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Balloon  motors,  Testing, in  a  boat.  345 
Santos-Dumont's  dirigible,  68 
voyages,  102 
Bryan,  The  real  Nebraska  bull-fighter 
Buddhist  mosaics  at  Mitla,   Mexico.   100 
Caine,  (H)  all  (caricature).  722 
Carnegie's  gifts,  83 

Child-workers  (two  boys),  638 
China,  The  situation  in.  292 
Chinese  exclusion  law,  The,  673 
situation.  The,  092 


Christmas,  793 
Chronograph,  A.  S30 

Colombia- Venezuela    imbroglio,    The,  1S6. 

Colonel  Jonathan  J.  Bull.  774 

Congress,  Opening  of.  754.  - 

Cuban  affair;-.  52,   126,   142.   143 

Cups  lost  and  won,   5 

Dingley  twins.  The,  ('73 

Dis  -teamer  with  windmill  on  deck. 
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Dismemberment  of  Turkey,  The,  305 
Drouth,  Views  of  the,  93 
Electro-radiophone,  The,  534 
England  and  Russia,  442 

and  Spain,  654 
English  politics,  20,  21,  113 
European  politics,  474 

Socialism,  n  1 
First  passenger  turbine  steamer,  the  King 

Edward,  134 
Fourth  of  July,  35 
Franco-Russian  Alliance,  The,  441 
Franco-Turkish   difficulty,    The,    272,    382, 

690 
Future  of  the  Liberal  Party  (English) ,  204 
Galway  election,  The,  707 
Gathmann  gun  and  its  effects,  709 
German  politics,  220 
Germany  and  Russia,  441 
Giant  arum  of  Nicaragua,  568 

orchid  of  Java,  568 
Handwriting,  Photographs  for  identifying, 

805 
"Happy   Hollow,"  Exposition   Mills,  Ga., 

638 
Home-coming,  Count  von  Waldersee's,  230 
Hot  weather,  The,  32,  125 
Hypnotized  frogs,  806 
International  sea  contests,  152,  172 
Japanese  painting  class.  A,  530 
John  Bull  and  American  commerce,  2 
Kipling  in  caricature,  601 
Location    of    broken    suspender    rods     on 

Brooklyn  bridge,  193 
Locomotives,  Changes   of  thirty  years  in, 

166 
Map:    Distribution  of  negro  population  in 
the  United  States,  184 
of  New  York  showing  death  rates  from 

tuberculosis,  725 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  705 


Map:  Region  of  South  American  war,  381 

Territory  of  the  Morgan-Hill  railway 
system,  186 
Marble  crushing  illustrated,  284 
Message,  The  President's,  798 
Mold  plant,  The,  465 
Motive  power  from  waves,  194 
National  horse  show,  670 
Nebula,  new,  Two  photographs  of  the,  804 
New  York  police,  The,  212 

political  campaign,  455,  487,  595 
Nicaragua  canal,  Two  ideas  of  the,  795 

canal  suggestions,  710 
Northern  railroad  combine,  The,  671 
Pagoda  fig  (banyan) ,  The,  568 
Panama  Railroad,  Map  of  the,  705 
Parcels  post  in  the  rural  districts,  215 
Park  chair  riots.  The,  63 
Pennsylvania  politics,  596 
Politics,  Quay  in  cartoon,  6 
Philippine  coinage,  Suggestion  for  new,  757 

matters,  64,  276,  353,  422 
Philippines,  The  Fourth  in  the,  3 
Pistol,  The  Luger  automatic,  75 
Polar  research,  Map  of  new  plans  of,  44 
Polite  crowd,  A,  792 
Portraits,  Binocular,  222 
Potato,  Composition  of  the,  402 
President's  message,  The,  754-755 
Protoplasm,  artificial,  Making,  723 
Reciprocity,  811 

and  the  tariff,  708 
Roosevelt-Washington  dinner,  The,  523 
Roosevelt's  conception  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, 504 
Russia  and  America  dividing  the  world  be- 
tween them,  614 

and  England,  442 

and  the  other  Powers,  54 
Russian  reciprocity  affair,  The,  4 
Santiago  results,  Some,  826 


Scaring  Turkey,  598 

Schley  inquiry,  The,  122,  123,  185,  274,  425, 

459.  558,  599 
Shirt-waist,  The,  34 

South  African  war,  The,  174,  423,  460,  525, 
577,  578 

Politically  blind  anticipators,  812 

short  memory,  A.,  615 

Work  for  The  Hague  conference,  776 
South  American  situation,  The,  273 

troubles,  216 
Staking  out  his  claim,  831 
Steamship  construction,  Progress  in,  682 
Stone,  Miss,  Kidnaping  of,  457 
Strike,  Steel,  in  caricature,  92.  182,  214,  366 
Swanpan,    The    Chinese    calculating    ma- 
chine, 435 
Tammany  defeat,  The,  634,  637 

monument  at  Gettysburg,  454 

tiger.  The,  560 
Tariff,  The  new  German,  412 
Testing  balloon-motors  in  a  boat,  345 
Trusts,  The,  33 

Morgan's,  172 
Turkey's  troubles,  655 
Uncle  Sam  and  South  America,  579 
United  States  politics,  7,  36,  63,  66,  96,  183, 

186,  422,  305,  354 
Vault,  McKinley's  burial,  at  Canton,  362 
Venezuelan  revolution,  The,  757 
Viburnum  plants  forced  by  etherization,  68 1 
Watterson's  "boom,"  527 
Waves,  Motive  power  from,  194 
Wireless  telegraphy,  827 
Wyck,  Mayor  Van,  488 
Yacht  race,  491 

victory,  The,  427 

Evolution  of  the  modern  racing,  467 
Yachts  Columbia,  Constitution,  and  Sham- 

rock,  306 
Yale  University,  522 


LIST    OF    PERIODICALS    REPRESENTED. 


AMERICAN    PERIODICALS 

Advance,  Chicago. 

Advance,  San  Francisco. 

Advertiser,  Boston. 

Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Age,  New  York. 

Ainslee's  Magazine,  New  York. 

American,  Baltimore. 

American,  Manila. 

American,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

American  Art  Journal,  New  York. 

American  Banker,  New  York. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  New 
York. 

American  Hebrew,  New  York. 

American  Israelite,  Cincinnati. 

American  Kitchen  Magazine,  Boston. 

American  Machinist,  New  York. 

American  Medicine,  Philadelphia. 

American  Shipbuilder,  New  York. 

American  Trade,  Philadelphia. 

Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kans. 

Arena,  New  York. 

Argus,  Albany. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York. 

Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington. 

Association  Men  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  New  York. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Automobile  Magazine,  New  York. 

Banner,  Nashville. 

Bee,  Washington. 

Biblia,  Meriden. 

Biblical  Recorder,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin. 

Blade,  Toledo. 

Bookman,  New  York. 

Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  Detroit. 

Call,  San  Francisco. 

Capital,  Topeka. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore. 


Catholic  News,  New  York. 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Catholic  Union,  Baltimore. 

Catholic  Universe,  Cleveland. 

Catholic  World  Magazine,  New  York. 

Challenge,  Los  Angeles. 

Challenge,  New  York. 

Charities,  New  York. 

Chautauquan,  Cleveland. 

Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 

Christian  Advocate,  St.  Louis. 

Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston. 

Christian  Evangelist,  St.  Louis. 

Christian  Register,  Boston. 

Christian  Science  Sentinel,  Boston. 

Christian  Standard,  Philadelphia. 

Christian  Work,  New  York. 

Chronicle,  Chicago. 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco. 

Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg. 

Churchman,  New  York. 

Church  Standard,  Philadelphia. 

Citizen,  Cleveland. 

Collier's  Weekly,  New  York. 

Colored  American,  Washington. 

Commercial,  Louisville. 

Commercial,  Memphis. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York. 

Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 

Commercial  Gazette,  Pittsburg. 

Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Congregationalist,  Boston. 

Congregationalist  and  Christian  World, 
New  York. 

Constitution,  Atlanta. 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New  York. 

Courant,  Hartford. 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville. 

Criterion,  New  York. 

Critic,  New  York. 

Democrat,  Natchez. 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester. 

Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dial,  Chicago. 


Dramatic  News,  New  York. 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  New  York. 

Dispatch,  Columbus. 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 

Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 

Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

Electrical  Review,  New  York. 

Electrical  World,  New  York. 

Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  New  York. 

Electricity,  New  York. 

Engineering    and    Mining    Journal,    New 

York. 
Engineering  Magazine,  New  York. 
Engineering  News,  New  York. 
Enquirer,  Cincinnati. 
Era,  Philadelphia. 
Evangelist,  New  York. 
Evening  Post,  Chicago. 
Evening  Post,  Louisville. 
Evening  Post,  New  York. 
Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 
Express,  Buffalo. 
Forum,  New  York. 
Free  Society,  Chicago. 
Freeman's  Journal,  New  York. 
Freeman's  Labor  Journal,  Spokane. 
Free  Press,  Detroit. 
Gael,  New  York. 
Gazette,  Honolulu. 
Gazette,  Savannah. 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis. 
Good  Health,  Battle  Creek. 
Harper's  Bazar,  New  York. 
Harper's  Monthly,  New  York. 
Harper's  Weekly,  New  York. 
Hawkeve,  Burlington,  la. 
Health'Culture,  Battle  Creek. 
Hebrew  Standard,  New  York. 
Herald,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Herald,  Baltimore. 
Herald,  Boston. 
Herald,  New  York. 
Improvement  Era,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Independent,  New  York. 
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Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 
Interior,  Chicago. 
Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 
International  Confectioner,  Chicago. 
International  Monthly,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Irish  World,  New  York. 
Iron  Age,  New  York. 
Japan  and  America,  New  York. 
Jewish  Exponent,  Philadelphia. 
Journal,  Atlanta. 
Journal,  Boston. 
Journal,  Chicago. 
Journal,  Detroit. 
Journal,  Indianapolis. 
Journal,  Kansas  City. 
Journal,  Milwaukee. 
Journal,  Minneapolis. 
Journal,  New  York. 
Journal,  Peoria. 
Journal,  Providence. 
Journal  of  Commerce,"  New  York. 
Kansas  Issue,  Topeka. 
Labor  World,  Pittsburg. 
Land  of  Sunshine,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Leader,  Cleveland. 
Leader,  Des  Moines. 
Leaves  of  Healing,  Chicago. 
Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
Ledger,  Tacoma. 
Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York. 
Life,  Brooklyn. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 
Literature,  New  York. 
Living  Church,  Milwaukee. 
Lucifer,  Chicago. 
Magazine  of  Art,  New  York. 
Mail  and  Express,  New  York. 
Mail  and  Express,  Topeka. 
Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore. 
Manuscript,  New  York. 
Marine  Review,  Cleveland. 
Maryland  Medical  Journal,  Baltimore. 
McClure's  Magazine,  New  York. 
Medical  Journal,  New  York. 
Medical  Journal,  Philadelphia. 
Medical  News,  New  York. 
Medical  Record,  New  York. 
Medical  Times,  New  York. 
Menorah,  New  York. 
Methodist  Review,  New  York. 
Mind,  New  York. 
Mirror,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri  Socialist,  St.  Louis. 
Modern  Culture,  New  York  and  Cleveland. 
Modern  Medicine,  Battle  Creek. 
Monist,  Chicago. 
Monitor,  Concord,  N..H. 
Monitor,  San  Francisco. 
Moon,  Battle  Creek. 
Morning  Telegraph,  New  York. 
Munsey,  New  York. 
Music  Trade  Review,  New  York. 
Musical  Courier,  New  York. 
Nation,  New  York. 
National  Tribune,  Washington. 
National    Geographical    Magazine,    Wash- 
ington. 
Nebraska  Independent.  Lincoln. 
New  American,  Manila. 
New  England  Magazine,  Boston. 
New  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
New  Voice,  Chicago. 
News,  Atlanta. 
News,  Baltimore. 
News,  Buffalo. 
News,  Chicago. 
News,  Denver. 
News,  Detroit. 
News,  Galveston. 
News,  Indianapolis. 
News,  Newark,  N.  J. 
News,  New  York. 
News,  Richmond. 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
North  American,  Philadelphia. 
North  American  Review,  New  York. 
Observer,  New  York. 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 
Outlook,  New  York. 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  Honolulu. 
Pathfinder,  Washington. 


Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York. 

People,  New  York. 

Picayune,  New  Orleans. 

Pilot,  Boston. 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul. 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland. 

Poet-Lore,  Boston. 

Popular  Astronomy,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Popular  Science,  New  York. 

Popular  Science  News,  New  York. 

Post,  Charleston. 

Post,  Houston,  Tex. 

Post,  Pittsburg. 

Post,  Washington. 

Post-Express,  Rochester. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle. 

Presbyterian  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Richmond. 

Press,  New  York. 

Press,  Philadelphia. 

Puck,  New  York. 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York. 

Railway  and    Engineering    Review,    Chi- 
cago. 

Railway    and     Locomotive     Engineering, 
New  York. 

Railway  World,  Philadelphia. 

Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide, 
New  York. 

Record,  Boston. 

Record,  Philadelphia. 

Record,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Record- Herald,  Chicago. 

Register,  Mobile. 

Republic,  St.  Louis. 

Republican,  Deaver. 

Republican,  Springfield. 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 

Saturday  Review  (Times),  New  York. 

Science,  New  York. 

Science  and  Industry,  Scranton. 

Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Scimitar,  Memphis. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee. 

Smart  Set,  New  York. 

Social-Democratic  Herald,  Chicago. 

Spirit  of  Missions,  New  York. 

Standard,  Chicago. 

Standard-Union,  Brooklyn. 

Star,  Honolulu. 

Star,  Kansas  City. 

Star,  Washington. 

State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

States,  New  Orleans. 

Straight  Edge,  New  York. 

Success,  New  York. 

Sun,  Baltimore. 

Sun,  New  York. 

Sunday-school  Times,  Philadelphia. 

Sunday  Volcano,  Honolulu. 

Tammany  Times,  New  York. 

Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 

Telegraph,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Times,  Brooklyn. 

Times,  Denver. 

Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Times,  Kansas  City. 

Times,  Los  Angeles. 

Times,  Minneapolis. 

Times.  New  York. 

Times,  Philadelphia. 

Times,  Pittsburg. 

Times,  Richmond. 

Times,  Washington. 

Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

Times-Herald,  Chicago. 

Times-Star,  Cincinnati. 

Times-Union  and  Citizen,  Jacksonville. 

Town  and  Country,  New  York. 

Transcript,  Boston. 

Tribune,  Chicago. 

Tribune,  Detroit. 

Tribune,  Minneapolis. 

Tribune,  New  York. 

Tribune,  Rome,  Ga, 

Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Union    Theological    Seminary    Magazine, 
Richmond. 

Unity,  Chicago. 


Universalist  Leader,  Boston. 
Volcano,  Honolulu. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 
Watchman,  Boston. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Woman's  Journal,  Boston. 
Worker,  New  York. 
Worker's  Call,  Chicago. 
World,  New  York. 
World-Herald,  Omaha. 
World's  Work,  New  York. 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

ENGLISH  PERIODICALS 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Academy,  London. 

Anglo-American,  London. 

Anglo-Russian,  London. 

Athenaeum,  London. 

Bookman,  London. 

British  Chess  Magazine,  London. 

British  Medical  Journal,  London. 

Christian  World,  London. 

Chronicle,  London. 

Chronicle,  Newcastle. 

Church  Review,  London. 

Clarion,  London. 

Contemporary  Review,  London. 

Economist,  London. 

Electrical  Engineer,  London. 

Engineering,  London. 

Era,  London. 

Express,  London. 

Field,  London. 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Free  Russia,  London. 

Freeman,  Dublin. 

Graphic,  London. 

Guardian,  London. 

Guardian,  Manchester. 

Herald,  Yorkshire. 

Hospital,  London. 

Jewish  Chronicle,  London. 

Justice,  London. 

Knowledge,  London. 

Labor  Leader,  Glasgow. 

Lancet,  London. 

Leader,  London. 

Leather  Trades  Review,  London. 

Literature,  London. 

Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  London. 

Mail,  Glasgow. 

Mail,  London. 

Marine  Review,  London. 

Medical  Press,  London. 

Mercury,  Birmingham. 

Mining  Journal,  London. 

Money,  London. 

Morning  Post,  London. 

National  Review,  London. 

New  Liberal  Review,  London. 

News,  London. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London. 

Outlook,  London. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  London. 

Pilot,  London. 

Publishers'  Circular,  London. 

Punch,  London. 

Quarterly  Review,  London. 

Reformer,  London. 

Review,   Dublin. 

Review  of  Reviews,  London. 

Reynold's  Newspaper,  London. 

Rock,  Lo    don. 

Saturday  Review,   London. 

Sketch,  London. 

South  American  Journal,  London. 

Speaker.   London. 

Spectator.  London. 

Star.  London. 

Standard,  London. 

Statist,  London. 
I  St.  James's  Gazette.  London. 

Strand  Magazine.  London. 
■  Tablet,  London. 

Telegraph,  London. 

Theosophic.il  Review.  London. 

Times,  London. 
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Tit-Bits,  London. 

Truth,  London. 

United  Irishman,  Dublin. 

Weekly  Chronicle,  Newcastle. 

Weekly  Register,  London. 

Westminster  Gazette,  London. 

Westminster  Review,  London. 

English  Periodicals  in  the  British 
Colonies. 

Advertiser,  London  (Ont.). 
Argus,  Melbourne. 

Australasian    Review    of    Reviews,     Mel- 
bourne. 
Brahmavadm,  Madras. 
Canadian  Magazine,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Manufacturer,  Toronto. 
Catholic  Watchman,  Madras. 
Evening  Telegram,  Montreal. 
Events,  Ottawa. 
Free  Press,  Ottawa. 
Friend  of  India,  Calcutta. 
Gazette.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Globe,  Toronto. 
Guardian,  Bombay. 
Herald,  Montreal. 
Herald,  Sydney. 
Monetary  Times,  Toronto. 
Star,  Montreal. 
Sun,  Toronto. 
Telegram,  Toronto. 
Telegraph,  Jamaica. 
Telegraph,  Sydney. 
Tribune,  Winnepeg. 
Witness,  Montreal. 
World,  Toronto. 

English  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Celestial  Empire.  Shanghai. 

Chilean  Times,  Valparaiso. 

Chronicle,  Kobe. 

Free  Press,  Singapore. 

Herald,  Kobe. 

Japan  Gazette,  Yokohama. 

Japan  Mail,  Yokohama. 

Mercury.  Shanghai. 

North  China  Herald,  Shanghai. 

Overland  China  Mail,  Hongkong. 

Star  and  Herald,  Panama. 

Sun,  Tokyo. 

Times,  Bangkok. 

Venezuelan  Herald,  Caracas. 

Weekly  Mail,  Tokyo. 


FRENCH    PERIODICALS 

In  the  French  Republic. 

Archives  d'Israelites,  Paris. 

Autorite,  Paris. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Paris. 

Bloc,  Paris. 

Ciel  et  Terre,  Paris. 

Correspondant,  Paris. 

Cosmos,  Paris. 

Drapeau,  Paris. 

Echo  de  Paris,  Paris. 

Eclair,  Paris. 

Eeonomiste  Fran^ais,  Par 

Eiectricien,  Paris. 

Figaro,  Paris. 

Gaulois,  Paris. 

Genie  Civil,  Paris. 

Gironde,  Bordeaux. 

Illustration,  Paris. 

Intermediare    des    Chercheurs   et   des  Cu- 

rieux,  Paris. 
Intransigent,  Paris. 
Journal,    Paris. 

Journal  d'Agriculture  Trppicale,  Paris. 
Journal  des  Debats,  Paris. 
Lanterne,  Paris. 
Lectures  pour  Tous,  Paris. 
Liberte,   Paris. 
Libre  Parole,   Paris. 
Magasin  Pittoresque,  Paris. 
Matin,   Paris. 
Nature,  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 


Patrie,  Paris. 

Petit  Journal,  Paris. 

Petit  Parisien,  Paris. 

Petit  Sou,  Paris. 

Petite  Republique,  Paris. 

Presse,  Paris. 

Questions  Diplomatiqueset  Colonial,  Paris. 

Radical,  Paris. 

Rappel,  Paris. 

Republique,  Paris. 

Revue,  Paris. 

Revue  Bleu,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris. 

Revue  Franchise,  Paris. 

Revue  Generale  des  Sciences,  Paris. 

Revue  Scientihque,  Paris. 

Revue  Universelle,  Paris. 

Science  Illustree,  Paris. 

Science  pour  Tous,  Paris. 

Siecle,  Paris. 

Soleil,  Paris. 

Temps,  Par-is. 

Vie  Illustree,  Paris. 

Vie  Scientihque,  Paris. 

French  Periodicals  in  Various   Countries. 

Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  New  York. 

Gazette  Industriel,  Riga. 

Independance  Beige,  Brussels. 

Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,  St.  Petersburg. 

Moniteur  Ottoman,  Constantinople. 

Patrie,  Montreal. 

Revue  d'  Orient,  Budapest. 

GERMAN    PERIODICALS 

In  the  German  Empire. 

Allgemeine  Marine  Correspondenz,  Berlin. 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich. 

Alte  Glaube,  Leipsic. 

Blatter  fur  Volksgesundheitpflege,  Berlin. 

Berliner  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Beweis  des  Glaubens,  Giitersloh. 

Blatter     aus     dem    Evangelischen    Diako- 

nieversin,  Leipsic. 
Boersen-Courier,  Berlin. 
Byzantische  Zeitschrift,  Munich. 
Christliche  Welt,  Leipsic. 
Chronik,  Leipsic. 
Confectionair,  Berlin. 
Correspondent,  Hamburg. 
Courier,  Hanover. 
Deutsche  Juristenzeitung,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Revue,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Dresdener  Nachrichten,  Dresden. 
Electrotechnische  Zeitschrift,  Berlin. 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort. 
Freie  Wort,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Fremdenblatt,  Hamburg. 
Germania,  Berlin. 

Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Hamburg. 
Heide,  Charlottenburg. 
Humoristische  Bliitter,  Berlin. 
Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Kirchenzeitung,  Leipsic. 
Kladderadatsch,  Berlin. 
Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  Cologne. 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne. 
Koloniale  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Landes-Zeitung,  Brunswick. 
Lokal-Anzeiger,  Berlin. 
Marine  Rundschau,  Berlin. 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  Berlin. 
Nachrichten,  Bremen. 
Nation,  Berlin. 

National  Nachrichten,  Berlin. 
Nebelspalter,  Zurich. 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  Munich. 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Politische  Nachrichten,  Berlin. 
Post,  Berlin. 
Reichsanzeiger,  Berlin. 
Reichsbote,  Berlin. 
Reform,  Berlin. 
Strassburger  Post,  Strasburg. 
Tageblatt,  Leipsic. 
Tageblatt,  Berlin. 


Tages-Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Theologisches  Literaturblatt,  Munich. 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Leipsic. 
Unter  dem  Kreuz,  Celle. 
Vorwarts,  Berlin. 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin. 
Wahre  Jacob,  .Stuttgart. 
Welt  am  Montag,  Berlin. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologieund  Physiologie 
r  Sinnesorgane,  Berlin. 

German  Periodicals  in  Austria. 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Vienna. 

Deutsche  Zeitung,  Vienna. 

Floh,  Vienna. 

Fremdenblatt,  Vienna. 

Information,  Vienna. 

Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna. 

Neues  Journal,  Vienna. 

Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt,  Vienna. 

Pester-Lloyd,  Budapest. 

Politische  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 

Reichswehr,  Vienna. 

Schachzeitung,  Vienna. 

Sonn-  und  Montags-Zeitung,  Vienna. 

Tageblatt,  Vienna. 

Vaterland,  Vienna. 

German  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Anzeiger  des  Westens,  St.  Louis. 

Bote  aus  Zion,  Jerusalem. 

Freie  Presse,  New  York. 

Freiheit,  New  York. 

Grosser  New-Yorker  Zeitung,  New  York. 

Herold,  New  York. 

New-Yorker  Revue,  New  York. 

New-Yorker  Volkszeitung,  New  York. 

Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd,  Shanghai. 

St.  Petersburger  Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg. 

Staats-Zeitung,  New  York. 

ITALIAN    PERIODICALS. 

Agencia  Libera,  Rome. 
Gazetta  di  Malta,  Malta. 
Lettura    Milan. 
Lucifero,  Ancona. 
Messaggero,  Rome. 
Nazione  Albanese,  Rome. 
Nuova  Antologia,  Rome. 
Osservatore  Cattolico,  Milan. 
Osservatore  Romano,  Rome. 
Perse veranza,  Milan. 
Popolo  Romano,  Rome. 
Revista  d'ltalia,  Turin. 
Revista  Teatrale  Italiana,  Rome. 
Roma,  Rome. 
Tribuna,  Roma. 
Unita  Cattolica,  Florence. 

RUSSIAN   PERIODICALS. 

Birzhewya  Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Novosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg. 
Pravoslavniy  Vostok,  Bucharest. 
Rossya,  St.  Petersburg. 
Sviet,  St.  Petersburg. 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg. 

SPANISH    PERIODICALS. 

Avisador,  Havana. 

Correspondencia,  Madrid. 

Cosinopolita,  Madrid. 

Diario,  Havana. 

Dscusion,  Havana. 

Economista,  Lima. 

Epoca,  Madrid. 

Escuela  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Espana  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama. 

Heraldo,  Madrid. 

Ilustracion  Espanola  y  Americana,  Madrid. 

Imparcial,  Madrid. 

Lei,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Liberal,  Madrid. 

Lucba,   Havana. 

Mercurio,  Valparaiso. 

Muixlo,   Havana. 
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Notizia,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Nuestro  Tiempo,  Madrid. 
Nueva  Dia,  Cebu. 
Nuevo  Pais,  Havana. 
Patria,  Havana. 
Realidad,  Havana. 
Tiempo,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 
Union  Ibero-Americano,  City  of  Mexico  and 
Madrid. 

OTHER    PERIODICALS. 

Chinese. 

Chang  Wai  Jih  Pao,  Shanghai. 
Shen  Pao,  Shanghai. 
Sin  Wan  Pao,  Shanghai. 
Su  Pao,  Shanghai. 


Dutch. 

Algemeen  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam. 
Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam. 
Handelsblad,  Amsterdam. 
Nieuvvs  van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam. 

Hungarian. 

Budapesti  Hirlap,  Budapest. 
Magyar  Nemzet,  Budapest. 
Narodny  Listy,  Prague. 

Japanese. 

Asahi.  Osaka. 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 
Chihuo  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 
Jigi  Shimpo,  Tokyo. 


Jimmin,  Tokyo. 

Kokumin  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

Shin  Bukkyo,  Tokyo. 

Toyo,  Tokyo. 

Yomiuri  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

Polish. 

Ameryka,  Toledo. 

Dziennik  Xarodowy,  Chicago. 

Zgoda,  Chicago. 

Miscellaneous. 

Aftonbladet,  Stockholm. 
Frem,  Copenhagen. 
Prensa,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
Tribuna  Popular,  Montevideo. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  ATTACK   ON   COMMISSIONER   EVANS. 

IT  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  fight  that  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
is  making  for  the  removal  of  Pension  Commissioner  H.  Clay 
Evans  that  the  newpapers  of  the  country  are  standing  by  the 
commissioner  pretty  solidly.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Sun  (Rep.)  and  Mail  and  E.xpress  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Z^- 
ger(Rep.),  the  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.),  the  Minneapolis 

Journal  (Rep.), 
and  many  other 
Republican  papers 
the  country  over 
express  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Evans 
has  administered 
the  pension  office 
in  a  honest  and 
creditable  man- 
ner, and  should  be 
retained.  "No= 
body  doubts,"  says 
the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.), 
"that  he  is  an  hon- 
est, efficient,  and 
fair-minded  com- 
missioner of  pen- 
is, and  that  the 
attacks  upon  him 
are  made  precisely 
for  thai  reason." 
The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.),  too.  calls 
him  "thoroughly  efficient,  entirely  just,  and  exceptionally 
upright,"  and  declares  that  "to  remove  him  in  obedience  to 
clamors  like  those  made  bj  General  Sickles  and  Tanner  would 
be  an  act  so  unjustifiable  that  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 


GEN.   DANIEL   E.   SICK1  E  - 


the  President  will  consent  to  it."     The  Baltimoi  -ays: 

"Notice  should  be  served  on  pension  grabbers  that  they  are  de- 
grading the  pension  system  at  their  peril,  and  that  unless  they 
join  in  a  honest  effort  to  purify  it  the  whole  system  may  be  radi- 
cally changed.  If  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Evans  by  General  Sickles 
helps  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  scandalous  pension 
conditions,  it  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  hardly  the 
purpose  its  author 
intended  it  should 
promote."  The 
Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.),  remarks 
that  "it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the 
President  will  be 
as  little  moved  by 
these  latest  at- 
tacks on  the  com- 
missioner as  he 
has  been  by  pre- 
vious ones,  and 
will  k  e  e  p  hi  m 
where  he  is  "  ;  and 
the  semi-official 
Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  ob- 
serves :  '  The  gen- 
eral, no  doubt 
meaning  well,  has  missioneb  h.  clay  evans. 

got  himself  into  a 

hole,  without  any  apparent  reason,  from  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  emerge.  His  complaint  against  Mr.  Evans, 
that  of  closely  investigating  claims,  is  childish.  Mr.  Evans 
would  be  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  sworn  duty  if  he  did 
not  do  that  very  thing,  and  every  honest  applicant  should  wel- 
come such  inquiry."  "In  sober  truth,"  concludes  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union  (Rep.),  "Pensions  Commissioner  Evans  is  the 
honest  veteran's  best  friend,  and  he  should  be  sustained  by  both 
President  and  people." 

General  Sickles,  whom  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  refers 
to  as  "doubtless  the  most  distinguished  Civil  War  soldier  now 
alive,  except  possibly  Generals  Schofield  and  Howard 
member  of  the  pension  committee  of  the  national  Grand  Army 
organization,  and  he  complains  that* Mr.  Evans  administers  the 
pension  office  in  an  unsympathetic  spirit.     He  says 

"Commissioner  Evans  has.  unfortunately,  so  administered  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  to  create  ral  impress:  ng  those 

who  have  occasion   to   transact   b  that    he   is  not 

fair;  that  he  is  too  technical  in  the  co 

that  he  is  unreasonable  and  <  :nds  for 

testimony  ;  that  he  treats  every  a-  ith  sus- 

picion ;  that  he  affords  no  id- 

OWS  to  overcome   technical    r< 
large  c 

find  excuse^  to  reduce  allow.. 
altogether,  and  that  tl 
veto  "-d. 

■•  Fo  0  in- 

the  pei 
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them — remonstrate  against  the  reappointment  of  Commissioner 
Evans." 

His  belief  in  Mr.  Evans's  incompetency  became  so  strong  some 
time  ago  that  when  the  Republican  National  Committee  asked 
him  to  take  the  stump  for  McKinley  last  fall  he  declined  to  do 
so,  it  is  said,  until  Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Republican  Party,  promised  that  Evans 
should  be  removed.  At  this  point  another  interesting  contro- 
versy arises.  General  Sickles,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows :  "President  McKinley  told  me  in  March,  that  he  would  re- 
move Mr.  Evans,  and  told  me  the  name  of  the  man  he  had  se- 
lected to  succeed  him,  a  General  So-and-So,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
capable  man,  aiid  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Grand  Army. 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  who  he  was."  The  Washington  corre- 
spondents say  that  the  friends  of  the  President  refuse  to  credit 
this  assertion  ;  and  as  the  general's  statement  is  so  positive,  the 
retention  or  release  of  the  commissioner  will  soon  settle  the 
controversy  on  this  point. 

The  commissioner  has  had  little  to  say  in  reply  to  the  Gener- 
al's charges,  but  he  has  brought  out  two  letters  which  General 
Sickles  wrote  to  him  in  1899,  the  first  saying  that  "your  office 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  veteran  soldiers, "  and  the  second  referring  to  the 
"admirable  administration  "  of  his  office,  adding:  "I  have  writ- 
ten an  earnest  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  I  have  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  you  and  the  same  measure  of  contempt 
for  your  critics."  The  commissioner  remarks  that  the  office  force 
and  policy  of  administration  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  in 
1899,  and  says  that  "surely  there  is  no  lack  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  when  it  distributes  $140,000,000  per 
annum." 

A  Grand  Army  view  of  Mr.  Evans  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  from  The  ISational  Tribune  (Washington)  : 

"Every  year  he   lias  gone  to  Congress  and  asked  for  a  great 

deal  more  money 
than  he  has  in- 
tended to  spend. 
Then  all  the  sol- 
dier-hating papers 
have  set  up  a  great 
cry  about  the  'en- 


ormous expense  of  the  pension  roll  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
after  the  war.'  Then  from  week  to  week  he  has  filled  their  col- 
umns with  [stories  of  frauds  he  pretends  he  has  discovered,  of 
vicious  schemers  he  has  balked,  the  rare  luck  of  the  country  in 
having  a  man  of  his  altogether  unprecedented  shrewdness  and 
honesty,  and  then  makes  a  showing  of  several  millions  which  he 
has  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  harpies. 

"So  the  poor  veterans  and  their  widows  catch  it  both  ways. 
They  are  blamed  for  an  amount  of  money  which  is  never  intended 
to  be  given  them,  and  are  jeered  at  because  they  are  disappointed 
in  getting  any  part  of  it. 

"While  getting  bigger  appropriations  than  ever,  he  is  paring 
down  the  poor  little  allowances  of  veterans  and  their  widows 
until  the  average  pension  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  is  only 
$108.28,  where  it  was  $121.51  under  Raum,  eleven  years  ago, 
and  eight  out  of  every  nine  on  the  whole  roll  get  but  $3  a  week 
or  less. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  a  politician  who  makes  game  of  the  veter- 
ans and  their  widows  in  their  old  age." 


THE   DAYTON   STRIKE. 


POOR   OLD  JOHN    BULL. 

He  is  glad  to  hear  the  American  hay  crop  is  good,    around  here." 
—  The  New  York  Journal. 


THE  reports  in  regard  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the  National 
Cash  Register  works  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  been  at  the 
same  time  so  few  and  so  varied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  situation.  A  few  points,  however, 
seem  clear.  The  company  has  not  only  provided  its  employes 
with  attractive  surroundings  in  the  factory  and  at  home,  and 
provided  free  lectures,  entertainments,  excursions,  religious  op- 
portunities, etc.,  but  has  recognized  the  labor-unions,  and  treated 
with  them  as  such  on  all  occasions.  The  concessions  to  the 
unions,  indeed,  have  sometimes  gone  so  far  as  to  be  almost  ridic- 
ulous. On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
complaint  that  the  women  who  washed  the  factory  towels  did  not 
belong  to  any  union,  so  the  company  allowed  the  men  to  supply 
the  towels  themselves  ;  at  another  time  it  was  discovered  that 
the  springs  on  a  certain  door  were  made  by  non-union  labor,  so 
the  company  took  the  springs  off  and  let  the  men  do  the  work  of 
the  springs;  again,  a  union  insisted  that  two  men,  whom  the 
company  did  not  want,  be  kept  on  the  pay-roll,  so  they  were  sup- 
ported in  idleness  three  months,  until  the  union  permitted  the 
company  to  drop  them.  The  company  officials  say  that  twenty- 
five  unions  are  represented  in  the  factory,  and  that  a  large  part 

of  the  time  of  the  manage- 
ment is  occupied  in  listen- 
ing to  their  demands. 

On  the  men's  side  the 
principal  complaint  seems 
to  lie  against  one  McTag 
gart,  foreman  of  one  of  the 
departments,  who  is  said  to 
be  a  systematic  "labor- 
crusher."  II  is  attempt  to> 
oust,  on  the  plea  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  force,  several 
men  who  had  been  active  in 
labor  matters,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  union  that  they 
be  taken  back,  is  said  to 
be  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  present  strike.  The 
strike  includes  only  the 
foundry  and  polishing 
room ;  the  closing  of  the 
"Hold  tight,  Wilfred,  there  might  be  a  kidnaper    rest  of  the  factory  on   May 

3  was  due  to  the  fact,  so  the 
The  St.  Louis  Republic.  ,        , 

company    announced,    that 

the   strike   in   the    foundry 
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and  polishing  room  cut  off  the  supply  of  material  for  the  rest  <  f 
the  factory.  The  company  announced  its  willingness  to  arbitrate 
the  cause  of  the  strike,  but  the  men  insisted  that  their  mates  be 
taken  back  unconditionally.  This  the  company  refused  to  grant. 
The  factory  opened  again  on  June  tg,  but,  according  to  the  New 
York.  Journal,  "the  strikes  in  the  foundry  and  polishing  room, 
the  original  cause  of  the  trouble,  have  never  been  settled,  and 
the  company  may  find  it  neccessary  to  shut  down  again  for  the 
same  reason  as  befi  i 

What  makes  the  strike  notable  is  the  fact  that  the  unparalleled 
efforts  of  the  company  to  make  its  employes  contented  and  happy 
seem  to  have  been  not  wholly  successful.  One  of  the  workmen 
is  quoted  as  saying,  in  an  opinion  that  may  or-may  not  be  typi- 
cal of  the  general  feeling  in  the  factory  : 

"You  know  the  allusion  to  the  Dead  Sea  apples — fair  to  the 
eye,  ashes  to  the  tongue?  Well,  that's  the  '  model  factory  of  the 
world'  situation  summed  up.  We  couldn't  eat  the  beautiful 
flowers,  we  couldn't  wear  the  fine  books,  we  hated  to  have  it  un- 
derstood we  were  so  dirty  we  needed  signs  reading,  'This  way 
to  the  bath-rooms, '  in  front  of  our  work-benches  ;  we  hated  to  be 
expected  to  go  to  religious  services  willy  nilly.  We  are  almost 
all  of  us  born  and  bred  Americans — sober,  decent,  and  industri- 
ous, as  our  late  employers  will  tell  you.  but  we  are  not  inmates 
of  an  institution,  even  if  it  is  the  model  one  of  the  sort  in  the 
world.     We  are  sick  of  cant." 


MILITARY     SITUATION     IN     THE      PHILIPPINES. 

IT  was  about  a  year  and  three  months  ago  that  General  Otis, 
after  many  prior  announcements  to  the  effect  that  the  end 
of  the  Philippine  war  was  "in  sight,"  declared  that  it  was  virtu- 
ally over,  and  came  home.  On  Monday  of  last  week  General 
Cailles,  the  last  insurgent  leader  of  any  importance  to  hold  out, 
surrendered  ;  on  Wednesday,  the  last  of  the  volunteers  reached 
San  Francisco,  leaving  only  regulars  in  the  Philippines;  and 
on  Friday,  the  report  was  published  that  the  government  has 
stopped  buying  horses  for  military  service  in  the  islands.  The 
war,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  fighting,  now  seems  to  be  over 
in  reality.  The  Filipino  generals  who  have  given  up  are  not  to 
be  punished,  and  hundreds  of  prisoners  of  war  have  been  set  free 


THE   GLORIOUS  FOURTH   IN"   Till-:   PHILIPPINES. 

—  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

in  celebration  of  the  surrenders.  "These  are  rather  joyous  days 
for  the  Filipino  prisoners  of  war,"  says  the  Manila  New  Ameri- 
can, "and  General  MacArthur's  name  will  be  a  household  word 
in  many  Filipino  homes  for  generations."  The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  gives  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  military  situation  in 
the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Since  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  over  one  hundred  prominent 
officers  of  the  old  Filipino  army  have  surrendered,  among  them 
Trias,  Arciola.  Pablo,  Tecson.  Colonel  Aba,  General  Lukban, 
and  General  Tinio,  leaving  Cailles  the  only  notable  insurgent  in 


the  field.     £  iatioas  were  es. 

General  Trias  i  nor  of  I 

the  gov  :    the  new   pro  iusurge 

officers  have  been  a;-;  to  important  po 

"At  a  the  ii  efs  and 

heir  apparent  of  the  S  !ish 

slavery  in  the  district  under  his  j  I   to 

lead  his  soldiers  against  any  ii  nee 

to  the  American  government.  tl.e 

provinces,    the   pro- 
gress of  :  eorganiza- 
tion  has  been  raj 
and  \vhene\  • 
has  I  surance 

of  peace  civil  au- 
thority has  been 
established. 

"With   G  eneral 

Cailles  out  of  the 
field,  there  remain 
only  a  f i  Is  of 

brigands  resisting 
the  A  m  er  i  c  a  n  s. 
Some  of  these  bands 
are  led.  it  is  said,  by 
American  deserters 
who,  in  their  own 
interest,  will  pro- 
long guerilla  war- 
fare as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  but,  as  these 
bands  will  be  out- 
side the  pale  of 
legitimate  warfare, 
they  will  be  treated 
as  robbers  by  both 
natives  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  anni- 
hilation or  suppres- 
sion is  a  question  of 
only  a  few  months." 

Xot  all  the  Amer- 
ican newspapers  be- 
lieve that  elemenev 


til  NERAL  CA1LLLS. 


to    the   surrendered  chiefs  is  a  good  or  wise  policy. 
neapolis  Times,  for  example,  says: 


The  Min- 


"  The  Times  believes  in  leniency  to  the  utmost  limit  of  propri- 
ety in  dealing  with  the  Filipinos  who  have  been  in  arms  against 
the  government  ;  but,  unless  Cailles  has  been  the  victim  of  the 
lie  circumstantial  and  of  the  lie  horrible,  the  fitting  place  for  him 
is  a  dungeon,  to  be  followed  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  followed  by 
a  volley  of  musketry.  If  he  committed  one  tithe  of  the  crimes  of 
which  he  is  charged  by  men  who  should  have  known,  or  if  they 
did   not  know  should   have  k«.  ::t.  the  condonation  of  his 

offenses  is  of  itself  criminal  when  made  either  by  .  rnment 

that  deprecates  further  war  or  by  a  court  thai  ^ive 

evil  that  good  may  come." 

An  opposite  view  of  the   matter  may  be   see  .owing 

comment  by  the  Baltimore  American  : 

"In  good  truth,  a  whole  host  of  the  Filipino  ;  ts  richly 
deserve  drastic  punishment.  They  had  a  i  .  .  to 
make  war  upon  us,  and  are  m  that  But, 
having  made  war,  they  had  no  rig]  the 
rub-  -.  By  pen  live 
and  making  use  of  the  friend- 
a  very  i  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  v.  ly  with.  the 
minor  lights,  we  would  .ird 
us.  We  should  remen  uch 
like  children,  requiring  to  1  ad  pam]  •  be- 
come stubborn  and  poetry 
in  the  old  saw     '  Sugar  < 

The  anti-ex  r  the 
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Filipinos  is  still  desirable.     Says  the  Indianapolis  News,  for  in- 
stance : 

"We  think  that  the  Administration  will  make  a  great  mistake 
if  it  assumes  that  the  people  contemplate  the  permanent  reten- 
tion of  the  islands  with  pleasure  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  they  have  not  passed — possibly  one  on  which  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  But  we  believe  there  is  a  very  re- 
spectable element  of  our  population — respectable  both  in  size 
and  intelligence — that  would  be  glad  to  see  someway  open  for- 
getting rid  of  the  responsibility  that  will  be  ours  if  we  deny 
practical  independence  in  the  Philippines.  The  arguments  which 
have  prevailed  in  controlling  our  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba  have 
no  application  whatever  to  the  Philippines.  An  independent 
government  in  that  distant  region  could  not  become  a  menace  to 
as.  We  become  their  surer  allies  by  granting  independence. 
The  Philippines  are  not  within  our  natural  sphere  of  influence. 
They  have  no  relation  to  the  political  system  of  this  hemis- 
phere  

"It  may  be  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  can  wisely 
withdraw.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  we  ought  t<>  look  forward  to 
the  ultimate  independence  of  the  Philippines,  and  to  strive  for 
that  end." 


AN    INTERNATIONAL   SALT  TRUST. 

SOME  alarm  is  expressed  at  the  latest  industrial  combina- 
tion— an  international  salt  trust.  This  consolidation,  which 
aims  at  control  of  one  of  the  necessities  of  existence,  includes  the 
Salt  Union  of  England  (the  British  salt  trust),  the  National  Salt 
Company  of  this  country,  the  Canadian  Salt  Company,  and  the 
trust  that  controls  the  Spanish  and  Italian  output.  If  this  great 
combination  is  successful,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"it  would  seem  that  a  universal  salt  tax  might  be  laid  on  the  hu- 
man race,  whether  the  laws  of  particular  nations  ordained  it  or 
forbade  it,"  and  it  adds  that  such  a  thought  is  "disquieting." 
It  continues : 

"It  is  disquieting,  because  we  have  become  used  to  relying, 
theoretically  at  least,  on  foreign  competition  as  a  remedy  for  do- 
mestic oppression.  After  all,  we  have  thought,  if  worst  comes  to 
worst,  we  can  abolish  our  protective  duties,  and  then  our  trusts 
will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world,  and  will  sell  us 
their  goods  at  fair  prices.  The  mere  talk  of  an  international 
combination  dispels  this  cheerful  delusion.  Such  a  combination 
can  laugh  at  tariffs,  and,  in  spite  of  protectionist  theories,  can 
make  the  consumer  pay  the  tax.  In  countries  enjoying  protec- 
tive duties  salt  would  probably  be  sold  at  higher  prices,  but  the 
salt  monopoly  would  not  need  or  be  helped  by  a  tariff." 


»■■{,  - 


The  vast  natural  supplies  of  salt,  however,  lead  a  number  of 
papers  to  believe  that  there  is  no  danger.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  alarm,  thinks  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  when  the  trust 
pockets  the  oceans.  "  The  Atlantic,  "  it  remarks,  "gives  eighty- 
one  pounds  of  salt  in  a  ton  of  water,  and  altho  it  has  never 
been  weighed,  it  is  a  very  sure  thing  that  it  contains  a  good 
many  tons  of  water."  The  Philadelphia  Press,  too,  says  that 
"as  salt  is  produced  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  in  various 
States  of  the  Union,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  this  '  combine. '  " 
The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"The  international  trust  promised  in  salt  need  not  frighten 
anybody.  There  has  for  a  long  time  been  some  sort  of  an  inter- 
national trust  in  window-glass,  or  at  least  among  the  laborers 
engaged  in  window-glass-making.  But  assuming  that  the  inter- 
national salt  trust  would  be  far  beyond  comparison  with  its  glass- 
colleague  in  point  of  size  and  commercial  effectiveness,  it  would 
still  present  no  valid  ground  for  anxiety,  according  to  the  lessons 
of  our  peculiarly  ample  experience. 

"The  industrial  combinations  in  this  country  were  built  up 
against  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  frantic  dread  lest  they 
should  prove  public  calamities.  But  industrially  we  are  stronger 
and  more  surefooted  to-day  than  ever,  and  very  largely  through 
our  unequaled  development  of  the  trust  system. 

"Economically,  therefore,  we  can  watch  the  trust  acquire  an 
international  form  with  attention  that  has  the  great  advantage 
of  calmness.  The  political  effect  of  the  international  trust  is  an- 
other matter." 


TRADE   WITH    RUSSIA    AT   A   STANDSTILL. 

r  I  "HE  reports  current  in  many  of  the  daily  papers  that  our 
■■-  tariff  tilts  with  Russia  have  not  materialy  affected  our 
trade  with  that  country  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  word  of  American  Trade  (Philadelphia)  in  the 
matter.     That  journal  says,  in  fact: 

"As  a  result  of  the  countervailing  duty  of  50  per  cent,  im- 
posed by  Russia  on  all  American  manufactured  goods,  the  ex- 
port trade  with  that  country  has  come  to  a  standstill.  The  only 
direct  line  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Scandinavian- 
American,  and  during  the  season  of  navigation  in  the  Baltic 
every  steamship  carried  from  400  to  1,000  tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
machiner)',  for  St.  Petersburg.  The  steamship  Alexandria 
sailed  June  8,  for  Christ iania,  Copenhagen,  and  Stettin,  and  the 
only  freight  that  was  offered  for  .St.  Petersburg  was  100  barrels 
of  bark  extract. 

"Those  interested   in  the  Baltic  trade  say  that  there  can  be  no 


Kt-CU'KUCIi  V— AS  IT   IS  PRACTtSED. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


UNCLE  Sam  :  "And  that's  his  way  of  yetting  customers!" 

—  T/ie  New  York  World. 


THE  RUSSIAN   AFFAIR   IN   CARTOON. 
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hope  for  a  resumption  of  Russian  trade  this  summer.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  levying  of  the  import  duly  ou  the  Russian  sugars 
was  a  huge  mistake,  considering  how  infinitesimal  the  amount 
imported  was  and  the  vast  export  trade  we  had  with  Russia  and 
Siberia.  The  attempt  to  boom  the  products  of  the  sugar  trust  is 
costing  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  a  vast  sum  of  money,  as 
the  50-per-eent.  duty  is  simply  prohibitive.  It  is  intimated  that 
these  manufacturers  will  be  heard  from  before  long,  and  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  consequence  of  the  present  conditions 
European  manufactures  are  being  rushed  into  Russia  and  the 
ports  are  crowded  with  vessels  carrying  them. 

"American  exports  consist  largely  of  general  agricultural  ma- 
chinery to  Russia,  while  vast  quantities  of  railroad  material, 
mining  and  general  machinery  have  been  exported  to  Vladivos- 
toek  from  Atlantie  ports,  mueh  of  it  being  shipped  from  New 
York." 

The  London  Economist's  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  says 
that  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Russian  empire  is  practically 
stationary.  The  imports  over  the  European  border  fell  off  four 
per  cent,  last  year,  altho  the  exports  increased  14  per  cent.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  .States  is  about  $30  per  capita  ;  that 
of  Russia  $5  per  capita,  a  sum  lower  than  the  per  capita  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  country  such  a 
record  would  create  concern,  but  in  Russia  it  is  considered  excel- 
lent, as  the  Czar  wishes  his  subjects  to  do  their  trading  among 
themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  become  dependent  upon  other 
nations. 


A   SWEEPING  MILWAUKEE   INJUNCTION. 

ONE  of  the  most  sweeping  injunctions  ever  issued  in  a  labor 
case  was  granted  last  week  by  a  Milwaukee  judge  to  the 
Vilter  Manufacturing  Company  of  that  city.  This  injunction  is 
directed  against  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and 
prohibits  the  strikers  "from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  men 
employed  at  the  Vilter  Works,  from  gathering  about  the  plant, 
from  posting  pickets,  from  combining  with  tradesmen  in  order  to 
boycott  the  Vilter  Company,  or  to  refuse  to  sell  supplies  to  the 
men  employed  there  and  who  have  refused  to  quit,"  and,  in 
short,  forbidding  the  strikers  from  doing  anything  that  will  "in 
anj'  way  operate  to  damage  the  Vilter  Company  or  its  employ- 
ees." The  injunction  is  returnable  to  the  circuit  court  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  may,  of  course,  be  set  aside.  Says  the  news  de- 
patch  : 

"The  suit  is  without  a  parallel,  and  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
issued.  If  it  proves  successful,  it  will  play  a  most  important  part 
in  labor  disturbances  of  the  future.  While  the  action  is  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  Vilter  Company,  it  is  really  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  that  is  the  plaintiff,  the  Vilter  Com- 
pany having  been  selected  to  serve  as  plaintiff  because,  it  is 
said,  the  ;uities  existing  were  greatest  in  its  favor  and' Milwau- 
kee was  considered  as  the  best  place  in  the  country  in  which  to 
fight  the  battle  in  the  courts." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  in  discussing  the  issues  at  stake,  de- 
clares : 

"It  has  come  to  be  generally  conceded  that  organization  of 
employers,  capital,  and  labor  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  and 
profit  is  legitimate  and  stands  on  equal  footing  for  all.  It  is  also 
conceded  that  workmen  may  quit  work  when  they  please  and  for 
any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  save  possibly  in  some  cases  where 
large  interests  involving  public  Safety  are  concerned.  And  this 
is  rather  a  question  of  comity  and  morals  for  the  quitter  than  a 
definition  of  law.  But  the  question  of  how  far  labor  may  go  in 
preventing  others  who  wish  to  work  from  replacing  the  strikers 
needs  a  clear  definition.  The  claim  of  this  right  so  to  prevent  any 
from  taking  employment  has  been  strenuously  resisted.  It  is 
argued  that  rights  and  duties  arc  reciprocal;  the  right  to  quit 
work  infers  the  right  to  take  work  with  equal  freedom.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  if  employers  are  subject  to  the  one  rule,  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  other.     Our  courts,  laws,  and  public  opin- 


ion hold  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  slavery  in  our  system. 

.Men  must  be  free  to  follow  their  pursuits  in  thei:  A 

mail'      labor  is  his  own  absolutely.     He  maj 

by  himself  or  voluntarily  surrender  a  partial  contn  an- 

izatio  be  wills.     But  it  is  his  personal  right  and  the: 

be  no  compulsion  on  either  side.     This  is  the  vital  que 

issue." 

Detroit  Free  Press  maintains  that  the  injunction  is  per- 
fectly proper  and  legal.  "We  frankly  confess,"  it  says,  "that 
we  can  not  detect  wherein  the  Milwaukee  judge  has  in  the 
slightest  degree  curtailed  o  assed  upon  the 'rights'  of  la- 

bor.    The  right  to  strike  is  not  qui  holding  of  the 

court,  as  we  read,  is  that  when  employees  voluntaril  »wn 

their  tools  and  quit  their  employers,  all  preexisting  relations  are 
broken  and  the  strikers   have  no  more -claims  upon  which  to  ; 
sume  than  have  the  veriest  strangers.     Within  their  rij  1  iti- 

zens  they  may  do  just  what  other  citizens  may  do,  and  no  moi 
The  Chicago  Evenitig  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  | 
ceeding  a  very  high  handed  one.      It  says: 

"Is  picketing  unlawful  in  Wisconsin?  We  do  not  think  it  is. 
A  court  of  equity  has  no  power  to  forbid  lawful  acts.  There  are 
other  things  named  in  the  injunction  which  are  not  necessarily 
unlawful,  tho  they  may  result  in  injury  to  the  company.  Ui 
the  recent  able  opinions  of  Judges  Baker  and  Waterman  injury, 
even  if  malicious,  is  no  test  of  legal  wrong.  Public  opinion  will 
not  tolerate  one-sided  application  of  the  vague  conspiracy  la 
If  blacklisting  is  permissible,  boycotting  is  equally  so,  provided 
it  is  peaceable. 

"Peace  between  capital  and  labor  will  not  be  promoted  by  the 
abuse  of  the  injunction  remedy." 


AFRO-AMERICAN     COMMENTS 
DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


ON 


THE  comments  of  the  Afro-American  papers  in  these  days  of 
negro  disfranchisement  are  marked  by  a  sad  and  hopeless 
tone  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  usual  cheerfulness  and  op- 
timism of  the  negro  race.  The  Savannah  Gazette  (Afro-Ameri- 
can), for  example,  says: 

"These  be  terrible  times  through  which  the  Afro-American  is 
now  passing,  but  more  terrible  will  they  be  upon  the  future  Cau- 
casian, for  they  are  sowing  what  they  must  evidently  reap. 

"That  the  Caucasian  is  doing  his  utmost  to  subjugate  the 
negro  to  the  merest  ownerless  slave,  crush  out  his  manhood,  de- 
stroy his  race  pride  and  self-respect  is  an  evident  fact  by  every 
move  of  the  white  man  upon  his  checkerboard  of  current  history. 
Whether  he  will  succeed  or  not  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  the  negro  himself,  aided  by  the  nobler  instincts  and 
element  of  the  royal-blooded  white  people  of  the  South.  Without 
their  assistance  we  can  accomplish  but  little. 

"  It  seems  that  the  South  is  at  present  dominated  by  a  soulless, 
heartless,  cracker  element  whose  highest  aim  and  ambition  is  to 
take  away  from  the  black  man   every  vestige  of  hope  and  p.. 
beyond  lbs  reach  all  avenues  to  civilized  citizenship 
complishment  of  this  purpose  will    mean   the  chattel  and  charla- 
tanism of  the  whole  negro  race. 

"To  defeat  this  plan  we  must  enlist  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  every   Christian  white  man   and  woman   in  America  and 
interest   them    in  our  cause.     We  must  get  them  to  see  the 
equitable  justice  meted  out  to  as  by  the  various  ju  our 

courts   and    the   mean   advantages    taken   of    us  by   1 
nearly  as  high  in  authority,  and  ask  them  to  :timent 

against   the   perpetration  of  such  injustices  upon  a  \\\  . 
and  defenseless  people.      We  must  make  it  plain  to 
people  that  the  unsympathetic  and  heartless  ones  of  their:, 
are    inscribing   on    the    pages   oi  tnd 

blood  the  doom  of  our  defenseless  race  anil  that  while  doing  this 
they  are  thoughtlessly  inditing  their  own  damnation." 

The  Washington  Bee  (Afro-American)  says  in  a  similar  strain  : 

"Is  there  no  one  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  black  man? 
Does  he  deserve  the  treatment  that  he  ug  from  th  . 
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who  ■ 

om  him 
iial 
him  lament.     'J 
advii  e  "i    /  he   Bee  \>>  tho  o  make  no 

.'.•  will  all  na 

in  peaci  my. 

riie  constitutions  ession   at 

■  ml,  Va.,  will  no  doubt  put 
man  of  hi 
sevi  right,  tl      i      tiny  of  1 

doomed,     [f  tin  lit  will  prevail  and  the  la- 

mentatl  to  an  end.    There  is  a  God,  and 

a  just  o  -.Willi! 

The  New  York  o-American)  says: 

"Someof  t;  bers  of  the  Virj  itutional  conven- 

.  have  the  1  idment  to  th  :  al  Con- 

Stitutioi  1  we  suspect  thai  sonic  of  these  members 

were  w  Ro  I  ttox.     They  do  not  for- 

get. They  still  remember  the  valor  of  the  Mar!,  troops  at  New- 
market Heights  and  Petersburg.  They  are  sowing  the  seeds  for 
more  trouble.     They  should  be  wiser. 

"The  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  not  be  repealed.  The  crazy 
people  who  want  to  repeal  it  should  remember  how  much  it  cost 
to  enact  it  in  the  fundamental  law.  Revolutions  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  backward.  It  would  be  a  sorry  old  world  if  they 
were.  We  are  bound  to  move  forward  to  a  broader  and  juster 
citizenship  on  national  and  not  race  lines." 


"THE   LOOTING    OF    PENNSYLVANIA." 

nHHE  sensation  created  by  the  action  of  the  mayor  and  council 
■*■  of  Philadelphia  in  giving  away,  under  authority  conferred 
by  the  recent  "ripper"  legislation  of  the  State,  railroad  fran- 
chises over  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  streets  has  attracted 
attention  and  drawn  caustic  comment  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
"John  Wanamaker  appears  to  have  driven  the  Philadelphia  fran- 
chise grabbers  into  a  corner,"  remarks  the  Portland  (Me.)  A dver- 
liser(Kep.) ,  referring  to  Wanamaker's  offer  of  $2,500,000  for  the 


THE   MAN     WHO    HAS    RKCENTLY  SF.CURKD    BY   "TREATY"   A    LARGE    TRAC1 
Ol    LAND   FROM    THE   "INDIANS." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

franchises  that  were  given  away.  "The  quiet  submission  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  to  the  street-railway  franchise  steal." 
dryly  adds  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  "has  convinced 
the   Pennsylvania   boodlers   that   the  public   rather  likes  to  be 
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Mr.    Wanamaker's   pai  -    the 

course   of   the    state   machine   and    thi 
iminent  one,  and  his  renewal  of  ), 
$2,500,0110   tor   the   franchises  granted,  w 

to  be  distributed  among  th' 
of   these  valuable   privileges,  is   widely  noticed.      In   his 
letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Congressman  R 
he   not  only   makes   the   financial  offer  just   outlined,    b 
agrees  to  build   and  operate  railroads  on  which   three-cent  f:. 
shall  be  charged  between  the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.m.  and  5  and  7 
P.M.,  and   consents   to  return   the  franchises  to  the  city  at  any 
time  within  ten  years  for  the  price  of  the  actual  money  expended 
and  invested.      lie  further  stipulates  that  the  money  he  pays  to 
the  city  shall  be  used   for  the  deepening  of  the   Delaware  River 
channel   and   the  building  of  public  schools.      Mr.  Wanamak' 
effort  to  "balk  a  rotten  political   deal,"  says  the  Omaha  ll'or/d- 
Herald  (Dem.),  "entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  hom. 
zens."     A  view  of  his  action  more  in  accord  with  that  of  his  poli- 
tical enemies  is  voiced  by  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.) ,  which 
says  : 

"  Mr.  Wanamaker  really  doesn't  want  to  go  into  the  street-rail- 
way business.  He  doesn't  want  these  franchises.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker is  only  playing  politics.  He  puts  in  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  politics,  but  has  achieved  few  successes.  His  offers  for  these 
municipal  privileges  are  for  publication  only.  He  desires  to  ad- 
vertise the  fact  in  a  conspicuous  and  sensational  way  that  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  being  looted  in  the  interest  of  certain  per- 
sons who  are  friends  of  his  political  enemies." 

The  struggle  against  the  domination  of  the  Quay-Ashbridge 
machine  has  largely  crystallized  around  the  personality  of  1 
trict-Attorney  Rothermel,  who  has  come  into  prominence  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  hostility  to  the  designs  of  the  Republican 
politicians  and  the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  rejected  by  them 
in  their  nomination  of  city  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  "Dis- 
trict Attorney  Rothermel  is  the  embodiment  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  people  ami  the  criminal  machine  ays  I 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.).  "  Xo  argument  is  needed 
to  convince  intelligent  citizens  that  P.  F.  Rothermel  was  rejected 
for  renomination, "  adds  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.  . 
"for  the  sole  reason  that  his  vigilant  and  courageous  adnv 
tion  of  the  district  attorney's  office  is  the  one  obstacle  to  their 
schemes  of  misrule  and  corruption."  A  vast  mass-meeting,  at- 
tended by  many  thousands  of  citizens  and  addressed  by  Col.  A. 
K.  MeClure  and  other  well-known  speakers,  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Thursday  of  last  week,  and  severe  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  "insolently  despotic  power"  of  state  and 
city  officials  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  returning  Mr. 
Rothermel  to  office.  This  assemblage,  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Times  (Ind.  Dem).  "struck  the  deepest  and  the  fiercest  note 
that  has  been  heard  in  this  State  for  many  a  year."  A  telegram 
indorsing  the  movement  was  received  from  Postmaster-General 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  who  asked  to  be  enrolled  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  meeting,  and  this  has  led  to  the  impression  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  President  and   Cabinet  are  with   the  reform 
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movement.  It  is  also  significant  that  suclr  stanch  Republican 
papers  as  the  New  York  Mail  <///,/  Express  (reputed  to  be  Sena- 
tor Piatt's  organ)  denounce  in  no  measured  terms  the  action  of 
the  Philadelphia  officials.  "Civic  honor  demands  that  tiie  so- 
called  Republican 'machine  '  beditched."  it  says.  "Republicans 
everywhere  will  throw  up  their  hats  if  Philadelphia  will  only  do 
it."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.) ,  which  is  championing 
almost  single-handed  the  course  of  Senator  Quay  and  Mayor 
Ashbridge,  contains  much  bitter  comment  on  "  Wanamakerism  " 
and  the  "  falsehood  and  vituperation  of  the  yellow  journals."  Mr. 
Rothermel  it  describes  as  "Mr.  Wanamaker's  heretofore  private 
counsel."     It  continues: 

"Because  John  Wanamaker  wants  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  newspaper  organs  of  Wanamakerism  have  been  tell- 
ing the  people  that  they  have  been  robbed. 

"They  have  not  been. 

"It  is  a  lie. 

"The  movement  for  Rothermel  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  cloak 
that  conceals  the  hidden  hands  of  the  political  manipulators. 
The  prominent  citizens  who  attended  last  night's  meeting  have 
not  been  taken  behind  the  curtain.  When  they  penetrate  there, 
when  they  discover  what  there  really  is  behind  this  movement, 
they  will  run  from  it  like  frightened  sheep. 

"  For  behind  it  all  is  hypocrisy — nothing  else. 

"And  hypocritical  hands  are  doing  the  secret  manipulating. 

"Our  friends  of  last  night's  meeting  unwittingly,  unknowingly, 
have  become  the  catspaws  of  a  Personal-Interest  movement  that 
is  bound  in  the  end  to  go  to  smash. 

"And  when  the  thing  is  fully  exposed  and  understood,  as  it  will 
be  in  the  course  of  time,  there  will  be  a  very  general  stampede 
from  it." 


SOUTH    AMERICA    AND   THE    MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

NOT  the  least  startling  and  far-reaching  result  of  the  "ex- 
pansion "  policy  now  definitely  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  found 
in  its  influence  upon  our  commerce  among  the  South  American 
states  and  their  attitude  toward  us.  "While  we  are  trying  to 
establish  an  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,"  declares  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  "Germany  is  rapidly  establish- 
ing her  trade  in  South  America,  our  natural  market.  While  the 
American  people  are  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the  Melane- 
sian  archipelago  in  Asia,  they  have  been  giving  the  European 
nations  the  pretexts  they  wish  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
western  hemisphere."  The  activity  of  Germany  in  colonizing 
Brazil  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  presaging  ambitious  de- 
signs. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  in  Brazil  about 
300,000  Germans.  Venezuela,  too,  especially  since  the  present 
asphalt  imbroglio,  is  reported  to  have  been  "  flirting  with  Euro- 
pean governments,"  and  Chile  is  far  from  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try. A  most  significant  expression  of  .South  American  senti- 
ment is  contained  in  an  article  by  SeSor  Gransac,  librarian  of  the 
National  Library  in  Buenos  Ayres,  reported  in  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  (lad.).  "This  writer  may  be  all  that  is  bad." 
remarks  The  Post,  "prejudiced,  blind,  suspicious,  ungrateful. 
Yet  he  undoubtedly  speaks  for  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  the 
states  south  of  the  equator." 

Senor  Gransac,  in  his  article,  trenchantly  discusses  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  dwells  upon  the  serious  modification  of  the 
attitude  of  the  larger  South  American  nations  toward  the  United 
States,  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  latter-day  "fla- 
ming Yankee  imperialism."  He  makes  itclearthal  the  great  and 
growing  republics  of  South  America-Chile.  Argentina,  and 
Brazil — feel  themselves  to-day  much  more  threatened  by  the 
United  States. than  by  Europe.  "  These  republics.  "  writes  Senor 
Gransac,  "have  no  fear  of  civilized  and  industrial  Europe— the 
only  Europe  we  know.     She  exchanges  her  goods  for  ours  with- 


out tr>,;;ig  to  shut  out  our  products,  and  sends  us  thousands  of 
her  sons  every  year  to  become  full  citizens  and  defen<.  eir 

new  country."     As  far  as  the  larger  states  are  concerned,  they 
now  need  no  protection  against  Europe  and  the  Mom  me 

is  "played  out."     Speaking  of  the  moral  effect  of  America's  c 
nial  pol  I  rransac  declares  that  an  attack  has  been  made 

"not  upon  our  autonomy,  but  upon  our  political  beliefs,  and  an 
attack  delivered  by  the  \  '-pie  who  had  impressed  them 

upon  1:      by  both  precept  and  example  ;  we  find  ours* 
dered,  like  a  scholar  in  is  teacher. 

Having  lost  all  faith  in  I  tie,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 

faith  in  his  gospel.     The  historian  will  not  regard  it  as  the  small- 


KIOMI     UNDER    HIS    NOSF.. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Times. 

est  of  the  crimes  of  American  imperialism  that  it  gave  this  pro- 
found shock  to  the  souls  of  us  South  Americans." 

Commenting  on   these  remarks,    the   Baltimore   .Yews   (Ind.) 
says : 

"In  reckoning  up  the  gains  and  losses  of  our  expansion  policy, 
a  tremendous  make-weight  must  be  put  into  the  wrong  side  of 
the  scales  to  represent  the  loss  of  the  unique  place  we  held.  U] 
1S98,  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  in  our  supposed  free- 
dom from  the  desire  for  external  dominion  to  which  the  others 
were  all  subject.  He  would  be  a  bold  computer  who  should  un- 
dertake to  determine  how  many  guns  and  how  great  a  tonnage  of 
war-ships  it  would  take  to  redress  the  balance." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

J'ow  Justice  Brewer  is  married  lie  will  probably  find  out  what  it   means 
to  have  his  decisions  reversed. — The  Omaha  .V 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  to  the  Cubans  that  the  Independence  that 
is  so  speedy  is  only  a  yacht.— The  A'..-  Journal. 

NO'i    v  Plum. — One  thing  the  Russians  can't  say — that  is  that  I 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  green  « lage.—  The  Detroit  Jota 

(ii  ni  i<  \i,  CAII  1  1  -.  having  read  the  news  from  F'enn- 
become  disgusted  with  his  own  primitive  methods. —  The  I 

Admiral  Cbrvera  may  at  lea  itulate  b 

putes  as  to  whose  likeiv  D  any  medal. — The  H'.i 

A  NI  WSPAPER    headline   reads:    "Has   Emperor  Kwang-Hsu    been  mur- 
dered?"    He  has ;  fourteen  times  within  our  remembrance.—  77;, 
News. 

SOLOMON    had   a   world-wide    reputation    for  wisdom     but   then   I 
gentleman   had   no   youthful   college    gl  -   to  com: 

( 'hicagv  A 

A.  CONFIDENTIAI    EXPLANATION. — "/  .:  do  we  mead  .rtbat 

we  do  not   intend  to  annex  Manchnria?"  <nd.    "V.  re- 

plied the  Russian  >aveann< 

" 

Bats  measuring  nearly  five  feet  from  t  have  bee- 

covered   in    1  a.      Betti 

Sonic  of  our  baseball  pla\  1  a  bat  about  that  width  ti  .eir 

hitting  the  ball.—  The  St.  Lotos  Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LITERATURE   AND   THE    PROFESSIONS. 

T  1  7  E  lately  quoted  some  statements  of  Mr.  George  H.  "Warner 
*  »  concerning  the  nationality  of  American  authors,  founded 
upon  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams's  "  Handbook  of  American  Litera- 
ture." A  new  edition  of  that  work  has  now  been  published  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  writers  in  this  country  since 
its  settlement  has  reached  a  total  of  about  7,  500,  instead  of  6,500 
as  given  in  the  preceding  edition. 

In  a  second  article,  Mr.  Warner,  who  was  associate  editor  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture," gives  some  facts,  founded  on  the  new  edition  of  Adams's 
"Handbook,"  concerning  literature  as  a  profession.  Literature 
here  has  not  been,  as  in  the  older  countries,  an  exclusive"caste 
or  profession,  he  remarks.  "What  has  appeared  in  print  has 
been  mainly  the  work  of  men  who  have  produced  what  their  vo- 
cations have  led  them  to  wish  to  express  ;  even,  as  in  most  cases, 
outside  the  realm  of  the  pure  literary  intent."  He  continues  (in 
the  New  York  limes  Saturday  Review,  May  25)  : 

"The  profession  of  letters  not  being  a  distinct  one,  what  takes 
its  place  is  rather  a  profession  of  scholarship.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  men  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  like 
the  ministry,  education,  the  law,  medicine,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  authors. 

"The  clerical  profession,  as  one  might  reason  from  the  ancient 
meaning  and  application  of  the  word  clerk,  contributes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  writers,  except,  of  course,  writers  of  newspa- 
pers. It  has  the  most  leisure  from  its  public  duties  and  is  prone 
to  declare  its  views  on  any  subject  with  less  timidity  than  any 
Other  class  of  men,  except,  again,  journalists.  In  the  early  pe- 
riod religious  controversy  and  assertion  were  its  principal  themes  ; 
in  the  last  half-century  the  effort  of  the  writers  has  been  to  sweep 
back  the  incoming  tide  of  science  with  a  broom,  to  contradict  dis- 
coveries in  material  things  on  moral  grounds,  or  to  defend  and 
sustain  some  self-destroying  dogma  of  their  creed  ;  but  there  has 
been  a  large  product  of  exposition,  exegesis,  counsel,  and  spiri- 
tual experience,  which  has  had  much  influence  in  its  time,  tho 
the  part  of  it  which  is  printed  by  request  stands  on  the  book 
shelves  of  the  dealers  longer  than  any  other,  and  tho  sermons  are 
the  cheapest  literature  offered  by  the  dealers  in  old  books. 

"  But  the  clergyman  has  been  busy  also  in  the  lighter  form  of 
literature,  and  has  written  prolifically  on  current  and  political 
topics,  essays  on  art,  literature,  travel,  fishing,  history,  and  many 
have  added  the  novel  and  the  poem  to  the  score.  From  a  careful 
estimate,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  fully  25  per  cent,  out 
of  a  list  of  about  6, 500  authors,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colonies 
till  now,  have  been  clergymen.  Qf  these,  the  Congregational 
ministers  are  the  most  numerous,  being  approximately  5.9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  25  per  cent.  The  Methodists  come  next,  with 
3.6;  the  Presbyterians,  with  3.5;  the  Episcopalians,  3.4;  the 
Unitarians,  2.8;  the  Baptists,  2.7;  the  Universalists,  1.3;  the 
Reformed  Dutch,  1  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  0.4,  with  the  Quakers, 
Swedenborgians,  Lutherans,  Cambellites,  and  Irvingites  making 
up  the  total  25  per  cent 

"Next  in  number  to  the  clergy  stand  those  who,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  are  classed  as  educators,  presidents  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  schools,  professors,  instructors,  and  teach- 
ers— a  body  of  men  who  stand  sponsors  for  learning  and  culture 
and  who  have  among  them  some  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  authors  of  the 
United  States.  Their  works  are  more  closely  related  to  scholar- 
ship than  any  other 

"  Next  in  order  the  legal  profession  has  the  most  authors  to  its 
credit,  some  8  per  cent.  The  books  produced  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  not  solely,  tho  they  are  mainly,  upon  legal  subjects,  the 
wilderness  of  statutes  in  our  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  multitude  of  decisions,  which  really  constitute  the  law, 
rendering  it  profitable  to  publish  guides  and  expositions  of  law 
in  great  numbers.  It  was  stated  recently  that  in  the  last  year 
more  works  have  appeared  on  law  than  on  any  other  topic  except 
fiction.  Journalism,  with  its  coordinate  divisions  of  editor  and 
publisher,  has  about  the  same  rate  as  the  law.     It  is  to  be  re- 


marked, however,  that  in  literature  journalism  has  been  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  successful  literary  occupation  aside  from  the 
newspaper.  The  next  prominent  class  is  that  of  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  with  some  5  per  cent.  The  doctor  has  shown  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  become  a  naturalist,  perhaps  to  produce,  or  at 
least  understand,  his  own  simples,  and  a  novelist  perhaps  to 
medicine  the  souls  of  his  patients  ;  at  any  rate,  we  owe  him 
many  a  literary  incantation." 


CHURCHILL'S 


"THE    CRISIS"    AND    THE 
CRITICS. 


]W[R.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  popular  success  in  Ameri- 
+■*■*■  can  historical  romance  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  lessened 
by  his  latest  work,  "The  Crisis."  It  is  not  a  sequel  to  "Richard 
Carvel."  and  yet  it  is  a  sequence,  several  of  the  descendants  of 
that  already  famous  revolutionary  hero  figuring  in  this  new 
story.  There  are 
numerous  signs  that 
Mr.  Churchill's  pop- 
ularity (the  publish- 
ers of  "The  Crisis  " 
announced  a  first 
edition  of  100,  ooo)  is 
awakening  the  re- 
sentment of  the  crit- 
ics, and  several  of 
them  feel  called  up- 
on to  treat  the  book 
with  mixed  severity 
and  levity.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the 
book  is  recognized 
as  a  result  of  con- 
scientious study  and 
of  more  than  aver- 
age literary  skill. 
The  London  Spec- 
tator describes  the 
plot  of  the  story  as 
follows  : 

"The  true  hero  of  winston  chukchill. 

the  story  is  Lincoln, 

and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Churchill  for  a  very  honest  por- 
trait of  that  great  man,  and  a  most  graphic  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conquered  the  admiration  of  the  fas- 
tidious. The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  St.  Louis,  mainly 
in  the  ante-bellum  years.  Thither  come  Mrs.  Brice  and  her 
son  from  Boston  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  thither  also 
Eliphalet  Hopper,  the  shrewd,  sanctimonious  Yankee  adven- 
turer and  villain  of  the  plot.  Stephen  Brice  studies  law 
with  Judge  Whipple,  a  fiery  Abolitionist,  but  a  great  personal 
friend  of  Colonel  Carvel,  a  typical  Southern  cavalier  and  father 
of  the  lovely  Virginia  Carvel.  With  her  Stephen,  of  course,  falls 
in  love,  but  Virginia,  tho  magnetized  by  his  strong  personality, 
loses  no  chance  of  expressing  her  disdain  for  his  politics.  Be- 
tween the  Judge  and  the  Colonel,  representing  the  extreme  views 
on  either  side,  we  have  exponents  of  various  shades  of  opinion 
on  the  burning  question  of  the  day  in  the  little  group  of  families 
who  compose  the  dramatis  persona.  As  the  war  grows  immi- 
nent, the  relations  become  more  and  more  strained.  But  Mr. 
Churchill's  tact  in  treading  on  the  ignes  suppositos  cineri doloso 
never  deserts  him.  He  holds  the  personal  balance  wonderfully 
even  between  the  rival  camps.  In  the  end  Brice,  after  rescuing 
Virginia's  betrothed,  is  rewarded  by  the  avowal  of  her  love, 
while,  to  balance  this  Northern  conquest,  the  role  of  villain  is 
filled  to  detestation  by  the  money-grubbing  Yankee  traitor,  Eliph- 
alet Hopper.  We  may  note  as  a  special  and  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  book  the  account  of  the  German  colony  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  notable  part  played  by  them  on  the  side  of  the 
North." 

The  critic  of  The  Spectator  considers  Mr.  Churchill's  popular- 
ity (for  in  Great  Britain  also  "Richard  Carvel  "  has  had  a  great 
sale,  due  in  part,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  author's  name  is 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  British  war  correspondent  now  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons)  is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  times,  for 
he  has  given  us  in  "The  Crisis  "  "an  exceedingly  spirited,  inter- 
esting, and  right-minded  romance  of  the  Civil  War." 

The  Speaker  (London)  is  also  quite  laudatory,  tho  its  admira- 
tion is  by  no  means  unrestrained.     It  says : 

"Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  written  a  book  that  seems  to  sum 
up  the  tendency  of  much  recent  American  fiction.  Intense  patri- 
otism and  fearless  sentimentality  seem  to  be  the  leading  traits  of 
the  school,  and  they  are  both  expressed  at  their  best  in  Mr. 
Churchill's  excellent  new  novel.  '  The  Crisis  '  is  a  living,  stir- 
ring story  of  the  great  Secession  War 

"We  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  this  mise  en  scene 
and  this  period  in  history.  We  know  what  those  impossibly  thor- 
oughbred-looking young  men  that  we  see  in  the  illustrations  to 
it  will  do  in  their  impossibly  restrained  manner.  We  have  heard 
it  all  before.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  it  has  never  been 
quite  so  well  done  as  Mr.  Churchill  does  it.  and  his  frank  hero- 
worship  gives  the  book  something  of  the  glamour  of  a  national 
epic.     For  his  hero  is  Abraham  Lincoln." 

7 lie  Academy  (London)  also  thinks  that  Mr.  Churchill's  popu- 
larity is  to  be  permanent,  not  transient  ;  but  that  as  an  original 
artist  he  does  not  count.  We  quote  from  its  review  of  "The 
Crisis  "  : 

"'Richard  Carvel'  was  admirably  constructed — hard,  formal, 
and  brilliant.  'The  Crisis'  is  the  same.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
has  not  gone  back.  He  will  not  be  among  those  authors  who 
achieve  fame  in  a  month  only  to  lose  it  again  in  a  few  years. 
He  will  always  be  a  dignified  and  impressive  figure  in  American 
letters,  and  his  books  will  always  have  an  immense  sale.  So 
much  it  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy.  As  an  artist  of  original  force 
and  vision  he  counts  not  at  all.  Save  that  'Richard  Carvel' 
dealt  with  the  Revolution  and  'The  Crisis  '  deals  with  the  Civil 
War  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two  novels.  The 
characters  are  the  same  puppets  in  each  ;  the  spirit  of  every  epi- 
sode is  the  same.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  hackneyed,  essen- 
tially, than 'The  Crisis. '  Yet  it  is  a  quite  readable  book — such 
is  Mr.  Churchill's  virtuosity.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
very  best  work  of  an  industrious  and  highly  ingenious  man.  The 
historical  portraits — of  Lincoln,  Sherman,  Crant — are  put  in  with 
minute  detail:  they  are  perfectly  faithful— and  lifeless.  The 
whole  book  is  a  wonderful  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  In  saying 
that  it  could  not  be  better  and  it  could  not  be  worse  than  it  is  we 
have  no  wish  to  utter  a  paradox." 

The  critic  of  Literature  (London)  is  less  sparing  of  praise. 
He  pronounces  the  book  to  be  "as  well  executed  a  novel  as  we 
nave  come  across  for  many  a  long  day,"  and  thinks  Mr.  Churchill 
"probably  the  best  writer  of  fiction  now  living"  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  characters  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  espe- 
cially Lincoln  are  considered  "lifelike  enough,"  but  they  are 
not  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Churchill's  creations: 

"The  handful  of  St.  Louis  citizens  that  he  sets  before  us — 
Colonel  Carvel  and  his  daughter,  Judge  Whipple,  and  the  Col- 
faxes — step  at  once  (as  only  the  characters  of  a  master  in  fiction 
can)  into  the  ranks  of  our  chosen  friends.  Mr.  Churchill's  popu- 
larity, both  in  England  and  America,  is  something  to  marvel  at, 
but  'The  Crisis  '  shows  that  it  is  not  undeserved.  He  has  the 
gift  of  sympathy — the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts  in  an  author's 
equipment.  There  is  a  touch  of  Thackeray  about  him,  and  not 
only  in  the  manner  of  writing,  but  in  the  essentials." 

The  verdict  of  the  American  critics,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
expressed  themselves,  is  similar  to  that  reached  by  the  British 
reviewers — that  Mr.  Churchill  shows  marked  literary  talent,  but 
not,  as  yet,  literary  genius.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  reviewing 
"The  Crisis"  in  the  New  York  Times  Saturdqp  Review,  writes: 

"It  is  distinctly  the  most  carefully  studied  and  the  most  con- 
vincing ilovel  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  Civil  War ;  no 
other  story  brings  the  reader  so  close  to  some  of  the  great  figures 
in  the  struggle  ;  no  other  brings  before  the  imagination  so  dis- 
tinctly the  terrible  experiences  which  befell  those  who  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  storm.  'The  Crisis  '  is  a  footnote  to  American 
iistory,  as  well  as  a  stirring  and  moving  novel." 


7 he  Bookman  (New  York;  thinks  that  "The  Crisis  "  in  "an 
earnest  and  serious  bit  of  work,"  and,  in  a  minor  way,  "a  very 
important  addition  to  contemporary  American  literature";  but 
that  it  is  "without  the  slightest  touch  of  genius,"  and  "utterly 
uninspired."  The  Independent  similarly  finds  "but  the  least  spark 
of  vitality  in  the  book,"  and  thinks  that  the  story,  tho  carefully 
elaborated,  "contains  neither  plot  nor  movement"  ;  the  characters 
are  "commonplace  and  unconvincing,"  the  language  "correct  but 
heavy  "  ;  and  yet  that  "there  is  nowhere  any  meretricious  or  vul- 
gar appeal,"  "the  sentiment  throughout  is  good,  even  noble," 
and  it  is  apparent  that  "the  author  held  before  him  the  highest 
ideals  of  writing. "  William  Marion  Reedy,  writing  in  [lie  Mir- 
ror (St.  Louis),  says  that  the  one  triumph  of  the  book  is  the 
character  of  Jinny  Carvel  (granddaughter  of  Richard  Carvel  and 
Dorothy).     Mr.  Reedy  writes: 

"She  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  triumph.  She  is  greater  than 
his  hero  or  heroes,  than  Lincoln,  Grant,  or  Sherman.  She's  a 
girl  of  girls,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  it  is  so,  for  the  outlines  of 
her  character  are  to  be  found  in  a  thousand  stories  of  girls  who 
love  young  men  they  think  they  hate.  She  is  well  done  even  tho 
blocked  out  on  conventional  lines.  She  asserts  herself  in  defi- 
ance of  the  stock  situations  in  which  she  is  placed.  She  has  car- 
ried Mr.  Winston  Churchill  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  and  I 
suspect,  from  the  tenor  of  the  book,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
this  was  happening  while  he  was  writing  it.  But  that's  the  way 
with  our  triumphs." 


WHO    PAINTED   THE    REMBRANDT    PICTURES? 

IT  is  not  impossible  that  this  question  may  yet  become  the 
theme  of  a  discussion  as  impassioned  as  that  that  arose  over 
the  'question,  Who  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare?  In  1891, 
Max  Lautner  raised  the  former  question,  asserting  that  Rem- 
brandt was  a  very  humble  character,  who  could  not  have  painted 
the  pictures  showing  deep  spiritual  life  usually  credited  to  him 
unless  he  had  "two  souls."  The  artist  who  really  created  these 
great  works  of  art,  Lautner  declared,  was  Ferdinand  Yol.  Laut- 
ner was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule,  became  a  jest  for  con- 
noisseurs, and  even  his  friends  deserted  him.  "And  yet,"  now 
writes  Prof.  August  Rineklakein  the  Deutsche  Revue,  "  Lautnor 
is  right."  Professor  Rineklake,  who  is  an  architect  of  Munster, 
proceeds  as  follows  : 

"If  one  permits  oneself  to  point  out  to  the  defenders  of  Rem- 
brandt the  signature  [of  Vol],  which,  after  it  has  once  been  dis- 
covered, can  be  seen  on  all  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt  with  the 
naked  eye,  they  will  simply  characterize  this  by  the  word  "non- 
sense.' They  declare  the  letters  to  have  arisen  by  accident,  so 
that  a  ready  imagination  could  easily  fancy  this  signature  on  the 
pictures  made  from  cracks  and  tears,  as  there  are  always  many 
such  places  on  the  pictures.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  point  to 
the  possibility  of  the  canvas-maker  having  put  his  name  on  the 
canvas,  and  that  this  shows  through  the  oil  paint.  So  that  Vol, 
it  seems,  must  also  have  supplied  Rembrandt  with  canvas. 

"Rembrandt's  defenders  point  to  the'  irrefragable  proof  as 
found  in  the  etchings  which  '  undoubtedly  belong  to  him,'  and 
their  connection  with  the  paintings  ;  but  this  testimony  is  very 
slight. 

"I  have  before  me  '  L'CEuvres  de  Rembrandt  '  by  Mr.  Charles 
Blanc  (Paris,  1SS0).  By  examining  the  leaves  of  this  magnifi- 
cent work,  I  found  on  No.  230,  '  Rembrandt  en  buste. '  the  re- 
flected signature  of  Rembrandt.  Here  his  name  is  also  written 
in  the  ordinary  way  (that  is,  not  as  a  mirror  reflection).  This 
caused  me  to  examine  the  other  leaves  of  the  work  by  means  of 
a  mirror  also,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  on  air 
all  of  the  etchings  (just  as  Lattner  had  done  before  me),  clear 
and  distinct  in  every  place,  the  name  '  F.  Vol.'  There  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  doubt.     This  fact  could  not  be  ted. 

"It  appears  to  me  as  if  Vol,  after  finishing  a  plate,  had  taken 
some  blunt  object,  a  piece  01"  wood  with  a  very  fine  point. 
a  brush,  with  which,  after  dipping  it  into  the  acid,  he  had  traced 
his  name  wherever  he  could  do  so  without   injuring  the 
He  had  evidently  even  followed  an  impulse  leading  him  to  write 
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it  across  the  face,  probably  out  of  mere  sport,  for  in  both  large 
and  small  characters  the  name  'Vol '  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
of  the  etchings. 

"Now  it  will  be  easy  to  examine  into  the  genuineness  of  the 
pictures  and  etchings  of  Rembrandt  (so-called).  It  is  now  the 
duty  of  connoisseurs  to  search,  particularly  in  the  Holland  ar- 
chives, for  information  as  to  Vol  and  his  work,  as  well  as  to  his 
position  with  regard  to  Rembrandt.  It  is  particularly  important 
to  find  out  the  exact  period  of  Vol's  absence  in  Italy — which  I 
place  at  1642-1648 — and  to  examine  his  work  of  this  period.  In 
this  way  it  can  be  determined  how  far  he  was  influenced  by  Ital- 
ian art. 

"By  thorough  study  of  this  sort  entirely  new -light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  much  too  obscure  history  of  Dutch  art." —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DRAMATIC 


CENSORSHIP     AND 
PLAYS. 


ANTISEM1TIC 


THE  theater  as  a  means  of  propaganda  has  been  attempted 
by  the  Russian  and  French  Antisemites.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg and  certain  provincial  cities  of  Russia  a  drama  called  "The 
Sons  of  Israel  "  has  been  produced,  with  riots  and  disorder  as  the 
consequence.  The  Russian  censor  had  sanctioned  the  produc- 
tions, and  the  demonstrations  have  not  led  to  a  revocation  of  the 
permission.  The  impartial  critics  have  pronounced  the  play  to 
be  without  literary  or  dramatic  value — nothing  but  an  appeal  to 
fanaticism  and  race  prejudice,  while  the  antisemitic  press  declares 
it  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  art  and  an  assault  not  on  Judaism  gen- 
erally, but  only  on  ultra-orthodox,  unprogressive,  and  anti-nat- 
ional elements  among  the  Jews. 

In  Paris  the  theatrical  censor  has  prohibited  two  plays  re- 
cently, and  the  minister  has  upheld  him.  A  motion  of  censure 
against  the  ministry  for  this  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
drama  was  defeated  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  One  of  these  plays  is  extreme  in  its  anti- 
semitism,  and  was  suppressed  in  "the  interest  of  public  order 
and  civil  peace."  The  author  is  Albert  Guinon,  two  of  whose 
plays  have  attracted  attention  and  given  him  some  reputation  as 
a  serious  dramatist.  The  name  of  the  prohibited  drama  is  "  De- 
cadence,"  and  the  theme  is  the  decadence  of  the  old  French 
nobility  and  its  absolute  subjection  to  Jewish  money-lenders, 
schemers,  and  Shylocks.  The  law  in  France  does  not  prevent 
authors  of  prohibited  plays  from  publishing  them  in  book  form. 
Guinon  has  accordingly  published  his  "Decadence,"  and  the 
press  has  printed  summaries  and  reviews  of  it  of  unusual  length. 
From  Le  Journal  we  get  the  following  account  of  the  plot  and 
tendency  of  this  antisemitic  drama  : 

The  old  Duke  de  Barfleur,  a  rake  and  spendthrift,  has  dissi- 
pated his  entire  fortune  and  mortgaged  all  his  estates.  He  is  at 
his  wit's  end,  and  he  announces  his  ruin  to  his  daughter  Jean- 
nine.  Habituated  to  luxury  and  extravagance,  she  scarcely  com- 
prehends. The  Duke  hints  at  lending  his  name  to  certain  enter- 
prising firms  and  recommending  their  goods  to  the  public  ;  the 
daughter  reproaches  him  for  so  undignified  a  suggestion. 

Abraham  Strohmann,  a  dishonest  Jew  who  has  made  millions 
in  war  contracts,  the  supply  of  girl  slaves  to  Asiatic  rulers,  and 
later  in  more  "legitimate  "  financial  enterprises,  has  purchased 
all  the  notes  of  the  Duke  and  thus  become  his  single  creditor. 
He  has  a  son,  Nathan,  who  is  educated,  polished,  and  a  good 
Frenchman,  not  having  had  to  resort  to  his  father's  criminal 
methods  and  having  had  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. Nathan  is  in  love  with  Jeannine,  and  his  father,  with  his 
knowledge,  asks  the  Duke  for  his  daughter's  hand  in  the  son's 
name.  The  Duke  revolts  and  refuses,  and  the  merciless  creditor 
threatens  him  with  legal  proceedings  and  disgrace.  The  matter 
is  submitted  to  Jeannine.  She  scorns  Nathan  and  detests  Jews 
generally,  but  to  save  her  father  she  agrees  to  marry  Nathan. 

The  young  girl  loves,  and  is  loved  by,  a  nobleman  named 
Cherance.  They  part  in  anguish  and  intense  hatred  for  the 
Strohmanns.  But  the  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  young 
couple  establish  themselves    in   a  magnificent  residence.     Jean- 


nine's  friends  visit  her,  and  to  all  appearances  Nathan  is  admit- 
ted into  the  most  exclusive,  aristocratic  circles  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  But  in  reality  he  is  detested  and  despised  by  most, 
tolerated  by  the  rest,  and  only  one  gentleman  admits  a  liking  for 
him.  In  his  own  house,  behind  his  back,  but  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  he  is  ridiculed,  denounced,  and  spoken  of ,  together  with 
his  race,  in  terms  of  loathing  and  contempt. 

Jeannine  and  her  former  lover  awaken  Nathan's  jealousy,  and 
he  forbids  Cherance  to  continue  his  visits.  The  wife  defiantly 
tells  him  that  he  never  had  a  trace  of  her  affection  or  respect, 
and  that  her  love  is  all  given  to  Cherance.  At  first,  however, 
she  remains  true  to  her  marriage  vows,  but  later  she  leaves  Na- 
than and  becomes  the  mistress  of  Cherance. 

Even  this  illicit  love  is  overcome  by  the  "harsh  law  of  money." 
Cherance,  too,  is  ruined,  and  starvation  confronts  him  and  Jean- 
nine. Nathan  presents  himself,  suffering  from  jealous)',  humili- 
ation, and  wounded  pride,  and  succeeds  in  inducing  Jeannine 
to  return  to  him — a  sad,  but  not  repentant,  woman. 

Le  Journal  asserts  that  since  the  play  is  an  exposure  of  "the 
false  nobility  as  well  as  of  the  real  Jewry,"  and  the  blame  is  dis- 
tributed right  and  left  with  an  impartial  hand,  the  suppression 
ordered  by  the  censor  and  approved  by  the  ministry  was  without 
justification.  It  also  points  out  that  the  play  will  be  read  by 
more  people  than  could  possibly  have  seen  it  on  the  stage,  and 
that  the  intervention  of  the  Government  is  futile  in  so  far  as  the 
effect  on  public  opinion  is  concerned. — Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


MOST   POPULAR    BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

OF  the  most  popular  books  for  the  month  of  May,  according 
to  The  World's  Work  (July),  "  Eben  Holden,"  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes, "  and  "Richard  Yea-and-Nay  "  were  in  the  lead. 
They  appear  among  the  first  twelve  in  the  book-dealers'  and  in 
the  librarians'  reports,  as  given  below,  compiled  from  many  lists 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  comment,  The  World' s 
Work  says  :  "The  same  five  books  that  led  the  list  last  month  are 
at  the  head  this  month,  with  slightly  changed  relative  positions." 

Book-Dealers'  Reports. 


24 


25 


11. 

12. 
13- 

IS- 


1.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Kunkle. 

2.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thomp- 

son. 

4.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences  — 

Wiggin. 

5.  The  Octopus— Norris. 

6.  Eben  Holden — Bacheller. 

7.  Truth  Dexter— McCall. 

8.  Graustark— McCutcheon. 

9.  The   Life   and   Death  of  Richard 

Yea-and-Nay  —Hewlett, 
io.  In   the  Name  of   Woman— March- 

and. 
Quincy  Adams  Sawyer — Pidgeon. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire  —  Tar  king  ton. 
Like  Another  Helen— Horton. 
Sky  Pilot— Connor. 
The  Turn  of  the  Road— Frothing- 

ham. 

Librarians' 

1.  Eben  Holden— Bacheller.  17. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thomp-     18. 

son. 

3.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  — Hewlett.      19. 
t.  The   Cardinal's    Snuff-Box — Har- 

land.  20. 

5.  fi)leanor — Ward.  21. 

6.  Babs,  the  Impossible— Grand. 

7.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King— Craw-  22. 

ford.  23. 

8.  The    Life    of     Phillips    Brooks- 

Allen.  24. 

q.  Sky  Pilot— Connor.  25. 

10.  The  Life  of  T.H.Huxley— Huxley. 

11.  The  Master  Christian— Corelli.  26. 

12.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  27. 

— Major. 

13.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle.     28. 

14.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  — Lloyd. 

15.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson     29. 

— Goss.  30. 

16.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 


16.  Juldetty— McElroy. 

17.  Up  from  Slavery— Washington. 

18.  Uncle  Terry  —  Munn. 

19.  Sir  Christopher — Goodwin. 

20.  Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer. 

21.  The  Story  of  Sarah—  Forssland. 

22.  Betsy  Ross— Hotchkiss. 

23.  The  Cardinal's    Snuff-Box— Har- 
land. 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Expe- 
rience—Burnham. 
Crucial  Instances — Wharton. 

26.  Clayton  Hallowell — Van  Praag. 

27.  In     Search    of     Mademoiselle  — 
Gibbs. 

28.  A  Carolina  Cavalier — EgglesLon. 
29  Neil  Gwyn,  Comedian — Moore. 
30.  Sailor's  Log— Evans. 


Reports. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold — Johnston. 

The   Gentleman    from    Indiana — 
Tarkington. 

Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase— Rose- 
bery. 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer— Pidgeon. 

Wild   Animals  I   Have    Known — 
Thompson. 

Uncle  Terry— Munn. 

A  Woman   Tenderfoot  —  Thomp- 
son. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire— Tarkington. 

Elizabeth  and   Her  German   Gar- 
den—Anon. 

The  Reign  of  Law — Allen. 

Literary  Friends   and   Acquaint- 
ances—Ho  wells. 

The    Riddle    of    the    Universe— 
Haeckel. 

Tommy  and  Grizel — Barrie. 

Up  from  Slavery— Washington. 
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DEBT  OF  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE  TO 
KING   ALFRED. 

THE  millennial  commemoration  of  the  death  of  King  Alfred 
calls  to  mind  forcibly  the  fact  that,  almost  more  than  any 
king  in  history,  he  was  one  of  the  main  forces  from  which  the 
chief  movements  of  a  great  nation's  subsequent  career  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  took  their  first 
inspiration  and  direction.  Part  of  the  debt  which  the  English 
language  owes  to  Alfred  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews in  a  late  article  (Harper' s  Monthly,  June).     lie  writes  : 

"The  historian  of  the  English  people  asserts  that  what  made 
Alfred  great,  small  as  was  his  sphere  of  action,  was  "the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  life.  He  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple.' He  laid  the  foundations  for  a  uniform  system  of  law,  and 
he  started  schools,  wishing  that  every  free-born  youth  who  had 
the  means  should  'abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  understand  Eng- 
lish writing.'  He  invited  scholars  from  other  lands  to  settle  in 
England;  but  what  most  told  on  English  culture  was  done  not 
by  them  but  by  the  king  himself.  He  'resolved  to  throw  open 
to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  knowledge  which  till  then 
had  been  limited  to  the  clergy,'  and  he  'took  his  books  as  he 
found  them,'  the  popular  manuals  of  the  day,  Bede  and  Boe- 
thius  and  Orosius.  These  he  translated  with  his  own  hand,  ed- 
iting freely,  and  expanding  and  contracting  as  he  saw  fit.  'Do 
not  blame  me  if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I,'  he  explained 
with  modest  dignity;  'for  every  man  must  say  what  he  says 
and  must  do  what  he  does  according  to  his  ability.'  And  Green, 
from  whom  this  quotation  is  borrowed,  insists  that 'simple  as 
was  his  aim,  Alfred  created  English  literature  ' — the  English 
literature  which  is  still  alive  and  sturdy  after  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  is  to-day  flourishing  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  where 
Alfred  founded  it,  but  here  in  the  United  States,  in  a  larger 
land,  the  existence  of  which  the  good  king  had  no  reason  ever  to 
surmise." 

Professor  Matthews  draws  an  interesting  comparison  between 
the  Elizabethan  English  and  the  modern  Americans.  Not  a  few 
race-characteristics  revealed  in  Elizabethan  drama  have  been 
better  preserved  here  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  a 
locution  now  dropped  out  of  use  there  has  survived  here.  Our 
spoken  speech  has  more  of  the  Elizabethan  vigor  and  freedom 
than  are  present  in  the  speech  of  England.     He  continues : 

"More  than  half  those  who  speak  English  now  dwell  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  a  third  dwell  within  the  British 
Isles.  To  some  it  may  seem  merely  fanciful,  no  doubt,  but  still 
the  question  may  be  put,  whether  the  British  or  the  American  is 
to-day  really  closer  to  the  Elizabethan?  It  has  recently  been  re- 
marked that  the  typical  John  Bull  was  invisible  in  England  while 
Shakespeare  was  alive,  and  that  he  has  become  possible  in  Great 
Britain  only  since  the  day  when  these  United  States  declared 
their  independence.  Walter  Bagehot,  the  shrewdest  of  critics  of 
his  fellow  countrymen,  maintained  that  the  saving  virtue  of  the 
British  people  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  sto- 
lidity closely  akin  to  stupidity.  But  surely  the  Elizabethans  were 
not  stolid  ;  and  the  Americans  (who  have  been  accused  of  many 
things)  have  never  been  accused  of  stupidity.  Mr.  Bernard 
Bosanquet  has  just  been  insisting  that  the  two  dominant  notes 
of  the  British  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  insularity  and  inarticulateness.  The  Elizabethan  was  brag- 
gart and  self-pleased  and  arrogant,  but  he  was  not  fairly  open  to 
the  reproach  of  insularity,  nor  was  he  in  the  least  inarticulate. 
Perhaps  insularity  and  inarticulateness  are  inseparable  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  immense  variety  of  the  United  States  that 
has  preserved  the  American  from  the  one,  as  the  practise  of  the 
town-meeting  has  preserved  him  from  the  other 

"Throughout  the  land  [United  States]  there  is  one  language, 
a  development  of  the  language  of  King  Alfred,  and  one  law.  a 
development  of  the  law  of  King  Alfred  ;  and  throughout  the  land 
there  are  schools  such  as  the  good  king  wished  for.  American 
ideals  are  not  quite  the  same  as  British  ideals,  but  they  differ 
only  a  little,  and  they  have  both  flowered  from  the  English  root, 
as  the  earlier  English  ideals  had  flowered  from  a  Teutonic  root." 


A  French  Discovery  of  Thoreau.— Taking  as  a  text 
the  remark  of  a  Sorbonne  professor  who  referred  to  Thoreau  as 


"that  American  philosopher  whom  we  ought  to  know  better,"  a 
French  writer,  M.  Maurice  Muret,  writes  (in  the  Journal  des 
De'bats,  April  2~)  : 

"  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy  have  enthusiastic  admirers  among  us,  as 
is  just.      How  unjust,  therefore,  is  our  neglect  of  u.  who, 

long  before  them,  advocated  a  'return  to  nature'  and  formu- 
lated, amid  many  chimerical  th<  a  few  immortal  trutl 

M.  Muret  then  quotes  from  "Walden,"  Thoreau's  diatribe 
against  the  railway  and  the  sacrilegious  tapping  of  his  beloved 
lake  to  furnish  water  to  the  village.  This,  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  Ruskin.  The  resemblance  to  Tolstoy  is  shown  by  the 
passage   in  which  Thorear  s  punishment  for  crime,  and 

says  that  if  great  men  are  virtuous,  the  virtue  of  the  common 
people  will  follow,  as  the  grass  bends  to  the  breeze. 

The  French  reviewer  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Tho- 
reau's life,  and  asks,  "Where  is  the  poet  who  will  translate 
'Walden  '  into  French?" — 7 'ranslation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  condition  of  Ibsen's  health  is  grave.  The  London 
Academy  says  :  "The  complaint  from  which  he  is  suffering  is  in  the  nature 
of  paralysis,  by  which  the  distinguished  dramatist's  organs  of  speech  are 
so  seriously  affected  that  he  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  voice.  Dr.  1 
can  walk  only  with  difficulty  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  can  not  speak  more 
than  a  few  words  at  a  time.  In  other  respects  his  condition  is  said  to  be 
improving,  but  he  requires  complete  rest." 

The  Manuscript  is  the  title  of  a  new  magazine  in  miniature  published  in 
New  York  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of  "book-builders  and  tx 
buyers."  It  contains  hints  on  the  disposition  of  manuscripts,  the  choice  of 
publishers,  the  "literary  agent,"  and  other  theories  relating  to  the  book 
making.  The  editor,  Mr.  Marion  Mills  Miller,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  faculty.  Among  its  contributors  are  a  number  of  young 
American  authors  such  as  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington,  Mr.  Post  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

Catania,  according  to  the  Nuova  Antologia,  is  preparing  a  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Vincenzo 
Bellini  to  be  held  on  the  3d  of  November  next.  On  this  occasion  a  volume 
of  Bellinian  reminiscences  will  be  published  under  the  title  Omaggia  a  Bel- 
lini, and  the  seventh  musical  assembly  will  be  held,  at  which  twelve  prizes 
will  be  distributed,  a  diploma  of  honor,  a  gold  medal,  and  two  silver 
medals  for  each  of  the  following:  an  original  instrumental  quartet,  a 
vocal  chamber  piece  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  an  instrumental 
piano  solo  for  two  or  four  hands — a  caprice,  nocturne,  fantasie.  There  will 
also  be  several  honorable  .nentions. 

In  comparison  with  the  sales  attained  by  our  popular  American  novels  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years,   the  figures  of  Mr.   Kipling's  sales,  recently 
given  by  his  English  publishers,  pale  into  insignificance.     Here  is  the 
as  printed  in  Literature  (London)  : 

"The  Day's  Work,"  56,000;  "The  Jungle  Book,"  55.000;  "A  Fleet  in  Being," 
55,000  ;  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  4S.000  ;  "The  Light  that  Failed,"  44.000; 
"Life's  Handicap,"  30.000;  "The  Second  Jungle  Book,"  38,000 ;  "Many  Inven- 
tions," 36,000;  "Stalky  and  Co.."  33.000;  "Captains  Courageous,"  27.000; 
"Soldiers'  Three,  and  other  Stories,"  20.000  ;  "Wee  Willie  Winkie,  and  other 
Stories,"  17,000;  "From  Sea  to  Sea."  14.000;  "Soldier  Tales,"  10.000. 

Thk  Bach  festivals,  which  took  place  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  last  month,  are 
among  the  most  unique  musical  events  of  the  country.  The  Moravian 
community,  which  maintains  these  annual  festivals,  settled  at  Bethlehem 
in  1741,  ami  its  traditional  love  of  music  in  the  service  of  the  church  has 
led  to  these  yearly  meetings.  Say  The  Music  Trade  Review ;  "The  w 
performed  embraced  the  Christmas  Oratorio  entire,  the  Passion  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Mass  in  B-Minor.  There  was  a  chorus  of  no 
voices  and  a  boys'  choir  of  a  hundred.  The  organ  was  supported  with  a 
full  orchestra  with  all  the  instruments  called  for  by  the  score,  such  as  are 
obsolete  being  represented  by  modern  substitutes.  .  .  .  One  of  the  cus- 
toms of  these  religious  people  is  the  blowing  of  trombones  for  holy  con- 
vocations and  proclamations.  The  four  trombone  players  who  have  offici- 
ated for  nearly  twenty  years  announced  the  beginning  of  the  concerts  of 
the  festival  from  the  belfry  of  the  old  Moravian  church." 

An  English  writer  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  food  particularly  adapted 
to  the  literary  man.  He  asserts  that  apples,  and  raw  apples  at  that,  are 
the  best  diet  on  which  to  feed  genius.     In  the  London    -  '-he  tells  of 

the  penchant  of  his  father,  a  man  of  letters  who  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety,  for  apple  puddina:.  which  he  ate  almost  daily,  and  for  rav 
which  he  ate   morning,  noon,  and  night.     He  adds:     "It  is  surprising  how 
man  DS  fancy  that  raw  apples  are  indigestible,  and  only  endurable 

in  the  early  morning.  Doubtless  the  old  adage  that  fruit  is  gold  in  the 
mornintr,  silver  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  lead  at 

tent  answerable  for  this,  to  my  thinking,  erroneous  impression.  I  find 
that  after  working  late  at  night,  sa]   I  the  morning,  one 

gets  hungry,  and  that  then  five  or  six     pples  or  more,  acco  teir 

size,  with  a  draft   of  good  -  eable  and  whole- 

some -    pper,  and  one  thai  a  sound  and  refreshing  "        I  -rest. 

But  apples,  to   be  really  beneficial,  should  be  ei  hildren  eat  them, 

rind  and  all.  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  satisfying.  The  man  who, 
first  paring  off  the  skin,  and  with  it  the  bes-  the  flesh,  dallies  with 

the  residue  of  an  apple  after  dinner,  is  no  true  apple-lover." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHO   INVENTED  THE  COMPASS? 

IT  has  been  proposed  by  certain  Italian  journals  to  celebrate 
next  year  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
This  supposes  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass  in  its  present  form  to  an  Italian  named  Fla- 
vio  Gioia,  a  resident  of  Amain,  near  Naples.  An  article  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  this  tradition  and  asserting  that  we  are  nearer 
the  ninth  than  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  compass  is  contributed 
by  Father  Bertelli  to  the  Unit  a  Cattolica  (Florence).  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  translated  from  an  abstract  in  Cosmos 
(Paris.  June  8) .     Says  Father  Bertelli : 

"The  Italians  certainly  introduced  from  China  the  use  of  the 
valuable  directive  property  of  the  magnetized  needle.  In  all 
probability  we  owe  this  discovery  to  the  Amalfitans,  but  toward 
the  tenth  century,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  We 
owe  also  to  them  the  improvement  of  the  rough  Chinese  instru- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  magnetized  needle  floating  on  the 
water  in  a  vessel  (in  Italian,  bitssolo,  whence  the  [French] 
name  boussole) .  These  essential  improvements  are  as  follows  : 
the  introduction  of  the  pivot,  the  division  of  the  limb  into  de- 
grees, and  the  application  of  the  '  rose  of  the  winds  '  to  the  needle 
itself.  The  compass  thus  perfected  became  a  new  instrument, 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  high  seas. 

"Of  these  important  modifications,  the  two  first  at  least  were 
in  use  in  Italy  much  earlier  than  1300.  The  fact  is  shown  by  the 
most  ancient  Italian  marine  charts  and  by  the  use  of  the  compass 
in  the  form  of  a'graphometer, '  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Tuscany.  Here  the  compass  was  used  in  laying 
out  galleries,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  these  mines  still 
preserved  in  the  state  archives  in  Florence. 

"These  arguments,  and  others  like  them  .  .  .  show  the  inad- 
missibility of  the  legend  that  places  the  invention  of  the  compass 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  legend  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  great  services  rendered  by  the 
compass  to  Columbus.  But  because  there  were  no  positive  data 
on  the  subject  recourse  was  had  at  once  to  arbitrary  conjectures, 
not  only  regarding  the  date  ( 1 300-1 302- 13 10) ,  but  also  regarding 
the  name  of  the  discoverer.  The  latter  was  called  at  first  sim- 
ply Flavio,  or  Giovanni ;  afterward  the  name  of  Gira  or  Goja 
was  added,  and  finally  he  was  said  to  be  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen 
of  Amain,  or,  as  some  maintained,  of  Positano,  in  the  same  re- 
public. All  this  was  affirmed  without  proof,  and  so,  with  no  se- 
rious discussion,  arose  and  spread  the  tradition  of  Flavio  Gioia, 
inventor  of  the  compass,  in  1302. 

"So  it  is  Hot  without  reason  that  the  oldest  and  best-informed 
authors  have  held  to  the  primitive  tradition,  which  attributed 
the  use  of  the  compass  to  the  navigators  of  the  ancient  republic 
of  Amalfi.  The  reason  why  these  writers  confine  themselves  to 
such  a  vague  general  indication  is  probably  the  following  :  This 
invention,  like  so  many  others,  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  bril- 
liant idea,  but  the  final  outcome  of  numerous  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical researches,  made  by  several  persons  during  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time.  This  is  what  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  case  of  the  compass,  after  its  introduction  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, up  to  the  formation  of  the  first  marine  charts,  the  con- 
struction of  which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  compass  furnished 
with  the  improvements  indicated  above.  For  the  adoption  of 
these  a  century  was  none  too  long,  and  consequently  we  can  not 
attribute  them  to  a  single  man. 

"But  at  least  may  not  the  author  of  the  final  improvements 
have  lived  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century?  To  settle 
this  question,  the  most  careful  researches  have  been  made,  both 
in  the  numerous  Amalfitan  manuscripts  of  the  epoch,  collected 
and  published  by  M.  Matteo  Camera,  of  Amalfi,  and  in  the  An- 
gevin parchments  of  the  state  archives,  and  of  the  monasteries 
of  Cava  and  Mont  Cassin.  Now,  among  the  numerous  Amalfi- 
tans who  are  named  therein,  there  is  no  one  whose  name  has  any 
resemblance  to  those  mentioned  above  ;  moreover,  there  is  not 
even  any  mention  of  the  compass  in  the  inventories  of  vessels. 
As  to  the  existence  of  a  Gioia  family  in  these  regions  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  that  scarcely  proves  that  a  Flavio  Gioia  in- 
vented the  compass  in  1302.     From  what    I  have  stated,    I  con- 


clude that  if  we  wish  the  (approximate)  centenary  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  science,  we  should  call  it  the  'ninth  centenary  of  the 
Amalfitan  compass.'" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


OUR   "INDUSTRIAL   INVASION"   OF   INDIA. 

OUR  English  cousins  are  still  devoting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  American  industrial  competition,  especially  to  our 
success  in  obtaining  contracts  in  India,  which  has  recently  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament.  The  award  of  Indian 
work  to  American  firms  was  atacked  on  May  23  by  Sir  Alfred 
Hickman,  who  asserted  that  it  was  in  no  wise  due  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  work,  but  rather  to  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of 
the  authorities.  To  this  attack  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  has  replied  in  a  letter  from  which  The 
Railroad  Gazette  makes  the  following  extracts  : 

"No  practical  engineer  who  has  visited  American  workshops 
and  inspected  their  methods  of  production  and  manufacture 
would  for  a  moment  indorse  your  assumptions.  Their  competi- 
tion is  dangerous  because  they  are  yearly  improving  their  prod- 
ucts, both  in  quality  and  price.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  great  recent  en- 
gineering strike  no  order  for  a  locomotive  was  ever  given  outside 
of  Great  Britain.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  British  workshops 
being  blocked  with  work,  certain  of  the  Indian  boards  found  it 
necessary,  as  locomotives  could  not  be  obtained  here,  to  place  a 
few  limited  orders  in  America. 

"I  am  ready  to  give  all  the  available  reports  concerning  work- 
ing, consumption  of  fuel,  and  load-drawing  power  of  these  loco- 
motives. The  earlier  reports  were  unfavorable  ;  but,  when  their 
working  was  better  understood  and  alterations  were  made  to  suit 
the  local  fuel,  marked  improvement  was  noticed,  so  much  so  that 
one  company  wishes  to  obtain  more  engines  of  similar  construc- 
tion. " 

Of  the  Gokteik  viaduct  in  Burma,  the  greatest  structure  of 
the  kind  in. the  world.  Lord  George  Hamilton  says  the  order  for 
material  was  placed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  be- 
cause no  British  firms  had  anything  like  the  same  experience  in 
late  superof  construction.  The  Americans  bid  a  lower  price  and 
for  quicker  this  class  time  than  any  competitor.  The  charge  made 
by  the  visor  of  construction  of  the  viaduct  that  the  riveting  was 
defective  was  in  no  way  supported  by  a  searching  inspection. 
He  continues : 

"You  seem  to  think  that  orders  have  only  gone  abroad  because 
those  who  gave  them  did  not  understand  their  business.  I  wish 
it  were  so.  The  competition  we  have  to  face  is  founded  on  some- 
thing much  more  formidable  and  more  substantial.  Chemical 
research,  the  concentration  of  capital,  thorough  technical  educa- 
tion, and  improved  industrial  organization  have  made  in  recent 
years  a  greater  advance  in  America  than  here.  It  is  with  the 
product  of  these  combinations  and  not  with  the  assumed  stupid- 
ity of  the  Indian  officials  that  the  British  engineer  has  to  con- 
tend. So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  undertake  that  preference, 
unless  the  difference  in  price,  quality,  and  delivery  is  very  sub- 
stantial, will  always  be  given  to  British  firms.'  May  I  not  ask 
you,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  great  steel  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, to  cooperate  with  me  by  impressing  on  your  associates  the 
necessity  of  meeting  competition  in  the  future,  so  as  to  insure 
that  price  and  time  of  delivery  shall  be  on  the  side  of  British 
production?  " 

The  attitude  of  American  mechanics  toward  Sir  Alfred's 
charges  may  be  judged  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  The 
Railway  Age  (June  14),  which,  tho  wanting  in  elegance,  are 
easy  of  comprehension.     Says  the  writer: 

"I  admire  the  man  that  can  take  a  licking  and  look  pleasant, 
that  is,  of  course,  if  he  has  to  take  the  licking.  But  I  have  feel- 
ings closely  bordering  on  contempt  for  the  one  that  blubbers  and 
cries  and  indulges  in  the  baby  act  in  spectacular  form  when  he 
has  been  worsted.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  United  States 
has  made  wonderfully  rapid  strides  within  recent  years  in  all 
lines  of  industry.  We  have  entered  the  markets  of  (he  world  and 
sold  our  goods  simply  because  for  the  same  money  we  gave  bet- 
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ter  value  than  any  one  else  could  give.  These  facts  have  been 
gradually  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  our  British  cousins  and 
some  of  them  are  acting  in  a  most  absurd  fashion.  If  you  want 
to  read  things  that  will  make  you  smile,  or  if  you  want  to  get 
what  usually  goes  under  the  term  of 'mighty  interesting  read- 
ing,' you  must  read  the  London  papers  these  days.  If  we  are  to 
believe  everything  we  see  in  print  (which,  of  course,  we  can  not) , 
we  would  be  justified  in  thinking  that  the  Englishmen  had  all 
gone  crazy.  The  London  editor  speaks  of  the  'American  terror, ' 
or  the  'American  peril,'  just  as  some  of  our  own  editors  speak  of 
the  '  yellow  terror  '  when  referring  to  the  Chinese  Boxers. 

"Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  who  has  enjoyed  some  little  repute  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  has  slipped  his  trolley  and  gone  off  in  a 
violent  and  ridiculous  attack  upon  every  British  subject  who  has 
ever  awarded  a  contract  to  an  American  firm.  He  is  evidently 
mad,  and  some  of  his  friends  should  cool  him  off  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, because  otherwise  Sir  Alfred  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
making  a  monkey  of  himself,  which  would  be  sad,  because  it  is 
unnecessary.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  people  he  criticizes  so 
severely  awarded  these  contracts  to  Americans  for  the  special 
purpose  of  being  spiteful  and  mean  ;  that  they  could  get  better 
material,  better  deliveries,  better  prices  at  home  ;  and  that  the 
awards  to  Americans  were  wholly  malicious  and  far-fetched." 

The  greatest  English  authority.  Engineering,  is  also  inclined 
to  take  sides  against  Sir  Alfred.  In  a  long  leading  editorial  it 
says,  among  other  things  : 

"It  may  be  thought  that  we,  like  the  railway  officials  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  Alfred  Hickman),  seem  resolved  to  screen  the  Ameri- 
cans at  all  costs.  We  are  careless  as  to  such  an  accusation. 
Unlike  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  we  believe  that  American  competi- 
tion in  the  engineering  industry  is  an  extremely  serious  ques- 
tion, with  which  British  engineers  must  deal  in  a  most  strenu- 
ous manner;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  put  aside  unpleasant  facts  by  caviling  criticism  on  details. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  English  engineers  should  be  guilty 
of  the  dishonesty  attributed  to  them  by  Sir  Alfred  Hickman  ;  for 
it  would  be  nothing  less  than  dishonesty,  and  that  of  a  gross  na- 
ture, if  they  betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  them  by  screening  the 
Americans 

"There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  we  would  touch  in  con- 
clusion :  'How  do  you  account,'  Sir  Alfred  Hickman  asks,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  'that  the  English  maker  is  full  of  orders, 
while  the  American  will  undertake  to  deliver  immediately,  at 
any  price?'  The  fact  may  not  be  so  llattering  to  our  home  in- 
dustry as  the  writer  would  have  us  suppose.  If  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  demand  over  supply,  why  do  we  not  take  steps  to  meet 
it?  Is  there  in  this  country  a  lack  of  capital?  A  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  its  investment  ?  A  lack  of  talent  for  the  management 
of  manufacturing  enterprise,  or  a  lack  of  skilled  workmen  to 
carry  on  the  operations?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  workshops 
of  a  country  may  be  full  of  orders  because  they  are  too  small, 
and  there  are  too  few  competent  operatives  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. The  great  engineering  strike  of  three  years  ago  has  been 
given  as  a  reason  for  orders  going  to  America.  That  is  not  a 
cause  of  which  Englishmen  may  feel  proud.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  unskilled  laborers  who  might  have  been  competent  me- 
chanics had  it  not  been  for  arbitrary  restrictions  placed  in  their 
way  ;  and  even  those  who  are  capable  might  turn  out  more  work 
than  they  do  were  it  not  for  a  deplorable  system  which  stifles 
energy  and  handicaps  talent,  reducing  all  to  a  low  level  of  medi- 
ocrity. When  we  have  engine-building  firms  that  can  turn  out, 
as  one  establishment  in  the  United  States  can,  a  thousand  loco- 
motives in  a  year  ;  when  we  have  fewer  millions  of  capital  seek- 
ing profitable  investment  ;  when  we  have  fewer  able-bodied  men 
unemployed,  who  might  be  turned  into  skilled  mechanics  ;  when 
we  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  installation  of  improved 
machinery  and  labor-saving  plant — then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  point  with  complacency  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  the  end 
of  our  resources,  and  accept  that  other  countries  are  encroaching 
on  markets  once  exclusively  our  own." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  following 
figures  from  T he  Engineering  an, I  Mining  Journal  regarding 
the  great  Gokteik  viaduct,  the  building  of  which  by  our  engin* 

has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  British  ire.    Says  this  paper  : 

"The  Gokteik  viaduct   in   Burma,  which  has  been  constructed 


by  American  bridge-builders,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  noted  elsewhere,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  highest,  with  one  exception.  It  is  2.260  feet  long,  and 
its  extreme  height  above  the  foundations  is  335  feet.  The  only 
viaduct  exceeding  it  in  height  is  at  Loa,  in  Bolivia,  on  the  A:, 
fogasta  Railroad,  that  structure  being  336^  feet  high  ;  but  it  is 
only  800  feet  long.     Moreover,  the   foundations  of  t  eik 

bridge  rest  upon  a  natural  rock  bridge,  so  that  the  track  is  not 
less  than  835  feet  above  the  river  which  flows  through  the  natu- 
ral tunnel.  A  table  published  by  Engineering  News  shows  that 
the  highest  viaduct  in  the  United  States  is  that  over  the  Pecos 
River  in  Texas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  321 
feet  high  and  2,180  feet  long  ;  while  close  behind  it  is  the  Kinzua 
viaduct  on  the  Erie  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  301  feet 
high  and  2.053  feet  long." 


ECLIPSES   AND   THE   WEATHER. 

THAT  a  total  eclipse  has  an  immediate  and  noteworthy  effect 
on  the  weather  of  the  district  over  which  the  path  of  total- 
ity passes  is  shown  by  the  meteorological  observations  taken 
during  the  eclipse  of  May,  1900.  From  the  results  of  these, 
which,have  been  summed  up  by  II.  Helm  Clayton  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (January) , 
1901,  and  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Annals  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  it  appears  that  a  cyclone  was 
developed  by  the  eclipse  and  moved  across  the  country  in  its 
path  with  the  speed  of  the  eclipse  itself — about  2,000  miles  an 
hour.  The  word  "cyclone"  is  here  used,  of  course,  in  its  scien- 
tific sense  of  a  huge  rotating  wind-storm  and  not  in  its  popular 
meaning  of  a  tornado,  which  is  smaller  and  more  violent.  We 
quote  the  following  from  an  analysis  of  the  reports  in  Engineer- 
ing (London) : 

"The  total  eclipse  area  or  penumbra  bad  a  diameter  of  about 
5,000  miles  ;  the  eclipse  shadow  traveled  with  a  speed  somewhat 
greater  than  2,000  miles  per  hour.  The  temperature  and  wind 
observations  indicate  very  clearly  an  overflow  of  wind  from  around 
the  umbra,  and  an  inflow  around  the  borders  of  the  penumbra.  As 
the  umbra  moved  from  the  Western  over  to  the  Eastern  coast, 
the  winds  were  practically  reversed  in  direction.  A  cold  area 
followed  the  umbra,  lagging  behind  it  by  about  500  miles 

"The  temperature  depression  exceeds  S  Fahr.  Plotting  the 
successive  fifteen  minutes'  observations  at  distances  of  about  500 
miles,  a  synoptic  chart  was  obtained  which  distinctly  shows  an 
anti-cyclonic  circulation  of  the  wind  around  the  center  of  the 
eclipse  extending  out  to  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  the  um- 
bra. Outside  this  area  there  was  an  equally  distinct  cyclonic 
circulation  about  1,000  miles  in  width,  extending  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  penumbra.  The  greatest  temperature  depression  spoken 
of  was  not  exactly  in  the  track  of  totality,  but  a  little  to  the 
north  of  it;  this  was  chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  continental 
effect,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  sky  was  cloudy  in  the  south- 
ern parts,  at  Havana,  for  instance.  The  air-pressure  observations 
are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  conditions  as  indicated  by  the 
wind  and  temperature  curves.  .  .  .  There  was  a  decided  upward 
swell  of  high  pressure  between  5  and  9  before  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  and.  further,  a  ring  of  high  pres  irroundiug  the 

eclipse,    marked  by  a  rise   in  the  barometer  imm 
ding  the  beginning  and  following  the  end  of  the  eclipse.     This  is 
precisely  what   Ferrel's  theory  of    a    cold-air  c\\  :ds. 

We  may  distinguish  between  cyclones  with  a   hot   ceil  cy- 

clones with  a  cold  center.     There  is  vertical  •  in 

the  latter,  but  it  is  out  from  the  center  in  the  low* 
toward  the  center  above,  the  air  gradually  set  >wn  in 

central  column.     Theoretically,  this  eclipse  e;  cial 

interest,  because  it  is  clearly  connected  with  the  air  tem- 

perature, and   is  freed  from   all 

and  of  meeting  of  air  currents.      I;  1  to 

a  grand   experiment  by  nature,   in  whicl 
cyclones  are  removed.     This  cyclone 
in    the    a-.r  again    with    a    woi 

gressi   1  with  a  velocity  of  2.o<  - 
original  ise,  not  drift  pse 
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cyclone  shows  no  apparent  lag  or  dynamic  effect  due  to  the  iner- 
tia of  the  air.  This  discovery,  that  the  brief  fall  of  temperature 
attending  a  solar  eclipse  produces  a  cyclone  which  accompanies 
the  eclipse  shadow  at  the  rate  of  2,000  miles  per  hour,  suggests 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  due  to  the  occurrence  of  night  must 
tend  to  produce  a  cold-air  cyclone.  The  heat  of  the  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a  hot-air  (hot  center)  cyclone,  and  these  two 
diurnal  cyclones  would  explain  the  double  diurnal  period  in  the 
air  pressure  and  the  annual  oscillations  of  the  hours  of  their 
maxima  and  minima.  Those  diurnal  cyclones  move  from  east  to 
west,  contrary  to  the  motion  of  ordinary  cyclones,  "with  a  ve- 
locity which  is  1. 000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator  and  diminishes 
toward  the  poles." 


THE    LIQUIDS   OF   THE    INNER    EAR. 

I^HE  part  played  by  the  liquids  of  the  inner  ear  in  the  mech- 
,  anism  of  hearing  has  just  been  investigated  in  France, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  M.  Marage,  a  French  experimenter,  that 
their  role  is  more  important  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 
An  article  on  the  subject  is  contributed  by  M.  Emile  Gautier  to 
Le  Science  pour  'Tons  (June  2).  and  we  translate  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  The  internal  ear  .  .  .  comprises  an  inextricable  complex  of 
canals,  ducts,  etc.,  where  circulate  special  liquids  in  which  ter- 
minate, in  a  spray  of  rootlets,  the  nerves  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
vey the  sensation  of  sound  to  the  brain.  .  .  .  When  the  sound 
waves,  collected  by  the  outer  ear,  and  directed  into  the  auditive 
tube,  strike  against  the  ear-drum,  the  latter  is  set  in  vibration. 
This  vibration  is  transmitted,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  small 
bones,  to  the  internal  ear,  where  the  incompressible  liquids  of 
the  labyrinth,  entering  into  vibration  in  their  turn,  finally  influ- 
ence the  acoustic  nerve 

"  Exactly  what,  in  this  delicate  and  complicated  telephony,  is 
the  part  played  by  the  liquids  of  the  internal  ear?  Are  they 
simply  passive  instruments,  like  a  sort  of  gearing,  or  have  they 
a  clearly  determinate  individual  function?  No  one  knew  until 
the  day  when  M.  Marage  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem. 

"  From  his  delicate  investigations,  which  have  been  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Morison,  it  appears  that  the  part 
played  by  the  liquids  of  the  internal  ear,  of  whose  nature  and 
composition  we  were  so  long  ignorant,  is  of  capital  importance. 

"These  liquids — the  '  paralymph  '  and  the  'endolymph,"  to  give 
them  their  somewhat  barbaric  real  names— are.  it  seems,  vola- 
tile oils  ...  in  which  are  dissolved  bicarbonates  of  lime  and 
magesium.  with  an  excess  of  crystals  of  insoluble  carbonates. 
This  constitutes  a  kind  of  syrup,  which  conducts  sound  marve- 
lously  well. 

"The  celebrated  German  physiologist  Helmholtz  .  .  .  loved  to 
say  that  the  eye  was  a  defective  instrument,  so  much  so  that 
any  good  optician  could  make  a  better  one.  Helmholtz  could  not 
have  asserted  this  of  the  ear,  whose  perfection  is,  so  to  speak, 
irreproachable 

"It  may  be  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  auditory  liquids 
may  be  a  function  of  the  musical  sense.  Thus  may  be  ex- 
plained the  delicacy  andacuracyof  the  musical  'ear  '  and  also  the 
transcendent  aptitudes  of  a  virtuoso  or  a  maestro.  The  work  of 
the  beneficent  fairy  whose  wing,  the  pouts  tell  us,  brushes  the 
forehead  of  musical  genius,  maybe  reduced,  in  the  end,  to  the 
condensation  of  some  oily  solution  bearing  through  the  invisi- 
ble network  of  the  auricular  canals  an  avalanche  of  microscopic 
particles.  A  little  less  of  the  salts  of  lime  or  magnesia  in  the 
gateway  of  the  brain  and  we  should  not  have  had  '  Salambo, ' 
nor  'Samson  and  Delilah,'  nor  '  Manon.' 

"Who  knows  whether  we  shall  not  discover  some  method, 
sooner  or  later,  of  penetrating  into  the  internal  ear  of  the  living 
subject,  so  as  to  modify  the  density  and  composition  of  the 
magic  humors  where  harmony  resides  and  thus  make  artificial 
Mozarts  and  unexpected  Paderewskis?  That  should  not  be  more 
difficult,  after  all,  than  to  operate  on  the  brain  as  is  now  fre- 
quently done." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the 
last  paragraphs  are  M.  Gautier' s,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scientific  investigations  of  M.  Marage,  which  lie  is  reporting. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literari    Digest, 


BATHING   A   COMPROMISE. 

I  T  is  unnatural  for  man  to  take  a  bath — that  is,  he  must  bathe 

*■      for  the  same  reason  that  he  must  wear  clothes  and  shelter 

his  head  with  a  hat — because  the  changed  conditions  of  civilized 

life  make  it  necessary.     So  we  are  told   by  Dr.  C.  W.  Lyman  in 

The  New  Voire.     Says  Dr.  Lyman: 

"A  learned  German  professor  has  said  that  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lutely wild  nature  a  man  would  require  no  bathing.  That  is  to 
say,  the  skin,  exposed  constantly  to  sun  and  wind  and  rain, 
brushed  by  dewy  branches  and  grasses  of  mornings,  and  inured 
to  periods  of  chill  and  cold,  would  keep  itself  clean  enough.  The 
skin,  when  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  devel- 
ops a  vastly  more  extensive  circulation  than  is  seen  in  the 
ciothed  man  of  civilization.  Lay  a  hand  on  the  thigh  of  a  Nez 
Perces  Indian  in  winter-time.  It  is  covered  only  by  flaps  of 
buckskin  fastened  roughly  at  the  side  edges  with  two  or  three 
thongs.  Even  in  zero  weather  it  feels  hot.  That  means  circula- 
tion of  blood.  But  a  savage  pays  for  this  by  having  most  of  his 
nervous  force  taken  up  in  adjustments  to  the  various  inclemen- 
cies. In  civilization  we  want  this  force  for  other  things.  So 
we  dress,  and  heat  our  houses,  and  always  shade  the  body  (ex- 
cept hands  and  faces)  from  the  sun-rays,  and  get  quiet  and 
equable  conditions  for  the  skin  and  its  thousands  of  nerve-end- 
ings. The  brain  can  work  better  thus  than  when  the  skin-nerves 
are  in  excitement.  But  incidentally  to  this  almost  incessant 
shielding  of  the  skin,  its  circulation  falls  off  vastly  more  than 
we  ordinarily  realize.  Its  glands  become  less  active  by  far  than 
in  the  savage.  It  becomes  thinner  in  its  working  elements;  or, 
worse,  becomes  a  sort  of  shelving-place  for  half-vitalized  fat  and 
water — this  especially  in  women  of  leisure  lives  or  men  in  seden- 
tary occupations.  And  its  nerves  from  lack  of  employment  be- 
come relatively  inert.  Finally  the  constant  excretions,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  general  well-being,  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  top  lay- 
ers of  the  skin,  on  its  surface,  and  in  the  clothing,  and  impede 
the  escape  of  other  excretions  that  should  be  having  right  of 
way. 

"This  brief  history  is  necessary  to  bring  the  mind  to  the  point 
where  it  realizes  that  baths  are  the  compromise  made  by  civiliza- 
tion to  savagery-  We  need  constantly  to  work  back  toward  the 
superb  skin  circulation  of  the  savage  and  his  completer  glandu- 
lar activity,  and  to  this  end  can  gladly  devote  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour  out  of  each  day,  taking  all  the  rest  for  other  things. 
It  is  not#otherwise  with  a  horse  or  a  cow.  Turned  out  in  a 
brushy  pasture,  and  (for  horses  especially)  free  to  roll  in  the 
dirt,  and  getting  betimes  showers  and  sun  and  wind,  their  hides 
keep  clean.  The  bushes  carry  them  the  whole  day  through.  But 
if  horse  or  cow  or  calf  or  bull  is  kept  in  a  barn — and  there  are 
enough  reasons  for  doing  so  in  winter — then  it  becomes  impera- 
tive, for  the  best  results,  to  curry  the  creature  thoroughly  every 
day.  We  take  extra  work  from  the  horse  or  more  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  give  in  exchange  currying — along  with  hay,  grain, 
and  shelter." 


A  Sand-Bow. —A  phenomenon  similar  to  the  rainbow,  but 
apparently  caused  by  the  reflection  of  sunlight  by  particles  of 
sand  suspended  in  air,  is  reported  in  Science  (June  21)  by  James 
E.  Talmage,  of  Salt  Lake  City'.     He  writes: 

"On  the  evening  of  May  16  the  writer  was  crossing  the  main 
ridge  of  Antelope  Island — -the  largest  land  body  within  the  area 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  As  he  began  the  descent  on  the  eastern 
slope,  there  appeared  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  what 
seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  a  segment  of  a  brilliant  rainbow  of 
unusual  width.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  no  rain  was  fall- 
ing in  that  direction.  Clouds  were  gathering  in  the  south  and 
west,  but  the  sun  was  yet  unobscured.  A  wind  setting  toward 
the  mainland  had  lifted  from  the  dry  flats  large  quantities  of  the 
'oolitic  sand,'  with  which  the  lake  bottom  and  the  recently  dried 
patches  on  this  side  of  the  island  are  covered  to  a  depth  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  .  .  .  The  prismatic  colors  were 
distinct,  the  red  being  outside,  i.e.,  away  from  the  sun.  In  ap- 
parent width  the  column  was  fully  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
rainbow.  A  fainter  secondary  bow  was  plainly  visible  beyond 
the  primary,  with  the  colors  in  reverse  order.     The  phenomenon 
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was  so  brilliant  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  members  of  the 
party,  and  it  remained  visible  for  over  live  minutes  ;  then,  as  the 
■sun  sank  lower,  it  rapidly  died  away." 

These  facts  are  given  by  Mr.  Talmage  without  attempt  at  ex- 
planation, but  he  notes  in  conclusion  that  they  appear  inexplica- 
ble on  the  principle  of  refraction  and  total  reflection  from  the  in- 
terior of  transparent  spheroids,  according  to  which  the  rainbow 
is  generally  explained. 


DRUNKEN    INSECTS. 

THAT  the  nectar  and  pollen  of  many  plants  have  marked 
narcotic  and  intoxicating  properties  has  long  been  known. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Weir,  Jr.,  who  is  quoted  in  The  Build  in 
#f  Pharmacy,  the  popular  flower  known  as  "cosmos  "  is  specially 
responsible  for  insect  drunkenness.  And  not  only  this,  but  its 
toxic  nectar  is  capable  also  of  injuring  human  beings.  Says  Dr. 
Weir : 

"Many  of  the  bees,  coleopterous,  lepidopterous,  and  dipterous 
insects,  after  partaking  of  the  pollen  or  of  the  nectar,  would  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  lie  supine  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness. 
That  they  were  intoxicated  was  easily  demonstrated  by  marking 
•some  of  the  prostrate  bees  with  a  paint  of  zinc  oxid  and  gum 
arabic  ;  the  marked  bees,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  flowers,  greedily  sucking  the  nectar  from  the  nec- 
taries.  .  .  . 

"An  intoxicated  bee  was  carried  to  my  laboratory  for  dissec- 
tion and  microscopic  investigation.  This  insect  was  so  drunk 
that,  when  placed  upon  its  back,  it  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  upon  its  legs  ;  yet  when  a  cosmos  blossom  was  brought 
within  two  inches  of  its  head,  the  bee  thrust  out  its  proboscis  and 
staggered  toward  it  !  It  immediately  began  to  suck  the  nectar, 
and  in  a  few  moments  tumbled  over,  a  drunken,  senseless,  al- 
most inert  little  mass — a  victim    of  appetite  ! 

"The cosmos  is  rich  in  pollen,  and  a  half-teaspoonful  was  there- 
fore soon  collected  by  shaking  the  blossoms  over  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper.  This  pollen  I  swallowed.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  I 
noticed  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate  (three  beats  to  the  min- 
ute),  with  a  feeling  of  increased  warmth.  There  was  also  slight 
exhilaration. 

"The  nectaries  of  the  depollenized  flowers  were  macerated  in 
boiling  water  and  then  distilled.  A  half  drachm  of  the  distillate 
was  then  injected  hypodermically  in  my  left  arm.  Almost  im- 
mediately there  was  marked  acceleration  of  the  pulse-beat  (six  to 
the  minute),  with  greatly  increased  volume.  A  feeling  of  exhil- 
aration supervened,  which  lasted  for  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  was  followed  by  slight  nausea.  There  was  consid- 
erable pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injection,  and  a  tumefied  spot  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg  made  its  appearance,  which  gave  me  some 
alarm  for  several  days;  I  feared  that  an  abscess  was  in  process 
of  formation.  The  swelling  gradually  disappeared,  however, 
and  in  five  days  the  arm  regained  its  normal  appearance,  save 
for  a  slight  discoloration,  which  eventually  failed  away. 

"  From  these  experiments  it  would  seem  that  the  toxic  princi- 
ple is  to  be  found  both  in  the  pollen  and  in  the  nectar.  This 
conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
beetles  were  found  in  an  intoxicated  condition  on  the  blossoms 
and  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plants.  These  insects  evidently 
eat  the  pollen  ;  having  no  proboscides,  they  can  not  reach  the 
nectaries,  hence  must  content  themselves  with  the  'next  best 
dish  on  the  table.' 

These  facts  show  that  honey  may  be  contaminated  by  toxic 
substances  gathered  by  bees,  and  altho  no  case  of  injury  from 
such  a  source  has  been  reported,  it  may  be  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  it.  

Our  Women  Not  Degenerating.— The  idea   that  the 

modern  women  is  not  the  equal  of  her  great-grandmother  in 
Strength  and  endurance  is  negatived  by  statistics,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  in  a  recently  published  text-book  noticed  in 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (June  8).  We  quote  as  follows 
from  this  review  : 

"Evidence,  he  says,  is  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  the  Anglo- 


Saxon   woman  is  not  degenerating.     Bowditch  has  made  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  physique  of  women,  as  follows; 
Of  over  i.ioo  he  found  that  the  average  height  was  1 5 ~ . 7 G  centi- 
meters ('5   feet  3^   inches).      Sargent,  in   nearly 
tions.  the  ages  of  the  women   ranging  from    16  to  26,  found  the 
average  slightly  higher.     Galton,  in  770  measurements  of  Eng- 
lish women  from  2"  to  =1  years  of  age,  also  found  a  high 
age — a  difference  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  younger  age  of  a 
number  of  American  subjects.      In  1,105  subjects  in  ordinary  in- 
door clothing,  Bowditch    found   the  average   weight  to  'be    -■ 
kilograms (125  pounds).     Thes<  ations,  compared  with  276 

by  Galton,  show  that  the  average  weight  is  a  little  greater 
among  Americans.  It  would  seem  that  while  the  tallest  English 
women  surpassed  the  tallest  American  women  in  height,  the 
heaviest  American  won  eeded  the  heaviest  English  women 

in  weight.  Dr.  Reed  goes  on  to  say  that  specific  observation  of 
this  systematic  character  is  not  necessary  to  impress  the  intelli- 
gent traveler  with  the  generally  satisfactory  physique  of  the 
women  of  England  and  America.  It  is  true  that  many  defective 
specimens  are  found,  and  these  come  with  relatively  greater  pro- 
portion under  the  observation  of  the  physician.  But  no  one  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  comprise  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  masses.  The  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
women  has  been  very  noticeable  since  the  development  amo 
them  of  a  taste  for  cycling,  lawn  tennis,  hocky,  and  other  forms 
of  outdoor  exercise,  which  would  have  been  thought  very  un- 
ladylike in  the  early  days  of  the  Victorian  era  when  girls  lay  on 
boards  to  straighten  their  spines,  and  were  in  all  respects  com- 
pelled to  follow  what  may  be  called  the  'prunes  and  prisms'  sys- 
tem of  life." 


When  the  Eyes  See. — It  has  been  reported  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Dodge,  of  Wesleyan  University,  that  his  experiments  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  eyes,  when  in  motion,  can  distin- 
guish nothing  in  any  complex  held  of  vision  over  which  they 
sweep.  "In  order  to  see  any  object  at  rest,"  says  a  correspond- 
ent who  writes  to  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  June  11)  about 
Professor  Dodge's  discovery,  "the  eye  must  remain  motionless, 
looking  at  some  definite  part  of  it  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
time.  If  the  eyes  move,  they  see  nothing  for  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  second.  This  explains  the  success  of  those  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  in  which  rapid  movements  of  the  fingers  are  a!  - 
lutely  unseen,  while  the  eyes  follow  the  larger  movements  of  the 
hand.  It  also  explains  the  necessity  of  looking  at  a  relatively 
fixed  point  in  boxing,  fencing,  etc.  While  the  new  law  will  ne- 
cessitate a  reinvestigation  of  many  psychological  problems,  it 
has  an  especially  obvious  bearing  on  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Four  years  ago.  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  Benno  Erdmann.  then 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  Prussia,  Professor  Dodge  den 
strated  thai,  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  eyes  do  not 
move  regularly  over  a  page  as  we  read,  but  make  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct pauses  as  they  sweep  along  each  line  of  print.  At  that 
time  evidence  was  found  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  eyes 
actually  saw  the  words  only  during  these  pauses.  That  evi- 
dence has  recently  been  called  in  question  by  eminent  authori- 
ties. The  new  experiments  finally  settle  the  question  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  justify  the  psychologically,  as  well  as  pedagogically, 
important  conclusion  that  in  reading  the  true  unit  of  stimulation 
is  not  the  individual  letter,  but  a  more  or  less  extended  group  of 
letters.  People  of  middle  age  remember  that  before  they  learned 
to  read  they  bad  to  first  'learn  their  letters.'  then  they  were 
taught  to  put  the  letters  together  to  make  words,  and  finally  they 
learned  to  read.  Nowadays,  children  learn  t-.>  read  words  before 
they  learn  the  individual  letters.     Ac(  I  1  Dr.  Dodge's  ex- 

periments, the  last  method  has  a  good  psychological  basis." 


FROM  the  Nuova  Antologia  we  learn  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  prepare  for  an  international  con.  .n   Rome  in  the  inter- 

of  history,  which  is  to  review  all  the   historical  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  disci-  ..nd  met  s  of 

ancient  and  modern  history,     [t  is  to  be  div  ons, 

in   the   first  of  which  will   he  considered   all   controvi  :cal 

;,  all  theories  re^ardinvr  race,  all   historical  matters  and  t 
torv.  and  the  connect 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  ancient  timi 

cal  •■"  i  social  history,  the  history  of  la  ■  art 

and  numismatics,  epigraphy  and  paleonl 

parative  history  •  and  the  neo-Latin.     The  third  and 

last,  modern   history,  is 

bar  --11.  commune.  Renaissance,  reform.  French  Revo- 

lution, and  the  nineteenth  century,  with  spt  e 

history  of  literature,  law,  religion,  ecoa 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE   DECLINE  OF   RELIGIOUS  AUTHORITY. 

THE  condition  of  religious  faith  in  Christian  countries  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  forms  the  central  theme 
of  a  volume  recently  published  under  the  title  "Theology  at  the 
Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  The  book  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  by  various  prominent  writers — including  Frederic 
Harrison,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  and  President  Eliot — 
most  of  whom  are  decidedly  "liberal "  in  their  views.  President 
Eliot  writes  on  the  subject  of  "  Progressive  Liberalism  in  the 
Closing  and  the  Opening  of  the  Century."  His  essay  is  sum- 
marized in  The  Sun  (New  York,  June  23).  President  Eliot 
dwells  at  some  length  on  the  decline  of  faith  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  due  to  the  work  of  the  scientists  and  the 
"higher  critics  "  in  the  century  just  ended,  and  on  the  results  of 
this  decline  upon  Protestant  belief.  The  whole  Protestant  su- 
perstructure, he  thinks,  including  the  doctrines  of  original  and 
imputed  sin,  the  plan  of  salvation,  mediation,  atonement  and 
regeneration,  has  been  reared  upon  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
story  of  the  Fall.  If  the  Scriptural  story  be  not  a  true  historical 
account,  the  superstructure  is  without  a  basis.  President  Eliot 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  decline  of  Biblical  authority  has 
been  accompanied  also  by  a  decline  of  ecclesiastical,  political, 
educational,  and  domestic  authority.     He  writes  : 

"The  decline  of  political  or  governmental  authority  since  the 
Reformation  is  very  striking.  The  present  generation  receives 
with  derision  the  sentiment  attributed  some  years  ago  to  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany — salus populi  regis  voluntas — yet, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  nobody  would  have  questioned 
that  sentiment.  Ecclesiastical'authority  has  declined  in  a  still 
more  marked  degree  ;  and.  whereas  the  church  used  to  rule  not 
only  the  consciences  and  opinions,  but  the  daily  habits  of  all 
Christians,  there  is  now,  even  among  devout  Catholics,  the 
sharpest  demarcation  between  the  limited  province  in  which  the 
church  is  absolute  and  the  large  secular  rest  of  the  world.  In 
education  the  whole  conception  of  the  function  of  the  teacher  has 
changed  within  fifty  years.  He  no  longer  drives  his  pupils  to 
their  tasks,  but  leads  and  inspires  them  ;  he  no  longer  compels 
them  to  copy  or  commit  to  memory,  but  incites  them  to  observe 
and  to  think.  Instead  of  imposing  on  them  his  personal  opin- 
ions, tastes,  and  will,  he  induces  them  to  form  their  own  opin- 
ions, studies  their  tastes,  and  tries  to  invigorate  their  wills  and 
to  teach  them  self-control.  In  no  field,  however,  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  arbitrary  authority  more  striking  than  in  the  family  and 
in  the  home  ;  and  in  no  field  has  the  law  more  clearly  recognized 
the  new  liberty  than  in  the  domestic  relations." 

Is  any  other  kind  of  authority  taking  the  place  of  these  which 
have  been  declining?  President  Eliot  thinks  that  "in  some 
measure  "  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  : 

"There  is  an  authority  which,  during  all  the  century  just 
closed,  has  been  increasing  in  influence;  this  authority  is  the 
developing  social  sense,  or  sense  of  kin.  On  the  negative  side 
the  restrictions  which  the  sense  of  social  solidarity  and  mutual 
accountability  imposes  are  in  some  ways  extraordinarily  compre- 
hensive and  absolute.  The  conviction  that  one  must  not  do  any- 
thing which  can  be  offensive  or  injurious  to  one's  associates  is 
highly  restrictive — especially  when  this  conviction  becomes  com- 
mon and  gets  incorporated  in  statute  law." 

No  autocrat,  he  thinks,  ever  dared  to  impose  upon  his  subjects 
such  personal  restrictions  as  are  now  imposed  by  popular  gov- 
ernments (the  prohibition  of  spitting,  for  instance),  and  by  so- 
cial organizations  such  as  trades-unions. 

President  Eliot  speaks  also  of  the  development  of  a  new  body 
of  learning  in  the  nineteenth  century,  called  sociology.  We 
quote  7 he  Sun's  paraphrase  of  his  words  on  this  point: 

"It  [modern  sociology]  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  a  body  of 
doctrine  clearly  founded  on  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  tho 


it  is  at  present  in  a  confused,  amorphous  state.  At  least  one  of 
its  characteristics,  however,  is  pronounced  hopeful — it  aims  at 
the  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  sin  and  evil ;  just  as  pre- 
ventive medicine  aims  at  the  prevention  of  disease  both  in  the 
single  individual  and  in  society  at  large.  The  Old  Testament 
relied  chiefly  on  prohibition  and  penalty.  On  the  contrary,  faith 
in  penalty  as  a  preventive  of  wrongdoing  has  rapidly  declined 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  penalty 
in  this  world  and  of  penalty  in  the  next.  Barbarous  punish- 
ments have  been  everywhere  abolished  in  the  civilized  world,  or 
are  used  only  in  moments  of  panic  and  delirium  ;  and  barbarous- 
conceptions  of  punishments  after  death  have  been  everywhere 
mitigated  or  abandoned.  The  new  sociology,  based  on  the  Gos- 
pel doctrine  of  love  to  God  and  lcve  to  man.  seeks  the  improve- 
ment of  environment,  the  rectification  of  vice-breeding  conditions, 
and  the  realization  of  the  ideal  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.' 

"We  are  also  reminded  in  this  essay  that  sociology  rejects  a 
motive  which  systematic  theology  has  made  much  of  for  centu- 
ries, the  motive  of  personal  salvation,  a  motive  essentially  sel- 
fish, whether  it  relates  to  this  world  or  the  next.  Unques- 
tionably it  is  no  better  motive  for  eternity  than  it  is  for  the  short 
earthly  lives  of  ours.  The  motive  power  of  personal  reformation 
and  good  conduct  and  the  true  source  of  happiness  must  always 
be  found  in  the  love  of  others  and  the  desire  to  serve  them,  self- 
forgetfulness  and  disinterestedness  being  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  personal  worth  and  of  well-grounded  joy." 


A    MODERN    HINDU    SAINT. 

TO  send  to  this  world  visions  of  the  Supreme,  to  lay  bare  the 
secrets  of  human  nature,  to  rend  the  veil  that  conceals  the 
real  man — this,  asserts  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  is  the  mission 
of  such  men  as  the  Hindu  saint  described  in  his  book,  "My  Mas- 
ter Ramakrishna. " 

Western  civilization  had  invaded  the  Orient.  Reforms  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  being  inaugurated  in  India.  The  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  people,  which  had  been  theirs  for  thousands  of  years, 
were  fast  being  supplante'd  by  the  faiths  of  the  Occident.  At 
this,  time  (1835)  Ramakrishna  was  born,  the  child  of  poor  Brah- 
man parents,  in  a  remote  village  of  Bengal.  The  father  and 
mother  were  very  orthodox  people.  The  Brahman  is  the  highest 
caste  in  India,  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  life  of  a  Brahman 
is  very  much  circumscribed.  He  would  starve  rather  than  eat 
a  meal  cooked  by  the  hands  of  a  man  not  belonging  to  his  own 
small  section  of  caste.  His  life  is  one  of  renunciation.  Of  peo- 
ple of  this  character  this  remarkable  child  was  born.  Viveka- 
nanda writes  :  "  He  was  a  peculiar  child  from  babyhood.  He  re- 
membered his  past  from  his  birth  and  was  conscious  for  what 
purpose  he  came  into  the  world,  and  every  power  was  devoted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose." 

The  boy  went  to  study  with  an  elder  brother,  a  learned  profes- 
sor ;  but,  deeming  the  aim  of  all  secular  learning  mere  material 
advancement,  he  resolved  to  give  up  study  and  devote  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  knowledge.  He  went  to  Calcutta,  and, 
tho  the  position  is  thought  very  degrading  for  a  Brahman,  was 
compelled,  through  poverty,  to  become  a  temple  priest.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  public  worship  in  India.  The  temples  are 
erected  by  rich  men  as  a  meritorious  religious  act.  The  man 
who  goes  to  a  temple  is  not  considered  thereby  a  better  man  than 
he  who  never  goes. 

In  this  temple  in  which  Ramakrishna  served  was  an  image  of 
the  "Blissful  Mother."  who,  the  Hindus  believe,  guides  this  uni- 
verse. The  boy  began  to  ask  himself,  "Is  there  any  reality  in 
religion?  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  God?  If  it  be  true,  can  I  see 
Him?  Can  I  realize  the  truth  ?  "  This  idea,  writes  the  Swami, 
took  possession  of  the  boy  and  his  whole  life  became  concentrated 
upon  that.  Day  after  day  be  would  weep  and  say  :  "Mother,  is 
it  true  that  Thou  existest,  or  is  it  all  poetry."  His  abstraction 
increased  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  serve  in   the 
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temple.  He  left  it  and  entered  into  a  wood  and  lived  there. 
Here  so  wrapped  up  did  he  become  in  his  idea  of  realization  that 
he  forgot  to  partake  of  food,  it  being  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  rel- 
ative who  watched  over  him. 

Every  one  thought  him  at  this  time  out  of  his  mind.  At  length 
a  Hindu  woman,  a  Sannyfisini  who  had  given  up  all  to  devote 
herself  to  spiritual  things,  came  to  see  him.  She  exclaimed  upon 
seeing  him  :  "My  son,  blessed  is  the  man  upon  whom  such  mad- 
ness comes.  The  whole  of  this  universe  is  mad  :  some  for  wealth, 
some  for  pleasure,  some  for  fame,  some  for  a  hundred  other 
things.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  is  mad  after  God.  Such  men 
are  very  few."  This  woman  remained  near  the  boy  for  years, 
teaching  him  the  forms  of  the  religions  of  India  ;  he  had  had  no 
previous  education  from  books.  Later  a  Sannyasin,  one  of  the 
beggar-friars  of  India,  taught  him  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas, 
finally  initiating  him  into  the  order  of  Sannyasins.  His  rela- 
tives, aiming  to  cure  his  madness,  married  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  a  little  girl  of  five.  The  girl  had  heard  that  her  hus- 
band had  become  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  she  sought  him  out. 
When  she  stood  before  him  and  realized  how  he  wished  to  sever 
all  earthly  ties,  she  sympathized  with  his  aspirations  and  de- 
clared that  all  she  desired  was  to  remain  near  him,  to  serve  him, 
and  to  learn  of  him. 

Of  his  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  the  various  religions, 
and  of  his  experience  in  the  search  for  this  knowledge,  the  nar- 
rator says  : 

"He  found  a  Mohammedan  saint  and  went  to  live  with  him  ; 
he  underwent  the  disciplines  prescribed  by  him,  and  to  his  aston- 
ishment found  that,  when  faithfully  carried  out,  these  devotional 
methods  led  him  to  the  same  goal  he  had  already  attained.  He 
gathered  similar  experience  from  following  the  true  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  went  to  the  various  sects  existing  in  our  coun- 
try that  were  available  to  him,  and  whatever  he  took  up  he  went 
into  it  with  his  whole  heart.  He  did  exactly  as  he  was  toid  and 
in  every  instance  arrived  at  the  same  result." 

There  came  now  to  this  extraordinary  man  the  conviction  that 
to  be  perfect  the  sex-idea  must  go,  because  soul  has  no  sex.  He 
dressed  as  a  woman,  gave  up  the  occupations  of  man,  and  lived 
among  the  women  of  his  own  family,  imitating  them  in  speech 
and  manner.  After  years  of  this  discipline  he  entirely  forgot 
the  idea  of  sex  ;  the  whole  view  of  life  became  changed  to  him. 
He  worshiped  women  in  the  sense  that  every  woman's  face  was 
that  of  the  "  Blissful  Mother  "  and  nothing  but  that.  "  I  myself," 
his  disciple  records,  "have  seen  this  man  standing  before  those 
women  whom  society  would  not  touch,  and  falling  at  their  feet 
bathed  in  tears,  saying:  'Mother,  in  one  form  Thou  art  in  the 
street,  and  in  another  form  Thou  art  the  universe.  I  salute 
Thee,  Mother,  I  salute  Thee." 

He  now  began  as  a  teacher.  A  teacher  in  India  is  a  most 
highly  venerated  person,  regarded  as  God  Himself.  People 
came  by  the  thousands  to  listen  to  him.  The  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda  gives  us  a  few  of  his  teachings  as  follows  : 

"His  principle  was,  first  form  character,  first  earn  spirituality, 
and  results  will  come  of  themselves." 

"Religion  can  not  live  in  sects  and  societies.  It  is  a  relation 
between  the  soul  and  God  ;  how  can  it  be  made  into  a  society? 
It  would  then  degenerate  into  a  business,  and  wherever  there  is 
business,  or  business  principles  in  religion,  spirituality  dies." 

"The  second  idea  that  I  learned  from  my  Master,  and  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  vital,  is  the  wonderful  truth  that  the  relig- 
ions of  the  world  are  not  contradictory,  nor  antagonistic;  they 
are  but  various  phases  of  one  Eternal  Religion." 

"The  first  part  of  my  Master's  life  was  spent  in  acquiring 
spirituality,  and  the  remaining  years  in  distributing  it.  Men 
came  in  crowds  to  hear  him  and  he  would  talk  twenty  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  and  that  not  for  one  day,  but  for  months  and 
months,  until  at  last  the  body  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of 
this  tremendous  strain." 

A  vital  throat  disorder  developed,  yet  he  insisted  on   answer- 


ing all  questions  put  to  him.  Once  a  man  asked  him  :  'Sir,  you 
are  a  great  Yogi,  why  do  you  not  put  your  mind  a  little  on  your 
body  and  cure  your  disease?"  He  gently  answered:  "My 
friend,  I  have  thought  you  were  a  sage,  but  you  talk  like  other 
men  of  the  world.  This  mind  has  been  given  to  the  Lord.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  should  take  it  back  and  put  it  upon  the 
body,  which  is  but  a  mere  cage  of  the  soul?" 

The  news  spreading  that  the  holy  man  was  to  go  from  them 
soon,  the  people  began  to  flock  to  him  in  greater  crowds  than 
ever.  He  went  on  teaching  without  the  least  regard  for  his 
health.  "One  day  he  told  them  that  he  would  lay  down  the 
body  that  day,  and,  repeating  the  most  sacred  word  of  the  Vcdas, 
he  entered  into  Samadhi  and  so  passed  away." 

As   an    addenda  to  the  sketch  of  Ramakrishna's   life  th< 
thor  appends  an  article  written  by  Protop  Chundar  Mazoomdar, 
a  Christian,  who  says  in  part: 

"This  Hindu  is  a  Brahman  by  caste,  he  is  well  formed  in  body 
naturally,  but  the  dreadful  austerities  through  which  his  charac- 
ter has  developed  appear  to  have  disordered  his  system.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  this  emaciation  his  face  retains  a  fulness,  a  child- 
like tenderness,  a  profound  visible  humbleness,  an  unspeakable 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  a  smile  that  I  have  seen  on  no  other 
face  that  I  can  remember. 

"In  the  intensity  of  that  burning  love  of  God  which  is  in  his 
simple  heart,  the  devotee's  form  and  features  suddenly  grow  stiff 
and  motionless,  unconsciousness  overtakes  him,  his  eyes  lose 
their  sight,  and  tears  trickle  down  his  fixed,  pale,  but  smiling 
face.  There  is  a  transcendent  sense  and  meaning  in  that  un- 
consciousness. What  he  perceives  and  enjoys  in  his  soul  when 
he  is  lost  to  all  outward  perception,  who  can  say?  Who  will 
fathom  the  depth  of  that  insensibility  which  the  love  of  God  | 
duces?  But  that  he  sees  something,  hears,  and  enjoys  when  he 
is  dead  to  all  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt." 


NEW   LIGHT  ON    OLD-TESTAMENT    MIRACLES. 

LAST  week  we  reproduced  an  account  of  recent  researches 
made  in  Central  Asia  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
of  Oberlin,  for  geological  records  of  the  Flood.  Professor 
Wright,  who  was  formerly  an  assistant  geologist  of  the  United 
States  Survey,  is  now  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  whose  conser- 
vative tendencies  are  well  known.  In  the  latest  number  (April) 
of  his  quarterly  he  gives  us  the  results  of  his  recent  studies  in 
Palestine  in  their  bearing  upon  three  other  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  namely,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  falling 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The  Professor  is  at  no  loss,  in  the  light 
of  his  discoveries,  for  a  rational  explanation  of  all  these  events 
in  harmony  at  once  with  science  and  the  Bible.  His  attitude  is 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  parting  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho 
three  notable  miracles  upon  which  the  physical  history  ol    I 
tine   sheds    interesting   light.      These  were,  doubtless,  what    . 
styled  '  mediate  miracles. '      That   is,  they  are   miracles  in  which 
the  secondary  agencies  used  by  the  divine  Will  ai 
able.     This,  however,  does  not  in  any  degree  d<  roro  the 

divine  power  displayed  in  them.     They  may  be  compared  to  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  which  has   been   prepared   for  a  partici 
emergency,  such  as  occurs  when   an   enemy 
Since  us  explosion  is  not  1< 
a  particular  time  to  accomplish  a  particular  p 
out  of  the  category  of  the 

to  conform  to  the  definil  immed  ill. 

In  these  cases   the   accom]  hu- 

man that  they  are  im  ily  miraculous." 
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Humboldt  the  most  remarkable  geological  feature  anywhere  to 
be  found  in  the  world  '  ;  while  Karl  Ritter,  in  his  elaborate  geo- 
graphical publications,  ever  returned  to  this  cleft  in  the  earth's 
surface  as  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
globe.  This  '  fault,'  or  crack  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  extends 
from  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  River,  in  Syria,  to  the  south  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  a 
distance  of  about  one  thousand  miles.  The  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains, Western  Palestine,  and  the  Desert  of  Sinai  are  on  one  side 
of  it.  The  Anti-Lebanon  Range  and  the  elevated  plains  of 
Moab  and  Northern  Arabia  are  on  the  other  side.  Along  the 
whole  dividing  line  the  rocky  strata  were  fractured,  and  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  western  portion  slipped  down,  while  the  western 
edge  of  the  eastern  mass  was  elevated. 

"The  depression  is  most  pronounced  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea.  Lake  Huleh  and  the  marshy  plain  ex- 
tending north  to  Caesarea  Philippi  are  almost  exactly  at  sea- 
level  ;  but  Lake  Galilee  is  more  than  6oo  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1,292  feet,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  its  deepest 
place  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  2,600  feet  below  ocean-level, 
and  since  the  heights  of  Moab  and  those  near  Hebron  are  more 
than  3,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  it  follows  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Dead  Sea  is  depressed  nearly  6,000  feet  below  the 
general  land-level." 

A  "cross-fault,"  we  are  told,  extends  from  the  Jordan  a  little 
south  of  Lake  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  north  end  of 
Mount  Carmel.  This  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a 
depression  that  affords  the  natural  line  of  communication  between 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. This  world's  natural  highway,  however,  is  so  walled  in  on 
each  side  that  there  is  little  temptation  for  an  armed  force  to  in- 
terfere with  peaceable  people  on  either.  In  these  facts,  Profes- 
sor Wright  finds  evidences  of  divine  purpose  in  preparing  the 
home  of  the  "peculiar  people." 

Examination  of  the  banks  'of  the  Jordan  near  the  Pilgrims' 
Bathing- Place,  above  the  Dead  Sea,  discloses  the  following  suc- 
cession of  geological  events : 

"First  there  had  been  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet,  during 
which  erosion  had  proceeded  to  that  extent.  Then  there  had 
been  a  return  of  the  water  to  the  higher  level  and  a  resedimenta- 
tion  up  to  the  old  limit.  This  was  followed  by  a  rechanneling 
of  the  whole,  during  which  the  river  had  cut  through  both  the 
later  and  upper  sediment,  and  also  for  fifteen  feet  lower  down. 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  succession  is,  that  after 
the  channel  had  been  cut  down  the  first  fifteen  feet,  there  was 
an  elevation,  through  subterranean  forces,  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  0  mile  or  two  below.  This  would  dam  up  the  water  tem- 
porarily, and  afford  a  dry  crossing-place  for  a  few  hours,  or  even 
longer,  and  make  the  waters  seem  to  pile  up  above,  as  described 
in  Josh.  iii.  16.  When,  however,  at  length,  the  water  began  to 
run  over  the  obstacle  to  its  progress,  there  would  be  opportunity 
to  refill  with  sediment  a  part  of  its  bed  above  ;  so  that,  on  later 
reerosion  to  its  present  level,  it  would  present  the  phenomena 
now  to  be  observed. " 

A  similar  subsidence  or  elevation  of  the  land  would  account 
for  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho.  As  for  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Professor  Wright  has  this  to  say: 

"The  probable  secondary  causes  employed  in  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  been  so  well  described  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Dawson  in  his  'Egypt  and  Syria'  (pp.  127-131)  that  a  few 
additional  remarks  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  Upper  Creta- 
ceous strata  which,  in  the  great  Jordan  fault,  have  been  thrown 
down  below  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  contain  much  bituminous 
limestone,  such  as  naturally  gives  rise  to  pools  of  petroleum  and 
inflammable  gas.  Familiarity  with  the  gas  and  oil  regions  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  recent  visit  to  the  still  more  remarkable  oil- 
fields at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  make  the  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  seem  exceedingly  natural 
and  lifelike.  .  .  .  The  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar gas-  and  oil-field,  over  a  deep  fissure  in  the  earth  leading  far 
down  toward  iis  central  fires.  The  description  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  reads  almost  exactly  like  that  of  some 
of  the  scenes  known  to  have  accompanied  the  burning  of  various 


petroleum  wells  and  of  the  stores  of  inflammable  substances  sur- 
rounding them." 

The  fate  of  Lot's  wife  is  accounted  for,  Professor  Wright 
thinks,  by  the  fact  that  "eruptions  of  gas  and  oil  are  often  ac- 
companied with  eruptions  of  salt  slime  such  as  presumably  en- 
veloped her  as  she  lingered  behind."  And  salt  is  an  abundant 
constituent  of  the  rocks  around  the  Dead  Sea. 


WHAT  THE   MORMONS   BELIEVE. 

THE  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  popularly 
known  as  Mormons  (from  the  title  of  their  sacred  writings 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon),  are  eliciting  more  than  usual  attention 
by  reason  of  their  missionary  zeal.  It  is  reported  that  the  church 
has  secured  a  land  grant  of  100,000  acres  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
country,  Mexico,  where  a  colony  of  Mormons  has  for  a  year  been 
thriving,  and  where  they  are  already  beginning  to  make  large 
shipments  of  cattle  to  the  United  States.  In  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  City  (Bronx  Borough)  missionaries  have  been  making 
a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  emboldened,  it  is  said,  by  their 
success,  have  been  attending  week-day  meetings  of  various  Prot- 
estant churches  and  taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  speech 
accorded  therein  to  advance  their  own  doctrines.  The  president 
and  the  secretary  (both  ladies)  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  society 
have  lately  professed  the  Mormon  faith,  and  a  Mormon  temple 
in  New  York  is  said  to  be  under  serious  consideration  for  the 
near  future.  The  president  of  the  Eastern  States  Mission  of  the 
church,  John  S.  McQuarrie,  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
Herald  representative,  claimed  one  thousand  converts  in  this 
vicinity,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"We  are  not  sending  proselytes  to  Utah  and  the  adjoining 
States  by  the  trainload,  as  reported  in  some  newspapers.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Mormon  Church  to-day  to  discourage  centrali- 
zation. The  Latter-Day  Saints  intend  to  spread  their  doctrine 
broadcast.  The  propaganda  will  be  made  universal.  To  facili- 
tate the  work  it  is  planned  to  localize  our  communities.  Wher- 
ever the  number  of  converts  warrant  it  we  shall  establish  churches 
or  places  of  worship." 

What  seems  to  be  a  fairly  complete  statement  of  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  was 
recently  made  before  the  Denver  Philosophical  Society  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Talmage,  of  the  University  of  Utah.  The  address  is 
published  in  full  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  T/ie  Improve' 
ment  Era  (Salt  Lake  City).  Mr.  Talmage  lays  stress  on  the 
claim  that  the  creed  of  his  church  is  "preeminently  Christian  in 
theory,  precept,  and  practise,"  and  that  "it  refuses  to  wear  a 
name  indicative  of  distinctive  or  peculiar  doctrines."  As  one 
characteristic  feature  of  the  church  is  belief  in  continuous  revela- 
tion, the  church  is  not  limited  to  any  formal  statement  of  beliefs 
made  in  the  past,  not  even  to  the  thirteen  articles  promulgated 
by  Joseph  Smith  and  published  over  half  a  century  ago.  Noth- 
ing antagonistic  to  these  articles  has,  however,  been  promul- 
gated since.  The  more  distinctive  beliefs  are  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Talmage  as  follows  (no  reference  to  the  cpuestion  of  polygamy 
appearing  in  his  discourse)  : 

"'Mormonism  '  rejects  what  it  regards  as  a  heresy,  the  false 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  an  absolute  compulsion  or  even  as 
an  irresistible  tendency  forced  upon  the  individual  toward  right 
or  wrong — as  a  pre-appointment  to  eventual  exaltation  or  con- 
demnation ;  yet  it  affirms  that  the  infinite  wisdom  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God  make  plain  to  him  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  that  he  can  read  in  the  natures  and  dispositions  of  his 
children  their  destiny. 

"'Mormonism  '  claims  an  actual  and  literal  relationship  of  pa- 
rent and  child  between  the  Creator  and  man — not  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  in  which  the  engine  may  be  called  the  child  of  its 
builder  ;  not  the  relationship  of  a  thing  mechanically  made  to  the 
maker  thereof  ;  but  the  connection  between  father  and  offspring. 
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In  short,  it  is  bold  enough  to  declare  that  man's  spirit  being  the 
offspring  of  Deity,  and  man's  body  though  of  earthy  components 
yet  being  in  the  very  image  and  likeness  of  God,  man  even  in 
his  present  degraded — aye,  fallen — condition  still  possesses,  if 
only  in  a  latent  state,  inherited  traits,  tendencies,  and  powers 
that  tell  of  his  more  than  royal  descent  ;  and  that  these  may  be 
developed  so  as  to  make  him,  even  while  mortal,  in  a  measure 
godlike. 

"  But  '  Mormonism  '  is  bolder  yet.  It  asserts  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  inviolable  law  of  organic  nature — that  like  shall 
beget  like,  and  that  multiplication  of  numbers  and  perpetuation 
of  species  shall  be  in  compliance  with  the  condition 'each  after 
his  kind  ' — the  child  may  achieve  the  former  status  of  the  parent, 
and  that  in  his  mortal  condition  man  is  a  God  in  embryo.  How- 
ever far  in  the  future  it  may  be,  what  ages  may  elapse,  what 
eternities  may  pass  before  any  individual  now  a  mortal  being 
may  attain  the  rank  and  sanctity  of  godship,  nevertheless  man 
carries  in  his  soul  the  possibilities  of  such  achievement;  even  as 
the  crawling  caterpillar  or  the  corpse-like  chrysalis  holds  the  la- 
tent possibility,  nay,  barring  destruction  in  an  earlier  stage,  the 
certainty  indeed,  of  the  winged  image  in  all  the  glory  of  ma- 
turity. 

"' Mormonism  '  claims  that  all  nature,  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  operates  on  a  plan  of  advancement ;  that  the  very  Eter- 
nal Father  is  a  progressive  Being  ;  that  His  perfection,  while  so 
complete  as  to  be  incomprehensible  by  man,  possesses  this  essen- 
tial quality  of  true  perfection — the  capacity  of  eternal  increase. 
That  therefore,  in  the  far  future,  beyond  the  horizon  of  eternities 
perchance,  man  may  attain  the  status  of  a  god.  Yet  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  shall  be  then  the  equal  of  the  Deity  we  wor- 
ship, nor  that  he  shall  ever  overtake  those  intelligences  that  are 
already  beyond  him  in  advancement ;  for  to  assert  such  would 
be  to  argue  that  there  is  no  progression  beyond  a  certain  stage  of 
attainment,  and  that  advancement  is  a  characteristic  of  low  or- 
ganization and  inferior  purpose  alone.  We  believe  that  there 
was  more  than  the  sounding  of  brass  or  the  tinkling  of  wordy 
cymbals  in  the  fervent  admonition  of  the  Christ  to  His  followers 
■ — '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.'" 

"'  Mormonism  '  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  account 
of  the  transgression  in  Eden,  as  set  forth  in  Genesis  ;  but  it  af- 
firms that  none  but  Adam  shall  ever  have  to  account  for  Adam's 
disobedience  ;  that  mankind  in  general  are  absolutely  absolved 
from  the  responsibility  for  that  'original  sin, '  and  that  each  shall 
answer  for  his  own  transgressions  alone." 

Next  to  polygamy,  which  the  "Mormons"  profess  now  to  dis- 
card, in  practise  tho  not  in  theory,  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  church  is  probably  the  belief  in  progressive  revelation 
and  the  importance  which  that  belief  assumes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  church.     Says  Mr.  Talmage  : 

"The  church  must  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  heav- 
enly kingdom,  of  which  the  earthly  kingdom  when  established 
shall  be  a  part.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  church  in  so  far  as  it 
existed  before  the  time  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry  ;  for  the  Bib- 
lical record  is  replete  with  instances  of  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  prophets  and  their  God.  The  Scriptures  are  silent  as 
to  a  single  dispensation  in  which  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple depended  upon  the  records  of  earlier  times  and  bygone  ages 
for  their  guidance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  complete 
that  in  every  stage  of  the  church's  history  the  God  of  heaven 
communicated  His  mind  and  will  unto  His  earthly  representa- 
tives. .  .  .  'Mormonism'  claims  the  same  necessity  to  exist 
to-day.  It  holds  that  it  is  no  more  possible  now  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  ancient  prophets  or  in  the  apostolic  age  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  exist  without  direct  and  continuous  revela- 
tion from  God.  This  necessitates  the  existence  and  authorized 
ministrations  of  prophets,  apostles,  high  priests,  seventies,  el- 
ders, bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  now  as  anciently — 
not  men  selected  by  men  without  authority,  clothed  by  human 
ceremonial  alone,  not  men  with  the  empty  names  of  these  and 
analogous  offices,  but  men  who  bear  the  title  because  they  pos- 
sess the  authority,  having  been  called  of  God." 

Other  features  of  the  "Mormon"  belief  are  that  there  was  a 
falling  away  of  the  true  Church  of  Chiist  dating  from  the  time 
immediately  following  the  apostolic  period,  and  that  it  has  only 


been  restored  through  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  under 
the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  visited  them  as  a  resurrected 
being.  It  believes  in  the  second  probation  for  all  who  have  not 
had  opportunity  in  this  life  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
salvation.  Not  only  must  the  Gospel  be  carried  to  every  living 
creature,  but  the  great  missionary  labor  of  the  church  must  be 
extended  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 


Descendants  of  King  David  in  Russia.— That  there 

are  certain  families  among  the  Jews  who  claim  to  be  the  lineal 
descendants  of  King  David  is  a  well-known  fact.  Concerning  the 
most  pronounced  claimants  to  this  honor,  Ueber  Land  und  Meer 

(No.  13)  gives  the  following  details:    - 

» 
The  recent  death  of  Prince  Alexander  Konstantinowitz  Ime- 
retinsky,  in  Russia,  who  was  governor-general  of  Warsaw, 
brings  into  public  prominence  again  the  interesting  genealogical 
tradition  that  in  this  family  are  to  be  found  the  most  thoroughly 
accredited  descendants  of  King  David.  The  Imeretinskys  are  a 
branch  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Bagratian,  which  claims  that 
it  can  trace  its  ancestry  up  to  the  great  Jewish  ruler.  Among 
others,  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Constantin  Porphyrogeneta,  in 
his  annals,  has  recognized  the  claim  of  this  family  to  a  Davidic 
descent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  book  which  in  Russia  occu- 
pies the  position  held  by  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  in  Central 
Europe,  namely  the  "  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  de  Russie  conte- 
nant  les  Princes  de  1' Empire,"  and  printed  by  the  Imperial  Pub- 
lication House  in  St.  Petersburg,  gives  a  most  complete  account 
of  the  Jewish  origin  and  descent  of  the  princes  of  the  houses  of 
Bagratian  and  Imeretinsky,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  sovereign  dynasty  in  Europe  can  trace  its  line  further  back 
than  they.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  genealogy  of  this  family  the 
name  of  David  often  occurs,  David  I.  having  died  in  8S1.  The 
members  of  this  family  in  the  "  Annuaire  "  acknowledge  that  orig- 
inally they  were  of  Jewish  origin,  but  that  generations  ago  the 
persecutions  of  the  times  had  compelled  their  ancestors  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  It  is  further  known  that  members 
of  this  princely  family  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  were 
monks.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Tin:  threatened  depopulation  of  Ireland,  indicated  by  the  decrease  just 
reported  in  the  latest  census,  is  regarded  as  having  a  serious  religious  as 
well  as  secular  bearing.  The  religious  census  gives  3,310.02s  Roman  Catho- 
lics, a  decrease  of  6.7  per  cent.;  579,285  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Ireland,  a  decrease  of  3.5  per  cent.;  443.494  Presbyterians,  a  decrease  of  0.3. 
per  cent.;  and  61,255  Methodists,  an  increase  of  10.4  per  cent.  If  that  tcn- 
dencv  should  continue,  it  is  evidently  onls-  a  question  of  time  when  Ire- 
land shall  become  a  Protestant  country.  The  decrease  among  Roman 
Catholics  is  attributed  almost  wholly  to  emigration;  while  much  of  the 
Protestant  increase  is  traced,  by  some  of  the  Dublin  papers,  to  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  to  be 
found  in  the  industrial  centers,  where  they  are  not  under  such  obligations 
to  emigrate  as  are  the  peasant  population. 

SOME  of  the  ministers  in  Buffalo  are  still  trying  to  induce  the  directors 
of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  to  rescind  their  recent  decision  to  open 
the  fair  on  Sundays,  and  are  advising  reprisals,  altho  a  part  of  the  clr 
are  in  favor  of  Sunday  opening.     One  of  the  bitterest  denouncers  of  the  di- 
rectors is  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Mitchell,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  v. 
according  to  the  Buffalo  Express  (April  29).  even  counsels  such  a  rebuff  of 
the  fair  as  shall  render  it  a  failure.     He  is  reported  to  have  said  :   "I  can 
but  sincerely  hope  that  from  Maine  to  Texas  a  spirit  will  be  aroused  which 
at  whatever  expense  will  again  teach  the  lesson  that  an  Ishmaelitist  Inger- 
soll  is  not  the  American  nation  :  that  a  spotadic  Conway  is  not  the  Ameri- 
can nation;  that  the  Sunday  excu  Dot  the   American  nation;  but 
that  the  great  republic  on  these  western  shores  is  a  Christian  nation,  one 
of  whose  oldest   legacies  and  one  of  whose  most  cherished  institutions  is 
the  American  Sunday."    On  the  other   hand,  in  a  matter  of  similar  public 
interest,  the  London  Christian  World  publishes  with  apparent  approval  the 
following  letter  from  Lord  Balfour  defending  his  Edin- 
burgh  Museum   of  Science  and  Art   on   Sunday  af:<                     "In  point  of 
principle  I  am  unable  to  agree  that  a  visit  to  a  museum  is  a  contravec 
of  any  divine  law.     If  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  may  not  go  to  a  museum 
what  right  does  any  one  of  us  enjoy  a  walk  in  our  own  ot  ~e's 
garden?     In  deciding  the  practical  question.  I  think  we  m 
the  extent  of  the  innocent  gratification  as  well  as  improvement  offered  to 
those  whose  opportunities  for  both  arc                   se  limited.     I  believe  that 
in  these  respects  the  advantages  will  be  very  great  as  compared  v 
amount  of  labor  involved.™ 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN    COMMENT    ON    THE 
COURT'S    DECISION. 


SUPREME 


CONTINENTAL  European  comment  on  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  our  "  new  possessions  "  is 
chiefly  along  the  line  of  warning  to  the  United  States  that  it 
must  now  accept  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
an  empire.  Europe,  says  the  Temps  (Paris) ,  has  always  re- 
garded the  American  Supreme  Court  as  superior  in  authority  and 
dignity  to  Congress  and  the  President.  Its  power  to  determine 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  makes  it  unique  among  judicial  tri- 
bunals the  world  over.  But  the  recent  decision  has  severely  tried 
this  journal's  faith.  "What  a  situation!"  it  remarks.  "Presi- 
dent McKinley,  the  school  of  'manifest  destiny,'  the  lovers  of 
'spread-eagleism,'  and  the  advocates  of  a  standing  army  have 
triumphed.  The  liberal  souls,  the  friends  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress, social  and  economic  reforms,  the  good  citizens  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of 
Lincoln,  all  are  oppressed  by  apprehension  and  regret."  The 
Temps  thinks  that  the  United  States  has  certainly  not  helped  to 
increase  the  peace  prospects  of  the  twentieth  century.  M.  Alcide 
Ebray,  writing  in  the  Journal -de  s  Debats  (Paris),  says  the  de- 
cision was  to  have  been  expected.     He  writes  : 

"No  doubt,  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  the  Americans 
were  animated  by  the  most  generous  of  sentiments.  But  very  soon 
cold  reason  inspired  them  with  other  feelings  and  ideas.  They 
could  not  resist  being  possessed  by  the  conception  and  convic- 
tion that,  tho  they  might  permit  the  new  lands  to  have  all  the 
inconveniences  of  home  government,  they  could  not  possibly  ac- 
cord to  them  equal  rights  with  themselves.  It  was  no  more  a 
matter  of  chivalry,  but  of  economics  and  politics.  In  the  first 
place,  American  industry  and  commerce  feared  the  competition 
of  the  territories  and  thought  they  could  see  salvation  only  in  a 
customs  tariff.  From  the  point  of  view  of  politics,  Washington 
statesmen  dreaded  the  introduction  of  the  mixed  peoples  of  the 
islands  into  their  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  the  Union." 

Accordingly,  concludes  this  writer,  the  practical,  material 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  triumphed  and  a  new  empire  was  created. 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  thinks  that  the  division  in  the 
Supreme  Court  was  significant  as  showing  the  division  of  opin- 
ion among  the  American  people.  The  Court,  it  says,  finds  itself 
in  the  same  dilemma  as  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  want  over-sea  possessions,  but  have  no  legal  ap- 
paratus to  govern  them  and  no  homogeneous  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  holding  them.  The  Frankfurter  Zeittmg  says  that 
the  decision  was  awaited  by  all  the  world  with  more  interest  than 
any  decision  since  the  days  of  slavery.  The  direct  result,  it  con- 
tinues, will  be  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  expansionists 
and  jingoes : 

"Not  that  more  actual  conquests  are  to  be  expected.  Warlike 
designs  are  far  from  the  thoughts  of  America,  especially  now  in 
her  moment  of  unprecedented  industrial  advance.  But  the  gos- 
pel of  expansion  has  been  written  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
republic.  The  voice  of  a  President  can  never  have  the  same 
moral  effect  as  the  pronunciamento  of  the  great  supreme  legal 
tribunal.  From  their  youth  upward  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  have  had  it  preached  to  them  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  the  most  eminent  tribunal  of  the  whole 
world,  that  its  decisions  rise  above  parties  and,  without  respect 
to  politics,  consider  only  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  country. 
From  now  on,  in  every  town,  in  every  hamlet,  on  every  farm  of 
the  backwoods,  where  perhaps  the  propaganda  of  the  expansion- 
ists has  hitherto  found  no  support,  a  gradual  but  sure  change  to 
sentiment  will  begin.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
set  the  seal  and  stamp  of  authority  on  the  policy  of  expansion." 

The  general  tone  of  British  comment  was  indicated  by  our 
symposium  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  June  22.      7 he  Outlook 


(London)  observes  that  the  decision  clears  the  air  and  does  away 
with  "much  bunkum  about  freedom,  rights  of  citizenship,  one 
man  as  good  as  another,  and  everybody  'boss.'  "  This  journal 
remarks  further : 

"The  black  population  of  the  United  States  are  only  modified 
citizens,  as  anybody  who  is  not  blinded  by  mere  words  can  see 
from  the  most  superficial  observation.  The  distinction  strikes 
the  visitor  to  the  States  full  in  the  face.  And  so,  in  fact,  the 
ruling  element  of  the  United  States  is  proceeding  in  the  old  ways 
of  pride  of  race  and  love  of  power,  controlled,  it  may  be,  by  ideas 
of  essential  justice,  but  domineering  and  imperial  as  the  nation 
from  which  it  is  its  chief  boast  to  have  sprung." —  TraJislations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CAN  THE  OPPOSITION   IN 

UNITED? 


ENGLAND    BE 


ALTHO  the  presentation  of  the  British  budget,  showing  not 
only  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Transvaal  war,  but  also  the 
increase  in  ordinary  expenditure  under  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment, seemed  to  crystallize  and  unite,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
opposition  in  England,  the  attempts  of  the  British  Liberals  to 
get  together  still  seem  doomed  to  failure.  The  principal  line  of 
cleavage  is,  of  course,  between  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppose  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  recent  banquet 
of  the  National  Reform  Union  (at  which  the  division  in  Liberal 


NOTHING   BUT   PEACE  WILL  DO. 

John  Bull  :  "My  dear  Joe,  we  have  tried  small  patches  ("  Income  Tax," 
"Coal  Tax,"  "Art  Tax  ")  long  enough.  We  must  put  in  a  whole  new  side 
("Peace  ").  —Kladderadatsch,  Berlin. 

ranks  was  plainly  shown),  the  return  of  Lord  Milner  from  South 
Africa,  and  several  noteworthy  speeches  by  prominent  Liberal 
leaders  have  furnished  the  theme  for  considerable  newspaper 
discussion  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  united  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent government. 

The  opposition  journals  criticize  the  Government  for  extrava- 
gance and  blame  Lord  Salisbury  and  Secretary  Chamberlain  for 
the  initiation  and  long  continuation  of  the  war.  The  ministerial 
organs  reply  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Boers  and  by  taunting  the  oppo- 
sition, first  with  a  lack  of  patriotism,  and  second  with  the  lack 
of  any  settled  policy.  The  Times  (London) ,  which  supports  the 
Government,  believes  that  the  "howling  ©f  the  opposition 
against  the  war  taxes  has  been  greatly  overdone."  "The  obli- 
gation," it  says,  "should  be  met  cheerfully,  as  it  is  "for  the  de- 
fense of  principles,  institutions,  and  policies  which  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  power."  It  asserts  that  the 
"congeries  of  politicians  calling  themselves  Liberals  can  never 
unite  on  a  great  and  grave  issue,"  and  will  not,  for  a  long  time, 
unite  on  this  one.  Anti-Chamberlainism,  says  The  Spectator, 
seems  to  be  the  only  basis  the  opposition  has  for  a  creed.     But 
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if  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  so  valuable  as  the  nexus  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  it  is  injudicious  if  not  suicidal  for  Liberals  to  clamor 
for  his  removal.  The  Spectator  quotes,  in  this  connection,  a 
paragraph  from  the  Bibliothdque  Universelle  (Paris)  giving  the 
-comment  of  a  Russian  editor  on  the  death  of  ex-King  Milan,  of 
"Servia.  This  editor  (M.  Dorochevitch)  laments  the  death  of 
Milan,  as  the  latter  was  the  only  personage  Russian  journalists 
could  discuss  freely.  Warned  off  the  forbidden  ground  of  home 
politics,  they  could  always  fall  back  on  the  latest  scandal  about 
King  Milan.  "  Who  is  '.eft  us  now?  "  continues  M.  Dorochevitch. 
"Chamberlain!  Yes,  happily  we  still  have  Chamberlain.  Of 
him  also  I  can  say  anything  that  comes  into  my  head.  But  if 
Chamberlain  were  to  take  it?  into  his  head  to  die?  Only  think  of 
it:  May  heaven  preserve  him  !  For  if  Chamberlain  were  to  die, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Russian  press  but  to  repair 
■collectively  to  his  tomb  and  commit  suicide."  For  "  Russian  " 
read  "Radical,"  comments  The  Spectator,  and  the  saying  holds 
equally  good.     "Take  away  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Othello's  oc- 


ijl' urn  tn I  Hi  ri 


JOHN   BULL:  "Has  not  blood  enough   been  spilled  in  South  Africa?" 
CHAMBKRLAIN  :  "No  !     Now  you  yourself  must  bleed." 

— Humor istische  Blatter,  Vienna. 

cupation's  gone."  7 lie  Standard  also  comments  sarcastically 
on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  injunction  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  "close  ranks."     It  say^s  : 

"This  counsel  is  rather  more  difficult  to  follow  than  the  others. 
No  regiment  can 'dress'  with  accuracy  when  half  the  tiles  are 
facing  one  way  and  half  the  other.  Nor  can  an  advance  be 
smoothly  executed  when  those  behind,  like  the  Volscians  in  Ma- 
caulay's  ballad,  cry  '  Forward  ! '  and  those  in  the  front  cry 
'Back!'  Sir  Henry,  in  his  genial  way,  puts  the  matter  quite 
pleasantly.  Liberals,  he  says,  are  'a  party  of  active-minded 
politicians  with  many  shades  of  view.'  Exactly.  And  the  diffi- 
culty is  with  regard  to  those  very  shades  of  view." 

The  country  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Opposition  a  clear 
•expression  of  its  views,  says  7 he  Daily  Telegraph,  but  none  is 
yet  forthcoming.  The  heavy  cost  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa,  says  the  Yorkshire  Herald,  will  not  do  for  an  anti-gov- 
ernmental rallying-point.     It  continues : 

"The  price  of  our  victory  is  so  large  that  it  will  stiffen  the 


British  people  in  their  determination  to  see  the  ugly  business 
through.  Business  men  do  not  ordinarily  expend  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  development  of  a  market  and  then  withdraw  at 
the  moment  when  they  may  expect  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their 
enterprise  ;  and  even  if  prestige  were  altogether  eliminated  from 
the  South  African  question  the  electors  of  this  country  would 
capsize  any  administration,  Unionist  or  Radical,  that  endeav- 
ored to  evade  its  responsibilities  by  retiring  from  the  recently 
annexed  territory." 

The  great  objects  of  the  Liberal  Party,  declares  The  Speaker 
(Liberal),  now  are  "to  stanch  the  bleeding  wound1-  of  South 
Africa,  to  stop  the  week- 
ly waste  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  to  reintroduce 
sanity  into  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  and  to 
set  back  the  '  normal ' 
expenditure  upon  the 
army  from  thirty  mil- 
lions to  eighteen — where 
it  stood  in  the  days  of 
the  last  Liberal  admin- 
istration." The  immedi- 
ate duty  of  the Opposit ion 
is  to  enlighten  England  : 
"  To  give  their  country- 
men full  and  true  knowl- 
edge about  the  war,  its 
causes,  its  conduct,  and 
its  results,  that  is  the 
first  elementary  duty  of 
Liberal  men  and  women. 
Knowledge  will  bring 
repentance,  and  repent- 
ance salvation." 

Liberals,  declares  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (generally  Liberal  in  its  views,  tho 
"imperialistic"  with  regard  to  the  Boer  war),  agree  in  wishing 
to  see  a  Liberal  colonial  policy  in  South  Africa,  and  "they  are 
warned  by  the  attitude  of  ministers  and  of  a  strong  party  in 
South  Africa  that  unless  there  is  a  united  body  of  Liberal 
opinion  in  this  country  [England]  the  reconstitution  of  South 
Africa  is  likely  to  be  fixed  on  lines  which  postpone  indefinitely 
the  realization  of  colonial  self-government." 

The  Gazette  criticizes  the  Government  because,  it  says,  from 
the  beginning  of  diplomacy  to  the  present  stage  of  the  war.  they 
have  "pinned  their  faith  to  strong  language,  electioneering 
speeches,  and  popular  excitement,  and  they  are  still  of  opinion 
that  if  anything  has  gone  wrong,  it  is  because  a  small  minority 
have  held  aloof  from  the  general  excitement."  There  may  be 
other  justification,  but  there  is  not  and  never  could  be  any  busi- 


HITTING  THE  TKA1L. 

John  Bcli.  :  "De  Wet's  crazy,  h'is  'e  ? 
Well,  there'll  be  two  h'of  h'us  if  Hi  don't 
soon  get  me  blooming  'ands  on  'im." 

—  Toronto  Telegram. 
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Chamberlain.        Roberts.  Oom  Paul.  Cecil  Rhodes.  K:: 

— Floh.  Vitii •: J. 

ness  basis  in  the  South  African  war,  so  soon  as  it  Speared  that 
it  would  cost  more  than  the  ten  or  twenty  millions  originally 
estimated:  "It  will  undeniably  be  one  of  the  very  worst  results 
of  the  great  South  African  miscalculation  if  it  compels  us,  after 
fifty  years,  to  go  back  on  our  free-trading  principles," 

Liberals  must  formulate  a  policy,  declares  The  Dot 
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(Lo.ulon),  which  is  opposed  to  the  war,  because,  "if  the  present 
Government  remain  another  twelve  months  in  office,  the  South 
African  problem  will  be  solved  in  a  way  disastrous  to  the  em- 
pire."     The  News  continues : 

"Two  small  republics,  seven  thousand  miles  away,  tho  they 
may  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  resistance  unsurpassed  for 
gallantry  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  may  seem  a  very  slight 
affair.  But  the  principle,  now  for  the  first  time  openly  promul- 
gated by  a  British  Government,  that  where  the  British  flag  flies 
there  freedom  shall  cease,  must  react  upon  affairs  at  home. 
Never  before  has  the  House  of  Commons  sunk  so  low  in  public 
esteem.  The  police  have  raided  it  as  if  it  were  a  den.  Insolent 
millionaires  have  been  allowed  with  impunity  to  issue  a  writ  for 
words  spoken  in  Parliament  which  the  King  himself  would  not 
dare  to  notice.  The  right  of  public  meeting  has,  since  the  war 
began,  been  infringed  by  organized  ruffianism,  such  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  face  when  he  was  laboring  day  and  night  to 
counteract  the  purposes  of  Lord  Beaconsfiekl.  The  Government 
have  claimed  the  power  to  seize  without  a  warrant,  even  a  gen- 
eral warrant,  the  whole  issue  of  any  newspaper  which  contains 
an  offensive  article.  We  demanded  from  President  Kruger  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  natives.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  not  been  a  week  in 
Pretoria  before  he  had  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  suffrage 
at  all,  that  natives  should  be  flogged,  and  that  the  judges  should 
be  dependent  on  himself." 

1  he  Guardian  (Manchester) ,  which  is  also  opposed  to  the  war, 
expresses  much  the  same  views.  The  country,  it  says,  is  heart- 
ily sick  of  the  war,  and  desires  an  honorable  peace.  It  contin- 
ues :  "We  decline  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  people  in  this 
country  wish  to  pursue  this  war  further  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
humiliating  an  enemy  whom  they  have  beaten.  They  want 
terms  which  will  secure  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  present 
troubles,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  turn  South  Africa  into  a  perma- 
nent military  camp.     They  do  not  want  a  second  Ireland." 

At  home,  The  Guardian  concludes,  the  "best  traditions  of  the 
British  empire  have  been  gravely  soiled  "  : 

"A  war  of  a  type  unknown  to  this  country  in  its  modern  his- 
tory has  been  forced  on.  The  constitution  of  a  colony  has  been 
virtually  suspended.  British  subjects  are  subjected  to  the  rigors 
of  a  Russian  despotism,  forbidden  to  move  from  home  without 
permits,  compelled  to  extinguish  the  lights  even  in  a  sick-room 
at  a  fixed  hour.  Opposition  editors  have  been  arrested,  denied 
adequate  opportunities  for  defense,  and  thrust  into  prison  with 
common  convicts.  Private  letters  have  been  filched  and  publicly 
used  for  party  purposes.  Political  partizans  have  been  placed 
in  positions  of  irresponsible  authority  over  their  political  oppo- 
nents. Men  of  bad  record  have  received  government  appoint- 
ments. All  that  distinguished  a  British  colony,  all  that  made 
it  plausible  to  speak  of  extending  the  benefits  of  British  civiliza- 
tion, is  swept  away." 

The  tone  of  the  Canadian  press  is  represented  by  T he  Daily 
Star  (Montreal)  when  it  says  : 

"The  strength  of  the  Unionist  ministry  to-day  in  Britain  is 
because  it  is  Unionist  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  and  is  con- 
fronted by  an  opposition  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  personal 
jealousies  and  conflicting  aims.  When  the  party  which  professes 
to  follow  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  on  speaking  terms 
with  itself,  we  may  be  sure  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum 
will  be  resumed." 

Continental  comment  on  Great  Britain  is  directed  chiefly  to  the 
Transvaal  war,  but  occasionally  a  French  or  German  journal 
contains  a  fair,  comprehensive  article  on  British  domestic  poli- 
tics. The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  has  a  long  discussion  of 
the  program,  or,  rather,  lack  of  program,  of  the  opposition  in 
England,  by  that  well-informed  political  writer  Alcide  Ebray. 
He  declares  that  the  rest  of  the  world  agrees  with  the  views  of 
the  British  Liberals,  and  hopes  that  a  well-organized  opposition 
to  the  present  Conservative  ministry  will  soon  appear.  The 
Government,  he  says,  ought  to  suppress  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
"talks  too  much  for  its  good." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


AN    INSIDE   VIEW    OF  THE    CHARACTER 
QUEEN   VICTORIA. 


OF 


AN  anonymous  writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  confes- 
sedly one  of  those  who  were  much  with  Queen  Victoria 
and  who  "served  her  long  and  observed  her  closely,"  thinks  the 
time  has  come  to  abandon  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  Queen  and 
to  put  her  character  into  the  crucible  of  criticism.  He  says  it 
was,  to  an  unusual  degree,  a  composite  character: 

"It  was  not  brilliantly  full  at  some  points  and  void  at  others  ; 
it  had  no  strong  lights  and  shades.  It  presented  to  the  observer 
a  kind  of  mosaic,  smoothed,  and  harmonized  by  circumstances 
into  a  marvelously  even  surface.  There  was  no  one  element  in 
her  mind  which  would  certainly,  in  other  and  untoward  condi- 
tions, have  made  itself  prominently  felt.  It  was  this,  indeed, 
which  constituted  the  very  essence  of  her  originality,  her  com- 
pleteness on  so  many  sides,  her  marvelous  unity  and  efficiency, 
the  broad,  polished  surface  which  she  presented  to  all  the  innu- 
merable difficulties  which  beset  her  path  in  life.  It  might  be 
hazarded,  as  a  paradox,  that  her  originality  lay  in  her  very  lack 
of  originality,  in  the  absence  of  salient  eccentricity." 

This  composite  character  is  discovered,  when  closely  studied 
by  the  writer  referred  to,  to  have  been  formed  of  a  singular  con- 
junction of  discriminating  shrewdness,  simplicity,  and  sym- 
pathy. He  regards  the  first  of  these  qualities  of  hers  as  at  once 
an  invaluable  gift  and  a  dangerous  weapon.  Indulgence  in  it, 
he  thinks,  would  have  led  her  toward  obstinacy  :  "By  nature  she 
certainly  was  what  could  only  be  called  obstinate,  but  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  opposite  objects  upon  which  her  will  was 
incessantly  exercised  saved  her  from  the  consequences  of  this 
defect.  She  was  obliged  to  cultivate  her  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  introduce  into  her  action  that  element  of  deliberate 
and  conscious  choice  which  is  fatal  to  the  blind  indulgence  of 
prejudice." 

Her  will,  so  trained  and  fortified,  we  are  told,  usually  kept 
the  Queen  on  a  high  plane  of  action,  from  which,  however,  it 
was  only  human  nature  that  she  should  sometimes  descend. 
We  quote  again  : 

"  In  daily  life,  the  inherent  obstinacy,  not  checked  by  the  high 
instinct  of  public  duty,  would  often  make  itself  felt.  The  Queen 
was  fond  of  every  regular  and  symmetrical  order  of  life.  .  .  . 
But  the  habit  of  regulating  all  the  movements  of  life  necessitated 
the  fixture  of  innumerable  minute  rules  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment. The  Queen  displayed  an  amazing  quickness  in  perceiv- 
ing the  infraction  of  any  of  these  small  laws,  and  she  did  not  re- 
alize how  harassing  some  of  them  were  to  those  who  suffered 
from  their  want  of  elasticity.  .  .  .  She  would  be  cross  for  no  rea- 
son ;  she  would  contest  a  point  and  close  the  argument  without 
further  discussion.  At  these  moments  those  who  knew  her  best 
could  realize  what  a  merciful  thing  it  was  for  her  own  happiness 
that  the  immensity  of  the  field  of  her  actions  and  her  decisions 
forcibly  kept  her  mind  upon  the  very  high  plane  which  was  its 
habitual  station." 

It  is  easily  conceived  that  the  stiff  regularity  of  her  life  and  her 
persistency  of  purpose,  with  even  a  slight  abuse  of  her  great 
power,  might  have  caused  real  misery.  But  "her extreme  sweet- 
ness of  heart  stepped  in  and  saved  all  "  : 

"It  was  unquestionably  a  sense  of  this  human  genuineness, 
divined  rather  than  known,  which  was  the  secret  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  indeed  unparallelled  sympathy  which  existed  in  her 
last  years  between  her  subjects  and  herself.  .  .  .  When,  during 
the  festivities  of  her  later  jubilee,  she  returned  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  amid  the  shouts  of  those  who  gathered  at  the  gates,  the 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  tears  of  pure  thankfulness.  This 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  frantic  and  perfectly  unpre- 
meditated loyalty.  The  Queen  felt  it ;  she  had  not  the  habit  of 
subtleties  of  speech  nor  of  the  '  fine  shades,'  but  said  over  and 
over  again :  '  How  kind  they  are  to  me!  How  kind  they  are!' 
This  was  her  formula  for  a  perfect  sympathy  between  a  subject 
and  herself.  She  used  it  commonly  for  a  minister  or  a  guest 
whom  she  liked,  and  now  she  used  it  in  the  same  sense  for  the 
nation  that  she  loved,  and  that  loved  her." 
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For  the  Queen's  "beautiful  manners"  at  public  functions,  her 
propriety  of  demeanor,  her  doing  the  right  thing'  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  her  self-possession,  the  reason  is  found  partly  in 
her  early  training,  but  chiefly  in  a  rare  quality  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Her  'manner  '  was  greatly  aided  by  a  trait  so  unusual  and  so 
strongly  marked  that  no  sketch  of  her  character  could  be  consid- 
ered complete  which  failed  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  salient  of  all  her  nature,  as  distinguished  from  her  acquired 
characteristics.  This  was  her  strongly  defined  dramatic  instinct. 
Queen  Victoria  possessed,  to  a  degree  shared  with  her  by  certain 
distinguished  actors  only,  the  genius  of  movement.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  to  what  she  owed  this.  From  the  accounts  pie- 
served  of  her  earliest  girlish  appearances  it  would  look  as  tho  it 
had  been  innate.  She  certainly  possessed  it  m  full  force  as  far 
back  as  human  memory  now  extends.  What  we  mean  by  her 
instinct  for  movement  may  perhaps  be  made  apparent  by  the  use 
of  a  homely  phrase — she  was  never  Hurried  by  a  space  in  front  of 
her.  I  low  rare  this  is,  even  among  the  most  august  of  every  na- 
tion, only  those  who  have  had  sonic  observation  of  courts  can 
know.  The  most  experienced  princes  and  princesses  hesitate  to 
'  take  the  stage, '  to  cross  alone,  without  haste  and  without  hesi- 
tation, over  a  clear  floor,  just  so  far  as  is  exactly  harmonious  and 
suitable.  The  most  hardened  are  apt  to  shrink  and  sidle,  to  ap- 
peal mutely  for  help.  These  movements  never  gave  Queen  Vic- 
toria a  moment's  inquietude.  She  knew  by  divination  exactly 
where,  and  exactly  how,  and  exactly  how  far  to  advance  ;  how 
to  pause,  and  how  to  turn,  and  how  to  return,  were  mysteries 
which  never  bewildered  her  in  the  slightest.  .  .  .  Her  move- 
ments on  these  occasions  were  never  without  a  purpose.  It  was 
not  her  custom  to  go  directly  to  a  personage  of  the  first  impor- 
tance who  had  just  been  brought  within  her  circle.  She  made  it 
a  practise  to  be  well-informed,  and  she  greatly  disliked  being- 
put  at  a  conversational  disadvantage.  She  would  therefore  walk 
over  to  a  man  or  woman  of  less  prestige,  and  obtain  from  him  or 
her  the  information  she  required  about  the  ultimate  object  of  her 
inquiry.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  social  function  more 
distressingly  set  about  with  snares  for  an  unwary  footstep.  But 
the  Queen  was  trammeled  by  no  bourgeois  fear  of  not  doing  the 
right  thing.  She  trusted  to  the  unfailing  nicety  of  her  famous 
dramatic  instinct." 

None  of  Queen  Victoria's  published  likenesses  wear  a  smile, 
and  there  is  no  tradition  of  her  to  associate  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance. Yet  her  smile  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  notable  of 
her  personal  attributes:  "It  came  very  suddenly,  in  the  form  of 
a  mild  radiance  over  the  whole  face,  a  softening  and  a  raising  of 
the  lines  of  the  lips,  a  Hash  of  kindly  light  beaming  from  the 
eyes.  Then,  in  another  moment,  it  was  gone,  leaving  behind  a 
suffused  softness,  something  that  was  the  antidote  of  embarrass- 
ment oi-  fear."  Nor  did  she  lack  a  quick  and  rich  senseof  humor, 
tho  the  jests  which  provoked  it  were  not  of  the  subtle  kind.  And 
she  could  resist,  when  necessary,  the  temptation  to  laugh.  At 
a  certain  ceremonious  reception  to  an  Oriental  embassy  the  ap- 
pearance, language,  and  formalities  of  the  envoys  were,  to  say 
the  least,  extraordinary  : 

"From  the  very  opening  of  the  scene,  there  was  something  in- 
conceivably funny  about  everything  that  happened.  When,  at 
last,  the  ambassadors  suddenly  bowed  themselves,  apparently  as 
men  struggling  with  acute  internal  pain,  and  squeezed  their 
hands  together  in  passionate  deprecation  between  their  knees, 
the  English  court  quivered  with  merriment  like  aspen-leaves. 
The  Queen  alone  remained  absolutely  grave.  If  anything  be- 
trayed emotion,  it  was  a  deepened  color  and  a  more  intense  so- 
lemnity. The  envoys  withdrew  at  last,  with  salaams  the  most 
exquisite  imaginable,  ami  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  Queen 
broke  down,  saying,  through  her  sobs  of  mirth,  'But  I  went 
through  it,  I  did  go  right  through  it  '  ' 

Toward  religion  the  Queen's  attitude  is  considered  to  have 
been  twofold,  political  and  personal.  The  first  was  a  constitu- 
tional matter,  and  she  accepted  without  discussion  the  paradox 
that  she  was  at  the  head  of  two  antagonistic  religious  bodies. 
In  England  she  was  the  official  representative  of  the  Anglican 


Church  ;  in  Scotland  of  th<  h  Presbyterianism.     Her 

tion  to  her  Catholic  subjects  was  of  the  same  kin         "I  am  tl 
Queen,  and  I  must  look  after  them,"  .Mohamme- 

dan and  Buddhisl  subjects  were,  in  this  matter,  in  ;.■ 
ferent  from  the  others.      This  was  part  of   the   business  of  state- 
craft.     Her   personal    religious    life  was  carried   out    upon    the 
plainest  Christian  lines,  without  theological    1.  and  wit; 

disputing  questions  of  faith.     We  .gain: 

"It  may  be  hazarded  that  the  forms  of  service  in  which  she 
found  most  satisfaction  were  those  of  the   Pn  rch. 

But  she  never  discussed  them,  and  never  was  at   pai: 
them.   .    .   .   There  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
she   thought,  and    no   proof  that   modern   people  were   any  v 
about  moral  their  forefathers.     In  the  old  Tractarian  days 

she    fell    a   certain   curiosity  in    the   movement,  but   when    I. 
Canning  tried    to  convert   her  to  High-Church  views,  the  Queen 
was  very  angry.      It  rather  set  a  mark  in  her  mind  again 
son  that  lie  or  she  was  a  ritualist.      It  was  always  an  element  in 
her  reticence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  was  too  High 
Church:  'lam  afraid   he  has  the  mind  of  a  Jesuit. '  she- 
say.     She  liked   Roman  Catholics  very  much  better  than 
can   ritualists,  partly  because    she   had  a  respect   for  their  an 
uity,  and  partly  because  she  was  not   the   head  of  their   church, 
and  so  felt  no  responsibility  about  their  opinions.     She  had   for- 
eign Roman  Catholic  friends  with  whom  she  sometimes  spoke  on 
religious  matters  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom.     Her  knowledge 
of  many  phases  of  modern  religious  thought  was  rather  vague: 
and  when  the  creed  of  the   Positivists  was  first  brought  to  her 
notice,  she  was  extremely  interested.     'How  very  curious,'  she 
said,  'and  how  very  sad.      What  a  pity  somebody  does   not   ex- 
plain to  them  what  a  mistake  they  are  making.     But  do  tell   me 
more  about  this  strange  M.  Comte.'     She  was  a  Broad  Church- 
woman,  in  the  true  sense,  and   her  attitude  toward  religion  was 
a  latitudinarian  one,    tho  perhaps  she  would    have    disliked    it 
being  defined  in  that  way." 

In  literature  and  art.  the  Queen,  we  are  told,  was  neither  in- 
clined nor  competent  to  take  a  leading  part.  Her  personal  tastes 
and  predilections  in  these  were  not  brilliant.  She  saw  a  v 
and  growing  work  being  performed  by  her  subjects,  and  she  did 
not  feel  that  she  was  in  touch  with  it.  She  accordingly  left  it 
alone,  and  she  had  wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  patronize  what  she 
did  not  comprehend. 

"Modern  authors  received  little  attention  from  her  :  and  the 
stories  current  of  the  Queen's  particular  interest  in  this  or  that 
recent  writer  may  be  dismissed  as  the  fable-  If-advert 

ment.  She  would  sometimes  begin  a  book,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  one  of  her  ladies,  who  would  immediately  write  off  to 
the  author:  'I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Queen  is  now  deep 
in  your  "  Prodigies  of  Passion"';  but  the  correspondent  would 
fail  to  mention  that  Her  Majesty  has  tossed  it  away  when  she 
reached  the  fifth  page.  .  .  .  She  never  took  the  right  kind  of  in- 
terest in  the  beautiful  objects  she  possessed  in  her  palaces,  and 
it  is  mere  courtly  complaisance  to  pretend  that  she  did." 

The  Queen's  attitude  toward  her  own  regal  position  is  thus 
described : 

"It  is  possible  that  if  her  signature  had  been  required  to  a  dec- 
laration, on  paper,  of  her  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  - 
would   have   thought   it  prudent   to  have  refused  to  sign  ;  but  in 
her  own  heart  she  never  questioned  that  she  was  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  called  by  the  most   solemn  warrant   I  na- 

tion in  the  fear  of  Cod..      She  was  fond  of  the  word  'loyalty.  ' 
she  used  it  in  a  sense  less  lax  than  that  which  it  bears  in  I 
parlance  of   the  day.      When  the  Queen  spoke  of  he- 
'loyal,'  she  meant   it  in  the  medieval  sense.     The  relati< 
not,  in  her  eyes,  voluntary  or  sentimental,  but  imperative      If 
she  had  been  a  wicked  or  a  foolish  woman,  it  would  hav 
very   sad;  but  the  duty  of  obedience  would,  in   '  .  have 

been  the  same.     Subjects  must  be 'loyal';  if  th 
sovereign,  so  much  the  better  for  them  and  for  her,  b 
was   not  essential.     In  her  phi  gy  this   ; 

out — -'I,  the   Queen,'  'my   people.'  'my  - 
herself,  professionally,  as  the  pivot  round  wh 
chine  of  state  revolves.     This  sense,  tfa  - 
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cal  conviction  of  her  own  indispensability,  greatly  helped  to  keep 
her  on  her  lofty  plane  of  daily,  untiring  duty.  And  gradually 
she  hypnotized  the  public  imagination,  so  that,  at  last,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  theories  of  historic  philosophers,  the  nation  accepted 
the  Queen's  view  of  her  own  functions,  and  tacitly  concluded 
with  her  that  she  ruled,  a  consecrated  monarch,  by  right  di- 
vine." 


A  JAPANESE     CRITICISM   OF   WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

EUROPEAN  journals,  which  were  so  full  of  praise  for  Japan 
after  her  war  with  China,  have  recently  given  expression 
to  a  good  deal  of  rather  bitter  criticism  of  Japanese  public  and 
private  morality,  most  of  the  adverse  criticism  being  directed 
against  the  alleged  bad  faith  of  Japanese  merchants  and  the  as- 
sumed low  state  of  social  relations  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  This 
has  evidently  nettled  the  Japanese,  for  a  long  and  vitriolic  reply 
is  made  to  these  charges  in  a  recent  number  of  a  new  Japanese 
review,  the  Toyo,  which  was  founded  a  year  or  so  ago  in  Tokyo 
by  Prince  Konoye,  president  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and  is  unsigned.  The 
writer  declares  that  there  are  three  classes  of  critics  of  Japan  : 
the  statistical,  the  "worshipful,"  and  the  damnatory.  His  reply 
is  to  the  third  class,  because  "their  flippant  and  cynical  observa- 
tions, tho  in  themselves  unworthy  of  notice,  have,  nevertheless, 
deluded  many  Western  readers  and  caused  them  to  look  down 
upon  Japan  as  an  immoral,  lotos-eating  empire,  progressive  in  a 
good  many  ways,  yet  with  the  cancer  of  Oriental  laxity  of  virtue 
at  its  core  ;  quite  out  of  the  question  as  a  compeer  with  the  en- 
lightened, civilized,  moral  Occident."  At  this  point  the  writer 
begins  his  denunciation  of  the  West  as  follows  : 

"Think  of  the  moral  Occident,  that  wonderfully  straightlaced 
Occident  that  connives  at  Armenian  and  Macedonian  massacres  ; 
spends  millions  in  crushing  and  stamping  out  two  sturdy  little 
republics,  fighting  for  bare  independence  ;  stabs,  shoots,  and 
assassinates  its  monarchs;  gives  over  the  streets  of  its  greatest 
cities,  after  nightfall,  to  the  unquestioned  rule  of  the  'demi- 
monde '  ;  is  forever  trying  to  bully  weaker  nations  into  ceding 
portions  of  their  territory,  and,  in  broad  terms,  goes  about  with 
a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  gauntlet  on  the  other;  of  which  the 
ranting,  all-knowing,  hard-drinking,  preaching,  racing,  Louis 
XIV.  'redivivus, '  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  is  the  truest  type 

"We  do  not  stab  our  monarchs  in  the  female  line,  nor  do  we 
act  so  as  to  compel  our  great  Emperor  to  live  in  a  steel- lined 
study  or  travel  in  a  bomb-proof  train.  We  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  imputation  that  we  are  not  Caucasians.  Yet  there  is 
no  quarter  of  our  largest  cities  that  is  not  as  safe  at  night  as  it  is 
in  the  day-time.  Our  restaurants  are  not  flooded  with  bawds 
after  dusk,  nor  are  even  our  cheapest  theaters  houses  of  assigna- 
tion. We  do  not  go  into  boasting  ecstasies  after  a  victory  over  a 
weaker  foe,  nor  do  we  make  idols  of  our  admirals  and  generals 
one  day  to  revile  them  the  next.  We  do  not  encourage  and  fos- 
ter the  bearing  of  illegitimate  children,  nor  is  the  state  ever 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  on  the  rearing  of  fatherless  boys.  We 
do  not  lynch  even  the  vilest  offenders,  nor  have  we — we  confess 
it  to  our  shame  — ever  once  burned  a  murderer  at  the  stake.  We 
admit  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,  a  Buddhistic  nation.  Yet  we 
have  never  undertaken  a  propaganda  of  this  creed  with  cannon 
in  the  background  to  enforce  religious  arguments  ;  we  can  not 
boast  of  a  Jesuitical  society  yearning  to  confound  church  with 
state  ;  nor  have  we,  to  our  humiliation  be  it  said,  ever'had  an  In- 
quisition wherein  to  teach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  by  means 
of  thumbscrews,  the  rack,  and  the  wheel.  We  hasten  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  accusation  of  being  Japanese,  Asiatics  of  the  Asi- 
atics. Yet  we  do  not  seek  to  enrich  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
weaker  people.  We  do  not  talk  justice  and  act  unjustly.  Nor 
do  we  permit  our  soldiers  to  rape  defenseless  women,  kill  help- 
less infants,  or  loot  the  habitations  of  powerless  non-combatants. " 

The  writer  declares  that  Japan,  single-handed,  was  more  than 
able  to  rescue  the  besieged  Peking  legations  ;  but  that  the  jeal- 
ous distrust  of  the  Western  Powers  would  not  permit  her  to  do 


so.  He  characterizes  the  indemnity  demands  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia  as  barbarous  and  absurd.  These  powers, 
he  says,  know  very  well  that  "China  never  can,  never  will  pay." 
But  they  must  have  their  pound  of  flesh.  Russia  wants  Man- 
churia and  as  much  of  Chih-li  as  the  other  nations  will  let  her 
have.  Germany  wants  the  whole  of  Shantung.  France  wants 
as  much  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  China  "as  the  nerves  of 
British  ratepayers  will  permit."  And  Japan  !  She  wants  simple 
justice.  She  wants  to  see  poor  China  "helped,  not  crushed; 
raised  once  more  to  her  feet,  not  humbled  in  the  dust ;  the  lives 
of  Chinese  citizens  made  safe,  not  given  to  the  mercy  of  every 
vodka-swilling,  absinthe-drinking,  kiimmel-sipping  soldier." 
Japan  warns  the  "tripartite  harpies"  not  to  exhaust  her  patience. 
"Let  them  have  their  pound  of  flesh  ;  but  if  they  shed  one  other 
drop  of  Asiatic  blood  in  the  taking  of  it,  they  will  have  another 
indignant,  righteously  indignant,  empire  to  deal  with;  a  nation 
that  will  fight  to  its  last  gasp  in  the  defense  of  Oriental  peace  and 
integrity."  He  closes  with  an  appeal  to  England  and  the  United 
States  for  aid  in  these  words  : 

"England!  Is  your  insular  prejudice,  your  pride  of  race,  so 
great  that  you  will  refuse  to  stand  by  us,  shoulder  to  shoulder? 
Will  you  let  Russia  work  out  her  nefarious  schemes  on  Oriental 
soil  and  s*eek  to  enforce  her  '  orthodoxy '  on  the  Chinese  at  the 
bayonet's  point?  Brutus,  awake  !  Thou  sleepest.  Orientals 
tho  we  be,  we  have  not  shown  ourselves  unworthy  of  your  trust 
and  friendship. 

"America!  Nation  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  will  you 
let  three  great  European  nations  work  ruin  on  Oriental  soil? 
Are  you  ready  to  proffer  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship?  Join 
our  standard,  on  which  we  have  inscribed,  in  hues  never  to  fade, 
'Justice.'  As  you  are  great,  be  you  strong  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  millions  of  Asiatics.  Newest  and  greatest  of  great  nations, 
stand  by  us,  the  '  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Orient, '  in  our  struggle 
for  the  right." 

A  number  of  the  thrusts  come  so  nearly  home  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States  and  show  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Western  history  and  conditions  that  the  Kobe  Herald  (published 
under  British  auspices)  doubts  its  real  Japanese  authorship.  It 
is  not  Japanese  thought  or  sentiment,  declares  this  journal.  It 
is  probably  to  be  described  as  "a  dumping-ground  of  some  tem- 
porarily jaundiced  foreigner's  imaginings  of  things  from  the 
Japanese  'point  d' appui.'  "  It  is  merely  "a  gush  of  bile,"  ob- 
serves The  Japan  Weekly  Gazette  (British,  Yokohama),  which 
declares  that  while  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
7'fj'o  writer  with  regard  to  China,  it  wishes  that  his  style  were 
calmer,  less  bitter,  and  less  disfigured  by  that  rather  vulgar  jin- 
goism which  is  not  ordinarily  a  Japanese  fault. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

A  NUMBER  of  Canadian  journals  contain  appreciative  editorials  on  the 
public  career  of  the  late  Ha/en  S  Pingree,  of  Michigan.  The  World  (To- 
ronto) calls  him  a  model  patriot,  and  The  Herald  (Montreal)  calls  upon  all 
Canadians  to  take  him  as  "an  example  of  civic  virtue  and  up-to-date  politi- 
cal patriotism." 

The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Kreuz-Zeitung;  Baron  Binders, 
recently  lunched  with  one  of  the  French  generals  in  the  French  quarter 
of  the  Chinese  capital.  The  Baron  and  his  aide  were  impressed  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  French  table.  Our  officers'  mess,  he  writes,  are  provided 
with  every  comfort,  "all  our  dinner  and  coffee  services  are  of  European 
manufacture,  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  wine  of  the  best  brands.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  General  Baillond's  dinner,  only  Chinese  porcelain  was 
used,  and.  and  instead  of  cut  glass  decanters,  such  as  we  have,  simple  beer 
bottles  filled  with  claret  and  water  stood  on  his  table." 

A  French  periodical  publishes  the  following  legend  :  In  order  to  people 
the  world,  God  desired  to  create  a  man  of  each  nation,  and  accordingly 
took  a  piece  of  earth  from  which  he  formed  a  negro,  a  Chinaman,  an  In- 
dian, etc.  There  still  remained  two  men  to  complete  the  number  on  which 
he  had  decided.  But  there  v.  as  no  more  earth,  and  so  he  seized  the  first 
animal  that  presented  itself,  which  happened  to  be  a  butterfly.  He  took 
off  its  wings,  gave  it  arms  and  legs,  endowed  it  with  a  soul  and  set  it  in  a 
corner  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  first  Frenchman.  He  proceeded  again 
in  like  manner  and  this  time  seized  an  ant,  of  which  he  made  the  first  Eng- 
lishman. This,  says  the  French  periodical,  accounts  for  the  great  success 
the  Englishman  has  in  trade,  and  moreover  accounts  for  the  different  tem- 
peraments of  the  two  nations. 
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Does  12% 

Interest  You? 

If  it  does  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  that  we  may  send  you  a  booklet 
which  will  tell  you  all  about 

"J\jpiter   Steel   Ce^stirvgs" 

"NeaJ  Duplex  Brake" 


e^nd   the 


as  well  as  giving  you  full  information  concerning  the 
Treasury  Shares  in  this  company,  a  block  of  which  is  now 
offered  for  sale  at  par  value,  $5.00  per  share. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  quarterly  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  cent,  per  annum,  have  been  paid  on  all  the  outstanding  stock 
of  this  company,  and  this  dividend  rate  will  be  increased  as  soon  as 
we  can  enlarge  our  plant  at  Everett,  Mass.,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rapidly  growing  business.  The  plant  which  we  now  have  at 
Everett  cost  us  over  $250,000,  but  it  is  not  large  enough. 

We  have  just  received  an  order  from  the  Fore  River  Ship  & 
Engine  Company  for  over  one  million  pounds  of  Jupiter  Steel 
Castings  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  battleships 
"Rhode  Island'  and  "New  Jersey'  which  this  company  is  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Government.  An  order  like  this  should 
mean  something  to  every  careful  and  sagacious  investor. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  a  four-page  article  on  Jupiter  Steel 
which     appears    in     the     Century    and    McClure's    for    July. 

TKe  United  States   Steel  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Reduced  prices  on 
Suite  and  Shirts. 

YOl  an  op- 

portunity 

a    suit    or   skirt    at    a 
il  reduction  from  former 
i 
1  y ,    1 1  ■  ■■ 
w.ll  i   w  u  eeks. 

Wc  offer  to  makt  to  or- 
der for  the  ne 
Sit:!s  and  Skirts  o 

V     water:.: 
i  tie-third  less  : 
prices. 

These  materials  are  suit- 
able for  either  late  Summer 

i  weai .     'I  Ik 
ings  and  others : 

Suits,  former  price  $io, 
reduced  to  $6.67. 

$12  Suits  reduced  to  $8. 
$i5  Suits  reduced  to  $10. 
$20    Suits    reduced 

to  $13-34- 
Skirts,  former  pri  e 
4,  I    V     $s.     reduced     to 

^*—      $3-3-*-      So  Skirts 
v     *  reduced  to  $4. 

$7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.     $10  Skirts  re- 
duced to    $6.67.      Rainy-Day   Skirt?,   former 
price  $6,  reduced  to  $4.'  $7.50  Skirts  reduced 
to  $5. 
There  are  no  reductions  on  Wash  Suits  or  Skirts, 

but  our  prices  are  extremely  reasonable. 
Wash  Suits,  $4  up.     Wash  Skirts.  $3  up. 
We  are  also  closing  out   Sample  Suits  and  Skirls 

at  one-half  of  reg  tlai     • 
The  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.     Every  garment  guaranteed 
to  fit  and    please  you.     If  it  does  not,  send  it  ba<  k. 
We  will  refund  your  money. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   CO., 
119  «.  121   West  23d  St.,    New   York. 


INEXPENSIVE 

CLEANLINESS 


INSTANTLY   IN 


City,  Country  &  Suburban  Homes 


HREY   C  RE  SCENT 

'        Instantaneous 

Water   Heater 


when   once   Installed    in  your   bathroom  will 
prove  a  boon, a 

Convenience  and   of    Creat   Economy. 

The  Crescent  is  made  for  use  of  either  jras  or 
gasoline,  and  provides  the  luxury  of  a  hot  bath 
instantly. 

Heats  cold  water  to  any  desired  tempera- 
tun-  111  unlimited  quantities  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  at  lowest  cost.  We  will  be  triad  toeend 
you  fullest  particulars,  on  application,  explain- 
ing its  simple  mechanical  construction,  together 
with  price  list  and  illustrated  book,  "How 
the  Millions  Have  Bathed."       Address, 

HUMPHREY  MFC.  &.  PLATINC  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  V.  S.  A. 


Ohio    Steam    Cooker 

cooks  a  whole  meal  over  one 
burner  on  any  kind  of  stove ; 
makes  summer  cooking  a 
pleasure ;  hasstearuwhist  le ; 
GbeatSaying  in  Fuel,  Pro- 
vision and  Labob.   No  inter- 
change of  odors  or  tastes  in  the 
food.  Copper  bottom  and  sides, 
a  feature  not  in  other  Cookers. 
IildsteatedCatalogue sent 
Frke    of    charge.       Special 
Offer  to  Good  A  gents. 
OHO  STEAM  COOKER  CO.  an  Ontario  Building,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 
Our  Deathless  Dead. 

A   TRIBU  II     TO    111"  iSE    WHl  1   1 1 A  \  !      I'll  1)    FOR    1 
Gl  ORY. 

I  Fourth  of  July  /Witt.] 
]■     Edwin  Markham. 

II   >\i    si  all  we  honor  them.— our  Deathless  Dead  ? — 
With  strew  of  laurel  and  the  stately  tread/ 
\\  uii  blaze  of  banners  brightening  overhea 
Xay.  not  alone  these  cheaper  praises  bring  : 
They  will  not  have  this  easy  honoring 

Not  till  our  cannot],  breaking  the  blue  noon, 
Not  the  tare  reliquary,  writ  with  rune. 
Not  all  the  iterance  of  our  reverent  cheers. 

Not  all  sad  bugles  blown, 
Can  honor  them  gi  own  saintlier  with  the  years  ; 

Nor  can  we  praise  alone 

In  the  majestic  reticence  of  stone  : 
Not  even  our  lyric  tears 

Can  honor  them,  passed  upward  to  their  spheres. 
Xay,  we  must  meet  our  august  hour  of  fate 
As  they  met  theirs  ;  and  this  will  consecrate, 
This  honor  to  them,  this  stir  their  souls  afai  , 
Where  they  are  climbing  to  an  ampler  star. 

The  soaring  pillar  and  the  epic  boast, 
The  flaring  pageant  and  the  storied  pile, 
May  parley  with  Oblivion  awhile. 

To  save  some  Sargon  of  the  fading  host ; 

But  these  are  vain  to  hold 

Against  the  slow  creep  of  the  patient  mold, 

The  tireless  tooth  of  the  erasing  rust  ; 
The  pomp,  the  arch,  the  scroll  can  not  beguile 

The  ever-circling  Destinies  that  must 

Mix  king  and  clown  into  one  rabble  dust. 

No  name  of  mortal  is  secure  in  stone  : 
Hewn  on  the  Parthenon,  the  name  will  waste  ; 
Carved  on  the  Pyramid,  'twill  be  effaced  ; 
In  the  heroic  deed,  and  there  alone, 
Is  man  s  one  hold  against  the  craft  of  Time, 
That  humbles  into  dust  the  shaft  sublime,— 
That  mixes  sculptured  Karnak  with  the  sands, 
Unannaled,  blown  about  the  Libyan  lands. 
And,  for  the  high,  heroic  deeds  of  men, 
There  is  no  crown  of  praise  but  deed  again. 
Only  the  heart-quick  praise,  the  praise  of  deed, 
Is  faithful  praise  for  the  heroic  breed. 

How  shall  we  honor  them, — our  Deathless  Dead? — 

How  keep  their  mighty  memories  alive  ? 

In  him  who  feels  their  passion,  they  survive  ! 
Flatter  their  souls  with  deed,  and  all  is  said  ! 
In  the  heroic  soul  their  souls  create 
Is  raised  remembrance  past  the  reach  of  fate. 
The  will  to  serve  and  bear, 
The  will  to  love  and  dare, 
And  take,  for  God,  unprofitable  risk,— 

These  things,  these  things  will  utter  praise  and 
paean 

Louder  than  lyric  thunders  -ICschylean  ; 
These    things    will    build     our     dead    unwastmg 
obelisk. 

— In  S»<  cess  for  July. 

Achievement. 

By  William  Watson. 

Who  says  we  fail  ?     We  prosper  beyond  dreams. 
As  architects  of  ruins  we  have  no  peers. 
We  thought  to  fire  out  farmsteads:  we  have  lit 
A  flame  less  transient  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Pears' 

No  other  soap  in 
the  world  is  used  so 
much;  or  so  little  of 
it  goes  so  far. 


All  r.orts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  so.ii 
of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 
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KNOX'S 

GELATINE 

We  are  all  chil- 
dren on  the  ques- 
tion of  desserts. 
A  grown  man  en- 
joys my  gelatine 
just  as  much  as 
the  small  boy ;  a 
healthy  man  just 
as  much  as  the 
invalid.  Knox's 
G  e  lat  i  n  e  is  as 
pure  as  purity  and 
as  clear  as  spark- 
ling water.  You  don't  "know  gelatine" 
until  you  know  Knox's  Gelatine. 

I    WILL   MAIL    FREE   !?CykCS 

Dainty  People,"  if  you  will  send  the  name  of  your 
grocer.  If  you  can  t  do  this,  send  a  2-cent  stamp. 
For  5c  in  stamps,  the  book  and  full  pint  sample. 
For  15c,  the  book  and  full  two-quart  package 
(two  for.  25c). 

Each  large  package  contains  pink  color  for  fancy  des- 
serts. A  large  package  of  Knox's  Gelatine  will  make  two 
quarts  (a  half  gallon)  of  jelly. 

CHARLES   B.    KNOX 


90  Knox  Avenue 


Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Suspender  f 
Waist 
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65c. 


Made  of  best  quality 
Material,  and  on  a  com- 
mon-sense plan,  being 
reinforced  around  the 
arm  holes  and  belt  in 
such  a  manner  as  to 
support  the  clothing 
from  the  shoulders. 
2}^j  to  Vi  years. 

By   mail,  postage  paid, 
5c.  extra. 
our  catalogue,   In    new  form,  listing   nearly 
2,000    ARTICLES    FOR    CHILDREN 

I     more  than  half  of  them  Illustrated,  sent  on  re-    1 
ceipt  of  this  advertisement  and  4  cents  postage. 

Z  We  hare  no  ogcnl*. 

our  goods  sold  only  at  this  one  store. 

§  Address  Dept.  18,         60-62  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  § 

L.,tM— l,l.^— M>  — »♦»  — IM— —  M.I— tt.t- J 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
tuv  14  «     3CELY  PFPFUME  CO. 
"v>"',a0Nio*-',"r75«  654tbSt  DetroitMidi 


I  VT TIT  DM  A  I      Better  omit  the    External 
\\\  1  IL*t\l.>l/\.l-/     than  the  Internal  BATfl. 

RATH^    "The  What!    The  Why  !    The  Way!" 
MJJ-%.  I   IIO    sent  free  upon  application,     it  will 


Interest  rou.    Address  TlfRRKIX'S  HYGIENIC  IN- 
STITUTE, Clerk  8,  iw>  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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We  are  ill  at  building  ?    Yet  have  we  at  least 

Destroyed  to  better  purpose  than  we  knew. 

We    have  raised  up   heroes  where   we   found  but 

hinds, 
We  have  ravaged  well,  our  rapine  is  not  vain. 
Redder  from  our  red  hoofprints  the  wild  rose 
Of  freedom  shall  afresh  hereafter  spring, 
And  in  our  own  despite  are  we  the  sires 
Of  liberty,  as  night  begets  the  day. 
Sufficient  claim  to  memory  this  I  deem, 
Title  enow,  were  other  passport  none. 

—In  the  London  Speaker. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

June  25. — A  claim  of  400,000  taels  against  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  China  Mer- 
chants' Company  for  looting  at  Ticn-Tsin. 

June  27.  —  Mr.  Kockhill  notifies  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  he  will  leave  Peking  for  home  in 
August,  by  which  time,  it  is  hoped,  Mi. 
Conger  will  have  nearly  reached  his  destina- 
tion. 

June  28. — Fresh  uprisings  in  Manchuria  are  re- 
ported ;  the  whole  province  is  reported  to  be 
affected  and  the  Russian  soldiers  are  power- 
less to  maintain  order  ;  M.  de  Giers,  Russian 
minister  at  Peking,  is  appointed  Russian 
minister  at  Munich,  Havana. 

June  30. — The  Empress-Dowager,  fearing  a  trap 
to  capture  her,  declines  to  return  to  Peking, 
and  announces  her  intention  to  make  Kai- 
Feng-Fu,  in  the  province  of  Ho  Nan,  her 
future  capital. 

South  Africa. 

June  29.  — Lord  Kitchener  reports  an  attack  of 
Boers  on  two  blockhouses  on  the  Delagoa 
Bay  line,  which  was  repulsed  with  loss  to 
the  Boers  ;  a  field-cornet  and  forty-four  men 
surrender  to  the  British  at  Petersburg  in  the 
Northern  Transvaal  ;  a  mutiny  on  the  Boer 
transport  at  Bermuda  is  suppressed,  and  the 
ringleaders  placed  in  irons. 


Othf.r  Foreign  News. 

June   24. — Further   anti-clerical 
Madrid  and  Alicante. 


riots    occur    at 


The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  arrive  in 
Madeira. 

June  25— D.  B.  Henderson,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is    presented    to 

Ring  Edward  ;  the  King  reviews  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard  at  Marlborough  Gardens. 

Three  Japanese  torpedo-boats  collide  at  the 
naval  maneuvres,  and  several  lives  are  lost  ; 
in  British  artillery  practise  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  a  gun  explodes,  killing  two  and 
wounding  eight  men. 

June  26. — Ex-President  Kruger  is  welcomed  at 
Rotterdam  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Marquis  de  Lur-Saluces,  tried  for  treason 
before  the  French  Higli  Court  of  Justice,  is 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
banishment. 

The  Orient  line  steamer  Lusitania  goes  on  a 
rock  north  of  Cape  Race  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  prove  a  total  wreck. 

June  27. — The  Paris-Berlin  autocar  race  attracts 
■wide  attention  ;  the  first  day's  run  is  won  by 
M.  Fournier. 

King  Edward  announces  that  his  coronation 
will  take  place  in  June,  1902. 

June  28.— The  Cabinet  of  Holland  resigns,  in 
consequence  of  recent  elections  by  which  the 
Government  lost  thirteen  seats. 

J.   Pierpont    Morgan,   and    other    leaders    of 


FIVE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    CLAIMS 
PAID. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  has  re- 
cently paid  its  live  hundred  thousandth  claim.  The  Pru- 
dential is  the  only  life  insurance  company  confining  its 
operations  exclusively  to  the  United  States  that  can  point 
to  such  a  record 

These  claim  payments  show  a  total  amount  of  ever  S45.- 
000,000  paid  by  The  Prudential  on  Industrial  claims  alone, 
the  daily  number  of  payments  now  averaging  ovei 

The  Prudential  has  liberalized  its  Industrial  policies 
very  materially  since  the  organization  of  the  Company 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  arranging  for  the  payment  of  all 
just  claims  immediately  upon  receipt  of  proofs  ol  death. 
This  practically  doubles  the  value  of  life  insurance,  par- 
ticularly among  those  holding  Industrial  policies,  where 
there  is  frequently  no  other  ready  money  at  hand. 

Another  feature  is  that  of  addi  ional  benefits,  by  which 
an  Industrial  policy,  after  it  has  been  five  years  in  force, 
is  credited  with  an  additional  amount  of  insurance,  without 
any  additional  expense  whatever  to  the  insured 

Considering  both  Ordinary  and  Industrial  The  Pruden- 
tial has  paid  over  £50,000,000  to  its  policy-holders  since  its 
organization. 


SELF    ADORNMENT 

Send  us  a  money  order  for  $2.00,  ai.d  we  will  send  yon 
JJp*JJW  by  registered  mail  A  Splendid  Lady's    SOLID   GOLU- 
*_»  RING,  Set  with  Birthstone  (or  imitation  diamond,  if  you 

so  order).  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  same,  return  it  and  we  will  refund 
to  you  EVERY  CENT  of  your  money.  Gentlemen's  SOLID  GOLD-RING,  $3.00. 
We  can  supply  solid  gold  rings  from  Si. 00,  and  gold-filled  rings  for  25  and  50  cents  each. 

WATCHES  from  one  dollar. 

na/e:    guarantee    to    f>i_e:ase    you  » 

£3?"  jr/c/i  ordering,  state  If  for  lady,  gentleman,  or  child. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  and  also  an   Imitation 
Diamond  Stick  Pin,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Room  1918,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


You  catch  them  EVERY  TIME 


WITH  A 


GOERZ  LENS 

NO  SHUTTER  IS  TOO  FAST 

These  cuts  will  certainly  dis- 
pel any  doubt  you  might  enter- 
lain  as  to  the  mpmed  of  the 

M GOERZ  aS^t  LENSES/^ 


Nw 


These  Lenses  can  be  fitted  to  Pocket,  Folding  Cartridge  Kodaks  and  other  Cameras.    For  Prices,  Circulars,  etc, 
apply  to  your  dealer,  or  to  the  C.  P.  COERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS,  52  E.  Union  Square,  New  York 


TWO 

of  the  many  comfortable  positions  offered  liy  the 

B.  B.  Chair 

to  read,  rest,  write,  study,  smoke,  or  snooze.  It 
adapts  itself  to  your  different  inclinations  of  mind  or 
body,  and  it  fits  everybody.  It  has  revolving  arms, 
to  be  used  as  book,  arm,  or  leg  rests,  and  lias  two  side 
shelves.  Nine  different  styles  and  prices.  Send  for 
booklet  illustrating  its  attractiveness. 

0.  8.  i:  I   I   i;  I  .  T2!»  Luke  Avenue.  Itaelne,  Wl». 


Save  Dealer's  Profits  ^lu&tect 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Bugpies,  Carriages  and  Harness,  all  of  latest  styles  and 
superior  quality  and  finish,  with  or  without  rubber  tires      The   entire  product  of 
normous  factories  from  which  to  select. 

SOLD    DIRECT   TO   THE   CONSUMER    ONLY. 

Prices  defy  competition.     Every  carriage  guaranteed.     Sent  on  approval.     Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.     Write  immediately  for  SPECIAL  Of-rER. 
UNION  BlKjQY  COMPANY,  409  Saginaw  St  ,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF 

Looks    exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

1  i  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  docs  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 

1  fectedby 

'  heat, 

1  cold  or 

1  climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 
Elain    or 
gured. 

V   piece,  1*  x  IS   Inches.  sufficient  to  cm  or  n  choir) 
neat,  trill  be  Bent    lor -5  until. 

oa///p/c  rrcc  1    makt  a  Seu>ittS  com- 

}fianiontsent  for  se.  stamp  with  \  >lsterer's  >:<i»ie\ 

••  Received  the  algheal  award  .it  the  Philadel- 
phia Export   Exposition  over  nil  competitor. 
h>    recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
hy    Franklin    Institute." 
Caution!  Tin -re  a  re  wort  lilt  s<,in,l  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE     PANTASOTE     COMPANY 
Si»  Broadway,  l»cpt.  1\  \.»   fork  City. 


Slobc  ^Wernicke 

"Elastic"  Book -Case 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE  FOR   HOMES 

■  ■ 

Also  1 

"i.-\\  "  Pbj  .  tin-  r  riltht. 


ore  books, 

- 


V*L  for  < 'i.Cs.K.ff  100-K 


3bc  Slolv-Vcrnicke  (?o. 

Cincinnati 
\i  »  rou  1  mi  u.o 

BOSTOS.  iomioV 


AUTHOR'S  MSS, 


- 

-    stri;   • 

I  booklet  to  )\  VWTHOKKE 

\  CT.  n  Fifth  A  k. 


Readets  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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finance,    sail     from     Southampton     on    the 
/  >eutsch!and  for  America. 

June   2g.— M.     Fournier   wins    the    Paris-Berlin 
automobile  road  race,  reaching  the  German 
capital  at  n  3S  a.m. 
American  athletes    win  .many   honors  at   the 
sports  of  tne  London  Athietic  Ciuo. 

June  30.— A  conflict  between  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  resulting  in  the  death  of  ten  of 
the  latter,  is  reported  from  the  Albanian- 
Montenegrin  frontier. 

A  street  conflict  takes  place  in  Lyons  between 
Socialist  and  members  or  the  league  of 
Patriots. 

Domestic. 
Domestic  News. 
June  24. — The  loss  of  life  and  property  by  the 
West  Yirgirria  floods  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  the  number  of  missing 
persons  is  about  75  and  the  property  damage 
about  §500,000. 

The  Ohio  State  Republican  convention  meets 
in  Columbus,  and  Senator  Foraker  is  elected 
temporary  chairman. 

June  26.  —  The  Ohio  Republican  State  convention 
renominates    Governor    Nash;       Senator 
Hanna  makes  a  speech  as  permanent  chair- 
man. 
The  funeral  of  Adelberl  S.  Hay  takes  place  in 
Cleveland  ;  Grant  Gillespie,  of  Missouri,  is  to 
be  appointed  consul  at  Pretoria  in  his  place. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  well  known  as  a  lec- 
.turer,  dies  at  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y. 

June  27.— At  the  Harvard  Commencement  a  gift 
of  $1,000,000  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  the 
Medical  School  is  announced  ;  Matthew 
Borden,  Frederick  Yanderbilt,  and  James  J. 
Hill  give  $100,000  each  to  Yale  University. 

A  train  accident  near  Peru,  Ind .,  results  in 
the  loss  of  thirteen  lives. 

Yale  defeats  Harvard  in  the  annual  'Varsity 
boat  race  on  the  American  Thames. 

Commissioner  Evans  and  General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  become  involved  in  a  controversy 
over  the  administration  of  the  Pension 
Bureau. 

The  Seventh  National  Bank  of  New  York  is 
closed  by  order  of  Controller  Dawes,  and 
Forrest  ftaynor  is  placed  in  charge  as  tem- 
porary receiver. 

June  28. — Secretary  Wilson  explains  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting;  Secretary  Hitchcock  announces 
that  he  is  preparing  to  establish  a  forestry 
bureau  in  the  Interior  Department. 
The  brokerage  firm  of  Henry  Marquand  &  Co. 
is  involved  with  the  Seventh  National  Rank, 
and  fails  with  heavy  liabilities. 

June  29— A  strike  of  twenty  thousand  sheet 
steel  workers  is  ordered  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company  to  sign 
the  wage  scale. 

The  excursion  steamer  /Mohawk,  with  nine  hun 
dred  passengers  aboard,  sinks  in  Long 
Island  Sound  in  shallow  water  ;  no  lives  are 
lost. 

June  30. — General  Shafter  surrenders  his  com- 
mand at  San  Francisco  to  General  Young, 
and  goes  on  the  retired  list. 

American  Dependencies. 

June  25. — Cuba  :  General  Wood  is  reported  to  be 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  malaria  at 
Havana. 

Philippines:  General  Cailles,  with  600  men,  sur- 
renders to  General  Sumner  at  Santa  Cruz, 
and  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

June  27.— Lieut.  Edward  E.  Downes,  of  the  First 


EDUCATIONAL 


FAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  BUFFALO. 

Hay  1  to  November  1,  1901. 


"  Picturesque  Pan-American  Route  to  Buffalo  "  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  and  comprehensive  publication 
issued  by  the  "Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,"  giving 
accurate  information  of  the  Exhibition  with  plan  '.1  the 
grounds,  also  map  giving  complete  information  of  Buffalo, 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  cents  postage 

Those  planning  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Pan-American 
Exposition  this  year  should  make  arrangements  to  take 
in  one  of  the  popular  side  trips  offered  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  sum- 
mer resorts,  situated  in  the  "  Highlands  of  Ontario,"  lo- 
cated 1000  feet  above  sea  level,  a  few  hours'  run  from 
Buff  H         Good  1  ■  iti  'iinmodation,  magnificent  scenery, 

perfect  immunity  from  Hay  Fever;  a  place  where  Health 
and  Pleasure  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Highlands  ,,f  Ontario 
include  the  following  well-known  and  popular  districts  : — 
koka    Lakes,      "Lake  fagti  tawan 

River,"  "30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Hay,"  ''  Ka- 
wartha  Lakes  "  and  the  region  around  "  Lakes  Simcoe 
and  Couchiching." 

Illustrated  descriptive  publications,  maps  and  all  in- 
formation can  be  had  free  by  applying  to  Frank  P. 
BR,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  200  Broadway,  New 
York 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum= 
mer  Term  from  juiy  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue, 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE   YOUR 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE  WESTERN, 


A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Motion  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Fuii  Class- 
ical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  11, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 


On  one 
of  the 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 


in  a 
large 


We  are  preparing 
thousands  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  their  spare  time,  to 
increase  their  incomes  and  oppor- 
tunities.   ( lur  method  of  teaching  tech- 
nical subjects  BY  MAIL  enables  our 
students  to  earn   good   salaries  while 
learning  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
Engineering  or  Architecture.    Our 
l>ooklet— 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
FOR   LEARNERS 

explains  our  plan.    We  also  teach  by  mall 

Stram  Knuineerinir;  Drawing:  ('hcnii&tr.v;  IHiirrn. 
phj;Teachini.':  Stenography;  Book-keeping;  English 
Branthis.    State  subject  in  which  interested. 

INTERJiATIONAI.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
Sehools  open  all  summer.  Box  1202  1  Scran  ton.  Pa* 


Farmhouse,  near  Deep  Pine  Woods  and 
Mountain  Streams,  is  a 

HOME  CAMP  for  CHILDREN 

Girls  and  boys  needing  home  comforts 
have  the  free,  wholesome,  outdoor  life  of 
a  "  College  Camp." 

A  Kindergartener  and  Teacher  often  years' 
experience  in  charge. 

MR.  &  MRS.  GEO.  E.  HICKS, 


REFERENCES 

EXCHANGED. 


MONTEREY,  MASS. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tarry  town  -  011-H  mi- 
son,  N.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.O.  Alldepart- 
meilts.  Endorsed  by 

Ht.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus: 
circular  V.  address 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 
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The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  heautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.    Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  for  Young  Boys 

ESSEX  FELLS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Our  aim  the  best  in  the  boy— body,  mind,  and  character. 
Summer  Session  June-September.  Study,  out-of-door  life. 
New  building  containing  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  and 
school  rooms,  ready  next  Fall.  J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 

Linden    Hall    Seminary 

I.ITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  171)4  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  C'has.  D.  Kreider,  Prin. 

BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Blalf  Foundation.     Fifty -third  Tear. 
Co-educational.    Prepares  for  any  American  College.    New 
buildings.     Campus  40  acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.     For  catalogue  address 
John  i\  Sharpe,  M.A.,  !>.!>.,  Prin.,  BlalrRtown,  N.J. 


T"?    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  l*ratt,  Mgr. 
Mention  Tiik  Litkkauv  Digest 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krcmentz  "  stamped  on  the  back, show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  tret  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Kremeiitz 
buttonjs  damaged  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt    Waists    and 

Children's    Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.  The  Story 

of  a   Collar   Mutton  free 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J 


Where's^the  Key? 

Tou  don't  need  to  ask  this 
question  if  it's  on  an  Im- 
proved  Washburne  Patent 
Key  King,  that  holds  fast  to 
waist  band  or  pocket  till  yon 
lift  the  lever.    Aluminum  or 

steel  chain.     H.v  mail,  LT) cents. 

Catalogue  ol  novelties  for  per- 
sonal wear,  made  with  Wash- 
burne Fasteners,  Free. 

AMEHICAN  KING  CO.,  Box  55,    Waterbury,   Conn. 


Man  who  are  competent  to  earn  regularweekiy  Qnlnrw 

ITI C 1 1  addreast'oIonli.lSiiiceJIIIIsOlsllu.U.m  si.  V  V.Odldl  I 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


$IOio$18 


\\  e  nhip  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 
10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
no  risk  in  ordering  from  us. 
linn   MODELS 

bent  make* 
'»!»A-'00  MODELS  4£  7,  4£  # O 
high  grade  V>  '  * "V  *■» 
1004)  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
i*:{  to  #8.  Great  factory  cleaning  sale 
at  halffactory  cost, 
AGENTS  WANTED  m  every 

town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalogs 
to  distribute.    You  can  make  $10  to 
#50  ii  week  as  our  Agent.     Write  at 
nee  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  86M  Chicago. 


A   RARE  TREAT  IX 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

REST    IMPORTED  at   almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs.    Japans,     Young     Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  /.ssnms   fir  \i\   ?7r  per 

and  Ceylonsfrom Lty~  lu  «"c  lb. 

VL1IY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     I OC  tO  29C   {Jf 

c  <. I-  are  sold  on  their  merit*.    NO  PRESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
i".  <>.  i:<>\  -.".mi     .    .    .        66  Church  Street,  NewTork. 


of     FAMOUS       PERSONS 

Bought  and   Sold. 

WALTER   It.  BENJAMIN, 

1125  Broadway,  New  Jfork, 

BEND    FOB    PRICE   LISTS. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WE  NOW  OFFER,  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE 

ISSUE  o!  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollar 
($150,000)  Five  Per 
Cent.  (Wo)  Thirty  (30) 
Year   GOLD  BONDS  of 

THE     SALVATION     ARMY 

(Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Principal  payable  January  ist,  1931.  In- 
terest payable  July  ist  and  January  ist. 
Both  payable  in  Gold  Coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  present  standard  of  weight 
and  fineness,  FREE  FROM  ALL  TAXA- 
TION, EITHER  STATE  OR  FEDERAL. 
SECURED  by  Mortgages  on  Land  Colo- 
nies of  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
SINKING  FUND  OF  TWO  PER  CENT. 
(2%)  is  deposited  annually  with  the 
Trustee,  with  the  ADDED  SECURITY 
that  the  PRINCIPAL  and  INTEREST 
are  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  THE 
SALVATION  ARMY. 

Coupon  Bonds  of  $500.00  each, 
bearing  interest  from  July,  1901 

The  money  is  required  for  the  settlement 
of  worthy  city  families  and  making  them 
home-owners  on  the  Land  Colonies  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  and  principal  of  these  bonds  is 
based  upon  a  DOUBLE  security,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  regarded  as  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  the  full  payment  on  the  day  the 
money  is  due.  This  double  security  places 
these  bonds  on  a  par  with  the  best  that  are 
offered  to  investors,  with  the  added  advan- 
tage that  they  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  most  other  first-class  bonds. 

The  Salvation  Armv  Corporation  is  in 
most  excellent  financial  condition.  They 
own  equity  in  New  York  City  property,  and 
property  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
an  amount  of  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
amounting  to  $686,420.63.  All  their  accounts 
are  carefully  examined  by  an  expert  account- 
ant and  public  auditor  in  detail,  and  the 
truth  of  this  statement  attested  to  after 
careful  examination.  This,  together  with 
their  most  able  business  management,  makes 
their  guarantee  of  these  Bonds  a  security 
beyond  question. 

The  investor  has  the  added  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  money  is  put  to  the  best 
possible  use  and  will  be  handled  by  men  who 
are  honest,  capable,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  business,  and  who  arc  willing  to 
do  the  work,  receiving  in  compensation  just 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  most  modest 
living  expenses.  Thus  their  services  are 
rendered  to  those  in  interest— the  lender  and 
the  borrower — at  actual  cost. 

Among  the  subscribers  of  these  bonds  are 
the  following  named  gentlemen,  who  give  us 
permission  to  say  they  feel  confident  that 
the  interest  will  be  paid  as  agreed,  and  the 
principal  on  the  day  it  is  due  : 

WASHINGTON  E.  CONNOR.  Esq., 
Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK. 
GEORGE  B.  HOPKINS,  Esq., 

Hon.    JOHN    E    MILHOLLAND, 

Hon     BENJAMIN   F.  TRACY. 

We  offer,  subject  to  sale,  the  above  described  Bonds 
Copies  of  prospectus  and  other  information  desired 
may  be  had  upon  application  at  the  Head 
the  Salvation   Army,    120  West   14th   St.  New    York, 
or  at  our  office 

NORTH   AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY, 

135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Infantry,   is  killed  in   Saman   in  an  engage- 
ment with  Pilipinos. 

June  28.— General  A.  W.  '.reel-    and   fifty  teach- 
ers arrive  in  Manila  from  the  United'  States 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  actoressed  :  ''Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  570. 

By  J.  Pospisil. 

Black  -Six  Pieces. 


m     mm 


WW: 


t 


i 


Wm 


i 


m    1 


HI 


w 

mm 


^ 


White  — Eight  Pieces. 

8;  3PS3;  S3P3;  iP6;p2S2pz;  1  p  k  B  2  R  1; 

7  Q  ;  5  K  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  566. 
K — K  6  K  sKi  mate 


Kt  x  Kt  (13  6)  ch 


K—  Q  7,  mates 


Kt  x  Kt  (B  4) 

dbl.  ch. 


P— Q  5,  mate 


Kt  any  other,  dis.  ch. 

The  novelty  and  beauty  of  this  problem  consist 
in  the  move  o£  the  King  to  get  the  Queen  into 
play,  but  in  so  doing  permitting  Black  to  give  dis- 
covered and  double  checks. 

No.  567. 
Q— B  6,  ch  Q— B  7,  mate 


Q  x  P,  mate 


B— Kt  2 


R— Q  B  7 


Kt  any 


K- 
Kt 

-K4 
-Q? 

ch 

K- 

-BS 

K 
B- 

kP 
Kt3 

ch 

K 

-B  4 

K- 
Qx 

Pch 

Kt  x  B,  mate 


Q— Q  3,  mate 


FOR 

Athletes 


A  eiant 
among  foods.  it 
makes  giants 
among  men  It 
is  a  complete 
food  for  even^ 
part  of  the 
bod}-   from 

Infancy  to  Old  Age 

Makes  Bone,  Muscle,  Brain. 
It  is  nutriment  and  all  nutri- 
ment, with  most  delicious  fla- 
vor. No  breakfast  is  complete 
without  it. 

For  Sale  Jin  Grocers  Everywhere. 

factured  only  by 


The  Franklin  Mills  Co  ,     Lockport,  N  Y. 


Canton  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Lights  are 


B  x  R.  mate 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


Cheaper  than  Kerosene 

Handier  than  Gas 
Better  than  Electricity 

3  cents  per  week 
for  average  use 

No  smoke  ;  no  smell 
One  match  does  ic 

Handsome  Fixtures 

Single,  double,  all 

styles.     For 
homes,  haUs,  shops 

From  $3.50  up 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

Canton  Incandescent 

Light  Co. 

Box  C,  Canton.  0. 


K  x  Q 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H  ,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville.  \V.  Va.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester.  Mass.;  \V.  W  .  Cambridge.  Mass.;  the 
Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  :  W.  R.  Coumbe, 
Lakeland,  1'la.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Stebbins,  Geneva,   N.  Y.; 

Buffalo,  N    V  .  July  ist.  1901. 
Publisher  of  Thb  Literary  Digi 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  -We   cure    every    case    of    catarrli,   stomach 
trouble, constipation,  kidney  disease,  congested  or  torpid 
liver  and  inflammation  of  bladder  or  prostate  gland.    One 
dose  a  day  oi   our  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  does 
the  work  quickly,  thoroughly  and  permanently. 

We  will  prove  above  statements,  and  will  divide  two 
thousand  ounces  of  this  remedy  among  those  of  your  read- 
ers who  write  for  it  We  will  send  every  package  free, 
safely  packed  in  plain  box.  charges  prepaid.     We  ■ 

to  near  promptly  from  all  those  who  suffer  from  any 
oi  the  troubles  mentioned.  We  will  cure  the  most  stub- 
born c.ises 

Please  give  this  a  prominent  place  in  your  publication. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Vernal  Remedy  Company, 
1053  Ellicott  Square^  Buffalo,  N    V 


Artistic  Homes 


A    NEW    608 
PAGE  BOOK 


,  postpaid,  \^| 


•f806  low 

s.-nt 

"COTTAGE-BLILOER" 

1  Monthly. 

CI  per  y cur  ■  r  £  1  ,oO 
\j)l  wttk  n  «'.<i»-pnir, 
Hook.    Sample  ci  ; 

wilt's  oiiiii  UN 
It   is    bl 

sketch  of  the  kind  Ol 
im:  fruited  with    prv  bable 
c.  st.  etc. 


HERBERT  C.CrmERS  lyy^  ^.i  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


5K 


A  Substantial  Investment 

0     Accumulative    Full   Paid  Stock 

Dividends  paid  in  cash  semt-annuallj 

Kound.    Nei  er  faiU  -i  to  paj  mt< 
etterthan  Real  Estate  Mortg 
■ 
vision  ol   the  Aud 
Host   | 

Iowa  Bushess   Men's   Building  and   Loan   Association, 

M  VIJsM  Ml  TIIHN      IOW    V. 

Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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A  Good 

Complexion 

Depends   on   Good   Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc..  are  the  secrets  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion.  But  all  these  are  simply  superficial 
assistants. 


^^ 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless 
the  digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly, 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  ahuudance  of  pure  blood, 
a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble  and  they  have  found  out  that  per- 
fect digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear.  Winn  Stuart's  I  lyspepsia  Tablets 
are  used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary,  take  these 
tablets  and  eat  all  the  good  wholesome  food  you 
want  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor 
the  sallow,  dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out  of 
ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy 
a  trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  costs  but  50  cents  per  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion. 


C9C9A  ^XH9C9LATE 

(GROCERS  EVERYWHERE- 


KLIP    BINDER 

-    I.i  in   tli'-  Kl.ll" 

BINDER  cover  ;>   magazine  or 

Mud    i     olnme  in  tei  Instantly 

Sample  dozen  Klips,  with  keys, 
mail-  .'-.  Cover  jpnee-llal  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  D.  G.  Harris,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.;  L.  A.  Gouldie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;  k. 
II.  Renshaw,  Boyce,  V;i.;  Dr.  J.  T,  Glass,  Wo- 
mack,  Tex.;  (i.  Patterson,  Winnipeg-,  Can.;  O.  C. 
Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  the  Rev.  P.  A.  M.,  Hin- 
ton,  W.  Va.;  T.  Hilgers,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  W.  J. 
Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

566  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  F. 
L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Dr.  Hazlewood. 
wood,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  C.  Q.  De  France,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
C.  N.  Hartt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sher- 
man, Tex  ;  H.  M.  Coss,  and  H.  E.  Davis,  Cattarau- 
gus, N.  Y.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  Svstem, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  L.  H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt.fW.  H. 
McMillan,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Prof.  J.  A.  Dewey, 
Wanamie,  Pa,;  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Washington  C.H.,  O.; 
G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga.;  J.  T.  Graves, 
Chicago,  111.;  H.  V.  Fitch,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Diaz,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.;  G.  C.  Spencer,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

567  (only):  T.  J.  Merrifield,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Comments  (566):  "Most  excellent  and  novel. 
Avoidance  of  duals  a  remarkable  feature.  This 
should  be  classed  highly" — M.  M.;  "Highly  ingen- 
ious"-W.  W.;  "I  admire  it,  but  do  not  agree  with 
The  B.  C.  J/."— G.  D.;  "Some  of  the  mates  are 
most  ingenious" — W.  R.  C;  "Refreshingly 
original  and  brilliant" — J.  H.  S.;  "Most  remark- 
able"— A  K.;  "It  stands  alone  for  beauty  " — D.  (i. 
H.;  "A  gem"— R.  H.  R.;  "One  of  the  few.  the  im- 
mortal few,  that  were  not  born  to  die" — H.  W.  F.; 
"Exquisite"— F.  L.  H.;  "Very  pretty  ambuscade" 
— Dr.  H.;  "Key-move  quite  obvious,  but  varia- 
tions troublesome  " — J.  G.  L.;  "A  decided  novel- 
ty"—C.  Q.  De  F.;  "Very  neat  little  study  "— C.  N. 
H.;  "Extraordinary" — J.  E.  W.;  " A  chef-d'oeuvre''1 
-H.  M.  C;  "Very  fine"— H.  E.  D. 

(567)  :  Some  fine  points  in  this,  but  somewhat 
disappointing  on  account  of  some  imaginary 
glimpses  of  beauty  that  the  solver  thinks  he  sees, 
but  which  are  not  there.  On  the  whole,  a  very 
creditable  composition" — M.  M.,  "Has  some  very 
good  mates" — W.  W.;  "Very  fine  indeed" — G.  D.; 
"Seems  to  have  an  attacking  or  aggressive  key, 
and  to  be  of  simple  construction" — W.  R.  C;  "An 
abstruse  study,  as  full  as  a  porcupine  of  sharp 
points" -J.  U.S.;  "Difficult;  one  of  the  greatest  " 
-A  K.;  "More  difficult  than  566  ■  — L.  A.  G. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  T.  J.  M.,  and  H. 
Ketcham,  Vergennes,  Vt  ,  got  565  ;  the  Rev.  N.  H. 
Smith,  Morrisdale,  Pa.,  564. 

Problem  569,  by  A.  H.  Robbins,  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  well  worth  studying. 


Another  "  Fox  "  Game. 

Played  in  Antwerp,  December,  1900. 

Center  Counter  Gambit. 


HERR  SEGAL.  MR.    A.    FOX. 

1IERR  SEGAL 

MR.    A.    FOX. 

White.            Mack. 

Wlui,-. 

Black. 

1  P— K  4        P-()  4 

16  R  P  x  P 

P.   P   X    P 

2  P-K  5  (a)  B— B  4 

17  P  X    P 

H  x  Kt  P 

3  P-Q  3         P-K 3 

18  B  x  Kt 

Px  B 

4  P-KR4(b)  P-K  R3 

19  Kt-Q  6  ch 

20  P  x  k 

R  x  Kt  ! 

5  P.— K  2        P—  H  4 

B— K  6  ch 

6  P-Q  Kt  3  Kt-Q  B  3 

21  K-Kt  2 

Q  x  P 

7  B-Kt  2      P—  Q  s 

22    Kt-    B    J 

Kt— K  2 

8  P—  KB4    B— K  2 

23P-B  3? 

Q  x  P  ch  !  ! 

9  P— Kt  3       Kt— Kt  5  (c) 

24  K  x  (J 

R—  Ktsqch 

10  Kt-Q  K  3  Q-R  4 

11  K     l:  2        Kt-Q  4 

25  K-R  4 

Kt-Kt  3  ch 

26  K-  K  5 

Kt-B  5  ch 

12  Kt— Q  B  4  i.i— P.  2 

27  K  x  P 

Kt-K  3  dis.ch 

,3  B-K  B  3    IJ-B3 

28  Q  x  B 

R-R  sq  ! 

14  1  1 — K  2        Castles     . 

Mate  !  (e) 

15  P— R4        P-K  Kt  4!((li 

Notes  from  The  Times- Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

(a)  2  Px  P.  0  x  P;  3  Kt— Q  B  3,  instead,  is,  of 
course,  the  preferable  continuation. 

(b)  A  premature  and  deliberate  disintegration 
of  his  K's  rlank,  for  which  he  pays  dearly  later  on. 

(c)  Anticipating  White's  ninth  move,  and  pre- 
paring a  little  coup  to  destroy  his  Castling  fac- 
ulty. 

(di  This  paves  the  wag  for,  if  it  does  not  actually 
initiate,  the  final  grand  combination,  including  the 
Queen-sacrifice.  We  would  hardly  venture  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Fox  had  the  whole  scheme  mapped. 
but  it  certainly  looks  much  like  it. 

(e)   A  charming  finish. 

A  Strengthening  Tonic 

Horsford's     Acid     Phosphate. 

Especially  recommended  for  the  relief  of  nervousnessand 
exhaustion  so  common  with  the  grip  patient.  Nourishes 
and  strengthens  the  entire  system  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food.     Induces  restful  sleep. 


ill* 

ifil 


* 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot  Fail.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modem  supersedes  electrolysis. 

I'sed  by  people  of  refinement,  and  rerommended  by 

all  who  have  tested  its  merits 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely  sealed),   on  receipt   of    SI. 00   per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with  your  full 

address  written  plainlv.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  AXI)  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.    29,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    Bottle    Guaranteed 

ZjTWv  Offer  $1,000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE 


For  Prolapsus 
Stooping  Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal  Pains, 
Tired  Feeling, 
Backache, 
Weak  Lungs, 
Nervousness, 
TRIAL  FREE., 

It  will  make  you 
comfortable,  buoy- 
ant, happy  —  give 
you  ability  to  work 
and  enjoy  life.  It 
is  simple,  wholly 
external,  adjusta- 
ble to  any  figure. 
Worn  with  or  with- 
out corset.  En- 
dorsed by  eminent 
physicians  and 
leading  medical 
text  books. 
Wo  Lave  over  15.000  letters  like  this: 

Chandler,  Okla.,  July  27, 1899. 
Your  lirace  did  all  you  said  about  it  and  more  for 
me.  It  has  saved  inn  a  bit:  expense  and  brought 
i"e  t'ood  health,  which  I  had  not  had  before  in  'J5 
years.  My  troubles  were  dropsy,  headache,  lung 
disease,  stomach  and  other  ills  to  which  women  are 
subject.  MRS.  L.  P.  DICKINSON. 

Write  today  for   particulars  and  illustrated  book 
mailed  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.    Address 
The  Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Every  woman  should  have  this  Brace. 


Write  for  Booklet. 
FMJIsysTir.LS. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
MRS.  JOHN  ADDISON  POR- 
TER, widow  of  the  late  Secretary 
to  the  President,  writes:  "1  have 
used  one  of  your  Sanitary  Stills  in 
my  home  :  the  water  distilled  by  it 
is  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome. 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  all  who  desire  pure  water."'  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSE  Highest  award  at  Paris 
Exposition.  pntARILTY  UN- 
EQUALED.  AVOID  CHEAP  AND 
Cuprigrapli  Co..  6S  \.  iirwn  St,.Chirago 


If  afflicted  with  I 
1    sore  eyes,  use    j 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


I  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  mouth,  adults  and  children,  three  times  a  day. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.  Bristlesin 
irregular  tufts  — cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons — the  only  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adults'  35c.  Youths'  25c.  Children's  25c.  liy  mail  or  at  dealers'. 
Send  for  free  booklet  "Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,  14   PineSt.,  Florence,MaB». 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE. — Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  10  cents. 
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they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
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DISCONTINUANCES.— We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  sub- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


IN   THE   WAKE   OF   THE    HOT   WAVE. 

"  T  F  anything  could  convince  the  urban  population  that  the 
*  larger  cities  of  the  temperate  zone  are  absolutely  unfit  to 
inhabit  during  tbe  extreme  heat, "  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  "blasting  effects"  of  the  recent  hot  spell  "should  be  conclu- 
sive." Baltimore  during  the  heated  term,  it  says,  "resembled 
a  city  stricken  with  some  frightful  disease,"  and  every  avenue 
of  escape  was  "crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children  fleeing 
incontinently  from  the  overpowering  heat  waves."  And  Balti- 
more was  only  one  city  out  of  many.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
several  towns  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  surrounding  States,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  several  other  cities  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  and  in  New  England  suffered  from  tem- 
peratures of  from  ioo°  to  1030  ;  and  while  these  temperatures 
were  registered  on  the  official  thermometers,  high  in  air,  the 
sidewalk  thermometers  showed  temperatures  of  io35  and  no' 
in  the  shade.  This  frightfully  hot  weather,  continuing  for  a 
week,  caused  a  death  list  of  more  than  1,500  persons.  More  than 
half  of  the  1,  500  fatalities  (about  800)  occurred  in  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia  followed,  with  nearly  200  ;  Boston  and  New  England 
were  next,  with  100;  Pittsburg  lost  100;  Baltimore,  90  ;  Newark, 
75  ;  Jersey  City,  40  ;  St.  Louis,  35  ;  Chicago,  30  ;  Wilmington,  25  ; 
Hoboken,  25;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Washington,  20  each; 
Detroit  and  Kansas  City,  15  each  ;  Louisville  and  Omaha,  10  each. 
In  New  York  and  vicinity  the  daily  deaths  due  to  heat  from 
June  28  to  July  4,  inclusive,  were  given  as  3;  17;  19;  104;  280; 
317  ;  57.  The  New  York  papers  on  the  days  of  greatest  fatality 
contained  lists  of  the  dead  and  prostrated  that  looked  like  the 
reports  of  great  battles ;  and,  indeed,  comparing  the  figures 
above  with  the  death  roll  of  our  war  with  Spain,  it  appears  that 
in  New  York  alone  during  the  hot  spell  about  Soo  died  from  the 
heat,  while  in  the  war  with  Spain  but  700  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds.  In  August,  1896  (the  worst  period  of  heat  New  York 
had  known  previous  to  this  one),  only  171  died  of  heat  in  the  week 


was  mostly  among  the  dwellers  in  the  tenements,  whose  brick 
walls  absorbed  the  heat  all  day  and  radiated  it  all  night,  making 
sleep  and  recuperation  impossible.  Many  thousands  slept  on  the 
roofs,  the  fire-escapes,  the  sidewalks,  in  the  parks,  and  on  the 
piers.  A  rough  census  of  the  seven  recreation  piers  one  night 
showed  about  40,000  men,  women,  and  children  sleeping  upon 
them. 

It  is  considered  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  North,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  suffering  from  this 
fatal  wave  of  heat,  the  South  seemed  to  be  fairly  comfortable. 
The  Times- Democrat  remarks  that  New  Orleans  "has  been  cool- 
ness itself  in  comparison  with  the  intense  heat  which*  has  pre- 
vailed in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,"  and  adds 
"We  may  assert  with  safety  that  the  weather  we  have  bad  here 
has  been  mild  and  comfortable  compared  with  the  killing  heat 
they  have  had  North.  The  citizens  of  those  distressed  cities 
should  come  South  and  sojourn  with  us  a  while  here  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  life  is  enjoyable  compared  with  what  it  is  in  their 
furnaces."     And  the  Atlanta  Constitution  observes: 

"On  the  second  day  of  the  heated  term,  stretching  from  the 
Mississippi  across  to  the  North  Atlantic,  the  country  to  the  South 
has  been  enjoying  blissful  breezes. 

"On  the  heights  upon  which  Atlanta  stands  there  is  neither 
malaria  nor  suffocation.  From  mountain-top  to  mountain-top  the 
cool  air  presses  down  the  warm  waves  hidden  in  the  valleys,  and 
every  man  in  his  own  home  can  feel  that  he  is  at  a  summer  re- 
sort. Looking  over  the  land  we  find  the  people  enjoying  their 
Chautauquas  amid  most  pleasant  surroundings. 

"  In  Jackson  music  and  eloquence  and  beauty  is  charming  hun- 
dreds who  have  gathered  for  their  enjoyment,  presenting  a  pretty 
picture  of  July  life  in  the  sunny  South.  In  Barnesville  thou- 
sands have  gathered  free  from  heat  and  annoyance  to  witness  a 
program  of  excellent  attractions.  While  hundreds  are  suffoca- 
ting in  New  York  City  for  but  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  thou- 
sands of  people  assembled  in  Barnesville  have  no  suggestion  of 
discomfort.  At  the  foot  of  Kenesaw,  Marietta  is  likewise  enjoy- 
ing herself.  There,  again,  are  gathered  thousands  of  people, 
breathing  the  purest  of  mountain  air  and  feelirtg  the  thrill  of 
buoyancy  and  joy. 

"Such  scenes  as  these,  scattered  over  our  happy  land,  should 
make  us  appreciative  of  the  conditions  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed and  should  convince  those  abroad  that  the  best  and  most  en- 
joyable part  of  the  Union  is  to  be  found  right  here." 

At  the  same  time  the  Boston  Transcript  was  cheering  its  read- 
ers with  the  information  that  "at  eleven  miles  up  it  is  eighty- 
eight  below  zero,"  and  another  paper  urged  its  readers  to  think 
of  the  polar  bears  floating  around  in  the  Arctic  ocean  on  cakes 
of  ice.     The  New  York  Sun  said  : 

"Think  of  the  awful  misery  caused  by  the  great  blizzard,  two 
years  ago  last  February.  Snow  covered  everything  from  Flori- 
da to  the  Canadian  line.  The  temperature  was  below  zero  for 
several  days.  The  icy  gales  swept  over  the  country,  leaving  the 
most  intense  suffering  in  their  wake.  Everybody  shivered,  and 
many  deaths  resulted  from  the  frightful  cold.  Overcoats  adver- 
tised as  '  red-hot'  sold  like  cakes  off  the  griddle.  Street-cars  were 
stalled,  and  passengers  were  obliged  to  thrash  their  hands  and 
stamp  their  feet  constantly  to  keep  from  freezing.  Harbors  were 
blocked  with  ice  and  navigation  suspended.  Coal  bills  were 
enormous.  One  man  went  to  order  coal  for  his  family  and  per- 
ished in  the  snow  on  his  way.  Persous  overcome  by  the  cold 
were  picked  up  here  and  there  all  over  this  city.     Hospital  atten- 
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IS  THAT   DAREDEVIL  PHAETON   AT   IT   AGAIN? 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A   MELTING  SITUATION. 


—  The  New  York  Tribune. 


HOT    WEATHER     CARTOONS. 


feet  that  were  frost-bitten.  Residents  of  the  suburbs  were  forced 
to  wade  through  six  and  eight  feet  of  snow  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions. It  was  necessary  to  hug  the  stove  to  keep  comfortable. 
People  prayed  for  warmth. 

"Oh,  what  wouldn't  we  have  given  then  for  a  breath  of  the 
present  weather!  And  what  wouldn't  we  give  now  for  one 
blast  of  the  blizzard  !  " 


says,  would  "end  the  abuse,  which  has  attained  monstrous 
dimensions,  of  appellate  courts  granting  practical  pardons  on 
tortured  technicalities." 


MURDER   TRIALS   IN   NEW   YORK. 

DURING  recent  years  there  have  been  four  murder  trials  in 
New  York  attended  by  circumstances  which  have  given 
them  national  notoriety.  The  first  two  involved  Carlisle  Harris 
and  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  resulted  in  establishing  the  guilt  of 
each.  The}-  paid  the  death-penalty  for  their  crimes,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  denying,  in  each  case,  the  privilege  of  a  new  trial. 
The  other  two  trials,  those  of  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Roland  B.  Moli- 
neux,  have  been  carried  through  much  less  expeditiously  and  are 
still  pending.  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  is  charged  with  having  mur- 
dered a  woman  three  years  ago  in  a  New  York  hotel,  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  saved 
him  from  execution  by  ordering  a  new  trial.  At  the  second  trial 
eleven  jurors  voted  for  acquittal  and  one  for  conviction.  The 
State  decided  to  prosecute  for  a  third  time,  and  the  third  trial 
ended  a  few  days  ago  with  a  jury  that  is  reported  to  have  stood 
eight  for  acquittal  and  four  for  conviction.  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
been  released  on  bail,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  be  tried 
again.  The  trial  of  Molineux,  accused  of  sending  through  the 
mails  poison  from  which  a  woman's  death  resulted,  is  in  an 
equally  unsatisfactory  condition.  Molineux,  too,  was  convicted 
of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  his  trial,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  New  York  criminal  annals,  lasted  fifty-seven  days,  and 
he  was  defended  with  conspicuous  ability.  Last  week  his  ap- 
peal for  a  new  trial  was  argued  at  Buffalo  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  by  John  G.  Milburn  and  David  B.  Hill,  and  is  laid  over 
until  fall. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  four  murder  cases  have  cost  New 
York  County  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  the  New  York  Trib- 
une protests  against  "  the  evil  consequences  which  the  facilities 
for  delay  afforded  by  our  courts  continually  invite."  In  New 
York  State,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "it  is  practically 
impossible  to  convict  a  man  with  an  intricate  defense  and  money 
enough  to  fight  every  point."  The  New  York  Press  looks  for 
relief  toward  a  system  of  criminal  procedure  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  England,  which  shall  include  "the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  appeal,  save  for  clemency,  in  criminal  cases. "     This,  it 


AGRICULTURAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  United 
States,  which  now  imports  $420,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  a  year,  may  soon  grow  all  that  its  people  consume 
and  so  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  food.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  said  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Sun  a  few  days  ago  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country,  within  a  few  months,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  ignore  every  other  nation  on  the  globe  in  the 
matter  of  food  products.  We  will  produce  within  our  own  domain 
everything  that  goes  upon  our  table  and  upon  our  backs.  We 
will  then  be,  commercially  and  industrially,  almost  independent 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Hence  any  trade  combination 
which  may  be  effected  against  us  will  count  for  nothing.  When- 
ever we  get  ready  we  can  come  pretty  near  starving  any  other 
nation.  Therefore,  an  effective  combination  against  us  will  be 
an  impossibility." 

Some  who  are  familiar  with  the  figures  of  our  large  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  crops,  and  our  large  production  of  meats,  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  are  at  all  seriously  dependent  even- 
now  upon  any  foreign  country  in  an  agricultural  way.  We  are 
dependent  upon  the  foreign  market,  however,  for  most  of  our 
sugar,  which  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  of  modern  life.  The 
Secretary  says  on  this  point : 

"The  principal  product  purchased  is  sugar,  which  comprises- 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  products  imported.  The  depart- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  making  experiments  to  ascertain  in> 
just  what  sections  of  the  country  sugar  can  be  raised  to  such  an 
advantage  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  mar- 
kets to  complete  our  supply.  We  want  to  raise  beets,  as  there- 
in lies  the  principal  source  of  the  sugar  product.  Within  the 
United  States  there  will  be  over  forty  beet-sugar  factories  in 
operation  by  next  falk  They  will  be  situated  in  almost  every 
State  along  the  northern  border  from  New  York  to  California. 
I  believe  that  within  a  few  years  we  will  produce  all  the  sugar  we 
require,  and  we  will  then  be  in  position  to  ignore  the  foreign 
product.  Our  experiments  have  shown  that  the  sugar  produced 
from  our  quality  of  beet  is  much  richer  than  that  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries.  Our  product,  therefore,  will  be  much  more 
desirable.  When  this  result  shall  be  attained  the  Sugar  Trust 
will,  in  my  opinion,  vanish,  for  the  reason  that  the  trust  refines 
imported  brown  sugar,  while  all  the  American  factories  will  fin- 
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isli  the  product  and  place  it  in   entire  readiness  for  sale  on  the 
markets." 

Other  products  that  we  now  buy  abroad  are  tea,  coffee,  rice, 
rubber,  macaroni  wheats,  spices,  and  the  finer  grades  of  cotton. 
All  these  products  the  Secretary  hopes  to  see  supplied  soon  from 
our  own  soil.  "We  are  now  succeeding  admirably  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  in  the  United  States,"  he  says,  and  "it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time  when  we  will  be  able  to  raise  all  the  tea 
demanded  for  use  in  this  country."  Our  new  possessions  will 
aid  greatly  in  the  production  of  some  of  these  tropical  products. 

The  New  York  Times  says  : 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  George  Washington  that  the  farmer  who 
grew  what  he  and  his  required  was  the  happiest  and  most  inde- 
pendent man  on  earth.  It  is  good,  too,  for  this  nation  to  be  in- 
dependent of  all  sources  save  its  own  for  the  actual  necessities 
of  its  life  and  activities.  Its  political  independence  is  helped 
and  assured  by  the  possession  of  lands  so  distributed  among  the 
climates  that  ships  may  find  in  its  own  ports  the  various  cargoes 
that  supply  its  wants." 


STEEL  WORKERS   ON    STRIKE. 

THE  practical  ending  of  the  machinists'  strike,  which  now 
involves  but  a  few  thousand  men,  i<,  viewed  by  the  press 
as  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory. 
President  O'Connell  states  that  the  majority  of  the  employers 
have  conceded  the  men's  demands,  while  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  declares  that  the  "strike  is 
on  its  last  legs"  because  the  men  are  returning  to  work  "uncon- 
ditionally" in  most  cities.     Hardly  was  this  strike  settled  when 


another,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  emploj  lie  new  billion- 

dollar  stei  1  trust,  was  announced.     It  is    estimated  that 
35,000  men,    employes  of    the    American  Sheet    Steel  Company 
and   the  American  Steel  H  mpany,  responded  to  the  call 

of  President  T.  J.   Shaffer,  of  the    Amalgam.:  ociation  of 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  to  quit  work  on  J-  it  as  it 

is  customary  to  shut  down  the  mills  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer, 
no    serious  dislocation  of    business   has  yet    resulted,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  in  view  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  return  from   I 
rope,  existing  differences  wiil  be  peaceably  adjusted  in  the  near 
future.     The  feature  that  is  viewed  with  mo  jhension  is 

rather  the  potentiality  of  a  strike  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
Brooklyn   Eagle,  "may  develop  into  the  gre;  :  ike  in  his- 

tory."    .Several    months    ago  the  Amalgamated   A  .'.ion  in- 

sisted on  unionizing  certain  mills  at  McKecsport,  threatening  a 
strike  as  an  alternative,  and   its  demands  were  acceded  to.     "It 
remains  to  be  seen,"  remarks  the   Buffalo  Express,  "if  the  steel 
trust  will  give  in  under  the  present  pressure."     The  sa: 
gives  the  following  resume  of  the  causes  of  the  present  strike : 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  dispute  is  not  over  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  but  simply  over  a  continuation  of  last  year's 
scale  and  its  extension  to  the  so-called  open  mills  of  the  com- 
panies. About  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  mills  in  the  sheet  steel 
concern  are  unionized  and  have  the  wage  scale  prepared  by  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  association  to 
unionize  all  the  mills  of  both  companies  and  to  make  the  wages 
uniform.  By  refraining  from  demanding  an  increase  in  wages, 
the  association  has  indicated  that  it  was  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent wages,  while  the  willingness  of  the  companies  to  agree  to  the 
same  schedule  for  the  same  shops  shows  that  there  was  no  dis- 
satisfaction among  employers.     The  extension  of  the  scale  to  the 
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new  shops  would  seem,  so  far  as  the  public  now  knows  of  the 
trouble,  to  have  been  a  reasonable  request." 

The  capitalists'  point  of  view  is  voiced  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  which  thinks  that  to  allow  union  labor  to 
fix  the  conditions  of  employment  is  a  demand  which  could  not 
be  conceded  "without  utterly  upsetting  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween employer  and  employed."     It  continues: 

"The  undue  ascendency  of  the  labor  union  in  Great  Britain  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  that  country  is 
fast  losing  its  supremacy  in  trade.  Yet  the  spirit  of  tyranny 
which  governs  all  the  dealings  of  the  English  labor  organizations 
arose  simply  through  the  concession  by  the  employing  class  of 
demands  similar  to  those  which  are  now  being  brought  forward 
in  this  country.  American  employers  have  the  British  expe- 
rience as  a  sharp  spur  urging  them  to  maintain  an  unwavering 
attitude  in  the  present  cases.  If  they  were  to  weaken  and  yield 
to  the  strikers  on  the  principal  issue,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  blows  to  American  industry  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived." 

As  striking  evidence  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  steel  trust 
comes  the  announcement  of  a  full  dividend  at  the  annual  rate  of 
seven  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  four  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock  of  this  corporation.  "But  for  the  uncertainties  of 
the  Tabor  situation,"  observes  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express, 
"it  may  be  that  a  higher  dividend  would  have  been  justified." 


THE   SHIRT-WAIST   FOR   MEN,   AGAIN. 

WITH  the  advent  of  hot  weather,  reports  begin  to  come  in 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  telling  of  the  prelimi- 
nary skirmishes  that  the  shirt-waist  for  men  is  making  in  its  tight 
for  public  recognition.     Its  appearance  last  summer  was  too  late 


"WHAT   A   RELIEF  TO  GET   INTO  THIS  NEW   SHIRT   WAIST!" 

—  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 

in  the  season  for  a  conclusive  struggle  between  its  friends  and 
foes  ;  but  this  year  it  is  on  the  scene  early.  The  progress  of  the 
battle  is  reported  and  commented  upon  as  follows  by  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"The  shirt-waist  problem,  which  began  about  a  year  ago  in 
private  discussion,  has  passed  that  stage  and  has  now  been  taken 
up  by  official  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  individ- 
ual cases  the  matter  has  been  fairly  traversed  in  argument,  and 
has  gone  forward  into  execution.  More  and  more  coatless  men 
are  to  be  seen  day  by  day,  and  certainly  it  can  not  be  maintained 


that  they  arc  all  callow  youth  or  men  readily  convicted  of  a  de- 
sire to  look  like  women.  Among  the  official  bodies  which  have 
taken  up  the  shirt-waist  problem  associations  of  letter-carriers 
have  been  prominent.  The  battle  has  been  waged  in  the  ranks 
of  the  postmen  with  considerable  fierceness.  There  has  certainly 
been  a  great  reluctance  to  adopt  the  shirt-waist  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  carriers,  and  in  several  instances  there  have  been 
efforts  at  compromise.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  for  instance,  some 
one  devised  a  peculiar  sort  of  garment  which  is  said  to  resemble 
a  shirt-waist  in  front  and  a  coat  behind.  Permission  to  wear  this 
garment  was  secured  from  the  postal  authorities,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  some,  tho  not  by  any  means  a  majority,  of  the  car- 
riers of  that  city. 

"The  question  came  up  before  the  letter-carriers  of  New  Haven 
recently,  and  there  a  suggestion  was  made  which  ought  to  solve 
the  whole  difficulty.  Everybody  agrees  that  every  man  ought  to 
keep  as  cool  as  possible  during  the  heated  term.  If  he  does  not 
he  will  be  cross  to  his  wife  and  children,  besides  suffering  other 
lesser  evils.  ^Everybody  agrees,  also,  that  no  coat  was  ever  de- 
vised which  was  really  cool  enough  for  midsummer.  The  dis- 
agreement comes  when  it  is  proposed  that  men  adopt  the  shirt- 
waist, by  name  and  association  a  feminine  garment.  The  feel- 
ing was  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  New  Haven  carriers,  who 
said:  'What  do  they  want  to  rig  us  out  with  shirt-waists  for? 
Do  they  think  we  are  a  lot  of  women?  Some  of  the  men  who  fa- 
vor shirt-waists  will  one  of  these  days  be  calling  for  hoopskirts  for 
the  carriers.     Give  us  the  blouse,  a  man's  garment.' 

"Now,  here  is  the  germ  of  a  great  thought.  'Give  us  the 
blouse,  a  man's  garment. '  A  blouse,  according  to  the  diction- 
ary, is  a  loose  upper  garment  worn  by  men  in  place  of  a  coat. 
Certainly  give  us  the  blouse,  or,  in  other  words,  call  it  a  blouse, 
and  don't,  for  pity's  sake,  call  it  a  shirt-waist.  The  garment 
will  be  just  the  same,  and  the  resultant  coolness  will  be  just  as 
delightful,  but  the  stigma  of  aping  the  women  will  be  forever 
removed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name.  By  all 
means  give  us  the  blouse." 


EFFECTS  OF   FREE  TRADE   WITH 

RICO. 


PORTO 


NOW*  that  free  trade  betweeen  Porto  Rico  and  the  States  is 
in  sight,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  just  what  effect 
this  change  will  have  upon  the  industries  of  the  island  and  of  this 
country.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  who  has  spent  many  months  in  the 
Antilles  as  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Star  and  other 
American  papers,  and  who  is  considered  an  authority  on  condi- 
tions there,  says  on  this  point  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser: 

"A  healthy  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  island.  The  15  per  cent,  that  is  now  collected  on  sugar 
and  other  products  which  must  look  almost  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  for  their  market  is  something  of  a  drawback  to  the 
investment  of  capital.  With  the  removal  of  this  15  per  cent,  un- 
questionably more  sugar  lands  will  be  placed  under  cultivation. 
The  amount  of  available  cane  lands  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  large 
enough  at  the  extreme  limit  to  menace  the  beet  growers  in  the 
United  States,  yet  the  cultivation  of  every  acre  which  is  avail- 
able for  cane  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  overcrowded  inhabitants 
of  the  island. 

"Tobacco  also  will  receive  some  stimulus,  but  I  never  could 
find  enough  uncultivated  tobacco  land  in  Porto  Rico  to  see 
wherein  its  extension  would  benefit  a  large  number  of  the  people. 

"Citrus  fruits  will  be  benefited  by  tariff  equality  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  While  orange-growing  has  not  yet 
become  an  extensive  industry,  all  the  reports  from  those  who 
have  gone  into  it  since  the  American  occupation  are  encouraging. 

"Coffee,  of  course,  is  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  yet  there  are 
many  small  capitalists  who  are  inclined  to  coffee-raising  if  they 
can  vary  it  with  other  business,  such  as  fruit-growing. 

"Aside  from  the  purely  agricultural  resources  there  are  some 
minor  industries  which  are  capable  of  slight  development  and 
which  may  receive  an  impetus  from  the  removal  of  all  tariff  du- 
ties. The  native  phosphates  are  yet  a  commercial  problem,  but 
the  salt  marshes  which  have  been  worked  in  a  small  way  appear 
to  be  capable  of  greater  production.     (Juite  lately  it  has  been  re- 
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ported  that  one  of  the  big  salt  combinations  included  Porto  Rico 
in  the  sphere  of  its  future  operations. 

"  Whatever  the  complete  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
on  July  4,  everybody  in  the  United  States  will  find  satisfaction 
in  the  renewed  good  feeling  which  will  be  demonstrated  toward 
this  country.  The  sentiment  now  is  akin  to  that  which  prevailed 
when  General  Miles  planted  the  American  flag  there.  It  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  a  year  ago,  which  was  mot  en- 
tirely without  reason,  that  the  United  States,  for  selfish  purposes, 
was  proposing  to  discriminate  against  the  little  island,  or  at  least 
to  experiment  on  it  without  regard  to  its  own  good." 

Duties  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  tariff  rates 
have  been  collected  since  May  1  of  last  year  on  goods  entering 
the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico,  or  Porto  Rico  from  the 
United  States.  The  Foraker  law,  which  fixed  this  tariff,  also 
provided,  however,  that  when  the  internal  revenue  of  the  island 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration,  trade 
with  the  mainland  should  become  free.  That  point  has  now 
been  reached.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Porto  Rican  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  notifying  the  President  that  the  island  can 
now  pay  its  own  way,  and  asking  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
of  free  trade  on  July  25,  the  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the 
American  flag  on  the  island.  The  President  made  it  known  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Friday  of  last  week  that  he  will  issue  the 
proclamation  as  requested. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  : 

/'Porto  Rico  has  decided  that  it  can  get  along  now  without  the 
revenue  raised  from  the  limited  application  of  the  tariff,  which 
consists  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  of  duty,  hence  the 
President  will  soon  issue  his  proclamation  abolishing  the  tariff. 
It  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  Porto  Rico,  which  has  had 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  duties  collected  in  this  country  as  well 
as  on  the  island.  Despite  that  fact  all  the  duties  to  be  refunded, 
tinder  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  will  come  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Never  were  a  people  treated  so  generously  as 
have  been  those  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States,  and  never 
was  a  law  so  outrageously  misrepresented  as  was  this  15-per- 
cent, tariff  law  by  the  shameless  opponents  of  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Unprecedented  Gifts  to  Colleges.— "Never  in  the 
history  of  American  colleges, "  observes  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  "have  they  experienced  such  a  shower  of  benefactions 
as  in  the  month  that  has  just  closed"  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  prove 
its  statement  by  giving  the  following  list  of  the  benefactions 
announced  at  the  recent  commencements  : 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis $5,000,000 

Brown 2,000,000 

Yale 1,667,000 

Harvard 1,462,075 

Syracuse  University 533,000 

Beloi  t 350,000 

Princeton 320,000 

Cornell , 310,090 

Columbia 231,507 

Milliken  University 150,000 

Vassal" 120,000 

Smith  College 101,000 

Teachers'  College 100,000 

Williams 80,000 

Keny on  College 50,000 

University  of  Illinois 50,000 

Fargo  College 50,000 

Whitman  College,  Washington  50,000 

McKemlree  College,  Lebanon,  111 50,000 

Lafayette 30,000 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kans 25,000 

Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kans 25,000 

Diury  College,  Springfield,  Mo 25,000 

Tuskegee 25,000 

Middlebury 12,500 

Total $12,817,082 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "Socially  and  politically,  any- 
thing that  aids  education  helps  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
keeping  a  democracy  democratic,  which  is  always  present  in  a 
community  in  which  final  authority  rests  on  the  masses.  Any- 
thing that  helps  to  keep  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  continuous,  unbroken,  abundant,  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
republic.  These  gifts  will  go  to  organize  no  other  aristocracy 
than  that  of  intellect  and  worth  that  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  a  democracy." 


FOURTH    OF  JULY    CASUALTIES. 

AN  unusually  small  number  of  accidents  marked  the  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  last  week,  according  to  news- 
paper reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  Phila- 
delphia 'J e/egrap/i  remarked  on  the  day  after  :  "The  accidents 
and  incidents  of  the  day  were  comparatively  unexciting,  and  the 
list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  this  morning  is  satisfactorily 
brief,  while  the  number  of  fires  due  to  the  careless  use  of  explo- 
sives is  correspondingly  curtailed."  Yet,  adds  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, the  list  of  casualties  "is  anything  but  inspiring"  ;  and 


Young  AMEKICA  :  "I  wonder  what  there  is  about  me  that  makes  the 
old  Indian  grin  like  that."  —The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

it  asks  :  "Is  Young  America  always  to  be  taught  that  the  god- 
dess of  liberty  is  a  grotesque  Carrie  Nation?"  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  collects,  every  year,  the  statistics  of  the  killed 
and  injured  and  of  the  fires  caused  by  the  celebration,  reports: 

"The  number  actually  killed  is  less  than  last  year,  being  19 
against  30  then,  but  the  number  of  injured  is  considerably  larger, 
the  figures  being  1,611  against  1,325. 

"The  real  list  of  fatalities  will,  however,  not  be  known  until 
the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  lockjaw  caused  by  toy-pistol 
wounds  comes  in. 

"Last  year  in  Chicago  there  were  no  deaths  reported  on  July  5 
from  toy  pistols,  but  before  the  month  was  out  twenty-five  had 
died  from  the  resulting  lockjaw,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country 
sent  in  equally  fatal  records 

"The  loss  by  fire  resulting  from  the  careless  use  of  fireworks 
or  their  premature  explosion  was  less  than  in  previous  years. 
the  fires  as  a  rule  being  small  ones  and  the  damage  light.  In 
the  entire  country  from  reports  received  last  night  it  amounted 
to  but  little  over  $60,000.  " 

In  Chicago  the  health  department  tried  to  suppress  the  sale 
and  use  of  the  toy  pistol,  which  had  caused  twenty-five  deaths 
from  toy-pistol  lockjaw  after  the  previous  Fourth,  but  the  effort 
was  not  very  successful.  The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that 
these  pistols  are  "deadly  weapons,"  and  says  that  "there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  sale  of  them  should  not  be  broken  up  alto- 
gether."    The  Chicago  Record-Herald  says: 

" For  a  thorough  protection  against  the  day's  tragedies,  how- 
ever, nothing  will  suffice  but  a  general  change  in  the  character 
s  observance.  That  observance  has  become,  a  great  national 
nuisance  which  abounds  in  menaces  to  life  and  limb.  The  toy 
pistol  is  but  one  of  its  many  murderous  instruments  and  its  su- 
preme aim  is  noise.  Cheap  noise-makers  have  multiplied  much 
more  rapidly  than  beautiful  fireworks,  and  will  continue  so  to 
multiply  unless  the  demand  for  them  is  stopped  by  an  attempt 
to  make  the  celebration  rational  and  worthy  01"  the  great  event 
which  it  commemorate- 
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THE   ETHICS   OF   LOOT. 

SOME  stir  has  been  caused  by  what  the  New  York  Sun  calls 
"a  cynical  and  flippant  article  "  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  de- 
fending the  looting  done  by  the  soldiers  and  missionaries  in 
China  in  the  trying  days  following  the  relief  of  the  legations  in 
Peking.  Mr.  Reid  is  himself  a  missionary  and  was  in  the  Peking 
siege.  He  was  formerly  under  the  Presbyterian  Board,  but  sep- 
arated from  it  five  or  six  years  ago,  owing  to  some  disagreement 
in  matters  of  policy,  and  is  now  acting  independently.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  The 
North  China  Herald  last  March,  in  which  he  said:  "Now  and 
then  I  branched  out  to  loot  from  those  who  were  our  enemies, 
and  I  only  regret  I  didn't  have  more  time  to  loot  from  such  des- 
picable wretches,  instead  of  leaving  so  much  to  others,  including 
not  a  few  loot  critics.  If,  however,  those  from  whom  I  have 
looted  want  their  things  back,  let  them  meet  me  face  to  face  and 
I  will  'take  the  matter  into  consideration."'  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  of  his  present  article  (which  appears  in  the 
July  Forum)  that  it  "  is  called  '  The  Ethics  of  Loot, '  but  it  turns 
out  on  reading  to  be  much  loot  and  no  ethics  "  ;  and  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  remarks  similarly : 

"To our  bewildered  understanding  it  would  seem  that  he  might 
as  well  discuss  the  ethics  of  burglary,  grand  larceny,  arson,  or 
murder.  Such  a  discussion  might  well  engage  the  attention  of 
a  Jesse  James,  a  Sam  Bass,  or  Old  Man  Bender,  but  to  find  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  coolly  and  candidly  justifying  the  plunder 
of  the  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  spectacles  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  .  .  .  Dr.  Reid  has  thus  made  the 
severest  possible  arraignment  of  Christianity,  as  exemplified  in 
China.  If  a  man  who  writes  like  this  is  a  Christian,  then  Jesus 
Christ  was  something  else.  The  Christian  churches  owe  it  t  > 
themselves  not  only  to  repudiate  this  creed  of  sanctified  grand 
larceny,  but  to  expel  the  Rev.  Reid  from  communication  with 
any  Christian  body." 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Reid's  article,  he  says  :  "  Loot  means  spoils 
of  war.  If  there  has  been  no  war,  looting  may  be  set  down  as 
wrong.  If  wrong  there  has  been,  it  has  been  in  making  war, 
whether  by  the  Chinese  imperial  Government  or  by  the  combined 
troops  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  not  in  the  incidental 
result  of  the  collection  of  spoils."  Property  was  taken  in  two 
ways.     Houses  were  occupied,  food  and  valuables  were  seized. 


Krugf.R  (to  Mr.  Lawson)  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
you're  having  as  much  trouble  to  get  your  Inde- 
pendence recognized  as  I  am  to  get  ours  !" 

—  The  London  Express. 


CURRENT    CARTOONS. 


The  first,  thinks  Mr.  Reid,  is  not  strictly  looting.     But  as  to  the 
other : 

"A  clear  case  of  looting  is  the  taking  of  grain,  rice,  fodder, 
fuel,  and  clothing  from  deserted  houses  and  shops.  If  the  task 
of  avoiding  famine  during  the  siege  was  a  difficult  one,  it  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  get  anything  to  eat  during  the  first  few  days 
after  the  siege.  The  obtaining  of  supplies  could  not  be  delayed, 
unless  theory  required  that  those  saved  during  the  siege  should 
die  of  starvation  afterward.  As  there  were  no  shops  open  to 
trade^ — an  outcome  of  the  imperial  support  of  the  Boxer  rising — 
there  was  no  payment  to  be  made,  and  in  many  cases  no  one  to 
take  a  payment.  Learned  divines  trained  in  the  theology  of 
Calvin  and  Arminius  could  recall  no  teaching  applicable  to  these 
new  conditions,  and  unhesitatingly  proceeded  to  take  food  wher- 
ever found.  The  kind  Dowager-Empress  forgot  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  wants  during  the  siege  and  after ;  but  during  each 
period  we  adapted  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and  got  along. 

"  Owing  to'  the  fact  that  two  of  the  missions,  both  connected 
with  the  American  Board,  succeeded  in  occupying  the  palaces  of 
two  princes,  there  arose  an  opportunity— the  only  one  of  a  life- 
time— to  put  up  for  sale  looted  goods.  It  is  this  affair  that  has 
made  the  stir.  One  prince  was  of  the  number  of  the  eight  heredi- 
tary princes,  among  whom  Prince  Chuang  was  the  most  notori- 
ous ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  none  of  these 
should  be  spared,  or  that  they  at  least  should  suffer  before  the 
common  people.  The  other  prince  was  a  Mongol,  who  lived  ad- 
joining the  destroyed  premises  of  the  American  Board,  and  whose 
palace  had  been  turned  into  Boxer  headquarters.  Within  a  day 
after  the  siege  was  raised.  Rev.  Dr.  Anient  boldly  dashed  into 
the  palace  and  took  possession.  With  the  approval  of  the  foreign 
authorities  the  property  within  was  confiscated;  'shop'  was 
open ;  generals,  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  those 
too  conscientious  to  loot  came  to  buy  at  moderate  prices  the 
looted  goods  ;  and  the  proceeds  formed  part  of  a  fund  to  indem- 
nify the  native  Christians.  Several  who  hurried  to  buy  the  loot 
hurried  away  to  'write  the  missionary  up.'  To  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  were  enemies  in  war  may  be  theoretically 
wrong,  but  precedent  establishes  the  right. 

"A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  looting  was  that  of  entering 
houses  other  than  those  occupied,  and  taking  the  best  that  could 
be  found.  Old  residents  of  Peking  not  only  knew  where  the 
wealth  was,  but  generally  distinguished  between  the  Chinaman 
who  was  a  friend  and  him  who  was  a  foe.  For  the  former  they 
sought  protection  ;  from  the  latter,  loot.  Personally,  I  regret 
that  the  guilty  suffered  so  little  at  my  own  hands,  tho  others, 
Chinese  as  well  as  foreigners,  spared  nothing  when  the  attack 
once  began.     In  fact,  for  the  first  four  days,  looting  was  all  the 

fad.  The,  troops  of  the 
different  nationalities  se- 
cured their  rest  through 
'  change  of  occupation. ' 
To  them  the  question  was 
not  so  much  which  China- 
man was  the  worst,  but 
which  house  was  the  rich- 
est. There  was  hardly  a 
house  or  shop  that  was 
not  entered  by  some  one. 
.  .  .  For  those  who  have 
known  the  facts  and  have 
passed  through  a  war  of 
awful  memory,  the  matter 
of  loot  is  only  one  of  high 
ethics." 

Practically  all  the  news- 
papers that  comment  on 
Mr.  Reid's  article  con- 
demn its  tone  of  sympathy' 
with  looting.  The  Boston 
Transcript  observes  that 
"the  kind  of  ethics  exem- 
plified by  such  proceed- 
ings will  not  improve  the 
civilization  of  any  people," 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 


Does  Germany  recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine  - 

Oh,  yes  ;  Germany  recognizes  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Why  does  Germany- recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ? 

Oh,  just  coz.  —The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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"They  who  forget  the  commandments,  who  ignore  the  rights  of 
property,  who  do  not  even  live  up  to  the  negative  standard  of 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  must  impress  the  heathen  mind 
as  indeed  strange  emissaries  of  light.  Christianity  can  never 
conquer  the  East  so  long  as  it  is  represented  there  by  persons 
whose  conduct  is  liable  to  lapse  even  under  the  worst  conditions 
into  travesties  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess." 


INDUSTRIAL    POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

OBSERVERS  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  material  wealth 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  few  decades  are  hav- 
ing their  attention  drawn  in  these  days  to  the  South,  where  the 
rapid  advance  of  prosperity  presents  a  number  of  uncommonly 
interesting  features.  Similar  "boom"  periods  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  Trans-Mississippi  region,  and  the  Pacific  slope  have 
accompanied  the  opening  of  new  regions  for  settlement  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  South,  the  "  boom  "  is  active  in  a  section  that  once 
was  as  prosperous  as  the  North,  and  enjoyed  as  much,  or  more, 
power  in  the  politics  of  the  nation.  No  new  lands  have  been 
thrown  open  to  settlement  in  the  South,  nor  has  there  been  any 
noticeable  migration  of  population  thither.  The  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  seems  to  be  that  the  South  is  turning  from  agri- 
culture to  manufacturing.  The  Civil  War  reduced  the  South 
from  riches  to  poverty,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  long  as  it 
remained  an  agricultural  region,  it  remained  poor.  In  the  last 
two  decades,  however,  its  iron,  its  coal,  its  oil,  its  cotton-mills, 
and  its  many  other  manufactures  have  worked  a  transformation. 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record 
(Baltimore) ,  said  of  the  South  in  his  speech  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers'  Association  in  Ashe- 
ville,  June  21  : 

"In  1880  its  railroad  mileage  was  20,612  miles  ;  its  roads  were 
mostly  short,  disjointed  lines,  and  with  few  exceptions  badly 
equipped.  To-day  it  has  53,000  miles,  and  its  leading  systems, 
in  track,  in  rolling  stock,  and  in  every  detail  of  management, 
compare  with  the  best  roads  in  the  world.  In  percentage  of  in- 
crease the  gain  has  been  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Twenty  years  ago  its  cotton  production  was  5,755,000  bales,  and 
its  cotton-mills  consumed  188,744  bales.  Its  cotton  crop  now  av- 
erages over  10,000,000  bales,  and  its  cotton-mills  consume  over 
1,500,000  bales.  Then  it  had  667,000  spindles;  now  it  has  over 
6,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  its  cotton-mills  in  1S80  was 
$21,000,000;  to-day  it  is  over  $150,000,000.  Its  cotton-oil  indus- 
try, then  but  an  infant  with  40  mills,  having  a  capital  of  only 
$3,  500,000,  now  has  about  500  mills,  with  a  capital  of  over  $50,000- 
000.  Then  its  yield  of  grain  was  431,000,000  bushels;  last  year 
its  farmers  gathered  660,000,000  bushels.  Then  it  mined  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal ;  last  year  it  mined  48,000,000  tons.  Then  it  pro- 
duced 397,000  tons  of  pig-iron  ;  last  year  its  furnaces  turned  out 
2,600,000  tons,  much  of  which  found  a  market  in  the  iron  centers 
of  Europe.  Its  production  of  phosphate  rock  was  190,000  tons; 
last  year  it  was  1,500,000  tons.  The  total  value  of  its  farm  prod- 
ucts in  1880  was  S57 r. 000,000  ;  last  year  its  farms  yielded  about 
$1,200,000,000.  In  1880  it  produced  179,000  barrels  of  petroleum, 
most  of  which  was  from  West  Virginia  ;  last  year  its  oil-wells 
yielded  15,000,000  barrels,  and  now  Texas  alone  bids  fair  to  be 
able  to  produce  within  the  next  year  or  two  as  much  oil  as  the 
present  output  of  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world.  At  that 
time  the  total  capital  which  it  had  invested  in  manufacturing 
was  $250,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
was  $445,000,000.  The  new  census  will  probably  show  that  its 
manufacturing  capital  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  its  manufactured  output  considerably  above  $1,500,000,- 
000.  In  1880  the  value  of  exports  through  Southern  ports  was 
$291,000,000;  in  1900  it  was  $530,000,000." 

Comparing  these  facts  with  the  general  industrial  advance  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Edmonds  said  that  "it  will  be  found  that 
in  many  lines  the  South  has  made  proportionately  greater  prog- 
ress than  the  rest  of  the  country.     In  that  twenty  years  it  has  so 


developed  its  coal  business  that  it  is  now  produc  1  already 

stated,  more  coal  than  the  entire  bituminous  output  of  the  United 
States  in  1880.  Its  iron  production  already  equals  the  iron  out- 
put of  the  country  as  late  as  1879."  So  much  for  the  record  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  As  for  the  next  twenty,  Mr.  Edmonds 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  story  may  be  even  more  remarkal 
He  says ; 

"When  we  turn  to  the  study  of  our  material  resources  we  find 
that  no  other  country  or  no  other  section  of  any  country  has  such 
a    marvelous    combination    of   wealth-creating    po  It 

has  been  said    that    in   the  great  stretch  of  mounti  country 

which  runs  from  Wheeling  to  Birmingham  there  is  forty  times 
much  coal  as  Great  Britain  had  before  she  stuck  tl  pick  in 

the  ground.  West  Virginia  alone  has  [6,000  square  miles  of 
coal,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain's  12,000.  We  have  nearly 
one-half  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  We  hold 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  production  of  cotton,  and  while  we 
furnish  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  for  the  100.000,  5  in 

the  world,  we  only  have  6,000,000  spindles  ourselves.  We  have 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  phosphate  rock,  the  foundation  of  the 
fertilizer  business  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  Along  our 
mountain  range  we  have  coal  in  inexhaustible  supply,  furnishing 
abundant  fuel  at  low  cost,  with  water-powers,  great  and  small, 
almost  without  end.  And  now  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  have- 
in  Texas  oil  a  fuel  supply  equal  to  the  utmost  demands  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  With  prophetic  eye  Commodore 
Maury,  the  great  geographer  of  the  sea,  fifty  years  ago  painted 
a  thrilling  picture  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the  center  of  the 
world's  commerce  when  an  isthmian  canal  had  been  built,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  fuel  supply  which  Texas  offers  to  us  will  even 
in  advance  6f  the  canal  prove  almost  equal  to  making  the  Gulf — 
so  often  called  the  Mediterranean  of  America — the  center  of  a 
commercial  #nd  industrial  activity  scarcely  dreamed  of  even  by 
Maury. 

"We  have  agricultural  capabilities  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
more  than  duplicate  the  entire  agricultural  productions  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  an  even  rainfall  and  an  unsurpassed 
climate  in  which  every  range  of  temperature  from  the  cold  of  the 
high  mountains  to  the  soft  and  balmy  air  of  the  Gulf  can  be  found. 
We  have  great  rivers  draining  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
gions. We  have  phosphate  rock,  copper,  zinc,  marble,  granite, 
and  the  finer  minerals  of  every  variety.  Upon  this  favored  land 
of  ours  all  of  these  blessings  have  been  poured  by  the  Creator 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  What  we  shall  accomplish  under  such 
circumstances  depends  upon  ourselves." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Omar  in  Wall  Street  : 

Myself  when  young  did  foolishly  suppose 

That  something  out  of  nothing  sometimes  .crows  : 

They  water  stock  and  softly  say  "Come 
And  he  gets  soaked  who  monkeys  with  the  hose. 

Alike  for  him  who  is  to-day  a  bear 

And  him  who  plays  the  bull  there  is  the  snare, 

Or  soon  or  late  both  take  their  little  wads 
Down  in  the  hungry  pit  and  leave  them  there. 

—  Tin-  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

Tin:  Larceny lature  of  Pennsylvania  has  adjourned.—  The  J.  <m- 

mercial-Appeal. 

Tin-:  .meat  trouble  with  a  ihird  party  is  that  it  alwa;  -  :rd.— 

'/'//<•  Detroit  News. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  they  have  run  out  of   dil 

—  The  Chicago  News. 

EMPEROR   McKlNLEY   has  discarded    his   coi 
months  and  is  wearing  a  straw  crown. — The  Washington  / 

Till'  Democratic  Party  is  undecided  wh<  r  1904 

imperialism,  which  was  settled  last   year,  oi    fre 
four  years  before.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

GENERAL  WAI.DERSEE   is   to  have  an   ovation   when  lie  to  C.er- 

many  similar  to  that  which  signalised  his  departure.    The  way  for  the 

general  to  got  the  most  satisfaction  out  e  to 

remember  both  ends  and  forget  the  middle.—  . 

As  the  potesays:  "Opporchunity  knocks  at  ivr;  On 

some  men's  dures  it  hammers  till  it   breaks  down 

in  an'  wakes  him  up  if  he's  asleep,  an'  i\  ^  f'r  him 

as  a  night  watchman.    On  other  men's  dures  it  knocks  and  rui  an' 

on  th' dures  iv  some  men  it  knocks,  an' whin  they  come  out  ;iem 
over  th'  head  with  an  ax.—  Mr.  Dooley. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION     AS    A    TRAINING    FOR 

LIFE. 

THE  antagonistic  views  held  by  many  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  a  college  education  have  lately  been  prominently 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of 
the  new  steel  trust,  who  counsels  boys  who  aim  at  success  in 
business  to  avoid  the  colleges,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
values  colleges  so  highly  that  he  has  recently  startled  the  world 
by  his  great  gift  to  the  Scottish  universities.  Neither  of  these  is 
a  college  man.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Gilmer 
Speed,  the  well-known  American  writer  and  a  grand-nephew  of 
John  Keats,  treats  the  subject  at  some  length  in  Ainsley' s  Maga- 
zine (June).  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  of  the  t\vent}"-four 
men  who  have  reached  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  fifteen  were  college  men  and  only  three  without  what  may 
be  called  academic  training,  while  all  of  the  non-graduates  save 
two  were  members  of  a  learned  profession,  he  continues: 

P 

"Suppose  we  leave  this  field  of  speculation,  which  leads  back 

to'the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
present.  In  the  present  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  there  are 
eight  members.  Six  of  these  are  college  men  ;  one,  himself  a 
non-graduate,  was  a  professor  in  a  college  when  he  entered  the 
Cabinet.  The  remaining  eighth  man  finished  his  education  at 
an  academy  which  likely  as  not  ranked  in  scholarship  with  many 
of  the  colleges  that  confer  degrees  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  Latin 
text  that  many  a  recipient  would  be  stumped  to  put  into  literal 
English.  The  administration  of  Mr.  McKinley,  himself  not  a 
-college  man,  tho  the  graduate  of  a  law  school,  is  mainly  con- 
ducted by  men  of  college  training.'  There  is  probably  no  man 
in  the  country,  not  a  crank,  who  will  say  it  is  any  the  worse  for 
being  so.  At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  the 
legislative  and  judicial  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
do  business,  let  us  see  what  is  the  collegiate  condition  of  the 
judges  and  legislators.  The  judges  are  as  follows,  with  the  col- 
lege of  each  opposite  his  name  : 

Chief  Justice  Fuller Bowdoin. 

Mr.  "       Harlan Center. 

"       Gray Harvard. 

Brewer Yale. 

Brown Yale. 

"       Shiras Yale. 

White. ...  ..Georgetown. 

Peckham ...  Albany  Academy. 
"       McKenna..  .Bonica  Collegiate  Institute. 

"Here  we  see  that  the  members  of  our  highest  court  do  not 
rank  any  higher  as  college  men  than  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, though  they  are  appointed  and  confirmed  to  office  in  large 
measure  by  reason  of  their  great  and  sound  information  in  a 
branch  of  learning  that  has  been  called  the  sum  of  all  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  magazine  editors  of  the  country,  and  the  newspaper 
editors  of  New  York  City,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  in  proportion 
.  have  had  greater  early  scholastic  advantages.  The  Supreme 
Court  justices,  however,  presumably  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
their  work,  are  hard  students  all  their  lives,  and  some  men  com- 
paratively illiterate  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  on  this 
exalted  bench  have  become  ripe  scholars  long  before  the 
end  of  their  service.  Judges,  however,  have  better  opportu- 
nities for  self-improvement  than  almost  any  other  men  in  active 
life 

"It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  collegiate  status 
of  the  members  of  Congress.  As  well  as  I  could  make  it  out,  it 
stands  thus :  Out  of  86  members  of  the  Senate,  44  are  college 
men  ;  out  of  360  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  168 
were  graduated  from  college.  ...  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised 
at  the  showing,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  youth  who 
would  go  to  Congress  that  he  will  further  his  chances  enormously 
if  he  will  go  through  college  and  bear  a  proud  sheepskin  to  his 
home,  even  tho  he  never  be  able  to  read. its  Latin  text. 

"I  suspect  that  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law  the  pro- 
portion of  college  men  who  reach  distinction  and   high  earning 


capacity  is  higher  than  in  the  higher  fields  of  politics.  In  jour- 
nalism, whether  literary  or  political,  the  proportion  of  leaders 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  college  training  is  noteworthy. 
Of  the  eight  leading  New  York  dailies  we  find  that  seven  of  the 
editors-in-chief  are  college  men.  Of  the  fifteen  most  important 
monthly  magazines,  fourteen  of  the  editors  have  been  graduated 
from  colleges.  These  may  seem  to  be  the  higher  intellectual 
walks  in  which  others  do  not  strive.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
others  do  strive,  but  they  appear  not  to  'get  up  as  high  as  the 
men  who  have  had  the  four  years  at  college.  Recently  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  book  has  been  compiled,  'Who's  Who  in 
America."  This  compilation  was  intended  to  include  all  living 
Americans  that  had  done  things  so  notable  as  to  make  it  inter- 
esting for  the  public  to  know  about  their  achievements,  their 
personality  and  history.  But  the  title  is  more  descriptive  than 
any  elucidation  of  it.  Now  this  book  includes  8,602  names,  and 
these  are  presumably  the  present  men  and  the  women  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  country  in  all  the  fields  of  endeavor.  Of  these,  3,237 
were  graduated  from  colleges,  271  were  graduated  from  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  733  attended  college  but  were  not  gradu- 
ated, 693  went  to  academies  and  seminaries,  and  171  to  high 
schools.  That  strikes  me  as  an  enormous  proportion,  if  we  grant 
that  to  get  into  this  book  is  to  indicate  success  already  achieved. 
There  are  only  a  trifle  over  25,000  college  men  turned  out  into 
the  fields  of  practical  work  every  year,  while  the  total  sum  of 
new  workers  is  largely  in  excess  of  500,000 — that  is.  as  twenty  to 
one.  Yet,  when  we  make  up  the  roll  of  persons  of  distinction, 
we  find  that  one  out  of  two  and  a  third  of  the  men  of  note  are 
college-bred  ;  while  if  we  make  the  exclusion  a  little  less  rigid 
and  include  all  those  mentioned  above  as  having  had  the  advan- 
tages of  college  training,  we  shall  see  that  more  than  half  of  the 
distinguished  persons  in  the  country  are  within  the  inclusions. 
The  figures  seem  to  me  to  make  a  very  plain  story  so  far  as  what 
we  call  the  higher  walks  of  life  are  concerned. 

"As  to  practical  affairs,  it  has  been  impossible  forme  to  gather 
data  anywhere  nearly  so  comprehensive  as  that  which  I  have 
presented.  ...  I  selected  what  seemed  to  me  the  half  hundred 
most  considerable  railway  companies  in  the  country,  and  began  a 
canvass  of  the  presidents.  I  learned  that  eighteen  of  these  were 
college  men.  That  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  bank- 
ers, and  proves,  mayhap,  that  railroading  is  more  intricate  than 
cent  per  cent.  While  speaking  of  men  of  affairs  there  are  some 
who  loom  so  large  that  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  mentioning  them. 
The  names  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  James  J.  Hill,  James  Stillman, 
Charles  Schwab,  and  William  C.  Whitney  are  all  household 
words,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  those  huge 
industrial  enterprises  that  almost  baffle  the  imagination  in  their 
immensity  of  inclusion.  Of  these  only  one — the  last  named — is 
a  college  man  in  the  sense  that  we  ordinarily  use  the  term.  _  Mr. 
Morgan  went  through  the  Boston  High  School  and  then  attended 
lectures  at  the  LTniversity  of  Gottingen  in  Germany.  Likely  as 
not  he  is  as  much  a  college  man  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
stayed  at  home  and  gone -through  Harvard  or  Yale.  And  quite 
rightly  he  should  be  set  down  as  such.  The  rest  of  them  are  not 
college  men  at  all.  tho  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Schwab  each  went  to  an 
academy.  But  Mr.  Schwab,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
engineering  works  the  world  has  ever  dreamed  of,  has  acquired 
his  technical  knowledge  mainly  by  his  own  efforts  and  by  study 
in  practical  work,  rather  than  in  schools  of  theoretical  instruction. 
The  others  in  the  list,  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  two  Rockefellers,  and 
Mr.  Stillman,  had  but  common -school  advantages 

"In  this  era  of  big  things  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  cost 
of  college  instruction.  That  may  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
appraised  at  $133,000,000  ;  the  productive  funds  at  $138,000,000; 
the  scientific  apparatus  at  $14,000,000  ;  the  benefactions  at  $21,- 
000,000,  while  the  total  income  of  them  all  is  $21,000,000.  That 
is  a  great  sum,  even  greater  than  the  $16,000,000  the  poor  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  annually  pay  into  the  policy  shops  of  the 
metropolis  in  a  game  in  which  they  have  no  chance  to  win.  Here 
is  an  illuminating  contrast.  The  whole  country  pays  $21,000,000 
annually  for  its  highest  education  ;  the  metropolitan  city  alone 
puts  $16,000,000  yearly  in  a  game  that  only  preys  on  the  igno- 
rant. I  fancy  no  college  man  ever  played  policy  except  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  by  way  of  experiment.  When  igno- 
rance is  so  costly,  higher  education  can  not  be  very  dear  at  twice 
what  is  now  spent  on  it." 
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BROWNING'S    PROFOUNDEST    POEM. 

A  UNIQUE  dictum  lias  just  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  In  a  recent  article  he  pronounces 
Browning's  short  and  not  very  widely  read  poem,  "Childe  Ro- 
land to  the  Dark  Tower  came, "to  be  among  the  greatest  of  im- 
aginative works,  and  "Browning's  profoundest  attempt  to  touch 
the  mystery  of  life."  In  Poet-Lore  (April-May-June),  he 
writes:  m 

"  '  Childe  Roland  '  ranks  with  the  great  imaginative  works, 
with  'Christabel  '  and  'The  Ancient  Manner,'  and  so  unspeak- 
ably above  Poe's  '  Raven  '  that  one  is  surprised  to  have  heard  it 
mentioned  in  the  comparison  ;  but  the  poet  himself  has  left  us  no 
key  to  it  outside  of  his  own  lines.  And  the  criticism  of  others 
stops  before  it,  mainly  because  of  its  supreme  excellence.  We 
see  on  reflection  that  there  is  really  a  Dark  Tower  in  every 
thoughtful  person's  life,  and  that  consequently  the  tower  differs 
for  each  person.  The  power  symbolizes  the  supreme  aim  of  one's 
life  at  any  moment, — something  which  may  be  a  secret  toone's 
next-door  neighbor,  to  one's  husband,  wife,  or  children,  and, 
very  likely,  to  oneself,  since  we  are  as  often  guided  by  uncon- 
scious temperament  as  by  deliberate  purpose.  At  least,  the 
tower  stands  for  some  controlling  action  to  which  ail  events  and 
purposes  have  led  up,— some  experience  never,  perhaps,  to  be 
estimated  at  its  full  value  until  the  leisure  of  the  future  life, — if 
that  be  leisure,  which  I  doubt,  at  least  for  New  England  souls. 
Nor  are  we  ever  sure  that  heaven  will  afford  us  on  a  larger  scale 
the  delights  of  mutual  investigation,  altho  I  once  heard  my  elo- 
quent cousin,  William  Henry  Charming,  predict  that  we  should 
spend  much  of  eternity  in  unraveling  the  strange  secrets  of  one 
another's  lives.  Alas  !  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  un- 
ravel even  those  of  our  own. 

"The  poet  Keats  in  classifying  nature  places  at  the  head 
'things  real,  as  sun.  moon,  and  passages  of  Shakespeare,'  thus 
placing  all  else  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position.  For 
Browning  the  tower  of  '  Childe  Roland  '  was  a  thing  as  real,  as 
clearly  to  be  dealt  with,  as  little  to  be  evaded,  as  a  moonrise  or 
an  earthquake.  It  was  a  fact  in  the  universe.  You  observe  that 
he  takes  Edgar's  first  line  by  itself,  and  attributes  the  'Fie,  foh, 
and  fum  '  to  the  wandering  mind.  This  gives  a  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Childe  Roland's  quest  symbolizes  the  whole  struggle 
and  achievement  of  man.  As  to  the  details,  every  man  interprets 
the  tower  for  himself,  every  man  has  his  own  definition :  no  two 
persons  can  have  the  same  tower.  The  visible  materials  of  the 
picture  are,  after  all,  not  so  very  remarkable.  As  our  associate, 
Mr.  Latimer,  has  said.  'There  is  nothing  in  it  that  does  not  be- 
long to  our  New  England  scenery,' — not  an  item  except  the 
tower  itself ;  and  that  is  the  most  real  thing  about  it,  precisely 
because  we  can  not  see  it,  except  in  imagination.  As  another  of 
our  associate  members,  Mrs.  Marean,  has  said:  'This  is  a  poem 
in  which  every  reader  may  legitimately  find  his  own  meaning, 
just  as  he  may  in  any  other  tale  of  a  quest  ;  but  its  descriptive 
power  is  of  an  order  not  dependent  on  the  significance  of  the 
Round  Tower  at  which  it  leaves  us.' 

"The' Childe  Roland'  poem  is  simply  Browning's  profoundest 
attempt  to  touch  the  mystery  of  life.  The  Dark  Tower  stands 
for  the  supreme  secret  of  each  man's  existence:  we  follow  up 
streams,  tread  mountains,  and  reach  only  this  at  last.  Friends 
and  foes  help  to  guide  us  to  it  ;  but  we  must  go  alone.  The  last 
finger  extended  may  even  be  that  of  a  malicious  enemy.  We 
may  so  shrink  from  it  that  the  sky  looks  dark,  the  whole  sur- 
roundings repulsive.  All  our  early  memories  come  back  upon 
us,  veiled  in  a  shadowy  mist  ;  yet  we  go  forward.  This  is  the 
poem.  The  critics  exhaust  their  variety  of  conjecture  to  show 
what  it  all  means.  Dr.  Furnivall  states  that  he  asked  Browning 
three  times  whether  the  poem  was  an  allegory,  and  that  Brown-- 
ing  had  said  each  time  that  it  was  simply  dramatic — as  if  any 
human  being  could  tell  where  'dramatic'  ends  and  'allegory' 
begins!  Given  wdiat  is  dramatic  enough,  and  every  human 
being  may  draw  its  own  allegory  from  it.  Mr.  Kirkman  and  Mr. 
Sears  Cook  think  the  tower  means  death  ;  Mrs.  R.  Gratz  Allen 
interprets  the  moral  as  lying  in  sin  and  punishment;  Mrs.  Orr 
and  Mrs.  Drewry  find  that  it  stands  for  life  and  truth;  Prof. 
Arlo  Bates  'can  think  of  nothing  more  heroic,  more  noble,  more 
inspiring,'  than  the  whole  poem.  As  I  said,  every  man  finds  in 
it  his  own  tower;  and,  the  more  towers  suggested,  the  greater 


tribute  to  the  spell,  as  woven  by  Browning.  Life's  supreme 
mystery,— that  is  the  Dark  Tower.  It  is  the  scene  i 
man's  problem,  the  point  to  which  all  the  paths  of  his  life  for  the 
time  converge,  the  concentration  of  the  soul  upon  its  own  crisis, 
its  own  conflict.  It  is  rarely  that  any  one  else  knows  precisely 
what  his  neighbor's  Dark  Tower  is.  Even  the  time  of  his  ap- 
proach to  it  is  very  likely  unknown  to  his  dearest  friend.  In  a 
long  life,  or  one  long  in  emotion,  if  not  in  years,  he  may  even 
pass  through  several  such  towers  in  succession  :  he  never  forgets 
how  he  felt  when  he  approached  them  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
forgets  his  exit  from  them.  When  he  passed  through  one  and 
has  turned  round,  the  Dark  Tower  has  disappeared  :  even  Brown- 
ing provides  no  outlet  from  it  ;  but,  fortunately,  life  does  very 
often,  and  we  emerge.  Browning's  hero  naturally  sees  for  the 
moment  in  imagination  all  previous  adventurers  as  lost.  Yet 
each  may,  without  his  knowing  it.  have  lived  through  the  day, 
and  conquered  his  tower  by  facing  it;  and  each  commonplace 
friend  by  his  side,  did  he  but  know  it,  may  have  survived  a 
greater  peril  than  his  own. 

"I  know  of  nothing  in  literature  outside  of  Browning  which  is 
pitched  upon  the  same  key'  with  his  poem  or  carries  us  a  step 
into  the  same  world." 


MR.     FREDERIC     HARRISON'S    IMPRESSION 
LITERARY    AND    ARTISTIC    AMERICA. 


OF 


VAST  expansion,  collective  force,  inexhaustible  energy  " — 
these  are  the  impressions  made  on  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
by  the  physical  and  commercial  charaeteristxs  of  the  United 
States  during  his  recent  trip  to  this  country.  Unlike  most  Brit- 
ish travelers,  he  found  very  much  in  America  to  commend  in  the 
realm  of  art  and  general  culture  ;  and  on  the  whole  a  more 
friendly  appreciation  of  this  country  by  a  foreign  visitor  has  not 
appeared  in  several  years  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  recent  arti- 
cle. Its  value  is  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
bined with  some  discriminating  criticism.  After  giving  what 
may  almost  be  termed  an  enthusiastic  survey  of  the  material  and 
political  development  of  America,  Mr.  Harrison  turns  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  side.  Writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  (June)  he  says  : 

"Of  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the  thoughtful  visi- 
tor, the  real  problem  is  whether  this  vast  prosperity,  this  bound- 
less future  of  theirs,  rests  upon  an  equal  expansion  iu  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  sphere.     They  would  be  bold  critics  who 
should  maintain  it,  and  few  thinking  men  in  the  United  States 
do  so  without  qualifications  and  misgivings.     As  to  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  education,  the  energy  which  is  thrown   into  it, 
ami  the  wealth  lavished  on  it  from  sources  public  and  private,  no 
doubt  can  exist.      Universities,  richly  endowed,  exist  by  SCOI 
colleges   by   many  hundreds,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.     Art 
schools,  training  colleges,  technical  schools,    laboratories,    poly- 
technics, and  libraries  are  met  with  in  every  thriving  town.     The 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  the  whole  educational  machi- 
nery must  be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.     That 
open  to  women  must  be  at  least  twentyfold  greater  than  with  us, 
and  it  is  rapidly  advancing  to  meet  that  of  men,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  quality.     Nor  can  I  resist  the  impression  that  the  educa 
tion  in  all  grades  is  less  perfunctory,  amateurish,  and  casual  than 
is  too  often  our  own  experience  at  home.     The  libraries,  lab 
tories,  museums,  and  gymnasia  of  the  best  universities  and 
leges  are  models  of  equipment   and  organization.     The  'pious 
founder  '  has  long  died  out  in  Europe.      He  is  alive  in  Ameri 
and  seems  to  possess  some  mag  ce  <■<{  inexhaustible  : 

cence. 

"Libraries,  of  course,  are  not  /earning;  v.  and  labora- 

tories are  not  knowledge ;  much   less   is  an  ling 

public  literature.     And,  however  much  lib 
with  readers,  however  spacious  and  lavish  art  the  i 
technical  schools,  and  tho  seventy  millions  and 

women   can   pass   the   seventh    standard   0  ol,   the 

question  of  the  fruit  of  all  th  The 

passing  visitor  to  the  United  States  forms 
to  the  bulk  and  the  diffusio  instrum  but 
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he  is  in  no  better  position  than  any  one  else  to  measure  the 
product.  The  sight  of  such  a  vast  apparatus  of  education,  such 
demand  for  education,  and  that  emphatically  by  both  sexes, 
must  create  a  profound  impression.  The  Cooper  Institute  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  popular  endowments,  still 
managed  and  developed  by  three  generations  of  the  same  family 
from  its  venerable  founder,  the  Jeremy  Bentham  of  New  York, 
is  a  typical  example  of  a  people's  palace  where  science,  art,  and 
literature  are  offered  absolutely  free  to  all  comers.  But  what  is 
the  result?  Few  Americans  pretend  that,  with  all  the  immense 
diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  of  science  in  the  United* 
States,  the  higher  science  is  quite  abreast  of  that  of  Europe.  Of 
scholarship,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  in  spite  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  'graduates,'  the  same  thing  may  be  said.  And 
no  one  pretends  lhat  American  literature  rivals  that  of  France  in 
its  finer  forms — or  indeed  that  of  England. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  not  obscure,  and  it  is  hardly  covered 
by  the  ordinary  suggestion  that  the  American  people  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  material  improvement.  How- 
ever much  this  may  react  on  the  intellectual  world,  the  numbers 
of  the  American  people  are  so  great  that  numerically,  if  not  pro- 
portionately, those  who  are  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  literature 
are  at  least  as  many  as  they  are  in  England.  The  vast  develop- 
ment of  material  interests  is  rather  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  than  a  hindrance,  as  the  vast  multiplication  of  books  is  a 
stimulus  to  authorship.  But  why  suppose  that  a  general  interest 
in  practical  science  conduces  to  high  scientific  culture,  or  that 
millions  of  readers  tend  to  foster  a  pure  taste  in  letters?  The 
contrary  result  would  be  natural.  Practical  mechanics  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  scientific  genius.  And  the  wider  the  reading  pub- 
lic becomes,  the  lower  is  the  average  of  literary  culture.  But 
other  things  combine  to  the  same  result.  The  absence  of  any 
capital  city,  any  acknowledged. literary  center,  in  a  country  of 
vast  area  with  scattered  towns,  the  want  of  a  large  society  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  culture  and  forming  a  world  of  its  own,  the 
uniformity  of  American  life,  and  the  little  scope  it  gives  to  the 
refined  ease  and  the  graceful, dolcefar  niente  of  European  beaux 
mondes,  all  of  these  have  something  to  do  with  a  low  average  of 
original  literature.  The  lighter  American  literature  has  little  of 
the  charm  and  sparkle  that  mark  the  best  writing  of  France,  be- 
cause, apart  from  national  gifts  of  esprit,  American  society  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  daily  practise  of  polished  conversation. 
After  all,  it  is  conversation,  the  spoken  thought  of  groups  of 
men  and  women  in  familiar  and  easy  intercourse,  which  gives 
the  aroma  of  literature  to  written  ideas.  And  where  the  arts  of 
conversation  have  but  a  moderate  scope  and  value,  the  literature 
will  be  solid  but  seldom  brilliant. 

"But  all  these  conditions,  if  they  tend  in  the  same  direction, 
are  perhaps  of  minor  importance.  The  essential  point  is  that 
literature  of  a  high  order  is  the  product  of  long  tradition  and  of 
a  definite  social  environment.  Millions  of  readers  do  not  make 
it,  nor  myriads  of  writers,  tho  they  read  the  same  books  and  use 
the  same  language  and  think  the  same  thoughts.  A  distinctive 
literature  is  the  typical  expression  of  some  organized  society,  cul- 
tivated by  long  use  and  molded  on  accepted  standards.  It 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  formed  and  classical  style 
in  a  young,  inorganic,  and  fluid  society,  however  large  it  may  be 
and  however  voracious  of  printed  matter,  as  to  look  in  such  a 
land  for  Westminster  Abbeys  and  Windsor  Castles.  America 
will  no  doubt  in  the  centuries  to  come  produce  a  national  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  when  it  has  had  time  to  create  a  typical  society 
of  its  own  and  intellectual  traditions  of  its  own. 

"Literature,  politics,  manners,  and  habits  all  bear  the  same 
impress  of  the  dominant  idea  of  American  society — the  sense  of 
equality.  It  has  its  great  side,  its  conspicuous  advantages,  and 
it  has  also  its  limitations  and  its  weakness.  It  struck  me  that 
the  sense  of  equality  is  far  more  national  and  universal  in 
America  than  it  is  in  France,  for  all  the  peans  to  equality  that 
the  French  pour  forth  and  their  fierce  protestations  to  claim  it. 
'Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  '  is  not  inscribed  on  public  edi- 
fices in  the  United  States,  because  no  American  citizen — or,  rather 
no  white  citizen — can  conceive  of  anything  else." 

Mr.  Harrison  has  much  to  say  of  the  artistic  side  of  American 
life,  particularly  of  the  architecture.     He  writes  : 

"America  is  making  violent  efforts  to  evolve  a  national  archi- 
tecture ;  but  as  yet  it  has  produced  little  but  miscellaneous  imi- 


tations of  European  types  and  some  wonderful  constructive  de- 
vices. A  walk  along  the  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  of  New 
York  leaves  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  medley  of  incon- 
gruous styles,  highly  ingenious  adaptations,  admirable  artistic 
workmanship,  triumphs  of  mechanics,  the  lavish  use  of  splendid 
materials,  and  an  architectural  pot-pourri  which  almost  rivals 
the  Rue  des  Nations  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  There  are 
some  excellent  copies  of  European  buildings,  such  as  the  Giralda 
of  Seville,  Venetian  palaces,  chateaux  from  Touraine,  Palladian 
loggie,  and  here  and  there  a  German  schloss.  There  are  some 
beautiful  revivals  of  fine  art,  such  as  the  thirteenth-century 
Gothic  St.  Patrick's,  the  Italian  palaces  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
University  clubs,  the  Renaissance  palaces  of  the  Yanderbilts. 
Facing  the  Central  Park,  each  millionaire  seems  to  have  commis- 
sioned his  architect  to  build  him  a  mansion  of  any  ancient  style 
from  Byzantine  to  the  last  French  empire,  provided  onlyT  it  was 
in  contrast  to  the  style  of  his  neighbors.  So  commissioned,  the 
artist  has  lavished  skilful  carving,  singular  ingenuity,  and  noble 
material  in  stone,  marble,  and  mosaic.  Many  of  these  are  inter- 
esting experiments  and  some  are  beautiful ;  but  the  general  effect 
of  such  rampant  eclecticism  is  rather  bewildering. 

"In  constructive  novelties  the  American  builder  is  consum- 
mate. Amongst  these  are  the  Brobdingnagian  piles  of  twenty 
stories,  the  substitution  of  lifts  for  staircases,  the  construction  of 
edifices  of  steel,  the  profuse  use  of  stone  and  marble  as  orna- 
ments rather  than  as  material,  the  multiplication  of  baths,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  electric  and  other  mechanical  devices,  and  the  in- 
tensely modern  and  up-to-date  contrivances  which  put  to  shame 
the  clumsy  conservatism  of  the  Old  World.  Nothing  in  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzantium,  not  even  Genoa  in  its 
prime,  has  equaled  the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble  col- 
umns, granite  blocks,  and  ornamental  stone  as  we  see  it  to-day 
in  the  United  States.  The  Illinois  Trust  Bank  of  Chicago — a 
vast  marble  palace — is,  1  suppose,  the  most  sumptuous  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  commercial  edifices  in  the  world,  and  its 
safety-deposit  vaults  are  among  the  sights  of  that  city.  The 
reckless  use  of  precious  marbles  seems  to  threaten  exhaustion 
of  the  quarries,  but  one  is  assured  that  they  are  ample  for  all 
demands.  Why  more  use  is  not  made  in  Europe  of  the  magnifi- 
cent marbles  of  America  is  not  very  obvious.  But  we  certainly 
might  easily  adopt  some  of  the  constructive  devices  of  their 
builders.  Not,  one  trusts,  the  outrageous  towers  of  Babel,  in 
twenty  or  twenty-four  floors  and  five  hundred  rooms,  built  of 
steel,  and  faced  with  granite  as  a  veneer,  which  are  seen  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  hopelessly  disfigure  both  cities.  If  these 
became  general,  the  streets  would  become  dark  and  windy  can- 
ons, and  human  nature  would  call  out  for  their  suppression. 
But  the  British  architect  has  much  to  learn  from  modern  Ameri- 
can builders.  In  matters  of  construction,  contrivance,  the  free 
use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  wood,  of  plumbing,  heating,  and 
the  minor  arts  of  fitting,  the  belated  European  in  America  feels 
himself  a  Rip  van  Winkle,  whirled  into  a  new  century  and  a 
later  civilization." 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  impressed  Mr.  Harrison  as  being 
"the  most  effective  mass  of  public  buildings  in  the  world,"  espe- 
cially when  viewed  at  some  distance,  and  in  spite  of  some  well- 
known  constructive  defects.  "As  an  effective  public  edifice  of  a 
grandiose  kind,  I  doubt  if  any  capital  city  can  show  its  equal," 
he  continues.  "This  is  largely  due  to  the  admirable  proportions 
of  its  central  dome  group,  which  I  hold  to  be,  from  the  pictorial 
point  of  view,  more  successful  than  those  of  St.  Peter's,  the  ca- 
thedral of  Florence,  Agia  Sophia,  St.  Isaac's,  the  Pantheon,  St. 
Paul's,  or  the  new  cathedral  of  Berlin."  And  Mr.  Harrison  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  site  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
is  "the  noblest  in  the  world."  "Washington,  the  youngest  city 
in  the  world,"  he  adds,  "bids  fair  to  become,  before  the  twenti- 
eth century  is  ended,  the  most  beautiful  and  certainly  the  most 
commodious.  It  is  the  only  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  from 
the  first  entirely  on  modern  lines,  with  organic  unity  of  plan,  un- 
encumbered with  any  antique  limitations  and  confusions." 

For  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Harrison  spent  a  large  part  of  his  visit, 
he  has  some  very  appreciative  words : 

"Chicago  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  unfairly  condemned 
as  devoted  to  nothing  but  Mammon  and  pork.     Certainly,  during 
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my  visit,  I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  progress  of  education,  uni- 
versity endowments,  people's  institutes,  libraries,  museums,  art 
schools,  workmen's  model  dwellings  and  faring  literary  culture, 
and  scientific  foundations.  1  saw  there  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  most  vigorous  art  schools  in  America,  one  of  the  best  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  settlements  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  most  rap- 
idly developed  university  in  existence.  My  friends  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  themselves  men  of  business  proud  of  their  city, 
strongly  urged  me  to  dispense  with  the  usual  visit  to  the  grain 
elevators  and  the  stockyards,  where  hogs  and  oxen  are  slaugh- 
tered by  millions  and  consigned  to  Europe,  but  to  spend  my  time 
in  inspecting  libraries,  schools,  and  museums.  No  city  in  the 
world  can  show  such  enormous  endowments  for  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  charitable  purposes  lavished  within  ten  years,  and 
still  unlimited  in  supply." 


w 


•/Wi  ^^HHHi 


A   NATION    OF    POETS. 

HEN  Confucius  was  laying  down  principles  for  the  educa- 
tional system  of  China — principles  dominant  to  this  day 
— he  made  no  reference  to  the  educational  trinity  of  our  fore- 
fathers, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  presented  a  trinity 
of  his  own:  "Let  poetry, "  he  said,  "be  the  beginning,  manners 
the  middle,  and  music  the  finish."  The  Chinese  are  accordingly 
a   nation  of  poets,  lyrical  poets.     The  educated  Chinaman  not 

only  celebrates 
all  important 
events  of  his  life 
in  verse,  but  even 
the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrences 
call  forth  the  lyric 
strain.  When  he 
escorts  a  guest, 
for  instance,  to 
some  pretty  pa- 
vilion or  hillside, 
the  ready  pencil 
comes  forth  from 
his  book  and  an 
impromptu  poem 
is  produced.  All 
this  may  be  some- 
what artificial, 
writes  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Im- 
perial Univer- 
sity, Peking,  but  it  has  its  root  in  national  sentiment  ;  and  he 
adds:  "Of  China  it  is  true  to-day  as  of  no  other  nation  that  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  poetry  forms  a  leading  feature  in  her 
educational  system.  .  .  .  No  youth  who  aspires  to  civil  office  or 
literary  honors  is  exempted  from  composing  verse  in  his  trial 
examination.  To  be  a  tax-collector  he  is  tested  not  in  arithmetic 
but  in  prosody — a  usage  that  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years." 

Epic  poetry,  Dr.  Martin  tells  us.  is  wholly  wanting  in  China, 
and  dramatic  poetry,  tho  abundant,  is  very  primitive.  Hut  of 
didactic  and  lyric  poetry  there  is  an  enormous  quantity,  and  the 
lyrical  verse  is  of  a  high  quality.  Official  proclamations  are  fre- 
quently thrown  into  the  form  of  didactic  poetry,  and  there  is  a 
popular  encyclopedia,  in  forty  volumes,  composed  entirely  in 
verse. 

Dr.  Martin  deals  chiefly,  however,  with  Chinese  lyrical  poetry 
and  reproduces  (in  1  In-  North  American  Review,  June)  a  num- 
ber of  charming  specimens.  Here  are  stanzas  written  by  Kia  Yi, 
a  minister  of  state  who  was  banished  about  zoo  B.C.,  which  are 
strongly  suggestive  of  Poe's  "  Raven  "  : 

Betwixt  moss-covered,  reeking  walls. 

An  exiled  poet  lay  — 


Rl'.V.    DK.    W.    A.    P.    MARTIN. 


On  Ins  bed  of  straw  reelin 
Half  despairing,  half  repining — 
When,  athwart  the  window  sill, 
In  flew  a  bird  of  omen  ill, 

And  seemed  inclined  to  stay. 

To  my  book  of  occult  learning 
Suddenly  I  thought  of  turning, 
All  the  mystery  to  know 
Of  that  shameless  owl  or  crow. 
That  would  not  go  away. 

"  Wherever  such  a  bird  shall  enter 

sure  .some  power  above  has  sent  her," 

So  said  the  mystic  book,  "  to  show 

The  human  dweller  forth  must  go." 
But  where,  it  did  not  say. 

Then  anxiously  the  bird  addressing, 
And  my  ignorance  confessing, 
"  Gentle  bird,  in  mercy  deign 
The  will  of  Fate  to  me  explain. 
Where  is  my  future  way  ?  " 

It  raised  its  head  as  if  'twere  seeking 
To  answer  me  by  simply  speaking  ; 
Then  folded  tip  its  sable  wing, 
Nor  did  it  utter  anything  ; 

But  breathed  a  "  Well-a-day  !  " 

More  eloquent  than  any  diction. 
That  simple  sigh  produced  conviction  ; 
Furnishing  to  me  the  key 
Of  the  awful  mystery 

That  on  my  spirit  lay. 

"Fortune's  wheel  is  ever  turning, 
To  human  eye  there's  no  discerning 
Weal  or  wo  in  any  state  ; 
Wisdom  is  to  bide  your  fate.'' 

That  is  what  it  seemed  to  say 

By  that  simple  "  Well-a-day." 

The  Sappho  of  China  was  Pan  Tsi  Yu,  born  about  18  B.C.. 
The  best  known  of  her  poems  is  the  following  ode  inscribed  on 
a  fan  and  presented  to  the  Emperor : 

Of  fresh,  new  silk,  all  snowy  white, 

And  round  as  harvest  moon  ; 
A  pledge  of  purity  and  love. 

A  small  but  welcome  boon. 

While  Summer  lasts,  borne  in  the  hand. 

Or  folded  on  the  breast, 
'Twill  gently  soothe  thy  burning  brow, 

And  charm  thee  to  thy  rest. 

But  ah  !     When  Autumn  frosts  descend, 

And  Winter's  winds  blow  cold. 
No  longer  sought,  no  longer  loved, 

'Twill  lie  in  dust  and  moid. 

This  silken  fan.  then,  deign  accept, 

Sad  emblem  of  my  lot — 
Caressed  and  fondled  for  an  hour, 

Then  speedily  forgot. 

The  culmination  of  Chinese  lyric  poetry  was  reached  during 
the  dynasty  of  Tang  (620-907  A.D.).  Tu  Fu  and  Li  Po  were  the 
Drvden  and  Pope  of  that  age,  we  are  told.  The  former  had  a 
long  struggle  with  poverty,  while  the  latter  became  early  a  court 
favorite,  and  after  his  death  was  adjudged  "the  brightest  star 
that  ever  shone  in  the  poetical  firmament  of  China."  Dr.  Martin 
reproduces  two  of  his  poems,  one  of  which,  a  drinking-song,  we 
reprint : 

ON    DRINKING  ALONE    BY    MOONIJGIIT. 

Here  are  flowers  and  here  is  wine  ; 
Hut  there's  no  friend  with  me  to  join 
Hand  to  hand  and  heart  t<>  heart, 
In  one  full  bowl  before  we  pai 

Rather,  then,  than  drink  alone, 
I'll  make  bold  to  ask  the  Moon 
To  condescend  to  lend  her  face 

•  ace. 

Lo  !  she  answei  9 

My  shadow  0:1  Iter  silver  \v::;i;s — 

That  ma  .  and  we  shall  be, 

I  ween,  a  merry  company. 

The  modest  Moon  -  the  cup. 

My  shadow  promptly  takes  it  up  : 

And  when  1  dance,  mj 

Keeps  measure  w  th  my  B 

Altho  the  Moon  declines  to  tipple, 

She  dances  ;:•,  \ 

The  echoes  >•:'  the  Moon  pi 
Say.  when  shall  "  her? 

Surely  not  in  cloudy  weather. 
For  yon,  my  boon  companion  dear, 
aly  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
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ENGLISH 


MR.  Alfred  Ayres  has  been  for  years  belaboring  actors  and 
actresses  for  their  loose  way  of  pronouncing  common 
words,  and  he  has  published  a  number  of  popular  little  books, 
the  latest  of  them  entitled  "Some  Ill-Used  Words,"  designed  to 
correct  the  more  flagrant  errors  in  speech  and  writing.  In  Har- 
per's  Magazine  (July)  he  makes  a  plea  for  more  care  in  the  use 
of  our  mother-tongue,  and  indicts  the  English-speaking  people 
as  offenders  beyond  the  people  of  any  other  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions.     He  writes : 

"  From  observation  I  know  that  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
and  I  am  told  that  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  a  critical  knowledge  of 
one's  mother-tongue  is  reckoned  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  po- 
lite accomplishments.  Nor  do  1  doubt  that  the  like  is  true  of 
other  continental  countries — Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
for  example.  In  Berlin,  where  I  once  was  quite  well  acquainted, 
in  cultured  circles,  during  an  entire  evening,  no  matter  how 
many  present,  one  would  not  hear  a  word  mispronounced  or  a 
sentence  wrongly  constructed,  complicated  as  the  German  gram- 
mar is.  Nor  would  one  hear  anything  that  savored  of  dialect, 
except  a  slight  missounding  of  the  g.  All  the  difficult— and  glo- 
riously sonorous — vowel  sounds,  which  never  by  any  chance  are 
made  by  the  lower  orders,  one  would  hear  made  by  every  one 
without  exception  in  a  cultured  circle  in  all  their  purity.  Never 
a  slip  in  syntax,  never  a  dative,  for  example,  where  the  accusa- 
tive is  required,  an  error  constantly  made  by  the  less  educated. 

"In  France,  one  finds  the  cultured  quite  as  fastidious  in  their 
speech  as  are  the  cultured  Germans.  There,  too,  one  hears  no 
mispronouncing,  and  no  involuntary  syntactical  slips.  Euphony 
with  the  Frenchman  is  paramount,  and  to  avoid  certain  verbal 
terminations  that  are  ear-offending,  he  will  sometimes  employ 
a  construction  not  strictly  grammatical  ;  but  aside  from  that  the 
cultured  Frenchman  is  always  strictly  grammatical. 

"How  different  in  the  most  cultured  English-speaking  circles  ! 
True,  one  can  not,  without  attracting  attention,  use  seen  for  saw 
or  saw  for  seen,  done  for  did,  or  put  two  negatives  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  but  one  can  misuse  the  auxiliary  verbs  continually,  mis- 
use the  tenses,  use  adverbs  where  adjectives  are  required,  adjec- 
tives where  adverbs  are  required,  misuse  the  cases,  use  lay  for 
lie,  since  for  ago,  without  for  unless,  the  indicative  where  the 
subjunctive  is  required,  and  so  on  and  on,  without  attracting  at- 
tention, unless  there  chances  to  be  a  stickler  for  purity  present." 

But  in  matters  of  orthoepy,  Mr.  Ayres  thinks,  the  English  and 
Americans  are  especially  flagrant  offenders.  Go  where  one  will, 
he  says,  one  meets  with  college  and  seminary  graduates  that 
mispronounce  at  every  breath.     He  continues  : 

"Within  a  month  I  have  met  a  graduate  of  a  New  England 
college  and  a  graduate  of  a  Pennsylvania  seminary  that  pro- 
nounced f ather/ol/ier :  and  daughter  dol-er.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
assert  that  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  educated  people  pro- 
nounce the  little,  much-used  word  very  incorrectly.  Instead  of 
the  vowel's  being  pronounced  short  and  up  in  the  teeth, .it  is  pro- 
nounced in  tne  throat,  which  is  very  objectionable,  or  it  is  so> 
prolonged  as  to  make  it  very  like  long  a.  One's  mispronouncing 
comes,  of  course,  from  one's  surroundings.  If  a  child  never 
hears  any  mispronouncing,  it  will  never  mispronounce — at  the 
least,  never  any  of  the  words  in  common  use.  This  being  true, 
how  desirable  it  is  to  pronounce  well,  since  to  pronounce  ill  is 
evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  one's  surroundings  have  been  of 
the  unlettered  sort!  A  gross  error,  orthoepical  or  grammatical, 
may  quickly  take  the  nap  off  the  handsomest  suit  that  ever  came 
from  the  tailor." 

Among  the  specifications  which  Mr.  Ayres  brings  to  support 
his  indictment  are:  sounding  the  a  short  (as  in  can)  in  pro- 
nouncing such  words  as  basket,  dance,  fast,  half,  etc.,  whereas 
the  proper  sound  lies  between  that  of  a  in  fat  and  a  in  father; 
sounding  the  o  in  such  words  as  body,  gone,  on,  song,  as  if  it 
were  an  a;  mangling  final  unaccented  vowels  in  such  words  as 
peril,  interim,  judgment,  chapel,  Latin  ;  giving  the  sound  of  o 
in  nor  to  the  same  letter  in  the  final  syllable  of  words  like  pastor, 
castor,  actor,  whereas  the  o  in  such  words  is  obscure  and  should 


not  be  heard.  Of  all  the  common  errors,  the  hardest  to  correct, 
Mr.  Ayres  says,  is  in  the  sounding  of  a  in  such  words  as  care, 
dare,  swear.  "The  correct  sound  is  made  in  the  throat,  the  in- 
correct sound  is  nasal  and  is  made  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth." 


"L'AIGLON"    IN    ENGLAND. 

ROSTAND'S  latest  play,  in  which  the  Napoleonic  legend 
plays  the  dominant  part,  does  not,  naturally,  appeal  to  the 
English  playgoing  public  as  it  appealed  to  the  French,  nor  even 
as  it  appealed  to  the  American.  And  yet,  when  the  critic  of 
Literature  (London,  June  15)  seeks  for  other  plays  with  which 
to  compare  it,  he  does  it  the  honor  of  choosing  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet"  for  the  comparison.  This  critic,  A.  B.  Walkley,  writes 
of  its  recent  production  in  London  by  Bernhardt  as  follows : 

"Considered  merely  as  a  play,  '  L' Aiglon'  is  essentially  undra- 
matic,  because  it  lacks  unity  of  theatrical  impression,  nor  does  it 
even  present  a  series  ot  definite  and  decisive  actions.  What 
unity  it  has  is  a  unity  of  ideas  ;  it  raises  the  ghost  of  the  Napo- 
leonic legend  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  spiritualistic  seance, 
the  ghost  will  not  consent  to  'materialize.'  It  may-  be  said  that 
the  unity  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle-plays  (and  'L'Aig- 
lon  '  is  a  chronicle-play — the  '  tragicall  historie  '  of  the  education, 
futile  aspirations,  and  premature  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt)  is  also  a  unity  of  idea  only,  but  then  there  is  no  chronicle- 
play  of  Shakespeare  which  fails,  as  this  play  fails,  to  present  a 
series  of  definite  and  decisive  actions.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
indecision  and  inaction  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  story,  which 
is  that  of  a  Napoleonic  Hamlet,  a  '  Hamlet  b lane, '  as  they  call 
him.  The  answer  is  that '  Hamlet, '  tragedy  of  irresolution  tho 
it  be  at  its  core,  does  on  its  surface  contrive  to  present  riiuch 
bustling  and  even  violently  melodramatic  action.  In  lieu  of 
action,  M.  Rostand  gives  us  curious  details,  'documentary'  brie* 
a-brac  and  'literary  '  embroidery." 

Mr.  Walkley  remarks  further  that  there  are  "two  really  fine 
imaginative  moments  in  the  play" — one  the  mirror  scene 
where  Metternich  endeavors  to  show  the  Duke  that  he  is  his 
mother's  child  rather  than  his  father's,  and  the  other  the  scene 
of  the  imaginative  reproduction  of  battle  on  the  field  of  Wagram, 
when  "one  feels  that  John  Bright's  'Angel of  Death  '  has  passed 
over  the  scene  and'  you  can  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings.'  ' 

"  Max, "  writing  in  The  Saturday  Review  (London,  June  15) 
in  the  tone  of  raillery  that  seems  to  be  the  vogue  with  dramatic 
critics  nowadays  in  England,  and  is  being  imitated  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  this  side,  says  : 

"There  are  they  who  would  encore  eternity.  Some  of  these 
folks,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  at  the  first  night  of  '  L' Aiglon, '  and 
felt,  when  the  thing  ceased,  that  they  had  been  spending  a  very 
happy  four — fwe — live  hundred-and-five — how  many  hours,  by 
the  by,  was  it?  Would  that  I  could  classify  myself  among  these 
happy  inexhaustibles  !  But  I  can  not ;  nor  (it  comforts  me  to  be- 
lieve) could  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  first-nighters  and  of 
them  who  have  seen  the  play  since  its  production.  You  call  us 
insular?  We  hang  our  heads,  pleading  in  extenuation  that  we 
live  on  an  island.  Were  we  Frenchmen,  probably  we  should  en- 
joy '  L'Aiglon  '  very  much.  For  this  probability  there  are  two 
reasons  ;  Firstly,  Frenchmen  can  listen  with  pleasure  to  reams 
of  rhetoric  in  theaters.  If  the  rhetoric  be  good  in  itself,  they  care 
not  at  all  whether  it  be  or  be  not  dramatically  to  tlie  point.  Sec- 
ondly. Frenchmen  have  an  enthusiastic  cult  for  Napoleon.  Now, 
'L'Aiglon'  is  composed  chiefly  of  reams  of  excellent  but  irrele- 
vant rhetoric  about  Napoleon,  and  reams  of  details  about  him. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  Paris  took  kindly  to  it.  But  how 
should  London  follow  suit?  Unless  it  be  dramatic,  rhetoric, 
however  good,  bores  us:   such  is  our  fallen  nature." 


Tin  new  prominence  of  Mr.  W.  I>.  Howellsin  American  critical  literature 
has  lately  attracted  attention.  By  the  terms  of  hisagreement  with  Messrs. 
Harpers,  Mr.  Howells  now  furnishes  one  article  monthly  for  Harper's 
Magazine  ("The  Easy  Chair"),  for  The  North  American  Review,  and  for  the 
present  for  Harper's  Bazar.  He  thus  has  a  unique  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing three  numerous  1  lasses  of  readers,  and  of  registering  his  views  on. 
American  literature  and  drama. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


IS   THE    UNIVERSE   INFINITE? 

THIS  question,  which  is  a  favorite  with  some  astronomers, 
and  which  has  been  discussed  already  at  various  times  in 
these  columns,  is  taken  up  by  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  in  an  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (July),  entitled  "The  Limits  of  the  Stel- 
lar Universe. "     Says  Professor  See  : 

"To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  examine  the  nature 
of  the  problem  which  science  has  to  deal  with.  Our  only  means 
of  exploring  the  heavens  is  the  combination  of  the  eye  and  the 
photograph  with  the  telescope  and  spectroscope.  The  rays  of 
light  which  reach  us  from  distant  regions  can  alone  inform  us 
what  is  there,  and  a  study  of  the  phenomena  revealed  by  the 
waves  of  ether  can  alone  make  known  to  us  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. Compared  to  cosmical  ages,  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and  even  of  the  race,  is  very  short,  and  wholly  confined  to  the 
small  space  traversed  by  the  earth  during  a  few  years  or  a  few 
centuries.  Thus  the  available  sources  of  information  are  limited, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  tremendous.  In  spite  of  this 
impediment,  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  re- 
sults of  no  inconsiderable  interest  have  been  reached. 

"After  .Sir  William  Herschel  had  attempted  to  sound  the  depths 
of  creation  by  his  mighty  telescopes,  and  found  nothing  but 
world  on  world,  with  no  sign  of  an  end  of  space,  the  first  man 
to  examine  the  problem  more  critically  was  the  illustrious  Wil- 
liam Struve.  The  ether  of  the  celestial  spaces  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation  from  the  earliest  ages  of  science,  and  Struve 
asked  the  question  whether  this  fluid  might  not  absorb  the  light 
of  stars  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and  thus  render  them  for- 
ever invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  He  first 
showed,  by  an  investigation  based  upon  the  theory  of  probabil- 
ity, .  .  .  that  if  the  ether  be  a  perfect  fluid,  so  that  no  light  is 
lost  in  propagation,  and  the  universe  be  of  infinite  dimensions, 
the  stars  being  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  immensity, 
the  face  of  the  heavens  would  necessarily  glow  like  the  disk  of 
the  sun  ;  the  whole  heavens  would  be  bright  like  the  points  now 
occupied  by  the  stars.  As  the  vault  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  in 
reality  comparatively  dark,  even  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
densest  masses  of  stars,  it  follows  either  that  the  universe  is  not 
infinite,  or  that  the  ether  is  not  a  perfect  fluid.  The  light  of  the 
more  distant  stars  fails  to  reach  us,  and  we  thus  nibs  the  em- 
pyrean of  which  the  poets  have  written. 

"If  now  we  ask  which  of  these  two  alternatives  is  indicated. 
we  are  reduced  to  the  following  answer:  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  fluid  like  the  ether,  which  transmits  waves 
of  light  and  electricity  with  a  finite  velocity,  is  a  perfect  fluid  ; 
atad  therefore  the  unfathomable  depths  of  it  which  fill  the  heav- 
ens would  perhaps  absorb  the  light  of  the  more  distant  stars. 
Even  if  the  universe  were  infinite,  we  could  never  discover  this 
fact.  Besides,  we  know  that  all  space  is  abundantly  strewn  with 
diffused  particles  of  gaseous  or  meteoric  matter,  cosmic  dust, 
which  here  and  there,  agglomerated  into  masses,  shines  as  neb- 
ula;;  and  hence  this  dark  matter,  scattered  throughout  immen- 
sity, and  often  wholly  invisible,  must  absorb  a  small  part  of  the 
light  of  distant  stars.  The  more  distant  the  stars,  the  greater 
the  number  of  dark  masses  in  our  line  of  vision,  and  hence  the 
greater  the  absorption  of  their  light.  This  cosmic  dust  alone 
would  finally  cut  off  our  vision  of  objects  beyond  a  certain  finite 
distance.  Thus  the  observed  absence  of  Struve's  empyrean  may 
be  explained  by  three  hypotheses: 

"  (i)    The  universe  is  finite. 

"  (2)  The  universe  is  infinite,  and  the  imperfectly  clastic  ether 
absorbs  uniformly  (that  is.  without  producing  coloration  in)  the 
light,  and  cuts  down  the  magnitude  of  the  more  distant  stars, 
so  that  the  vault  of  the  heavens  appears  comparatively  dark  even 
where  the  stars  are  densest. 

"  (3)  The  light  of  remote  stars  is  obscured  by  dark  cosmic  mat- 
ter diffused  more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  space." 

Whether  any  of  these  hypotheses  represents  nature,  and,  if 
so,  which  one.  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  Professor  See 
tells  us.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  he  says,  that  the  sky  in  many 
directions  is  not  perfectly  black    but    somewhat    brown,   as    if 


faintly  illuminated.  The  constellation  Microscopium,  in  the 
southern  heavens,  offers  regions  which  have  a  hazy  background, 
while  other  regions,  in  various  constellations  and  in  the  Milky 
Way,  appear  perfectly  black.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Professor 
See  inclines  strongly  to  the  belief  that  hypotheses  2  and  3  offer 
an  adequate  explanation  of  all  known  phenomena  ;  for  the  elas- 
ticity <>f  the  ether  does  not  seem  to  be  perfect,  and  cosmic  dust  is 
evidently  widely  diffused  throughout  the  immensity  of  space, 
lie  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  may  occur  to  some  persons  that  we  can  not  conceive  of  an 
end  of  space,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  infinite  space  would  ex- 
ist without  matter  ;  and  hence  that  the  universe  necessarilv  is 
infinite.  This  argument  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
can  conceive  all  things  which  exist,— an  admission  hardly  war- 
ranted bj  experience.  For  as  we  can  conceive  of  many  things 
which  do  not  exist,  so  also  there  may  exist  many  things  of 
which  we  can  have  no  clear  conception  ;  as,  for  example,  a  fourth 
dimension  to  space,  or  a  boundary  to  the  universe. 

"To  make  this  suggestion  more  obvious,  we  shall  draw  on  an 
analogy  sometimes  used  in  transcendental  mathematics.  The 
surface  of  a  sphere  or  an  ellipsoid  has  no  end,  and  yet  is  finite  in 
dimensions;  and  if  a  being  be  conceived  as  moving  in  the  - 
faces  of  either  of  these  mathematical  figures,  it  is  clear  that  he 
would  find  no  end,  and  yet  he  might  start  from  a  place  and  re- 
turn to  it  by  circumnavigating  his  universe.  The  space  returns 
to  itself.  In  like  manner,  tho  we  can  not  conceive  of  an  end  to 
our  tridimensional  universe,  and  it  may  have  no  end  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  may  in  reality  be  finite,  and  return  to  itself 
by  some  process  to  us  forever  unknowable. 

"Thus,  while  our  senses  conceive  space  to  be  endless,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  universe  is  in  reality  of  infinite  extent  ;  much 
less  can  the  absence  of  an  empyrean  prove  that  the  cosmos 
finite,  even  to  our  experience  ;*for  this  effect  may  be  due  to  dust 
in  space,  or  to  tiie  uniform  absorption  of  light  by  the  ether.  In 
the  exploration  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  it  is  found  that  the  more 
powerful  the  telescope,  the  more  stars  are  disclosed  ;  and  hence 
the  practical  indications  are  that  in  most  directions  the  sidereal 
system  extends  on  indefinitely.  But  the  possible  uniform  ex- 
tinction of  light  due  to  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  luminiferous 
ether,  and  the  undoubted  absorption  of  light  by  dark  bodies 
widely  diffused  in  space,  seem  to  preclude  forever  a  definite  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  creation." 


NEARINC  THE  ABSOLUTE  ZERO. 

'T"<IIE  recent  solidification  of  hydrogen  by  Prof.  James  Dewar 
-*■  in  London  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  the  lowest  tem- 
perature ever  reached  in  a  laboratory.  How  much  lower  is  it 
possible  to  go ?  The  facts  in  bur  possession  at  present  indicate 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  all  heat  is  extracted  from  a  body, 
and  this  point  has  been  named  the  "absolute  zero."  Dewi 
feat  brings  us  much  nearer  to  that  point  than  we  have  been  able 
to  get  hitherto;  but  he  believes  that  we  may  go  nearer  yet.  A 
writer  in  The  Commercial  Adxiertiser  (New  York,  June  - 
states  tlie  facts  concisely  thus  : 

"  By  the  'absolute  zero  '  is  meant  the  lowest  temperature  com- 
patible with  heat — that  point  of  temperature,  in  fact,  at  which  a 
body  would  be  wholly  deprived  of  heat  and  at  which  the  part:. 
whose  motion  constitutes  heat  would  be  at  rest.      This  temp* 
ture  is  supposed  to  be  about  —274    C,  or  —401     1".      T 
the  term  'heat  '  is  here  used  in  its  scientific  ser.se.  for  a-  we 
the  word  in  our  every-day  language  i'.s  significance  depends  on 
the  temperature  of  our  own  body.     We  call 'warm'  everything 
with  a  temperature  higher  than  our  own.  and  'cold  ob- 

jects which  have  less  heat  than  we  have.      In  reality,  ho 
the  coldest  body  known  to  man  is  far  from  rly  without 

heat.      Ice.  for  example,  has  heat  only  in  a  deg  much  below 

our  own  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  anything  old' 

— a  term  which  actually  implies  a  comparatively  low  degree 
heat.     Accordingly,  the  zero  of  our  them  con- 

ventional point  marking  a  certain  degree  of  heat     Tl  ems 
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to  be  a  point,  however,  where  heat  ceases  absolutely,  and  this 
point  it  is  which  is  known  in  chemistry  as  the  'absolute  zero.'" 

The  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  this  "absolute  zero,"  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  associated  with  the  work  of  transform- 
ing a  highly  volatile  gas  like  hydrogen  into  a  liquid  and  from  a 
liquid  into  a  solid,  because  the  process  of  liquefying  or  solidifying 
gases  depends  largely  on  the  lowering  of  their  temperature.  To 
convert  gaseous  hydrogen,  for  example,  into  a  liquid,  we  place  a 
bulb  of  this  gas  in  a  vessel  containing  liquid  air,  whose  evapora- 
tion lowers  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  until  its  contents  liquefy. 
When  we  put  alcohol  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol  makes  our  hand  cold.  This  is  because  the  alcohol 
needs  heat  to  separate  its  particles  and  to  reduce  it  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gas,  and  this  heat  is  drawn  from  our  hand.  In  a  like  man- 
ner the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  air  in  the  vessels  robs  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  bulb  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  heat,  lowering 
its  temperature  until  it  becomes  a  liquid,  just  as  vapor  assumes 
the  form  of  water  when  the  surrounding  temperature  is  consider- 
ably lowered.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Helium  is  the  name  of  a  newly  discovered  chemical  element 
which  is  even  more  volatile  than  hydrogen,  and  Professor  Dewar 
says  that  by  using  hydrogen,  in  liquid  or  solid  form,  as  a  cooling 
agent,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  liquefy  .this  gas  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hydrogen  is  liquefied  by  means  of  liquid  air.  This  would 
bring  us  to  a  boiling-point  about  four  or  five  degrees  above  the 
absolute  zero. 

.  "Thus,  even  liquid  helium  (were  the  production  of  such  a  sub- 
stance within  our  means)  would  not  be  enough 
to  reach  the  'absolute  zero.'  Another  gas 
would  have  to  be  found,  still  more  volatile 
than  helium,  in  order  that  the  liquefying  of 
that  gas,  with  liquid  helium  for  a  cooling 
agent,  might  bring  us  to  the  desideratum  of 
scientific  chemists." 

Dr.  Robert  Huebner,  a  New  York  chemist, 
says  in  an  interview  in  the  same  paper : 

"  If  the  whole  world  were  at  absolute  zero 
the  whole  world  would  be  dead.  Life  and  all 
the  forces  and  manifestations  of  life  mean 
motion.  Can  you  imagine  existence  without 
motion?  But  then  why  give  so  much  latitude 
to  one's  imagination?  Professor  Dewar  is  no 
dreamer.  He  is  a  scientist,  and  he  likes  to 
have  hard  ground  to  tread  upon.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  the  absolute  zero  the  more  we  know 
of  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  no  telling 
what  sort  of  chemical  combinations,  impossi- 
ble now,  would  become  a  matter  of  course, 
should  we  chemists  be  able  to  reduce  the 
temperature — not  of  the  whole  world  but  of 
some  liquid  at  least— to  its  lowest  limit.  But 
it  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder  already,  and, 
perhaps,  when  we  go  a  few  degrees  further 
we  may  be  able  to  make  sugar,  for  instance, 
by  combining  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxvgen 
in  certain  proportions.  Oh,  we  might  be  able  to  do  lots  of  things, 
but  let  us  imagine  as  little  as  possible  and  stick  to  realities  as 
much  as  possible." 


post-offices,  telegraphs,  railways,  and  shipping.  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  European  Turkey  have  Eastern  European  time, 
while  Russia  has  kept  St.  Petersburg  time,  which  is  2  hours, 
i  minute,  13  seconds  ahead  of  that  of  Greenwich.  North  Amer- 
ica and  Canada  have  four  time-zones  for  railway  time  :  Eastern 
(five  hours  behind  Greenwich),  Central  (six  hours),  Mountain 
(seven  hours),  and  Pacific  (eight  hours).  In  Canada  these 
standards  are  official  and  the  hours  are  numbered  from  1  to  24. 
It  is  the  same  for  the  English  West  Indies.  In  Cape  Colony  the 
standard  time  for  railways  and  telegraphs  is  one  hour  and  a  half 
ahead  of  Greenwich  time.  In  Japan  the  official  time  is  exactly 
nine  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich  time.  In  Australia  the  standard 
times  are:  Western  Australia  (eight  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich), 
South  Australia  (nine  hours),  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tas- 
mania (ten  hours).  For  New  Zealand  the  time  is  eleven  and  a 
half  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    "BOOM"    IN   ANTARCTIC    EXPLORATION. 

IT  is  not  so  many  years  since  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
South  Polar  regions  was  justly  regarded  as  a  reproach  to 
geographers.  This  has  been  in  part  removed,  and  indications 
are  that  we  shall  soon  be  well  informed  in  Antarctic  geography. 
Writing  in  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  (July) 
on  "New  Phases  of  Polar  Research,"  Cyrus  C.  Adams  tells  us 
that  the  most  thoroughly  equipped,  most  costly,  and  most  scien- 
tific of  all  polar  expeditions  are  about  to  make  their  way  to  the 
unknown  Antarctic.     Heroes  on  to  say  : 


Time-Systems  of  the  World.— The  following  details 
regarding  standard  time  adopted  in  different  countries  are  given 
in  Die  Reforni  : 

"In  Germany  what  is  called  Central  European  time  has  been 
adopted  since  April  1,  1893,  and  it  is  also  in  use  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bosnia,  Servia,  Italy.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  Western  European  time  is  used  in  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Spain.  France  alone  remains  obsti- 
nate and  has  kept  Paris  time,  which  is  standard  also  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis.  Italy  has  officially  adopted  the  division  of  the  day 
into  24  hours,  numbered  1  to  24,  beginning  at  midnight.  This 
same  method  has  been  used  in  Belgium  since  May  1,  1897,  for 


NtW   P1IASIS  OF   POLAR   RESEARCH. 

"Pioneer  explorers  will  gather  there  the  highest  honors  that  are 
yet  to  reward  geographical  research.  The  largest  unknown  area 
on  the  globe  awaits  them.  The  diameter  of  the  unknown  region 
around  the  North  Pole  is  only  1,500  miles,  but  around  the  South 
Pole  it  is  4,000  miles.  The  area  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  been  seen  by  human  eye  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Europe. 

"The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  to  be  made  around  the 
South  Pole  will  be  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
there  ^  really  a  large  continent  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  leading  authorities  believe  it  is  there,  and  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  in  the  dark  about  it.  Dr.  John 
Murray,  among  others,  has  expressed  the  view,  merely  conjec- 
tural, of  course,  that  the  area  of  the  Antarctic  continent  is  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  or,  in  other  words,  as  large  as  Europe  ;  or 
a  third  larger  than  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska." 

Four  expeditions  will  make  south-polar  explorations.     The  two 
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largest  are  the  German  and  British  expeditions,  which  have  been 
planning  for  six  years.  They  are  supported  by  government 
grants  amounting  to  about  $250,000  apiece  and  b)r  private  con- 
tributions of  about  $100,000  additional.  Each  has  built  a  steam- 
ship, and  they  have  agreed  upon  their  distinct  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  German  vessel,  launched  at  Kiel  on  April  2,  was  named 
Gauss,  in  honor  of  the  brilliant  physicist  Who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  conjecturally  located  the  south  magnetic  pole. 
The  vessel  will  be  coaled  and  provisioned  for  three  years,  when 
she  starts  for  the  remote  French  island  of  Kerguelen.  From  this 
point  expeditions  will  be  started  toward  the  pole. 

The  Discovery,  the  British  ship,  was  launched  at  Dundee 
March  21,  her  cost  being  $225,000.  With  five  naval  officers,  five 
scientific  specialists,  and  twenty-five  men  in  the  crew,  she  is 
bound  for  Victoria  Land,  with  three  years'  supplies,  and  camp 
is  likely  to  be  pitched  on  Cape  Adare.  The  English  have  never 
used  dogs  to  any  large  extent,  and  only  twenty  of  them  will  be 
taken  on  the  vessel. 

There  are  also  two  smaller  expeditions  ;  one  sent  out  by  the 
Scotch,  who  will  occupy  the  region  known  as  Weddell  Sea,  where 
it  will  endeavor  to  find  and  explore  the  coasts  of  that  side  of  the 
hypothetical  continent,  and  another  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Otto  Nordenskjold,  a  nephew  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. It  is  said  that  Dr.  Nordenskjold  will  endeavor  to  establish 
a  station  on  the  east  side  of  Graham  Land,  and  try  to  ascertain 
whether  that  large  region  is  an  island  or  merely  a  promontory 
of  the  continental  mass.  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion : 

"The  results  are  likely  to  be  almost  wholly  of  scientific  inter- 
est. Even  if  large  lands  are  found,  they  have  probably  no  com- 
mercial value.  No  coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  discovered  ; 
if  they  exist,  they  are  perhaps  buried  too  deep  under  snow  and 
ice  to  be  ever  available.  Antarctic  seals  and  whales  have  had 
economic  importance,  but  the  useful  varieties  seem  to  have  be- 
come practically  extinct.  Whaling,  resumed  within  a  few  years 
past,  had  no  results  that  encouraged  further  effort.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  better  knowledge  of  Antarctic  meteorology  will  be 
of  distinct  advantage  to  navigation  along  the  most  southern 
routes  around  the  world,  and  this  may  be  the  only  'practical' 
issue  to  be  served. 

"The  scientific  basis  for  Antarctic  exploration  is,  however,  too 
substantial  to  need  any  bolstering.  Physicists  tell  us  that  south 
of  400  S.  latitude  there  is  a  gap  'in  our  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments required  for  the  complete  expression  of  the  facts  of  terres- 
trial magnetism.'  Scientific  men  like  Dr.  Neumayer,  Sir  John 
Murray,  and  many  others  say  that '  until  we  have  a  complete  and 
continued  series  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  area,  the  mete- 
orology of  the  world  can  not  be  understood.'  It  is  to  find  new 
lands  and  study  the  problems  of  biology,  geology,  and  main- 
other  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  this  vast  area  that  four 
expeditions  are  to  visit  it.  The  money  they  cost  will  be  well 
spent  if  they  may  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
we  live  in." 


Is  Platinum  Giving  Out?— The  scarcity  of  platinum  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  some  concern  among  the  electrical  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  For  about  five  years  the  price  of  this 
valuable  metal  has  steadily  risen,  until  to-day  it  is  listed  at  a 
higher  price  than  ever  since  its  discovery,  and  every  indication 
points  to  still  higher  prices.     Says  The   Western  Electrician : 

"Platinum  is  now  quoted  at  about  $36  an  ounce,  about  twice 
the  quotation  of  gold,  while  five  years  ago  it  sold  as  low  as  $5 
an  ounce.  Since  the  flooding  of  the  platinum  mines  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  occurred  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boer  war, 
manufacturers  have  had  to  rely  on  Siberia  for  their  supply  of  the 
valuable  metal.  Some  little  hope  was  held  out  that  platinum 
would  be  found  in  Alaska  and  other  northern  mining  countries, 
but  no  such  discoveries  have  been  made.  Platinum  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps  and  for  many  electrical 
and  physical  appliances,  as  well  as  in  medicine  and  for  the  man- 


ufacture of  crucibles  where  high  temperatures  are  required.  A 
comparatively  recent  demand  for  the  metal  has  come  from  its  use 
in  photography.  The  platinum-finished  photographs  have  been 
very  popular,  and  the  use  of  platinum  for  this  purpose  has  drawn 
largely  on  the  supply.  With  a  view  to  regulating  the  use  of  the 
metal,  the  German  Reichstag  recently  considered  a  measure  | 
hibiting  the  use  of  platinum  in  photograph}'.  The  advocati 
the  bill  claimed  that  as  platinum  was  absolutely  essential  in 
medicine  and  electrical  work,  its  use  for  purposes  which  were  not 
necessary  should  be  stopped.  The  measure  was  not  passed,  but 
its  introduction  called  attention  to  a  condition  which  is  said  by 
scientists  to  be  rapidly  becoming  serious." 


SCIENTIFIC   TRAINING    FOR  THE   FARMER. 

THE  very  name  of  "scientific  farming"  was  once  a  byword 
and  a  reproach,  being  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  impractical  and  visionary.  It  is  otherwise  to-day,  when  the 
many  excellent  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  have 
demonstrated  to  the  farmer  that  progress  is  possible  in  his  occu- 
pation as  in  all  others.  In  7 lie  World's  Work  (July;  Prof.  L. 
II.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  tells  us,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Revo- 
lution in  Farming,"  of  the  work  done  along  their  special  line  by 
the  agricultural  colleges.  Professor  Bailey  says  that  every  State 
and  Territory  has  now  at  least  one  institution  devoted  more  or 
less  directly  to  the  education  of  farmers.  Some  .States  have 
more  than  one.  Fully  half  the  energies  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, however,  are  devoted  to  the  mechanic  arts — a  subject  which 
they  are  under  obligation  to  foster  by  the  terms  of  the  national 
grant  under  which  they  exist.     Professor  Bailey  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Whilst  the  amount  of  money  and  energy  that  are  devoted  di- 
rectly to  agricultural  education  seems  to  be  very  great,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless small  when  compared  with  that  expended  in  other  pro- 
fessional and  technical  education  and  considered  in  relation  to 
the  vast  population  that  it  is  intended  to  reach.  Considered  with 
reference  to  the  mere  vastness  of  the  field,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  results  of  agricultural  education  sometimes  seem  to  be  small. 
In  New  York  State  there  are  about  one  million  people  on  farms. 
New  York  State  has  one  agricultural  college,  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  dairy  husbandry,  there  is  not  one  well-equipped 
class-room  or  laboratory  in  the  practical  agricultural  branches. 
What  can  it  do  for  one  million  people? 

"The  work  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the  future  is  not  to  be 
judged  alone,  nor  perhaps  even  chiefly,  by  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents that  it  collects  within  its  halls.  In  the  largest  sense,  it 
must  be  a  missionary  enterprise. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  college  must  give  the 
greater  part  of  its  energies  to  academic  and  research  work  a:  the 
college  itself.  It  is  this  intensive  work  that  discovers  new  truth, 
records  and  codifies  new  movements,  crystallizes  ide.  ose 

who  wish  concrete  and  first-hand  knowledge  must  go  to  the  1 
lege,  and  the  number  of  this  class  will  increase;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  will  never  go  to  college, 
and  these  persons  must  be  reached.  The  proper  sphere  of  the 
greater  number  of  agricultural  colleges  is  to  give  intermediate 
instruction.  There  is  demand  for  but  few  agricultural  univer- 
sities." 

Does  the  education  received  at  an  agricultural  college  really 
make  a  man  a  better  farmer?  Professor  Bailey  answers  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  with  conditions.     lie  says  : 

"Do  the  students  who  return  to  the  farm  make  successful  far- 
mers? Yes,  if  they  have  the  native  ability.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  grades  well  in  his  class    he   ma  ood 

business  man  ;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  belter  the  cl 
grade  the  better  the  farmer.  For  myself.  I  care  less  whether  the 
student  car?  improve  his  yields  than  that  he  improve  his  mind. 
Even  tho  the  college  man  raise  no  more  wheat  than  his  neighbor, 
he  will  have  more  satisfaction  in  raising  it.  He  will  know  win- 
he  turns  the  clod  ;  he  will  challenge  the  worm  that  burrows  in 
the  furrow  ;  his  eye  will  follow  the  field-mouse  that  scuds  under 
the  grass  ;  he  will  see  the  wild-fowl  winging  its  way  across  the 
heaven.     All  these  things  will  add  to  the  meaning  of  life,  and 
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they  are  his.  But  the  college  man  has  the  benefit  of  definite  and 
relevant  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  able  to  apply  it  for  the 
betterment  of  his  farm.  In  fact,  he  does  apply  it.  His  pride  is 
quickened.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  marked  man.  His  place 
shows  it.  With  joy  and  enthusiasm  he  goes  back  to  the  farm, 
determined  to  improve  every  foot  of  its  soil  and  every  item  of  its 
detail.  He  works  toward  ideals.  If  education  does  not  help  the 
farmer,  then  it  can  not  be  expected  to  help  any  other  man." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  work  is  that  known 
at  Cornell  as  the  Extension  Bureau,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Professor  Bailey  : 

"The  work  of  the  Extension  Bureau  of  the  college  is  novel. 
It  originated  on  demand  of  the  farming  community  itself  and  it 
has  now  grown  to  large  proportions.  Beginning  with  1894  the 
work  has  grown  until  nearly  or  quite  seventy-five  thousand  peo- 
ple in  New  York  State  are  being  reached  directly  by  means  of 
the  extension  teaching,  and  thousands  more  are  being  reached 
through  teachers  and  other  agencies.  The  extension  work  itself 
falls  into  three  general  divisions  : 

"  First,  itinerant  experiments  made  on  farms,  in  the  testing  of 
fertilizers,  spraying  of  orchards,  growing  of  particular  crops,  and 
the  investigation  of  special  insects  and  diseases. 

"Second,  the  nature-study  work,  which  attempts  to  reach  the 
coming  generation  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  youth  in  the 
country   and  in  rural  affairs. 

"Third,  the  farmers'  reading-course  enterprise,  which  makes 
an  effort  to  reach  the  man  who  is  actually  on  the  farm  and  who 
is  in  need  of  specific  advice." 

Professor  Bailey  believes  that  these  and  similar  efforts  have 
placed  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever 
before.     He  concludes : 

"There  is  a  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington,  more 
powerful  than  any  similar  bureau  in  the  world.  There  are  state 
departments  of  agriculture,  institutes  maintained  by  public 
money,  a  large  and  growing  agricultural  press.  Hundreds  of 
trained  and  earnest  men  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  science  and  literature.  The  farmer  has  been 
touched  at  every  point  of  his  business.  Immensely  has  the  tone 
of  farming  been  raised.  So  novel  are  the  ideals  of  the  farmer  to- 
day that  the  writings  of  the  last  generation  do  not  appeal  to  him  ; 
they  belong  to  another  age." 


The  Avoidance  of  Stimulation.— The  utility  of  what 
is  called  a  "bland  diet"  has  been  freely  discussed  of  late  in 
the  European  press.  The  gist  of  the  discussion  appears  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Hanover  Courier.  Physicians  gener- 
ally, the  writer  says,  understand  by  a  "bland  diet"  food  that  is 
free  from  those  ingredients  that  excite  and  heat,  but  contains 
or  can  contain  all  the  nutrients — albumen,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat — necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  man.  Wholly  different 
districts  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected  by  stimulation  and 
excitement.  The  usual  effect  of  the  substances  in  which  these 
properties  reside  is  quicker  and  stronger  activity  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  palpitation,  Ileal,  and  so-called  ebulli- 
tion ;  sometimes  the  effect  is  a  series  of  acute  phenomena,  such 
as  headache,  etc  When  such  stimulating  and  exciting  sub- 
stances are  considered  we  think  naturally  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
also  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  sharp  spices,  and  the  like  ;  but  food  does 
not  always  receive  all  its  exciting  and  heating  ingredients  in  the 
course  of  preparation  in  the  kitchen;  in  many  victuals  these 
ingredients  are  already  present,  as  the  result  of  the  origin,  man- 
ipulation, storage,  etc.,  of  the  food.  Chief  consideration  must 
be  given  here  to  meat  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  so-called 
extractive  substances  it  contains.  Dark  meat  is  more  exciting 
than  white,  and  the  most  exciting  meat  is  that  of  hunted  and 
pursued  animals,  venison  especially.  Moreover,  in  meat  that  is 
not  touched  for  a  considerable  interval  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, ptomaines  appear  which  impart  the  hautgoAt  to  the  meat, 
and  which  have  a  decidedly  keen  and  exciting  effect.  A  bland 
diet,  one  that  does  not  excite,  must  contain  nothing  or  very  little 
of  this.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  milk  affords  such  a  nutri- 
ent, and  passes  therefore,  justly  enough,  as  the  true  type  of  a 
bland  diet  ;  whoever  seeks  to  spare  his  nerves  should  drink  milk. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  affords  many  suitable  kinds  of  food. 
First  in  order  are  the  cereals,  then   pulse,  tree-fruits,  and  finally 


potatoes.  Fat  of  all  kinds,  when  untainted  and  fresh,  may  be 
used  with  profit,  and  the  various  kinds  of  sugar ;  but  tobacco  is- 
proscribed  with  rigor.  From  diet  there  is  only  one  step  to  die- 
tetics, which  comprises  the  whole  mode  of  life  and  takes  not  only 
eating  and  drinking,  but  also  air,  light,  dress,  movement,  etc., 
into  its  province.  What  wotdd  bland  dietetics  be,  therefore?  It 
is  an  experience  of  every  day,  with  which  every  layman  is  famil- 
iar, that  various  impressions  of  vision  and  of  hearing  produce 
excitement.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  impressions  of  feeling 
conveyed  by  the  skin.  Professor  Senator  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  "bland  dietetics,"  and  warns  us  against  the  incli- 
nation to  rest  content  with  a  "bland  diet  "  merely.  The  effects  of 
stimulation  and  excitement  can  not  be  dispelled  by  a  treatment 
that  recognizes  only  eating  and  drinking.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Imitation  New  Potatoes.— Since  the  days  of  wooderu 
nutmegs,  says  Popular  Science  (July),  there  have  been  many- 
artificial  food  products,  and  some  of  them  are  so  real  in  appear- 
ance as  to  deceive  even  the  best-informed.  The  list  includes 
butter,  syrups,  jellies,  jams,  honey,  essences,  coffee,  eggs,  lus- 
cious gelatin  strawberries,  and  now  new  potatoes.  In  California 
this  latest  industry  flourishes.  The  manufacturing  gardener  is 
an  enterprising  genius  of  foreign  extraction,  generally  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  or  Chinaman.  By  his  private  process  of  making- 
new  potatoes,  he  gets  at  least  two  months  advance  on  the  market 
in  many  places,  and  the  extent  of  this  business  must  be  some- 
what gigantic,  for  these  made-new  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  markets  from  Denver  to  Albuquerque,  and  Salt  Lake  to  Cape 
Nome.     The  method  of  their  manufacture  is  as  follows  : 

"  Late  in  the  season,  after  other  crops  are  out  of  the  way,  the 
gardener  plants  a  crop  of  late  and  good-keeping  potatoes.  The 
time  has  been  chosen  from  experience,  and  is  opportune  for  a 
yield  of  small  potatoes  before  the  frosts  of  winter  come  down 
upon  the  gardener's  truck  patch.  These  potatoes  are  dug  and 
buried  in  heaps  in  the  open  held  and  left  until  spring  opens  and 
the  new-potato  season  arrives.  At  the  proper  time  the  heaps  are 
opened  and  the  potatoes  sorted  according  to  size.  In  the  mean 
time  a  large  kettle  or  vat  is  set  in  the  field  adjacent  to  the  potato 
heaps,  and  made  ready  by  filling  with  water  and  adding  suffi- 
cient lye  to  effectually  curl  the  skin  of  the  potato  when  dipped 
into  the  boiling  solution.  A  crane  and  metal  basket  are  rigged 
so  that  the  dipping  can  be  done  expeditiously,  and  the  way  that 
new  potatoes  are  turned  out  is  astonishing.  The  effect  of  dip- 
ping any  potato,  no  matter  how  old,  into  this  boiling  lye  solution 
is  to  crack  and  curl  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  it  hardens  or 
makes  the  potato  much  more  firm,  so  that  its  resemblance  to  a. 
new  potato  is  so  near  that  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  the  im- 
postor, from  appearance  alone,  from  a  basket  of  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. After  dipping,  the  potatoes  are  rinsed  in  another  vat  and 
spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  cure  into  2Jerfect  new  potatoes, 
and  the  work  is  complete." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES, 

Osmium  Electric  Lamp.— An  incandescent  lamp  which  uses  the  new 
metal  osmium  has  been  invented  in  Germany.  A  source  of  light  is  more 
economical  as  it  works  at  a  higher  temperature,  says  the  Electrotechniscke 
Zeitschrift  in  describing  this  new  lamp,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  car- 
bon filament  is  better  than  a  platinum  wire.  The  melting-point  of  osmium 
is  the  highest  of  all  the  metals  and  it  is  superior  to  carbon  for  this  use. 
"At  an  equal  expense  of  electric  energy  osmium  gives  more  light  than  the 
carbon  thread  ;  or  foi  an  equal  light  it  consumes  less  energy.  ."Moreover,  it 
lasts  longer." 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  docs  not  maintain  a  city  fire-alarm  system,  but  the  fire 
department  depends  entirely  upon  the  telephone  fur  alarms  for  tire,  we  are 
told  by  The  Electrical  Review.  "Statistics  show  that  Kansas  City  lias  been 
remarkably  free  from  destructive  tirt-s.  The  chief  of  the  fire  department 
gives  the  credit  for  the  efficiency  of  his  department  to  the  promptness  and 
correctness  with  which  the  alarms  and  exact  location  of  tires  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  tire  department  by  means  of  the  telephone.  Every  telephone 
is  a  recognized  fire-alarm  signal  The  company  .  .  .  also  maintains  for  the- 
city  a  police  signal  svstem,  and  police  headquarters  may  be  promptly 
reached  at  any  hour  from  any  subscriber's  telephone  in  the  Kansas  City 
exchange.  These  fire  and  police  connections  widen  the  scope  of  the  tele- 
phone, particularly  for  residence  purposes,  and  they  are  of  special  advan- 
tage to  residence  subscribers." 
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JUBILEE    OF    THE    YOUNG     MEN'S 

ASSOCIATION. 


CHRISTIAN 


THE  jubilee  convention,  held  at  Boston  June  n  to  16  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  association 
in  America,  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  this  year 
to  the  organization.  In  spite  of  the  protest  of  Bishop  Mallalieu 
and  a  number  of  other  members,  who  feared  that  the  youth  of 
the  convention  would  be  corrupted  by  the  nude  statuary  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  meetings  were  held  in  that  building 
without  ill  results,  so  far  as  publicly  reported.  Besides  mes- 
sages from  Sir  George  Williams,  the  English  founder  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  from  the  German  Emperor,  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  was  an  enormous  exhibit  illustrating  the  practical  work 
of  the  association  and  its  progress  during  the  past  fifty  years  in 
various  branches  of  education,  physical  culture,  and  religious 
methods. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  association  is  given  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  (June  8)  : 

"  Historically  considered,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  plant  of  recent 
growth.  It  is  a  nineteenth-century  product ;  the  creation  of 
priestless,  successful,  altruistic  business  men.  Its  founder  was 
George  Williams,  Esq.,  a  London  draper's  clerk,  now  a  mer- 
chant and  Sir  George  Williams  by  grace  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
still  lives  and  his  son  is  expected  at  the  Boston  convention.  In 
June,  1844,  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  young  clerks  and 
formed  the  first  association  of  youths  for  whom  the  church  of 
that  time  was  not  giving  that  Christian  fellowship  nor  providing 
those  forms  of  Christian  activity  which  the}'  needed  or  desired. 
To-day  there  are  6, 192  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  's  in  the  world,  with  521,- 
000  members,  resident  in  fifty  nations  of  the  earth  and  on  every 
continent,  and  speaking  thirty-five  languages.  These  associa- 
tions are  housed  in  640  structures,  which  with  their  sites  are 
valued  at  $26,322,000.  They  are  supervised  in  their  work  by  865 
paid  general  secretaries  or  managers,  who  are  alert,  intelligent, 
good  men,  with  more  or  less  special  training  for  the  work,  who 
in  this  movement  have  found  a  new  calling,  with  a  stability  and 
pecuniary  reward  nearly  if  not  quite  as  substantial  as  that  of  the 
average  clergyman.  Leadership  by  trained  experts,  since  1871, 
is  one  secret  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  organization. 

"The  American  Associations,  1,439  i'1  number,  have  255,000 
members.  Thirty-two  thousand  are  students  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools  ;  thirty-seven  thousand  are  em- 
ployees on  railways,  for  whose  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
betterment  there  is  mutual  cooperation  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  leading  railway  corporation  officials  of  the  country ;  the 
president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railway  system  is  to  address  the 
Boston  convention.  Five  thousand  are  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy,  who  during  the  war  with  Spain 
in  Cuba  and  during  the  suppression  of  the  native  uprising  in  the 
Philippines  have  become  active  workers  in  the  association,  as 
well  as  recipients  of  its  beneficent  care  in  hospital  and  on  the 
battle-field  ;  1,650  are  Indians  on  the  reservations  ;  one  thousand 
are  miners  ;  five  thousand  are  negroes  in  the  South  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  white  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  must  have  special  pro- 
vision made  for  them  ;  and  twenty-three  thousand  are  boys  who 
need  brotherly  oversight  at  a  time  in  their  life  somewhat  earlier 
than  permits  their  joining  the  adult  departments  of  the  associa- 
tion's work.  New  light  from  experimental  psychology  on  the 
problems  of  the  adolescent  period  is  leading  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
this  new  form  of  activity. 

"Seventy-seven  thousand  youths  and  men  received  physical 
training  in  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums,  and  twenty-six 
thousand  persons  studied  in  the  evening  educational  classes  in 
1900.  Two  schools  for  the  training  of  association  secretaries  are 
maintained  on  a  generous  basis,  and  three  periodicals  with  a 
large  circulation  are  published.  A  new  building,  every  nine 
days  during  the  year,  is  built  and  dedicated  to  association  uses  ; 
and  the  total  receipts  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  work  and  for 
building  new  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
the  year  1900  were  more  than  $6,600,000.     To  such  proportions 


under  American  skies  has  the  tree  grown  whose  seed  was  first 
planted  in  English  soil  by  Sir  George  Williams  in  1844.  On  the 
more  obvious  results  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  altering  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  American  towns  and  cities,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell." 

The  New  York  Ihdcpcnde?it  (June  10)  remarks : 

"The   great   lesson   which   the   Y.  M.  C.  A.    has  given   to  the 
world  is   not  that  of  service,  excellent  as  that  is,  for  Christian 
men  are  banded  for  service  in  a  multitude  of   ways  ;  but  in  its 
proof  that  denominational  lines  need  not  separate  those  engaged 
in  such  work.      We  know  of  no  other  society  which  so  well 
this.      The   Evangelical   Alliance  has  had  this  purpose,    but  it 
shows  little  more  than  spasmodic  life.     The  Young  People's 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  begun  on  lines  of  generous  in- 
clusion,   but  sectarian  jealousy    and    the  greed  of  publishers' 
profits  drew  off  half  its  constituency  to  denominational  societies. 
But  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  remained  true  to  its  first  plan,  and  has 
proved    that    churchmen    and    dissenters,    that    Presbyterians, 
Methodists,    Congregationalists,    Baptists,    and    Episcopalians, 
can,  if  they  will,  work  together  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.     This 
is  its  best  work." 


RELIGIOUS   CONDITIONS   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  religious  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  of 
considerable  moment  both  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. On  the  one  hand,  questions  of  the  first  importance  are 
apparently  just  about  to  be  settled  finally  in  Rome  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  movements  of  unique  coherence  and  force  are  about  to  be 
inaugurated  in  the  islands  by  the  federated  religious  bodies  of 
Protestantism.  In  Rome,  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  the  head  of 
the  Philippine  hierarchy,  is  already  in  attendance  at  the  Vatican  ; 
wdhle  Cardinal  Gibbons,  primate  of  the  American  church,  has 
lately  been  in  conference  with  the  Pope  ;  and  Archbishop  Chap- 
pelle,  delegate  apostolic  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  on  his  way 
to  that  city.  Roman  Catholic  papers  have  persistently  denied. 
as  is  their  habit  in  most  similar  cases,  that  there  is  any  signifi- 
cance in  these  facts,  claiming  that  the  prelates  in  question  are 
oh  the  periodical  ad  limina  visits  to  the  Holy  See.  But  after  the 
interview  with  Mgr.  Nozaleda  recently  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Catholic  S/a/utard  and  7 lines,  and  referred  to  by  the  San 
Francisco  Monitor  (Rom.  Cath.,  June  5)  as  "a  perfectly  calm,  in- 
telligent, and  uncolored  presentation  of  facts,"  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  an  important  conference  is  about  to  be  held  in 
Rome  upon  the  questions  involved.  In  the  interview.  Archbish- 
op Nozaleda  gave  his  views  of  the  report  of  the  Taft  commission. 
He  agrees  with  the  commissioners  in  what  they  say  of  the  Fili- 
pino's extreme  sensibility  to  outside  influences.  He  says  he 
would  lay  great  stress  upon  this  trait,  which  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  native  character.  "Constancy  he  has  little  of,"  the 
Archbishop  asserts  ;  but,  he  adds,  "in  one  thing  I  am  convinced 
he  will  be  constant,"  —  in  his  desire  for  independence.  This  ex- 
treme susceptibility  to  outside  influence  will  be  a  great  danger  to 
his  Catholicity,  adds  the  Archbishop:  "He  will  be  easily  influ- 
enced by  imposing  figures,  by  persons  invested  with  prestige. 
It  is  a  grave  peril."  Only  by  one  means  can  this  foreign  propa- 
ganda be  neutralized,  he  says,  namely,  "by  introducing  Catholic 
missionaries  of  the  white  race  among  the  native  people." 

The  Archbishop  does  not  believe  that  the  religious  orders  in 
the  Philippines  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  interview  at  this 
point  proceeds  thus  : 

"  Referring  to  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  religious  ore. 
in  the  archipelago,  the  Archbishop  said:  'The  p<  the 

missionaries  must  belong  to  corporations.  Our  missionaries  sim- 
ply can  not  be  isolated  persons.  They  must  have  some  bond 
which  will  preserve  their  spirit.  The  individual  life  of  the  D 
sionary  is  utterly  impossible.'  After  some  remark  of  mine  the 
Archbishop  continued:  'This  is  proved  in  China.  Cochin-China, 
Japan,  and  India  also,  where  the  missionaries  all  belong  to  cor- 
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porations.  This  corporation  is  invariably  a  congregation,  even  if 
a  modern  one  of  secular  priests.  Even  the  foreign  missioners  of 
Propaganda  and  of  Foreign  Missioners  of  Paris  form  fraterni- 
tie 

'•  We  were  approaching  the  root  of  the  ecclesiastical  question  of 
the  Philippines.  My  next  question  pressed  further,  and  it  elic- 
ited this  answer : 

"Any  insistence  of  the  American  Government  for  spoliation 
of  the  religious  orders  would  be  quite  useless,  and  besides  other 
reasons  on  this  account — that  the  goods  of  the  corporations  are 
already  alienated.  They  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  relig- 
ious, because  they  have  been  sold  to  companies,  to  financial  syn- 
dicates. This  was  done  before  the  end  of  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion. Absolutely  all  the  goods  of  the  corporation  were  got  rid  of. 
Moreover,  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  be  the  greatest  injus- 
tice. ' 

"Of  course  the  parochial  holdings  and  property  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  this,  as  the  Archbishop  said  in  answer  to  a  further 
question. 

'"  Then  why  is  such  a  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  question? ' 
I  asked. 

"'  Because  of  the  slow  procedure  of  Rome.  The  Holy  See  in- 
tends to  decide  nothing  until  the  Delegate  Apostolic  shall  have 
come  to  Rome.' 

"'  But  he  has  already  sent  in  reports?  ' 

"'Yes,  but  they  are  not  final.  He  must  explain  the  situation 
in  person.' 

'"  But  what  further  question  is  there  to  be  settled  if,  as  I  read 
in  the  American  papers,  there  are  now  so  few  religious  in  the 
islands  that  they  are  all  within  the  walls  of  Manila?  ' 

"'"It  is  true  that  they  are  in  the  convents  of  Manila,  but  this  fact 
is  due  not  to  the  hostility  of  the  population,  but  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  American  authorities.  Indeed,  the  people  are  contin- 
uously calling  for  their  return  to  the  parishes.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  missionaries  who  by  their  influence  with  the 
authorities  secure  the  absence  of  the  religious.' 

"My  surprise  was  expressed  without  words.  The  Archbishop 
continued : 

"'It  is  very  sad.  If  any  of  the  religious  has  returned  he  lias 
been  received  joyously  and  festively  by  the  population,  but  bid- 
den to  return  to  Manila  by  the  order  of  the  military  comman- 
dant. ' 

"'So,'  I  said,  'there  is  a  veritable  persecution  of  the  church  in 
the  Philippines?  ' 

"'It  is  indeed  all  too  true,'  replied  the  Archbishop. 

"'But,'  I  said,  'if  the  parishes  are  nearly  all  abandoned  by 
the  religious,  and  if  the  religious  are  almost  the  totality  of  the 
clergyr,  the  ecclesiastical  centers  are  desolate?' 

"'There  are  a  few  native  priests,  but  of  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient number.  With  these  few  exceptions  the  state  of  religion  is 
as  you  infer  it  to  be.' 

"I  felt  that  every  answer  of  the  metropolitan  had  cut  deeply 
into  the  Philippine  tangle,  and  that  only  the  moral  question  was 
left.  On  this  point  the  Archbishop's  statements  were  equally 
decisive,  tho  uttered  gently  according  to  his  wont. 

"He  said:  'Regarding  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  lives  of 
the  religio  is  these  are  the  result  of  a  campaign  of  calumny  ip- 
vented  and  circulated  by  a  group  of  natives,  themselves  irrelig- 
ious. These  men  have  always  been  haters  of  the  religious  cor- 
porations. Their  information  was  taken  up  by  the  Taft  commis- 
sion. It  was  well  known  in  Manila  that  at  least  some  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  were  enemies  of  the  religious.  One 
(Dean  Worcester)  had  actually  written  a  book  against  the  relig- 
ious.    The  commission  stood  suspect  for  bias,  for  parti  pris.' 

"'  Did  it  hear  the  other  side? ' 

"'It  did  not  hear  the  other  side.' 

"Thus  the  various  elements  of  the  question,  so  far  as  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  its  bearings,  having  .been  (me  by  one  set  in  a  clear 
light  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  condition  of 
religion  in  the  Philippines,  it  seemed  useless  to  put  further  in- 
quiries. In  the  course,  however,  of  a  lengthy  conversation, 
which  continued  to  treat  of  the  various  headings  here  dealt  with 
and  which  seem  to  exhaust  the  substance  of  the  question,  the 
Archbishop  told  me  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  before  as  well  as 
after  the  submission  of  Aguinaldo  the  people  of  the  islands  have 
on  various  sides  been  clamoring  for  the  return  of  the  religious  to 
the  various  parishes,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 


'"What  decision,'  I  asked  in  conclusion,  'will  the  Holy  See 
take  on  the  arrival  of  the  Delegate  in  Rome?  Has  it  in  the  main 
taken  a  resolution  so  far? ' 

'"No,  it  has  not  made  up  its  mind  even  in  a  general  way  as 
yet.  Nothing,  then,  is  known  as  to  the  decision  which  it  will 
take,  but  it  will  certainly  not  despoil  the  religious  orders  of  their 
means  of  support.'" 

In  The  Independent  (non-denom.,  June  20)  appears  an  excep- 
tionally significant  article  by  the  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stunz,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  telling  of  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  a 
practical  federation  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, United  Brethren  churches,  and  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  American  Bible 
Society,  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  At  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  these  bodies  on  April  26,  a  plan  for  the 
amicable  division  of  the  Protestant  missionary  bodies  was 
agreed  upon.     Says  Mr.  Stunz  : 

"The  report  of  the  committee  on  division  of  territory  was 
amended  (as  to  the  island  of  Luzon) ,  so  as  to  make  the  Presby- 
terians responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  that  portion  of  the 
islands  south  of  Manila  province,  the  Methodists  for  the  prov- 
inces north  of  Manila  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of  Pangasinan, 
and  the  United  Brethren  Church  for  the  coast  provinces  of  La 
Union,  Ilocos  del  Sur,  and  Ilocos  del  Norte.  The  city  and  prov- 
ince of  Manila  to  be  common  ground  for  the  Methodists  and 
Presbyterian  missions.  This  involved  no  little  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren.  They  had  begun  very  prom- 
ising work  north  of  Manila,  at  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  Haganoy, 
and  other  points  with  nearly  two-score  members  and  large  con- 
gregations. But  after  united  consultation,  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  they  agreed  to  the  motion  of  their  own  special  commis- 
sioner, and  the  allotment  of  territory  was  completed,  subject  to 
revision  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
names  of  our  Filipino  churches  should  be  'La  Iglesia  Evange- 
lic a  0/  - ,'  with  the  name  of  the  denomination  in  parenthesis  if 

desired.  The  idea  of  the  use  of  a  common  name  is  that  Catholics 
will  recognize  all  Protestant  missions  as  one  great  force.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
orders,  but  all  are  Catholics  ;  so  while  there  are  some  divisions 
among  the  Protestants,  all  are  Evangelicals.  On  the  29th  of 
April  we  elected  officers,  as  follows  :  President,  Major  E.  W.  Hal- 
ford,  U.S.A.  (Methodist)  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs 
(Baptist),  Rev.  E.  S.  Eby  (United  Brethren)  ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rev.  L.  P.  Davidson  (Presbyterian)  ;  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  J.  C.  Goodrich  (American  Bible 
Society). 

"The  territorial  division  affects  only  the  island  of  Luzon  and 
those  two  southern  islands  jointly  occupied  by  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterian  missions.  It  is  quite  open  to  any  mission  repre- 
sented in  the  Union  to  enter  any  of  the  scores  of  unoccupied 
islands,  such  as  Cebu,  Mindanao,  etc.  Should  churches  not  now 
at  work  in  the  islands  decide  to  plant  missions  here,  the  Union 
stands  ready  to  advise  with  their  representatives  as  to  the  most 
fruitful  islands  yet  unoccupied.  It  is  the  very  earnest  hope  of 
the  members  of  the  Union  that  no  new  mission  will  seek  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  territory  already  occupied." 

The  chief  promoters  of  this  federation  were  the  Rev.  James 
B.  Rod  gets,  senior  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
islamls,  and  Bishop  F.  W.  Warren,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  chief  American  Protestant 
bodies,  the  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Disciples,  and 
Lutherans,  are  not  represented  in  this  federation  (except  indi- 
rectly, as  they  may  be  represented  in  the  Bible  Society  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.).  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  probable  that  Anglican 
traditions  would  not  permit  acquiescence  in  such  a  division  of 
missionary  jurisdiction.  The  other  bodies  have  not  as  yet  un- 
dertaken any  considerable  missionary  work  in  the  archipelago. 

The  Independent,  commenting  editorially  upon  this  remark- 
able union,  says : 

"We  understand  that  of  all  Protestant  denominations  only  the 
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Episcopalians  hesitate  to  join.  Such  a  union  of  forces  would 
have  been  impossible  on  any  foreign  mission-field  ten  years  ago. 
The  attempt  to  accomplish  it  *in  Japan  was  a  failure.  Such  a 
union  seems  impossible  now  in  the  United  .States,  but  we  believe 
it  would  be  easier  to  accomplish  than  it  seems.  We  may  accredit 
this  first  success  in  part  to  the  resolutions  passed  not  a  year  ago 
by  the  missionary  conference  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
held  in  this  city.  Those  resolutions  indicated  just  such  a  union 
as  has  now  been  provided  for  at  the  inception  of  missionary 
work  in  the  Philippines." 


HOW 


MUCH     DID     PAUL     KNOW    OF 
HISTORIC   LIFE   OF  JESUS? 


THE 


THE  careful' student  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  has  often  asked  : 
How  much  did  Paul  know  about  the  actual  life  of  Jesus  on 
earth?  A  recent  article  by  Dr.  Rhys  Rees  Lloyd,  professor  of 
New-Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Pacific  Seminary  (Cong., 
San  Francisco)  seeks  to  answer  this  question  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  thirteen  epistles  usually  attributed  to  this  apostle, 
and  confines  himself  strictly  to  these,  leaving  out  all  references 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Writing  in  Bibli- 
ot/ieca  Sacra  (April) ,  he  says  : 

"The  apostle  gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  place  and 
the  attending  circumstances  of  this  famous  birth.  Did  Paul 
know  anything  about  the  thoughts  recorded  in  regard  to  the 
birth  by  Matthew  and  Luke?  We  can  not  tell.  Speculation, 
therefore,  about  his  knowledge  on  these  points  seems  useless." 

All  the  incidents  connected  with  the  "baptism  "  and  "tempta- 
tion "  of  Jesus,  even  the  bare  events  themselves,  are  "passed  by 
unnoticed, "  remarks  Professor  Lloyd.  One  is,  moreover,  sur- 
prised to  find  to  how  slight  an  extent  Paul  is  a  reporter  of  even 
the  most  striking  sayings  of  Jesus  : 

"  Weary  of  the  silence  and  of  the  general  statements  respect- 
ing the  birth  and  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  we  pass  with  eagerness 
to  His  public  career.  This  period  brings  before  us  the  two  forms 
of  the  Savior's  activity,  His  teaching  and  His  deeds.  Upon 
each  of  these  we  must  now  seek  for  light.  A  careful  search  of 
these  letters  finds  only  three  possible  allusions  to  the  teachings 
that  kept  the  people  of  Palestine  hanging  in  wonder  upon  the 
gracious  lips  of  Jesus.  Two  of  these  allusions  are  so  general  as 
to  give  us  no  conception  of  the  forms  and  contents  of  that  teach- 
ing. In  i  Tim.  vi.  13  we  read  that  '  Christ  Jesus  witnessed  the 
good  confession  before  Pilate.'  What  was  this  'good  confes- 
sion'? Was  it  a  particular  statement?  If  so,  what  were  its 
contents?  No  answers  are  given  to  these  questions.  The  other 
general  allusion  reads  as  follows :  '  And  might  reconcile  them 
both  in  one  body  unto  God  through  the  [or  His]  cross,  having 
slain  the  enmity  thereby;  and  he  came  and  preached  peace  to 
you  that  were  afar  off,  and  peace  to  them  that  were  nigh'  (Ephes. 
ii.  17).  .  .  .  Only  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25,  do  we  rind  Paul  quoting 
any  of  the  words  of  his  Lord." 

Professor  Lloyd  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  slightness 
of  Paul's  allusions  to  the  trial,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  executioners  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  only  as  "the 
Jews,"  "the  rulers  of  this  age."  As  to  the  burial,  there  is  only  a 
reference  to  the  bare  fact  (1  Cor.  xv.  4),  without  specification  of 
time,  place,  or  manner.  About  the  resurrection,  however,  Paul 
is  very  explicit,  and  refers  to  the  event  some  twenty  times.  Of 
the  ascension  no  details  are  given  as  to  place,  time,  witnesses, 
or  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  event.     The  writer  continues : 

"Our  surprise  at  the  meagerness  of  the  information  imparted 
to  us  is  far  from  being  matched  by  the  satisfaction  of  its  strength. 
The  phenomena  presented  to  our  attention  show  clearly  that 
these  letters  were  designed  by  their  author  only  for  the  churches 
and  individuals  to  whom  they  were  written.  If  we  insist  on 
claiming  that  these  epistles  were  penned  'for  the  permanent  in- 
struction of  the  churches  of  the  world,'  still  their  form  and  con- 
tents will  show  palpably  their  lack  of  fitness  for  such  ser- 
vice  

"  Are  we  authorized  to  teach  that  Paul  was  ignorant  of  all  of 


the  things:-'  By  no  means.  There  was  no  necessity  for  crowd- 
ing all  of  his  information  upon  any  one  of  these  topics  into  all, 
or  even  into  any,  of  these  tetters.  Yes,  'letters,'  not  treati 
Four  of  them  are  private  letters  to  individuals,  who  were  not  ex- 
pected, as  the  form  and  contents  of  the  respective  missives  clearly 
demonstrate,  to  give  them  publicity.  These  epistles  were  writ- 
ten to  persons  who  had  heard  Paul  preach  at  length,  or  who  had 
conversed  with  him  leisurely  in  private.  The  letters  supple- 
ment, therefore,  more  or  less  the  oral  instruction  which  had  been 
given  to  these  readers." 

The  writer  concludes  that  while  Paul  may  have  known  a 
many  of  the  events  stated   in  the  Gospels,  many  of  the  state- 
ments  which   we   now  have   in   the   Xew-Testament  documents 
were  probably  unknown  to  him. 


THE   GREAT   FIELD    FOR    EXCAVATIONS    IN 

PALESTINE. 

THE  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of  increased  facilities 
for  archeological  study  in  Palestine  resulted  last  year  in 
the  establishment  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and 
Research  in  Jerusalem,  with  Professor  Torrey,  of  Yale,  as  its 
first  director.  The  school,  as  we  noted  at  the  time,  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  help  of  the  Archeological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  as  is  the  case  with  the  similar  schools  of  classi- 
cal studies  in  Rome  and  Athens.  The  many  forces  of  destruc- 
tion and  disintegration  now  at  work  in  the  Holy  Land  render  it 
of  pressing  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  all  archeologists,  that 
immediate  excavations  should  take  place  ;  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  presidents  of  the  principal  American  universities  and 
of  many  prominent  rabbis  and  Christian  clergymen,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $200,000  as  an  endowment  for 
the  exploring  work  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  in 
Jerusalem.  Bib  Ha  (June)  prints  the  following  editorial  state- 
ment, which  appeared  originally  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  writer  says  : 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Palestine,  a  center  of  interest  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  should  be  almost  virgin  ground  to  the  ex- 
cavator. Its  surface  has  been  carefully  studied,  but  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  promising  archeological  fields  have  been  ex- 
cavated. Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  surface  of 
the  hundreds  of  '  tells, '  or  great  artificial  mounds  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  and  in  the  buried  ruins  of  the  rocky  ridges  are  re- 
mains of  the  greatest  value  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  enrichment  of  our  knowledge  of  the  arts,  history,  and  lan- 
guages of  the  various  races  identified  with  this  meeting-place  of 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization.  Articles  so  far  found  in  the 
mere  scratching  of  the  surface  range  from  the  paleolithic  age 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  including  remains  of 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hittite,  Philistine,  Amorite,  Moabite, 
Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  early  Arab,  and  Crusading 
occupation.  The  cities  of  the  Philistine  plain,  Samaria,  Beth 
Shan,  Jericho,  Heshbon,  Hebron.  Beisan,  and  many  other  places 
offer  tempting  opportunities  to  the  archeologist.  Probably  no 
country  so  promising  in  interesting  results  stdl  remains  practi- 
cally untouched  and  in  need  of  immediate  attention.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Xies,  who  has  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  ground  with  a  view  to  undertaking 
subsequent  excavation,  ancient  buildings  are  largely  used  as 
stone  quarries,  and  the  depredations  so  familiar  to  students 
Rome  and  Greece  threaten  to  destroy  priceless  historical  1 
dence.  The  demand  of  tourists  for  curios  has  stimulated  the 
rifling  of  ancient  tombs,  and  at  Beisan  the  Khan  el  Ahmar,  until 
now  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  Saracenic  khans,  was  recently 
partly  pulled  down  to  furnish  stone  for  the  roadbed  of  the  Haifa- 
Damascus  railway.  At  Jerash  the  Circassians  are  rapidly  de- 
stroying some  of  the  most  complete  Roman  ruins,  which  include 
two  almost  perfect  theaters,  several  temples,  a  forum  surrounded 
by  columns  and  containing  a  bema.  an  almost  perfect  street  of 
columns,  a  practically  perfect  naumachia,  baths,  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch 

"  If  American  liberality  can   be  sufficiently  enlisted  to  occupy 
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this  new  archeological  field,  it  will  be  exceedingly  creditable  to 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of  the  world.  The  discovery  and 
preservation  of  the  buried  records,  which  are  likely  to  settle 
many  of  the  disputed  points  of  Biblical  history,  and  largely  aug- 
ment our  knowledge  of  the  many  races  besides  the  Jews  who 
have  left  their  traces  in  Palestine,  would  be  a  scholarly  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  importance." 


MR.   ZANGWILL 


GN    THE    JEW 
2000  A.D. 


IN    THE    YEAR 


MR.  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL,  the  English  novelist  and  play, 
wright,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  somewhat  tenta- 
tive and  middle-of-the-road  Zionist ;  but  nothing  could  well  be 
more  positive  than  his  convictions  concerning  Zionism  and  the 
future  of  the  Jewish  race  expressed  in  a  recent  interview  at  his 
home  in  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  as  reported  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail.  Without  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  Mr.  Zangwill 
says  that  "it  seems  increasingly  probable  that  the  Jews  will  re- 
turn in  increasing  numbers  to  Palestine,  their  old  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  home";  and,  he  adds,  "by  the  year  2,000  a.d.  I 
don't  see  why  there  shouldn't  be  2,000,000  Jews  inhabiting  the 
land,  transforming  it  into  a  garden  of  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
supplying  it  with  harbors  and  railways,  and  a  government  of 
their  own  which  will  be  the  model  government  of  the  world." 
He  continued : 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  mission  of  the  Jews  is  this  :  to 
be  a  people  set  on  a  hill— on  Zion's  Hill — whose  social,  political, 
agricultural,  and  religious  condition  will  be  the  moral  beacon- 
light  of  the  world.  From  the  laws  of  that  community  other  na- 
tions will  learn  to  govern  wisely.  From  her  social  condition 
other  nations  will  learn  the  science  of  sociology.  From  her 
spiritual  supremacy  other  nations  will  learn  the  real  mean- 
ing of  religion.  In  short,  I  believe  the  hope  of  humanity  lies 
in  the  development  of  the  Jewish  race  after  their  return  to  Pales- 
tine. 

"From  the  time  of  Christ  until  this  generation  the  outside 
world  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Jews. 
For  long  centuries  the  Jew  was  persecuted  by  Christian  and  pa- 
gan in  every  country,  and  this  very  fact  led  to  the  preservation 
of  his  individuality.  Frowned  upon  everywhere,  the  Jews  drew 
closer  to  one  another,  intermarried  among  themselves,  and  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  And  this 
was  their  salvation. 

"Recently,  however,  the  absolute  freedom  granted  to  them  in 
almost  all  civilized  countries  has  tended  to  destroy  their  identity 
as  a  race.  They  are  no  longer  bound  to  one  another  by  the 
strongest  ties  in  the  world — those  of  persecution — but  have  min- 
gled with  the  general  community  ;  and  the  Jew  is  to-day  seeking 
his  own  interests,  financial  or  social,  largely  forgetful  of  his  fel- 
low Jews.  The  common  idea  that  all  Jews  work  unselfishly  for 
each  other  is  no  longer  true.  They  have  imbibed  the  paganism 
of  your  so-called  Christian  nations,  and  every  man  is  trying  to 
get  the  better  of  the  other.  Five  years  ago  this  condition >was 
absolutely  alarming.  It  appeared  as  tho  the  Jewish  race  would 
shortly  become  merged  with  other  races  and  disappear  altogeth- 
er, after  its  wonderful  preservation  during  3,000  years. 

"Frankly,  I  may  say  that  my  hopes  for  the  race  lie  largely  in 
the  political  Zionist  movement,  whether  in  its  director  indirect 
effects.  Under  the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  Dr.  ilerzl  it  is  ma- 
king steady  progress.  Its  first  object  is  to  raise  sufficient  money 
to  obtain  the  land  of  Palestine  from  the  Sultan,  under  whose 
suzerainty  the  movement  would  be  carried  out. 

"Already  about  a  million  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  this 
fund,  and  every  city  and  almost  every  village  in  the  world  has 
its  band  of  enthusiastic  Zionists.  I  may  state,  by  the  way,  that 
this  money  has  not  been  contributed  by  the  rich  Jews  generally, 
but  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Jews.  The  rich  take  little  interest  in 
the  scheme.  They  are  often  men  who  have  the  bent  for  mere 
money-making  and  have  largely  lost  their  patriotism.  They 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  in  the  world's  chief  centers 
of  activity.  Their  position  is  secure,  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  the  reclaiming  of  Palestine,  and  seem  to  care  little  for  the 
plan.     This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  damp  the  enthusiasm 


of  the  anient  Zionists.  The  money  is  fast  coming  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  accomplish  our  desires.  Then,  hav- 
ing gained  possession  of  the  land,  we  should  not  be  so  foolish  as 
to  rush  great  numbers  of  uneducated  and  unskilled  Jews  into 
the  country,  but  would  use  Jewish  shrewdness  is  sending  skilled 
agriculturists,  carpenters,  merchants,  and  men  and  women  gen- 
erally, who,  under  the  guidance  of  practical  idealists,  would 
form  a  sound  basis  of  the  model  community  that  is  to  be.'' 

Mr.  Zangwill  finds  in  the  great  work  of  contemjiorary  Hebrew 
scholarship,  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,"  ground  for  his  faith  in 
a  renaissance  of  Jewish  spirituality,  patriotism,  and  learning. 
To  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
have  heretofore  referred.  Mr.  Zangwill,  in.  conclusion,  thus 
speaks  of  this  work  and  its  influence  on  the  future  development 
of  the  Jew  ■ 

"However,  our  salvation  may  lie  in — as  it  will  certainly  be 
supplemented  by — the  other  great  force  at  work,  the  spiritual 
itlea,  which  is  represented  by  the  above-mentioned  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia. That  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  production.  Prepared 
under  the  editorship  of  a  score  of  the  foremost  Jewish  scholars  of 
the  worldj  it  will  open  up  sources  of  knowledge  which  were  hith- 
erto largely  unknown  to  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  As  the  '  eman- 
cipated' Jews  become  familiar  with  their  traditions,  and  the 
renewed  possibility  of  a  mission  for  them,  they  will  tend  to  be 
linked  together' as  the  honored  wardens  of  a  great  treasure. 
They  will  recognize  the  beauty  and  supremacy  of  their  code  of 
laws,  of  morals  and  of  religion,  and,  tho  they  are  scattered  every- 
where over  the  earth,  they  will  be  spiritually  consolidated,  and 
each  one  will  be  a  sort  of  missionary  to  the  community  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  right  living. 
This  may  be  the  mission  of  the  Jews  ;  a  spiritual  community 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  entire  earth,  instead  of  a  political 
community  concentrated  in  Palestine.  But  both  forms  of  influ- 
ence on  the  world  could  be  exerted  simultaneously,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  Palestine  to  absorb  more  than  a  nucleus  of  the 
Jewish  race. 

"Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  world  is  daily  coming 
round  to  the  Jewish  conception  of  life.  Christianity  has  proved 
a  failure.  Look  at  the  Christian  nations  to-day,  warring  against 
one  another  like  savages.  What  a  spectacle  is  presented  by  the 
allied  armies  in  China  !  The  battle  of  the  future  is  between  the 
old  Judaism  and  the  new  paganism.  A  sense  of  justice  is  what 
the  world  needs  to-day — such  justice  as  was  preached  and  fore- 
told by  the  great  Jewish  prophets,  and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  left 
to  the  Jewish  race — whether  as  a  model  community  in  Palestine 
or  as  a  spiritual  army  scattered  over  the  world — to  supply  this 
need,  and  to  make  justice  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  men." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  at  Cincinnati  on  July  7,  Secretary  John  Willis  Baer  an- 
nounced that  in  the  second  decade  of  the  history  of  the  movement,  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  local  church  societies  had  been  from  16,274  to 
61,427.  The  increase  in  the  past  year  had  been  about  2,000  societies,  with 
100,000  members.     The  total  membership  is  now  nearly  4,000,000  members. 

A  WRITER  has  iately  classed  the  "anti-Romanizing"  movement  of  Kensit 
and  his  followers  in  ihe  English  church  as  at  bottom  more  a  movement 
against  ecclesiastical  domination  than  against  doctrine  and  usage,  except 
so  far  as  these  symbolize  priestly  rule.  That  this  diagnosis  of  the  case  is 
not  wholly  groundless  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  following  words  of 
The  Church  Review  iMay  30),  the  leading  organ  of  the  Ritualistic  party.  It 
says,  defining  the  relations  of  state  and  church  :  "Not  only  individuals,  but 
nations  and  the  rulers  of  nations  as  such,  are  to  be  brought  beneath  the 
yoke  of  Christ.  Judicabil  in  nationibus.  The  acts  of  Government,  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  disciplinary,  are  moral  acts,  and  as  such  are,  in  the 
ideal  community,  equally  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  with  the 
moral  acts  of  individuals.  In  that  ideal  community  establishment  is  no 
piece  of  machinery,  it  is  the  inevitable  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  of  its  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  in  His  Holy  Church.  We  fear 
that  some  defective  view  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Church  underlies  the 
contention  to  which  we  are  referring.  If,  in  fact,  the  days  are  passed  in 
which  Holy  Church  may  assert  her  power  as  judge  among  the  nations,  it  is 
no  mark  of  progress;  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  the  result  of  men's  sin  :  sin 
within,  which  has  divided  Christendom  and  weakened  the  arm  of  the  hier- 
archy in  its  dealings  with  the  nations  ;  and  sin  without,  which  has  brought 
it  about  that  citizenship  and  Catholicism  are  no  longer  inseparable  ideas." 
The  English  Church  has  been  often  accused  of  Erastianism,  but  ultramon- 
tane claims  have  scarcely  gone  further  than  those  made  here. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


WILL    THE    AUSTRIAN     KAISER    BE    CROWNED 
KING   OF    BOHEMIA? 

THE  recent  visit  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  Prague,  the 
first  in  ten  years,  is  hailed  by  the  continental  press  as  a 
sign  that  the  reconciliation  between  German  and  Czech  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  It  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  triumph 
for  the  new  Austrian  premier,  Baron  von  Korber,  and  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Emperor  is  inclined  to  grant  the  ardent  wish  of 
the  Czechs  that  he  be  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.  While  his  re- 
ception was  enthusiastic  and  evidently  sincere,  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  pointed  out  by  the  Journal  des  D&bats  (Paris),  that  the  in- 
vitations to  the  public  functions  were  printed,  not  in  German 
nor  in  Czech,  but  in  French.  The  Viennese  journals,  neverthe- 
less, regard  the  visit  as  a  happy  sign  of  peace  for  the  empire. 
It  will  "reestablish  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  throughout 
Europe,  "  declares  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  It  really  means  that 
if  the  Germans  and  Czechs  come  to  some  satisfactory  agreement, 
and  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  themselves,  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King  of  Bohemia  in  Prague  may  not  be  long  deferred. 
This,  the  Presse  points  out,  would  be  the  summit  of  Bohemian 
ambition,  "just  as  a  coronation  at  Budapest,  thirty-four  years 
ago,  was  the  realization  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Hunga- 
rians." 

Austria  wishes  nothing  to-day  more  ardently,  declares  the 
Fremdenblatt  (Vienna),  the  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  than 
that  it  may  "speedily  see  an  end  brought  to  the  deadly  war  and 
paralyzing  political  rivalry  between  Czechs  and  Germans."  The 
Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  Count  Goluchowski's  Hungarian  or- 
gan, argues  in  the  same  vein  and  declares  that  it  believes  Aus- 
tria's malady  of  internal  strife  now  shows  symptoms  of  losing 
its  grip.  Dr.  Rieger,  a  veteran  Czech  statesman,  former  leader 
of  the  Old  Czech  party  in  the  Reichsrath,  however,  expresses  it 
as  his  opinion  (Neues  Tageblatt ',  of  Vienna)  that  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  is  merely  a  "  happy  incident, "  and  that  it  has  no  further 
significance  than  as  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Bohemia  is  part  of 
Austria.  Referring  to  the  persistent  reports  that  Pan-Slavism 
has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  Bohemian  people,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  them  sigh  for  incorporation  with  Russia,  Dr.  Rie- 
ger says:  "Pan-Slavism  is  pure  nonsense.  It  is  true  that  the 
Czechs  sympathize  with  other  Slav  peoples,  but  they  can  never 
forget  that  they  are  Western  Europeans,  permeated,  like  the 
Germans  themselves,  with  Occidental  culture.  Their  traditions, 
arts,  and  social  order  rest  upon  a  Roman  basis,  while  those  of  the 
Eastern  Slavs  have  a  Byzantine  foundation  entirely  foreign  to 
the  Czechs." 

French  journals  congratulate  Dr.  von  Korber  on  his  success  in 
bringing  together,  if  only  temporarily,  two  of  the  most  bitterly 
hostile  of  the  warring  elements  of  the  empire.  If  the  visit  of  the 
aged  Austrian  monarch  to  Prague,  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  is, 
as  it  certainly  seems  to  be,  "a  proffer  of  good  will  from  Teuton 
to  Slav,  a  half-promise  of  his  coronation  as  King  of  Bohemia  and 
the  restoration  of  at  least  some  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown 
of  St.  Wenceslaus,  the  world  will  salute  Austria-Hungary  and 
congratulate  her.  Probably,  however,  it  is  merely  a  truce  in  the 
battle." 

It  is  all  interesting,  and  a  bit  amusing,  says    The  Spectator 
(London)  in  reference  to  the  situation,  and  it  continues: 

"The  two  nationalities  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  a  loy- 
alty which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  sincere  ;  but  the  offi- 
cials have  t<>  walk  warily,  as  at  the  slightest  sign  of  favor  to 
either  side  the  other  one  snarls  angrily  or  sulks.  Invitations  are 
sent  ill  French  lest  either  Czech  or  German  should  appear  to  be 
preferred.  There  are  solemn  discussions  as  to  which  theater  is 
to  be  visited  first,  ending  in  a  decision  for  the  Czech  house,  be- 
cause the  play  is  a  new  one.     To  judge  from  the  accounts,  civil 


war  would  be  imminent  on  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  but  we 
read  the  accounts  of  rioting  in  Belfast,  and  are  hoc  greatly  troub- 
led for  Prague.  Part,  at  least,  of  the  strug^  on  because 
both  factions  are  aware  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  fight  it  out." 
—  Translations  made  for The  Literai  v  Digi 


PAN-AMERICANISM      AND       THE       APPREHEN- 
SIONS   IT   AWAKENS. 

A  NUMBER  of   European,   Canadian,   and  South   American 
journals  are  using  the  Pan-American  Expo  i  Buffalo 

as  an  opportunity  for  giving  expression  to  their  views  on  Pan- 
Americanism  in  general  and  the  relation  of  the  United  St;, 
to  other  American  nations  in  particular.  The  lesson  of  Pan- 
Americanism  for  the  smaller  American  states  is  simply  this, 
writes  Alcide  Ebray,  in  the  Journal  des  Di  batl  (Paris)  :  Watch 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  especially  when  she  speaks 
of  protecting  you  against  the  tyranny  of  Europe.     He  continui 

"If  you  want  rapprochement  with  a  non  South  American' 
try,  look  to  your  mother,  .Spain,  rather  than  to  the  great  inva- 
ding republic  of  the  North.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  so-called 
Ibero-American  union  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  chimera.  But 
it  is  much  more  capable  of  realization  than  the  wholly  visionary 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance.  Great  Britain,  being  both  a  North  and 
a  South  American  power,'  can  never  seem  finite  disinterested  in 
such  a  scheme.  But  Spain  having  abandoned  all  pretensio 
political  influence  in  South  America,  and  her  intentions  being 
therefore  above  suspicion,  a  rapprochement  between  her  and  her 
ancient  colonies  is  comparatively  easy  of  realization  from  an  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  economic  standpoint." 

Spain,  declares  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  is  still  essentially  an 
American  nation,  altho  not  such  in  a  political  sense.     It  say- 

"Spain  is  an  American  nation,  not  only  because  of  her  historic 
antecedents,  but  also  because  of  her  present  influence.  To-day 
forty  millions  of  men  speak  her  language  in  the  new  continent 
and  the  Spanish  emigration  to  the  American  republics  keeps 
alive  the  love  for  the  mother-land,  strengthens  the  ties  that  bind 
the  new  states  to  the  ancient  European  nation,  and  helps  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  her  continued  existence,  her  language,  her 
faith,  her  civilization,  her  spirit ;  all  her  virtues  and  defects  live 
in  her  oversea  children." 

Espaha  Moderna,  the  Madrid  review,  contains  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  closing  with  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  Europe  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Latin- 
America  against  the  "peri/e  yanaui."  "Oh,  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  England,"  it  calls,  "save  us  and  the  virgin  South 
American  continent  from  the  barbaric  Vankees  !  "  The  Prensa 
(Buenos  Ayres),  the  Lei  (Santiago  de  Chile),  and  the  Union 
Ibero-Americana  (Madrid)  also  contain  articles  pointing  out 
the  "Vankee  peril."  The  South  American  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  interests  of  British  investors  in  South 
America,  has  a  long  article  praising  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion and  calling  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  growing 
American  enterprise  in  the  Southern  continent.  The  Discusion 
(Havana),  commenting  on  the  large  German  emigration  to 
Brazil,  and  the  talk  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  declares  that  the 
United  States  must  be  watched  in  South  America.  For  Cuba  to 
fall  entirely  into  the  power  of  this  colossus,  it  says,  would  be  a 
great  calamity.  The  well-known  political  economist,  Pierre  Le- 
roy-Beaulieu,  contributes  to  the  Economist e  Franc aise  (Paris)  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  relations,  commercial  and  politi< 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America. 
He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"If    they   are  shrewd,    the   Latin-Americans  will  ur. 
that,  from    their   point  of  view,  the    Monroe   doctrine    me. 
merely  'America  for  the  Americans.'  but  'South  .'  I  for  the 

.South  Americans.'      The  peril  of    foreign   domination   is  much 
more  likely  to  come  to  them  from  the  Unite'.    3         -   than  from 
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Europe.  It  would  seem  almost  self-evident  that  since  the  Span- 
ish-American  war  all  sections  of  Latin  America,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Brazil,  would  feel  more  in  sympathy  with  Spain 
than  with  the  United  States.  The  course  of  the  Yankees  in  Cuba 
has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Washington 
Government,  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  great  qualities  of 
the  American  people  (respect  we  have  often  been  glad  to  show), 
and  admitting  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  wish  to  extend 
their  influence  over  the  Southern  continent,  still  we  are  convinced 
that,  in  the  general  interest  of  humanity,  a  certain  diversity  of 
civilization  is  beneficial,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  themselves,  it  is  desirable  that  they  do  not  concede 
to  the  United  States  an}-  economic  privileges  which  they  see  fit 
to  withhold  from  their  mother  lands  in  Europe." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  waxes  wroth  over  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  recent  speech  on  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr. 
Bombastes  Furioso  Roosevelt,  it  says,  has  joined  Senator  Lodge 
"in  defying  all  Europe  and  Great  Britain  to  interpose  their  inter- 
ference betwesn  the  States  and  the  overflowing  affection  of  the 
forty  millions  of  the  South  American  republics."     It  continues  : 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  it  has  about  as  little  relation 
to  the  truth  as  the  humanitarian  pretenses  on  which  the  war 
against  Spain  was  declared.  Now  the  Monroe  Doctrine  triply 
exaggerated  and  the  rejection  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  are 
the  means  by  which  South  America  is  to  be  prevented  from  being 
snatched  from  the  loving  arms  of  the  States.  The  'two  Ameri- 
cas '  are  to  declare  that  Europe  shall  not  enter  in  established  col- 
onies, or  seek  the  partition  of  Central  or  Southern  America.  The 
States  were  bullying  Venezuela  a  short  time  ago  and  Venezuela 
turned  nasty.  Now  they  will  try  to  bully  or  cajole  her  into  deny- 
ing 'Germany  \he  lease  of  a  small  island  for  a  coaling-station. 
Soon  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  speak  in  South  America  without 
asking  permission  of  the  States. 
But  we  fancy  South  America  would 
prefer  even  the  attentions  of  Europe 
to  those  of  their  friends  on  the 
North.  It  is  pleasant  for  Europe 
to  be  menaced  with  the  commer- 
cial fist  and  the  mailed  fist  of 
America  at  the  same  time  !  " 

Canadian  journals  are  somewhat 
touchy  on  the  subject  of  the  Mdnroe 
Doctrine.  We  have  no  particular 
quarrel  with  the  idea,  says  Events 
(Ottawa) ,  that  is,  with  it  as  stated  ; 
but  we  have  a  distinct  quarrel  with 
what  it  implies : 

"If  it  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  any  old-world  Power  estab- 
lished in  America,   and  its  aim  is 


UNCLE  SAM  WOOS  CUBA,   BUT    HE    FEAKS  SHE   Will.  NOT  LIKE    HIS 

BOUQU1    1  . 

"All,  she  says  yes  !  " 

— Discu&ion.  Havana. 


as  much  to  get  rid  of  those  who  are  here  as  to  keep  out  those 
w  lio  wisli  to  come.  It  has  succeeded  in  driving  Spain  out,  and  it 
would  like  to  see  the  last  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  why  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  find  opposition  in  Canada." 

The  Telegram  (Toronto)  becomes  very  weary  when  it  even 
thinks  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  "Why  should  there  be  a  Pan- 
American  fair  at  all,  or  why  should  Buffalo  be  the  site  of  such  an 
enterprise?"  it  asks',  and  it  adds:  "There  are  signs  of  public 
weariness  at  the  tendency  of  every  'jerkwater'  town  in  the 
United  States  to  create  an  exposition  which  will  shake  the  earth 
with  its  myriad  wonders." 

The  Pan-American  idea,  however,  appeals  strongly  to  another 
Canadian  journal.  The  World,  also  of  Toronto.  Pan-American- 
ism, says  The  World,  is  the  vogue  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  United  States  is  the  great  champion  of  arbitration,  and 
Canada  agrees  with  her.  Canada  also  believes  in  Pan-Ameri- 
canism, which  we  use  as  "a  synonym  for  harmony  among  the 
independent  states  of  the  American  continent."  Pan-Ameri- 
canism ought  to  supplant  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  World 
then  elaborates  its  views  as  follows  : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  application  to  but  a  single  Ameri- 
can country.  That  was  the  United  States.  Pan-Americanism 
covers  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America.  It  works  for  the 
peace  and  advancement  of  the  whole  Western  hemisphere.  .  .  . 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  prepared  to  go  even  further  along  the 
line  of  progress  than  has  been  suggested  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Pan-American  states.  We  would  make  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  occasion  for  settling  all  existing  dis- 
putes between  the  American  states,  and  even  for  an  exchange  of 
odd  bits  of  territory  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  trea- 
ties. .  .  .  Why  should  the  two  coun- 
tries not  agree  to  recognize  each 
other's  special  sphere,  the  one  as 
the  southern  and  the  other  as  the 
northern  power  of  North  America? 
Alaska  geographically  belongs  to 
Canada,  as  does  also  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  There 
is  also  a  little  piece  of  territory 
in  the  Lake-of-the- Woods,  the  so- 
called  northwest  angle,  that  ought 
to  be  Canadian  territory.  We  pro- 
pose that  these  irregularities  should 
be  straightened  out.  We  do  not  ask 
the  United  States  to  give  us  any- 
thing without  compensation.  We 
would  offer  a  full  equivalent  for 
these  three  pieces  of  territory.  Just 
exactly  what  this  equivalent  should 
be  we  are  not  prepared  to  state, 
but  we  might  suggest  the  transfer 


DENTISTRY  WITH   Ok   WITHOUT    A  NFS  I  111    riCS. 
Uncle  Sam  is  bound  to  get  some  sort  of  a  decision  from  the  Cuban  Con- 
vention. Discusion,  Havana, 


UNCI.E    SAM    TAKES    A    "TOPPER"    WITH    HIS    LUNCH. 

UNCLE  Sam   (when  he  hears  the  Supreme  Court  decision):   "Ah,  now  I 
can  digest  these  goodies  nicely.''  —Discusion,  Havana. 
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of  some  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  giving  to  the  United 
States  a  free  hand  to  construct  an  Isthmian  Canal." 

Commenting  upon  these  suggestions,  The  Sun  (New  York) 
and  The  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago)  observe  that  Canada,  not  being 
an  independent  nation,  can  scarcely  take  the  first  move  in  ma- 
king such  a  radical  departure  as  an  exchange  of  territory.  If 
Canada,  says  the  latter  journal,  desires  to  promote  the  Pan- 
American  ideal,  she  must  cease  to  violate  it  by  clinging  to  Brit- 
ish connection.  This  seems  to  Events  (Ottawa)  like  a  covert 
hint  at  forcible  annexation  by  the  United  States;  but  Canada, 
says  Events,  knows  her  rights  and  is  able  to  maintain  them. — 
Translations  made  for  Tin.  Literary  Digest. 


A     FRENCHMAN     ON     THE 
COMMONS. 


HOUSE    OF 


A  FRENCHMAN  has  been   studying  the   British   House  of 
Commons,  and  has  given  in  the  Matin  (Paris)  his  conclu- 
sions over  the  initials  P.  M.  G.    The  gist  of  these  is  given  below: 

"Have  you  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  listened? 
No?  Then  you  have  missed  the  best  of  English  comedies.  I 
will  describe. 

"  In  front  of  me  sits  a  gentleman  in  a  long  wig  ;  in  front  of  him 
two  lesser  gentlemen  in  lesser  wigs.  The  great  gentleman  is 
called  the  Speaker.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  because  he 
never  opens  his  mouth.  The  other  gentlemen  are  his  clerks ; 
they  suck  pens  continually. 

"On  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  sit  many  plump,  red-faced, 
well-dressed  Englishmen.  These  are  Conservatives.  On  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker  sit  fewer,  pale-faced,  long-haired,  tragic- 
looking  Englishmen.     These  are  Liberals. 

"Let  me  describe  their  talk.  One  of  the  Liberals — he  is  a 
Welshman — gets  on  his  feet.  He  is  very  white,  very  tragic. 
His  hair  is  brushed  as  carefully  as  that  on  a  lady's  poodle,  and 
with  the  same  Sunday-school  finish.  He  is  young,  and  his  hair 
announces  that  he  is  well  pleased  with  the  state  of  his  soul.  You 
feel  that  he  would  be  really  surprised  if  he  did  not  go  to  heaven. 
What  does  he  say?  Listen.  The  British  army  is  composed  of 
the  scum  of  the  earth.  The  officers  are  savage  barbarians.  The 
war  is  a  disgrace  to  England,  and  she  will  be  punished  for  it — 
some  day.  His  voice  vibrates  like  one  of  the  London  Twopenny 
Tubes.  His  eyes  flash,  his  arms  saw  the  air.  All  around  him 
the  Liberals  sit,  white,  silent,  tragic-looking. 

"But  what  is  it  we  hear?  My  friends,  we  hear  laughter,  loud, 
red-faced  laughter.  It  comes  from  the  Conservatives.  Look  at 
their  crowded  benches.  Are  they  not  one  broad  grin,  one  big 
red  face?  The  more  the  good  young  Welshman  proves  the  cru- 
elty of  the  British  officer,  the  more  do  these  Conservatives  laugh, 
the  broader  do  they  grin.  They  are  hard-hearts,  these  Conser- 
vatives. 

"Another  Liberal  is  soon  what  they  call  'up.'  He  comes  from 
Ireland.  Black  is  his  hair;  black  eyebrows,  like  the  stroke  of 
a  quill-pen,  press  upon  his,  eyelids.  He  has  the  white,  tragic 
face,  the  flashing  eyes  ;  he  has  also  the  black  beard.  His  clothes 
hang  loosely  on  his  frame  ;  a  lock  of  black  hair  slashes  his  white 
brow.  He  has  a  really  beautiful  brogue,  and  he  has  pulled  out 
the  tremolo  stop. 

"We  listen  to  him.  The  English  soldiers  are  villains;  t  lie  offi- 
cers are  blackguards.  The  English  burn  the  farms  of  the  good 
Boers.  The  English  ill-treat  the  nice  Boer  women.  The  Eng- 
lish cause  the  tears  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  sweet  little  Boer 
children.  Brutal  English  !  Long-suffering  Boers  !  One  can  see 
the  flames  Leaping  from  the  farm  roof,  and  hear  the  wail  of  the 
women,  also  the  yell  of  the  nice  little  children.  Blood  swims 
before  the  eyes.     Oh,  it  is  terrible  ! 

"Again  there  is  laughter.  Again  the  crowded  benches  are  full 
of  jovial,  red-faced  laughter.  It  is  the  deep  chuckle  of  those 
Conservatives  again. 

"Let  me  generalize.  The  Conservative  is  one  who  attacks  the 
Liberal  for  misgoverning  the  country.  The  Liberal  is  one  who 
attacks  the  country  for  misgoverning  the  world.  And  between 
the  two  the  business  of  the  empire  goes  on. 

"I  enjoy  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  real  nice  to  hear  these 
English  blackening  their  own  characters.     Does  it  not  save  us 


trouble?  They  seem,  all  of  them  who  are  in  earnest,  to  desire, 
more  than  they  desire  riches,  that  their  country  should  be  proved 
wicked  and  wrong.  They  have  newspapers  which  are  trying 
every  day  to  prove  this  ;  and  Englishmen  buy  them,  read  their 
own  damnation  there,  pay  their  pennies  to  see  themselves  called 
savages,  cut-throats,  blackguards.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
English  toiling  day  and  night  to  prove  that  their  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner  is  the  Old  Gentleman  himself.  This  is  perhaps  why  I 
call  their  country  'Merrie  England.'  Does  it  not  make 
laugh  ? 

"In  England  no  one  defends   the  empire.     It  is.   perhaps,  too 
big  to  be  defended.     And,  indeed,  when  one  sees  these  Coi; 
vatives  laughing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  begins  to  urn 
stand.     After  all,  my   friends,    perhaps  they  are  right.     When 
one  is  attacked,  is  it  not  the  best  thing  to  laugh? 

"Ah,  these  English!     But  they  are  not  so  stupid  after  all." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS     FRANCE     ABOUT    TO   ABSORB    MOROCCO? 

rPHE  sudden  appearance  of  two  French  men-of-war  in  the 
A  harbor  of  Tangier,  and  the  despatch  to  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  of  "extraordinary  embassies"  of 
Moors,  have  revived,  in  a  number  of  continental  journals,  the 
rumor  that  France  is  about  to  absorb  Morocco.  In  April  a  French 
officer  was  shot  by  Riffians  (subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco) 
under  very  brutal  circumstances.  A  money  indemnity  was  de- 
manded and  the  Sultan  has  given  his  promise  to  pay.  But  gov- 
ernmental and  social  disorder  in  Morocco  has  long  been  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  France,  whose  North  African  possessions  (Alge- 
ria and  Tunis)  are  closely  involved,  and  many  French  newspa- 
pers are  openly  advocating  a  French  protectorate  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Now,  they  declare,  is  the  moment  for 
the  coup.  The  whole  Morocco  question  is  examined  in  detail  by 
a  writer  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris).  This  is  the  propitious 
time  for  annexation,  he  declares.  Germany  appears  to  have 
abandoned  her  designs  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  ;  .Spain  is  still 
very  weak  from  the  war  with  the  United  States,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain is  paralyzed  by  her  contest  in  South  Africa.  Morocco,  he 
says,  would  be  much  more  profitable  than  Algeria  can  ever  be 
made  to  be  ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  natural 
wealth.  By  possession  of  this  region  France's  empire  in  North 
Africa  would  be  completed,  "bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  or 
the  sand."  It  would  be  "a  second,  vaster,  and  richer  France  to 
become  more  densely  populated  than  the  mother  country." 

A  number  of  Paris  newspapers,  including  the  Patrie,  the 
Liberie',  the  Petit  Parisien, the  An  tor  He',  and  the  Libre  Parole, 
openly  advocate  immediate  annexation  ;  but  the  more  sober  con- 
servative journals,  like  the  Temps  and  the  Journal  des  De'bats, 
declare  that  France  wishes  only  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
Morocco,  and  that  annexation  would  embroil  her  with  the  rest  of 
the  Europe  and  keep  her  hands  tied  for  years.  The  £clair 
(Paris),  in  an  article  which  is  generally  regarded  (says  the 
Temps)  as  "an  audacious  fiction, "  declares  that  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  is  willing  and  ready  to  accept  a  French  pi  ite,  and 

that  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  Russia,  which  recognize  t 
.  France  has  the  predominating  influence  and  interest  in  Morocco, 
will  offer  no  objections  to  the  protectorate.     Says  the  ]'..  /air  : 

"The  question  is  to  profit  without  delay  by  the  advantage  thus 
obtained,  and  so  to  act  that  the  recognition  of  i  : :ng 

position  shall  not  remain  a  merely  platonic  fact.     To  secure  this 
recognition  by  Morocco  herself  there  would  be  no  need   for  I  - 
plunge  into  a  war  of  conquest,  which  would,  without  doubt,  be 
long  and   costly,  and   would   certainly   alarm    th  c   mind. 

The  Sultan  is  well  aware  that  he  can  not  cum:  >".i  th<  ;  of 

"Europe." 

France  has  no  ulterior  designs  in  Morocco,  d<  'our- 

ttal des  Dibats  (Paris).     She  simply  desir 

tion  of  the  frontier  between  the  French  possessions  and  M 
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and  to  secure  its  protection.  The  other  European  Powers  inter- 
ested fully  understand  the  situation  and  have  preserved  the  most 
reserved  and  correct  attitude.  The  southwestern  section  of  Al- 
geria, however,  must  be  reorganized  so  that  no  further  Riffian 
outrages  will  be  possible.  The  Republic] ue  (Paris)  calls  for  a 
policy  of  greater  firmness  toward  the  Moorish  Government,  but 
also  for  a  very  clear  intimation  that  the  French  Government  is 
not  pursuing  a  policy  of  conquest.  We  French  are  not  longing 
for  conquest,  observes  the  Temps,  but  "our  privileged  position 
in  Morocco  is  based  on  both  geographical  and  historical  consider- 
ations, and  we  must  uphold  it."  The  Drapeau,  organ  of  the 
Patriotic  League  and  usually  extremely  chauvinistic,  declares 
that  the  question  is  far  from  settled,  and  warns  the  Government 
against  the  "madness of  an  adventure  in  Morocco."  It.  says  fur- 
ther: 

"To  attempt  to  conquer  the  country  would  be  utter  madness. 
We  should  have  ten  million  fanatics  against  us,  who  would  not 
sell  their  skins  any  more  cheaply  than  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 
Now  the  Boers,  with  women  and  children  included,  did  not  num- 
ber more  than  250,000,  and  we  knpw  how  much  blood  and  gold 
this  handful  of  heroes  has  cost  the  British  empire.  London  and 
Berlin  are  well  aware  of  our  danger,  and  would  be  delighted  to 
see  us  caught  in  such  a  trap." 

The  Petite  Journal  argues  in  a  similar  view.  Let  us  halt  in 
time,  it  says.  "Germany  smiles  amiably  at  us  to  entice  us  down 
the  dangerous  slope." 

The  German  press  has  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject,  altho 
there  are  some  criticisms  of  the  Eclair  article  in  the  Berlin  jour- 
nals. As  Tangier,  the  principal  seaport  of  Morocco,  is  almost 
directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  wants 
to  know  what  England  intends  to  do  about  it.  The  Indepen- 
dance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  on  the  other  hand,  pooh-poohs  the  Eclair 
article,  but  maintains  that  Germany's  commercial  interests  in 
Morocco  should  call  forth  some  statement  from  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment. The  nation  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  future  of 
Morocco  is,  of  course,  Spain.  While  France  has  given  Spain  as- 
surances that  the  status  quo,  political  or  territorial,  shall  not  be 
altered  in  Morocco,  yet,  says  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  Spanish  states- 
men are  on  the  alert,  and  Would  view  with  marked  displeasure 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  French  or  any  other  European  protec- 
torate over  Morocco. 

The  British  papers  do  not  appear  to  regard  the  matter  as  hav- 
ing yet  reached  a  serious  stage.  7 lie  Daily  Graphic  (London) 
warns  France  to  keep  her  hands  off  Tangier,  and  The  Pall  Mall 


Gazette  (London)  hopes  that  the"  British  Foreign  Office  will 
"watch  the  doings  of  her  neighbor  across  the  Channel  in  Mo- 
rocco, one  of  the  most  naturally  rich  corners,  one  of  the  very  few 
unparalleled  divisions  of  mysterious  Africa." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Dioest. 


The  Republic  of  the  Soul.— From  La  Eseucla  Moderna 
(Madrid)  we  take  the  following  very  ingenious  comparison  of  the 
human  soul  to  a  republic  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  United 
States : 

"The  soul  is  a  true  republic.  Its  government  is  popular,  elec- 
tive, alternative,  and  responsible.  Public  power  resides  in  the 
intelligence,  in  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  that  is  to  say,  the 
intellect  legislates,  the  will  executes,  and  the  conscience,  as  an 
inappealable  tribunal,  administers  justice  in  the  entire  territory. 
The  municipal  power  resides  in  the  senses,  which  exercise  their 
authority  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  republic. 

"The  population  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  thoughts.  The  memory  constitutes  a  national 
establishment,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  public  archive,  a 
library,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  In  this  office  is  also  gath- 
ered the  history  of  the  country. 

"The  soul  is  an  essentially  revolutionary  country,  by  reason  of 
which  the  government  is  unstable  ;  one  sentiment  governs  as 
quickly  as  another,  and  as  the  institutions  are  eminently  demo- 
cratic, all  battle  for  the  control  of  the  republic.  There  are  above 
all  two  warring  political  factions,  which  are  ever  in  conflict,  Vir- 
tue and  Vice.  Fortunately  the  conscience  holds  its  sessions  so 
promptly  that  the  mind  is  pacified  and  public  order  is  estab- 
lished, and  after  it  has  analyzed  the  deeds  and  instructed  the 
court,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  irrevocably  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  code.  These  decisions  are  then  placed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Memory  for  the  legal  effect  of  remorse. 

"This  republic  maintains  relations  of  amity  and  commerce 
witli  other  countries.  There  are  international  wars,  in  which 
the  press  is  generally  the  held  of  battle. 

"A  secret  is  a  political  prisoner  whose  flight  may  plunge  the 
republic  into  serious  international  conflicts.  In  general  the  fol- 
lowing qualities  are  also  found  in  the  republic  of  the  soul :  Di- 
plomacy, in  education;  Tyranny,  in  caprice;  Politics,  in  curios- 
ity ;  Public  Debt,  in  gratitude  ;  Anarchy,  in  madness ;  Coup 
d'Etat,  in  repentance  ;  and  the  politics  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
in  individuality.  An  undeception  is  an  earthquake  which  knocks 
ideas  and  sentiments  in  the  head. 

"  Moral :  This  republic  can  alone  be  happy  when  governed  by 
Philosophy  with  a  cabinet  of  good  sentiments. " —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


i      j  I  'i   be  so. 


j  Ji.n  *.  •""!'.  thin 


RUSSIA    AND   THE   OTHER    POWERS   IN    CARTOON. 


-Of  course  v  m  do  ! 

H  'aire  Jacob. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THE  LlTERAKY  DlGESI  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"The  International  Year  Book,  1900"  ( Uodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

"Substitute  for  the  Saloon."  Raymond  Calkins. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $i.jonet.J 

"The  Philosophy  of  Mental  Healing."— Leander 
E.  Whipple.  (The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Co., 
$1.25.) 

"The  Life  of  the  Hee."— Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  (Uodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
$1.40.) 

"Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come."— George  Croly. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.40  net.) 

"The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura."— 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co  ,  $0.60  net  ) 

"Mills  of  God."— Elinor  M.  Lane.  il).  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Katherine  Day."— Anna  Fuller.  (G  .  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $1.50.) 

"From  the  Unsound  Sea."— Nellie  K.  Bhssett. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"The  Great  War  Trek."— James  Barnes.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"For  Charlie's  Sake,  and  other  Lyrics  and  Bal- 
lads."—John  W.  Palmer.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
$1.00  net.) 

"The  Spanish  Settlements."— Woodbury  Louroy. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.50  net.) 

"Man's  Peerless  Destiny  in  Christ.  "—John  W. 
Sarles,  D.D.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $0.90  net.) 

"In   Deep    Abyss."— Georges   Ohnet,    translated 
by  F.  Rockwell,  B.A.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.20  I 
net) 

"Bryn  Mawr  Stories  "—Edited  by  M.  Morris  and 
Louise  B.  Congdon.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
$1  20  net.) 


Clerks,  Salesmen  and  Others 

on  a  moderate  salary  often  ask  :  "  How  can  I 
invest  my  savings  to  bring  the  greatest  returns 
and  to  protect  the  future  of  those  dependent 
upon  me  ? "  Write  us  and  learn  one  of  the 
best  solutions  of  this  problem. 


The 


Prudential 

Insurance 

1 

Company  of 
America 


JOHN    F.   DRYDEN,  President 

HOME   OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept.  R. 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

A  Sonnet  of  Revolt. 

By  W.  L.  C. 

"Les  modes  ont  fait  plus  de  mal  que  les  revolutions." 
Victor  Hugo,  "N.D.  de  P.,"  iii.,  c.  i.- 

"Les  revolutions  sont  les  idees  d'une  epoque." 

Lamartine,  "Hist,  des  Girondins,"  i.  15. 

Life — what  is  Life?  To  do,  without  avail, 
The  decent  ordered  tasks  of  every  day  : 
Talk  with  the  sober  :  join  the  solemn  play  ; 

Tell  for  the  hundredth  time  the  self-same  tale 

Told  by  our  grandsires  in  the  self-same  vale 
Where  the  sun  sets  with  even,  level  ray, 
And  nights,  eternally  the  same,  make  way 

For  hueless  dawns,  intolerably  pale. 

And  this  is  Life?    Nay,  I  would  rather  see 
The  man  who  sells  his  soul  in  some  wild  cause  : 
The  fool  who  spurns,  for,  momentary  bliss, 
All  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  thought  to  be  : 
The  rebel  stark  against  his  country's  laws  : 
God's  own  mad  lover,  dying  on  a  kiss. 

— London  Fortnightly  Review. 


SELF    ADORNMENT 

Send  us  a  money  order  for  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you 
by  registered  mail  A  Splendid   Lady's    SOLID    GOLL)= 
W  RING,  Set  with  Birthstone  (or  imitation  diamond,  if  you 

so  order).  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  same,  return  it  and  we  will  refund 
to  you  EVERY  CENT  of  your  money.  Gentlemen's  SOLID  GOLD=RING,  $3.00. 
We  can  supply  solid  gold  rings  from  Si. 00,  and  gold-filled  rings  for  25  and  50  cents  each. 

WATCHES  from  one  dollar. 

na/e:    guarantee    to    f=>l_e:ase:    you  : 

j^-H'/iru  ordering,  state  if  for  lady,  gentleman,,  or  child. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  and  also  an  Imitation 
Diamond  Stick  Pin,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Room  1918,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Selections    from     "Bridge-Guard    in    the 
Karro." 

By  Rudvakd  Kipling. 
We  hear  the  Hottentot  herders 

As  the  sheep  click  past  to  the  fold— 
And  the  click  of  the  restless  girders, 

As  the  steel  contracts  in  the  cold- 
Voices  of  jackals  calling 

And,  loud  in  the  hush  between, 
A  morsel  of  dry  earth  falling 

From  the  flanks  of  the  scarred  ravine. 

Have  you  Eaten  Too  Much  ? 
Take    Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

If  your  dinner  distresses  you,  half   .1  teaspoon  in  hall   a 
glass  of  water  gives  quick  relief 


DOMINION  LINE  toEUROPZ 


Boston,  Queenstown.  Liverpool 

Fast    Twin-Screw    Passenger    Steamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic  under  7  days. 
I  S.S.  " Common-wealth"  (n'w)  H.nOO  Ton? 
SS   "NKW  RnGLAMD."  11  NO  Tons 
s  s.  •  Canada,"  ;m«io  Tons 

Portland,  Queenstown,  Liverpool 


"Dominion."  S.S.  "  Vancouver 

S.S.   "  C'AMBROMAN  "        • 

Unexcelled  Berries.    Moderate  rates. 
For  rates,  sailings,  &  illustrated  folder  address 

DOMINION     LINE 

;:  state  St,  Boston. 
Hi!  Broadwaj     N    Y. 

f.9  Heartiorn  St..  Chicago 
Guaranty    Bdg.,  Minneapolis. 


SSINTZ 


ff  MARINE  AND  STATIONARY  GAS  ANI 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES 

All  the  largest  and  fastest  gas-propelled 

yachts  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  equipped 

with  SINTZ  Gas  Engines.  Send  for  Catalog. 

BINTZ  <;  w  EXeiN  i:  CO., 

P.  o.  Drawer  !•'••    Oraaa  Kaplaa,  Mich. 


si:i.i -I'l.AYlvt.  oni.wv  \  next  1   a  r>    .»  .1  1 

_,  _.      ,.  ,      _  ,.  •  ,    ,.  „         COLLAR  ,.•*  goes    with    our  one-piece  col- 

Playing  the  regular  iEolian  and  Pianola  Music.    Bar-1  ,'      , 

gains  in  several  special  slightly  used  instruments  from    BUTTON    j*t  lar  Button. 

$K.W.  A  rare  opportunity.    Write  for  particularsto-day.    IMaIID  A  w/»c  Vramanii  9    Pn     MCkertaasSfc 

LYO.S  &  HEALY,  22  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ill.  INMJRANCb  KremeflTZ  &  LiO. .  Newark,  N.  J. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A    HEALTHFUL,    BEAUTIFUL    PLACE    IN     WHICH     TO     ENJOY     A     RESTFUL,    INVIGORATING    VACATION 

In   ail   the  world  no  other  such  location  as   this  for  a  Sanatorium   Hotel — surrounded  on   all    sides    by   the    sea — every    up-to-date 
convenience — hygienic  perfection  and  innurr.erable  healthful  pleasures.     The  hotel  is  easily  accessible,  the  rates  are  moderate. 

IHuticie  Surf  Sanatorium  fiotel 


SURROUNDED  BY  THE  SEA 

The  house  is  constructed  on  -the  most  approved  principles,  looking  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  its  patrons.  Sanitary  plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water  in 
every  room,  elevator,  gas  illumination,  and  open  fire-places  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  house,  render  the  surroundings  free  from  many  objectionable 
features  of  similar  institutions.  An  open  arcade  through  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing affords  a  cool  breeze  during  the  warmest  days,  and  couches  and  easy  chairs 
in  various  nooks  invite  one  to  a  luxurious  dolce  far  niente.  A  table  of  high  excel- 
lence is  afforded.?  Drinking-water  of:  the  purest  quality  is  obtained  from  a 
270-foot  driven  well. 

Where    Else    Can    You   Find    Conditions   Offering   Such    a    Perfect 
Combination    of    Rest    and    Pleasure? 


wfiBwfffriwi 


SURF    BATHING 
STILL-WATER  BATHING 


BEAUTIFUL   SEA  VIEWS 
BOATING  AND  FISHING 


PURE  OCEAN  TONIC 
EVERY  COMFORT 


UNDER  THE    RAYS    OF    FIRE    ISLAND    LIGHT,  THE   FIRST   BEACON 
SIGHTED  BY  THE  HOMEWARD-BOUND  OCEAN  LINERS 

The  Sanatorium  Hotel  is  situated  on  Muncie  Island.  Great  South  Bay,  opposite  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  V.,  only  39  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  gets  sea  breezes  from  all  quarters.  Its  remarkable 
location  provides  all  of  the  benefits  of  an  ocean  voyage  without  the  inconveniences. 

IDEAL  REST  FOR  THE  TIRED-OUT  LAWYER,  PHYSICIAN,  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 


tit     HI   *   J 


vj*2Mw|w^W-x^ 


If  you  wish   to  spend  a  thoroughly  restful  and  pleasurable   vacation,  or  if  you  are   in  need 
of  a  period  of  recuperation  or  convalescence,  we  afford  you  an  ideal  hotel  in  which  every  effort     A  Moonlight 
toward  your  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  health  will  be  given  the  most  careful  attention.     Trained 
nurses  are  provided  for  convalescents. 


A  Morning  Scene  on  the  Ocean  Opposite  the  Muncie  Surf  Sanatorium   Hotel. 


Evening  at  the   Muncie  Surf  Sanatorium  Hotel — 
Fire    Island    Light    in    the    Distance. 

"  0  sweet  sea  air.       How  bland 
and  refreshing  art  thou  !  " 

Illustrated  booklet  with  terms  and  full 
information  sent  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  advertisement . 

Terms  Moderate— Engage  Rooms  Now! 

Muncie  Surf  Sanatorium  Hotel, 

Babylon,  Long  Island. 


And  the  solemn  firmament  marches, 

And  the  hosts  of  heaven  rise 
Framed  through  the  iron  arches—  . 

Banded  and  barred  by  the  ties, 

Till  we  hear  the  far  track  humming, 

And  we  see  her  headlight  plain. 
And  we  gather  and  wait  her  coming— 
"'he  wonderful  north-bound  train. 

—London  Literature. 


Her  Protest. 

.\  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

Throne  me  not  so  apart,  my  poet-king, 

Nor  on  so  high  a  dais.     See,  I  reach 
Impotent  arms  of  yearning.  .  .  .  While  you  sing 

Your  fealty,  we»>e  distant  each  from  each. 

Build  me  no  altars,  O  my  worshiper  ! 

Here  in  the  cloistered  church's  dim  alcove 
You  he;  1    my  shrine  with  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

And  stifle  me  for  lack  of  simple  love. 

And  set  me  not  to  be  your  guiding-star 

Beyond  the  spaces  where  the  heavens  unfold. 

Who  knows  but  many  a  light  that  comes  so  far 
Has  left  its  source  long  since  burnt  out  and  cold? 

Not  Queen,  Saint,  Star, — let  me  be  none  of  those, 
But  just  your  human  love,  held  close,  held  close. 

—  In  Harper's  Magazine  for  July. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Heard  in  Geography  Class.— MISS  M.:  "Name 
twelve  animals  of  the  polar  region." 

HARRY:  "Six  bears;  six  mooses.1'- School  Mod- 
erator. 


■   Impressionistic.-CRlnc  :     "And   what  is  this 
picture  supposed  to  represent  ?" 

Akiisi  :  "1   really   don't  know   now,  its   such   a 
long  time  since  I  painted  it  '' — Moonshine. 


ern  colleges  always  beat  the  Western  colleges  in 
the  track  races?" 

Bob:  "Because  the  Eastern  time  is  faster   than 
the  Western." — Princeton  Tiger. 


The  Usual  Sign.—  Charlks    LOVEDAY :     "Urn, 


ah.     Ei',  er — er  !    Er- 


he  !  he-! 


JEWELER  (to  his  assistant).  "Bring  that  tray  of 
engagement-rings  here,  Henry." — Tit-Bits. 

His  Position  Defined. —DINER:  "Now  then, 
waiter,  hurry  up." 

WORRIED  Waiter:  ''Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are 
you  a  calf's  head  or  a  pork-chop?" — 7'it-Bi/s. 


One  of  Them.— Mrs.  Hashley:  "Your  friend 
was  at  the  Exposition  ?  1  suppose  he  saw  many 
rare  and  curious  things?" 

THE  BOARDER  :  "Yes.  ma'am.  He  says  he  had 
an  excellent  cup  of  coffee." — Puck. 

Answered. — Unci.!-.  ;  "Now,  Tommy,  I'll  give 
you  a  shilling  if  you  can  tell  me  how  many  queens 
England  has  had." 

Tommy  :  "Four." 

Uncle  :  "Enumerate  them." 

Tommy  :  "One,  two,  three,  four."— Moons hint'. 


Vanity,  All  is  Vanity.— Mrs.  Howler  :  "As- 
bury,  that  was  a  most  excellent  sermon  you 
preached  on  'vanity  '  this  morning." 

Rev.  HOWI.l  R  :  "Well,  I  think,  my  dear,  that  I 
can  flatter  myself  that  there  are  very  few  men  in 
this  universe  who  could  have  done  better." — Puck. 


Tenipus  Fugit.— RUTH  :    "Why  is  it  the  East- 

Keaders  of  The  Liter: 


Unnecessary.— Teacher  :  "Now,  Tommy,  sup- 
pose you   had  two  apples,  and   you  gave  another 
boy  his  choice  of  them,  you  would  tell  him  to  take 
the  bigger  one,  wouldn't  you  ?" 
I  1  >MMY  :   "No,  mum." 

Teacher  :  "Why?" 

TOMMY:    '"Cos  'twouldn't   be  necessary."—  Tit- 
Bits. 


Its  Use.  — "A  school  inspector  having  a  few 
minutes  to  spare  after  examining  the  school,  put  a 
:sy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


few  questions  to  the  lower-form  boys  on  the  com- 
mon objects  in  the  schoolroom.  "What  is  the  use 
of  that  map?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  one  stretched 
across  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  half-dozen 
shrill  voices  answered,  in  measured  articulation  : 
"Please  sir,  it's  to  hide  the  master's  bicycle!"— 
Tit -Bits. 


Accommodating. — "Come  back  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," said  her  mistress  to  Maggie,  who  was  go- 
ing home  in  response  to  a  telegram  saying  her 
mother  was  ill.  "Yes,  mum,"  promised  Maggie. 
A  day  or  two  later  a  letter  came  : 

"DEER  Mis  SMITH:  i  will  be  back  nex  week 
pleas  kep  my  place,  for  me  mother  is  dving  as 
fast  as  she  can  "To  oblidge 

"Maggie." 
— ''JVezv"  Lippincott . 


Stage  Asides  —Fanny  Kemble  oncegavea  most 
amusing  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  "stage 
whispering"  may  be  carried  on  unknown  to  the 
audience.  It  was  in  a  well-known  theater,  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  the  play. 

Romeo  was  at  the  words  (stage  version,  not 
Shakespeare's),  "Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy 
Romeo's  arms."  when  he  pounced  upon  her,  and 
lifting  her  up  bodily  staggered  down  the  stage. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  whispered,  "you've  got  me  up 
horribly  ;  let  me  down,"  but  all  in  vain.  The 
climax  came  at  the  passage,  "Tear  not  my  heart- 
strings, thus  ;  they  break,  they  crack,  Juliet" 
(still  the  stage  version  1,  when— 

Juliet  (to  corpse):  "Am  I  smothering  you  :j" 

CORPSE:  "Noi  at  all;  but  could  you,  do  you 
think,  be  so  kind  as  to  put  my  wig  on  again  for 
me  ?— it  is  falling  off." 

JULIE'l  (to  corpse):  "I  am  afraid  I  can  not  ;  but 
['11  throw  my  muslin  veil  over  if.  You  have 
broken  the  vial,  have  you  .- " 

Corpse  :  "  No,  indeed." 

JULIET  :  "Where's  the  dagger  ?" 

'   ORPSI'   :  "'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  know." 

All  these  "asides  "  went  on  unknown  to  the  au- 
dience in  the  very  crisis  of  the  tragedy.—  Tit-Bits. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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AFTER 
ALL. 


CARTERS  INK 


ISTHE 
BEST* 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "  In  Mings  "— Free. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co.,       -      -       Boston,  Mass. 


The  Small  Investor 


us. 


can  find  a  place  for  his  savings  with 
We  accept  amounts  as  low  as 

$10    and    $100 


On  the  first  we  issue  certificate  of  de- 
posit. On  $ioo  we  issue  Pearsons- 
Taft  Land  Credit  Bonds,  secured  by 
first-  lien  mortgages  with  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  as  Trustee. 


Both  Net 


4/ 


Interest 


There  is  absolute  security  only  in  a  fair 
rate  of  interest.  Write  for  "  Farm  Mort- 
gage Investments  "  free. 

"  37  years  in  loans." 


PEARSONS  ■  TAFT  LAND  CREDIT  CO. 

142  Dearborn  S<„  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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°/  A  Substantial  Investment 

'  0     Accumulative  Full  Paid  Stock 

Dividends  paid  in  cash  semi-annually  or  allowed  to  com- 
pound. ^Jever  failed  to  pay  interest  promptly  in  ten  years. 
Better  than  Real  Estate  Mortgages,  0r  paid  up  Life  Insurance. 
Reputation  established  by  years  of  fair  dealing.  Under  super- 
vision of  the  Auditor  of  State.  Half  shares  ($50.(10)  issued. 
Most  popular  association  in  Iowa.  For  further  information, 
address 
Iowa  Business   Men's  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

MAUSHALLTOWN,    IOWA. 


MONEY    IN    MINING    STOCK. 


Exceptional  opportnnitics  offered  to  investors  by  the 
Olympic  miuiiiK'  Company,  a  sound  company,  pos- 
sessing most  valuable  properties,  and  its  affairs  being 
managed  by  men  of  experience  and  ability.  ItSBtOci 
is  an  investment  which  cannot  fail  to  become  verv 
profitable.  95. OO  down,  ami  s.voo  per  moutii 
secures  1,000  shares.     Bank  Reference. 

Olympic  Mining  Co.,  Pacific  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wn. 


His  Extensive  Program.  — "My  idea,"  said  the 
ambitious  young  author,  "is  to  write  a  historical 
novel." 

"Yes?" 

"And,  of  course,  a  magazine  article  showing 
how  I  came  to  write  the  historical  novel." 

"Yes?" 

"Then  to  dramatize  the  historical  novel." 

"Yes?" 

"Then  to  write  a  magazine  article  showing  how 
I  came  to  dramatize  the  historical  novel." 

"Yes?" 

"Then  to  dramatize  the  magazine  article." 

"Ah!" 

"And  to  write  a  magazine  article  showing  how 
I  came  to  dramatize  the  other  magazine  article." 

"Good!" 

"Then  to  dramatize  the  second  magazine  ar- 
ticle." 

"Excellent!     Excellent!" 

"And  then  to  write " 

"Oh!  I  understand  the  scheme!  Fine  pro- 
gram—if the  public  will  stand  for  it  V—Puck. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

July  i. — A  civil  administrator  is  installed  by 
Russia  in  New-Chwang,  a  province  of  Man- 
churia ;  Great  Britain  and  Japan  appeal  to 
Li  Hung  Chang  for  some  plan  for  opening 
Manchuria  to  the  world  that  will  constitute 
an  effective  barrier  to  Russian  aggression. 

South  Africa. 

July  2. —Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
'ninety-three  Boers. 

Other  Forkign  News  . 

July  i. — Hurricanes  in  New  South  Wales  wreck 
two  vessels,  causing  a  loss  of  ten  lives. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Co- 
quelin  reappear  at  London  theaters. 

July  2  — The  presence  of  Canadian  ministers  and 
other  colonial  officials  in  Loudon,  and  then- 
support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  greatly 
strengthens  the  British  Government  ;  it  is 
believed  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  will  resign  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Laborers  on  a  railroad  in  Ecuador  attack  the 
Americans  in  charge  of  construction  work  ; 
many  are  killed  and  wounded. 

July  3.— At  the  Henley  Regatta  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University  crew  defeats  the  London 
Rowing  Club's  crew,  and  the  Leander  crew 
defeats  New  College,  Oxford  ;  in  the  inter- 
national championship  matches  at  the  Wim- 
bledon Tennis  Tournament  the  American 
players,  Davis  and  Wood,  are  beaten  by  the 
Doherty  brothers. 

July  4  — Independence  Day  is  celebrated  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  world;  addresses 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Ambassador  Choate, 
and  others,  are  made  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  London. 

The  Earl  Russell  bigamy  case  comes  up  before 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  but  a  hearing  of 
the  case  is  postponed. 

The  Kharkoff  Commercial  Bank  fails  for  5,000,- 
000  rubles  and  starts  a  financial  panic  in 
South  Russia. 

July  5.— In  the  final  heat  for  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  at  Henley,  Leander  beats  the 
Pennsylvania  crew  by  a  length. 

The  financial  panic  in  Southern  Russia  con- 
tinues; the  Cassel  Grain  Drying  Compar- 
and the  Commercial  Bank  of  Ekaterinoslaff 
go  into  bankruptcy  ;  another  director  of  the 
Leipsiger  Bank  committs  suicide. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  due  to  par- 
ticipation of  anarchists  in  local  disturbances  ; 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Argentina  resigns. 

July  6.— Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  former  imperial 
chancellor  of  Germany,  dies  at  Ragatz, 
Switzerland. 

In  the  amateur  championship  athletic  games 
at  Hudderstield,  England,  the  Americans 
win  almost  every  event  in  which  thev  com- 
peted. 


SENT   FREE   AND    PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Litbrarv  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ordered  by  War  Department  for  the  Signal  Corps 

Geneva  Superior 

Binocular 


Its  magnifying 
power,  field  view 
and  clearness  of  defini- 
tion is  seldom  equaled, 
even  in  those  binoculars 
costing  twice  as  much. 
Small  enough  for  the  pocket 
handy  for  the  theater.  Ideal 
for  bird-study.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  If  he  has  none  in  stock,  send  us  $15 
and  receive  one  on  approval.  If  not  satis- 
factory, return  it  (at  our  expense).  We 
will  refund  your  money.    Send  for  free  book. 

GENEVA    OPTICAL    CO., 
40  Linden  St.,        -        Geneva,  N.  Y. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 

KODAK 

quality  and  Kodak 
film  quality  have 
made  the  Kodak 
way  the  sure  way 
in    picture     taking. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Catalogue  free  at  the  Rochester     N      Y 

dealers  or  by  mail.  AUttlCbter,    \\  .    1  . 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  KodaK 


Acetylene  Safety 

Is  tenfold  greater  than  with  city  gas  when  our 
generator  is  employed.  It  stops  making  gas  im- 
mediately you  stop  using  gas.  Fourteen  sizes, 
$15  to  $1000.     Write  for  our  literature. 

Carbide  Feed 
Generator 

Is  based  on  the  only  correct  and  approved  system. 
that  of  feeding  dry  carbide  in  small  quantities  to  a 
large  volume  of  water.  It  is  safe,  simple,  eco- 
nomical, practical  and  patented. 

THE  J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

21  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  T,  New  York 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Chicago. 

Criterion  Stereoptteon*.  Acetvlene  Be  Tell  Liehl* 


OLT 


WAffrf 


Individual  Communion 

Hntfife       Senli  f°r  frte  catalogue 
«JU111U£>.     andliatoru- 
SAKITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
Pept.  L.    ttoca»»»er,  H,  V. 
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The  Khedive  of  Egypt  visits  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  in  Constantinople. 

Domestic. 

Domestic  News. 

Julv  i.— Intense  heat  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
"the  country,  102  degrees  being  registered  in 
Baltimore," and  100  degrees  in  Philadelphia  ; 
eleven  men  and  boys  are  killed  by  lightning 
in  Chicago. 

A  strike  of  steel-workers  is  called  by  Presi- 
dent Shaffer  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  35,000 
men,  employees  of  the  Steel  Trust,  are  in- 
volved. 

The  Columbia  beats  the  Constitution  in  a  race 
off  Newport. 

United  States  Senator  James  H.  Kyle  dies  at 
his  home  in"  South  Dakota. 

Julv  2.— The  Cabinet  holds  its  last  session  prior 
"to  the  President's  departure  for  his  home  in 
Canton. 

Secretary  Wilson  predicts  that  in  less  than  a 
year  the  United  States,  with  its  new  pos- 
sessions, will  be  able  to  raise  everything  it 
uses. 

Cornell  wins  the  'Varsity  boat-race  off  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Jul}-  3.  — Intense  heat  continues;  many  hundreds 
"of  deaths  and  prostrations  are  reported  from 
Eastern  cities. 

Fifteen  men  are  killed  in  riots  at  the  Smug- 
gler mine  in  Telluride,  Colo. 

Gen  Maximo  Gomez  arrives  at  Washington 
and  discusses  Cuban  affairs  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Julv  4. — Independence   Day  passes   off    quietly, 

"with  fewer  accidents  and   less  orations  than 

usual. 
Prof.    John    Fiske,   historian  and  philosopher, 

dies  from  the  heat  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 
J.   Pierpont  Morgan,    and     other   well-known 

financiers,     arrive     at      Xew    York    in    the 

Detitschland. 

July  5  —Charles  G.  Dawes,  controller  of  the  cur- 
rency, resigns  his  office  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Illinois. 
The  will  of  Jacob  S.  Rogers,  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works,  is  made  public,  and 
shows  a  bequest  of  about  eight  million  dollars 
to  the  Xew  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

July  6. — The  twentieth  annual  international  con- 
vention of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  opens  at  Cincinnati. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  arrive  at 
their  home  in  Canton. 

The  N'avv  Department  issues  orders  re- 
establishing the  European  squadron  and  as- 
signing kear-Admira!  Cromwell  to  the  com- 
mand. 

July  7.— The  President's  proclamation  opening 
certain    Oklahama    Indian    reservations    to 
settlers  on  August  6  is  made  public. 
Pierre  Lorillard  dies  in  Xew  York. 

American  Dependencies. 

July  3. — Philippines :  A  two  days'  battle  takes 
place  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  with  heavy 
losses  on  both  sides. 

July  4.  Civil  government  is  established  in  the 
Philippines,  Judge  William  H.  Taft  being  in- 
augurated as  the  first  civil  governor,  and 
General  Chaffee  succeeding  General  Mac- 
Arthur  as  military-governor. 

Porto  Rico :  The  Porto  Rican  Assembly  meets 
in  extra  session  at  San  Juan  and  unani- 
mously adopts  a  resolution  providing  for 
free  trade  with  the  United  States  and  re- 
questing President  McKinley  toissuea  proc- 
lamation on  the  subject  July  25. 

July  ■;. —  Philippines  ■  The  provisions  of  the  new 
tariff  for  the  Philippines  are  perfected. 

Cuba:  General  Wood's  condition  is  reported 
to  be  much  improved. 


FENWICK    HALL 

FENWICK,  CONN. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  the  Summer  at  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  appointed  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  offering  every  facility  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  amusements,  and  with  a 
social  atmosphere  inviting  to  refined  people, 
write  for  particulars  to  J.  E.  CHATFI  ELI), 
Hotel  Jefferson,  New  York. 

PRIVATE   GOLF   LINKS 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


St.    Agnes   School, 

Albany.  N.    Y. 


With  the  buildings 
renovated  and  re- 
f furnished,  and 
\  course  of  study 
carefully  revised 
in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved 
methods,  begins  its 
31st  year,  October 
?,  under  the  new 
principalship  of  Miss  C»THhi<iNE  R.  Seabukv,  late 
of  Wellesley. 

For  a  generation  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  for  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
domestic,  and  religious  training  of  girls,  and  their  pre- 
paration for  college  or  a  post-graduate  course,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  rearrangement  of  study  upon  the  newer 
lines,  and  other  improvements,  will  largely  increase 
its  advantages.  The  high  standards  in  Art  and  Music 
will  be  maintained.  A  laboratory  for  scientific  work 
has  been  added, and  separate  sleeping-rooms  provided. 
The  school  commands  a  view  of  the  histcric  Hudson, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  and  environment  are  tin 
excelled.  Rt.  Rev.  Wa.  Croswell  Dqane,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Send  for 
Prospectus. 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum- 
mer Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Terra  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render-it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S..    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 


THE  CASTLE, 

Turry  town  -  on- II  nd- 
«>n.  S.  V.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
lit.  Kev.  H.C.Potter, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address  : 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.J\ 


Close  to  Cornell  Klun^.'SrSr' 

Cornell,   the  atmosphere  of  university  life  pervades 
and  influences  the  surroundings  at 

Cascadilla  School 

Limit  number  of  pupils  is  small.    For  catalog  address 
^C.  V.  PARSELL,  A.  M.,  Principal.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory    School 

Improvements  and  new  buildings  give  doubled  capac- 
ity. A  limited  number  of  boys,  15  years  old  and 
upward,  prepared  for  Princeton  or  any  college  or  scien- 
tific school.  Excellence  in  athletics.  Thoroughness  in 
scholarship.  High  standards  in  conduct.  Catalogue. 
■hum    II.    1  IM  .    Headmaster,    Princeton,   X.   J. 


MONTCLAIR  MMMS? 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location .    Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.  MacVICAR.  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  lilulr  Foundation.     Fll'l  v-thlrd  Yeur. 

Co-educatioiinl.    Prepares  for  any  American  College     New 
buildings.     Campus  10  acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  ]>.!).,   I'rln.,  Blalrstown,  N.J. 


The   Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  .Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.     Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  ClaVERACK,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  vou  poiiOM  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  u'ncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $:15  weekly?     Situations 
always  obtainable.     We  are  ih-  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


Linden    Hall    Seminary 

III  IT/.  I.imcuster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Kev.  Chas.  D.  Kbeider,  Prin. 


ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO.  112  Clark  Street. 

ILLINOIS    COLLECE   OF   LAW. 

Open  all  year.  Autumn  quarter  begins  September  18- 

Both  day  and  evening  school.  Scholarships  for  College 
graduates.  3yearsLL.B.  Course.  Graduate  courses  leading 
to  l.L.M.  and  D.C.L.  degrees.  250  students  last  year.  Send 
for  Catalog.    Howard  N.  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


THE  WALTER 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATER  TRIP  ON  THK  AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 

Steamer* 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

'ieneral  Ofn>«\  Desbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 

Readers  of  Ths  Litera 


SANITARIUM 

Walter's  Park  ( Werners ville),  Pa, 

Erected  f<>r  its  present  purposes,  by  its  present 
owners  and  managers,  to  answer  their  needs  as  phy- 
sicians. Location  uneqtialed  in  America.  Circulars 
free. 

Neurasthenics  and  Insomnia  cases  will  find  here 
prompt  and  permanent  cure  without  drugs. 


DEER    PARK    HOTEL 

DEER    PARK,   MD. 

MOST  DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  RESORT  OF 
THE  ALLEGHENIES. 


Swept  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above  sea 
level.  Absolutely  free  from  malaria,  hay  fever  and 
mosquitoes.  Reached  without  change  of  cars  from 
all  principal  cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Rooms  en  suite  with 
private  baths.  Electric  Lights,  Long  Distance  Tele 
phone,  Elevator,  Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools, 
Golf  Links,  Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Magnifi 
cent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service.  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled  with  addi- 
tional conveniences.  All  cottages  have  been  taken 
for  the  season.  Open  from  June22d  to  September  30th. 

For  rates  and  information  address  W.  E.  Burwell, 
Manager,  care  Queen  City  Hotel,  Cumberland,  Md., 
until  June  1st  After  that  time.  Deer  Park,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 


PAN-AMERICAN  ROOMS- 


Elegant  accommoda- 
tions near  exposition. 
Large  cool  house,  broad  lawns.  One  to  two  dollars 
per   person.     M.   Bennitt,  660  Auburn  Ave.,  Buffalo. 


Attend  the  Exposition  at  our  Expense. 

Kusinets  Men,  Teachers,  Students,  Clergymen,  and  others,  including  ladies,  by  devoting 
a  little  time,  you  can  provide  for  the  entire  cost  of  a  trip  to  the  great  Pan-American,  including 
Hotel  and  Railroad  fares  with  admission  to  grounds.  Everything  first-class.  Write  at  once  for 
particulars.     Pan-American,  Dept.  R,  American  Temperance  Life,  253  B'way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bright's 
Disease 

CAN  BE  CURED. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  strong  claim. 

We  know  that  thousands  who  read 
this  and  should  write  us  will  dismiss  it 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  call  It 
foolishness. 

We  know  that  you  need  us  more 
than  we  need  you,  if  you  suffer  from 
Bright' s  Disease  or  Diabetes. 

All  we  ask,  therefore,  is  that,  if  you 
are  at  all  interested,  you  will  send  your 
name  for  our  booklet,  which  we  mail 
on  request.  It  contains  the  letters  of 
prominent  people  (whose  word  you  can- 
not doubt),  bearing  testimony  to  our 
treatment.  You  may  write  them  if  you 
wish.  We  never  publish  names  or 
testimonials  without  consent. 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  COflPANY 

Broadway    r>Jew  York. 


Don't  Cut  Corns 

Don't  do  it  Yourself-Don't 

Let  Anybody  do  it 

for   You. 

What  man  or  woman 
suffering  with  painful 
and  annoying  corns 
will  not  give  25 cents  to 
have  them  removed? 

For  25  cents  you  get 


LEONARD'S 

Hamburg 

Corn  Remover 

sent  to  your  bouse,  postpaid,  which 

will  remove  eTery  corn  you  have, 

no  matter  where  it  is,  how  long  you 

have  had  It  or  how  torturing  it  is. 

Razonyire dangerous;  pastes,  salves 

and  planters  are  worthiest.  Send 25c.  _ 

to-day  for  this  article  of  genuine 
merit— the  only  one  that  will  do 
the  work  quickly  and  properly— it 
"Acts  Like  Lightning."  Rida 
leetof  corns,  so  It,  hard  or  other- 

Z ,V  °,n  JheJoi"ts-  between  the  toes,  or  on  the  soles 

or  the  feet.    Your  money  refunded  if  it  does  not  do  all 

this.    Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by 

LEONARD  &  CO.,    847  Cnlty  Bid*.,  Chicago,  III. 
Be  sure  to  write  to-day. 


Clean,  Painless, 

Certain  mod 
GUARANTEED. 


"Don't  shout" 

"  I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 

"  '  How? '     Oh,    some- 
thing new— The  Morley 

Ear-Drum.     I've  a  pair  in  my 

ears  now,  but  you  can't  see  'em 

—they're  invisible.     I  wouldn't 

know  I  had  'em  in  myself, only 

that  I  hear  all  right." 

The  Morley  Far-drum  makes  up  for 
deficiencies    of    the   impaired 
natural   ear.     Entirely    dif- 
ferent from  any  other  de- 
vice. No  drugs.   No  wire, 
rubber,  metal  nor   glass. 
T it v l«l lilc.   comfort uble,  safe. 
Adjusted  by  any  one.     Write 
forhnokftescribin'q  mnd  illunlrat- 
the    Mini  r,J"Jg'h''MorlfuEar-ririim.FItEE. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Department  R. 
N.  E.  Cor.  1 6th  &  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


I  Print 
"yOwn 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 

Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,   •>  I  «i 

Money  saver,  maker, 
Type  setting-  easy, 
rules  sent.  Writ)' for 
catalog.presses.type, 
paper,  Ac. to  factory. 

I  III  ■  I'll  I  CSS  <  ii 
Mcrlden,  Conn. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  571. 

By  H.  \V.  Barry,  Boston. 

First  Prize  (Foreign  Section;  Leisure  Hour 
Tourney. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

5  R  B  1  :  6  H  1  ;  2  p  1  S  1  s  1  ;  2  p  r  1 
k  3  ;  1  S  5  p  ;  2  P  p  1  K  1  P  :  3  y  1  b  2. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


]2  s   1 


;  K  1  P 


Special  interest  attaches  to  this  problem  as  Mr. 
Barry  is  a  member  of  our  "honorable  companv  of 
solvers." 


Problem  572. 

By  ADOLF   BAYERSDORFER. 


Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White — Six  Pieces. 

6  Q  1  :  8  ;  5  K  2  ;  1  piS  ips;  jBk3S;  ipS;; 
1  p  1  P  3  p  ;  i  b  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

This  problem,  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Netieste  Nachrichten,  Munich,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  work  of  the  deceased  author,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  German  composers. 


Solution  of  Lasker  End-Game. 

The  only  key-move  is  K     Kt  sq. 


K-Ktsq        K— B 


K-Qsq       K-B 


K-Kt  2 

K-Qj 


K-B  2 

K-B 

6. 

K— B 


-Q  2  K— B  sq 

K — Q  3  and  wins. 


K-Qsq 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
"opposition  "*  until     White's 


the 
If 


Black  maintains 
_  seventh  move, 
then,  he  undertakes  to  guard  the  R  P,  White  will 
win  the  B  P.  The  variation  given  is  the  main  one, 
requiring  the  greatest  number  of  moves.  But 
several  others  are  interesting  and  demand  abso- 
lute accuracy  : 

K— B  3         K  — B  4 

K— Kt   1   4'  K-R  » 


K— Kt  sq        K— B 


K 


Kt3 
K-Q 

5-   

K  — Kt  sq 

K— R  , 


K— Kt  2 
!,  and  wins. 

K-B  2 


K-Q 


K-Kt  3    '  K-Kt  2 


K— B  3,  and 


Ben  Franklin's 

-  -  ,  .  .       He  silenced  his  critics  by 
\\    IX  •  pointing  a  moral 
regarding  floor. 

An  incident  showing  the  remarkable  k'-fnness 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  wit  happened  about  1730, 
while  publishing  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Some  of  his  ri  1  patrons  bad  taken  offense  at  the 
policy  of  his  paper,  and  so  Franklin  Invited  tbem 
to  sup  with  him  and  talk  the  matter  er.  The 
repast  <;  nslsted  of  a  pitcher  of  water  and  two 
puddings  made  of  Hour  of  the  entire  wheat— 
"sawdust,'  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  His 
fastidious  friends  did  not  seem  t  relish  this  fare, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  to  point  his  moral. 
••My  friends,"  s  Id  he,  "anyone who  can  subsist 
as  I  do.  on  sawdust  pudding  and  water,  needs  no 
man's  patronage." 

The  story  applies  equally  well  to  the  flour 
named  after  Ben  Franklin— the 


FLOUR 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

made  bv  The  Franklin  Mills  Co..  Lockport.  X.  Y. 
Those  who  eat  it.  like  Franklin,  need  no  man's 
patronage,  and,  in  addition,  are  not  likely  to 
need  any  man's  pills  or  medicines  either,  be- 
cause it  is  a  food  which  brines  health  with  it. 
Franklin  Mills  Flour  '•contains  all  the  wheat 
that's  lit  to  eat:"  in  fact,  is  all  nutriment  and 
nothing  but  nutriment. 


1  Direct    From    Our   Factory 


The  "Graeme"  Handy  Box  Seat 


Jfc  ^  7fl  BuysthiseleffantBox  Sett,  direct  from 
m~  L^  I  the  factory,  freight  prepaid.    To  be  re- 

Tk"l  I  U  turned  nt  our  expense  if  you  are  not 
KIBi  Mb_^_  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Handy  for  any 
^|r  w  ■  room  in  the  house,  or  for  the  office.    At 

retail  it  would  cost  *IO.OO  to  *12.<:0. 

Upholstered  with  the  finest  moss,  deep  tufted,  and 
covered  with  Gobelin  Art  ticking  and  Art  denim  in  ail 
colors,  both  plain  and  figured  goods.  Samples  sent  on 
request.  Trimmed  with  brass  beading  and  brass 
nails  and  is  fitted  with  smooth  running  castors.  Box 
prettily  lined  with  contrasting  colors.  Has  loop  to  lift 
the  cover  and  strap  to  hold  it  when  up.  Size.  36  x  17  jr.  14 
inches  high.  Made  in  anv  other  size  desired  and  In 
manv  popular,  artistic  coverings.  Write  for  prices. 
We  "Prepay  Freight  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  oi  South  Carolina  Points  beyond  equalized. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  showing  Window  Seat*. 
Hull  Seat*.  Shirt  Wutst  Boxes,  Cozy  Corners, 
Wardrobe  Lounges,  etc. 

Graeme  Mfsr.  fo.,  34  S.  Ionia  St,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on    your    kitchen    sto\e     furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated   water  at 
trilling  )-*-s t .    Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
MKS.   CJEN.  JAMES    LONO- 
STREET   writes:   -I    take  pleas- 
ure in    recommending    your  sain 
tai  \  Still  to  any  one  who  wants  pure 
and  palatahh-  water "    The  sanitary 
Still  used  in  the  WHITE  HOl'SE. 
Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition 
Dl   KABI  l.TV     1    NKQU  A  I.KH 
AYoin     CHEAP      AND      FLIMSY 
ST1I.I  s 


Write  for  Booklet.      f  uprisrapli  Co..  lis  I.  Green  Nt..f  hiraeo 


Shade  Won  t  Work* 

-  BeCaUSe  it  isn't  mounted  on 
THE     IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLER. 
A  perfect  article.    No  tacks  re- 
quired.   Notice  name  on  roller 
when  *•  uy  lug  your  shades. 


The  Natural  Body  Brace  advertised  in  this  paper  in  ths 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  aud  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  :  gives  good  figure  and  light  step  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co..  Box  713.  Sahna.  Kan.,  for  frit?  ilia*, 
trated  book. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Pears'  shaving  soap  is 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  srap,  all  sorts 
oi  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


Your  Eye  a^nd 
Your  Pocket 


will  both  be  benefitted  by 
usirvg  the  proper — the  ra- 
tional sort  of  illumination 
ir\  your  home.  There  are 
many  kinds  to  select  from — 
few  good.  The  kind  we 
h&ve  is  the  one — the  only 
one  which  combines  every 
desirable  feature.  More 
brilliant  than  gas  or  elec- 
tricity —  softness  —  ease  of 
operation  —  little  heat  —  no 
smoke — no  odor  even  when 
turned  low — almost  no  ex- 
pense— uses  ordina  r  y  kero- 
sene. In  short  the  kind 
you've  dreamed  of.      V     V* 

It  is  used  by  everyone 
who  has  taken  the  small 
trouble  to  find  ovit  abovit 
its   merits.  V  V         ^« 

Beyond  all  qviestion  it 
Is  the  best — the  most  econ- 
omical light.  Yovi  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  send  for  ovir 
catalog  "  W  "  which  de- 
scribes it  fvilly.     Do  it.    V  ^» 


THE       ANGLE      LAMP      CO. 
76     Park     Place,     New    York 


BICYCLES  BELOW  COST 

Cfinn  n'gh  tirade  guaranteed 
VUUU  1901  Models  $i 
with  best  equipments,    | 

'99  &  '00  MODELS,  $7  to  $12 
Good  Second  Hand  Wheels,  S0$Q 
best  makes  in  perfect  rid-  ^lu  Q 
ing  order.    Must  be  closed  out. 

We  ship  anywhere  ou  10  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distrib- 
uting catalogsVfor  us.    You  can 
make  money  as  our  agent. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  SCM.  Chicago. 


A   RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  .-it  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolong3,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  77 r  in  ?7r  I'1 
and  '  eylons  from   ^*c   lu  0/t  lb. 

VERY  REST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     [fJC  tO  29C  {£"" 
The  «..,.,il»  are  Hold  on  their  merits.    NO  PRESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
P.  O.  UoxSVO     •    •    .  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Corns  Cured  Free 

Allen's  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.     To  prove  it  I  will  maWfree 
piaster  to   any  one.     Send    name  and 
address  —  no  money. 
GEORGE  M.  DORR  ANCE,  221  Fulton  St.,  Dept.  H ,  New  York 


AUTHOR'S  MSS, 


(  Sc 
1  f0 


Sold  on  commission ;  prepared 
for  publication.  Short  story  in- 
.  struction  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for 
1  booklet  to  HAWTHORNE  AGEN- 
V  CY.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price  list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


K— Kt  sq       K— B  2 

K—  Ktsq     '  K— B  sq  '  '  K— Q  sq 

K— Kt  sq      K— Kt  2       K— Kt  3       K- 

'K— Rsq    •    K— R2       '   K— R3        K— Kt  3 
K — Q  2  and  wins. 


K — Q  2         K — B  3  and  wins. 


-B 


Solutions  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Rev  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  T.  J.  Merrifield, 
St.  Louis,  got  566,  and  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond, 
Va.,  567. 


Concerning  568. 

Mr.  Walter  Pulitzer  desires  us  to  express  his 
sincere  apology  to  The  Literary  Digest  solvers 
for  the  incorrect  setting  of  his  last  problem.  The 
B  on  K  Kt  4  should  be  on  Kt  2.  The  Chess-editor 
has  known  Mr.  Pulitzer  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  examined  many  of  his  problems,  and  this  is 
the  first  blunder,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
recorded  against  the  author  of  "Chess  Har- 
monies." 

Game  from  the  International  Cable 
Tournament. 

The  Game  Showalter  Lost. 


Irregular  Opening. 


SHOWALTER. 

MASON. 

SHOWALTER 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

P-Q3 

23  Kt-B  3 

PxP 

P-K  Kt  3 

24  Q  x  P 

K  R— Q  B  s 

B— Kt  2 

25  Q-K  2 

B— B  sq 

Kt— Q  2 

26  R-K  Ktsq 

Q— Kt2 

P— K  4 

27  R— Q  2 

Q-Kts 

B— B  3 

28  K— B  sq 

B-Q  Kt2 

Q-K2 

29  K  —  Kt  2 

R-BS 

B— Kt  2 

30  P-R  3 

Q— Kt6 

P-K  R  3 

31  R — K  sq 

P— B  4 

Kt-K  r.  3 

32  Kt  PxP 

PxP 

Kt-Q  Kt  3 

33  K— R  2 

B  x  P 

PxP 

34  R-K  Ktsq 

K— R  2 

Q  Kt-Q  2 

ch 

Castles 

35  K  Kt-R  4 

R  x  Kt 

Kt — K  sq 

36  P  x  R 

Q— B2 

Kt-Q  3 

37  Kt— Kt  6 

R— Q  sq 

1!  x  B 

38  Kt  x  B  ch 

<  )  x   Kt 

K  R— Q  sq 

?9  Q-K  5 

P-BS 

P  x  B 

oP-K  B3 

B-B  4 

Q  B-B  3 

11  Q  R-Kt  2 

R— Q2 

Q  R—  Kt  sq 

,2  R-Kt  8 

Q-B  3 

P— Q  Kt  4 

1  ,  R-K  R8  ch  Resigns. 

sq 


MASON. 

White. 
1  P-K  4 
2P-Q4 
3  KKt— B3 

4P-B3 

5  B-Q  B  4 

6  B— K  Kt  s 
7B-K3 

8  Q  Kt-Q  2 

9  (I— K  2 

10  P— K  R  3 

11  E— Q3 

12  Px  P 

13  Kt-Kt  3 

14  R— O  sq 

15  P— Kt  4 

16  B-Q  Kt  5 

17  B  x  Kt 

18  B— B  5 

19  B  x  Kt 

20  1  )  Kt— Q  2 

21  P— B  4 

22  Kt-QKt  sq 


rs  front  The  Standard,  London. 

Apart  from  having  chosen  the  unsatisfactory 
King's  1'ianchetto  defense  (the  transposition  of 
1..,  p— Q  3  making  no  difference).  Black  lost 
several  moves  with  the  K  B  and  Q  Kt,  which  al- 
lowed Mason  to  commence  a  King's  side  demon- 
stration without  Castling.  Mason,  like  Black- 
burne  in  his  game,  gave  up  his  two  Bishops  for 
two  Knights;  but  in  this  instance  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Mason,  being  the  attacking  player,  had  a 
definite  object  in  view  besides — viz.,  to  leave  Black 
with  a  weak  O  P  after  19..,  P  x  B.  Showalter 
made  an  ingenious  counter-demonstration  on  the 
Queen's  side,  with  the  object  of  winning  White's 
K  P  ;  but  in  his  advance  of  31..,  P — B  4  he  was  al- 
lured by  White's  removing  his  R  from  Kt  sq  to  K 
sq.  This  gave  Mason  a  chance  for  a  brilliant  ter- 
mination. He  could  also  have  won  later  on  with 
38..,  KtxP;  but  he  saw  the  winning  \ariationin 
the  text,  which  is  brilliant  enough.  Black  resigned, 
for  if  43. .,  K  x  R,  then  44,  Q— K  8  ch  ;  and  if  43.., 
Q  x  R,  then  44  Q  x  B,  mate. 

A  Neat  Ending. 

Occurred  recently  in  a  game  between  Henna 
<;.  Voigt  and  Jacob  Elson. 

WHITE  (Elson):  K  on  K  B  3  ;  Kt  on  Q  5  ;  R  on  Q 
R  6 ;  Ps  on  K  B  2,  K  Kt  3,  K  R  2,  Q  B  3  and  4. 

Black  (Voigt):  K  on  K  B  sq  ;  B  on  K  3  ;  R  on  Q 
7 ;  Ps  on  K  B  2,  K  Kt  3,  K  R  2,  Q  R  7. 

Black  to  play  and  win. 


A  match  by  correspondence  on  a  gigantic  scale 
is  to  be  played  between  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  100  to  200  players  on  a  side. 


PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  BUFFALO. 


May  1  to  November  1,  1901. 


"  Picturesque  Pan-American  Route  to  Buffalo  "  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  and  comprehensive  publication 
issued  by  the  "Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,"  giving 
accurate  information  of  the  Exhibition  with  plan  of  the 
grounds,  also  map  giving  complete  information  of  Buffalo, 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  cents  postage. 

Those  planning  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Pan-American 
Exposition  this  year  should  make  arrangements  to  take 
in  one  of  the  popular  side  trips  offered  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  sum- 
mer resorts,  situated  in  the '' Highlands  of  Ontario,"  lo- 
cated 1000  feet  above  sea  level,  a  few  hours'  run  from 
Buffalo.  ( ;<)od  hotel  accommodation,  magnificent  scenery, 
perfect  immunity  from  Hay  Fever  ;  a  place  where  Health 
and  Pleasure  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Highlands  of  Ontario 
include  the  following  well-known  and  popular  districts  : — 
"  Muskoka  Lakes,"  "Lake  of  Bays,"  "  Magnetawan 
River,"  "30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay,"  "  Ka- 
wartha  Lakes  "  and  the  region  around  "  Lakes  Simcoe 
and  Couchiching." 

Illustrated  descriptive  publications,  maps  and  all  in- 
formation can  be  had  free  by  applying  to  Frank  P. 
Dw\er,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  290  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Bargains  in  Violins 

An     opportunity 

to  get  a  tine  in- 
strument      very 

low.     Students 

viol  ins     (dated 

1700—18301    from 

$50  up.   Concert  ^ 

instraments     by 

the  old  masters, 

in  fine   preserva- 
tion, from   1*150 

up.      Note   these 

few  examples: 
Testore        1750, 

$150;  Grancino, 
$200;  Pressenda,  *S00:  Gabrielli,  $200;  Kloz, 
$125;  Old  Strad  copy,  #100,  and  many  others.  Four 
magnificent  Stradivarius,  Guarnerius  and  Amati  very 
low.  Send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  old  violins 
(Free'.  Contains  historical  sketchesof  the  old  masters 
of  Cremona  and  Brescia  from  1540;  illustrated;  with 
fac-simile  labels,  also  a  descriptive  list  of  old  violins 
possessing  the  pure  mellow  tone,  and  costing  from 
I'JS.nu  to  $5,000.00.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Genuineness 
accompanies  each  violin.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

ACIlEniAl     nCCED       We    will    send     several 
OrEOIAL   UrrClli    oldviolins  on  approval 
and   allow   ten   days    examination. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  20  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


$19 


30  FOR    THIS    FINE 

"=     STAFFORD 


DESK  Ht10 

rmai  ter  sawed  oalt  1 1  ont,  oa 
1  hrmighout, letter  ti les,ldanl( 
drawers,  document  lile, 
pigeon  hole  Lkw  -.  extension 
slides,    lettet    holders   an< 

drops.       r.arge,   c plete 

attrai  live  and  com  enu  m . 

Desks  $10  and   up 

Can  1'itriiKh  your 
OMicc  or  II  ome 
t  lironi?liout  at 

FACTOR?    PRICES. 

I  latalog  No.  91,  Office 
Furniture. 

1  italog  No.  92,  House 
Furniture. 

E.  I!.  Stafford  &Bro..S» 


You  Needn't  Care  a   Button 


if  ,1  ou've  a  Bachelor's  But- 
ton, with  improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether  you  lose  a  suspen- 
der button  or  not.  Slip  it 
on  ;  push  down  the  lever;  it 
in. ids  like  grim  death.  By 
mail,  10  cts.  Catalogue  of 
novelties  made  with  Wash- 
Imrnc  fasteners,  free  on 
request. 


AMERICAN  RING  CO.,  Box  55,  Wnteruury,  Conn. 


ZION  BANNER 


Edited  by  Re*. 

Jrio.  Alex.Dowlr. 
A  weekly  semi-secular  paper  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  elevation 
of  man.  Send  for  FREE  sample  copy  giving 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   ISSUE   IN   THE   STEEL  STRIKE. 

THE  strike  ordered  in  all  the  tinplate,  steel  hoop,  and  sheet- 
steel  mills  of  the  steel  trust  by  President  Shaffer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers 
hinges  upon  the  refusal  of  the  officials  of  the  trust  to  include  the 
non-union  mills  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  trust  offi- 
cials and  the  labor-union  officials.  The  trust  officials  insist  that 
the  men  in  the  non-union  mills  be  treated  with  separately  ;  the 
labor-union  officials  insist  that  the  settlement  apply  to  all  the  tin- 
plate,  steel  hoop,  and  sheet-steel  mills  in  the  trust,  union  and 
non-union  alike.  This  is  widely  regarded  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  union  officials  to  unionize  the  non-union  mills,  and 
the  New  York  Times  justifies  the  employers  in  their  refusal  to 
do  so.  saying : 

"To  require  the  employers  to  force  men  to  join  the  union  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  is  to  admit  the  right  of  the  employers  to  pre- 
vent the  men  from  joining  the  union  when  the  men  wished  to 
join.  President  Shaffer  and  his  advisers  simply  cut  the  ground 
from  beneath  their  own  feet  in  making  such  a  demand.  Again, 
they  repel  the  sympathy  of  right-minded  men  with  their  cause, 
a  sympathy  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  them  in  the 
past,  and  has  been  the  one  thing  that  has  enabled  them  to  make 
the  progress  they  have  made." 

On  the  other  side  the  New  York  Journal  says  : 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  contains  trusts  within 
trusts.  Each  of  its  subordinate  companies  is  itself  a  trust,  com- 
posed in  turn  of  dozens  of  smaller  units.  In  dealing  with  its 
men  the  trust  wishes  each  of  these  little  units  to  be  treated  sep- 
arately. Not  only  does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  re- 
fuse to  make  a  general  agreement  covering  all  its  works,  but 
even  its  subordinate  trusts — the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company, 
the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  and  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company — refuse  to  make  such  agreements  for  their  own  plants. 
They  go  back  to  the  individual  cells  of  which  they  have  been 
built  up.  If  one  plant  has  been  a  union  plant  they  are  willing 
to  sign  the  scale  for  that,  but  if  another  has  been  non-union  they 
decline  to  change  its  status. 


"Now,  we  do  not  profess  to  pass  upon  the  technical  merits  of 
this  position,  or  to  say  when  a  trust  is  not  a  trust.  Nor  do  we 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  wisdom  of  a  strike  at  this  time. 
That  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  will  be  judged  by  the  re- 
sult. If  the  men  win,  it  will  be  shown  that  their  leaders  looked 
at  the  situation  with  clear  vision  ;  otherwise,  not. 

"But  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  if-  Mr.  Morgan  were 
really  the  Napoleon  he  is  credited  with  being,  he  would  not  allow 
this  strike  to  break  out  on  such  grounds.  He  would  discard 
technicalities  and  would  say  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen  of  the  steel  trust : 

"'This  is  an  age  of  combination.  We  have  combined  the 
management  of  the  steel  works  of  the  country  because  individ- 
ual action  is  out  of  date.  We  welcome  the  combination  of  labor 
for  the  same  reason.  Labor  and  capital  make  the  steel  industry. 
Let  each  choose  its  representatives,  and  then  let  those  represen- 
tatives get  together  in  a  room  and  quietly  settle  the  terms  on 
which  the  industry  is  to  be  carried  on.' 

"That  would  have  been  order  and  civilization.  It  would  have 
been  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  what  will  be  accepted  sooner  or 
later,  perhaps  after  decades  of  exhausting  struggle. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  this  country  could  not  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.  No  more  can  it  endure  half  in  order  and 
half  in  anarchy — with  capital  organized  and  labor  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  consolidation  of  capital  means  the  union  of  labor, 
and  the  sooner  that  fact  is  generally  recognized  and  accepted  the 
sooner  we  shall  have  permanent  industrial  peace." 


A   DEFENSE   OF   BULL-FIGHTING. 

THE  bull-baiting  in  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  called  out  a 
good  deal  of  denunciation,  as  was  probably  expected,  from 
the  pulpit  and  press  of  the  country.  The  South  Omaha  exhibi- 
tion, however,  is  only  an  imitation  bull-fight.  The  governor  of 
the  State,  whose  name  is  Savage,  has  issued  a  signed  statement 
that  "there  is  no  bull-fighting  in  South  Omaha,"  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  explains  the  sport  by  saying : 

"  Bull  -fighting  in  Omaha  has  suddenly  become  an  exceedingly 
popular  and  profitable  diversion  by  reason  of  the  circumstance 
that  on  Monday  night  one  of  the  bulls  unexpectedly  caught  one 
of  the  performers  on  his  horns  and  sent  him  forty  feet  through 
the  air,  and  ultimately  to  the  hospital,  where  he  now  lies  with 
two  broken  ribs,  a  lacerated  chest,  and  an  ugly  temper.  It  was 
understood  in  advance  that  there  was  to  be  no  blood-letting  at 
these  gentle  and  refined  entertainments.  The  bulls  were  merely 
to  caper  about  in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  the  men  were  to 
show  only  with  what  grace  and  facility  they  could  exterminate 
their  adversaries  except  for  a  manager's  promise  not  to  ruffle  the 
susceptibilities  of  an  unenlightened  public.  But  the  bull  that 
was  doing  his  turn  on  Monday  night  either  'did  not  know  that 
rule  '  or  else  broke  faith.  The  result  was  to  convert  a  tame  and 
tedious  show  into  a  highly  exhilarating  spectacle,  crowd  the 
arena  at  the  next  performance  with  seven  thousand  persons,  and 
produce  great  joy  in  a  disconsolate  box-office.  Now  the  manager 
says  that  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Coney  Island  are  clamoring  for 
his  favor,  while  the  purveyors  of  amusement  at  many  other  places 
are  opening  negotiations." 

But  The  Tribune  does  not  defend  the  diversion.  Indeed,  it 
calls  it  "a  gross  affront  to  public  sentiment  everywhere  in  this 
country";  and  many  other  papers  express  similar  sentiments. 
The  Mobile  Register  calls  it  a  "foolish  as  well  as  cruel  sport 
.  .  .  first,  because  there  is  no  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  bull, 
and,  second,  because  the  sole  'pleasure  '  to  be  derived  from  the 
game  is  in  seeing  the  torments  of  the  animal  or  animals  confined 
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in  the  butcher's  pen  called  the  ring."  This  brings  out  a  reply 
from  the  Washington  Post,  which  points  out  the  good  features  of 
the  "sport  "  as  follows  : 

"It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  '  there  is  no  righting  except  on  the 
part  of  the  bull.'  There  is  a  great  dual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
any  man  in  the  world  fights  for  his  life  and  under  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  peril,  it  is  the  matador  whose  part  it  is  to  kill  the 
bull.  He  has  to  stand  immediately  in  front  of  the  vicious  ani- 
mal and  must  wait  until  the  horns  almost  touch  him.  In  no  other 
position  can  the  stroke  be  delivered.  0«e  miscalculation  of  dis- 
tance by  so  much  as  an  inch  ;  one  tremor  of  the  nerves  ;  one  slip 
of  the  foot  as  he  drives  his  sword — and  your  matador  is  a  man- 
gled, shapeless  mass,  torn  out  of  human  shape  and  crushed  be- 
yond hopfe  of  recovery.  Does  this  ever  happen?  Yes;  it  hap- 
pens much  more  frequently  than  the  inexperienced  imagine  or 
than  the  others  like  to  think  of.  As  for 'torturing, '  that  fs  all 
humbug,  'lihe  bull  at  no  time  is  subjected  to  serious  injury  be- 
fore the  matador  appears,  and  then  he  is  not  tortured  at  all.  He 
kills,  or  he  is  killed  by  one  lightning  stroke,  and  that  ends  it. 

"Nor  need  any  one  waste  pity  on  the  bulls  that  figure  in  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.  Only  the  irreclaimably  vicious  varieties  are 
sent  there.  Those  that  can  be  tamed  and  applied  to  useful  ends 
are  much  too  valuable  for  the  ring.  The  bulls  killed  in  the  arena 
are  always  dangerous  and  unmanageable  brutes.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  plaza  and  the  abattoir  in  their  case,  and  the 
plaza  pays  best.  But  there  is  no 'torture.'  The  picador  has  a 
spear,  to  be  sure,  but  its  point  is  less  than  an  inch  long.  It  can 
not  inflict  a  serious  or  a  particularly  painful  wound.  Like  the 
banderilla,  which  comes  next,  it  can  only  penetrate  the  skin.  It 
serves  to  infuriate  an  already  dangerous  animal,  but  differs  very 
little  from  the  old-time  'goad  '  with  which  teamsters  were  wont 
to  manage  the  patient  oxen  at  their  work. 

"Of  course,  we  are  no  advocate  of  bull-fighting.  Communi- 
ties that  enjoy  it  and  wish  to  have  it  should  not  be  balked  by 
communities  that  feel  the  other  way.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
bull-fighting  is  little,  if  any,  more  immoral  than  dog  or  cock 
fighting,  the  prize  ring,  or  the  football  field — provided  the  stand- 
ard be  that  of  the  amount  of  death,  broken  bones,  and  impaired 
faculties  that  result.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  Plaza  de  Toros.  We  have  our  favorite  brutalities  ;  let  us, 
therefore,  execrate  the  brutalities  of  our  neighbors." 

"  Who  knows, "  remarks  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, "but  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  inauguration  ball  at 
Washington  will  be  preceded  by  the  inauguration  bull-fight?" 


Turkey  Pays  Up.— After  five  or  six  years  of  duns,  prom- 
ises, more  duns,  and  more  promises,  "the  Padishah  of  all  the 
Faithful  and  the  Successor  of  Mohammed  as  vicegerent  of  Al- 
lah," as  the  Newark  News  observes,  "has  at  last  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  his  best  policy 
was  to  pay  up,"  and  he  has  handed  to  Mr.  Leishman,  our  Min- 
ister at  Constantinople,  $95,000  in  payment  of  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  rioters  at 
Harpoot  and  elsewhere  in  1895-96  during  the  Armenian  massa- 
cres. The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "Nothing  is  ever  certain 
in  dealing  with  Turkey  until  a  payment  is  actually  made  and  the 
drafts  cashed.  Now  that  this  has  taken  place  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  recent  event  will  do  as  much  for  the  position  and 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the  East  and  the  protection  and 
safety  of  American  citizens  from  Morocco  to  Persia."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks  : 

"There  is  much  wise  debating  over  the  question  who  deserves 
the  credit  for  this  result.  Let  us  set  it  down  to  American  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  and  have  done  with  it.  Secretary  Hay 
steadily  urged  the  righteous  claim,  and  Messrs.  Angell,  Straus, 
Griscom,  and  Leishman  presented  it  again  and  again,  until  at 
last  even  Turkish  stolidity  gave  way  and  the  money  was  forth- 
coming. There  has  been  nothing  spectacular  about  this  method, 
no  heroics,  no  taking  the  ruffian  by  the  throat,  but  the  business 
got  done,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  chief  end  of  diplomacy.  It 
is  triumph  enough  to  have  squeezed  money  out  of  a  chronic 
bankrupt.     Even  the  missionaries,  wlao  have   been   not  a  little 


impatient  with  the  Government  for  not  collecting  their  damages 
by  means  of  a  bombardment,  must  now  see  that  the  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace  have  been  better.  The  money  is  in 
hand,  and  there  is  no  blood  on  it." 

"This  Government  can  now  devote  its  entire  energies, "  adds 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  "to  bringing  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  book. 
That  unfortunate  monarch  is  in  our  debt  and  may  get  into  trou- 
ble if  he  does  not  come  forward  with  the  cash,  instead  of  com- 
pelling the  American  consul-general  to  chase  him  about  his 
dominions  in  fruitless  attempts  to  enforce  a  settlement." 


PARK   CHAIR   RIOTS  IN   NEW  YORK. 

WHILE  the  people  of  Omaha  have  been  regaling  the  bellig- 
erent side  of  their  nature  with  bull-fights,  the  New 
York  populace  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  at  less  expense 
by.  a  series  of  small  riots  in  Madison  Square  Park,  where  a  Mr. 
Spate  has  been  trying  to  earn  a  few  dollars  by  renting  arm- 
chairs at  five  cents  each.  Mr.  Spate,  who  had  a  permit  from  Mr. 
Clausen,  the  Park  Commissioner,  to  place  his  chairs  in  the  parks, 
found  that  the  people  liked  his  chairs,  but  didn't  like  to  pay  for 
them.  The  parks,  the  people  argued,  were  free,  and  no  private 
individual  had  a  right  to  put  chairs  in  the  parks  and  charge  for 
their  use.  An  important  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  Police 
Commissioner  Murphy  also  held  this  view,  and,  altho  he  sent  a 
squad  of  police  to  the  park  to  preserve  order,  he  forbade  them  to 
arrest  those  who  sat  in  the  chairs  and  refused  to  pay.  When  the 
collectors  tried  to  enforce  payment  they  were  mobbed,  and  for 
several  days  last  week  the  comfortable  and  peaceful-looking 
green  chairs  were  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder,  broken  bones,  and 
arrests.  Then  the  mayor  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  pop- 
ular view,  the  New  York  newspapers  became  unanimous  in  their 
stand  against  the  "invasion  of  popular  rights,"  and  filially  Mr. 
Clausen  announced  that  he  would  revoke  Mr.  Spate's  privilege — 
only  to  find  himself  confronted  by  an  injunction  which  Mr.  Spate 
had  secured  to  prevent  Mr.  Clausen  from  interfering  with  his 
rights.  Then  Mr.  Spate,  in  turn,  found  himself  confronted  with 
an  injunction  secured  by  Mr.  Max  Radt,  vice-president  of  the 
Jefferson  State  Bank,  prohibiting  him  from  charging  rental  for 
chairs  in  public  parks.  Both  these  injunctions  are  temporary, 
and  the  dispute  will  be  fought  out  in  the  courts.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Spate  has  removed  his  chairs,  and  peace  reigns  in  Madison 
Square  Park. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  see  a  comic  side  to  the  uproar  over 
five-cent  chairs.     The  Buffalo  Express,  for  instance,  says: 

"The  park  chair  rebellion  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oddest 
features  of  municipal  life  in  the  metropolis.  The  citizens  of  New 
York  have  submitted  to  a  prodigious  amount  of  misgovernment 
and  have  even  supported  those  responsible  for  it.  They  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taxed  extravagantly,  when  they  knew 
that  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  went  for  politics.  They  have 
smiled  cynically  at  corruption  and  at  the  protection  of  resorts  of 
vice  and  crime,  tho  they  paid  for  it  all. 

"  But  when  a  concession  was  let  under  which  somebody  under- 
took to  charge  them  five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the 
public  parks,  they  revolted.  People  refused  to  pay.  The  Police 
Commissioner  forbade  policemen  to  make  arrests  for  such  refu- 
sals, and  the  consequence  has  been  a  series  of  petty  riots  in  most 
of  the  public  parks,  disgraceful  alike  to  the  citizens  and  the  au- 
thorities. It  is  a  pity  New  Yorkers  do  not  awake  to  the  idea  that 
they  are  being  imposed  on  by  their  rulers  in  much  more  serious 
ways  than  by  this  charge  for  park  chairs.  If  a  very  little  of  the 
tenacity  that  is  shown  in  resisting  the  pajTnent  of  five  cents  for 
a  park  chair  were  exhibited  in  more  important  matters,  New 
York  would  be  a  different  kind  of  city." 

And  the  New  York  Press  observes,  in  a  similar  vein  : 

"  What  a  general  breaking  of  our  chains  and  casting  off  of  our 
yokes  may  we  not  predicate  from  this  glorious  stand  for  popular 
right!     If  we  chased  a  man  of  Clausen's  man  Spate  into  the 
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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  charging  five  cents  for  a  five-cent  chair, 
what  will  we  do  to  Scannell's  man  Marks,  who  charges  twenty- 
five  cents  for  twelve-cent  hose?  And  what  will  we  do  with  Whit- 
ney's man  Car  Lord  Vreeland,  who  takes  the  five  cents,  gives 
us  no  chair  at  all— not  even  the  edge  of  a  bench— and  when  we 
protest  tells  us  that '  East  Siders  don't  kick  '  ?  Surely  the  mob 
which  had  brickbats  for  the  one  must  have  tar  and  feathers  for 
the  other.    And  what  is  in  store  for  Devery's  man  '  Bob  '  Nelson, 


never  heard  of  in  European  cities.  The  pay-chair  idea  itself  is  a 
good  one.  It  has  been  applied  in  the  wrong  way.  It  should 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  city  itself  and  with  a  decent  regard 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  parks  of  those  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  for  reserved  seats." 


"THIS  CHAIR   BUSINESS  13  GETTING   ALTOGETHER   Too  S1KKNUOUS." 

—  The  New  York    Tribune. 

who  charges  $5  for  a  bail  bond,  and  what  for  all  of  the  men  who 
charge  $300  for  a  place  on  the  '  force, '  and  Percy  Nagle's  men, 
who  collect  $50  for  a  place  '  on  a  broom  '  ?  The  mob  which  goes 
to  settle  this  question  should  be  armed  with  Winchesters,  if  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  proportioned  to  crimes.  What,  too,  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  dock  commission,  which  did  not  merely  request  a 
weary  wayfarer  to  move  to  an  adjacent  bench  but  commanded 
the  dry-goods  district  to  get  up  and  move  across  town?  If  the 
penalty  is  graded  according  to  the  damage,  this  mob  ought  to 
follow  recent  Southern  examples  and  be  prepared  for  a  '  barbe- 
cue.'  The  offenders  ought  to  be  roasted  in  a  slow  fire  and  por- 
tions of  their  anatomies  distributed  among  the  spectators. 

"Seriously,  this  spirit  of  individual  resentment  of  official  im- 
position, this  indignant  disavowal  of  the  sale  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  popular  rights,  would  make  a  new  city  of  New  York  over 
night  if  it  could  be  induced  to  expend  its  strength  in  useful 
channels.  Public  burdens  would  come  down  with  a  rush,  pub- 
lic benefits  would  go  forward  with  a  bound,  the  city  beautiful  and 
the  city  comfortable  would  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud 
without  our  special  knowing.  The  vast  surplus  of  a  budget  with- 
out '  rake-offs  '  would  make  for  us  a  municipal  habitation  in  which 
it  would  be  a  positive  pleasure  to  dwell,  even  under  the  weather 
prophetship  of  Moore." 

Mr.  Spate,  it  seems,  was  merely  trying  to  introduce  into  the 
metropolis  what  has  long  been  a  familiar  feature  in  European 
cities.     The  Boston  Transcript  says : 

"They  have  had  pay  chairs  in  the  parks  of  many  European 
cities  for  a  long  time,  but  the  receipts  go  into  the  public  reve- 
nues. The  chairs  are  under  the  controPand  supervision  of  park 
attendants  from  whom  you  buy  your  ticket.  In  London  parks 
sections  of  pay  chairs  alternate  with  free  seats.  The  pay  chairs 
do  not  monopolize  all  the  shade.  The  Londoners  would  not 
stand  that  if  any  London  park  administration  were  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  to  limit  those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  five 
cents  to  the  blazing  mercies  of  the  bleachers.  London  is  a  free 
city.  It  has  no  Tammany  ;  consequently  it  treats  its  citizens 
fairly  in  the  matter  of  park  accommodations 

"There  is  no  ground  in  the  mind  of  the  European  for  the  sus- 
picion that  politicians  behind  a  contract  screen  are  making  a 
'good  thing'  out  of  him.  He  never  has  occasion  to  reflect  that 
if  he  does  not  want  to  pay  for  the  shade  he  is  at  liberty  to  sit  in 
the  sunshine  for  nothing.      Consequently  the  pay-chair  riot  is 


OHIO     DEMOCRATS     SILENT     ABOUT     BRYAN 

AND   SILVER. 

MOST  of  the  talk  about  reorganizing  the  Democratic  Party 
by  "dropping  Bryan  and  Bryanism  "  has  come,  hereto- 
fore, from  those  newspapers  and  men  who  were  never  very  en- 
thusiastic in  support  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  main  reorganization 
agitators  have  been  the  "Gold  Democrats  "  or  " Cleveland  Demo- 
crats "  ;  and  while  in  Maryland  and  Illinois  some  of  them  have 
gained  prominent  places  in  the  state  organizations,  not  until  last 
week  have  the)-  been  able  to  show  a  state  convention  that 
seemed  to  be  dominated  by  their  reorganization  views.  Last 
week  the  Ohio  Democrats  held  their  state  convention  in  Colum- 
bus, and  in  all  their  resolutions  no  reaffirmation  or  mention  of 
the  Chicago  or  the  Kansas  City  platform  was  to  be  found,  no 
mention  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  made.  Indeed  a  resolution  indorsing 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Kansas  City  platform  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  down.  The  platform  that  was  adopted  opposed  "any  ex- 
tension of  the  national  boundaries  not  meant  to  carry  speedily  to 
all  inhabitants  full  equal  rights  with  ourselves."  but  on  the  coin- 
age question  it  was  silent.  The  convention  was  controlled  by 
the  friends  of  John  R.  McLean  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  men- 
tioned as  an  opposition  candidate  to  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  at  Kansas  City  last  year;  but  the  coldness  to- 
ward the  Nebraskan  seemed  to  pervade  almost  the  entire  gather- 
ing.    To  quote  the  Associated  Press  account : 

"The  most  striking  turn  of  the  convention  was  on  Bryan.  The 
most  bitter  things  were  said  of  his  leadership  in  the  committee 
on   resolutions   this   morning,   where  it   was  insisted  his  name 


TRYING  TO  SUCK  THFM  TOGETHFN. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

should  not  be  mentioned  and  that  there  should  be  no  reference 
to  either  of  the  national  platforms  on  which  he  made  his  cam- 
paign. 

"After  this  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  one  of  the  twenty-one 
members  of  that  committee  offered  a  minority  report,  reaffirming 
the  Kansas  City  platform  and  expressing  confidence  in  Bryan. 
He  received  only  six  votes  from  the  950  delegates  on  his  substi- 
tute for  the  preamble.  A  few  moments  after  the  platform  was 
adopted  one  of  these  six  delegates  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  pictures  of  other  Democrats  were  displayed  in  the  hall,  and 
none  of  Bryan,  as  heretofore. 
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"He  started  to  carry  a  small  banner  with  Mr.  Bryan's  picture 
on  it  to  the  platform.  The  aisles  were  ordered  cleared,  but  the 
picture  did  not  reach  its  destination.  It  was  trampled  under  foot 
and  spoiled  during  the  wild  demonstrations  when  Kilbourne  [the 
candidate  for  governor]  was  escorted  into  the  hall.  While  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  marching  clubs  did  not  know  they 
were  walking  over  Bryan's  picture,  yet  there  was  much  comment 
after  the  convention  that  the  picture  was  not  treated  worse  than 
had  been  the  old  standard-bearer  himself  by  the  committee  on 
resolutions  and  the  convention." 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  is  glad  that  the  Ohio  Democ- 
racy "has  cleared  away  its  dead  wood,"  and  dropped  "the  Kil- 
kenny cat  issues  upon  which  the  Democrats  of  the  nation  have 
been  beating  themselves  "  ;  and  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  the 
leading  free-silver  paper  of  the  Middle  West,  indorses  the  plat- 
form and  proceedings  of  the  convention  heartily,  but  thinks  the 
attitude  of  the  convention  was  not  especially  significant.  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  which  supported  Mr.  Bryan 
last  year,  says,  in  part : 

"At  last  the  Buckeye  valiants  are  tired  of  sucking  eggs  that 
have  no  meat  in  them.  They  realize  that  inflationism  in  all  its 
forms  is  a  losing  card.  They  want  to  win.  To  win  they  must 
get  together.  To  get  together  they  must  get  away  from  dead  is- 
sues. Mr.  Bryan  has  had  both  his  chance  and  his  day.  His 
plea  for  another  trial  will  not  hold  water.  His  dictation  no 
longer  exercises  auy  power  of  command. 

"It  means  simply  hopeless  division,  continued  defeat,  ultimate 
ruin.  Anybody  wich  half  a  mind  can  see  this  plainly.  Hence 
the  Ohio  Democrats  in  state  convention,  realizing  the  situation, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  the  past  with  its  factions  and  dissensions 
behind  them,  and,  choosing  a  new  leader  in  James  Kilbourne, 
they  turn  their  faces  toward  the  future  and  to  victory.  This  is 
the  conduct  of  reasonable  and  sensible  people,  who  have  condi- 
tions, not  theories,  to  deal  with,  and  who  do  not  mean  to  go  to 
the  devil  with  their  eyes  open. 

"Now,  as  in  days  gone  by,  it  is  the  boys  in  the  trendies  on 
whom  the  party  and  the  country  must  rely.  Some  of  the  old 
boys  have  .passed  in  their  checks, and  turned  their  toes  to  the 
daisies.  God  be  good  to  them  where  they  have  gone.  But  the 
ranks  are  filling  up  and  the  battle  will  go  on. 

"If  Mr.  Bryan  is  wise,  he  will  fall  in  with  the  rest.  All  that- 
he  can  do  by  staying  out  will  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  trou- 
ble, to  disorganize  and  disgruntle,  and,  in  the  end,  to  lose  much 
of  the  credit  he  has  won.  Presently  the  tramp  of  the  legions  will 
be  heard  treading  down  all  before  them.  Presently  the  gleam  of 
the  Mauser  rifles,  loaded  with  the  most  modern  and  improved 
ammunition,  and  the  fixed  bayonets  of  Democracy  unterrified  and 
undefiled,  will  be  seen  above  the  hill-tops.  The  new  day  has 
dawned.     Death  to  the  fools  that  get  in  the  way  !  " 

Gold  Democratic  papers  the  country  over  express  unalloyed 
satisfaction  at  the  convention's  attitude.  The  Hartford  Times 
(Ind.  Dem),  for  example,  calls  it  "the  most  respectable  and  sat- 
isfactory political  gathering  which  has  been  held  in  that  great 
State  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  and  adds:  "Had  such  wisdom 
and  conservatism  as  pervaded  the  convention  at  Columbus  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Ohio  Democrats  two  years  ago  we  do 
not  believe  that  William  McKinley  would  now  be  President  of 
the  United  States."  The  Washington  correspondents  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger  (Rep.)  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  pre- 
dict that  other  Democratic  state  conventions  will  follow  the 
Ohio  example. 

Mr.  McLean's  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.),  says: 
"The  omission  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  silver  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  affront,  or  even  a  slight,  to  anybody.  The  country  is  now 
enjoying  a  plenitude  of  money,  which  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  free-silver  movement.  So,  there  is  no  free-silver  issue 
now.  And  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent." The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  believes  that  "it  is 
time  now  for  the  Democrats  of  all  the  States  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing after  strange  gods,  and  stand  again  for  the  faith  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  the  fathers  of  American  liberty."     And  the  Chi- 


cago Chronicle,  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  that  city, 
thinks  the  action  at  Columbus  a  "  manifestation  of  political  wis- 
dom which  will  not  be  without  wholesome  effect  elsewhere,"  and 
it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  platforms  and  the  man  for 
whom  and  by  whom  they  were  made  were  rejected  at  Columbus 
because  they  are  populistic  and  socialistic,  and  as  such  are  not 
acceptable  to  Democrats.     This  is  the  plain  English  of  it. 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  inexplicable  phases  of  the  Democratic 
eclipse  that  the  Populistic  terrorism  has  apparently  compelled 
important  Democratic  assemblages  to  iterate  and  reiterate  ad- 
herence to  ideas  and  leaders  which  the  great  mass  of  Democrats 
repudiated.     That  spell  is  now  broken 

"Ohio  sweeps  the  Populistic  and  Socialistic  rubbish  out  of  the 
way,  clearing  the  road  and  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  a  good  beginning,  and  it  is  full  of  promise." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  gives  the  Democrats  a  word  of  ad- 
vice. Such  action  as  that  at  Columbus,  it  suggests,  may  "tend 
to  inflame  still  further  Democratic  exasperation  and  provoke  an 
angry  discord  which  will  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  party,"  and 
after  recalling  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  lias  polled  more  votes  than 
any  other  Democratic  candidate  ever  received,  it  asks :  "  Can 
such  a  man  be  whistled  down  the  wind?  Is  it  safe  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  only  a  year  after  his  last  nomination,  to  insult  him 
with  jeers  and  hoots  and  hisses?  " 


MR.     BRYAN     AND     THE    TAGAL     EMISSARIES. 

A  STORY  that  would  have  made  a  tremendous  sensation  a 
year  ago  is  published  in  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.)  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
Presidential  contest  last  year  Aguinaldo  sent  messengers  to  Mr. 
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I  HE   FILIPINOS'   FOURTH   OF  JULY   CELEBRATION  JAKS   MR.    BRYAN. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Bryan  offering  to  aid  the  Democratic  campaign,  first,  by  a  proc- 
lamation promising  to  surrender  unconditionally  in  case  the 
Democratic  candidate  should  win,  and,  second,  by  a  contribution 
of  $100,000  to  the  campaign  fund.  Mr.  Bryan,  so  the  story  goes, 
refused  to  see  the  delegates  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  them, 
but  they  were  so  urgent  that  one  of  his  friends  was  permitted  to 
make  an  appointment  to  meet  them  at  the  Hoffman  House  in 
New  York.     To  quote  from  The  World' s  account: 

"The  two  delegates  of  the  Philippine  Government  waited  on 
Mr.  Bryan's  representative  at  the  time  appointed,  and  presented 
their  credentials.  They  declared  that  with  Mr.  Bryan's  approval 
Aguinaldo  would  at  once  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's  election  to  the  Presidency  the  Philip- 
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pine  army  would,  without  condition,  surrender  to  the  United 
States  and  trust  the  Bryan  administration  for  a  reasonable  torm 
of  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  delegates  also  announced  that  they  were  authorized  to 
offer  a  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the  Democratic  national  cam- 
paign fund.     They  explained   that  the   Philippine   people   were 

convinced  by  the 
utterances  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his 
principal  support- 
ers that  their  only 
hope  of  justice  and 
freedom  lay  in 
Democratic  suc- 
cess. On  the  other 
hand,  the  policy 
pursued  by  the 
McKinley  Admin- 
istration had  satis- 
fied Aguinaldo  and 
his  people  that  the 
Republican  Party 
had  no  intention 
to  govern  the  Phil- 
ippines other  than 
as  subject  colonies. 
"Mr.  Bryan's 
representative  in- 
formed Aguinal- 
do's  envoys  that 
the  Democratic 
Party  could  have 
no  dealings  or  bar- 
gains, directly  or 
indirectly,  openly 
or  covertly,  with 
men  bearing  arms 
against  the  author- 
ity of  the  United 
States.  They  were 
told  that  the  Phil- 
ippine question 
was  being  fought 
out  as  an  issue  of 
domestic     politics, 

and  that  the  Amer- 

His  latest  and  best  photograph,  given  to  James       |can    pe0pie    COuld 

A.  Le  Roy,  a  contributor   to  The  Independent,  by  . 

Aguinaldo  himself,  and  used  here  by  courtesy  of       thresh    it    out    and 

that  journal.  settle    it    among 

themselves  with- 
out any  outside  suggestions  or  interference.  The  Democratic 
spokesman  said  that  if  Aguinaldo  believed  that  his  people's 
only  hope  of  justice  lay  in  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  he  should  not 
have  believed  it  possible  that  the  Democratic  candidate  would 
secretly  traffic  with  armed  enemies  of  his  country.  The  Philip- 
pine envoys  were  advised  to  leave  New  York  at  once  and  to  in- 
form their  government  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  the  press  despatches,  has  confirmed 
this  story  as  "substantially  correct, "  but  declines  to  discuss  it. 
The  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  says: 

"It  would  hardly  be  in  order  to  compliment  Mr.  Bryan  upon 
his  rejection  of  such  a  proposition.  He  was  probably  indignant 
because  it  assumed  that  he  was  both  a  knave  and  a  fool.  He 
could  not  have  sold  out  to  Aguinaldo  had  he  desired.  Had  he 
accepted  the  bribe  and  been  elected  he  could  not  have  delivered 
the  goods.  It  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  as  President  to 
give  the  Filipinos  independence,  or  in  any  measure  to  meet  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Aguinaldo.  Then  of  course  would  have 
come  an  explosion,  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  emissaries  clamoring 
for  the  impossible  and  complaining  of  bad  treatment.  Mr.  Bry- 
an's campaign  encouraged  the  Filipino  insurrection,  and  his 
election  would  have  greatly  increased  American  difficulties  in 
those  islands,  but  he  could  never  as  President  have  met  Agui- 
naldo's  wishes. 


"Once  again  we  get  a  disenchanting  picture  of  the  Tagal 
Washington.  Being  for  sale  himself,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
could  buy  Mr.  Bryan,  and  so  made  his  offer  in  plain  business 
terms,  tho  with  ail  too  limited  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the 
situation." 


AGUINALDO. 


LABOR    UNIONS   AND   THE    MILITIA. 

THE  action  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation in  incorporating  in  its  constitution  an  amendment 
excluding  from  membership  in  its  organization  "any  person  a 
member  of  the  regular  army  or  of  the  State  militia  or  naval  re- 
serve," has  aroused  a  discussion  involving  wide  issues.  Added 
importance  is  given  to  the  amendment  in  question  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  indorsed,  even  tho  perfunctorily,  by  the  Central  Fed- 
erated Union  of  New  York.  Many  daily  papers  see  in  the  spirit 
of  this  amendment  a  serious  menace  to  present-day  institutions. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  the  sentiment 
expressed  "comes  perilously  near  being  a  declaration  that  this 
union  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to  resort  to  extra-legal  means  to 
enforce  its  demands."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  thinks  that 
the  principle  involved  is  simply  the  "freedom  of  riot."  It  con- 
tinues : 

"Carried  far  enough,  this  policy  would  reduce  the  National 
Guard  to  a  handful  of  men  who  would  be  easily  overcome  by  the 
mob.  Striking  employees  of  transportation  companies  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments  would  then  be  free  to  tear  up  rails, 
overturn  cars,  stone  passengers,  burn  buildings,  wreck  machin- 
ery, and  club  the  life  out  of  men  who  were  willing  to  take  the 
places  they  had  left  at  wages  satisfactory  to  themselves 

"  It  is  a  very  singular  exhibition  of  the  present  spirit  of  organ- 
ized labor.  It  would  be  disquieting  if  it  were  not  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  The  great  mass  of  workingmeu  in  the  United 
States  abhor  these  doctrines.  The  solid  substance  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  stands  opposed  to  them.  If  it  were  not  so,  if 
the  demand  for  freedom  of  riot  were  so  general  as  to  be  appar- 
ently about  to  prevail,  consternation  would  seize  upon  the  com- 
munity. Men  would  prepare  to  leave  the  doomed  country,  ta- 
king with  them  their  portable  possessions ;  commerce  would 
perish,  business  be  destroyed,  and  the  advocates  of  the  freedom 
of  riot  would  be  left  to  exercise  upon  each  other  the  destructive 
privilege  they  had  secured." 

An  opposite  point  of  view  is  strikingly  stated  in  a  letter  from 
Earnest  H.  Crosby  to  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Crosby,  who  is  an 
advocate  of  non-resistance,  writes  : 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Russian  landlord  who  had  a 
very  bad  temper.  When  anything  went  wrong  upon  his  estate 
he  was  accustomed  to  collect  his  hundreds  of  serfs  in  a  fenced 
inclosure,  provide  each  one  with  a  stick,  and  set  them  to  work  at 
beating  each  other  until  they  cried  out  for  mercy.  One  day,  as 
this  operation  was  being  repeated,  a  young  serf  called  out :  '  Sup- 
pose we  stop  beating  each  other, '  and  at  once  they  threw  down 
their  sticks  and  found  out  to  their  surprise  that  there  was  no  one 
left  to  give  them  a  whipping.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trades- 
unions  who  refuse  to  allow  their  members  to  enter  the  militia  are 
rediscovering  this  ancient  Russian  truth — that  it  is  foolish  to 
beat  yourself. 

"It  is  very  superficial  to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
soldiers  in  strikes  is  to  prevent  violence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  cause  the  violence  which  they  seem  to  put  down.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  the  militia  to  fall  back  upon  that  in- 
duces employers  to  hold  out  against  just  demands,  and  they 
never  need  armed  assistance  except  when  public  opinion  is 
against  them.  A  study  of  the  cases  in  which  soldiers  have  been 
called  out  in  labor  disputes  will  show  that  invariably  the  public 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood  favored  the  strikers  and  that  the 
appeal  to  the  soldiery  was  an  appeal  from  public  opinion.  If  this 
military  court  of  appeal  had  not  existed,  public  opinion  would 
have  decided  the  strike,  and  would  have  decided  it  fairly.  The 
introduction  of  the  militia  into  such  disputes  is  not  a  true  exer- 
cise of  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  community,  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  override  it." 

An  interesting  utterance  on  the  possible  future  issues  in  this 
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controversy,  and  one  widely  commented  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  that  of  Wayne  MacVeagh  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
at  the  Harvard  commencement.     He  said  : 

"Under  whatever  disguises,  called  by  whatever  names,  inher- 
iting or  seizing  whatever  partizan  organizations,  the  alinement 
of  the  two  great  political  divisions  of  American  voters  who  will 
sooner  or  later  struggle  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of 
the  Government  will  inevitably  be  upon  the  basis  I  have  named. 
The  party  of  the  contented  will  be  ranged  under  one  banner,  and 
the  party  of  the  discontented  will  be  ranged  under  the  other,  and 
that  alinement  will  steadily  develop  increasing  sharpness  of  di- 
vision until  the  party  of  the  discontented,  being  the  majority, 
has  obtained  the  control  of  the  Government,  to  which,  under  our 
system,  they  are  entitled,  and  then  they  will  be  sure  to  remodel 
the  present  system  for  the  distribution  of  wealth,  unless  we  have 
previously  done  so,  upon  bases  wiser  and  more  equitable  than 
those  now  existing. 

"The  one  party  will  be,  under  whatever  name,  the  party  of 
capital,  and  the  other  party  will  be,  under  whatever  name,  the 
party  of  labor. " 

• 

The  Socialist  press  frankly  accepts  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown 
down  and  takes  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  future  alinement 
of  political  parties.  "The  struggle  between  these  two  distinctly 
hostile  economic  classes  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Socialism," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Workers'  Call,  which  maintains  that  the 
anti- militia  attitude  of  the  trade-unions  is  due  to  a  growing  rec- 
ognition of  their  class  interests  and  of  the  fact  that  under  present 
conditions  the  army  is  the  "tool  of  the  capitalist  class."  A  very 
different  view  is  taken  by  the  conservative  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  says  : 

"  The  situation  is  one  which  is  manifestly  full  of  danger.  It 
may  be  impossiDle  ever  to  get  more  than  an  approach  to  finality 
in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the  great 
productive  enterprises  of  the  country,  but  it  should  not  be  impos- 
sible to  have  both  deal  with  each  other  on  a  footing  of  mutual 
confidence.  This  result  is  hardly  attainable  while,  with  one  or 
two  marked  exceptions,  the  men  who  come  to  the  front  as  labor 
leaders  lack  both  character  and  judgment.  There  is  a  horde  of 
professional  labor  agitators  who  act  as  if  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood depended  on  their  success  in  stirring  up  strife.  Such  men 
would  be  the  bane  of  any  cause,  and  till  workingmen  take  the 
trouble  to  do  a  little  more  of  their  own  thinking  these  noisy  mis- 
chief-makers will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor.  It  only  requires  prudent,  conscientious,  and 
intelligent  leadership  to  obtain,  in  these  days,  the  concession  of 
every  just  demand    that    labor    may    present.     Without   these. 


unionism  must  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  development  of  American  commerce." 


WHAT   TO    DO   WITH    HAWAII. 

"I  \  7THLE  Delegate  Wilcox,  of  Hawaii,  is  urging  that  the  ar- 

*  »        chipelago  (now  a  territory)  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as 

a  State,  the  recommendation  is  heard  in  some  quarters  that  the 

islands  be  annexed 
to  California.  The 
Honolulu  Sunday 
Volcano,  for  exam- 
ple, says  : 

"  The  Volcano,  in 
advocating  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii 
to  California,  does 
so  with  the  most 
patriotic  motives. 
The  Hawaii  of  to- 
day is  carrying  all 
of  its  eggs  to  market 
in  one  basket.  We 
are  raising  two  pro- 
ducts —  sugar  and 
children.  The  con- 
tract labor  laws  hav- 
ing been  abolished, 
children  are  hardly 
a  commodity  o  f 
commerce.  Hawaii 
under  present  con- 
ditions, to  be  pros- 
perous, must  have  a 
stable  market  for  its  sugar.  The  market  for  Hawaiian  sugar  is 
America.  Under  the  Downes  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Congress  has  the  power  to  levy  a  duty  on  any  or 
all  goods  shipped  from  a  territory  to  the  United  States.  Now 
we  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  ever  place  a  duty  upon 
Hawaiian  sugar.  But,  believing  this,  would  it  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  say  that  Congress  never  will  do  it?  There  is  no  telling 
what  an  Hawaiian  legislature  or  an  American  congress  will  do. 

"Is  it  not  best  to  be  safe  in  this  matter?  Haven't  the  people 
of  Hawaii  had  enough  dearly  purchased  experience  in  assess- 
ment sugar  stocks  without  investing  in  an  assessment  govern- 
ment.    By  becoming  a  part  of  California,  Hawaii  would  be  for- 
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J.   BULL:    "If  she  accepts  the  ring,  the  first  thing  I   know  she'll  be  ac- 
cepting him."  —  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


CUBA  :  "Lawson  and  I  appear  to  ue  hoodooed  by  the  same  name." 

—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 
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ever  free  from  a  tax  on  its  sugar.     What  a  strong  argument  this 
is  for  annexation  to  the  Golden  State  !  " 

The  semi-official  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  expresses  the 
belief  that  Hawaii  will  remain  a  Territory.     It  remarks: 

"Delegate  Wilcox,  of  Hawaii,  who  is  enthusiastically  advoca- 
ting statehood  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  is  wasting  his  time. 
Hawaii  is  not  fit  to  become  a  State,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  before  it  will  be  so  fitted.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  Hawaii  would  be  better  off  as  a  State  than  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, while  its  expenses  would  be  greatly  increased. 

"The  talk  of  uniting  Hawaii  with  California  meets  with  no 
favor  either  in  Hawaii  or  in  California,  and  is  chimerical.  Con- 
gress would  give  no  consideration  to  such  a  proposition.  Under 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Hawaii  needs 
no  statehood,  and,  like  other  of  our  new  possessions,  can  be  well 
governed  under  a  territorial  form  of  government  such  as  it  now 
has. 

"As  to  complaints  about  the  alleged  ignorance  and  corruption 
of  its  legislature,  they  count  for  nothing  in  view  of  what  some  of 
our  state  legislatures  do,  particularly  that  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
territorial  legislature  will  probably  ever  exhibit  such  rottenness 
as  has  characterized  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  or  that  of 
Montana,  and  fortunately  no  Territorial  legislature  would  have 
the  power  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  the  way  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  has  robbed  the  people  of  this  State." 


THE   INSULAR   DECISIONS   AND   NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
in  addressing  the  Alabama  Bar  Association  at  Montgomery, 
where  a  Constitutional  Convention  is  engaged  in  regulating  the 
electoral  franchise  for  the  State,  said:  "The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  seeking  to  limit  negro  suffrage,  is  doing  precisely 
what  the  country  is  doing  in  its  new  island  possessions."  This 
remark  calls  forth  some  interesting  comment  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  (Dem.),  which  thinks  that  the  insular  decisions 
are  but  new  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "the  imposition  of  negro 
suffrage  was  a  crime."     It  declares  : 

"Once  on  a  time  the  Republican  Party,  which  for  a  long  pe- 
riod has  dominated  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  virtually  the  Government  itself,  held  that  every  human 
creature  over  whom  the  national  flag  waved  in  sovereignty 
thereby  acquired  the  right  to  be  a  citizen,  with  all  the  franchises, 
privileges,  and  immunities  thereto  pertaining. 

"It  was  under  that  doctrine  that  four  million  slaves,  illiterate, 
ignorant,  degraded,  and  absolutely  unfit  for  any  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  free  citizens,  were,  by  a  brutal  blow  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  fully  enfranchised  and  forced  upon  the  States  as 
voters  and  office-holders.  It  suited  at  that  time  the  Republican 
Party,'  which  then  dominated  the  national  Government,  to  hu- 
miliate and  to  outrage  the  disfranchised  white  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  by  putting  over  them  in  political  affairs  their 
enfranchised  slaves,  upon  the  plea  that  the  negroes,  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  had  become  of  necessity  citizens,  and  the 
political  and  social  equals  of  the  Southern  whites  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  Union 

"If  this  [expansion]  doctrine  is  sound  as  to  the  negroes  and 
mongrels  of  Porto  Rico,  and  as  to  the  Malays,  the  Tagals,  and 
Negritos  of  the  Philippines  to-day,  it  was  good  doctrine  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion can  not  mean  one  thing  one  day  and  something  different 
another.  If  it  means  that  the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  are  not 
fit  to  be  citizens,  it  means  that  the  ignorant  and  degraded  slaves 
in  1865  to  1875  were  not  fit  to  be  citizens  and  office-holders,  and 
that  they  are  not  any  more  fit  to-day." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  declares  that  in  view  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  disfranchise  the  negro  voters, 
the  "moral  indignation  "  expressed  by  many  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  over  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  very  inconsistent. 


Colonel   Herbert's  "frank  and  crushing  reply,"  it  says,  leaves 
them  no   ground  to  stand  on.     It  continues  : 

"The  Republicans  have  refused  to  use  their  power  to  bring 
milions  of  unfit  barbarians  into  our  citizenship,  and  in  doinj 
have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  declares.  They  do  not  object  to  the  exercise  of  similar 
discretion  in  any  Southern  or  Northern  State  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and  we 
do  not  understand  that  even  the  leaders  of  the  negro  object  to  a 
sifting  out  of  ignorance  and  crime  from  participation  in  govern- 
ment. What  Republicans  do  object  to  is  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  limiting  of  suffrage,  not  by  equal  rules  applying 
to  all  men  under  similar  circumstances,  but  by  laws  discrimina- 
ting against  negroes  and  depriving  them  of  privileges  which  are 
preserved  to  white  men  who  may  be  less  worthy,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Republican  Philippine  policy  inconsistent  with 
that  objection.  If  the  .Southern  Constitution-makers  will  frankly 
and  fairly  meet  the  Constitution's  requirements  and  make  their 
suffrage  restrictions  operate  equally  to  disfranchise  all  the  igno- 
rant and  shiftless  persons  who  make  good  government  in  their 
States  difficult,  the  great  body  of  the-  Northern  people  will  sup- 
port them  and  long  to  emulate  their  example 

"Democrats  and  Republicans,  North  and  South,  ought  to  be 
able  to  unite  in  dealing  with  both  insular  and  continental  prob- 
lems on  the  principle  that  this  nation  is  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  that  the  unworthy  and  illiterate  of  any  race 
shall  not  have  the  franchise  in  existing  States,  and  that  new 
States  or  Territories  organized  for  ultimate  statehood  shall  not 
be  created  in  possessions  where  American  traditions  do  not  pre- 
vail, and  a  trained  citizenship  equipped  to  participate  wisely  in 
American  affairs  does  not  exist." 

The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.)  thinks  that  these  are  strange  sen- 
timents when  their  source  is  considered.  "There  used  to  be  an 
editor  in  New  York  named  Horace  Greeley,"  it  says,  "and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  or  read  what  Mr.  Greeley  would 
say,  if  he  were  alive,  about  such  an  article  as  this.  .  .  .  The 
Republicanism  of  Greeley  and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  played  out, 
a  back  number,  a  last  year's  bird's  nest.  By  most  of  the  Repub- 
lican editors  in  these  days  it  is  characterized  simply  as  'pessi- 
mism.' " 

The  Mobile  Register  (Dem.)  would  still  further  complicate  the 
race  problem  in  the  South  by  the  startling  proposal  that  South- 
ern representatives  in  Congress  should  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law,  because  the  South  needs  "a  million  active 
Chinese  to  wake  the  negro  population  into  activity." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

If  the  heat  and  ice  trusts  would  only  consolidate  the  country  would  be 
better  off.— The  St.  Paul  Despatch. 

"I  SF.E  the  constitution,  after  all,  does  not  follow  the  flag."  "Well  I 
shouldn't  think  it  would  want  to." — Life. 

Communication  with  Mars  would  not  be  so  important  just  now  as  a 
word  with  Old  Sol.  —  The  Baltimore  Herald. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  doesn't  watch  out,  Mr.  Morgan  may  form  a  giving  truest 
and  force  him  to  die  rich. — The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

The  motto  of  the  street-railroads  of  this  city  would  seem  to  be:  The 
public  be  jammed.—  The  Merchant 's'  JReviezv,  Nejv  York. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  later  achievements  the  original  Fourth  of  July  is 
seen  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  tame  affair.—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

But  think  how  much  worse  you  would  be  suffering  if  there  were  a  be- 
ginning-of-the-century  argument  on  hand  this  summer. —  7  he  Chicago  Ti  ib- 
une. 

A  TYPESETTlNG-machine  on  a  Toronto  paper  is  in  danger  of  prosecution 
for  lese  majeste.  It  calls  the  heir-apparent  the  Duke  of  Pork.  —  The  Ot/azva 
Citizen. 

If  Oom  Paul  wants  to  see  what  a  welcome  with  all  the  trimmings  looks 
like  let  him  postpone  his  visit  to  this  country  until  a  campaign  vear.  —  The 
Chicago  .Yews. 

Don't  wear  ear-muffs.  It  is  an  uncomely  habit,  and  the  ears  may  be 
prevented  from  freezing  by  rubbing  them  every  few  minutes.—  The  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

A  BABV  found  on  a  Chicago  doorstep  has  been  named  William  McKinley, 
and  the  Chicago  Journal  adds  that  when  found  the  little  one  had  its  ear  to 
the  ground. —  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MEED    OF    A    NEW    CRITICISM    AND    ESTHETIC 

IN    AMERICA. 

NOT  many  years  ago  the  realm  of  literary  criticism  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  impressionists,  repre- 
sented in  France,  the  chief  home  of  criticism,  by  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Auatole  France  ;  and  the  scientists,  represented  by  M.  Bru- 
netiere.  The  aim  of  the  former  school  has  been  denned  as  the 
attempt  "to  create  a  lyric  of  criticism  out  of  the  unique  pleasure 
of  an  esthetic  hour";  the  aim  of  the  latter  or  "evolution- 
ary" school  is  "to  show  the  history  of  literature  as  a  product, 
to  explain  it  from  its  preceding  causes,  and  to  detect  thereby  the 
general  laws  of  literary  metamorphosis."  Of  late  there  have 
ibeen  critics,  like  Professor  Gates,  who  try  to  reconcile  these 
ideals  as  complementary  activities.  In  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(July,  1900) ,  he  says  that  the  true  critic,  who  in  his  view  is  the 
appreciative  critic,  is  to  consider  the  work  of  art  in  its  historical 
setting  and  its  psychological  origin,  "as  a  characteristic  moment 
in  the  development  of  human  spirit,  and  a  delicately  transparent 
illustration  of  esthetic  law  "  ;  but  "in  regarding  the  work  of  art 
•under  all  these  aspects,  his  aim  is,  primarily,  not  to  explain,  and 
•not  to  judge  or  dogmatize,  but  to  enjoy  ;  to  realize  the  manifold 
charms  the  work  of  art  has  gathered  unto  itself  from  all  sources, 
and  to  interpret  this  charm  imaginatively  to  the  men  of  his  own 
•day  and  generation." 

In  commenting  on  these  varying  views,  Miss  Ethel  D.  Puffer, 
^writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June),  says  (referring  first  to 
professor  Gates)  : 

"To  put  to  use  all  the  devices  of  science  and  all  the  treasures 
of  scholarship  for  the  single  end  of  imaginative  interpretation, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  with  the  original  melody  all  the  harmonies 
of  subtle  association  and  profound  meaning  the  ages  have  added, 
is,  indeed,  a  great  undertaking.  But  is  it  as  valuable  as  it  is 
vast?  M.  Brunetiere  has  poured  out  his  irony  upon  the  critics 
who  believe  that  their  own  reactions  upon  literature  are  anything 
to  us  in  the  presence  of  the  works. to  which  they  have  thrilled. 
May  it  not  also  be  asked  of  the  interpreter  if  his  function  is  a 
necessary  one?  Do  we  require  so  much  enlightenment,  only  to 
enjoy?  Appreciative  criticism  is  a  salt  to  give  the  dull  palate  its 
full  savor ;  but  what  literary  epicure,  what  real  book-lover,  will 
acknowledge  his  own  need  of  it?  If  the  whole  aim  of  apprecia- 
tive criticism  is  to  reproduce  in  other  arrangement  the  contents, 
expressed  and  implied,  and  the  emotional  value,  original  and 
.derived,  of  a  piece  of  literature,  the  value  of  the  end.  at  least  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  laboriousness 
of  the  means.     Sing,  reading's  a  joy  !     For  me,  I  read. 

"But  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is,  after  all,  not  a  reason  to  be 
•urged  against  the  method.  The  real  weakness  of  appreciative 
.criticism  lies  elsewhere.  It  teaches  us  to  enjoy  ;  but  are  we  to 
enjoy  everything?  Since  its  only  aim  is  to  reveal  the 'intricate 
.implications  '  of  a  work  of  art ;  since  it  offers,  and  professes  to 
offer,  no  literary  judgments, — having  indeed  no  explicit  standard 
-of  literary  value, — it  must,  at  least  on  its  own  theory,  take  its 
•objects  of  appreciation  ready-made,  so  to  speak,  by  popular 
.acclaim.  It  possesses  no  criterion  ;  it  likes  whate'er  it  looks  on  ; 
.and  it. can  never  tell  us  what  we  are  not  to  like.  That  is  unsat- 
isfactory ;  and  it  is  worse, — it  is  self-destructive.  .  .  .  We  have 
,no  pressing  need  to  know  the  latent  possibilities  of  emotion  for 
us  in  a  book  or  a  poem  ;  but  whether  it  is  excellent  or  the  reverse, 
•whether  '  we  were  right  in  being  moved  by  it, '  we  are  indeed 
-willing  to  hear,  for  we  desire  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  in  us." 

.None  of  the  current  theories,  concludes  the  writer,  fulfil  the 
•essential  function  of  criticism  : 

"The  true  end  of  criticism,  therefore,  is  to  tell  us  whence  and 
why  the  charm  of  a  work  of  art :  to  disengage,  to  explain,  to 
measure,  and  to  certify  it.  And  this  explanation  of  charm,  and 
this  stamping  it  with  the  seal  of  approval,  is  possible  by  the 
help,  and  only  by  the  help,  of  the  science  of  esthetics, — a  science 
now  only  in  its  beginning,  but  greatly  to  b«  desired  in  its  full 
.development. 


"How  greatly  to  be  desired  we  realize  in  divining  that  the 
present  dearth  of  constructive  and  destructive  criticism,  of  all, 
indeed,  except  interpretations  and  reports,  is  responsible  for  the 
modern  mountains  of  machine-made  literature.  Will  not  the  es- 
thetic critic  be  for  us  a  new  Hercules,  to  clear  away  the  ever 
growing  heap  of  formless  things  in  book  covers?  If  he  will 
teach  us  only  what  great  art  means  in  literature  ;  if  he  will  give 
us  never  so  little  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  beauty,  and 
point  the  moral  with  some  'selling  books,'  he  will  at  least  have 
turned  the  flood.  There  are  stories  nowadays,  but  few  novels, 
and  plenty  of  spectacles,  but  no  plays  ;  and  how  should  we  know 
the  difference,  never  having  heard  what  a  novel  ought  to  be? 
But  let  the  esthetic  critic  give  us  a  firm  foundation  for  criticism, 
a  real  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  literary  art ;  let  him 
teach  us  to  know  a  novel  or  a  play  when  we  see  it,  and  we  shall 
not  always  mingle  the  wheat  and  the  chaff." 


JOHN    FISKE. 


WITH  the  death  of  Prof.  John  Fiske  on  July  4,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  American  historians  and  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
of  American  philosophers  passed  away.  The  early  biography  of 
Professor  Fiske,  who  was  born  in  Hartford  in  1842,  reads  like  the 
history  of  "such  infant  prodigies  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Cotton 
Mather,  and  Ma- 
caulay.  When  but 
seven  years  of  age 
h  e  was  reading 
Josephus,  R  o  1 1  i  n  , 
and  other  historical 
writers  much  in 
vogue  in  those  days. 
At  nine  he  had  read 
most  of  Milton, 
Pope,  and  Shake- 
speare. And  at 
thirteen  he  had  read 
much  of  Livy,  Ci- 
cero, Ovid,  Catul- 
lus, and  Juvenal, 
and  all  of  Caesar, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ta- 
citus, Sallust,  and 
Suetonius.  At  ten 
came  also  Greek, 
then  German,  Span- 
ish, French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Swedish, 
Hebrew  and  Sanskrit 
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Danish,  and  Dutch  ;  and,  at  seventeen, 
Mr.  Scudder,  in  his  sketch  of  Fiske  pre- 
fixed to  the  latter's  "War  of  Independence  "  in  the  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series,  relates  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  the  youthful 
scholar  had  filled  a  quarto  blank  book  of  sixty  pages  with  a 
chronological  table,  written  entirely  from  memory,  of  events  be- 
tween 1000  B.C.  and  1820  a.d.  At  Harvard,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1863,  his  favorite  studies  were  philosophy  and  philology. 
His  first  piece  of  literary  work  was  printed  while  he  was  still 
an  undergraduate,  and  was  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Buckle's 
Fallacies."  His  "Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  published 
in  1874,  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  best 
minds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Other  volumes  dealing 
with  philosophical,  scientific,  and  literary  subjects  followed, 
among  them  "The  Unseen  World,"  "Excursions  of  an  Evolu- 
tionist." "The  Destiny  of  Man,"  "The  Idea  of  God,"  and 
"Through  Nature  to  God."  From  about  the  year  1880  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  turned  largely  from  philosophical  work  and  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  American  history.  His  work  in  this 
field  is  represented  by  "  The  Discovery  of  America, "  "  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution, "  "The  Critical  Period  of  American  History," 
and  other  volumes.     His  rule  of  life  was  "to  eat  what  he  wanted. 
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to  drink  and  to  smoke  what  he  wanted,  and  to  make  no  apologies 
to  any  one."  As  early  as  1869,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  "Tobacco  and  Alcohol,"  in  which  he  argued  that  "the 
coming  man  would  drink,  and  would  use  tobacco."  Along  with 
these  various  accomplishments,  Mr.  Fiske  was  an  excellent 
singer  and  violinist. 

The  Independent  (July  11)  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

"It  is  this  astonishing  breadth  of  reading  and  grasp  of  mem- 
ory combined  with  philosophic  reflection  that  give  a  unique  char- 
acter to  Mr.  Fiske's  historical  works.  At  first  indeed  his  writing 
was  of  a  technically  philosophic  nature,  and  his  early  books  give 
us  what  is  probably  the  most  lucid  and  agreeable  exposition  of 
evolution  yet  written.  He  was  an  avowed  disciple  and  interpre- 
ter of  Herbert  Spencer,  but  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation 
the  qualities  of  imagination  and  grace  so  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  master.  Later  he  became  interested  in  American  history, 
and  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  annals  of  the  country  from 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  down  to  the  present  day.  In  dis- 
charging this  task  he  did  not  work  out  the  scheme  chronologi- 
cally, but  took  up  whatever  period  attracted  his  attention  at  the 
time.  Fortunately  his  work  is  complete  from  the  discovery  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  which  has  been  treated  by 
Parkman  with  even  greater  brilliance  and  learning  than  Mr. 
Fiske  could  have  brought  to  its  exposition. 

"Apart  from  ease  of  style  and  skill  in  narration,  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  this  series  of  studies  is  the  frank  and  unreserved 
adoption  of  evolution  as  the  key  to  open  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
teries of  historic  succession.  In  this  way  a  certain  consistence 
and  simplicity  are  given  by  the  historian  to  the  most  bewildering 
complication  of  facts,  and  the  mind  is  carried  easily  from  event 
to  event  and  from  age  to  age.  There  is  undoubtedly  danger  in 
such  a  system  ;  when  the  theory  of  evolution  has  become  anti- 
quated, as  all  human  theories  must,  the  historian's  philosophy 
may  seem  no  longer  to  illuminate,  but  rather  to  obscure  his  nar- 
ration. Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
great  histories,  whether  of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times,  which 
are  memorable  in  literature,  have  commonly  held  their  place 
more  by  reason  of  some  such  peculiar  philosophy  of  life  than  on 
account  of  mere  skill  in  assembling  details  of  fact." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (July  5),  under  the  caption 
"John  Fiske,  Popularizer, "  gives  the  following  judgment  of  him  : 

"The  work  of  the  brilliant  man  whose  life  was  cut  short  by  the 
blind  fury  [the  heat]  yesterday  is  doubtless  best  described  as 
that  of  a  purveyor  of  knowledge  to  the  commonalty.  John 
Fiske's  mind  was  powerful,  but  not  originating.  He  knew  what 
true  learning  was,  and  where  it  was  ;  and  it  was  his  delight  and 
highest  function  to  go  into  the  workshops  of  the  great  laborers  in 
philosophy  and  in  history,  and  come  out  to  tell  the  world  what 
they  were  doing.     He  was  essentially  a  lecturer. 

Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates, 

said  Lowell  of  himself,  ruefully.  But  lecturing  may  be  made  so 
much  of  a  fine  art  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  itself  creative. 
It  was  so  in  Fiske's  hands.  For  mastery  of  his  subject  without 
dulness,  for  lucidity  and  charm  and  fresh  enthusiasm,  we  prob- 
ably have  never  had  his  like — at  least,  in  the  abstruser  philo- 
sophical and  historical  subjects  which  it  was  his  joy  to  expound 
and  illuminate.  His  chosen  and  successful  r61e  was  thus  that  of 
a  popularizer  of  useful  knowledge.  His  early  writings  in  eluci- 
dation of  Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  probably  had  ten  read- 
ers in  this  country  where  the  original  works  of  the  evolutionary 
philosopher  had  one.  The  reason  was  that  Fiske  had  the  gift  of 
exposition,  and  was  able,  by  his  style,  as  no  man  ever  accused 
-Spencer  of  being,  to  make  philosophy  as  musical  as  is  Apollo's 
lute.  If  Huxley  was,  as  he  boasted,  the  'bulldog'  of  Darwin, 
Fiske  was  the  mocking-bird  of  Spencer.  And  to  him,  above  all 
lecturers  and  interpreters,  may  rightly  be  applied  Coleridge's 
famous  distinction  between  'popularize  '  and  ' plebificate. '  John 
Fiske  was  no  smatterer.  If  it  is  true  that  other  men  labored  and 
he  entered  into  their  labors,  it  was  by  no  royal  road.  He  went 
to  the  sources  as  well  as  they ;  he  was  able  to  check  off  their 
work,  and  so  to  escape  the  danger  of  their  leading  him  around  by 
the  nose.  His  own  industry  was  enormous,  his  reading  of  a  tre- 
mendous sweep,  his  passion  for  investigation  like  a  living  foun- 


tain within  him,  and  his  curiosity  ever  unsated.  So  it  was  the 
real  thing  he  gave  out  to  the  public— genuine  scholarship,  first- 
hand information,  and  not  the  mere  echo  of  his  authorities." 


TCHAIKOWSKY'S  MUSIC   AND   TOLSTOY. 

F  N  view  of  the  highly  original  and  unconventional  views  on 
-■-  art  generally,  and  music  in  particular,  held  by  Count  Tol- 
stoy, his  appreciation  of  Tchaikowsky's  compositions  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  interest.  In  a  biography  of  the  great  Russian  musician 
just  published  at  St.  Petersburg  by  his  brother,  the  first  meeting 
between  Tchaikowsky  and  Count  Tolstoy  is  described,  as  well  as 
a  singular  concert  arranged  by  Rubinstein  at  the  Conservatory, 
over  which  he  presided  for  the  count's  exclusive  and  special 
benefit.  That  is,  Tolstoy  was  the  only  auditor  present,  while 
Tchaikowsky  conducted,  playing  among  other  things  some  selec- 
tions from  his  own  works.  With  regard  to  the  first  meeting,  the 
biographer  writes : 

"From  the  first  appearance  of  Tolstoy's  works  in  print,  Tchai- 
kowsky, then  a  young  student  of  jurisprudence,  passionately 
loved  and  almost  adored  the  great  novelist.  He  regarded  him  as 
a  magician,  demigod,  possessor  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  human 
soul.  And  yet  this  magician  descended  from  his  pinnacle  and 
first  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his  youthful  disciple.  This  hap- 
pened in  1876.  Ten  years  later,  when  Tchaikowsky's  enthusi- 
asm for  Tolstoy  had  cooled  somewhat,  the  composer  made  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary  regarding  that  memorable  meeting: 
'When  I  was  introduced  to  Tolstoy,  I  was  seized  with  a  fear 
and  a  feeling  of  extreme  diffidence.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
greatest  searcher  of  hearts  would,  with  one  glance,  penetrate  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul.  Before  such  a  seer  and  psychologist, 
I  felt  that  it  was  idle  to  attempt  concealment  of  the  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  of  one's  moral  being  and  to  present  only  the  deceitful 
surface.  If  he  is  kind,  I  thought,  he  will,  like  a  physician  study- 
ing a  wound,  delicately  and  tenderly  avoid  irritating  the  painful 
parts ;  but  his  very  care  will  show  that  nothing  has  eluded  him. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  merciful,  he  will  stick  his  finger 
right  into  the  center  of  the  wound.  I  dreaded  both  possibilities. 
But  neither  came  to  pass.  The  greatest  master  of  the  human 
heart  on  paper  proved  himself  in  actual  contact  with  men  a  sim- 
ple, sincere  nature,  revealing  nothing  of  the  penetration  I  had 
feared. '  " 

Not  long  after  this  meeting  Rubinstein  arranged  the  concert 
above  mentioned  by  way  of  showing  his  and  Tchaikowsky's  keen 
admiration  for  Tolstoy's  art  and  mission.  The  biographer  de- 
scribes this  occasion  and  subsequent  discussions  of  it  thus : 

"The  orchestra  performed,  among  other  pieces,  the  andante 
from  Tchaikowsky's  quartette  in  D  major.  Tolstoy  sat  beside 
the  composer,  and  this  number  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he 
burst  into  tears  and  wept  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
'Never  in  my  life,'  says  the  composer  in  his  diary,  '  have  I  been 
so  touched  and  flattered  as  by  this  spontaneous  tribute  to  my 
art. '  Later  he  wrote  to  Tolstoy  :  '  The  two  ears  of  so  great  an 
artist  as  you  are  capable  of  yielding  more  inspiration  than  tens 
of  thousands  of  ordinary  ears.'  To  this  Tolstoy  wrote  in  an- 
swer :  '  My  pleasure  was  keen.  This  visit  to  Moscow  will  remain 
one  of  my  best  memories.  I  have  never  received  a  more  grateful 
reward  for  my  literary  labors  than  this  rare  musical  evening  was 
to  me. ' 

"With  this  letter  Tolstoy  sent  Tchaikowsky  some  musical  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  snatches  of  national  melodies  and  peasant 
songs.  Referring  to  these,  he  wrote  :  '  I  hope  you  will  develop 
these  themes  in  the  Mozart-Haydn  style  and  not  after  the  Bee- 
thoven-Berlioz manner,  which  is  artificial  and  strains  after  un- 
expected effects.'  Subsequently,  Tchaikowsky  records  in  his 
diary,  Tolstoy  very  sharply  criticized  Beethoven  in  conversation 
and  questioned  his  genius. 

"This  attitude  toward  Beethoven  was  the  first  germ  of  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction  sown  by  Tolstoy  himself  in  the  mind  of  his 
ardent  admirer.  Tchaikowsky  made  the  following  sorrowful 
entry  in  his  diary  in  regard  to  Tolstoy's  depreciation  of  Bee- 
thoven :  '  This  is  a  trait  which  is  not  at  all  distinctive  of  great  men. 
To  lower  to  one's  own  plane  of  inability,  to  depreciate  the  ge- 
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niusof  those  universally  recognized  as  masters,  is  the  peculiarity 
mediocre  people. '  " 

Tchaikowsky's  musical  growth  followed  the  lines  of  Beetho- 
ven-Berlioz, while  Tolstoy's  dislike  of  these  composers  found 
sensational  expression  in  his  "What  Is  Art?"  published  after 
Tchaikowsky's  death.  The  composer  and  the  novelist  had  parted 
company.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"BEYOND 


HUMAN     POVVERS"- 
SOCIAL   DRAMA. 


BJORNSON'S 


'T~*WO  countries — France  and  Germany — are  discussing  the 
A  meaning  and  artistic  merit  of  a  play  recently  produced, 
under  the  dramatist's  own  direction,  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin. 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  eminent  Norwegian  author,  appears 
to  have  conveyed  in  this  latest  drama  his  final  philosophy  of  hu- 
man or  social  progress,  and  his  conclusion  is  expressed  alike  in 
his  title — "Beyond  Human  Powers" — and  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  play. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  each  part  consist- 
ing of  several  acts,  and  having  a  complete  plot  of  its  own.  The 
first  part  was  published  some  years  ago,  but  until  recently  the 
play  in  its  entirety  had  not  been  produced  outside  of  Norway, 
and  in  Germany  it  had  been  prohibited.  The  production  at  the 
Berlin  Theater  was  an  extraordinary  success,  in  spite  of  a  rather 
inadequate  interpretation.  In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
Bjoernson  also  supervised  its  presentation,  only  the  "intellec- 
tuals "  received  it  with  enthusiasm,  the  public  remaining  rather 
cold  and  somewhat  puzzled.  But  in  the  journals  and  magazines 
a  lively  controversy  has  been  carried  on  between  the  playwright 
and  his  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  dramatic  critics, 
including  Jules  Lemaitre  and  Larroumet,  over  French  treatment 
of  foreign  art  and  letters,  and  especially  of  the  Northern  drama. 
The  first  part  of  the  play  deals  with  religious  mysticism  and 
the  salvation  of  society  through  Christian  love  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  brief,  the  story  is  as  follows: 

Pastor  Sang,  the  hero,  is  an  ardent  follower  of  Christ.  He  has 
disposed  of  all  his  worldly  goods  and  literally  obeyed  the  Gospel 
in  regard  to  taking  no  thought  about  to-morrow.  His  love  of  ins 
fellows  is  intense,  and  the  whole  community  is  under  his  spell 
and  influence.  He  effects  marvelous  cures  by  faith  and  prayer, 
and  the  whole  meaning  of  life  to  him  is  summed  up  in  the  prac- 
tise of  the  golden  rule. 

But  his  own  wife  is  sick  unto  death,  and  he  can  not  restore  her 
health.  He  has  called  his  two  childreu  home  from  distant  parts 
to  pray  and  work  for  the  recovery  of  their  mother.  He  is  shocked 
to  find  that  they  have  lost  something  of  their  absolute  faith  in 
him  and  his  religion,  and  the  wife,  too,  doubts.  To  her  lack  of 
faith  He  attributes  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  but  he  does  not  de- 
spair. On  the  contrary,  he  feels  a  fresh  access  of  strength,  hope, 
and  confidence,  and  one  day,  while  he  is  in  the  little  church  near 
his  house,  a  "miracle"  occurs.  During  a  terrible  storm  the 
church  and  the  pastor's  home  threaten  to  be  crushed  by  the  sub- 
sidence and  fall  of  a  huge  rock,  but  about  half-way  in  its  descent 
the  enormous  mass  is  suddenly  arrested  and  turned  in  a  different 
direction.  The  pastor's  triumph  is  complete  ;  but  at  this  very 
moment  his  sick  wife,  feeling  herself  stronger,  rises  from  her  bed 
and  goes  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  his  study,  and  while  he  offers 
up  thanks  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer,  she  falls  dead  in  his 
arms.  He  is  terribly  shaken.  He  murmurs,  "This  is  not  what 
I  have  prayed  for — or?"  and  after  uttering  the  last  word,  im- 
plying doubt  in  Providence,  he,  too,  falls  dead.  The  word  "or" 
has  killed  him,  for  he  could  not  survive  an  involuntary  negation 
of  a  life  of  self-renunciation,  faith,  and  trust. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  drama  we  find  as  the  chief  characters 
Sang's  two  children,  Rachel  and  Elias.  The  action  takes  place 
in  a  factory  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  strike.  The  employ- 
ers have  mercilessly  oppressed  and  exploited  the  workmen  ;  the 
latter  have  revolted,  and  the  contest  has  assumed  a  fierce  and 
tragic  form.  The  men  are  without  fuel,  bread,  or  light,  and 
their  suffering  is  extreme.     In  the  first  act  three  coffins  are  car- 


ried out  from  one  hut — a  poor,  starving  woman  has  killed  herself 
and  her  two  small  children  in  despair,  and  in  order  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  the  remorseless  rich,  Elias,  Sang's  son,  has  given 
everything  he  possessed  to  the  strikers,  and  his  sister  has  opened 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  among  them.  Both  are  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  as  devoted  to  humanity  as  was  their  father, 
tho  they  manifest  it  in  a  social-economic,  not  in  a  religious,  way. 

The  strike  fails  utterly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  a  practical  Nietzscheite,  one  of  the  manufacturers  named 
Kholger.  Then  young  Sang  falls  into  despair.  He  has  not  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  laborers,  tho  he  has  sacrificed  all. 
He  determines  to  make  a  final  and  supreme  sacrifice.  He  be- 
comes a  martyr  and  an  avenger.  He  explodes  dynamite  in  a 
building  holding  an  assembly  of  the  manufacturers,  and  nearly 
all  are  killed,  himself  included.  Kholger,  however,  is  only 
wounded,  and  he  is  taken  to  the  hospital  of  Rachel  Sang,  who, 
in  turn,  is  weary  of  life  and  ready  to  declare  it  aimless,  purpose- 
less, empty,  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

However,  this  mood  passes  away.  Into  her  charge  are  given 
two  nephews  of  the  crippled  Kholger,  named  respectively  Spera 
and  Credo,  and  she  concludes  that,  after  all,  the  meaning  of  life 
is  in  kindness  to  one's  fellows,  in  love  and  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. The  drama  closes  with  a  visit  by  Rachel  and  the  two  chil- 
dren to  Kholger  to  plead  with  him,  in  the  name  of  conscience  and 
generosity,  for  better  treatment  of  the  workmen.  The  kingdom 
of  God,  she  is  convinced,  is  on  earth,  and  regeneration  depends 
on  good-will  and  intelligence. 

The  critics  interpret  this  drama  to  summarize  the  development 
of  the  ethical  ideal.  Neither  in  mystical  religion  nor  in  social 
and  institutional  reform  are  we  to  seek  the  solution  of  life's 
problem.  That  problem  is  beyond  human  faculties  and  powers. 
We  can  only  be  kind,  mutually  helpful,  and  compassionate — the 
rest  is  a  mystery.  Clemenceau,  in  Le  Bloc,  draws  this  moral 
from  the  play:  "The  father  died  because  he  did  not  comprehend 
that  the  true  miracle  is  the  reasoning  man,  the  unchanging  or- 
der of  nature  ;  and  the  son,  who  sought  a  magical  improvement 
through  an  act  of  violence  and  revolution,  found  expiation  in 
death  and  changed  nothing  at  all.  Our  emancipation  must  come 
through  goodness  guided  by  science." 

The  drama  is  to  be  produced  in  London,  in  an  English  adap- 
tation by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  the  creator  of  several  modern 
parts.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   ARRAIGNMENT   OF   LITERARY   MEN. 

1"*HE  science  of .  comparative  literature  is  of  recent  origin. 
According  to  Prof.  H.  Macaulay  Possnett,  the  first  formal 
work  on  the  subject  was  his  own  published  in  1886  with  the  title 
"Comparative  Literature."  But  there  are  now  to  be  found  in 
universities  of  France,  America,  and  other  countries  chairs 
founded  for  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  it  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  from  the  scholars  of  all  countries. 

In  an  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (June),  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  egotism,  Professor  Possnett  writes  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  science,  referring  at  every  point 
to  what  he  wrote  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  his  article, 
he  takes  Professor  Dowden  to  task  for  his  alleged  deficiency  in 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  comparative. literature,  and  then 
proceeds  to  make  the  following  arraignment  of  men  of  letters  in 
general  for  their  lack  of  love  for  truth  : 

"On  the  mere  man  of  letters  little  reliance  can  be  placed  either 
for  the  discovery  of  new  truths  or  for  the  fearless  diffusion  of 
truths  already  known.  Habituated  to  a  knowledge  of  words  rath- 
er than  of  things,  too  much  the  servant  of  fancies  and  too  little 
the  master  of  facts,  he  rarely  shows  any  desire  to  know  the  truth 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  knowing  it,  and  still  more  rarely  does  he 
strive  to  convert  into  conduct  of  every-day  life  the  best  knowl- 
edge within  his  reach.  Some  old  and  now  worthless  theory  of 
physical  nature,  or  of  plant  life,  or  of  animal  life,  or  of  social 
man,  or  of  individual  man,  for  him  is  alike  true  and  beautiful  if 
it  but  minister  to  his  decorative  art.    A  glamour  of  falsehood  has 
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always  charmed  the  literary  world  ;  and,  tho  the  false  charms  are 
not  now  perhaps  so  bewitching  as  when  Sidney  answered  Stephen 
Gosson  in  'An  Apologie  for  Poetrie, '  not  now  so  deadly  as  when 
the  poetic  philosopher  of  Greece  proposed  to  banish  the  poets  from 
his  ideal  Commonwealth,  still  the  old  literary  disregard  of  truths 
is  to-day  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  mere  literary  man's  scientific 
progress.  The  man  of  letters  is  still  blind  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  imagination  he  so  ignorantly  worships  has  done  and  is  doing 
far  nobler  work  in  the  domain  of  scientific  truths  than  any  his 
own  bewildered  realm  can  show  ;  and  he  still  resents  with  child- 
ish petulance  every  reminder  that  the  pretensions  of  his  unregu- 
lated imagination  are  doomed  to  the  same  fate  as  the  exploded 
theories  of  the  inspired  poet  and  the  heaven-born  genius." 


THE   ECLIPSE   OF  A   GREAT   REPUTATION. 

LITERARY  history,  altho  it  presents  numberless  instances 
of  once  great  reputations  which  have  now  passed  away, 
contains  scarcely  any  example  of  literary  eclipse  or  death  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Mr.  Philip  Bailey,  author  of  the  epic 
poem  "Festus,"  who  was  once  heralded  by  thousands  of  readers 
and  by  many  critics  as  another  Milton.  This  poem  appeared  in 
1839,  and  passed  through  eleven  editions  in  England  and  more 
than  thirty  in  America ;  yet  its  author,  now  an  old  man  of 
eighty-five,  has  been  living  so  completely  forgotten  at  Notting- 
ham, England,  that  most  of  those  who  still  remember  his  former 
fame  thought  that  he  had  long  ago  passed  away,  until  he  was 
recalled  to  mind  very  recently  by  the  announcement  that  Glas- 
gow University  had  bestowed  on  him  the  unusual  compliment  of 
a  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  absentia. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  his  poem  may  once  more 
gain  attention  from  the  world,  and  a  writer  in  the  London  Acad- 
emy even  went  so  far  lately  as  to  prophesy  a  speed)'  "  Festus  re- 
vival." Such  an  event  would  not  be  wholly  unprecedented,  for 
Milton's  fame,  partly  under  the  deadening  influence  of  Restora- 
tion fashions,  suffered  a  great  decline  in  the  years  between  his 
death  and  the  opening  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  Dryden's  contemporary  appreciation  of  his 
genius,  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Addison's  series  of 
appreciative  papers  in  The  Spectator  in  1712  that  Milton's  trans- 
cendent merit  was  truly  appreciated  by  his  fellow  countrymen  of 
all  classes. 

In  The  Academy  (London,  May  25),  Mr.  F.  B.  Money-Coutts, 
a  nephew  of  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  and  himself  a  poet,  writes  of  this  unique  poem  and  its 
author.  "To  have  spent  one's  life,"  says  the  writer,  "in  a  great 
work,  supposing  one  has  any  qualifications  for  it,  is  of  itself  a 
great  achievement ;  and,  assuredly,  allowing  for  all  eccentrici- 
ties of  individual  opinion,  not  one  of  those  very  few  persons  who 
have  studied  '  Festus  '  would  dare  to  assert  that  Mr.  Bailey  had 
no  qualifications  for  that  great  attempt.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  all  far  more  likely  to  have  been  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
poetic  power  the  work  displays."    Mr.  Money-Coutts  says  further : 

"That  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Bailey's  life  has  resulted  in  a  most 
noble  poem  of  an  epic  character,  and  yet  full  of  sublime  reason- 
ing, will  be  as  apparent  as  it  was  to  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Robert  Browning  to  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  fine  poetry 
and  who  can  surmount  the  difficulty  of  the  absolutely  vile  punc- 
tuation to  which  poor  Mr.  Bailey's  work  has  been  subjected.  .  .  . 
Certainly  a  pOem  of  some  700  closely  printed  pages,  most  evilly 
punctuated,  and  dealing  largely  with  philosophic  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  is  one  not  likely  to  tempt  the  present 
'public'  !  Besides,  instead  of  condensing,  Mr.  Bailey  has,  per- 
haps unfortunately,  enlarged  his  work  in  every  new  edition. 
The  fifth  edition  (1854)  contained  about  20,100  lines,  the  tenth 
about  35,000,  and  the  last  (1893)  about  41,250  !  " 

The  poem  takes  us  wheeling  through  space,  visiting  planets, 
and  introduces  to  us  a  Lucifer  "who  is  in  some  respects  a  finer 
and  more  dignified  conception  than  Goethe's,  and  an  immeasur- 


ably more  subtle  one  than  Milton's  boastful  dragon."  Indeed, 
according  to  the  writer,  Byron,  in  his  "  Cain,"  alone  rivals  Mr. 
Bailey  in  the  representation  of  this  character.  We  quote  fur- 
ther: 

"Festus  is  Man  himself,  just  as  Job  is  Man,  or  Prometheus  is 
Man.  He  passes  through  all  experiences — joy.  sorrow,  sin. 
death — as  a  precious  metal  passes  through  the  alembic.  He  is 
the  Soul  doomed  not  to  descend,  but  to  ascend — a  painful  doom, 
tho  in  the  endless  climb  the  torture  may  become  transmuted  into 
a  joy  far  greater  than  happiness.  For  this  is  how  the  Soul 
climbs : 

Xow  clinging  to  grim  steeps,— the  lichen  gray 
Scarce  closelier  ;  steeps  that  in  the  paling  light 
Smile  treacherous  welcome,  even  as  death  might  smile. 
Petting  Hie  plumes  of  some  surprised  soul. 

The  exquisite  touch  about  Death  is  anticipated  in  an  earlier 
passage : 

She  is  silent  in  the  hand  of  death  : 

Soothed  by  his  touch  perchance,  like  a  young  bird 

Dreadless,  incredulous  of  cruel  fate. 

But,  or  rather,  therefore,  round  about  Man.  not  in  spite  of,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  strange  and  painful  pilgrimage,  are  always 
the  everlasting  arms  : 

There's  not  the  tiniest  lifelet  flecks  the  air 
With  wing  invisible,        .... 

but  in  his  coat 

Quarters  the  arms  of  God. 

But  this  image,  tho  so  lovely,  does  not  illustrate  the  poet's 
faith  so  well  as  this  far  finer  one  : 

As,  when  o'er  vast 
And  shoreward  flats  at  murkiest  noon  of  night, 
No  single  element,  not  high  heaven,  not  earth, 
Not  sea  is  visible,  one  wide-searching  wind, 
Sign  solitary  of  life,  blows,  blows  ;  so  sweeps 
Through  death's  unsubstanced  state,  God's  vital  thought. 

"Opportunity  does  not  now  serve  me  to  dive  deeper  into  this 
great  poet's  mind.  That  his  verse  is  sometimes  rugged  I  admit, 
especially  when  all  the  stops  are  either  absent  or  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  long  journey  can  be  taken 
without  going  up  and  down  hill,  unless  it  be  over  the  monotonies 
of  sea  or  desert ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  transition  from  mountain 
to  plain  and  from  valley  to  peak  that  interests  us  ;  not  the  level 
beauty,  but  the  sudden  glory  that  arrests  us.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bailey's 
life-work  deserves,  not  an  ephemeral  comment,  but  a  volume  of 
earnest  analysis.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  his  voice,  like  the 
unanswered  one  that  he  describes,  will  be 

Wasted,  like  time,  upon  unquickened  stars. 

Rather,  let  us  hope,  it  may  still  help  many  of  us  to  realize 
these  other  lines  of  his  : 

When  we  have  hoped,  sought,  striven,  and  lost  our  aim, 
Then  the  truth  fronts  us,  beaming  out  of  darkness 
Like  a  white  brow  through  its  overshadowing  hair. 


NOTES. 

The  city  of  Lichfield,  England,  is  taking  official  steps  to  make  a  new 
literary  shrine.  One  of  the  aldermen  has  given  the  money  to  purchase  the 
house,  No.  1  Market-place,  where  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born,  and  it 
has  now  become  the  property  of  the  corporation.  Here  is  to  be  gathered  a 
collection  of  Johnsoniana,  and  a  general  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
books,  pictures,  manuscripts,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  dictator.  Ar- 
ticles are  to  be  sent  to  the  town  clerk,  Litchfield,  England. 

Nl ■  \v  York  is  to  have  ten  weeks  of  opera  next  season,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  in  every  way  Mr.  Grau  has  materially  strengthened  his  com- 
pany. He  will  bring  it  to  America  and  remain  here  six  months  and  will 
travel  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans,  and  west  to  San  Francisco  The  pres- 
ent plans  include  the  presentation  of  several  new  operas,  among  them 
De  Sara's  "Messaline  "  and  Paderewski's  "Mann:."  As  given  in  the  New 
•York  Herald,  the  Grau  Opera  Company  will  comprise  the  following  :  "As 
sopranos,  Mmes.  Calve.  Bames,  Ternina,  Lucienne  Kreval.  Gadski.  Suzanne 
Adams,  and  Fritzi-Scheff ;  contraltos.  Mmes.  Schumann-Heinle,  Bridewell, 
and  Homer.  The  tenors  include  Alvarez.  Van  Dyck.  He  Marci.  Gibert  (a 
newcomer  from  the  Opera Comique  and  Grand  Opera,  Paris),  Dippel  and 
Salignac.  Mr.  Grau  has  also  secured  Albert  Keiss.  a  new  light  tenor,  who 
scored  an  unequaled  success  in  the  role  of  '  Mime'  at  Covent  Garden.  As 
baritones  Mr.  Gran  has  Scotti.  Campanari,  Bispham,  Muhlmann.  and  I'e- 
clery,  a  newcomer  ;  and  as  bashes  Flancon.  Journet.  and  Hlass.  For  con- 
ductors Mr.  Grau  has  Flon.  Walter  Damrosch,  and  Sepilli."  Others  who 
will  in  all  probability  be  in  the  company  are  :  Mmes.  Sembrich,  Sybil  San- 
derson and  Lilli  Lehmann.  Herr  \  an  Rooy,  and  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
Edouard  de  Reszke. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


DIRECTION   OF  THE   EARTH'S   DEVELOPMENT. 

HAVE  the  living  species  on  the  earth's  surface  developed  in 
one  direction  only  or  in  more  than  one?  Since  the  earth 
has  two  poles  and  only  two,  it  has  been  thought  that  its  develop- 
ment must  have  been  symmetrical  with  these;  in  other  words, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  progress  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
must  have  had  their  correspondences  in  the  southern.  This  has 
been  called  the  "theory  of  bipolarity."  In  Cosmos  (May  18),  M. 
Paul  Combes  argues  that  it  is  not  upheld  by  the  facts.  The 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  not  at  all  alike,  he  says, 
and  development  has  been  "monopolar,"  or  solely  from  north  to 
south.     M.  Combes  writes  : 

"The  hypothesis  of  bipolarity  may  be  formulated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"The  Antarctic  pole  presents  physical  conditions  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  Arctic  pole,  therefore  the  two  polar  fauna  should 
be  nearly  identical 

"Our  ignorance  of  the  austral  fauna  has  been  the  principal  ar- 
gument in  stipport  of  this  hypothesis.  In  fact,  while  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  extended  already  to  820  north 
latitude,  we  have  not  until  recently  gone  farther  toward  the 
South  Pole,  so  far  as  natural-history  observations  are  concerned, 
than  the  Kerguelen  islands,  and  the  observations  made  here  have 
seemed  to  support  the  theory. 

"Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Belgica  penetrated  very  much 
farther  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole.  .  .  .  The  expedition 
found  new  species  of  marine  animals.  .  .  .  What  is  the  important 
fact  to  be  noted  here?  It  is  that  each  pole  has  its  peculiar  fauna 
and  that  the  bipolarity  theory  is  completely  false.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  what  importance  is  this  proof?  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  the  fauna  are  bipolar  or  monopolar?  ....  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  see  hypotheses  replaced  by  facts,  espe- 
cially when  those  facts  agree  with  the  general  data  of  geology 
and  with  all  that  we  know  with  accuracy  regarding  the  stocking 
of  the  globe  with  animal  and  vegetable  species  and  with  man. 

"  Everything  indicates,  or  at  least  seems  to  indicate,  a  continu- 
ous development  from  the  North  Pole  toward  the  South  Pole : 
(1)  The  form  of  the  continents;  (2)  the  richness  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  around  the  North  Pole  in  former  geologic  peri- 
ods ;  (3)  what  we  may  call  the  '  residual '  forms  of  life  at  the 
southern  extremities  of  all  continents. 

"  (1)  If  we  examine  a  globe  we  shall  see  that  the  continental 
masses  are  considerably  extended  toward  the  north  and  that 
they  are  widened  along  the  parallels  of  latitude  so  that  they 
touch  each  other,  or  nearly  so.  They  thus  surround,  at  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Arctic  circle,  a  central  polar  sea,  forming  a  basin 
enclosed  by  a  broken  belt  of  land  or  of  islands  whose  exploration 
has  hardly  been  carried  out,  but  whose  existence  and  arrange- 
ment can  not  be  doubted. 

"Passing  toward  the  south,  we  see  that  these  masses,  which 
are  connected  toward  the  north  (North  America,  Europe,  and 
Northern  Asia)  are  prolonged  respectively  by  three  extensions — 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia — which  gradually  taper  to 
points  in  a  boundless  sea,  the  Southern  Ocean,  long  before  reach- 
ing the  Antarctic  polar  circle. 

"We  shall  see  the  results  of  this  arrangement  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  dissemination  of  living  beings. 

"  (2)  What  little  we  know  of  the  geology  and  paleontology  of 
the  Arctic  regions  enables  us  to  affirm  that  later  than  the  carbon- 
iferous period  this  part  of  the  globe  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
intense  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  constantly  renewed  during 
geologic  periods  and  extending  southward  as  the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  earth  forced  the  plant  life  into  lower  latitudes. 

"Animal  emigration  must  have  followed  that  of  the  plants, 
and  we  are  even  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  Arctic  regions 
must  have  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  human  species. 

"Consequently,  we  may  look  upon  the  development  and  move- 
ment of  life  on  the  globe  as  the  result  of  successive  waves  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life  pushed  southward  by  the  constant  de- 
crease of  temperature,  the  latest  comers  driving  their  predecessors 
before  them  little  by  little,  to  the  extremity  of  the  continents.  .  .  . 

(3)   Thus,  all  the  southern  continental  extremities  are  inhab- 


ited by  primitive  living  species  arising  at  the  North  Pole  and 
driven  successively  southward  by  new  emigrants. 

"On  the  vegetable  side,  the  tree-ferns  of  the  coal-period,  and 
the  Protaceae  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  other  types  as 
remarkable,  may  be  mentioned. 

"Among  animals,  there  are  the  lemurians  and  the  epyornis  of 
Madagascar,  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  the  dinornis  and  the 
kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  etc. 

"Among  human  beings  there  are  the  Bushmen  of  South  Af- 
rica, the  Australian  natives,  the  Fuegians,  etc. 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  these  inferior  races  correspond  with 
the  Arctic  Esquimaux,  as  demanded  by  the  bipolarity  theory,  for 
the  Bushmen  and  Australians  live  in  temperate  regions  where 
they  would  have  been  able  to  attain  a  higher  rank  in  civilization 
if  they  had  not  been  'primitive  residues.' 

"Therefore  we  believe  in  '  monopolarity  '  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
one  single  center  of  creation  whence  plants,  animals,  and  man 
have  extended  progressively  from  North  to  South.  Bipolarity  is 
condemned  by  the  facts." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


CAN    CLOTHING   CARRY   DISEASE? 

THE  popular  ideas  on  this  subject  appear  to  be  much  exag- 
gerated. The  notion  that  infection  is  carried  by  clothes  is 
held  by  almost  every  one,  and  wonderful  tales,  as  7 he  Hospital 
reminds  us,  are  told  about  bits  of  flannel,  old  petticoats,  and 
other  articles  of  clothing,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  scarlet 
fever,  have  been  put  away  for  years,  only  to  set  up  fresh  out- 
breaks of  disease  when  restored  to  service.  "The  daily  life  of 
every  doctor  appears  to  give  the  lie  to  any  such  idea,"  says  The 
Hospital,  and  it  quotes  from  a  paper  read  recently  by  Dr.  Doty, 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  before  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  in  which  he  held  that  infectious  diseases 
are  rarely  communicated  by  means  of  clothing.  Dr.  Doty  reaches 
this  conclusion  from  observations  made  as  health  officer  during 
a  continued  experience  of  twenty  years  with  infectious  disease. 
Says  the  Doctor : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  these  views  are  apparently  indorsed  by 
the  medical  profession  both  in  private  practice  and  in  matters 
relating  to  public  health,  inasmuch  as  physicians  daily  visit  in- 
fectious diseases  and  go  from  them  directly  to  other  patients 
without  disinfection  or  change  of  clothing.  Moreover,  health 
departments  throughout  the  country  permit  their  inspectors  and 
diagnosticians  to  visit  infectious  disease  in  the  same  manner. 
...  In  families  where  scarlet  fever  exists  the  adult  members, 
who  are  actively  employed  outside,  are  allowed  to  continue  their 
business  without  interruption.  Of  course  they  are  usually  ad- 
monished not  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  sick  when  at  home, 
but  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the  patient  roams  about  the 
house  or  apartment  at  will.  Therefore,  if  the  clothing  worn  by 
well  persons  were  a  medium  of  infection  to  the  extent  which  is 
commonly  believed,  we  would  certainly  and  surely  have  indis- 
putable evidence  of  it,  which  we  do  not." 

Dr.  Doty  admits  that  infection  may  in  some  cases  be  transmit- 
ted through  clothing,  but  he  holds  that  this  does  not  commonly 
occur,  and  that  in  making  regulations  for  the  protection  of  health 
we  much  not  give  it  undue  consideration.  On  this  the  writer  of 
T he  Hospital  article  comments  as  follows : 

"We  think  that  on  the  whole  Dr.  Doty  is  right.  ...  It  is  obvi- 
ous enough  that  infection  by  the  clothing  of  'well  people  '  only 
rarely  occurs,  and  we  take  it  that  in  this  matter  the  element  of 
time  and  the  amount  of  exposure  have  much  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult. We  are  constantly  being  asked  by  nurses,  'Why  all  this 
fuss  when  the  doctor  goes  in  and  out  without  taking  any  precau- 
tions? '  and  if  we  were  to  admit  the  theory  of  mediate  contagion 
in  its  extreme  degree  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  answer  would 
be  forthcoming.  But  we  must  consider  the  shortness  of  the  doc- 
tor's visit  and  the  comparatively  small  opportunity  of  direct  in- 
fection of  his  clothes,  compared  with  the  prolonged  exposure  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  patient  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
nurse.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  possibility  of  infection 
being  carried  by  the  medical  attendant  has  always  been  some- 
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what  of  a  nightmare  to  us,  and  altho  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  Dr. 
Doty  with  his  undoubtedly  extensive  experience  is  able  to  speak 
as  strongly  as  he  does,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  about  the 
improbability  of  infection  being  often  carried  from  case  to  case 
in  the  clothing  of  '  well  persons, '  we  can  not  but  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  '  walking  doctor,'  or  the  one  who  on  horse- 
back, or  on  cycle,  or  even  in  an  ordinary 'doctor's  gig, '  does  at 
least  get  some  aeration  between  his  cases  ;  and  a  little  doubt 
about  the  comfortable  person  who,  in  furs  and  brougham,  carries 
with  him  little  whiffs  of  sick-room  atmosphere  from  case  to  case." 


TEMPERANCE  REFORM  BY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  use  of  advertising  methods  by  the  Salvation  Army  and 
its  imitators  is  sufficiently  familiar.  Their  aid  has  been  in- 
voked in  France  in  the  temperance  reform.  It  is  based  on  sound 
psychological  principles,  so  its  advocates  claim  ;  and  great  re- 
sults are  hoped  from  it.  The  logic  of  the  method  and  the  way  of 
carrying  it  out  are  expounded  by  Dr.  L.  Menard  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  June  15)  as  follows: 

"Repetition  is  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  persuasive,  of  the 
rhetorical  figures.  The  manufacturers  who  wish  to  introduce  a 
product,  or  to  keep  it  in  the  fashion,  know  this  well,  and  altho 
millions  are  spent  yearly  for  advertisements,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  are  not  lost.  When  you  read  daily  in  your  paper  that 
such  a  chocolate  is  unequaled,  that  X's  soap  is  the  only  one  that 
cleans  the  skin  without  irritation,  that  somebody's  tonic  or  pas- 
tilles are  sovereign  remedies  for  all  affections  of  the  stomach  or 
the  larynx,  you  become  at  length  more  or  less  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  Those  skilled  in  the  advertising  art 
excel  in  creating  a  veritable  obsession  with  the  name  of  their 
merchandise 

"It  has  been  asked  why  this  enormous  effort,  so  effective  in 
securing  publicity  in  all  forms,  should  not  be  employed  in  dri- 
ving into  the  heads  of  the  masses  certain  useful  truths.  The  pro- 
motors  of  the  fight  against  alcohol  have  already  thought  of  this. 
At  the  Exposition  we  saw  not  only  pamphlets  with  very  sensa- 
tional illustrations,  but  also  placards  and  lantern-slides  showing 
in  startling  fashion  the  dangers  of  alcoholism.  At  Paris,  in  cer- 
tain hospital  wards,  have  been  pasted  up  placards  announcing 
these  dangers  and  briefly  calling  them  to  mind.  Dr.  Folet,  of  the 
University  of  Lille,  has  delivered  in  that  city  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  this  subject.  He  desires  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
against  alcoholism  by  means  of  advertisement." 

In  his  hospital  service,  Dr.  Folet,  we  are  told,  fastens  on  the 
backs  of  the  frames  used  to  hold  the  patient's  record  a  statement, 
in  brief  paragraphs,  of  the  dangers  of  excessive  drinking.  In 
this  statement  Dr.  Folet  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
dangerous  alcoholic  drinks  are  so-called  appetizers,  or  bitters,  of 
which  absinthe  is  the  worst  example,  and  the  "tonics,"  contain- 
ing coca,  kola,  or  the  like. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  When  we 
read  on  the  walls  that  such  and  such  an  appetizer  is  the  best,  we 
should  paste  below  the  legend  "Absinthe  is  a  Poison."  Small 
gummed  labels  may  be  distributed,  to  be  pasted  on  walls  and 
trees.  One  or  more  of  these  devices,  M.  Folet  suggests,  may 
also  be  printed  on  objects  of  domestic  use,  such  as  lamp-shades, 
calendars,  boxes,  children's  toys,  toy  balloons,  cheap  handker- 
chiefs, pipes,  knives,  mirrors,  etc.,  which  may  be  sold  for  a  trifle. 
The  writer  continues,  still  quoting  Dr.  Folet: 

"'The  defiance  to  alcohol  may  be  written  in  letters  a  yard  high 
on  walls,  so  as  to  be  visible  over  a  large  region.  In  regions  fre- 
quented by  tourists,  I  should  not  object  to  seeing  it  in  huge  white 

letters  on  some  high  rock 

"We  should  ask  of  the  railroad  companies  permission  to  place 
along  their  lines  great  anti-alcoholic  placards  with  brief  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  "Alcohol  a  Poison  "  ;  "  Beware  of  Bitters." 

'"Of  course  there  would  be  colored  transparencies  at  windows, 
sandwich  men  and  illuminated  advertising  wagons — that  goes 
without  saying.' 

"This  method  has  already  been  employed  at  Lille,  where  the 


anti-alcoholic  manifesto  is  to  be  seen  on  every  street-car,  and 
where  placards  are  pasted  to  the  walls. " 

Here  are  some  of  the  advertisements  used  at  Lille  by  Dr.  Folet: 

A  LI.     A  V  I' I.   I    iZF.RS 

ARE    POISONS. 

France  alone  drinks 

As    M  U  C  H     A  1:  1-  I  N  I   II  E 

as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.      This  is  why  in  twenty  years  the  number 

OF  CKIMKS.   INSANITIES   AND  SUICIDES 

has  doubled  there. 


Alcohol  Cai 
many  diseases,  especially 
CONSUMPTION. 
In  hospital,  100  consumptives  include  71  alcoholics. 

"The  repetition  of  these  truths  will  not  convert  many  alco- 
holics, but  it  will  doubtless  keep  many  sober  persons  from  drunk- 
enness. Alcohol  does  not  strengthen;  appetizers  are  always 
more  or  less  injurious.  This  can  not  be  repeated  too  often,  and 
the  advertisement  and  the  poster  may  aid  in  causing  the  truth' 
to  penetrate  into  the  mind  of  the  masses.  For  this  reason  the 
attempt  seems  interesting  to  note." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SOME   DANGERS   OF  SCIENCE. 

THESE  dangers  are  pointed  out  by  Alfred  H.  Lloyd  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Unscientific  Reflections  upon  Sci- 
ence," read  at  the  University  of  Michigan  last  May  and  now 
printed  in  Science  (July  5).  Mr.  Lloyd  makes  a  statement  of  his 
purpose  as  follows : 

"With  regard  to  the  limitations  of  science,  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  the  day  that  for  accuracy  and  genuineness  or  purity  science 
must  be  (1)  independent  of  life,  the  subjective  interests,  whether 
personal  or  social,  being  perhaps  science's  most  unsettling  influ- 
ences ;  (2)  specialistic,  the 'Jack  of  all  trades  '  in  science  being; 
anything  but  persona  grata  among  scientific  men  ;  and  (3)  posi- 
tivistic,  all  conceits  about  what  is  beyond  actual  experience  and 
even  all  dogma  about  what  seems  really  present  to  experience 
being  most  arrant  heresy.  But  in  every  one  of  these  require- 
ments or  conditions,  that  do  indeed  make  science  possible,  there 
lurk  serious  dangers,  which  I  wish  to  point  out  and  emphasize." 

Beginning  with  the  first  danger,  which  lies,  according  to  Mr, 
Lloyd,  in  the  tendency  to  despise  utility  and  to  exalt  "pure"  at 
the  expense  of  "applied  "  science,  the  writer  remarks  that  this  is 
an  exaltation  of  technique,  a  praising  of  the  tool  without  regard 
to  its  appointed  work.     Says  Mr.  Lloyd  : 

"True  science,  as  I  conceive  it,  and  I  think  as  all  are  conceiv- 
ing it  to-day  with  growing  clearness,  is  synthetic  as  well  as  ana- 
lytic, being  interested  in  something  more  than  a  decomposable 
object.  It  is  activity,  not  mere  passive  receptivity  ;  it  is  inven- 
tion, not  mere  discovery  ;  and  what  so  many  are  pleased  to  call 
the  real  life,  subjective  as  this  is,  the  real  life  of  a  person,  a  soci- 
ety, or  a  race,  is  as  important  to  it,  as  much  a  warrant  of  its  con- 
clusions, as  any  object,  however  mathematically  describable, 
with  which  science  was  ever  concerned.  True  science,  I  say,  is 
no  mere  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  ;  it  is  invention,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  tool,  the  making  of  a  great  machine, with  use  of  which 
human  life  is  to  become  more  vital  or  more  effective,  more  nearly 
adequate  to  the  world  in  which  man  finds  himself;  it  is  what  a 
biologist  might  call  an  instrument  of  adaptation  to  environment. 
Sometimes  this  instrument  takes  visible,  wholly  material  form  ; 
sometimes  it  appears  as  method  in  the  practical  arts  ;  sometimes 
it  is  only  an  atmosphere  or  point  of  view,  a  habit  of  mind  ;  but, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  useful,  incalculably  useful,  and  its  invention 
is  science's  chief  justification." 

Of  the  second  danger  of  science — undue  specialization — as  Mr. 
Lloyd  conceives  it.  he  says  : 

"The  peculiar  danger  of  specialism  is  that  it  is  almost  certain 
to  make  vision  dim,  if  not  to  induce  complete  blindness,  or.  as 
virtually  the  same  thing,  to  create  in  consciousness  curious  fan- 
cies, strange  distortions  of  reality,  seen  not  with  the  eye  at  all, 
but  with  the  mind,  which  is  always  so  ingeniously  constructive, 
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so  original,  so  imaginative,  and  one  might  even  say  so  hypnotic 
in  its  power  of  suggestion  over  the  senses.  Specialism  closes 
one's  eyes  and  makes  one  dream.  It  makes  the  specialist  among 
physicians  see  his  special  ailment  in  every  disorder,  and  every 
disorder  in  his  special  ailment,  and  this  so  truly  that  merely  to 
consult  him  is  to  fall  his  victim.  Of  course,  he  can  never  be 
wholly  wrong,  and  his  unwitting  transgressions  help  discovery  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  his  situation  is  full  of  humor.  And  in  science 
generally,  the  specialist  dreams,  transgressing  his  own  proper 
bounds  without  clearly  knowing  that  he  has  transgressed." 

The  sciences,  however,  are  extending  into  one  another  and 
fhterlocking  in  so  many  ways,  Mr.  Lloyd  reminds  us,  that  all 
Specialism  is  becoming  more  formal  than  real.  "The  special 
science  needs  only  to  develop  to  become,  and  to  find  itself,  uni- 
versal. The  barriers  with  which  it  surrounds  itself  gradually 
vanish  into  mere  imaginary  lines,  which  only  long  usage  can 
possibly  make  seem  substantial  and  opaque,  so  that  specialism 
by  a  logic  of  its  own  or  by  the  logic  of  a  thought  that  conserves 
its  universe  even  in  the  varied  studies  and  conclusions  of  the 
many  sciences,  is  destined  to  end  in  the  unification  of  the  sci- 
ences." 

Science's  third  pitfall — positivism — is  involved,  says  Mr. 
Lloyd,  in  both  the  others — objectivism  and  specialism.  Posi- 
tivism confines  knowledge  to  actual  experience.  Its  decomposi- 
tion of  the  world  into  elements  interferes  with  the  volitional 
point  of  view  of  life.  It  is  full  of  artificial  "working  hypotheses." 
The  writer  concedes  that  science  must  confine  itself  to  experience 
and  therefore  must  be  positivistic — it  has  no  choice.  But  the 
danger  is  that  this  will  keep  science  and  life  apart,  and  this 
would  be  fatal  to  both. 

This  point  of  view — a  condemnation  of  science  for  science's 
sake,  and  a  plea  for  its  intimate  connection  with  our  daily  life — 
is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  whole  article  and  makes  it  note- 
worthy ;  for,  as  he  has  told  us,  most  eminent  scientific  men  have 
taken  the  opposite  view.  Mr.  Lloyd's  closing  paragraph  is  as 
follows: 

"Let  us  be  blindly  scientific,  insisting  on  science  being  only 
for  science's  sake,  recognizing  nothing  as  worth  while  but  great 
learning  about  a  Greek  particle  or  a  minute  insect  or  a  mysteri- 
ous element,  and,  like  a  dark  cloud,  there  arises  and  spreads 
over  our  view  the  unknowable,  and  from  this  cloud  a  voice 
comes:  'Only  the  All  is,  and  the  All  is  One  and  the  One  is  not 
for  knowledge.'  But  as  we  apply  our  science,  breaking  through 
the  walls  of  specialism,  and  liberating  the  will  that  was  for  the 
time  their  not  unwilling  prisoner,  the  sky  clears.  The  one  is  not 
for  knowledge,  but  for  life  ;  knowledge  is  not  for  knowledge,  but 
for  will,  its  natural  fulfilment.  'The  end  of  man  is  action,  not 
thought,  tho  it  were  the  noblest.'  " 


TANNING    BY   ELECTRICITY. 

TANNING  has  been  called  the  longest  of  industrial  processes 
—that  is,  tanning  by  the  old-fashioned«method  of  steeping 
the  hides.  Inventors  in  the  search  for  more  expeditious  methods 
have  discovered  various  substitutes  for  tanning,  but  its  use  is 
still  a  commercial  necessity,  and  it  has  beenlfound  that  an  elec- 
trolytic process  of  hastening  the  work  is  feasible.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  recently  in  this  electric  process,  and 
an  article  in  The  Electrochemist  and  Metallicrgist  gives  an  in- 
teresting account,  of  it.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  slowness  of  the  process  of  tanning  is  largely  due  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  tannin  penetrates  into  the  hide.  As  the 
penetration  progresses,  the  outer  part  of  the  hide  becomes  con- 
verted into  leather  and  is  thereby  made  impervious,  consequently 
the  rate  of  penetration  decreases.  Months  of  soaking  in  the  tan 
pit  are  therefore  necessary  for  thick  hides.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  hasten  this  absorption  of  tannin  by  hide.  The 
methods  used  include  circulating  the  tan  liquor  so  that  fresh  por- 
tions are  continually  presented  to  the  hide,  forcing  the  liquid 
through  the  hide  by  pressure,  and  using  strong  aqueous  extracts 


of  tanning  materials.  It  has  been  sought  to  attain  the  same  ob- 
ject by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  vat  in  which 
the  hides  are  suspended.  One  such  process  (Groth's)  has  been 
found  to  shorten  the  time  of  tanning  to  a  quarter  of  that  necessary 
when  no  current  is  used,  and  the  leather  is  said  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable. The  apparatus  devised  by  Groth  is  designed  to  hasten 
tanning  by  circulation  of  the  tan  liquor,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  tan  liquor  is  contained  in  a  tank  in  which  is  a 
frame  carrying  hides,  and  capable  of  being  moved  to  and  fro  or 
rotated  so  as  to  bring  the  hide  continuously  into  contact  with 
fresh  liquor.  Copper  electrodes  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
tank.     For  a  vat  holding  i,  500  gallons  a  current  of  not  more  than 

four  amperes  is  used 

"With  this  mild  stimulus  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  tanning 
was  16  times  as  fast  as  when  the  hides  were  simply  immersed  in 
the  tan  liquor  and  allowed  to  be  stationary,  and  four  times  as 
fast  as  when  the  hides  were  moved  and  no  current  passed.  Con- 
sidering the  well-authenticated  test  which  has  been  made,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  tanners  at  large  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  elec- 
tric tanning." 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES  AS  FUEL-BURNERS. 

THE  discussion  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  English 
and  American  locomotives  still  rages  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  is  occasionally  heard  of  here,  altho  American 
manufacturers  seem  not  to  be  bothering  themselves  much  about 
it.  The  chief  indictment  brought  against  the  American  locomo- 
tive is  its  excessive  fuel  consumption  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish-built machine.  Engineering  (London),  however,  warns 
English  manufacturers  that  to  attempt  to  meet  American  com- 
petition by  decrying  American  goods  is  absurd.     It  says : 

"In  regard  to  the  detail  of  fuel  economy,  we  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  find  that  British  locomotives  have  a  superiority. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  we  in  this  country  have  not 
made  fuel  economy  a  feature  to  which  too  much  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. It  is  a  detail  of  expenditure,  doubtless  an  important  one, 
but  it  is  possible  to  overestimate  its  value.  The  American  rail- 
way manager  takes  the  view  that  a  few  dollars  extra  spent  on 
coal  is  a  profitable  outlay,  if  it  enables  an  engine  to  do  more 
work,  better  time  to  be  kept,  and  other  economies  to  be  secured 
in  regard  to  capital  expenditure,  wages,  etc." 

Commenting  on  this,  Engineering  News  (New  York)  says: 

"  It  is  probably  true  that  the  American  locomotive,  on  the  av- 
erage, burns  considerably  more  coal  than  its  European  competi- 
tor. Comparative  tests,  where  they  have  been  made,  have  gen- 
erally shown  this  to  be  the  case.  The  main  reason  for  this,  we 
believe,  to  be  exactly  that  which  our  contemporary  states — the 
desire  to  gain  in  capacity.  On  American  railways,  if  a  freight 
locomotive  could  be  made  to  haul  three  or  four  more  cars  by  con- 
tracting the  exhaust  nozle,  and  thus  increasing  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion, the  change  has  been  made,  and  the  money  saved  has 
paid  several  times  over  for  the  extra  fuel  consumed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  fact  more  than  any  other  explains  the  difference  in 
fuel  consumption  between  American  and  foreign  locomotives ; 
but  it  is  a  difference  which  is  not  essential  and  which  may  not 
always  work  as  advantageously  in  other  countries  as  it  has  in 
the  United  States.  In  many  foreign  countries  coal  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  the  volume  of  traffic  is  not  such  that  large  hauling 
capacity  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  successful  locomotive  as  in 
the  United  States.  For  service  in  such  countries  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  American  locomotives  should  not  be  built  to  give  a 
fuel  economy  as  high  as  any  recorded  for  foreign  locomotives. 
If  they  do  not,  then  we  must  look  to  either  faulty  design  or 
faulty  management  for  an  explanation." 


Effect  of  Machinery  on  Agriculture.— The  wonder- 
ful effect  of  agricultural  machinery  in  increasing  the  output  of 
farming  land  and  cheapening  the  price  of  farm  products,  while 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  wages  of  the  laborers,  is  illustrated 
by  a  recent  statistical  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Some  facts  in  this  report  are  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (  June  1)  : 

"In  1855  the  total  working-time  necessary  to  produce  a  bushel 
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of  corn  was  4  hours  34  minutes,  and  the  price  of  this  work  amount- 
ed, on  the  average,  to  35^  cents.  .  .  .  Machinery  [to-day]  does 
in  one  minute  the  work  that  took  hand  labor  100  minutes  to  do 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  final  result  then  was  inferior  in  quality. 
Instead  of  the  four  hours  and  a  half  then  required  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  time  has  been  reduced  to  34  minutes  and 
the  work  costs  only  10^  cents.  This  shows  that  the  product  can 
be  sold  cheaper  and  that  consequently  there  will  be  more  con- 
sumers, but  the  laborer  earns  more  than  formerly  with  less  ex- 
ertion, since  the  price  has  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  time  employed. 

"Similar  conclusions  are  reached  with  regard  to  other  agricul- 
tural products.  ...  In  1830  the  labor  necessary  to  obtain  a 
bushel  of  wheat  took  3  hours  3  minutes  ;  to-day  the  correspond- 
ing time  is  only  10  minutes.  The  difference  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  example  because  wheat  is  easier  to  treat 
mechanically  than  Indian  corn.  The  price  of  production  has 
fallen  from  17^  cents  to  3^  cents  !  .  .  .  All  these  examples  are 
very  characteristic,  and  show  that  agricultural  work,  like  all 
other  industries,  must  have  free  recourse  to  machinery  to  pro- 
duce cheaply,  and  hence  to  make  headway  against  foreign  com- 
petition."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   LATEST  AUTOMATIC    PISTOL. 

THE  Luger  automatic  pistol,  a  weapon  that  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  Swiss  Government  and  has  been  tested  by 
the  United  States  War  Department,  is  described  in  7 he  Ameri- 
can Machinist  (May  16)  by  G.  H.  Powell.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  writer  that  the  limited  range  of  the  revolver  is  largely  due 
to  the  escape  of  the  powder  gas  about  the  cylinder.  This  fact, 
in  conjunction  with  other  well-known  drawbacks  to  the  use  of 
revolvers  as  military  weapons,  has  caused  inventors  to  look  to 


SECTIONAL  VIEW   OF  LUGKR   AUTOMATIC  PISTOL. 

the  principles  employed  in  magazine  arms  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  an  improvement  of  this  essential  small-arm.  Says 
Mr.  Powell: 

"What  is  known  as  the  automatic  pistol  of  to-day  seems  almost 
a  perfect  realization  of  the  ends  sought.  Tho  called  automatic, 
tli is  weapon  is  in  reality  only  semi-automatic,  as  successive  pres- 
sures on  the  trigger  are  necessary  to  its  operation. 

"This  weapon  is  a  repeating  arm  in  which  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas — the  recoil,  or 'kick' — is  utilized  after  each 
shot  to  open  the  breech-block,  extract  the  empty  case,  cock  the 
firing-pin,  and,  by  means  of  a  recuperative  spring,  charge  the 
pistol  with  a  new  cartridge,  the  operator  merely  having  to  press 
the  trigger  for  each  successive  shot." 

Says  the  paper  just  mentioned  in  an  editorial  comment: 

"The  performance  of  this  Luger  pistol  is  remarkable,  as  shown 
by  tests  of  army  ooards.     Twenty-four  shots  were  fired  from  it 


at  the  rate  of  116  a  minute.  This  included  the  time  of  removing 
two  empty  magazines  and  inserting  two  loaded  ones,  :;o  that  the 
rate  of  firing  one  magazine  charge,  or  eight  shots,  must  of  course 
be  considerably  faster.  In  the  accuracy  test  the  mean  deviation 
of  the  shots  was  shown  to  be  only  slightly  more  than  0.5  inch  at 
a  range  of  75  feet.  It  was  taken  apart  in  2>lA  seconds  and  reas- 
sembled in  12^  seconds. 

"It  also  stood  the  remarkably  severe  dust  and  rust  tests  very 
well  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  the  very  best  military  pis- 
tol presented  before  the  trial  board.  After  being  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  and  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly 
rusted,  it  was  without  cleaning  fired  as  a  single  breech-loader, 
and  after  being  simply  oiled,  without  disassembling,  worked  au- 
tomatically as  before.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  United 
States  army  authorities  will  adopt  it  for  army  use,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  manufactured  here." 


Oxygen  for  Balloonists.— "The  investigations  of  Bert." 
says  Cosmos,  "have  made  clear  the  action  of  oxygen  on  organ- 
isms subjected  to  feeble  atmospheric  pressure.  His  numerous 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  accidents  to  which  one  is  ex- 
posed in  rarefied  air  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  nearly  constant 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  in  at  each  respiration.  Accordingly, 
since  his  time,  aeronauts  have  carried  with  them  oxygen  which 
they  breathe  through  a  flexible  tube  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece. 
M.  Cailletet  [in  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, April  29]  remarks  that  this  method  of  taking  the  oxygen 
is  defective.  Ever  since  birth  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
breathe  through  the  nose,  and  aeronauts,  no  matter  how  much 
attention  they  may  give  to  the  matter,  have  difficulty  in  giving 
up  triis  habit  and  breathing  through  the  mouth.  Thus  the  oxy- 
gen inspired  through  the  mouthpiece  scarcely  fills  the  mouth  and 
is  ordinarily  rejected  without  having  penetrated  +o  the  lungs. 
The  author  presented  to  the  Academy  an  apparatus  enabling 
aeronauts  to  carry  and  have  at  their  disposal  large  quantities  of 
oxygen  stored  in  small  volume,  and  to  assure  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  without  taking  any  particular  care.  It  is  composed  (1) 
of  one  or  several  vessels  containing  liquid  oxygen  ;  (2)  of  a  recip- 
ient in  which  this  is  turned  into  gaseous  oxygen  ;  and  (3)  of  a 
kind  of  mask  which  renders  the  respiration  of  the  gas  certain. 
Pure  oxygen  almost  always  causes  nausea  and  illness.  To  avoid 
this,  M.  Cailletet  has  placed  in  the  mask  a  shutter  with  variable 
opening,  enabling  the  wearer  to  mix  with  the  oxygen  a  certain 
volume  of  air.  The  aeronaut  regulates  this  opening  so  that  the 
oxygen  increases  in  amount  with  the  height,  and  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  contained  in 
the  respired  gases,  he  allows  it  to  escape  by  a  flexible  tube  fur- 
nished with  a  special  valve  and  hidden  under  the  aeronaut's 
clothes  to  prevent  freezing." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  so-called  respiration  of  plants  is  a  well-known  botanical  phenom- 
enon. Now,  if  we  may  credit  La  Science  pour  Tous,  a  Chilian  botanist  has 
discovered  a  plant  that  not  only  breathes,  but  also  coughs  and  sneezes. 
"The  least  grain  of  dust  that  alights  on  the  surface  of  one  of  its  leaves  will 
provoke  a  cough.  The  leaf  becomes  red  and  a  spasmodic  movement  pa- 
over  it  several  times  in  succession,  while  it  gives  out  a  sound  exactly  like 
that  of  sneezing.  One  is  tempted  to  cry  out  '  God  bless  you  !  '  "—  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Li  i  erary  Digest. 

"In  view  of  the  great  interest  that  has  recently  been  excited  by  (lay- 
lord's  article  regarding  the  parasite  of  cancer."  says  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Journal  (June  8\  "some  recent  work  performed  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Wyssokowitsch  may  be  of  interest.  De  Meser,  having  observed 
some  lycopodium  spores  in  the  interior  of  a  cancer  of  the  skin,  which  had 
evidently  been  derived  from  the  powder  that  had  been  used  in  dressing  it, 
called  attention  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  para- 
sitic bodies  and  particles  of  foreign  material  absorbed  from  the  surface. 
Konstantinowitsch  having  become  interested  in  these  cases,  endeavored  to 
determine  just  what  effects  different  bodies,  such  as  the  spores  of  lyco- 
podium, would  produce  when  injected  into  the  skin.  He  found  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  produced  growths  not  dissimilar  from  ordinary  gran- 
uloma,  containing  epithelioid  and  giant  cells.  This  is  only  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  very  important  part  that  mechanical  conditions  play 
in  the  development  of  tumors,  an  element  that  was  recognized  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  by  Virchow,  and  which,  in  the  eagerness  to  discover  a  para- 
site  or  to  explain  their  origin  as  a  result  of  some  disturbance  of  the 
embryological  mechanism,  has  been  again  and  again  forgotten.  The  ex- 
perimental work  to  be  done  with  regard  to  tumor  formation  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  it  is  strange  that  pathologists  have  neglected  it  so  much." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR    CONVENTION 
AND    CHURCH    FEDERATION. 

THE  twentieth  international  convention  of  Christian  En- 
deavor societies,  held  in  Cincinnati  early  this  month,  has 
attracted  notice  again  to  this  largest  of  young  people's  organiza- 
tions and  to  its  great  influence,  particularly  as  an  example  of 
successful  federation  in  Christian  work.  Some  ten  thousand 
members  are  reported  to  have  attended  the  convention,  repre- 
senting 61,427  societies,  with  a  membership  in  1901  of  about 
4,000,000,  belonging  to  nearly  every  nation  of  the  globe.  The 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the  organization,  was  reelected 
president,  Mr.  William  Shaw  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  Willis  Baer  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  F.  H.  Kidder  auditor,  all  of  Boston.  Secretary 
Baer's  report  showed  that  there  are  this  year  in  the  United 
States  43,272  societies,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,000,- 
000.  President  Clark's  address  dealt  with  the  past  and  future  of 
the  movement,  telling  of  the  place  it  had  taken  in  the  churches 
and  the  needs  which  it  might  fill.  The  church  needs,  he  said,  a 
more  strenuous  religious  obligation,  the  testimony  and  petition 
of  the  prayer-meeting,  more  complete  and  perfect  organization, 
larger  brotherhood,  and  more  substantial  unity.  These  can  be 
filled  by  the  efforts  of  young  people  in  Christian  Endeavor  and 
similar  movements,  and  in  these  directions  the  efforts  should  be 
made." 

The  Baltimore  American,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  this  body  during  the  past  year  has  been  about  2,000  societies, 
with  100,000  members,  points  out  that  if  this  rate  is  continued, 
"the  close  of  its  first  quarter  of  a  century  will  find  the  Christian 
Endeavor  army  not  much  less  than  ten  millions  strong."  It 
adds : 

"To  estimate  the  work  done,  the  results  accomplished,  by  this 
vast  body  of  young  people  is  impossible,  but  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  four  millions  of  people  scattered  all  over  the  world  must 
be  felt.  That  none  can  deny..  Guided  aright,  as  these  young 
people  are,  inspired  by  a  noble  purpose  and  by  a  fervent  zeal, 
they  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  march  toward  a  higher 
and  a  better  civilization,  founded  on  the  fellowship  of  man  and 
the  brotherhood  of  God." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  takes  President  Clark's  ad- 
dress as  the  text  of  an  editorial  on  "A  Church  Trust."     It  says: 

"  Religious  progress  as  well  as  patriotism,  he  declares,  de- 
mands Christian  unity.  While  not  decrying  a  wise  denomina- 
tionalism,  which  is  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  from  a  divisive  and 
jealous  sectarianism,  he  rightly  holds  that  the  church  of  the 
twentieth  century  needs  to  be  more  united.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  century  of  individualism  and  division,  as  Dr.  Clark 
affirms.  One  can  count  fifty  new  sects  that  sprang  up  in  the 
United  States  alone  within  a  hundred  years.  Starving  churches 
have  been  formed  to  perpetuate  denominationalism — a  dozen, 
sometimes,  in  a  community  where  one  would  do  the  work.  The 
mighty  combinations  and  tremendous  aggregations  of  material 
forces  point  the  way  that  religious  movements  should  take. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  industrial  trusts,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  one  trust  is  needed,  and  that  is  a  church  trust.  Few  people 
but  will  agree  with  Dr.  Clark  that  there  should  be  a  combination 
of  Christian  forces,  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  in  concerted 
opposition  to  the  united  powers  of  evil.  Surely  an  organization 
which  has  found  its  way  into  forty  denominations  and  into  every 
country  beneath  the  sun,  an  organization  which  has  united  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  Christian  young  people  of  every  tongue, 
color,  and  creed,  ought  to  provide  leverage  for  an  effective  Chris- 
tian cooperation. 

"If  Christian  Endeavor  is  to  materialize  into  anything  practi- 
cal in  the  present  century,  it  can  not  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
lead  wisely  indicated  by  the  thoughtful  founder  and  the  signs  of 
the  times — for  a  larger  brotherhood  and  a  more  substantial  unity 
of  churchgoing  people.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  church 
trust." 


Other  journals  also  find  this  practical  example  of  successful 
"church  federation  "  to  be  the  chief  lesson  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement.  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  for 
example,  says : 

"An  aggregate  of  considerably  over  7.000,000  young  people  or- 
ganized for  religious  work  under  the  control  of  different  churches, 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view.  Of  these  societies  the  Christian  Endeavor 
has  the  widest  scope  and  activity.  It  has  branches  in  all  coun- 
tries and  among  nearly  forty  religious  denominations,  and  repre- 
sents more  fully  than  any  other  society  the  desire  for  religious 
cooperation  on  the  largest  scale  and  upon  undenominational  lines. 
It  does  not  ignore  those  lines,  bat  recognizes  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  local  regulations.  The  other  large  societies,  tho  denomi- 
national, are  organized  on  a  liberal  and  progressive  basis  and 
place  practical  work  above  the  inculcation  of  doctrine.  Some  of 
their  members  would  deny  this,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  work 
and  the  topics  of  discussion  at  these  conventions  would  contra- 
dict them. 

"While  discussions  about  religious  unit}7  have  been  going  on 
in  church  journals,  it  looks  as  if  the  young  people  had  taken  the 
problem  in  their  own  hands  and  essayed  experiments  that  have 
been  highly 'successful.  These  great  societies  are  all  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  manifested  a  phenomenal  power 
of  growth.  There  is  not  the  faintest  sign  that  their  function  is 
merely  temporary  or  that  they  have  an  incidental  importance. 
They  have  rather  the  appearance  of  forcing  the  pace  and  sug- 
gesting developments  for  the  various  churches  they  represent. 
They  have  all  the  signs  of  a  tendency  toward  combination  in  the 
religious  world  that  correspond  with  concentration  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  and  if  an  era  of  trusts  is  inevitable  in  the  latter, 
something  like  it  is  expected  in  the  former.  As  is  natural,  it  has 
begun  with  a  consideration  of  the  useless  expense  aud  needless 
rivalry  over  unessentials,  and  if  we  read  the  messages  of  Presi- 
dent Clark  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers  and  the  utterances  of 
the  leaders  of  the  other  societies  we  find  a  very  businesslike  criti- 
cism of  wasteful  methods  accompanying  the  appeal  for  union  on 
higher  grounds." 


JOSEPH  COOK:  AN  APOSTLE  OF  ORTHODOXY. 

THE  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  late  last  month  draws 
attention  to  a  unique  religious  personality,  whose  former 
great  repute  had  al- 
most been  forgotten 
by  the  world.  Born 
in  1S3S,  and  edu- 
cated at  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  in  Ger- 
m  any,  his  first 
prominence  came 
in  i?  74,  when  he 
opened  the  famous 
Boston  Lectureship 
in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. For  many 
years  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  lead- 
ing apologist  of  or- 
thodox Christianity 
.ruerica.    In  1  B79 

he  delivered  as 
many  as  160  lec- 
tures, crossing  the 
continent  twice.  He 
also  lectured  in  nv  »st 

of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  in  Australia,  India,  and  Japan. 
The  Advance  (Cong.,  July  41  says  of  him  : 

"The  Monday  Lectures  at  Boston  were  a  phenomenon  the  like 
of  which  has  not  appeared  in  our  history.  Each  lecture  was  de- 
livered at  noon  of  Monday,  one  of  the  busiest  days  of  the  week, 
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on  an  abstruse  philosophical,  scientific,  or  political  topic  ;  and 
yet  the  audiences  averaged  fully  3,000,  gathered  from  wide  dis- 
tances, and  he  held  them  year  after  year  with  unabated  interest. 
These  lectures  were  fully  reported,  were  published  in  full  in 
many  papers,  were  read  with  the  avidity  of  a  popular  story  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another,  and  finally  have  been  pre- 
served in  book  form — fairly  standards  on  the  subjects  treated. 
From  intense  mental  activity  he  brought  upon  himself  a  nervous 
prostration,  and,  after  several  years  of  illness,  he  died  of  a  com- 
plication of  nervous  disorders  and  of  Bright's  disease.  He  leaves 
a  place  in  the  world  of  religion  and  reform  that  no  other  man  of 
the  present  time  can  fill. 

"Mr.  Cook  was  a  unique  person.  He  was  not  an  original  in- 
vestigator in  either  science  or  philosophy;  but  he  had  a  quick 
apprehension  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  great  systems  of  thought, 
and  by  his  consummate  rhetoric  and  powerful  oratory  he  was 
able  to  make  those  systems  clear  to  other  minds,  and  to  exhibit 
their  practical  bearings  in  a  most  masterly  way.  His  logic  was 
keen,  his  thought  sustained,  his  imagination  vivid,  his  passion 
intense,  his  learning  wide,  his  style  nervy  and  chaste.  His  es- 
pousal of  the  truths  relating  to  man  amounted  to  a  fervid  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  denunciations  of  sin  were  sometimes  overwhelm- 
ing. Lyman  Abbott  said  of  him  that  his  brain  never  rested,  that 
his  eye  was  on  fire,  that  he  was  a  surcharged  thundercloud." 

7  he  Watchman  (Bapt.,  July  4)  says: 

"Joseph  Cook  was  a  man  of  commanding  personal  force.  His 
physical  equipment  for  the  work  of  an  orator  was  superb.  His 
massive  form,  his  clear  and  strident  voice,  his  impressive  coun- 
tenance, made  him  a  figure  on  any  platform.  His  intellectual 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  public  speaking  were  also  of  a  high 
order.  His  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  enormous.  He 
vvas  an  omnivorous  reader  in  several  languages.  But  he  had 
that  quality,  for  lack  of  which  many  a  learned  man  has  failed  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  life  and  thought  of  his  day — he  had 
the  power  of  conceiving  truth  in  an  oratorical  way.  He  had  the 
imagination,  the  sense  of  perspective,  the  instinct  in  the  choice  of 
words  that  put  a  vivid  picture  before  his  hearers  in  an  apt  meta- 
phor or  in  a  happy  illustration. 

"He  was  of  the  condemned  because  he  was  sometimes  inaccu- 
rate in  details,  but  his  inaccuracy  was  not  due  to  dishonesty  or 
carelessness,  but  to  the  impetuosity  and  earnestness  with  which 
he  made  all  his  material  contribute  to  the  result  he  wished  to  ac- 
complish. He  sometimes  appeared  to  ignore  the  finer  shadings 
and  qualifications  in  his  purpose  to  secure  a  broad  effect.  Many 
of  the  scholars  who  criticized  him  most  unmercifully  showed  that 
their  conceptions  of  accuracy  were  essentially  pedantic.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  minds  which  would  repudiate  the  New-Tes- 
tament revelation  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  mustard-seed  is 
not  actually  '  the  least  of  all  seeds.' 

"And  yet  on  the  whole  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Cook's  best  work  was 
done  in  the  philosophical  discussions  upon  which  probably  he 
most  prided  himself.  They  covered  too  wide  a  range,  and  de- 
manded a  breadth  of  knowledge  that  to-day  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  man.  Probably  his  best  work  was  in  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious questions,  such  as  his  famous  lectures  '  Does  Death  End 
All?'  and  'The  Final  Permanence  of  Moral  Character,'  and  in 
the  preludes  to  his  lectures  on  current  topics.  Tho  he  may  have 
valued  his  '  Preludes  '  less  highly  than  any  of  his  productions, 
actually,  from  many  points  of  view,  they  were  the  best,  often 
elaborated  mentally  a  few  minutes  before  he  spoke  ;  they  were 
instinct  with  his  choicest  qualities  of  philosophical  insight,  pene- 
trating wit,  and  happy  expression.  They  made  one  query  .whether 
a  magnificent  journalist  had  not  been  lost  to  the  platform." 

The  Christian  Register  (Unit.,  July  4)  says: 

"In  the  death  of  Joseph  Cook,  orthodox  Christianity  has  lost  a 
defender  unique  in  character  and  method.  He  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  revealed  religion  at  a  time  when  science  was  supposed 
to  be  antagonistic  to  all  religion.  Mr.  Cook  believed  himself  to 
have  learned  the  difference  between  science  and  science  falsely 
so  called,  and  to  have  discovered  the  relation  between  modern 
science  and  a  revelation  of  religion  supernaturally  given  and 
miraculously  attested.  His  stalwart  personality,  his  luxuriant 
vocabulary,  his  claim  to  universal  knowledge,  and  his  assump- 
tion of  spiritual  authority  gave  him  for  years  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence over  thousands  of  anxious  inquirers.  When,  however,  it 
was  learned  that  science  was  constructive,   that  the  doctrine  of 


evolution  was  not  dangerous,  and  that  many  long-accepted  relig- 
ious doctrines  had  no  basis  in  truth,  Mr.  Cook  lost  his  influence- 
as  a  champion.  His  earlier  attempts  to  accommodate  science  to 
religion  (as  when  he  cited  parthenogenesis  in  insects  as  similar 
in  kind  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus)  were  not  always  consid- 
ered successful,  even  by  those  who  believed  the  doctrines  he 
defended." 


A   MINISTER'S   DEFENSE 
SCIENCE. 


OF    CHRISTIAN 


I^HE  recent  attack  on  Christian  Science  by  ministers  of  vari- 
ous New  York  churches  appeared  to  indicate  that  Protes- 
tant ministers  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  this 
new  religious  body.  One  clergyman,  however,  the  Rev.  De  Witt 
T.  Van  Doren,  referred  to  by  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  as 
a  New  York  minister,  has  come  to  the  defense  of  Christian  Sci- 
entists. From  his  recent  address  on  this  subject  we  quote  from 
a  reprint  in  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel.     He  says  in  part: 

"The  criticisms  of  New  York  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tional views  concerning  Christian  Science  as  a  religion  are  not 
nearly  so  damaging  to  that  cult  as  to  the  Christian  churches,  if 
it  be  true  that  these  criticisms  represent  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  I  am  not  in  any  sense  a  follower  of  Mrs.  Eddy  ; 
yet  there  is  much  of  her  teaching  that  must  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind.  These 
criticisms  may  be  well  meant.  Nevertheless  they  are  unwise,  as 
they  must  inevitably  react  upon  the  churches  represented  by 
these  critics.  'They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword. '  '  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  : 
and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.'  'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  law.  '  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not 
mocked.'  These  criticisms  are  untimely,  since  they  disclose  a 
temper  inimical  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
servants  all  ministers  are  supposed  to  be,  and  whose  spirit  they 
are  supposed  to  imitate.  They  reveal  a  sensitiveness,  amount- 
ing to' almost  irritability,  toward  an  institution  which  seems  to 
them  to  threaten  the  'traditions  of  the  elders." 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Christian 
Science  advocates  is  in  strange  and  happy  contrast  to  the  spirit 
of  these  theological  archers.  Being  defamed,  they  still  entreat 
their  critics  to  deal  kindly  and  candidly  with  them,  since  they 
desire  naught  but  the  furtherance  of  the  truth.  The  world  at 
large  will  not  be  slow  to  discern  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  atti- 
tude of  this  church. 

"Why  should  clergymen  think  it  a  wrong  thing,  and  contrary 
to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  that  a  church  should  believe  in  and 
practise  bodily  healing?  Certainly  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  faith  in 
the  healing  of  disease.  Christ  was  the  sickness-bearer  as  well  as 
the  sin-bearer  of  His  people.  'Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses. '  Sanctification  of  the  spirit,  redemption  of 
the  body,  this  is  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Sanctification  is  a 
progressive,  continuous  work,  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  so 
also  is  the  redemption  of  the  body.  Christ  never  divorced  these  : 
'  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee, '  and  '  Be  whole  of  thy  plague. '  The 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit,  is 
the  exact  model  of  the  Master's.  Nor  did  this  commission  end 
with  the  death  of  the  apostles,  for  Mark  says  :  '  These  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  up 
serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.' 
'He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,'  in  any  and 
every  age  of  the  Christian  church.  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe — not  the  immediate  apostles  of  Christ  only, 
but  all  believers,  in  every  generation  of  the  church's  historv. 
This  guarantee  of  miraculous  signs  is  given  to  the  church  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  Not  all,  as  individuals,  have  gifts  of  heal- 
ing ;  but  this  gift  was  to  the  church  as  a  whole — included  in  it  as 
an  organic  function  of  faith,  and  for  all  time.  This  promise  is 
all  the.more  significant  when  you  consider  that  it  was  given  just 
previous  to  the  ascension  of  Christ.  'Greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  do;  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.'  What  other  inter- 
pretation can  be  given  to  the  statement  of  St.  James,  recorded  in 
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his  Epistle,  than  that  he  refers  to  an  established  and  perpetual 
usage  in  the  church? 

"If  the  practise  of  healing  the  sick  is  the  basis  of  suspicion 
against  the  Christian  Science  Church,  it  can  well  afford  to  rest 
under  the  suspicion,  since  it  has  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
also  of  the  Christian  church  of  all  ages,  for  there  never  has  been 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  when  there  were  not  found 
these  signs  and  wonders  in  response  to  faith 

"The  only  class  of  people  for  whom  Christ  had  words  of  biting 
sarcasm  and  censure  were  the  Fharisees,  who  could  not  see  any 
good  in  anything  outside  of  Judaism.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  and  of  the  Pharisee  when  we 
grow  intolerant  of  the  methods  and  beliefs  of  those  who  consci- 
entiously differ  from  us,  and  who  still  are  putting  forth  noblest 
efforts  for  the  physical  and  moral  salvation  of  humanity? 

"I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  acquaintance,  but 
from  all  the  evidence  at  hand  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  her  as  a 
woman  of  remarkable  ability  and  spotless  character.  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  her  views  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but,  as  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  and  a  Christian,  I  am  bound  to  concede  and  re- 
spect her  virtues  of  character,  her  intellectual  ability,  her  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  and  to 
build  up  a  great  church  if  she  can — and  evidently  she  can.  I 
have  met  and  known  personally  quite  a  number  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
followers,  and  in  every  way  they  compared  favorably  with  the 
highest  type  of  Christians  found  in  my  own  churches.  How 
shall  we  judge  the  merits  of  a  church  if  not  by  the  type  of  Chris- 
tians it  turns  out?  " 


WHAT    IS    THE    ESSENCE    OF    CHRISTIANITY? 

PROFESSOR  HARNACK'S  "Wesen  des  Christentums " 
("Essence  of  Christianity  "),  of  which  a  resume  was  given 
in  these  columns  (September  22,  1900),  has  aroused  a  controversy 
that  promises  to  assume  international  importance.  Over  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  the  German  original  have  been  sold,  it  is 
said,  and  a  number  of  translations  have  appeared,  with  others 
yet  to  come.  The  book  and  the  controversy  growing  out  of  it 
are  discussed  at  length  by  Professor  Zockler,  of  the  University 
of  Greifswald,  in  two  long  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Beweis  des  Glaubens  (Nos.  5  .and  6)  which  we  summarize  as 
follows : 

The  fact  that  Harnack's  sixteen  lectures  on  the  "Essence  of 
Christianity,"  delivered  originally  to  about  a  thousand  students 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  have  awakened 
the  keenest  of  interest  throughout  the  Protestant  Church,  is 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  their  representative  character.  They 
offer  in  a  most  attractive  and  brilliant  form  the  views  and  con- 
clusions of  modern  advanced  Biblical  scholarship  on  Christ  and 
His  work  and  His  person.  It  is  modern  theology  and  criticism 
in  its  most  beautiful  garb.  The  book  has  accordingly  a  repre- 
sentative and  a  typical,  not  merely  an  individual,  significance. 
What  liberal  theology  has  felt  and  believed  is  here  given  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Herein  lie  both  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  picture 
of  Christianity  presented  by  the  Berlin  savant.  He  can  not  deny 
his  critical  basis,  and  this  includes,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
jection of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  from  the  sources  of  information 
concerning  Christ's  life.  Harnack's  picture  of  Jesus  is  purely 
that  of  the  historical  Christ  according  to  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
and  even  these  are  accepted  with  provisos.  Among  other  things 
the  story  of  the  supernatural  birth  and  early  childhood  of  the  Lord 
is  rejected  as  unhistorical,  as  are  the  preexistence  and  eternal 
sonship  that  have  their  foundation  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  In  a 
like  manner,  too,  the  substance  is  extracted  from  the  miracles  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  historical  correctness  of  these,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,  is  discarded.  Great  offense  has  been 
given  by  the  claim  that  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  God,  the  Father, 
alone  constitutes  the  center  of  the  Gospel  proclamation,  as  also 
by  the  claim  that  the  Pauline  theology  has  to  a  marked  degree 
modified  the  original  teachings  of  Christianity.  All  these  views 
have  been  claimed  and  taught  by  the  technical  and  scientific 
theology  of  the  time  ;  but  here  they  are  popularized  in  a  style 
that  can  attract  only  because  coming  from  so  brilliant  and  warm- 
hearted an  advocate. 


It  is  only  natural  that  this  work  should  "divide  the  spirits," 
not  only  of  Protestant  Germany,  but  of  the  Protestant  Church 
everywhere.  In  the  Liberal  ranks,  the  work  is  regarded  as  a  new 
"  Reformation, "  and  has  been  greeted  as  such.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  denounce  it,  not  only  through  their  organs, 
but  also  by  the  publication  of  special  books  in  answer.  Of  these 
answers,  two  are  especially  prominent,  one  by  Professor  Wal- 
ther,  of  Rostock,  who  follows  Harnack  step  by  step,  and  with 
keen  logic  and  scientific  examination  aims  to  demonstrate  that 
Harnack's  views  are  in  conflict  with  sound  theology  and  with 
the  truth.  His  conclusions  are  that  Harnack's  picture  is  that  of 
a  mutilated  Christianity  ;  that  the  fundamentals  of  the  historic 
faith  have  been  undermined  or  discarded  by  him  ;  and  that  this 
mutilated  Christianity  is  a  dangerous  product,  as  it  is  a  misrep- 
resentation of  what  the  New  Testament  teaches. 

The  other  noteworthy  reply  is  that  of  the  veteran  defender  of 
the  faith  in  Germany,  Rev.  Dr.  Rupprecht,  who  there  holds  the 
position  in  Old-Testament  controversy  held  so  long  by  Professor 
Green  in  America.  Rupprecht  sees  in  Harnack's  views  a  "cor- 
ruption" of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  violation 
of  the  creeds  of  the  church. 

The  synods,  conferences,  etc.,  in  the  Fatherland  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  conservatives  are  determined  in  their 
opposition,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin  synod,  went  so  far  as 
to  result  in  a  public  condemnation  of  the  new  views.  The  whole 
controversy  hinges  on  the  one  cardinal  question,  How  much 
of  the  traditional  views  of  the  church  can  be  discarded  and  the 
essence  of  Christianity  still  be  retained? — 7 reinstations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    SWEEPING    CRITICISM    OF    FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

THE  missionaries'  side  of  Christian  missions  in  foreign  lands 
has  been  very  fully  stated  from  time  to  time  in  Christian 
churches  and  in  the  reports  of  missionary  societies  and  conven- 
tions. Not  so  much  has  been  heard  as  to  how  these  missions 
impress  others,  except  in  the  occasional  private  reports  given  by 
returning  travelers.  Reynolds'  Newspaper  (London)  has  lately 
been  devoting  considerable  space  to  this  topic.  In  a  recent 
issue  the  results  of  some  investigations  by  a  special  correspond- 
ent employed  for  this  purpose  are  given.  These  investiga- 
tions cover  the  missionary  organizations  in  London — the  great 
center  of  Protestant  foreign  missions — as  well  as  the  results  ob- 
tained by  them  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  Orient.  In  speaking 
of  the  great  sums  collected  from  the  people  of  England  for  this 
purpose,  the  writer  states  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(Church  of  England)  has  an  annual  income  of  about  ,£404,906  (a 
little  over  $2,000,000).  The  collection  of  this  money  alone  costs 
,£25,843  (about  $129,000)  ;  administration  costs  ,£15,917  (about 
$79,500);  salaries  to  nineteen  clergymen  as  association  secreta- 
ries amount  to  ^5,432  (about  $27,160).  The  London  Missionary 
Society  has  an  income  of  about  ^150, 168  (about  $750,840)  yearly, 
while  its  foreign  secretary,  the  Rev.  M.  Wardlaw  Thompson, 
receives  ,£800  (about  $4,000)  per  annum,  and  others  receive  "pro- 
portionately large  amounts."  The  missionary  income  of  the 
Wcsleyan  Methodists  for  1899  amounted  10^133,690  (about  $668,- 
450) ,  out  of  which  four  ministerial  secretaries  received  "large  sal- 
aries "  in  addition  toextra  charges  for  "children,  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
house  bill,  house  repairs,  and  replacement  of  furniture,  coals, 
gas,  etc.,"  amounting  to  about  as  much  again.  The  Baptists  in 
1900  collected  ,£73,716  (about  $363,580)  for  foreign  missions. 

In  commenting  on  the  foreign  results  received  for  these  vast 
sums,  the  special  agent  of  Reynolds'  Newspaper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  based  on  his  study  of  the  official  missionary  re- 
ports : 

"What  are  the  results  abroad?     In  India,  with  its  great  popu- 
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lation  of  350,000,000,  the  number  of  converts  made  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  after  more  than  a  century's  labor,  is  to-day 
35,640,  altho  no  fewer  than  3,424  agents  are  at  work.  How  many 
of  these  converts  are  genuine  is  a  different  matter.  The  above 
number  includes  the  helpless  children.  In  the  year  1889-90  there 
was  a  gain  of  1,830,  mostly  the  babes  of  converts.  Thus  it  took 
two  missionary  agents  and  a  sum  of  ^113,000  to  secure  one 
'convert '  babe,  or  adult,  in  a  year.  What  a  farce  !  This  ridicu- 
lous result,  too,  is  a  falling-off  on  the  previous  year.  The  other 
societies  have  even  a  more  unsatisfactory  record.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  M.P. ,  on  his  recent  return  from  India,  writing  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Daily  Post,  February  14,  1889,  thus  sums  up  his  opin- 
ion of  the  attempt  to  '  Christianize  '  Lndia  :  'Educated  India  is 
looking  for  a  religion,  but  turns  its  back  on  Christ  and  His 
teaching  as  presented  by  the  missionary.  As  far  as  turning  the 
young  men  they  educate  into  Christians  their  [the  missionaries'] 
failure  is  complete  and  unmistakable.'  A  writer  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  for  February,  1888,  gives  his  Indian  experience 
as  follows:  'Christianity  has  taken  but  a  poor  grip  of  Hindu 
India.  Its  votaries  are  nowhere  really  visible  among  the  popu- 
lation. A  traveler  living  in  India  for  two  years  might  leave  it 
without  full  consciousness  that  any  work  of  active  proselytism 
was  going  on.' 

"And  the  alleged  converts?  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
for  1900  says  :  '  At  present  there  is  a  rather  low  standard  of  Chris- 
tian living.'  It  is  the  same  story  as  was  told  some  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  that  the  native  who  bore  the  name  of 
Christian  was 'commonly  nothing  more  than  a  drunken  repro- 
bate, who  conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  anything 
he  pleases,  and  annexes  hardly  any  other  meaning  to  Christian- 
ity.' The  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  1896  Report  (p.  186) 
ask  subscribers  '  not  to  despise  the  low  ideas  and  motives  with 
which  they  [the  converts]  come  to  us.'  And,  again,  at  page  145  : 
'  A  very  large  proportion  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and 
are  baptized,  are  so  very  ignorant  that  great  care  and  patience 
are  required  to  make  them  intelligently  acquainted  with  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity.'  Among  the  Malay  Christians, 
which  the  1899  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  states 
'furnish  us  with  the  great  majority  of  our  converts'  (p.  76),  a 
lady  worker  writes :  'When  one  questions  them  by  themselves, 
the  one  appalling  factor  that  forces  itself  upon  one  is  their  unim- 
aginable ignorance.  In  most,  the  anxiety  for  the  daily  bread  is 
the  largely  bulking  factor  for  their  consciousness. '  Extracts  of 
this  description  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

"In  China,  the  missionaries  are  now  thoroughly  disliked,  altho 
they  have  not  been  interfered  with  unless  their  zeal  has  outrun 
their  discretion,  for  the  Chinese,  says  Professor  Douglas  in  his 
book  on  China  (p.  370),  are  'singularly  tolerant  of  faiths  other 
than  their  own.'  In  the  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety for  1900  we  are  told  that  'churches'  have  been  organized  by 
Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  in  law  cases,  such 
as  the  payment  of  debts.  In  1869  our  Foreign  Office  (Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  China,  No.  9,  1870,  p.  >3)  wrote  as  follows  as 
to  Protestant  missionaries  in  China: 

"' There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  animosity  which 
has  lately  been  more  intensely  shown  toward  missionaries  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  China  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  native  converts  to 
Christianity.  .  .  .  There  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
converts  assume  and  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  by  em- 
bracing Christianity  they  released  themselves  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  obedience  to  the  local  authorities  and  from  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  acquired  a  right 
to  be  protected  by  the  European  power  whose  religious  tenets 
they  have  adopted. ' 

"And,  again.  Admiral  Richards,  in  an  official  communication 
to  the  British  Government  (Parliamentary  Paper,  China,  No.  1, 
1892,  p.  24) ,  says  : 

"  '  It  seems  to  be  the  special  aim  of  missionary  societies  to  es- 
tablish themselves  outside  treaty  limits  ;  and,  having  done  so, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  risks  which  they  voluntarily 
incur,  but.  on  the  contrary,  are  loudest  in  their  clamor  for  gun- 
boats, as  their  contributions  to  the  Shanghai  press  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  ...  It  appears  to  be  necessary,  after  the  lessons 
taught  by  these  occurrences,  that  some  understanding  should  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  missionary  societies  in  China.  ...  It 
seems  altogether  unreasonable  that  the  societies  should  exercise 
absolute  freedom  in  going  where  they,  please,  and  then  their 
agents  should  look  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  protection.' 

"The  scandals  in  connection  with  the  present  war  in  China 


published  in  The  Daily  Mail  and  other  papers,  of  missionaries 
engaging  with  the  troops  in  looting,  and  inciting  the  burning  of 
the  houses  of  the  Chinese,  must  give  these  followers  of  the  great 
Confucius — who  taught  a  doctrine  in  no  sense  inferior  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  long  before  Christianity  was  known — the  notion  that 
missionaries  are  a  kind  of  barbarian  horde,  whose  real  object  is 
plunder  and  massacre.  The  number  of  'communicants  '  in  Chris- 
tian churches  throughout  China,  after  half  a  century's  work,  is 
only  a  few  thousands.  'In  Ichang,'  writes  Mr.  Little,  'the 
Bibles  that  are  distributed  broadcast  are  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boot  soles, '  and,  further,  that  no  respectable 
Chinaman  would  admit  a  missionary  into  his  house.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  they  [the  Bibles]  are  employed  to  manu- 
facture papier-mache  tables. 

"As  to  Africa  one  quotation  may  suffice.     Sir  H.  H.  Johl 
our  present  Special   Commissioner  for  Uganda,  and  a   man  of 
many  years'  experience  in  Africa,  says  in  The  .Xineleenth  Cen- 
tury, November,  1887 : 

"  'It  too  often  happens  that,  while  the  negro  rapidly  masters 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  be  gross,  immoral,  and  deceitful.  .  .  .  They  [mission- 
aries] may  have  succeeded  in  turning  their  disciples  into  pro- 
fessing Catholics,  Anglicans,  or  Baptists ;  but  the  impartial 
observer  is  surprised  to  find  that  adultery,  drunkenness,  and 
lying  are  more  apparent  among  the  converts  than  among  their 
heathen  brethren.' 

And  again : 

'"  I  regret  to  say  that,  with  a  few — very  rare — exceptions,  those 
native  African  pastors,  teachers,  and  catechists  whom  I  have 
met  have  been  all,  more  or  less,  bad  men.  They  attempted  to 
veil  an  unbridled  immorality  with  an  unblushing  hypocrisy  and 
a  profane  display  of  mouth-religion  which,  to  an  honest  mind, 
seemed  even  more  disgusting  than  the  immorality  itself.  While 
it  was  apparent  that  not  one  particle  of  true  religion  had  made 
its  way  into  their  gross  minds,  it  was  also  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  sturdy  manliness  which  was  present  in  their  savage  forefathers 
found  no  place  in  their  false,  cowardly  natures 

"  'It  is  not  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  that  African  missions 
can  at  present  base  their  claim  to  our  gratitude,  respect,  or  sup- 
port. ...  In  many  important  districts  where  they  have  been  at 
work  for  twenty  years  they  can  scarcely  number  in  honest  statis- 
tics twenty  sincere  Christians — that  is  to  say,  twenty  natives  un- 
derstanding in  any  degree  the  doctrines  or  dogmas  they  have 
been  taught  and  striving  to  shape  their  conduct  by  their  new 
principles.  In  other  parts  of  Africa,  principally  British  posses- 
sions, where  large  numbers  of  nominal  Christians  exist,  their 
religion  is  discredited  by  numbering  among  its  adherents  all  the 
drunkards,  liars,  rogues,  and  unclean  livers  of  the  colony.  In 
the  oldest  of  our  West  African  possessions  all  the  unrepentant 
Magdalenes  of  the  chief  city  are  professing  Christians,  and  the 
most  notorious  one  in  the  place  would  boast  that  she  never 
missed  going  to  church  on  a  communion  Sunday.' 

"Considerations  of  space  prevent  us  following  the  missionary 
into  other  fields  of  his  activity.  The  tale  is  pretty  much  the 
same  wherever  we  turn.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
grossly  deceived  the  public  are  with  reference  to  the  doings  of 
missionaries  and  the  result  of  their  missions.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  there  are  not  good  and  self-sacrificing  men  among 
them.  But  we  assert  that  the  fruit  of  their  energies  is  so  small, 
and  the  work  left  undone  at  home  so  great,  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  criminal  act  of  human  folly  to  give  any  special  encour- 
agement to  the  missionary  movement." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  Buddhist  mission  to  this  country,  instituted 
a  year  or  so  ago,  a  church  called  the  "Dharma-Sangha  of  Buddha"  has 
been  established  in  San  Francisco,  with  three  branches  in  other  Califor- 
nian  towns.  In  the  San  Francisco  temple  there  is  a  membership  of  three 
hundred  in  the  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Association,  mostly  of  Japanese. 
At  an  English  service  on  Sundays,  twenty  or  more  Americans  are  present, 
of  whom  eleven  have  already  been  converted  to  Buddhism,  and  have 
openly  professed  that  they  "take  their  refuge  in  Buddha,  in  his  gospel  and 
in  his  order." 

Thr  late  Joseph  Cook  was  celebrated  for  his  positiveness,  which  those 
who  did  not  admire  him  termed  "cocksuieness."  The  Boston  Pilot  relates 
several  stories  in  illustration  of  this.  It  says:  "When  he  went  over  to 
Scotland  to  demonstrate  by  practical  experiment  the  dangerous  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  brain,  he  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egj;  with  spirits 
until  the  mass  coagulated,  but  it  did  not  convince  his  audience  as  he  had 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  evoked  from  Professor  Blackie  the 
quiet  remark:  'That  seems  to  prove  that  whiskey  must  be  good  for 
softening  of  the  brain.'  But  the  cruelest  sarcasm  said  of  him  was  when 
Bill  Nye  demurely  wrote  :  'I  understand  that  my  friend  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  has  completed  a  thoughtful  essav  entitled  'A  Bird's-Eve  View  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?'  Joseph  was  capable  of  looking  patronizingly  down 
on  even  that  Dominion— or  so  his  critics  said." 


SO 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


FRANCE  AND  THE   VATICAN. 

THE  passage  of  the  Law  of  Associations  bill  by  the  French 
Senate,  by  a  majority  which  (the  despatches  tell  us)  prac- 
tically insures  its  approval  by  the  President,  has  reopened  the 
discussion  of  France's  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  particularly  of  the  effect  the  new  law  will  have  on  France's 
position  as  "Protector  of  the  Church"  throughout  the  world. 
The  Osservatore  Cattolico  (Milan),  one  of  the  Italian  organs  of 
the  Vatican,  recently  published  what  purported  to  be  an  official 
announcement  that  the  Italian  minister  in  Peking  (the  Marquis 
Raggi)  had  invited  the  Italian  missionaries  in  China  (the  major- 
ity of  whom  have  been  sent  out  by  the  San  Calocero  Seminary,  in 
Milan)  to  renounce  the  protection  of  France  and  place  them- 
selves under  that  of  Italy.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so,  the  minister 
declared  that,  in  the  future,  means  would  be  taken  to  deprive 
them  of  French  protection.  The  Osservatore  Cattolico  further 
declared  that  the  seminary  had  been  informed  of  the  minister's 
action,  that  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  Chan-Si  had  agreed 
to  his  plan,  and  that  the  society  recently  formed  in  Florence  for 
the  assistance  of  Italian  missionaries  in  the  Orient  had  assumed 
the  care  of  these  priests.  Commenting  on  this  report  and  the 
later  official  announcement  that  the  Vatican  has  directed  the 
-maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  Alcide  Ebray, 
writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris) ,  says  : 

"Our  right  of  protecting  Catholic  Christians  in  the  extreme 
•Orient  has  never,  until  quite  recently,  been  contested,  either  by 
national  governments  concerned  or  by  the  Holy  See.  .  .  .  De- 
spite the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  Vatican,  however,  of  late, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  begun  to  deny  our  right  in  this 
matter  and  to  show  their  intention  to  assume  the  protection  of 
their  own  missionaries.  In  the  face  of  these  pretensions,  we 
have  steadily  kept  to  our  point  of  view,  that,  without  denying  to 
foreign  governments  the  right  to  look  after  their  suppliants, 
.  whoever  they  may  be  and  of  whatever  religion,  we  still  hold  the 
•exclusive  right  to  protect  Catholic  Christians  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, and  this  right  of  protection  applies  particularly  to  missions 
and  missionaries.  If  the  claim  of  Germany  and  England  to  take 
<from  our  protection  their  missionaries  because  these  countries 
have  a  Protestant  majority  is  justified  in  the  slightest  degree,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  should  give  us  a  much  more  clearly  defined, 
Jess  contestable  right  in  the  case  of  Catholic  nations." 

This  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  French  Government  will 
accept  the  new  situation.  The  Debats,  in  its  editorial  comment, 
however,  declares  that  France  has  brought  all  this  on  herself. 
It  also  blames  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  for  the  anti-clerical 
violence  which  has  taken  place  in  France  since  the  associations 
bill  was  first  submitted  to  the  Chamber.  Whether  he  wished  it 
or  not,  says  this  journal,  the  Premier  is  responsible  for  this  in- 
tolerance which  has  not  only  disgraced  ecclesiastical  France,  but 
political  France  as  well. 

The  Times  (Bangkok,  Siam) ,  a  paper  published  in  English, 
under  British  auspices,  believes  that  Germany  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  oust  France  from  her  position  as  protector  of  the  church  in  the 
East.  The  Times  quotes  from  a  number  of  German  journals, 
including  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Cologne) ,  the  Trierische 
Landeszeitung  (Treves),  and  the  Germania  (Berlin)  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  that,  while  France's  position  was  once  a  strong  and 
beneficial  one,  her  role  in  the  East  is  now  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  Times  points  out,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Holy  See  "is  and  has  always  been  consistently  favorable  to  the 
protectorate  exercised  by  France." 

Commenting  on  the  general  character  of  the  associations  bill, 
The  Standard  (London)  remarks: 

"It  will  not  affect  purely  French  religious  associations  existing 
for  a  charitable  purpose  unless  they  refuse  to  apply  for  recogni- 
tion.   But  it  will  strike  with  effect  at  such  orders  as  the  Assump- 


tionist  Brothers,  who  are  under  Vatican  influence,  and  have  used 
their  funds  for  political  purposes,  and  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  republic.  The  most  sincerely  Roman  Catholic  monarchical 
government  in  Europe,  either  of  this  generation  or  of  the  past, 
would  have  refused  to  tolerate  the  insolent  agitation  carried  on 
against  the  state  of  late  years  in  France." 

How  to  provide  for  the  pious,  self-sacrificing  members  of  the 
proscribed  orders,  who  have  devoted  most  of  their  lives  to  relig- 
ious work  and  now  have  no  means  of  support,  is  a  phase  of  the 
question  that  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  more 
thoughtful  and  less  prejudiced  journals.  A  French  Jesuit,  wri- 
ting in  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  in  answer  to  a  review 


The  small  shaded  blocks  in  the  above  map  show  the  amount  of  real 
estate  held  twenty  years  ago  by  the  monastic  orders  in  each  department 
of  France  ;  the  large  black  blocks  show  the  amount  held  at  the  present 
time.  — Courtesy  of  The  Outlook. 

of  F.    C.    Conybeare's  recent  book,   "Roman   Catholicism  as  a 
Factor  in  European  Politics,"  says  on  this  point : 

"The  associations  law  threatens  to  bring  the  cruellest  suffering 
upon  thousands  of  defenseless  women — to  say  nothing  of  the  men 
— who  believing  that  the  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  formed  the  most  pleasing  offering  they  could  make  to 
God,  have  irreparably  shaped  their  lives  and  molded  their  char- 
acters in  accordance  with  that  deliberate  choice.  The  French 
Government  may  or  may  not  think  fit,  in  their  munificence,  to 
bestow  pensions  on  the  dispersed  monks  and  nuns.  But  can 
they  give,  them  back  their  youth,  can  they  find  them  husbands 
and  wives,  or  make  the  very  idea  of  marriage  tolerable  to  them  ; 
can  they  provide  them  anew  in  middle  age  with  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  that  home  life  which  they  freely  bartered  for  certain 
spiritual  goods,  now  to  be  taken  away  from  them  by  force  of 
law  ? " 

The  danger  to  the  republic,  which  has  been  used  as  a  reason 
for  enacting  the  new  law,  this  writer  declares  to  be  "a  mere  spe- 
cious pretext "  : 

"  Menace  to  the  republic  there  may  be  in  some  sense,  for  every 
priest  is  bound  to  teach  that  there  are  things  which  belong  to 
God  as  well  as  things  that  belong  to  Caesar,  and  that  if  Caesar 
claim  to  dominate  the  conscience,  the  claim  may  be  lawfully  re- 
sisted. But  the  danger  is  not  one  that  springs  from  the  action 
of  religious  congregations  or  the  teaching  of  Jesuit  schools.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  system  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  indeed 
in  Puritanism  or  Mohammedanism  or  any  other  form  of  religion 
which  is  something  more  than  a  name.  The  complete  severance 
of  religion  and  politics  is  a  chimera,  whose  unreality  is  nowhere 
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more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the  history  of  English  noncon- 
formity. If  the  principle  of  the  associations  law  is  to  be  carried 
to  its  logical  outcome,  the  state  will  have  to  prohibit  confession 
altogether,  and  to  declare  that  the  last  will  and  testament  of  any 
person  known  ever  to  have  spoken  to  a  priest  shall  be  accounted 
null  and  void  through  presumption  of  undue  influence." 

7 he  Times  (London;  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  the  above.  It 
says  :  "Tho  the  French  Government  may  have  small  care  to  deal 
tenderly  with  the  folk  who  go  into  monasteries  and  convents, 
there  are  certain  considerations,  of  policy  as  well  as  of  morality, 
-which  can  not  easily  be  set  aside." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  congratulates  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  on  being  able  to  keep  the  ministry  together  for  three 
years,  despite  the  bitter  religious  controversy  over  the  associa- 
tions law  ;  but  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  believes  that  a  reac- 
tion will  soon  set  in,  and  that  the  French  premier  is  in  by  no 
means  an  enviable  position.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks 
France  need  apprehend  no  danger.  The  societies  worth  keep- 
ing, says  this  journal,  will  comply  with  the  law.  "The  republic 
will  suffer  no  loss  if  a  congregation  prefers  to  give  up  its  activity 
or  transfer  it  to  another  country  rather  than  abide  by  the  law  of 
the  land."  The  real,  old  Gallic  spirit,  almost  smothered  by  the 
Napoleonic  concordat  in  1803,  says  the  Hambtirger  Nachrich- 
ten,  has  at  last  reappeared.  "It  is  now  the  church  in  the  state, 
not  the  state  living  by  permission  of  the  church."  The  Archives 
d'  Israelites  (Paris)  one  of  the  organs  of  French  Judaism,  declares 
that,  in  all  matters  of  religious  toleration,  but  particularly  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Jews,  the  French  people  seem  to  have  ad- 
A'anced  but  little  during  the  past  century.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW    REPRESSIVE    MEASURES    AGAINST    THE 
PRUSSIAN    POLES. 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Prussian  post-office  authorities  in 
refusing  to  deliver  letters  addressed    in   Polish,  and   the 
governmental  order  removing  the  Polish  language  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools  of  Posen,  has  brought  out  a  good   deal 
■of  comment  from  the  Polish  press  of  America.     Polish  journals 
in  Prussia  are,  of  course,  not  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  freely.     The  Dziennik  Narodovy  (Chicago)  ob- 
serves that  the  German  is  not  straining  his  mind  to  invent  a  new 
system  for  the  destruction  of  everything  Polish,  but  is  only  en- 
deavoring to  apply  with  better  effect  the  system  elaborated  by 
Russia,  and,  "since  he  does  not  recoil  from  anything,  it  is  not 
known  who,  in  this  effort  to  crush  the  Polish  population,  holds 
the  palm — the  Muscovite  or  the  German." 

The  treatment  of  the  Poles  by  the  Prussian  Government,  this 
:same  journal  holds,  has  proved  that  the  Prussian  jingoes  have 
""lost  all  sense  of  decency  and  have  simply  become  wild."     The 
Ameryka  (Toledo)  says  that  the  Poles  have  achieved  a  great 
feat.      Since   the   times   of    Tacitus,    the   Germans    have   been 
looked  upon  as  an  intelligent,  grave,  and  calm  people.     But  now 
hatred    to   Poles    and    fear  of    the    Pan-Polish    agitation   have 
brought  the  Germans  to  such  a  state  that  their  mind  performs 
the  funniest  somersaults.     Papers  heretofore  looked  upon  as  dig- 
nified are  coming  out  with  such  wild  and  clearly  silly  projects 
that   it   is   difficult  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  written  and 
printed  by  men  of  sound  sense.     For  example,  there  is  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  division  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  and  Western 
Prussia  into  new  circuits  ;  the  renaming  of  these  provinces  North 
•  Silesia  ;  the  removal  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  from  Gniezno  (the 
Archbishop  of  Gniezno  was  formerly  primate  of  all  Poland  and 
is  still  venerated  greatly  by  the  Poles)  to  some  place  in  Silesia. 
All  this  is  evidently  to  kill  the  Polish  agitation  ;  but  a  better 
"knowledge  of  the  history  of  Poland  subsequent  to  the  partition 
•■would  show  the  Germans  that  in  Russian  Poland  everything  of 


this  kind  has  been  tried  before.  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  al- 
ready been  divided  into  new  governments  and  counties  some 
four  times  ;  bishops  have  been  removed,  not  to  Silesia,  but  direct 
to  Siberia  ;  Roman  Catholic  churches  have  been  changed  into 
Orthodox  churches  ;  penalties  have  been  imposed  for  speaking 
Polish  on  the  street;  "and  there  has  been  attained  just  this 
much  that  to-day  there  are  in  the  Muscovite  empire  just  twice 
as  many  Poles  as  there  were  a  hundred  years  ago."  It  will  be 
the  same  thing  with  Prussian  Poland,  adds  Ameryka ;  "Nations 
are  the  work  of  God.  The  hand  of  man  can  not  kill  a  nation 
that  wants  to  and  can  live.  But  the  hand  of  man  can  breed  in 
that  nation  feelings  which  it  would  perhaps  never  have  conceived 
at  all.  It  is  evident  that,  since  nothing  is  done  in  history  with- 
out design,  and  since  the  Germans  appear  to  be  working  hard  to 
incur  Polish  hatred,  Poles  must  learn  to  hate  the  Germans  even 
more  than  they  now  do."  If  the  Germans  would  treat  the  Poles 
fraternally,  observing  the  constitution  strictly,  the  aversion  of 
the  Poles  toward  the  Germans  would,  most  probably,  disappear 
and  Germanization  would  stare  Prussian  Poland  in  the  face. 
But  as  it  is  now,  concludes  the  Ameryka,  "we  not  only  need  not 
fear  Germanization,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Polish  national 
spirit  is  growing  fast  and  is  bearing  fine  fruit.  We  need  not 
grieve,  therefore,  at  the  German  freaks  in  Prussian  Poland. 
The  result  will  be  for  our  welfare  and  for  Prussia's  ill.  Let 
them  rage  and  bluster  as  much  as  they  like.  The  Poland  of  the 
future  may  even  be  grateful  to  them  for  this  compulsory  school 
of  patriotism." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPEAN  FEAR  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL 

COMPETITION. 

'"P'HE  relations,  commercial  and  political,  between  Europe  and 
*■  the  United  States  form  the  one  subject  in  which  almost 
every  section  of  the  older  continent  takes  a  lively  and  increasing 
interest.  European  journals  are  full  of  warnings  against  the 
growing  commercial  power  of  this  country,  of  schemes  for  oppo- 
sing it,  and — in  the  case  of  fair-minded,  fearless  newspapers — of 
accounts  of  our  triumphs  in  trade  all  over  the  world.  The  press 
of  the  Continent  is  particularly  apprehensive.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  some  influential  German  or  Austrian  journal  has  a 
serious  article  calling  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  trade  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States.  The  utterances  of  Count  Golu- 
chowski,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  Admiral  Canevaro  were  re- 
corded in  The  Literary  Digest  of  May  25.  The  latest  appeal 
to  Europe  against  this  country  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
German  journals,  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  von  Peez,  a  Bava- 
rian political  economist.  The  weightiest  and  most  enduring  in- 
terest of  the  future  for  Europe,  Dr.  von  Peez  believes,  will  not 
be  in  China  or  in  the  Transvaal  war,  but  in  the  race  between  the 
great  industrial  countries,  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  "Slowly  has  England  grown  commercially,  more  rap- 
idly has  Germany  risen  after  gaining  political  unity  and  estab- 
lishing the  protective  system,  but  like  a  storm  is  the  forward 
movement  of  the  United  States."  Dr.  von  Peez  reviews  the 
commercial  progress  of  England  and  Germany,  and  then  consid- 
ers the  United  States,  which  has  "risen  in  the  New  World  with 
sinister  rapidity."  The  American  people,  he  declares,  have  had 
a  splendid  natural  equipment.     We  quote  as  follows : 

"Its  [the  American  people's]  nationality  has  its  roots  in  Ger- 
manic traits.  It  received,  either  from  its  Celtic  mixture  or  as  a 
characteristic  gift  from  American  soil,  its  qualities  of  restlessness, 
assertiveness,  and  unexpectedness  in  action.  The  American  has 
had  the  good  luck,  besides,  to  draw  to  himself  from  his  two  com- 
petitors a  share  of  their  own  skill  and  of  their  own  acquisitions, 
through  emigration  from  Germany  and  England.  From  the 
combination  of  all  these  qualities  has  resulted  the   undoubted 
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superiority  of  a  mighty  land,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  full 
of  coal  and  iron  and  treasures  of  the  soil,  inhabited  by  a  trained, 
numerous,  and  daring  people,  free  from  distraction,  spiritually 
and  morally,  and  ardently  devoted  to  their  various  pursuits." 

All  three  competing  nations,  Dr.  von  Peez  continues,  suffer 
from  obstacles  which  hinder  iheir  free  movement.  Germany  has 
China,  England  the  Transvaal,  and  America  the  Philippines. 
The  United  States,  however,  he  predicts,  will  be  the  first  to 
throw  off  its  burden,  and  then  "the  American  industrial  advance 
upon  Europe  will  be  fully  manifested."  Dr.  von  Peez  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  various  commercial  treaties  and  the  tariff 
systems  of  Europe,  and  calls  for  careful  study  of  American 
methods  and  conditions  in  order  that  Europe  may  be  prepared  to 
demand  the  renewal  of  her  commercial  agreements  with  America 
on  advantageous  terms.  In  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  he 
says,  the  United  Sfewtes  displays  a  consciousness  of  victory,  and 
she  is  even  now  absorbing  Europe's  money.  Despite  her  phe- 
nomenal success,  however,  the  United  States  has  "as  yet  not  un- 
buckled one  piece  of  the  almost  impenetrable  armor  in  which  she 
is  encased,  while  demanding  open  doors  of  others  everywhere." 
Europe's  opportunity,  he  believes,  will  come  with  the  renewal  of 
the  commercial  treaties.     We  quote  again: 

"What  should  first  be  done  in  defense  is  to  follow  the  example, 
in  regard  to  tariffs  and  trade  treaties,  which  the  United  States 
has  set  for  us.  At  the  European  seashore  (England  is  included 
herein)  a  tariff  should  be  established  counter  to  that  of  the  Union, 
while  the  European  nations  should  arrange  tariffs  touching  each 
other  which  would  not  materially  differ  from  those  now  existing. 
But  only  the  restoration  of  the  tripartite  imperial  alliance  would 
offer  all  those  guaranties  which  are  requisite  in  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  yet  powerful  but  much- 
threatened  Great  Britain  would  not  remain  outside  such  a  union." 

The  Post  (Berlin)  beJieves  that  a  high-customs  tariff  and  the 
abolition  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  regard  to  America 
would  bring  Uncle  Sam  to  terms.  European  nations,  it  says,  all 
of  which  have  to  reckon  with  the  American  danger,  must  help 
Germany  in  this,  so  that  the  continent  will  obtain  favorable 
tariffs  by  treaty.  "In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  foreign 
countries  [foreign  to  Germany],  without  listening  to  cosmopoli- 
tan free  traders  and  without  prejudice,  should  take  up  an  exam- 
ination of  the  tariff." 

The  report  that  one  of  the  large  New  York  banks  intends  to 
establish  branches  in  the  principal  European  cities  is  received 
with  alarm  by  the  Politische  Nachrichten  (Berlin).  Germany 
must  arm  in  time  against  such  a  danger,  says  this  journal,  and 
it  calls  for  drastic  reform  of  the  Prussian  Bourse  law  as  the  first 
necessary  step.  Dr.  Vosburg-Rekow,  whose  volume  on  the  com- 
mercial treaties  which  Germany  will  renew  in  1903  called  forth 
so  much  comment  about  a  year  ago,  recently  declared  that  Amer- 
icans, "tho  lacking  in  the  superior  technical  education  of  the 
Germans,  improve,  thanks  to  their  practical  eye,  upon  our  [the 
German]  methods  and  apparatus."  The  Americans  "have  no 
thorough  education,  nor  do  they  possess  a  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem as  we  Europeans  understand  the  terms."  "Theirs  is  rather 
the  activity  of  an  experimentalist  than  that  of  a  trained  crafts- 
man ;  but  a  clever faise u r,  if  he  have  the  assurance  and  some 
luck,  may  distance  the  educated  master." 

Dr.  Vosburg-Rekow  advocates  a  Russo-  German  commercial 
alliance  against  the  United  States,  which  alliance,  he  believes, 
would  sooner  or  later  be  joined  by  England.  This  idea  is  strongly 
commended  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Kolnischc  Zeitung,  a  jour- 
nal which  is  often  the  mouthpiece  of  the  German  Foreign  Office. 
The  struggle  for  existence  in  Europe,  says  the  Rhenish  organ, 
demands  that  the  exceptional  position  of  the  United  States  be 
abolished,  or,  at  least,  nullified.  The  United  States  is  the  most 
dangerous  competitor  Germany  has  in  the  iron  trades,  and  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  empire  must  be  framed  with  this  in  view.  It 
is  a  matter   of  life  and  death  now,  concludes  this  journal ;   an 


entente  with   Russia  would  provide  ways  and  means  to  compel 
America  to  conform  to  the  commercial  system  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated  of  German  jour- 
nals devoted  to  manufacturing  is  the  Confection  air  (Berlin).  In 
a  recent  review  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  empire,  it  said 
(we  quote  from  an  American  consular  report)  : 

"It  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  when  obliged  to  notice  a  body 
gradually  overshadowing  you  whose  growth  you  have  formerly 
observed  with  the  tolerant  equanimity  of  a  paternal  patron.  So 
long  as  the  juvenile  giant  Uncle  Sam  walked  in  baby  shoes,  even 
during  his  period  of  rough  boyhood  when  he  scoffed  at  old  Auntie 
Europe,  but  still  could  not  do  without  her,  we  were  not  really 
angered,  because  the  larger  he  grew  the  more  goods  he  required 
of  us.  And  we  must  admit  he  wasn't  a  bad  chap,  for  he  paid 
cash  for  all  he  got  from  us.  But,  sorry  to  say,  that  boy  with  the 
insatiable  gizzard  has  in  the  mean  time  become  a  man  who  uses 
his  own  limbs.  Like  the  fellow  who  wouldn't  marry  because  he 
didn't  want  to  support  another  man's  daughter,  Uncle  Sam  now 
can't  see  why  he  should  maintain  other  countries' industries.  .  .  . 

"An  ingeniousness  unexampled  in  the  world's  history  has,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  developed  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  which,  tho  lacking  tradition,  has  in  many  respects 
become  worthy  of  imitation.  What  is  wanting  in  tradition  is 
doubly  and  threefold  made  up  by  means  of  machinery,  by  a  talent 
for  invention  and  organization,  aided  by  more  favorable  natural 
resources  and  cheap  raw  materials. 

"It  is  difficult  to  cope  with  all  this.  We  can  not  prohibit  the 
United  States  to  develop  their  industries  and  gain  a  dizzy  height 
by  their  gigantic  capitalistic  combines,  nor  can  we  inhibit  their 
shameless  tariff  imposts  on  foreign  goods  which  might  compete 
in  American  markets,  by  which  method  foreign  competition  is 
simply  barred.  But  what  we  positively  should  oppose  is  to  be 
crowded  out  of  our  own  markets  through  being  undersold  by  the 
American  industries.  American  exports  to  Europe  are  constantly 
getting  more  threatening.  Even  in  articles  of  fashion,  in  which 
Europe  dictates  the  style  for  all  the  world,  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  compete  with  the  European  manufac- 
turers in  the  latter's  own  markets." 

The  Vienna  journals  also  are  evidently  deeply  impressed  by 
American  commercial  progress,  particularly  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  vast  enterprises.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  one  of 
the  conservative  newspapers  of  the  Austrian  capital,  in  comment- 
ing on  a  recent  meeting  of  Bohemian  manufacturers,  "met  in 
Prague  to  consider  how  to  save  Europe  from  America,"  declares 
that  the  United  States  has  already  begun  her  war  of  conquest  on 
the  Old  World.  The  North  American  Union,  it  says,  "aims  at 
the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  its  conversion  into  an  economic 
and  commercial  dependency  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
Americans  are  no  longer  content  with  the  first  version  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine:  'America  for  the  Americans.'  The  modern 
version,  which  derives  its  strength  from  the  trust  system,  is 
'America  and  Europe  for  the  Americans.''  The  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  concludes  by  suggesting  that  "Pan-Europe,  in  the  in- 
evitable war  with  America,  must  imitate  Napoleon  I.  and  adopt 
a  continental  system  of  exclusion  against  the  United  States." 
The  Times  (London)  regards  this  scheme  as  "preposterous  and 
impracticable  on  its  face."  If  it  failed  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, says  The  Times,  it  would  hardly  have  muck  prospect  of 
success  in  the  hands  of  our  old  friend  the  Concert  of  Europe.  It 
concludes : 

"But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  about  this 
fantastic  notion,  it  is  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  could  not  possi- 
bly be  got  to  adopt  it.  If  by  any  conceivable  infatuation  any  of 
the  continental  Powers  were  to  combine  for  such  an  end,  the  Brit- 
ish empire  would  leave  them  to  their  fate  and  continue,  as  before, 
to  trade  with  its  American  kinsfolk.  Our  interests,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  inclination  all  dictate  that  course  to  us.  With  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  colonies  remaining  open,  the 
suggested  Weltboycotl  against  America  does  not  wear  a  very 
hopeful  aspect." 

Another  Viennese  journal,  the  Neues  Tageblatt,  strongly  ad- 
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vocates  a  European  customs  league  against  American  competi- 
tion, a  danger,  it  declares,  grave  enough  to  unite  the  Dual  and 
Triple  Alliances  and  even  France  and  Germany.  America,  says 
the  Tageblatt,  is  the  common  enemy,  "an  enemy  so  formidable 
that  each  European  country  must  succumb  unless  leagued  wi.h 
the  rest  of  Europe."  Even  united  Europe,  it  believes,  will  have 
a  hard  fight. 

The  French  press  also  show  signs  of  alarm.  In  an  editorial 
tinder  the  title,  "The  Yankee  Peril,"  the  Presse  (Paris),  which 
is,  however,  somewhat  given  to  sensationalism,  says  that  the 
Japanese  war  and  the  recent  Chinese  expedition  have  shown  that 
the  "yellow  peril  "  has  passed  ;  but  the  Yankee  peril  "threatens 
all  Europe,  particularly  the  commerce  of  England  and  France." 
France,  declares  the  Presse,  should  raise  the  duty  on  all  Amer- 
ican goods.  The  politics  of  America,  says  the  Temps  (Paris) . 
are,  first  of  all,  commercial,  and  we  need  not  expect  the  Yankees 
to  stop  at  anything.  They  showed  their  hand  in  this  respect  in 
China.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  also  sees  our  "big  commercial  des- 
tiny." When  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  completed,  he  predicts  in 
the  liconomiste  P^rancaise  (Paris),  "China  will,  for  economic 
purposes,  become  an  American  colony."  The  Illustration,  the 
leading  popular  illustrated  paper  of  Paris,  in  a  recent  issue,  has 
a  long  biographical  and  descriptive  article,  illustrated,  on  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan,  whom  it  calls  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
the  true  type  of  American  civilization  to-day.  When  the  respec- 
tive resources  of  the  two  continents  are  considered,  the  Discusion 
(Havana)  believes  that  the  absurdity  of  a  European  anti-Ameri- 
can commercial  combination  will  be  evident.  Espana  Moderna 
(Madrid)  also  declares  that  it  is  a  mere  chimera  which  can  never 
be  realized.  Hector  Depasse,  the  French  economist,  has  a  two- 
page  article  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  to  prove  the  same  thing, 
pointing  out  that  mutual  jealousies  will  probably  always  prevent 
any  real  concerted  action  by  Europe. 

British  journals  generally  admit  that  American  competition 
is  pressing  England  hard,  but  argue  that  John  Bull  can  lose  a 
good  deal  without  suffering  seriously,  and,  after  all,  as  'J he  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  puts  it,  "it's  all  in  the  family,  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  household  ;  and  we  had  rather  be  beaten  by 
the  Americans  than  by  any  other  people." 

Whatever  the  American  can  not  do,  says  The  Saturday  Re- 
view (London)  in  a  sarcastic  article,  he  can  trade.  "Get  him  on 
trade,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  we  can  hardly  say  venera- 
tion, but  certainly  respect,  blent  with  something  even  of  awe." 
Says  this  journal  further  : 

"Dismiss  culture  and  tone,  freedom,  equality,  and  all  such 
figments,  and  get  down  to  a  hard-cash  transaction,  and  you  see 
the  American  at  his  best.  There  in  fact  he  becomes  very  great ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  take  him  in  any  other  way.  The 
production  of  wealth  is  the  one  thing  to  which  the  American  peo- 
ple has  really  given  its  mind,  and.  circumstances  being  at  the 
same  time  entirely  favorable,  it  has  succeeded  to  its  own  huge 
admiration  and  the  world's  absolute  dismay.  No  other  nation 
has  succeeded  to  the  same  extent  in  the  same  time,  but  no  other 
nation  has  so  entirely  given  itself  over  to  the  making  of  wealth 
as  the  whole  duty  of  a  people.  Never  has  there  been  a  people 
in  which  the  discrepancy  between  their  performance  as  traders 
and  their  achievements  in  every  other  capacity  has  been  so  great. 
In  that  respect  the  United  States  are  a  portent." 

The  British  empire,  says  Money,  the  financial  journal  of  Lon- 
don, is  far  from  being  on  its  last  legs  as  a  result  of  the  competi- 
tion of  "such  mushroom  nations  as  Germany  and  the  United 
States."  It  is  quite  possible,  declares  7 he  Spectator  (London), 
that  the  enterprising  American  millionaire,  without  exactly  in- 
tending it,  may  become  a  great  nuisance  to  the  world  : 

"Those  who  come  closer  to  their  proceedings  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  do,  declare  that  American  millionaires  have  learned  from 
long  experience,  especially  in  the  rate-cutting  wars,  an  incurable 
distrust  of  each  other,  that  their  feuds  often  outlast  their  battles, 
and  that  they  will,  when  provoked,  fight  like  the  old  barons,  for 
prizes  which  they  know  from  the  first  are  not  worth  the  expendi- 
ture and  the  risks  they  are  certain  to  incur.  To  use  the  old 
terminology,  they  feel  dishonored  if  they  reject  a  challenge,  they 
will  right  for  a  reputation  which  is  to  them  quite  real,  and  if  they 
can  not  plead  that  they  light  '  for  their  ladye's  eyes,'  they  can 


and  do  plead  that  the  jeering  of  their  acquaintance  and  rivals  be- 
cause they  have  shown  the  white  feather  is  to  them  intolerable." 

The  Daily  Mail  (London)  thinks  that  the  Briton  had  better 
give  it  up.  Why,  says  this  journal,  the  grumbling  Englishman 
sits  in  an  office  which,  if  it  is  up  to  date,  is  fitted,  from  desk  to 
door-mat,  with  American-made  furniture.  "One  sits  on  a  Ne- 
braskan  swivel  chair  before  a  Michigan  roll-top  desk,  writing 
one's  letters  on  a  Syracuse  typewriter,  signing  them  with  a  New 
York  fountain  pen,  and  drying  with  a  blotting-sheet  from  New 
England.  The  letter  copies  are  put  away  in  files  manufactured 
in  Grand  Rapids." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


"HARDHEARTED"   AMERICAN    BENEFACTORS. 

THE  benefactions  of  American  millionaires  in  recent  years 
have  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  European  writers, 
but  what  they  say  on  the  subject  is  not  undivided  praise.  A 
representative  voice  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Emil  Lobb,  in  fiber 
Land  und  Meer  (Leipzig),  who  under  the  title  of  "Hardhearted 
Benefactors"  purposes  to  give  what  he  calls  "a  contribution  to 
the  psychology  of  Americanism."     Among  other  tilings  he  says  : 

"  Recently  the  multimillionaire  Armour  died  in  Chicago,  a  typi- 
cal hardhearted  American  benefactor,  who  gave  millions,  but  not 


"IF  ir's  SO  EASY,  WHAT  would  you  no  ?  " 

—  The  New  York  World. 

to  the  poor  or  the  needy  or  those  who  could  not  help  themselves. 
He  had  declared  that  he  would  not  give  his  wealth  to  'the  old 
sinners  who  could  be  of  no  use  ;  but  would  provide  for  the  needs 
and  the  development  of  the  coming  generations  and  the  wants  of 
the  children.'  The  American  benefactor  turns  his  attention  not 
to  the  sick  and  the  weak,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  to  the  real  ob- 
jects of  charity,  but  he  spends  his  money  on  the  strong  and  the 
hopeful,  by  establishing  universities,  founding  libraries,  schools, 
museums,  etc.     He  looks  only  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

"This  idea  of  hardhearted  benevolence  has  also  been  trans- 
planted from  America  to  Europe.  When  Alfred  Nobel  died  in 
St.  Remo,  he  left  a  fortune  of  fifty  million  francs  for  public  pur- 
poses. Not  one  penny  was  given  to  hospitals,  or  institutions  for 
the  blind  or  other  sufferers,  or  old  folks'  homes  and  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  ;  but  the  whole  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  research,  for  literary  work,  and  similar 
purposes.  Seemingly  this  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Nietszche,  altho  in  reality  there 
is  an  inner  discrepancy  between  them.  For  the  demented  phi- 
losopher, the  multitude  of  the  weak  existed  only  for  the  fertili- 
zing of  the  strong  ;  but  the  American  type  of  charity  aims  to  raise 
the  lowly  and  the  weak  of  the  coming  generation  to  a  higher  plane. 

"Probably  the  best  representative  of  this  kind  of  neighborly 
love  is  found  in  Carnegie,  who  has  also  published  a  catechism  of 
his  faith.  His  magnificent  offer  for  the  founding  of  libraries  in 
New  York,  as  also  his  other  gifts,  show  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  giving  except  to  those  who  are  able  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves. Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  he  give  for  sweet  char- 
ity's sake.  This  new  feature  of  American  life  and  faith  is  one 
that  must  not  be  blindly  imitated  without  further  investigation." 
—  Translation  made  AvTiik  Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   LOVE-LETTERS  OF   BISMARCK. 

TO  those  who  have  thought  of  Bismarck  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  Iron  Chancellor,  the  creator  of  German  unity, 
the  mentor  of  emperors,  "The  Love-Letters  of  Bismarck"  will 
disclose  a  new  and  unexpected  aspect.  These  letters  date  from 
December,  1846,  when  a  letter  was  sent  by  him  to  Herr  von  Putt- 
kamer,  asking  for  the  hand  of  the  latter 's  daughter  Johanna. 
This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  to  remove  a  certain 
amount  of  disfavor  with  which  the  writer's  suit  was  looked 
upon;  for  he  goes  to  great  length  in  giving  information  about 
himself.  He  admits  having  formerly  held  skeptical  views,  but 
assures  his  correspondent  that  a  great  change  has  come  over  his 
religious  opinions,  and  that  he  is  now  a  sincere  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  The  reply  to  this  letter  left 
the  ultimate  decision  of  Herr  von  Puttkamer  in  doubt,  while  in- 
viting the  young  man  to  visit  him  in  Reinfeld.  As  the  result  of 
this  visit,  Bismarck's  personality  at  close  range  overcame  all  ob- 
jections, and  he  gained  his  heart's  desire. 

The  first  letter  to  Fraulein  von  Puttkamer  is  prosaic  ;  indeed,  it 
treats  of  the  miscarriage  of  some  sausages,  and  is  not  especially 
interesting.  Judging  from  subsequent  letters,  her  coming  into 
his  life  wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  Writing  to  her  April 
28,  1847,  in  a  tone  of  regret  for  his  past,  he  says : 

•  "I  was  full  to  overflowing  of  anguish  and  remorse  as  I  recalled 
the  lazy  indifference  and  the  blind  mania  for  pleasure  in  which 
I  had  squandered  all  the  abundant  gifts  of  youth,  talent,  fortune, 
and  health,  without  purpose  and  without  result,  until  I  looked 
to  you,  my  beloved,  to  receive  into  the  haven  of  your  unprofaned 
heart  the  wretch  whose  rich  cargo  I  in  my  pride  had  recklessly 
thrown  overboard. " 

In  another  letter  we  find  liim  saying  in  the  same  strain : 
"Pictures  of  my  wild  past  life  arose  in  me  as  tho  they  would 
banish  me  from  you." 

We  see  the  love  of  the  linguist  in  his  way  of  addressing  his 
adored  one.  At  one  time  he  calls  her,  "Mon  adorei  Jeanneton," 
at  another  time  "Giovanna  Mia,"  "Jeanne  la  Mechante,"  or 
"Dearest,  only  beloved  Juanita"  ;  and  he  makes  it  evident  that 
the  Fraulein  was  a  brunette  of  a  most  decided  type,  for  he  sa- 
lutes her  as  "Jeanna  le  noir"  and  "Black  Sun."  Anent  this  lat- 
ter epithet  he  queries:  "How  can  black  give  light?"  and  an- 
swers: "Only  in  the  form  of  polished  ebony  or  lava.  Smooth 
and  hard  as  that  you  are  not;  therefore  my  metaphor  of  the 
black  sun  is  false.  Are  you  not  rather  a  dark,  warm  summer 
night,  with  fragrance  of  flowers  and  heat  lightning?" 

Fraulein  von  Puttkamer's  letters  begin  to  increase  in  size,  and 
Bisma;_l:  comments  thus:  "When  I  saw  your  letter  the  first  time 
it  was  one  page  long  ;  the  next  time  it  was  two ;  and  now  it  is 
three.  Let  it  keep  on  growing  until  it  comes  to  be  as  big  as  a 
volume."  The  young  lady  seems  to  have  had  occasional  fits  of 
gloom.  It  is  evident  that  she  let  some  expression  of  doubt  of  her 
lover  escape  her,  for  we  find  him  writing  in  reply : 

"You  are  right,  my  heart,  mistrust  is  the  bitterest,  most  ter- 
rible torment.  .  .  .  Somewhere  it  is  written  ;  He  who  does  not 
love  his  neighbor  whom  he  sees,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he 
does  not  see?  I  should  like  to  say  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 
confidence  instead  of  love.  We  have  even  in  the  distrustful  legal 
system  the  adage.  Let  every  one  be  regarded  as  good  until  he  is 
shown  to  be  bad.  So,  then,  if  you  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  hard-hearted  judge  with  reference  to  me,  you  see  you  should 
trust  me  until  you  have  learned  by  experience  that  I  deserve 
mistrust.  But  if  you  love  me,  you  should  forgive  me  seven  times 
seventy  times,  even  if  I  have  actually  sinned  against  you." 

In  the  same  letter  : 

"I  am  really  at  war  with  myself  as  to  whether  or  no,  assuming 
that  the  danger   from    ice  and   water  has  passed  by  the  3d  of 


March,  I  shall  postpone  the  sessions  which  I  have  after  that  and 
employ  the  time  up  to  the  20th  in  going  to  see  you,  my  heart. 
.  .  .  That  which  opposes  itself  to  this  plan  is  a  being  I  know  lit- 
tle about  otherwise — it  is  avarice,  the  root  of  all  evil.  This  win- 
ter I  have  bothered  myself  somewhat  more  than  usual  about  the 
care  of  the  poor  in  this  neighborhood,  and  have  found  sufferings 
that  could  not  be  worse,  if  not  in  my  village,  at  least  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Jerichow.  When  I  think  how  one  dollar 
helps  along  such  a  hunger-stricken  family  for  weeks,  it  seems  to 
me  almost  like  a  theft  from  the  poor  who  are  hungry  and  cold  if 
I  spend  thirty  dollars  to  make  the  journey." 

She  expresses  regret  for  a  letter  she  has  written  him.  He  re- 
assures her  and  in  his  reply  says  : 

"I  found  nothing  in  it  that  was  not  dear  to  me,  or  that  could 
have  been  dearer.  And  were  it  otherwise  [that  is,  if  there  had 
been  faults],  where  should  you  in  future  find  a  breast  on  which 
to  disburden  your  own  of  that  which  oppresses  it,  if  not  with  me? 
Who  is  more  bound  by  his  duty,  who  is  more  justified  in  sharing 
suffering  and  anxiety  with  you,  bearing  your  sicknesses,  your 
faults,  than  I  who  have  obeyed  my  impulse  to  do  this  voluntar- 
ily, without  being  compelled  to  it  through  the  obligation  of  rela- 
tionship or  other  duty?  .  .  .  Trust  me  unreservedly  in  the  con- 
viction that  I  accept  everything  that  comes  from  you  with  a  deep 
love  that  may  be  either  glad  or  patient.  Do  not  keep  your 
gloomy  thoughts  for  yourself  while  you  look  on  me  with  cheerful 
brow  and  merry  eyes,  but  share  with  me  in  word  and  look  what 
you  have  in  your  heart,  whether  it  be  blessing  or  sorrow." 

We  glean  from  the  pages  before  us  how  varied  and  extensive 
has  been  his  reading.  He  quotes  from  Byron  and  Moore,  with 
here  and  there  a  quotation  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages. 
He  confesses  to  being  superstitious,  for  on  one  occasion,  as  he 
was  about  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
young  lady,  an  old  English  clock  he  possessed  stopped  suddenly. 
He  has  also  had  a  dream  which  causes  him  much  disquietude. 
In  his  next  letter  to  her  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the 
"old  calamitous  clock,"  and  entreats:  "Write  me  immediately 
that  you  are  well  and  in  good  spirits.  I  had  such  a  hateful 
dream,  that  Moritz  had  said  to  you  that  it  was  all  up  with  us,  for 
we  were  lost  together  because  my  faith  was  not  correct  and  firm, 
and  you  shoved  me  into  the  rolling  sea  from  the  plank  which  I 
had  seized  in  the  shipwreck,  because  you  feared  it  would  not  sup- 
port us  both,  and  you  turned  from  me  and  I  was  once  more  as  I 
used  to  be,  only  poorer  by  loss  of  a  hope  and  of  a  friend.  When 
I  woke  up,  I  smiled  with  the  accepted  lover's  complacency." 

Fraulein  von  Puttkamer  is  exercised  about  her  own  reticence, 
and  asks  whether  a  locked  or  secretive  heart  is  a  very  bad  thing. 
His  answer  is  somewhat  qualified.     He  writes  : 

"The  dividing  line  between  reticence  and  deceit,  or  even  un- 
truthfulness, it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw,  and  every  one  must 
adopt  a  rule  of  conduct  that  he  can  justify  in  his  own  experience. 
In  ordinary  intercourse,  politeness  imposes  dissimulations 
enough,  and  a  certain  perfection  in  these  seems  to  me  very  desir- 
able. Toward  those  who  are  greatly  troubled  and  anxious  when 
we  are  sick  our  love  leads  us  to  employ  such  dissimulation,  to 
spare  them  pain  ;  still  oftener  a  lack  of  confidence  is  the  occasion 
in  cases  where  this  is  regarded  very  unfavorably,  particularly 
toward  parents.  Most  mothers  shed  secret  tears  during  the  pe- 
riod when  they  must  perceive  that  their  children  gradually — per- 
haps against  their  wish,  and  with  struggles  to  secure  the  contrary 
result — loosen  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  her  heart,  and  become 
colder  and  more  reserved  even  toward  her  who  formerly  directed 
or  knew  every  emotion  of  the  childish  spirit.  This  constitutes  a 
new  fall  of  man,  or  a  sort  of  reproduction,  in  the  experience  of 
every  child,  of  our  first  parents'  transgression,  in  that  the  child 
comes  to  take  the  view  that  it  must  cover  its  nakedness  from  its 
mother,  and  so  veils  itself." 

Characteristics  of  all  his  letters  is  the  cheerful  strain  in  which 
he  speaks  of  events  with  evident  pains  to  counteract  the  pessi- 
mism of  his  inamorata,  who  apparently  is  a  young  lady  who  "  bor- 
rows trouble."  He  writes  her  a  sermon  on  cheerfulness  and 
says:  "If 'fairest  things  soonest  fleet  and  die,'  then  that  is  a 
reason  the  more  for  not  spoiling  the  time  while  they  are  yours  by. 
self-torment  about  the  possibility  of  their  loss  ;  be  thankful  for 
them  rather  and  receptive."  In  his  last  letter,  written  before 
marriage,  Bismarck  deplores  the  fact  that  when  the  bans  were 
cried  in  Shonhausen  lie  could  remember  but  two  of  her  names. 
"The  other  six,"  he  writes,  "you  must  teach  me  better.  Fare- 
well, my  heart  !  " 
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IVe  have  no  agents  or  branch  stores. 
A  11  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Reduced  prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 


r 


V 


F   you    act  quickly,   you 

will  be    able  to  secure 

a  splendid  suit  or  skirt, 

suitable  either  for  Summer 

or   Kail  wear,  at  one-third 

less  than  regular  prices. 

We  are  now  offering 
Suits  and  Shifts  made 

to  order  of  bran-new 
materials  at  ',  less 
than  regular  prices. 

This  sale  will  end,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  weeks,  so 
you  must  be  prompt  if  you 
wish  to  take  advantage  of 
it  The  Catalogue  and 
Samples  tell  of  offerings 
like  these : 

Suits,  former  price  $10, 
reduced  to  $6.67. 

$■2  Suits  reduced  to  $8. 

$1 5  Suits  reduced  to  $10. 

$20    Suits    reduced 

to  $13.34. 

Skirts,  former  price  $5, 

reduced  to  $3.34. 
$6  Skirts  reduced  to  $4. 

$7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  $5.      $10  Skirts  re- 
duced to    $6.67.       k.im\  -I>h\    Skirts,    former 
price  $6,  reduced  to  $4.     $7.50  Skirts  reduced 
to  $5. 

There  are  no  reductions  on  Wash  Suits  or  Skirts, 

but  our  prices  are  extremely  reasonable 

Wash  Suits,  $4  up.     Wash  Skirts.  $3  up. 

We  are  also  closing  out  Sample  Suits  and  Skirt! 
at  one-half  of  regular  prices. 
Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Bargain  List  and 
Reduced  Price  Samples  ;  you  will  get  them  free  by 
return  mail,  ff  the  garment  which  you  order  does 
not  please  you,  send  it  back.  ll'e  will  refund 
your  money. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119   «.  121   West  23d  St.,    New   York. 


Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF 


Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  thecommon 

'imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 

1  sub- 

, stances, 

,  and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 

'  heat, 

1  cold  or 

I  climate. 
Made 

j  in  stan- 

,  dard  col- 
ors, 

'  plain    or 

1  figured. 

A  piece,  18  x  18    Inrheo,  RiifHelent  to  cover  a  chair  j 
sent,  will  be  went  for  25  cents. 

Sample  Free  !  %*  *r&SP&2 

ponton ,  sent  for  2c.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  name\ 
"Keectved  the  highest  award  at  the  Phllndel- 
phla  Export  Kxposlt  ion  over  all  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution !  There  are  worthlessand  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  have  "  l'antasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 
THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
l»cpt,  P.  Nt 


_     ■  nt 
I  2!»  Broad  w 


ay. 


few  York  City. 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
unit  M«     SEELY  PERFUME  CO. 
VM(*tJNtoJOor%«  65  toll  St.  Detroit. Mich 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THE  LlTEUAKY  DlCEST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"China  and  the  Allies.'-— A.  Henry  Savage  Lan- 
dor.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  S7. 50.) 

"Gloria  Deo."    (Funk  &  Wag-nails  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"A  Little  Hook  of  Tribune  Verse."— Eugene 
Field.     (Tandy,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  $1.50  ) 

"A  Romance  in  Meditation."— Elaine  L.  Field. 
(The  Abbey  Press,  $0.50.; 

"First  Years  in  Handicraft.— Walter  J.  Kenyon. 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co  ,  $1.00.} 

"Following Christ. "—Floyd  W. Tompkins,  S.T.D. 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"The  Great  Mystery."— Elizabeth  M.  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Jefferys.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
$0.75.) 

"New  Modes  of  Thought."- C.  T.  Stock  well. 
(James  H.  West  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"A  Little  Lower  than  the  Angels."  —  Clarence 
Lathbury.  (Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 
$0.40.) 

"A  Summer  Hymnal."— J.  Trotwood  Moore. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"International  Handbooks  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment."—Edited  by  Orello  Cone,  D.D.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $2.00.) 

"Birds  of  the  Bible."— Madison  C  Peters,  D.D. 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"Why  I  Became  a  Baptist." — Madison  C.  Peters, 
D.D.     (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $0.50  ) 

"Irene,  and  Other  Poems."  —  W.  Keppel  Honny- 
will.     ("South  Eastern  Herald  "office,  London.) 

"The  Kidnapped  Millionaires." — Frederick  U. 
Adams.     (Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Crankisms."-L.  deV.  Matthewman  and  Claire 
V,  Deviggins.     (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Polyphemus. 

While  at  Aci  Reale,  Sicily,  in  December,  1898, 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  poet  laureate,  wrote  a  drama- 
tic poem  which  he  called  "Polyphemus,"  and 
which  is  published  in  The  North  American  Review 
(July).  As  an  introduction,  the  following  proso 
lines  precede  the  poem  : 

"The  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  son  of  Neptune  and 
Thoosa,  dwelt  alone  in  a  cavern  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  passionately  loved  the  nymph 
Galatea.  But  she  loved,  and  was  loved  by,  the 
beautiful  shepherd  boy,  Acis,  and  sported  with 
him  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  sea.  Polyphemus, 
in  a  transport  of  ungovernable  jealousy,  sought  to 
destroy  both  by  hurling  on  them  a  rock  torn  from 
the  flanks  of  Etna.  But  the  gods  interposed,  and 
changed  Galatea  into  a  mermaid  and  Acis  into  a 
hillside  stream,  so  that  the  twain  might  never  be 
separated." 

The  lyrical  touches  in  the  poem  are  centered 
about  Galatea  and  Acis.  Here  is  Galatea's  song 
of  invitation  to  Acis  : 

"Follow  me,  Acis,  follow  me,  follow, 
Over  the  hillock  and  down  by  the  hollow  ! 
Follow  me,  follow,  where  musk-rose  and  myrtle 
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Pipe    Smoking  ( 
Made  Healthful  j 

The  Siphon  Pipe 


has  made  it  so. 


L 


It  is  made  with  a  reservoir  into  which  all 

t  In-  poisonous  nicotine  flows.  £ 

The  siphon    makes    it    impossible    for    the  I 
nicotine  to  lie  drawn  into  the  mouth.     Pre 

vents  the  saliva  reaching  the  tobacco.     Bou  1  J 

always  dry.  * 

Blowing    through    the   stem    removes    the  I 

nicotine.     It  can  be  done  while  smoking.     It  I 

makes  pipe  smoking  uon-injurious  because  it  j 

affords  a  clean,  wholesome,  enjoyable  smoke,  T 
without  that  "  old  pipe  "  odor  and  tasn- 

Made    of   French    Brier,    with    Aluminum 

Siphon  and  Celluloid  Stem.   A  handsome  pipe.  J 

Sent  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  upon  receipt  of  ~>0  cut-   (stamps 
will  do).     Money  refunded  if  not   satis-    X 
factory.  Z 

If  i)i  doubt,  mite  for  booklet. 

THE    SIPHON   TOBACCO    PIPE    CO.,       J 

Room  5S4.  II  Broadway,  New  York 


|tof  *onr 
,W  Trousers 

Lw&Sf       can  be 
1  W$Sy  made   to  al- 
?Sy  ways      look 
"~1  new'  with     the 
"Ever     Creas- 
ing"   Tronser 
Stretilier.   Wheth- 
er  long    or   short, 
I  wide    or  narrow, 
i  wrinkled    or  {'rush- 
ed, this  simple  device 
will    Five     them   an 
iron  pressed   smooth- 
ness     Will  nut  out  or 
injure     the    fabric. 
L{----xr.'-j      Doubles    th<-    capacity     of 
fc%^5SS§ryourcloset.     Made  of  the  best 
fc$tf-$$W  steel  blades  and   spring  wire. 
™7  **  is  heht.  strong  and  durable 
,  and  will  not  mat.    ran  be  insert  _ 
ed   in  the    trousers,  and  carried 
in  your   trunk.      Sent    anywhere, 
v/  Charges    prepaid,    for  75   cents,  or 
ry''  W  three  pairs  for    $2.00.     Satisfaction 
l$S&f  guaranteed    or  money   refunded 
SEXD  FOR  BOOKLET. 

MANfFACTCRFP  BY 
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"Ever  Greasing"  Novelty  Co, 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


SELF    ADORNMENT 


Send  us  a  money  order  for  $2. 00,  and  we  will  send  vou' 
.>>•  registered  mail  A  Splendid   Lady's    SOLID    GOLD= 
i_r  RING,  Set  with  Birthstone  (or  imitation  diamond,  if  you 

so  order).  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  same,  return  it'and  we  will  refund 
to  you  EVERY  CENT  of  your  money.  Gentlemen's  SOLID  GOLD=RLNG,  $3.00. 
We  can  supply  solid  gold  rings  from  $1.00,  and  goldfilled  rings  for  25  and  50  cents  each. 

WATCHES  from  one  dollar. 


NA/ 


YOU 


GUI  AR  ANTEE      TO      PLEASI 

.  J* Illicit  ordering,  state  if  for  lady,  gentleman,  or  c)iild. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  and  also  an  Imitation 
Diamond  Stick  Pin,  mailed  for  10  cents. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Room  1918,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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SloW  ^Wernicke 

"Elastic"   Book=Case 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units— ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit ; 
morebooks,moreunits,and  getthem  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfection  roller  bearing. dust- 
proof  doors.  Gradesand  prices  tosuit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Tiling-  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight.       Ask  for  Catalog  1 01  -K 

Jbc  Slobe ^Wernicke  Qo. 

Cincinnati 
Fulton  &  Pearl  Sts.  XEW  YORK.  224-8  Wabash  Av.  CHICAGO 
64-66  Pearl  St.  BOSTON".  7  Bunhill  Row.  E.  C,  LONDON. 


EXPERTS  ON  FRICTION 


SAY  that 

DIXON'S 

Cycle  Chain 
Graphite  and  Graphitoleo 

used  on  cycle  chains,  bear> 
Ings  or  coaster  brakes,  re- 
duces friction  to  a  minimum. 

Nothing  will  make  your 
wheel  run  so  easily.  When 
not  obtainable  will  send  sample 
for  10  cents.  Don't  fail  to 
try  it. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES  ft&'KJS 


of  800  low-post  houses,  ^| 
sent,  postpaid,         '.pi 
THE 

"COTTAGE-BUILDER" 

Issued  Monthly. 
CI  per  year  or  $1.50 

»4>l  with  new  riOH.pujr' 
Book.    Sample  copy,  10c. 

WHEN  ORDERING 

It  is  best  to  send  a  rojph 
sketch  of  the  kind  of  houd- 
Ins  wanted  with  probable 
cn*t  etc. 


HERBERT  C.  CMIVERS  ,  W^,*  ;™bt>  St-  Louis'  Mo 


5°/ 


A  Substantial  Investment 

Accumulative  Full  Paid  Stock 

Dividends  paid  in  cash  semi-annually  or  allowed  to  com- 
pound. Never  failed  to  pay  interest  promptly  in  ten  years. 
Better  than  Real  K-tate  Mortgages,  or  paid  up  Life  Insurance. 
Reputation  established  by  years  of  fair  dealing.  Under  super- 
vision of  the  Auditor  of  State.  Half  shares  ($50.00)  issued. 
Most  popular  association  in  Iowa.  For  further  information, 
address 

Iowa  Business   Men's  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

MAKSHALLTOW.X,    IOWA. 


A    HARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,     Japans,     Young      Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 

Breakfasts.  Souchongs.  Congou-        jam     ?7r  In   57r  per 

and  Cey Ions  from..  LIK-  IO  0't  lb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     10c  tO  29C  f£r 

The  (rood-  are  sold  on  their  merits.    NO  PRESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
P,  O.  Box  290     ....      66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Entangle  my  tresses  and  catch  in  my  kirtle  ; 
Onward  where  cistus  and  cyclamen  mmgle, 
And  hemlock  and  asphodel  gleam  in  the  dingle, 
Down  to  the  dip  where  the  brook  bends  and  bab- 
bles, 
The  water-hen  nests,  and  her  callow  brood  dabbles; 
Under  the  labyrinth  hazelnut  cover, 
Follow  me,  follow,  my  light-footed  lover! 
Thence  to  the  open  where  sunlight  is  sweeter. 
And   there  we   will    prove   which   is    Hther    and 

fleeter  ; 
Past  the  bruised  rosemary  look  for  and  find  me  ; 
Track  me  and  trace  by  the  fragrance  behind  me. 
See  !    I  am  breathless  ;  so  hither,  and  hold  me, 
And  close  to  your  tenderness  fondle  and  fold  me. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  sweetest  of  blisses, 
To  be  followed,   and  caught,  and    pay  forfeit  of 
kisses  ; 

So  follow  me,  follow  !  " 

The  following  lines  are  Acis's  call  to  the  sleep- 
ing Galatea  : 

"Wake,  Galatea,  now  wake  from  your  dreaming  ! 
On  beach  and  on  breaker  the  moonlight  is  stream- 
ing. 
Down  in  the  lucent  tide  mermaids  are  singing, 
And    the   seaweed   above   them    is     swaying    and 

swinging  ! 
Melody  rises  and  rolls  through  the  shingle,    " 
Where  sweet  wave  and  salt  wave  have  meeting 

and  mingle. 
Sweetest  one,  fleetest  one,  fleetest  and  fairest. 
Come  where    the   black  rocks  are   bleakest    and 

barest. 
But  curve  for  your  coming   twixt  billow  and  bil- 
low 
The  softest  of  couches,  with  foam-fringe  for  pil- 
low ! 
Through  the  wave,  'neath  the  wave,  over  and  over. 
Dive  where  the  coral  gleams  pink  as  the  clover 
I  gathered  and  gave  you  from  Proserpine's  garden, 
When  Love  had  displeased  you,  and  prayed  you 

for  pardon. 
Wake  from  your  dreaming  and  haste  to  the  haven. 
Where  smoothly  with  gold  sand   the  sea-floor  is 

paven. 
Loosen  your  girdle,  and  lengthen  your  tresses, 
And  glide  through  the  water  that  curls  and  ca- 
resses. 
Float  we  and  flow  we,  but  moved  by  its  motion, 
Till  we  and  the  moonlight  are  one  with  the  ocean. 
Wake,  Galatea  !  " 

Polyphemus,  meditating  on  the  love  of  Galatea 
and  Acis,  bemoans  his  own  lot  as  follows  : 
"Now  is  the  hour  when  most  I  feel  how  lone 
It  is  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  gods, 
Not  wholly  human,  yet  not  quite  divine, 
Celestially  fathered,  yet  shut  out 

From  the  serene  of  Heaven  ! 

Nymphs  as  fair  as  she 

Whom  strenuous  Neptune  forcibly  bewitched 

To  be  my  mother,  willingly  to  me 

In  adolescent  days  subdued  their  hearts 

And  sported  with  my  strength,  for  I  could  bear, 

Aye,  and  could  carry  still,  their  flimsy  forms 

Straight  up  the  lava-loops,  and  let  them  gaze 

Into  the  jaws  of  Etna  !    That  sleek  pair, 

Who  flout  me  with  their  fondlings,  I  could  ride 

One  upon  either  shoulder,  round  and  round 

The  various  isle,  plain,  pasture,  promontory, 

Orchard,  and  sun-burnt  bluff,  or  thuswise  wade 

Through  torrents  raging  with  the  melted  snow 

From  nor'ward  rampart  ranges.     But  they  love 

Only  to  toy  and  trifle  in  the  vale. 

Heaven  is  too  lofty  for  their  dwarf  desires, 

And  I  too  vast  for  puny  purposes." 


Harvest. 
By  Wiu.iam  Watson. 

A  naked  people  in  captivity  ; 

A  land  where  Desolation  hath  her  throne  ; 
The  wrath  that  is,  the  rage  that  is  to  be  : 

Our  fruits,  whereby  we  are  known. 

—London  Speaker. 


If  You  are  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  "When  com- 
pletely tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  overwork, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me." 


>0#e    Jr  KL  1  S>it! 

has    revolutionized  T  the    field    flrfass ;  ■  has'J 
made<it  small,  light,  and  of^enormous 
opticahefficiency.  Hasmadpitacom- 
panion^or  the  Tourist, Yachtsman, 
Sportsman,  the   Cogger,  the 
Huntsman,    the^Preacher. 
TheVprisn/  Glass 
lis 
♦ 

Bausch  6  Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO   Binocular 


Best  in  Jhe~<world. 

Used    \m   the  ♦armies^ 

and  nav#s  of   the^great1 

nation^  £*  The  Bausch  &    , 

Lomb  Binocular  stands  next  in 

periectiy  and   is   lower   in*  price. 

Booklet    Free  \ 

'LDTBY*  ALL    .DEALER  s\ 

IBauSrCh  (Si  Lomb  Optical-Co.] 

*  ■****<  Rochester.  N.  Y.  •"*•*»**»'* 

__■■•>! 

r-w  York 


!■■■■.■  ■•■■■■■■■■! 

N  e's 


'••' 


Chicago 


EVERY    CENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Krernentz"  stamped  on  the  back, show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations,  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  KreiiipntB 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.    Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt   Waists    and 

Children's    Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.    The  story 

of  a  Collar  Itutlon  free  | 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N.J. 


For  Personal  Comfort, 

Use  the  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders. 
They  cannot  slip.  Instantly 
released.  By  mail,  2ocentsthe 
pair.  Catalogue  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  other  novelties  made 
with  Washburne  Fasteners, 
Free. 

ArtERICAN    RING   CO., 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  wuter  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOOAN  writes: 
"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  have  used  the  Sanitary  Still 
and  find  that  it  does  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  by  its  promoters,  re- 
moving all  impurities  from  water, 
rendering  it  clear  and  healthful." 
The  Sanitary  Still  used  in  the 
WHITE  HOUSE.  Highest  award 
at  Paris  Exposition.  DURABILITY 
UNEQUALE1).  AVOID  CHEAP 
Write  for  Booklet.       AND  FLIMSY  STILLS. 

Cuprlgraph  Co.,  68  N.   Green  St.,  Chicago 


Ohio    Steam    Cooker 

cooks  a  whole  meal  over  one 
burner  on  anyklndof  stove; 
makes  summer  cooking  a 
pleasure;  hasstearnwhistle; 
GrkatSavinq  in  Fuel,  Pro- 
vision and  Labor.    No  inter- 
change of  oriorsor  tastes  in  the 
food.  Copper  bottom  and  sides, 
a  feature  not  in  other  Cookers. 
IllustratedCatalogue  sent 
Free    of   charge.       Special 
Offer  to  Good  A  {rents. 
OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO.  50  Ontario  Building,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Kncl  of  the  Game.— "I  can't  stand  the 
racquet,"  as  the  tired  tennis-ball  said.  — London 
Punch. 


His  Title.  -Mrs.  C  awki  k  :  "What  is  the  proper 
style  of  addressing  an  admiral  ?" 
Mr.  Cavvkkk  :  "Your  warship."—  Tit-Hits. 


Conclusions.— "I  conclude  that's  a  fly,"  said  the 
young  trout.  "You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  its 
mother,  "but  never  jump  at  conclusions." — Ex- 
cfiange. 

His  Request.— Tkavei.k.k  (at  Euston  Station): 
"I  want  to  take  the  next  train  to  Liverpool." 

THE  Mkkky  BOOKING-Ci.EKK  :  "Sorry,  sir,  but 
we  can't  spare  it."—  'Tit-Bits. 


At  Midnight. —Householder  (to  suspicious 
•hftracter):  "What  do  you  want  ?" 

Suspicious  Character  (thoughtfully):  "Well, 
Idunno;  what  yer  got  ?"— Harlem  Life. 

The    Best   He  Could    Do MRS.  FiKUEt  :     "I 

h*ve  several  odd  jobs  I  want  done  !  " 

"Weary  WILLY:  "T'anks,  mum!  If  I  see  «oy 
•dd  tramps  I'll  send  'em  round  !" — Puck.  . 


A  Narrow  Escape.—  First  Chum  :  "A  mad  d«g 
saved  my  life  once." 
Second  Chum:  "Rubbish!  How?" 
First  Chum  :  "Didn't  bite  me.""— Tit-Silt. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Cbina. 
July  12. — Secretary  Hay  gives  instructions  to 
Mr.  Rockhill  to  support  the  Japanese  appli- 
cation for  an  enlargement  ©f  their  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  China  from  46,000,000  yen  to 
54,000,000  yen,  to  cover  the  depreciation  in 
Japanese  bonds;  rumors  of  another  threat- 
ened "Boxer  "  uprising  are  not  regarded  seri- 
ously. 

Juiy  13.  — Chinese  officials^  Peking  are  making 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  capital.  Li  Hung  Chang  re- 
quests the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops 
by  August  15. 

South  Africa. 

July  8.— Scheeper's  Boer  commando  occupies 
Murraysburg,  about  the  middle  oj  Cape 
Colony,  and  burns  the  public  buildings  and 
homes. 

July  9. — Four  Boer  prisoners  brought  to  Bloem- 
fontein  report  that  Generals  Botha,  Delarey 
and  I)e  Wet  recently  held"a  conference  near 
the  Vaal  River  ;  martial  law  prevails  on  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  where  the  Boer  prisoners 
are  guarded  by  gunboats. 

July  10.  —  Mail  advioes  in  London  state  that  in 
the  recent  fight  at  Ulakfontein  174  men  were 
put  out  of  action,  and  the  British  forces  were 
compelled  to  retreat. 

July  12. — The  Boers  capture  a  7-pounder  in  a 
fight  near  Houtkop,  but  are  driven  off  ;  the 
British  loss  is  three  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

July  13. — General  Methuen  defeats  the  Boers  in 
an  engagement  near  Neerust  ;  General 
Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Steyn's  brother  and  of  the  papers  of 
the  Orange  River  government. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  8— A  visit  paid  by  Lord  Rosebery  to  King 
Edward  in  London  gives  rise  to  renewed 
statements  regarding  the  former  premier's 
return  to  political  life  ;  he  denies  rumors  of 
an  impending  marriage. 

The  British  steamer  Delmar,  from  Dundee, 
goes  ashore  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfound- 
land ;  no  lives  are  lost. 

Consul-General  Stowe,  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  resigns  his  post. 

July  9. — A  conference  of  Liberal  leaders  at  the 
Reform   Club   in    London  is  harmoniaus  ;   a 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  Romance  of  the  Great  West. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  that  portion  of  our  country 
called  the  "  Empire  of  the  Great  West,"  the  series  of 
books  by  the  late  Col.  Henry  lnman  will  appeal  with 
torce.  In  another  column  will  he  found  the  titles  and 
prices  as  given  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Crane  4k  Co., 
Topeka,  Kans. 


INCREASE   YOUR 


Increase  their  Incomes  and  oppor- 
tunities. Our  method  of  teaching  teeh- 
nlcal  subjects  HV  Mail  enables  our 
Students  to  earn  good  salaries  while 
learning  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
K  nKineeriny  or  Architecture.  Our 
Ixjoklet— 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
FOR   LEARNERS 

explains  our  plan.    We  also  teach  by  mall 

Steam  Knglnrering;  Drawing;  CheraiHtry;  lelegra- 

phj; Teaching;  Stenography;  Bnok-kerplns:;  Kncllah 

Branches.    State  subject  in  which  Interested. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORKKSPONDKNCE  SCHOOLS, 

School,  open  all  ■ummer.  Box  1202  ,  Seranton,  Pa. 

aBBBanaaaaMiaiaMBaMiMnaBaMannanaB... 


THE  WESTERN, 

A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  F'ull  Class- 
ical courses  and  many  electives; 
Large  F'aculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  II, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.   McKEE,   Ph.D.,  President. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTER. AL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Ithilr  foundation.     1  'in  j  -1  hlnl  Year. 
Co-educational.     Prepares  for  any  American  College     New 
buildings.     Campus  40  acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.     For  cattrioiarue  address 
Joan  V.  Sharp.-,  M.A.,  !►.!>.,  Prill. ,  Blalrstown,  N.J. 


Linden    Hall    Seminary 

l.l  l  IT/,,  ijancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  Kirls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794  '  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kueidek,  Prin. 


T™    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wiu.  O.  Fratt,  IWgr. 
Mention  Tun  Literary  Digest 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum- 
mer Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  foryear  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  mo^t  cheeriul  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University.'' 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S.,    Headmaster. 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.     Address 

J.  O.  Spbncek,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Clavkr*ck,  N.  Y. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  for  Young  Boys 

ESSEX   FELLS,  CALDWELL.   N.  J. 

Our  aim  the  beat  In  the  boy-  body.  mind,  and  character. 
Summer  Session— June-September.  Study,  out-of-door  life 
New  building  containing  gvmnaaium,  bowling  alle\H,  and 
school  rooms,  ready  next  Fall.  J.  K.  CAMPBELL. 


MONTCLAIR  RUHR 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location.     Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.  MacVICAR.  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL,  ? 


FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA. 

you  want  exceptional  »  J- 
vantages  for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Separate 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMES  DOBlflN ,   Hector. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tarry  town -  <<n-  II  i,.|  - 
»on,  M.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
Kt.  Rev.  H.C.  Potter, 
Hon.  CLanncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address : 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


THE  WALTER 


SANITARIUM 

Walter's  Park  (Wernersville),  Pa. 

Erected  for  its  present  purposes,  by  its  present 
owners  and  managers,  to  answer  their  needs  as  phy- 
sicians. Location  unequaled  in  America.  Circulars 
free. 

Neurasthenics  and  Insomnia  cases  will  find  here 
prompt  and  permanent  cure  without  drugs. 


FENWICK    HALL 

FENW1CK.  CONN. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  the  Summer  at  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  appointed  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  offering  every  facility  tor 
indoor  and  outdoor  amusements,  and  with  a 
social  atmosphere  inviting  to  refined  people, 
write  for  particulars  to  J  E.CHATFIELD, 
Hotel  Jefferson,  New  York. 

PRIVATE   GOLF   LINKS 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price  list. 
H.  IT.  Ballard.  :«7  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


1877         FOR  24  YEARS         1901 

We  have  successfully  treated  all  lories  of 


Without   the  use  of  the  knife. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  Sanatorium 

has  become  the    largest   and    most    elegantly  ■>:  p 

institution   in   the  world  for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of 

diseast-s.  and  has  00  rivals. 

AM  physicians  are  cordially  invited,  as  our  guests. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or  Tumor 
we  will  mail,  prepaid  itrelv  waled,  THE  MOST  VALUA- 
BLE ANU  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  ew  published  on 
this  special  subject,  and  will  give  you  an  opinion  as  lo  m 
l>e  3Ci:oTnplishpd  by  our  method  of  treatment,  aod  wilL  refer  you 
to  former  patients. 

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  &.  SON,   North  Adam.,  Mm 


SVMMER 
HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week. 
Send  4c.  postage  for  Illust'd  Book. 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE.  S.  P.  A., 

385  Broadway,  N.  \ . 


If  ami -ted  with  I 
sore  eyes,  use     ( 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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A  Good 

Complexion 

Depends   on   Good   Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion.  But  all  these  are  simply  superficial 
assistants. 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless 
tne  digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly, 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood, 
a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble  and  they  have  found  out  that  per- 
fect digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear.  When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
are  used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary,  take  these 
tablets  and  eat  all  the  good  wholesome  food  you 
want  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor 
the  sallow,  dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out  of 
ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  resultsfrom  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy 
a  trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  costs  but  50  cents  per  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultaut  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion. 


Haiy  Fever  C\ired! 

No  expensive  journeys  or  change  of  climate 
required. 

A  Simple,  Inexpensive  Home 

Treatment  of  Medicated 

Dry  Air 

Efficient  in  all  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract : 
Catarrh.  Bronchitis.  Sore  Throat.  Asthma,  Head- 
ache and  Deaf'nesti  when  caused  by  Catarrh. 
Almost  immediate  relief  in  Hay  Fever,  and  a 
speedy  cure.  Complete  outfit,  rubber  bulb  ato- 
mizer and  Vaporium  for  six  months' treatment, 


$1.50 


If  after  a  ten  days'  trial  you  are  not  satisfied,  you 
may  re'urn  the  same  and  receive  your  money 
back.  Remember  this.  We  mean  business  and 
for  reliability  we  refer  you  to  any  bank  in  Battle 
Creek.    VAPORIUM   COMPANY 

Hut  lie  (reek,  Michigan 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


TIIK  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATER  TRIP  OH  THE   AMEKI- 

C  V.N  '  oNTINKNT. 

steamer* 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office,  Desbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 


vote  of  confidence  in    the  leadership  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  adopted. 
Ambassador  White  makes  public  his  intention 
of  resigning   his  post  in  Berlin  in  the  near 
future. 

July  io.— Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  makes  a 
forcible  attack  on  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

American  indemnity  claims  against  Turkev 
are  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  payment  o'f 
$95,000  to  Mr.  Leishman,  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Constantinople. 

A  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  called  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  enthusiastic  "in  its 
support  of  the  governmental  policv  in  South 
Africa. 


Spanish   riots  continue  : 
claimed  in  Seville. 


martial    law   is  pro- 


July  ii.—  Three  hundred  are  killed  in  fights  at 
Juelpart,  a  Korean  island,  the  trouble  origi- 
nating in  disputes  between  the  natives  and 
the  missionaries. 
Great  heat  prevails  in  London  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  many  prostrations  are  reported. 

July  i2. -King  Charles  of  Portugal,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Portuguese  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  others,  inaugurates  an  international 
meteorological  observatory  at  Porta  del 
Gada,  in  the  Azores. 

July  13.-- Shamrock  II.  defeats  Shamrock  I.  in  a 
race  off  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  Harrow  defeats 
Eton  at  cricket  ;  the  .Pennsvlvania  crew  de- 
feats Dublin  University  at  Killarney.  , 
J.  P.  Morgan  purchases  the  Chilian  section  of 
the  Transandine  Railroad. 

July  14.— A  monument  t,o  Commodore  Perry  is 
unveiled  at  Kurihan'a,  American  and  Japa- 
nese warships  taking  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Domestic. 

Domestic  News. 

July  8.— Frederick  D.  White,  son  of  Ambassador 
Andrew  D.  White,  commits  suicide  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse. 

Eighteen  separate  meetings  take  place  at  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in  Cincin- 
nati ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Kleine  is  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Christian  En- 
deavor Union 

In  a  race  at  Newport  the  Constitution  beats 
the  Columbia  by  three  miles  and  the  Inde- 
pendence by  nine  miles. 

July  9.— The  Chinese  Government  files  an  in- 
demity  claim  for  $500,000  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  alleged  outrages  on 
Chinese  in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1886. 

The  National  Educational  Association  begins 
its  annual  sessions  in  Detroit. 

July  10.  — Fourteen  are  killed  and  manv  injured 
in  a  train  collision  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
Kansas  City. 

The  Ohio  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Columbus,  nominates  a  ticket  headed  by 
Colonel  James  Kilbourne  for  governor,  and 
repudiates  Bryan  and  the  Kansas  City  plat- 
form. 

The  greatest  heat  ever  officially  recorded  in 
Chicago  is  registered  by  the"  government 
thermometer,  the  temperature  reaching 
100^  degrees. 

July  11.— South  Carolina  brings  suit  against  the 
Government  for  the  return  of  all  the  liquor 
taxes  collected  in  the  State  since  the  dis- 
pensary law  went  into  effect. 

Alfred  B.  Kittredge  is  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  L'nited  States  Senator  Kyle  by  the 
governor  of  South  Dakota. 

Several  thousand  Steel  workers  are  still  out 
on  strike ;  a  conference  at  Pittsburg  be- 
tween employers  and  men  is  fruitless. 

July  12.  — Secretary  Hay  receives  assurance 
'from  every  government  concerned  that  the 
invitation  to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
has  been  accepted  in  good  faith. 

Drouth  prevails  in  the  Western  States  ;  in 
Kansas  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
corn  crop  is  reported. 

July  13.— The  negotiations  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  the  steel  corporation  and  the 
men  are  broken  off  at  Pittsburg,  and  a  gen- 
eral strike  is  looked  for. 

Secretary  Root  starts  for  the  West  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  military  posts. 

American  Dependencies. 

July  q.—Cuba:  A  copy  of  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tion is  sent  to  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  believed  will   be  ac- 


SENT    FREE    AND    PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Literary  DigbSt,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


!  Thompson's  Eye  Wafer 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Pears' 

Only  they  who  use  it 
know  the  luxury  of  it. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
•  EXPOSITION  • 


W'ttrtk 


The  WABASH 

has  its  own  tracks  and 


«'§■:■ 


Buffalo  a^e  Falls 

Stop-overs  given  at  both 
points  on  all  tickets. 
For  Descriptive  Matter,  Rates, 
etc.,  call   on    nearest  Ticket 
Agent, oraddressC.  8. CRANK, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis. 


"  A  great  deal  in  a  little  space."—  The  Press 

'THE  FOUR-TRACK  SERIES' 


This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  books  of 
travel  and  education  issued  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 

These  small  books  are  filled  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  best  modes  of  travel  and 
the  education  that  can  best  be  obtained  by 
travel. 

They  relate  specifically  to  the  great  resorts 
of  America — to  trips  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea  and  around  the  world. 

They  also  contain  numerous  illustrations 
and  new  and  accurate  maps  of  the  country 
described. 

A  copy  of  the  10-page  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  "  Four-Track  Series  "  will  be  sent  free,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  postage  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and   exhibit 
sample  1U01  Bicycle.      BKST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $12. 
BOO  Second  hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$K  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
am/where  on  approval  and  ten  day» 
trial  withoutacentinadvance. 

EARN  A  BIG YCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.     We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.      Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.  Address  Dept.  35  jj 

MEAD  G  YCLE  GO;  Chicago 


If  afflicted   with 
sore  eyes,  use 
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PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  BUFFALO. 


May  1  to  November  1,  1901. 


"  Picturesque  Pan-American  Route  to  Buffalo  "  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  and  comprehensive  publication 
issued  by  the  "Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,"  giving 
accurate  information  of  the  Exhibition  with  plan  of  the 
grounds,  also  map  giving  complete  information  of  Buffalo, 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  cents  postage. 

Those  planning  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Fan-American 
Exposition  this  year  should  make  arrangements  to  tike 
in  one  of  tha  popular  side  trips  offered  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  sum 
mer  resorts,  situated  in  the  ''  Highlands  of  Ontario,"  lo- 
cated iooo  feet  above  sea  level,  a  few  hours'  run  from 
Buffalo.  Good  hotel  accommodation,  magnificent  scenery, 
perfect  immunity  from  Hay  Fever  ;  a  place  where  Health 
and  Pleasure  go  hand  in  hand  The  Highlands  of  Ontario 
include  the  following  well-known  and  popular  districts  :  — 
"  Muskoka  Lakes,"  "  Lake  of  Hays,"  "  Magnetawan 
River,"  "30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay,"  "  Ka- 
wartha  Lakes  "  and  the  region  around  "  Lakes  Simcoe 
and  Couchiching." 

Illustrated  descriptive  publications,  maps  and  all  in- 
formation can  be  had  free  by  applying  to  Khank  P. 
Dwver,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  290  Broadway,  New 
York. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turn-down  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service. 

NO   LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  cuffs,  25c.  By  until,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Oept.  19,  Boston. 


HAT    CLI 


The  Niagara  Clip  holds  securely  fac  simile. 
from  the  thinnest  sheet  of  paper  tip 
to  K  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  be 
used  over  and  overagain.  Betterthan 
pins  for  filing  letters,  records,  cards, 
etc.  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  in  at- 
tachingsecond  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up 
in  boxes  of  100  especially  for  desk  con- 
venience. Sample  box  20  cts.  postpaid . 

NIAGARA  CLIP  CO. ,123  Liberty  St. ,N.Y.  City. 


I  Sold  on  commission  ;  prepared 
/UlTlinn'P  HOP  I  ''"'  PutiHc-atiou.  Short  story  in- 
Alllnlln   X   M.W    -,  sli'""ti..n  liv  ni.'iil.  Sendstampfor 

nun  u  1110O1  )  :  »  :etto  hawthoknk  agen- 

.U  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


s  stx 


Of     FAMOUS       PERSONS 

Bought  and   Sold. 

WALTER  E.  BKNJAMIN, 

1125  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND    FOR   PRICK    LISTS. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


ceptable  ;  a  strongly  conservative  commis- 
sion to  draw  up  an  electoral  law  is  appointed 
by  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention. 

July  13.—  Porto  Rico:  It  is  stated  that  Governor 
Allen,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States  with  the  Porto  Rican  free-trade  reso- 
lution, will  resign  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
probably  be  succeeded  by  William  H.  Hunt, 
secretary  of  the  insular  government. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Liter ary 

Digest."] 

Problem  573. 
Ry  E.  J.  Winter-Wood. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


White -Nine  Pieces. 

8  ;  2  Q  3  I'  K  ;  3S4;  S  2  p  p  p  2  ;  3  k  4  ;  2R1S3; 
4P3;  2K3B.. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

'The  B.  C.  M.,  in  noticing  the  Winter- Wood  prob- 
lem calls  attention  to  a  problem  by  J.  Pierce,  pub- 
lished in  Chess-Chips,  1878,  and  says:  "Had  the 
Judge  known  of  the  existence  of  the  Pierce  posi- 
tion, we  feel  sure  that  some  other  problem  would 
have  taken  the  prize."  The  H.  C.  Af.,  however, 
does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Winter-Wood  knew  of 
the  old  problem. 

The  Pierce  Problem. 

8;  2Q5;  3S4;  3PP3!  3k4;  ipRi  S3;  1  S3B 
2  ;  2  K  5. 

Problem  574. 

By  G.   J.   SLATER. 

Black — Three  Pieces. 


mm      wm      mm      mm 


P  F 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
Pi;2p5;P2k2Ki; 


1  p6;  1  P5  B; 


7Q- 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

These  problems  received  the  prizes  for  the  best 
two-mover  and  best  three-mover  in  the  half- 
yearly  competition  of  Cricket  and  Football  Field, 
Bolton,  Eng. 


YOU  CAN'T  DIGEST 

woody  fibre  (cell u loss).       Any 
food  containing  it  is  injurious. 


is  made  of  the 
entire  wheat 
berry— nature's 
best  food  for  man 
—denuded  of 
the  woody  outer 
covering  or 
husk. 

It  is  a  food  for 
digestion, 
nourishment 
and  strength. 


DelK&t«  , 
'Df-lit'10"*  I 

-    F     _       ^ 


\  timmPR  ^HOiC'^js 
\rv>. «- a?* 


PUT  IT  OH  YOUR  GROCERY  LIST 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it.  send 
us  his  name  and  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by 
THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,      Lockport,  N.  Y. 


A  gentleman  residing  in 
Bedford,  Pa.,  writes: 

"  For  a  number  of  years  my 
mother  has  had  Rheumatism. 
She  has  been  using  your  Tar- 
tarlithine,  and  never  had  any- 
thing; to  help  her  as  this  did. 
She  could  not  get  off  her  chair 
without  help,  and  could  not 
use  her  hands  until  after  using 
Tartarlithine." 

Send  for  our  Free  Pamphlet,  tell- 
ing you  how  to  cure  Rheumatism. 


MCKESSON     &     ROBBINS 
I   97 FULTON   STREET  MEW  YORK. 
<;    SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TARTAR  L1THIHE  CO. 


The  Natural  Body  Brnee  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  tins  month,  is  a  delightful,' certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  pills.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  :  pives  (rood  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co..  Box  713,  Salina.  Kan.,  for  free  illus- 
trated book. 


Man  who  are  competent  to  pfirnrefriitarweekly  Onlnvii 
HIGH  ■ddretwl'olooliilSpice  ItnilstilSlludson  St.  N.  1 .  Oulul  J 


ADDISON'S  With    an    Introduc- 

SELECTED  ESSAYS     tlon  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester.     12mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Save  Dealer's  Profits  &%&£*« 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriac.es  and  Harness,  all  of  latest  styles  and 
superior  quality  and  finish,  with  or  without  rubber  tires.  The  entire  product  of 
two  enormous  factories  from  which  to  select. 

SOLD    DIRECT    TO    THE    CONSUMER    ONLY. 

Prices  defy  competition.     Every  carriage  guaranteed.    Sent  on  approval.     Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.     Write  immediately  lor  SPECIAL  OHFER. 
UNION  BUGQY  COMPANY.  409  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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A  Battle  of  Giants. 

Played  in  Vienna,  1882. 

The  Game  and  Analysis  from  the  Steinitz  Memorial 
Book. 


WINAWER. 

White. 
1P-K4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  Kt-B  3 
4P-Q4 
5Kt  x  P 

6  Kt  x  Kt(a) 
7B-Q3 

8  Castles 

9  Q-K  sq 

10  P— B  3 

11  B— K  3 

12  Q-Q  2 

13  Q  R-Ksq 

14  P  xP 
15R1R 

16  Kt-K  2 

17  Kt— B  4 

18  P— Q  Kt  3 

19  R— B  3 

20  R— R  3 

21  Kt— Q  5(c) 

22  Kt  x  Kt 

23  R— B  3 

24  B-K  Kt  5 

25  B— R  6 

26  B  x  B 

37Q-B4(g) 

28  R  x  Q 

29  P  x  P 

30  R— B  sq 
ji  K— B  2 
32  K-K  3 
33R-Q  Ktsq 
34  P-Q  R  3 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
P— K4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
P— K  Kt  3 
P  x  P 
B— Kt2 
Kt  P  x  Kt 
Kt— K  2 

P-Q  3 
Castles 
P—  KR3 
K— R2 
P-K  B4 
P  x  P  (b) 
R  xRch 
B-K  3 
P-B4 
B— Kt  sq 
Q-Q  2 
R— K  B  sq 
B— B  2 
P— K  R  4(d) 
Q  x  Kt 
K— Kt  sq 
Q-K  4  (e") 
R— K  sq  (i) 
Kx  B 
QxQ 
P-B  5  (h) 
R-K4 
R— Q  B 
B  x  P 
B-K  3 
K-B3 
R— R4 


4  (i) 


WINAWER. 

White. 
35  R-Q  R  sq 
36P-KR3(k) 

37  P-B  3 

38  B-B  2 

39  P-Kt  4  (1) 

40  P— R  4 

41  R-Q  Kt  sq 

42  B  x  R 

43  K-B  3 

44  B-R  2 

45  B-B  7 

46  K— B  2(11) 

47  P-R  5 

48  B— B  4 

49  B— R  6 

50  B— B  8 

51  B— R  6 

52  B— Kt  7 
53PxP 

54  K— K  2 

55  K — K  sq 

56  B— B  8 

57  K-Q  sq 

53  B-B  5 

59  K— B  2 

60  K  x  P 

61  K-=-Q4 

62  K— K  5 

63  K— B  6" 

64  K  x  P 

65  K— Kt  6 

66  P— Kt  5 
Resigns. 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
K— K4 
R— R| 
B— B  5 

R-R3 
P-R  5 
R-Kt  3 
R  x  R 
B— B  8 
P— Kt4  (ra) 
P— B3 
B-Q  6! 
K-B  5  (o) 
B  x  P  (p) 

P-Q  4 
P— B4 
P-B  5 
K-K  4 

P-Q  5 
KxP 

B— Q  6ch 

P-rB6 

K— K  6 
K-B  7 
B  x  P 
B-B  8 
B'x  P 
B-Kt  7 
P-R6 
P— R7 
P  Queens 
K-^6 
K— B5 


(a)  Winawer  hardly  ever  misses  an  opportunity 
to  double  a  Pawn,  hence  this  exchange  in  prefer- 
ence to  P— Q  4. 

(b)  This  isolates  the  K  P,  but  he  subjects  him- 
self thereby  to  a  vehement  attack. 

(c)  The  sacrifice  of  the  Kt  which  he  threatened 
is  no  longer  feasible  after  Black's  last  move:  21  Kt 
x  P,  Kt  x  Kt ;  22  B  x  R  P,  R— K  R  8. 

(d)  His  only  move.  Kt — Kt  sq  would  prove 
fatal  because  of  22  B  x  R  P. 

(e)  If  Q— Q  2,  then  25  B— B  6. 

(O  To  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion one  must  bear  in  mind  that  Steinitz  had  to 
■win  this  game  at  all  hazards,  as  a  Draw  would 
have  left  Winawer  sole  winner  of  the  first  prize. 
To  accomplish  this  task;  seems  next  to  impossible. 
But  few  Chess-players  would  take  White  for 
choice,  as  Black  is  on  the  defensiye  and  dare  not 
play  to  win  the  Pawn  : 


25  ... 
36  R- 
27  B  : 


B  sq 
B 


Q- 

Q 

K 


■R  8ch 
:  R  P 
:B 


28  O— B  3  eh  K— Kt  sq 

29  R— R  sq 

Wins  the  Queen. 


In  this  predicament  Steinitz  formed  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  ingenious  combinations  on 
record,  of  which  the  above  is  the  initial  move. 

(g)  With  the  position  perfectly  even,  to  sav  the 
least,  with  to  all  outward  appearances  nothing  at 
all  threatening,  why  should  not  White  exchange 
Queens,  when  a  Draw  means  first  prize  ?  But  that 
was  just  what  Steinitz  had  expected,  desired,  and 
figured  upon. 

(h)  A  thunderbolt  from  out  the  blue!  White 
can  not  help  his  Pawns  being  broken  up  ;  the  goal 
within  reach  vanishes  away,  and  he  has  to  strug- 
gle anew,  with  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face. 

(i)  Black  never  relaxes.  R— R  4  were  decidedly 
inferior. 

35  P-K  5        PxP 

36  B— K  4  with 
a  powerful 
attack. 

(k)  P— B  3  deserves  preference. 

(1)  White  is  limited  in  the  choice  of  his  moves, 
■which  threaten  to  become  exhausted.  The  above 
is  not  good,  for  the  reason  that  all  his  Pawns  are 
on  squares  bearing  the  color  of  the  hostile  Bishop. 

(m)  The  fruit  is  not  ripe  yet.     B  x  P?    44  B-Q  3. 

(n)  No  use  trying  to  defend  the  Pawn  ;  46  B-Kt 
6,  P-Q  4- 

Co)  Black  is  in  no  hurry  to  capture  the  Pawn,  as 
it  can  not  be  saved. 

(p)  At. last  he  reaps  the  reward  for  his  grand 
combination,  initiated  a  score  of  moves  before. 
The  game  is  now  won  without  further  difficulty. 


31  R— Kt  sq 

K-B  3 

32  R— Kt  7 

P— B  4 

33  R-Q  7 

K— K  3 

34R-B7 

R  x  P 

MORPHINE 


B^B  7 
K— B6 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  569. 
Kt  x  P,  dis.  ch  Kt — B  5,  mate 


Any 
Kt— Kt  4 


R— K 


2,  mate 


Opium  habits  per- 
manently cured  at 
home.  No  loss  of 
time  from  businesH 
—no  relapses.  Free  sample  and  book  (in  plain  sealed 
envelope).  Describe  case.  DE.  PURDY,  Room  0 
Binz  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 


K— K  5  K— K  6  (must) 

Solved  by  M'.  W.  H.,  Universitv  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  L., 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  C.  Q.  De  France,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg, 
Va.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex  ;  (i  P.,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  W.  C.  W.  R.,  Boyce,  Va.;  W.  J.  Leake, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  L.  A.  Gouldie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Comments  :  "A  genuine  masterpiece"— M.  W. 
H.;  "Finely  spun  "—I.  W.  B.;  "I  have  great  adaii- 
ration  for  this,  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  the  Kt 
(Q  4)  must  move,  and  also  the  surprising  position 
after  Kt— B  5  mate" — M.  M.;  "A  profound  key 
followed  by  a  charming  variation  "— G.  D.;  "Not 
verv  difficult,  but  interesting:  "—J.  G.  L.;  "Not 
half  as  easy  as  it  looks'"— W.  W.  S.;  "Difficult,  and 
as  smart  as  it  can  be"— J.  E.  W.;  "Very  fine. 
Thought  it  was  unsound  "' — W.  J.  L. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  problem  :  first,  it 
looks  necessary  to  stop  the  K  from  gcnng  to  B  6 ; 
second,  the  key-move  seems  to  take  the  B  entirely 
out  of  play,  and  third,  hardlv  anything  could  be 
finer  than  the  mate  by  Kt— B  5.  The  Chess-editor 
of  The  Nebraska  Independent  informed  us  that, 
when  he  published  it,  only  one  person,  Dr.  Dalton, 
solved  it. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  W.  J.  Funk,  Brook- 
lyn, got  551;  W.  WT.  Stevens,  B.A.,  Youngstown, 
O.,  565;  Prof.  M.  A.  T.^Woodberry  Forest  High 
School,  Orange,  Va.,  567. 

A  "Pat  on  the  Back." 

Mr.  C.  Q.  De  France,  Chess-editor  of  The  Ne- 
braska  Independent,  writes  as  follows  to  the  cor- 
respondent who  asks,  "Which  is  the  best  Chess- 
column?" 

"This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  :  Are  you 
able  to  trot  in  the  :o2}4  class?  Can  your  gray 
matter  stand  the  strain  of  23-move  suimates  and 
all  sorts  of  direct  mates  from  two  to  umpty-steen 
moves?  If  so,  then  for  you  the  New  York  Clipper 
has  the  best  Chess-column.  .  .  . 

"But  if  you  don't  care  for  such  brain-rackers, 
and  can  content  yourself  with  two-ers  and  three- 
ers,  you  will  find  the  cream  of  every  good  thing 
in  that  line  in  Thk  Litekany  DIGEST;  besides 
you  will  be  one  of  the  largest  corps  of  solvers 
anywhere  in  existence.  Allho  they  are  not  all 
represented  each  week,  I  know  that  THI'  DIGEST'S 
list  of  solvers  runsabove  the  two  hvindred  mark 
Typographically  the  page  is  almost  perfect  (and 
th\s  is  also  true  of  The  Clipper,  and  the  Chess- 
editor  has  a  knack  of  selecting  the  best  games  and 
the  best  problems  going,  keeping  alwavs  right  up 
to  date." 

Mr.  De  France  gives  a  list  of  almost  all  the 
papers  in  the  United  States  having  a  Chess  de- 
partment, pointing  out  some  special  characteris- 
tics,, and  speaking  words  of  praise  for  the  good 
work  accomplished.  His  omission  of  The  Times- 
Democrat,  New  Orleans,  ami  The  Times,  Philadel- 
phia, is  unfortunate.  The  first  of  these  is  edited 
with  great  ability,  while  the  latter  reveals  the 
versatility  and  humor  of  the  distinguished 
Reichelm. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  HYMNS 

English  Hymns :  Their 
Authors  and  History 

It  cites  in  alphabetical  order  the  first  lines  of 
over  1,500  hymns.  Under  each  is  given  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  circumstances 
attending  its  composition,  and  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  its  use.  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish hymnology  has  been  drawn  upon.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Duffield.  8vo,  675  pp.,  Cloth. 
Price,  $3.00. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  thor- 
ough work  of  its  kind  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic."— 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

Latin  Hymn  Writers  and 
Their  Hymns 

A  companion  volume  to  "English  Hymns: 
Their  'Authors  and  History. "  lly  the  late  Sam- 
uel W.  Duffielu,  IXD.  6vo,  Cloth.  Over  500 
pp.     Price,  $3.00. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  ffap  hitherto  yawning,  and 
lays  claim  to  literary  graces  that  were  absent  from  all 
previous  volumes  upon  hymnology."— The  Independent , 
New  York. 

Library  of  Sacred  Poetry 
and  Song 

A  delightful  collection  of  the  best  poems  of  all 
ages  and  all  lands.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  and  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  Nearly  2,000 
poems,  representing  ?16  authors,  cloth  with  gold 
borders.    Royal  8vo,  1,049  pages,  full  indexes,  |C. 

"  Examination  shows  it  to  be  singularly  complete  im  its 
fulfilment  of  its  comprehensive  purpose.*' — The  Evening 
Port,  New  York. 

Sermons  in  Songs 

Valuable  sermous  on  the  Psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  including  "  The  'Magnificat'  of 
Mary,"  "The  ' Benedictus ' of  Zachanas,"  "The 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  "The  'Nunc  Diiuittis,  of 
Simeon,"  "  The  Singers  in  Prison,"  etc.  By 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  Hii  sermons  are  always  scriptural,  fcerse,  coinpact, 
brief,  and  full  of  pertinent  illustration."— Church  Guard- 
ian, Montreal. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   NEW    YORK 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE?  Is  it  True?  Or 
All  False,  or  Partly  True  and  Partly 
False? 

Read  Theodore  F.  Seward's  new  book, 

SPIRITUAL  KNOWING 

i2ino,  Cloth.    Price,  $i.oo. 
Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Putt'rs,  30  Lafayette  PL,  lew  York. 


CURIOSITIES 


OF    LAW   AND    LAWYERS 

By    CROAKE  JAMES 
"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.    We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Ban,  Huston. 

Svo,  CUtb,  liS.im. 
FlTNK  *  WAHKAILH  CO..   1'iibn.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Alcohol,  Opium, 
Drug  Using. 


ure 


The  disease  yields  easily  to  the 
Double  Chloride  of  Gold  Treat- 
ment   as    administered     at    these 

KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 
Communications      confidential. 
Write  for  particulars. 


WHITE  1'LAINS.WI. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
OGDENSIJURG,  N.  Y. 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


jnes  bngnMy  in  a house  where 
BJIJP^liy^  abolishes  dirtv  bub"Dirb 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  jfrin 
your  next- house-cleaning -H^^^ *a 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


STEEL   WORKERS   VS.   STEEL  TRUST. 

WHAT  The  Iron  Age  calls  "the  first  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween organized  labor  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  mod- 
ern industrial  consolidations"  continues  to  fill  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press  with  a  great  mass  of  news  and  comment.  The  news- 
papers think  that  it  may  take  rank  with  the  Homestead,  Pull- 
man, Chicago,  Anthracite  Coal,  and  other  great  labor  wars,  and 
The  Iron  Age  believes  that  it  "may  profoundly  affect  the  iron 
industry  of  this  country  for  many  years  to  come."  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  general  agreement  between  the  officials  of  the 
mills  and  of  the  men  as  to  what  the  trouble  is  about.     The  steel 

officials  say  that  "the  demand  is  that  in  a  non-union  mill  a  non- 

I 
union  employee,  who  is  paid  at  least  as  high  as  the  union  wage 

scale,  shall  be  coerced  by  the  company  to  join  a  union  or  shall  be 
discharged."  But  President  Shaffer  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation replies  :  "  We  have  never  made  such  a  demand.  We  never 
will.  We  are  demanding  simply  that  the  companies  sign  and 
enforce  our  scale  in  all  their  mills,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
injustice  of  running  the  mills  employing  the  lower-priced  non- 
union labor  during  dull  seasons,  while  our  own  men  were  idle. 
As  to  the  organization  of  the  men  in  the  non-union  mills,  we  ask 
only  that  the  companies  do  not  interfere  with  our  efforts  at  or- 
ganization and  do  not  prohibit  the  men  from  joining  us."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  interprets  the  disagreement  by  saying  :  "While 
non-union  employees  benefited  by  a  strike  might  theoretically  do 
otherwise,  they  are  almost  sure  to  join  the  union.  The  aim  of 
this  strike  is,  therefore,  to  draw  all  employees  affected  into  the 
union  to  consolidate  them  for  the  exercise  of  more  power  over 
the  management  of  the  steel  industry  and  over  the  distribution 
of  its  returns."  As  to  how  long  the  strike  will  last,  no  one  ven- 
tures to  predict.  The  following  statement  is  issued  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  : 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  not  consent  to  any 
arbitration  of  the  present  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate.    The  company  stands  willing  to  agree  to  the  demands  of 


Wf' 

.  a^R 

the  men  as  to  wages  and  hours.  If  there  is  any  other  question 
at  issue  it  is  merely  a  sentimental  one  raised  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Association." 

The  sympathy  of  the  press  is  not  so  largely  with  the  men  as 
it  was  during  the  anthracite  coal  strike.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  usually  sympathizes  with  the  labor  view, 
thinks  that  the  course  of  the  union  is  "most  unfortunate,"  and 
the  New  York  Jour- 
nal, while  support- 
ing the  union's  po- 
sition in  the  main, 
says  warningly: 
"  Remember  that  the 
decadence  of  Eng- 
land's industries 
dates  from  the  dis- 
astrous engineering 
strike  of  years  ago. 
The  ground  lost  then 
never  has  been  and 
probably  never  will 
be  made  up."  The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
however,  considers 
"untenable"  the 
trust's  "assertion 
that  its  employees 
shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  find  protec- 
tion in  union  "  ;  and 
the    Denver     News 

tells  "the  real  reason  why  the  steel  combine  will  not  unionize 
all  of  their  mills  "  as  follows  : 

"By  maintaining  certain  non-union  mills  they  retain  a  club  in 
their  hands  whereby  they  can  beat  unionism  to  death.  All  of  the 
trust  mills  do  not  run  all  of  the  time,  and  vary  in  their  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  for  their  product.  The  trust  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  keep  non-union  mills  running  and  close  down  the  union 
mills  or  run  them  on  short  time.  In  this  manner  the  union  men 
can  be  starved  out  and  the  organization  disrupted,  and  all  by  a 
skilful  manipulation  of  orders  as  received  by  the  trust.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  does  not  propose  to  permit  any  such 
flank  movement  to  be  made  on  organized  labor.  Hence  its 
united  demand  for  the  unionizing  of  all  the  mills  controlled  by 
the  trust,  and  for  the  reason  stated  the  demand  must  be  con- 
ceded to  be  a  just  one." 

May  Repeat  British  Experience. — "Are  we  about  to  repeat 
in  this  country  the  dear  experience  bought  by  Great  Britain  some 
six  years  ago?  In  the  strike  of  the  steel  workers  this  danger 
threatens.  Will  it  be  seen  in  time  to  avoid  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences? 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  engineers'  strike  in  England  re- 
sulted in  so  crippling  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  that  country 
that  supremacy  and  prestige  in  this  important  line  passed  from 
England  to  other  countries,  America  getting  the  greater  share. 
The  engineers'  strike  was  our  opportunity,  and  we  took  the  full- 
est advantage  of  it.  And  now.  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
sure  of  our  ground,  just  as  our  supremacy  in  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufactures is  coming  to  be  grudgingly  admitted  even  by  our  com- 
petitors, a  still  bigger  strike  than  that  of  the  engineers'  has  be- 
gun.    Will  it  affect  us  as  the  former  one  did  the  British?     Will 


THIODORE  J.   SHAFFER, 

President  of   the  Amalgamated   Association    o£ 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 
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qjg  WORK.. 
COM    STRIKE.*!! 
NAtHJNfSTS  jrm« ! 
MORE  ID  UVI 


J.  B.:  "Sic'em!M 


—The  New  York  World. 


"B'GOSH,   LET'S  ALL  STRIKE!" 

—  Tlie  New  York  World. 


THE    STRIKE    IN     CARICATURE. 


it  continue  until  our  trade  is  crippled  and  our  supremacy  and 
prestige  pass  to  others?" — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Interested  Spectators. — "While  English  holders  of  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  corporation  would  prefer  to  have  the 
strike  settled  at  once,  the  English  and  German  steel  and  iron 
men  would  prefer  to  have  it  extend  and  endure.  Nothing  would 
cheer  them  up  more  than  to  see  the  productivity  of  that  Ameri- 
can '  steel  trust '  which  has  disturbed  them  so  much  greatly  re- 
duced. They  would  feel  that  life  was  worth  the  living.  The 
Welsh  manufacturers  of  tinplate  and  their  men  have  been  in  sore 
distress  since  this  country  began  supplying  itself  with  tinplate. 
So  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  Wales  over  the  closing  of  the  Ameri- 
can tinplate  mills  yesterday.  There  will  be  a  strong  desire  en- 
tertained there  that  they  may  not  be  reopened  for  months  to 
come.  Probably  many  foreign  workmen,  if  asked  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  strike  fund  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  would 
see  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  give  them,  and  thus  delay  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  whose  continuance  means  employment 
for  them." — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Socialist  View. — "The  full  significance  of  the  present  strug- 
gle should  not  fail  of  appreciation  from  every  workingman  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  contest  the  right  of  workingmen  to  com- 
bine into  class  organizations  for  the  immediate  betterment  of 
their  condition  is  at  stake.  Should  the  steel  workers  fail  in  their 
attempt  to  exercise  that  right,  the  trade-union  movement  will 
receive  a  blow  from  which  it  can  never  recover. 

"We  say  'never,'  because  the  economic  conditions  in  North 
America  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  class  division  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Nowhere  has 
the  ownership  of  industry  concentrated  so  rapidly  and  inexorably 
into  fewei  hands,  and  consequently  nowhere  else  has  there  de- 
veloped a  wage-working  class  so  completely  dependent  upon 
owners  of  industry  for  the  opportunity  to  labor  and  live.  And 
as  this  class  division  has  become  dearer,  so  have  the  interests  of 
the  opposing  classes  of  workers  and  capitalists  come  into  sharper 
conflict.  To-day  these  interests  are  represented  by  the  steel  trust 
on  one  hand  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  on  the  other. 

"Victory  or  defeat  for  the  steel  workers  will  therefore  affect  not 
them  alone,  but  every  wage-worker  in  the  United  States.  This 
battle  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  future  struggles  of 
organized  labor  with  organized  capital  upon  the  economic  field 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  workers'  product.  For  the  economic 
struggle  of  labor  against  capital  can  not  assume  any  other  form 
than  that  of  a  struggle  for  a  share,  until  labor  comes  into  right- 
ful possession  of  the  industrial  machinery  which  is  labor's  own 
creation,  and  can  then  enjoy  the  full  value  of  its  product." — The 
New  York  Worker. 

"Signing  the  Scale." — "President  Shaffer  '  simply  '  asks  that 
these  companies  '  sign  the  scale '  for  the  non-union  as  well  as  for 
the  union  mills.  What  does  signing  the  scale  mean?  Not 
wages,  not  hours,  alone.  Wages  are  as  high  if  not  higher  in 
the  non-union  mills,  and  the  hours  are  the  same.     The  '  scale  ' 


when  signed  puts  the  men  in  the  mill  under  the  control  of  the 
union.  The  men  no  longer  have  the  right  to  make  their  own 
contracts  with  their  employers.  They  can  not  agree  to  work  for 
higher  wages  than  union  meu  get  in  other  mills.  They  can  not 
make  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves  about  piecework,  over- 
time, apprentices,  new  men,  and  the  many  other  matters  that 
come  up  for  adjustment  in  the  management  of  a  mill.  All  these 
things  will  be  arranged  by  the  union  in  its 'scale.'  Anybody 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  a  labor-union  scale 
knows  that  it  involves  a  multitude  of  things,  important  things, 
besides  the  fundamental  question  of  hours  and  wages. 

"Signing  the  scale  for  the  non-union  mills  would  have  made 
union  men  of  the  employees  in  those  mills  so  far  as  their  sub- 
stantial rights  and  interests  are  concerned,  except  that  until  they 
actually  enroll  themselves  as  members  they  would  have  been  ab- 
solved from  the  duty  to  pay  dues  and  assessments.  They  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  be  free,  they  would  then  have  been  bound, 
and  not  by  their  own  act,  but  by  the  unauthorized  and  tyranni- 
cal act  of  their  employers  under  compulsion  and  duress  of  Mr.  T. 
J.  Shaffer." — The  New  York  Times. 


INJUNCTIONS  AGAINST  STRIKERS. 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  been  attracted  recently  by 
the  granting  of  three  injunctions  restraining  striking  em- 
ployees from  picketing  the  works  of  their  former  employers  to 
persuade  or  otherwise  prevent  other  employees  from  taking  their 
places.  These  injunctions  have  been  issued  by  Judge  Gager  of 
the  superior  court  for  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  by  Judge 
Wing  of  the  federal  court  in  Cleveland,  and  by  another  federal 
judge  in  Cincinnati.  Judge  Gager  enjoins  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  strikers  from  interfering  with  the  new  workmen  of  their 
former  employer,  and  directs  the  sheriff  to  attach  the  strikers' 
property  in  the  sum  of  $25,000.  They  are  enjoined,  among  other 
things,  "from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  any  person  who 
may  desire  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff  by  way  of  threats, 
persuasions,  personal  violence,  intimidation  or  other  means,"  or 
"from  congregating  or  loitering  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
premises  of  the  plaintiff  or  in  other  places  with  the  intent  to  in- 
terfere with  the  employees  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  prosecution  of 
their  business,  or  to  interfere  or  obstruct  in  any  manner  the  busi- 
ness or  trade  of  the  plaintiff."  The  hearing  on  the  permanency 
of  the  injunction  will  come  up  at  the  September  term  of  the  su- 
perior court,  by  which  time  the  strike  may  be  over.  In  Cleve- 
land Judge  Wing  enjoined  the  members  of  an  iron-molders' 
union  "from  picketing  the  premises  or  interfering  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  with  the  business  or  the  employees  "  of  a  certain 
steel  company,  and  in  Cincinnati  the  justice  mentioned  above 
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enjoined  the   striking  machinists  from   picketing  certain  works 
and  from  "interfering"  with  the  employees. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  asks  if  such  injunctions  as  these 
are  not  "judicial  legislation,"  and  the  New  York  Herald  says: 
"To  enjoin  men  from  resorting  to  moral  suasion  would  seem  to 
be  an  abuse  of  the  injunction  power  as  unwarranted  by  law  as 
by  common  sense,  and  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech."     Says  the  New  York  livening  Post  : 

"Moral  suasion  can  not  be  put  down  in  this  country  by  injunc- 
tion. The  principles  of  American  liberty  can  not  be  overridden 
so  easily.  Against  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  picket- 
ing involves  we  must  reckon  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
which  protect  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  assembling  to- 
gether for  lawful  purposes.  It  is  as  lawful  to  persuade  men  not 
to  work  as  it  is  to  persuade  them  to  work,  and  the  right  to  do  so 
is  subject  to  no  limitations.  The  question  whether  injunction  is 
the  proper  remedy,  even  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Debs,  is  still 
held  to  be  an  open  one  by  lawyers  and  publicists  ;  not  in  prac- 
tise, but  in  the  forum  of  opinion  and  debate.  It  is  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Bascom,  for  example,  that  'when  Debs  and  others  not 
designated  were  enjoined  not  to  do  certain  acts,  and  were  after- 
ward punished  for  disobedience,  the  court  became  at  once  a  leg- 
islative, judicial,  and  executive  body.'  The  analogies  of  the 
Debs  case,  however,  are  not  applicable  to  the  injunctions  issued 
at  Ansonia  and  Cincinnati,  where  no  violence  is  charged,  but 
only  peaceable  means  of  dissuading  men  from  continuing  in  the 
service  of  their  employers." 


DAMAGE  TO   WESTERN   CROPS. 

REFRESHING  rains  have  remedied  somewhat  a  situation 
that  for  a  time  newspaper  writers  thought  disastrous  to 
the  farmers  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri ;  but,  even  with 
this  relief,  the  corn  crops  in  those  States,  according  to  the  press 
despatches,  will  be  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  yield, 
and  the  scarcity  of  hay  and  corn  will  seriously  cripple  the  live- 
stock industry.  The  temperature  at  a  number  of  points  in  these 
three  States  ran  up  to  no  and  112  degrees,  and  passed  the  100 
mark  every  day  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  In  some 
parts  of  Arkansas  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  months  until  a  few 
days  ago.  The  Kansas  City  Times  says:  "The  drouth  has 
dried  up  the  grass,  destroyed  much  of  the  corn,  damaged  the 
potatoes  fifty  per  cent.,  and  endangered  the  fruit,  and  in  addition 
it  has  forced  the  farmers  to  sell  their  cattle  and  hogs  at  a  sacri- 
fice because  of  the  feed  shortage."  And  the  Kansas  City  J our- 
nal  says  of  the  corn  that  "it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  there  will  be  half  a  crop  or 
none  at  all." 

B.  W.  Snow,  crop  expert  and  statisti- 
cian for  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
(Chicago),  made  the  following  report 
on  the  19th : 

"The  showers  reported  in  portions  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri  are  too  light  and 
scattered  to  afford  any  permanent  relief, 
and  their  effect  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  rapidly  growing  damage  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Nebraska,  and  so  far  as 
corn  results  are  concerned  these  are  the 
States  that  demand  attention. 

"Broadly  speaking,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  one-fourth 
of  total  corn  acreage  this  year,  may  be 
largely  eliminated  from  any  calculations 
as  to  the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  and  rains 
in  this  territory  will  now  be  valuable, 
not  for  the  corn  they  will  make,  but  to 
make  pasturage  and  fodder  for  farm 
animals.  A  month  of  high  tempera- 
tures without  moisture  during  the 
period  where  the  crop  was  coming  into 
the  tassel  has  passed,  and   while  rains 


now  restore  the  color  of  the  plant  and  the  new  growth  of  blades, 
they  would  not  produce  even  a  growth  of  nubbins. 

"Making  ample  allowance  for  late  rains  and  favored  districts, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  four  States  can  secure  more  than 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  crop  at  most. 

"During  the  last  week  crop  deterioration  has  been  rapid  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  Nebraska,  south  of  the  Platte,  in  South- 
ern and  Southeastern  Iowa,  and  in  Southern  and  Southwestern 
Illinois,  while  local  drought  damage  is  being  reported  from  im- 
portant districts  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  It 
is  this  new  development  showing  a  rapidly  extending  drouth 
area  that  makes  the  present  situation  so  serious." 

The  Kansas  papers  take  a  decidedly  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation.  Some  of  them  recall  that  the  years  of  small  yield  have 
been  the  years  of  high  price,  and  vice  versa.  The  year  that 
gave  the  smallest  yield  per  acre  in  the  history  of  the  country 
(1881)  brought  the  farmers  more  money  than  they  had  ever  real- 
ized before  from  corn,  and  the  "bumper"  crop  (in  1896)  gave  the 
smallest  total  monetary  return.  A  Topeka  despatch  to  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  says  : 

"F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
does  not  share  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  ruin  that  will  come 
upon  Kansas  as  a  result  of  the  present  dry  spell.  The  damage 
to  hay  and  corn  has  been  serious,  but  the  deficiency  will  be 
nearly  made  up  by  the  great  crops  of  kafir  corn  and  alfalfa  that 
have  been  raised. 

"Mr.  Coburn  states  that  there  are  over  90,000  acres  of  kafir 
corn  and  alfalfa  in  the  State,  which  has  not  been  materially  af- 
fected by  the  dry  weather.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  40,000,- 
000  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  This  of  it- 
self is  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  average  crop.  The  farmer  who  has 
stored  his  corn  for  the  last  two  years  will  not  be  seriously  crip- 
pled." 

"Kansas  is  too  rich  in  resources,  credit,  and  prosperity, "  de- 
clares the  Topeka  Capital,  "to  be  seriously  halted  in  its  forward 
strides  by  a  single  unfavorable  season,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  despatch  from  Chicago  stating  that  it  is  estimated  there 
that  Kansas  will  lose  one  hundred  million  dollars  by  the  drouth 
is  a  ridiculous  misrepresentation.  Kansas  will  suffer  from  a 
small  crop  of  hay  and  corn,  but  it  was'  never  in  better  condition 
to  face  a  dry  season.  Some  stock  will  have  to  be  sacrificed,  but 
it  will  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  herds  of  live  stock  which 
Kansas  will  care  for  this  year. 

"There  are  millions  of  bushels  of  old  corn  in  farmers'  hands, 
while  alfalfa,  tho  a  comparatively  new  crop,  has  sprung  up  all 


'  MAN   PROPOSES,   BUT  GOD  piSPOSF.S." 

—  The  Denver  News. 


UN<  ik  Sam  :    •  Well,  thank  goodness,  we  have 
something  put  by." 


CARTOON    VIEWS    OF    THE 


■The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 
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over  the  corn  area  and  will  be  valuable  feed  in  place  of  the  other 
hay  and  in  a  measure  of  corn." 

And  the  Topeka  Mail  and  Breeze  makes  this  breezy  com- 
ment : 

"If  necessary  Kansas  can  afford  to  take  a  rest  for  one  season 
and  then  be  in  better  shape  than  the  average  State  of  this  Union. 
There  is  enough  money  in  the  banks  to  pay  the  bills  for  a  year 
if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst. 

"  But  even  in  the  line  of  crops  there  is  no  reason  to  send  up  any 
particular  wailings  and  lamentations. 

"When  the  wheat  crop  is  threshed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
biggest  in  the  history  of  Kansas.  The  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
alone  will  foot  up  to  nearly  sixty  million  dollars,  or  $40  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  The  value  of  other  things  produced  in 
Kansas  even  this  drouthy  year  will  amount  to  sixty  millions 
more. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  produced  in  a  single 
year  isn't  bad.  It  is  equal  in  value  to  the  entire  gold  output  of 
the  entire  United  States. 

"You  who  are  growling,  where  are  you  going  to  better  your- 
self? .... 

"Kansas  has  stood  drouths  before  and  come  out  more  than 
conqueror.  That  was  when  her  people  were  poor  and  in  debt  to 
the  limit.  Now  the  people  of  Kansas  are  rich.  Most  of  them  are 
out  of  debt  and  we  can  stand  it. 

"If  the  crops  fail  this  year  the  ground  will  have  a  rest,  and 
next  year  the  crop  will  be  enough  bigger  than  the  average  to 
make  up  the  shortage  of  this  season. 

"There'll  be  a  good  time  by  and  by." 

The  Omaha  J! 'or Id-Herald  believes  that  drouths  in  that  re- 
gion can  be  easily  prevented.     It  says  : 

"Sufficient  water  escapes  from  the  West  each  spring  and  passes 
on  its  roaring,  destructive  way  southward,  to  supply  the  entire 
area  affected  by  the  present  partial  drouth  with  the  life  giving 
fluid  for  an  entire  season.  Such  water,  retained  in  properly  con- 
structed reservoirs  in  the  foothills  and  canons  of  the  western 
mountains,  conducted  by  irrigating  canals  through  the  fields  and 
pastures  of  the  western  States,  drained  upon  the  lands  only 
when  excessive  heat  or  continued  dryness  of  weather  requires 
that  the  crops  be  nurtured,  would  preclude  a  possibility  of  a  re- 
turn of  present  conditions, -disturbing  fluctuations  of  the  markets 
would  cease,  and  the  world  would  rest,  content  in  its  knowledge 
that  its  food-supply  is  not  endangered." 


Population  of  the  World.— The  reports  of  the  decen- 
nial censuses  which  have  lately  been  received  from  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  following  closely  the  census  taken 
in  this  country  a  few  months  ago,  suggest,  in  the  language  of 
the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  "a  new  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  as  a  bookkeeping  entry,  so  to  speak, 
appropriate  to  embarkation  upon  the  twentieth  century."  It 
continues : 

"  From  the  most  reliable  data  now  attainable,  it  appears  that 
the' present  population  of  North  America  is  104,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  whole  Western  hemisphere  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
142.000,000,  which  approximates  the  population  of  Europe  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Europe  now  contains  390,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
gain  of  the  Americas  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  20,000,000, 
while  that  of  Europe  in  the  same  time  has  not  far  exceeded  30,- 
000,000.  The  Western  hemisphere  is  fast 'catching  up. '  Africa, 
relieved  of  the  devastations  of  the  slave  trade,  is  gaining  in  pop- 
ulation more  rapidly  than  ai  any  previous  time  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years.  A  high  authority  placed  the  population  of 
Africa  ten  years  ago  at  163.953,000,  and  of  Asia  at  825,954,000. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  earth  contained  1,468,999,000  people 
then,  it  contains  not  far  from  1,540,000,000  now." 

With  this  general  estimate  the  New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress 

and  The  Deserct  News  (Salt  Lake  City)  agree,  tho,  as  the  latter 

•paper   points  out,  the  whole  calculation   is   largely  a  matter  of 

guesswork,  since  the  number  of  aborigines  in  North  and  South 

America  and  in  Africa  can  not  be  given  with  any  great  precision, 


and  the  population  of  Asia  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Both  papers 
indulge  in  some  speculation  as  to  the  growth  of  population  dur- 
ing future  centuries.  Robert  P.  Porter,  former  commissioner  of 
the  census,  calculates  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  the  year  2000  will  be  300,000,000;  but  The  Mail  and  Express 
remarks  that  such  prophecies  can  not  have  much  value,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unforeseen  factors,  such  as  "  war,  plague,  and 
pestilence,"  which  may  arise  and  entirely  upset  the  statistician' 
calculations. 


NEW     ISTHMIAN     CANAL    TREATY     IN 
PROSPECT. 

P'HE  American  press  welcome  the  interview  given  in  London 


1 


last  week  by  Lord  Pauncefote,  British  Ambassador  to  the 


United  States,  as  an  evidence  that  within  a  year,  probably,  a 
treaty  will  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  will  insure  the  speedy  construction  of  the  long-de- 
layed isthmian  canal.  The  main  cause  of  the  delay,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  been  the  insistence  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  the  canal  be  an  American  canal,  controlled  by  the 
United  States  in  peace  and  war,  a  contention  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  unwilling  to  grant.  As  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
provided  for  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  England  has  relied  upon 
that  treaty  to  enforce  her  claim  of  neutrality,  while  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  has  virtually  been  that  if  we  could  not  make 
the  canal  American,  we  would  not  make  one  at  all.  Lord 
Pauncefote  now  says  that  he  expects  to  bring  over  a  treaty  in 
the  fall  that  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Senate.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"  I  may  say  that,  when  I  return  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  October,  I  hope  to  take  with  me  a  Nicaragua  treaty  that  will 
meet  the  views  of  both  President  McKinley  and  the  British  cabi- 
net. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  President  has  made  him- 
self cognizant  of  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

"There  is  no  use  wasting  time  over  treaties  which  the  Senate 
is  likely  to  refuse.  I  really  believe  the  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  nations  are  capable  of  settlement  in  an  agreement 
fair  to  both. 

"If  I  could  finish  my  delightful  labors  in  the  United  States  by 
accomplishing  this  end  I  should  indeed  feel  gratified.  But  the 
only  way  this  can  be  attained  is  step  by  step,  with  proposition 
followed  by  counter-proposition,  and  eventually  a  happy  me- 
dium. It  is  slow,  but  I  hope  it  is  sure.  If  I  thought  anything 
could  be  done  before  October,  I  would  return  prior  to  that  date, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  would  be  gained 

"You  may  be  sure  that  whatever  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  governments  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate." 

"It  may  be  assumed,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "that  the 
British  Government  is  prepared  to  make  substantial  concessions 
to  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States"  ;  and  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  reports:  "Officials  here 
say  that,  stripped  of  its  purely  ornamental  pleasantries,  and 
rendered  into  plain  English,  Lord  Pauncefote's  talk  means  that 
Great  Britain  is  ready  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  enter  upon  negotiations  for  a  fortified 
canal."  The  Times  remarks  editorially  that  this  is  "a  new  and 
significant  assurance  that  the  friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  too  firm  and  cordial  to  be  disturbed  even 
by  really  serious  conflicts  of  interest  and  policy."  "Piercing  the 
isthmus,"  says  the  Washington  Star,  "is  the  last  step  necessary 
to  make  the  world  snug  and  neighborly.  The  railroads,  the  tele- 
graph, and  swift  ocean  navigation  have  done  the  rest.  When 
this  canal  is  dug  distance  indeed  will  have  been  annihilated." 

The  Loudon  comment  on  the  Ambassador's  announcement,  as 
reported  by  cable,  is  also  of  considerable  interest.  "A  wise  di- 
plomacy," says  The  Daily  News,  "would  make  the  Nicaragua 
question  a  golden  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  ties  between 
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the  British  people  and  their  kinsfolk  in  the  United  States.  The 
special  nature  of  America's  own  claim  to  predominance  can  not 
be  overlooked."  The  Daily  M 'ail  remarks:  "Probably  we  shall 
find  that  Lord  Pauncefote  has  consented  to  the  fortification  of 
the  canal  by  the  United  .States,  the  point  upon  which  the  pre- 
vious negotiations  split  and  foundered.  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  that  we  are  surrendering  a  good  deal,  and  certainly  there 
should  be  some  solid  equivalent  in  the  direction  of  the  Alaskan 
frontier.  But,  on  consideration,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  to  Great  Britain  whether  the  canal  is  protected  or 
unprotected  by  fortifications.  By  their  geographical  position, 
and  still  more  in  virtue  of  the  great  fleet  they  are  so  rapidly 
creating,  the  United  States,  in  any  case,  are  bound  in  time  of 
war  to  dominate  the  canal." 


MORE   DEMOCRATIC   COMMENTS    ON   THE 
OHIO   DEMOCRATS. 

THE  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  "Bryan- 
ism  "  that  has  found  expression  in  many  Democratic  papers 
the  country  over,  and  which  we  have  quoted  from  time  to  time, 
is  again  seen  in  the  comment  on  the  refusal  of  the  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  indorse  the  silver  leader  and  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  platforms.  Even  Charles  A.  Towne,  the  leader 
of  the  Silver  Republicans,  who  stumped  the  Northwest  for  Bryan 
last  fall,  says  in  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.)  : 

"Free  silver  as  an  issue  is  absolutely  dead  in  the  West.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Democratic  platform  or 
campaign  of  1904.  The  feeling  among  Democrats  in  the  West  is 
that  thej-  want  to  win,  and  they  do  not  care  a  rap  what  kind  of  a 
platform  they  have  so  long  as  it  brings  victory 

"  I  believe  that  the  platform  adopted  by  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention  will  be  reactionary.  I  expect  to  see  David 
B.  Hill  nominated  for  President,  and  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Bryan  should  lead  a  faction  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments which  still  uphold  the  principles  of  the  Chicago  and  the 
Kansas  City  platforms.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  West  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hill  or  some  other  man  from  the 
East.  The  Democrats  there  are  tired  of  defeat,  and  the  drift  is 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  platform  which  will  ignore  the  issues 
of  the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns." 

Mr.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  perhaps  the  leading  silver  man  in 
the  House,  also  intimated  a  few  days  ago  in  Washington  that 
silver  agitation  just  now  is  unseasonable,  altho  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  some  future  exigency  will  bring  the  question  to  the 
front  again.     He  says  : 

"It  is  the  increased  quantity  of  gold  that  has  restored  prices 
and  stimulated  industrial  enterprises.  The  quantitative  theory 
has  won,  and  the  men  who  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
as  a  means  simply  to  secure  for  the  world's  business  a  greater 
quantity  of  money  have  been  vindicated.  If  the  supply  of  gold 
should  diminish,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  demand 
for  silver  coinage  would  be  renewed  with  increased  vigor.  We 
all  know  that  the  production  of  gold  is  very  variable,  and  that  an 
era  of  scanty  supply  always  follows  an  era  of  abundant  supply. 
The  war  in  Africa  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  output  of  the 
African  gold-mines,  and  I  am  informed  that  already  Europe  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  slow  but  sure  results  of  a  diminution  of  the 
flow  of  gold  to  her  mints.  Perhaps  next  time  the  demand  for 
silver  coinage  will  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

The  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  declares  that  the  Ohio 
slight  to  Mr.  Bryan  is  "the  beginning  of  the  end,"  and  adds: 
"Mr.  Bryan  is  losing  his  grip,  slowly,  surely,  inevitably.  He  is 
not  a  dead  duck,  but  he  is  a  lame  duck,  and  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  he  will  be  politically  moribund.  He  sprang 
upon  the  popular  political  stage  with  dizzy  suddenness.  His 
exit  will  be  slower,  but  none  the  less  certain."  The  Memphis 
Commercial  (Dem.)  similarly  remarks:  "One  year  ago  Bryan's 
name  was  on  every  Ohioan's  lip.     Now  he  is  lecturing  in  small 


Mississippi  towns,  making  a  few  dollars  while  it  is  yet  day  and 
before  his  sun  goes  down  permanently.  Such  is  the  ingratitude 
of  politicians!"  "As  a  Democratic  leader,"  says  the  Macon 
Telegraph  (Dem.),  "his  race  is  run."  "The  party  has  tried  free 
silverism  twice,"  observes  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  "and 
twice  has  placed  its  standard  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  miracle  can  make  it  possible  that  it  shall  do  either 
of  these  things  in  1904."  To  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
(Dem.)  it  seems  that  "Mr.  Bryan  has  proved  his  courage  and 
sincerity— he  ought  to  give  the  party  a  chance  to  try  the  old  plan 
which  gave  the  country  the  only  Democratic  President-it  has  had 
since  the  war."  The  St.  Paul  Globe  (Dem.)  regards  the  aban- 
donment of  Bryanism  as  "a  return  to  true  political  concepts," 
and  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  Ohio  Democrats 
have  "set  an  excellent  example."  The  Mobile  Register  (Dem.) 
hopes  the  time  is  near  when  the  party  "  will  cut  loose  from  asso- 
ciation with  repudiation  and  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try,"  and  the  Augusta  Herald  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "the  tip  from 
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THE   REAL  NEBRASKA    BULL  FIGHTER. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Ohio  Democrats  is  that  they  have  thrown  off  the  yoke. "  "The 
silver  question  is  not  a  live  question,"  says  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  (Dem.),  and,  adds  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
(Dem.),  "Bryanism  must  be  dropped."  The  Ohio  Democrats, 
the  Memphis  Scimitar  (Dem.)  believes,  "have  set  an  example 
which  will  be  followed  in  other  States,"  and  the  Albany  Argus 
(Dem.)  remarks  similarly  that  "the  Ohio  convention  is  merely 
a  sort  of  first  fruits  or  visible  evidence  of  the  practical  unanimity 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  demanding  that  dead  issues  and  dis- 
astrous alliances  be  dropped."  A  number  of  papers  express  this 
view.  "We  do  not  conceal  our  opinion,"  declares  the  Columbia 
State  (Dem.).  "that  the  Ohio  plan  is  likely  to  be  very  generally 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  conventions  of  this  year  and  next," 
and  the  Natchez  Demot  rat  (Dem.)  says:  "Other  state  conven- 
tions will  follow  in  the  same  line  before  the  next  national  con- 
vention will  be  called  to  order,  and  the  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  eclipse  of  Colonel  Bryan  and  his  fads  will  be  the 
feature  at  each  and  every  one.  It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  rank 
and  file  will  have  a  chance."  "If  Mr.  Bryan  wants  to  make 
another  battle  on  the  free-silver  issue,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg 
Post  (Dem.),  "he  will  find  himself  very  lonesome."  A  number 
of  similar  opinions  from  other  leading  Democratic  journals  were 
quoted  in  these  columns  last  week. 
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As  for  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  he  has  said  on  several  occasions 
that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,  but,  said  he  in  St.  Louis 
a  few  days  ago,  "I  do  not  object  to  having  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  intend  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  every  effort  to  force 
the  abandonment  of  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  platforms." 
The  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  regards  the  action  of  the  Ohio  con- 
vention as  "regrettable,"  and  the  Denver  News  (Dem.)  de- 
clares :  "  Colorado  will  stand  for  silver  and  it  will  stand  by 
Bryan.  And  Colorado  will  fight  for  silver  both  in  conventions 
and  out  of  them.  It  will  make  no  difference  what  conventions 
do — state  of  national.  It  will  never  suffer  a  second  and  even 
more  deadly  attack  than  the  first  upon  its  great  mining  industry 
without  resisting  to  its  utmost."  The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.) 
says: 

"But  Bryanism  in  Ohio  is  not  dead.  The  men  who  believe  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Nebraska  man  will  not  quietly  submit  to 
such  degradation.  To-day,  all  over  Ohio,  the  Bryan  element  is 
up  in  arms  and  is  threatening  to  place  another  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  field  which  will  stand  on  a  platform  to  be  drafted  by  such 
Democrats  as  Abe  Patrick,  General  Sherwood,  John  J.  Lentz, 
and  John  C.  Welty.  The  sound-money  Democracy  may,  in  its 
hour  of  victory,  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  They  will 
have  to  reckon  with  a  powerful  element  in  the  party  and  one 
which  will  not  be  placated." 


OUR    REMARKABLE    FOREIGN   TRADE. 

THE  figures  relating  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
.  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  were  made  public 
last  week  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  they  present, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  "the  most  re- 
markable exhibit  ever  shown  by  the  commercial  statistics  of  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  "Not  only  are  the  figures  the 
largest  known  to  the  records  of  commerce,"  it  continues,  "but 
the}' are  in  favor  of  this  country  to  an  extent  that  justifies  the 
astonishment,  not  to  say  the  consternation,  they  awaken  among 
the  nations  with  whom  we  trade."  From  the  same  paper  is  taken 
the  following  brief  summary  of  the  principal  figures  of  last 
year's  trade  record : 

"The  total  exports  of  the  year  amounted  to  $1,487,656,544. 
The  imports  for  the  year  were  $822, 756, 533.  The  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor  for  the  year  was,  therefore,  $664,900,011.  We 
shipped  to  our  foreign  correspondents  $93, 173,462  more  than  ever 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  we  received  from  them  $27, 184,651 
less  than  they  consigned  to  us  during  the  year  last  preceding. 


This  gives  us  a  balance  of  trade  for  the  year  in  our  favor  of  more 
than  $120,000,000  greater  than  the  previous  maximum.  The  in- 
crease in  exportations  has  been  largely  in  cotton,  breadstuff's, 
and  provisions,  but  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  increase  of 
nearly  $90,000,000  in  the  exports  of  merchandise,  mostly  manu- 
factured goods  and  machinery." 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  exports  of  domestic 

products  were  as  follows  : 

Compared 
with  1900 
increase. 

Breadstuff's $267,487,239        $14,033,000 

Cattle  and  hogs 36,537,062  7,500,000 

Provisions 179,875,250  n, 000,000 

Cotton 313,283,578  71,500,000 

Mineral  oils 269,950,689  *4, 000,000 

*Decrease. 

During  the  same  period,  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
was  as  follows : 

Merchandise— Imports  (of  which  $339,487,-  tlncrease. 

153  was  free  of  duty) $822,756,533  $565,062 

Merchandise — Exports 1,460,352,266  89,588,695 

Gold— Imports 64,571,852  19,998,668 

Gold— Exports 53,229,520  4,962,761 

Silver — Imports 36,384,041  1,127,739 

Silver — Exports 54,285,180  *2, 427,095 

♦Decrease.        tOn  dutiable  merchandise. 

Exports  of  manufactures  during  the  year  show  a  slight  de- 
crease, chiefly  due  to  a  falling-off  in  the  export  of  mineral  oils 
and  copper,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  sale  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  the  East,  owing  to  the  Chinese  disturbances.  In  the 
majority  of  the  important  articles  of  American  manufacture,  in- 
cluding steel  rails  and  bars,  pig  iron,  electrical  machinery,  boots 
and  shoes,  chemicals,  cotton-seed  oil,  etc.,  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports during  the  past  year  has  been  phenomenal.  Exports  of 
agricultural  products,  too,  register  an  advance  over  last  year  of 
about  $104,000,000.  "If  the  exports  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
had  been  included,  as  in  former  years,"  remarks  the  Washington 
Times,  "the  grand  aggregate  would  have  been  a  billion  and  a 
half ;  and  the  Boston  Herald  thinks  that  the  present  record 
"represents  our  high-tide  mark,  since  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
we  can  go  on  piling  up  such  an  enormous  amount  of  credit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

This  "enormous  balance  of  trade,"  and  what  becomes  of  it,  is 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  interesting  speculation.  "Why  is 
not  gold  pouring  in  upon  us  yearly  by  the  hundred  millions  in 
settlement  of  Europe's  supposed  debt  to  us?"  asks  the  Balti- 
more Sun.     "  How  is  it  that  last  year  the  excess  of  imports  of 


Chokus  of  Shv  Candidates  :  "You  can't  catch  me  !  " 

— The  Minneapolis  Times. 


7  UNCLE    Sam:    "Well,    I'm   glad   everybody  doesn't    wear  that    kind    of 
trousers.    It  takes  'em  too  long  to  find  their  pockets." 

—  The  Cleveland  Leader. 
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gold  over  exports  was  but  $11,342,332,  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  apparently  at  least  $500,000,000?  "     It  continues  : 

"The  explanation  is  that  we  are  in  debt  to  Europe  and  the  ex- 
cess of  exports  goes  to  meet  our  obligations.  The  amount  of  our 
indebtedness  to  foreign  countries  was  recently  estimated  at 
$3,300,000,000,  most  of  which  is  debt  to  England.  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland  are  also  said  to  be  our  creditors  for  large 
amounts.  American  bonds  and  shares  have  recently  been  re- 
turned to  us,  it  is  believed,  in  large  volume,  but  we  still  pay 
yearly  on  a  great  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  our  se- 
curities. Another  and  perhaps  larger  item  of  outgo  represents 
the  profits  of  Europeans  from  industries  owned  here  by  foreign- 
ers. Thousands  of  factories  have  been  built  among  us  by  for- 
eign manufacturers  to  get  within  our  tariff  wall,  and  the  whole 
net  receipts  go  to  Europe.  To  be  added  are  the  large  expendi- 
tures of  American  tourists,  the  profits  of  foreign  shipping  from 
our  carrying  trade,  and  life  and  fire  insurance  liabilities.  To  a 
certain  extent,  also,  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  are  falla- 
cious, since  they  do  not  represent  the  true  values.  Putting  all 
items  of  outgo  together,  they  seem  practically  to  about  balance 
the  apparent  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports.  It  is  optimisti- 
cally asserted,  it  is  true,  that  we  are  letting  the  large  sums  due 
us  remain  abroad  at  interest,  since  interest  rates  have  often  been 
higher  in  Europe  recently  than  in  New  York.  The  return  of  our 
securities  and  the  purchase  of  foreign  loans  no  doubt  help  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  we  are  not 
piling  up  a  treasure  abroad  to  the  extent  imagined,  but  are  little 
more  than  meeting  our  obligations.  It  is  cause  enough  of  re- 
joicing to  know  that  we  are  certainly  not  as  badly  off  as  we  were 
five  years  ago." 


CHINESE   LABOR    FOR   THE   SOUTH. 

T'HE  suggestion  of  a  leading  Southern  newspaper,  the  Mobile 
*  Register,  that  Chinese  labor  be  introduced  into  the  South, 
is  regarded  as  a  very  original  and  singular  attempt  to  counteract 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  race  problem.  The  Register, 
which  is  the  oldest  Democratic  newspaper  in  Alabama,  believes 
and  frankly  asserts  that  Chinese  immigration  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  South,  and  urges  Southern  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  "  What 
we  need,"  it  says,  "is  a  million  active  Chinese  in  the  .South  to 
wake  the  negro  population  into  activity.  There  is  work  enough 
for  them  and  for  the  negroes  too..  We  ought  to  have  them  ;  yet 
here  is  this  un-American  exclusion  law  in  the  way,  barring  from 
us  the  labor  we  most  need  and  condemning  us  to  put  up  with 
"  incompetents  who  know  we  can  not  get  along  without  them  and 
take  advantage  of  their  knowledge." 

Especial  interest  is  given  to  this  subject  at  the  present  time  by 
the  fact  that  the  Geary  Chinese  exclusive  law,  which  was  passed 
in  1882  and  reenacted  with  some  modifications  ten  years  later, 
expires  by  limitation  May  5,  1902.  Opposition  to  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  measure  is  hardly  looked  for  from  the  South,  which 
has  never  shown  any  great  interest  in  the  Chinese  immigration 
problem.     Says  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel: 

"The  Geary  law  was  passed  mainly  in  response  to  a  loud  de- 
mand from  the  Pacific  coast,  seconded  by  organized  labor  through- 
out the  country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  the  reenactment  of  the  law  from  the  same  sources,  but 
there  will  also  be  some  opposition  on  the  ground  that  such  legis- 
lation will  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  our  trade  relations  with 
China,  which  are  a  much  more  important  consideration  than  they 
were  when  the  Geary  law  was  passed,  in  1882.'* 

The  Macon  Telegraph  thinks  that  exchange  of  the  negro  for 
the  Chinese  would  be  "in  many  respects  a  blessing."  The  Chi- 
nese, it  says,  would  "understand  that  they  are  to  herd  to  them- 
selves and  be  willing  to  do  so";  they  "would  not  become  the 
proteges  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  cranks  or  be  taught  that 
they  arc  of  right  and  ought  to  be  free  to  rule  the  people  who  have 
made  and  who  own  the  country  into  which   they  come  to  so- 


journ "  ;  nor  would  they  desire  to  "become  senators,  governors, 
Congressmen,  judges,  or  even  postmasters."  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  however,  sees  another  side  to  the  picture.      It  says: 

"Assuming  that  all  the  beneficial  results  which  are  anticipated 
should  follow  the  repeal  of  the  exclusion  act  and  the  unrestr: 
immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  South,  would  not  the  Southern 
States  be  in  danger  ultimately  of  having  another  race  problem  to 
contend   with — one  which   might,  in    time,  become   as   serious  as 
the  problem  with  which  they  have  been   confronted   ever  si 
the  abolition  of  slavery?     The  Chinaman  is  always  a  Chinaman 
and  impossible  of  assimilation.      He   is   Oriental   to  the  core  and 
remains  an  Oriental  wherever  he  makes  a  home  for  himself.     His 
manner  of  living,  his  mental  processes,  his  code  of  morals  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  other  peoples.     He  might  p" 
an  efficient  laborer,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  he  should  be  welcomed  by  the  million  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  Brooklyn  Standard- 1  rnion  takes  a  similar  view,  predicting 
a  "bloody  race  war  "  as  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  bring  Chi- 
nese and  negroes  into  contact.  "There  is  certainly  no  reason." 
it  declares,  "why  what  has  proved  a  wise  law  should  be  revoked 
to  gratify  a  whim  of  one  part  of  the  country,  especially  when  it 
is  sure  to  injure  every  part." 

Another  phase  of  the  immigration  problem  is  noted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  introduce  Filipino  labor  into  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  The  Chronicle  states  that  recent  Porto  Rican 
immigration  seems  to  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
the  sugar-planters,  and  thinks  that  Filipino  labor  can  doubtless 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  same  way. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
It  shocks  the  good  Committee  of  Fifteen  ; 
But  Tammany,  familiar  with  its  face, 
Does  first  endure  and  then  for  monev  brace. 


Puck 


Bryan  is  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  has  struck  a  cold  wave.—  Ike 
New  i  'ork  Mail  and  Express. 

IF  the  Ohio  Democrats  expect  to  keep  Mr.  Bryan  in  that  grave  they  must 
detail  a  squad  to  sit  on  it. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

JEAN  df.  Bi.och  says  America  could  starve  Europe,  but  we  promise  not 
to  do  it  as  long  as  Europe  has  any  money. —  The  Chicago  Xews. 

Thk  man  who  made  the  Sultan  pay  up  is  the  right  person  to  try  to  col- 
lect claims  against  this  Government.--  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mr.  CARNEGIE'S  refusal  to  accept  an  office  in  Greater  Xew  York  may  be 
regarded  as  another  evidence  of  his  determination  not  to  die  rich. —  The 
Baltimore  Herald. 

THERE  is  no  denial  of  the  constant  declarations  that  the  trust  and  the 
mosquito  must  be  done  away  with.  But  the  question  of  method  still 
lingers.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

Thk  man  who  wrote  "How  to  Be  Happy,  Tho  Married."  visited  Salt 
Lake.  One  would  have  thought  he  would  have  come  here  before  writing 
the  book.  —  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

THE  late  executive  head  of  Chile  not  oniy  died  a  natural  death,  but  he 
died  in  office.  This  is  a  long  stride  toward  stability  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can republic.  —  The  Washington  Post. 

Ix  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  chief  of  the  weather  bureau,  the  can- 
didates for  the  vacancy  ought  to  be  required  to  submit  samples  with  their 
applications.  —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

ENGLAND  does  not  deny  that  General  Kitchener  is  a  prompt  and  reliable 
reporter.  But  she  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  the  news 
service  is  worth  the  expense.—  The  Washington  Star. 

ABDt'L  Hamid  can  now  see  the  American  minister  coming  down  the 
street  without  suddenly  remembering  that  he  has  forgotten  something 
and  starting  off  in  the  other  direction  to  get  it.-  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

WHY  should  the  discovery  of  a  new  disease  by  an  American  physician  n 
Paris  be  heralded  as  a  good  thing  ?  Cnless  he  can  show  clearly  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  disease  people  should  not  patronize  it.  —  The 
Chicago  News. 

"It's  kind  of  discouraging,  Ethel,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox  :  "kind  of  discourag- 
ing." "What  is.  father?"  "It's  nearly  a  month  since  you  read  your 
graduation  essay,  and  they  haven't  taken  your  advice  on  how  to  run  the 
government  yet." — Tlu  Washington  Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   A   LOVE-STORY    INDISPENSABLE    IN 
FICTION? 

SAMENESS,  futility,  and  lack  of  enterprise  characterize  the 
modern  novel,  says  a  recent  critic,  and  this,  he  adds,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best  novelists  continue  in  a 
blind  way  to  think  all  the  magnificent  pageant  of  the  world  a 
theater  simply  "for  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  two 
men  and  a  maid,  or  two  maids  and  a  man."  The  Academy 
(London,  June  15),  commenting  on  this  one-sided  view  of  the 
world,  says : 

"What  rubbish  !  Why  is  Love  the  Lord  of  all?  Is  Love  the 
Lord  of  all?  Well,  it  is  not,  and  that  is  the  point.  Ask  your- 
self, you  the  lawyer,  you  the  stockbroker,  you  the  pedagogue, 
you  the  doctor,  you  the  soldier,  you  the  housemistress,  you  the 
professional  beauty,  you  the  typist,  you  the  clerk  with  the  ciga- 
rette. The  Daily  Mail,  and  the  second-class  season  ticket,  how 
often  you  think  of  Love.  Are  you  worshiping  the  god  all  day' 
Would  you,  straight,  give  a  thousand  a  year  for  Love  if  you  had 
to  buy  that  archer  in  the  market?  Not  one  in  ten  of  you  !  You 
say- you  could  not  do  without  him.  You  could  less  easily  dis- 
pense with  money  ;  yet  your  tame  novelists  are  afraid  to  offer 
you  a  novel  about  the  Kafir  Circus  lest  you  should  call  it  sordid 
and  dull.  You  ask  of  your  tame  novelists  a  dish  of  love,  because 
you  like  to  pretend  that  love  is  the  one  thing  you  love  ;  but  you 
seldom  get  it ;  what  you  get  is  a  syrup  of  sentimentality.  If 
they  gave  you  love,  if  they  could  give  it,  the  probability  is  that 
you  would  not  enjoy  it,  would  call  it  either  impure  or  high-flown. 
At  the  present  there  are  being  produced  five  sorts  of  novels :  the 
domestic,  the  historical,  the  criminal,  the  theological,  and  the 
^bellicose.  Of  these  the  first  sort  far  outnumbers  the  rest ;  the 
second  is  moribund,  and  survives  solely  by  the  assistance  of  the 
aforesaid  syrup  ;  the  third,  while  often  ignoring  love  itself,  is  al- 
ways as  sentimental  as  a  ballad  ;  the  fourth  merely  shows  the 
influence  of  theology  on  love  and  of  love  on  theology  ;  the  fifth 
is  usually  a  love-story  against  a  background  of  England  beating 
the  universe.  Not  ten  novels  in  a  year  fall  outside  these  classes 
(we  admit  a  few  admirable  exceptions).  Not  ten  novels  in  a 
year  but  ignore  every  human  activity  save  love  (or,  rather,  its 
counterfeit),  crime,  and  war;  conjecture  concerning  the  future 
life  can  hardly  be  termed  an  activity. 

"Why  is  this?  We  do  not  propose  to  reply  to  that  question, 
but  to  put  another  one  :  Need  it  be  so?  And  to  answer  dogmati- 
cally :  It  need  not.  Readers  may  expostulate.  '  But  we  desire  no 
change  '  ;  and  writers  may  complain,  '  If  we  give  them  anything 
different,  they  won't  have  it.'  No  matter!  Both  are  wrong. 
The  change,  the  enlargement,  will  assuredly  come.  Nothing 
can  stop  it.  WThen  Ibsen,  in 'An  Enemy  of  the  People,'  made 
his  third  act  out  of  a  ratepayers'  meeting,  the  mandarins  with 
one  accord  said.  'This  will  never  do.'  But  it  has  done.  Where 
are  the  mandarins  now?  Those  particular  mandarins  are  simply 
dead  and  buried,  extinguished  by  an  imaginative  Force.  Other 
mandaniiS  live  patriarchally  on,  who,  when  some  one  writes  a 
great  novel  about  a  municipal  struggle,  will  say  again,  'This 
will  never  do.'  And  they,  too,  in  their  turn  will  suffer  extinc- 
tion. You  may  have  noticed  that  art  progresses  only  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  mandarins.  Balzac,  who  did  more  to  emancipate 
the  novel  than  even  Richardson  or  Scott,  killed  dozens  of  man- 
darins, and  to  the  untimely  end  of  his  career  he  never  troubled 
to  hide  his  murderous  scorn  of  them.  .  .  .  What  separates  Balzac 
from  nearly  all  other  novelists  is  not  bis  width  of  range  in  the 
portrayal  of  individuals,  but  his  faculty  for  portraying  communi- 
ties, and  for  describing  large  cooperative  activities.  The  world 
is  made  up  of  individuals,  but  it  is  also  made  up  of  communities, 
and  the  community  is  surely  as  interesting  as  the  individual. 
Why,  then,  should  the  novelist  confine  himself  to  the  one  or  the 
few?  A  hundred  sheep  are  more  interesting  than  one,  or  than 
five.  Note  that  the  deification  of  love  in  fiction  involves  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  community  as  a  subject.  Men  and  women  make 
love,  not  as  members  of  a  community,  but  as  individuals  ;  but 
when  they  proceed  to  other  affairs,  they  at  once  resume  their 
position  in  the  community 

"In  a  world  more  complex  than  that  of  Balzac,  a  world  where 
jnutual  comprehension  and  imaginative  sympathy  are  the  condi- 


tions precedent  to  any  real  social  progress,  our  novelists,  whose 
supreme  function  it  is  to  promote  by  their  imagination  such  im- 
aginative sympathy,  go  on  with  their  endless  repetition  of  an 
erotic  pattern.  Love  will  survive  the  neglect  of  novelists  :  have 
no  fear.  The  poets  can  safely  be  left  to  attend  to  love  for  a 
while,  thus  allowing  the  novelists  to  study  concerns  less  sub- 
lime, but  scarcely  less  vital.  Novelists  have  work  to  do  (you 
may  call  it  humdrum  work,  if  you  like) ,  and  they  are  not  doing 
it.  All  the  great  novelists,  from  Cervantes  to  Tolstoy,  have  felt 
the  consciousness  of  a  mission  to  humanity,  an  impulse  equal 
with  the  impulse  of  pure  art.  All  of  them  have  accomplished 
more  than  art.  What  are  our  novelists  doing?  If  they  are  not 
fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  they  are  certainly  flirting  preoccupied 
on  lawns  while  the  Parish  Council  outside  is  manufacturing  raw 
drama  by  the  ton." 

Prof.  Richard  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  from 
whom  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote,  also  believes  that  the 
love-element  in  fiction  will  be  greatly  modified.  His  views  are 
thus  stated  and  commented  upon  by  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  (July  13)  : 

"Professor  Burton  has  a  theory  to  develop  which  is  rather  sug- 
gestive. He  thinks  that  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  get 
around  once  more  to  the  love-story  we  shall  find  it  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  love-story  of  the  past.  In  the  old-time  novel 
the  love  theme  was  comparatively  simple  and  had  to  do  with  the 
relations  of  some  woman  with  some  man  and  the  difficulties 
which  kept  them  apart,  either  for  a  time — in  the  stories  which 
had  a  happy  ending — or  forever — in  the  stories  of  the  melancholy 
sort.  These  difficulties  were  almost  always  of  a  purely  objective 
kind — stern  parents,  lack  of  money,  complicated  misunderstand- 
ings, or,  possibly,  entanglements  or  other  ties  that  could  not  be 
broken.  Professor  Burton,  however,  foresees  that  in  the  love 
story  of  the  future  these  difficulties  will  be  subjective  difficulties. 
He  has  in  mind  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  status  of  women  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  whereby 
they  no  longer  remain  at  home  until  the  knight  shall  come  to 
seek  them.  The  woman  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow  is  not  sup- 
posed to  look  upon  love  and  marriage  as  the  one  object  of  her 
existence.  She,  like  her  brother,  has  a  vocation  in  life,  or  at 
least  she  thinks  she  has,  and  she  feels  instinctively  that  the  pur- 
suit of  this  vocation  and  her  success  in  it  are  imperilled  the  mo- 
ment that  love  in  any  serious  sense  comes  into  her  existence. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  love-story  of  this  century  will  deal  less  with 
the  conflict  of  united  lovers  against  the  external  world,  and  more 
and  more  with  the  internal  conflict  which  will  go  on  within  the 
woman  herself — the  conflict  between  love  on  the  one  side  and 
ambition  and  the  desire  for  freedom  on  the  other.  The  fiction  of 
the  past  ten  years  gives  some  indication  of  such  a  change  of 
theme.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mrs.  Deland  have  shown  us 
lave  struggling  against  religious  prejudices.  Marcel  Prevost,  in 
his  latest  novels,  depicts  the  strife  between  the  emotional  ele- 
ment in  woman's  nature  and  her  new-born  aspiration  for  social 
and  economic  independence. 

"The  final  result  which  Mr.  Burton  thinks  that  he  foresees  is 
the  subordination  of  the  love  element  in  all  our  fiction  ;  because, 
apparently,  he  believes  that  it  will  be  in  like  manner  subordi- 
nated in  our  life.  This  is  a  hard  saying  and  somewhat  difficult 
to  accept ;  for  whatever  else  may  change,  the  fundamental  pas- 
sions and  emotions  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  no  longer  lying 
at  the  base  of  human  motive  and  human  action.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, however,  that  in  fiction  Mr.  Burton's  prophecy  will  come 
true.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  English  literature,  as  distinct 
from  continental  literature,  the  love  element  has,  in  reality,  al- 
ways held  a  comparatively  unimportant  place.  And  this  is  not 
at  all  because  romantic  love  plays  any  smaller  part  in  our  life 
than  in  the  life  of  other  peoples.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, with  a  certain  racial  shyness  and  reserve,  speaks  least 
about  what  he  feels  most.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  very  few 
of  the  greatest  novels  of  our  language  is  the  love  element  an  es- 
sential part;  but  it  is  both  introduced  and  developed  in  a  more 
or  lc^s  perfunctory  way.  We  can  not  recall  a  single  one  of  Scott's 
romances  in  which  the  love  part  could  not  be  absolutely  elimi- 
nated without  serious  detriment  to  the  story.  The  same  thing  is 
measurably  true  of  Dickens  and  (with  the  exception  of  'Henry 
Esmond')  of  Thackeray  as  well.  Such  robust  novels  as  '  Tom 
Jones  '  and  'Joseph  Andrews  '  contain  a  good  deal  of  love,  but  it 
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is  love  of  a  sort  which  is  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name.  The 
nearest  approach  in  English  literature  to  the  French  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  found  in  'Clarissa  Harlowe,'  which 
no  one  any  longer  reads." 


BRITISH    VIEWS  OF   BESANT  AND  BUCHANAN. 

IN  their  estimate  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  British  literary  journals  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  consensus  of  American  opinion  which  we  recently  gave. 
With  many  of  the  former  journals,  as  with  the  latter,  comment 
takes  the  form  of  comparison  and  contrast  between  these  two 
contemporaries  who  passed  away  on  the  same  day.  The  Acad- 
emy (June  15) ,  for  example,  says  of  them  : 

"They  differed  in  training  and  temperament.  There  was  the 
greatest  possible  difference  between  the  well-balanced,  rather 
professional  correctness  and  benevolence  of  Sir  Walter  Besant 
and  the  alternating  volcanic  energy  and  Bohemian  easy  going- 
ness  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  abilities  Mr.  Buchanan  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  was  a  far  greater  literary  artist  than  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  could  do  a  greater  number  of  things,  and  do  them 
better.  He  was  concerned  with  deeper  subjects,  and  he  had 
learned  life  in  the  more  thorough  school  of  suffering.  He  stud- 
ied life  in  the  nude  while  Sir  Walter  Besant  arranged  its  draper- 
ies. Partly  because  he  lived  deeper  than  his  brother  in  letters 
he  lived  less  happily.  He  was  ill-organized  to  weather  the 
storms  he  raised  ;  and  as  years  went  on,  and  the  storms  contin- 
ued, he  began  to  get  the  worst  of  the  fight  and  to  know  bitter 
hours  of  defeat,  perhaps  of  jealousy.  One  came  to  think. of  him 
with  a  special  mingling  of  respect  and  pity,  feeling  that  he  was 
a  right  good  fellow  and  a  great  nuisance.  That  his  heart  was 
really  cankered  by  care  and  disappointment  one  can  not  be- 
lieve. His  hatreds,  tho  fierce,  were  not  implacable.  It  would  lie 
unjust  to  think  so  in  face  of  his  curious  and  sincere  repentance  of 
his  attack  on  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  the  famous  article  on 
'The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.'  This  diatribe  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Review  clouded  and  shortened  Rossetti's  life.  Buchanan 
recanted  ten  years  later,  and  never  ceased  to  recant,  and  to 
touch  tenderly  on  Rossetti's  memory.  To  the  poet  he  had  ma- 
ligned he  dedicated  his  romance  called  '  God  and  the  Man,'  in- 
scribing it  'To  An  Old  Enemy.'  In  his  other  onslaughts  on  lit- 
erary reputations  Buchanan  was,  we  think,  far  more  fierce  in 
action  than  in  his  after-reflections.  Once  when  he  had  written  a 
characteristically  unsparing  attack  on  a  literary  woman,  the  pres- 
ent writer,  speaking  of  him,  was  surprised  to  find  how  his  con- 
troversial muscles  had  relaxed  after  the  tension  of  attack,  and 
how  a  disposition  to  joke  the  matter  down  to  its  true  proportions 
alone  occupied  his  mind." 

The  Spectator  (June  15)  says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  Sir 
Walter  Besant  his  place  in  literature : 

"  His  best  books  were  not  exclusively  his  own.  He  worked  on 
them  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  James  Rice,  the  editor  of  Once  a 
Week  ;  the  method  in  which  they  assisted  one  another  was  care- 
fully kept  secret,  and  tho  the  riddle  is  perhaps  not  worth  solving, 
we  hardly  know  one  in  literary  history  that  is  more  perplexing. 
Judging  from  the  books  which  Sir  Walter  wrote  after  the  death 
of  his  friend,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Rice  contributed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cynical  humor  which  gave  distinctiveness,  if  not 
distinction,  to  'Ready-Money  Mortiboy'  and  'The  Golden  But- 
terfly,' but  how  this  peculiar,  and  to  most  readers  appetizing, 
flavor  was  communicated  to  a  large  quantity  of  work  it  is  hard 
even  to  surmise.  .  .  .  He  was  not  a  deep  thinker,  and  tho  he  ob- 
viously respected  religion,  was  not  possessed  by  it ;  but  the  suf- 
fering, the  slavery,  the  painfulness,  and  monotony  of  the  lives 
hampered  by  poverty,  more  especially  among  women,  caused  in 
him  a  glow  of  sympathy,  and  a  readiness  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  which  were  none  the  less  real  because  his  power  of  action 
was  confined  by  the  conditions  of  his  use  of  the  pen.  He  was  al- 
ways in  his  mind  contrasting  the  comfortable  with  the  distressed, 
and  he  took  the  side  of  the  latter  with  an  energy  which,  restrained 
in  'All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Rlen,'  becomes  vehement  in  'The 
Children  of  Gibeon,'  a  book  we  are  quite  unable  to  admire.  He 
had  very  little  genius  except  for  observation,  and  hardly  any  of 
his  work  will  live  ;  but  it  was  all  sincere  and  wholesome,  and 


some  of  it  was  followed  by  results  such  as  it  is  not  often  given  to 
genius  to  produce." 

Literature  (June  15)  says  of  Sir  Walter's  work: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  reader  who  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  derived  great  pleasure  from  it.  It  would  be  nearly  as 
hard  to  find  a  modern  critic  of  repute  who  did  not  profess  to  de- 
spise it.  'It  does  not  exist,'  is  one  sweeping  condemnation  that 
we  remember.  'Providence  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  have  ex- 
hausted the  obvious'  is  another.  The  two  verdicts  are  really 
pretty  much  the  same;  and  neither  of  them  really  means  much 
more  than  that  Sir  Walter  was  not,  as  the  French  says,  dans  le 
moitvement.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  novelists 
who  concern  themselves  with  human  character,  origin,  and  des- 
tiny. It  was  the  panorama  of  life,  and  not  the  mechanism  be- 
hind the  panorama,  that  interests  him.  He  could  not  have  writ- 
ten '  Jude  the  Obscure.'  Or,  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  Jude  -would 
have  come  out  as  a  purely  comic  character.  But  is  this  necessar- 
ily a  condemnation?  Would  it  have  been  otherwise  if  Dickens 
had  tried  to  write  'Jude  the  Obscure  '  ? 

"  His  philosophy  of  life  was  very  much  that  of  the  ordinary, 
healthy,  hearty  Englishman.  His  gospel,  so  far  as  he  had  a 
gospel,  was  one  of  work,  and  joy,  and  of  the  suppression  of  all 
shams." 

The  Saturday  Review  (June  13)  says  of  him  : 

"Sir  Walter  Besant,  as  a  writer,  had  in  high  degree  what  may 
be  called  the  accomplishment  of  prose  ;  he  could  produce  pleas- 
ant pages  with  certainty,  whether  he  was  writing  fiction,  topo- 
graphical history,  or  social  essays.  In  partnership  with  his  elder 
collaborateur  Mr.  Rice,  a  man  with  some  genius  for  plot  but  no 
style,  he  produced  one  book,  'The  Golden  Butterfly,'  of  genuine 
worth  and  humor ;  but  in  his  own  work  the  art  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  itself.  He  worked  by  method,  clung  to  a  mo- 
notonous theme,  and  always  missed  the  true  touch  of  drama. 
Nevertheless  '  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men'  is  a  novel  that 
will  stay  with  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  as  one  of  the  few  books  of 
fiction  to  produce  a  definite  effect.  But  Sir  Walter  Besant  never 
knew  the  East  End  as  it  really  is.  He  saw  it  from  outside,  he 
knew  it  as  a  thing  to  write  about,  as  an  occasion  for  philan- 
thropy ;  he  got  up  its  topography,  but  he  never  knew  the  heart 
of  it." 

An  essential  difference  of  temperament  between  Besant  and 
Buchanan  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  view  which  each  held  of 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  his  "Pen  and  the  Book,"  a  guide 
to  young  writers,  Besant  wrote  : 

"The  literary  life  maybe.  lam  firmly  convinced,  in  spite  of 
many  dangers  and  drawbacks,  by  far  the  happiest  life  that  the 
Lord  has  permitted  mortal  man  to  enjoy.  I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  after  considering  the  history  of  all  these 
literary  men — living  and  dead — whom  I  have  known  and  of 
whom  I  have  read." 

In  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  quoted  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette,  Robert  Buchanan  thus  expressed  himself  on 
the  same  subject : 

"I  say  to  you  now,  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  experience,  that 
had  I  a  son  who  thought  of  turning  to  literature  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  whom  I  could  not  dower  with  independent  means 
of  keeping  Barabbas  and  the  markets  at  bay,  I  would  elect,  were 
the  choice  mine,  to  save  that  son  from  future  misery  by  striking 
him  dead  with  my  own  hand  !  '  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young, ' 
I  would  say  to  myself ;  '  whom  the  gods  and  Barabbas  preserve 
survive  on  for  despondency,  sadness,  madness,  and  despair  '  ; 
and  my  son  should  surely  die.  For  what  I  have  seen  I  have 
seen,  and  what  I  have  suffered  I  have  suffered." 

And  in  another  place  he  wrote  : 

"For  complete  literary  success  among  contemporaries  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  man  should  either  have  no  real  opinions,  or  be 
able  to  conceal  such  as  he  possesses,  that  he  should  have  one  eye 
on  the  market  and  the  other  on  the  public  journals,  that  he 
should  humbug  himself  into  the  delusion  that  bookwriting  is  the 
highest  work  in  the  universe,  and  that  he  should  regulate  his 
likes  and  dislikes  by  one  law.  that  of  expediency.  If  his  nature 
is  in  arms  against  anything  that  is  rotten  in  society  or  in  lite 
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ture  itself  he  must  be  silent.  Above  all,  he  must  lay  this  solemn 
truth  to  heart,  that  when  the  world  speaks  well  of  him,  the  world 
will  demand  the  price  of  praise,  and  that  price  will  possibly  be 
his  living  soul." 


DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN    BRITISH   AND 
AMERICAN    FICTION. 

ASIDE  from  mere  differences  in  the  life  and  customs  depicted, 
almost  all  readers  have  noted  certain  almost  indefinable 
differences  in  the  essential  motif,  style,  and  thought  of  British 
and  American  novelists,  apparently  marking  two  distinct  na- 
tional schools  of  fiction.  Some  of  these  subtle  and  less  evident 
differences  were  lately  impressed  upon  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in 
reading  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest  story,  "Eleanor, "  and  after 
much  analysis  of  this  book  and  others  he  concludes  that  the  main 
characteristic  of  British  novelists  is  breadth  of  treatment,  while 
the  dominant  note  of  our  own  novelists  is  depth.  When  Mr. 
Howells  uses  the  latter  word  to  characterize  the  American  novel, 
he  is  referring  to  the  classic  novel  of  Hawthorne  and  other  wri- 
ters of  international  and  assured  reputation,  not  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  ephemeral  work  of  the  "matinee  school "  of  "Janice 
Meredith,"  "Richard  Carvel,"  "The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson, "  and  other  novels  that  have  lately  supplied  the  voracious 
appetite  of  our  new  reading  public.  Mr.  Howells  thus  explains 
•his  views  about  British  breadth  and  American  depth,  writing  in 
The  North  American  Review  (July)  : 

"I  confess  that  the  effect  of  the  breadth  I  have  felt,  or  seemed 
to  feel,  in  Mrs.  Ward's  work  was  such  as  to  make  me  discon- 
tented with  the  depth  that  I  remembered  in  the  best  American 
work,  as  if  this  were  comparatively  a  defect,  since  it  was  neces- 
sarily narrower.  It  was  only  by  reflecting  that  our  depth  was 
the  inevitable  implication  of  our  civic  and  social  conditions  that 
I  was  consoled,  and  restored  to  something  like  a  national  self-re- 
spect. To  put  it  paradoxically,  our  life  is  too  large  for  our  art  to 
be  broad.  In  despair  at  the  immense  variety  of  the  material 
offered  it  by  American  civilization,  American  fiction  must  spe- 
cialize, and  turning  from  the  superabundance  of  character  it  must 
burrow  far  down  in  a  soul  or  two. 

"Men  may  invent  almost  anything  but  themselves,  and  it  was 
not  because  Hawthorne  made  himself  psychological,  but  because 
he  was  so,  that  in  the  American  environment  he  bent  his  vision 
inward.  His  theory  was  that  our  life  was  too  level  and  too  open 
and  too  sunnily  prosperous  for  his  art,  but  it  was  an  instinct  far 
subtler  than  this  belief  that  he  obeyed  in  seeking  the  subliminal 
drama.  Hawthorne  was  romantic,  but  our  realists  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  have  been  of  the  same  instinct,  and  have  dealt  mainly 
with  the  subliminal  drama,  too.  In  their  books,  so  faithful  to 
the  effect  of  our  every-day  life,  the  practical  concerns  of  it  ate 
subordinated  to  the  psychical,  not  consciously,  but  so  constantly 
that  their  subordination  has  not  been  a  matter  of  any  question. 
The  usual  incidents  of  fiction  have  not,  in  the  best  American 
novelists,  been  the  prime  concern,  but  the  subliminal  effect  of 
those  incidents.  Love  itself,  which  is  the  meat  and  drink  of  fic- 
tion, is  treated  less  as  a  passional  than  as  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon. Long  ago  the  more  artistic  of  our  novelists  perceived 
that  the  important  matter  was  not  what  the  lovers  suffered  or 
enjoyed  in  getting  married,  or  whether  they  got  married  at  all  or 
not,  but  what  sort  of  man  and  maid  their  love  found  them  out  to 
be,  and  how,  under  its  influence,  the  mutual  chemistry  of  their 
natures  interacted.  All  the  problems,  in  any  case,  are  incompar- 
ably simplified  for  the  English  novelist  by  the  definite  English 
condition.  One  can  no  longer  call  them  fixed  ;  but  they  are  still 
definite,  and  in  a  certain  way  character  proceeds  from  them  — the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  a  business  man,  an  artisan,  a  servant, 
a  laborer.  Each  of  these  has  his  being  in  a  way  so  different  from 
the  others  that  he  is  a  definitely  different  creature  ;  and  when 
through  some  chance,  some  perverse  mixture  of  the  elements,  the 
conditions  are  traversed,  and  the  character  bred  of  one  shows 
itself  in  another,  it  has  a  stronger  relief  from  the  alien  back- 
ground. But,  ordinarily,  the  Englishman  feels,  thinks,  and  acts 
from  his  class ;  when  you  name  his  class  you  measurably  state 


him  ;  and  you  have  rather  to  do  with  what  he  does  than  with 
what  he  is.  The  result  in  fiction  is  a  multiplicity  of  incidents 
and  persons;  you  have  breadth  rather  than  depth.  Even  in  so 
psychological  a  story  as  Mrs.  Ward's  '  Marcella  '  the  definite 
conditions  account  fcr  so  much  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  study  of 
incident  more  than  a  study  of  motive." 

A  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  American  life, 
says  Mr.  Howells,  may  perhaps  be  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the 
dialog  of  English  novels  deals  with  incidents  while  American 
dialog  deals  with  interests.     He  thus  elucidates  his  idea :  . 

"Their  [the  British]  denser  life,  we  will  say,  satisfies  them 
with  superficial  contrasts,  while  in  our  thinner  and  more  homo- 
geneous society  the  contrasts  that  satisfy  are  subliminal.  This 
theory  would  account  for  their  breadth  and  our  depth  without 
mortifying  the  self-love  of  either,  which  I  should  like  to  spare  in 
our  case  if  not  in  theirs.  Our  personality  is  the  consequence  of 
our  historic  sparsity,  and  it  survives  beyond  its  time  because  the 
nature  of  our  contiguity  is  still  such  as  to  fix  a  man's  mind 
strongly  upon  himself,  and  to  render  him  restless  till  he  has  as- 
certained how  far  all  other  men  are  like  him.  We  are  prodigiously 
homogeneous,  tho  in  the  absence  of  classification  we  seem  so 
chaotic.  -  We  shall  change,  probably,  and  then  the  character  of 
our  fiction,  our  art  of  representing  life,  will  change,  too.  Very 
likely  it  will  become  more  superficial  and  less  subliminal ;  it  will 
lose  in  depth  as  it  gains  in  breadth.  As  yet,  its  attempts  to  be 
broad,  to  be  society  fiction,  have  resulted  in  a  shallowness  which 
is  not  suggestive  of  breadth. 

"The  English  are  less  apt  than  we  have  been  to  carry  a  story 
abroad,  and  to  find  in  an  alien  setting  terms  more  favorable  than 
those  of  home  for  the  subliminal  interests.  This  may  be  because 
they  inevitably  carry  their  civilization  with  them  in  all  possible 
details  down  to  the  emblematic  bath-tub,  while  we  find  that  we 
can  get  on  abroad  fairly  well  without  steam  heat  and  exposed 
plumbing,  and  the  American  order  which  they  stand  for.  We 
are,  in  fact,  far  more  easily  detachable  from  our  native  back- 
ground, and  blend  far  more  readily  with  the  alien  atmosphere, 
than  the  English,  so  that  I  think  if  an  American  family  as  nearly 
as  possible  corresponding  to  the  Manisties  had  been  set  down  in 
the  air  of  Rome,  they  would  have  lost  their  native  outline  more. 
The  thing  is  hard  to  say,  and  perhaps  I  shall  come  as  near  to 
suggesting  it  as  may  be  in  noting  the  impression  that  the  cosmo- 
politan Englishman  gives,  of  being  more  English  than  if  he  had 
never  left  home  ;  whereas,  the  cosmopolitan  American  really 
ceases  to  be  American  even  if  he  does  not  become  anything  else." 


THE   DOOM    OF  THE    LITERARY   "BOOM." 

MR.  II.  G.  WELLS,  who,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  gifts 
of  imagination,  is  sometimes  called  "The  English  Jules 
Verne,"  has  lately  been  writing  about  future  conditions  of  science 
and  social  life  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Anticipations."  In 
his  latest  paper  he  makes  some  forecasts  of  the  state  of  art  and 
literature.  The  literary  kingdoms  of  the  past  were  little  things, 
he  says,  and  in  the  days  of  Johnson  or  even  much  later  "there 
was  just  one  little  culture  to  which  all  must  needs  conform." 
Literary  canons  were  universal  within  the  limits  of  the  language, 
or  when  differences  of  view  arose  there  were  "violent  controver- 
sies, polemics,  and  persecutions,  until  one  or  other  rendering 
had  won  its  ascendency."  But  the  new  world  into  which  we  are 
passing  is  to  have  for  its  keynote  in  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
in  all  social  laws  and  relations,  the  ideal  of  variation.  It  will 
possess  "no  universal  ideals,  no  universal  conventions;  there 
will  be  the  literature,  thought,  and  effort  of  this  sort  of  people, 
and  the  literature,  thought,  and  effort  of  that."  "Life  is  al- 
ready," he  continues,  "most  wonderfully  arbitrary  and  experi- 
mental, and  for  the  coming  century  this  must  be  its  essential 
social  history :  a  great  drifting  and  unrest  of  people,  a  shifting 
and  regrouping  and  breaking-up  again  of  groups,  great  multi- 
tudes seeking  to  find  themselves."  And  this,  he  adds,  will  carry 
with  it  the  doom  of  our  present  admirably  engineered  literary 
boom,  which  has  already  proved  of  such  great  service  in  creating 
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great  literary  reputations  overnight.     Of  this  much-to-be-desired 
effect  he  says  (in  The  North  American  Review,  July)  : 

"Already  this  is  becoming  apparent  enough.  The  literary 
'Boom,'  for  example,  affected  the  entire  reading  public  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  ;  it  was  a  figure  of  speech  that 'every 
one  '  was  reading  Byron,  or  puzzling  about  the  Waverley  mys- 
tery, that  first  and  most  successful  use  of  the  unknown  author 
dodge.  The  booming  of  Dickens,  too,  forced  him  even  into  the 
reluctant  hands  of  Omar's  FitzGerald.  But  the  factory-syren 
voice  of  the  modern  '  boomster  '  touches  whole  sections  of  the 
reading  public  no  more  than  foghorns  going  down  the  Channel. 
One  would  as  soon  think  of  Skinner's  Soap  for  one's  library,  as 
So  and  So's  Hundred  -  Thousand  -  Copy  Success.  Instead  of 
'  every  one'  talking  of  the  Great  New  Book,  quite  considerable 
numbers  are  shamelessly  admitting  they  don't  read  that  sort  of 
thing.  One  gets  used  to  literary  booms,  just  as  one  gets  used  to 
motor  cars  ;  they  are  no  longer  marvelous,  universally  signifi- 
cant things,  but  merely  something  that  goes  by  with  much  un- 
necessary noise  and  leaves  a  faint  offense  in  the  air.  Distinctly, 
we  segregate.  And  while  no  one  dominates,  while,  for  all  this 
bawling,  there  are  really  no  great  authors  of  imperial  dimensions 
— indeed,  no  great  successes  to  compare  with  the  Waverley  boom 
or  the  boom  of  Macaulay's  History — many  men,  too  fine,  too 
subtle,  too  aberrant,  too  unusually  fresh  for  any  but  exceptional 
readers,  men  who  would  probably  have  failed  to  get  a  hearing  at 
all  in  the  past,  can  now  subsist  quite  happily  with  the  little  sect 
they  have  found,  or  that  has  found  them.  They  live  safely  in 
their  islands  ;  a  little  while  ago  they  could  not  have  lived  at  all, 
and  yet  it  is  most  often  these  very  men  who  are  most  covetously 
bitter  against  the  order  of  the  present  day." 


PLANS   FOR   BEAUTIFYING   THE   NATIONAL 

CAPITAL. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  statement  that  Washing- 
ton is  the  only  capital  laid  out  from  the  first  entirely  on 
modern  lines,  with  organic  unity  of  plan,  was  lately  quoted  in  these 
columns.  L'Enfant's  original  plan  for  the  city,  made  a  century 
ago,  has,  however,  as  yet  been  carried  out  only  in  a  fragmentary 
way,  and  Washington  in  the  eyes  of  most  observers  still  has 
an  air  of  crudity  and  of  artificial  experiment  in  urban  architec- 
ture. Many  of  the  buildings,  costing  millions  of  dollars,  have, 
it  is  currently  reported,  been  set  down  "in  any  old  place,"  the 
place  being  chiefly  determined  by  somebody  with  "influence  "  or 
a  "  pull "  who  had  land  to  sell.  Last  March,  however,  Senator 
McMillan,  of  Michigan,  introduced  a  bill,  which  subsequently 
became  a  law,  by  which  money  was  appropriated  for  a  commis- 
sion of  experts,  to  be  selected  by  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, who  were  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  scheme  for  the  beautificationof  Washington.  The  com- 
missioners selected  are  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  formerly  director 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  of  landscape  artists  in  history  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  architect  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity buildings.  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
is  to  act  with  the  commission  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (June  15)  thus  comments  on  the  commission 
and  its  plans : 

"  Had  the  country  been  searched  from  end  to  end,  another  such 
group  could  not  have  been  brought  together.  The  spirit  in  which 
these  four  men,  recognized  leaders  in  their  respective  professions, 
have  made  the  Government  a  free  gift  of  their  time  and  talents, 
is  as  fine  an  example  of  patriotism  as  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  For  more  than  two  months  they  have  spared 
no  exertion,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  have  their  report 
finished  by  September.  In  its  fulness  it  will  not  be  disclosed  till 
then,  but  a  few  of  its  special  features  are  already  known.  One 
of  them  is  the  connection  of  the  more  important  parks  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds by  a  generous  driveway,  so  as  to  make  them  all  es- 
sentially parts  of  one  system.  This  has  been  ingeniously  planned 
so  as  to  include  in  the  panorama  woods,  mountain  streams,  the 
Potomac  River,  with  the  hills  beyond,  the  city's  docks  and  ship- 


ping, several  monumental  structures,  and  possibly  a  section  of 
the  historic  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  a  noble  boulevard 
on  the  border  of  the  District." 

With  regard  to  the  Mall  and  other  features,  the  writer  says  : 

"This  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  L'Enfant's  plan:  a 
peaceful  forest  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  city,  stretching  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  river  bank,  nearly  two  miles  away.  But  the  ■ 
that  streets  have  been  cut  across  it  at  intervals  has  furnished  a 
pretext  for  treating  each  of  the  parcels  separately.  Thus  the 
Washington  National  Monument  grounds  are  laid  out  on  one 
plan,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  grounds  on  another  ;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  park  of  its  own,  the  next  three 
quadrangles  have  no  treatment  at  all,  and  the  Botanical  Grounds 
are  used  simply  as  a  place  for  planting  a  greenhouse.  All  this 
is  patchy  and  undignified.  What  the  commission  will  aim  to  do 
is  to  restore  the  relations  between  all  the  parts  as  originally  de- 
signed by  L' Enfant,  and  to  treat  the  entire  Mall  as  a  unit.  This 
will  admit  of  long  vistas  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument,  and 
from  the  Monument,  pursuing  the  same  direction  for  almost  the 
same  distance,  to  the  river,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  an 
imposing  water-gate  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  system. 

"A  bit  of  landscape  which  will  receive  special  attention  is  the 
slope  from  the  White  House  to  the  Potomac.  A  park  treatment 
for  this  land,  with  the  river  brought  into  the  background,  and 
such  a  disposal  of  the  Monument  Grounds  as  will  permit  of 
grouping  there  artistic  memorials  of  a  few  of  the  nation's  great 
heroes,  statesmen,  and  benefactors,  are  included  in  the  project. 
There  will  be  great  satisfaction  over  the  statement  that  no  coun- 
tenance will  be  lent  to  any  proposal  for  radical  changes  in  the 
White  House  itself." 


NOTES. 

The  late  James  A.  Heme  is  accepted  by  many  as  the  ablest  playwright 
that  America  has  yet  produced.  His  first  successful  drama,  "Hearts  of 
Oak,"  was  produced  in  San  Francisco  in  1878,  and  was  a  new  departure  in 
playwriting,  in  that  it  contained  neither  hero  nor  villain,  but  was  a  simple 
story  of  Marblehead  fisherfolk.  His  two  masterpieces  are  regarded  as 
"'Shore  Acres  "  and  "The  Rev.  Griffith  Davenport." 

Dr.  Ira  C.  Rkmskn,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  associated  with  that  institu- 
tion since  its  foundation  in  1876,  and  was  the  first  member  of  the  teaching 
corps  to  be  selected  by  President  Oilman,  of  whom  he  has  been  the  confi- 
dant and  adviser  for  twenty-five  years.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  of 
him  :  "The  university  will  not  adventure  itself  under  a  young  man,  no  ex- 
periment is  essayed  by  calling  in  some  one  who  figures  outside  the  realm  of 
university  and  college  life,  but  a  specialist  and  scholar,  who  .is  also  a  man 
of  tact  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  atmosphere,  is 
to  lead  the  university.  Dr.  Remsen  is  in  the  maturity  of  life,  being  just 
past  fifty-five  years  of  age.  .  .  .  His  textbooks  on  chemistry  are  standard 
in  this  country,  and  have  been  translated  abroad  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

The  controversy  as  to  what  is  the  longest  word  still  goes  on.  We  have 
already  mentioned  several  claimants,  of  which  "antidisestablishmentai  ian- 
ism"  (twenty-eight  letters)  appears  to  be  the  longest  legitimate  English 
word.  As  to  the  longest  word  in  any  language,  a  writer  in  The  Living 
Church  thinks  the  following  word  bears  the  palm,  namely,  "Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyllgogerchwyrndrobwlltysiliogogogoch."  "It  is  the  name  of  a 
village  in  North  Wales,"  says  the  writer,  "and  while  lunching  at  a  Welsh 
inn  at  Bettws-y-Coed  recently  I  heard  the  name  pronounced  with  perfect 
ease  and  clearness  by  a  young  Welshman."  But,  according  to  another 
clerical  correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  this  word  simply  "isn't  in  it" 
with  the  Greek  word  for  "hash,"  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  letters. 
to  be  found  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  unabridged  Greek  lexicon  :  "Lepadote- 
machoselaehogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotrimmatosilphioparabomelitoka- 
takechumenokichlepikossuphophattoperisteralektruonoptokephall  i  ok  i  g- 
klopeleiolagoosirarabophetraganopterugon."  After  this  it  is  expected  that 
the  controversy  will  languish. 

MR,  J.  D.  I.ocan's  recent  Atlantic  article  on  "American  Prose  Style."  in 
which  he  finds  American  prose  worthy  of  high  praise,  is  not  accepted  as 
gospel  by  the  London  critics.  Literal  tire,  for  instance,  says  .  "On  the  whole, 
and  in  a  general  way,  American  English,  like  Swiss  or  Helgian  French,  is 
more  remarkable  to  the  ear  of  the  purist  for  its  peculiarities  than  foi 
distinction  ;  tho,  of  course,  just  as  some  Belgians  write  good  French,  so 
some  Americans  write  good  English.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can style  is  by  no  means  at  its  best  in  the  works  of  the  Americans  who 
seem  most  anxious  to  be  stylists.  Their  search  for  the  inevitable  word  is 
too  obvious  and  laborious.  You  watch  them  fumbling  for  it  ;  you  are 
shocked  at  the  number  of  quite  ordinary  words  which  they  scatter  <fie- 
quently  in  awkward  patterns)  over  the  page  while  thev  are  stooping  for  it 
and  turning  it  over  to  make  sure  that  it  is  the  word  they  want.  Such,  at 
all  events,  is  the  impression  we   too  often  derive  from   the  prose  style  of 

writers  like  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells On  the  other 

hand, Mr.  I. ogan  finds  American  prose  admirable  when  it  strikes  a  note  of 
'manliness.'  as  in  such  documents  as  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  There 
we  agree  with  him  ;  but  the  model  is  hardly  one  to  which  the  American 
prose  style  of  the  present  day  very  frequently  conforms.  It  is  hardly 
much  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which  approaches  within 
measurable  distance  of  Washington  Irving  or  Nathaniel  Hawthorne." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


SEA   VOYAGES    BY    BALLOON. 

RECENT    French   inventions   contributing  to  the  safety  of 
balloon  ascensions  when  made  over  the  sea  are  described 
in  the  Revue  Scieutifique  (June  22)  by  M.  G.  Espitallier. 


AFTER  CROSS- 


THE   BALLOON    "NATIONAL"  AS  SEEN  FROM   YARMOUTH,  F.NG.,  SEPTEMBER  13, 
ING  THE  NORTH  SEA   IN   24   HOURS,   30  MINUTES. 

Says  this  writer : 

"The  sea  is  the  natural  enemy  of  aeronauts,  who,  if  they  are 
prudent,  always  hasten  to  descend  when  they  see  the  blue  streak 
on  the  horizon.     This  is  because  a  balloon  is  not  generally  built 
to  brave  the  perils  of   the   water.     A  forced 
bath  has  for  it  all  the  dangers  of  a  shipwreck. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  balloon  is  a  buoy  ;  but 
it  is  a  buoy  made  for  another  fluid,  in  which, 
unfortunately,  its  pilot  has  no  power  to  keep 
it  indefinitely 

"  But  apart  from  these  real  dangers,  the  sea, 
wrote  M.  Herve  in  1886,  'presents  valuable  ad- 
vantages that  the  earth  refuses  to  the  aerial 
navigator.  The  surface  is  free  from  obstacles, 
the  basket  can  approach  nearer  to  it,  the  hang- 
ing devices  for  keeping  the  balance  are  not 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  changing  inopportunely 
into  apparatus  for  stopping  or  injuring  the 
balloon  ;  the  liquidity  of  the  free  surface  eiy 
ables  us  to  use  aquatic  reaction  devices  for 
directing  the  course,  .  .  .  finally,  the  sheet  of 
water  that  stretches  beneath  the  basket  offers 
an  always-ready  refuge  to  the  aeronaut,  and 
its  fluidity  softens  the  violence  of  accidental 
shocks.'  " 

These  few  lines,  writes  M.  Espitallier,  com- 
menting on  the  above,  include  the  whole  program  of  the  complex 
problems  that  are  raised  by  marine  excursions.     While  the  bal- 
loon has  sufficient  ascensional  force  to  remain  a<  a  great  height, 
there   is  evidently    nothing 
peculiar  in  a  maritime  jour- 
ney   except,     perhaps,     the 
difficulty     of     ascertaining 
one's  direction  and  position. 

The  characteristic- 
phase  of  the  voyage  begins 
when  the  aeronaut  deter- 
mines to  make  contact  with  triangle  of  stability. -a,  di  vi  itor  ;  b,  balloon 

C,  ANCHOR. 


the  sheet  of  water  beneath  him,  by  means  of  special  devices, 
and  to  keep  the  balloon  at  a  small  but  nearly  constant  height. 
In  his  experiments  made  in  1886,  Herve.  we  are  told,  used 
for  this  purpose  the  guide-rope,  with  floats,  and  the  floating 
anchor  already  used  by  ships  at  sea.  The  former  was  a  simple 
rope*  furnished  with  floats,  which  acted  to  relieve  the  balloon  of 
weight  as  it  rested  on  the  water,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
similar  rope  used  on  land.  The  floating  anchor 
or  cone-anchor  is  a  hollow  cone  dragged  after 
the  balloon  by  three  ropes  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  towed  base  first,  in  which  case  it 
offers  great  resistance,  or  point  first,  when  it 
gives  almost  none  at  all.  Later,  M.  Herve 
invented  what  he  called  his  "  deviator. "  which 
is  shown  in  the  diagram.  By  the  aid  of  this 
he  was  able  to  make  an  angle  of  70°  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  thus  obtaining  a  sector 
of  1400  in  which  he  might  maneuver  as  he 
chose.  The  deviator  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
plates  of  appropriate  form — generally  trough- 
shaped — arranged  like  the  slats  of  Persian 
blinds,  one  behind  the  other.  Two  ropes  are 
attached  to  the  end,  and  by  easing  one  and 
tightening  the  other  it  is  possible  to  vary  the 
direction  and  obliquity  of  the  slats.  The  two 
systems,  the  balancing-apparatus  and  the 
deviator,  if  kept  independent  of  each  other, 
will  form,  with  the  water-surface,  a  triangle 
whose  apex  is  at  the  balloon.  For  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  whole  system  this  triangle  must  be 
nearly  invariable.  Such  is  the  relatively 
simple  and  really  effective  means  that  may  serve  nowadays  in 
the  control  of  an  ascension  over  the  sea.  Altho  it  does  not  as- 
sure complete  dirigibility  of  the  aerostat  in  all  winds,  it  allows 
of  a  deviation   of  700,  which  is   sufficient   to   give   an    absolute 


HERVE   DEVIATOR. 

guaranty  that  land  can  be  made.     In  any  case  it  insures  a  very 

strict  economy  of  ballast  and  gas,  which  is  the  important  point 

when  the  ascension  must  be  long.     In  a  word,  says  the  writer, 

altho  such  a  voyage  is  still  risky,  it  is  no  longer 

a  rash  undertaking.  —  Translation  math  for 

The  Literary  Digest. 


Electric  Theory  of  the  Solar  Cor- 
ona.— The  corona  is  believed  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Bigelow,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
to  be  the  result  Of  the  electric  repulsion  of 
small  particles  from  the  sun's  surface.     In  a 
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recent  paper,  after  referring  to  experiments  made  by  Ebert  and 
Pupin  on  conducting  bodies  in  a  vacuum  subjected  to  magnetic 
forces,  the  author  concludes,  says  Ike  Electrical  Review,  that 
the  photosphere  of  the  sun  is  the  seat  of  powerful  electrical  dis- 
charges, resulting  in  the  ionization  of  portions  of  its  material,  or 
the  freeing  of  small  particles  of  matter  charged  with  electricity. 
These,  he  believes,  are  repelled  outward  and  give  the  forms 
noticed  in  the  streamers  of  the  corona.  TJie  Electrical  Review 
states  Professor  Bigelow's  conclusions  further  as  follows  : 

"He  concludes  that  the  body  of  the  sun  must  be  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  magnetic  held,  the  axis  of  which  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  sun's  axis  of  rotation.  Such  a  field,  according  toEbert's 
experiments,  would  result  in  a  repulsive  action  from  the  polar 
zones.  The  trumpet-shaped  streamers  of  the  corona  issuing  from 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  sun  are  believed  to  be  another  evi- 
dence of  mutual  electrical*  repulsion  between  the  charged  ions. 
It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  spreading  appearance  of  these 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  cathode  stream  in  a  vacuum-tube.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  extraordinary  and  seem- 
ingly inexplicable  phenomena  of  comet's  tails  are  readily  ex- 
plained upon  the  assumption  that  these  bodies  are  highly  charged 
with  electricity  of  the  same  sign  as  that  forming  the  charge  on 
the  solar  surface." 


PHYSICAL    AGENTS    IN    THE    TREATMENT    OF 

DISEASE. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  treatment  of  disease  by  other 
methods  than  the  administration  of  medicine  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  quacks.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
man  who  objects  to  drugs  need  not  go  outside  the  ranks  of  legit- 
imate practitioners  to  get  other  forms  of  treatment,  and  he  who 
is  willing  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  a  cure  can 
supplement  his  medicines  with  a  whole  battery  of  effective  thera- 
peutic agents  that  were  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  unused,  a 
few  years  ago.  M.  Alfred  de  Vaulabelle  writes  on  this  subject 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  29).  Instead  of  resorting  almost  exclu- 
sively to  drugs,  physicians,  he  says,  are  beginning  to  utilize 
energy  in  its  multiple  forms.  We  know  that  air,  when  pure, 
performs,  through  the  oxygen  that  it  contains,  the  functions  of 
nutrition  ;  that  it  possesses  special  properties  according  to  its 
composition  ;  that  dry  air,  moist  air,  cold  air,  hot  air,  that  which 
prevails  on  the  sea  or  the  coast,  the  atmosphere  of  the  plains  and 
that  of  the  forests,  are  factors  of  which  we  must  take  account, 
and  whose  effects  on  the  organism  are  more  appreciable  than  is 
generally  believed.  Like  air,  light  has  a  very  great  influence  on 
our  organs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  stimulants  of  animal 
and  vegetable  energy,  that  which  contributes  especially  to  the 
development  of  hemoglobin  and  chlorophyll.  A  special  method 
of  treatment  called  heliotherapy,  we  are  told  by  the  writer,  has 
now  been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  nervous  system.  Near 
Trieste,  in  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  at  an  altitude  of  2,500 
feet,  neurasthenics  are  made  to  take  actual  "sun-baths  "  which 
cure  them  in  a  short  time.  Dr.  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  inventor 
of  "phototherapy, "  has  cured  in  a  few  months  very  refractory  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  In  his  phototherapic  institute  at  Lysyria,  he 
has  cured  300  out  of  400  cases  of  lupus,  that  frightful  germ  dis- 
ease that  so  disfigures  the  countenance,  and  he  has  successfully 
treated  various  cancerous  maladies  and  even  tuberculosis.  He 
employs  not  only  sunlight,  but  also  the  electric  arc.  M.  de  Vau- 
labelle continues : 

"The  purifying  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  such  that,  according 
to  Marshall,  the  spores  of  anthrax,  one  of  the  most  hardy  bacilli 
known,  rapidly  become  incapable  of  germinating  in  sunlight. 
Bacteria,  even  when  they  are  not  destroyed  by  light,  are  so  af- 
fected that  the  ferments  or  toxins  that  they  serete  are  profound!  v 
modified  in  their  specific  virulence 

"We  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  good  effects  of  '  thermother- 
apy,'  'hydrotherapy,'  and  '  electrotherapy.' 

"  Every  one  knows  the  important  part  played  by  heat  in  medi- 


cine and  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  subjecting  the  extrem- 
ities of  a  sick  person   to  high  temperatures.     The  oven  of  M. 
Thallerman  enables  us  to  raise  the  temperature  in  dry  air  to  no 
and  even  to  130    [230    and  266'  1*".J  without  occasioning   the  in- 
supportable pain  caused  by  vapor  baths.     In  contrast  to  thermo- 
therapy  we  have  frigotherapy,  whose  applications  become  daily 
more  numerous.     M.  Raoul   Pictet  lowers  the  exterior  tempera- 
ture of  the  patient  to  —no''  [— l66c  F.]  without  causing  any  other 
sensation  than  an  agreeable   freshness.      Often  the  patient  : 
from  the  treatment  with  an  appetite  that  no  medicine  could  hi 
given  him,  and,  what  is  better  still,  cured  of  the  nervous  trouble 
or  the  indigestion  from  which  he  has  perhaps  suffered  for  a  long 
time.     Finally,  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  regain  appetite  that 
has  long   failed   them,  when    frequent   applications  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  are  made  to  the  stomach. 

"Thanks  to  hydrotherapy,  the  practise  of  which  dates  only 
from  1827  and  is  due  to  a  peasant  of  Groefenberg.  in  Silesia,  a 
very  large  number  of  invalids  have  been  relieved.  It  is  to  Priess- 
nitz  that  we  owe  the  first  establishment  for  undertaking  the 
treatment  of  patients  with  cold  water — a  method  at  first  badly 
managed,  but  since  modified  by  able  pliysicians.  It  now  renders 
signal  services  in  almost  all  chronic  affections  except  those  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

"Electrotherapy  also  does  good  daily.  Its  application  dates 
from  1740,  when  Jalabert  first  advised  static  electricity  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  maladies.  But  it  is  only  since  the  investi- 
gations of  Manduyt,  Duboneix,  Poma,  Sarlandiere,  Prof.  Jules 
Cloquet.  Dr.  Duchesne,  J.  Guitard,  and  A.  Becquerel,  that  dy- 
namic electricity  has  been  used  successfully  in  treating  neuralgic 
affections  and  particularly  sciatica,  muscular  rheumatism,  hyper- 
esthesia, anesthesia,  the  paralysis  of  sense-organs,  etc.  By- 
means  of  the  high-frequency  currents  obtained  with  D'Arson- 
val's  apparatus  we  are  now  able  to  cure  nervous  maladies  and 
diseases  of  exhaustion.  Placed  in  the  center  of  a  large  cylinder 
formed  by  a  spirally  wound  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes,  the  patient  is  subjected,  without  actual  contact  with  the 
conductor,  and  without  feeling  the  least  discomfort,  to  treatment 
whose  good  effects  he  feels  at  once. 

"Finally,  by  mechanotherapy,  several  institutions  for  which 
exist  in  Paris  and  abroad,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  vitality  to 
the  muscles  by  giving  them  appropriate  movements ;  and  by  vi- 
brotherapy we  can  cure  some  cases  of  neuralgia  by  material 
vibration." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY    IS  NEW    BREAD    INDIGESTIBLE? 

\|  EW  bread  is  commonly  considered  indigestible,  and  with 
*■  '  reason  ;  but,  according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Lan- 
cet (London) ,  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Hot  rolls  when  masticated 
properly  should  not  offer  any  difficulty  to  the  digestive  organs. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"A  slice  of  stale  bread  on  being  broken  with  the  teeth  resolves 
into  more  or  less  hard  gritty  particles  which,  unless  they  were 
softened  by  the  saliva,  would  be  almost  impossible  to  swallow. 
The  particles  would  irritate  the  throat  and  the  gullet.  The  fact 
is,  therefore,  that  man  is  compelled  thoroughly  to  masticate  and 
to  impregnate  stale  bread  with  saliva  before  he  swallows  it. 
This  act,  of  course,  partially  digests  the  bread  and  thus  makes 
it  in  a  fit  state  for  digestion  and  absorption  farther  on  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  This  is  why  stale  bread  appears  to  be  more  di- 
gestible than  new  bread.  New  bread,  on  the  contrary,  is  soft. 
doughy,  or  plastic,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  to  soften 
it  with  saliva,  hence  it  escapes  the  preliminary  digestive  action 
of  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva.  New  bread,  in  other  words,  is  in 
reality  '  bolted, '  and  'bolting'  accounts  for  many  of  the  ills  ari- 
sing from  dyspepsia.  Accordingly,  hot  rolls  should  be  enjoyed 
for  breakfast  without  any  fear  of  dyspepsia  so  long  as  the  bread 
is  good  and  so  long  as  pains  are  taken  to  masticate  it  thor- 
oughly." 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  dog  will  "bolt  "  a 
piece  of  meat,  but,  when  eating  a  piece  of  bread,  he  will  keep  it 
in  his  mouth  some  time  and  will  almost  labor  over  it  before  swal- 
lowing it.  The  dog,  we  are  told,  thus  teaches  a  very  important 
physiological  lesson.  There  is  very  little  that  the  mouth  can  do 
in  the  way  of  digesting  meat,  beyond  reducing  it,  by  means  of 
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the  teeth,  to  a  convenient  form.     But  the  case  is  different  with 
bread.     The  writer  continues  : 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  stale  bread  is  not  more  dry  than  new 
bread,  for  on  submitting  stale  bread  for  a  short  time  to  a  high 
temperature  it  regains  its  condition  of  newness  and  becomes  soft 
or  plastic,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  moisture  is  of 
•necessity  driven  off  in  the  operation.  It  is  probable  that  in  new 
bread  there  is  free  water  present,  while  in  stale  bread  the  water 
is  still  there,  but  in  a  condition  of  true  chemical  combination,  and 
it  is  this  combination  which  compels  us  thoroughly  to  moisten 
and  to  masticate  stale  bread  before  we  consign  it  to  the  gastric 
centers.  Similarly  the  indigestibility  of  the  Norfolk  dumpling  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  tough,  doughy  consistency 
and  therefore  should  receive  considerable  mastication  before  it  is 
swallowed.  It  is  a  sound  physiological  plan,  therefore,  to  adopt 
— as  it  is  said  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted — the  habit  of  chew- 
ing each  morsel  a  great  number  of  times." 


ARE   WE   WASTING    OUR   OXYGEN? 

MAN  can  not  live  without  oxygen.  Moreover,  this  oxygen 
must  be  free  in  the  atmosphere  and  not  chemically  com- 
bined with  other  substances.  The  combination  that  takes  place 
in  combustion  or  in  the  human  organism  ties  up  just  so  much  of 
the  available  oxygen,  which  is  restored  to  a  free  state  chiefly 
through  the  action  of  plant  life.  In  a  recent  lecture  in  England, 
Lord  Kelvin  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  are  wasting  our  oxy- 
gen supply,  and  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  mankind  may  be  uni- 
versal suffocation.  His  position  is  thus  summarized  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  devotes  an  editorial  to  the  subject : 

"Lord  Kelvin  remarked  at  the  outset  that  when  the  earth  be- 
gan to  cool  it  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and 
carbonic-acid  gases,  without  any  free  oxygen.  All,  or  almost 
all.  the  oxygen  of  our  present  atmosphere  has  been  produced  by 
vegetation.  During  thousands  of  centuries  trees  and  herbs  have 
continued  to  furnish  all  the  oxygen  which  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  men  and  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  plants  have  stored  up 
vast  quantities  of  carbon  under  the  form  of  wood  and  foliage. 
Our  coal-beds  are  nothing  but  fossil  vegetation. 

"If  we  grant  that  there  was  no  store  of  oxygen  in  the  primitive 
atmosphere,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  now  in  our  air 
is  precisely  sufficient  for  the  combustion  of  all  the  vegetation  now 
alive  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  its  dead  remains  now 
buried  below  the  surface.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
is  increased  by  the  increase  of  vegetation,  diminished  by  the 
combustion  of  vegetable  matter.  Starting  from  such  well-known 
facts,  Lord  Kelvin  seeks  to  draw  up  the  balance-sheet  for  our 
oxygen  supply,  and  he  reasons  thus  :  Every  square  meter  of  the 
earth's  surface  supports,  on  the  average,  io  tons  of  air,  which 
contains  about  2  tons  of  oxygen.  As  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
510  millions  of  millions  of  square  meters,  it  follows  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  oxygen  at  our  disposition  is  1,020  millions  of  millions 
of  tons.  Since  this  quantity  must  be  sufficient  to  consume  all 
combustibles  derived  from  vegetation,  and  since  one  ton  of  such 
fuel  requires  about  three  tons  of  oxygen,  there  can  not  be  on  the 
globe  more  than  340  millions  of  millions  of  tons  of  such  combus- 
tibles. Moreover,  not  all  of  this  supply  is  at  our  disposition, 
since  much  of  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and  much  of  it  lies 
below  the  ocean  beds.  These,  then,  are  the  riches  at  our  hand. 
How  have  we  expended  them  since  machines  requiring  fuel  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe? 

"The  population  of  the  globe  is  about  1,500,000,000  persons. 
Each  one  of  us,  then,  has  to  his  credit  only  some  200,000  tons  of 
combustibles.  This  is  not  a  large  amount  when  we  consider  the 
annual  expense  of  a  great  manufactory.  Lord  Kelvin's  calcula- 
tions, based  on  these  and  other  data,  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fuel  supply  of  the  world  will  be  exhausted  within  the 
next  five  centuries." 

This  lecture  of  the  great  English  physicist,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  alarm  at  the  extravagant  waste  of  oxygen  by  modern 
manufacturing  processes,  has  been  discussed  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society,  who 


answers  its  gloomy  predictions  as  follows,  to  quote  the  abstract 
given  in  The  Sun  : 

"In  the  first  place  the  predictions  are  but  one  of  those feux 
a" esprit  pleasing  to  learned  men  who  are  speculating  upon  data 
that  are  manifestly  incomplete.  They  have  their  use  in  calling 
attention  to  existing  abuses,  but  do  not  present  irrevocable  con- 
clusions. Is  it  established  that  the  only  source  of  oxygen  is  from 
plants?  This  is  not  yet  proved.  Again,  replying  to  one  paradox 
by  another,  let  us  call  to  mind  that  in  the  world' s  supply  of  water 
we  have  great  mines  of  oxygen  yet  to  be  exploited.  By  trying 
the  laboratory  experiments  on  the  electrolysis  of  water  on  a  great 
scale,  by  dynamos  instead  of  by  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  by  using 
waterfalls  as  sources  of  power,  we  can  distil  the  seas  and  oceans 
into  oxygen.  Our  descendants  need  not  die  of  asphyxiation. 
Finally,  is  there  not  a  grave  error  in  the  very  basis  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin's reasoning?  The  waters  of  the  globe  are  but  a  combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Which  was  born  first  on  the  globe — 
the  oceans  or  the  plants?  Did  not  the  primordial  nebula  contain 
a  supply  of  oxygen?  Have  we  not  now  at  command  vast  res- 
ervoirs of  this  indispensable  gas  of  which  Lord  Kelvin  has  taken 
no  account?  " 


APE-MEN    IN   AFRICA? 

SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  whose  discovery  in  Central  Africa 
of  a  giraffe-like  animal  hitherto  known  only  from  its  fossil 
remains,  and  supposed  to  be  extinct,  was  lately  noted  in  these 
columns,  is  now  credited  with  the  still  more  interesting  discov- 
ery of  a  tribe  of  natives  who  approach  much  near  to  the  ape  than 
any  hitherto  known.  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  reports 
that  Sir  Harry's  investigation  leads  to  a  confirmation  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  are  in  Africa  living  types  of  the  first  kind  of  negro 
who  entered  that  continent  from  Asia,  and  that  this  negro  is 
slightly  nearer  to  the  ape  than  the  better  developed  types  of  black 
men  who  predominate.  Says  the  discoverer,  in  an  interview 
printed  in  The  Telegraph  : 

"I  hope  that  the  public  interested  in  these  matters  will  not 
form  any  exaggerated  ideas  on  the  subject  until  the  material 
which  I  have  gathered  has  been  properly  examined  by  anthro- 
pologists and  my  own  impression  as  to  the  somewhat  simian 
character  of  these  natives  is  confirmed.  The  ape-like  people  to 
whom  I  refer  seem  to  constitute  the  underlying  stratum  of  the 
population  of  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  great  Kongo  forest,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Albert  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Ruwenzori,  and  also, 
strange  to  say,  on  the  west  slope  of  Mount  Elgon,  the  extinct 
volcano  which  lies  about  150  miles  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile. 

"The  general  characteristics  of  these  ape-like  people — who 
sometimes  constitute  a  tribe  of  pariahs  by  themselves  and  some- 
times crop  up  as  a  type  in  the  middle  of  other  tribes — are  a  dirty 
yellow  skin,  a  poor  development  of  the  back  of  the  head,  eyes 
rather  close  together,  with  prominent  eyebrows,  low  and  much 
wrinkled  foreheads.  The  hair  is  woolly,  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
negro,  tho  it  sometimes  tends  to  be  brownish  in  color.  The  arms 
are  long  and  the  thumbs  weak.  The  legs  are  a  little  knock- 
kneed,  and  are  often  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  In 
one  instance  in  which  I  took  a  photograph  the  toes  are  turned 
rather  inward. 

"These  people  seem  to  be  very  low  in  the  scale  as  regards  the 
arts  of  life,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  rather 
in  the  position  of  pariah  or  subject  tribes.  In  the  Semliki  valley 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Munande.  Their  stature  as  a 
rule  is  not  much,  if  any,  below  the  average  height  of  humanity. 
I  can  only  say  that  in  general  appearance  they  do  look,  as  I  have 
described  them,  very  ape-like,  but  too  much  stress  should  not  be 
laid  on  my  general  impression  in  this  respect  until  the  measure- 
ments which  I  have  made  of  their  heads  and  bodies  are  discussed 
by  a  competent  authority  on  anthropometry.  The  photographs, 
also,  which  I  hope  soon  to  get  printed,  and  which  I  propose  to 
exhibit  when  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  November,  should  enable  people  to  form  a  correct  im- 
pression as  to  the  affinities  of  this  low  type  of  negro. 

"Are  they  docile?  Well,  those  of  the  Banande  whom  I  have 
met  on  the  verge  of  the  Kongo  forest  seem  to  be  very  wild  and 
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timid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Banande  who  come  from  the  west 
side  of  Mount  Ruwenzori  were  hired  porters,  in  no  way  afraid 
of  the  white  man  and  most  willing  to  be  photographed  or  meas- 
ured. I  have  a  kind  of  impression  that  this  ape-like  type  of  negro 
represents  something  like  the  original  stock— the  earliest  form  of 
negro  man  that  entered  the  African  continent  from  Asia.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  as  tho  in  my  journeys  I  could  trace  it  cropping  up 
here  and  there  through  East  Central  Africa,  and  not  only  over 
the  line  I  have  described,  but  also  much  to  the  south  of  Tan- 
ganyka,  not  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Lualaba  and  the 
Kafue. 

"I  have  not  actually  been  to  that  district  myself,  but  I  freed 
some  large  caravans  of  slaves  once  that  were  being  brought  by 
Arabs  from  the  district  between  the  Kafue  and  the  Lualaba,  and 
among  these  slaves  I  was  much  struck  with  the  apish  appearance 
which  I  have  just  described  in  connection  with  the  Banande.  It 
is  evident  there  must  be  something  peculiar  about  these  scattered 
types  on  the  verge  of  the  Kongo  forest,  since  they  made  the  same 
impression  on  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Sharp  as  they  have  done  on 
myself." 

Electric  Printing. — Electricity  may  be  about  to  cause  a 
complete  revolution  in  printing,  says  U Electricien  (Paris;. 
An  English  photographer,  Mr.  Green,  it  says,  has  declared  war, 
not  on  presses  and  types,  but  on  printer's  ink,  which  he  believes 
he  has  rendered  superfluous,  and  on  the  present  kind  of  paper, 
which  he  wishes  to  change.  Z' Electricien  describes  the  new 
process  as  follows : 

"His  [Green's]  chief  invention  consists  in  an  'electrographic ' 
paper,  whose  composition  is  yet  a  secret.  This  new  paper,  which 
is  easily  decomposed  under  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  will 
not  cost  any*  more  than  common  paper,  we  are  assured  ;  besides 
this  it  will  have  to  receive  no  glaze,  as  is  necessary  for  ink.  Mr. 
Green  asserts  that  he  can  not  only  do  away  with  ink  but  also 
with  the  cylinders  or  forms  now  in  use.  He  connects  the  cylin- 
der of  the  rotary  press  or  the  form  of  the  common  press  to  the 
positive  pole  of  a  dynamo  or  a  storage-battery,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  connects  the  negative  pole  to  the  cylinder  or  plate  that 
carries  the  paper.  The  circuit  is  thus  closed  across  the  paper  at 
points  where  the  two  metallic  surfaces  are  in  contact.  Thus  the 
electric  paper  undergoes  a  decomposition  which  blackens  it 
wherever  the  raised  types  touch  it.  This  transformation  of  the 
paper  and  the  resulting  change  of  color  constitute  a  well-known 
chemical  phenomenon  due  to  electrolysis.  This  system  of  print- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  known,  We  are  assured  that  the 
trials  have  been  remarkably  successful." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  new  drug,  dymal,  or  salicylate  of  didymium,  is  obtained,  according  to 
La  Science  pour  Tous,  as  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  for 
the  Welsbach  incandescent  light.  Says  that  journal  :  "It  is  an  excellent 
topical,  siccative,  and  antiseptic  remedy.  .  .  .  Dymal  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  a  ten-per-cent.  pomade  in  cases  of  burns,  ulceration,  and  irrita- 
tion, with  satisfactory  effects." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

"There  are  reports  from  New  England,"  says  The  'Textile  Record,  "of  a 
remarkable  artificial  fuel  superior  to  coal  in  heat-efficiency,  and  contain- 
ing not  a  particle  of  coal  in  the  shape  of  waste  or  in  any  other  shape. 
Modern  chemistry  has  gone  so  far  ahead  that  it  can  probably  construct 
from  cheap  materials  a  chemical  combination  better  than  that  made  rudely 
by  the  processes  of  nature  when  the  coal  deposits  were  laid.  Coal  is  the 
best  fuel  that  nature  has  provided  ;  but  scientific  man  in  many  matters 
has  much  improved  upon  the  productions  of  nature,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  A  high  price  for  a 
ton  of  fuel  which  would  give  off  no  smoke  and  leave  no  ashes,  or  almost 
none,  would  be  a  low  price  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  cost  of  coal  ; 
and  the  New  England  experimenters  seem  at  least  to  have  approximated 
this  result." 

The  length  between  terminals  of  the  new  East  River  bridge,  according  to 
The  Scientific  American,  is  7,200  feet;  "the  length  of  main  span,  center  to 
center  of  the  towers,  will  be  1,600  feet  ;  the  foundations  of  the  towers  are 
timber  and  concrete  caissons  sunk  to  bed-rock.  On  these  are  masonry 
piers  which  are  carried  up  to  23  feet  above  high  water.  The  steel  towers 
extend  335  feet  above  the  river  and  442  feet  above  the  lowest  foundation. 
The  anchorages  for  resisting  the  pull  of  the  cables  measure  182  feet  in 
width,  158  feet  in  depth,  and  120  feet  from  the  foundations  to  the  coping. 
Forty  feet  of  the  mass  will  be  below  the  street  level,  above  which  it  will 
extend  some  80  feet.  Each  anchorage  contains  44,507  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
sonry, and  its  total  weight  is  125,000  tons.  The  total  pull  of  the  four  cables 
upon  each  anchorage  is  20,250  tons." 


DOES   THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    NEED 
MIRACLES? 

THE  belief  in  the  continuous  presence  of  miracles  was  held 
by  the  whole  Christian  Church,  East  and  West,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Since  that  event,  the  various  religious 
bodies  which  seceded  from  the  historic  Western  church  have  with 
little  exception  held  that  the  age  of  miracles  ended  with  the 
apostolic  era.  Within  the  past  century  this  tendency  has  been 
carried  back  still  farther  by  many  Christian  students  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  credibility  of  most  or  all  of  the  Old-Testament 
miracles  lias  been  questioned,  as  the  Boston  Congregaiionalist 
lately  pointed  out,  "in  proportion  as  doubt  of  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  these  ancient  records  has  grown."  The  same  journal 
asks:  "Is  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel  challenged  now  if  he  calls 
the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  a  myth,  and  of 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  a  parable?"     And  it  continues: 

"  Less  courage  thus  far  is  shown  in  challenging  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  some  scholars  frankly  say  that  they 
are  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  faith.  Many  Christian  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible  feel  the  doubts  which  they  do  not  express. 
Here  and  there  one  confesses  that  he  is  positive  about  no  miracle 
except  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  And  it  is  even  a  question 
whether,  if  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  refuse  to  avow  a 
belief  that  the  body  of  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  grave  alive,  he 
would  be  refused  ordination.  The  signs  that  John  cites  in  his 
Gospel  have  much  less  power  than  formerly  to  persuade  men 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Will  the  witnesses 
be  believed  if  belief  in  the  signs  is  abandoned? 

"A  craving  for  miracles  is  manifest.  As  belief  in  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  has  declined  in  the  church,  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  are  showing  their  belief  in  modern  miracles.  Faith  ju- 
rists tell  wonderful  stories  of  diseases  banished  by  prayer  and 
the  word  of  power ;  and  the  death  of  those  who  declared  them- 
selves healed  by  faith  does  not  shake  the  faith  of  survivors. 
Christian  Scientists  go  farther,  and  declare  that  disease  is  a  de- 
lusion and  death  also,  and  that  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  as 
they  teach  it  will  banish  the  delusion.  The  subjects  of  their 
weekly  assemblies  consist  mainly  of  signs  and  witnesses.  Can 
the  Christian  Church  live  and  grow  through  the  witnesses  with- 
out the  signs?  It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  if  the  only  signs 
and  wonders  to  convince  men  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  oc- 
curred in  the  first  Christian  century,  or  before,  the  rehearsal  of 
them  will  not  give  power  to  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  church  is  laying  greater  emphasis  than  ever  before  on  our 
Lord's  command,  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  whole  creation.'  Mark  joins  to  these  words  the  Lord's 
assurance,  'These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,'  and  the 
prominent  signs  promised  were  casting  out  demons,  speaking 
new  tongues,  immunity  from  disease,  and  healing  the  sick.  It 
is  true  that  doubt  is  raised  concerning  the  genuineness  of  these 
passages.  Two  of  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  do  not  contain 
them.  But  Matthew  joins  to  the  same  command  of  Jesus  His 
assurance  that  He  has  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
that  He  will  be  always  with  His  disciples.  The  statement  at- 
tributed to  Jesus  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
that  He  would  continue  to  exercise  His  authority  ami  demon- 
strate His  presence  by  signs  following  them  that  believe  was  be- 
yond question  the  faith  of  the  early  church.  Has  that  faith  been 
surrendered  because  such  signs  ceased  to  follow,  or  did  the  signs 
cease  because  faith  in  the  authority  of  Jesus  grew  weak? 

"However  these  questions  may  be  answered — and  the  demand 
for  satisfactory  answers  grows  constantly  more  urgent — the 
church  can  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the  world  only  by  the  evi- 
dence of  divine  authority  within  it.  And  the  evidence  of  that 
authority  in  its  members  which  ever  has  convinced  the  world  has 
been  'the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  by 
signs  that  followed.'  The  company  of  believers  in  Christ  will 
impress  the  world  only  by  showing  that  they  have  power  which 
the  world  has  not.  Men  will  pray  when  they  see  that  prayer 
brings  answer  in  gifts  of  power.  Men  will  learn  and  obey  the 
words  of  Christ  when  they  see  that  knowledge  of  Him  enriches 
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and  transfigures  life.  The  church  must  show  itself  different  from 
and  above  the  world  if  it  is  to  transform  the  world.  And  all  that 
the  church  needs  for  this  purpose  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  gift  is  promised  to  them  that  ask.  The  result  of  His  in- 
dwelling will  be  signs  which  will  demonstrate  His  presence. 
Whether  or  not  they  shall  include  manifest  banishing  of  disease 
from  the  body  we  do  not  affirm.  But  they  do  include  transfor- 
mations of  character  which  are  miracles  of  grace,  and  which  en- 
noble and  purify  the  body.  They  include  self-denial  for  Christ's 
sake  and  sacrifice  for  others  for  the  sake  of  mankind  for  whom 
Christ  died,  which  are  the  fruit  only  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
which  are  the  deeds  always  wrought  in  men  through  complete 
surrender  to  that  indwelling  Spirit.  These  are  the  miracles 
which  the  church  imperatively  needs.  She  can  have  them  for 
the  asking." 


"THE    BUDDHIST    DISCOVERY   OF  AMERICA." 

LAST  year  we  gave  some  comment  on  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  Japanese  Buddhist  mission  in  America.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  missionary  enterprise  undertaken  by  Bud- 
dhism on  this  continent,  if  the  surmises  of  Prof.  John  Fryer,  of 


ROOM  OF  MOSAICS  IN    A  TEMPLE   AT  MITI.A,    ALMOST   A   COUNTERPART  OK   BUDDHIST  TEMPLRS  FOUNT) 

IN   JAVA,    NORTH   CHINA,    AND   MONGOLIA. 

Courtesy  of  Harper  s  Monthly. 

the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  the  University 
of  California,  are  correct.  Dr.  Fryer  brings  together  a  curious 
collection  of  facts  and  speculations  which  he  thinks  points  to  a 
Buddhist  discovery  and  evangelization  of  the  Western  coast  of 
North  and  South  America  early  in  the  Christian  era.  Indeed, 
the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  stated  by  him  in 
a  far  more  positive  form  than  most  scientific  archeologists  will 
probably  be  willing  to  accept,  for  he  asserts  that  the  result  of 
recent  investigations  is  that  "link  after  link,  a  chain  of  evidence 
of  the  early  arrival  of  Buddhist  missionaries  in  America  has 
already  been  found  which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of 
all  who  are  not  wilfully  skeptical."  In  Harper's  Magazine 
(July)  he  writes : 

"The  ease  of  making  a  trip  from  Asia  to  America  along  the 
Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands  to  Alaska  strikes  one  at  the  first 
glance.  Starting  from  Kamtehatka,  which  was  early  known  to 
the  Chinese,  and  to  a  certain  extent  uuder  their  control,  the  voy- 
age in  an  open  boat  or  canoe,  following  the  great  thermal  ocean 


current,  could  at  most  times  of  the  year  be  undertaken  without 
the  least  danger  or  difficulty,  it  being  unnecessary  to  be  more 
than  a  short  time  out  of  sight  of  land.  From  Alaska  down  the 
American  coast  the  journey  would  be  still  easier.  Such  a  trip, 
compared  with  some  of  the  well-authenticated  wanderings  of 
Buddhist  priests,  especially  of  those  who  traveled  overland  be- 
tween China  and  India,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Each  part  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Asia  to  America  would  be  as  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  the  various  chains  of  islands  in  the  fifth  century  as  it  is  now. 
Hence  the  zealous  missionary,  determined  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mands of  Buddha  and  carry  his  gospel  to  all  lands,  would 
merely  ,have  to  press  on  from  one  island  to  another.  The  na- 
tives of  each  island  would  tell  him  of  the  large  continent  farther 
east ;  and  thus  he  would  ultimately  find  himself  in  America. 

"The  direct  evidence  of  this  early  Buddhist  mission,  tho  chiefly- 
based  on  Chinese  historical  documents,  covers  also  the  traditions, 
histories,  religious  beliefs,  and  antiquities  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica, extending  all  the  way  down  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico,  as  well  as  to  many  localities  lying  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  From  early  times  the  Chinese  classics,  as  well  as 
the  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  works,  allude  to  a  coun- 
try or  continent  at  a  great  distance  to  the  east  of  China,  under  )he 
name  of  Fusang  or  Fusu.     Its  approximate  distance  is  given  as 

twenty  thousand  //,  or  above  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles.  Its  breadth  is 
stated  to  be  ten  thousand  //,  or  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  A  wide  sea  is  said  to  lie  beyond 
it,  which  would  seem  like  a  reference  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Professor  Fryer  lays  some  stress  upon 
the  well-known  narrative  found  in  Chinese 
archives  of  a  visit  to  the  land  of  Fusang 
by  Hui  Shen,  who  was  a  native  of  Co- 
chene,  or  Cabul,  which  was  the  great 
center  of  Buddhist  missionary  exertions 
in  early  times.  The  narrative  states  that 
Hui  Shen,  in  the  year  499  a.d.,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Yung  Yuan,  came 
from  the  country  of  Fusang  to  King- 
chow,  the  capital  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsi, 
situated  on  the  river  Yang-tse.  Among 
other  things,  Hui  Shen  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fusang  were  formerly  in  ignorance 
of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  but  during 
the  reign  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Ta 
Ming,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  or  about  a.d. 
458,  there  were  five  bikshus  or  Buddhist 
monks,  from  Cabul,  who  traveled  there 
and  promulgated  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines,  books,  and  images  of  Bud- 
dhism. He  gave  particulars  of  the  jour- 
ney through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
Alaska,  with  the  length  of  the  route,  and  a  description  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  a  hundred  details  relating  to  flora,  fauna,  manners,  customs, 
and  government,  says  Professor  Fryer,  the  Chinese  account  of 
this  new  country,  due  east  from  China  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miies,  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  and  of  Mexico  in  particular,  and  with  no  other  region. 
Professor  Fryer  also  mentions  some  of  the  direct  corrobora- 
tions of  his  hypothesis  to  be  found  in  Mexico  to-day.     He  writes  : 

"The  religious  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  nations  of  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  their  architecture,  their  calen- 
dar, their  arts,  and  many  other  things  which  were  found  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  conquered  America,  exhibit  the  most  sur- 
prising coincidences  with  the  details  of  Asiatic  beliefs  and  Asi- 
atic civilization.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  those  independ- 
ent observers  who  have  known  nothing  of  the  story  of  Hui  Shen 
have  been  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
communication  between  America  and  Asia  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era 
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"Searching  for  traces  of  Buddhist  origin  among  the  old  names 
of  persons,  places,  and  things  in  America  brings  to  light  some 
curious  facts.  The  name  '  Buddha  '  is  not  in  general  use  in 
Asia,  but  instead  is  used  his  patronymic,  '  Gautama,'  or  the  name 
of  his  race,  '  Sakhya. '  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  these  names 
constantly  recurring  in  America.  In  the  places  Guatemala, 
Huatamo,  etc.,  in  the  high  priest  Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find 
echoes  of  the  first  of  these  names.  In  Oaxaca,  Zacatecas,  Sacate- 
pex,  Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc.,  we  find  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
second.  In  fact,  the  high  priest  of  Mixteca  had  the  title 'Tay- 
sacca, '  or  the  man  of  Sacca.  On  an  image  representing  Buddha 
at  Palenque  there  is  the  name  '  Chaac-mol,'  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  Sakhyamuni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of  Bud- 
dha's names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibet  and  North  China 
are  called  'lamas,'  and  the  Mexican  priest  is  known  as  the 
'tlama. '  A  deified  priest  or  lama,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  on 
a  small  island  near  the  Colorado  River,  had  the  name  of  Quatu 
Sacca,  which  seems  to  combine  the  two  names  Gautama  and 
Sakhya 

"When  we  come  to  look  for  visible  traces  of  Buddhism  among 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico,  we  are  soon  amply  rewarded.  Images 
and  sculptured  tablets,  ornaments,  temples,  pyramids,  etc., 
abound  that  can  not  well  be  ascribed  to  any  other  source  with 
the  show  of  reason.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: A  large  image  found  in  Campeachy  representing  accu- 
rately a  Buddhist  priest  in  his  robes.  An  image  of  Buddha  at 
Palenque,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  seat  formed  of  two  lions 
placed  back  to  back  closely  representing  images  found  in  India 
and  China.  An  elaborate  elephant-faced  god  found  among  the 
Aztecs,  which  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Indian  image  of 
Ganesha.  A  Buddhist  altar  or  table  of  stone  found  at  Palenque. 
Figures  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  with  an  aureola  around 
his  head,  and  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ux- 
mal,  Palenque,  etc.,  being  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  images 
found  in  niches  both  inside  and  outside  of  Buddhist  temples  in 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  A  perfect  elephant's  head  sculptured 
on  the  walls  at  Palenque,  the  elephant  being  the  usual  symbol  of 
Buddha  in  Asia,  and  no  elephants  being  found  in  America.  An 
old  Mexican  image  now  in  the  Ethnographical  Society's  mu- 
seum at  Paris,  and  depicting  Buddha  sitting  in  the  usual  cross- 
legged  attitude,  with  an  inscription  on  either  side,  one  of  the 
characters  being  evidently  intended  for  the  Chinese  character  for 
Buddha 

"The  enormous  temples  or  palaces  at  Palenque  and  Mitla  are 
almost  the  counterparts  of  Buddist  temples  that  are  found  in 
Asia,  particularly  in  Java,  North  China,  and  Mongolia,  the  large 
pyramidal  base  and  the  mode  of  construction  all  seeming  to 
point  to  Buddhist  origin.  The  ornaments  in  the  walls  of  the 
temples  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  are  similar  in  design  to  those 
of  many  buildings  in  China  and  India;  particularly  the  pattern 
known  as  the  '  Greek  fret '  or  '  Greek  key  '  pattern,  which  is 
found  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  diamond  fret,  labyrinth 
fiet,  meander  fret,  double  fret — having  the  fillets  interlacing  at 
right  angles — and  others  for  which  we  have  no  names.  These 
may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  pictures  of  the  walls  of  the  'Room 
of  Mosaics,'  of  Mitla,  at  Uxmal,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  Bud- 
dhist cross,  or  symbol  of  Buddha,  carved  on  a  pillar  at  Pal- 
enque." 


THE     WORKING     CREED     OF     PRESBYTERIANS. 

SINCE  the  recent  discussions  on  creed  revision  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  indeed  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  numerous  writers  that  Presbyterians  no  longer  ac- 
cept Calvinism  and  its  chief  official  statement,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  were  received  by  the 
seventeenth-century  divines  who  formulated  them.  The  Inde- 
pendent y  for  instance,  lately  said  :  "The  actual  working-creed  of 
Presybterians  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Westminster  divines  "  ;  and 
it  added  that  the  present  creed,  "in  all  enlightened  countries, 
differs  from  that  of  the  Westminster  fathers  as  much  as  the  creed 
of  the  Andover  or  New  Haven  faculty  differs  from  that  of  Cotton 
Mather." 

One  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  conservative  school 
of   Presbyterianism,    Dr.    Benjamin    B.    Warfield,    professor  of 


theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  takes  issue  with 
this  view.     In  The  Independent  (July  n)  he  says: 

"It  is  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  gross  ignorance  of  the  present 
state  of  religious  thought  that  The  Independent  can  account  for 
the  persistence  of  even  the  modified  Calvinism  it  will  accredit  to 
.Presbyterians.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  accounting 
for  it.  It  is  not  because  they  are  ignorant  of  recent  theological 
thinking  that  Presbyterians  continue  Calvinists.  It  is.  briefly, 
because 'harmony  with  present  Christian  thought  and  scholar- 
ship '  is  not  with  them  the  test  of  religious  truth.  They  make  no 
pretension  of  being  in  harmony  with  these  things.  What  they 
pretend  to  be  in  harmony  with,  and  what  they  purpose  to  remain 
in  harmony  with,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  'Present 
Christian  thought  and  scholarship  '  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a 
high-sounding  name  for  current  opinion.  And  current  opinion 
is  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  revealed  word  of  the  omniscient  God 
as  the  test  and  name  of  truth.  Presbyterians  have  no  wish  to 
anchor  to  the  'winds  of  doctrine'  that  blow  up  and  down  in  the 
barren  spaces  of  the  so-called  '  scholarly  '  world.  Their  ideal  of 
Christian  living  and  teaching  is  not  to  have 

A  creed  for  every  clime  and  age, 

By  mammon's  touch  new  moulded  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

No  cross,  no  war  to  wage. 

They  are  content  even  in  this  age  to  bear  the  cross  of  the  world's 
scorn,  and  to  wage  as  faithfully  as  God  grants  them  ability  to  do 
so  the  war  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  the  old  mystic's  motto  which 
they  would  adopt  for  their  own — tho,  of  course,  not  precisely  in 
the  old  mystic's  sense,  since  their  eye  is  primarily  on  the  written 
word : 

Blest  are  the  ears  that  catch  the  throbbing  whisper  of  the  Lord, 
And  turn  not  to  the  buzzings  of  the  passing  world. 

"No,  this  is  not  the  glorification  of  obscurantism.  There  is  a 
difference  which  it  would  be  well  for  The  Independent  to  mark 
between  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  help- 
lessly dancing  like  a  feather  in  the  wind  raised  by  the  ever- 
changing  hypotheses  of  what  arrogates  to  be  the  world's  think- 
ing. If  we  are  to  infer  ignorance  of  all  that  is  not  'swallowed,' 
we  might  even  accuse  The  Independent  of  ignorance  of  Calvin- 
ism. On  this,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  ;  let  The  Inde- 
pendent square  its  accusations  of  lack  of  intelligence  among  Pres- 
byterians with  its  own  conscience  and  the  Ninth  Commandment 
—if,  indeed,  that  Commandment  can  be  thought  to  be  in  'har- 
mony with  present  Christian  thought  and  scholarship, '  accord- 
ing to  which  (in  The  Independent's  sense)  it  is,  at  least,  not  the 
direct  word  of  God  which  Presbyterians  think  it.  It  is  of  more 
interest  to  remark  that  by  their  continued  adherence  to  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession  Pres- 
byterians do  not  imply  that,  in  their  view,  no  advance  has  been 
made  in  Christian  knowledge  during  the  quarterof  a  millennium 
that  has  intervened  since  the  formulation  of  that  Confession.  Of 
course  there  has  been  advance,  and  Presbyterians  have  borne 
their  full  share  in  making  it.  But  not  all  the  theological  move- 
ments of  our  day  run  in  the  direction  of  advance,  nor  have  the 
real  advances  that  have  been  made  crumbled  the  foundations. 
The  science  of  mathematics,  too,  has  made  great  advances  in  our 
time;  but  the  multiplication  table  stands  firm,  and  it  is  not  the 
Sylvesters  and  Earleys  that  propose  to  abrogate  it.  We  must 
really  learn  to  distinguish  between  advance  and  retrogression. 
And  the  astounding  fact  about  the  present-day  impatience  with 
the  old  formula:  of  faith  is  that  they  are  not  in  the  interests  of 
advance,  but  of  retrogression.  Let  The  Independent  search  and 
see  :  it  will  find  that  no  one  of  the  objections  it  is  accustomed  to 
urge  against  the  Calvinistic  system  has  the  slightest  claim  to 
novelty — that  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  is  not  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  decayed  past,  the  validation  of  which  now 
would  be  the  rehabilitation  of  a  transcended  stage  of  religious 
thinking. 

"The  fact  simply  is  that  teaching  'present  Christian  thought 
and  scholarship  '  is  caught  in  a  powerful,  backward  eddy,  and  it 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Presbyterians  again,  as  so  often  before,  to 
resist  this  retrogressive  flood  in  order  that  advance  may  be  pos- 
sible. All  the  hope  of  progress  in  Christian  thought  lies  to-day, 
as  it  has  often  lain  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  Augustinian  hos;^. 
The  question  which  is  really  raised  by  the  present  assault  on  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  fact  is  just  whether  that  advance 
post   shall   be   held   in  order  that  we  may  go  yet    forward;  or 
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whether  those  who  have  been  elected  to  march  in  the  advance  of 
Christian  thought  shall  be  forced  to  retire  from  their  hard-won 
position  and  commit  it  to  the  future  to  recover  again  the  ground 
thus  given  up.  Presbyterians  are  determined  to  preserve  in  its 
integrity  the  system  of  doctrine  embodied  in  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  not  because  they  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  dead 
conservatism,  nor  because  their  eyes  are  below  that  they  should 
not  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about  them,  but  because 
they  find  themselves  immersed  in  strong  currents  of  restless 
thought  beating  aimlessly  back  and  forth,  through  the  tangles  of 
which  they  know  that  they  know  the  way,  and  because  they  feel 
the  burden  of  the  world  upon  their  shoulders,  and  have  settled 
it  with  themselves  that  they  will  not  sink  beneath  the  waves,  but 
will  bear  that  burden  safely  through  and  carry  it  up  the  slopes 
beyond. 

"That  is  how  Presbyterians  see  themselves." 

The  Independent  in  the  same  issue  thus  replies  to  Dr.  War- 
field : 

"We  did  say  that  'the  actual  working  creed  of  presbyteries  is 
no  longer  that  of  the  Westminster  divines,  and  we  hold  to  it ;  for 
did  not  the  General  Assembly  last  May  vote  just  that  thing? 
Did  it  not  vote  to  have  the  Committee  on  Creed  Revision  pre- 
pare a  short  statement  of  faith,  couched  in  modern  language, 
which  should  be  given  to  the  world  as  the  actual  working  creed 
of  the  church?  Professor  Warfield  knows  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
why  does  he  firid  fault  with  us  for  stating  it?  He  utterly  ignores 
what  has  been  declared  on  this  subject  of  the  confession  by  the 
presbyteries,  and  what  was  done  by  the  General  Assembly  not 
two  months  ago.     Has  he  forgotten  it^ 

"Ah,  but  he  says  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  'expressed  ad- 
herence to  the  Calvinistic  system.'  Of  course  it  has,  to  the  'sys- 
tem,' while  declaring  that  the  Westminster  confession  is  unsat- 
isfactory and  should  be  amended.  Much  depends  on  that  word 
'  system. '  Professor  Warfield  reminds  us  that '  every  office-bearer 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  voluntarily  stood  up  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  solemnly  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  system  of  doc- 
trine embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession  is  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures.'  There  it  is  again,  'system,' 
'system  of  doctrine' — what  does  the  word  mean?  How  much 
does  it  include?     This  is  where  the  confession  comes  in 

"When  Professor  Warfield  requires  a  young  theolog  or  a  griz- 
zled elder  to  subscribe  to  the  '  system  of  doctrine  '  '  contained  '  in 
the  confession,  does  he,  for  example,  understand  him  to  sub- 
scribe, and  does  he  himself  subscribe  unreservedly  to  the  follow- 
ing statements? 

"'By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life, 
and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  Those  angels  and 
men  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained  are  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed  ;  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  defi- 
nite that  it  can  not  be  either  increased  or  diminished." 

"Or  this  about  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve? 

"  '  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was 
imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity.  .  .  .  From  this  original  corruption, 
whereby  we  aic  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite 
to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  do  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual 
transgressions.' 

"Is  that  all  part  of  the  '  system  '  ?     And  this? 

"  '  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  abil- 
ity of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation. ' 

"And  this? 

"  '  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved 
by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and 
how  He  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  [idiots], 
who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  Others  not  elected,  altho  they  may  be  called  by  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  came  to  Christ,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  saved  :  much  less  can  men,  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion,  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so 
diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  that  religion  they  possess  ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested.' 

"And  is  this  subscribed  to  as  part  ot  the  'system  of  faith  '? 

'The  Pope  of  Rome  ...  is  that  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin 
and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself  in  the  church  against 
Christ  and  all  that  is  called  God.' 


"  We  do  not  suppose  that  a  sensible  Presbyterian,  when  taking 
the  ordination  vow,  understands  that  all  this,  some  of  which,  if 
not  all,  is  '  Calvinistic, '  much  of  which  is  untrue  and  all  of  it  ob- 
jectionable in  its  language,  is  part  of  the  '  system  of  doctrine  '  to 
which  he  subscribes.  This,  and  more,  is  dropped  from  the 'ac- 
tual working  creed  of  Presbyterians,'  and  in  so  declaring  we 
make  no  reflection  on  either  their  honesty  or  their  intelligence." 


SOME    RELIGIOUS    ESTIMATES   OF   JOHN 

FISKE. 

AX  examination  of  the  American  religious  press  shows  a  no- 
tably appreciative  and  kindly  estimate  of  the  work  done  by 
the  late  John  Fiske  in  the  interrelated  realms  of  religion,  philos- 
ophy, and  science.  David,  the  perturbed  hero  of  James  Lane 
Allen's  "Reign  of  Law,"  who  could  not  stay  in  the  "Bible  Col- 
lege "  or  the  Christian  Church  thirty  years  ago  because  he  had 
accepted  Darwinian  evolution,  would  have  rubbed  his  eyes  with 
wonder  could  he  have  witnessed  the  praise  accorded  to-day  to 
this  evolutionary  philosopher  by  his  old  adversaries,  the  preach- 
ers. 

The  Watchman  (Bapt. ,  July  u)  remarks  that  in  the  death  of 
John  Fiske  "philosophy  and  history  have  lost  a  peerless  exposi- 
tor, "  and  adds  : 

"Mr.  Fiske  began  his  literary  career  as  an  evolutionist  to 
whom  God  was  simply  the  unknowable.  But  gradually  a  change 
came  over  his  thinking.  In  our  opinion  his  three  little  treatises, 
'  The  Destiny  of  Man, '  '  The  Idea  of  God, '  and  '  Through  Nature 
to  God,'  on  the  whole,  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  that  have  been  made  in  our 
generation.  A  minister  who  attempts  to  assail  evolution  with- 
out a  mastery  of  Mr.  Fiske's  'The  Destiny  of  Man'  and  'The 
Idea  of  God  '  will  probably  attack  a  man  of  straw.  Whether  or 
not  the  reader  agrees  with  Mr.  Fiske's  interpretation  of  evolu- 
tion, he  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  holds  the  evolutionary  hypoth- 
esis in  a  form  that  frees  it  from  the  strongest  objections  com- 
monly urged  by  Christian  theologians.  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Fiske  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  original  minds  in 
philosophy  or  literature,  but  evolutionists  generally  acknowledge 
that  the  credit  should  be  given  to  him  for  the  important  discov- 
ery of  the  relation  of  the  '  lengthening  of  infancy  '  in  man  to  the 
development  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  And 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Fiske  did  more  than  any  scientific 
man  of  his  generation  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  on  an  impregnable  scientific  basis." 

Zion' s  Herald  (Meth.  Episc,  July  io),  in  commenting  on  Pro- 
fessor Fiske's  religious  trilogy,  alluded  to  above,  says  that  had 
he  lived  he  might  have  become  "a  chief  champion  on  the  right 
side  of  the  philosophy  of  religion."  "Through  Nature  to  God," 
it  terms  "singularly  stimulative,  and  remarkably  orthodox"  : 

"  In  it  Mr.  Fiske  presented  Evolution  as  a  bulwark  of  Theism 
and  Religion,  declaring  that 'of  all  the  implications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  with  regard  to  man,  the  very  deepest  and 
strongest  is  that  which  asserts  the  everlasting  reality  of  relig- 
ion,' and  that  '  religion  is  the  largest  and  most  ubiquitous  fact 
connected  with  the  existence  of  mankind  upon  the  earth. '  He 
further  said — for  the  book  lias  throughout  a  high  spiritual  tone — 
that  the  man  who  can  repeat  from  his  heart  the  words  of  the  an- 
cient prophet,  'Tho  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,'  '  is  the 
true  freeman  of  the  universe,  clad  in  stoutest  coat  of  mail  against 
disaster  and  sophistry,  the  man  whom  nothing  can  enslave,  and 
whose  guerdon  is  the  serene  happiness  that  can  never  be  taken 
away. 

The  Living  Church  (High-Church  Prot.  Episc,  July  13)  says: 

"Darwin  wrote  a  good,  plain  style.  Wallace  is  often  admir- 
able. Huxley  would  have  been  a  great  writer,  had  he  not  yielded 
to  spleen.  Spencer  has  marred  many  a  page  by  assuming  his 
own  infallibility.  Grant  Allen  did  not  usually  aim  to  be  more 
than  a  light  skirmisher  on  the  evolution  side.  Fiske  read  all 
that  was  to  be  said  for  the  evolution  theory,  and  stated  it  in  lan- 
guage so  clear  and   so  beautiful   that   he  may  justly   be  ranked 
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with  the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  merely  skims  books  will  say  that  Fiske  kept  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  evolution  school  by  his  style  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing deeper  than  style.  P"iske  was  spiritually  minded.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  evolutionists,  he  accepted  a  great  part  of 
the  radical  Biblical  criticism,  he  is  on  record  as  rejecting  the  his- 
toric truth  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  the  man  recoiled  from 
all  that  is  gross  and  godless.  His  later  writings  show  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  great  doctrine  of  design.  Evolution  modified 
but  did  not  destroy  the  old  belief  that  God  made  the  world  with 
a  purpose." 

Unity  (Unit.,  July  n)  is  of  course  in  full  sympathy  with 
Fiske' s  philosophical  attitude.  The  editor,  long  a  personal 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  philosopher,  says  : 

"  More  clearly  probably  than  any  of  his  predecessors  he  grasped 
the  truth  that  human  history  was  an  evolution  and  that  it  could 
be  written  only  by  one  who  could  apply  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion to  the  corporate  life  of  man.  It  was  in  order  to  fit  himself 
for  this  task  that  he  took  up  incidentally  the  needed  task  of  in- 
terpreting Herbert  Spencer  to  the  masses.  When  the  lectures 
which  resulted  in  his  great  work  entitled  '  Cosmic  Philosophy' 
were  first  given  at  Harvard  University  evolution  was  a  suspected 
doctrine  in  the  class-room.  Now  it  is  either  the  expressed  or 
implied  basis  of  teaching  in  all  departments  in  all  the  colleges 
and  in  most  of  the  churches 

"But  not  as  an  historian  nor  yet  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a 
moralist  and  an  interpreter  of  religion  does  John  Fiske  find  his 
highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people.  Inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  he  gave  at  different  times  to  the  world  the 
little  books  entitled  'The  Thought  of  God,'  'The  Destiny  of 
Man,'  and  'The  Problem  of  Evil.'  These  formed  what  he  him- 
self playfully  called  his  'Sunday-School  Library,'  to  which  he 
hoped  to  make  additions  from  time  to  time.  These  books  belong 
to  the  reconciling  literature  in  the  religion  of  to-day.  They  have 
helped  numberless  men  and  women  to  preserve  their  intellectual 
integrity  and  at  the  same  time  continue  the  cultivation  of  the 
devout  heart,  and,  what  is  better,  a  zealous  conscience." 

Even  The  Christian  Evangelist  (July  n),  a  leading  organ  of 
the  Disciples,  from  whom  David  met  so  much  opposition  on  ac- 
count of  his  evolutionary  views,  has  no  word  of  denunciation  for 
Professor  Fiske.  After  speaking  in  superlative  terms  of  his  work 
as  an  historian,  it  says:  "In  two  fields  [history  and  religion]  he 
has  performed  noteworthy  service.  In  his  two  little  volumes, 
'The  Destiny  of  Man  '  and  'The  Idea  of  God,'  he  gave  to  theistic 
evolution  as  clear  and  convincing  a  statement  as  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived." 


mediator.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  take  up  the  battle  for 
true  Christianity  for  the  Gospel,  because  our  hearts  belong  to  the 
Savior.  There  was  a  time  when  Austria  was  at  the  point  of  be- 
coming Protestant,  but  the  murder  of  John  llus  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  many  thousands  of  the  Czechs  and  the  battle  of  the  White 
.Mountain  forced  our  ancestors  into  the  folds  of  Rome.  We  are 
now  determined  to  carry  this  propaganda  for  Protestantism  to 
all  the  corners  of  the  empire,  but  it  is  not  done  for  the  purposi 
offending  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  least  of  all  out  of  personal 
enmity  to  the  priests  and  other  church  officials  ;  but  it  is  done  for 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  truth." 

At  a  convention  held  by  the  adherents  of  this  movement  in 
Vienna,  the  following  official  declarations  were  adopted: 

"The  '  Away-from-Rome '  movement  is  not  a  struggle  carried 
on  against  God  or  the  moral  worth  of  true  religion;  but  it  is 
rather  directed  against  the  abuse  of  religion  for  political  pur- 
poses and  the  practise  of  the  clergy  of  using  their  influence 
against  true  religious  freedom.  It  is  not  an  agitation  directed 
against  the  state  or  its  interests,  or  the  laws  which  it  promul- 
gates ;  but  rather  it  aims  to  protect  the  state  from  influences  that 
really  have  no  right  to  determine  its  actions  and  that  exercise 
influences  harmful  to  the  state.  It  is  not  directed  against  the 
Catholic  Church  as  such,  but  against  the  clerical  party's  making 
use  of  the  church  for  ignoble  purposes. " 

Another  expression  of  similar  sentiments  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  official  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Austria, 
which  has  been  the  chief  gainer  from  the  movement.  This  docu- 
ment runs  as  follows: 

"  (i)  We  protest  against  the  charge  that  the  movement  is  man- 
aged by  '  foreign  preachers  and  pastors.'  It  is  an  agitation  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  needs  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Only 
because  the  Protestant  Church  of  Austria  has  not  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand  for  pastors  for  the  new  congregations  have 
the  churches  of  Germany  sent  us  help  and  helpers. 

"  (2)  We  protest  against  the  charge  that  the  movement  is '  un- 
patriotic '  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  imperial  house  or  Gov- 
ernment. We  adhere  to  the  principle  that  all  should  be  subject 
to  the  powers  that  be. 

"  (3)  We  protest  against  the  charge  that  converts  are  being  paid 
for  turning  their  backs  to  their  mother  church.  The  Protestant 
Church  depends  for  its  success  solely  upon  the  power  of  the  word 
of  God  and  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Quite  recently  also  those  representatives  of  the  cause  who  are 
also  members  of  the  parliament  united  in  this  public  declaration  : 
"The  undersigned  Evangelical  German  representatives  wish  to 
emphasize  their  conviction  that  any  connection  of  the  '  Los-von- 
Rom  '  movement  with  politics  is  entirely  undesirable  ;  for  poli- 
tics come  and  go,  but  the  Gospel  continues  forever." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PROTESTANT  VIEWS   OF   THE   "AWAY-FROM- 
ROME"    MOVEMENT. 

SO  often  have  the  motives  of  those  who,  through  the  "  Los-von- 
Rora  "  movement  in  Austria,  have  gone  over  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church  been  called  into  question, 
that  a  number  of  their  prominent  converts  have  deemed  it  desir- 
able to  make  public  declaration  of  their  reasons  for  such  action. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  them  that  originally  the  movement  was 
largely  of  a  political  character,  expressive  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Czechs.  But  this  objectionable  ele- 
ment, it  is  claimed,  has  been  largely  eliminated,  and  the  spiri- 
tual and  churchly  character  of  the  secession  has  become 
pronounced.  This  claim  is  set  forth  in  a  public  declaration 
made  by  Dr.  Eisenkolb  in  the  Austrian  parliament.  His  words, 
as  officially  reported,  were  these  : 

"We  have  joined  this  movement  ["Away  from  Rome"]  out  of 
the  inner  convictions  of  the  heart.  We  do  not  intend  to  act  dis- 
honestly in  the  adoption  of  our  new  confession.  We  have  taken 
our  catechism  in  the  hand  and  we  have  been  learning  what  the 
true  character  of  Christian  faith  is.  Our  hearts  have  been  opened 
to  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  now  belong  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  Savior.  We  will  not  allow  that  anybody,  be  he  cleri- 
cal or  lay,  step  between  us  and  our  Savior  and  claim  to  be  the 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  religion,  held  in  Buffalo,  June  26-30, 
developed  many  addresses  of  high  interest.  The  general  subject  was  "\e\v- 
Century  Problems  of  Religion,"  discussed  in  such  special  topics  as  "The 
Religious  Care  of  the  Adolescent,"  "The  Social  Effects  of  the  Concentia- 
tion  of  Wealth,"  and  "Religion  and  Public  Ownership."  In  discussing  the 
latter  topic,  says  The  Outlook^  Professor  Parsons  "made  the  interesting 
statement  that  in  over  four  hundred  cases  of  municipal  ownership  which 
he  had  investigated  he  had  found  no  instance  of  corruption." 

THE  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  along  with  Karma  and  other  Oriental 
hypotheses  relating  to  the  spiritual  life  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Occident  of  late  years,  and,  as  now  appears,  it  has  even  become  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  the  Dutch  Jews.  The  Bombay  Guardian  gives  a 
dialog  on  "transmigration  "  of  souls,  between  two  gentlemen  of  this  na- 
tionality. As  the  doctrine  is  often  round  to  be  a  difficult  one  for  Western 
comprehension,  we  give  The  Guardian's  report  of  the  conversation,  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  at  least  a  clear  statement  :  STRAUSS  :  "O.  say.  Mish- 
ter  Isaacs,  vot  new  dochtrine  ish  dis  I  hear?  Dey  call  il  tdrampsmikra- 
shun."  Isaacs  :  "O,  tdrampsmikrashun.  tdrampsmikrashun  ;  you  not  know 
vot  dot  is?"  STRAUSS;  "No,  und  I  hears  very  much  about  it  sometimes 
now."  Isaacs:  "Veil!  Veil!  I  soon  dtell  you  vot  tdrampsmikrashun  is.  It 
is  dis  vay.  You  are  now  Strauss.  Some  day  you  dies,  und  den  your  soul  or 
spirit  goes  into  a  tdonkey.  Den  some  mornin'  I  "gets  up  and  I  valks  oudt 
early  down  ve  vay,  und  I  meetsdot  tdonkey.  und  it  ivou)  brays  und  brays. 
und  savs.  'Mishter  Isaacs!  Mishter  Isaacs!"  Und  I  says.  lVy,  who  are 
you  ?  I  tdon't  know  you.'  Und  you  says.  Vy.  Mr.  Isaacs,  vou  tdon*t  know 
me?    Vy,  I  am  Strauss  ! '    Und  I  says.  'Vot,  you    Strauss  No!     Vy 

you  are  a  tdonkey.'  Und  you  says.  '  Xo,  no  ;  I  am  Strauss,  but  I  have  chust 
been  tdrampsmikrated.'  Then  I  sthrokes  your  long  cars,  and  pats  you 
big  cheek,  und  I  says  :  'Veil,  veil,  now.  Strauss:  isdisdou?  Vy,  how  lit- 
tle you  have  changed  !  '    Tdot  is  de  tdrampsmikrashun  doctrine." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CRETE'S   PETITION    FOR   ANNEXATION  TO 

GREECE. 

THE  agitation  in  Crete  for  the  annexation  of  that  island  to 
Greece  appears  to  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted,  by  the  Greek  members  of  the  Cretan 
Chamber  (who  are  in  a  large  majority)  affirming  the  necessity  for 
such  union  has  excited  considerable  enthusiasm  in  Athens,  and 
Prince  George,  whose  three-year  term  as  High  Commissioner  of 
the  island  is  just  about  to  expire,  threatens  to  resign  and  refuse 
reappointment  unless  the  four  Powers  (England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy)  which  protect  Crete,  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of 
the  Sultan,  agree  to  the  union.  The  Powers,  however,  have  re- 
jected the  Cretan  petition  in  the  same  general  terms  used  when 
they  rejected  a  similar  request  made  in  February  last.  Any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  says  the  joint  note  deliv- 
ered to  Prince  George  by  the  consuls  of  the  four  Powers,  might 
seriously  endanger  the  peace  of  the  East  by  subjecting  Greece 
once  more  to  the  hostility  of  Turkey.  The  Powers  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  present  arrangement  will  tend  to  the  material 
and  moral  progress  of  Crete  owing  to  the  exemption  of  the  island 
from  heavy  taxation  and  the  simplicity  and  justice  of  its  admin- 
istration. Any  alteration  introduced  so  soon  might  prove  injuri- 
ous to  public  tranquillity  by  awakening  the  slumbering  fears  of 
the  Moslem  population.  We  are  so  weary  of  the  whole  matter, 
declares  the  Journal  des  De'bats  (Paris),  that,  if  Crete  were  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  complex  and  portentous  Eastern  question, 
and  all  that  takes  place  there  consequently  likely  to  vitally  con- 
cern every  Euroj^ean  Power  interested  in  this  Eastern  question, 
we  would  gladly  forget  the  entire  propaganda  for  the  union  of 
the  island  to  Greece.  But  we  are  opposed  to  annexation,  says 
this  journal,  because  it  would  reopen  this  Balkan  question, 
which  every  European  cabinet,  including  that  of  Greece,  is  anx- 
ious to  keep  dormant,  and  because,  if  the  union  ever  should  be 
realized,  it  would  bring  no  benefit  to  Greece  itself  or  to  Hellen- 
ism in  general.  The  Temps  (Paris)  points  out  that  the  entire 
agitation  is  part  of  the  great  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race.  The  propaganda,  which  is  known  as  the  Grand  Idea, 
appeals  strongly  to  the  TentpS,  which  says  further: 

"This  Hellenic  race,  altho  it  is  to-day  practical  enough,  indus- 
trious, commercial,  and  enamored  of  wealth-getting,  as  is  shown 
by  its  activity  every  day,  is  nevertheless  at  bottom  really  ideal- 
istic. This  idealism  persists  in  the  race,  despite  time  and  all 
the  modifications  and  side-influences  which  the  centuries  and 
alien  peoples  have  brought.  We  can  still  see  the  character  of 
the  Hellenes  of  antiquity,  of  Athens,  that  supreme  flower  of  civ- 
ilization, where  realism  blossomed  into  love  of  the  beautiful,  of 
glory,  of  liberty,  where  a  Pericles  governed  the  people  and  di- 
rected, without  force  of  office,  without  official  power,  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Agora,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  great 
ideas,  a  vast  maritime  empire." 

The  intentions  of  the  Powers,  concludes  the  Temps,  are  no 
doubt  excellent,  but,  to  be  really  and  fairly  valid,  they  should  be 
ratified  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Independance  Beige  ^Brussels)  holds  that  the  Powers 
have  acted  most  wisely  in  rejecting  the  Cretan  petition.  To 
have  granted  it,  declares  this  Belgian  journal,  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  at  once  precipitated  an  armed  conflict,  the  results 
of  which  can  not  be  estimated.  The  friends  of  the  Cretans,  says 
The  Saturday  Review  (London) ,  will  advise  them  to  be  patient : 

• 

"A  change  in  the  relations  of  Turkey  to  the  Balkan  states  is 
certain,  and  circumstances,  if  not  the  action  of  the  Sultan,  must 
soon  upset  the  present  artificial  balance.  A  feature  of  the  recon- 
struction will  probably  be  the  incorporation  of  Crete  with  Greece, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  Cretans  have  no  immediate  griev- 
ance, and  the  only  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  future  is  that  the 


intricacy  of  this  arrangement  and  relation  of  the  near  Eastern 
countries  should  be  simplified  slowly  as  the  several  difficulties 
arise." 

The  Speaker,  The  Spectator,  and  The  Times  (London)  and 
the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg) ,  express  the  same  views.  The 
Russian  journal  sympathizes  with  the  Cretans  and  hopes  they 
will  soon  realize  their  wish.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   SOCIALISM. 

THE  opinion  of  the  continental  press  in  general  is  that  the 
French  Socialists,  in  failing  to  agree  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  M.  Millerand  as  a  member  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet,  threw  away  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  their  foes.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  M. 
Millerand,  who  is  an  out-and-out  Socialist,  could  be  held  to  rep- 
resent the  party  in  a  "bourgeois  cabinet."  One  faction  con- 
tended that  by  being  in  the  cabinet  he,  in  a  measure,  indorsed 
all  its  acts,  most  of  which  have  been  anti-Socialistic.  The  other 
faction  favored  an  indorsement  of  him  and  an  expression  of  sat- 
isfaction at  the  legislation  he  has  been  able  to  bring  about  in  the 
direction  of  social  reform.  Most  of  the  French  comment  is  rather 
bitter.  Some  people,  observes  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  submit 
to  a  drubbing  and  are  still  happy.  But  the  French  Socialists 
show  us  a  paradox  which  is  the  exact  opposite :  they  secure  a 
notable  triumph  and  complain  of  it.  For  two  years  past  a  great 
mass  of  legislation  favorable  to  their  ideas  has  been  brought 
about.  Yet  they  never  cease  to  lament  and  disagree.  Once 
upon  a  time,  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  a  child  broke  its  doll  in 
two.  Its  nurse,  however,  comforted  it  by  saying:  "Don't  cry; 
you  now  have  two  dolls."  So  it  is  with  the  Socialists,  declares 
the  Temps.  They  formerly  had  a  good,  united  organization. 
Now  they  have  two.  We  hope  they  are  satisfied.  As  for  their 
principles,  this  Paris  journal  declares  that  they  are  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  the  republic.  Socialism,  it  concludes,  is  not  re- 
publicanism. It  is  a  system  of  destruction  aimed  at  all  the  fun- 
damental principles  laid  down  in  1789.  The  Socialists  are  there- 
fore "necessarily  the  enemies  of  all  who  uphold  these  principles ; 
they  are  the  enemies  of  every  true  son  of  the  revolution."  They 
will  now  be  less  formidable  as  opponents,  says  the  Journal  des 
De'bats  (Paris),  for  their  division  will  certainly  weaken  them. 
This  journal  regrets  that  the  energy  and  intelligence  which  is 
manifested  by  the  French  Socialist  leaders  should  be  dissipated 
in  factional  quarrels.  Why  should  they  not  stand  together,  it 
concludes,  and  keep  the  respect  this  intelligence  and  energy  have 
heretofore  inspired? 

The  Osservatore  Romano  and  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  publish 
detailed  reports  of  the  recent  annual  convention  of  this  Socialist 
Party,  held  in  Lyons,  and  warn  Italian  Socialist  leaders  of  what 
factional  disputes  may  bring.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
believes  that  French  Socialism  will  "go  backward  over  the  road 
of  English  trades-unionism."  They  seem  to  be  struck  with 
blindness,  says  the  Nachrichten,  and  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
knowing  when  they  have  won  a  triumph. 

The  Pesler-Lloyd  (Budapest)  argues  in  the  same  vein.  The 
French,  it  remarks,  have  set  out  for  Utopia.  Millerand' s  pres- 
ence in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet  would  have  made  any 
other  party  happy  to  claim  him.  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  The 
Spectator,  and  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  also  speak  re- 
gretfully of  the  dissension  in  the  Socialist  ranks.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  says  the  last-named  journal,  that  those  Socialists 
who  wisely  look  for  attainment  of  the  Socialist  ideals  through 
constitutional  means  and  the  legitimate  influence  of  men  of  the 
quality  of  M.  Millerand,  are  hampered  and  defamed  as  much  as 
ever  by  the  anarchical  extravagances  of  the  revolutionaries.  Jus- 
tice   (London),  the  leading   English   Socialist  organ,   does  not, 
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however,  wholly  condemn  the  split.  After  all,  it  says,  there  is 
something  more  important  than  unity,  and  that  is  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  principle. 

Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  contributes  to  the  Economiste  Francais 
(Paris)  an  historical  study  of  the  evolution  of  Socialism  in  France. 
The  French  Socialists  of  to-day,  he  declares,  are  too  doctrinaire. 
"  Without  a  doubt,  to  animate  and  give  life  to  a  party,  there  must 
be  an  ideal  ;  but  the  partizans  must  be  content  with  remaining  as 
faithful  as  they  can  to  this  ideal,  and  in  awaiting  its  realization 
they  should  not  despise  any  tangible  results  that  are  offered  to 
them." 

The  Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  commenting  on  the  Sin— 
ger-Berstein  quarrel,  declares  that  the  German  Socialists  are  in 
as  bad  a  way  as  their  French  confreres.  This  Belgian  journal 
expresses  itself  as  sympathizing  strongly  with  the  "opportunist  " 
wing  of  the  German  Socialist  party.  Opportunism,  it  says,  is 
the  happiest  philosophy  under  all  circumstances.  "Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  Socialist  Party,  as  it  permits  the  most  loyal 
Socialist  to  cheerfully  help  along  the  cause  of  more  liberal  de- 
mocracy, in  which  humanity  is  so  concerned." 

The  program  of  the  Spanish  labor  party,  "the  most  practical 
of  the  reform  elements  of  the  kingdom,"  writes  Juan  Jose  Mo- 
rato,  secretary  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  of  Spain  (in  Nuestro  Tiempo,  Madrid),  demands  the 
"  'suppression  '  of  the  public  debt,  the  standing  army,  and  state 
aid  to  the  clergy  ;  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  properties ; 
free  justice  ;  free  instruction  to  every  one,  whatever  his  social 
grade  ;  the  reversion  to  the  state  of  all  mines,  railroads,  and  ar- 
senals ;  the  abolition  of  all  direct  taxation,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  graduated  income  tax  upon  all  incomes  exceeding  3,000  pesetas 
[about  $600]." 

One  of  the  London  journals  having  recently  asserted  that  So- 
cialistic propaganda  was  gaining  ground  in  Japan,  the  Jiji 
Shimpo  (Tokyo),  in  an  article  which  is  quoted  by  The  Japan 
Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama) ,  while  admitting  that  the  reign  of 
plutocracy  can  not  be  altogether  prevented  in  Japan,  denies  that 
any  conditions  suggesting  the  growth  of  Socialism  have  yet  be- 
come visible.  The  Mail  states  the  position  of  the  Jiji  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  thinks  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Japan  are  not  sep 
arated  by  a  gulf 
comparable  w  i  t  h 
that  dividing  the 
plutocrat  and  the 
pauper  in  the 
West.  Here  the 
poor  man  has  his 
compensati  ons. 
He  takes  his  holi- 
days, goes  to  fetes 
and  festivals,  and 
enjoys  himself 
thoroughly  on  oc- 
casion. There  is 
nothing  intolerable 
in  his  lot." 

But,  says  The 
Mail,  by  way  of 
comment,  apart 
from  the  mere 
question  of  degrees 
of  wealth,  there  is 
the  fact  that  a  Jap- 
anese rich  man  is 
singularly  careful 
not  to  make  any 
striking  display  of 
opulence. 


"He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  desire  to  avoid  contrasts 
which  might  excite  public  envy.  There  are  not,  indeed,  quite 
as  large  possibilities  of  differentiation  in  Japan  as  in  Europe  or 
America.  The  Japanese  house  and  the  Japanese  manner  of  1:  .- 
ing  do  not  offer  such  extensive  opportunities  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  in  outward  appearance  at  least.  But  when  due  al- 
lowances are  made  on  that  account,  the  conviction  is  still  forced 
upon  any  careful  observer  that  opulence  in  Japan  is  deliberately 
deprived  of  many  of  the  ostentatious  features  which  in  the  West 
render  it  so  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  indigence.  Which  of  us  knows 
of  even  one  very  we:A"hy  Japanese  who  makes  a  parade  of  his 
riches  or  devotes  his  money  to  purposes  of  glitter  and  display? 
So  long  as  that  spirit  of  effacement  prevails,  the  advent  of  So- 
cialistic ideas  will  be  deferred." 

The  Tribune  (Winnipeg,  Canada)  declares  that,  "while  it  is 
far  from  likely  that  the  thing  the  word  stands  for  in  Europe  will 
ever  take  hold  of  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  people  of 
Canada, "  nevertheless,  with  such  men  as  Goldwin  Smith  and 
W.  F.  McLean,  actual  if  not  avowed  Socialists,  it  is  evident  that 
"Socialism  has  honeycombed  both  parties  in  the  Dominion." 

Reynolds'  Newspaper  (London),  in  mentioning  a  new  edition 
of  Kropotkine's  book,  "  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops,"  says  : 

"We  can  not  escape  the  consecutive  development  of  nations. 
And,  instead  of  decrying  or  opposing  it,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  see  whether  the  two  pioneers  of  the  great  industry — Britain 
and  France — can  not  take  a  new  initiative  and  do  something  new 
again,  whether  an  issue  for  the  creative  genius  of  these  two  na- 
tions must  not  be  sought  for  in  a  new  direction — namely,  the 
utilization  of  both  the  land  and  the  industrial  powers  of  man  for 
securing  well-being  to  the  whole  nation  instead  of  to  the  few. 
Markets  must  inevitably  fail  us  abroad  as  each  country  develops 
its  own  manufacturing  resources.  There  is  no  hope  for  us  even 
in  China,  because  if  China  wants  European  goods  she  will  soon 
learn  how  to  make  them  for  herself.  Yet  we  need  not  despair  of 
the  future  of  our  manufactures  if  we  abandon  the  folly  of  impe- 
rial expansion,  which  costs  far  more  than  we  gain  by  it.  and  seek 
for  our  markets  at  home."  * 

Trusts  are  not  to  be  denounced  by  Socialists,  writes  H.  H. 
Hyndman,  in  Justice  (London)  : 

"The  whole  revolutionary  Social-Democratic  Party  throughout 
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the  civilized  world  recognizes  the  formation  of  national  and  inter- 
national trusts  as  the  best  stage  of  capitalist  society  in  its  prog- 
ress toward  organized  Socialism.  While  ignorant  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  the  first  rank  cry  out  to  stop  or  to  check  the  trust 
system  ;  while  political  economists  of  the  old  school  are  confer- 
ring as  to  how  they  may  fend  off  this  new  danger  from  their  fa- 
vorite world  of  competitive  anarchy  ;  we  Social-Democrats  wel- 
come every  new  combination  as  another  stride  toward  the  goal  of 
human  emancipation." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


PERTINENT     PHASES     OF      THE     TRANSVAAL 

WAR. 

TWO  features  of  the  South  African  war  agitation  as  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain  which  have  been  attracting  particular 
attention  of  late  are  the  report  of  the  Transvaal  land  settlement 
commission  and  the  alleged  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  Boer 
women  and  children  in  the  refugee  camps.  Interest  in  the  for- 
mer case  centers  in  the  reports  of  two  committees  of  the  settle- 
ment commission.  Sir  David  Barbour,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  finances  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  two  Republics  before  the  war,  declares  that  the  resources 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  not  sufficient  to  justify,  for  some 
years  at  least,  any  imposition,  beyond  ordinary  taxes,  of  finan" 
cial  burdens  looking  toward  the  recovering  of  war  expenses. 
The  colony,  he  says,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  pay  for  its  own 
administration  and  to  contribute  a  little  toward  supporting  the 
South  African  constabulary.  The  Transvaal,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  rich  and  full  of  promise.  Its  wealth,  he  points  out,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  its  gold-mines,  and  the  bulk  of  the  taxation 
must  in  any  case  fall  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  these  mines. 
A  tax  of  io  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  gold-mines  would  give  a 
revenue  of  about  ^450,000  ($2,250,000)  a  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
profits  of  iSyS,  and  it  will  give  a  much  larger  revenue  as  time 
goes  by.  To  raise  such  an  amount  in  this  way,  rather  than  by 
customs  duties  or  high  railway  freights,  will  be  an  appreciable 
relief  to  the  poorer  mines,  and  will  promote  the  extension  of  the 
mining  industry. 

The  press  comment  in  Great  Britain  on  this  report  is  to  the 
general  effect  that,  while  it  is  founded  on  safe  estimates,  yet  it 
will  please  neither  the  financiers  nor  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  other  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government  toward  the  numerous  valuable  conces- 
sions which  played  such  a  large  part  in  the  finances  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Twenty-four  concessions  came  up  for  consideration,  six  for 
railways,  six  for  manufactories  or  trade,  and  twelve  of  a  munici- 
pal character.  In  the  preliminary  statement,  the  commissioners 
say  that,  while  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  international  law  or 
precedent  to  aid  them  in  "defining  the  duties  of  Great  Britain  as 
an  annexing  state  toward  those  making  claims  under  the  conces- 
sions or  contracts  of  the  annexed  state, "  yet  they  hold  that,  "  as  a 
general  rule,  the  obligations  of  the  annexed  state  toward  private 
persons  should  be  respected  by  the  annexing  state."  They  con- 
clude that  the  cancellation  of  a  concession  can  properly  be  ad- 
vised when  :  (1)  The  grant  of  the  concession  was  not  within  the 
legal  powers  of  the  late  government;  or  (2)  was  in  breach  of 
treaty  with  the  annexing  state;  or.  (31  when  the  person  seeking 
to  maintain  the  concession  acquired  it  unlawfully  or  by  fraud  ; 
or  (4)  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  essential  conditions  without  lawful 
excuse. 

The  commission  decides  that,  "as  the  operations  of  the  Neth- 
erlands South  African  Railway  against  the  British  before  and 
during  the  war  were  acts  of  aggression,"  the  concession  to  this 
company  should  be  cancelled.  The  Selate  Railway,  having  been 
captured  by  the  British  military  authorities.  "  will  be  surrendered 
in  good  time  to  the  civil  government."     The  dynamite  conces- 


sion, being,  the  committee  says,  the  result  of  "recent  and  exten- 
sive bribery,"  should  not  be  recognized.  The  concession  to  the 
Transvaal  National  Bank  should  be  modified  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.     The  liquor  concession  was  lawfully  granted. 

Most  of  the  comment  is  directed  to  the  decision  with  regard  to 
the  Netherlands  Railway  concession.  The  Westminster  Gazette 
quotes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Kretschmar,  manager  of  the  railway, 
to  the  head  office  in  Amsterdam,  as  proof  of  the  anti-British  oper 
ations  referred  to  in  the  report.  Following  is  quoted  from  the 
letter  (which  is  dated  April  25,  1900)  : 

"If  it  should  come  to  the  worst  and  the  English  become  mas- 
ters here,  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  hopelessly  compromised  our- 
selves in  deed,  word,  and  writing.  AVe  have  made  cannons  and 
ammunition,  we  have  sold  material  to  the  republic;  we  have 
blown  up  bridges  on  English  territory,  and  have  not  discharged 
our  staff  on  commando.  And  we  have  assisted  the  Orange  Free 
State  with  advice,  and  indeed  with  persons  and  material,  and 
there  are  in  existence  letters,  telegrams,  and  living  witnesses 
that  we  have  strongly  supported  the  government  in  its  defense." 

All  the  British  papers  are  heartily  in  favor  of  cancelling  this 
concession,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  shareholders  of  the  rail- 
way are  Germans,  and  the  German  press  has  had  some  bitter 
comments  on  the  proposal  to  cancel  the  concession.  The  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung  declares  that  the  report  of  the  commission  is  "en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  recognized  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  every  conception  of  justice,"  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  rejected  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  rumor  that  Great  Britain  will  redeem  the 
shares  held  by  foreigners  at  par  (they  have  been  selling  at  $225 
to  $230  for  years)  is  regarded  by  the  Borsen  Courier  (Berlin) 
as  "a  flagrant  breach  of  international  honesty."  It  is  an  estab- » 
lished  principle  of  civil  law,  says  this  semi-official  journal,  that 
a  conquering  power  must  maintain  and  continue  to  fulfil  the 
treaties  of  its  predecessor  in  government  as  far  as  they  affect 
private  rights.     It  continues: 

"If  the  British  Government  seeks  to  base  its  attitude  on  the 
contention  that  the  railway  company  was  guilty  of  acts  of  hostil- 
ity against  England  during  the  war,  this  is  not  a  valid  excuse. 
The  company  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  its  concession  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  of  the  Transvaal  Government  in  case  of 
war.  England  has  no  right  to  make  the  foreign  shareholders  re- 
:sible  for  the  acts  of  their  executive  board  during  the  war." 

The  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin)  also  comments  bitterly  on 
the  report,  which,  it  declares,  "breathes  that  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  foreigner  which  characterizes  the  administration  of  British 
justice  to  an  extent  that  almost  deprives  the  foreigners  of  all 
rights  in  private  differences  with  Englishmen."  The  National 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  contends  that  British  recognition  of  the  Boers 
as  belligerents  made  the  railway  private  property  "  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  the  British  state  in  exchange  for  full  com- 
pensation to  the  foreign  shareholders."  This,  it  intimates,  is  also 
the  view  of  the  German  Government. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  "concentration  camps"  in  the  Trans- 
vaal is  presented  in  the  report  of  Miss  Emily  Hobhouse,  who  was 
recently  sent  to  South  Africa  as  a  special  agent  of  the  "British 
Committee  of  the  Distress  Fund  for  South  African  Women  and 
Children."  By  special  permission  of  Lords  Milner  and  Kitch- 
ener, Miss  Hobhouse  visited  the  camps  at  Bloemfontein,  Norvals 
Pont,  Aliwal  North,  Springfontein.  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking. 
and  was  granted  special  facilities  for  conveying  to  these  camps 
the  stores,  clothing,  etc.,  subscribed  by  the  Distress  Fund.  Of 
some  of  the  camps  she  speaks  with  praise,  but  in  others  she  notes 
many  deficiencies — such  as  overcrowding,  bad  water,  defective 
sanitary  arrangements,  scarcity  of  fuel,  soap,  etc.  There  are 
pathetic  accounts  of  children  dying,  and  an  appendix  is  added 
containing  narratives  from  Boer  women,  who  tell  how  they  were 
driven  from  their  farms  and  forced  into  the  camps.     She  makes 
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four  "positive  recommendations  "  for  the  improvement  of  these 
camps : 

"First,  that  the  camps  should  be  places  of  refuge  and  not  pris- 
ons, that  no  woman  should  be  detained  against  her  will  if  she 
has  a  home  to  go  to  outside  the  areas  that  have  been  'denuded  ' 
for  military  purposes,  and  that  no  one  who  would  like  to  find 
work  in  the  adjacent  towns  should  be  kept  doing  nothing  in  the 
camps;  secondly,  that  no  more  women  and  children  should  be 
brought  into  the  existing  camps  until  fresh  accommodation  has 
been  made;  thirdly,  that  some  camps  which  are  obviously  satu- 
rated with  disease  should  be  broken  up,  and  that  fresh  camps 
should  be  formed,  preferably  in  Cape  Colony;  and  lastly,  that 
full  publicity  should  henceforth  be  given  to  the  condition  of 
these  camps,  and  that  representatives  of  philanthropic  bodies 
should  be  allowed  access  to  the  camps  and  full  freedom  in  their 
work." 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  at  the  front, 
says  The  Guardian  (Manchester) ,  commenting  on  this  report, 
but  "our  complaint  against  the  management  of  these  camps  is 
that  they  violate  the  rules  and  punish  the  non-combatants  for  the 
activity  of  the  combatants." 

The  Spectator  (London)  believes  the  expedient  of  collecting 
the  women  and  children  into  camps  to  be  "both  politic  and  hu- 
mane ;  indeed,  in  the  circumstances,  the  only  one  possible." 
But,  it  continues,  this  has  added  very  gravely  to  British  respon- 
sibilities : 

"We  have  to  feed  and  guard  some  sixty-three  thousand  souls, 
and  at  the  same  time  look  after  our  army  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  soldiers.  Provisions  for  the  refuge  camps  have  to 
be  brought  from  the  coast  over  single  lines  of  railway,  which  the 
energy  of  the  refugees'  husbands  and  fathers  is  constantly  de- 
voted to  destroying.  We  have  to  provide  against  the  epidemics 
incident  to  the  country  and  the  numerous  diseases  inseparable 
from  any  place  where  many  human  beings  are  collected  together 
in  small  compass.  And  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  remember 
that  our  charges,  while  they  are  the  relatives  of  our  enemies,  are 
also  the  stock  of  our  future  citizens.  We  have  to  preserve  good 
temper,  patience,  and  humanity,  knowing  that  every  misfortune 
will  be  only  too  readily  interpreted  as  a  crime.  Had  we  sought 
the  easy,  inhumane  expedient  of  laissez-faire,  we  had  never  sad- 
dled ourselves  with  this  burden.  On  mere  grounds  of  policy  we 
question  whether,  had  we  allowed  those  women  and  children  to 
suffer  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  war,  we  should  have  been  a  loser; 
for  their  hostility  would  have  probably  been  checkmated  by  ex- 
treme privations.  Famine  and  pestilence  are  good  sureties  for 
quietness.     As  it  is,  we  have  chosen  the  more  honorable  way." 

The  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable,  observes 
The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London),  and  we  don't  see  how  any 
good  can  come  of  emphasizing  it.  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper 
(London) /which  claims  a  circulation  of  a  million  and  a  half,  de- 
clares that  it  represents  the  opinion  of  the  "average  English- 
man "  when  it  says  : 

"All  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  been  through  the  camps 


goes  to  prove  that  British  soldiers  have  never  shown  anything 
but  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  women  and  children.  But 
we  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  '  war  is  hell, '  and  natu- 
rally while  it  continues  there  must  be  suffering  and  sorrow  for 
all  engaged  in  it,  or  who  are  obliged  to  live  within  the  sphere  of 
military  operations.  The  coming  of  peace  rests  entirely  with 
the  Boers,  and  Miss  Hobhouse  does  not  appear  to  have  shown 
even  a  modicum  of  the  wisdom  needful  to  influence  them  toward 
bringing  about  this  earnestly  desired  end." 

It  is  certainly  a  sad  sight,  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  when,  "de- 
spite all  the  protestations  of  those  noble  Englishmen  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  glory  and  power  of  Gladstone's  and 
Cobden's  England,  despite  the  eloquent  letters  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  and  the  dulcet  strains  of  Mr.  William  Watson,  despite 
all  the  reverses  and  deceptions  they  have  suffered,  the  British 
people  persist  in  demanding  unconditional  surrender  by  the 
Boers,  and  when  they  will  not  be  turned  back  from  their  goal  by 
the  greatest  and  most  cruel  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  nor 
by  such  terrible  and  lamentable  facts  as  this  reconcentrado  pol- 
icy practised  upon  innocent  women  and  children."  The  Journal 
des  Ddbats,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hopes  of  an  awakening  by  the 
English,  as  it  believes  Miss  Hobhouse 's  report  has  piqued  their 
"amour  propre. "  The  Dutch  papers  devote  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  the  report,  and  the  Handehblad  (Amsterdam)  declares  that 
the  Continent  hopes  much  from  the  effect  it  will  produce.  The 
JSIovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  characterizes  the  "concentra- 
tion-camp "  policy  of  Lord  Kitchener  as  "absolutely  complete  in 
shameless  and  dishonoring  barbarity." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Are  the  Modern  Greeks  Slavs?— The  question  of  the 
ethnological  origin  of  the  modern  Greeks  has  been  a  mooted  one 
for  the  past  three  centuries  ;  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
Hellenists  to-day  is  that  the  people  of  modern  Greece  are  not 
Greeks  of  the  classic  type,  but  in  reality  Slavs  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter. Professor  Krumbacker,  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
probably  the  most  eminent  neo-Hellenist  and  Byzantist  living, 
has  just  added  to  the  discussion  his  conclusion  (set  forth  in  the 
Byzantische  Zeitschriji,  Munich).  It  is  based  largely  on  photo- 
graphs representing  the  different  types  of  modern  Greeks.  He 
insists  that  the  sentimental  interests  of  philo-Hellenism  must 
give  way  to  scientific  methods,  which  require  that  the  Greeks  be 
no  longer  studied  in  their  isolation,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Bal- 
kan family.  "The  Byzantines,  from  whom  the  modern  Greeks 
descend,  were  not  an  unmixed  race,  and  the  Greeks  of  to-day  are 
a  peculiar  amalgamation  of  Greek  and  foreign  elements.  Among 
them,  in  addition  to  Roman  and  Oriental  blood,  is  also  barbarian 
blood,  especially  Slavic  and  Germanic,  as  seen  in  the  physical, 
moral,  and  material  make-up  of  the  nation." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    APPEAL. 

The   Liberal  Party:    "Oh,  please  do  try  and  pull   together— it's  so 
dreadfully  uncomfortable  !"  —Westminster  Gazette. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  von  Holleben,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Harvard  University  has  highly  pleased  the 
German  press.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  and  National  Nackrichten  of  Berlin 
comment  with  satisfaction  on  the  honor  conferred,  and  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  declares  that  official  circles,  including  Emperor  William,  are  highly 
gratified. 

The  Russian  commercial  invasion  of  England  has  begun,  says  The  Sat ur- 
day  Review  (London),  commenting  on  the  splendid  Russian  exhibit  at  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition.  "Russia  is  making  us  buy  what  she 
wants  to  sell,  from  flour,  timber,  and  leather,  to  silks  and  cottons  and  even 
wines  and  pianofortes It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  for  English  peo- 
ple to  see  a  complete  series  of  exhibits  of  cotton  goods,  with  really  beauti- 
ful Oriental  designs,  which  are  driving  our  cotton  trade,  with  the  assist- 
ance no  doubt  of  a  little  judicious  protection,  out  of  Persia  and  the  East 
generally.  The  Russian  wines,  especially  the  clarets,  are  finding  a  ready 
sale,  and  the  Russian  Commissioner  is  about  to  open  a  general  store  which 
is  to  become  a  permanent  depot  for  Russian  merchandise."  Tiie  Globe 
(Toronto)  also  warns  Canadians  that  Russian  butter  and  egg  dealersare 
becoming  serious  competitors  of  the  colonies  in  British  markets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAX    O'RELL 


ON     "HER     ROYAL     HIGHNESS- 
WOMAN." 


MAX  O'RELL,  the  French  writer  and  lecturer,  who  has  en- 
tertained us  all  with  his  observations  upon  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan,  approaches  with  becoming  diffidence,  in  his 
latest  book,  "the  problem  which  has  never  been  given  man  to 
solve."  He  confesses  that,  like  his  fellow  men,  he  knows  little 
about  women,  because  "nothing  is  more  different  from  a  woman 
than  another  woman,  and  nothing  is  more  different  from  a 
woman  than  that  very  woman  herself."  Once,  having  written 
an  article  on  "The  Woman  I  Hate,"  he  was  rewarded  with  an 
avalanche  of  indignant  letters  telling  him  no  such  woman  as  he 
described  ever  lived.     At  another  time  he  says : 

"  I  was  announced  to  give  a  lecture  on  '  Women  '  to  the  stu- 
dents of  a  large  ladies'  college  in  North  Carolina.  A  couple  of 
hours  before  the  lecture  three  young  ladies  from  the  college 
called  on  me  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying.  I  met  them  in 
the  parlor.  Three  charming,  bright,  most  intelligent-looking 
girls  they  were.  After  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time,  so  as 
to  suggest  that  the  other  should  speak,  one  at  last  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  the  spokeswoman  of  the  little  deputation.  '  We  have 
called  on  you, '  she  said,  '  to  ask  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
change  the  subject  of  your  lecture  to-night.  Our  lecture  course 
is  instituted  for  the  instruction  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  students,  and  we  thought  we  should  like  to  hear  you  talk  to 
us  on  a  subject  which  you  know  something  about.'  I  must  say 
that  I  felt  fearfully  small ;  but  I  was  delighted  at  the  frankness 
of  those  young  American  girls,  and  at  once  acceded  to  their  re- 
quest." 

What  do  women  admire  most  in  men?  is  a  question,  one  would 
think,  not  to  be  answered  rashly  by  a  man.  Mr.  O'Rell's  con- 
clusion shows  temerity,  to  say  the  least,  for  it  is  not  wholly  com- 
plimentary to  the  other  sex  with  respect  to  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it : 

"I  believe  that  what  sexes  admire  most  in  the  other  are  the 
qualities  which  they  do  not  generally  possess  themselves.  If  you 
read  the  confession-books  of  women,  you  will  invariably  discover 
that  the  qualities  they  most  admire  in  men  are  generosity, 
broad-mindedness,  magnanimity,  absence  of  prejudice,  and  a 
lofty  sense  of  justice,  of  toleration,  and  of  forgiveness.  Now. 
some  women  may  possess  these  qualities,  but  no  one,  I  think, 
will  say  that  they  are  eminently  feminine  virtues.  And  it  may 
also  be  added  that  what  sexes  hate  most  in  the  other  are  the  very 
defects  which  they  themselves  not  infrequently  possess.  Out  of 
twenty  confession-books  which  I  have  this  moment  under  my 
eyes,  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  question  :  '  What  defect  do 
you  hate  most  in  man?  '  eighteen  women  have  answered,  '  Mean- 
ness.' That  is  just  what  you  would  expect,  now,  don't  you 
think  so?  Of  course,  there  are  women  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
however  preposterous  the  remark  may  sound,  that  they  are  not 
only  perfect  ladies,  but  also  perfect  gentlemen.  These  are  glo- 
rious women.  Now,  don't  smile;  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
When  you  say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  a  perfect  lady,  the  remark 
chiefly  refers  to  her  manners,  the  way  she  dresses  and  behaves 
in  society,  etc.  When  you  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  perfect 
gentleman,  it  means  that  he  is  a  man  of  considerate  feelings, 
generous,  magnanimous  even,  a  man  who  could  not  do  anything 
mean  if  he  tried.  A  woman  who  receives  an  anonymous  letter 
about  her  husband,  puts  it  in  the  fire,  and  never  mentions  the 
fact  to  him,  behaves  like  a  gentleman.  A  man  who  receives  an 
anonymous  letter  about  his  wife  and  shows  it  to  her  is  a  cur.  In 
a  pretty  play,  the  name  of  which  escapes  me  just  at  present,  a 
woman  has  compromised  herself  with  a  man.  A  letter  from  that 
man  is  delivered  to  her  before  her  husband.  The  latter  knows 
who  the  letter  is:  from.      His  wife  hands  it  to  him. 

'  .My  dear,  this  letter  is  addressed  to  yon.  I  have  no  right  to 
open  it,'  says  the  husband.  'Don't  you  want  to  read  it  your- 
self? ' 

"The  wife  answers  that  she  does  not.     'Very  well,'  he  says ; 
'then  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.' 


"  And  before  her  he  throws  it  into  the  fire.  A  11  the  women  in 
the  audience  applaud.  So  they  should  ;  but  how  many  of  them 
would  behave  in  the  same  manner  if  such  a  letter  from  a  woman 
came  to  their  husbands?  " 

Expressly  excepting  the  new  woman,  a  type  which  he  thor- 
oughly dislikes  and  which  is  altogether  too  frequent  in  the 
United  States,  he  says,  Mr.  O'Rell,  who  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  regards  the  American  woman  as  the  modern  national 
ideal  of  the  sex..     He  writes 

"I  have  been  six  times  all  over  the  United  States.  I  have 
spent  about  three  years  of  my  life  in  America  traveling  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  from  British  Columbia  to  Louisiana.  If 
there  is  an  impression  that  becomes  a  deeper  and  deeper  convic- 
tion every  time  that  I  return  to  that  country,  it  is  that  the  most 
interesting  woman  in  the  world  is  the  American  woman.  .  .  . 
I  have  never  seen  in  America  an  absolutely,  helplessly  plain 
woman.  She  is  always  in  the  possession  of  a  redeeming  some- 
thing which  saves  her.  She  may  be  ever  so  homely  (as  the 
Americans  say),  she  looks  intelligent,  a  creature  that  has  been 
allowed  to  think  for  herself,  that  has  never  been  sat  upon.  .  .  . 
Allowed  from  the  tenderest  age  almost  every  liberty,  accustomed 
to  take  the  others,  she  is  free,  easy,  perfectly  natural,  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  influence,  her  power ;  able  by  her  intelli- 
gence and  education  to  enjoy  all  the  intellectual  pleasures  of 
life,  and  by  her  keen  powers  of  observation  and  her  native 
adaptability  to  fit  herself  for  all  the  conditions  of  life  ;  an  exqui- 
site mixture  of  a  coquette  without  affectation  and  a  blue-stocking 
without  spectacles  or  priggishness  ;  the  only  woman,  however 
beautiful  and  learned  she  may  be,  with  whom  a  man  feels  per- 
fectly at  his  ease — a  sort  of  fascinating  good  fellow,  retaining  all 
the  best  attributes  of  womanhood.  ...  1  can  not  help  thinking 
that  there  exists  in  some  American  women  a  little  mild  contempt 
for  that  poor  creature  that  is  called  a  man.  And  how  is  that  in 
a  country  where  the  women  receive  such  delightful,  and,  for  that 
matter,  well-deserved  attentions  at  the  hands  of  the  men,  and 
that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country?  Well,  I 
think  the  educational  system  of  America  explains  the  phenome- 
non. ...  In  every  grade  of  educational  life,  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together,  side  by  side 
on  each  bench  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  girl.  Now  the  official  stat- 
istics of  the  Education  Department  declare  that  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  the  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  obtained 
by  girls  is  larger  than  the  number  obtained  by  boys.  When  I 
heard  that  statement.  I  said  this  to  myself  (kindly  follow  my  lit- 
tle argument)  :  'Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  young  American 
boys,  when  they  saw  what  those  girls  next  to  them  could  do,  said 
to  themselves,  'Heaven!  who  would  have  thought  so'?  Is  it 
not  also  possible  that  the  young  American  girls,  when  they  saw 
what  those  boys  next  to  them  could  do,  exclaimed,  '  Good  gra- 
cious !  is  that  all?'  .  .  .  Ah,  my  dear  European  men,  who 
clamor  at  the  top  of  your  voices  for  the  higher  education  o 
women,  be  careful  !  You  will  be  found  out,  and,  like  your  fel- 
low men  of  America,  by  and  by  you  will  have  to  take  the  back 
seat 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  new  woman  is  the  most  ridiculous  produc- 
tion of  modern  times,  and  destined  to  be  the  most  ghastly  failure 
of  the  century.  She  is  fliir  excellence  the  woman  with  a  griev- 
ance, and  self-labeled  the  greatest  nuisance  of  modern  society. 
The  new  woman  wants  to  retain  all  the  privileges  of  her  sex, 
and  secure  besides  all  those  of  a  man  ;  she  wants  to  be  a  man 
ami  to  remain  a  woman.  She  will  fail  to  become  a  man,  but  she 
may  succeed  in  ceasing  to  be  a  woman.  And  now,  where  is  that 
new  woman  to  be  found?  Put  together  a  hundred  women,  intel- 
ligent and  of  good  society  ;  take  out  the  beautiful  ones  ;  then 
take  out  the  married  ones  who  are  loved  by  their  husbands  and 
their  children,  and  kindly  seek  the  new  woman  among  what  is 
left — ugly  women,  old  maids,  and  disappointed  and  neglected 
wives.  .  .  .  When  a  woman  is  beautiful  she  is  generally  satisfied 
with  playing  a  woman's  part.  The  tedious  women-righters  em- 
brace the  thankless  career  of  exponents  of  women's  grievances 
because  they  have  never  found  anything  better  to  embrace.  I 
hate  the  woman  who  appears  in  public.  I  hate  the  woman  who 
lectures  in  public  or  in  private.  I  hate  the  woman  who  rises  to 
make  a  speech  after  dinner.  I  hate  the  woman  who  speaks  about 
politics,  and  would  like  to  sit  in  parliament  so  as  to  transform  it 
into  a  chatterment.  I  hate  the  scientific  woman  who  lectures  on 
evolution  or  writes  on  natural  philosophy.  I  hate  the  lady  phy- 
sician, the  lady  lawyer,  the  lady  member  of  the  school  board,  the 
lady  preacher,  the  lady  president,  the  lady  secretary,  the  lady 
reciter,  even  the  lady  who  conducts  an  orchestra.  I  hate  the 
prominent  woman.  And,  altho  I  don't  see  her,  I  hate  the  woman 
who  writes  a  book,  and  feel  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  Al- 
pfaonse  Karr :  'One  book  more  and  one  woman  less!'  Com- 
pared to  all  these,  how  I  love  the  pretty  woman  who  dresses 
well,  smiles  pleasantly,  parts  her  hair  in  the  middle,  and  has 
never  done  anything  in  her  life  !  'Ah  !  '  will  exclaim  the  hateful 
woman,  '  but  see,  she  wears  the  collar  of  servitude.'  Nonsense  ! 
the  marks  that  you  see  on  her  neck  are  not  those  of  a  collar  of 
servitude,  but  those  made'  by  the  arms  of  the  husband  and  the 
children  that  clasp  her  round  it." 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
Dream. 

By  Zona   (1  \L1C. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  I  saw  my  mother  young. 

I  never  knew  her  till  her  hair  was  gray. 

Last  night  I  saw  the  wrinkles  smoothed  away 
And  pearls  about  her  satin  shoulders  strung. 
Out  from  our  homely  tools  of  toil  among 

She  came  as  if  she  knew  them  not.     There  lay 

Old  hopes  in  her  young  eyes.     Faintly  to-day 
Are  sounding  the  dead  madrigals  she  sung. 

I,  who  watched  the  stolen  march  of  days, 
And  would  not  see  the  days  they  stole  away, 

Moved  breathlessly  to  meet  her,  mute  with  praise, 
Hut,  ah,  the  vibrant  hand  that  in  mine  lay 

Was  not  the  one  I  love  upon  my  hair  ; 

Nor  hers  the  mother  eyes,  deep,  deep  with  prayer  ! 
—In  The  Bookman  for  July. 


The  Promise  of  the  Hawthorn. 

By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Spring  sleeps  and  stirs  and  trembles  with  desire 

Pure  as  a  babe's  that  nestles  toward  the  breast. 
The  world,  as  yet  an  all  unstricken  lyre, 
With  all  its  chords  alive  and  all  at  rest, 
Feels  not  the  sun's  hand  yet,  but  feels  his  breath 
And   yearns   for  love  made   perfect.     Man   and 
bird, 
Thrilled  through  with  hope  of  life  that  casts  out 
death, 
Wait  with  a  rapturous  patience  till  his  word 
Speak  heaven,  and  rlower  by  flower  and  tree  by 
tree 
Give  back  the  silent  strenuous  utterance.    Earth, 
Alive  awhile  and  joyful  as  the  sea, 

Laughs  not  aloud  in  joy  too  deep  for  mirth, 
Presageful  of  perfection  of  delight, 
Till  all  the  unborn  green  buds  be  born  in  white. 
— London  Saturday  Review. 


Clasping  the  Cloud. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 
[Stephen  Gwynn,  in  reprinting  these  verses 
in  London  Literature,  writes  that  they  "are 
simply  and  absolutely  perfect  in  their  kind  ;  they 
have  the  charm  of  Horace  in  his  lesser  odes,  say- 
ing a  common  thing  in  a  way  that  gives  distinc- 
tion and  individuality  to  one  of  the  permanent 
sentiments  of  human  beings."] 

I  yearn  not  for  the  fighting  fate 
That  holds  and  has  achieved  : 
I  live  to  watch,  and  meditate, 
And  dream— and  be  deceived. 

Thine  be  the  visionary  star 
That  vibrates  on  the  sea  ; 
I  deem  Ixion  happier  far 
Than  Jupiter  could  be. 


The  Heart,  of  the  Woods. 

By  John  Burroughs. 
I  hear  it  beat  in  morning  still 
When  April  skies  have  lost  their  gloom, 
And  through  the  woods  there  runs  a  thrill 
That  wakes  arbutus  into  bloom. 

I  hear  it  throb  in  sp   outing  May, — 
A  muffled  murmur  on  the  breeze, 
Like  mellow  thunder  leagues  away, 
Or  booming  voice  of  distant  seas. 

In  daisied  June  I  catch  its  roll, 
Pulsing  through  the  leafy  shade  ; 
And  fain  I  am  to  reach  its  goal, 
And  see  the  drummer  unafraid. 

Or  when  the  autumn  leaves  are  shed, 
And  frosts  attend  the  fading  year. 
Like  secret  mine  sprung  by  my  tread 
A  covey  bursts  from  hiding  near. 

I  feel  its  pulse  'mid  winter  snows, 
And  feel  my  own  with  added  force, 
When  red-ruff  drops  his  cautious  pose, 
And  forward  takes  his  humming  course. 
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The  startled  birches  shake  their  curls, 
A  withered  leaf  leaps  in  the  breeze  ; 
Some  hidden  mortar  speaks,  and  hurls 
Its  leathered  missile  through  the  trees. 
Compact  of  life,  of  fervent  wing, 
A  dynamo  of  feathered  power, 
Thy  drum  is  music  in  the  spring, 
Thy  flight  is  music  every  hour. 

-In  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July. 


PERSONALS. 

"Little  Breeches."— When  the  appearance  of 
children  is  required  upon  the  stage  during  the 
progress  of  a  drama,  there  are  many  small  folks — 
the  majority  poor  and  only  too  glad  to  earn  a  dol- 
lar or  fifty  cents  a  night — who  may  very  easily  be 
procured.  Miss  Clara  Morris,  in  her  always  in- 
teresting "Stage  Notes,"  tells  in  this  month's 
Critic  her  experiences  with  such  little  actors  and 
actresses.     She  writes  : 

"They  were  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  — some 
well-to-do,  some  very  poor,  some  gentle  and 
fairly  well  mannered,  some  wild  as  steers,  some 
brazen-faced  and  pushing,  some  sweet  and  shy 
and  modest.  I  had  one  little  child,  a  mere  tot, 
take  hold  of  the  ribbon  with  which  I  tied  my  cape 
and  ask  me  how  much  it  was  a  yard  ;  she  also  in- 
quired about  the  quality  of  the  narrow  lace-edge 
on  my  handkerchief,  and  being  convinced  it  was 
real,  sharply  told  me  to  look  out  it  didn't  get 
'stoled.'  One  little  girl  came  every  night,  as  1  sat 
waiting  for  ray  cue,  to  rub  her  fingers  up  and 
down  over  the  velvet  collar  of  my  cape.  Touch- 
ing the  soft,  yielding  surface  seemed  to  give  her 
exquisite  pleasure,  and  I  caught  the  same  child 
standing  behind  me  when  I  wore  the  rich  red 
dress,  holding  her  hands  up  to  it,  as  to  a  fire  for 
warmth.  Poor  little  soul  !  she  had  sensibility  and 
imagination  both." 

At  one  time,  while  playing  "Miss  Moulton," 
which  required  a  number  of  children  for  the  first 
act,  Miss  Morris  procured  a  very  little  girl  for  a 
boy's  part.  The  story  connected  with  the  small 
actress  is  particularly  interesting  ;and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"She  was  a  flaxen  blonde,  and  her  mother  had 
dressed  her  in  bright  sky  blue,  which  was  it  itself 
an  odd  color  for  a  little  boy  to  wear.  Then  the 
small  breeches  were  so  evidently  mother-made, 
the  tiny  bits  of  legs  surmounted  with  such  an 
enormous  breadth  of  seat,  the  wee  Dutch-looking 
blue  jacket,  and  the  queer  blue  cap  on  top  of  the 
flaxen  curls,  gave  the  little  creature  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Dutch  doll.  The  first  sight  of  her,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  '  him  '—the  first  sight  of  him 
provoked  a  ripple  of  merriment,  but  when  he 
turned  full  about  on  his  bits  of  legs  and  toddled 
up  stage,  giving  a  full,  perfect  view  of  those 
trousers  to  a  keenly  observant  public,  people 
laughed  the  icars  into  their  eyes.  And  this  baby 
noted  the  laughter  and  resented  it  with  a  thrust- 
out  lip  and  a  frowning  knit  of  his  level  brows 
that  was  funnier  than  even  his  blue  clothing— and 
after  that  one  Parthian  glance  at  the  audience,  he 
invariably  toddled  to  me,  and  hid  his  face  in  my 
dress.  From  the  very  first  night  the  child  was 
called  'Little  Breeches,' and  to  this  day  I  know 
her  by  no  other  name. 

"Time  passed  by  fast— so  fast  ;  years  came, 
years  went " 

....  "One  evening  in  a  southern  Californian 
city,  as  I  left  my  room  ready  for  the  first  act  of 
this  play,  the  doorman  told  me  a  young  woman 
had  coaxed  so  hard  to  see  me  for  just  one  mo- 
ment that,  ignoring  orders,  he  had  come  to  ask 
me  if  he  might  bring  her  in  ;  she  was  not  begging 
for  anything,  just  a  moment's  interview.  Rather 
wearily  I  gave  permission,  and  in  a  few  moments 
I  saw  him  directing  her  toward  me.  A  very 
slender,  very  young  bit  of  a  woman,  a  mere  girl, 
in  fact,  tho  she  held  in  her  arms  a  small  white 
bundle.  As  she  came  smilingly  up  to  me  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  very  blonde.  I  bowed  and 
said  '  Good  evening'  to  her,  but  she  kept  on  look- 
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ins?  in  smiling  silence  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  said,  eagerly:  'Don't  you  know  me,  Miss 
Morris  ?' 

"I  looked  hard  at  her.  'No,'  I  said,  'and  if  1 
have  met  you  before,  it's  strange,  for  while  I  can 
not  remember  names,  my  memory  for  faces  is  re- 
markable.' 

"'Oh,  she  said  in  deep  disappointment.  'Can't 
you  remember  me  at  all,  not  at  all  ? ' 

"Her  face  fell,  she  pushed  out  her  nether  lip, 
she  knit  her  level,  flaxen  brows. 

"I  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  touched  her 
hand,  saying  :  '  You  are  not— you  can't  be — my 
little ?' 

"'Yes,  I  am,'  she  answered  delightedly.  'I'm 
Little  Breeches  ! ' 

"'And  this? '  I  asked,  touching  the  white  bundle. 

"'Oh,'  she  cried,  'this  is  my  Little  Breeches, 
but  I  shan't  dress  him  in  bright  blue  ! ' 

"'Good  heavens!  '  I  exclaimed,  'how  old  are  you 
— and  how  old  am  I  ? ' 

"'Well,'  she  replied,  'I'm  almost  eighteen,  and 
as  you  look  just  exactly  as  you  did  when  I  saw 
you  last,  it  doesn't  matter,  as  I  can  see,  how  many 
years  have  passed.'     (Oh,  clever  Little  Breeches  !) 

"Then  having  had  Little  Breeches  2d  kissed  and 
honestly  admired,  she  trotted  away  satisfied,  and 
only  as  I  made  my  entrance  on  the  stage  did  it 
occur  to  me  that  I  had  not  asked  her  name,  so  she 
ends  as  she  began,  simply  Little  Breeches." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

On  the  Contrary. — CHICAGO  Man  :  "To  be  per- 
fectly candid,  politics  are  rotten  with  us,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  with  you." 

Boston  Man  :  "On  the  contrary,  politics  is  rot- 
ten with  us."— Puck. 


Why  ! — Why  is  it  folks  sit  this  way  in 

The  car  we  miss, 

While  in  the  car  we  catch  at  last 
We'rejammedlikethis  ? 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


Those     Unnecessary    Questions CHEERFUL 

Idiot  :  "What's  the  purpose  of  those  letter 
scales  ? " 

Postal   Clerk    (wearily):      "We   use   'em      o 
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weigh  our  words   on,    so  as  not   to    ask    foolish 
questions.     Next !  " — Harvard  Lampoon. 

How  It  Will  Soon  lie.— Mr  Subbuhs  (plead- 
ingly): "Can't  you  help  me  out  for  a  few  days 
until  I  make  other  arrangements?" 

Miss  O'Roukkk  (the  cook):  "Not  on  yer  loife  ! 
Me  toime  is  booked  solid  fer  eighteen  months 
ahead,  all  one  wake  shtands."— Puck. 

The  Commercial  Scored.  —  Disagreeable 
Passenger  (to  commercial  traveler  sitting  by 
open  window):  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  that  open 
window  is  very  annoying." 

C.  .T..  (pleasantly):  "I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  to  grin  and  bear  it." 

D.  P.:  "I  wish  you  would  close  it,  sir." 

C.  T. :  "Would  like  to  accommodate  you,  but  I 
can't." 

D.  P.:  "Do  you  refuse  to  close  that  window, 
sir  ? " 

C.  T.:  "I  certainly  do." 

D.  P.:  "If  you  don't  close  it  I  will." 

C.  T.:  "I'll  bet  you  won't." 

D.  P.:  "If  I  go  over  there  I  will." 

C.  T. :  "I'll  give  you  odds  you  won't." 

D.  P.:  "I'll  ask  you  once  more,  sir,  will  you  close 
that  window  ?" 

C.  T. :  "No,  sir  ;  I  will  not." 

D.  P.  (getting  on  his  feet):  "Then  I  will,  sir." 

C.  T.:  "I  would  like  to  see  you  do  it." 

D.  P.  (placing  his  hands  on  the  objectionable 
window):  "I'll  show  you  whether  I  will  or  not, 
sir." 

C.  T.  (as  disagreeable  passenger  tugs  at  win- 
dow): "Why  don't  you  close  it  ?" 

D.  T.  (getting  red  in  the  face):  "It— appears — to 
be  stuck." 

C.  T. :  "Of  course  it  is.  I  tried  to  close  it  before 
you  came  in." 

And  then  the  disagreeable  passenger  felt  foolish, 
and  the  other  passengers  chuckled  audibly. —  Tit- 
Bits. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Some  Examination  Answers. 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us  ! 

"If,"  said  an  Albany  examiner  recently,  "some 
of  the  immortals  of  literature  and  history  could 
see  themselves  as  the  public  school  children  of 
New  York  State  can  see  them,  a  cold  shudder 
would  start  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  sweep 
around  the  earth  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  corri- 
dors of  our  own  Hall  of  Fame."  And  judging  by 
the  following  startling  historical  facts,  which  the 
London  Academy  aptly  calls  "gems,"  we  too  would 
shudder,  if  we  were  not  forced  to  laugh  : 

"Boadicea  was  a  lady  who  had  trouble  with  the 
Pope. 

"'The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table'  was 
written  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  its  general  plan  is 
to  produce  perfect  etiquette  at  table. 

"Persephone  was  the  gardess  of  the  gates  of 
Tartarus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  girded  with  a 
mantle  gored  with  blood. 

"Medieval  chivalry  developed  this  way.  First 
the  knight  was  any  one  who  wanted  to  perform 
military  service.  Then  chivalry  was  a  Brother- 
hood of  Knights  formed  of  strong  men  who  wished 
to  do  patrol  service.     They  were  model  policemen. 

"Puritans  were  a  class  of  people  that  came  into 
existence  and  wanted  the  church's  sweeping  done 
more  rapidly. 

"The  Pilgrims  were  a  religious  sex  that  did  not 
believe  in  the  doctoring  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"The  only  means  of  communication  the  Colo- 
nists had  was  by  horseback,  and  in  this  way  it  took 
quite  a  long  time  for  a  letter  to  go  to  Europe. 

"The  Five  Nations  were  the  Senecas,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Mohawks,  and  Tomahawks. 

"The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  an  act  compelling 
the  relatives  of  a  dead  person  to  produce  his 
corpse  in  court  should  a  dispute  arise. 

"Italy  embraces  the  Po  and  the  Island  of  Sicilv. 


SELF-PLAYING   0 114;  A  VS. 

Playing  the  regular  jftolian  and  Pianola  Music.     Bar- 

fains  in  several  special  slightly  used  instrumen  s  from 
<>.».00.  A  rare  opportunity.    Write  tor  particulars  to-day. 
LYON  &  HEALY,  22  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


St.    Agnes   School, 

Albany,  N.    Y. 


With  the  buildings 
renovated  and  re- 
furnished, and 
course  of  study 
carefully  revised 
in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved 
methods,  begins  its 
31st  year,  October 
3,  under  the  new 
principalsliip  of  Miss  Catherine  K.  Seabuky,  late 
of  Wellesley. 

For  a  generation  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  for  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
domestic,  and  religious  training  of  girls,  and  their  pre- 
paration for  college  or  a  post-graduate  course,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  rearrangement  of  study  upon  the  newer 
lines,  and  other  improvements,  will  largely  increase 
its  advantages.  The  high  standards  in  Art  and  Music 
will  be  maintained.  A  laboratory  for  scientific  work 
has  beei.  added, and  separate  sleeping-rooms  provided. 
The  school  commands  a  view  of  the  historic  Hudson, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  and  environment  ar  un- 
excelled. Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Crosweli.  Doane,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Send  for 
Prospectus. 


L 


ANCUACES  W3* 


\      Etc 
Cortina's  Method  [complete) 

French,     Spunl*h,    etc.,    In    20    Leaaonp,    $1.50 

Aiuarded  First  Prize  Columbian  Exposition. 
French  Sample,  8  Lessons,  30c. 
PHflNflPRAPH  '     10  Records,  any  language,     .     $10. 


!    20 
Circular*!,  etc.,  on  application. 

nnd  imported  Spanish  Rook? 


Cat.  of  other  text 
R.  D.  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages, 


$20 
It  VV.  34th  St.,  N.Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE, 

Tarry  town  -  nn-llud- 
gon,  S.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter, 
Hon.  Chauucty  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address : 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  ^SSSL' 

Preparatory  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "  home  "  school  for  boys,  located  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Superb  climate;  individual  instruction. 
Charges,  $300.00.    Handsome  catalog  free. 

Copt.  WM.  II.  KABLE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The   Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.    Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL, 


FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA. 

If  you  want  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Separate 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMES  DOBBIN,  ltieior. 


HOME  INSTITUTE, 

girls.    College  preparation. 


Tarrjtown  -  on  -  Hudson, 

N.Y.   A  Boarding  School  for 
Miss  M.  W.  METC1LF,  Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  iias  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Nome. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum- 
mer Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  mo^t  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory    School 

Improvements  and  new  buildings  give  doubled  capac- 
ity. A  limited  nuniber  of  boys,  15  years  old  and 
upward,  prepared  for  Princeton  or  any  college  or  scien- 
tific school.  Excellence  in  athletics.  Thoroughness  in 
scholarship.  High  standards  in  conduct.  Catalogue. 
JOHN     II      PINK,     Headmaster,    Princeton,     V.    J. 


M OIMTC LAIR  *SlV5l& 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location.    Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.  MacVICAR.  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place,  Montclair.  N.J. 

Linden    Hall    Seminary 

1,1111  X. .  Lancaster  Co.,   Pa.  * 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Keeider,  Prin. 


ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO.  112  Clark  Street. 

ILLINOIS    COLLECE    OF    LAW. 

Open  all  year.  Autumn  quarter  begins  September  23. 

Both  day  and  evening  school.  Scholarships  for  College 
graduates.  3  years  LL.B.  Course.  Graduate  courses  leading 
to  LL.M.  and  D.C.L.  degrees.  250  students  last  year.  Send 
for  Catalog.    Howard  N.  Ogden.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  {?  miles  from  ifica).  15  Botb. 

6Teacders.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Boys  10  to  14 
at  time  of  entrance  preferred.  References:— 
Bishop  Hdstinoton,  Bishop  Whitehead,  focr 
College  Presidents.   J.  B.  Wheeler,  A.M.,  Prin. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.     Flfty-thlrd  Year. 

Co-educational.    Prepares  for  any  American  College     Xew 
buildings.     Campus  40  acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.     For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  ft.D.,  Prin.,  Blalrstown,  X.  J. 


c 


ACP  Anil  I  1  President  Schurman  of 
HOUHUILLA  Cornell  says:— "I  belieTe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  coun- 
try." For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address 
C.  V.  PARSELL,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SCHOOL 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uucrowded  profession  p:iying  $15  to  $35  weekly?     Situation* 
always  obtainable.     We  ure  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


CLARK'S  COMMENTARY. 


Old  and  Xew  Testament  complete  :  J  volumes  royal 
8vo,  full  sheep  for  $5.75,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati.    Quantity 
THE   SMITH   BOOK  CO, 


limited. 


143  East  Fourth  Street, 


Cincinnati,  O. 


/  Sold  on    commission  ;     prepared 

lllTlinniP    iinn     \  for  publication.    Short  story  in- 

I  HUn    J    MoU     *i  struction  bymaiU   Send  stamp  for 


■\  structic 

I  booklet  to  HAWTHOKNK  AUEN- 

\  CY,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  THflR\l  Tne  VY-  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  1880.  Unique 
HU  I  IIUIIO  i  in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
of  MSS.  Circular  D.   DR.  TITUS  ML  COAX.  70.  oth  Ave.  N.Y.  City. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  jt 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


Krementz&Co.,^;'^^; 


St. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  3-r  Pittsrield.  Mass. 


RIGHT 

STOKI'S 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUK  OFFICE 

«lll  demonstrate 

Its  advantages. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with 
prices,  etc.      Largest    and    most 
eomp'ete    stock  of  second-hand  Type"  liters  of  any  house  in  the  trade     Ma- 
chines Shipped,  privilege  of  inspection.   Tltlcto  every  nmehlne  guaranteed 

fl}»  Itnrclnv  Street.  New  York.      8  W.   Haltlmore  St.,    Kn  It  (more.    Md 

I  88  KromtUld  Street,  Boston.  >>!?  Wjraadotte  Btreet,  Khnh   City 

13-1  l.nSalle  St..  Chicago.  III.  80S  North   Ninth   Street.    St.  Louis. 


'  483  Diamond  St. .Pittsburgh, Pa.  5M  California  St.,  Sen  Francisco, Cal. 

Readers  of  Thb  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  capital  is  Constantinople  on  the  Archipelago. 
Rome  used  to  be.  It  contains  a  Cathedral  named 
after  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  it." 

And  after  all  that  Darwin  has  done  for  science, 
here  is  his  reward — an  estimate  of  him  by  a  boy  : 

"i.  Philosopher. 

"2.  Says  we  are  all  descended  from  monkeys. 

"3.  Can't  find  the  missing  link. 

"4.  Crank." 


Current  Events, 


Foreign. 

China. 

July  15.— The  military  commanders  direct  the 
provisional  government  of  Tien-Tsin  to  un- 
dertake the  destruction  of  the  Taku  forts. 

July  16. — It  is  announced  that  the  deadlock  over 
the  indemnity  question  among  the  ministers, 
which  has  now  lasted  over  a  month,  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  outlook  is  not  improved  ; 
United  States  Commissioner  Rockhill  post- 
pones his  departure  from  Peking. 

July  17.— A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  de- 
clares that  Mongolia  is  now  Russian  and  that 
a  Chinese  frontier  station  has  been  fortified 
and  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops. 

July  20. — The  ministers  at  Peking  agree  regard- 
ing the  mortgaging  of  the  maritime  customs 
to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent. 

South  Africa. 

July  15. — British  troops  capture  the  camp  of 
Scheeper  ;  some  men  and  stores  are  taken, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  commando  escape. 

July  16. — Cape  Colony  Premier  Sprigg  issues  an 
address  to  the  vigilance  committee  there, 
declaring  that  the  situation  in  the  South 
African  colonies  is  more  favorable,  and  that 
the  Cape  Government  is  cooperating  with 
Lord  Kitchener  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement. 

July  18. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  Captain 
Charles  Botha  has  been  killed  ;  the  secret 
correspondence  between  Boer  leaders,  cap- 
tured recently,  is  made  public  by  the  British 
War  Office. 

July  2i. — Mrs.  Kruger,  wife  of  President  Kruger, 
dies  from  pneumonia  at  Pretoria. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  15.— Andrew  Carnegie  signs  the  deed  giv- 
ing $10,000,000  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Colombian    soldiers    at    Carthagena    mutiny, 
and  a  Liberal  revolution  is  feared. 

July  17. — Lord  Pauncefote,  in  an  interview  in 
London,  discusses  the  prospects  for  a  new 
canal  treaty,  reciprocity  arrangements,  and 
the  work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission. 

Julv  18— The  crops  in  England  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  rain,  and  London  has  a  spell  of  in- 
tense heat. 


<m.oo  WORTH 
M.  *f  Music, 

FREE 


To  Pianists, 
Students, 
or  Singers: 

To  make  you  familiar  with  the 
Standard  Musical  Association 
and  its  object  (which  is  to  supply  inu>i<' 
of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  possible 
price),  we  will  6end  four  musical 
compositions  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents.  Three  of  these 
selections  are  copyrighted,  and  can- 
not be  bought  in  any  music  store  for 
less  than  one  dollar.  All  we  require 
Is  that  you  send  your  name  and  address 
— and  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  post- 
age and  wrapping.  Mention  this 
paper  when  writing. 

THE  STANDARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


General  Cavero,  a  Carlist,  is  killed  and  nearly 
fifty  other  persons  are  injured  in  encounters 
between  Catholics  and  Free-Thinkers  at 
Saragossa,  Spain. 

The  Baldwin-Ziegler  Arctic  exploring  expedi- 
tion sails  from  Tromsoe,  Norway,  for  the 
North. 

July  19. — Lord  Russell  pleads  guilty  to  bigamy 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

The  consul-general  from  Ecuador  at  Val- 
paraiso is  murdered  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  who  has  been  suffering 
from  fever  for  several  days,  is  reported  to  be 
better. 

July  20. — Mr.  Bond.  Newfoundland  premier, 
and  Mr.  Reid,  the  contractor,  reach,  an 
agreement  by  which  railroad,  land,  and  tele- 
graph lines  are  relinquished  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  before  the  City 
Library  Club  at  London,  repeats  his  charges 
of  mismanagement  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson  arrive  in  Lon- 
don from  Cape  Colony. 

July  20. — Reports  from  Siberia  say  that  owing  to 
a  two  months'  drouth,  the  crops  are  almost 
a  total  loss;  measures  are  being  taken  to 
avert  famine. 

The  Spanish  Senate  rejects  a  motion,  opposed 
by  the  premier,  Senor  Sagasta,  to  determine 
who  was  responsible  for  Spain's  disaster  in 
the  Spanish-American  war. 

Domestic. 

Domestic  News. 

July  15. — The  big  steel  strike  ordered  by  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  steel,  iron,  and 
tinplate  workers  is  begun,  and  about  70,- 
000  men  quit  work  ;  it  is  announced  that  the 
stationary  firemen  in  Pennsylvania  mines 
will  also  strike. 

July  16. — Rains  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  relieve 
"the  effects  of  one  of  the  severest  drouths  in 
recent  years. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  delegates  to  the  Epworth 
League  convention  arrive  in  San  Francisco. 

July  17. — There  are  no  new  developments  in  the 
"steel  strike,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  strug- 
gle may  be  a  prolonged  one  ;  many  of  the 
firemen  and  miners  are  also  on  strike. 

Postmaster-General  Smith  issues  orders  ma- 
king radical  reforms  in  second-class  mail  reg- 
ulations ;  it  is  believed  that  the  changes  may 
make  one-cent  letter  postage  possible. 

Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield  dies  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 

July  18.— The  Navy  Department  purchases  the 
big  steel  dry-dock  at  Havana  from  the  Span- 
ish Government  for  $185,000. 

The  fifth  international  convention  of  the  Ep- 
worth League  is  opened  in  San  Francisco, 
and  messages  from  President  McKinlev  and 
Vice-President  Roosevelt  are  read. 

The  striking  firemen  connected  with  the  Uni- 
ted Mine  Workers  in  Pennsylvania  are  or- 
dered back  to  work. 

July  19.—  Officials  in  Washington  assent  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  hold  all  the  important  fortifications 
in  Cuba,  including  the  Morro  Castle  at  Ha- 
vana. 

The  trial  of  Robert  S.  Fosburgh,  on  charge  of 
killing  his  sister,  is  carried  on  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  is  attracting  wide  attention. 

Robert  F.  Westcotl,  founder  of  Westcott's  Ex- 
press, dies  suddenly  in  Richfield  Springs. 

July  20.— The  steel  strike  situation  remains  un- 
changed on  both  sides. 

Governor  Allen  of  Porto  Rico  arrives  in  Bos- 
ton, on  his  way  to  present  the  Porto  Rican 
free-trade  resolution  to  President  McKinley. 

American  Dependencies. 

July  16.— Philippines :  Adjutant-General  Corbin 
and  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  arrive  in 
Manila  on  the  transport  Hancock. 

July  18.— The  islands  of  Cebu  and  Bohol  and  the 
province  of  Batangas,  Luzon,  after  three 
months  of  civil  government,  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  military  rule,  owing  to  their  in- 
complete pacification. 

July  20. — Cuba :  Little  opposition  is  shown  to  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  Morro 
Castle. 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Horsford'n  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Williams,  Clarence,  Iowa,  says:  "  I  have 
used  it  to  grand  effect  in  cases  where  a  general  tonic  was 
needed.  For  a  nerve  tonic  I  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever 
used." 


Corn  Belt 

Mortgages 

secure  all  our  loans,  making  them  the 
best  conservative  investments  in  the 

world,  because  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt 
never  had  crop  failures.  These  farms 
are  not  dependent  on  one  kind  of  crop. 
These  investments  net  in 

$500  AMOUNTS 

4.40% 

Our  treatise  on  "  Farm  Mortgage  Invest- 
ments "  is  free.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


$46,519,350 

loaned  and  never  a  customer 
lost  by  reason  of  a  bad  loan. 


PEARSONS  •  TAFT     LAND     CREDIT     CO. 

142  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


5V 


A  Substantial  Investment 

Accumulative  Full  Paid  Stock 

Dividends  paid  in  cash  semi-annually  or  allowed  to  com- 
pound. Never  failed  to  pay  interest  promptly  in  ten  years. 
Better  than  Real  Estate  Mortgages,  or  paid  up  Life  Insurance. 
Reputation  established  by  years  of  fuir  dealing.  Under  super- 
vision of  the  Auditor  of  State.  Half  shares  ($50.00)  issued. 
Most  popular  association  in  Iowa.  For  further  information, 
.■ulflress 

Iowa  Business   Men's  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

MAKSIIALLTOWN,    IOWA. 


Bargains  in  Violins 

An     opportunity 

to  get  a  fine  in- 
strument      very 

low.     Students 

viol  ins     (dated 

1700-18301    from 

#50  up.   Concert , 

instruments     by 

the  old  masters, 

in  fine  preserva- 
tion, from  *150 

up.      Note   these 

few  examples: 
Testore       1750, 

9150;  Grancino, 
»200;  Pressenda,  #800;  Gabrielli,  #200;  Kloz, 
♦  185;  Old  Strad  copy,  #100,  and  many  others.  Four 
magnificent  Stradivarius,  Guarnerius  and  Amativery 
low.  Send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  old  violins 
iFree>.  Contains  historical  sketches  of  the  old  masters 
of  Cremona  and  Brescia  from  1540;  illustrated;  with 
fac-simile  labels,  also  a  descriptive  list  of  old  violins 
possessing  the  pure  mellow  tone,  and  costing  from 
Jffi.OO  to  $5,000.00.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Genuineness 
accompanies  each  violin.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

ACnmill     nCCCD       We   will    6end     several 
OrtlllAL    Urri.ni    old  violins  on  approval 
and   allow  ten  days    examination. 
LYON  &  HEALY,  20  Adams  St.,  Chioago. 


PIANO 


Our  unique  method 
of  selling  may  in- 
terest you.  W  here 
no  dealer  sells  our 
pianos  we  sell 
direct ;  practically 
bring  our  large  Boston  establishment.  Factory  and 
\Y;irerooms  to  your  door.  We  will  quote  you  our 
lowest  prices,  explain  our  Easy  Pay  System,  as  avail- 
able in  the  most  remote  village  in  the  United  States 
as  if  you  lived  in  Boston  or  New  York.  More  than 
this,  if  our  careful  selection  of  a  piano  fails  to  please 
you,  in  other  words,  if  you  don't  want  it  after  seeing 
and  trying  it,  it  returns  to  us  and  we  pay  railroad 
freights  both  ways.    We  solicit  correspondence. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

121  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Individual  Communion 

i  kut  fife       Send  for /r«e  catalogue 
WUtlll*.     and  list  of  users. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO* 
Dept.  L,   Rochester,  N.  V. 
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CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  575. 

By  U.  Bachmann. 
Black— F;ve  Pieces. 


■www.,. vmm      mm. 


.   ._ t 


sH 


■     m 


White — Seven  Pieces. 

8  ;  Q  i  r  3  p  i  ;  3  K.  p  1  K  1  ;  2  p  ikj;  1S6;  1P3 
P  *  ;  s  P  ^  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  576. 
By  Dr.  Th.  Schaad. 

Black- Eight  Pieces. 


W  WM 


i 


'WA<^W 


■ 


M\wm    m 


i 


i  i  1 
■l.i  f 

■       Pi 

mm     mi 


3HH      B 


White  — Nine  Pieces 

4SiKl;3P3p;s3k3;iQi  S  3  P  ;  P  5  p  P  ; 
<5  P  1 ;  P7i  B  b  2  r  3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

These  problems  were  composed  for  the  solving- 
tourney  of  the  eleventh  Congress  of  the  Swiss 
Chess-Association.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Erw.  Grob,  who  solved  the  three-mover  in  thirty 
minutes. 

Good  Advice  to  Solvers. 

We  strongly  advise  the  student  to  solve  en- 
tirely from  the  diagram.  With  the  board  and 
men  there  is  a  tendency  to  move  the  pieces  about, 
and,  therefore  the  student  does  not   get  the  full 


Richards  Fit-the-Back  C/iairs 

are  the  only  chairs  that  fit  all  backs  at  all  times.  They  Upport  the 
•pine  throughout  its  entire  length.  That  completely  overcome  mus- 
cular exertion  in  sitlint;.  Only  chairs  that  permit  sitting  at  different 
angles  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  occupant— a  movable  back 
automatically  Conforming  to  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  giving 
rest  Ui  the  loins  ami  the  muscles  in  the  lower  back,  and  to  the  whole 
nervous   system.      Chairs   for    Home,   Office,    Motel,    School,  etc.       Write 

for  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Comfort  in  Sitting,"  descriptions, 

prices,  endorsements,  etc. 

RICHARDS   CHAIR- PA\EL  CO.,  176  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


A    RAKE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  [MFORTED  nt  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolonen.  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  Kntflisii 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assanis  ?Tr  «„  57r-  inl- 
and Ceylons  from *••*'    ,u  »"t  lb. 

VEKY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     ] Oc  tO  29C   Per 

ThcGooiU  arc  sold  on  their  merits.     NO   I'KESENTS 
CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 

V.  O.  BtnB&O      ....       60  Chureli  Street,  J»en  York 


benefit  of  his  analysis  ;  but  by  usintf  the  diagram  I 
he  is  compelled  to  exercise  that  reasoning  analyti- 
cal power  that  is  the  essence  of  true  solving. 
Nearly  all  the  best  solvers  can  dispense  with  the 
board,  and  many,  indeed,  find  it  an  actual  encum- 
brance. We  firmly  believe  that  this  kind  of  solv- 
ing does  far  more  good  than  solving  from  the 
board.  In  an  especial  degree  it  increases  the 
power  of  concentration,  quickens  the  perceptions, 
and  strengthens  the  memory.  -Dk.  SCHAPIRO  in 
7/ie  Baltimore  American. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  568. 

(Change  B  from  Kt  4  to  Kt  2.) 

Key-move,  Q  x  Q  P. 

No.  570. 

R  x  P  ch 


K— K  sq 

K  x  Kt 


B  — B  4,  mate 


K-Q4 


Kt— B  4 
Kt^B3 
P^(77 


Other 
Kt  x  Kt 

Any 

Kt  x  Kt 

Px  Kt 
Ktx  P 

Kx  Kt 


Q  mates 


B — B  sq,  mate 


Q— R  8,  mate 


B — B  sq,  mate 


Q— R  8,  mate 


P-Q4 


P  x  Kt 
Q-Qsch 

Kx  Kt 
Q— B  2  ch 


Q— Q  Kt  2,  mate 


Q — B  5,  mate 


P— Kt  7 


K  x  Kt  (must) 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  M.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass  ;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans:  A 
Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  W.  C.W.  R.,  Boyce,  Va.; 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

568  (only):  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the 
Rev.  A.  De  R.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  H.  M.  Coss, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  V".;  H.  V.  Fitch,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lvnchburg, 
Va.;  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. ;  (i  Middleton, 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Hamilton,  Mo.; 
T.  Fisher,  Washington.  D.  C;  H.  R.  S.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Dr.  K.  E.  Harvey,  Norwich,  Can.;  P.  W. 
Provenchere,  St.  Louis;  J.  R.  T.,  Chicago;  Dr.  H. 
W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wood, 
Brighton,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Diaz,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living-  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it,  all  sorts  of  stores 
sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


g !»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

t  IF  YOU  BUY  ♦ 

t  r,  ,  t1  SEE  TO  IT  THAT    ♦ 

Flour  as  Food  you  get 


♦ 
♦ 


00j 

Flour  that  IS  Food, 


AS  IN 


A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat. 

Our  name  and  label  on 
the  barrel  or  package  is 
the  best  assurance  you  can 
have  of  its  being  genuine 
and  the  best  flour  made. 

"All  the  Wheat  That's  Fit  to  Eat." 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it.  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see 

that  you  are  supplied.  Booklet  free  from 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,    Lockport,  N.  Y. 


♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Throw  Out 
The  Old 

methods  of  lighting  your 
home  and  take  up  the  new. 
Free  yourself  from  all  the 

»y»  dissatisfaction  and  nearly 
all  the  expense  and  care 
that  your  illumination  now 
entails.    Don't  go  on  from 

«,*  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year  with  an  inferior 
kind  of  light,  when  there 
issomething  infinitely  bet- 

»y,  ter — infinitely  cheaper. 
Our  booklet  W  tells  all 
about  it.  Ask  for  it ;  it's 
free.      v»     v»     v»     *■     "*« 

THE    ANGLE    LAHP   CO. 
76  Park   Place,   New  York 


Unn  who  are  competent  toearnregularweekly  Onl  nru 
ITIvll  addre»toloul»ISpiee.'tUIUGlSlllldsoiiSt.  \.  Y.Odldl  1 


'He  hd.d  smaJl  skill  o*  horse  flesh 

who  bought"  a.  goose  bo  ride  onVDontb&ke 

"Jlgllta      ordinary  so&ps      j^ggq? 


WE 


IMG 


is  SAPO  LI  O  #- 

Try  ew  cdwke  ofih&nd  be  convinced. 
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570  (only):  The  Rev.  J.  G.  L.,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  G.  Patterson, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 

Comments  (568):  "Very  good  all  but  the  cap- 
ture"— M.  M.;  "Of  a  class  which  is  not  supposed 
to  be  submitted— commencing  with  a  capture  — 
otherwise  in  every  respect  a  subtle  and  charming 
composition" — W.  R.  C;  "Well  constructed" — A. 
De  R.  M.;  "Key-move  a  violation  of  principles" — 
H.  M.  C;  "Good,  but  rather  easy"— H.  V.  P.; 
"Very  fine,  but  the  initial  capture  is  a  blemish  " — 
G.  D.;  "Not  difficult"— H.  W.  F.  ;  "It  teased,  per- 
plezed,  and  vexed  me  "—A  K. 

(570):  "A  very  fine  and  difficult  3-er " — M.  M.; 
"The  key  is  not  golden,  but  the  after-plav  is"— G. 
D.;  "A  thing  of  beauty"— J.  G.  L.;  "Fine"—  A  K.; 
"I  admire  this  very  much" — J.  E.  \V. 

A  K  ,  and  J.  T.  G  ,  Womack,  Tex.,  got  569. 

Several  solvers  condemn  568  as  an  unpardonable 
violation  of  the  law  that  fortnds  a  capture  for  the 
key-move.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
problematists  that  cf  the  forbidden  key-moves,  a 
capture  of  a  P  or  minor  piece  is  least  objection- 
able. In  "Chess  Problems,"  edited  by  James 
Rayner,  there  are  two  first-prize  problems,  one 
by  B  G.  Laws,  the  other  by  G.  Planck,  two  very 
distinguished  composers,  that  begin  with  captures. 
Mr.  Rayner  says  that  such  keys  "are  not  praise- 
worthy and  only  tolerable  because  some  beautiful 
strategy  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed."  In  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  problem,  the  blemish,  if  it  be  one,  is 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  capture  places  the 
Q  en  prise.  This  is  not  true  in  the  two  prize  prob- 
lems to  which  we  have  referred. 

Of  the  number  of  "tries"  received,  Q— Kt  8, 
threatening  mate,  deserves  notice,  on  account  of 
the  really  fine  reply,  B— Q  sq,  the  only  move  to 
stop  the  mate. 

Lasker. 

Mr.  G.  Reichelm,  expert,  editor,  and  critic, 
gives  some  "impressions  "  of  the  Champion  of  the 
World  in  C/iecktnale,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"What  strikes  you  principally  about  the  Cham- 
pion in  his  fairness  — there  is  nothing  of  the 
mountebank  about  him.  If  you  state  to  him  a 
new  proposition  he  does  not  let  on  that  the  same 
thought  occurred  to  himself.  If  you  show  him  a 
new  analysis  he  does  not,  apparently,  look  out  of 
the  window  (keeping  one  eye  cocked  on  the  board) 
and  afterwards  work  it  off  as  his  own.  .  .  .  Now 
as  to  Chess.  There  are  positions  and  there  are 
positions.  .  .  .  The  deeper  situations  resolve 
themselves  into  two  kinds  :  First,  complete  situa- 
tions, which  offer  a  fruitful  soil  for  combinations 
of  the  highest  order  — the  so-called  poetry  of  the 
game — in  which  Pillsbury  stands  on  a  level  with 
Lasker.  One  branch,  however,  remains,  and  this 
Dr.  Lasker  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  and  in 
which  he  has  no  rival.  We  allude  to  situations 
where,  say,  one  player  has  a  slight,  very  slight, 
advantage,  but  which,  by  the  finest  system  of  play 
on  mathematically  accurate  lines,  is  susceptible  of 
being  turned  into  a  win.  .  .  .  Other  masters  have 
their  fads  of  study,  which  they  work  up  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  their  chief  reliance  on  entering  a 
tourney  is  to  have  some  novelties  in  the  openings 
up  their  sleeves.  With  Dr.  Lasker  the  entire  field 
of  Chess  is  his  fad,  and  not  anything  of  value  on 
the  game  published  (problem,  end-game,  or  what 
not)  is  regarded  by  the  Champion  of  the  World  as 
beneath  his  notice.  I  can  also  say  that  he  is  the 
great  mathematician  of  Chess." 

In  a  recent  interview,  Lasker  said  : 

"The  successful  Chess-player  must  be  a  seeker 
after  truth,  a  man  with  broad  and  elevated  ideas. 
What  is  called  sharpness  or  trickery  never  yet 
made  a  really  great  Chess-player.  Not,  of  course, 
that  keenness  and  a  certain  amount  of  what  is 
called  trickery  are  not  at  times  valuable  adjuncts 
to  success,  but  they  should  be  subordinate  to 
higher  ideals  and  conceptions.  In  a  certain  de- 
gree, too,  mastery  of  the  game  is  an  acquired 
matter,  for  close,  patient  study  is  an  indispensable 
factor,  but  something  more  than  this  is  required 
to  make  a  really  great  Chess-player." 

The  Champion  recently  played  twenty-five 
games  simultaneously  in  Baltimore,  winning 
twenty-three,  and  losing  two  to  A.  W.  Schofield, 
Champion  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 
The  Baltimore  American,  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  exhibition,  has  this  to  say  of  Lasker's  style  of 
play  :  "He  has  always  been  considered  a  hard, 
dry,  mathematical  player,  marvelously  accurate 
in  the  end-game  ;  but  his  play  lacks  the  brilliancy 
and  attractiveness  of  an  Anderssen  or  of  a 
Morphy.  Still,  the  best  general  is  the  one  who 
makes  the  fewest  mistakes  ;  and  so  is  it  in  the 
mimic  battlefield  of  the  Chess-board." 


SENT   FREE   AND   PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Literary  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  a  TWO 

OUTIN 


__ 


■TOOO    FEET   ABOVE 
SEA    |_E  VEL. 


during  the  Hot  Season. 


TOURISTS  can  now  remain  indefinitely 
at  UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN  and  see  th  e  30 
GEYSERS,  there  piay.at  leisure. 
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PAN-AMERICAN    ROUTE 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


THK  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATER  TR1I>  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 

Steamer* 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office,  Desbrosses  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 
LeaveNew  York  8:40  A.M.,  Albany  8:30  A.M.    Sunday  excepted. 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes 

ARE    BEING    CURED 

by  the  Tompkins-Corbin  Treatment.  We  are 
aware  of  the  prejudice  against  advertised 
remedies  in  dangerous  diseases,  but  as  we  do 
not  claim  what  we  cannot  do,  we  covet  investi- 
gation.    In  fact,  this  is  all  we  ask. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  treatment  after 
you  have  learned  what  it  has  done  in  other 
"incurable"  cases,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

A  man  in  Cleveland  who  heard  of  our  cures  wrote  to 
thirty-two  of  our  patients  wanrl  interviewed  six  others.  His 
brother-in-law  is  now  taking  our  treatment. 


MOTTF  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
l~v-'  *  *-»  dress,  we  will  send  you  instructions 
and  make  necessary  analysis,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
OF  CHARGE. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  our  booklet  on  request.  We 
never  publish  names  or  letters  without  consent.  By  its 
nature,  our  work  is  always  considered  confidential. 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  CO.,   1306  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  «hip  our  wheels  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval without  a  vent  deposit  and  allow 
10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
no  risk  in  ordering  from  us. 
1901  MODELS    rf»jf/l„      <£f  O 
bent  make*      ^ll/JOfl>IO 
'99«fc'00  M01»£LS  <£  f         &  1  *} 
}  iicli  grade        *P  *  * O  $>  I £. 
1000  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
ifrii  to  #8.     Great  factory  cleaning  sale 
nt  half  factory  cost. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every 

town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalogs 

to  distribute.    You  can  make  $10  to 

$f>0  a  week  as  our  Agent.     Write  at 

once  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Kept.  86M  Chicago. 


"Don't  shout" 


IN.  E, 


"  I  hear  you.      I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 
"'How?'     Oh,    some- 

fthing  new— The  Morley 
Ear-Drum.     I've  a  pair  in 
ears  now,  but  you  can't  see  'em 
— they're  invisible.     I  wouldn't 
know  I  had  'em  in  myself, only 
that  I  hear  all  right." 

The  Horley  Ear-drum  makes  up  for 
deficiencies    of    the   impaired 
natural   ear.     Entirely    dif- 
ferent from  any  other  de- 
Vice.  No  drugs.   No  wire, 
rubber,  metal  nor   glass. 
Invisible,   comfortable,  xafe. 
Adjusted  by  any  one.     Write 
for  hook  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  Morley  Ear-drum,  FREE. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Department  R. 
Cor.  1 6th  &  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


I  Print 
My  Own 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 

Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

Larger,   $18 

Money  saver,  maker, 
Type 


setting 
rules  sent.    W  rite  for 


easy, 


catalog-preBSes.type, 
paper,  &c.  to  factory. 

THKl'RKNSCO., 

Merlden,  Conn. 


Don't  Cut  Corns 

Don't  do  it  Yourself    Don't 

Let  Anybody  do  it 

for  You. 

What  man  or  woman 
suffering  with  painful 
and  annoying  corns 
will  not  give  25  cents  to 
have  them  removed? 

For  25  cents  you  get 


LEONARD'S 

Hamburg 

Corn  Remover 

sent  to  your  house,  postpaid,  which 
will  remove  every  corn  you  have, 
no  matter  where  it  is,  how  long  you 
have  had  it  or  how  torturing  it  is. 
Razors  are  dangerous;  pastes,  salves 
and  plasters  are  worthless.  Send 25c. 

to-day  for  this  article  of  genuine 
merit— the  only  one  that  will  do 
the  work  quickly  and  properly— it 
"Acts  Like  Lightning."  Rids 
feet  of  corns,  soft,  hard  or  other- 
wise; on  the  joints,  between  the  toes,  or  on  the  soles 
ofthefeet.  Your  money  refunded  if  it  does  not  do  all 
this.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by 
LEONARD  &  CO.,  847  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  11L 
lie  sure  to  write  to-day. 


Clean,  Painless, 

Certain  and 
GUARANTEED. 
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THE  SCHLEY   INQUIRY. 

CONSIDERABLE  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  many  news- 
papers at  the  appointment  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  Rear-Admiral 
Schley  in  various  quarters  ever  since  the  naval  battle  of  Santi- 
ago. The  court's  findings,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says, 
"ought  to  settle  at  once  and  forever  a  passionate  controversy 
which  has  already  too  long  afflicted  the  navy  and  the  whole 
country."  A  similar  feeling  is  expressed  by  many  other  papers. 
"The  entire  country,  in  our  judgment, "  declares  the'  New  York 
Press,  "is  heartily  sick  of  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy,"  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  New s  exclaims :  "Is  the  bickering  over  this 
disagreeable  episode  in  our  naval  history  never  to  stop?  What- 
ever may  be  the  public  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
Sampson  and  Schley,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pub- 
lic is  getting  very  tired  of  this  squabbling  among  men  who  are 
supposed  to  be  models  of  dignity  and  courtliness." 

The  charges  against  the  admiral  and  the  replies  by  his  friends 
are  so  voluminous  and  involved  that  it  is  expected  that  the  court 
will  consume  weeks  in  hearing  them.  The  main  charges,  how- 
ever, and  the  replies  to  them,  are  given  as  follows  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger : 

"The  charges  against  Schley  are  these  : 

"That  instead  of  going  on  to  Santiago  he  lingered  for  several 
days  at  Cienfuegos  without  ascertaining  that  Cervera  was  not 
there,  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  McCalla.  But  the  reason  for 
this  delay  has  just  been  disclosed  by  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  who 
says  that  all  the  captains  had  been  given  a  code  of  signals  with 
which  to  communicate  with  the  rebels  on  shore  except  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Brooklyn  and  Commodore  Schley.  Why  Schley  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  signals  and  code  is  one  of  the  points  of 
inquiry  to  come  before  the  court. 

"That,  having  almost  reached  Santiago,  he  turned  back,  diso- 
beying an  order  to  coal  at  sea,  but  afterward  coaled  and  returned. 
To  this  Schley  makes  answer  by  producing  a  letter  from  Samp- 
son, omitted  from  the  correspondence  officially  published,  in 
which  Sampson  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Cervera  had  gone 


to  Santiago  he  would  have  to  come  out  and  make  for  Cienfuegos 
or  Havana,  and  directing  Schley  to  guard  Cienfuej 

"That  in  the  battle  the  Brooklyn  ran  away  from  the  Spanish 
vessels.  This  charge  is  based  upon  the  handling  of  the  vessel. 
Under  the  direction  of  Schley  the  Brooklyti  described  a  circle, 
temporarily  turning  away  from  the  foe  to  avoid  blanketing  the 
fire  of  other  vessels  and  to  get  a  commanding  position  from 
which  to  head  off  the  escaping  vessels.  Cervera  and  other  Span- 
ish officers  admit  that  the  maneuvers  of  the  Brooklyn  frustrated 
their  plans." 

Captain  Cook  of  the  Brooklyn  says  in  an  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  gave  the  order  for  the  "loop." 
and  he  tells  the  reason  for  it  by  saying: 

"The  Brooklyn  made  a  beautiful  turn,  and  we  were  able  to  fire 
directly  into  the  bows  of  the  leading  ship  of  the  enemy.  Our 
helm  was  put  aport  to  head  off  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  Brook- 
lyn  turned  rapidly  and  beautifully. 

"I  remember  distinctly  giving  the  order  to  the  quartermaster. 
'You  see  clearly  the  head  of  the  leading  ship,'  I  said  to  him. 
'The  idea  is  to  get  directly  ahead  of  her.' 

"I  thought  we  might  sacrifice  our  ship,  but  I  believed  we  would 
hold  the  fleet  for  our  battle-ships." 

Other  charges  against  Admiral  Schley  are  that  he  might  have 
destroyed  the  Colon,  which  lay  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  with  her  engines  uncoupled  from  May  27  to  31,  inclusive, 
but  that  he  did  not  do  so ;  and  that  he  used  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  Lieutenant  Hodgson  of  the  Brooklyn  improperly.  The 
lieutenant  was  reported  in  an  interview  as  saying  that  during  the 
famous  "loop, "  when  Commodore  Schley's  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  was  in  danger  of  ramming  the 

Te.xas,  he  said:  "D the  Texas  I     Let  the  Texas  look  out  for 

herself."  Soon  after  this  appeared,  the  admiral  made  public  a 
letter  from  the  lieutenant  denying  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
view. The  charge  is  that  when  the  admiral  made  public  that 
letter,  he  had  in  his  possession  another  letter  from  the  lieutenant 
explaining  that  it  was  the  literal,  not  the  substantial,  correctness 
of  the  interview  that  he  denied. 

The  present  renewal  of  the  storm  of  controversy  began  with 
the  publication,  in  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  of  extracts 
from  the  third  volume  of  "The  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy,"  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maciay,  an  employee  in  th'.  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  who  is  on  the  rolls  as  a  laborer,  and  who  performs 
the  duties  of  a  clerk.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  history  are 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
third  volume  (covering  our  war  with  Spain)  might  also  be 
adopted,  published  some  extracts  from  it  in  which  Mr.  Maciay 
more  than  hints  that  Admiral  Schley  is  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a 
"caitiff."     Here  are  several  passages  : 

"In  his  report  about  the  coal  supply  of  the  vessels  under  his 
command,  Schley  exhibited  either  a  timidity  amounting  to  a': 
lute  cowardice  or  a  prevarication  of  facts  that  was  intrinsically 
falsehood."      (Yol.  III.,  p.  296.) 

"Schley  on  May  28,  1898,  .  .  .  turned  in  caitiff  flight  from  the 
danger  spot  toward  which  duty,  honor,  and  the  whole  Amer: 
people  were  most  earnestly  urging  him.  Yiewed  in  whatever 
light  it  may  be,  the  foregoing  despatch  can  not  be  characterized 
otherwise  than  as  being  without  exception  the  most  humilia- 
ting, cowardly,  and  lamentable  report  ever  penned  by  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer."     (Vol.  III.,  p.  2 

"  '  Let  the  Texas  take  care  of  herself, '  was  the  heartless  reply, 
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and  the  shameful  spectacle  of  an  American  war-ship,  supported 
by  a  force  superior  to  the  enemy's — a  war-ship  whose  commander 
had  expended  such  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  in  target  prac- 
tise in  the  presence  of  a  fashionable  hotel  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
order  to  meet  a  worthy  foe — deliberately  turning  tail  and  running 
away  was  presented."      (Vol.  III.,  p.  364.) 

"Schley  was  perfectly  willing  to  avoid  blanketing  the  fire  of 
the  American  war-ships,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  disastrous  collisioi 

with  the  Texas,  so 
lung  as  he  could  es- 
cape getting  too 
;e  to  danger.  .  .  . 
Schley's  contribu- 
tion to  naval  strat- 
egy, as  too  plainly 
shown  by  his  con- 
duct through" 
this  campaign,  was, 
'Avoid  your  enemy 
as  long  as  possible 
and,  if  he  makes  for 
you,  run.'"  (Vol. 
III.,  P-  3650 

A  newspaper  in- 
terview reports  Mr. 
Maclay  as  saying. 
when  his  attention 
was  called  to  these 
extracts:  "If  Ad 
miral  Schley 
been  in  any  other 
navy  in  the  world, 
he  would  have  been 
court-martialed  and  shot.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  officers  in  the  navy."  The  New  York  Sun, 
too,  which  refers  to  Mr.  Maclay  in  its  issue  for  July  20  as  "the  most 
distinguished  living  American  historian,  "  says  of  Admiral  Schley 
that  his  official  record  "reeks  with  deceit,  "and  "compels  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  a  coward,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was 
honest,  at  almost  every  recorded  step."  Mr.  Maclay 's  criti- 
cisms, declares  The  Sun,  "are  more  than  justified."  Admiral 
Sampson  says,  in  an  interview  :  "  In  one  way,  possibly,  I  was 
responsible  for  the  statements  made  in  the  history.  I  was  com- 
mander-in -chief  of  the  squadron  and  was  responsible,  so  far  as 
reading  the  proofs  goes." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  says  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  status  of  Mr.  Maclay  as  a  naval  author- 


il(I)  STANTON    MACLAY. 


ity,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  naval 
sentiment  to  know  that  in  what  he  has  written  about  the  battle 
of  Santiago  he  has  given  a  direct  insult  to  the  navy  as  a  whole. 
To  complete  his  work  he  must  at  the  same  time  seek  occasion  to 
insult  the  army,  in  charging  that  one  of  its  ranking  officers  de- 
liberately sacrificed  his  army  in  an  effort  at  'self-aggrandize- 
ment.' In  all  of  our  experience  we  have  never  known  so  fla- 
grant a  case  of  historical  incapacity  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Maclay." 

The  chief  newspaper  supporter  of  Admiral  Schley  is  the  Balti- 
more American,  altho  it  may  be  added  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  press  have  taken  his  part.      T/ie  American  says  : 

"Already  there  has  been  too  much  of  the  Dreyfus  atmosphere 
about  this  matter.  The  American  people  will  never  tolerate  the 
prosecution  of  it  to  the  stage  reached  by  the  great  French  cause 
before  justice  was  finally  done  the  maligned  and  persecuted 
officer. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  congressional  investigation  which  Con- 
gressman Schirm,  backed  by  the  Maryland  delegation,  will  pro- 
pose. Court  or  no  court,  Congress  must  sift  this  matter  to  the 
bottom.  The  things  that  will  not  come  before  any  court  of  inquiry 
or  court-martial  are  those  things  which  will  prove  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  among  the  junior  officers  of  the  navy,  temporar- 


THE  IMPENDING  NAVAL  BATTLE. 

—  The  Boston  Herald. 
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ily  clothed  with  power  through  their  appointment  as  chiefs  of 
department  bureaus,  to  shelve'  the  older  officers  and  reap  for 
themselves  and  their  immediate  friends  the  honors  and  rewards 
of  the  Spanish  war.  A  more  diabolical  scheme  was  never 
launched  than  was  this,  which  has  resulted  in  this  long-standing 
scandal,  where  there  should  have  been  only  glory.  Congress 
can  go  to  the  heart  of  that  conspiracy  and  lay  the  whole  thing 
bare,  as  nobody  else  can  do,  and  when  its  findings  have  been 
determined  upon  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  such  action  as 
will  forever  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
employed  against  Schley. 

"There  is  but  one  word  more  to  be  said  in  this  connection. 
By  acknowledging  that  he  read  the  proofs  of  Maclay's  slander- 
ous volume  and  approved  them,  the  responsibility  for  the  charges 
made  against  Schley  is  assumed  by  Sampson.  Should  the  court 
of  inquiry  vindicate  Schley  and  relieve  him  of  this  opprobrium, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  demand  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment order  Sampson  before  a  court-martial  for  having  slan- 
dered a  brother  officer  who  is  his  superior  in  the  service." 

Says  the  New  York   Times  : 

"If  Admiral  Sampson  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hated  and 
pursued  by  enemies  as  malevolent  as  the  enemies  of  Schley  they 
could  easily  have  made  out  of  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  in 


Uncle  Sam  :   "The  Sampson-Schley  Debating  Society  must  be  holding 
another  meeting."  — The  Detroit  Journal. 

the  channel  of  Santiago  harbor  a  case  immeasurably  stronger 
against  him  than  the  manipulators  of  the 'loop'  incident  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  against  Schley.  Was  not  Sampson  sent 
out  to  destroy  Cervera's  fleet?  In  order  to  destroy  him  was  it 
not  necessary  to  get  at  him?  But  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac 
was  intended  to  close  the  harbor,  so  that  Cervera  could  not  get 
out  nor  Sampson  get  in.  There  would  then  have  been  no  battle, 
no  danger.  How  easily  a  knavish  mind  could  on  such  a  basis 
formulate  charges  of  cowardice  against  Admiral  Sampson,  a 
brave,  capable,  and  skilful  commander !  The  truth  is  that  the 
Mrrrimac  business  was  nothing  worse  than  a  bad  blunder.  Had 
Hobson  succeeded  in  sinking  the  vessel  athwart  the  channel,  as 
was  planned,  he  would  have  brought  on  the  worst  disaster  of  the 
war.  For  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  that  enabled 
Shaffer's  troops  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Our  mili- 
tary preparations,  made  under  Alger,  of  shameful  memory,  were 
so  defective  and  we  came  so  perilously  near  to  failure  in  that 
undertaking  that  it  is  most  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  possi- 
bilities that  might  have  confronted  us  if  Cervera  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  by  the  sunken  Merrimac  to  his  doom." 


South  Hampton,  Conn  ,  has  a  horse  that  has  proved  to  be  a  good  sa- 
vings-bank. His  owner  lost  $250  recently.  The  horse  had  a  tickling  in  his 
throat  yesterday  and  coughed  up  the  bills  intact.  The  owner  thinks  of 
offering  the  animal  to  officials  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
—  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


CHICAGO  IN    FINANCIAL    STRAITS. 

THE  Chicago  city  government  is  said  to  be  so  nearly  stranded, 
financially,  that  the  necessary  economies  will  seriously 
cripple  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  other  important 
branches  of  the  city  administration.  To  quote  from  a  statement 
given  out  by  Mayor  Harrison:  "Policemen  will  have  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  fire  companies  will  have  to  be  reduced  ;  teachers'  sala- 
ries will  have  to  be  cut  ;  some  of  the  library  sub-stations  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  ;  when  bridges  and  viaducts  go  to  pii 
they  will  have  to  be  closed,  as  we  will  have  no  mom 
them  ;  our  streets  will  be  dirtier  than  they  have  ever  been,  our 
alleys  will  be  uncleaned  ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  gar- 
bage ;  health  inspectors  will  have  to  be  laid  off."  Corporations 
have  had  to  submit  to  large  increases  in  taxation  to  help  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  following  five  have  been  hit  the  hard- 
est, the  figures  showing  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  properties 

last  year  and  this  : 

iy/i  1901 

Fairbank  Canning  Company $750,000  $2,000,000 

Swift  &  Co 2,500,000  3,500,000 

Armour  &  Co 3,000,000  4,000,000 

Chicago  City  Railway 5,000,000  7,000,000 

Union  Traction  Company 2,672,500  4,970.500 

Total $13,922,500      $21,470,500 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  says  that  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  city  treasury  is  "a  result  of  over  four  years  of  in- 
competence, extravagance,  and  corruption,"  and  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.)  says,  similarly: 

"  For  some  years  Chicago  has  been  gaining  an  unenviable  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  worst-governed  cities  in  the  United  State-. 
Its  bureaus  have  been  denounced  as  feeding-troughs  for  faithful 
henchmen  of  the  politicians.  Its  police  department  has  been  ac- 
cused of  complicity  with  the  vicious  classes.  Its  councils  have 
been  charged  with  utter  indifference  to  the  public  rights  in  the 
grant  of  charters  and  the  enactment  of  local  ordinances.  High- 
waymanry  has  flourished  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  citi- 
zens have  been  not  only  mulcted  in  pocket  by  the  direct  process 
of  law,  but  on  the  side  through  the  enterprise  of  the  robbers,  un- 
molested by  the  police. 

"The  present  financial  situation  is  indirectly  the  result  of  this 
record  of  municipal  rottenness.  The  substantial  residents  have 
lost  all  faith  in  the  administration.  They  believe  that  the  local 
government  has  been  extravagantly  managed  at  every  point,  and 
feel  justified  in  seeking  to  evade  the  taxes  which  are  freely  as- 
sessed through  the  medium  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  separate 
agencies,  the  state,  city,  and  ward  boards  of  various  jurisdicti' 
The  demand  for  a  new  charter  for  the  city,  to  enable  the  raising 
of  larger  municipal  funds,  comes  primarily  from  the  politicians. 
not  from  the  citizens. 

"Thus  the  anomaly  is  presented  of  Chicago,  a  city  said  by  its 
own  residents  to  contain  more  millionaires  to  the  square  mile 
than  any  other  city  on  the  continent,  suffering  poverty.  Some 
day  Chicago  may  awake  to  the  fact  that  decent  city  government 
is  not  a  matter  of  politics,  but  of  business." 

The  Chicago  News  (Ind.)  treats  the  matter  in  a  satirical  vein. 
It  observes : 

"It    should    not   be   overlooked    that,    badly   off   tho   the   city 
finances  may  be,  the  situation  is  not  wholly  desperate.     There 
has  been  no  apparent  sign  that  the  city  will  suffer  deprivation  in 
either  the  oil  inspectorship  or  the  smoke  inspectorship  or  the  fish 
inspectorship.     The  accomplished  Mr.  Burke  continues  as  before 
in  his  arduous  labors  of  inspecting  oil  and  collecting  the  fees  for 
that  service.      The  talented  Mr.  Schubert,  with  a  salary  of  $2. 000, 
had  up  to  this  morning  shown  no  signs  of  a  purpose  to  cease  his 
vigilant   and   able    inspection  of   the   smoke.     The  penetrating 
mind  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Murray  is  still  engrossed  with  the  inspection 
of  fishes,  also  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.      More  than  all,  Henry  i 
zeakirchen,  the  secretary  of  the  public  works  department,  o 
tinues  to  draw  his  stipend  of  $2,500  for  his  intense  labors  in  the 
city's  behalf,  devoting  his  well-earned   leisure   to   the  welfan 
the  County  Democracy,  in  which   he   takes   an  enlightened  .. 
friendly  interest. 

"Thus,    no   matter   what    happens,    Chicago   should   not   lose 
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heart.  Four  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the  municipality 
seem  likely  to  be  preserved.  Let  the  people  as  they  contemplate 
the  arrangements  for  economy  in  the  city  hall  pause  and  consider 
gratefully  their  continued  well-being  as  provided  in  these  essen- 
tial matters — oil,  smoke,  fish,  and  Lutzenkirchen.  When  word 
comes  that  the  oil  inspection  fees  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  city 
or  that  the  fish  and  smoke  inspectors  are  to  have  their  wage  cut 
down,  or  that  Lutzenkirchen  is  to  be  made  to  do  more  work  for 
the  city — then  and  not  till   then  will  be  the  time  to  despair." 


New  York  Sun,  however,  remarks  that  those  who  "have  pro- 
fessed so  much  indignation  over  the  proper  and  necessary  delay 
in  accomplishing  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  have  been  actuated, 
not  by  any  real  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  by 
a  desire  to  see  established  a  precedent  embarrassing  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  policy  as  to  other  possessions  in  another  part  of 
the  globe." 


PORTO     RICO'S    NEW     GOVERNOR     AND     FREE 

TRADE. 

THE  selection  of  William  H.  Hunt,  now  Secretary  of  Porto 
Rico,  to  succeed  Mr.  Allen  as  governor,  does  not  meet 
with  any  opposition  from  the  press.  The  New  York  limes, 
however,  remarks  that  it  "is  an  announcement  that  the  existing 
system  of  government  of  that  island  is  to  be  continued,  not  as  a 

It  is  to  be  governed 


mere  makeshift,  but  with  some  permanence. 


COVKHNOH    HUH  I  . 

New  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 


by  the  Executive 
Department  at 
Washington.  It  is 
what  in  England 
would  be  called  a 
'  Crown  Colony. '  ' 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  is 
not  quite  forty-four 
years  of  age,  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the 
late  William  Henry 
Hunt,  who  was  Sec- 
retray  of  the  Navy 
u  n  d  e  r  President 
Garfield  and  for  a 
short  time  under 
President  Arthur, 
who  appointed  him 
Minister  to  Russia. 
The  new  governor 
of  Porto  Rico  was 
elected  attorney- 
general  of  Montana 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  at  thirty-one  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  where  he  became  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commis- 
sion. He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in 
1884.  and  afterward  held  a  posit  ion  on  the  state  bench.  Governor 
Allen,  says  the  Washington  cprrespondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  "does  not  desire  to  return  to  Porto  Rico.  He  feels  that 
his  work  has  been  accomplished  there.  Civil  administration  and 
free  trade  have  been  established  under  his  regime,  and  much  has 
been  done  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  island.  He  feels  that 
the  routine  work  of  the  future  can  be  left  to  other  hands."  Jacob 
H.  Hollander,  treasurer  of  the  island,  says  in  an  interview: 

"The  present  financial  condition  of  Porto  Rico  compares  favor- 
ably, I  think,  with  that  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
The  island  is  free  from  all  funded  or  floating  indebtedness,  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  its  people  is  less  than  upon  the  residents 
of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  insular  treasury 
begins  a  new  fiscal  year  with  sources  of  revenue-  that  should  sup- 
ply all  necessary  expenditures,  and  with  a  surplus  large  enough 
to  afford  security  against  anyr  unforeseen  contingency." 

The  President's  proclamation  of  free  trade  with  the  island 
brings  out  varied  comment.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
says  that  it  "marks  the  measure  of  concession  which  an  indig- 
nant public  opinion  wrung  from  a  protection-ridden  Congress," 
and  it  thinks  the  whole  affair  a  "melancholy  exhibition  "  and  "a 
supreme  illustration  of    President    McKinley's   method."     The 


AROUND   THE   WORLD    IN   SIXTY   DAYS. 

HP  HE  feat  of  circling  the  globe  in  sixty  days  and  a  half  (60 
-*-  days  13  hours  29  minutes  42  4-5  seconds),  which  has  just 
been  done  by  Charles  Cecil  Fitzmorris,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
three  schoolboys  sent  around  the  world  by  the  three  Hearst  news- 
papers, calls  out  less  comment  from  the  other  newspapers  than  it 
probably  would  if  it  had  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  sci- 
entific society,  or  some  other  body  that  could  not  be  suspected  of 
a  desire  for  "advertising. "  Fitzmorris' s  record  beats  the  previ- 
ous record,  niade  by  George  Francis  Train  in  1890,  by  seven 
days.  Mr.  Train  made  the  trip  in  67  days  13  hours  3  minutes 
and  3  seconds.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Marine  reckons  that 
when  the  great  Siberian  railroad  is. completed,  it  will  be  possible 
to  circle  the  globe  in  33  days.  The  Providence  Journal  says  in 
part : 

"One  reason  for  this  race  was  the  desire  to  discover  whether 
the  new  Siberian  route,  in  its  present  unfinished  condition,  af- 
fords a  quicker  way  around  the  globe  than  the  old  route  by  way 
of  Singapore  and  Suez.  Fitzmorris,  the  Chicago  boy,  took  the 
Siberian  road  eastward,  traveling  by  steamer  down  the  Shilka 
and  Amur  rivers  after  he  left  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way. From  Japan  he  crossed  to  British  Columbia  in  the  record- 
breaking  time  of  eleven  days.  Meanwhile  Eunson  of  New  York, 
who  started  westward  from  that  city  to  take  the  Siberian  route  to 
Vladivostok,  has  been  stranded  several  times  on  the  shallow 
Shilka  River,  and  has  been  compelled  literally  to  'get  out  and 
walk. '  He  is  still  hurrying  through  Siberia,  if  the  leisurely  pace 
of  the  Russian  expresses  justifies  that  word.  It  is  estimated 
that  he  will  reach  his  starting-point  in  about  seventy-three  days. 

"Crittenden  of  San  Francisco,  the  other  lad  in  the  race,  tried 
the  Suez  route,  and  would  probably  have  won  if  a  mishap  to  one 
of  the  steamers  he  sailed  upon  had  not  caused  him  to  miss  a  con- 
nection. He  is  expected  to  swing  around  the  great  circle  in 
sixty-four  or  sixty-five  days,  losing  the  race  by  a  small  margin, 
considering  the  fact  that  he  will  have  traveled  about  three  thou- 
sand miles  farther  than  his  rivals.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  his 
route's  lying  far  south  of  theirs." 


HEARST.S 
CHICAGO  ^AMERICAN 


F  \  I  111 M   V.  ikth  :  "See  here,  young  man,  the  last  time  I  was  measured  I 
was  68  days  around  the  waist,  now  you  make  it  60.     Am  I  getting  smaller?" 

—  The  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
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HAWAIIAN    PAPERS   ON    ANNEXATION   TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

THE  Hawaiian  press  are  in  a  furor  over  the  proposition  that 
the  island  be  annexed  to  California  as  one  or  more  coun- 
ties of  that  State  ;  and,  to  judge  from  their  remarks,  public  opin- 
ion there  is  against  it.  The  idea  was  suggested  in  Honolulu  by 
President  Uavid  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
and  was  suggested  in  San  Francisco,  about  the  same  time,  by 
Judge  Abram  S.  Humphreys,  of  the  First  Circuit  Court  of 
Hawaii.  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  (Honolulu)  remarks: 
"Doubtless  President  Jordan  was  innocent  of  the  consequences 
when  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  at  this  crucial  time  that 
Hawaii  be  annexed  to  California  as  a  county.  It  had  been  de- 
bated with  much  heat  .some  years  ago  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  League  and  Annexation  Club,  and  was  almost  forgot- 
ten. Now  there  comes  a  stranger  from  the  mainland  to  reopen 
the  argument  and  set  some  of  our  most  reputable  cicizens  by  the 
ears."  Judge  Humphreys  said,  as  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  : 

"The  prospects  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  are  so  remote  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  exists  there  is  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  a  part 
of  a  great  State,  with  stable  laws  and  fixed  government.  It  will 
bring  about  a  development  in  the  islands  that  can  never  come 
under  present  conditions,  and  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  security  of  property.  .  .  .  It  would  give  California  an 
additional  Congressman,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  to  Hawaii 
the  strength  of  the  entire  California  delegation  in  Congress.  It 
would  give  to  the  islands  a  stable  government  with  the  supreme 
court  of  California  and  the  civil  code  of  the  State,  together  with 
all  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  that  court,  reaching  back  for  fifty 
years.  .  .  .  An  annexation  would  tend  to  build  up  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  San  Francisco  and  the  islands  to  a  great 
degree.  And  it  would  be  the  solution  of  all  the  political  puzzles 
that  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  retard  its  natural 
development." 

The  Honolulu  Volcano  also  advocates  annexation  as  a  safe- 
guard against  hostile  tariff  legislation,  which  it  believes  possible 
under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  Gazelle  and  The  Star,  however,  two  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  islands,  bitterly  oppose  the  scheme.  The  Gazette  declares 
that  it  "can  not  imagine  a  worse  plight  for  the  Hawaiians,"  and 
The  Star  says : 

"  Annexation  to  the  United  States  was  one  thing  ;  that  brought 


us  upon  a  plane  with  the  greatest  of  the  States,  for  a  large 
number  of  them  had  passed  through  the  territorial  stage  be- 
fore reaching  statehood.  The  identity  of  Hawaii  was  preserved 
and  by  care  and  judgment  it  could  itself  rise  to  statehood.  The 
annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a  county  of  California  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  the  complete  loss  of  identity.  Hawaii  would  be 
lost,  its  very  name  might  disappear  from  the  map,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  which  Hawaiians  set  so  much  store  by, 
would  be  swept  aside  and  forgotten.  Hawaii  would  lose  its  judi- 
ciary system,  with  its  laws  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  primitive 
people.  It  would  lose  its  legislative  system,  its  senate,  and  its 
house  of  representatives,  in  fact  it  would  lose  everything  that 
makes  Hawaii  an  entity,  an  individuality.  Hawaii  would  cease 
to  be." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  The  Gazette  tells  of  a  curious 
political  condition  that  obtains  in  the  islands.  The  monarchy 
was  overthrown  and  the  archipelago  offered  to  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  when  the  electoral  law  was  framed,  restrictions  were 
placed  about  the  ballot  that  would  result,  it  was  thought,  in  giv- 
ing the  annexation  party  control  of  the  Government.  But  the 
natives  have  succeeded  in  meeting  the  franchise  qualifications 
in  such  large  numbers  that,  as  The  Gazette  says,  "it  is  a  fact 
which  every  man  knows  to  be  true  that,  if  a  vote  could  be  had 
to-day  between  American  rule  in  Hawaii  and  the  restoration  of 
the  native  throne,  the  victory  would  be  for  the  throne."  It  con- 
tinues : 

"Hawaii  is  an  American  territory  with  a  voting  majority  of 
royalists  ;  and  there  is  no  other  territory  like  it  in  the  Union. 
Americanism,  therefore,  is  on  the  defensive  here  ;  and  the  duty 
of  good  citizens  is  not  so  much  to  assert  it  as  to  protect  it.  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  needs  protection  not  only  from  men  who 
were  born  under  another  flag  but  from  men  who  were  born  under 
its  own  ;  men  like  those  who  almost  ruined  the  South  in  the  car- 
pet-bag era  and  who  are  quite  ready,  for  the  lining  of  their  own 
pockets,  to  lead  the  islands  back  to  heathenism. 

"Happily  the  work  of  defense  falls  upon  men  who,  having  pre- 
pared the  country  for  Americanism  or  having  come  here  to  help 
in  that  preparation  or  to  enjoy  its  results,  are  powerful  enough 
when  they  act  in  harmony,  to  save  the  American  idea  from  its 
enemies.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  final  results.  Revolutions  do 
not  go  backward  ;  progress,  which  is  of  the  age  and  the  national 
force  and  is  bound  up -with  patriotism,  can  not  be  checked.  All 
the  case  requires  is  courage  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
these  the  real  Americans  of  this  group  have  always  shown  when- 
ever a  crisis  has  arisen." 


AN  ANXIOUS  SPECTATOR. 


POOR    0\  n   KANSAS!      IT'S  SO    HOT  THERE  THAT  THE   TURN   15    POP1  INT.   OH 

THE   SI  AI  KS  ! 

— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

THE    HOT  SPELL   IN    CARTOON. 


— Chicago  Inter  Occin. 
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CUBAN    PRESS    ON    UNITED    STATES 
"  ASSIMILATION." 

THE  question  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  will  not 
down  in  Cuba.  In  the  United  States  the  newspapers 
seem  to  care  very  little  about  the  matter;  but  in  Cuba  it  is  a 
vital  topic.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  war  for  independence  and 
the  politicians  are  pretty  solidly  against  it,  but  the  men  of  prop- 
erty feel  that  trade  would  be  stimulated  and  their  possessions 
made  more  secure  by  union  with  the  United  States.  El  Diario 
(Havana)  is  printing  a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  from  its 
readers,  in  which  the  feeling  seems  to  be  pretty  evenly  divided  ; 
but  as  the  annexationists  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Cuban 
population,  there  is  thought  to  be  no  prospect  that  public  opinion 
in  the  island  will  favor  the  proposition,  at  least  until  the  people 
have  had  a  try  at  independent  self-government.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  it  is  dawning  upon  the  Cubans  that  the  immense 
influence  that  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country  are 
going  to  have  in  the  island  will  be  likely  to  work  a  radical 
change  in  their  language  and  customs — in  short,  that  they  will 
be  "assimilated."  Annexation  might  depend  on  a  treaty  or  some 
other  form  of  agreement,  but  assimilation  will  come  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.  Senor  Antonio  Duque,  in  a  letter  in  La  Lvcha 
(Havana)  which  has  made  something  of  a  stir  there,  says,  in 
part : 

"There  is  no  way  of  preventing  American  preponderance  in 
Cuba,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  preventing  the  Saxon  race  gradu- 
ally ousting  the  Latin,  not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. From  the  day  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  for  Cuba  also  to  become  American, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  stop  it 

"Before  the  unavoidable  annexation  arrives,  we  ought  to  try 
to  learn  something  from  the  Americans  and  thus  get  ready  to 


LITTLE  SKEERY   NOW,  BUT  HE'LL  MAKE  IT  IN  TIME. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

live  under  the  new  conditions.  The  Americans  being  the  hard- 
ier and  more  energetic  race,  having  nothing  to  fear,  whatever 
the  conditions  may  be,  it  is  for  us  who  are  weak  and  ignorant  to 
pull  ourselves  together  and  try  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  struggle. 

"To  do  this  it  will  be  no  use  shutting  ourselves  up  and  keep- 
ing apart  from  the  Americans,  for  we  should  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port ourselves  in  this  way.  By  persisting  in  talking  about  the 
race,  and  by  trying  to  preserve  it,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent our  absorption,  we  shall  simply  unfit  ourselves  for  anything 
useful  under  the  fast  changing  conditions,  and  we  shall  go  to  the 
wall." 

La  Lucha  indorses  this  view,  and  adds: 

"American  influence  will  shortly  dominate   in   Cuba  with  or 


without  annexation,  and  the  wisest  course  for  the  Cubans  to  take 
is  to  go  with  the  stream,  join  the  winning  side,  and,  by  learning 
all  they  can,  prepare  for  the  new  conditions. 

"At  this  hour,  when  the  die  has  been  cast,  it  is  useless  to  look 
back.  Whoever  is  to  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  or  for  whatever 
cause,  things  in  Cuba  are  destined  to  run  according  to  radically 
changed  methods,  and  all  those  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things  will  get  ample  compensation  for  the  change 
in  customs,  language,  and  preponderating  influences.  By  kick- 
ing, the  Cubans  will  only  injure  themselves,  and  will  help  nei- 
ther their  race  nor  their  language." 

La  Realidad  (Havana)  says,  in  part: 

"It  is  a  sociological  truism  that  a  lower  civilization  always 
yields  to  a  higher  one,  even  in  cases  where  numbers  are  in  favor 
of  the  former.  In  our  own,  we  have  not  even  this  latter  advan- 
tage ;  and  no  one  who  is  not  entirely  out  of  his  wits  will  pretend 
to  establish  any  comparison  between  our  civilization  and  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Americans,  so  rich  in  those  elements  which  most 
contribute  to  increase  the  collective  power  of  a  people. 

"Our  intellectual  culture  has  been  one-sided  and  unpractical. 
We  delight  in  speculative  and  theoretical,  and  they  love  positive 
and  practical  knowledge.  The  useful  is  their  aim  ;  ours,  the 
beautiful — if  not  the  showy.  We  talk,  they  act;  they  live  close 
to  nature,  we  try  to  keep  away  from  it ;  above  all,  they  have  a 
clear  notion  of  time  and  its  value,  and  we  seem  to  have  but  a 
vague  conception  of  it. 

"Under  these  conditions,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  we  must  yield 
and  perish. 

"Adaptation  is  our  only  protection." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
learns  from  some  unnamed  source  that  our  forces,  in  addition  to 
occupying  the  naval  stations  provided  for  in  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment, will  also  occupy  "the  principal  sea  defenses  of  the  island 
that  were  left  there  by  Spain  "  and  that  "the  forts  at  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  Santiago,  and  Matanzas  will  fly  the  American  flag 
and  be  mounted  with  American  guns,  even  after  the  Cuban  re- 
public is  an  accomplished  fact  and  its  independent  sovereignty 
is  recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  world."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  true  that  this  is  not  distinctly  nominated  in  the  Piatt 
amendment,  which  now  is  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  Cuba,  but 
the  obligation  of  this  country  to  man  and  manage  the  harbor  for- 
tifications of  the  island  is  made  incumbent,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  leaders  of  Cuban  legislation  as  well  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment officials,  by  the  general  guaranty  of  protection  vouchsafed 
by  the  Piatt  law.  Very  little  has  been  said  on  this  phase  of  the 
question  heretofore,  because  it  was  feared  that  it  would  give  ad- 
ditional excuse  for  discussion  and  consequent  delay  at  Havana 
of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  with 
the  Piatt  law,  which  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  American  sovereignty  and  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  island  to  the  control  of  the  Cubans." 

La  Discusion  (Havana)  protests  against  this  action,  saying 
that  it  is  "an  imposition  of  a  strong  power  upon  a  weak  one,  yet 
Cuba  can  do  nothing  but  accept."  La  Lucha,  however,  says: 
"Cuba  could  not  do  anything  with  the  two  historic  fortresses  of 
Havana  and  Santiago,  while  the  flag  of  the  formidable  republic 
of  the  United  States  would  command  the  respect  of  strangers, 
and  other  nations  would  see  behind  the  flag  not  the  liliputian 
state  of  Cuba,  but  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the  globe.  The 
two  points  of  most  strategic  importance  on  the  Cuban  coast  the 
United  States  should  take  and  strongly  fortify." 


Is  the  Steel  Strike  Settled?— In  the  opening  days  of 
this  week,  press  reports  to  the  effect  that  President  Shaffer,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  had  had  a  conference  in  New 
York  City  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  gave  lively  hope  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  great  strike  that  has  involved  over  200,000  men, 
cost  a  sum  estimated  at  about  six  million  dollars,  and  yet  has 
been  conducted  practically  without  bloodshed  or  violence.  It 
became  clear  in  the  discussion  of  the  steel  strike  causes,  that  the 
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main  object  of  the  strife  wa ;  to  compel  permission  to  unionize  all 
the  steel  hoop,  sheet  steel,  and  tin  plate  mills  of  the  steel  trust 
The  trust  has  opposed  this  stubbornly,  and  the  reason  for  stub- 
bornness on  both  sides  was  evident.  If  all  the  mills  were  inside 
the  union,  it  is  remarked,  the  union  would  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  all  future  labor  disputes  ;  with  part  of  the  mills  in- 
side and  part  outside,  as  now,  the  trust  has  the  advantage.  This 
labor  battle,  then,  has  been  a  fight  for  position,  and  while  there 
is  no  dispute  about  hours  or  wages,  the  winner  of  this  contest 
will  be  in  a  situation  to  win  such  disputes  in  the  future.  The 
balance  of  sympathy  in  the  daily  press  has  been  somewhat 
against  the  strikers,  first,  because  of  a  fear  that  labor  control  in 
the  steel  mills  might  limit  production  and  bar  out  improved  ma- 
chinery (as  has  been  the  case  in  England) ,  and  so  endanger  our 
manufacturing  supremacy  ;  second,  because  of  a  belief  that  if  the 
men  in  the  non-union  mills  want  to  stay  out  of  the  union,  they 
should  not  be  coerced  into  joining  it. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  has  succeeded  in  closing  nearly 
all  the  mills  in  the  three  lines  of  steel  manufacture  involved. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  as  soon  as  the  union  succeeds  in 
closing  all  the  mills  in  one  branch  of  the  steel  industry,  that  in 
itself  would  be  a  reason  for  opening  all  of  them  again  at  once, 
since  the  only  object  of  the  strike  is  to  get  all  of  the  workingmen 
into  line.  All  the  tinplate  mills  of  the  trust  except  the  Mones- 
san  works  were  idle  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  and  of  the 
steel-hoop  mills  the  Portage  works  at  Duncansville  was  the  only 
plant  running  full,  altho  several  other  mills  were  in  partial  oper- 
ation. Of  the  sheet-steel  mills,  however,  the  plants  at  Vander- 
grift,  Apollo,  Leechburg,  Scottdale,  Old  Meadow,  and  Saltsburg 
were  in  full  operation,  and  the  plant  at  Wellsville  was  in  partial 
operation. 

POSTAL    REFORM    AND    ONE-CENT    POSTAGE. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL  SMITH'S  orders  excluding  from 
the  second-class  postal  privileges  books  and  papers  that 
are  not  bona-fide  news  or  literary  periodicals  seems  to  meet  gen- 
eral approval  on  the  part  of  the  daily  papers.  Congressman 
Loud  has  been  trying  for  several  years  to  get  such  a  law  through 
Congress,  but  without  success,  and  now  the  Postmaster-General 
has  accomplished  the  result  by  orders  defining  the  kind  of  peri- 
odicals that  are  entitled  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound 
One  effect,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  increase  of  from  $10,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  a  year  in  the  postal  revenues,  enough  to  turn  the 
annual  deficit  into  a  handsome  profit,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  one- 
cent  letter  postage  possible.  Postmaster-General  Smith's  paper, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  says  that  the  orders  "are  not  intended 
to  affect  any  legitimate  publications  which  have  the  right  to  be 
carried  in  the  mails  as  second-class  matter.  They  will  interfere 
only  with  the  so-called  'fake'  publications  and  'sample  copy' 
abuses  which  have  thrived  at  the  expense  of  the  Government." 
It  continues: 

"There  are  two  legitimate  advances  in  the  postal  business  of 
the  country  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  see  carried  into  effect. 
One  is  a  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  and  the  other  is  the 
extension  of  the  free  delivery  system  to  the  rural  districts.  The 
latter  improvement  has  been  introduced  and  pushed  as  far  as  the 
,  resources  of  the  Post  Office  Department  will  permit,  but  the  for- 
mer has  been  looked  upon  as  impracticable  so  long  as  the  recent 
classification  of  mail  matter  continued.  While  the  Government 
was  carrying  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  second-class  mat- 
ter at  a  cost  of  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  and  was  getting  only  1  cent 
a  pound  for  it,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  introducing  reforms 
in  the  reduction  of  postage  and  in  the  general  extension  of  free 
rural  delivery. 

"  But  both  these  reforms  became  possible  with  the  second-class 
mail  matter  abuses  cut  off,  not  immediately,  of  course,  but  as 
rapidly  as  the  revenues  of  the  department  will  permit.  One  re- 
form, however,  will  probably  take  place  at  once,  and  that  is  the 


disappearance  of  a  deficiency  in  the  postal  business  of  the  coun- 
try. The  department  will  become  self-sustaining,  as  it  should 
be  when  conducted  on  business  principles.  The  country  has 
been  patient  under  the  abuses  which  have  annually  saddled  on 
the  people  a  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue.  These  abuses  grew 
up  under  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law,  and  now  that  the  law  is 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  its  intent  and  the  abuses  stopped 
there  will  be  no  complaint  except  from  those  who  have  profited 
by  the  leniency  of  the  Government." 

The  Detroit  Tribune  suggests  that  the  postal  finances  would 
be  in  still  better  condition  if  the  department  could  cut  down  the 
exorbitant  sums  paid  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails.  The 
rates  paid  to  the  roads,  it  says,  "are  now  far  in  excess,  not  only 
of  reason,  but  of  what  the  roads  would  dare  demand  of  any  other 
person  or  company  of  persons  than  the  Government,"  and  it  re- 
marks that  "the  receipts  of  the  roads  for  hauling  cars  and  carry- 
ing mail  matter  have  long  been  what  is  commonly  denominated 
as  a 'graft,'  and  the  railroads  have  taken  and  are  taking  good 
care  and  calling  into  play  all  means  of  preventing  any  reduction 
in  their  revenue  from  this  source.  Only  wide  agitation  of  the 
subject  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  its  injustice  and 
extravagance  will  be  of  any  avail  in  securing  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  thinks  that  one-cent  letter  postage  is 
not  so  desirable  as  better  service.     It  says : 

"There  has  not  been  a  popular  demand  for  cheaper  letter  post- 
age. Even  those  who  have  been  most  influential  in  the  initiation 
of  movements  to  secure  a  reduction  in  rates  have  shown  strange 
unfamiliarity  with  facts  and  statistics  and  but  a  poor  understand- 
ing of  the  postal  principle. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  quick  to  protest  against 
exorbitant  taxation  of  any  kind,  but  they  never  object  to  paying 
a  reasonable  price  for  a  good  thing.  In  the  matter  of  public  serv- 
ice they  are  constantly  demanding  betterments,  not  reductions 
in  rates.  They  do  seek,  continuously  and  earnestly,  a  finer  mail 
service.  They  welcome  and  appreciate  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  distributing  facilities  of  the  country 
in  recent  years.  They  seek  still  greater  advancement.  But  they 
do  not  object  to  paying  a  two-cent  letter  rate  when  a  reduction  to 
one  cent  might  mean  a  poorer  service  or  a  check  upon  the  prog- 
ress recently  witnessed.  The  same  public  view  may  be  seen  in 
the  matter  of  street-railway  facilities  in  the  larger  cities.  There 
is  rarely  anything  like  a  popular  cry  for  a  fare  under  five  cents, 
but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  more,  better,  and  cleaner  cars 
and  for  the  extension  of  systems. 

"The  postal  service  is  one  of  the  most  equitable  in  the  entire 
Government.  Those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  a  two-cent  let- 
ter rate  have,  as  a  rule,  least  use  for  the  mails.  The  big  busi- 
ness establishments,  whose  postage  bills  run  into  large  amounts, 
do  not  find  the  rate  burdensome.  What  they  do  find  objection- 
able and  of  much  more  concern  to  them  is  deficiencies  and  delays 
in  the  distribution  of  the  mails.  Therefore,  if  the  new  orders 
result  in  a  surplus,  let  that  surplus  be  appropriated  to  improve- 
ments rather  than  to  a  reduction  in  letter  postage." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  not  stump  Ohio  this  year. —  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

This  heat  out  West  goes  against  the  grain. —  The  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Bryan  continues  to  upset  his  tombstone.  Mr.  Bryan  is  very  un- 
ruly, for  a  corpse. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

Hawaiians  are  discussing  annexation  to  California.  Why  don't  they  go 
around  the  other  way  and  become  a  suburb  of  Greater  New  York?—  The 
Sail  Lake  Herald. 

King  EDWARD  has  decided  to  abolish  the  ancient  ceremony  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  peers  kissing  the  King.  Peers  and  King  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

A  strip  five  miles  wide  has  been  cut  from  Missouri  and  shifted  over  to 
Kansas.  For  a  case  of  men  having  prohibition  thrust  upon  them  this  prob- 
ably takes  the  lead.—  The  Chicago  News. 

The  weather  man  says  the  hot  spell  is  broken.  If  he  will  kindly  state 
just  where  the  break  is  located,  there  are  several  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  out  and  look  for  it. —  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

Van  Biuber  :  "When  Kruger  comes  to  this  country  and  goes  to  see 
McKinley,  do  you  think  the  old  man  will  have  a  pleasant  call?*'  Van 
Kuber  •  "He  will  if  he  doesn't  know  what  jollying  is."— J  he  Chicago  Public 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MR.    HOWELLS   ON   JOHN    FISKE. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  of  John  Fiske's  friends  was  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  who  writes  in  a  recent  article  of  their  lifelong 
acquaintanceship.  Concerning  their  earl}7  days  in  Cambridge, 
when  each  was  starting  out  in  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Howells 
says  (in  Harper' s   Weekly,  July  20)  : 

"  When  I  first  knew  him  we  were  young  men  living  close  neigh- 
bors in  that  pretty  Old  Cambridge  which  has  since  grown  so 
much  newer,  without  growing  prettier.  I  heard  of  him  vaguely 
as  a  reviewer,  learned  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wont  of  news- 
paper critics,  who  wrote  book  notices  for  the  New  York  World, 
then  priding  itself  upon  its  literature,  and  when  I  met  the  tall, 
slim,  spectacled,  ruddy-haired,  fresh-colored  young  man,  walk- 
ing the  succory-bordered  paths  of  our  dusty  outskirt  of  a  suburb, 
it  was  with  the  instant  liking  which  his  aspect  inspired  in  every 
beholder.  One  of  the  kindest  hearts  in  the  world  looked  out  of 
those  round,  spectacled  eyes,  and  assured  you  of  human  recogni- 
tion when  the  absent  mind  was  off  upon  quite  other  business, 
and  a  soul  of  such  absolute  simplicity  dwelt  in  them,  a  spirit  of 
such  true  modesty  that  if  you  were  yourself  a  person  of  the  ordi- 
nary perfidy  and  conceit  you  were  put  to  shame  by  them.  He 
was  even  then  a  man  of  wide  and  great  learning,  but  he  was 
interested  in  people  for  themselves,  apart  from  anything  they 
knew,  and  as  he  never  seemed  aware  how  ignorant  I  was,  we 
got  on  admirably  in  the  common  interest  of  our  growing  families 
and  the  constant  question  of  the  butcher's  bills.  We  had  each 
other  back  and  forth  to  dinner,  and  tho  the  dinner  was  never 
one  to  'distend  a  man,'  as  he  phrased  it,  so  much  young  light- 
ness of  heart  accompanied  the  repast  that  we  never  knew  we  had 
not  fared  sumptuously. 

"The  cost  of  living  then  (I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now) 
so  nicely  adjusted  itself  to  one's  income  in  Cambridge,  that  we 
nearly  all  had  to  count  the  cost :  but  nobody  dreamt  it  was  not 
worth  it.  To  be  living  in  Cambridge  was  a  high  privilege, 
which  he  never  slighted,  for  he  spent  his  whole  busy  life  there, 
except  for  such  absences  as  lecturing  enforced,  and  one  brief  so- 
journ in  Europe.  Tho  of  Connecticut  origin,  he  was  essentially 
a  Harvard  man.  and  a  Cambridge  American  cf  the  truest  type. 
His  social  and  intellectual  environment  was  as  congenial  as  a 
man  of  his  temperament  could  have,  and  he  felt  to  the  utmost 
the  inexpressible  comfort  of  it.  He  felt  it,  even  in  those  years 
of  defeat  when  he  was  trying  so  hard  for  the  Harvard  librarian- 
ship,  which  the  severe  scruple  of  the  Overseers  denied  him  be- 
cause of  his  agnosticism.  This  had  kept  him  out  of  a  professor- 
ship, amusingly  enough  with  reference  to  the  scientific  thinker 
who  has  since  done  more  than  any  other  to  relieve  the  suspense 
of  faith,  and  to  repair  the  ravage  of  research  in  the  region  of 
accepted  beliefs.  But  John  Fiske  was  first  an  apostle  to  the  sci- 
entific heathen,  and  preached  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Huxley 
to  the  multitude,  before  he  began  to  bear  the  torch  they  were 
supposed  to  have  extinguished,  relumed,  and  fed  with  fresh  fire, 
back  to  the  stronghold  of  question.  So  far  as  what  may  be  ge- 
nerically  called  Evolution  was  concerned,  his  work  was  strictly 
an  apostolate,  without  incentive  or  invention  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
preached  his  doctrine  so  delightfully,  with  such  charm  of  temper 
and  manner,  that  one  could  not  choose  but  hear  him.  It  was 
when  he  had  dissatisfied  himself  with  the  psychological  outcome 
that  he  began  to  speak  as  one  having  authority,  and  to  say  those 
things,  new  and  glad,  of  God  and  of  the  Soul  which  are  possibly 
more  important  than  anything  said  of  either  in  our  darkened 
day.  They  have  indeed  been  so  heartening  to  so  many  anxious 
spirits,  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  alive,  that  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  we  had  exaggerated  his  mission  somewhat,  and  too 
confidently  hailed  the  philosopher  as  a  prophet." 

A  little  later  Fiske  began  to  write  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
of  which  Howells  was  then  editor.  As  a  contributor,  Fiske's 
bearing  was  marked  by  "entire  and  perfect  modesty,  which  was 
never  diffidence  of  mind."  "He  was  quite  confident  of  his 
ground,"  Mr.  Howells  says,  "but  as  to  the  measure  and  nature 
of  his  ground  he  was  sweetly  amenable  to  the  editorial  exigen- 
cies."    His  copy  came  "promptly,  in  handwriting  of  the  clear- 


ness and  far  more  than  the  gracefulness  of  print,  and  his  proof 
was  returned  with  scarce  a  correction."  Mr.  Howells  looks  upon 
Fiske's  contributions  to  American  history  as  his  highest  work, 
and  places  him  next  to  Parkman,  as  the  second  American  histo- 
rian in  rank.  Of  his  "relentless  accuracy  of  memory"  and  of 
other  personal  and  mental  traits,  Mr.  Howells  writes: 

"  It  was  fabled  of  him  that  he  knew  the  weather  of  any  given 
date  of  any  given  year  since  he  began  to  note  it,  and  could  de- 
clare it  off-hand.  In  an  era  of  convulsive  domestic  vicissitudes 
he  remembered  the  name  of  every  cook  in  the  family,  and  not 
only  her  first  name,  but  her  last  name,  which  the  cook  probably 
did  not  remember  herself.  Whatever  he  fancied  in  his  reading 
he  learned  easily  by  heart ;  and  once  he  overwhelmed  me  by 
repeating  several  pages  from  a  novel  of  mine,  which  he  had 
liked. 

"  His  personality  had  a  sort  of  manifold  simplicity,  or  was  built 
in  lamina  of  unconsciousness,  which  you  could  penetrate  to  the 
last  without  finding  any  taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion.  He  was 
so  made  up  of  kindness  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  his 
loving  or  not  loving  his  fellow  men  :  here  he  was  !  The  natural- 
ist who  declared  that  Fiske  could  describe  a  grasshopper  with 
unrivaled  precision,  but  would  not  know  one  when  he  saw  it, 
suggested  the  limitations  of  his  scientific  function  with  no  limita- 
tion to  his  own  affection  and  esteem  ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  the 
philosopher  which  points  his  faith  in  the  good-will  around  him  if 
it  is  true,  and  paints  the  child-like  man  himself,  if  it  is  not  true. 
At  a  meeting  of  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  chief  member,  and  at 
which  he  was  that  night  the  subject  of  discussion,  himself  and 
his  philosophy,  he  listened  attentively  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  peacefully  through  the  de- 
bate. 

"  In  a  place  inhabited  by  such  alert  and  analytic  intelligences 
as  Cambridge  so  interesting  a  man  must  have  formed  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  inquiry.  What  his  final  formulation  may  have 
been,  or  whether  there  was  ever  an}-  consensus  of  opinion,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  remember  being  struck  by  the  saying  of  a  fa- 
mous Cambridge  psychologist  that  Fiske  used  the  block  system 
in  his  mind.  The  block  system  was  then  employed  (and  may 
be  now,  for  all  I  know)  on  certain  lines  of  railroad  ;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  it  a  certain  distance  or  block  of  the  road  was  entirely 
devoted  to  a  certain  train,  and  all  other  travel  and  traffic  were 
excluded  from  it.  By  a  like  system  Fiske  devoted  his  whole 
intellectual  being,  at  one  time  and  another,  to  this  train  of  thought 
or  that :  now  to  the  evolutionary  apostolate,  now  to  the  rehabil- 
itation of  faith  in  God  and  the  soul,  now  to  the  study  of  our 
national  history.  But  the  block,  whatever  it  might  be,  never 
excluded  the  man's  essential  loveliness  of  nature,  his  simple 
unity  with  his  fellow  men.  and  his  undoubting  faith  in  their 
affection  for  him.  It  is  therefore  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
not  only  an  endearing  name,  but  a  memory  that  is  not  bitterness 
to  any  man  that  survives  him." 


THE    NEW    "EPIC    NOVEL." 

ANEW  type  in  fiction  is  discovered  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
current  magazines;  namely,  a  kind  of  novel  in  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  strictly  subordinated,  not  to  the  mere  inci- 
dent and  plot  of  ordinary  life,  but  to  "the  clash  of  elemental 
forces,  the  vast  trend  of  events,"  so  that  the  navel  thus  partakes 
of  a  certain  epic  quality,  and  becomes  the  prose-poem  of  a  great 
national  episode.  "The  elucidation  of  character  as  a  fiction-mo- 
tive," says  the  writer  (Cornelia  Atwood  Pratt,  in  The  Critic, 
July)  is  giving  way  before  the  transcription  of  an  epoch  or  a 
state  of  society.  In  short,  the  'stream  of  tendency  '  is  crowding 
the  individuals  on  the  stage,  and  assuming  the  honors  belonging 
to  leading  r&le."  Miss  Pratt  instances  two  recent  books  which  in 
a  marked  degree  illustrate  this  new7  genre  in  fiction — Mr.  Frank 
Xorris's  "The  Octopus,"  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  "The 
Crisis."  The  former,  says  Miss  Pratt,  is  well  worth  studying  if 
one  desires  to  forecast  the  future  development  of  fiction.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  trilogy  that  shall  constitute  "the  epic  of  wheat." 
"It  plays  up  bravely,"  says  Miss  Pratt,  "to  this  new  demand 
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for  a  novel  vast  enough  in  scope  and  purpose  to  belong  to  the 
law  of  billion-dollar  corporations."  As  for  "The  Crisis,"  she  re- 
marks : 

"  When  Stephen  meets  Lincoln  for  the  first  time,  hears  the  fa- 
mous Freeport  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  is  in- 
spired and  recreated,  it  is,  again,  not  by  Stephen's  worship,  but 
by  Lincoln's  epoch-making  power  over  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  men,  that  we  are  affected.  The  other  characters,  Colonel 
Carvel,  that  incarnation  of  all  the  Southern  virtues;  Judge 
Whipple,  the  bluff  old  fighter  ;  the  gentle  philanthropist,  Brins- 
made,  Clarence  Colfax,  the  fire-eater,  all  give  us  the  same  im- 
pression— that  their  importance  is  only  illustrative.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Churchill's  new  and  able  novel  illustrates  not  only 
its  author's  power  to  deal  with  a  large  subject,  but  forecasts  a 
kind  of  fiction  just  beginning  to  shape  itself.  This  kind  of  fic- 
tion, while  it  deals  with  character  carefully,  does  not  do  so  for 
character's  own  sake, — and  so  it  must  forever  fail  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  those  readers  to  whom  nothing  else  seems  thoroughly 
worth  while.  To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the  new- 
epic  novel  will  not  have  tremendous  merits  of  its  own,  which  we 
shall  learn  to  appraise  more  justly  when  we  have  exchanged  our 
old-fashioned  scales  for  others  larger  and  better  adapted  to 
weighing  the  somewhat  overwhelming  qualities  of  the  new 
genre. 

"As  fiction  is  our  only  elastic  form  of  literary  expression, 
doubtless  it  is  on  the  cards  that  fiction  must  have  new  and  star- 
tling developments  to  keep  pace  with  the  confusing  developments 
of  our  civilization.  'The  Crisis'  seems  to  forecast  more  effi- 
ciently than  any  other  historical  novel  of  the  day  the  line  along 
which  the  historical  novel  ought  to  develop  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  new  movement.  It  not  only  outlines  intelligibly  our  second 
great  national  trial  with  its  complexity  of  causes,  interests,  in- 
fluences, personalities,  but  it  forecasts  an  approaching  third  in 
the  words  of  the  dying  Judge  Whipple,  who  foresees  that  '  wealth 
not  yet  dreamed  of  will  flow  out  of  this  land  and  the  waters  of  it 
will  rot  all  save  the  pure,  and  corrupt  all  save  the  incorruptible. 
Half-hearted  men  will  go  down  before  that  flood.'  The  book 
shows  a  grasp  of  fundamental  causes  and  the  drift  of  things  ;  it 
leaves  a  total  impression  of  magnitude,  accuracy,  conscience, 
enthusiasm." 


A    TRAGEDY    OF    HUMAN    AFFECTION 
CAREER   OF  THE  TORCH." 


THE 


A  DRAMA  by  the  French  academician  and  author,  Paul 
Hervien,  recently  produced,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
literary  attention  and  interest.  It  is  entitled  "La  Course  du 
Flambeau,"  and  its  theme  is  the  career  or  transmission  of  the 
torch  of  human  love,  the  inevitably  tragic  course  of  human  life. 
The  characters  of  the  play  are  simple,  commonplace  people, 
placed  in  exceedingly  commonplace  surroundings.  Three  gener- 
ations, and  the  relations  between  them,  are  put  before  the  spec- 
tator, and  the  plot  logically  leads  to  the  playwright's  conclusion, 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  final  words  of  one  of  the  chief  person- 
ages :  "  I  have  killed  my  mother,  who  loved  me,  for  the  sake  of 
my  daughter,  who  does  not  love  me."  The  course  of  love  is 
downward,  not  upward,  and  thousands  of  families,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  are  supposed  by  this  play  to  illustrate  the  cruel,  fateful 
suffering  of  parents  who  find  their  self-sacrificing  affection  not 
only  unrequited,  but  disdained  and  treated  with  humiliating 
indifference. 

The  story  of  the  drama  is  as  follows : 

Madame  Revel  is  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  frittered  away 
most  of  his  fortune.  She  is  loved  by  an  American  business-man, 
and  returns  his  affection.  She  is  urged  to  marry  him,  but  she 
refuses  on  account  of  her  young  daughter,  Marie-Jeanne,  to  whose 
welfare  she  devotes  herself  with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose. 
The  girl  must  be  provided  for  first,  and  the  mother's  marriage 
would  injure  the  prospect  of  a  desirable  match  for  the  daughter. 
The  American,  Stangy,  declines  to  wait  any  longer  and  departs, 
leaving  Mme.  Revel  unhappy,  but  stoically  determined  to  do  her 
maternal  duty  at  any  cost. 

Marie-Jeanne  falls  in  love  and  marries  against  the  consent  and 


protests  of  her  mother.  The  young  gentleman  is  unsuccessful  in 
his  ventures  and  dissipates  the  dowry  and  all  his  capital.  Bank- 
ruptcy confronts  him,  but  he  can  be  saved  by  Mme.  Revel's 
mother,  who  has  considerable  money,  but  is  determined  to  keep 
it  intact  for  her  daughter  and  granddaughter,  to  insure  them 
against  misery.  .She  is  pleaded  with,  entreated  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  granddaughter's  husband,  but  in  vain.  She  adheres 
to  her  resolution. 

Mane-Jeanne  adores  her  husband,  and  his  troubles  affect  her 
deeply.  Consumption,  too,  develops  in  her  at  this  time.  To 
save  her  the  mother  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  any  desperate  act. 
She  writes  to  her  former  American  suitor,  imploring  his  aid.  No 
response  comes,  however,  and  the  old  grandmother  persisting  in 
her  refusal,  both  Marie-Jeanne  and  her  mother  regard  her  ; 
wretched,  senile  egotist.  What  right  has  she  to  her  money  — she 
who  should  have  died  before  this  and  freed  the  hands  of  the 
younger  generation,  with  whose  ways  and  purposes  she  can  have 
no  sympathy? 

Mme.  Revel  knows  where  the  old  lady  keeps  her  securities. 
She  manages  to  steal  them,  but,  as  it  turns  out,  to  no  useful  end. 
Nothing  remains  now  except  to  resort  to  the  supreme,  the  capital 
crime.  Marie-Jeanne  must  leave  Paris  and  go  into  the  Alps. 
Her  mother  is  determined  to  go  with  her,  and  the  grandmother, 
not  wishing  to  separate  herself  from  Mme.  Revel,  insists  on  ac- 
companying them.  The  family  physician  tells  them  that  the  old 
lady  must  stay  in  Paris,  that  she  is  suffering  from  a  eel  tain 
ease  which  would  make  the  mountain  air  and  cold  absolutely 
and  speedily  fatal  to  her.  But  as  she  alone  has  the  means  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  trip  and  makes  her  going  a  condition  of 
doing  so,  the   truth  is  cruelly  withheld  from  her. 

All  three  depart  for  Magola.  There  Mme.  Revel  meets  her 
former  suitor,  who  offers  to  save  Marie-Jeanne.  The  mother 
dreams  of  the  happiness  she  has  longed  for,  but,  alas  !  the  Amer- 
ican has  married  another  in  the  mean  time.  Marie-Jeanne  aban- 
dons her  mother,  and  goes  with  her  husband  to  America.  Mme. 
Revel,  almost  broken-hearted  over  this  ingratitude  and  indiffer- 
ence, throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  crying,  "I  have 
no  one  but  you  now  !  "  But — she  is  too  late.  The  homicidal 
Alps  have  killed  the  grandmother.  At  that  very  instant  she 
expires  of  her  secret  heart  trouble — a  sacrifice,  and  a  vain  one. 
Her  devotion  had  been  spurned,  just  as  Mme.  Revel's  worship 
of  her  own  child  was  by  the  latter. 

The  most  elaborate  review  of  the  play  is  that  of  the  well-known 
critic  Rene  Doumic  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Monies.  He  praises 
the  technique,  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  dialog,  and  the  general  conception  of  this  tragedy  of  bour- 
geois life,  tho  its  realism  is  too  hard  and  unrelieved  by  human 
sentiment.  He  makes,  however,  two  general  criticisms.  Logi- 
cally, he  says,  the  play  is  open  to  exception.  Mme.  Revel  is  in- 
tended to  represent  an  average  person,  not  a  maniac  of  mater- 
nity, and  only  maniacs  are  capable  of  such  violent  and  extreme 
deeds.  Average  people  love  their  children,  and  will  do  much  for 
them,  but  they  will  stop  this  side  of  crime.  Yet  Mme.  Revel  is 
led  to  theft,  forgery,  and  assassination  !  We  do  not,  on  examin- 
ing ourselves,  admit  that  this  is  possible  inordinary  families  and 
in  every-day  life.  But  there  is,  continues  II.  Doumic.  a  graver 
objection.     He  writes : 

"That  affections  descend,  and  do  not  ascend,  we  have  admit- 
ted. Ic  is  a  real  maxim,  no  doubt,  but  of  so  general  a  kind  that 
when  we  study  it  closely  it  appears  to  lose  practical  sense  and 
import.  Let  us  glance  at  life  and  history.  Take  the  patriarchal 
families,  Greek,  Roman:  the  father  subordinates  them  to  him- 
self, and  if  necessary  even  saci'fices  them,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  is  the  head.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  ancient  French  fami- 
lies. In  Anglo-Saxondom  the  first  care  was  to  turn  the  children 
out,  send  them  far  away  to  live  an  individual  life  at  their  own 
risk  and  peril. 

"It  is.  then,  to  modern  French  families  that  M.  Hervien  would 
apply  his  theory.  But  in  them,  more  than  anywhere  else,  pa- 
rents and  grandparents  are  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  ate 
and  thoughtful  tenderness,  in  a  sweet  and  cordial  atmosphere. 
...  In  Hervien's  play  we  see  a  perversion  of  maternal  love,  of 
true  love  of  this  species  we  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse. 

"The  playwright  speaks  with  bitterness  of  the  law  of  nature 
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which  decrees  that  children  shall  go  forward  almost  without  turn- 
ing to  look  back  ;  and,  to  judge  by  his  portrayal,  the  day  parents 
are  made  to  feel  the  sting  of  this  natural  law  they  conceive  ha- 
tred for  life  itself.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  We  accept  this 
law,  and  by  accepting  it  we  deprive  it  of  its  cruelty.  Parental 
love  is  not  free  from  sacrifices,  but  in  these  very  sacrifices  we 
find  joy.  The  children  leave  us  ;  we  bid  them  be  honest  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  others  as  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  them, 
and  this  suffices  us  ;  we  feel  amply  recompensed  and  do  not  think 
of  complaining.  They  march  toward  the  future.  Alas  !  that 
future  has  so  many  deceptions  for  them.  How  can  there  be  in 
the  look  with  which  we  speed  them  anything  but  tenderness, 
pity,  and  encouragement." 

M.  Doumic  concludes  by  recognizing  the  novelty  and  progres- 
sive character  of  the  play.  Less  rigorous  critics  are  more  gener- 
ous in  their  commendation  and  declare  that  Hervien  has  shown 
how  rich  the  narrowest  life  is  in  material  for  real  and  poignant 
tragedy. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POE  AS  A  COLLEGE   BOY. 

GRISWOLD,  in  his  "Memoir  of  Poe,"  which  has  been  so  often 
assailed  by  the  poet's  friends  as  a  malicious  exaggeration 
of  his  faults  and  vices,  says  that  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Poe  "led  a  very  dissipated  life"  and  "was  known  as  the  wildest 
and  most  reckless  student  of  his  class."  Drinking  and  gaming 
in  excess  are  the  two  sins  with  which  he  is  specifically  charged. 
In  The  Bookman  (July)  Charles  W.  Kent  writes  of  "Poe's  Stu- 
dent Days,"  and  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  uni- 
versity records,  as  well  as  reminiscences  that  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  student. 
While  Mr.  Kent  does  not  wholly  exonerate  Poe  of  the  charges  of 
drinking  and  gaming,  he  does  not  find  the  record  against  him 
nearly  as  black  as  Griswold  painted  it.  For  one  thing,  Poe 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  busy  a  boy  to  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  dissipation.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
athletes,  appears  to  have  been  an  honor-winning  student,  a  poet 
and  story-writer,  and  ambitious  as  a  debater.  "  Is  it  worth  while 
now  to  prove,"  asks  Mr.  Kent,  "that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  so  mul- 
tifariously busy,  could  not  have  folnd  time  to  be  a  habitual 
drunkard  or  an  untiring  gambler?  " 

Some  of  this  indirect  evidence  in  Poe's  favor  is  very  interest- 
ing, aside  even  from  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  alleged  dis- 
sipation. Thus  Mr.  Kent  speaks  of  Poe  as  an  athlete  in  a  way 
to  destroy,  it  is  probable,  some  illusions  which  have  been  attached 
to  the  memory  of  this  dreamer  of  weird  dreams  : 

"It  is  true  that  Poe  was  just  past  seventeen  [at  the  time  he 
matriculated] .  but  his  athletic  record  was  already  well  established. 
He  was  'rather  short  of  stature,  thick,  and  somewhat  compactly 
set,  but  very  active,  being  quite  an  expert  in  athletic  and  gym- 
nastic arts. '  It  may  spoil  a  poetic  illusion  to  add  that 'he  was 
bow-legged  and  walked  rapidly,  with  a  certain  jerkiness  in  his 
hurried  movements.'  His  greatest  athletic  achievement  dates 
from  June,  1825,  when  he  swam,  under  a  hot  sun,  from  Ludlam's 
Wharf  (Richmond)  to  Warwick,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  against 
a  very  strong  tide.  'Any  swimmer  in  the  Falls  in  my  days,' 
says  Poe, '  would  have  swum  the  Hellespont  and  thought  nothing 
of  the  matter.'  This  feat  on  the  James,  which  is  duly  attested, 
was  indeed  remarkable  for  a  boy,  and  in  a  measure  justifies  his 
boast  that  he  could  swim  the  English  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  But  Poe's  prowess  was  not  confined  to  swimming.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  young  boxer  in  Richmond  ; 
and  if  in  fights  be  ever  had  to  exercise  the  valorous  discretion  of 
flight,  he  could  readily  have  outstripped  most  contestants,  for  his 
swiftness  in  running  was  noted  among  his  companions.  His 
athletic  record  in  field  sports,  however,  would  have  been  made  in 
the  running  broad  jump,  for  during  his  early  life,  probably  here 
at  the  University,  he  jumped  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  on  a 
level,  with  a  running  start  of  twenty  yards.  His  chief  competitor 
in  athletic  contests  here  was  one  of  the  Labranche  brothers,  of 


New  Orleans,  who  had  been  educated  in  France  and  trained  in 
physical  exercise.  But  the  sad-faced  Poe  took  his  sports  seri- 
ously, and  exhibited  little  boyish  enthusiasm  or  spirit  in  his 
triumphs." 

One  is  reminded  by  this  of  the  fact  that  young  Keats,  instead 
of  being  the  sickly,  shrinking,  delicate  lad  of  tradition,  with  a 
heart  ready  to  break  at  harsh  criticism,  was  in  fact  a  sturdy 
young  man  extremely  fond  of  physical  combat  with  his  school- 
mates, and  quite  able  to  make  a  good  showing  therein. 

Of  Poe  as  a  student,  the  following  may  be  noted  from  one  of 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  professors  on  the  examinations  held 
in  December,  1825: 

"'Mr.  Long  made  a  report  of  the  examination  of  the  classes 
belonging  to  the  school  of  ancient  languages  and  the  names  of 
the  students  who  excelled  at  the  examination  of  these  classes.' 
For  the  first  time  in  the  faculty  minutes  for  1826  the  name  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  appears,  as  fourth  in  a  list  of  nineteen  who  ex- 
celled in  Senior  Latin.  These  distinguished  students  are  divided 
into  groups,  and  Poe  is  third  in  the  second  group,  Gessner  Har- 
rison standitfg  alone  in  the  first  group.  At  the  same  meeting 
'the  names  of  the  students  who  excelled  in  the  Senior  French 
class '  were  reported  by  Professor  Blae,tterman.  The  eight 
names  are  arranged  alphabetically,  so  Poe's  stands  sixth  on  the 
list." 

Aside  from  Poe's  excellency  as  an  athlete  and  a  linguist,  there 
is  further  important  negative  evidence  in  his  favor  as  follows  : 

"In  the  faculty  minutes,  filled  in  that  year  [1825]  with  trials 
of  students,  we  read  of  visits  to  Mosby's  and  Daffan's  confec- 
tioneries, where  all  manner  of  drinks,  such  as  mint-sling,  mixed 
and  unmixed  wine,  toddy,  Madeira,  eggnog,  peach  and  honey, 
and  ardent  and  vinous  liquors,  might  be  had  ;  and  we  learn  fur- 
ther of  dormitory  entertainments  where  such  beverages  were 
known.  But  in  all  these  records  we  nowhere  find  any  mention 
of  the  name  of  Edgar  Poe  ;  and  when  a  long  list  of  students  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Albemarle  grand  jury  was  made  out, 
Poe  was  not  included,  tho  many  of  his  boon  companions  were. 
Poe  was  not,  then,  among  the  offenders  known  to  university  or 
civil  law,  but  from  the  private  testimony  of  his  college  mates  it 
is  evident  that  he  did  sometimes  play  seven-up  and  loo,  his 
favorite  games,  for  money.  That  he  was  not  so  expert  as  Tucker 
considered  him  and  his  companions  would  seem  to  be  established 
by  his  considerable  losses.  His  partner,  afterward  a  devout 
clergyman,  and  his  adversaries,  including  frequently  two  friends, 
who  became  respectively  a  well-known  divine  and  a  pious  judge, 
were  far  better  known  to  the  university  sporting  circle  than  was 
Poe. 

"That  there  was  much  gambling  at  the  university  in  the  first 
sessions  is,  unfortunately,  true.  At  one  of  the  numerous  trials 
conducted  by  the  faculty  a  certain  witness  deposed  that  there 
were  not  fifty  students  at  the  university  who  did  not  play  cards. 
With  as  much  readiness  and  no  less  accuracy  he  might  have 
affirmed  that  not  fifty  of  the  fathers  of  these  students  were  free 
from  the  same  vice.  The  sentiment  against  it  in  the  faculty 
could  not  have  been  unyielding,  for  in  1825  three  out  of  seven  of 
the  members  wished  gambling  removed  from  the  infractions 
punished  seriously  and  transferred  to  the  list  of  minor  offenses 
punishable  by  insignificant  fines.  It  is  no  excuse  for  gaming 
that  it  was  common,  and  but  little  extenuation  that  sentiment 
against  it  was  not  strong,  but  when  gaming  was  both  common 
and  but  mildly  condemned,  it  is  uncharitable  to  select  one  out  of 
many  and  pronounce  him  the  arch-criminal.  It  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust  to  select  as  this  arch-criminal  Edgar  Poe,  who,  when 
others  were  tried  and  expelled  for  this  offense,  never  at  any  time 
fell  under  any  kind  of  official  censure." 

Nevertheless,  Poe,  according  to  Mr.  Wertenbaker,  librarian  of 
the  university,  confessed  to  gaming  debts  of  about  $2,000,  and 
these  debts  were  the  reason  for  his  ceasing  to  be  a  student  in  the 
institution  after  an  attendance  of  but  ten  months.  Says  Mr. 
Kent: 

"Poe  was  not  expelled,  nor  dismissed,  nor  suspended,  nor  re- 
quired to  withdraw,  nor  forbidden  to  return,  nor  disciplined  in 
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any  wise  whatsoever  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  but  Mr. 
Allan  [his  foster-father]  was  shocked  and  incensed  at  the  extent 
of  his  dishonorable  'debts  of  honor  ' — which  he  at  first  refused  to 
consider,  but  finally  settled — and  determined  to  put  his  extrava- 
gant foster-son  in  his  counting-room." 


DO    READERS    READ? 

THE  question,  "What  do  readers  read?"  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  these  columns.  A  recent  writer,  however, 
asks  a  still  more  fundamental  and  vital  question — "Do  readers 
read  at  all?"  The  question  is  not  intended  to  be  a  humorous 
paradox,  but  is  put  in  all  seriousness.  A  large  portion  of  the 
readers  in  our  public  libraries,  claims  the  writer  (Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  chief  librarian  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary), merely  draw  out  books  from  a  half-hearted,  shallow  curi- 
osity, and  return  them  after  only  trifling  with  them.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick (in  The  Critic,  July)  calls  attention  to  some  statistical  facts 
never  before  mentioned,  which  he  regards  as  "worthy  of  all  in- 
terest and  attention."     He  writes: 

"The  librarian-in-charge  of  a  crowded  branch  circulating- 
library  in  New  York  City  had  occasion  to  talk,  not  long  ago,  to 
one  of  her  'star  '  borrowers,  a  youth  who  had  taken  out  his  two 
good  books  a  week  regularly  for  nearly  a  year  and  whom  she  had 
looked  upon  as  a  model — so  much  so  that  she  had  never  thought 
it  necessary  to  advise  with  him  regarding  his  reading.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  this  lad  made  answer  somewhat  as  follows : 
'Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  doing  pretty  well  with  my  reading.  I  think 
I  should  get  on  nicely  if  I  could  only  once  manage  to  read  a  book 
through  ;  but  somehow  I  can't  seem  to  do  it.'  This  boy  had  ac- 
tually taken  to  his  home  nearly  a  hundred  books,  returning  each 
regularly  and  borrowing  another,  without  reading  to  the  end  of 
a  single  one  of  them.  That  this  case  is  not  isolated  and  abnor- 
mal, but  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  a  large  class  of  readers 
treat  books,  there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  only  too  much  reason  to 
believe 

"An  investigation  has  been  made  of  all  works  in  more  than 
one  volume  contained  in  seven  branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  it  has  been  found  that 
each  successive  volume  in  a  series  has  been  read  by  fewer  per- 
sons than  the  one  immediately  preceding.  What  is  true  of 
books  in  more  than  one  volume  is  presumably  also  true,  altho 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  of  one-volume  works,  altho  we  have 
no  means  of  showing  it  directly.  Among  the  readers  ot  every 
book,  then,  there  are  generally  some  who,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
do  not  read  it  to  the  end.  Our  question,  'Do  readers  read?  is 
thus  answered  in  the  negative  for  a  large  number  of  cases.  The 
supplementary  question,  '  Why  do  not  readers  read?'  occurs  at 
once,  but  an  attempt  to  answer  it  would  take  us  rather  too  deeply 
into  psychology.  Whether  this  tendency  to  leave  the  latter  part 
of  books  unread  is  increasing  or  not  we  can  tell  only  by  repeat- 
ing the  present  investigation  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  more.  The 
probability  is  that  it  is  due  to  pure  lack  of  interest.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  many  persons  begin  to  read  books  that  fail  to 
hold  their  attention.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  is  doubt- 
less due  to  a  feeling  that  one  '  ought  to  read '  certain  books 
and  certain  classes  of  books.  A  sense  of  duty  carries  the 
reader  part  way  through  his  task,  but  he  weakens  before  he 
has  finished  it.  This  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  stimulate 
one's  general  interest  in  a  subject  before  advising  him  to 
read  a  book  that  is  not  itself  calculated  to  arouse  and  sustain 
that  interest 

"In  the  following  table,  the  average  circulation  of  first  vol- 
umes, second  volumes,  etc.,  is  given  for  each  of  seven  classes  of 
works.  The  falling-off  from  volume  to  volume  is  noticeable  in 
each  class.  It  is  most  marked  in  science,  and  least  so,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  fiction.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  there  should 
be  any  falling-off  at  all  in  fiction.  The  record  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  readers  who  can  not  even  read  to  the  end  of  a  novel 
is  relatively  large.  These  are  doubtless  the  good  people  who 
speak  of  Dickens  as  'solid  reading  '  and  who  regard  Thackeray 
with  as  remote  an  eye  as  they  do  Gibbon.  For  such  'The  Duch- 
ess' furnishes  good  mental  pabulum,  and  Miss  Corelli  provides 
flights  into  the  loftier  regions  of  philosophy. 
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"The  figures  in  the  table,  as  has  been  stated,  are  averages, 
and  the  number  of  cases  averaged  decreases  rapidly  as  we  reach 
the  later  volumes,  because,  of  course,  the  number  of  works  that 

run  beyond  four  or  five  volumes  is  relatively  small That 

the  falling-off  from  beginning  to  end  in  such  long  works  is  much 
more  striking  than  would  appear  from  the  averages  alone  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  records  of  separate  works  in  numer- 
ous volumes : 


History. 

Grote,  "  Greece  " 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  " 

Hume,  "  England  " 

Gibbon,  "  Rome  " 

Motley,  "United  Netherlands  " ... 
Prescott,"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Carlyle,  "French  Revolution"  .. 
McCarthy,  "  Our  Own  Times  n ... 

BlOGKAPHY. 

Bourienne,"  Memoirs  of  Napoleon 

Longfellow,  "  Life  " 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Lincoln  " 
Carlyle,  "Frederick  the  Great"  . . 

Fiction 
Dumas,  "Vicomte  de  Bragelonne 

Dumas,  "  Monte  Cristo  " 

Dickens," Our  Mutual  Friend"... 
Stowe,  "  Uncle  Tom' s  Cabin  " . . . . 
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"Of  course,  these  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  are 
sufficiently  interesting  apart  from  all  comment.  One  would 
uardly  believe  without  direct  evidence  that  of  thirty-one  persons 
who  began  one  of  Dumas 's  romances  scarcely  half  would  read 
it  to  the  end,  or  that  not  one  of  five  persons  who  essayed  Dick- 
ens's 'Mutual  Friend'  would  succeed  in  getting  through  it. 
Those  who  think  that  there  can  be  no  pathos  in  statistics  are  in- 
vited to  ponder  this  table  deeply.  Can  any  one  think  unmoved 
of  those  two  dozen  readers  who,  feeling  impelled  by  desire  for  an 
intellectual  stimulant  to  take  up  Hume,  found  therein  a  soporific 
instead  and  fell  by  the  wayside?" 


NOTES. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's autobiography  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
literary  agent  and  executor,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt.  It  is  written  up  to  last  Feb- 
ruary, and  when  published  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great  interest,  since  Sir 
Walter  knew  nearly  everybody  worth  knowing  in  England  for  the  past 
hall-century. 

The  worshipful  mayor  of  Winchester,  England— formally  the  capital  of 
the  English  kings — has  sent  an  appeal  toall  British  and  American  admirers 
of  King  Alfred  for  contributions  to  the  fund  for  a  colossal  statue  soon  to 
be  erected  in  honor  of  the  good  king  in  that  town,  in  memory  of  the  1, oooth 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  memorial  is  to  consist  not  only  of  a  statue 
of  King  Alfred,  but  of  a  hall  to  be  used  as  an  educational  museum  of  early 
English  history  The  work  on  the  statue,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harris  Thorny- 
croft,  R.A.,  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  figureis  of  heroic  size,  and  the 
base  consists  of  two  rough-hewn  granite  blocks,  one  weighing  forty  tons 
and  the  other  fifty.  A  curious  feature  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
mayor  ami  commemoration  committee  is  the  heading,  in  which  Alfred  is 
termed  "The  great  forerunner  of  Washington  and  Lincoln."  Among 
American  colleges  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  in  October  are 
the  Universities  of  California,  Chicago,  Columbia.  Cornel!.  Harvard.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and 
Yale.     Contributions  to  commemorate   "our   greater  on  ancestor, 

and  the  most   perfect  hero  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race."  may  be 
sent  to    Professor   Bright,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univers  timore,  or  to 

Mr    Alfred   Bowker,  mayor  of  Winchester,  and  in  either  case  will  be  duly 
acknowledged. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WILL   OUR    POPULATION    DECREASE? 

T  1  7E  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  our  population  as  steadily 
*  *  and  swiftly  increasing  that  it  is  with  something  of  a 
shock  that  we  learn  of  the  constantly  growing  reduction  in  the 
birth-rate  of  the  country  during  recent  years.  This  is  masked  at 
present  by  a  large  immigration,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  it  may  cause  as  widespread  alarm  here 
as  the  similar  condition  has  been  causing  in  France.  Says  The 
Medii  al  News  (July  20) ,  in  a  leading  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"A  century  ago  the  sterility  of  American  women  was  but  2  per 
cent.,  the  lowest  of  any  population  in  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  was  six.  At  present 
the  national  sterility  is  said  to  have  risen  to  the  alarming  figure 
of  20  per  cent,  and  the  average  number  of  children  to  the  mar- 
riage is  but  two.  This  certainly  represents  a  state  of  affairs 
which,  if  true,  deserves  serious  attention,  and  all  the  more  so 
since  all  the  civilized  countries  are  now  waking  up  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  factors  are  at  work  for  the  reduction  of  population  in 
our  advancing  civilization  Jhat  threaten  to  far  more  than  neutra- 
lize the  gain  in  numbers  that  might  be  anticipated  from  sanitary 
improvements  and  reduced  mortality." 

But  aside  from  actual  numerical  decrease  of  native  inhabi- 
tants, a  misfortune  that  already  stares  France  in  the  face  and  is 
perhaps  not  far  distant  for  the  United  States,  certain  ethical  con- 
siderations are  called  to  our  attention  by  the  writer,  in  this  con- 
nection. The  editor  of  a  periodical  so  little  sensational  as  Har- 
per's  Magazine  spoke  some  words  of  warning  on  the  subject  in 
the  July  number.  Discussing  modern  love  and  love  stories,  he 
speaks  of  "  that  revolution  through  which  woman  has  come  to 
live  for  herself — for  her  individual  development,  rather  than  for 
the  race."  and  adds: 

"If  we  take  a  narrow  and  aristocratic  section  of  contemporary 
humanity,  the  result  seems  disastrous.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  fifteen  consecutive  blocks  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  there 
are  but  fifteen  children.  And,  taking  a  more  general  view,  we 
can  not  but  consider  the  denial  of  motherhood  to  so  many  wom- 
en, whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  saddest  tragedy 
of  our  modern  life." 

The  Medical  News' s  comment  on  this  is  as  follows  : 

"This  is,  of  course,  a  pregnant  aspect  of  a  great  social  ques- 
tion. As  physicians  we  are  much  more  concerned  with  it  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  up-to-date  physician  to  advise  too  readily  against  maternity 
and  its  attendant  cares.  It  is  always  a  question  whether  the 
childless  woman  or  the  mother  wrapped  up  in  every  phase  of  the 
health  of  a  single  child  is  really  in  the  end  less  free  from  care 
than  her  sisters  with  children  and  their  concomitant  duties.  Oc- 
cupation of  mind  and  a  definite  purpose  in  life  are  often  the  best 
remedies  that  can  be  prescribed  for  the  nervous  woman  whose 
time  hangs  so  heavily  on  her  hands  that  morbid  introspection 
and  magnification  of  symptoms  become  the  burden  of  existence. 
While  at  present  the  weight  of  medical  influence  is  exerted  to- 
ward the  limitation  of  families,  it  would  seem  to  be  safer  physi- 
cally and  morally  to  throw  it  rather  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale, 
so  that  larger  families  than  are  at  present  the  rule  would  become 
the  mode. 

"Prophecies  are  always  dangerous  things — for  the  prophet,  at 
least — yet  at  times  they  teach  the  lesson  of  present  tendencies 
better  than  any  mere  review.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  series  of 
articles  of  forecast  called 'Anticipations  '  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  English  Fortnightly  Re~criew  and  The 
North  American  Review,  lets  his  prophetic  spirit  attempt  to 
foreshadow  some  of  the  results  that  may  flow  from  sterile  mar- 
riages. 'Will  a  generation,'  he  asks,  'for  whom  marriage  will 
no  longer  be  associated  with  the  birth  and  rearing  of  children,  or 
with  the  immediate  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  husband  and 
wife  in  common  proceedings,  retain  its  present  feeling  for  the 
extreme  sanctity  of  the  permanent  marriage  bond? '  This  seems 
a  far  cry  from  the  present  laissez  alter  conditions.     It  may  even 


appear  too  wanting  in  confidence  for  the  future  of  the  race  to 
anticipate  serious  ethical  demoralization  from  what  is  apparently 
only  a  little  selfish  withdrawal  from  family  cares  in  this  genera- 
tion. Mi".  Wells's  prophecy  becomes  more  interesting  from  this 
standpoint  as  it  proceeds.  He  foresees  even  the  loss  of  the  pres- 
ent respect  for  woman  and  her  character  if  she  should  continue 

to  shirk  her  plain  duties  to  the  race 

"These  startlingly  plain  words  from  non-medical  observers  are 
stronger  than  any  protestations  that  were  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  tho  there  the  subject  was 
treated  with  ungloved  hands.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
candid  and  unselfish-minded  students  of  the  question  shows  how 
serious  and  how  urgent  are  the  dangers  pointed  out.  This  is  not 
a  question  to  be  discussed  sensationally  and  then  allowed  to 
drop,  because  there  is  no  complete  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems it  involves  near  at  hand.  Factors  for  the  simplification  of 
the  problem  we  have  at  command  and  they  must  be  employed. 
The  recognition  of  the  dangers  ahead  is  of  itself  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Medical  influence  can  accomplish  some  of  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  avoiding  the  serious  evils,  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  right-minded  views  in  the  matter  of  the  limitation  of 
families  will  help  to  ward  off  threatened  dangers." 


LEPERS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

^HERE  are  at  least  one  thousand  lepers  in  this  country — 
■*•  such  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  commission  of  experts 
that  has  been  investigating  the  subject  for  the  past  two  years. 
Most  of  these  are  immigrants,  and  strong  recommendations  for 
their  segregation  will  be  made  to  Congress,  so  that  we  may 
shortly  possess  a  regular  leper  colony  of  no  mean  size.  Says 
The  Tribune  (New  York.  July  11),  in  a  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton : 

"The  commission,  consisting  of  Surgeon  J.  H.  White,  chair- 
man, and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  G.  T.  Vaughn  and  M.  J. 
Rosenau,  have  been  working  under  congressional  authority  since 
1899,  making  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease in  America.  They  sent  circular  letters  to  physicians,  health 
officers,  hospital  superintendents,  and  others  in  six  hundred  local- 
ities, covering  the  entire  country,  asking  for  reports  and  infor- 
mation regarding  leprosy  patients.  Eight  thousand  circulars 
have  been  sent  out,  and  only  two  thousand  replies  have  been 
received.  From  these  277  lepers  have  been  located  and  their 
names  and  addresses  obtained.  About  one  hundred  are  known 
to  live  in  New  Orleans,  many  of  whom  are  well-to-do  persons  of 
good  families.  In  Minnesota  about  twenty  cases  have  been  re- 
ported, the  disease  there  being  found  mostly  among  the  Scandi- 
navians living  in  the  rural  districts.  In  New  York  seven  cases 
have  been  reported,  while  in  Chicago  only  three  have  been  found 
so  far.  In  San  Francisco  fifteen  cases  are  known,  twelve  of 
which  are  confined  in  the  pest-house.  There  are  fifteen  in  North 
Dakota,  and  only  two  in  South  Dakota.  In  New  Mexico  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen,  and  Baltimore  reports  three  cases.  The  re- 
mainder are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  circulars  have  brought  no  replies,  espe- 
cially from  suspicious  districts,  the  authorities  estimate  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  leprosy  have  been  reported. 

"The  commission  will  almost  certainly  recommend  to  Congress 
in  its  forthcoming  preliminary  report  in  December  that  national 
lazarettos  be  established  in  several  parts  of  the  country — one, 
perhaps,  at  New  Orleans,  one  in  New  Mexico,  and  another  in 
Minnesota  or  Montana.  A  generous  appropriation  will  be  asked, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  erection  of  fine  isolated  buildings,  at- 
tractively equipped  with  every  imaginable  convenience  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  sufferers.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
to  overcome  the  general  antipathy  to  isolation  of  the  diseased, 
and  thus  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  preventing 
the  disease  from  spreading. 

"Not  the  least  interesting  result  accomplished  by  the  investi- 
gation is  the  conviction  of  the  experts  that,  notwithstanding  the 
widespread  distribution  of  leprous  patients  in  the  United  States 
and  the  increase  in  the  last  decade,  there  is  little  ground  for 
alarm.  They  are  assured  that  the  disease  is  not  so  fatal  or  so 
readily  transmitted  by  contagion,  infection,  or  association  as  tu- 
berculosis.    It  has  also  been  shown  that  cases  are  not  uncommon 
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where  lepers  are  temporarily  cured  by  a  couple  of  years'  treat- 
ment. Under  ordinary  conditions,  such  as  exist  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  there  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  more  danger  of  contracting  consumption  than  there  is 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy." 


GLOBE-CIRCLING    IN   AN   AIR-SHIP. 

IT  is  reported  that  M.  Santos  Dumont,  the  Franco-Brazilian 
expert  in  dirigible  balloons,  has  in  view  an  attempt  to  travel 
around  the  world  in  one  of  his  air-ships.  On  July  12  there  was  a 
successful  trial  of  his  latest  balloon  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondents were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results.  Says  The 
Sun  (New  York,  July  14)  : 

"The  gifted  Brazilian's  performances  yesterday  and  to-day 
were  as  much  in  advance  of  Count  Zeppelin's  and  other  previous 
accomplishments  as  the  latter  surpassed  ordinary  ballooning. 

"M.  Santos  Dumont  mounted,  alighted,  and  reascended  time 
after  time  without  accessories  and  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  a 
great  bird  would  take  wing  and  come  to  the  earth.  He  flew 
high,  low,  in  straight  lines,  and  in  curves  with  the  wind  against 
him,  precisely  as  he  willed.  He  was  master  of  the  air  as  truly  as 
a  navigator  of  a  steamship  is  master  of  the  waves. 

"True,  his  craft  was  by  no  means  perfected  any  more  than  the 
early  steamboat  compares  with  the  modern  liners.  The  problem 
of  aerial  navigation,  however,  is  solved.  Of  that  no  possible 
doubt  remains  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  awakened  at  early 
dawn  by  strange  sounds  in  the  heavens,  and  who  saw  the  won- 
derful evolutions  of  the  strange  thing  which  soared  above  their 
roofs.  One  or  two  minor  defects,  which  were  easily  remedied  in 
a  few  hours,  prevented  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  tests 
yesterday  and  to-day,  but  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  within  a 
month  M.  Santos  Dumont' s  invention  will  hold  as  complete  do- 
minion over  the  air,  except  during  storms,  as  the  ship  does  over 
the  sea. 

"Some  experts  who  watched  the  great  aerostat  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  ultimate  development  of  aerial  navigation  will  be  by 
air-ships,  which  fly  by  self-generated  power,  without  the  air  of  a 
gas  balloon.  This  is  as  it  may  be  ;  but  for  the  present  there  is 
no  doubt  that  flying-machines  will  include  a  balloon  of  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  practically  balance  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  and 
passengers." 

The  aeronaut's  immediate  object  has  been  to  win  the  prize 
offered  a  year  ago  by  M.  Doupech,  a  petroleum  refiner  of  Rouen. 
The  conditions  were  that  a  start  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Cloud,  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  be  circled  three  times,  and  that 
the  air-ship  then  return  to  its  starting-place  at  an  average  speed 
of  not  less  than  thirteen  miles  an  hour.     Says  the  writer : 

"M.  Santon  Dumont  startled  Paris  yesterday  by  flying  around 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  a  balloon  that  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  steer 
at  will  and  gave  a  second  performance  of  its  remarkable  dirigible 
qualities  this  morning,  for  a  prize  of  100,000  francs  ($20,000). 
This  amount  has  been  offered  by  M.  Henri  Deutsch,  a  French 
aeronaut,  for  a  manageable  balloon. 

"In  order  to  win  the  prize  M.  Santos  Dumont  had  to  journey 
from  the  Longchamps  racecourse,  sail  around  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
and  return  to  Longchamps  within  fifty  minutes 

"The  balloon  is  constructed  of  some  light-colored  material  and 
is  apparently  150  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  width. 
Below  it  hangs  a  kind  of  open-work  platform  containing  a  small 
petroleum  motor.  Behind  this  and  about  midway  between  the 
platform  and  the  balloon  proper  is  a  two-flanged  screw,  with  a 
small  sail  to  serve  as  a  rudder.  M.  Santos  Dumont  sat  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  car,  handling  the  lines  which  control  the  en- 
gine and  the  rudder." 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  sensational  opening  of  the  foregoing 
despatch,  the  balloon  seems  to  have  had  the  fault  of  all  its  kind — 
it  could  not  make  headway  against  a  strong  wind,  and  finally 
came  to  grief,  the  petroleum  being  exhausted  after  a  five  minutes' 
struggle  with  adverse  air  currents,  placing  the  balloon  at  the 
mercy  of  the  breeze.  It  finally  blew  into  a  clump  of  trees  and 
was  considerably  damaged.     Experts  declare,  however,  that  on 


a  calm  day  M.  Dumont  can  easily  win  the  prize.     The  aeronaut 
is  thus  described  in  The  Times  (New  York,  July  13)  : 

"M.  Santos  Dumont  is  a  young  and  wealthy  Brazilian  who 
makes  Paris  his  home.  He  is  an  automobile  enthusiast,  and  it 
was  the  motor  vehicle  that  gave  him  the  first  idea  which  led  to 
his  air  machine.  The  gasoline  motors  that  propel  the  automo- 
biles at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an  hour  appeared  to  him  to  fur- 
nish just  the  combination  of  force  and  lightness  necessary  to 
aerial  navigation 

"The  young  inventor  has  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
in  trying  to  perfect  his  dirigible-  balloon.  His  experiments  with 
motors  alone  cost  a  fortune.     The  one  he  usi  only 

fifty  pounds,  and  has  three  and  one-half  horse-power." 

In  an  interview  reported  in  The  Sim  (July  ib).  he  speaks  of 
his  work  as  follows  : 

"  I  may  drop  this  pursuit,  but  that  does  not  matter.  If  I  do  not 
work  at  it,  others  will.  Aerial  navigation  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  it  can  not  fall  into  oblivion.  At  present  a  trip  is 
somewhat  expensive  owing  to  the. cost  of  hydrogen  gas.  They 
charge  me  four  francs  a  cubic  meter,  so  every  time  I  take  the 
balloon  out  its  inflation  alone  costs  2,500  francs  ($500)." 

Speaking  of  the  adoption  of  a  petroleum  motor,  which  is  his 
own  idea,  he  said  : 

"All  the  ballooning  authorities  told  me  I  was  a  madman  and 
that  the  balloon  would  certainly  blow  up.  M.  Lachambre,  the 
great  balloon-maker  of  Paris,  of  whom  I  ordered  my  first  steer- 
able  balloon,  had  already  stitched  the  silk  when  he  learned  that 
I  was  going  to  use  a  petroleum  motor.  He  thereupon  refused  to 
deliver  the  balloon,  saying  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  such 
a  piece  of  folly." 

In  another  interview  M.  Santos  Dumont  asserted  that  he 
does  not  contemplate  selling  his  invention  to  any  government. 
"Anybody  who  wants  my  secret  can  have  it,"  he  said  ;  "besides, 
there  is  no  secret  to-day.  If  I  took  out  a  patent  anybody  could 
copy  it." 


Electricity  Direct  from  Coal.— For  years  inventors 
have  been  trying  to  devise  a  profitable  method  of  producing  elec- 
tricity by  the  direct  oxidation  of  carbon  in  a  battery  instead  of 
through  the  intermediaries  of  heat  and  the  steam-engine.  That 
this  can  be  done  was  shown  over  half  a  century  ago,  but  no  com- 
mercially practicable  method  of  accomplishing  it  on  a  large  scale 
has  yet  been  devised.  Among  those  who  have  been  studying 
the  problem  of  late  are  Edison  and  Dr.  Jacques,  of  Boston.  The 
latter  thought,  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  solved  it.  The 
Jacques  carbon  battery  was  described  at  length  in  these  col- 
umns. Its  claims  have  not  been  justified.  The  very  latest  in- 
vention along  this  line  has  been  made  by  Hugo  Jones,  an  assist- 
ant city  chemist  of  Chicago,  who  has  invented  a  carbon  battery 
that  he  claims  will  yield  35  per  cent  of  the  energy  that  is  stored 
up  in  coal,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  present  combination  of 
boiler,  steam-engine,  and  dynamo.  Says  7Vie  Tribune  (New 
York,  July  15)  : 

"Sulfate  of  lead  instead  of  sulfate  of  zinc  is  used  in  the  new 
battery.  ...  In  the  Jones  battery  coal  is  mixed  with  sulfate  of 
lead  in  a  reduction  retort,  and  the  mixture  is  heated.  The  coal 
converts  the  sulfate  into  lead  and  sulfur  dioxid,  which  pro- 
duces the  electric  current,  and  then  again  forms  sulfate  of  lead. 
This  process  is  capable  of  being  continued  indefinitely,  the  only 
thing  consumed  being  the  coal.  The  lead  sulfate,  being  insol- 
uble, drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  battery  and  accumulates.  It  can 
easily  be  removed  bodily,  but  may  remain  at  the  bottom  for  a 
long  time.  All  this  time  the  battery  can  be  kept  running,  while 
an  ordinary  battery  stops  as  soon  as  the  acid  liquid  has  taken 
up  too  much  metal.  In  the  Jones  battery  the  liquid  never  be- 
comes saturated.  .  .  .  Another  advantage  in  the  use  of  lead  sul- 
fate is  the  fact  that  this  sulfate  is  decomposed  by  coal  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  more  easily.  The  placing  of  the  cells  around 
the  retort  is  another  feature  of  Mr.  Jones's  battery  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  zinc  battery,  and  saves  much  energy.      The 
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new  battery  may  be  compared  to  a  furnace  using  coal,  but  giv- 
ing off  electricity  instead  of  heat.  Nothing  is  consumed  except 
coal  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  lead  is  easily  recovered  as 
sulfate,  and  used  over  again.     The  work  is  done  by  the  coal." 

Dr.  Jacques's  battery  was  hailed  with  joy  as  about  to  revolu- 
tionize industry.  Apparently  its  failure  to  do  so  has  not  been 
without  effect,  for  the  present  invention  is  put  forward  with 
modesty.     Time  alone  will  show  its  value. 


FIRST  TURBINE   PASSENGER-STEAMER. 

1^  HE  King  Edward,  the  first  passenger-steamer  to  be  driven 
by  turbine  motors,  has  just  had  her  trial  trip  on  the  Clyde, 
in  Scotland.  It  is  thought  by  advocates  of  the  new  motor  that  it 
will  eventually  be  used  even  for  the  largest  craft,  and  will  revo- 
lutionize ocean  traffic  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  speed  that 


form,  altho  it  has  been  modified  to  suit  the  passenger  trade.  She 
has  a  shallow-draft  hull  of  exceptionally  fine  entrance  and 
run,  with  the  beam  carried  well  forward.  There  are  three  pro- 
peller-shafts and  five  propellers,  two  of  them  being  carried  on 
each  of  the  side  shafts,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  central  shaft. 

"It  is  in  the  machinery,  however,  that  the  chief  interest  of  the 
boat  lies.  It  consists  of  three  turbines,  all  separate,  and  each 
driving  one  of  the  shafts.  The  high-pressure  turbine  is  placed 
on  the  center  shaft,  and  each  of  the  low-pressure  turbines  drives 
one  of  the  outer  shafts.  Inside  the  exhaust  ends  of  each  of  the 
latter  were  placed  the  two  astern  turbines.  In  driving  ahead 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  steam  from  the  boilers  is  admitted  to 
the  high-pressure  turbines,  and  after  expanding  it  about  five- 
fold, it  is  passed  to  the  low-pressure  turbines,  where  it  is  ex- 
panded about  twenty-five-fold  more  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
condensers.  This  gives  a  total  expansion  ratio  of  about  125- 
fold.  At  twenty  knots  speed — and  this  has  already  been  ob- 
tained without  any  excessive  driving — the  speed  of  the  center 
shaft  is  700,  and  that  of  the  two  outer  shafts  1,000  revolutions  per 


THE   FIRST  PASSENGER   TURBINE  STEAMER,  "KING   EDWARD." 


it  develops.  Others,  more  conservative,  think  that  it  can  never 
be  applied  to  large  ocean  steamers.  The  King  Edward  is  a  small 
boat,  250  feet  long.  The  English  correspondent  of  The  Scientific 
American  (July  20)  writes  as  follows  to  that  paper  regarding  the 
new  vessel : 

"After  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  steam-turbines  in 
driving  vessels  of  the  torpedo-boat  type,  it  was  inevitable  that 
this  system  should  be  tried  in  other  vessels  where  high  speed  was 
desired.  The  first  attempt  to  utilize  this  method  of  driving  for 
a  passenger-vessel  has  just  been  made  on  the  Clyde  in  the 
steamer  King  Edward,  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  herewith  a 
photograph  specially  taken  for  us  on  her  first  trial  run.  The 
King  Edward  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  William  Denny  & 
Brothers  to  designs  by  their  own  draughtsmen,  working  in  com- 
bination with  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons,  and  she  is  intended  for 
service  between  Fairlie  and  Campbelltown. 

"There  is  very  keen  competition  for  the  passenger-carrying 
traffic  on  the  Clyde,  three  different  railway  companies  being  in- 
terested, and  the  boats  engaged  are  the  finest  river  steamers  in 
Britain.  This  seemed  to  offer  a  promising  field  in  which  to  test 
the  turbine  principle,  but  the  Parsons  Marine  Steam  Turbine 
Company  failed  to  induce  any  of  the  competing  companies  to 
experiment  with  the  turbine.  The  project  seemed  likely  to  be 
shelved,  when  Messrs.  Denny  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Parsons  Company  and  Captain  Williamson 
agreed  to  build  the  vessel  as  an  independent  experiment. 

"In  the  hull  of  the  boat  there  is  comparatively  little  calling  for 

special    attention,  altho   it   is  evident  at  a  glance  that  she  has 

been  lined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  turbines  the  greatest 

ible  opportunity  for  making  a  record  in  speed.     The  model 

of  the  hull  carries  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  torpedo-boat 


minute.  When  coming  alongside  a  jetty  or  maneuvering  in  a 
harbor,  the  outer  shafts  only  are  used,  and  steam  is  admitted  by 
suitable  valves  directly  into  the  low-pressure  motors,  or  into  the 
reversing  motors  independently  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
high-pressure  turbine  under  these  circumstances  revolves  idly, 
its  steam-admission  valve  being  closed,  and  its  connection  with 
the  low-pressure  turbines  being  also  closed  by  non-return  valves. 
By  this  arrangement  great  maneuvering  power  has  been  secured. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing  there  have  been  several  trials  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  engineers  declare  themselves  as  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  her  last  test.  She  easily  made  twenty  knots,  and  even 
at  this  speed  there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  vibration.  The 
comparatively  small  space  occupied  by  the  engines  leaves  large 
accommodation  for  passengers — a  consideration  of  much  value  in 
the  trade  in  which  she  will  be  engaged." 

Some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  boat  in  using  the  new 
form  of  motor  are  noted  in  an  article  in  Engineering  (London) . 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  keen  bow  and  easy  delivery  are  made  possible  by  the 
lightness  of  Parsons' s  turbine  engines.  The  weight  of  the  mo- 
tors, condensers,  with  water  in  them,  steam-pipes,  auxiliaries 
connected  with  the  propelling  machinery,  shafting,  propellers, 
etc.,  is  sixty-six  tons.  This,  we  believe,  is  considered  to  be  about 
half  the  weight  per  indicated  horse-power  developed  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  propelling  machinery  of  paddle-boats  of  a  similar 
type.  There  is  also  a  gain  in  the  hull  construction  due  to  the 
absence  of  paddle-boxes  and  sponsons. 

"Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  turbine  ma- 
chinery is  the  additional  passenger  accommodations  that  can  be 
provided. 

"Still  anolher  advantage  due  to  the  adoption  of  this  machinery 
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is  the  noiselessness  with  which  it  runs.  So  far  as  the  turbines 
themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  they 
are  running  or  not  by  placing  one's  hand  on  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  slight  vibration  that  can  be  felt  right  astern, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  propellers.  Whether  this  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  no  vibration  is  set 
up  by  the  main  engines  themselves.  At  the  bow  end  motion 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  fast  sailing-yacht;  and  it  might  have 
been  better  had  the  main  saloon  been  placed  forward  instead 
of  aft. 

"It  had  been  expected  that  the  vessel  would  be  very  difficult 
to  bring  alongside  a  wharf,  and,  judging  by  experience  with  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  the  prediction  was  not  unwarranted.  This 
must  always  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  lightly  built  vessels 
having  small  rise  of  floor,  little  lateral  resistance,  and  somewhat 
high  superstructure.  The  fine  lines  of  the  King  Edward,  with 
her  long  bow  and  lean  quarters,  however,  give  a  good  deal  of 
approximately  vertical  surface  at  the  ends,  and  this  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  ease  with  which  she  took  Rothsay  pier  on  her  first 
run  on  her  regular  route,  made  for  experimental  purposes,  on 
this  day  last  week.  In  regard  to  the  fine  shape  of  the  boat,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  low  center  of  gravity  of  the  turbine 
machinery  gives  good  stability  without  the  necessity  for  a  hard 
bilge  or  long  floor;  in  fact,  this  type  of  machinery  lends  itself 
readily  to  a  form  of  hull  conducive  to  high  speed." 


IS    THE    HOT    SPELL    DUE  TO   VARIATIONS   IN 

THE   SUN? 

REPORTS  from  the  Western  States  of  crops  seriously  dam- 
aged, of  live-stock  perishing,  and  of  heat-records  broken 
have  been  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  The  excessive  heat  has 
not,  however,  been  limited  to  any  particular  section  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  United  States  itself.  In  European  countries, 
and  generally  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  summer 
has  been  one  of  unusual  fervency.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  sees  in  this 
fact  "convincing  proof"  that  the  earth  is  a  satellite  of  a  variable 
star,  and  he  explains  himself  (in  The  Journal,  New  York,  July 
24)  as  follows : 

"Only  on  the  assumption  that  the  source  of  terrible  heat  is 
directly  in  the  sun  and  due  to  an  extraordinary  increase  in  its 
effective  radiation  can  the  widespread  and  long-continued  nature 
of  the  present  meteorologic  disaster  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Local  causes  are  insufficient.  The  earth  itself  contains  no  store 
of  heat  capable  of  accounting  for  the  outburst,  and  the  suggested 
explanation  that  we  are  passing  through  a  region  of  space  where 
an  uncommonly  high  temperature  prevails  is  invalidated,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  by  the  fact  that  similar  periods  of  excessive  tem- 
perature have  occurred  many  times  within  the  limits  of  recorded 
history  and  in  a  certain  cyclical  order,  while  from  what  we  know 
of  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space  we 
can  confidently  affirm  that  the  earth  does  not  pass  again  and 
again  through  the  same  region,  but  flies  always  northward  along 
with  the  sun.  Accordingly,  we  are  driven  to  the  belief  that  the 
source  of  the  trouble  is  only  in  the  sun. 

"All  astronomers  know  that  the  face  of  the  sun  is  blanketed 
with  absorbing  vapors,  while  its  interior  is  much  hotter  than  the 
glowing  shell  that  we  see.  Strip  off  the  vaporous  blanket  en- 
tirely, and  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  probably  burst  into 
smoke  and  flame  in  the  instantaneous  gush  of  unbearable  heat 
that  would  be  poured  upon  it.  Whenever,  as  occurs  periodically, 
tho  not  always  to  the  same  extent,  the  solar  vapors  are  thinned, 
the  heat  from  within  leaps  out  through  the  weakened  shell  and 
strikes  the  earth  and  the  other  nearby  planets  as  with  a  breath  of 
fire  from  the  suddenly  opened  door  of  a  blazing  furnace." 

This,  says  Mr.  Serviss,  is  what  has  occurred  this  summer,  and 
the  same  mysterious  power  that  has  sent  forth  these  destroying 
blasts  of  heat  is  responsible  also  for  the  spots  upon  the  sun. 
That  is,  the  unusual  heat  and  the  sun-spots  are  results  of  the 
same  solar  convulsion.     He  continues  : 

"There  are  manifestations  of  the  opening  of  a  new  sun-spot 
period  before  the  spots  themselves  have  begun  to  break  forth  in 


any  number.  Presently  they  will  follow,  and  half-way  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles  of  the  sun  congeries  of  black  aureolae, 
with  blazing,  white  patches  about  them,  will  break  forth,  and 
the  spectroscope  wiil  show,  shooting  upward  from  these  volcanic 
centers  of  disturbance,  immense  masses  of  metallic  vapor  and 
gleaming  hydrogen  leaping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  high 
and  giving  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  unimaginable 
might  of  the  forces  that  wrench  the  center  of  the  solar  system. 
For  the  next  four  years  tiiese  gigantic  outbursts  will  increase  in 
fury,  and  a  corresponding  series  of  terrestrial  seasons,  marked 
by  great  excesses  of  temperature,  sudden  contrasts,  and  extraor- 
dinary cyclonic  disturbances,  will  follow. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  an  increase  in  the  near 
future  in  the  number  of  auroral  displays  and  magnetic  storms, 
consequent  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  solar  disorders.  Dr.  W. 
J.  S.  Lockyer  has  just  shown  by  an  elaborate  comparison  of  data 
that  there  is  a  great  sun-spot  cycle,  overlying  the  ordinary 
eieven-year  cycle,  once  in  thirty-five  years,  and  that  we  are  now 
at  the  beginning  of  this  great  cycle.  Its  culmination  will  coin- 
cide with  that  of  1870,  a  cycle  that  was  famous  for  its  intensity." 


ELECTRICAL  COMFORTS    IN    MIDSUMMER. 

I^HE  recent  great  heat  has  not  caused  as  much  suffering  as  it 
would  have  caused  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  various  electrical  devices  for  our  comparative  comfort. 
To  most  of  us  it  seems  that  "comfort  "  is  hardly  the  word  to  use  ; 
but  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  assures  us,  in  a  series 
of  leading  editorial  paragraphs  (July  13),  that  the  telephone,  the 
electric  fan,  and  the  trolley  have  been  making  the  dog-days  quite 
bearable  for  us.     Says  that  paper  : 

"The  hot  weather  of  last  week,  to  equal  which  in  intensity  the 
meteorological  authorities  have  had  to  go  back  30  years,  had 
many  mitigations  that  were  not  available  to  the  last  generation  ; 
and  they  were  largely  of  an  electrical  nature.  For  example, 
great  use  was  made  of  the  telephone,  enabling  men  to  sit  in  their 
offices  or  country  homes  and  transact  business  at  a  distance  with- 
out any  necessity  to  trudge  the  Saharan  streets.  They  say  the 
ordeal  is  a  trying  one  at  such  seasons  to  the  little  telephone  girl, 
but  she  does  her  work  bravely  and  well.  Then  there  is  the  now 
ubiquitous  fan  motor,  bringing  'sea  breezes'  into  the  hottest 
building.  Last  week  their  popularity  was  immense  as  a  relief 
to  weary  people,  and  the  market  was  soon  swept  bare  of  them. 
We  have  heard  of  one  society  woman  who,  with  a  sick  member 
of  her  family  under  the  weather,  went  to  an  electrical  store,  and 
being  told  all  the  fans  in  sight  were  already  sold,  laid  violent 
hands  on  one  and  refused  to  be  comforted  until  she  was  allowed 
to  carry  it  away  in  perspiring  triumph  in  her  carriage. 

"As  for  the  electric  light,  that  has  long  been  a  familiar  boon, 
but  one  needs  to  get  out  in  the  country  or  by  the  seaside,  where 
only  oil-lamps  and  candles  are  available,  to  realize  once  more 
how  grateful  and  cool  the  little  incandescent  lamp  is  Moreover, 
in  town  the  ice-cream  freezer  or  the  electric  stove  can  be  run  from 
the  same  circuit  as  the  lamp  ;  but  in  the  holiday  wilds  brute 
force  and  fire  again  are  disagreeably  necessary.  The  wonder  is 
that  electricity  is  still  so  little  known  and  used  outside  the  towns 
and  cities.  It  is  most  needed  by  the  sad  sea  waves  and  amid  the 
cornfields  and  potato  patches. 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  electric  boon  of  all  in  such  calcining 
weather  as  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  flattering 
comment  recently  is  the  trolley  car.  All  the  street-railway  com- 
panies report  a  busy  time,  and  their  employees  were  worked  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion.  Any  cursory  glance  at  the  cars  will 
show  that  the  travel  is  quite  largely  of  a  recreative  character, 
especially  in  the  hot  nights,  when  enti^s  families  with  the  latest 
ailing  little  baby  board  the  cars  to  go  for  a  15-mile  cruise  for  5 
cents  a  head — of  the  adults.  The  sick  man  does  not  now  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  He  gets  relief  these  summer  nights  by 
jumping  on  the  first  trolley  and  leaving  his  bed  behind  him. 
The  trolley  car  thus  does  en  masse  for  the  suffering  population 
that  which  electricity  does  more  individually  for  members  of  the 
community  who  can  each  pay  for  a  telephone,  a  lamp,  a  fan  mo- 
tor, and  a  freezer  for  themselves.  Great  indeed  is  electricity  in 
the  dog-days  ! " 
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MALADY   OF  THE 


MR.  W.  H.  MALLOCK,  in  his  celebrated  book  "Is  Life 
Worth  Living?"  long  ago  attempted  to  show  that  on 
account  of  the  widespread  decadence  of  faith,  due  to  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  science  and  historical  criticism  despondence 
and  pessimism  are  an  almost  inevitable  attitude  of  mind  with 
the  modern  man.  Mr.  Mallock  found  the  only  remedy  for  this 
in  a  return  to  dogma  and  authority  as  found  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  same  diagnosis  is  made  by  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Baylis  (in  TJie  Westminster  Review,  July) ,  but  he  proposes  a 
different  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  Christen- 
dom he  writes : 

"Without  going  into  theological  questions,  few  competent  au- 
thorities will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  Christian 
theology,  which  was  once  firmly  believed  in  and  made  the  basis 
of  Christian  ethics,  is  now  no  longer  tenable.  The  dropping  of 
a  few  theological  articles  would  perhaps  matter  little  if  we  could 
be  sure  where  we  would  stop,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  theological  structure  of  Christianity  would  not 
effect  its  moral  authority.  That,  however,  is  just  what  can  not 
be  shown.  The  ethical  authority  of  a  religion  can  hardly  survive 
the  theology  which  constitutes  to  so  great  an  extent  the  religion 
itself — which  is.  at  any  rate,  the  skeleton  or  framework  upon 
which  the  religion  is  built.  The  Christian  religion  can  not  afford 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  Confucius,  which  is 
simply  a  collection  of  moral  apothegms,  without  an}-  ultimate 
authority  beyond  their  inherent  merits.  The  authority  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  must  necessarily  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tian theology.  The  most  logical  minds  can  not  help  seeing  this 
and  appreciating  the  consequent  chaos  in  ethics.  Hinc  ilia: 
lachrymce. 

"The  real  moving  force  in  the  world  of  to-day  is  Science. 
While  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  religion  is  no  longer 
believed  in,  it  is  certainly  not  held  with  the  unwavering  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  even  with  the  somewhat  less  settled 
faith  of  the  Puritans.  While  in  the  Middle  Ages  everybody 
believed  in  religion  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  science,  to-day 
everybody  believes  in  science,  simply  because  he  can  not  help  it, 
and  only  the  second  place  is  left  for  religion  in  the  intellectual 
microcosm. 

"While  science  has  thus  largely  displaced  religion  and  shaken 
che  authority  which  Christian  ethics  formerly  exercised  over  us, 
she  has  not  so  far  succeeded  in  furnishing  us  with  a  satisfactory 
system  of  moral  philosophy  to  take  the  place  of  supernatural 
ethics.  Various  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  but 
no  signal  success  has  yet  been  achieved.  At  all  events,  no  sci- 
entific ethical  system  has  yet  succeeded  in  commanding  any 
great  degree  of  popularity  even  among  the  best-educated  classes. 
It  has  almost  become  a  commonplace  to  say  that  we  are  in  an 
age  of  transition.  The  present  age  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  declining  days  of  paganism,  when  the  philosophers 
were  undermining  the  old  religion  with  their  criticism  and  the 
new  religion  was  struggling  into  life.  While  Christianity  is  not 
perhaps  being  destroyed  as  paganism  was  destroyed,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly going  through  a  very  critical  evolutionary  phase,  and 
it  seems  inevitable  that  it  will  issue  from  the  ordeal  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  religion  from  what  it  was,  say,  a  century  ago. 

"Such  ages  of  transition  are  frequently  periods  of  melancholy. 
Men's  minds  are  unsettled,  and  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  un- 
easiness abroad.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Antonines,  altho  the  period  was  one  of  the  great 
material  prosperity  (just  !ike  our  own  Victorian  epoch  in  that 
respect),  it  was  yet  tinged  with  a  kind  of  intellectual  sadness. 
A  beautiful  picture  of  the  dying  pagan  world  has  been  given 
to  us  by  that  wonderfully  delicate  writer,  \V alter  Pater,  in  his 
'Marius,  the  Epicurean.'  " 

The  remedies  which  Mr.  Baylis  proposes  for  all  this  are  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  panacea  of  Mr.  Mallock.    He  says : 

"What  we  want  is  greater  simplicity  and  more  freedom  in  dis- 


cussing vital  questions.  A  great  deal  of  the  pessimism  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  to-day  is  bred  by  the  impatience  which  think- 
ing men  can  not  help  feeling  at  the  shallow  optimism  of  popular 
authors.  In  our  opinion  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  is  neither 
pessimism  nor  optimism,  but  what  may  be  described  as  melior- 
ism ;  that  is  to  say,  the  view  that,  altho  the  world  is  doubtless 
bad  enough,  it  is  quite  capable  of  being  mended,  and  that  it  rests 
mainly  with  ourselves  to  make  it  a  very  happy  place  indeed. 
What  we  suffer  from  nature  is,  after  all,  very  small  in  compari- 
son with  what  we  suffer  from  one  another.  It  is  true  that  a  hur- 
ricane, an  earthquake,  or  a  shipwreck  may  cause  serious  and 
undeserved  loss  of  life.  True  that  disease  may  assail  us,  and 
that  death  is  bound  to  be  our  portion  sooner  or  later.  These 
things  have  to  be  borne,  and  would  be  far  more  tolerable  if  we 
had  nothing  to  suffer  from  one  another.     But 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

The  depressed  mind  seeks  for  sympathy,  and  that  is  not  always 

to  be  obtained 

"To  set  things  on  a  firm  foundation  again,  we  want  full,  free, 
and  unlimited  discussion.  A  recent  writer  has  ventured  to  proph- 
esy that  what  will  seem  to  posterity  to  have  been  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  curious  intellec- 
tual cowardice.  Men  are  brave  enough  physically,  but  they  are 
terribly  afraid  of  new  ideas.  What  hinders  us  but  cowardice 
from  setting  resolutely  to  work  to  sound  everything  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  making  up  our  minds  to  drop  all  conceptions  out  of  the 
furniture  of  our  minds  that  are  no  longer  logically  tenable? 
Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firm  faith  for 
the  future.  Let  us  'prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'  If  we  can  not  believe  in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  let  us 
find  something  in  which  we  can  believe.  This  will  be  the  task 
for  the  twentieth  century — to  find  a  faith  credible  to  enlightened 
men.  and  also  to  apply  to  the  improvement  of  human  society, 
and  the  removal  of  morbid  conditions  of  life,  the  immense  acqui- 
sitions in  scientific  knowledge  which  have  been  made  for  us  by 
the  master-minds  of  the  century  just  closed." 

In  Germany,  the  tendency  toward  intellectual  depression 
seems  to  be  especially  marked,  and  two  eminent  German  writers 
and  critics,  the  brothers  Jules  and  Henri  Hart,  are  at  the  head  of 
a  movement  to  counteract  it.  Monsieur  S.  C.  de  Soissons,  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Contemporary  Review,  gives  a  sketch  of 
this  movement.     He  writes  thus  of  the  aims  of  its  founders : 

"The  source  of  our  sufferings,  our  griefs,  and  our  miseries,  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  are  contradictions  in  our  exist- 
ence, and  that  we  are  unable  to  solve  them.  But  it  is  time  to 
convince  ourselves  that  all  contradictions  exist  purely  in  our 
minds,  in  our  ideas.  The  old  way  of  looking  at  the  world  was 
either  purely  the  result  of  thinking  and  was  logical,  idealistic, 
and  common  sense  ;  or  it  was  the  result  of  observation,  ti)-ing  to 
understand  the  nature  of  things  by  experience,  in  a  materialistic 
way.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  world,  and  a  continual  contest  between  ideas  conceived  in 
the  mind  and  experimental  observation.  The  reality  of  the  out- 
ward world,  and  our  own  existence,  can  not  be  determined  only 
by  ideas  produced  in  our  minds,  neither  can  they  be  determined 
only  by  scientific  knowledge  ;  they  must  both  be  felt  by  the 
whole  of  the  human  being,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  lived 
through.  .  .  .  Their  aim  is  to  make  broader  our  ideas  about  the 
eternal  changes  and  development  of  things,  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  contradictions  do  not  really  exist,  that  there  is  a  close 
union  between  the  outward  world  and  the  inward  ego;  they 
strive  to  inspire  their  friends  with  the  sentiments  of  joy  and  free- 
dom, strength  and  unconquerableness,  self-improvement  and  self- 
respect  ;  they  wish  to  produce  a  joyfully  active  people,  who  long 
to  realize  their  ideals  in  life.  'Only  by  deeds  can  we  show  that 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves.  Only  deeds  are  convincing.' 
In  the  solemn  public  meetings  of  the  society  organized  by  them, 
the  brothers  Hart  see  one  of  the  many  means  of  combating  the 
silly,  commonplace  views  of  our  contemporaries.  A  one-sided 
rationalism  has  checked  the  lively  impulse  of  our  sentiments,  and 
destroyed  in  our  practical  and  sober  life  the  feeling  of  solemnity. 
The  deep  and  eternal  tendency  to  art,  which  is  innate  in  human 
kind,  induced  it  to  celebrate  great  festivals  which  connect  the 
man  with  the  unknown  beginning  of  existence.  In  the  myste- 
ries of  antiquity  man  endeavored  to  express  by  various  symbols 
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bis  relation  toward  the  universe,  and  his  soul  was  rilled  with  pure 
and  elevated  feeling.  The  modern  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
makes  us  indifferent  to  such  festivals,  to  such  elevated  feeling, 
to  religious  ceremonies,  hut  it  gives  us  nothing  equally  good  in 
exchange.  There  is  no  unity  in  our  culture.  Religion  and  art, 
science  and  morals,  contend  with  each  other,  and  divide  our  lives 
into  separate  morsels,  not  united  by  anything.  It  is  true  that  we 
should  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  unity  of  religion, 
science,  art,  and  life  ;  we  should  perceive  their  mutual  accord. 
From  that  sentiment  of  union  originated  formerly  all  religious 
festivities;  the  modern  man  needs  similar  fetes  and  a  new  and 
bright  way  of  looking  at  the  world." 


STRIFE  OF   KENSITITE  AND    RITUALIST   !N 

ENGLAND. 

ALTHO  for  the  past  year  the  English  "church  crisis "  has 
been  in  some  respects  less  acute,  the  Protestant  Party  has 
by  no  means  relinquished  its  determination  to  make  the  Church 
of  England  conform  to  its  own  views  of  what  is  proper  religious 
ceremonial  and  doctrine.  "  Anti-Romanizing  "  organizations  have 
multiplied,  and  The  Rock  and  other  ultra-Protestant  church 
papers  abound  in  notices  of  such  societies  as  the  "  Imperial  Prot- 
estant Federation,"  the  "Kensit  Crusade,"  and  the  "Wickliffe 
Preachers,"  which  by  means  of  tracts,  books,  and  lectures  are 
trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  Catholic  usage  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Party  do  not  appear  to 
be  made  uneasy  by  these  assaults,  and  have  now  grown  so  pow- 
erful that  perhaps  they  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  with  pleas- 
antry. One  of  their  leading  speakers,  in  referring  to  the  present 
religious  situation,  declared  that  it  was  "the  outcome  of  an  agi- 
tation stirred  up  and  fostered  by  bustling  and  aggressive  book- 
sellers [Kensit],  irreverent  brawlers,  rhetorical  peeresses,  solemn 
visions  of  apocryphal  quadrupeds,  statesmen  who  had  failed  in 
politics,  and  that  greatest  and  most  marvelous  production  of  the 
creative  genius  of  the  last  century,  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
'man-in-the-street. '  " 

The  New  York  Evangelist  (July  iS)  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  "advanced  "  Anglican  Church  of  All  Saints,  at 
South  End,  England,  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
large  section  of  the  English  church  has  become  de-Protestant- 
ized.    It  says  of  this  parish  church  and  its  services  : 

"The  'ornaments  '  here  include  three  holy  water-stoups,  seven 
crucifixes,  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  white  figure  under  a 
red  velvet  canopy  ;  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  a  colored  figure  un- 
der an  oak  canopy  ;  and  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  white  figures 
of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist,  under  a  red  canopy  (with  candle 
brackets)  near  the  font ;  sixty-five  pictures,  amongst  them  four- 
teen of  the  stations  of  the  cross;  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief; 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  what  appears  to  be  a  monk  and  a  car- 
dinal on  one  side  and  John  the  Baptist  and  a  bishop  on  the  other 
(medieval)  ;  John  the  Baptist  and  two  monks  ;  the  Virgin  receiv- 
ing homage  apparently  from  a  pope  and  a  bishop  ;  aboard  headed 
R.I. P.  Pray  for  the  souls  of  these,  who  were  once  worshipers 
in  this  church.'  Then  follows  a  list  of  names  of  deceased  per- 
sons. Besides  there  are,  in  the  side-chapel,  a  tabernacle,  six 
candles,  a  sacring-bell ;  in  the  lady-chapel,  altar,  six  candles, 
sacring-bell,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  a  dossal,  showing  6n  the 
left  side  the  Angel  Gabriel,  with  the  inscription  'Ave  gratia 
plena,'  on  the  right  side  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  inscription  '  Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini  '  ;  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church,  a  con- 
fessional with  curtains,  confessions  being  heard  on  two  fixed 
days  in  the  week,  and  other  times  by  appointment.  A  pamphlet 
distributed  at  the  church  describes  in  detail  the  extraordinary 
services  at  Passiontide  and  Easter  at  All  Saints,  Southend-on- 
Sea,  all  on  the  strict  Roman  model,  including  the  service  of  Ten- 
ebra3  on  Maunday  Thursday  ;  on  Good  Friday  the  Veneration  of 
the  Cross  and  the  mass  of  the  Pre-Sanctified  :  on  Saturday  the 
Blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle;  on  Easter  Day 'Solemn  High 
Mass'  without  communicants. 

"On  Sunday,  the  n  130  a.m.  celebration  was  a  Missa  Cantata. 
Every  person  present  was  provided  with  The  People' s  Eucharist 


and  a  card  headed  'Missa  Cantata,'  giving  the  words  of  the  As- 
perges,  Introit,  etc.  Nine  candles  were  lighted  before  the  'mass,' 
six  on  the  altar,  two  on  the  credence-table,  and  the  Paschal 
candle.  The  altar  had  on  it  a  tabernacle  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  several  vases  of  flowers.  Before  the  altar  burned  one  red 
lamp.  Neither  incense  nor  portable  lights  were  used,  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  ritual  closely  followed  that  in  the  R.  C.  Missal. 
Before  mass  there  was  a  procession  round  the  church,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  acolytes,  seven  little  girls  (dressed  in  different 
ways,  but  all  wearing  tulle  veils),  the  choir,  and  the  celebrant. 
The  younger  acolytes  were  dressed  in  red  cassocks,  shoes,  and 
caps,  with  lace-trimmed  cottas,  and  the  elder  acolytes  wore  albs, 
amices,  and  girdles.  The  celebrant  wore  a  biretta  and  a  white 
cope  with  magenta  trimmings.  In  the  manipulation  of  this  gar- 
ment he  was  assisted  by  two  adult  acolytes.  A  cross  and  five 
banners  were  carried,  three  of  the  latter  by  three  of  the  afore- 
mentioned little  girls.  The  service  was  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing amongst  other  peculiarities  :  The  words  of  the  Asperges 
without  the  sprinkling  ;  the  ceremonial  mixingof  the  chalice  ;  the 
ablutions  ;  a  peculiar  pirouette  during  the  conclusion  of  the  offer- 
tory, the  Benedictus  qui  venit,  extreme  elevation  and  genuflec- 
tion ;  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell,  and  the  raising  of  the  chal- 
ice, during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  ;  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
triple  beating  of  the  breast  before  the  priest's  communion  :  one 
communicant." 


A    UNITARIAN   ON   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

WHY  has  Christian  Science  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the 
multitude  of  its  believers?  What  is  the  secret  of  its  wide 
and  rapid  popular  success?  These  questions  are  being  asked  by- 
many  people  at  the  present  time,  and  answered  in  various  ways. 
One  answer  of  more  than  usual  dispassionateness  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Chicago. 
"It  will  not  do  to  flout  results."  says  the  writer,  "by  talk  about 
popular  ignorance  and  love  of  delusion — the  average  believer  in 
the  teachings  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is  as  intelligent  and  honest,  prob- 
ably, as  the  average  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  or  Chan- 
ning  ;  the  level  of  human  culture  and  integrity  is  about  the  same 
in  all  the  sects."  Mrs.  Woolley  finds  the  explanation  elsewhere. 
She  says  (in  The  Christian  Register,  Unit.,  July  4)  : 

"We  are  just  now  passing  through  a  period  of  mild  reaction 
against  the  scientific  teachings  of  an  age  devoted  to  evolution, 
whose  imaginary  threats  and  dangers  have  always  loomed  very- 
big  in  the  half-instructed  mind.  We  are  just  entering  an  era  of 
psychical  investigation,  which  to  some  minds  seems  a  glad  re- 
lease from  science  and  all  that  the  name  implies,  but  whose 
results,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  as  scientifically  deduced 
as  the  conclusions  of  a  Darwin  or  Huxley.  Christian  Science  is 
the  most  popular  and  prominent  manifestation  of  this  new  psy- 
chic wave.  It  calls  itself  a  science,  claiming  to  rest  on  experi- 
mental data,  and  is  propounded  as  a  complete  philosophy  of  life, 
including  all  the  needed  elements  of  belief  and  conduct ;  but  it 
has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time  that  Christian  Science  was  nei- 
ther science  nor  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  a  religion,  and  as 
such  to  be  not  only  moreleniently,  but  more  justly  judged.  It 
is  as  a  religion  it  has  shown  such  marvelous  power  to  persuade 
and  uplift  the  lives  of  large  masses  of  men  and  women.  The 
majority  of  the  readers  of  'Science  and  Health,'  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume, care  little  for  the  theoretical  merits  of  its  teachings.  The 
book  is  not  of  a  kind  to  convince,  but  to  cast  a  spell.  It  has  one 
main  thesis,  that  man  is  master  of  his  own  fate,  because  man  is 
a  spiritual  being,  alike  in  essence  with  the  one  who  created  him. 
This  is  the  teaching  also  of  the  Beatitudes  of  Micah  and  Paul,  of 
Plato  and  a  Kempis,  of  all  the  seers,  saints,  and  sages.  '  S 
ence  and  Health'  states  the  proposition  more  crudely,  covers  it 
with  a  mass  of  undigested  and  fatuous  reasoning,  but  at  bottom 
is  an  hypothesis  that  each  of  us  would  gladly  rest  in  if  we  could, 
— belief  in  the  identity  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  God-in- 
man  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  this 
God-in-man  theory  and  pantheism,  a  term  which  we  allow  to 
frighten  us  unnecessarily.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  old  pantheistic  concep- 
tion. I  do  not  myself  feel  so  troubled  over  the  moral  implica- 
tions or  leadings  of  pantheism  as  Mr.  Snyder  and  others  do.    Pan 
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himself  is  dead.  He  blows  his  pipes  no  more  by  the  river  to  lure 
man  into  the  slough  of  bestial  indulgence.  We  need  fear  no  re- 
version to  Greek  ideals,  which  exalted  the  physical  only  because 
the  spiritual  was  yet  unknown.  The  ethical  consciousness  in 
man  is  fully  awakened  ;  and,  if  something  like  pantheism  seems 
to  define  some  of  our  conceptions  of  the  universe,  it  is  a  panthe- 
ism sublimated  with  belief  in  spirit  and  humanized  with  a  love 
of  our  fellow  man 

"I  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to  what  seem  to  me  two  very 
plain  and  natural  reasons  why  Christian  Science  has  met  with 
its  present  degree  of  success.  The  first  is  the  semi-miraculous 
view  in  which  it  holds  the  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament. 
The  Gospels  are  the  first  revelation  of  God  to  maii,  His  spoken 
word,  as  'Science  and  Health'  the  second.  Very  few  religious 
believers  to-day,  even  in  the  liberal  churches,  are  willing  to  place 
the  Bible  on  a  purely  human  basis.  The  average  mind,  liberal 
or  orthodox,  dearly  loves  a  little  miracle.  The  phenomena  of 
modern  Spiritualism,  theosophy,  hypnotism,  Christian  Science, 
the  faith  and  prayer  cure,  all  help  to  feed  this  love  of  the  mar- 
velous. 'Who  does  not  know*  that  it  is  possible  to  be  rationalis- 
tic and  superstitious  at  once?'  said  George  Eliot.  This  love  of 
a  belief  founded  in  some  law  or  circumstance  outside  the  usual 
order  of  things,  created  in  our  special  behoof  and  behalf,  is  one 
strong  factor  in  this  new  movement.  Mrs.  Eddy's  attitude  to- 
ward her  disciples,  her  voluntary  self-withdrawal  from  the  world, 
her  refusal  to  appear  on  anniversary  or  other  occasions  of  public 
celebrations,  helps  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  mystery  and  the 
spirit  of  credence  which  have  so  preservative  an  influence  upon 
many  people's  religious  beliefs,  tho  I  think  it  unwarranted  and 
out  of  taste  to  accuse  Mrs.  Eddy  of  any  ulterior  motive  here. 
She  has  shown  she  knows  how  to  do  without  a  certain  kind  of 
public  acclamation  and  applause,  and  in  that  she  sets  an  exam- 
ple to  many  other  leaders. 

"The  second  factor  of  success  is  more  fundamental  and  must 
command  respect,  whether  we  think  it  justly  founded  or  not.  It 
is  the  claim  which  each  disciple  of  the  Christian  Science  faith  is 
able  to  make  of  a  personal  experience  on  which  his  faith  is 
founded.  He  believes,  because  he  has  demonstrated  his  belief. 
He  has  made  a  literal  application  of  the  text  which  proves  faith 
by  works.  He  has  been  cured.  No  matter  how  others  receive 
his  statement  of  fact,  how  the  doctors  and  other  wise  ones  ac- 
count for  it,  to  him  the  experience  is  as  real  as  Paul's  was  on  the 
road  near  Damascus.  The  cure  with  the  Christian  Science  serves 
precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  conversion  on  the  revival  bench 
did  among  our  orthodox  forbears.  This  direct,  intimate,  personal 
experience  in  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  or  sneered  at. 
On  the  contrary,  however  we  name  or  come  by  it,  it  is  the  one 
thing  altogether  needful.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  give  the 
sense  of  moral  victory,  strength  to  resist  and  conquer.  It  is  this 
alone  which  can  explain  life  or  make  it  bearable.  To  be  able  to 
say,  I  was  dead,  now  I  am  alive  ;  1  was  in  error  and  a  lost  soul, 
now  I  know  the  truth  and  feel  myself  God's  child, —brushing 
aside  all  our  pride  and  sophistications,  is  not  this  the  primal  need 
of  the  human  heart?  We  may  admit  the  danger  of  complacency 
and  dogmatism  that  creep  into  the  love  of  positive  statements  ; 
but  are  these  evils  greater  than  the  weaknesses,  the  uncertain 
aim  and  nerveless  will,  that  are  found  so  often  in  other  forms  of 
faith,  supposedly  based  in  the  clearest  reason  and  the  soundest 
scholarship? 

"It  is  positive  religious  belief  the  world  hungers  for,  and  a 
positive  if  not  final  statement  of  the  same.  Christian  Science 
will  do  something  if  it  teaches  us  to  take  less  counsel  of  our  fears 
and  more  of  our  natural  longings  and  hopes  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  faith  and  duty,  if  it  helps  convert  a  professed  belief 
in  God  into  a  practical  working  motive  in  life." 


Brother  Jasper's  "Sun-Do-Move"  Sermon.— The 

recent  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Jasper,  the  eccentric  colored  min- 
ister, calls  to  mind  the  famous  sermon  which  he  delivered  in 
hundreds  of  pulpits  and  lecture-halls  North  and  South.  This 
sermon  was  first  preached  twenty  years  ago  to  prove  that  modern 
astronomy  is  all  wrong,  and  that  the  Ptolemaic,  non-heliocentric 
hypothesis  is  the  correct  one,  altho  Brother  Jasper  did  not  state 
it  in  just  these  terms.  The  sermon,  now  given  by  Town  and 
Country,  is  based  on  the  text,  "The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war:  the 


Lord  is  his  name"  (Exodus  xv.  3).  Beginning  with  Genesis, 
and  going  through  to  Revelations,  he  collected  an  array  of  testi- 
mony formidable  enough  to  decide  decisively  any  ordinary 
question  of  pure  theology  according  to  the  received  methods  of 
Scriptural  exegesis.  He  felt  absolutely  sure  that  the  Bible  was 
correct  in  saying 
that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not 
a  ball.  His  perora- 
tion was  as  follows : 

"Bredren,  ef  de 
Bible  say  de  sun  rise 
an'  set,  den  it  do  rise 
an'  set!  An'  how 
ken  it  rise  an'  set  ef 
hit  don'  move?  In 
de  tenth  chapter  o' 
de  book  o'  Joshwy, 
an'  de  twelf,  thir- 
teenth, an'  fo'teenth 
verses,  dar  is  proof 
strong  ernuff  fer  us 
all.  De  Lawd  said, 
'Sun,  stand  thou 
still  on  Gideon,  and 
thou  moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon. 
And  the  sun  stood 
still  and  the  moon 
stayed  until  the  peo- 
ple avenged  them- 
selves upon  their 
enemies.    And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it.' 

"Bredren,  ef  de  sun  stood  still  once  when  'twas  a-movin'  an' 
den  stahted  to  movin'  ergin,  hit  is  a-movin'  now  !  Dey  say  de 
earth  is  roun'  :  Dat  ain't  so,  bredren  ;  it  can't  be  so,  for  de  book 
o'  Revelations,  chapter  vii. .  verse  1,  read:  'And  I  saw  four  an- 
gels standing  on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.'  An'  now,  bred- 
ren an'  sisters,  we  is  livin'  on  a  fo'-cornered  earth  ;  an'  ef  de 
earth  is  got  fo'  corners,  how  in  de  name  o'  Gawd  ken  it  be 
roun'?  Ef  de  worl'  is  roun'  an'  turn  over  ev'y  night,  how  we 
hoi'  on?     Is  we  got  claws  on  our  feet  like  woodpeckers." 


THE   LATE   REV.   JOHN   JASPER. 
Courtesy  of  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


A    CRITICISM    OF    TOLSTOY    BY     AN     ETHICAL 

CULTURIST. 

IN  the  summary  which  we  gave  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's 
recent  article  on  Tolstoy  in  McClure's,  reference  was  made 
to  the  Count's  high  opinion  of  the  great  work  being  accomplished 
in  New  York  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture. This  appreciation  of  Count  Tolstoy's  calls  forth  in  turn  a 
kindly  but  highly  discriminating  analysis  of  Tolstoy  in  The  Ethi- 
cal Record,  the  official  organ  of  the  Ethical  Society.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  says  : 

"We  might  take  Count  Tolstoy  himself  as  a  good  illustration 
of  our  contention  that  the  primacy  belongs  to  the  moral  rather 
than  to  the  intellectual  or  philosophical  side  of  man's  nature. 
We  are  many  of  us  deeply  indebted  to  Tolstoy.  He  is  one  of  the 
penetrating  voices  of  our  time,  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
force  in  Occidental  culture  and  religion.  His  is  a  presence  that 
disturbs  the  peace  of  Christendom.  From  him  in  his  rural  retire- 
ment and  quiet  life  of  labor  among  the  peasantry  of  Russia  there 
comes  a  challenge  and  arraignment  of  Christendom  in  the  name 
of  that  Christ  whom,  with  child-like  innocence  of  eye,  he  has  re- 
discovered behind  the  veil  of  churchly  obscurantism  ;  and  Chris- 
tendom quails  before  the  challenge. 

"  Now  what  is  the  source  of  this  puissant  influence  of  his?  Has 
he  clarified  or  enlarged  our  view  of  the  world?  On  the  contrary. 
To  many  of  us  his  view  of  things  is  most  unsatisfactory.  His 
anarchism  and  asceticism,  his  static,  unhistoric  reading  of  social 
facts  are  to  us  false,  misleading,  mischievous.  He  has  affected 
us  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks.     And  he  has  done  so  because  he 
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has  quickened  and  fed  the  two  emotions  without  which  a  man 
walks  to  his  own  spiritual  grave:  sincerity  and  sympathy.  A 
sincerity,  a  naive  sense  of  reality,  and  an  eye  for  unreality  as 
keen  as  Ibsen's  without  Ibsen's  acidity  ;  a  sympathy,  tender  yet 
robust,  for  his  human  brothers,  however  debased,  that  is  mov- 
ingly Christ-like— these  are  his  most  precious  gifts  to  us  and  to 
our  age.  From  our  point  of  view  it  is  these  among  other  funda- 
mental virtues  of  character — a  certain  initial  rectitude  and  nobil- 
ity of  disposition — that  are  the  determining  and  conditioning  ele- 
ments of  man's  religion.  We  hold  wi th  Ruskin  that  it  matters 
little  how  a  man  may  reason  if  every  idea  with  which  he  begins 
is  foul  or  false;  and  that  reasoning  is  often  poisoned  at  the 
source  because  it  revolves  around  some  false  notion,  some  impure 
desire  of  the  heart,  with  which  a  man  is  resolved  that  his  logic 
shall  comply. 

"It  is  from  something  like  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  in- 
terpret Tolstoy's  assertion  that  science  and  philosophy  are  not 
essential  to  religion.  He  says  that 'neither  philosophy  nor  sci- 
ence can  institute  man's  relation  to  the  universe, '  and  that  a 
man  need  acquire  neither  in  order  to  understand  religion.  Again 
he  says  that  'the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe  is  defined,  not 
by  the  intellect  alone,  but  by  his  sensitive  perception  aided  by 
all  his  spiritual  powers.'  That  is  why  an  illiterate  sectarian 
peasant,  for  whom  Copernicus  and  Darwin  have  lived  in  vain, 
'achieves  the  same  conception  of  life  as  was  accomplished  by  the 
greatest  sages  of  the  world — Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Seneca 
— namely,  the  consciousness  of  man's  being  as  the  instrument  of 
the  will  of  God,  the  Son  of  God. '  " 

Tolstoy's  leading  doctrine,  that  the  Christian  or  divine  type  of 
religion  exacts  man's  self-renunciation  and  his  submission  to  a 
Supreme  Will  on  which  he  depends,  is  based,  as  he  says,  on  the 
"acknowledgment  by  man  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  attainment  of  his  own  individual  aim,  nor  in  the 
attainment  of  that  of  any  association  of  individuals,  but  solely 
in  serving  the  Supreme  Will  which  has  produced  man  and  the 
entire  universe,  not  for  the  aims  of  man,  but  of  the  superior  Will 
which  has  produced  him."  From  this  proceeds  a  morality  which 
"explains  the  dependence  of  man  on  the  Supreme  Will,  and  de- 
termines the  demands  of  this  will,  which  are  the  renunciation  of 
the  individual  will  and  of  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the  individual 
but  of  the  family,  society,  and  state,  in  the  name  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  us  into  life  and  made  it  known 
to  us  through  our  conscience, "  or,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  "through 
the  reason  and  love  with  which  we  are  equipped."  Surely  we 
have  here,  says  Mr.  Chubb,  the  very  negative  of  all  morality ; 
for  in  the  interest  of  what  "higher  good  "  does  the  Supreme  Will 
demand  of  a  man  that  he  shall  renounce  the  welfare  not  only 
of  individuals  but  of  the  family,  society,  the  state?  Says  Mr. 
Chubb: 

"Shall  we  embrace  a  good  which  we  can  not  define  by  reason 
and  approve  of  by  love  as  the  good  of  man?  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  superhuman  good  for  man.  The  Supreme  Will  to 
which  Tolstoy  appeals  gives  its  arbitrary  commands  just  as  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  might  enforce  his  ukases,  regardless 
of  their  human  consequences.  This  Supreme  Will,  in  short,  is 
magnificently  superior  to  morality  ;  and  in  obeying  it  we  also 
rise  superior  to  morality — to  all  forms  of  human  welfare.  Hence 
we  are  called  upon  to  put  slight  value  upon  the  holiest  of  human 
ties — family,  neighbors,  country.  Tolstoy  fails,  in  short,  to  see 
that  through  these,  in  ever-broadening  circles  of  love  and  reason, 
the  divine  power  that  makes  for  righteousness  reveals  itself. 

"Much  more  might  be  said  to  amplify  our  contention.  But 
the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  Tolstoy  sees  no  meaning  in  history, 
and  no  principle  of  progress  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  mor- 
als. His  creed  is  therefore  stationary,  inflexible,  dogmatic. 
'Back  to  Christ'  is  his  cry;  and  it  is  a  cry  of  despair;  for  it 
implies  that  man  has  been  living  in  vain  these  nineteen  hundred 
years,  and  that  what  we  call  civilization  is  a  vast  excrescence 
upon  time.  And  so  we  are  asked  to  return,  as  Tolstoy  himself 
has  practically  returned,  to  a  peasant  type  of  life,  based  on  a 
peasant  religion — the  religion  of  '  the  Good  Shepherd' — a  relig- 
ion that  would  divorce  us  from  the  state  and  from  the  results  of 
man's  patient  striving  in  science  and  invention,  and  political 


organization.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way.  It  is  a  more  difficult  way  :  but  all  those  may  walk  hope- 
fully therein  whose  hearts  beat  true,  and  whose  wills  are  daunt- 
less." 


NEW    HEBREW    MANUSCRIPTS 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


OF 


THE  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  or  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  (a  distinct 
book  from  both  "  Ecclesiastes "  and  "The  Book  of  Wis- 
dom ")  has  been  one  of  the  minor  centers  of  conflict  among  mod- 
ern Biblical  critics.  It  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and,  like  the  other 
books  of  the  so-called  "Apocrypha,"  has  been  accepted  as  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  historical  Christian 
churches  of  the  East  and  West  ever  since  there  has  been  a  canon 
— that  is,  by  all  of  Christendom  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
by  three-fourths  of  Christendom  since  that  time.  Wholly  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  canonicity,  however,  is  that  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written.  A  few  years  ago  two 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  Ecclesiasticus,  commonly  referred  to  as 
"A"  and  "B,"  were  discovered.  Various  theories  were  held  by 
scholars  as  to  these.  Professor  Margoliouth,  the  conservative 
Old-Testament  scholar  of  Oxford,  who  is  more  celebrated  for  his 
linguistic  attainments  than  for  his  critical  judgment,  held  that 
the  supposed  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  had  been  lost,  and 
that  these  texts  "A"  and  "  B  "  represent  merely  an  attempt  by 
"some  Persian  Jew  of  about  the  eleventh  century  [b.c.]"  tore- 
translate,  into  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira,  the  Greek  or 
Syriac  versions  of  the  book  which  existed  in  the  translator's  own 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  scholars  of  Cambridge 
and  almost  all  the  Continental  scholars  held  that  the  newly 
found  Hebrew  texts  were  a  recension  of  an  original  text. 

Now  the  Clarendon  Press  has  published  facsimiles  of  all  the 
known  fragments  of  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  versions  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus, including  not  only  "A"  and  "B  "  but  also  two  addi- 
tional ones  designated  "C  "  and  "  D."  Mr.  Joseph  Offord,  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  writing  in  Biblia 
(June),  is  convinced  that  a  comparison  of  these  new  texts  will 
serve  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  original,  a  fact  which 
has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  dates  of  other  books  of  Hebrew, 
literature.     He  says : 

/'Small  in  quantity  as  these  five  additional  pages  are,  yet  they 
apparently  suffice  to  settle  finally  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew 
of  Ben  Sira  which  the  four  manuscripts  present,  as  against  the 
retranslation  theory.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  these  four  Hebrew  texts 
doing  so,  we  can  now  assert  that  they  are  certainly  variants  of 
an  Hebrew  archetype,  and  of  it  probably  the  nearest  type  is  the 
verses  of  D  ;  also  that  its  text  as  illustrated  also  by  that  of  C,  ap- 
proximates nearest  to  the  Hebrew  original  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  renderings.  No  other  conclusion,  then, 
is  possible  than  that  we  have  here  four  manuscripts  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus  as  known  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
century  [b.c],  and  not  a  retranslation  of  the  eleventh  century; 
but  how  far  they  represent  the  original  Hebrew,  only  further 
study  can  say 

"The  tendency  of  the  new  discover}- is  therefore  certainly  to 
substantiate  the  views  of  those  scholars  who  incline  to  assign 
'a  higher  antiquity  to  tire  composition  of  the  Old-Testament  books 
than  the  dates  the  '  Higher  Criticism  '  have  recently  assumed." 


Among  the  less  known  but  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  all  John 
Fiske's  works  is  a  volume  of  essays  called  "The  Cnseen  World."  The  title- 
paper  is  an  extended  analysis  of  the  primary  concepts  of  existence,  in  the 
course  of  which,  after  taking  up  one  by  one  the  great  array  of  philosophers 
who  from  Plato's  day  and  before  have  held  the  idealistic  hypothesis,  he 
states  his  own  acceptance  of  that  view,  altho  not  of  its  extreme  statement 
as  seen  in  the  writing  of  Berkeley.  In  another  essay  on  "The  Christ  of 
History,"  Professor  Fiske  accepts  the  main  results  of  the  investigations  of 
Strauss.  Bauer,  and  the  Tubingen  school  of  N'ew-Testament  criticism.  His 
essay  on  Greek  democracy  in  the  age  of  Pericles  in  this  volume  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  striking  of  his  shorter  essavs. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


PLOTS   AGAINST  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

THE  journals  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  continue  to  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  its  sta- 
bility. Comment  is  at  present  chiefly  directed  to  the  relation  of 
Albania  to  Italy  and  Austria,  and  to  what  is  called  the  Ugron- 
Rimler  plot  in  Hungary.  Albania,  which  is  a  vilayet  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  immediately  south 
of  Montenegro,  is  coveted  by  both  Austria  and  Italy,  chiefly  for 
trade  reasons.  Many  Austrians  and  Italians  live  in  the  province 
and  there  is  a  large  Albanian  population  in  Italy.  A  violent 
anti-Turkish  agitation  in  Albania  is  causing  considerable  anx- 
iety in  Vienna,  for,  as  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  recently  pointed  out,  any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Balkans  is  dreaded  by  the  Austrian  Government.  The 
Albanians  in  Italy  have  an  organ,  the  Nazione  Albanese,  which 
is  the  center  of  a  propaganda  for  Albanian  autonomy.  Its  motto 
is  "Albania  for  the  Albanians  and  vigorous  resistance  to  all  for- 
eign interference."  Both  the  Austrian  and  Italian  prime  minis- 
ters have,  in  recent  speeches,  disclaimed  any  territorial  designs 
on  Albania,  altho  in  the  parliament  of  each  country  attacks  have 
been  made  on  the  good  faith  of  the  other  in  regard  to  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  and  the  Tribuna,  of  Rome,  regard 
the  Albanian  question  as  of  primary  importance  in  Austro-Ital- 
ian  relations,  and  the  Agenda  Libera,  also  of  Rome,  declares 
that  the  Italian  Government  has  made  the  recognition  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Albania's  right  to  autonomy  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  her  renewal  of  the  Dreibund.  The  Fremdenblatt  (Vi- 
enna) says  that  the  Albanian  question  is  an  artificial  one,  and 
should  be  "damped  down,"  in  the  interest  of  the  two  nations  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  and  the 
Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  also  declare  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  agitation,  and  the  latter  journal  claims  that  "the  voice  of 
Montenegrin  ambition  can  be  heard  through  the  Italian  chorus." 

The  Ugron-Rimler  incident  is  regarded  in  Berlin  as  a  Franco- 
Hungarian  plot  to  disrupt  the  Triple  Alliance  and  throw  Austria 
into  the  arms  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  M.  Ugron  is  the  leader  of  a 
small  independent  faction  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  and  has 
attracted  attention  by  his  bitter  attacks  on  Germany.  Dr.  Rim- 
ler,  his  colleague — who,  according  to  the  Neues  Tageblatt  (Vi- 
enna), was  formerly  a  secretary  in  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office — 
recently  interviewed  M.  Delcasse,  French  Foreign  Minister  in 
Paris.  There  is  in  Hungary,  Dr.  Rimler  declared  to  M.  Del- 
casse, a  strong  anti-German  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  attraction  toward  Russia.  While  the  renewal  by  Austria 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  being  discussed,  would  it  not  be  a  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  France,  Dr.  Rimler  is  reported  as  asking,  to 
take  means  to  increase  and  direct  this  pro-Russian  feeling?  He 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  journal  and  a  bank  in  Buda- 
pest, both  to  be  subsidized  by  France,  and  both  to  be  used  as 
propaganda  toward  "saving  Hungary  directly  and  indirectly 
from  the  Triple  Alliance."  The  French  minister,  however,  was 
wary  and  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  the  scheme.  Aus- 
trian journals  pooh-pooh  the  incident,  but  it  appears  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously  in  Berlin,  where  it  is  regarded  as  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  anti-German  Ultramontane  party  to  disrupt  the  Triple 
Alliance.     The  Vossische  Zeitung  says: 

"The  Ugron  incident  is  a  sort  of  revelation  for  the  German 
public,  on  which  it  must  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
This  single  thread  of  Ultramontane  machinations  spun  against 
Germany  in  Hungary  has  been  disclosed  by  mere  chance,  and  it 
remains  a  Question  how  many  other  threads  have  been  spun  in 
the  strongholds  of  Austro-Hungarian  Clericalism,  in  order  to  be 
finally  woven  together  into  a  rope  for  Germany  and  the  Triple 
Alliance.     The  more  power  Clericalism  obtains  in  Austria-Hun- 


gary, the  more  urgent  the  need  for  Germany  to  be  on  her  guard 
and  to  prepare  for  unsatisfactory  contingencies." 

The  Kd/nische  Zeitung,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  the 
Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  express  similar  sentiments.  —  Transla- 
lions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY     FRANCE    AND     ENGLAND     SHOULD     BE 

FRIENDS. 

EVER  since  the  Fashoda  incident,  Anglo-French  relations 
and  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
have  formed  a  topic  of  much  discussion  in  the  press  of  Fiance 
and  England.  The  conditions  necessary  for  peace  are  discussed 
at  length  (in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  London)  by  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin,  the  well-known  French  diplomat.  France  and 
England,  he  declares,  are  exposed  at  any  moment  to  direct  or 
indirect  collision,  which,  however,  can  come  from  only  two 
sources :  the  colonial  expansion  of  France  and  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance.  The  English  regard  the  colonization  policy  of 
France  with  very  thinly  disguised  contempt.  It  is  clear,  the 
Baron  admits,  that  the  condition  of  French  colonies  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  England's  colonial  possessions.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  this,  but  declares  that 
English  people  generally  ridicule  France's  colonial  policy.  If 
they  stopped  at  ridicule,  he  believes  no  trouble  would  arise  ;  but 
they  go  further : 

"England,  they  consider,  brings  civilization  to  native  races  in 
the  highest  form  that  exists,  while  other  nations,  more  especially 
France,  are  powerless  to  build  up  anything  abroad  on  a  solid, 
prosperous,  and  moral  foundation.  .  .  .  Given  the  feelings  which 
the  present  state  of  the  French  colonies  inspires  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  turn  toward  these 
colonies  with  a  desire  to  annex  them.  When  you  are  profoundly 
convinced,  not  only  that  your  neighbor  does  not  know  in  the 
least  what  to  do  with  a  piece  of  territory,  while  you  could  make 
it  pay  very  well  yourself,  but  that,  further,  in  annexing  the  ter- 
ritory you  would  be  insuring  the  happiness  of  everybody  who 
lives  in  it,  you  are  gone  some  way  toward  the  action  by  which 
you  attempt  annexation." 

If  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  says  the  Baron,  "it  is  for  tlu 
English  Government,  above  all  for  public  opinion,  to  look  to  it 
that  the  French  colonial  empire  shall  be  respected  by  the  Eng- 
lish, not  only  in  action  but  in  thought :  that  they  shall  not  be  led 
away  to  regard  it  as  their  natural  prey,  destined  by  Providence 
to  fall  into  British  hands."  As  for  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
the  writer  doubts  whether,  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Far  East,  it  would  be  concluded  now,  did  it  not  already  exist. 
As  English  and  Russian  interests  so  often  clash,  Russia's  allv 
may  be  drawn  into  the  dispute.  However,  France  can  not  repu- 
diate her  allj-,  and  England  should  be  careful.  All  will  be  well, 
he  concludes,  "if  the  English  exercise  perpetual  self-restraint  so 
that  they  may  not  be  carried  away  by  a  disastrous  cupidity." 

Thomas  Barclay,  writing  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Fortnightly, 
urges  the  arrangement  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
the  two  countries.  In  all  questions  except  that  of  Egypt,  which 
he  assumes  to  be  now  settled  by  the  logic  of  circumstances,  the 
points  at  issue  are  and  are  likely  to  be  in  matters  of  trade,  and 
these,  he  points  out,  can  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Havelock  Ellis,  the  English  political  and  philosophical  writer, 
believes  that  Englishmen  have  never  fully  understood  or  appre- 
ciated France  and  her  contributions  to  civilization.  In  The  Con- 
temporary Review  (London)  he  tries  to  prove  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  two  differing  civilizations.  The  common  conception  of  France 
as  a  "decadent  Latin  nation  "  is  entirely  erroneous,  he  asserts. 
Fiance  is  really  neither  Latin  nor  decadent.  He  adduces  ethno- 
logical and  other  scientific  proof  to  show  that  there  is  less  Latin 
blood  in  France  than  in  England.  France,  however,  he  says,  is 
truly  Latin  in  the  sense  that  French  civilization  is  Latin. 
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"France  interprets  for  us,  at  a  distance,  it  is  true,  the  genius 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  France  also  furnishes  a  modern  civil- 
ization which  is  truly  classic  in  type.  .  .  .  The  philosophic  ten- 
dency, the  willingness  shown  even  by  a  people  so  tenacious  of 
their  traditions  to  overturn  those  traditions,  as  at  the  great  Rev- 
olution, in  obedience  to  what  seemed  the  higher  claims  of  reason 
and  a  wider  order  ;  this,  together  with  that  gaiety  which  can  con- 
dense the  most  poignant  experiences  of  life  into  a  smile  or  an 
epigram,  this  reasonableness  and  this  gaiety  are  not  only  two 
aspects  of  the  same  attitude  toward  life,  but  they  are  both  the 
outcome  of  a  special  civilization  demanding  the  subordination  of 
the  personal  claims  of  the  individual.  French  gaiety  has  often 
been  the  object  of  foreign  contempt,  and  no  doubt  in  its  lower 
manifestations  it  can  be  as  plebeian  as  the  gaiety  of  any  other 
nation  ;  but  in  its  finer  manifestations  it  is,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, of  the  very  essence  of  French  civilization,  the  expression 
of  that  sense  of  detachment,  of  universal  and  impersonal  reason, 
which  is  never  very  far  from  any  Frenchman.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  man  who  heroically  rises  above  his  own  misfortunes 
to  a  vision  of  them  '  under  the  species  of  eternity  '  ;  thus  it  is — as 
has  been  said  by  the  wisest  of  young  French  philosophers,  him- 
self meeting  courageously  an  early  death  —  a  less  theatrical  ren- 
dering of  the  ancient  non  dolet.  It  is  not  less  heroic  because  it 
manifests  itself,  as  all  fine  civilization  must,  in  the  pettiest  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  I  have  noticed  a  Frenchman  hastening  to  an 
omnibus,  to  find  every  place  occupied,  and  lifting  his  hat  turn 
away  with  a  good-humored  '  Bon  voyage  ! '  Not  so  our  own 
countryman.  The  Englishman  is  so  convinced  that  he  is  himself 
the  end  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves  that  any  sudden  shock 
to  this  conviction  deprives  him  momentarily  of  any  impulse  of 
courtesy  or  humanity  ;  the  Frenchman  instinctively  conquers  his 
own  disappointment,  to  realize  the  impersonal  fact  that  if  he  has 
lost  others  have  won." 

The  traditions  of  such  a  civilization  as  France  has  taken  from 
the  classic  nations  and  elaborated  by  her  own  philosophic  spirit, 
appeal  to  Mr.  Ellis  as  "inevitably  making  for  sociability  and  ur- 
banity." Therefore,  he  holds,  France  furnishes  the  model  for 
the  civilization  of  our  day  which  is  so  largely  urban  in  its  ten- 
dencies. 

"In  our  insular  arrogance  we  speak  of  '  Latin  decadence'  as 
compared  with  our  own  fruitful  energy  in  money-making  ;  but 
after  all  we  have  to  live,  and  money-making  is  at  best  only  one 
of  the  more  or  less  necessary  conditions  of  living.  In  this  matter 
our  acts  are  more  eloquent  than  our  words.  Thirty,  even  twenty, 
years  ago,  London  was  a  hideous  desert,  a  nightmare  city,  more 
lacking  in  the  instincts  and  appliances  of  human  living  than  re- 
mote Moscow.  Since  then — however  great  the  progress  yet  to 
make,  and  however  awkward,  partial  and  blundering  the  prog- 
ress already  made — London  has  been  transformed.  Our  streets, 
our  parks,  our  restaurants,  our  trams  and  omnibuses,  our  public 
conveniences,  our  Sunday  and  evening  open-air  concerts,  have 
all  undergone  an  almost  startling  development  which  has  brought 
them  considerably  nearer  both  to  the  ideals  and  the  practises  of 
French  civilization.  ...  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  prog- 
ress is  largely  or  mainly  a  conscious  imitation  of  Paris  or  any 
other  continental  city.  It  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  French 
civilization  is  in  its  chief  lines  the  inevitable  civilization  of  an 
urban  population,  and  that  as  any  urban  civilization  develops  it 
necessarily  takes  on.  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
essential  qualities  of  French  civilization." 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  M.  Louis  Jadot  reviews  the 
history  of  Anglo-French  relations  from  1837  to  the  present.  He 
finds  that  nowhere  are  there  any  real  causes  for  hostility  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of  a  serious  disagree- 
ment. M.  Eugene  Etienne,  formerly  under-secretary  of  the 
French  colonial  office,  insists  that  England  should  be  grateful 
to  France  for  her  work  of  exploration  and  colonization  in  Africa. 
In  a  recent  interview,  reported  in  the  Gironde,  of  Bordeaux,  he 
declared  that  Frenchmen  have  brought  peace,  order,  and  prog- 
ress to  the  "hinterlands"  of  almost  every  British  African  posses- 
sion, thus  enabling  England  to  carry  on  her  civilizing  work  to 
much  greater  advantage.  Is  it  not  helpful  to  England,  he  asks, 
when   her   colonists   and   administrators    find    themselves    sur- 


rounded by  the  work  of  French  pioneers  rather  than  the  wild 
wastes  of  savages? — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ARE    THE    GIBRALTAR     DEFENSES 
INADEQUATE? 

RECENT  debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
question  of  completing   Great    Britain's    nav  ks  at 

Gibraltar  and  strengthening  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to- 
gether with  France's  alleged  designs  on  Morocco,  have  excited 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  continental  press,  particularly 
the  press  of  Spam  and  France,  upon  the  general  naval  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  docks  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  he 
charges  the  British  Government  with  "ignoring  completely  the 
potentialities  of  modern  guns  under  the  geographical  conditions 
that  obtain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rock."  Gibraltar,  he  de- 
clares, is  vulnerable  to  modern  artillery  from  its  land  side,  and 
"its  docks  could  be  rendered  useless  in  a  few  hours  under  a 
heavy  fire."  As  the  only  other  adequate  docks  Great  Britain 
now  has  in  the  Mediterranean — those  at  Malta — are  already  over- 
taxed, the  question  of  the  Gibraltar  defenses  is  of  grave  impor- 
tance. Spanish  newspaper  comment  would  indicate  that  popular 
opinion  in  Spain  is*  very  apprehensive  lest  Great  Britain  is  con- 
templating aggressive  action  in  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
Designs  for  territorial  extension  by  France  are  also  feared. 
The  speeches  in  the  British  Commons  were  reported  in  full  in 
the  Spanish  papers,  and  several  secret  sessions  of  the  cabinet  are 
said  to  have  considered  the  question  of  Gibraltar.  The  Epoca 
(Madrid),  the  chief  conservative  organ,  points  out  that  Spain  has 
more  to  fear  from  France  than  from  England.  This  journal  pub- 
lishes a  long  article  on  Hispano-British  relations,  by  Juan  Perez 
de  Guzman,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Spanish  writers  on  pol- 
itics and  economics.  Sehor  Guzman  declares  that  if  Gibraltar  is 
the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  is  the  door.  The  possession 
and  proper  use  of  Gibraltar  will  decide  the  question  of  the  future 
of  Morocco,  and  the  final  disposition  of  this  ancient  empire  of  the 
Moors  will  settle  the  problem  which  now  so  deeply  concerns 
Spain,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany — the  equilibrium 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Senor  Guzman  fears  France  and  declares 
that  Spain  had  better  make  friends  with  England.  An  alliance 
with  Spain,  he  says,  would  be  much  more  valuable  to  England 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  an  alliance  with  Italy  could  ever  be. 
Speaking  of  the  "danger  from  France  "  and  Spain's  impotence  to 
meet  it  alone,  he  writes: 

"The  problem  presented  by  the  aggressive  designs  of  France 
is  not  one  that  will  be  solved  by  shock  of  arms,  either  on  the 
frontiers  of  Morocco  or  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  never,  perhaps,  be  a  question  of  war.  It  will  be  a  slow  con- 
quest by  annexation  and  absorption.  The  debates  111  the  British 
House  of  Commons  have  brought  again  before  the  visions  of 
Spain  the  perils  which  confront  our  people  and  race,  especially 
as,  since  the  disastrous  war  with  the  United  States  and  the  l<>-s 
of  our  colonies,  we  have  been  stripped  of  almost  all  our  material 
and  moral  resources.  .  .  .  Alas,  we  have  been  completely  and 
sadly  isolated  and  compelled  to  live  in  a  sort  of  helpless  but  un- 
willing dependence  upon  France,  which  does  not  respect  us, 
tries  to  use  us  for  her  own  ends." 

The  only  wise  policy  for  Spain,  declares  the  Epoca  editorially, 
is  one  of  strict  neutrality,  "a  policy  from  which  Spain  should 
depart  only  against  those  who  refuse  to  let  her  remain  neutral." 
The  Liberal  (a  Republican  organ)  says  it  does  not  apprehend 
aggression  by  England,  but,  in  view  of  France's  Moroccan  ;  [- 
icy,  "which  clashes  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  Spain,"  the 
Madrid  Government  should  dispel  the  idea  "gaining  ground  all 
over  Europe  "  that  Spain  has  been  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of  France.     The  Imparcial  recommends  self-possession,  and 
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urges  Spain  not  to  be  enticed  into  alliances,  at  any  rate  not  into 
any  anti-English  ones,  till  she  is  sure  of  not  falling  into  the  maw 
of  France.  The  Heraldo,  the  Globo,  and  the  Correspondencia 
also  recommend  caution  and  call  for  increased  military  defenses. 
Charles  Malo,  the  French  political  writer,  discusses  the  whole 
question  of  Gibraltar  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris).  Con- 
tinental Europe,  he  says,  can  well  appreciate  how  galling  it  is 
for  Spaniards  to  see  the  hated  foreigner  in  possession  of  their 
strongest  natural  defense.  Frenchmen  especially,  who  remem- 
ber how  many  years  Calais  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  can 
appreciate  this.  This  writer  freely  admits  the  importance  of 
Gibraltar  in  the  strategic  balance  of  the  Mediterranean.  Eng- 
land must  hold  it,  he  says,  if  she  is  to  continue  to  dominate  the 
Suez  Canal  and,  through  this  waterway,  the  Near  East.  But  the 
world,  he  concludes,  has  been  hypnotized  by  the  English  into 
considering  this  ancient  fortress  as  absolutely  invulnerable,  "a 
natural  defense,  pierced  by  embrasures  from  which  cannon 
frown,  and  so  steep  as  to  be  accessible  only  to  real  Englishmen 
and — monkeys."  If  war  should  break  out,  he  concludes,  a  differ- 
ent story  might  soon  be  told  about  the  impregnability  of  Gibral- 
tar. Robert  de  Caix,  another  well-known  French  political 
writer,  has  an  article  on  England's  interest  in  the  Moroccan 
question,  in  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Colonial  (Paris),  the 
organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  advocates  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  believes  that  England 
could  be  persuaded  .to  consent  to  such  neutralization.  France, 
be  says,  has  almost  convinced  Italy  that,  in  opening  the  door  of 
Morocco,  she  is  not  closing  the  latter' s  way  to  Tripoli.  When 
the  republic  has  "completed  "  Algeria,  she  will  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  Germany  as  to  naval  stations.  There  remains 
only  England,  and,  if  France  consents  to  the  British  regime  in 
Egypt,  why  should  not  England  consent  to  neutralize  the 
straits? 

Spain  is  too  weak  to  oppose  England,  declares  the  Indepen- 
dance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  and  England  is  too  busy  in  South  Africa 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  embroiled  elsewhere.  Matters  will, 
therefore,  remain  as  they  are,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  Italian  papers  watch  the  question  closely  and  report  care- 
fully the  news  of  London  and  Madrid  ;  but,  as  the  Osservatore 
Romano  (Rome)  puts  it,  matters  have  not  yet  reached  an  acute 
stage. 

The  British  press  apparently  looks  upon  the  discussion  as  much 
ado  about  nothing.  The  only  question  at  stake,  says  The  Spec- 
tator (London),  is  that  of  the  continued  neutrality  of  Spain. 
The  way  this  can  be  guaranteed  forever  is  for  the  British  to  find 
out  what  are  the  aspirations  of  Spain  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean, and  then  do  their  best  to  satisfy  these  aspirations.  What 
Spain  desires  above  all  things  is  not  to  be  ousted  from  Morocco. 
Spain  looks  to  some  day  acquiring  Tetuan  and  the  whole  of  the 
blunt-nosed  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  Straits,  and  includes 
Tangier  and  Cape  Spartel.  Why  should  England  not  make  a 
treaty  with  Spain  pledging  support  to  her  claim  to  this  territory 
in  the  event  of  a  break-up  of  the  Shereefian  empire,  and  letting 
France  understand  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  any 
action  she  might  take  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  Morocco? 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London)  declares  that,  as  Great 
Britain's  vital  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  is  based  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  everything  should  be  done  looking  toward  that  water- 
way. The  Times  strongly  advocates  an  increase  in  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Commenting  on  this  fact,  which  has  excited  considerable  inter- 
est throughout  Australasia,  the  Melbourne  Argus  remarks: 

"  The  increase  suggests  a  chance  of  permanent  survival.  .  .  . 
Think  of  the  helplessness  of  all  Pacific  islanders  against  Euro- 
pean microbes  !  We  willingly  spend  enormous  sums  of  money 
and  endure  a  vexatious  quarantine  system  to  keep  out  smallpox 
and  bubonic  plague.  The  Pacific  islanders  have  had  no  defense. 
Consumption,  measles,  influenza — to  which  we  have  become,  by 
long  acquaintance,  in  some  degree  immune  or  hardened — have 
devastated  the  islands.  So  the  Maori  suffered.  His  way  of  liv- 
ing, his  contempt  for  sanitary  usages  and  precautions,  exactly 
suited  our  microbes.  They  attacked  the  tattooed  warriors  and 
vanquished  them  with  appalling  ease.  They  could  not  stand  up 
against  their  invisible  foes.  The  race  seemed  doomed  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  other  race  deplored  the  prospect.  For  tho  the 
Maori  in  his  primitive  state  was  a  savage,  and  given  to  eating 
as  well  as  killing  his  enemy,  he  had  some  fine  qualities.  He  had 
a  gift  of  logic  and  another  of  poetic  imagination  ;  he  was  elo- 
quent as  well  as  brave  ;  and  his  code  of  conduct  was  not  without 
lines  of  nobility.  He  loved  the  soil  on  which  his  ancestors  had 
fought  and  devoured  one  another,  and  he  longed  with  a  pathetic 
intensity  that  his  people  might  always  live.  When  the  two  races 
became  reconciled,  the  white  New  Zealander  also  wished  that 
his  dusky  countryman  might  be  spared.  He  treated  him  hand- 
somely. To  the  fullest  extent  possible  he  admitted  him  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  And  the  Maori  responded 
to  British  kindness  and  justice.  Only  the  microbes  threatened 
his  survival.  Let  us  hope  that  the  improvement  disclosed  by 
the  census  announces  that  the  race  is  getting  the  upper  hand  in 
the  struggle.  The  survival  of  the  Maori  will  make  picturesque 
history." 


CUBA   AND   OUR   FOREIGN   CRITICS. 

THE  European  press  generally  appears  to  regard  Cuba  as 
already  de  facto  a  part  of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  con- 
tinues to  reproach  us  for  what  it  calls  our  perfidy  toward  the 
Cubans.     Despite  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  been  promised  and  cer- 


The  Survival  of  the  Maori.— The  census  recently  taken 
in  New  Zealand  shows  that  the  Maori  population  of  that  colony 
is  increasing  in  number,  the  figures  in  1901  being  42,850,  as  com- 
pared with  39.623  in  1896,  and  lesser  numbers  in  preceding  years. 


THE  SITl'Al  I'  >N. 

After  the  Storm,  Good  Friends. 

—  Disctision,  Havana. 

tatnly  has  deserved  independence,  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  noth- 
ing is  clearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  that  she  will  never  get 
it.     The  Temps  continues  : 

"Ingenuously,  cynically,  the  chivalrous  liberators  of  but  yes- 
terday declare  that  what  it  was  good  to  take  it  is  good  to  hold. 
It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  their  language,  which,  summed 
up,  means  that  there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
and  that  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  Cubans  will  have  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  situation  :  they  have  exchanged  the  yoke 
of  Spain  for  the  tutelage  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Such  is  the 
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fate  of  these  unfortunate  islanders.  They  are  not  free,  because 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  hold  them  in  tutelage. 
They  are  not  full  members  of  the  American  Union/because  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  certain  merchants  and  producers  to  set  up  a 
tariff  barrier  against  their  goods.  Behold  the  outcome  of  the  war 
of  principle  :  instead  of  having  brought  about  the  emancipation 
of  Cuba  for  the  sake  of  a  grand  idea,  Uncle  Sam  has  realized 
a  sordid  profit,  and  acted  all  the  way  through  in  the  'spirit  of 
lucre.'  " 

Uncle  Sam  is  very  clever,  but  the  world  understands  him,  de- 
clares the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin).  The  acceptance  of  the  Piatt 
amendment   by  the  Cuban   Constitutional   Convention,  it  says, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNCLE  SAM    CHUCKLES  AT   CUBAN    DISORDERS. 

— Discusion,  Havana. 

means  the  beginning  of  absolute  control  by  the  Americans. 
"Cuba  Libre"  is  a  dream  which  will  never  be  realized,  says  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  ;  annexation  is  not  far  away.  The  Cubans 
would  better  give  it  up,  declares  the  Epoca  (Madrid)  ;  how  can 
they  expect  to  stand  against  the  imperialistic  spirit  of  the  Yan- 
kees? The  Aft  onb  I  add  (Stockholm),  which  follows  closely 
American  "colonial  "  affairs,  argues  in  the  same  vein. 

The  Discusion,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  ably  edited  of  the 
Havana  journals,  has  been  printing  long  editorials  for  the  past 
year  calling  upon  the  United  States  to  openly  avow  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  Cuba,  so  that  the  Cubans  may  know  how  to  act. 
Annexation,  it  believes,  is  still  some  distance  off,  as  the  South- 
ern States  would  object  to  any  increase  in  the  "negro  belt." 
Cuba,  it  says,  does  not  want  annexation.  She  wants  only  to 
have  her  future  definitely  outlined.  The  economic  question  is 
the  one  pressing  for  immediate  settlement.  La  Discusion  con- 
tinues : 

"  We  know  very  well  that  the  sugar  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  Cuba,  that  they  will  oppose 
our  sugar  producers  because  they  have  immense  plants  and  cap- 
ital involved.  When,  however,  the  great  central  Cuban  railroad 
is  completed,  new  enterprises  will  spring  up  and  other  new 
means  of  communication  will  be  demanded.  Soon  something 
like  an  equilibrium  will  be  established  between  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  interests  of  Cuba  and  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
commercial  reciprocity  will  be  recognized  as  the  question  to  be 
settled.  We  set  aside  the  annexation  idea  as  one  of  no  real 
pressing  importance  and  of  doubtful  benefit." 

Cuba  may  regard  herself  as  absorbed,  says  The  Star  (Mon- 
treal), and  probably  for  her  good.  The  Patrie  (Montreal),  the 
leading  organ  of  French  opinion  in  Canada,  declares  that  the 
"demon  of  imperialism  is  now  leading  American  politics  to  dis- 
aster." It  concludes  by  prophesying  a  collapse  of  American  in- 
stitutions, for,  it  quotes,  "whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  mad." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  relation  of  the  railroads  to  famines  in  India  is  treated  exhaustively 
by  The  Friend  of  India  (Calcutta)  in  a  recent  issue.  This  journal  blames 
the  Indian  Government  for  permitting  the  exportation  of  grain  to  such 
large  extent.  Something,  it  declares,  should  have  been  done  to  stop  this. 
It  says  at  the  conclusion  of  a  severe  arraignment  :  "That  a  country  the 
pof  ulation  of  which  are  mainly  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their  sub- 
sistence, which  is  even  ordinarily  liable  to  drought,  ami  which  can  not  im- 
port food  except  at  famine  prices,  can  economically  or  safely  export  its 
Surplus  production  from  year  to  year  without  restraint  of  any  sort,  is  a 
proposition  which  seems  to  us,  on  the  face  of  it,  little  less  than  insane." 


THE   CHINESE   DISTURBANCE   AS    HENRY 
SAVAGE   LANDOR   SEES   IT. 

IX  his  published  record,  in  two  large  volumes,  of  the  recent 
events  in  China,  Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor  lays  at  the 
door  of  Buddhist  monks  the  responsibility  for  the  uprising  and 
the  disaster  and  bloodshed  which  followed.    He  writes : 

"Knowing  what  I  do  of  Buddhist  monks  and  their  exclusive- 
ness,  their  violent  hatred  for  all  and  everything  foreign— of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  Tibetan  Lamas  in  their  purely 
Buddhist  country,  the  only  land  that  has  succeeded  to  this  day 
in  remaining  forbidden  to  all  strangers — I  maintain  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  theories  are  brought  forward  regarding  the  present 
trouble  in  China,  it  can  not  be  better  defined  than  as  a  fanatical 
movement,  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  Shamonism.  The 
grasping  dealings  of  European  nations  have  also,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed indirectly  to  bring  on  a  crisis  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  delayed  indefinitely.  The  original  cause,  however,  is 
that  given  above.  The  fire,  half  smothered,  was  there  all  the 
time,  and,  had  it  not  flared  up  at  the  instigation  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, would  at  some  later  day  have  flared  up  of  its  own  accord, 
and  very  likely  with  consequences  more  terrible  to  Europeans. 

.  .  Moreover,  the  usual  malicious  stones  were  circulated  in 
Boxers'  placards  [Mr.  Landor  says  that  nearly  all  the  so-called 
Boxers  are  Buddhists]  of  foreigners  kidnaping  children  to  turn 
them  into  soup  or  pound  them  into  jelly,  which,  as  a  medicine, 
became  endowed,  after  it  had  undergone  the  further  process  of 
drying  in  the  sun,  with  marvelous  strengthening  qualities.  For- 
eign doctors  were  also  accused  of  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  people 
unawares.  Foreign  devils,  it  was  declared,  then  ground  these 
eyes  into  dust  and  used  them  in  their  occult  arts.  Most  of  these 
absurd  rumors  were  probably  originated  by  natives  who  had 
seen  surgical  operations  performed  in  mission  hospitals.  The 
kidnaping  of  children  was  invariably  the  first  accusation  brought 
against  foreigners,  and  whenever  riots  occurred  against  '  white 
devils,'  the  instigators  maliciously  did  away  with  a  number 
of  little  unfortunates,  and  then  held  foreigners  responsible  for 
their  disappearance.  The  Buddhist  monks,  however,  in  the 
Boxer  movement,  had  devised  a  slight  variation  in  this  detail. 
They  were  very  adept  at  hypnotism,  and  availed  themselves  of  this 
power  to  impress  the  masses.  They  hypnotized  young  boys,  and 
then  at  night  left  them  in  a  state  of  catalepsy  in  some  thorough- 
fare. When  a  sufficient  crowd  had  collected  around  these  insen- 
sible creatures,  the  monks  duly  appeared  and  pointed  out 'the 
actual  proof  of  the  evil  doings  of  foreigners. '  The  crowd  having 
been  worked  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  the  boy,  apparently  dead, 
would  be  restored  to  life  by  the  monks  (they  said  '  resuscitated'), 
and  the  bystanders  would  be  thus  further  convinced  that,  what- 
ever deviltry  foreigners  might  perpetuate,  Buddhist  monks  had 
always  the  power  to  make  things  good.  It  was  this  simple  hyp- 
notic expedient,  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  that  induced  Boxers 
to  fling  themselves  in  the  field  against  modern  rifles,  under  the 
belief  that  the  Buddhist  monks  had  made  them  bullet-proof.  .  .  . 
The  most  active  leader,  after  Prince  Tuan,  was  a  man  of  great 
influence,  energy,  and  ability,  a  native  Buddhist  of  Shensi,  by 
name  Li  Lai  Chung.  His  lieutenants  and  agents  were  the  Bud- 
dhist monks,  the  Lamas,  a  lazy  class  of  parasites,  criminals  who 
by  hiding  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  escaped  from  the  claws  of 
justice,  and  who  were  the  riff-raff  of  the  country.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  this  religious  and  political  movement  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  foreigners  and  their  influence  assumed  such  alarming 
proportions.  No  doubt  when  that  nest  of  immorality  and  dis- 
graceful corruption,  the  Buddhist  monks,  has  been  wiped  out 
not  only  in  China,  but  in  all  Asia,  civilization  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  penetrating  to  the  remotest  nooks  of  that  immense  con- 
tinent, and  peace  will  be  forever  assured." 

Some  of  the  occurrences  related  by  Mr.  Landor  are  almost  too 
ghastly  to  be  put  in  print.  The  shortcomings  and  peccadilloes 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Athis.  according  to  him,  are  trivial  in  corn- 
pa.  ison  with  the  Boxer  atrocities.  Even  the  Russian  soldiers, 
according  to  Mr.  Landor,  are  far  less  black  thau  they  have  been 
painted.     We  quote  again  : 

"The   accounts   of   the   looting     published    in    England    and 
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America  were  not  accurate,  and  seemed  to  be  mostly  written  by 
persons  who  had  some  ulterior  motive  in  showing  the  soldiers  of 
some  one  nation  or  the  other  at  their  worst.  The  Russian,  the 
British,  the  American,  the  Japanese,  the  French,  all  looted 
alike.  They  one  and  all  were  looters  of  the  very  first  water. 
I  say  it  and  I  maintain  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  see 
that  in  this  particular  case  of  the  Chinese  war  looting  was  a 
criminal  offense.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  natives  could  be  punished  for  their  outrages  on  our  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  and,  degrading  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  had  no  chance  of  taking  part  in  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
only  portion  of  the  war  which  will  cause  the  Chinese  some  future 
reflection  will  be  the  burning  and  looting  of  Tien-Tsin.  Person- 
ally, a  stud)'  of  the  looters  was  extremely  interesting,  and  af- 
forded me  more  pleasure  than  anything  I  could  have  carried 
away.  It  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  each  nationality  and 
of  each  individual  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  the  British  Tommy^and  the  bluejacket.  The  first 
thing  the}-  did  on  entering  the  city  was  to  start  on  a  wild  chase 
after  fowls  and  ducks  in  the  back  yards  and  side  lanes.  This 
done,  and  the  prospect  of  chicken  for  supper  assured.  Tommy 
Atkins  laid  his  hands  principally  on  embroidered  silk  gowns  and 
articles  of  jewelry.  'My!  won't  my  girl  be  happy  when  she 
sees  all  this !  '  was  the  very  first  thought  of  Tommy  and  Jack 
about  the  loot.  'She'll  know,  right  enough,  what  to  do  with  it 
all, '  and  the  pockets  of  Tommy  and  Jack  were  soon  stuffed  to 
bursting  with  silver-gilt  combs,  small  earrings,  hairpins,  elabo- 
rate ornaments  for  the  hair,  and  silver  charms  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  of  which  Chinese  chests  of  dravvers  were  brimful.  .  .  .  One 
could  almost  safely  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  looting  done  by 
individual  soldiers  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  but  merely 
to  obtain  mementos.  If  one  happened  to  admire  any  particular 
article  in  the  bundle  of  a  soldier,  he  usually  begged  you  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  present.  Several  times  I  have  seen  payment  refused 
for  curios  in  the  possession  of  soldiers.  The  Japanese  soldier  in 
many  respects  resembled  the  British,  but  was  more  reserved  and 
less  anxious  to  be  everybody's  friend.  The  innocent  and  frank 
simplicity  of  the  Briton  was  replaced  in  the  Oriental  by  a  more 
graceful,  yet  a  stolid  and  dignified  demeanor.  But  at  heart  both 
were  alike,  both  daredevils,  yet  gentle  enough  if  treated  the 
right  way.  The  point  where  a  marked  difference  lay  between 
the  two  was  in  the  true  and  'keen  artistic  sense  of  the  beautiful 
inborn  in  the  sons  of  the  Mikado's  empire,  and  altogether  absent 
in  the  British  Tommy.  All  that  was  ancient,  refined  in  line  and 
taste,  or  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  color,  had  for  a  Japanese  more 
fascination  than  anything  of  ten  times  its  intrinsic  value.  In 
other  words,  an  old  cup,  a  bowl,  a  rolled-up  painting  yellow  with 
age,  a  scroll  done  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  offered  more  tempta- 
tion to  the  Japanese  than  a  costly  roll  of  silk,  for  which  he  would 
not  seem  to  care  at  all.  I  went  into  a  house  which  had  been  en- 
tered by  a  number  of  Japanese  privates.  They  had  found  a  cab 
inet  of  old  china,  and  each  soldier  was  revolving  in  his  supple 
fingers  a  cup  or  a  vase  or  dish,  and  carefully  examining  the  de- 
sign. ' Kekko  reh  !  How  lovely  !  '  exclaimed  one  soldier,  look- 
ing into  the  work  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  '  Sajo  deska, 
Taihen joso !  Yes,  indeed.  First-rate!'  announced  his  neigh- 
bor, drawing  in  his  breath  in  sign  of  admiration,  while  he  tried 
to  decipher  the  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  cup.  Such  was  their 
admiration  for  the  wares  they  had  handled  that,  instead  of 
smashing  them,  as  less  artistic  troops  did  those  objects  that 
could  not  be  carried  away,  these  Japanese  soldiers  carefully  re- 
placed each  article  on  its  shelf.  ...  I  have  seen  it  reported  in 
American  papers  that  the  American  soldiers  in  China  were  the 
only  ones  who  did  absolutely  no  looting,  and  this  was  adduced 
as  an  example  showing  the  superiority  of  the  morals  to  those  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  In  regard  to  looting, 
the  American  soldier  was  no  worse,  indeed,  but  decidedly  no 
better,  than  any  other  soldier  present,  nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  he  should  have  been.  Possibly  he  lacked  some  of  the  feel- 
ing and  artistic  taste  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  nationali- 
ties, and  as  a  rule  he  displayed  much  determined  business  ca- 
pacity. He  does  not  particularly  care  for  artistic  embroideries, 
nor  for  rare  bronzes  and  chinaware,  nor  can  he  understand  why 
anybody  else  does.  He  will  pick  up  a  costly  vase  which  has  been 
preserved  for  centuries  in  the  house  of  a  high  official,  and  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  putting  it  gently  down  in  the  place  from 
which  it  came  will  drop  it  on  the  floor.  The  visit  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  had  about  the  same  result  on  the  interior  of  a  China- 


man's house  as  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake.  The  contempt  of 
the  American  soldier  for  art  has  a  redeeming  point.  His  dry,  if 
somewhat  coarse,  sense  of  humor,  his  extraordinary  remarks  on 
the  things  he  touched  and  saw,  and  his  composite  oaths,  in  which 
no  nation  in  the  world  except  the  Chinese  can  rival  or  equal  him, 
made  him  .n  amusing  study.  .  .  .  From  my  own  observation  I 
can  speak  highly  of  the  American  as  a  soldier.  He  generally 
impressed  one,  nevertheless,  as  being  a  person  disappointed  in 
life  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  fortune.  When  he  talked, 
money  was  his  only  topic,  and  when  he  could  not  talk  of  money 
he  kept  silent.  All  that  he  looked  for  in  the  houses  of  rich  '  Chi- 
nos, '  as  he  conveniently  called  the  Chinese,  was  gold  bar,  or  sil- 
ver. If  he  could  not  get  gold  or  silver  he  preferred  to  have  noth- 
ing, but  he  looked  and  looked  until  he  generally  found  what  he 
wanted.  .  .  .  The  American  soldier,  when  acclimatized,  became 
extremely  popular  with  all  the  other  nations,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  him  chum,  particularly  with  the  British  Tommy.  He  was 
generous  in  his  dealings  with  other  soldiers,  and  when  he  got  to 
know  the  people  was  quite  affable  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody.  ...  A  contrast  to  the  business  capabilities  of  the 
American  soldier,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  and  Japanese 
in  the  appropriation  of  other  people's  goods,  was  furnished  by 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  French  to  take  any  article  of 
value.  They  occasionally  selected  some  small  trifle  in  sort  of  half- 
apologetic  way,  and  their  taste  seemed  to  run  particularly  to- 
w-ard  valueless  old  clothing  which  they  evident! y  proposed  to 
adapt  to  their  own  wear.  Cheap  Chinese  cotton  pajamas  were 
carried  away  in  preference  to  more  precious  fabrics,  while  eat- 
ables of  all  kinds,  and  tobacco,  were  in  great  demand " 

Most  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  says  Mr.  Landor,  were  from  Si- 
beria, and  they  were  more  brusk  than  those  of  the  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  accounts  of  their  barbarities  are  simply  ludicrous, 
"and  it  is  astounding  to  find  so  many  people  who  believe  them."' 
We  quote  again  : 

"Many  ridiculous  stories  have  been  spread  in  England  and 
America  of  the  Russian  soldier.  He  is  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered women  and  children  wholesale,  after  committing  fearful 
acts  of  barbarity  ;  and  one  hears  it  stated  in  all  seriousness  that 
hundreds  of  Chinese  girls,  of  the  best  families,  jumped  into  wells 
or  leaped,  at  his  approach,  from  a  convenient  city  wall  to  escape 
dishonor.  Newly  born  children  were  carried  by  the  Russians 
stuck  upon  their  ba\Tonets  on  the  march,  and  stories  of  this  kind 
were  repeated  so  often  that  simple  folk  at  home  began  to  take 
them  all  for  gospel.  I  took  particular  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  truth  whatever  in  these  stories,  and  attempted  to 
trace  them  to  their  source.  Not  only  did  I  never  see  anything 
of  the  kind  during  the  whole  time  I  was  with  the  Allies,  but  I 
never  found  any  one  who  could  prove  these  alleged  barbarities 
to  be  true." 

For  the  heroism  and  efficiency  of  some  of  the  missionaries  Mr. 
Landor  has  wnstinted  praise.     But  he  says : 

"There  is  plenty  of  good  work  to  be  done  in  China  by  sensible, 
practical  missionaries,  not  so  much  in  Christianizing  the  natives 
as  in  teaching  them  what  is  of  most  consequence  in  our  civiliza- 
iton — science,  art,  industries,  medicine,  and  agriculture.  ...  It 
has  so  far  been  the  impression  among  supporters  of  missions  in 
the  East  that,  to  spread  the  Gospel — and  with  it  civilization — 
among  the  heathen,  anybody  is  good  enough.  Thereupon,  and 
presumably  infatuated  by  the  good  they  imagine  they  can  ac- 
complish, and  partly  attracted  by  the  apparently  handsome  sal- 
ary offered,  a  great  number  of  unattractive  young  women  with 
suburban  ideas  and  education  have  found  their  way  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  China.  There,  while  faithfully  preserving  their 
characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  stride  and  stiffness  of  body,  they  pa- 
rade about  in  ungracefully  worn  Chinese  robes,  quite  as  inappro- 
priate and  unbecoming  to  them  as  European  clothes  to  Japanese 
or  Chinese  women.  One  would  suppose 'it  obvious  that  one 
should  never  begin  serious  work  by  turning  the  laugh  on  oneself, 
and  it  is  with  sorrow,  even  with  pain,  that  one  sees  these  poor 
girls  of  one's  own  nationality  driven  to  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous. .  .  .  The  question  of  general  capacity  is  even  more  impor- 
tant. A  brain  sufficient  for  the  reading  of  family  prayers  and 
the  organization  of  village  charity  bazars,  an  intelligence  not 
extending  beyond  the  collection  of  unshapely  woollen  socks  and 
Tam-o'-Shanter  caps,  whenever  a  calamity,  no  matter  of  wdiat 
kind,  afflicts  the  nation,  may  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  in 
local  society,  where  socks  and  Tam-o'-Shanters  and  prayers  have 
a  recognized  place.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  this  poor  brain 
is  sent  out  to  distant  lands  to  preach,  instruct,  improve,  and  civ- 
ilize, to  cany  a  great  reUgion  to  men  frequently  of  superior  social 
standing,  men  who  understand  nature,  know  how  to  reason,  and 
can  read  us  as  we  would  an  open  book." 
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Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts 

This  is  the  last  announcement  of  our  Reduced  Price 
Sale,  so  act  quickly  if  you  wish  to  take  advantage  ol   it 

What  is  this  sale?  It  is  an  offer  to  make  to  order 
suits  and  skirts  of 
bran-new  material », 
splendidly  finished,  at 
one-third  less  than 
regular  prices.  All  of 
our  materials  are  suitable 
either  for  late  Summer 
or  Fall  wear. 

Note  these  great  reduc- 
tions : 

Suits,    former    price 

$■0,  reduced  to 

$6.67. 

$12  Suits  reduced  to 

$8.    $15  Suits  re- 
duced to  $10. 
$20  Suits  reduced  to 

$13  34- 
Skirts,    former    price 
$5,  reduced  to  $3  34. 
$6  Skirts  reduced  to 

$4. 
$7.50  Skirts  reduced 

to  $5. 
$10  Skirts  reduced  to 

$6.67. 
Rainy-Day    Skirts, 
former  price  $6,  re- 
duced to  $4. 
$7.50  Skirts   reduced 
to  $5. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples  and  Reduced  Price 
List  ;  you  will  get  them  fres  by  return  mail.  If  a  gar- 
ment which  we  make  should  not  please  you, send  it  back. 
We  will  refund  your  money,  lie  sure  to  say  you  wish 
the  Summer  Catalogue  and  Reduced  Price  Samples. 

Our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  will  be  ready 
August  26th  Every  well-dressed  women  should  have  one; 
write  now,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  a  full  line  of 
new  Fall  samples  as  soon  as  it  is  issued.  lie  sure  to  say 
you  wish  the  new  Pall  Catalogue  and  Samples. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


THE  OSTERMOOR 


15. 


Patent  Elastic  $ 
Felt  Mattress 

(Express  charges  prepaid  to  any  point.) 

is  tlie  coolest  as  well  ns  the  most  comfortable  and  dura- 
ble mattress  in  the  world.    Send  for  price-list . 

Sold  on  §n  nights?  FREE  trial    If  it  inn' t  salisf ac- 
tor:/ in  every  way  and  belter  than  any  $S0  hair  mattress 

you  eivr  saw,  you  can  gel  your  money  back  without 
argument. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK, 

"The  Test  of  Time," 
whether  you  need  a 
a  matt  less  or  not.  Your 
name  on  a  postal  card 
will  do. 

Warning!  Ourmat- 
tress  is  not  for  sale  by 
any  .store  anywhere. 

OSTERMOOR   &  CO., 

119  Elizabeth  St., 

New  York. 


Incandescent  Gasoline  Lights 

MOST  LIGHT— 100-candle-power  from  each 
lamp.  LEAST  COST— three  cents  per  week  per 
lamp  for  average  use;  fixtures,  all  kinds  and 
styles,  from  g3.5o  up.  GREATEST  CONVEN- 
IENCE—use  gasoline,  with  any  good  incandes- 
cent mantle."  SLIGHTEST  BOTHER  — no 
wicks,  no  wires  ;  hang  from  a  hook  or 
stand  on  table.  For  HOUSES,  HALLS,  v' 
HOMES. 
Send  for  cata 
loyue  to 

CANTON 

INCANDESCENT   LIGHT  CO., 

Box  C   Canton,  O 


California  Cheap  Rates. 


We  give  reduced  rates 
en  Household  1  loo  is  to 
ail  points  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washinsfton  and  1  iolorado.  Write  tor  our  rates  before 
you  ship,  Send  lor  Map  of  California  and  Los  Angeles  h'lll'.l.. 

TIUXS-COX ilXKXTU  FREIGHT  Co.,  ,is  Market  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Ibsen's  Autobiographical  Poems. 

Lefore  Ibsen  discarded  the  poetic  form  as  being 
too  artificial,  he  wrote  many  short  poems  which 
seem  to  reflect  his  early  struggles  with  the  hard 
problems  of  life.  Some  of  these  poems  have  just 
been  reprinted  in  the  London  Outlook.  The  two 
that  follow  were  written,  according  to  ;l  writer  in 
The  Outlook,  at  a  time  when  the  poet,  "disap- 
pointed, disillusioned,  and  sometimes  at  the  very 
brink  of  starvation,  felt  his  soul  rise  up  in  revolt 
against  the  injustice  of  life  and  the  world  "  : 

Bird  and  Birdc  n  1  her. 

Once  an  osier  cage  I  made 

When  a  boy,  and  quick  as  thought 
In  the  fields  a  bird  I  caught, 

Home  with  glee  my  prize  convo 

Then  I  danced  in  grim  delight 

Round  the  cage,  and  with  grimace, 
Grin,  and  many  an  antic  face 

Drove  the  captive  wild  with  fright. 

Tired  of  all  this  noisy  rout. 
Different  tortures  next  I  tried, 
Drew  the  cage's  bars  aside, 

Let  the  trembling  prisoner  out. 

See,  he  lifts  his  little  head, 

Life  and  freedom  his  again  ; 

Flutters  'gainst  the  window-pane, 
Drops  upon  the  carpet,  dead. 

Thou'rt  avenged,  poor  prisoner! 
Captive  now  thy  captor  lies, 
Close  his  dungeon  barriers  rise, 

Scarce  his  limbs  have  strength  to  stir. 

Htm,  too.  an  unsleeping  eye 
In  his  prison  ceil  surveys, 
And  beneath  that  awful  gaze 

Reels  his  brain  in.agony. 

Sometimes,  as  he  thinks,  the  door 
Opens  wide  and  freedom  calls. 
Vain  !  with  broken  wings  he  falls 

Bruised  and  bleeding  on  the  floor. 

The  Power  of  Memory. 

You  laugh  when  you  see  a  tame  bear  dance  ; 

Do  you  know  how  they  teach  the  beast  to  prance  ? 

In  a  brewer's  cauldron  they  tie  him  tight, 
And  pile  up  the  furnace  and  set  it  alight. 

Then  a  barrel-organ  they  bring  along. 

And  play  to  the  bear  "Love's  old  sweet  song." 

In  a  minute  or  so  he  begins  to  grill, 

And  he  needs  must  dance,  for  he  can't  stand  still. 

So  whenever  he  hears  the  tune  that  he  knows, 
A  dancing  devil  flies  into  his  toes^ 

I  too  in  the  cauldron  once  was  bound, 

And  the  furnace  blazed,  and  the  organ  ground. 

The  flames  of  hell,  I  felt  their  power 
And  I  carry  the  scars  to  this  very  hour. 

And  whenever  thoughts  of  that  time  arise, 
I  feel  the  pang  like  a  stab  in  the  eyes. 

And  deep  in  my  brain  the  iron  goes, 

And  I  needs  must  dance  on  my  metric  toes. 

The  Outlook  writer  says  : 

"  Till  he  had  reached  a  certain  point  in  his  career, 
Ibsen's  Norwegian  critics  seemed,  as  some  one 
has  said,  to  be  all   Clement  Scotts,  so  lively  and 
inspired    was    their   virulence,  and    it  was  m 
may  be  recalled,  till  1870  that  Ibsen   received  an y- 
thing  in  the  way  ol"  a   public  recognition   from   his 
fellow  countrymen.     In  the  course  of  an  add 
he   delivered   to  the  body   of  students  who  ; 
him  he  said  :  '  I  have  never  made  my  private  con- 
cerns of  any  kind   the  subject  of  a  literary  work. 
These  private  facts  and   feelings  seemed  to  me  in 


If  you  Feel  Irritable 
Take   Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

It    makes   a   refreshing,   cooling    beverage,   and    is   an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  ner\es. 


KNOX'S 
GELATINE 

Pure  and  Transparent 

is  the  dessertof  desserts  for  clear-skinned,  healthy 

children.  Avoid  rich  puddings  and  pastry — take 
care  of  the  digestion  and  the  brain  \\  ill  take  care  of 
itself. 

/  WILL  MAIL  FREE 

my  book  of  seventy  "  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty 
People"  if  you  will  send  the  name  of  your  grocer. 
If  yon  can't  do  tliis  send  a  two  cent  stamp.  1  '  r 
5c.  in  stamps,  the  hook  and  (nil  pint  sample. 
1'ur  L5c.  the  book  and  full  two-quart  package  it  wo 
for  25c).  Pink  color  for  fancy  desserts  in  every 
large  package,  A  lart'c  package  ol  Knox's  Gelatine 
will  make  two  quarts  (a  naif  gallon) of  jelly. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

90  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF 

Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  thecommon 

'  i  nutations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 

1  heat , 

1  cold  or 

1  climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

A   pleee,  18  x  IS    Inches,  sufficient  10  cover  n  chair] 
sent,  will  be  »ent  i'or25  eente. 

^/tmnfa  PrPf*  t    z5xb  ******i  enough  to 
ddllipiC  rrCC  l      „lake  a   Sewing    Com- 

I  panien,  sent 'for  2c .  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  namt\ 
"Received  the  lileho*t  award  at  the  Philadel- 
phia  K\port    I'vposltiou  over  all  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by   Franklin   Institute." 
Cant  Ion  !  Tin  re  are  wort  bless  and  danperous  imitations. 
Genuine  (roods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  tlu  1 
THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
i  29  Kroutluuj  l»cpt.  P.  New    \  cirl  Cliv. 


C9C9A  ^CH9C9LATE 

(GROCER^  EVERYWHERE- 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Mexican  Shampoo 
and  Dandruff  Cure 

Is  the  only  shampoo  made  which 
LEAVES  THE  HAIR  SOFT. 

Makes  delightfully  refreshing,  copious 
lather  and  is  sold  under  positive  guar- 
anty to  cure  dandruff  and  falling  hair. 


"Your  shampoo  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion I  have  ever  found  to  make  the  hair 
grow  and  cure  Dandruff." 

Major  Geo.  W.  Colby. 

Price  Si.oo  for  several  months'  of  sham- 
poos. Druggists  will  refund  your  money 
if  asked  to  do  so. 

Sample — enough  for  a  fair  trial  with  our 
booklet  "  Hair  Health"  free. 

THE   WHEELER  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
78  Main  Street,        Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


EVERY    CENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Rrernentz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementx 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.    Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt   Waists   and 

Children's    Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  jewelers.  The  Slory 
I  of  a  t'ollnr  Mutton  free 
'  on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N  J 


Hay  Fever  Cvired ! 

No  expensive  Journeys  or  change  of  climate 
required. 

A  Simple,  Inexpensive  Home 

Treatment  of  Medicated 

Dry  Air 

Efficient  in  all  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract : 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma  ;  Head- 
ache and  Deafness  "ten  caused  by  Catarrh. 
Almost  immediate  relief  in  Hay  Fever,  and  a 
speed}  cure.  Complete  outfit,  rubber  bulb  ato- 
mizer and  Vaporiura  for  six  months'  treatment, 


$1.50 


If  after  a  ten  days'  trial  you  are  not  satisfied,  you 
may  return  the  same  and  receive  your  money 
hack.  Remember  this.  We  mean  business  and 
for  reliability  we  refer  you  to  any  hank  in  Battle 
Creek     VAPORIUM    COMPANY 

Haiti,    (reek.  Michigan 


You   Needn't  Care  a   Button 


if  you've  a  Bachelor' 
ton.  with  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether-  you  lose  a  suspen- 
51ip  it 
on  :  push  flown  the  lever;  it 
holds  like  (/in.  >   dei.th.     By 

mail.  10  cts.     Catalogue  of 

novelties  made  with  Wash- 
burne  fasteners,  free  on 
request 
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earlier  and  harder  times  less  important  than  I 
have  since  very  often  been  able  to  understand. 
When  the  eiderduck's  nest  has  been  plundered 
once,  twice,  thrice  it  has  been  robbed  of  many 
illusions  and  great  hopes  in  life.'  " 

The  allusion  to  the  eiderduck's  nest  is  explained 
in  the  following  lines  : 

The  Eiderduck. 
The  Eiderduck  dwells  in  the  Northman's  land, 
Where  the  gray  waves  wash  the  frozen  strand. 

She  plucks  the  tender  down  from  her  breast, 
To  make  a  lining  warm  for  her  nest. 

The  fisher  recks  naught  of  her  loving  care, 
He  climbs  to  the  nest  and  plucks  it  bare. 

But  what  tho  the  fisher  her  store  hath  ta'en, 
She  strips  her  bosom  yet  once  again. 

Once  more  he  robs  her,  and  yet  once  more 
She  lines  her  nest  from  her  bounteous  store. 

The  third  time,  the  last  time  her  nest  is  laid  bare, 
Then  she  spreads  her  wings  to  the  warm,  Spring 
air. 

With  bleeding  bosom  she  cleaves  the  night., 
To  the  south,  to  the  south,  to  the  land  of  light  ! 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

His  Opinion.  — "Truth,"  said  the  aged  historian, 
"'is  stranger  than  fiction,  but  it  isn't  anything 
like  as  lucrative  as  historical  fiction  !  " — Puck. 


A  Premature    Inquiry. — "He  loves  me — loves 

me  not— he  loves "    "Do  you   really  b'lieve  in 

it  ? "    "Wait  till  I  see  how  it  comes  out." — Puck. 

The  Wonders  of  Nature.—  Hucksi.f.v  :  "Why, 
I  hardly  knew  you  ;  you've  got  to  look  so  round." 

Tvndlf  :  "The  effect  of  square  meals,  my  boy." 
—Life. 


What  Size?— Tough  Party  (in  hardware 
store):  "I  wanter  buy  a  dog  muzzle,  see?" 

CLERK  (affably):  "All  right,  sir.  What  size  do 
you  wear  ? " — University  of  Chicago  Weekly. 

Bought  Medicine  Himself.  — "I've  just  been 
drugged  and  robbed,"  said  he.  "I  think  it  is  a 
shame!"  The  officer  just  yawned,  and  said, 
"What  was  the  druggist's  name  V—Life. 


Why?— He:  "Er— er— I  think  your  small 
brother  a  trifle  impudent,  you  know.  He  called 
mean  April  fool  once." 

She  :  "Why  April,  I  wonder?"—  Tit-Bit s. 


A  Novelty. — Manager  :  "You  say  that  your 
play  is  a  novelty  ;  how  go  ?" 

Playwright  ^"The  first  act  doesn't  open  with 
a  servant  dusting  the  furniture." — Tit-Bits. 


The  First  Thing.— STERN  PATER  :  "Johnny, 
what  must  you  do  first  of  all  to  have  your  sins 
forgiven  ?" 

Johnny  :  "Commit  the  sins." — Yale 'Record. 


Kehind  the  Scenes.— CIRCUS  M  A  N  A  G  E  R  : 
"What's  all  that  row  in  the  dressing-room?" 

An  1  mum  :  "Oh,  the  man  who  walks  barefoot 
on  swords  ran  a  splinter  in  his  foot."—  Ohio  State 
Journal. 


More    than    the  Doc-tors    Do.—  WOMAN  :     "Me 

child  is  werry  sick,  sur,  an'  suppose  your  medi- 
cine don't  help  her,  an'  she  dies?" 
Paten -i    Medicine   Proprietor    (with  great 


\     When  you  take   off    your 
\  trousers  at  night,  don't  put 
'  them  under  the  mattress,  but 
use  the 

"EVER 

CREASING" 

TROUSERS 

STRETCHER. 

1  In  the  morning    they   will 

•  have  an  iron-pressed  smooth- 
ness;  a   perfect   crease,   no 
wrinkles  and  no  bagginess. 
The  "Ever  Creasing"  Trou- 

■  sers  Stretcher  is  a  simple  de- 
vice used  by  carefully  dressed 
men.    It  is  made  of  the  best 

1  steel  blades  and  spring  wire; 

(beautifully       finished      and 

1  guaranteed  not  to  rust.     It 

1  will    not  cut  or   injure  the 

,  fabric,  and  can  be  carried  in 

.the   trunk.      It    is   durable, 

J  economical  and  convenient. 

,  Sent  anywhere,  charges  pre- 

1  paid,  for  75  cents    per    pair 

,  or  thri  e  pairs  for  $:l. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

\  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

EVER   CREASING   NOVELTY  CO., J 

PASSAIC,    N.    J. 


"Don't  shout" 

"  I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 

"'How?'     Oh,    some- 
thing new— The  Morley 
Ear-Drum.      I've  a  pair  in  n 
ears  now,  but  you  can't  see  'em 
— they're  invisible.      I  wouldn't 

know  1  had  'em  in  myself, only 
that  1  hear  all  right," 

1  he  Morley  Ear-drum  makes  up  for 

deficiencies    of    the   impaired 
natural   ear.     Entirely    dif- 
ferent from  any  other  de- 
vice.  No  drugs.   Nowire, 
rubber,   metal  nor   glass. 
1 11  \  1-1 1. 1.-,    comfort  able,   -:i(.  . 
Adjusted  hy  any  one.     Write 
for  book  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  Mnrleii  Ear-drum,  FREE. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Department  R. 
N.  E.  Cor.  1 6th  &  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Per  Gent 


Artistic  Homes 


$1 


A  (NEW)  608 

PAGE  BOOK 

of 800 low-cost  houses, 
sent,  postpaid, 

Til  E 

"COTTAGE-BUILDER" 

Issued  Monthly. 
<£  1  per  year  or  lj>  1 .50 
MJI  wiili  pew  OOM-pajrf 
Hook.    Sample  copy,  ltk. 

WHEN  ORDERING 

It  is  best  to  send  a  rouirl 
sketch  of  the  kind  of  build- 
ing wanted  with  pr.ibable 
cost,  etc, 


HERBERT  C.  CMVERS  fy-j^^t)  St.  Louis,  Mo 


I  keep  old  friends  and  add   new  ones  every  day. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.  Bristles  in 
irregular  tufts  — cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adults'  15c.  Youths'  25c.  Children's  25c.  My  mail  or  at  dealers'. 
Hcndforjrec  booklet  "Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,  M   Pine8t.,  Florence, MaBS. 


If  afflicted  with 
eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  or  The  Literacy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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suavity):    "Your   money    will     be   refunded,   ma- 
dame."— Harlem  Life. 


Their  Simple  Monetary  System.— Oil  ICAGOAN 
(in  London):  "How  much  is  this  book?" 

SHOP-LADY  :  "Three-an'-six,  sir." 

Chicago  \N:      "Well,   that's  nine,   of     course 
nine  whati1"—  Pack. 


Rather    Distant    from      Harlem.  —  M  K  S.     B. 

"Have  you  any  near  relatives,  Norah?" 

NOKAII  :  "Only  an  aunt,  mum  ;  an'  she  isn' 
what  you  might  call  near,  for  it's  in  New  Orlean: 
she  lives,  mum." — Harlem  l.ifc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


For  Biding.— LITTLE  Tiijdi.e  (nervously  to 
livery  stable-keeper):  "Have  you  a  very  quiet 
horse?  It  must  be  like  a  lamb,  neither  kick  nor 
shy,  and  not  go  too  fast !  " 

Livery  Stable-keeper  (eyeing  him  contemp- 
tuously): "Certainly,  guv'nor.  Which  11  you  have 
— a  clothes-'orse  or  a  rockin'-'orse?" — 'Pit-Bils. 


He  Played  Him  ! — A  cornet-player  in  a  local 
orchestra  (a  native  of  the  Fatherland)  recently 
got  into  trouble  innocently  and  unexpectedly. 

"Let's  have  that  over  a^ain,"  requested  the  con- 
ductor, surprised  at  hearing  a  note  that  was  not 
on  the  score. 

The  note  was  sounded  again.  "What  are  you 
playing  ? "  he  asked  at  last. 

"I  am  Maying  vot  vos  on  de  paper,"  said  the 
musician.     "I  blay  vat  is  before  me." 

"Let's  have  a  look." 

The  part  was  handed  to  the  conductor. 

"Why,  you  idiot,"  he  roared,  "can't  you  see 
that  this  is  a  dead  fly  ?  " 

"I  don't  gare,"  was  the  reply,  "he  vas  zere,  and 
I  blayed  him."—  Tit- Bits. 


The  Tariff  on  Skulls.  — In  the  Staats-Zeitung 
there  is  an  interesting  account,  taken  from  the 
Tageblatt  of  Lucerne,  telling  about  an  amusing 
tariff  decision  at  a  Swiss  custom-house  : 

"A  missionary,  returning  from  South  America, 
where  he  had  made  some  scientific  explorations, 
brought  with  him  a  box  of  skulls,  found  in  ancient 
Patagonian  graves.  The  custom-house  inspectors 
classified  these  as  '  bones  of  animals,'  and  de- 
manded payment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  ten  raff en 
(two  cents)  a  pound. 

"The  missionary  protested,  saying  that  the 
bones  were  not  animal's  bones  and  dilated  on  their 
scientific  importance. 

"The  inspectors  then  held  a  consultation,  and 
the  box  was  finally  passed  free  and  entered  in  the 
records  as  'Native  skulls,  personal  effects,  already 
worn.'" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

July  22.— The  Powers  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the 
payment  of  their  indemnity  claims  against 
China,  which  involves  the  annual  disburse- 
ment of  23,000,000  taels  until  the  entire 
amount  is  paid. 

July  27.  — Mr.  Rockhill  confirms  the  report  that 
negotiations  in  China  will  be  concluded  in 
two  weeks,  with  a  signatory  protocol  by  all 
the  Powers. 

South  Africa. 

July  22. -Mrs.  Kruger,  wife  of  President  Kruger, 
is  buried  at  Pretoria. 

July  23  —Boers  capture   and    burn  a  train  near 


NEVER  CLOSED. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  call  attention  to  tin-  fact  that  instruction  is  given 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  vacations  of  the  principals 
and  instructors  being  arranged  so  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  work  of  the  schools.  This  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mechanics  and  others  who  have  a  dull  season 
during  the  summer  to  take  up  a  course  by  mail  and  make 
good  use  of  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  time. 


MONTGLAIR 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Orange 
mountains,  13  miles  from  New  Yorl 
high  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  main- 
tained since  its  establishment  15  years  a«o. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  best  colleges,  govern 
ment  academics  and  business  Small 
classes.  Large  gymnasium  Healthful  loca- 
tion.    Address  for  catalogue, 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR,  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place, 
Montclair,   N.  J. 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum- 
mer Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue* 

CHAS.    A.    STILES.    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


'  Kingsley  SchooP 

FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 
Essex  Fells,  Caldwell,  N.  1. 


The  home  life,  Btudy  hours,  school  routine  and 
outdoor  spoils  are  adapted  to  tin-  needs  of  young 
boys.  Our  first  aim  is  character  building.  Special 
attention  paid  to  teaching  a  boy  bow   to  study. 
(hisses  Bmall.     (Jolt  and  all  healthful  sports  pro- 
vided.    New  gyninasitun  ready  next  session. 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars,  address. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 
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THE  CASTLE, 

Turrytown  -  011-Iliid- 
K011,  X.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
pfN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
lit.  Rev.  H.C.  Potter, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address  : 
Mi^s  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M 


The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.    Address 

J .  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Clavbrack,  N.  Y. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Itlalr  Foundation.    Fifty-third  ^  cur. 

Co-educational.    Prepares  for  any  American  College     New 
buildings.      Campus  40   acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates      For  catalogue  address 
John  C.    slim-,,,-.   M.A.,  1>.1».,    Prill.,    It  lulr.tov.  n,   N.J. 


Linden    Hall    Seminary 

1  111 1/.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  forgirls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kueidek,  Priu. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  B££S£22' 

Preparatory  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "home''  school  for  boys,  located  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Superb  climate;  individual  instruction. 
<  harges,  $3(H>.(H>.    Handsome  catalog  free. 

Cuol.  W)l.  II.  K.VBLK.  A.M..  Principal. 


The  World 
is  our 
School 
Room 


Anywhere     yon 
can  gel  a  p.  | 

educi  in- 

crease jour  earning 
capacity,  you  can 
earn  while  learning. 
Write  for  free  circular:  salaried  Position* for 
Learner..  It  shows  how  yon  can  become  a  civil, 
Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineer  01  Architect. 
Schools  open  all  summer. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  1202, Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  WESTERN, 

A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Full  Class- 
ical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  F'aculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  11, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Shorthand  Taught 

BY  A  MASTER  OF  THE  ART  ; 
ONE  OF  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 
IN  TEACHING  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL REPORTING 
Address 

A.  L.  L.,  64  Fourth  Avenue 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island 


New  York 
University 
Law  School! 


Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Oct.  1. 
1801.  l>a.v  Classes  with  sessions 
from  .1 : 30  to  6  P.  If.  (EL  B.  after 
two  years.)    Evening.  Classes, 

sessions  8  to  10  P.  M.  iLL  B.  after 
three  years.]    Graduate  classes 

lead    to    LL.M.      Tuition,   J 100. 


For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,  N,  V  city. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

' CLINTON, N.Y. (3 milet/rom  TMca).  J5Roys. 

6Teaouers.  Prepares foruny  College.  Hoy*  10  to  14 
Ht  time  ofentrance  preferred.    References:— 

BlSHOI>   IltlNTINGTON,  lilSHOP  WHITEHEAD,  FOUB 

College  Presidents.   J.  B.\Vhbelek,  A.M.,  Prin. 


QHATTIIPlf   QPUnni     FARIBAULT.  MINNESOTA. 

OllHMUtm  OUnUUL)  If  you  want  exceptional  ad 
vantages  for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Separate 
school  for  very  you  nb'  boys.    JAMES  DOBBIN,   Rector. 


"HE    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  Bchools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Win.  o.  Pratt,  Mgr. 
Mention  The  i.itekaky  Digest. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of     FAMOUS       PERSONS 
Bought  and   Sold. 
W  AI.I  IK    R.   BENJAMIN, 
1125  Broadway,  New  V 
SEND    FOB   PRICE   LIS 


/  Sold  on  commission  .  prepared 
IIITIinn'P  HOC  1  *"r  publication.  Short  story  in- 
All  I  HUH  \  M\\  -,  strtiction  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for 
HUIIIUI1   O   IIIOOi   1  booklet  to  HAWTHORNE  ai.IN. 

\  CY.  ~0  FVKh  Ave..  New  York. 

UnlsT     IIICTITIITC      Tarrjtonn  -on  -  Hiicl-on. 
numc    inOIIIUIC,  N  v    ABoardingS 

i-'irls.    College  preparation,     list  E  W.  IETCAUP,  I'rinripal. 
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,  >     Digest 
*3I  Free 


"^^^■^^■^  We  will  give  you  The 
Literary  Digest  Free  for  one  year  if  you 
order  the 

American 
$10  Typewriter 

before  Sept.  15,  1901,  cash  with  order.  This 
is  an  unusual  mid-summer  opportunity  and 
should  be  accepted  at  once.  The  American 
Typewriter  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
business  career,  and  for  eight  years  has  been 
the  only  high  grade,  low-priced  typewriter. 
It  is  as  well  made  as  the  high-priced  mach- 
ines, but  more  simple  in  construction  and 
operation.     Both  the 

American  Typewriter  and  Literary  Digest 

are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Hundreds  of  The  Digest  subscribers  are 
using  the  American. 

This   offer  is  strictly    limited   to    September 
13".  igoi. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

Hackett   Buildirvg,    Broadway, 
Bet.  Warren  oV  Chambers  Sts..  New  York 


THE  WALTER 


SANITARIUM 

Walter's  Park  (Wernersville),  Pa. 

Erected  for  its  present  purposes,  by  its  present 
owners  and  managers,  to  answer  their  needs  as  phy- 
sicians. Location  unequaled  in  America.  Circulars 
free. 

Neurasthenics  and  Insomnia  cases  will  find  here 
prompt  and  permanent  cure  without  drugs. 


A   RARE  TREAT  IN 


TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  :it  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 
Oolones.    Japans,    Yonng     Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs.  Congous,  Assams   ?7r   in    ?7r  l"'r 

and  Ceylons  from A'1'    '"""Mb. 

VERT  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from         |  "C  tO  29C   R?r 
I  h< ■(...... I-  are  Hold  on  their  merit*.    NO  PRESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
P.  «.  Hoi  290      ....       66  Church  Street,  New  York 


1877  FOR.  23  YEARS  1900 

We  Have  Successfully  Treated 

CANCER 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 

has  no  rivals.     Describe  your  case,  and  we  will  send  pre- 
paid the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Cancerand 
Tumors  ever  published,  and  will  refer  you  to  persons  whom 
we  have  successfully  treated  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 
DRS.   W.  E.  BROWN  <a  SON.  No.'  Adams.  Mixss. 


Beaufort;;  Rritish  casualties,  three  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded. 

July  27. — The  Boers  compel  a  British  force  to 
evacuate  Bremersdorp,  in  Swaziland,  with 
loss. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  22. — A  conference  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  is  held  in  London. 

July  23. — Russia  demands  of  the  Porte  conces- 
sions in  the  way  of  coaling-stations. 

July  24. — Lord  Milner  and  Cecil  Rhodes  are 
sworn  in  as  members  of  King  Edward's 
Privy  Council. 

July  2^. — The  new  Danish  Cabinet  favors  the 
sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States. 

Jerman  Riesco  is  proclaimed  as  President  of 
Chile. 

Jul}'  26. — The  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London 
adjourns. 

The  new  German  tariff  schedules  are  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  showing  largely  increased 
duties,  American  products  being  especially 
affected. 

King  Edward  presents  medals  to  3,000  yeo- 
manry in  London. 

George  Kennan,  the  Ametican  author,  is 
ordered  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  leave 
Russia  within  twenty-four  hours. 

July  27. — The  cup  challenger  Shamrock  II.  sails 
for  New  York,  from  the  Clyde. 

A  new  Netherlands  ministry  has  been  organ- 
ized, with  Dr.  Kuyper  as  premier. 

July  28.— The  British  defeat  the  Mad  Mullah  in 

Somaliland. 
Notwithstanding    the    Sultan    has  agreed    to 

release  Servians  arrested  in  Albania.  Russia 

is     forced  to   repeat     her    demands  on    the 

Porte  in  peremptory  terms. 
The     Colombian    rebels  are    reported    to    be 

operating  in  large  numbers  near  Panama. 


Domestic. 

Domestic  News. 

July  23.— Rear-Admiral  Schley  announces  that 
he  will  ask  for  a  court  of  inquiry  on  all 
charges  against  him,  and  afterward  sue  E.  S. 
Maclay,  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy." 
Many  of  the  firemen  in  the  Pennsylvania  hard- 
coal  region,  who  have  been  on  a  strike,  re- 
turned to  their  work. 

July  24. — Secretary  Long  grants  the  request  of 
Rear-Admiral   Schley  for  a  court  of  inquiry 
into  his  actions. 
A  stray  shell   from  the  battle-ship  Kearsarge 
hits  the  city  hall  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  breaking  of  several  collars  attaching  the 
perpendicular  cables  to  the  main  cables 
stops  traffic  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

July  25. — There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  has  been  neglected,  and  in- 
vestigation has  been  started. 

Admiral  Dewey  and  Rear-Admirals  Kimberly 
and  Benham  are  chosen  by  Secretary  Long 
for  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry. 

President  McKinley  issues  a  proclamation  es- 
tablishing free  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  United  States,  and  declaring  the  organi- 
zation of  a  civil  government  for  the  island. 

July  26. — Secretary  Long  orders  the  Schley 
court  of  inquiry  to  meet  in  Washington  in 
September. 

An  earthquake  occurs  in  Nevada. 

It      is    announced    that     the     breaks     in     the 

Brooklvn     bridge   were    caused    by   intense 

heat.     Traffic  is  resumed. 

July  27. — The  new  battle-ship  Maine  is  launched 
at  Cramps'  shipyard  in  Philadelphia. 

Heavy  rains  in  portions  of  the  corn  belt  put 
an  end  to  the  drought  conditions. 

July  28. — The  present  situation  points  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  strike  within  a  few  days. 

American  Dependencies. 
July  22. — Philippines:    H.   Phelps   Whitmarsh,  a 
civil   governor,    is  exonerated   by   the  civil 
commission    of    charges  made  against    him 
that  he  used  his  office  for  private  gain. 

July  23.—  Porto  Rico:    Charles  H.Allen  resigns 
as  governor,   and   Judge  William    H.    Hunt 
secretary  of  the  island   is  elected  governor 


If  afflicted  with  1 
sore  eyes,  use    \ 


as  governor,   and   Judge  William    H.    Hunt, 
isls 

July  -a,.— Cuba :  T.  Estrada  Palma  announces 
that  both  he  and  Gomez  favor  absolute  inde- 
pendence for  Cuba. 

Philippines :  Colonel  Zurbana,  an  insurgent, 
29  officers  and  518  men  surrender  to  the 
Americans  in  Tayabas  province,  Luzon, 
clearing  the  district  of  the  revolutionary 
element. 

July  27.  -Philippines  :  A  paymaster's  box  con- 
taining $700  is  missing  at  Santa  Cruz,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stolen  by  soldiers. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water! 

Headers  of  The  Literacy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Slokc  ^Wernicke 

"Elastic"   Book=Case 


THE  IDEAL  BO0K=CASE  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units— ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit; 
more  books.more  units,and  get  them  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfectiorTroller  bearing, dust- 
proof  doors.  Grades  and  prices  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Filing  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 

"G-W"  pays  the  freight.       Ask  for  Catalog  1 01  -K 

She  Slobc^Vemtcke  Qo. 

Cincinnati 
Fulton  &•  Pearl  Sts.  NEW  YORK.  224-8  Wabash  Av.  CHICAGO 
64-66  Pearl  St.  BOSTON.  7  Iiimhill  Row,  E.  C,  LONDON. 


\00  WORTH 
JL  °/ Music 

FREE 


To  Pianists, 
Students, 
or  Singers: 

To    make    you    familiar    with    the 
Standard   Musical  Association 

and  its  object  ("which  is  to  supply  music 
of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  possible 
price),  we  will  send  four  musical 
comjiositions  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents.  Three  of  these 
selections  are  copyrighted,  and  can- 
not be  bought  in  any  music  store  for 
less  than  one  dollar.  All  we  require 
is  that  you  send  your  name  and  address 
— and  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  post- 
age and  wrapping.  Mention  this 
paper  when  writing. 

THE  STANDARD   MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Revision 

of  Manviscripts 

BY  A  REVISER  OF  AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  ^Address 

A.  L.  L„ 

64  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island 


KLIP    BINDER 

The  KLIPS  and  the  Cover  form  the  KLIP 
lflNDElt.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or 
bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
removable.  Sample  dozen  Klips,  with  keys, 
mailed  for  75  cents.  Cover  prlce-llitl  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

MORES  MEDICATED  AIB  INHALER 
GTVK8  ni'iiiinrr  It  KM  K I 

Stops  Headache  instantly  and  relieves 
(..Ids,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Faintness,  etc., 
atonce.  Always  ready  foruse.  Pocket  size. 
Price  25  <ts.  postpaid.    Agents  wanted 

Home  Supply  Co.,  D  92,  132  Nassau  St.,  ,\.  ¥. 
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CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  577. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  The  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  ORLEANS. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


i 


L. 


*wm     mm 


i\        i\  ^m  Wm 


mm  4  m*     i 


m  *  mm      mm..  «  % 


m    m 


White — Eleven  Pieces. 

4Ribi;8;2prs3|2SiSri   R  ;  2  P  k  2  P  1  ; 

bQ.P2Ki;3BP3;8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  578. 

Prize-Winner  Dutch    Chess-Association    Interna- 
tional Tourney. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 


<-?rrr7f///.  ■///////////■  ■///////////.  V//A'///// 


w. 

x  W//// 


i 


mm. 


You  tan't  dress  me  'til  I've  had  my 

WREATLET 

The  anticipation  of  it  makes 
early  rising  a  pleasure  to  every 
member  of  the  family,  young 
and  old.  Relished  as  much  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  An  ideal  all-the- 
year-round  breakfast  food. 

For  Sale  By  Grocer*  Everywhere. 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


"He  hdwd  smeJI  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  boughh&goose  bo  ride  on7  0  o  rib  teke 
is       ordinary  so&ps   , 


is  SAPO  L_l  0#- 

s=Try  a.ca.Ke  oHr,a.nd  be  convinced. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 

iK6;QiSbBs2;2p3pP;iP2k3;iP2B 
P2;  3Sip2;4RP2j  r6q. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  571. 
Key-move,  B — R  7. 
No.  572. 
Q— K  6  B  x  P  (Kt4)  Q  mates 

K— B4  '  Any 

Q— Q  6  Kt— K  3,  mate 

'   KxB  '  K— Q  5  or  6 

Kt — Kt  6,  mates 

3. 3. 

Other 

KtxPch  Q— B  6,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

B— Q  6  KxB 

Q— B  8,  mate 

2.  3. 

K-B4 

Q— K  3  ch  Kt— Kt  6,  mate 

1.  2. 3. 

P— Kt  s  KxB 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the 
Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans:  A  Knight,  Hillsboro, 
Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  L.,  Walhalla,  S,  C:  W.  W.  S., 
Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  W.  C. 
W.  R.,  Bovce,  V7a.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
W.  J.L.,  Richmond,  Va. 

571  (only):  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland.  Fla.;  the 
Rev.  A.   De   R.   M.,  Baltimore,   Md.;    H.  M.   Coss. 

Readers  of  The  Litera 
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K*    -  Alcohol,  Opium, 

eeley    Drug  Using. 
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WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  disease  yields  easily  to  the  OGDENSBVRG,   N.  Y. 
Double   Chloride   of  Gold    Treat-  wvm msr     ^t  4  ce- 
ment   as    administered    at    these  LtAl>GTO>,   MASS. 

KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

Communications      confidential. 

Write  for  particulars.  WEST  HAVEX.COXS. 


PROVIDENCE,  K.  I. 


t 

4 

t 
4 


Save  Dealer's  Profits  ,bry„Kt!rd;.rect 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriages  and  Harness,  all  of  latest  styles  and 
superior  quality  and  finish,  with  or  without  rubber  tires.  The  entire  product  of 
two  enormous  factories  from  which  to  select. 

SOLD    DIRECT   TO   THE   CONSUMER   ONLY. 

Prices  defy  competition.     Every  carriage  guaranteed.     Sent  on  approval.     Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.     Write  immediately  for  SPECIAL  Of-rER. 
UNION  BUQGY  COMPANY,  409  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


To  PAN-AMERICAN  FREE 


M.  E.  Parsonage,  Appomattox.  Va.,  June  23.  19(11. 
American  Temperance  Life.  Gentlemen  :— 
Your  New  York  check  for  $48.00  is  received, 
being  cash  asadvertised  by  you  for  total  cost 
of  Free  Trip  to  Pan  American  Exposition, 
including  Railroad  fare,  five  days'  room  and  meals  at  first-class  hotel,  also  admission  to  the  grounds,  ton  have 
fulfilled  your  promise  to  the  letter,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness  and  courtesy,  and  heartily  commend 
your  plan  to  those  wishing  to  attend  the  great  Exposition.  Your  very  truly.         (Rev.)  R.  X.  HARTNF.ss. 

Free  Trip  open  to  »Il.     Write   at    once   for  particulars.     Pan-Aiiierican,  Dept.  L,  American 
Temperance  Life,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on   your   kitchen    stove    furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.    Simple  us  a  tea  kettle. 
MRS.  ANN  E.  GRIDLEY,  tin- 
mother  of  the  famous  Captain   of 
Dewey's  flagship  "Olympia,    writes: 
*'  Your  Sanitary  Stiii  has  been  used 
and  tested  in  my  house.     The  water 
from  your  Still  is  sparkling,  pure 
and  palatable.     1   take  pleasure  in 
recommending  your  Still  to  an\  one 
who  wants  healthful  water."    The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
iv  ■.    <•     t>     1  t  .        HOU5E.    Highest  award  at  Paris 
Write  for  Booklet.       Exposition.        MKAU11.1TY     UN- 
EQUALED.    AVOinCHEAP    INI)  FLIMSY  STILLS. 
Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 


PAX -AMEBIC  AX    KOUTE 


THE  MOST  ell  ARMING  INI.ANI1 
WATER  TRIP  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 

Bt earners 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office,  Desbrossea  St. 

Pier.  Sew  York. 
Lea\  eXew  York  S.IO  A.M.,  Albany  8:30  A.M.    Sunday  exeepted. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
RY  DAYLIGHT 


MAT    CLI 


The  Niagara  Clip  holds  securely  Facsimile. 
from  the  thinnest  sheet  of  paper  up 
to  14  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  be 
used  over  and  over  a  gain.  Better  than 
pins  for  filing  letters,  records,  cards, 
etc.  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  in  at- 
tachingsecond  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up 
in  boxes  ot  100 especially  for  desk  con- 
venience. Sample  box 'JO  ets.  postpaid. 

NIACARA  CLIP  CO.,  1  23  Liberty  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


'&#*? 


w 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
iH1il u<     3EELY  PERFUME  CO. 
o^Ts*  SStthSt  tetnitlkft 
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For  Well  People. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  all  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or  to 
follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pampering 
simply  makes  a  capricious  appetite  and  a  feeling 
that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided. 


Prof.  Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
Bubject,  he  says  :  "I  am  68  years  old  and  have  never 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same  time  my  life 
has  been  largely  an  indoor  one,  but  I  early  discov- 
ered that  the  way  to  keep  healthy  was  to  keep  a 
healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating  bran  crackers  or 
dieting  of  any  sort  ;  on  the  contrary  I  always  eat 
what  my  appetite  craves,  but  for  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  made  it  a  daily  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal 
and  I  attribute  my  robust  health  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  the  regular  daily  use  of  Stuart's  Tablets. 

"  My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be- 
cause he  said  they  were  perfectly  harmless  and  were 
not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained  only  the 
natural  digestives,  pfptones  and  diastase,  and  after 
using  them  a  few  weeks  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank 
him  for  his  advice. 

"I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health  habit, 
because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  sick  and  ailing 
and  preserves  health  t'>  th"  well  and  strong." 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  of  age  need  a  safe 
digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perfect  digestion 
and  to  ward  off  disease,  and  the  safest,  besl  known 
and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  household 
from  Mtine  to  California  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their  way  into  popular 
favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  full 
sized  packages  at  50  cents  and  for  a  weak  stomach 
a  fifty  cent  package  will  often  do  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  good. 


A  Syringe  f 

Such  as   physicians  use  is  now  offered  5 

direct.     It  consists  of  two  nickel  cylin-  S: 

ders,  with  air  pumps  between  to  create  jp 

compressed    air    in    one    cylinder    and  «s 

vacuum   suction   in  other.     Open   valve  |» 

and  compressed  air  forces  liquid   from  5; 

one  cylinder  in  six  streams  through  top  t 

of  nozzle.     Send  to-day  for  our  booklet.  £ 

Sent  free  on  request.  jE 

Sipho  Syringe  Co. 

843  Chatham  Street,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN  §E 

or,  2036  J.,  Amer.  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York.  2; 


ASTHMAS 


HAY  FEVER 

RESULT  FHOM  MICRO- 
ORGANISMS and  TOXIN8. 
We  kill  tbe  germ,  aod  cure  the  aiteaite.  No  cure  on  pay.  free 
t'riLe  AnalyzatioD  ami  diagnosis.  Writ*  tor  urine  mailiDR  tube.  etc. 
WHEEZE-KO-MOEB  ASTHMA  CUBE.  Philadelphia. 


Cattaraugus,  N.  V.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg, 
I.  K  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  W.  W. 
Stevens,  B.A.,  Youngstown,  O;  C.  E.  Llovd, 
Washington  C.H.,  O.;  R.  E.  lirigham,  Schuyfer- 
ville,  X.  Y.;  D.   G.   Harris,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

572  (only):  Dr.  E.  E.  Harvey,  Xorwich,  Can. 

Comments  (571):  "A  fine  specimen  of  pinning"- 
M.  W.  H.;  "A  really  fine  2-er,  with  good  mates, 
thothe  economy  is  poor'-— M.  M.t  "The  kev  and 
leading  idea  are  good  "—  G.  D  ;  "Remarkably  line 
work"— A  K.;  "Incomparable  "—J.  G.  L.;  "The 
best  of  this  clever  composition  is  the  complexity 
of  the  false  tries  and  the  way  they  are  defeated" 
— W.  R.  C;  "Verilv  deserves  special  interest. 
Only  a  genius  could 'have  constructed  it."— A.  De 
R.  M.j  "An  eye-opener  in  beauty  "— H.  M.  C; 
"Much  better  than  568,  tho  quite'  easy "— G.  P.; 
"Easy,  butverv  beautiful" — J.  E.  W.;  "Worthy  of 
the  prize  "— W.  W.  S. 

(572):  "Unusually  interesting  "— M.  W.  11  :  "Fine 
mates  and  good  tries  "-M.  M.;  "Somewhat  subtle, 
but  not  free  from  duals.  Key-move  rather  for- 
ward "— G.  D.;  "Even  several  duals  do  not  mar 
this  great  problem  "—A  K.;  "Fine  piece  of  work" 
— J.  G.  L.;  "Gave  me  much  trouble" — W.  W.  S. 

Concerning  571,  very  many  solvers  were  caught 
by  1  Q  x  P,  the  answer  to  which  is  very  ingenious. 
It  looks  as  if  this  could  not  be  answered,  for  if 

Kt  x  R  mate 

1. 2. or,  as  solvers  write 

RxQch 

Q — K  3,  or  Kt  x  Kt  mate. 

1. 2. Rut  Q  x  P 

Any  other 

is  answered  by  P — B  5.    Now,  Q  can  not  mate  on 
K  3,  and  if  Kt  x  Kt  ch,  R  x  Kt. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  W.  S.,  and  T. 
I.  Merrifield,  St.  Louis,  got  570  ;  G.  P.,  J.  T.  G., 
Womack,  Tex.,  and  O.  C.  B.,  Humboldt,  Kan.,  568. 

The  Mauco-Hailig  Ending  (May  4). 

Several  solvers  have  requested  us  to  give  the 
moves  by  which  Marco  forced  a  mate: 


Kt— Kt  5  (a)        Kt— Q  6  ch 
1. 2. 


B  x  P         Kt  x  P  ch 

Kt— R  3  K-Qsq  '  Q— Kt  4  '  B  x  Kt(b) 

RxPch        Q— K6ch        Q— Q  6  ch         B— K  6  mate 

5KxR  K— B  sq        '    K— B  sq 

■es. 

(a)  A  pretty  problem-move      The  Kt  can  not  be 
captured  on  account  of  Q— Q  Kt  4. 

(b)  With    K— B   l\    Black   could  have    held    out 
longer. 

The  Voigt-Ei.SON  Ending  (July  13). 
Black  plays  R— O  8  !  ! 


Rx  P 

1<  x  Kt 


Px  R 

B  x  Pen 


and  wins  the  R. 


Notice  that  after  l:  1  i.  plays  R  x  Kt,  White 
can  not  save  his  piece  by  R — R  8  ch,  because  this 
leaves  the  R  on  the  fat;  lal. 

M.  W.  H.  says  that  this  is  "very  interesting," 
and  M.  M  writes  :  "One  would  think  that  this  was 
composed." 

A  Fine  "  Evans." 

(From  "Social  Chess  "  by  James  Mason.) 


DUFRF.SSF.  

White.  Black. 

1  P-K  4        P— K  4 

2  Kt     K  B3Kt-(,>  !: 


3  B-B  4 

.4  P— 1,)  Kt 
5P-B3 

6  P-Q  4 

7  Castles 

8  (,)— Kt  3 

9  P-K  5 

10  Kt  x  P 

11  B-R3 


B— B  4 

li  x  Kt 
B— R  4 
Px  P 
P  x  P 

Q-B3 

Q— Kt  3  (a 
K  Kt-Kt 
R— Q  Kt  sq 
(b) 


While. 
12  Kt     Q  5 

r     Kt 

14  P-K  6! 

Kt 

.6  l.i      K  5 


Black. 
Kt  x  Kt 
P-Kt  4  (c) 
B  I'  x  P 
P  x  B 
Q-K  5 


Q-KKta!  P-Kt  3 
Kl  s  !     I'   -Kt  5(d) 
.  ,  Q   B  6  (e)    R— B  sq 
20  Q     Kt  7      P  x  B  Hi 
»QR   Qsq   R-Kt4(g) 
23  R— (.)  8di  K  x  R 
23  O  x  R,  mate. 


Notes  {abridged}  by  James  Mason. 

•  So  far,  these  are  the  standard  moves  in  the 
"(  ompromised  Defense."  If  Black  takes  this 
Pawn  he  loses  ;  it  will  cost  him  a  piece  at  the  very 
least. 

(b)  A    critical    juncture.       Other     moves    are 

.1  Castles;  12  Q  R— O  sq,  P— Kt  4;  13  Kt  x  1', 

R— 6   Kt  sq,  etc.;  or ,11    B  x  Kt  ;  12  O  x   B, 

P-Kt  3;  13B-Q3,  Q-R3- 

(c)  Black  means  to  shut  off  the  Bishop  which 
now  prevents  his  Castling.  This  was  the  reason 
of  his  nth  move. 

(d)  Only  now  has  he  time  for  shutting  off  the 
Bishop— just  when  menaced  with  mate. 

(e)  Or  Q  R — Q  sq,  perhaps  still  more  forcible. 

(f)  Buthehasno  time  to  take  the  Bishop.  R  — 
Kt  4  would  have  enabled  him  to  prolong  the  con- 
test. 

(g)  Too  late.  At  this  stage  there  was  no  salva- 
tion.    If,   for  instance,   21 ,  Q— B  4    (avoiding 

the  catastrophe  1 ;  then  22  R— Q  8  ch,  K  x  R  ;  23  Kt  x 
P  ch,  K— K  sq  ;  24  Q— K  7,  mate  ! 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Sold  all  over  the  worU 


mmW 


UiWKiN'Ut!; 

ItfJHll 


L 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot  Fail.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modem  supersedes  electrolysis. 

I'seil  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by 

all  who  have  tested  its  merits 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely   sealed),   on   receipt   of    SI. 00   per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with   youi  full 

address  written  plainly.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  AM)  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.    JKt,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    llottie    Guaranteed 

J^VYe  Offer  $1,00(1  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE 


For  Prolapsus 

Stooping  Posture, 

Inflammations, 

Internal  ruins, 

Tired  Filling, 

Backache, 

Weak  I/ungs, 

Nervousness, 

TRIAL  FREE. 
It  will  make  you 

comfortable,  buoy- 
ant,    happy  —  give 

you  ability  to  work 

and  enjoy   life.     It 

is    (simple,    wholly 

externa!,     adjust  a- 

ble  to    any    figure. 

Worn  with  or  with- 
out corset.  En- 
dorsed by  eminent 

P  h  y  h  i  c  i  a  n  h  and 

leading       medical 

text  hooks. 
We  huve  over  15,000  letter*  like  thin: 

Chandler,  Okla.,  July  27, 1899. 
Your  Brace  did  all  you  said  about  it  and  more  for 
me.  It  lias  saved  me  a  big  expense  and  brought 
me  good  health,  which  1  had  not  had  before  in  25 
>ears.  My  troubles  were  dropsy,  headache,  lung 
disease,  stomach  and  other  ills  to  which  women  are 
subject.  MRS.  I,.  B.  DICKINSON. 

Write  today   for   particulars  and   illustrated  book 
mailed  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.    Address 
The  Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Kvery  woman  should  have  this  Brace. 


MORPHINE 


Opium  habits  per- 
manently cured  at 
home.  No  loss  of 
time  from  business 
—no  relapses.  Free  sample  and  book  (in  plain  sealed 
envelope).  Describe  case.  JlK.  PUKDY,  Kooui  6, 
Binz  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SPANISH     COMMENT    ON     ADMIRAL    SCHLEY. 

IT  has  been  a  favorite  remark  of  the  newspaper  writers,  during 
the  Schley-Sampson  dispute,  that  the  Spaniards  who  fought 
at  Santiago  could  probably  testify  as  to  the  quality  of  Admiral 
Schley's  courage  and  seamanship  upon  that  occasion.  The  New 
York  Journal  has  given  several  of  them  a  chance  to  do  so,  with 
interesting  results.  77**?  Journal' s  Madrid  correspondent  has 
interviewed  Admiral  Cervera,  Captain  Moreu  of  the  Colon,  and 
Lieutenant  Capriles,  governor  of  Santiago,  who  was  on  the  Viz- 
caya,  attempting  to  escape  with  the  city  records  and  treasure, 
and  reports  their  views  by  cable.     Admiral  Cervera  says : 

"Admiral  Schley  accomplished  fully  the  work  allotted  to  him, 
and,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  room  for 
adverse  criticism — at  least,  from  the  American  side.  I  don't 
know  Admiral  Sampson,  and  I  have  no  comment  to  make  upon 
him.  Your  ships  went  straight  to  work,  probably  without  much 
commanding." 

Captain  Moreu  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"All  the  American  officers,  without  exception,  did  their  duty 
in  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago.  So  did  we,  altho  it  is  certain 
that  we  were  vanquished  by  superiority  of  force. 

"  It  is  absurd  and  unpatriotic  to  make  any  exception  in  the  case 
of  Admiral  Schley. 

"It  is  absurd  because  the  Brooklyn  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  throughout.  She  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  when  we 
tried  to  pass  out,  and  engaged  us  with  a  terrific  fire,  doing  fright- 
ful damage  to  the  end.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Cristobal  Colon  we 
surrendered  to  the  Brooklyn  forty -five  miles  west  of  Santiago. 

"The  Brooklyn  was  the  first  to  encounter  us  as  we  were  com- 
ing out,  and  the  first  to  lead  in  the  pursuit,  and  she  kept  up  the 
lead,  with  the  Oregoii  vastly  aiding. 

"I  believe  the  whole  crew  of  the  Brooklyn,  including  Schley, 
acted  with  great  bravery  under  fire  and  amid  the  storm  %i  pro- 
jectiles. 

"  Of  all  the  American  ships  the  Brooklyn  was  the  most  exposed 
to  our  fire  and  to  that  of  our  batteries. 


"Commodore  Schley's  own  report  was  a  model  of  a  plain, 
sailor-like,  and  gentlemanly  statement. 

"Schley  directed  that  our  officers  retain  their  personal  effects. 

"A  coward  is  never  generous. 

"The  suggestion  of  cowardice  probably  comes  from  cowards. 

"I  have  read  in  El  Mundo  Naval  that  this  attack  upon  an 
honorable  naval  officer  has  a  low  political  basis.  The  navy 
should  be  left  outside  of  politics. 

"Admiral  Sampson's  own  official  report  is  evidence  of  the 
Brooklyn's  active  part  and  of  Schley's  competency  and  bravery. 
The  adverse  criticism  is  obviously  an  after-thought. 

"As  a  naval  officer  I  deplore  it,  because  the  navy  should  be  as 
sensitive  as  a  woman  about  its  honor. 

"The  attack  upon  Schley  is  unpatriotic." 

Says  Lieutenant  Capriles : 

"I  was  on  the  bridge  of  the  Vizcaya  and  saw  the  fight.  I  saw 
the  Brooklyn,  and  from  an  excellent  position  observed  her  move- 
ments. The  Brooklyn  attacked  us,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
the  Brooklyn  kept  too  far  away  or  stayed  out  of  the  fight.  The 
number  of  times  the  Brooklyn  was  struck  shows  she  was  more  in 
the  fight  than  any  other  American  ship. 

"Admiral  Sampson  himself  admits  the  Brooklyn' s  westerly 
blockade  position  gave  her  an  advantage  in  the  chase,  that  she 
maintained  this  to  the  end,  and  that  she  employed  her  fine  battery 
with  telling  effect.  The  Brooklyn  was  the  only  American  ship 
which  had  any  one  killed  aboard. 

"There  can't  have  been  cowardice  where  the  ship  engaged 
three  of  ours.  A  man  of  honor  like  Schley  is  always  courageous. 
Eye-witnesses  of  the  battle  are  dying  off,  and  it  is  better  to  finally 
settle  the  question  now  while  enough  witnesses  are  living. 

"I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  hideous  than  the  cold-blooded 
attempt  to  belittle  the  man  who  won  the  battle  which  finished  the 
war  and  put  your  country  in  first  place  among  the  world's  naval 
powers. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  manhood,  of  my  country,  and  of 
the  people  who,  tho  having  beaten  us,  treated  us  as  brothers,  if 
I  did  not  bear  testimony  that  Schley  is  a  brave  and  accomplished 
officer,  and  that  the  Brooklyn  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
battle  of  Santiago." 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE   NEW   GERMAN  TARIFF 

MEASURE. 

'THE  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  German  cabinet  is  causing 
*■  considerable  stir  in  this  country  because  of  the  heavy  in- 
creases in  the  tariffs  on  American  products.  As  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Chronicle  says,  "the  new  measure 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  increasing  American  imports  of  grain,  pro- 
visions, cattle,  pig-iron,  and  manufactured  steel,  on  which  the 
duties  receive  the  highest  increase  on  the  new  schedule."  Yet 
the  new  bill  does  not  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  any  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  States.  The  reports  from  Germany  seem  to 
agree  that  it  is  framed  to  please  the  land-owning  and  land-work- 
ing classes  in  that  country,  upon  whom  the  Kaiser  depends  for 
his  main  support  in  the  German  parliament.  The  increased  tar- 
iffs on  food  supplies  will  help  this  agrarian  class,  who  are  now 
suffering  from  foreign  competition,  but  will  be  felt  keenly  by  the 
rest  of  the  working  population,  who  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  provisions.  Nor  does  this  new  tariff  seem  to  be  a  "  I 
step"  toward  a  European  coalition  against  American  trade,  as 
some  seemed  to  fear  at  first,  for  it  hits  the  grain  markets  of 
Russia  and  Austria  as  well  as  our  own  ;  and  the  New  York  P? 
notes  that  Count  Goluchowski  himself,    "founder  of    the  Pan- 
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European-Anti-American  League, "  is  now  out  with  a  proposition 
that  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  start  a  tariff  war 
against  Germany.  It  might  also  be  added  that  this  new  tariff 
measure  has  not  yet  come  before  the  German  parliament,  which 
will  meet  in  the  fall,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be 
radically  amended,  altho  the  European  cabinets,  whose  tenure 
of  office  depends  on  parliamentary  approval,  try  to  frame  such 
measures  as  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  of  the  new  German 
tariff  measure : 

"  The  position  of  Germany  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  ever 
presented  in  the  history  of  national  economy.  As  England 
began  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  factory  system  she  took 
the  taxes  off  food,  bought  it  where  she  could  buy  it  cheapest, 
provided  sustenance  for  the  industrial  population,  and  let  the 
agricultural  population  take  care  of  itself.  France  has  developed 
as  a  manufacturing  nation  not  as  a  producer  of  great  staples,  but 
as  the  producer  of  specialties  involving  taste  and  high  skill.  The 
United  States  had  cheap  food  and  resorted  to  the  protective  tariff 
to  force  the  manufacturers  into  a  more  rapid  growth  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

"But  Germany  is  undertaking  to  make  food  dear  when  the 
great  national  development  has  been  in  the  line  of  manufactur- 
ing ;  when  all  the  gain  in  population  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
has  been  in  the  towns ;  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
foreign  business  for  the  manufacturers,  and  the  latest  and  most 
radical  increase  in  the  taxation  of  food  is  made  at  a  moment 
when  the  industries  of  the  country  are  prostrated,  when  wages 
have  been  reduced  and  great  numbers  of  persons  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  manufacturing  corporations  that 
paid  30  per  cent,  dividends  last  year  are  passing  their  dividends 
this  year.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  action,  which 
in  its  character  and  its  inopportuneness  would  be  a  greater  blow 
to  the  industrial,  and  in  general  the  urban,  population  of  Ger- 
many  

"These  increases  will  do  our  trade  no  good,  but  Germany  has 
got  to  get  food  from  somewhere,  and  she  will  not  get  much  grain 
this  year  from  Russia  or  Argentina  unless  all  signs  fail.  The 
German  urban  population  is  already  beginning  to  make  itself 
heard." 

Ambassador  White,  our  representative  at  Berlin,  tells  the  in- 
teresting fact,  in  a  report  to  the  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, that  in  ten  years  the  United  States  has  risen  from  fourth  to 
first  place  in  Germany's  import  trade.     He  says : 

"In  1891,  the  United  States  occupied  fourth  place  in  the  import 
trade  of  Germany,  with  a  total  of  $108,528,000,  being  preceded 


by  Great  Britain,  with  $i6o,88S,ooo ;  Austria-Hungary,  with 
$142,324,000;  and  Russia,  with  $138,040,000.  In  1895,  the  im- 
ports into  Germany  from  the  United  States  rose  to  $121,618,000, 
and  after  that  year  increased  rapidly  until  in  1900,  when  they 
reached  the  sum  of  $266,750,400.  The  United  States  thus  stands 
far  above  any  other  country  in  this  trade,  being  followed  by 
Great  Britain,  with  $199,920,000;  Russia,  with  $173,740,000;  Aus- 
tria, with  $172,312,000;  and  France,  with  $72,590000.  During 
this  period,  American  imports  into  Germany  have  increased  more 
than  those  of  the  last-named  four  countries  together." 


WILL  THE  INSULAR  DECISION  BE  REVERSED? 

T^X-GOVERNOR  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL,  of  Massa- 
■*— '  chusetts,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Grant,  a  leader  of  his  party  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  who  was  Appointed  by  President  Hayes  to  codify 
and  edit  the  statutes  at  large,  has  been  studying  the  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  De 
Lima  and  Downes  cases,  and  has  arrived  at  the  interesting  con- 
clusion that  if  another  similar  case  shall  come  up  when  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  fully  established  in  the  territorial 
form  of  government,  the  court  will  rule  that  the  Constitution 
does  "follow  the  flag"  to  cover  such  territories.  It  might  be 
added  that  such  an  event  will  not  be  out  of  accord  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  is  president  of  the  New  England  ♦Anti-Im- 
perialist League.  His  argument,  which  is  set  forth  in  The  North 
American  Review,  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"In  this  [the  Downes]  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  for  himself 
alone,  as  appears  from  the  record,  assumed  and  maintained  by 
argument  the  position  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed  by  the  thirteen  States,  and  that  its  scope  and  author- 
ity were  limited  to  the  thirteen  States  and  to  such  States  as  from 
time  to  time  might  be  added  thereto  ;  further  than  this,  that  the 
Constitution  did  not,  by  its  own  force,  extend  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  whether  created  into  Territories  with  a  reg- 
ular form  of  government,  or  whether  they  were  outlying,  unor- 
ganized possessions.  His  position  is  easily  understood.  It  is 
not  without  some  support  from  the  men  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution. Its  weakness  is  in  the  fact  that  the  political  history  of 
the  country  and  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  singular 
unanimity,  maintain  contrary  doctrines,  so  far  as  this  assuredly 
— that  the  Territories,  when  organized,  are,  by  the  fact  of  organ- 
ization, brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  These 
authorities  assume  that  a  territorial  organization  constitutes  a 


NEPTUNE  :  "That   makes    11  of  'em  I've  seen  go  across,  only  to  return  Cervera  :  "Well,  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  it  didn't  impress  me  that 

with  knots  in  their  tails."  — The  Boston  Herald.  way."  —The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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pledge  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  that,  under  circum- 
stances which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  likely  to  arise,  a  Ter- 
ritory is  to  become  a  State  in  the  Union.  His  opinion  was  not 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  any  other  member  of  the  Court. 
Three  justices  who  concurred  with  him  in  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Downes  case,  namely,  Justice  White,  Justice  Shiras,  and 
Justice  McKenna,  differed  from  him  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  maintained,  as  a  doctrine,  that,  whenever  a 

,  possession  had  been 
organized  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, it  became  at 
once  and  thence- 
forth a  part  of  the 
United  States  and 
subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Con- 
stitution, without 
any  special  declara- 
tion by  Congress  to 
that  effect.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Gray  concurred 
in  the  majority 
opinion,  but  without 
committing  himself 
to  the  doctrine  set 
up  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brown.  Four  jus- 
tices. Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  Justice  Har- 
lan, Justice  Brewer, 
and  Justice  Peck- 
ham,  were  of  opin-  , 
ion  that  the  Consti- 

Cop>HghtbyJ.E.PUrdyACo.  tution     applies     to 
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the  United  States 
as  soon  as  such  possessions  are  transferred  by  treaty  with  the 
former  sovereign,  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
that  the  treaty  had  been  duly  ratified. 

"Hence  it  follows,  that  seven  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  Constitution  became  applicable 
to  a  Territory  whenever  such  Territory  was  duly  organized,  and 
four  of  the  seven  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  ap- 
plied to  the  possessions  whenever  acquired  agreeably  to  the  law 
of  nations.  It  follows  from  these  opinions  that  the  court  as  a 
majority  must  hold,  whenever  the  question  is  presented,  that  the 
uniformity  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  levy  of 
duties,  excises,  and  imposts  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  States, 
but  also  to  the  Territories  that  may  have  been  duly  organized. 
The  official  action  of  the  several  justices  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  the  four  justices  who  concurred  with  Justice  Brown  in  the 
opinion  in  the  Downes  case  were  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  time 
the  importation  was  made  which  was  the  subject  of  controversy, 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico  had  not  been  incorporated  as  a  Territory 
agreeably  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  three  justices  concurring  with  him  were  of 
opinion  that  Porto  Rico  was,  at  the  time  of  importation,  a  duly 
organized  Territory  of  the  Unite4  States,  or  otherwise  that  as  a 
dependency  the  rules  of  uniformity  applied  to  it.  This  differ- 
ence of  opinion  must  at  some  time  disappear  ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that,  whenever  the  government  that  was  authorized  by 
the  Foraker  Act  has  been  duly  organized  and  set  in  motion,  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  court,  as  far  as  seven  justices  are 
concerned,  will  have  disappeared 

"  Having  in  mind  these  opinions,  certain  views  as  to  the  future 
action  of  the  court  may  be  deduced,  namely  :  That  the  three  jus- 
tices who  concurred  with  Justice  Brown  must  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, at  some  time  not  far  distant,  if  a  case  should  arise,  that 
Porto  Rico  is  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Justice  Gray  has  not  so  com- 
mitted himself  but  that  he  may  concur  with  the  three  justices 
referred  to.  In  this  condition  of  opinion,  it  must  happen  that 
seven  justices,  and  perhaps  eight  justices,  will  unite  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  be  created  by  act  of  Congress  and  duly  organ- 
ized, are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  Porto 
Rico  is  already  an  organized  Territory,  or  its  organization  as  a 
Territory  is  soon  to  be  completed.     It  must,  therefore,  be  recog- 


nized by  the  court,  if  a  question  should  arise,  as  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution. 

"  Not  much  time  can  elapse  before  a  similar  condition  of  things 
must  exist  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  military  government 
can  not  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  very  soon  every  dependency  which  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  through  the  treaty  with  Spain 
will  be  organized  in  a  territorial  government,  and,  therefore, 
that,  within  the  same  period  of  time,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  made  applicable  to  each  of  them,  through 
the  expressed  opinions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  being  the  case,  the  practical  conclusion 
must  be  that  which  has  been  demanded  by  the  anti-imperialists 
of  the  country,  namely,  that  the  entire  possessions  of  the  Unued 
States  that  have  been  acquired  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
to  them  as  to  the  States  the  clause  which  requires  that  "all  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  "  will  be  applicable.  Thus  the  demand  of  the  anti-impe- 
rialists will  have  been  satisfied,  tho  only  through  a  process  of 
delay.  From  the  opinions  of  the  different  members  of  the  court, 
it  may  be  inferred  reasonably  that  they  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  'the  con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States, '  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its  natu- 
ral signification,  and  that  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
may  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  Congress." 

In  the  same  number  of  The  North  American  Review  ex-Sena- 
tor George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  "than  whom,"  says  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  "there  is  no  greater  living  American 
authority  on  constitutional  law,"  gives  his  opinion  of  the  de- 
cision. Mr.  Edmunds  congratulates  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  great  States  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision that  "their  fair  lands  have  ceased  to  be  Territories,  and 
they  are  delivered  from  the  despotism,  however  benevolent  and 
wise,  of  a  Congress  in  which  they  could  have  no  vote  and  whose 
power  over  their  lives,  liberties,  fortunes,  and  happiness  was  re- 
strained by  no  constitutional  barrier."     He  goes  on  : 

"Unequal  taxation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  galling  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  forms  of  tyranny.  If  the  uniformity  of  taxation  clause 
of  the  Constitution  had  been  omitted,  and  Congress  should  now 
impose    a    tax    dis- 


criminating against 
the  people  of  some 
State  or  group  of 
States,  what  would 
be  likely  to  happen? 
What  ought  to  hap- 
pen? Are  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and 
the  necessity  for  con- 
stitutional protec- 
tion against  abuses 
of  sovereign  power 
in  and  by  the  same 
government  super- 
fluous and  illogical 
beyond  the  physical 
boundary  of  the 
States?  These  and 
many  other  -  like 
questions  force 
themselves  into  the 
pathway  of  what  its 
devotees  hoped  to 
be  our  benevolent 
and  Christian  im- 
perial progress,  car- 
rying with  it  liberty,  civilization,  and  true  religion.  If  the  writ- 
ten Constitution  of  our  country  is  clearly  not  adequate  to  these 
ends,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  judiciary  ;  the  responsibility  is 
elsewhere.  The  paradox  of  a  sovereignty  created  and  existing 
only  by  the  Constitution,  but  to  be  exercised  contrary  pro- 

visions, may  be  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  twentieth- 
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century  civilization  ;  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  Doubtless 
it  is  highly  convenient,  as  it  always  has  been,  to  rulers  having 
aggressive  policies,  good  or  bad,  to  carry  on,  that  no  barriers  to 
their  free  exercise  exist.  Thus,  the  colonial  charters  before  the 
Revolution  were  perverted,  suspended,  or  provoked,  as  the  will 
of  a  weak  and  wicked  king,  or  the  passions  of  party,  or  selfish 
motives  of  trade,  dictated  ;  and  following  such  precedents,  as  is 
reported,  the  charter  of  Cape  Colony  has  just  been  suspended. 
And  thus  Congress,  thinking  itself  free  from  any  constitutional 
constraint,  has  thought  it  fit  to  enact  discriminative  measures 
affecting  intrinsic  rights  and  interests  of  our  citizens  and  the 
other  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  has  imposed  condi- 
tions upon  the  people  of  Cuba  not  hinted  at  in  the  solemn  public 
declaration  made  by  Congress,  when  the  great  drama  out  of  which 
have  grown  all  our  present  embarrassments  opened.  And  in  the 
Philippines  a  government  is  being  instituted  and  laws  decreed 
by  the  President  alone,  in  his  sole  discretion,  under  an  authority 
granted  him  by  Congress  for  that  purpose — and.  in  legal  effect, 
a  power  to  continue  in  him  until  he  himself  shall  consent  to  sur- 
render it,  or  two-thirds  of  each  House  shall  take  it  from  him." 

Mr.  Edmunds  thinks  that  "the  expansions  and  dominations, 
now  almost  encircling  the  globe,  entered  upon  by  Congress  have 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  very  great  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  a  severe  shock  to  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
self-government,  and  equality,  which  used  to  be  thought  funda- 
mental, and  which  we  professed  (sincerely,  it  is  to  be  hoped) 
when  we  declared  war  against  Spain  "  ;  but  he  is  not  without 
hope.  "  Most  of  these  difficulties  and  dangers, "  he  believes,  "  can 
be  avoided  if  we  place  our  relations  with  these  distant  and  differ- 
ent peoples  on  the  footing  of  friendly  assistance  and  protection 
in  self-government,  instead  of  on  that  of  an  absolute  dominion," 
and  he  says,  in  conclusion,  that  "while  the  liberty  of  speech,  of 
education,  and  of  religion  exists,  the  golden  future  will  draw 
nearer  and  nearer,  however  much  the  present  may  be  clouded." 


but  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  if  McLaurin  does  not  get  more  votes 
as  an  antimachine  candidate  than  Tillman  can  poll,  with  the 
whole  organization  back  of  him,  it  will  be  very  strange,  indeed. 
The  South  is  waking  up.     There  is  no  better  evidence  of  this 


SOUTH    CAROLINA    DEMOCRATS    DROP 
McLAURIN. 

THE  action  of  the  South  Carolina  state  executive  committee 
in  demanding  Senator  McLaurin's  resignation  on  account 
of  his  support  of  Republican  measures  in  Congress  is  looked 
upon  as  a  blow  by  Senator  Tillman  at  his  colleague.  This  South 
Carolina  feud  has  been  growing  warmer  for  a  long  time,  as  has 
been  noted  in  these  columns,  and  a  little  over  a  month  ago  Sen- 
ator McLaurin  dared  Senator  Tillman  to  have  him  "read,  out  of 
the  party,"  declaring  that  such  an  action  would  "split  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  wide  open  in  this  State  "  ;  and,  according  to  the  Co- 
lumbia correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  "this  result 
will  probably  follow."  While  it  was  Senator  Tillman  who  urged 
the  resolution  through  the  committee,  however,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  5,  and.  as  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  says, 
"it  is  not  very  likely  that  a  committee  hailing  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  would  have  taken  such  action  had  it  not  been  known 
that  the  party,  as  a  whole,  would  sustain  it." 

At  the  same  time  many  Democratic  papers  deplore  the  act. 
Says  the  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.)  :  "Voters  should  be  induced 
to  come  into  the  Democratic  Party.  'Reading  out'  a  leader 
reads  out  his  followers.  The  Democratic  Party  has  no  voters  to 
spare.  Voters  should  be  attracted,  not  repelled."  And  the  At- 
lanta Journal  (Dem.)  remarks  :  "We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  arc  against  him 
[Senator  McLaurin]  and  that  he  will  be  defeated,  but  it  rs  not 
improbable  that  the  action  of  the  Democratic  state  committee 
has  done  him  more  good  than  harm."  The  Baltimore  American 
find.),  indeed,  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  McLaurin  win.  It 
observes:  "Tillman  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  before  the 
public  for  many  years.  lie  is  now  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  The 
coming  fight  in  South  Carolina  will  be  of  momentous  impor- 
tance.    Tillman'  s  crowd  may  read    McLaurin  out  of  the  part}', 


"a  personal  devil." 

"No,  this  is  not  future  punishment.  ,  It  is  simply  the  fate  of  a  progressive 
Democrat  in  South  Carolina."  —  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

than  the  fact  that  Tillman  is  afraid  to  let  it  give  full  and  free 
expression  to  its  real  sentiments." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  says: 

"We  can  not  but  feel  that  the  action  of  the  state  executive 
Democratic  committee  of  South  Carolina  in  regard  to  Senator 
McLaurin  was  a  tactical  mistake,  and  that  the  effect  will  be  to 
give  McLaurin  a  following  which  he  could  gain  in  no  other  way. 

"In  an  appeal  to  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State,  which 
Senator  McLaurin  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  make,  there 
would  have  been  a  perfect  expression  of  Democratic  will  by  an 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor. As  it  is,  the  scene  of  conflict  has  been  changed,  and  instead 
of  fighting  it  out  in  a  Democratic  primary,  where  neither  Repub- 
lican money  nor  outside  influence  could  weigh  for  anything,  it 
will  now  be  in  an  open  appeal  to  the  entire  people,  with  some 
Democrats  supporting  McLaurin  through  a  feeling  that  he  was 
mistreated,  aided  by  all  the  strength  and  influence  of  Republi- 
canism. McLaurin  will  go  before  the  people  not  as  a  Republi- 
can, but  as  a  Democrat  who  has  been  unfairly  treated.  This 
will  call  for  the  support  of  that  large  class  which  always  stand 
ready  to  help  the  man  under  pressure  as  against  the  strength  of 
intrenched  power. 

"Left  to  himself  Senator  McLaurin  represented  merely  the 
opinion  of  one  man.  In  a  Democratic  primary  the  voters  of  the 
party  could  have  been  depended  upon  to  defeat  new  and  strange 
doctrines,  and  the  candidates  would  have  been  bound  to  abide 
by  the  result.  Ruled  out  of  his  opportunity  to  thus  defend  him- 
self, it  is  no  longer  McLaurin  but  a  cause  that  is  on  trial,  and 
that  in  a  stronger  garb  that  it  would  otherwise  have  presented. 

"The  action,  if  allowed  to  stand,  is  a  challenge  to  Republican- 
ism to  concentrate  all  of  its  power  in  the  Carolina  campaign,  and 
to  do  by  bribery  and  indirection  in  the  regular  state  election  that 
which  it  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary." 

Senator  Tillman  is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  action  of  the  committee  in  this  matter  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  one  expelling  Mr.  McLaurin  from  the  party.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Democrats  of  the  State  don't  regard  McLaurin  as 
one  of  them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  expulsion  from  the  organ- 
ization in  this  act  of  the  committee,  but  rather  a  notice  that  Mr. 
McLaurin  should  stand  before  t lie  people  in  his  true  light. 

"There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  that  committee's  ac- 
tion. It  has  told  McLaurin  that  common  political  honesty  and 
decency  demand  that  he  go  before  the  people  in  order  that  the 
principles  expounded  by  him  in  his  heretical  attitude  may  be 
either  sustained  or  disapproved." 
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OBJECTIONS    TO    THE     EL 
"LOTTERY." 


RENO     LAND 


IN  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  distribution 
of  13,000  quarter-sections  of  land  and  town  lots  in  Oklahoma, 
several  newspapers  have  arisen  to  object.  The  distribution  has 
been  conducted  by  a  "wheel  of  fortune,"  the  drawings  deciding 
the  lucky  13,000  persons  who  should  obtain  lots,  and  leaving 
about  150,000  disappointed  applicants  ;  and  the  Chicago  Chron- 
icle (Dem.)  links  this  lottery  scheme  with  "the  unutterable  fel- 
onies of  slavery  and  polygamy  "  that  also  flourish  under  our  flag, 
in  our  new  possessions.     It  says: 

"The  postal  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  mails  or  the  interstate  express  service  for  sending 
throughout  the  country  the  schemes  and  drawings  of  lottery  com- 
panies. Newspapers  publishing  notices  of  lottery  drawings  are 
excluded  from  the  mails.  Express  companies  are  forbidden  to 
carry  lottery  tickets  and  prize  lists. 

"The  great  moral  sense  of  the  country  has  required  that  lotter- 
ies shall  be  suppressed.  The  power  of  the  Government  has  been 
exerted  to  the  utmost  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

"As  we  have  almost  completed  the  suppression  of  the  lottery 
evil  the  Government  has  gone  into  the  lottery  business  of  its  own 
account.  The  greatest  land  lottery  scheme  ever  devised  has  been 
established  by  United  States  officers,  and  the  'drawings'  are 
now  in  progress. 

"The  principle  of  the  United  States  land  lottery  is  the  same  as 
that  on  which  a  '  levee  '  '  policy  '  game  is  conducted.  One  might 
almost  expect  to  hear  the  magic  numbers '4-1 1-44  '  drawn  from 
the  Government  box  at  El  Reno." 

Another  Chicago  paper,  The  Tribune  (Rep.),  thinks  the  land 
should  have  been  sold  and  the  money  devoted  to  public  purposes. 
To  quote : 

"One  naturally  takes  pleasure  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  tele- 
phone girl,  earning  $3  a  week  in  Wichita,  Kas.,  who  drew  the 
second  choice,  worth  from  $20,000  to  $40,000.  But  her  'luck' 
will  scarcely  make  the  girl  next  her  more  contented  or  self-reli- 
ant. Nor  can  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  over  the  fortunate  ones 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  choice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  first  choice,  won  by  a  young  Oklahoma  man,  and  that  of  the 
other 'grand  prizes,'  and,  indeed,  that  of  all  the  13,000  choices, 
really  belonged  to  all  the  wage-earners  and  other  people,  young 
and   old,  of  the   whole  country,  and  would  aggregate  millions 


enough  to  stretch  a  hundred  or  two  miles  of  good  roads  or  to  en- 
dow extensive  educational  advances  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union.  Since  this  land  actually  belonged  to  the  nation, 
it  should  have  been  sold  by  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion. Congress,  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  people  in  adjacent 
regions  for  a  perpetuation  of  traditions  in  the  Land  Office  which 
are  no  longer  appropriate,  precluded  such  a  disposition,  and  thus 
made  the  Government  the  manager  of  probably  the  most  stupen- 
dous raffle  ever  witnessed.  The  plan  is  better  than  that  of  a 
literal  '  rush  '  for  locations,  for  the  policy  of  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  by  a  '  wheel  of  chance  '  is  one  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tration should  never  again  be  forced.  The  responsibility  for  this 
case  lies  with  Congress,  and  that  body  should  at  its  next  session 
forestall  any  repetition  of  this  inequitable  and  demoralizing 
method." 

The  lottery  method  is  defended  as  follows  by  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  (Rep.)  : 

"The  so-called  lottery  plan  adopted  by  the  Government  in  the 
present  instance  appears  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  It  can 
scarcely  be  classed  with  the  reprehensible  practise  of  gambling 
or  with  the  lottery  as  it  is  generally  understood.  There  is  no 
money  to  be  lost  by  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
a  claim,  and  those  who  are  not  among  the  fortunate  will  experi- 
ence nothing  but  disappointment.  It  is  merely  a  decision  by  lot, 
a  procedure  which  is  recognized  as  proper  in  legal  and  other  cir- 
cles and  has  Biblical  authority  as  well.  In  the  present  case  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  reservation  in  Oklahoma  there  are 
165,865  persons  who  have  registered  as  desiring  allotments,  and 
there  are  but  13,000  claims  to  be  distributed.  More  than  150,000 
people  therefore,  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  these  can 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  have  lost  fairly, 
and  that  the  fortunate  ones  are  probably  all  actual  homesteaders 
and  not  mere  speculators  who  hope  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing." 

And  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  thus  criti- 
cized by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat : 

"The  national  Government  could  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  selling  this  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  long- 
established  policy  is  to  encourage  the  home-builder  and  to  make 
the  operation  cost  him  the  least,  not  the  largest,  amount.  In  the 
older  regions  of  civilization  hundreds  of  millions  are  born  who 
can  never  hope  to  be  owners  of  land.  But  in  this  country  the 
industrious  can  acquire  a  home  on  terms  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  and  woman.     The  homestead  law,  identified  with 
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WILL  IT   COME   TO    THIS? 

FUTURE  Lieutenant:  "Aren't  you  going  to  sink  the  enemy,  captain  ? " 

FUTURE  Captain  :   "I'd  like  to.  but  it's  safer  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Thiak  of  the  inquiries  and  court-martials  and  things  !    Full  speed  ahead  ! "' 

—  Tin-  ( 'hicago  News. 


THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST   MAGK  IAN. 

—  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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the  early  years  of  the  Republican  Party,  has  been  doing  its  benefi- 
cent work  for  a  generation,  and  the  spectacle  in  Oklahoma  is 
but  one  of  many  examples  of  the  generosity  of  the  Government 
in  opening  opportunities  to  its  citizens." 

Many  papers  note  the  fact  that  the  lottery  method  has  done 
away  with  the  "sooners'  "  rushes,  always  seen  at  previous  open- 
ings of  new  lands  to  settlement,  and  the  resulting  disorder,  vio- 
lence, and  lawsuits.  The  speculative  element  is  kept  out  by  the 
requirement-  that  each  settler  must  live  upon  and  improve  his 
property  for  five  years  before  his  title  is  perfected. 


HOW  TRADE-UNIONISM   AFFECTS   BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 

DURING  the  steel-workers'  strike  the  British  workingman 
has  been  held  up  before  his  American  cousin  daily  by  the 
press  as  an  example  of  one  who  has  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs — one  who  has  ruined  his  own  home  industries  by  his 
exacting  demands,  and  driven  the  trade  to  foreign  markets.  Our 
newspapers  have  been  expressing  the  fear  that  a  triumph  of  the 
labor  union  in  the  steel  industry,  or  even  a  prolonged  strike,  may 
similarly  prove  to  be  just  the  factor  that  may  allow  Great  Britain 
•or  Germany  to  outstrip  the  United  States  in  the  race  for  indus- 
trial supremacy  ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  main  reason  why  pop- 
ular sympathy  has  not  been  given  more  freely  to  the  strikers. 
The  trade-unionists  in  Great  Britain  have  been  scored  so  roundly 
by  the  press  and  by  public  men  that  it  may  seem  unfortunate  to 
people  who  want  to  "hear  the  other  side  "  that  no  notable  defense 
of  their  record  has  appeared. 

The  latest  article  on  this  topic  appears  in  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  one  of  the  foremost 
journals  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  attitude  may  be  seen 
when  he  says : 

"In  theory,  the  trade-union  is  an  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  against  the  tyrany  and  oppression  of  capital.  In 
practise,  the  British  trade-union  is  an  organization  for  the  re- 
straint of  labor  and  the  manacling  of  capital.  .  .  .  The  modern 
trade-union  is  a  combination  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  workmen,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  trade  or  craft  as  a  whole.  In  the  old  system, 
there  was  the  element  of  solidarity  in  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  In  the  new  system,  there  is  the  element  of  antag- 
onism. In  the  old  system,  the  craftsman  prospered  according  to 
his  skill  and  industry.  In  the  new  system,  skill  and  industry  are 
reduced  to  one  common  denominator,  called  the  trade-union  rate 
of  wage.  If  American  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  undersell 
their  British  rivals  in  some  of  their  pet  industries,  it  is  not  because 
the  American  workman  is  a  better  craftsman  than  the  British — 
he  is,  indeed,  often  imported  from  Britain — but  because  he  is  an 
unfettered  producer.  That  is  to  say,  American  labor  is  more 
productive  than  British." 

The  chief  mistake  of  the  trade-unionists,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  is 
"the  fall ac y  that  there  is  just  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
•done  in  the  world,  which,  spread  out  thin,  will  go  all  round  the 
army  of  manual  workers."     This  mistaken  principle,  he  says, 

"'ignores  the  fact  that  work  creates  work,  and  that  the  more 
cheaply  work  can  be  done,  the  more  there  will  be  to  do.  It  op- 
poses the  teaching  of  experience  that,  as  machine-tools  displace 
labor  in  one  direction,  they  create  more  labor  in  another  direc- 
tion. If  Great  Britain  fails  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will  not  be 
because  her  workmen  can  not  create  as  well  as  others,  but  that 
the)'  will  not.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go  much  further  thaji  this 
in  search  of  an  explanation  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  competi- 
tion— that  a  German  or  American  workman  will  give  equal  atten- 
tion simultaneously  to  three,  four,  or  six  machines  or  tools,  whilst 
the  British  workman  is  compelled  by  his  trade-union  to  limit 
his  attention  to  one,  so  that  employment  may  be  given  to  half  a 
dozen  other  men  who  ought  to  be  busy  elsewhere." 

To  come  now  to  some  definite  instances  of  industries  driven 


out  of  Great  Britain  by  trade-unionism,  Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to 
say: 

"It  was,  for  example,  the  exactions  and  limitations  of  the 
Thames  shipbuilders  that  drove  the  great  shipbuilding  industry 
from  London  to  the  northern  rivers,  where  it  has  flourished  ever 
since,  while  the  Thames  has  now  only  one  shipyard  of  any  im- 
portance. It  was  the  exactions  and  limitations  of  the  trade- 
unions  that  drove  lace-making  from  Nottingham  to  Scotland. 
It  was  the  exactions  and  limitations  of  trade-unions  that  drove 
flint  glass-making  from  England  to  Germany,  and  bottle-making 
from  Scotland  to  Belgium. 

"The  story  of  the  flint-glass  trade  is  a  very  instructive  one. 
This  used  to  be  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  business  in  Great 
Britain,  affording  highly  paid  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
workers.  These  workers  had,  of  course,  their  trade-union.  The 
union  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  on  the  question  of  apprentices. 
And  it  succeeded  in  enforcing  strict  limitation  to  the  number  of 
boys  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  trade  in  any  one  year  or  in  any 
one  factory.  Having  secured  this,  they  put  the  screw  on  wages 
until  they  raised  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  journeyman  to  between 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  and  four  pounds  a  week.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  labor  was  complete,  but  not  the  monopoly  of  supply. 
The  Germans  stepped  in  and  took  the  trade  bodily  from  under 
the  nose  of  the  Flint-glass  Makers'  Union,  which  now  does  not, 
in  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  contain  as  many  members  as 
there  are  workers  in  many  a  single  factory  in  Germany.  The 
industry  has  gone,  save  two  or  three  high-class  concerns  making 
costly  tableware  for  the  wealthy  ;  and  with  it  the  workers,  who 
either  emigrated  to  America  or  sought  employment  in  other 
overcrowded  avenues.  Much  the  same  kind  of  thing  happened 
in  the  bottle-making  industry.  Apprentices  and  production  were 
kept  down,  and  wages  were  forced  up,  until  bottles  became  so 
dear  that  Belgium  sailed  in  and  'scooped  the  market.'  German 
table-glass  and  Belgian  bottles  now  tell  the  tale,  in  every  British 
household,  of  what  aggressive  and  tyrannical  trade-unionism  can 
do  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the 
initial  cause  of  the  ruin  of  these  industries  was  the  limitation 
placed  on  apprenticeship,  for  that  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  lamentable  features  of  trade-unionist  policy  as  still  pur- 
sued." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  men  is 
curtailed  by  the  union  rules,  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
from  a  report  of  the  Employers'  Association: 

• 

"A.  reports  that,  when  making  ammunition  boxes  for  six- 
pounder  cartridges  some  years  ago,  it  was  found  that,  in  finish- 
ing up  the  hinges,  any  member  of  the  society  employed  on  the 
job  used  always  to  do  exactly  eight  in  a  day.  The  foreman  in 
charge  knew  that  this  was  not  a  day's  work,  and  he  changed  the 
men ;  but  in  every  case,  notwithstanding  that  considerable 
changes  were  made,  the  union  men  made  exactly  eight  per  day. 
A  young  Swiss  (non-unionist),  who  did  not  speak  English,  was 
then  put  on  the  job,  and  the  first  day  he  did  fifty.  The  same 
firm  report  that,  in  filing  up  the  outside  handles  of  machine- 
guns,  it  was  found  that  any  member  of  the  society  working  on 
the  job  generally  did  one  a  day.  The  firm  knew  that  this  was 
not  a  day's  work  but  were  unable  to  get  a  society  man  to  do 
more.  The  work  was  then  given  to  a  gun-filer  not  belonging  to 
any  society,  and  he  did  twelve  a  day." 

In  marked  contrast  to  all  this  are  the  conditions  in  the  Ameri- 
can factories,  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  as  follow^ 
from  a  statement  by  Mr.  George  O.  Draper,  secretary  of  an 
American  cotton-manufacturing  concern  : 

"In  spinning,  the  product  of  the  machine  has  practically 
doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  capacity  of  the  opera- 
tive has  not  only  doubled  with  the  machine,  but  has  trebled  or 
even  quadrupled.  The  improvement  has  been  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  increase  in  speed  has  been  attended  with  benefit  to  the 
product.  In  weaving,  the  product  per  operative  has  easily  treb- 
led ;  it  is  certain  that  the  product  per  operative  in  other  depart- 
ments of  a  cotton-mill  has  at  least  doubled.  Formerly,  a  weaver 
tended  but  one  loom,  and  that  at  a  moderate  speed.  To-day 
weavers  on  the  Northrop  looms  often  tend  twenty-four  machines, 
running  at  a  speed  nearly  double  that  of  the  original  power 
looms." 
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A    NEW    PHASE   OF  THE   STEEL   STRIKE. 

rT"'HE  officials  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  seem  to 
•I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  union  of  their  employ- 
ees as  a  bad  thing  for  the  corporation's  business  interests,  and, 
according  to  the  news  reports,  it  is  their  determination  to  break 
up  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers. A  Pittsburg  despatch  reports  this  message  as  being  sent 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  corporation  to  the  local  officers  last 
Saturday  afternoon  :  "It  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  No  quar- 
ter will  be  given.  We  are  prepared  to  spend  all  the  money  and 
time  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  all 
of  our  mills."  The  Amalgamated  officials  seem  to  be  equally 
determined  in  their  demand  for  permission  to  unionize  all  the 
corporation's  mills.  President  Shaffer  is  reported  as  saying: 
""  We  must  settle  whether  unionism  is  to  stand  or  fall.  There 
will  be  no  more  conferences  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, unless  the  meeting  is  asked  for  by  the  officials  of  that  cor- 
poration. The  Amalgamated  Association  will  not  request  a  peace 
meeting." 

The  change  of  the  corporation's  attitude  seems  to  be  of  consid- 
erable importance.  At  first  the  corporation  was  aiming  to  keep 
their  non-union  mills  non-union  ;  now  the  aim  seems  to  be  to 
wipe  out  the  union  entirely,  and  make  all  the  mills  non-union. 
Those  who  have  been  opposing  the  Amalgamated  Association, 
because  the)-  did  not  want  to  see  any  coercion  of  the  non-union 
men  into  joining  the  union,  are  now  in  the  dilemma,  therefore,  of 
choosing  between  the  party  that  is  trying  to  coerce  men  into  the 
union  and  the  party  that  is  trying  to  coerce  men  out  of  it. 

The  New  York  Sun  says : 

"The  Steel  Corporation  proposes  to  keep  its  doors  open  to  all 
artisans,  without  discrimination.  These  doors  the  union  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  close  against  all  men  but  its  own  members  ; 
so  the  steel  company,  in  resisting  that  effort,  is  rightfully  an  ob- 
ject of  national  thankfulness.  Because  of  its  unprecedented  size, 
the  steel  company,  in  the  issue  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  stands  for  the  equality  of  rights  in  the  indus- 
trial world  to  an  extent  that  no  other  employer  ever  stood  before. 

"As  long  as  the  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States 
are  fearlessly  and  impartially  enforced,  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman  to  work  for  his  living  and  for  the  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  his  labor,  and  to  choose  for  himself  his  own  em- 
ployment and  his  own  employer,  will  be  vindicated  and  pre- 
served. " 

On  the  other  side  the  New  York  Journal  observes : 

"Mr.  Morgan  and  other  American  capitalists  have  profited 
enormously  by  the  superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  American 
workmen.  These  men  turn  out  a  greater  product  in  a  given 
time  than  any  others  on  earth.  That  means  enormous  dividends 
for  their  employers.  It  is  not  good  policy  for  those  employers  to 
try  to  repress  that  buoyant  virility  from  which  they  profit  so 
highly.  They  can  not  put  the  American  workman  under  guard- 
ianship without  destroying  the  qualities  that  make  him  most 
valuable  to  themselves.  They  can  not  make  him  abandon  the 
practise  of  taking  thought  for  his  own  interests  without  making 
him  cease  taking  thought  for  his  employer's  interests.  If  they 
destroy  his  ambition  and  his  enterprise  they  break  the  main- 
spring of  his  incomparable  productiveness." 

The  question  of  violence  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  comment. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  on  this  point : 

"Mr.  Shaffer  has  announced  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
strike,  and  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  disgraced  by  boycotting, 
picketing,  and  riots.  So  far  he  has  kept  his  word  reasonably 
well,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  be  able  much  longer  to  control 
the  force  he  has  let  loose  in  passing  by  the  chance  for  settlement. 
He  must  see  that  a  '  fight  to  the  finish  '  means  violence.  His 
men  have  been  for  the  most  part  orderly  in  the  hope  of  the  set- 
tlement he  promised  and  in  expectation  that  the  manufacturers 
would  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to  surrender.  Now,  when 
they  know  the  last  inch  of  concession  that  can  be  obtained  by 


peaceful  methods,  they  must  either  accept  those  concessions  or 
adopt  other  than  peaceful  methods.  The  serious  question  for 
the  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  is  whether  or  not 
they  are  prepared  to  carry  their  strike  to  the  violent  stage.  They 
need  be  under  no  illusion  about  the  meaning  of  their  decision. 
Strikes  are  broken  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  old  men  go  back  to 
work  or  new  men  take  their  places,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  old  workers,  however  self-contained  they  may  have  been 
in  the  face  of  a  few  '  scabs  '  while  expecting  a  settlement  in  the 
end  on  their  terms,  will  see  their  places  permanently  taken  and 
the  mills  running  regularly  without  them,  and  sit  idle  and  in 
order  at  the  request  of  a  strike  leader  with  no  more  diplomatic 
strings  to  pull  in  their  behalf." 

A  Steel  Town  View. — "The  workmen  of  the  Vandegrift  mills 
can  look  upon  the  present  labor  trouble  with  a  good  deal  of  com- 
placency. 

"Since  the  starting  of  the  mills  here  five  years  ago  the  work 
has  been  steady,  the  wages  are  the  highest  that  are  paid,  the 
conditions  are  so  pleasant,  the  management  has  been  so  fair  and 
just,  that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  reason  for  any  disaffec- 
tion or  desire  to  change.  In  the  unionizing  of  the  mills  they 
would  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 

"To  the  workmen  here  it  partakes  of  grim  humor  to  hear  Mr. 
Shaffer  say  that  their  fight  is  to  protect  the  non-union  workers. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire  finally  to  get  them  out  of  their 
jobs. 

"Under  the  present  conditions  our  town  has  been  exceedingly 
prosperous,  and  the  workmen  have  been  able  to  acquire  most 
comfortable  and  pleasant  homes  here,  and  have  them  paid  for, 
too. 

"The  present  trouble  is  not  a  question  of  higher  wages  or  less 
hours'  work,  but  it  is  a  desire  of  a  certain  number  of  men  to  con- 
trol works  that  they  can  not  have  any  possible  claim  to,  and  in 
which  the  men  working  are  satisfied  and  independent. 

"A  worse  form  of  tyranny  than  this  can  not  exist  anywhere. 
It  is  un-American  and  a  strike  at  the  very  liberty  of  which  the 
union  prates  so  much. 

"The  Vandegrift  men  are  men  of  sense  and  independence,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  be  misled  by  any  effort  that  may 
be  made  to  change  the  present  favorable  conditions  existing 
here." — The  Vandegrift  Citizen. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

People  that  go  away  for  the  summer  are  finding  it  without  trouble.— 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

A  GOOD  many  men,  if  they  had  to  work  in  a  steel-mill  this  weather 
would  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  strike.—  The  Chicago  Xews. 

Senator  Clark  is  investing  money  in  Russian  copper-mines.  The  Czar 
would  do  well  to  take  his  government  in  nights.—  The  Chicago  Xews. 

Emperor  William  maybe  raising  whiskers  as  a  delicate  hint  to  Great 
Britain  that  he  sympathizes  with  the  Boer  cause. —  The  Chicago  News. 

President  Steyn  is  said  to  have  had  a  pretty  close  shave.  If  his  photo- 
graphs are  to  be  relied  upon,  he  needed  it  badly.—  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

The  British  feel  much  encouraged.  They  have  captured  the  place  where 
Steyn  was  staying  some  time  ago  and  a  letter  that  he  wrote. — The  Chicago 
News. 

MR.  Ma  CLAY  should  reserve  some  of  his  vocabulary  for  use  in  case  he 
should  ever  decide  to  write  a  history  of  the  weather  bureau. — The  Hart- 
ford Post. 

The  prophet  Job  wished  that  his  adversary  had  written  a  book.  Ad- 
miral Schley  probably  understands  the  motives  that  actuated  him.—  The 
Washington  Star. 

A  boat  four  thousand  years  old  has  been  brought  from  Egypt  to  Xew 
York,  and  it  is  suspected  that  it  will  be  put  into  the  harbor  excursion  ser- 
vice there. — The  Boston  Transcript . 

The  news  from  China  is  that  the  reform  program  calls  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Tsung-li-yamen  by  the  Wei-wtJ-pn.  This  news  is  received  with 
intense  interest  and  satisfaction.—  The  Washington  Star. 

It  is  thought  possible  that  neither  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Santiago 
battle  controversy  was  wholly  responsible  for  Cervera's  defeat.  There 
were  several  other  Americans  in  that  engagement.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

"This,"  said  the  guide,  "is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  the 
whole  country  "  "What  makes  it  remarkable  ?"  asked  the  traveler.  "It 
hasn't  made  any  plans  for  holding  an  exposition  of  any  kind." — The  Wash- 
ington Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MILTON   AND  THE   MODERN   SPIRIT. 

A  DDISON,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  eighteenth-century  critics 
**■  who  were  able  to  take  "the  machinery  "  or  story  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  seriously  found  no  occasion  in  the  poem  for  irreverent 
suggestions  ;  but  the  modern  critic  appears  often  to  find  his  in- 
tellectual position  fatal  to  the  acceptance  of  this  great  work  as  a 
genuine  epic  of  the  religious  life.  A  recent  writer  even  denies 
that  it  is  a  religious  poem  at  all,  qualifying  this  statement,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  "it  represents  Milton's  religion,  and  is  one 
product  of  very  genuine  convictions  of  the  day  which  had  vary- 
ing outcomes  in  the  faiths  of  Cromwell  and  Baxter  and  George 
Fox,  and  again  in  the  more  narrow  and  bigoted  Puritans."  This 
is  substantially  the  view  taken  by  many  of  Milton's  latest  biog- 
raphers and  editors,  such  as  Prof.  Walter  Raleigh,  of  University 
College,  Liverpool,  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Beeching,  of  Oxford.  Com- 
menting on  their  recent  works  on  Milton,  a  writer  in  The  Quar- 
terly Review  (London,  July)  says: 

"To  read  '  Paradise  Lost '  without  a  shock,  we  must  not  only 
*  suspend  disbelief  '  but  get  rid  of  our  positive  beliefs.  We  must 
forget  as  far  as  possible  that  the  supernatural  actors  are  really 
the  personages  suggested  by  the  names.  So  long  as  we  are  in 
hell,  that  is  eas}-.  We  are  in  presence  of  gigantic  figures,  with 
heroic  impulses  and  intelligible  motives — if  only  we  do  not  ask 
'too  closely  what  was  the  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
When  we  venture  to  the  highest  regions,  the  discord  is  harder  to 
resolve;  and  we  are  painfully  aware  that  Milton  is  writing 'in 
fetters.'  This,  in  fact,  is  implied  in  the  opinion  which  Professor 
Raleigh  shares  with  the  best  critics  since  Dryden's  day,  that 
Satan  is  the  hero  of  the  poem.  If 'Paradise  Lost'  be  really  a 
religious  poem,  that  would  seem  to  imply  a  stupendous  blunder 
somewhere;  and  yet  it  is  inevitable.  Johnson  quaintly  praises 
Milton  because  'there  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that  can  give 
pain  tc  a  pious  ear. '  That  is  perhaps  the  last  compliment  that 
we  could  have  expected  the  genuine  devil  to  deserve.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  strong  admiration  for  so  heroic  a  being, 
and  to  be  even  glad  that  he  has  found  so  sympathetic,  we  might 
say  so  loving,  a  portrait-painter.  The  first  book  of  'Paradise 
Lost '  holds  the  very  first  place  in  English,  if  not  in  all  existing, 
poetry;  and  the  marvelous  passage  in  which  the  '  Dread  Com- 
mander '  presents  himself  to  his  comrades  enthrals  the  imagina- 
tion and  casts  into  utter  oblivion  the  irrelevant  question  as  to  the 
accidental  goodness  or  badness  of  his  cause.  He  is  not  only  him- 
self the  embodiment  of  heroic  endurance,  but  obviously  deserves 
the  absolute  confidence  of  his  followers.  He  preserves  his  gran- 
deur even  when  he  is  detected  in  stratagems,  and  rises  to  meet 
overpowering  enemies 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov'd. 

We  have,  in  short,  to  put  aside  our  theological  and  philosophical 
prepossessions;  to  be  content  without  forcing  Milton's  imagery 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  fact  or  asking  too  curiously  who  are 
the  personages  and  what  their  motives.  We  must  accept  the 
transcendent  grandeur  of  the  actors,  and  admit  in  general  that 
the  grandeur  is  somehow  the  outcome  of  Milton's  own  character. 
His  poetry  is  like  the  '  specter  of  the  Brocken  '—a  gigantic  shape 
which  is  really  a  reflection  of  himself. 

"Yet  Milton's  conviction  that  he  is  in  some  sense  writing  true 
history  has  important  results,  admirably  explained  by  Professor 
Raleigh.  Milton's  method  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Shake- 
speare's. He  gives  the  general  type,  where  Shakespeare  gives 
the  concrete  individual.  He  describes  the  emotion  excited,  where 
Shakespeare  gives  the  specific  details  which  excite  the  emotion. 
The  danger  of  the  Shakespearian  method  is  that  it  may  suggest 
grotesque  and  trivial  associations  and  injure  the  unity  and  sym- 
metry of  the  whole.  Milton's  method  involves  the  danger  of  be- 
coming vague  and  insipid.  The  general  is  apt  to  be  common- 
place. Milton,  as  Professor  Raleigh  points  out  with  great 
clearness,  is  saved  from  this  weakness  by  his  'concrete  epic  real- 
ities.' Keats's  '  Hyperion, '  he  says,  fails  by  want  of  Milton's 
'exact  physical  system.'  The  world  in  which  the  history  takes 
place  is  so  shadowy  and  indefinite  that  there  is  'nothing  for  the 
poem  to  hang  on  by.'     Milton  is  anthropomorphic  and  material- 


istic, and  in  his  posthumous  treatise  explicitly  defends  himself 
on  principle." 

Referring  again  to  Professor  Raleigh's  "Milton"  (published 
last  year) .  which  the  critic  of  The  Quarterly  Review  calls  the 
most  life-like  portrait  of  Milton  in  existence,  the  writer  adds: 
"  When  we  criticize  Milton  as  a  religious  poet,  as  the  expounder  of 
a  theodicy  or  the  creator  of  an  epic,  we  are  forced  to  justify  admi- 
ration at  the  cost  of  condoning  palpable  absurdities.  It  becomes 
evident  that  we  must  rather  seek  to  justify  ourselves  by  showing 
what  a.surpassing  power  was  manifested  in  spite  of  innumerable 
trammels  imposed  by  the  task  and  by  the  conditions  of  thought 
which  made  his  conception  of  it  inevitable." 


THE   DECLINE  AND    FALL  OF   KIPLING. 

A  T  American  public  libraries  it  is  said  that  Kipling,  not  long 
-**•  ago  the  unapproached  favorite,  is  now  read  less  than  any 
one  of  twenty  American  authors.  Only  three  years  ago  the 
whole  nation  was  awaiting  with  eagerness  the  daily  bulletins 
from  his  sick-bed  ;  yet  last  month  a  common  and  characteristic 
newspaper  comment  on  the  adverse  decision  in  Kipling's  copy- 
right suit  against  American  publishers  was  the  caption,  "A  Hog 
Gets  His  Due." 

An  American  writer,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  tries  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  decline.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal (July  20)  he  says: 

"Doubtless  there  is  something  sufficiently  pathetic  in  the  pass- 
ing of  any  once  popular  favorite.  The  inevitable  contrast  of  old 
days  and  new,  of  vanished  honor  and  present  neglect,  the  potent 
reminder  of  the  instability  and  vanity  of  all  human  affairs — even 
the  overturning  of  a  heathen  idol  must  suggest  some  melancholy 
reflection.  But  when  we  hear  that  in  this  country  the  works  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  are  no  longer  in  demand,  I  submit  that, 
aside  from  sentimental  considerations,  the  occasion  is  for  thanks- 
giving and  a  feeling  of  relief. 

"We  may  indulge  this  feeling  without  prejudice  or  malice,  and 
without  denying  or  trying  to  obscure  the  splendid  ability  of  the 
man.  Surely  it  is  a  wonderful  gift  that  has  gone  so  far  astray. 
What  powers  of  expression,  what  strength  and  indomitable  vigor 
of  style,  what  command  of  words  marshaled  and  alined  with 
what  skill  and  variety  of  resource  !  A  vision  so  clear  in  some 
ways,  if  so  clouded  in  others,  and  the  apparent  possibility  of  the 
gods'  own  grace  of  utterance — all  gone  awry  for  the  lack  of  a 
soul  and  guiding  spirit.  And  for  this  lack  no  gifts,  no  powers, 
no  graces  atone.  It  is  the  inward  spirit  that  determines  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  every  artist's  work,  and  with  all  his  magnificent 
technical  endowment  the  spirit  animating  Kipling's  work  was 
always  bad,  always  reactionary,  always  indurating  and  blinding 
to  him  that  read. 

"  Of  this  American  readers  seem  to  have  made  clear  discovery. 
No  swifter  fall  from  favor  has  been  known  in  literature.  Four 
years  ago  this  was  the  most  popular  of  living  authors  ;  to-day  the 
sale  of  his  books  is  merely  nominal.  In  his  own  lifetime  he  has 
become  a  name  and  a  tradition.  Of  a  collected  edition  issued  by 
an  American  publisher  two  years  ago,  not  enough  sales  have 
been  made  to  pay  for  the  binding ;  and  for  separate  volumes  the 
booksellers  report  a  demand  almost  imperceptible 

"Exactly  what  Kipling  stood  for  in  the  essence  of  his  writing 
was  not  revealed  to  us  until  the  beginning  of  the  South  African 
war,  a  struggle  already  of  more  and  even  stranger  results  than 
the  ruin  of  Britain's  military  glory.  Then  it  came  upon  men  in 
a  flash  that  this  was  the  thing  he  had  always  meant  and  always 
apotheosized — the  strong  arm,  the  dominance  of  brute  instincts, 
the  coarse,  hard  fiber  of  mind,  the  gross  and  material  view  of 
life,  and  love  of  cruelty  and  savagery,  the  negation  of  sympathy 
and  brotherhood,  the  lust  for  power  and  land  and  wealth,  the 
right  of  might,  the  cynical  indifference  to  justice,  the  burden  of 
strong  races  upon  the  weak,  the  thirst  for  preying  and  plunder- 
ing. 

"With  the 'Absent-Minded  Beggar '  the  illusion  snapped  like 
a  thread.  We  had  not  seen  that  under  the  wonderful  brilliancy 
and  fascination  of  the  man's  style  these  were  the  springs  of  his 
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faith  ;  the  war  and  his  view  of  it  and  callous  delight  in  it  were 
all  made  clear.  Men  perceived  that  the  '  Recessional '  was  mere 
sound  ;  that  its  author  had  no  heart  in  it,  and  that  while  with 
front  of  brass  he  sang  of  Christian  peace,  he  was  casting  about 
for  further  feats  of  national  brigandage  and  shame,  that  he  might 
sing  these  with  all  his  soul. 

"In  the  narrower  view,  we  may  be  glad  that  the  difference  be- 
tween English  civilization  and  American  civilization  has  been  so 
sharply  revealed.  We  may  be  glad  to  see  so  clearly  that  we  have 
not  drifted  so  far  from  the  lines  of  progress  that  the  destruction 
of  a  brave  people  fighting  for  liberty  seems  admirable.  We  can 
see  no  glory  in  the  triumph  of  40,000,000  over  300,000.  We  are 
not  stirred  to  joy  by  the  fall  of  a  little  republic  before  a  huge  em- 
pire. We  may  think  with  pride  also  that  evidently  we  do  not 
delight  in  cruelty.  We  do  not  greatly  care  for  brute  force,  we 
are  not  charmed  by  the  savage  spirit  of  aggrandizement.  We 
have  some  belief  that  suffering  calls  more  for  tears  than  for 
laughter,  and  we  have  no  joy  in  battle  for  the  sake  of  battle,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  gold.     We  are  not  of  this  man's  race. 

"Moreover,  in  a  broader  view,  here  is  a  sign  of  progress.  The 
world  has  known  a  time  when  the  singer  of  blood  and  battle  and 
the  glory  of  physical  strength  was  the  dearest  of  all  lyrists.  We 
have  passed  from  that  state  as  from  the  state  of  skin  clothing 
and  the  work  of  the  stone  hatchet.  The  world  at  heart  has  grown 
sick  of  these  things.  It  asks  for  literature  now,  not  so  much  the 
entertainment  of  cleverness  as  some  note  of  help  or  hope.  In  all 
Kipling  has  written  is  no  such  note.  From  the  reading  of  him 
no  man  has  ever  arisen  with  any  renewed  sense  of  the  sorrowful 
state  of  man,  with  any  new  tenderness  for  his  brother,  with  any 
kindlier  or  gentler  purpose,  with  wider  sympathy  or  with  deeper 
feeling. 

"It  is  better  that  such  a  man  should  pass.  After  all,  one  touch 
of  the  universal  heart  is  above  all  possible  achievements  of  style. 
After  all,  it  is  better  to  pity  than  to  be  clever.  After  all,  sym- 
pathy is  the  soul  of  art.     After  all,  it  is  only  love  that  endures." 

As  some  offset  to  this  rather  discouraging  view  of  Kipling's 
future  fame,  it  is  very  lately  reported  that  a  considerable  demand 
exists  in  this  country  for  "  Kim, "  his  latest  story,  and  that  to  meet 
advance  orders  a  first  edition  of  50,000  copies  was  printed. 

In  France,  Kipling's  fame  has  been  in  the  ascendant  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  French  read- 
ers in  1891  by  the  translation  of  his  story,  "The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft,"  in  the  Revue  des  Deicx  Mondes.  Various  other 
tales  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  until  1899  that 
general  popularity  came  to  him,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
public  as  the  fad  of  the  hour.  M.  Andre  Beaunier  wrote  of  him 
in  March  of  that  year  : 

"  Rudyard  Kipling  is  to-day  the  foreign  author  in  fashion.  He 
takes  the  place  of  D'Annunzio,  who  took  the  place  of  Nietzsche, 
who  .  .  .  etc.  The  Parisians  need  to  be  forever  interested  in  a 
foreign  author.  The  vogue  of  each  one  lasts  for  three  or  four 
years.  At  present  there  is  no  one  but  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
everybody  is  telling  everybody  else  with  the  greatest  interest  im- 
aginable that  this  young  man  is  only  thirty-three  years  old,  and 
that  he  was  born  in  India,  brought  up  in  England,  and  returned 
to  India  (here,  anecdotes  without  end)  ;  now  he  is  in  New  York, 
sick,  very  sick,  a  little  better,  on  the  road  to  recovery.  .  .  .  By 
that  time  Kipling's  place  in  England  and  America  had  long  been 
established,  but  to  France  he  was  practically  new,  and  all  hailed 
him  with  delight.  Curiously  enough,  his  'Jungle  Books'  were 
responsible  for  his  popularity.  The  stories  of  animal  life  ap- 
pealed to  the  blase  society  of  Paris,  and  satisfied  their  craving 
for  something  fresh  and  original.  'O  what  joy,'  says  M.  Beau- 
nier in  the  article  already  quoted,  '  what  joy  to  open  a  book  where 
there  is  no  love,  no  "five  o'clocks,"  and  no  soirees  in  the  monde 
rosse  !  What  joy  not  to  find  again  the  inevitable  three — the  hus- 
band, wife,  and  lover  !  Or  the  other  three — the  wife,  husband, 
and  mistress  !  Or  possibly  all  four — the  wife,  lover,  husband, 
and  mistress  !  For  these  are  the  principal  combinations  of  hu- 
man being  that  are  conceived  by  the  jaded  imagination  of  our 
national  novelists.  .  .  .  O  wolves,  elephants,  seals,  welcome!" 

This  period  of  unbounded  delight  in  Kipling,  however,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  more  discriminating  examination  of  the 
ideas  for  which  he  stands.     Mr.  Lauriston  Ward,  in  the  Boston 


Evening  Transcript  (July  20).  thus  writes  of  Kipling's  present 
literary  status  in  France  : 

"As  soon  as  Kipling  was  exposed  to  the  glare  of  publicity  it 
became  painfully  evident  that  he  was  more  than  a  mere  delight- 
ful teller  of  tales.  Investigation  showed  him  to  be  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  English  imperialism,  a  believer  in  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  other 'abominable  doctrines.' 
This  was  no  more,  of  course,  than  his  original  critics  and  admi- 
rers had  known  all  along,  but  the  French  public  now  woke  up  to 
the  fact  for  the  first  time,  and  began  to  find  fault.  They  did  not 
take  back  what  they  had  said  about  his  literary  ability  (they 
even  praised  it  the  more  as  they  knew  his  work  better),  but  they 
rose  in  protest  against  the  views  he  held.  First  and  foremost 
they  charged  him  with  immorality.  They  claimed  that  he  owned 
no  ruling  principle  but  force,  that  he  glorified  armed  oppression 
and  slaughter,  and  preached  the  folly  of  Christian  sentiments." 

The  writer  quotes  the  following  from  Mme.  Bentzon,  the 
French  critic : 

"The  human  butcheries  which  have  had  his  [Kipling's]  ap- 
proval probably  owe  to  him  what  murder  owes  to  certain  sensa- 
tional reports  and  sanguinary  suggestions.  In  his  eyes  .  .  . 
there  is  nothing  criminal  or  shameful  but  weakness  and  coward- 
ice ...  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  to  hear  Kipling's  mo- 
rality praised  in  America — it  was  at  the  distribution  of  diplomas 
at  Harvard.  '  Manly  morality,'  added  the  orator,  a  very  young 
graduate.  'Women  can  not  be  judges  of  it;  Kipling  did  not 
write  for  them.'  In  a  country  where  women  are  raised  to  the 
state  of  guardian  deities  the  mere  fact  of  disdainfully  refusing 
them  the  right  of  appreciating  a  moralist  sufficiently  indicates 
the  strength  of  the  philtre  which  Kipling  administers  to  the 
young  men  of  this  generation  to  harden  them." 

Mr.  Ward  comments  on  this  as  follows  : 

"If  France  doesn't  like  Kipling's  morality  any  better  than 
this,  she  certainly  can  not  be  expected  to  rejoice  in  his  imperial- 
istic tendencies.  Kipling  is  quite  spoiled  for  some  by  this  fact. 
Others,  however,  like  M.  Bordeaux,  while  resenting  his  doc- 
trines, admire  his  work,  and  inwardly  long  for  an  author  to  play 
the  same  role  in  France.  '  It  is  not  the  reflection  of  England 
that  we  shall  look  for  in  Rudyard  Kipling,'  says  M.  Bordeaux. 
'  What  we  shall  admire  in  him  is  an  active  and  energetic  human- 
ity, a  humanity  quivering  with  youth  and  ardor.  Doubtless  we 
may  sigh  as  we  reflect  that  this  young  man  is  backed  by  all  the 
vigor  of  a  great  and  self-conscious  people,  that  the  language 
which  he  uses  is  spread  over  all  the  globe,  and  that  so  many 
men,  confident  in  themselves  and  proud  of  their  nation,  vibrate 
with  the  same  emotions  that  stir  him,  and  regard  the  world  with 
the  same  calm  fortitude.  Doubtless,  too,  we  long,  with  a  great 
patriotic  longing,  that  our  rejuvenated  France  might  follow,  in 
as  vehement  a  young  author,  her  fertile  activity,  her  old-time 
generosity,  her  clear  judgment,  and  that  limpid  tenderness  which 
bathes  her  genius,  which  the  foreign  author  does  not  know.'  ' 


METROPOLITAN   PROVINCIALISM    IN    ART   AND 

LETTERS. 

MORE  than  thirty  years  ago,  Lowell,  in  "A  Great  Public 
Character,"  remarked  that  a  certain  provincialism  at- 
tached to  American  history  and  life,  and  attributed  this  mainly 
to  the  absence  of  "any  great  and  acknowledged  center  of  na- 
tional life,"  and  to  the  lack  of  "the  varied  stimulus,  the  inexor- 
able criticism,  the  many-sided  opportunity  of  a  great  metropolis, 
the  inspiring  reinforcement  of  an  undivided  national  conscious- 
ness." Every  other  great  country  in  the  world,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  has  its  one  great  metropolis,  which  is  its  largest 
city  and  at  once  the  capital  of  its  political,  social,  religious,  liter- 
ary, artistic,  and  commercial  life,  and  thus  performs  the  indis- 
pensable function  of  the  heart  in  the  human  anatomy,  receiving 
and  giving  forth  the  life-streams  from  which  the  whole  is  ener- 
gized. America  alone  has  no  such  geographical  heart.  Through 
an  often  lamented  political  compromise  early  in  its  history,  its 
two  great  cities.  New  York  ami  Philadelphia,  were  passed  by, 
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and  the  capital  set  down  in  a  wilderness,  which  was  to  be  made 
to  order  into  a  national  metropolis.  The  result  has  been,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  a  governmental  center  in  Washington,  an  art 
center  perhaps  in  Pittsburg  or  Philadelphia,  a  literary  center 
(until  recently)  in  Boston,  and  a  commercial  center  in  New 
York  ;  and  that  the  dignity,  breadth,  and  centering  of  interests 
which  great  governmental  functions  and  the  great  national  mu- 
seums and  library  would  have  brought  to  New  York  have  been 
wholly  lost,  and  the  real  metropolis  of  the  country  is  given  over 
almost  exclusively  to  an  atmosphere  of  commerce  and  fierce 
money-getting.  Provincialism  springs,  Lowell  thought,  in  some 
great  measure  from  "our  absorption  in  the  practical,  as  we 
politely  call  it,  meaning  the  material "  ;  and  so  our  metropolis, 
instead  of  radiating  broad  and  statesmanlike  views  of  national 
life  and  literary  culture,  is  celebrated  the  world  over  chiefly  for 
its  money-getting  and  its  misgovernment.  In  The  Atlantic 
Mont  lily  (August)  Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball  points  out  some  of 
the  benumbing  effects  of  this  thick  commercial  atmosphere  of 
the  large  cities,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis,  upon  even  col- 
lege-bred men.  This  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  what  he  calls 
"the  new  provincialism."  He  takes  as  an  illustration  what  one 
would  suppose  to  be  a  shining  home  of  cultivated  discourse,  the 
sumptuous  new  "  University  Club  "  of  New  York.     He  writes  : 

"  It  was  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  University  Club  of  New  York, 
to  cite  a  personal  experience,  that  some  one  passed  on  a  good 
story  ('good'  because  of  the  person  whom  it  concerned)  of  a 
well-known  man  of  letters — a  constant  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zines, one  who  has  been  talked  of  for  the  presidency  of  more  than 
one  leading  university  in  the  East — only  to  have  the  question 
asked,  after  the  acquiescently  polite  laugh  had  subsided,  'And 
who  is  Mr.  Blank? '  The  man  who  had  passed  on  the  story  had 
himself  to  give  the  answer,  after  a  short  but  hopeless  pause — a 
case  of  humiliation  in  a  way  like  explaining  the  point  of  ones 
joke.  It  was  on  a  '  Story-Tellers'  Night '  at  the  same  club,  when 
one  of  the  best-known  writers  in  New  York  itself  arose  to  speak, 
— a  man  known  also  for  his  practical  services  in  reforming  tene- 
ment-house life. — that  a  little  group  of  two  lawyers,  a  doctor, 
and  a  business  man  leaned  forward  to  whisper,  in  uncertainty: 
'He's  written  some  book,  hasn't  he?     What  is  it?' 

"So  far  as  these  incidents  are  typical, — and  they  are  easy  to 
be  matched  by  any  critical  observer  of  life  in  New  York  or  our 
other  largest  cities, — they  illustrate  the  absence  of  just  what  one 
would  with  reason  expect  to  find  in  a  club  whose  members  are 
university  men,  that  wideness  of  interest  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  supposed  to  give.  That  the  same  spirit  of  absorption  in 
one's  own  calling  should  invade  and  obsess  such  a  club,  no  less 
than  the  ordinary  club,  reveals  the  extent  of  '  that  narrowness  of 
localism  of  thought  or  interest '  which  was  once  the  mark  of  rural 
provincialism,  but  is  now  even  more  the  mark  of  metropolitan 
provincialism.  The  evidence,  on  entering  the  club,  to  one  who 
knows  the  '-nembers,  is  a  visual  demonstration.  It  is  like  a  scene 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  brokers  gather  about  the  posts  of  the 
various  stocks,  so  here  are  groups  of  lawyers,  doctors,  business 
men,  and  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  corner,  men  of  art  and  letters; 
those  of  each  group  talking  'the  shop'  of  their  own  calling.  It 
is  the  law  of  natural  selection,  applied  where  the  fittest  feel  most 
strenuously  the  struggle  for  survival,  so  that  even  in  moments 
of  relaxation  they  miss  the  contacts  which  it  should  be  the  pecu- 
liar mission  of  the  place  to  give." 

The  unfortunate  thing,  says  Mr.  Kimball,  is  that  the  money- 
getting  game  claims  so  overwhelming  a  majority  of  the  players 
that  few  are  left  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  literature,  art,  and 
true  statesmanship  have  also  their  prices.     He  concludes  : 

"Mention  is  perhaps  made  to  a  Crcesus  of  a.  certain  successful 
young  author  or  painter,  whose  books  or  pictures  find  a  modest 
market  and  appreciative  criticism.  'And  what  does  the  young 
man  make?'  Crcesus  is  most  likely  to  ask.  '  Three  thousand  a 
year,'  is  a  probable  reply.  'Why,  I  pay  my  confidential  short- 
hand man  as  much  as  that,'  has  been  the  comment  of  Crcesus  on 
more  than  one  such  occasion.  Crcesus  does  not  mean  this  for 
contempt,  however  contemptuous  the  sound.  It  is  really  a  case 
of  surprise.     How  can  there  be  '  success  '  in  a  game  where  the 


winnings  are  so  insignificant?  From  the  point  of  view  of  Crcesus 
no  game  of  that  sort  can  be  'worth  while.'  The  fun  the  author 
or  artist  gets  out  of  playing  it  passes  the  comprehension  of 
Crcesus.  He  is  too  provincial  to  understand  it,  or  to  try  to.  So 
with  the  game  of  pretentious  society,  as  it  is  played  by  the  rich- 
est people  in  our  largest  cities.  Such  society  is  not,  of  deliberate 
knowledge  and  malice  aforethought,  contemptuous  of  literature, 
art,  and  music.  Representatives  of  the  arts  are  not  purposely 
excluded.  They  do  not  know  how  to  play  the  game  ;  or,  if  they 
do,  do  not  care  for  it. 

"The  attitude  of  pretentious  society,  as  a  whole,  toward  the 
higher  things,  tho  one  more  of  indifferent  ignorance  than  of  stud- 
ied contempt,  is  by  no  means  without  its  importance.  The  con- 
stant pose  of  this  class  before  the  public  eye,  through  the  exag- 
gerated photography  of  the  press,  popularizes  its  Philistinism. 
This  may  be  as  grievous  in  London  as  in  New  York, — the  late 
Dr.  Creighton,  the  accomplished  Bishop  of  London,  held  that  the 
English  have  a  positive  contempt  for  knowledge  of  itself  without 
practical  results,— but  in  London  Philistinism  is  restrained  by 
institutions  and  conventions.  There  is  in  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, no  club  corresponding  to  the  Athenaeum  Club  of  London  ; 
one  that  can  confer  the  same  prestige  on  a  member,  that  can  so 
determine  his-status.  .  .  .  Our  cities  grow  huger  and  huger,  but 
the 'intellectual  metropolis'  is  still  at  a  diminishing  distance. 
Energized  with  an  unequaled  and  astonishing  activity  of  brain, 
the  life  of  the  modern  non-intellectual  metropolis  divides  itself 
more  and  more  into  separate  callings  and  careers,  each  in  turn 
narrowing  still  further  as  it  is  further  defined  and  specialized. 
The  result  of  this  new  provincialism  is  summed  up  in  a  preg- 
naut  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  his  final  word  on  America: 
•  What  really  dissatisfies  in  American  civilization  is  the  want  of 
the  interesting' — a  charm  that  no  individual  or  civilization  can 
have  without  a  widening  appreciation  of  all  that  is  interesting." 


MOST   POPULAR    BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

T3  EPORTS  from  leading  bookdealers  and  librarians  through- 
^  out  the  country  (sent  to  The  World' s  Work,  August)  in- 
dicate that  the  following  were  the  most  widely  read  books  for  the 
four  weeks  preceding  July  i : 

Book-Dealers'  Kil ports. 


The  Crisis — Churchill. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Kunkle. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Ulyn. 
Truth  Dexter— McCall.  • 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thomp- 
son. 

The  Puppet  Crown — McGrath. 

Penelope's     Irish     Experiences  — 
Wiggm. 

The  Octopus — Norris. 

Like  Another  Helen -Horton. 

Graustark    McCutcheon. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly. 

Eben  Holden — Bacheller. 

A  Sailor's  Log-    Evans. 

Sir  Christopher — Goodwin. 

Jack  Raymond — Voynich. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road— Frothing- 
ham. 


17.  Juletty— McElroy. 

18.  Monsieur  Heaucaire — Tarkington. 

19.  Betsy  Ross  — Hotchkiss. 

20.  A  Journey  to  Nature— Mowbray. 

21.  Uncle  Terry— Munn. 

22.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip — 

Purnham. 
Up  from  Slavery— Washington. 
The   Life  and  Death  of  Richard 

Vea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 
A    Pair    of    Patient    Lovers— 

Ho  wells, 

26.  The  Tower  of  Wye — Babcock. 

27.  The     Successors    of    Mary     I.  — 

Phelps 

28.  Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer. 

29.  A  Carolina  Cavalier — KgglesLon. 

30.  The     Observations    of     Henry — 

Jerome. 


24. 


-5- 


Librarians'  Reports. 


9' 
10. 

1 1. 
12. 

'3' 
14. 


Alice  of  Old  Vincennes—  Thomp-    16 

son. 
The  Crisis — Churchill.  17. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle.     18, 
Eben  Holden— Bacheller. 


19. 

The   Life  and    Death    of    Richard  20. 

Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett.  21. 
Eleanor — Ward. 

The  Cardinal's    Snuff-Box—  Har-  22. 

land.  23. 
The    Life     of     Phillips    Brooks — 

Allen.  24. 

Oinncy  Adams  Sawyer— Pidgin.  25. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King— Craw-  26. 

ford. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn.  27. 

Up  from  Slavery— Washington.  28. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike— Lloyd.  29. 
Uncle  Terry  — Munn. 

The    Life    and    Letters  of   T.    H.  30. 

Huxley— Huxley. 


When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 
—Major. 

Babs  the  Impossible     ( '.rand. 

A  Sailor's  Log — Evans. 

The  Master  Christian — Corelli. 

The  Octopus— Norris. 

Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den—Anon. 

Her  Mountain  Love — Garland. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  — 
Tarkington. 

TheMainwaring  Affair— Barbour. 

Like  Another  Helen— Horton. 

Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase— Rose- 
bery. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold — Johnston. 

Grau  stark — McCutcheon. 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Tour — 
Burnham. 

In  the  Name  of  Woman— Mar- 
chand. 
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THE   NEW   LITERARY    REVOLUTION. 

SOME  of  the  best  literary  minds  of  England,  like  those  of 
America,  have  lately  taken  serious  note  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  come  over  literary  taste  in  the  past  few  years,  due, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  vast  new  army  of 
readers  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  formerly  did  not 
read  at  all  or  whose  reading  was  in  fields  that  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  called  literature.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  is  pointed  out,  we  have  not  only  a  reading 
public  that  is  to  be  numbered  by  millions,  but  that  is  almost  to- 
tally devoid  of  standards  of  literary  taste  or  of  literary  traditions 
of  any  sort.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  re- 
marks a  writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review  (London,  July).  To 
such  readers,  "The  Master  Christian"  of  Marie  Corelli  or  "When 
Knighthood  Was  In  Flower"  is  actually  the  summit  of  human 
attainment ;  and  should  these  readers,  through  any  happy 
chance,  be  acquainted  at  all  with  "Romola"  or  "Vanity  Fair," 
the  latter  books  would  unhesitatingly  be  set  down  as  inferior  to 
the  former.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  future  of  literature  is 
evident;  and  the  fact  that  hasty,  "half-baked,"  unliterary  work 
commands  financial  rewards  beyond  anything  ever  dreamt  of 
before  is  said  even  now  to  be  profoundly  influencing  English  and 
American  writers.     Says  The  Quarterly  Review  critic  : 

"  We  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  merit  of  novels  and  their  popularity  has  never  been  of 
a  kind  so  anomalous,  so  independent  of  any  serious  literary 
standards,  as  it  is  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  moment. 
We  are  not  here  maintaining  that  the  best  novels  of  to-day  are 
not  as  good  as  the  best  novels  of  yesterday  ;  nor  are  we  denying 
that  the  best  modern  novels  command  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  a  considerable  body  of  readers.  The  fact — and  it  is  a  re- 
markable one — which  we  have  in  view  is  this  :  that  tho  the  best 
novels  of  to-day  are  very  far  from  being  neglected,  the  popular- 
ity they  attain  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which,  of 
recent  years,  has  been  attained  by  certain  of  the  worst.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  bad  novels  which  do  not  succeed  at  all. 
We  do  not  refer  to  these :  they  are  of  no  interest  to  anybody. 
But  putting  them  aside,  and  confining  our  attention  to  such  as 
have  excited  public  interest  to  any  appreciable  degree,  we  might 
almost  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  number  of  their  readers  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  conspicuousness  not  of  their  merits  but 
of  their  defects 

"Now  let  us  compare  the  past  condition  with  the  present.  To 
events  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  exact  date  ;  but  we  may  say  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  change  began  to  come  over 
the  public  taste,  which  has,  year  by  year  since  then,  been  grow- 
ing more  marked  and  remarkable,  until  now,  to  many  observers, 
it  seems  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  Putting  aside  that  enor- 
mous majority  of  novels  which  secure  little  attention  either  from 
the  few  or  the  many,  and  confining  ourselves  to  those  which,  to 
some  appreciable  degree,  have  gained  the  approval  of  one  class 
or  the  other,  we  shall  find  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  to  be  this  :  that  whereas  formerly  the  novels  which 
had  most  readers  were  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  compe- 
tent judges,  were  the  best,  those  which  notoriously  have  the 
most  readers  now  are  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  compe- 
tent judges,  are  among  the  worst :  that  others,  which  all  compe- 
tent judges  place  highest  as  literature  amongst  the  works  of  ex- 
isting novelists,  are,  of  the  contemporary  novels  which  can  be 
called  popular  at  all,  those  whose  popularity  is  confined  to  the 
narrowest  circle  ;  whilst  between  these  two  groups  there  is  an- 
other composed  of  novels,  incomparably  better,  but  very  much 
less  popular,  than  the  worst ;  and  incomparably  worse,  but  very 
much  more  popular,  than  the  best." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  verify  these  statements  by  certain  typi- 
cal instances,  selecting  for  examination  the  novels  of  Meredith, 
Hard)',  Mrs.  Ward,  Anthony  Hope,  Weyman,  Hall  Caine,  Miss 
Cholmondeley,  Miss  Corelli,  and  others,  who  represent  the 
modern  novel  in  all  its  varieties  of  merit  or  demerit.  Of  these 
only  the  first  two  writers,  he  asserts,  would  be  selected,  in  spite 
of  some  undoubted  faults,  by  critics  of  all  schools  as  nearest  to 


the  standard  of  the  classic  English  novelists.  Each  has  "  brooded 
and  meditated  oveT  the  lot  of  man  as  a  whole, "  each  also  possesses, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  art.  a  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of 
society.  Yet  how  do  these  two  writers  stand  in  respect  of  popu- 
larity? Of  the  whole  list  of  novelists  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith and  Mr.  Hardy  "are  those  whose  circle  of  readers  is  small- 
est."    Why  is  this  the  case?    The  writer  replies: 

"The  reason  can  not  be  that  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Meredith  are 
suffering  from  any  accidental  neglect — that  they  are  not  read  be- 
cause they  happen  to  have  escaped  notice.  They  are  read  and 
admired  by  a  minority  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  forced 
them  on  the  attention  of  the  majority,  had  the  majority  been  able 
to  appreciate  them.  Nor  again  can  they  be  unpopular  because, 
like  Mr.  Pater  in  his  'Marius, '  they  deal  with  aspects  of  life 
which  only  a  few  can  understand,  or  which  the  many  would  turn 
away  from  as  too  serious  for  works  of  fiction.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  they  deal  with  life  as  the  ordinary  man  experiences  it.  In 
the  second  place,  serious  as  their  thought  and  intention  is,  no 
serious  intellectual  problems  are  ever  obtruded  by  them  on  their 
readers  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  this  discussion  of  serious  prob- 
lems by  a  novelist,  even  when  obtruded  in  its  least  artistic  form, 
is  not  itself  any  bar  to  popularity,  as  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ward  will 
show.  Of  all  the  novelists  to  whom  we  have  just  now  referred, 
Mrs.  Ward  is  the  one  whose  seriousness  is  most  portentous  ;  and 
yet,  with  two  exceptions,  her  popularity  is  far  the  widest." 

With  Meredith  and  Hardy  the  writer  contrasts  the  two  most 
popular  British  novelists  of  the  present  day — Mr.  Hall  Caine  and 
Miss  Marie  Corelli.  After  a  very  lengthy  examination  of  their 
writings,  his  conclusion  is  not  flattering  either  to  their  literary  art 
or  to  their  knowledge  of  life.  Each,  he  says,  takes  up  a  cheap 
prejudice  (in  both  cases  the  anti-clerical  one)  and  exploits  it 
cheaply  and  superficially  for  the  delight  of  a  cheap  and  superficial 
public,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
or  she  is  writing.  Of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  attempts  at  depicting  cur- 
rent English  religious  life  in  "The  Christian,"  the  writer  says: 

"Now  no  one  who  possesses  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
society  will  require  to  be  told  that  this  nonsensical  picture  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  which  it  affects  to  be  rep- 
resentative than  the  policeman  in  a  pantomime,  playing  at  leap- 
frog with  the  clown,  reluctant  innocence.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Caine  himself  does  not  really  believe  this  ;  for  the  principal  vic- 
tim of  aristocratic  vice  described  by  him  he  represents,  with  acci- 
dental candor,  as  being  nearly  as  vicious  as  her  seducer.  Finally, 
is  it  a  fact  that  the  men  who  vitiate  women  nearly  all  of  them 
belong  to  that  corrupt  minority,  the  rich?  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  or  of  country  villages 
where  no  rich  men  exist,  must  know  that  such  an  assertion  is 
false.  In  a  word,  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Caine,  when  the)-  pur- 
port to  be  describing  the  moral  conditions  of  the  world,  are  either 
ignorantly  uttering  nonsense,  sincerely  believing  it  to  be  true,  or 
are  merely  mouthing  at  random  in  order  to  attract  an  audience." 

The  critic's  conclusions  are  very  interesting.  We  have  here, 
he  says,  in  "The  Christian"  and  "The  Master  Christian,"  "the 
two  novels  amongst  all  the  English  novels  of  the  day  which  have 
secured,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  largest  number  of  readers"  ; 
yet  these  two,  "when  tested  by  any  serious  literary  standards, 
may  be  safely  set  down  as  the  worst."     He  continues  : 

"  Why  has  the  normal  relation  between  the  merits  of  novels 
and  their  popularity — the  rule  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  hith- 
erto generally  prevailed — why  has  this  been  in  the  present  day 
so  strikingly  inverted?  The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  not 
because  it  relates  to  these  books  themselves  or  their  writers,  but 
because  it  relates  to  the  mental  condition  of  an  enormous  class 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.  What  is  there  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  reading  public  that  makes  the  worst  novels  of  our 
time  so  much  more  popular  than  the  best?  What  is  it,  indeed, 
that  makes  them  popular  at  all? 

"The  former  of  these  questions  has,  under  its  most  general  as- 
pect, been  recently  discussed  in  a  volume  by  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, entitled  '  Colloquies  of  Criticism,  or  Literature  and  Demo- 
cratic Patronage'  ;  and  the  answer  there  given  is,  we  believe. 
the  true  one.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  development  of 
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the  middle  and  the  lower-middle  class  which  took  place  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  new  reading  pub- 
lic, five  or  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  old,  has  lately  been 
brought  into  existence — a  public  whose  appetite  and  leisure  for 
reading,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth, 
have  altogether  outstripped  its  knowledge  and  its  power  of  as- 
*  similating  true  literary  culture.  But,  tho  wanting  in  taste  and 
knowledge,  this  public  is  not  wanting  in  curiosity.  Entirely  un- 
trained in  scientific  or  theological  thought,  it  can  not  help  think- 
ing about  religion  in  its  relation  to  modern  knowledge.  Con- 
scious of  the  novelty  and  the  limitations  of  its  own  circumstances, 
it  is  eager  to  enter  into  the  conditions,  the  life,  and  the  tastes  of 
the  leisured  classes  ;  and  any  book  which,  in  a  popular  manner, 
professes  to  lay  bare  for  it  the  mysteries  of  science,  religion,  and 
society  appeals  to  some  of  the  keenest  of  its  mental  tastes  and 
ambitions.  It  is  to  this  new,  and  as  yet  half-educated  public  that 
writers  like  Mr.  Caine  and  Miss  Corelli  are  able  to  offer  them- 
selves, undetected,  as  serious  thinkers,  with  a  real  comprehension 
of  life — as  being  specially  familiar  with  science,  history,  and 
theology,  the  ethos  of  churches,  and  the  manners  of  '  tip-top  ' 
drawing-rooms.  Such  writers  as  these  have  never  had  such  a 
public  before — a  public  with  brains  enough  to  read  novels  and 
money  enough  to  buy  them  ;  possessed  of  sufficient  education  to 
make  it  eager  to  be  taught  the  truth,  provided  it  be  by  the  easy 
methods  of  the  novelist,  but  with  too  little  education  to  enable  it 
to  discriminate  true  teaching  from  false.     Such  a  public  is  the 

natural  prey  of  intellectual  impostors 

"The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  in  our  judgment,  as 
follows.  The  effect  which  the  growth  of  the  reading  public  in 
England — the  conversion  of  what  was  once  an  aristocracy  into  a 
huge  heterogeneous  democracy — has  had  thus  far  on  the  literary 
qualit'y  of  our  fiction,  has,  if  we  judge  that  fiction  by  any  serious 
standard,  been,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  a  very  high  degree. 
It  has,  in  the  first  place,  enabled  writers  who  never  could  have 
written  well  to  acquire,  by  pleasing  a  public  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, a  popularity  which  tends  to  perpetuate,  as  a  standard  of 
treatment  and  style,  errors  and  vulgarities  which  would  other- 
wise have  condemned  them  to  deserved  oblivion;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  has  tempted  writers  capable  of  better  things  to 
lower  their  standard  of  excellence  in  order  to  achieve  popularity 
by  condescension  to  popular  taste.  At  best,  it  has  tempted  them 
to  be  impatient  of  the  leisurely  and  conscientious  care  necessary 
to  produce  really  classical  literature,  since  the  merits  of  such  lit- 
erature would  repel  rather  than  attract  their  patrons.  The  only 
novelists  who  can  resist  these  demoralizing  influences  are  those 
whose  literary  self-respect  forbids  them  to  consider  the  multi- 
tude, or  those  who  have  been  rendered  by  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  its  pecuniary  patronage.  It  is,  then,  these  two  classes 
of  writers  to  whom  we  must,  at  the  present  juncture,  turn  for  the 
preservation  of  the  novel  as  a  serious  form  of  literature  ;  and  we 
must  look  forward  meanwhile  to  the  days — we  may  hope  they 
are  not  far  distant — when  the  deepening  of  education  and  a 
growing  familiarity  with  great  literary  examples  will  enable  the 
masses  to  exercise  their  literary  franchise  with  more  taste  and 
insight  than  they  now  display." 


SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


NOTES. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  first  folio  Shakespeare  was  received  at 
a  recent  sale  in  London,  where  a  copy  in  fairly  good  condition  brought 
$8,6oo,  the  record  price. 

INQUIRIES  recently  made  by  the  London  Bookman  show  that  there  are 
not  more  than  forty  novelists  in  England  who  can  live  in  a  reasonable  way 
on  the  profits  of  their  books  alone,  altho  eighty-five  live  on  the  combined 
receipts  of  their  royalties  and  serial  rights.  Only  fifteen  or  twenty  receive 
an  important  part  of  their  incomes  from  American  royalties,  while  only 
three  or  four  can  usually  count  on  getting  more  from  America  than  from 
England. 

Mr.  William  E.  Foster  of  the  Providence  Public  Library  has  given 
some  further  facts  concerning  the  "Standard  Library  "  of  the  world's  best 
books  lately  established  by  him  in  that  institution.  In  reply  to  the  criti- 
cism that  $io,ooo,  the  supposed  sum  necessary  for  this  collection,  could  be 
better  spent  in  some  other  way,  he  states  that  the  total  cost  of  the  1,013 
volumes  was  $1,195,  two-thirds  of  which  were  already  in  the  general  library. 
He  adds  :  "The  use  made  of  the  '  Standard  Library  '  thus  far  has  served  to 
deepen  our  sense  of  its  value,  in  emphasizing  the  permanent  rather  than 
the  ephemeral  in  literature.  Yet,  on  the  part  of  the  readers  themselves 
who  use  this  room,  there  is  no  such  ulterior  purposes  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  present  to  their  minds.  A  glance  at  their  absorbed  faces  will  show 
that  it  is  enough  for  them  that  these  authors  are  yielding  them  keenest  en- 
joyment." 


AUTOMOBILE    RACING. 

HTHE  greatest  long-distance  automobile  race  on  record,  from 
*■  Paris  to  Berlin,  of  which  the  daily  press  has  contained  ex- 
tended accounts,  was  more  sensational  than  satisfactory  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  mechanical  expert,  Dr.  Robert  Grim- 
shaw,  who  writes  about  it,  from  Germany,  to  The  American 
Machinist.  The  distance  was  about  750  miles,  over  all  kinds  of 
roads,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  the  route  was  patrolled  by 
hundreds  of  stewards.  Seventy-two  machines  were  in  at  the 
finish,  and  the  winner,  M.  Fournier,  who  received  costly  prizes 
offered  by  the  French  President  and  the  German  Emperor,  cov- 
ered the  distance  in  between  16  and  17  hours.  The  lessons  of  the 
race,  according  to  Dr.  Grimsbaw,  are  valuable,  but  somewhat 
unexpected.     He  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 

"The  first  is,  that  the  manufactures  of  such  conveyances  have 
not  succeeded  in  their  attempt  at  producing  machines  which  will 
stand  every-day  wear  at  high  speed,  such  as  is  achieved  by  the 
locomotive,  the  marine  engine,  and  other  mechanical  combina- 
tions which  are  at  work  all  around  its,  and  which  stand  use  and 
abuse  with  little  complaint  or  breakage.  With  every  new  type 
of  locomotive  engine  for  railway  purposes  there  is  usually  found 
some  one  element  of  trouble  common  to  all ;  it  may  be  that  the 
cross-head  runs  hot,  or  the  staybolts  break,  or  what  not.  This 
defect  shows  itself  on  all  machines  of  the  same  type,  and  may  be 
done  away  with  by  changes  in  design  or  construction,  leaving 
the  new  machine  serviceable.  But  in  the  automobiles  of  the 
same  type — sister  machines,  so  to  say — there  seems  to  be  no  one 
part  more  tender  than  another,  because  all  seem  to  let  go  with 
impartial  frequency — frame,  gearing,  engine  proper,  generators, 
subsidiary  parts,  tires.  'Spares'  must  be  carried  to  an  absurd 
extent.  Despite  the  speed  which  has  been  shown  by  some  of 
these  machines,  the  gross  horse-power  compared  with  the  work, 
as  represented  by  the  product  of  weight  and  distance,  is  high  ; 
and  compared  with  the  weight  and  revolutions  the  net  horse- 
power is  low.  That  is,  the  friction,  both  of  the  conveyance  and 
of  the  engine  and  gearing,  is  high,  and  this  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  structure  is  stiff  where  it  should  be  limber, 
and  vice  versa. 

"The  fact  that,  taking  the  productions  of  any  one  maker,  there 
are  so  many  rapidly  succeeding  and  widely  differing  '  models, ' 
proves  (1)  that  the  builders  are  not  sure  of  themselves,  and  (2) 
that  the  conditions  of  ordering,  the  relation  between  amateur 
driver  and  half-amateur  constructor,  are  such  that  prolonged 
experience  with  any  one  type  is  almost  impossible.  Every  pur- 
chaser wants  something  entirely  different  from  the  preceding 
ones  ;  each  time  an  entirely  new  design  has  to  be  made.  Ship- 
building— even  warship-building,  where  the  hull  and  armament 
plans  are  turned  over  to  the  engine  designer  with  the  cool  de- 
mand to  utilize  the  remaining  space  for  his  boilers  and  engines — 
is  nothing  to  the  conditions  here. 

"The  second  lesson  is  that  automobile  racing,  as  a  sport,  is  no 
sport.  To  sit  for  eight  hours  in  a  cramped  position,  in  leather 
clothing,  with  mask  and  goggles,  and  endure  the  physical  dis- 
comfort arising  from  wind  and  dust  and  jolting,  and  the  mental 
strain  arising  from  the  necessary  watchfulness,  is  no  fun  ;  and 
adding  to  this  that  the  racing  medium,  considered  in  itself,  is 
utterly  unsympathetic  and  devoid  of  ambition  and  eagerness  in 
the  competition — where  is  your  sport?  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  general  conditions  of  such  a  race  preclude  any 
'brushes'  between  competitors.  It  is  like  a  boat-race  where 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  two  crews  '  side  and  side, '  and  each 
rows  solemnly  over  the  course,  and  back,  in  his  turn. 

"The  third  lesson  is,  that  even  were  automobile  racing  sports- 
manlike when  the  conditions  were  favorable,  these  conditions 
can  not  again  be  made  favorable.  For  weeks  beforehand  the 
course  between  Paris  and  Berlin  was  placarded  with  notices  of 
the  coming  race,  and  rules  laid  down  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
competitors  and  of  the  general  public.  Committeemen  with  blue 
and  with  yellow  flags  were  on  hand  at  short  distances  apart; 
mounted  police  were  strung  along  the  road  the  entire  distance — 
and  for  all  that  a  man  and  a  child,  among  the  spectators,  were 
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killed.  Outside  of  that,  the  general  public,  however  much  ex- 
cited and  interested,  was  decidedly  impeded  in  its  every-day 
work. 

"The  accidents  to  machines  and  drivers  were  so  numerous  as 
to  be  impossible  to  record.  I  will  only  say  that  in  attempting  to 
pass  a  machine  ahead,  one  of  the  two  German  automobiles,  ow- 
ing to  the  dust  cloud,  and  perhaps  to  defective  steering,  was  run 
into  a  tree  and  ditched,  and  one  of  its  occupants  had  a  broken 
arm,  leg,  skull,  and  ribs,  and  will  probably  lose  one  eye. 

"Taking  it 'by  and  large, '  this  race  has  probably  done  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  entire  automobile  industry.  It  has  de- 
monstrated (at  the  cost  of  two  human  lives  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars)  that  the  machines  are  dangerous  and  unreliable  at 
high  speeds,  .  .  .  and  the  entire  poetry  of  the  thing — what  little 
there  was— has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The  real  value  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  shown  to  be  in  its  adaptability  to  slow  and  rea- 
sonably rapid  conveyance  on  ordinary  roads  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  traffic,  and  builders  will  do  well  to  'get  in  out  of  the 
wet, '  and  stop  building  machines  for  races  which  are  torture  to 
those  taking  part  and  dangerous  both  to  competitors  and  specta- 
tors— and  which,  furthermore,  in  all  probability,  no  government 
will  allow  to  be  repeated." 


CAN    CATTLE    TRANSMIT    CONSUMPTION     TO 
HUMAN    BEINGS? 

CATTLE  are  peculiarly  prone  to  tuberculosis,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  supposed  that  their  form  of  the  disease  was  the 
same  as  that  to  which  the  human  race  is  subject.  On  this  belief 
rest  all  the  precautions  that  are  being  taken  to-day  by  boards  of 
health  to  see  that  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  contract  dis- 
ease by  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals.  Something  of  a  sensation,  therefore,  has  been  created 
by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch, 'the  German  expert,  before 
the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London,  that  tuberculosis  in  man 
and  tuberculosis  in  cattle  are  radically-different  diseases.  That 
cattle  can  not  take  the  disease  from  man,  has,  he  says,  been  ab- 
solutely proved,  and  he  believes  that  the  converse  is  true.  If  so, 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  conta- 
gion is  shut  out,  and  it  should  be  easier  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
scourge  than  has  been  thought.  Dr.  Koch  believes  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  importance  of  this  discovery,  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, is  of  course  very  great.  It  was  thus  commented  upon  by 
some  Washington  scientific  experts,  according  to  a  despatch  in 
the  New  York  Herald  (July  24)  : 

"The  importance  of  the  discovery  is  recognized  as  being  two- 
fold. It  not  only  does  away  with  the  fear  generally  entertained 
that  tuberculosis  may  be  contracted  by  persons  consuming  meats 
or  milk  from  animals  affected  by  the  disease,  but  it  will  probably 
lead  to  a  modification  of  the  existing  regulations  providing  for 
the  destruction  of  such  meats  and  milk.  For  this  latter  reason 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  takes 
a  lively  interest. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  fully  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the 
regulations  of  his  department,  as  well  as  upon  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  German  and  other  European  governments  on 
American  meats,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  danger  of  the  intro- 
duction of  tuberculosis  by  allowing  them  to  be  imported." 

Dr.  Alonzo  D.  Melvin,  the  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  said : 

"I  shall  be  much  interested  in  obtaining  full  details  of  Profes- 
sor Koch's  discovery  and  learning  the  methods  of  investigation 
by  which  he  reached  his  conclusions.  It  would  seem  to  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  have  arrived  at  positive  results  without  ex- 
periments on  human  subjects,  which  he  can  not  have  made.  It 
maj'  be,  however,  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  per- 
sons who  have  consumed  meat  and  milk  from  animals  which  it 
has  been  discovered  subsequently  were  affected  with  the  disease. 
In  our  work  we  have  acted  on  the  theory  that  the  disease  could 
be  communicated  to  human  beings,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
department  have  been  framed  on  that  theory.     That  it  can  be 


communicated  to  other  lower  animals  is  not  disputed  by  Profes- 
sor Koch,  and  our  experiments  have  shown  that  it  can  be.  We 
have  recently  been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
herd  of  cattle  near  Washington  which  had  become  affected  by  the 
disease.  The  report  of  these  experiments  has  not  yet  I r^-en  re- 
ceived at  the  department,  but  they  have  shown  that  the  disease 
can  be  communicated  to  other  lower  animals,  such  as  guinea- 
pigs.  These  animals,  when  fed  with  milk  from  the  diseased 
cows,  have  developed  tuberculosis." 

In  the  congress  itself,  and  among  experts  abroad,  Dr.  Koch's 
announcement  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  skepticism. 
Dr.  Paul  Brouardel.of  Paris,  who  read  a  paper  urging  international 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  openly  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  the  truth  of  the  report.  In  an  interview  published  in 
The  Daily  Mail  (London),  Lord  Lister  is  represented  as  having 
said  'that  lie  was  absolutely  unable  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Professor  Koch  that  human  beings  could  not  get  consumption 
through  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  being  far  too  overwhelming.  Henry  Chaplin,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  congress  on  July  24,  is  stated  by  The  Tribune 
(New  York)  to  have  been  "so  astonished  by  this  revolutionary 
doctrine  that  he  blurted  out  the  truth  that  the  Government, 
which  had  been  zealous  and  fussy  in  enforcing  sanitary  regula- 
tions against  foreign  cattle  and  meat,  has  not  been  equally  rig- 
orous at  home.  He  frankly  confessed  that  when  it  was  notorious 
that  thousands  of  British  cattle,  even  those  of  the  best  breeds, 
had  tuberculosis,  he  had  not  understood  how  anybody  was  left 
alive  in  England.  The  mystery,"  he  added,  "was  explained  if 
the  theories  of  the  officials  were  incorrect  and  tuberculosis  could 
not  be  communicated  from  animals  to  man." 

Boards  of  health  are  of  course  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  pre- 
cautions they  have  been  taking  are  useless,  and  the  general  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  these  will  continue  to  be  necessary  even 
if  Koch's  contention  be  accepted.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
in  an  editorial  (July  24)  : 

"By  1895  the  civilized  world  had  by  legislation  and  executive 
order  entered  on  the  suppression  of  tubercle  in  cattle  supplying 
milk  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  meat  of  such  cattle. 
Public  utterances  by  commissions  engaged  in  this  work  were, 
naturally,  much  more  emphatic  than  the  statements  of  scientific 
men.  In  1S95  an  English  royal  commission  summarized  the 
facts  by  saying : 

"'We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  food  derived  from 
tuberculous  animals  can  produce  tuberculosis  in  healthy  animals. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  experiment  on  human  beings,  we  infer 
that  man  can  also  acquire  tuberculosis  by  feeding  upon  materials 
from  tuberculous  food  animals.' 

"  From  that  day  to  this  that  has  been  all  that  could  accurately 
be  said.  The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  said,  September 
19,  1896,  witli  nearly  equal  accuracy,  that 'a  living  germ  called 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  only  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Milk  of 
cows  which  are  tuberculous  may  contain  these  living  bacilli  and 
may  cause  the  disease  in  human  beings  who  use  it 

"The  chief  evidence  of  the  transmission  of  tubercle  from  cows 
to  human  beings  has  rested  on  the  cases  of  children.  .  .  .  The 
strongest  proof  was  summed  in  a  report  lately  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Council  that  'the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in 
early  childhood  is  not  decreasing -as  at  other  ages,  and  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  due  to  infection  by  milk  appears  well  founded.' 

"Meanwhile  laboratory  evidence  accumulated  that  the  human 
and  bovine  bacillus  were  not  identical  in  shape,  tests,  or  in- 
crease. Cattle  are  relatively  insusceptible  to  human  tuberculo- 
sis. It  is  extremely  probable  that  Dr.  Koch  has  carried  this  to 
full  proof  and  developed  the  difference  to  be  one  of  species.  If, 
however,  tuberculosis  can  not  furnish  bacilli  which  gives  human 
beings  the  disease,  the  cattle  bacilli  render  cattle  diseased.  In- 
fection once  begun  infects  the  entire  herd.  .  .  .  Unless  people 
choose  to  eat  diseased  meat  and  drink  milk  with  bovine  tubercle 
containing,  as  was  found  in  Boston,  810,000,000  germs  to  the 
tumbler,  tuberculous  cattle  must  continue  to  be  sternly  de- 
stroyed." 

The  medical  point  of  view  is  well  represented  by  the  following 
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extracts  from  an  editorial  in   The  Medical  News  (New  York, 
July  27)  : 

"The  belief  that  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  is  incapable  of  indu- 
cing tuberculosis  in  man  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new.  For 
years  there  have  been  advocates  of  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion  

"As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an  abundance  of  clinical  evidence 
which  indicates  this  capacity.  Thus,  Tscheving,  of  Copenha- 
gen, in  1 888  reported  a  case  in  point.  The  sufferer  was  a  veter- 
inary surgeon  who  wounded  his  finger  while  making  an  autopsy 
on  a  tuberculous  cow.  Local  tuberculosis  in  the  wounded  part 
developed  in  a  short  time.  Lefevre  collected  other  equally  stri- 
king examples  which  would  be  very  difficult  of  explanation  if  our 
present  view  is  incorrect." 


ony,  which  was  only  657,000  kilograms  for  1899,  while  the  expor- 
tation from  the  Kongo  Free  State  reached  1,734,305  kilograms  in 
1898." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CULTIVATION   OF   INDIA-RUBBER. 

THE  enormous  consumption  of  india-rubber  due  to  its  use  for 
tires,  and  in  many  new  ways  incident  to  mechanical  prog- 
ress, has  caused  some  people  to  fear  that  we  might  have  a  caout- 
chouc famine.  So  far,  however,  it  seems  only  to  have  stimulated 
projects  for  discovering  new  rubber-yielding  plants  and  for  culti- 
vating them  in  plantations  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  wild 
growths.  As  yet,  these  plans  have  come  to  little,  but  they  prom- 
ise much  for  the  future,  and  there  is  in  them  more  than  one  sug- 
gestion for  our  own  tropical  colonies.  A  writer  in  the  Revue 
Generate  des  Sciences  (Paris)  writes  as  follows  regarding  them  : 

"Until  recent  years  caoutchouc  was  considered  purely  as  a 
forest  product  and  could  not  be  classed  among  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. Even  at  present,  notwithstanding  an  annual  produc- 
tion exceeding  42  million  kilograms  [46,000  tons]  for  the  entire 
world,  caoutchouc  is  almost  wholly  furnished  by  plants  that  grow 
wild  in  the  woods ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  a  consumption  that 
grows  continually,  we  must  solve  the  problem  of  rational  culti- 
vation, not  only  to  assure  the  future  production  necessary  to  in- 
dustry, but  also  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  prepa- 
ration and  to  obtain  a  more  homogeneous  product. 

"Brazil  alone  furnishes  more  than  half  of  the  caoutchouc  of 
commerce,  and  this  is  produced  by  different  species  of  the  genus 
Hevea  ;  by  the  Castilloa  and  by  a  Manihot.  But  the  trees  of 
the  genus  Hevea  are  chiefly  exploited  in  Brazil  and  furnish  the 
rubber  that  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.  According  to  Eugene 
Ackermann  we  need  not  fear  that  these  trees  will  disappear  from 
the  Brazilian  forests,  for,  contrary  to  what  is  done  in  Africa,  the 
collectors  do  not  destroy  the  trees  ;  they  only  make  incisions  in 
them  at  stated  intervals." 

It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
cultivate  trees,  thinks  Mr.  Ackermann,  but  not  so  much  because 
the  supply  is  diminishing  as  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  collecting  the  gum  in  the  tropical  Brazilian  forests.  In 
1896  the  state  of  Para  established  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  india-rubber  plantations,  and  several  other  states  of  Brazil 
have  followed  suit.     Says  the  writer  : 

"These  prizes  have  had  very  little  effect,  so  far,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  are  in  Brazil  only  a  very  small  number  of  plantations 
that  are  worth  taking  into  account.  Our  [the  French]  tropical 
colonies  may  then  undertake  with  profit,  and  without  fear  of  se- 
rious competition  in  the  near  future,  to  create  and  develop  plan- 
tations of  india-rubber  plants.  Trials  have  already  been  made 
along  this  line  in  recent  years,  and  numerous  plantations  are 
under  way  in  our  various  colonies.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  these  enterprises  do  not  depend  on  previous  experi- 
ment, which  an  administration  careful  of  the  economic  future  of 
these  possessions  ought  to  have  made  long  ago  through  the  bo- 
tanical and  agricultural  staff  of  the  colonies. 

"All  that  concerns  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  producers  of 
caoutchouc  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  we  therefore  note  that 
recently  M.  Vadoii,  a  station  chief  in  French  Kongo,  has  sent 
home  a  botanical  specimen  of  Kickxia  gilletii  accompanied  by 
some  caoutchouc  of  good  quality.  This  is  interesting,  because 
the  plants  of  this  genus  found  hitherto  in  the  Kongo  have  given 
a  product  of  inferior  quality.  .  .  .  We  may  perhaps  have  here 
the  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  caoutchouc  in  our  col- 
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THE   MONARCH   OF  ALL  THE    PENGUINS. 

F  N  an  article  on  "The  Fauna  of  the  South  Pole,"  giving  the 
*      results  of  recent  explorations  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  M. 

E.  G.  Racovitza  describes  in  the  Revue  Scientifique   (July  6), 

the  Emperor  Penguin,  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  his  tribe. 

We  translate  the  few  paragraphs  that  tell  of  this  lordly  bird. 

Says  M.  Racovitza: 

The  Emperor  of  the  Penguins    (Aptenodytes  Forsteri)   well 
deserves  this  flattering  title.     His  height  reaches  1. 10  meters  [3 

feet  7  inches]  and  his  weight  40 
kilos [88  pounds].  His  black  head 
has  a  greenish  luster  and  is  rela- 
tively small ;  it  has  a  long  black 
beak  with  one  blue  and  one  scarlet 
stripe.  The  back  is  of  somber  color 
with  blue  spots,  and  on  his  vast 
breast  extends  a  white  apron  with 
golden  luster.  He  bears  proudly 
an  orange-colored  mark  on  either 
side  of  his  head,  and  two  small 
black  epaulets  are  fastened  to  his 
shoulders.  Solidly  planted  on  the 
tripod  formed  of  his  large  palmate  feet  and  his  tail  of  solid  and 
flexible  feathers,  he  lets  his  wings  drop  negligently  at  his  sides 
like  huge  arms.  His  neck  slightly  bent,  his  beak  pointed  straight 
forward,  his  eyes  half  closed — thus  appears  the  Emperor  of  the 
Penguins  in  the  majesty  of  his  corpulence  and  his  quietude.  For 
long  hours,  on  the  banks  of  free  channels  of  water,  protected  by 
a  hill  of  ice,  he  gravely  digests  the  innumerable  Schizopods  with 
which  he  has  filled  his  paunch,  and  as  he  has  no  enemy  and  no- 
body dares  to  attack  his  obese  majesty,  he  cares  not  what  goes 
on  about  him.  We  were  much  hu- 
miliated by  the  extraordinary  dis- 
dain with  which  he  saw  us  ap- 
proach. He  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  us,  and  our  touch 
was  responded  to  only  by  con- 
temptuous pecks.  But  the  scene 
changed  when  we  attempted  to 
seize  him ;  he  distributed  blows 
freely  with  his  great  wings,  and  it 
was  a  hard  job  to  overpower  him. 
He  was  marched  away  slowly  over 
the  ice,  placing  one  foot  reluctantly 
before  the  other.  His  great  body  oscillated  at  each  step;  his 
head,  sunk  on  his  shoulders,  followed  the  movement,  while  his 
tail  traced  a  mark  in  the  snow.  Seen  from  behind,  while  he 
walked  thus  on  his  short  legs,  which  were  scarcely  visible  under 
his  fat  body,  he  could  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  very  feeble, 
fat  old  gentleman.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 

A  Destructive  Fungus. — A  parasitic  fungus  that  de- 
stroys trees  and  the  beams  and  cabinetwork  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  is  causing  alarm  in  Europe.  According  to  Ge'nie  Civil 
(Paris),  the  fungus  is  making  trouble  chiefly  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  It  propagates  rapidly  in  any  wood  that  con- 
tains its  germs,  destroying  the  wood  completely  and  making  it 
necessary  to  replace  at  once  all  affected  timber.  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  Nancy  School  of  Forestry,  attributes  the  trouble, 
says  the  paper  just  noted,  to  "the  improper  and  hasty  manner 
in  which  the  lumber  trade  and  the  work  of  building  construction 
are  at  present  carried  on."  The  Mcrulius  lacrymans,  which  is 
the  botanical  name  of  the  fungus,  appears,  in  a  favorable  medium 
such  as  a  damp  cellar,  as  white  threads,  issuing  from  the  wood 
and  spreading  themselves  over  its  surface.  The  germination  of 
its  spores  is  aided  by  alkaline  liquids.  The  fine  threads  easily 
penetrate  wood  in  all  directions,  and  may  continue  so  to  do  for 
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years,  taking  their  nourishment  from  it  and  reducing  it  to  pow- 
der. Among  other  recent  feats  of  the  Merulius.  Professor  Henry 
notes  the  total  destruction  of  a  Russian  dwelling  in  less  than  six 
months.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  default  of  a  radical  cure,  Henry  thinks  that  one  of  the  best 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  evil  is  to  dry  all  wood  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  as  well  as  the  walls  that  enclose  it,  and  to 
air  cellars  thoroughly.  He  also  advises  the  prevention  of  all  con- 
tact between  the  wood  and  alkaline  liquids.  If  these  precautions 
do  not  suffice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  affected  wood  up 
to  the  point  where  its  texture,  hardness,  and  color  are  normal, 
and  to  disinfect,  dry,  and  aerate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the 
infected  localities.  It  would  be  unjust,  on  account  of  th'e  destruc- 
tion caused  by  this  fungus,  to  throw  discredit  on  the  use  of  wood 
in  buildings,  for  which  it  is  the  best  material  and  one  of  the  most 
durable.  Only,  precautions  must  be  taken  in  its  employment  for 
this  purpose,  just  as  with  its  rival,  iron,  which  would  soon  turn 
into  a  mass  of  rust  if  it  were  not  protected  against  dampness." — 
Jranslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ness.  Soon,  however,  the  irritant  effect  of  the  beer  upon  the 
stomach  coating  causes  the  thirst  to  become  still  more  impera- 
tive, and  the  general  sense  of  heat  and  discomfort  to  return  more 
pronounced  than  before.  Another  glass  is  taken,  perhaps  an- 
other, and  another,  until  the  system  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  make 
even  moderate  exertion  a  dangerous  thing.  To  a  man  so  stimu- 
lated even  average  walking  on  a  hot  day  may  lead  to  fatal  col- 
lapse." 


WHAT  TO    EAT  AND    DRINK    IN    HOT 
WEATHER. 

ADVICE  on  this  seasonable  topic  is  given  by  Health  Culture 
in  a  leading  editorial  (July).  Overfeeding,  we  are  told,  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  discomfort  from  the  heat.  During 
warm  weather  the  food  should  be  simple  and  the  meals  infre- 
quent, for  those  who  complain  most  of  the  heat  are  often  suffer- 
ing from  overstimulation,  due  to  too  much  or  to  too  highly 
seasoned  food.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Where  too  much  food  is  taken  it  can  not  be  digested,  and 
therefore  it  ferments  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  forming  vari- 
ous abnormal  and  acrid  products.  The  irritant  action  of  these 
substances  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  discomfort,  and  nervous 
irritability  from  which  so  many  suffer  during  the  heated  term. 
Imagine  a  very  hot  mustard  poultice  two  feet  long  by  one  foot 
wide  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  body  on  a  hot  day.  Imagine, 
further,  that  the  wearer  did  not  realize  the  cause  of  his  discom- 
fort. How  he  would  rave  about  the  heat !  He  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  off  than  the  man  who  has  filled  his  stomach  with  a 
complete  meal,  generously  flavored  with  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 
sugar,  mustard,  and  perhaps  Worcestershire  sauce,  black  coffee, 
and  wine." 

Breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper  may  consist  of  fruit  alone,  says 
the  same  writer,  presumably  Dr.  Kellogg,  or  of  fruit  with  bread, 
or  of  cereal  with  stewed  fruit  and  bread  if  desired.  Dinner  may 
consist  of  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  baked  potato,  boiled  rice,  or 
other  cooked  vegetable  ;  salad,  fruit,  and  bread. 

All  animal  foods,  including  meat,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  are  heating,  we  are  told.  So  are  all  highly  seasoned  dishes. 
Those  who  experience  much  discomfort  in  warm  weather  will 
find  it  well  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  meat  taken — better 
still,  to  take  no  meat  at  all — substituting  beans,  peas,  or  lentils. 

Of  summer  drinks  the  writer  thinks  that  pure  water  is  easily 
the  chief.  It  is  the  best  ingredient  of  all  that  the  soda-fountain 
offex-s.     He  says : 

"There  is  only  one  good  thing  about  most  of  the  popular  sum- 
mer drinks.  They  are  liquid.  The  ice-cream  sodas,  the  'phos- 
phates,' the 'root  beers,'  made  without  roots;  the 'ginger  ale,' 
innocent  of  ginger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  plainly  stated 
medicines  sold  as  'nerve  tonics,'  'bracers,'  etc.,  are  all  more  or 
less  injurious  and  should  be  avoided.  Coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and 
cocoa  affect  not  only  the  digestion,  but  act  to  stimulate  the  heart. 
Their  immediate  effect  is  to  impart  a  sense  of  coolness  and  re- 
freshment. Soon,  however,  the  stimulant  effect  is  produced,  with 
resulting  discomfort,  which  frequently  means  further  and  further 
indulgence  in  the 'cooling  drink.'  All  this  applies,  of  course, 
with  still  greater  force  to  alcoholic  drinks — beer,  wine,  and  spir- 
its— the  difference  between  these  and  the  so-called  'soft  drinks  ' 
being  mainly  one  of  degree.  The  first  effect  of  a  glass  of  cool, 
foamy  beer  is  to  quench  the  thirst  and  impart  a  sensation  of  cool- 


ELECTROMAGNETIC   DERRICKS. 

''T^HE  use  of  huge  electromagnets  for  lifting  heavy  weights  is 
*•       increasing  in  this  country,  writes  George  E.  Walsh  in  The 
Electrical  Review  (July  13) ,  altho  it  is  not  so  extended  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.     Says  Mr.  Walsh  : 

"In  the  rolling-mills  in  particular  the  magnets  are  to-day  em- 
ployed on  quite  a  considerable  scale.  A  steel  plate  40  or  more 
feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  is  an  awk- 
ward article  to  handle.  Whether  coming  from  the  straightening 
rolls  or  the  'hot-bed  '  to  the  shears,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  in- 
spectfng-beds  and  stock  piles,  the  plate  must  be  carried  by  over- 
head traveling  conveyors  or  on  roller  tables.  When  carried  by 
the  overhead  conveyors  the  plate  must  be  attached  by  hand  labor 
to  hooks,  or  if  roller  tables  are  used  considerable  expense  must 
be  incurred  in  building  long  tables. 

"The  modern  and  most  economical  way  is  to  carry  the  plates 
by  means  of  overhead  conveyors  equipped  with  powerful  electro- 
magnets. The  sheets  of  steel  are  then  handled  quickly  and 
easily  whether  being  carried  to  the  shears  or  being  loaded  on 
cars.  The  magnets  are  simply  lowered  to  the  surface  of  the 
plates,  and  the  electricity  is  turned  on.  According  to  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  mills  using  electromagnets  for  lifting  purposes, 
there  is  a  distinct  saving  in  cost  of  operating  as  well  as  in  time. 
One  man  can  manage  the  work  that  three  and  four  were  required 
to  do  under  the  old  system.  In  speed  there  is  a  saving  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.,  because  the  plates  can  be  picked  up  quickly,  and 
dropped  at  will  when  the  operator  opens  the  switch.  One  man 
is  thus  enabled  to  operate  one  huge  conveyor  supplied  with  elec- 
tromagnets, picking  up,  carrying,  and  stacking  heavy  plates  in 
much  less  time  than  several  men  could  do  the  same  work  in  the 
old  way. 

"Some  of  the  old  objections  to  using  electromagnets  for  this 
purpose  have  been  removed  in  recent  years.  Magnets  are  made 
so  powerful  to-day  that  there  is  little  reason  why  they  should  be 
overloaded,  and  thus  invite  the  danger  of  breaking  the  connec- 
tion. Likewise  the  risk  of  the  current  being  shut  off  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  is  very  small  indeed,  and  the  number  of  times 
a  magnet  drops  the  load  through  this  cause  is  almost  infinitesi- 
mal. In  inspecting  plates  the  fact  that  the  magnets  can  suspend 
the  plates  overhead  so  the  under  side  can  be  easily  examined 
makes  this  method  very  acceptable.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
accidents  with  electromagnets  have  been  reported  in  this  country 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  in  these  cases  carelessness  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble." 


Emigration  from  Europe.— The  following  statistics  re- 
garding emigration  from  various  European  countries  to  North  and 
South  America  since  1880  are  quoted  from  the  Italian  journal 
Economista  by  the  Revue  Scientifique  (July  6)  :  "From  iSSi  to 
1882  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  reached  its  maximum  of 
730,000  yearly  ;  then  there  was  a  decrease,  and  the  number  fell 
to  332,000  in  1SS5,  to  return,  after  slight  oscillations,  to  595,000 
in  1S91.  The  number  has  since  that  time  steadily  diminished, 
and  in  1897-9S  it  was  reduced  to  230,000,  altho  in  1S9S-99  it  rose 
again  to  311,000.  For  the  Argentine  Republic  the  number  of 
immigrants  was  41,000  in  1SS0.  In  1SS5  it  reached  roo.ooo,  and 
in  18S9  the  movement  had  become  a  veritable  craze,  the  number 
of  emigrants  reaching  280,000.  After  this  maximum  it  fell  off, 
and  in  1S90  it  had  returned  to  100,000.  It  fell  to  52,000  in  1S91, 
then  rose  to  So, 000  in  1S95  and  continued  to  increase  gradually 
till  it  reached  110,000  in  1S99. 

"In  Brazil  the  great  influx  of  immigration  came  later  than  in 
the  Argentine.     Until  1SS6  the  yearly  number  had  not  exceeded 
30,000,  but  in  1SS7  it  was  55.000,  and  it  rose  to   131.000  in  1- 
and  to  216,000  in  1S92.     The  latest  statistics  show  only  112,000. 
From  the  standpoint  of  nationality,  we  find  that  the  English, 
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Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  go  generally  to  the  United 
States,  while  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  go  to  South  America — 
the  former  to  the  Argentine,  the  latter  to  Brazil.  The  Italians 
are  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two  Americas ;  in  1899 
63,000  went  to  the  United  States,  44,000  to  the  Argentine,  and 
26,000  to  Brazil,  while  4,000  went  to  various  other  countries  of 
Latin  America,  and  1, 150  to  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  French  go 
preferably  to  South  America  and  the  Slavs  to  North  America." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS 


JOURNALISM     IN 
AMERICA. 


ENGLAND    AND 


Changes  of  Thirty  Years  in  Locomotive  Design. 

— The  accompanying  illustration,  showing  a  modern  locomotive 
standing  by  the  side  of  one  designed  thirty  years  ago,  is  from 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (July).  The  locomo- 
tives, which  belong  to 
the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad, 
made  a  striking  con- 
trast in  size  and  ca- 
pacity, besides  illus- 
trating graphically 
the  progress  of  loco- 
motive construction 
in  thirty  years.  "The 
small  engine  was 
built  by  the  Baldwin 
people  and  set  to 
work  in  1871.  The 
cylinders  are  10  x  16 
inches,  and  the 
steam  pressure  is  120 
pounds,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  engine 
is  12  tons.     It  is  still  in  regular  service  on  a  branch  road 


changes  of  thirty  yeans 


En- 


gine No.  904  is  of  recent  build,  having  also  been  turned  out  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  cylinders  are  22  x  28 
inches,  and  the  steam  pressure  is  200  pounds.  The  engine 
weighs. in  working  order  about  100  tons." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Mr.  RcnVARn  Kipling  may  find  trolley-cars  'on  the  road  to  Mandalay' 
when  he  takes  his  next  trip  to  the  capital  of  Burma,"  says  The  Electrical 
Review.  "The  Burma  Electric  Work  Syndicate,  Limited,  proposes  to 
establish  an  electric  traction  system  with  20  miles  of  track.  Later  on  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  company  to  increase  the  number  of  miles  to  40.  Man- 
dalay, the  city  in  which  the  syndicate  has  its  headquarters,  is  a  city  of  200,- 
000  people  and  its  commercial  strength  is  very  good." 

AN  electric  elevator  with  a  sheer  lift  of  498  feet  is  certainly  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  Such  an  elevator,  says  The  Western  Electrician,  has  been 
satisfactorily  installed  in  the  Washington  Monument.  "It  is  only  two  or 
three  years  ago,"  says  that  paper,  "that  architects  and  builders  were 
doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  putting  electric  elevators  in  buildings  of 
twelve  stories  and  over,  and  yet  here  is  a  lift  equivalent  to  that  in  a  build- 
ing of  at  least  thirty-rive  stories.  The  elevator  in  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  designed  to  carry  thirty-five  passengers  and  will  no  doubt  lon& 
serve  as  an  object-lesson  in  electric-elevator  service." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  wireless  telegraphy  may  play  an  important 
part  in  future  Arctic  explorations.  "The  conditions  surrounding  Arctic 
travel  are  such,"  says  The  Electrical  Review,  "that  the  principal  difficulty  is 
found  in  maintaining  communication  with  a  base  of  supplies.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  wireless  telegraphy  has  now  reached  a  point  where,  at  least,  it 
promises  such  development  that  future  exploring  parties  will  be  able  to 
carry  along  apparatus  and  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  their  base  camps. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  much  of  the  terror  of  the  Arctic  will  be  re- 
moved and  exploration  will  be  made  both  easier  and  safer,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  this  added  instrumentality  will  enable  the  discovery  of  the  pole 
at  no  far  distant  date." 

On  July  1  the  pneumatic-tube  postal  service  in  New  York  City  was  dis- 
continued, Congress  having  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  its  support. 
"For  four  years,"  says  The  Electrical  Review,  "this  system  has  proven  of 
high  value  to  business  interests  in  New  York  City.  It  has  permitted  early 
delivery  of  incoming  mails  and  continuous  despatch  of  outgoing  mails 
nearly  up  to  the  leaving  times  of  trains  and  boats,  upon  which  they  have 
left  tne  city.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  urged  the  retention  of  the 
system  by  Congress,  and  its  workings  have  been  given  the  most  unqualified 
indorsement  by  an  official  commission  of  experts  in  postal  matters,  engi- 
neers, and  business  men.  The  suspension  of  the  service  has  impeded 
prompt  delivery  and  the  despatch  of  mails,  and  lias  reduced  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  already  greatly  hampered  and  crowded  by  a  lack  of 
necessary  and  obvious  accommodations." 


GREAT  changes  have  been  noticed  in  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  religious  journalism  in  recent  years.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dun- 
ning, editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Congregationalist,  lately 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  American  religious  journalism  of  even 
fifteen  years  ago  was  dead  or  dying;  and  he  mentioned  certain 
changes  in  the  taste  of  readers  which  must  be  recognized  b)r  the 
religious  paper  "if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,"  remarking  particularly 
that  in  his  opinion  "the  day  of  the  strictly  religious  paper  which 

excludes  so-called 
'  secular  '  writing  has 
almost  ended." 
\  In  view  of  these 
new  tendencies  inci- 
dent to  a  transition 
period,  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert W.  Horwill,  a 
former  Oxford  man 
and  minister  of  one 
of  the  English  Meth- 
odist churches,  but 
later  closely  con- 
nected with  religious 
journalism  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 
takes  a  survey  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  religious  press 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     He  writes  (in  The  Forum,  July)  : 

"A  study  of  the  history  and  tendencies  of  religious  journalism 
suggests  certain  general  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  the  relig- 
ious paper,  however  its  methods  may  be  modified,  is  a  perma- 
nent form  of  journalism  ;  it  is  here  to  stay.  The  secular  paper 
may  pay  increased  attention  to  news  of  the  churches  ;  but,  even 
tho  it  should  ultimately  publish  a  weekly  religious  supplement — 
some  day  a  newspaper  proprietor  will  open  his  eyes  and  discover 
that  there  are  as  many  people  interested  in  religion  as  in  litera- 
ture— it  can  never  make  the  definitely  and  aggressively  religious 
organ  unnecessary.  For  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  news,  but  a 
question  of  tone  and  of  standpoint.  The  problem  can  not  be 
solved  by  distributing  a  sufficient  corps  of  smart  reporters  among 
a  sufficient  number  of  synods  and  conferences.  As  Dr.  Dunning 
puts  it  in  the  interview  previously  mentioned:  'The  great  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  ethical,  sociological,  educational,  and  mis- 
sionary, have  become  essential  elements  of  national  life.'  These 
can  not  be  understood  except  by  men  who  have  given  them  care- 
ful study.  There  is  further  the  difficulty  of  diversities  of  creeds. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  paper  to  meet  the  needs  of  even  the 
leading  denominations  represented  in  this  country.  It  might  al- 
lot a  certain  space  to  each  for  its  own  ecclesiastical  intelligence  ; 
but — however  interesting  a  study  so  catholic  a  paper  would  be — 
it  could  not  by  any  means  present  in  one  sheet  even  a  discussion 
of  the  events  of  the  day  from  the  divergent  standpoints  of  these 
various  churches.  Still  less  could  it  deal  adequately  with  theo- 
logical problems,  or  supply  devotional  reading  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable in  all  quarters.  The  necessary  neutrality  of  a  secular 
paper  would  involve  insipidity  also 

"Another  reason  besides  the  tendency  to  interdenominational 
union  will  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  successful  relig- 
ious paper  to  be  the  official  organ  of  any  particular  church.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  journal  of  this  kind  is  to  lead 
the  opinion  of  church-members  on  such  public  questions  as  in- 
volve considerations  of  morality.  But  on  several  of  the  most 
urgent  of  these  problems  there  is  by  no  means  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent within  anj- particular  church  ;  and  it  is  consequently  im- 
possible for  any  editor  who  is  directly  responsible  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical body,  and  whose  paper  is  assisted  by  a  subvention  from 
that  body,  to  be  as  outspoken  and  independent  as  the  case  de- 
mands. It  is  easy  to  enunciate  general  principles  that  every- 
body agrees  with  ;    but  when   it  comes  to  their  application  the 
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official  editor  is  beset  by  a  dilemma.  The  utmost  he  can  say  is, 
for  instance,  that  if  such-and-such  a  method  of  acquiring  wealth 
is  immoral,  it  ought  to  be  condemned  ;  whereas  what  the  reader 
wants  is  some  help  in  judging  whether  the  hypothesis  is  u  fact. 
No  paper,  whether  religious  or  secular,  can  hold  a  position  of 
permanent  influence  if  its  editor  is  always  sitting  on  the  fence. 

"The  growing  importance  of  these  larger  national  questions 
will  gradually  overshadow  interests  of  merely  sectional  or  de- 
nominational significance.  Hence  there  is  a  great  future  for 
such  papers  as  The  Outlook  and  The  Independent,  which  deal 
with  big  subjects  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  devote 
scarcely  any  space  to  the  details  of  church  work.  But  there 
seems  to  be  room  also  for  papers  of  The  Christian  World  and 
The  British  Weekly  type — papers,  that  is  to  say,  which  while 
discussing  political  and  social  problems  and  admitting  lighter 
magazine  features  will  also  furnish  an  adequate  chronicle  of  the 
more  important  events  in  the  religious  world.  There  are  certain 
minutiae  which  will  tend  to  disappear,  such  as  reports  of  bazars, 
farewell  presentations,  church  socials,  and  other  items  of  no  more 
than  local  value.  Journalism  has  been  defined  as  'the  art  of 
lending  to  people  and  events  intrinsically  dull  an  interest  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  them  '  ;  but  even  an  expert  would  be 
baffled  by  the  task  of  adding  a  charm  to  some  of  the  utterly  in- 
significant paragraphs  that  pour  in  upon  the  desk  of  the  editor  of 
a  church  paper.  There  are  movements  and  incidents,  however, 
that  repay  full  and  careful  treatment,  and  that  can  not  obtain 
the  attention  they  deserve  unless  some  religious  journalist  is 
willing  to  take  pains  about  them. 

"Perhaps  the  most  effective  reform  in  the  religious  newspapers 
of  the  future  will  be  a  lowering  in  price.  A  paper  of  high  qual- 
ity appearing  at  the  democratic  figure  of  two  cents  would  reach 
a  large  constituency  that  can  not  afford  the  aristocratic  ten  cents, 
or  even  the  reduced  subscription  price  which  has  to  be  paid  in 
one  sum.  By  readers  whose  income  is  moderate  two  cents  a 
week  can  be  paid  much  more  easily  than  a  dollar  a  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  paper  which  is  to  gain  a  large  circulation  among 
the  multitude  must  be  procurable  at  the  railway  book-stall  or  at 
the  news-agent's  store  as  easily  as  through  the  mails.  Supply 
and  demand  must  stimulate  each  other  until  this  stage  has  been 
reached.  The  importance  of  competent  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness management  is  often  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  ;  but  it  is  as  necessary  to  religious  as  to  secular  journal- 
ism. Where  publisher  and  editor  are  alike  efficient,  the  recom- 
mendations of  readers  will  do  more  to  extend  the  circulation  than 
will  be  done  by  a  lavish  expenditure  on  advertising.  The  one 
thing  that  never  induces  people  to  subscribe  to  a  religious  paper 
is  any  attempt  at  coercion.  If  they  like  the  paper  they  will  buy 
it  and  read  it,  but  they  can  not  be  lectured  into  taking  it." 


THE   PULPIT  AND   THE   DOCTRINE   OF 
ETERNAL   PUNISHMENT. 

THE  great  change  that  has  come  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Christian  world  in  its  attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  forms  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  The 
difference  between  the  conception  of  punishment  now  held  and 
that  held  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago  is  "in  the  direction  of 
amelioration,"  he  remarks  ;  it  is  "not  so  coarse,  not  so  dogmatic, 
not  so  lurid,  not  so  materialistic."  The  writer  continues  as  fol- 
lows {The  Methodist  Review,  July)  in  regard  to  what  he  fe- 
licitously calls  this  "most  burning  of  all  theological  questions"  : 

"(i)  It  is  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  that  frequently 
the  declaration  was  heard  from  the  pulpit  that  there  were  infants 
and  children  in  hell.  (2)  The  descriptions  of  hell  were  fright- 
fully realistic  ;  that  is,  realistic  as  judged  from  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scripture.  Vivid  pictures  of  physical  torment  were 
frequent.  (3)  The  impression  was  made  that  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind — including  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  heathen  world — 
were  doomed  to  eternal  destruction.  (4)  This  doctrine  formed  a 
staple  of  preaching  to  an  extent  not  known  to-day.  Then  it  was 
a  frequent  theme,  now  it  is  a  rare  theme  in  the  pulpit. 

"If  we  inquire  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  change  of  em- 
phasis and  attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  hell,  I  think  we  may 
mention  the  following :   (1)   The  growth  of  humanitarian  senti- 


ment. Thirty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  severer  ideas  as  to 
punishment  in  general,  and  a  more  calloused  feeling  in  regard 
to  suffering,  than  is  the  case  to-day.  Take  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  the  prevalence  of  capital  punishment.  Treatment  that 
we  would  consider  shockingly  cruel,  that  would  arouse  a  feeling 
of  indignation  in  all  minds,  was  then  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  so  in  regard  to  school  discipline.  I  was  in  common  school 
between  1S65  and  1872.  In  years  so  recent  as  those  I  say  dis- 
tinctly that  the  punishments  in  vogue  were  cruel  and  barbarous. 
But  they  were  never  so  considered  then.  The  growth  of  love, 
the  larger  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  on  society,  has  made 
an  entire  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  That 
change  has  silently  made  obsolete  and  of  none  effect  the  kind 
of  preaching  that  once  was  powerful  on  the  minds  of  men.  (2) 
Theological  developments  have  also  had  their  influence.  Meth- 
odism has  made  familiar  the  thought  that  God  deals  not  only 
justly  with  all  men,  but  mercifully  as  well,  that  there  is  an  im- 
partiality in  His  treatment  of  souls,  that  men  must  be  given  an 
equal  chance  of  salvation,  that  no  man  will  be  condemned  for  re- 
jecting a  Christ  he  never  heard  of,  or  for  sinning  against  light  he 
never  had.  The  influence  of  Methodism  in  tempering  the  acidity 
and  fierceness  of  the  old  theology  has  been  invaluable.  Then, 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Fatherhood,  which  Christ  taught,  and 
which  has  been  restored  to  the  world  by  the  Broad  School  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  was  made  prominent  in  the  sermons 
of  Maurice  and  Robertson  and  Kingsley,  has  had  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  present-day  pulpit.  I  think  that  idea  has  been 
a  fruitful  one,  and  certainly  if  God  is  indeed  the  Father  of  all 
men,  our  conception  of  eternal  punishment  and  of  other  doc- 
trines related  to  it  will  be  modified.  Other  theological  develop- 
ments have  also  had  their  influence.  (3)  The  better  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  also  accounts  in  part  for  the  change  in  the 
thought  of  hell.  Our  familiarity  with  the  modes  of  speech  in  the 
East,  the  intense  imagery,  the  word-painting,  the  use  of  parable, 
figure,  simile,  with  which  Oriental  tongues  abound — all  this  has 
made  us  skeptical  of  the  hard  and  matter-of-fact  methods  of  our 
Western  speech  when  it  coarsely  makes  literal  what  the  sacred 
writers  left  figurative.  In  other  words  we  now  understand  that 
in  that  fresh,  imaginative,  childlike  age  the  sacred  writers  neces 
sarily  spoke  as  Easterns,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  to  use  the  only 
vehicle  that  was  open  to  Him,  and  that  therefore  we  must  seek 
to  interpret  in  our  Western  tongue  the  truths  that  underlay  the 
extravagant,  tropical  descriptions  of  the  Oriental  writers  The 
growth  of  the  science  of  Biblical  hermeneutics  has  had  its  share 
in  modifying  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  hell." 

Dr.  Faulkner  regards  the  passing  of  the  popular  doctrine  of 
hell  as  "something  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for."  The  idea  that 
"the  great  majority  of  men  are  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  awful 
torments"  has,  he  remarks,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disbelief 
in  the  whole  Christian  system.  The  doctrine  has  worked  harm 
in  two  directions : 

"First,  it  has  made  sad  the  hearts  of  those  whom  God  has  not 
made  sad.  It  has  turned  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  devout  be- 
lievers into  ashes,  and  filled  the  souls  of  God's  children  with  tor- 
menting doubts  and  dark  forebodings  as  to  their  own  salvation 
and  the  salvation  of  their  friends.  The  brilliant  and  pious  Henry 
Rogers  expressed  the  despair  which  this  doctrine  wrought  in 
him  :  '  For  my  part  I  should  not  grieve  if  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind died  in  its  fourth  year.  As  far  as  I  can  see  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  a  thing  much  to  be  lamented.*  Albert  Barnes 
confesses  to  the  same  confusion  of  spirit:  'In  the  distress  and 
anguish  of  my  own  spirit  I  confess  that  I  see  no  light  whatever. 
I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  sin  came  into 
the  world,  why  the  earth  is  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
and  why  man  must  suffer  to  all  eternity.'  These  two  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  divines  in  England  and  America  may  be 
taken  as  representing  thousands  of  similar  questionings  and 
thoughts  of  despair  in  those  who  have  tried  to  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  popular  doctrine  when  it  was  a  living  thing. 
Second,  the  doctrine  has  worked  havoc  in  turning  those  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  Christians  into  infidels.  It  was  this 
which  made  an  infidel  of  the  elder  Mill.  'Compared  with  this,' 
he  says,  '  every  other  objection  to  Christianity  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance.' It  helped  make  Theodore  Parker  a  Unitarian.  It  gave 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  spread  of  Universalism  and  Unita- 
rianism,  and  afforded  a  ready  fulcrum  to  the  lever  by  which  the 
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preachers  of  these  two  sects  lifted  the  people  away  from  Chris- 
tianity. It  will  be  found  that  the  preaching  of  hell  in  the  fash- 
ion common  some  years  ago  works  in  an  entirely  opposite  way 
from  that  which  the  preacher  wishes;  that  is,  it  turns  those 
away  from  Christ  whom  he  desires  to  influence  by  a  salutary 
fear,  and  those  who  are  already  Christians  or  on  the  way  to 
Christ  it  fills  with  anguish,  doubts,  and  despair." 

What,  then,  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  pulpit  toward  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment?  Dr.  Faulkner  replies  that  in 
the  first  place  "the  preacher  should  carefully  study  this  doctrine 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  critical  and  impartial  commentaries, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  best  recent  literature  on  the  question," 
and  thus  work  out  for  himself  a  doctrine  "which  satisfies  the 
Bible  and  his  own  reason  and  conscience."  In  the  next  place 
he  should  fearlessly  preach  the  doctrine  thus  formulated  by 
him,  "not  as  a  hobby  but  at  proper  intervals."  Dr.  Faulkner 
thinks  that  "the  silence  of  the  pulpit  on  this  matter  in  recent 
years  is  as  discreditable  to  the  pulpit  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
hearers."     In  conclusion,  he  says  : 

"The  minister  must  have  a  preparation  of  soul  for  the  best 
handling  of  this  doctrine.  When  the  preacher's  heart  and  life 
become  the  reflection  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  Christ,  and 
not  only  of  Christ's  purity  but  of  His  pity,  he  will  then  enter  into 
something  of  God's  horror  of  sin,  and  declare  the  divine  judg- 
ments against  it  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  with  the  yearn- 
ing sorrow  of  Him  who  through  His  tears  looked  upon  Jerusa- 
lem and  with  a  broken  heart  pronounced  its  desolations.  The 
preacher  needs  a  special  preparation  of  the  inner  life  for  the 
effective  preaching  of  hell.  How  can  he  wield  this  awful  doc- 
trine as  a  means  of  leading  men  to  Christ  until  he  has  entered 
into  Christ's  mind?  What  sadder  sight  can  there  be  than- a 
preacher  standing  up  before  man,  and  in  a  cold,  mechanical, 
heartless  manner,  and  without  understanding  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  meanings  of  the  doctrine,  dealing  with  these  terrible 
realities?  'Are  you  ready  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptized  with?'  The  minister's  mind  must  according  to 
his  measure  reflect  the  errorless  equity  of  God's  righteousness, 
and  the  heart  of  him  must  be  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of 
God's  mercy.  Then  only,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  fitted  to  interpret  to  men  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment." 


PRAYING    FOR    RAIN. 

THE  proclamation  of  Governor  Dockery,  of  Missouri,  calling 
on  the  people  to  offer  up  prayers  for  rain  during  the  recent 
drought  in  the  West,  has  provoked  much  discussion  of  prayer 
and  its  propriety  in  such  cases.  Among  secular  comment  unfa- 
vorable to  petitions  of  this  nature,  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Journal  (July  28)  is  characteristic.  The  Journal,  which 
terms  prayers  for  rain  "an  occupation  for  Darkest  Africa,  not  for 
civilization,"  says  (we  do  not  altogether  reproduce  the  impres- 
sive journalistic  paragraph  arrangement  of  The  Journal)  : 

"In  Africa  when  the  crops  are  scorched  and  cattle  die  of  thirst 
the  rain  doctor  is  the  important  personage.  He  puts  on  his  neck- 
lace of  snakes'  teeth  and  ties  around  his  neck  his  various 
charms.  He  puts  on  a  long  cloak  made  of  strange  grasses.  He 
colors  his  face,  dances  around,  and  beats  the  tom-tom.  If  he  fails 
to  get  rain,  as  he  usually  does,  with  all  his  rain-dancing  and 
rain-singing,  he  discovers  that  the  tribe  has  been  bewitched  by 
some  other  tribe.  He  diverts  men's  minds  from  the  drought  in- 
starting  a  war. 

"Sometimes  he  puts  off  his  rain-dancing  until  his  experience 
of  the  weather  tells  him  that  rain  is  coming.  And  sometimes  his 
indignant  fellow  citizens  who  have  been  feeding  him,  bowing 
down  to  him,  all  through  the  year,  cut  his  head  off  when  the  rain 
fails  to  come  and  hire  another  rain  doctor  in  his  place. 

"So  much  for  the  antics  of  the  simple-minded  African  when  he 
needs  water.  It  is  rather  disappointing,  altho,  perhaps,  only 
natural,  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  actually  praying 
for  rain — to  find  governors  setting  apart  one  day  for  citizens  to 
fast  and  pray.  It  ought  to  suggest  itself  to  any  mind  above  that 
of  an  African  savage  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the  laws 


of  nature  are  PERMANENT  and  not  subject  to  change  through 
the  prayers  of  individuals. 

"WE  ARE  GOVERNED  BY  LAWS. 

"It  is  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  the  universe  to  sup- 
pose that  we  should  be  deliberately  allowed  to  suffer,  if  it  were 
right  or  possible  that  a  special  display  of  omnipotent  kindness 
should  preserve  our  crops,  our  fortunes,  and  our  tempers.  On  the 
day  set  apart  for  special  praying  for  rain  in  one  instance  the 
temperature  was  the  highest  recorded  and  the  signs  of  rain  were 
absolutely  wanting — an  excellent  rebuke  to  the  idea  that  fasting 
and  praying  AGAINST  NATURE'S  LAWS  could  produce  any 
result. 

"Men  have  work  to  do  on  this  earth,  and  they  are  put  here  to 
do  it.  When  they  came  here  first  the  earth  was  covered  with 
forests,  swamps,  jungles,  marshes,  snakes,  mammoths,  saber- 
toothed  tigers  and  other  unpleasant  things.  It  would  have  done 
no  good  to  appoint  an  especial  day  of  prayer  for  the  extinction  of 
the  mammoth,  another  for  the  drying  up  of  swamps,  etc.  Men 
had  to  cut  down  the  forests,  drain  the  swamps,  destroy  the  dan- 
gerous beasts.  They  were  not  sent  here  to  play  the  part  of 
whining  children.  They  were  sent  here  to  SUFFER  and 
WORK  !  They  are  the  gardeners,  the  engineers,  the  workmen, 
subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe,  and  their  business 
is  the  embellishment  of  this  globe.  Their  work  in  that  direction 
has  only  just  begun.  Before  it  shall  have  been  finished  they 
will  have  made  the  entire  earth  a  perfect  garden,  they  will  have' 
regulated  the  rainfall,  the  distribution  of  water.  They  have  al- 
ready modified  climates  and  changed  conditions  through  cultiva- 
tion, altho  they  have  as  yet  made  no  intelligent  study  of  the 
question. 

"There  is  no  greater  or  more  beneficent  influence  in  the  world 
than  that  of  prayer,  properly  applied.  It  is  intended  to  uplift 
and  strengthen  the  individual,  to  bring  fresh  inspiration  and 
fresh  courage  by  contemplation  of  eternal  power.  It  was  never 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  hard  work,  of  progress,  or  of  pluck 
fighting  against  adversity.  The  business  of  man  is,  through  his 
force  and  intelligence,  to  organize  this  globe,  its  products  and  its 
climates,  and  not  to  sit  down  and  pray  for  suspension  of  laws 
that  are  unchangeable.  To  demand  of  God  that  He  cause  the 
rain  to  fall  or  the  sun  to  moderate  its  heat  is  to  assume  that  He 
is  voluntarily  inflicting  suffering  upon  us — and  such  assumption 
is  eminently  disrespectful. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  universal  and  un- 
changing. We  are  put  here  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  to  work 
in  harmony  with  laws  established." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  in  the  press  point  out  that  a 
large  part  of  these  assertions  are  pure  assumptions  or  at  the  most 
mere  hypotheses  adopted  by  physical  scientists  as  convenient 
working  formulae  ;  that  in  the  first  place  the  word  "law  "  is  used 
by  scientists  merely  to  designate  an  observed  sequence  of  events, 
and  not  the  supposed  cause  of  the  events,  and  that  no  known 
sequence  of  events  may  not  conceivably  be  changed  ;  that  the 
assertions  that  the  "laws  of  nature  are  permanent"  and  are 
"universal  and  unchangeable"  are  impossible  of  proof  and 
merely  dogmatic  utterances.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dr. 
Fisher,  of  Yale,  and  defined  more  fully  in  his  "Faith  and  Ra- 
tionalism," "The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,"  and 
"Manual  of  Natural  Theology."  Dr.  Fisher  also  emphasizes  the 
view  of  prayer  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  spiritual  force,  by 
which  we,  as  coworkers  with  God.do  not  abrogate  or  "suspend" 
any  so-called  "  law, "  but  bring  into  operation  another  and  higher 
law  ;  just  as  the  arm,  in  lifting  a  weight,  overcomes  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  common  Christian  view  of  prayers  for  rain  is 
thus  given  by  The  Christian  Evangelist  (Church  of  Disciples, 
July  25)  : 

"Christians  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who  is  behind  all  natu- 
ral laws,  and  who  is  the  source  of  such  laws.  He  ministers  to 
man's  material  needs  through  these  laws,  which  are  but  the  out- 
goings of  His  infinite  will.  .Science  has  not  yet  discovered  all 
the  laws  and  the  conditions  which  govern  the  weather.  Meteoro- 
logical conditions  change  and  upset  the  calculations  of  the 
weather  bureau  and  the  weather  prophets.  There  are  unknown 
forces  at  work  here  which  elude  the  investigations  of  science. 
Who  is  wise  enough  to  say  that  none  of  these  forces  or  conditions 
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are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  modified  by  spiritual  force?  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  while  the  human  body,  like 
everything  else,  is  under  natural  laws,  yet  it  is  powerfully  af- 
fected b.y  the  condition  of  the  mind,  by  the  decisions  of  the  hu- 
man will.  This  will  be  freely  admitted,  but  it  will  be  said  that 
the  human  mind  or  spirit  dwells  in  the  human  body,  and  the  re- 
lation is  so  close  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  naturally  affects 
that  of  the  body.  But  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  God  does  not 
dwell  in  His  world,  in  an  even  more  intimate  relation  to  all  its 
processes  than  the  human  spirit  dwells  in  the  body? 

"When  we  come  to  look  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence 
square  in  the  face — the  doctrine  of  God's  presence  in  all  the  proc- 
esses of  the  natural  world  as  well  as  in  the  ongoings  of  human 
history,  now  recognized  by  the  best  thought  in  both  science  and 
religion— the  idea  of  prayer  for  rain  loses  the  apparent  absurdity 
it  may  take  on  in  the  eyes  of  a  superficial  thinker.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  God  who  is  present 
in  His  world,  and  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
is  our  Father,  and  that  He  uses  natural  and  spiritual  laws  alike 
for  the  benefit  of  His  children — His  intelligent  creation.  Is  it  a 
thing  incredible  that  this  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  revealed  by 
Christ  as  our  Father,  hearing  the  cries  of  His  children  for  relief 
from  drought,  should  by  His  will  so  influence  the  operation  of 
these  natural  laws  by  the  introduction  of  a  higher  law,  as  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired  in  bringing  the  needed  rain?  Why 
may  not  prayer  itself  be  that  higher  spiritual  force  which, 
through  the  will  of  God,  may  effect  the  needed  change?  There 
is  too  much  in  this  wide  realm  that  we  do  not  know  for  any  one 
to  be  dogmatic  as  to  the  uselessness  of  prayer." 

This  is  substantially  the  view  of  Prentice  Mulford  in  his  work 
"Your  Forces  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  and  of  the  "New 
Thought"  school  of  metaphysics  generally,  except  that  prayer  is 
not  by  such  thinkers  regarded  as  a  petition,  but  as  a  "demand" 
or  assertion,  which  will  inevitably  bring  its  own  fulfilment  if  the 
mental  forces  are  properly  directed. 


THE  LATEST  STATEMENT  OF  TOLSTOY'S 

CREED. 

THE  reply  of  Count  Tolstoy  to  the  recent  excommunication 
of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has 
particular  value  because  it  contains  the  latest  and  clearest 
statements  published  of  the  Russian  reformer's  religious  faith. 
A  translation  of  it  made  by  Felix  Volkhovsky,  a  Russian  politi- 
cal exile  of  prominence,  appears  in  The  Independent  (July  18). 
After  denying  several  personal  allegations  made  by  the  Synod, 
Count  Tolstoy  gives  a  statement  of  his  true  position  toward  the 
visible  Christian  church  and  its  chief  doctrines,  as  found  in  the 
historic  creeds  of  undivided  Christendom,  such  as  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  symbols.     He  says  : 

"That  I  have  abjured  the  church  which  terms  itself  Orthodox 
is  quite  true  ;  but  this  I  did,  not  because  I  rebelled  against  God, 
but  on  the  contrary  because  I  wished  to  serve  Him  with  all  the 
powers  of  my  soul.  Before  abjuring  the  church  and  unity  with 
the  people,  which  unity  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  me,  I  devoted 
several  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  certain  indications  led  me  to 
doubt  the  righteousness  of  the  church.  So  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, I  read  all  I  could  on  the  teachings  of  the  church.  I  stud- 
ied and  critically  analyzed  dogmatic  theology.  As  to  the  practi- 
cal sphere,  I  followed  for  over  a  year  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  observing  all  the  fasts  and  all  church  services,  and  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  teaching  of  the  church  theoretically  is 
an  insidious  and  injurious  lie,  while  practically  it  is  a  collection 
of  the  grossest  superstitions  and  sorcery,  which  entirely  obscure 
all  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  True,  I  have  abjured  the 
church.  I  have  ceased  to  observe  its  rites,  and  give  instructions 
in  my  will  that  my  near  ones  should  not  allow  the  servants  of  the 
church  to  come  near  me  when  dying,  and  that  my  corpse  should 
be  as  quickly  as  possible  taken  away  without  any  conjurations  or 
prayers  over  it,  just  as  any  objectionable  and  unnecessary  thing 
is  taken  away  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  living 

"It  is  also  said  that  I  'disown  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  world,  worshiped  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  also  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  the  God-Man,  the  Redeemer  and  Savior  of  the  world, 
who  suffered  for  us  men  and  our  salvation,  who  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  the  immaculate  conception  [i.e.,  virgin  birth]  of  our  Lord 
Christ  in  His  humanity,  and  the  virginity,  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  of  our  most  pure  Lady.'  That  I  reject  the  in- 
conceivable Trinity  and  the  fable  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  a 
fable  which  has  no  sense  in  our  times,  the  sacrilegious  story  of  a 
God  born  of  a  virgin  and  redeeming  mankind,  is  quite  true.  But 
the  God-spirit,  God  love,  the  One-God,  the  source  of  everything, 
I  not  only  do  not  reject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not  acknowl- 
edge anything  really  existing  besides  God,  and  I  see  all  the 
meaning  of  life  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  as  expressed 
in  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 

"It  is  also  said  of  me:  'He  does  not  acknowledge  the  future 
life  with  its  rewards  and  punishments.'  If  the  hereafter  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  second  Advent,  of  hell  with  eter- 
nal torment  and  devils,  and  a  paradise  with  constant  bliss,  then 
it  is  quite  true  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  such  a  future  life.  But 
eternal  life  with  reward  and  punishment  here  and  everywhere, 
however,  I  do  acknowledge  to  such  an  extent  that,  standing  as  I 
do  at  my  age  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I  must  very  often  make 
efforts  not  to  wish  to  die  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  to  be  born  to  a  new 
life,  and  I  do  believe  that  every  good  action  increases  the  good 
of  my  eternal  life,  while  every  evil  deed  diminishes  it. 

"It  is  said  that  I  reject  all  the  sacraments.  That  is  quite  true. 
I  consider  all  sacraments  mean,  gross  magic,  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  God  and  Christian  teaching,  and  being  in  addition  an 
infringement  of  the  most  direct  indications  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  baptism  of  children  I  see  an  obvious  perversion  of  the  mean- 
ing which  baptism  might  have  had  for  grown-up  people  who  con- 
sciously became  Christians.  In  the  sacrament  of  marriage  know- 
ingly performed  over  persons  who  were  in  certain  relations 
before,  as  also  in  divorces  and  in  the  solemnization  of  marriages 
between  the  divorced,  I  see  a  direct  violation  both  of  the  mean- 
ing and  letter  of  the  Gospel.  The  periodical  pardoning  of  sins 
at  confession  is  to  me  a  pernicious  trick,  which  only  encourages 
immorality  and  undermines  the  fear  of  sinning.  Extreme  unc- 
tion and  the  chrism  are  to  me  injurious,  fraudulent  magic.  The 
same  applies  to  the  worshiping  of  icons  and  relics,  as  also  all 
those  rites,  prayers,  conjurations  of  which  the  mass-book  is  full. 
In  the  Eucharist  I  see  the  worship  of  the  flesh  and  a  perversion 
of  the  Christian  teaching.  Ordination  I  believe  to  be,  besides  a 
preparation  for  further  imposture,  a  direct  violation  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  who  categorically  forbade  the  calling  of  any  one  teacher, 
father,  or  master  (Matt,  xxiii.  8-10). 

"It  is  put  finally  as  the  last  and  highest  point  of  my  guilt  that 
I,  while  reviling  the  most  'sacred  matters  of  faith,  did  not  shrink 
in  horror  from  scoffing  at  the  most  sacred  of  sacraments,  the  Eu- 
charist.'  That  I  did  not  shrink  in  horror  from  a  simple  and 
objective  description  of  what  the  priest  is  doing  while  preparing 
for  that  so-called  sacrament  is  absolutely  true.  But  that  this  so- 
called  sacrament  is  something  sacred,  and  that  to  depict  it  in  all 
simplicity  as  it  really  is  performed  means  scoffing  at  sacred 
things,  is  absolutely  untrue.  Scoffing  at  sacred  things  consists 
not  in  calling  a  partition  a  partition  instead  of  ikonostasis,  and 
a  bowl  a  bowl  instead  of  chalice,  and  so  on.  No,  the  most  hor- 
rible, never-ceasing  scoffing  at  sacred  things  consists  in  this,  that 
people  using  all  possible  means  of  fraud  and  hypnotism  assure 
children  and  simple-hearted  people  that  if  bread  is  cut  into  little 
pieces  while  certain  words  are  being  pronounced,  and  those  little 
pieces  are  put  into  one,,  then  God  enters  into  those  crumbs,  and 
that  the  person  in  whose  name  such  a  crumb  may  be  cut,  if  he  is 
alive,  he  will  have  good  health,  while  if  he  be  dead  he  will  be 
better  in  the  other  world,  and  that  person  who  eats  up  one  of 
those  pieces  will  be  visited  by  God  Himself. 
"That  is  really  horrid." 

So  much,  says  Count  Tolstoy,  for  what  he  does  not  believe. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  does  believe  in  a  great  many  things  in 
which  his  contemners  claim  he  does  not.     He  writes : 

"Here  is  what  I  do  believe:  I  believe  in  God,  whom  I  under- 
stand as  Spirit,  as  Love,  and  as  the  source  of  everything.  I  be- 
lieve that  He  is  in  me,  and  I  in  Him.  I  believe  that  the  will  of 
God  has  been  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  way 
in  the  teaching  of  the  man  Christ,  to  conceive  of  whom  as  God 
and  to  pray  to  him  I  consider  the  greatest  sacrilege.  I  believe 
that  the  real  happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
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will,  while  the  will  of  God  consists  in  men  loving  one  another, 
and  therefore  acting  toward  others  as  they  wish  that  others 
should  act  toward  them,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel  that  in  this 
consists  all  the  law  of  the  prophets.  I  believe  that  the  meaning 
of  every  man's  life  thus  consists  in  increasing  love  within  him- 
self ;  that  that  increase  of  love  leads  the  individual  man  to 
greater  and  greater  happiness  in  this  life,  and  will  give  after 
death  the  greater  happiness  the  more  love  there  is  in  the  man.  At 
the  same  time  it  helps  on  more  than  anything  else  the  establish- 
ment in  the  world  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  such  a  structure 
of  life  that  discord,  deceit,  and  violence  which  now  reign  will  be 
replaced  by  free  consent,  truth,  and  fraternal  love  among  men. 
I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  means  for  the  progress  of  love — 
prayer;  not  that  public  prayer  in  temples  which  was  directly  for- 
bidden by  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  5-13),  but  the  prayer  the  example  of 
which  was  given  us  by  Christ — prayer  in  solitude,  consisting  in 
the  renovation  and  strengthening  in  our  consciousness  of  the 
meaning  of  our  lives,  as  also  of  our  dependence  on  God's  will 
alone. 

"Whether  these  my  beliefs  offend,  grieve,  or  are  a  cause  of 
stumbling,  whether  they  aie  in  the  way  of  anything  or  any  one, 
or  displease  any  one,  I  can  change  them  as  little  as  I  can  my 
flesh.  I  have  to  live  by  myself  and  by  myself  I  must  die  (and 
very  soon),  and  therefore  I  can  not  believe  in  any  other  way 
than  as  I  do  believe  while  preparing  to  return  to  that  God  from 
whom  I  came.  I  do  not  say  that  my  religion  is  the  only  one  true 
for  all  times,  but  I  do  not  see  any  other  one  more  simple,  clearer, 
more  responding  to  the  requirements  of  my  intellect  and  my 
heart.  If  ever  I  should  learn  of  such  a  one,  I  should  immedi- 
ately adopt  it,  because  truth  is  the  only  thing  God  desires.  But 
I  can  not  return  to  what  I  have  emerged  from  with  such  suffer- 
ings, as  a  winged  bird  can  not  return  to  the  shell  of  the  egg  out 
of  which  it  has  come.  '  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  truth,  very  soon  proceeds  to  love  his  own  church  or 
sect  better  than  Christianity,  and  ends  in  loving  himself  better 
than  all,'  said  Coleridge.  I  went  the  opposite  way.  I  began  by 
loving  my  orthodox  faith  better  than  my  own  peace,  then  I  be- 
gan to  love  Christianity  more  than  my  church,  now  I  love  truth 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  So  far  this  truth  coin- 
cides for  me  with  Christianity  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  profess 
that  Christianity,  and  in  the  measure  in  which  I  profess  it  I  live 
peacefully  and  rejoicing,  and  as  peacefully  and  rejoicing  am 
nearing  death." 

RELIGIOUS      CRITICISMS      OF       PROFESSOR 
WRIGHT'S  THEORY   OF   THE   DELUGE. 

WE  recently  gave  excerpts  from  an  article  in  McClure' s 
Magazine  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, arguing,  from  investigations  recently  made  by  him  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Southern  Russia,  that  geological  science  supports 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Deluge.  A  scientific  rebuttal  of  Pro- 
fessor Wright's  conclusions  appears  in  Science  (June  21),  which, 
one  religious  journal  (Unify)  says,  has  "made  mince-meat "  of 
his  inferences.  The  article  in  Science  closes  by  expressing  won- 
der "how  far  respect  for  the  Scriptures  is  fostered  by 'remark- 
able discoveries  '  of  this  sort,  and  by  the  much  trumpeted  stage- 
play  that  preceded  and  accompanied  them."  An  argument 
against  Professor  Wright,  mainly  from  the  Scriptural  and  his- 
torical side,  is  presented  by  The  Independent  (July  25).  Sum- 
ming up  Dr.  Wright's  argument,   The  Independent  says: 

"  He  shows  that  man  lived  on  the  earth  before  the  glacial  catas- 
trophes which  followed  the  Tertiary  Period,  for  his  bones  and  his 
paleolithic  implements  are  found  in  glacial  deposits  of  loess  and 
gravel,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  He  shows,  what  was 
well  known,  that  there  were  tremendous  depressions  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  for  great  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  de- 
;ted  by  water,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  mountains  in  Asia 
and  about  Ararat,  several  thousand  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  ocean.  This  was  not,  he  says,  so  many  thousand  years 
ago.  Accordingly,  he  says :  'The  tendency  of  recent  geological 
discoveries  and  discussions  has  been  to  render  the  story  of  the 
flood  more  easily  credible  than  it  appeared  to  be  twenty-five 
years  ago. ' 

"It  is  evident  that  while  he  does  not  definitely  say  that  the 


Genesis  story  of  the  deluge  is  to  be  accepted  as  historical,  he 
would  have  that  impression  conveyed.  He  says  the  dimensions 
of  the  Ark  are  much  the  same,  for  length,  breadth,  and  height,  as 
a  modern  first-class  steamship,  and  'these  proportions  could  not 
have  been  fixed  upon  by  guesswork.'  The  Genesis  story,  he 
says,' reads  like  the  log-book  of  a  sea-captain.'  His  purpose  to 
suggest  that  the  story  is  entirely  historical  is  evident. 

"  Everything  depends  for  argument  upon  the  proof  that  the  last 
glacial  submergence  was  very  recent,  no  further  away  than  the 
time  set  for  the  deluge  in  Genesis.  That  there  were  glacial 
submergences  every  one  has  long  known,  but  they  have  been 
put  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  quite  too  long 
ago  to  lit  the  Genesis  account.  That  Genesis  account  is  very 
definite.  The  flood  is  part  of  a  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
world,  whose  chronology  is  carefully  given.  The  names  and 
ages  of  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood  are  told  us,  and 
all  hangs  together.  The  patriarchs  before  the  flood  lived  some 
nine  hundred  years  each,  and  after  the  flood  their  longevity 
gradually  diminished  from  Noah's  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
to  Moses's  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  age  of  each  is  given 
at  the  birth  of  his  succeeding  son,  and  these  added  up  give 
mathematically  the  dates  of  each  before  and  after  the  flood. 
There  is  up  break  in  the  figures  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  from 
Noah  to  Moses,  and  the  dates  are  all  given  afterward  to  David 
and  Solomon  and  then  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
only  question  about  these  dates  is  whether  we  shall  take  the 
shorter  Hebrew  chronology,  or  the  longer  Septuagint  and  Samar- 
itan, which  do  not  quite  agree  between  themselves,  and  which 
often  add  a  hundred  years  to  the  age  of  the  patriarch  at  the  time 
of  his  son's  birth.  But  this  difference  is  less  than  a  thousand 
years.  Taking  the  extreme,  the  flood  must  have  occurred  less 
than  3200  before  Christ.  The  Hebrew  Bible  makes  it  only 
2350  B.C." 

But,  says  The  Independent,  geology  does  not  prove  or  even 
make  likely  the  supposition  that  the  Glacial  Period  came  to  an 
end  some  five  thousand  years  ago.     It  continues  : 

"If  now  geology  fails  us,  Professor  Wright  and  we  must  turn 
to  history,  and  ask  whether  it  has  any  records  of  a  flood  some- 
where from  4,200  to  5,100  years  ago.  That  means  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  history  ;  for  Egypt  and  Babylonia  are  the  only  two 
countries  whose  civilization  at  a  period  approximately  so  ancient 
is  known  to  us.  Now  it  is  confessed  that  the  history  of  neither 
country  has  any  knowledge  of  such  a  flood.  It  is  not  interca- 
lated at  any  such  date.  The  Babylonians  had  a  consecutive 
chronology  which  went  far  back  of  the  time  of  the  Genesis  flood, 
and  their  utterly  mythical  flood  they  put  back  as  far  as  the  geol- 
ogists would  have  desired.  Egyptologists  of  standing  give  such 
a  succession  of  dynasties  as  quite  neglects  the  flood;  they  know 
nothing  of  it.  The  later  discoveries  carry  the  history  further 
back,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood  Egypt  had  been  for  long 
centuries  a  flourishing  empire.  The  history  of  Babylonia  shows 
the  same  thing.  There  was  no  flood  there  at  the  time  stated,  if 
we  may  accept  the  unanimous  voice  of  historical  students.  The 
Hebrew  date  of  the  flood  was  about  the  time  of  the  flourishing 
empire  of  Ilammurolis  at  Babylon,  and  the  history,  if  we  may 
trust  the  scholars,  goes  back  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore that.  Prof.  R.  W.  Rogers,  the  conservative  and  trusted  au- 
thority in  the  Methodist  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  in  his 'His- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, '  just  published,  gives  as  'reason- 
ably well  attested  '  the  date  of  3000  b.c.  for  the  date  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  3900  B.C.  for  the  first 
dynasty  of  Ur  ;  4000  for  the  first  ruler  of  Erech,  and  4500  b.c.  for 
the  earliest  known  kings  of  Kengi,  Shirpurla.  These  dates  may 
be  500  years  too  early,  but  there  was  no  deluge  in  Babylonian 
history  and  none  in  Babydonian  myth  less  than  35,000  years  be- 
fore Christ.  It  does  not  occur  to  Professor  Rogers  to  refer  to  the 
flood  as  historical. 

"A  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  professor  has  lately  told 
us  that  we  must  believe  that  the  flood  story  is  actual  history, 
because  our  Lord,  in  illustrating  the  suddenness  of  His  second 
coming,  mentioned  Noah,  and  said,  'the  flood  came.'  If  we 
can  not  take  Christ's  word  on  a  matter  of  history,  says  he,  in 
substance,  can  we  trust  Him  in  anything?  All  we  care  to  reply 
is,  that  he  had  better  begin  somehow  to  adjust  his  faith  in  Christ 
with  the  facts  of  history.  It  can  be  done.  It  has  been  done,  after 
some  time,  with  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE   DUTCH    ELECTIONS. 

THE  resignation  of  the  Dutch  cabinet  as  a  result  of  the  Parli- 
amentary elections,  which  show  a  loss  of  thirteen  seats  to 
the  Liberal  Party,  appears  to  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels) 
to  indicate  that  Holland  is  now  passing  through  a  politico-social 
crisis  such  as  came  so  near  disrupting  Belgium  in  1884.  Says 
the  Brussels  journal : 

"The  moderate  Liberals,  in  their  fear  of  universal  suffrage, 
which  would  give  a  prominent  position  to  the  Socialists  in  the 
Dutch  party  regime,  have  preferred  to  hand  over  victory  to  all 
the  forces  of  reaction,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  they  have 
deliberately  sacrificed  all  the  great  work  of  the  Liberal  cabinet. 
In  place  of  eminently  democratic  governmental  tendencies  which 
have  permitted  the  establishment  of  compulsory  education,  and 
reform  in  the  army,  we  see  strictly  sectarian  ideas  triumphant, 
ideas  which  would  return  the  country  to  traditional  ways  long 
since  abolished,  .  .  .  and  create  a  chronic  sore  spot  in  this  great 
little  nation,  one  of  the  most  energetic,  intelligent,  and  progres- 
sive of  Europe." 

The  result  of  the  Dutch  elections  has  an  international  signifi- 
cance, declares  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris).  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to  face  the  problem  of 
suffrage  and  the  relation  of  church  to  state,  if  it  has  not  already 
solved  this  problem.  This  journal  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  crises  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  the  former  coun- 
try the  population  is  by  birth  almost  exclusively  Catholic,  while 
in  Holland  the  people  are  even  more  Protestant,  yet  in  the  end, 
the  Debats  predicts,  Liberalism  will  triumph  in  Holland  as  it 
has  already  done  in  Belgium.  The  Osservatore  Romano  (Rome) , 
organ  of  the  Vatican,  rejoices  in  the  Catholic  victory  and  the 
Socialist  setback. 

For  some  time  past  English  papers  have  been  declaring  that 
Germany  has  serious  designs  on  Holland's  independence,  and 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Dutch  Queen  to  a  German  prince  is  the 
first  step  in  the  absorption  process.  The  Queen's  marriage,  de- 
clares The  Saturday  Review  (London),  is  a  step  toward  the 
manifest  destiny  of  Holland — its  union  with  the  German  empire. 

"This  event,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
Holland  have  done  everything  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  their 
ancient  ally  and  protector  [England] ,  points  unmistakably  in  the 
direction  of  the  absorption  of  Holland  in  the  German  empire. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  past  history  of  Holland,  or  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  international  politics,  to  make  such  a  denoument 
seem  strange  or  abnormal.  Before  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  emerged  victorious  from  their  heroic  struggle  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  the  Hollanders  had  been  subject  for  many  cen- 
turies to  the  alternate  dominion  of  Frankish  or  German  emper- 
ors. It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  Holland  jus- 
tified her  existence  as  a  separate  nation  by  that  remarkable 
display  of  commercial  energy  which  gave  her  for  a  brief  period 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea." 

This  London  journal  declares  that,  if  Germany  should  propose 
to  incorporate  Holland  into  her  empire,  "England  would  stand 
aside,"  and  closes  with  the  following  bitter  fling: 

"Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  present  character  of  the  Holland- 
ers to  make  this  destiny  of  reincorporation  into  the  German  em- 
pire appear  unsuitable.  The  Hollander  of  to-day  is  a  degenerate 
who  resembles  his  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  in  little  else  than  the  ingrained  passion  for  commercial 
gain.  His  national  and  personal  outlook  upon  life  is  narrow  and 
devoid  of  dignity  ;  and  on  such  a  people  political  association  with 
their  German  kinsmen,  if  it  did  not  provide  them  with  nobler 
ideals,  could  at  least  exercise  no  deteriorating  influence." 

The  Chronicle  (London)  also  believes  that  absorption  will 
come.     It  says : 

"Holland,  within  the  German  empire,  would  give  the  latter 
that  outlet  to  the  sea  in  a  northwestly  direction  which  is  particu- 


larly desirable  to  a  country  with  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  A 
union,  political  or  commercial,  is  at  present  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ure,  but  it  is  a  dream  which  every  far-sighted  German  statesman 
must  occasionally  allow  himself  to  dwell  upon  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  internal  difficulties  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
grappled  with." 

The  Temps  (Paris  )  pooh-poohs  the  idea  of  Germany  absorbing 
Holland,  and  declaies  such  reports  are  merely  evidences  of  Eng- 
lish resentment  over  Dutch  sympathy  with  the  Boers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  remarks,  the  silence  of  the  German  papers  on  the 
subject — no  denials  or  comments  appearing  in  the  journals  of 
the  Fatherland — is  significant.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HAS    EUROPE    ABANDONED    ITS    PLAN    OF 
COMBINING    AGAINST    US? 

1"HE  much-discussed  commercial  combination  by  Europe 
against  the  United  States  seems  to  have  proved  an  impos- 
sibility, at  least  in  the  form  originally  proposed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  statesmen  who  first  pointed  out  danger  to  Europe 
from  American  competition.  The  T'remdenb/atl  (Vienna),  the 
organ  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office,  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle again  warning  industrial  Europe  of  "the  American  peril." 
It  said:  "  European  nations  must  combine  against  the  threaten- 
ing American  competition.  They  must  sink  their,  differences 
and  show  a  common  front  against  American  industrial  aggres- 
sion. The  Uhited  States  are  now  forging  an  iron  ring  of  defense 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  their  enemies."  The  Fremdenblatt  does 
not  believe  that  a  customs  union  of  Central  Europe  against  the 
United  States  is  possible,  but  it  now  advocates  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  laid  before  the  minister  of  commerce  by  the  principal  as- 
sociation of  Austrian  manufacturers.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
future  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
and  particularly  that  with  the  United  States,  should  no  longer 
contain  a  general  and  unconditional  "most-favored  nation" 
clause.  Salvation  in  the  customs  question  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica, it  says,  is  only  to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  "most-favored 
nation  "  clauses  in  our  [Austrian]  commercial  treaties.  When 
the  various  commercial  agreements  are  renewed  in  1903,  the  mo- 
tive force,  concludes  the  Fremdenblatt,  will  be  the  American 
peril.  Another  Vienna  journal,  the  Sonn-  mid  Montags-Zeitung, 
devotes  several  leading  articles  to  American-European  relations. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  Trans- 
vaal war  and  the  European  expedition  against  China  is  that  the 
day  of  military  triumphs  is  over  and  that  the  world  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  victories  in  the  economic  field.  Europe,  how- 
ever, is  but  poorly  equipped  for  the  new  struggle,  and  she  finds 
herself  in  the  presence  of  an  opponent,  America,  which  has  long 
been  preparing  for  the  fight  and  in  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  moment  for  proving  her  commercial  superiority.  While  Ger- 
many was  arming  for  the  expedition  to  China  in  order  to  firmly 
establish  her  military  prestige,  "America  was  lying  in  wait  for 
the  opportunity  of  bartering  the  unity  of  the  Powers  against  com- 
mercial advantages."  Austria,  continues  the  writer,  not  being 
engaged  in  foreign  complications,  was  the  first  European  nation 
to  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  American  peril.  But  the 
Pan-American  danger  threatens  all  Europe:  England.  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy.  This  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial danger,  concludes  the  writer,  which,  however,  will  dis- 
appear when  America  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  real 
united  Pan-Europe.  The  merchants  of  Vienna,  in  submitting 
the  plan  above  referred  to,  also  lodged  a  protest  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  American  shoe  houses  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  prints  a  long  detailed  study  of 
American  transportation  facilities  which,  it  decla:  e  given 

it  the  victory  over  Europe. 

The  subject  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention  also  in  the  press 
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of  other  countries.  Signor  Luzzati,  former  minister  of  the  Ital- 
ian treasury,  declares  (in  the  Popolo  Romano,  Rome)  that  Eu- 
rope must  combine  if  she  wishes  to  live.  But  the  powers  must 
sink  all  their  differences,  as  all  Europe  must  be  of  one  mind  in 
order  to  have  any  chance  of  success.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung  and 
the  Sat  ion,  of  Berlin,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichlen,  and  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  also  contain  articles  on  the  American  "dan- 
ger," calling  upon  Germany  to  remember  her  own  interests  when 
the  commercial  treaties  come  up  for  renewal  in  1903.  The  Inde- 
pendence Beige  (Brussels)  believes  that  in  America  there  is  a 
well-defined  purpose  to  "conquer  old  Europe."     It  says: 

"The  contest  will  not  be  exactly  one-sided,  and  Europe  must 
not  count  too  confidently  upon  victory.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  America  has  immense  and,  it  would  almost  seem,  inexhaust- 
ible resources,  and  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  exploited 
by  a  young  new  people,  the  edge  of  whose  audacity  has  not  been 
blunted  by  any  traditions,  political  or  other." 

The  Spectator  (London)  warns  the  Continent  that  without  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain,  a  boycott  of  America  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  England  will  never  join  the  coalition,  says  this  London 
journal.  Besides,  trade  is  not  one-sided,  and  the  stoppage  of  all 
American  purchases  would  be  more  felt  on  the  Continent  than 
the  stoppage  of  American  sales  to  Europe  would  be  felt  in 
America.  The  Standard  (London)  declares  that  America  has 
not  gone  money-mad.     It  says  : 

"The  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  feverish  race  after  wealth  and 
prosperity  has  not  obliterated  higher  aims,  or  caused  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation  to  forget  that  material  success  is  a 
means  rather  than  an  end  in  itself." 

We  should  take  our  medicine  like  men,  says  The  Outlook 
(London).  It  will  do  us  no  good  to  protest,  and,  really,  we  are 
not  in  such  a  very  bad  way  : 

"We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  a  perpetual  monopoly  of 
commercial  greatness.  But  the  stiff  back  is  ours  as  a  people, 
and,  learning  the  lessons  which  this  inevitable  American  compe- 
tition teaches,  the  stiff  back  must  and  will  enable  us  to  hold  our 
own  without  the  adoption  of  methods  which  may  suit  the  Ameri- 
can politician  and  plutocrat,  but  are  entirely  foreign  to  our  needs 
and  traditions.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
their  fellow  coun- 
trymen need  not  1- 
be  alarmed  on  our 
account ;  we  do 
not  fear  commer- 
cial asphyxiation 
at  their  hands,  or 
at  the  hands  of  any 
other  competitor." 

R.  W.  Lawson, 
w  c i ting  in  The 
National  Review 

(London,  June), 
describes  the  re- 
cent Wall-Street 
excitement  as  "  the 
outcome  of  '  Mor- 
ganeering. '"  This 
"Morganeering  " 
he  calls  a  "newly 
invented  finance, 
on  the  same  plan 
as  that  concocted 
by  Mr.  Ernest 
Terah  Hooley,  but 
on  a  more  gigantic 
scale.  "It  would 
never  do,  how- 
ever," he  says,  "to 


hurt  American  feelings  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  that  pos- 
terity may  yet  regard  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  Mr.  Hooley  writ 
large — very  large,  of  course,  but  still  Hooley-like. "  The  Statist 
(Loudon)  calls  attention  to  our  enormous,  profits  and,  in  com- 
menting on  our  financial  position,  says:  "It  appears  certain 
that  we  shall  have  to  supply  considerable  gold  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  value  of  money  in  London  will  advance." 
Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  secretary  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  writing  in  The  New  Liberal  Review  (London,  July) 
on  "The  American  Invasion,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  in- 
creasing investment  of  American  capital  in  England  will  be 
productive  of  good  rather  than  harm,  and  that  such  investment 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise.  It  will  wake  up 
John  Bull,  he  believes,  to  the  necessity  for  more  earnestness 
and  a  better  system  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Murray  says  in 
conclusion : 

"American  production  has  been  stimulated  and  brought  to  its 
present  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  mental  process  of  surmounting 
the  problem  of  dear  labor.  .  .  .  American  progress  may  be 
attributed  wholly  to  organization,  system,  and  hard  work.  We 
are  familiar  with,  and  at  least  equally  gifted  in,  those  qualities. 
I  have  every  conviction  that  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
worsted  in  their  proper  employment.  But  I  am  also  satisfied 
that  the  struggle  will  be  a  severe  one,  and  before  victory  and 
assimilation  become  wholly  ours  that,  as  in  other  warfare,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  the  price  of  leaving  numerous  and  unexpected 
hostages  to  fortune." 

Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  Johannesburg  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
Mail  (London) ,  says  that  Americans  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  South  Africa.  Commercial  America,  he  declares,  is 
making  "a  big  bid  for  the  Rand,  and  commercial  America  is 
being  aided  and  abetted  in  its  plans  by  a  pathetic,  worn-out, 
vitiated  commercial  England."  William  T.  Stead,  editor  of 
Review  of  Reviews  (London) ,  has  begun  a  series  of  illustrated 
supplements  to  The  Review  entitled  "Wake  Up!  John  Bull." 
The  awakening,  Mr.  Stead  believes,  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
British  public  learning  just  how  they  stand.  Accordingly,  he 
announces  that,  eacli  month,  he  will  publish  "a  vivid  picture  of 
the  way  in  which  some  of  our  [England's]  most  successful  com- 
petitors have  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  have  succeeded 
m  practically  commanding  the  English  market." 

"  We  must  realize  that  we  have  lost — and  lost  forever — the  old 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  nineteenth  century, 
the  century  of  steam,  was  one  in  which  we  held  unchallenged 


THK   CUP   I.IFTEK. 


John  BULL:  "It's  all  in  the  family,  Sammy,  but 
we  like  to  keep  one  cup  at  'ome." 

—  Toronto  Telegram. 


NEXT. 

PlERKONT  Morgan    (to  the  rulers  of  the  earth): 
"Tho'  Kingdoms  and  Empires  be  dust, 
Let's  work  'em  all  into  a  Trust."  —Montreal  Star, 
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the  industrial  primacy  of  the  world.  In  the  new  century,  that  of 
electricity,  the  first  place  is  no  longer  ours.  The  scepter  of  the 
electrical  era  seems  to  have  definitely  passed  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Nothing  will  be  further  from  my  desire  than  to  sug- 
gest that  I  regard  the  advent  of  American  competition  as  a  mis- 
fortune or  a  disaster.  Industrial  competition  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
deprecated.  It  is  rather  to  be  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  general 
consumer.  If  the  Americans  or  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in 
invading  our  markets,  it  is  not  as  military  conquerors  who  enter 
territory  with  sword  and  flame  to  devastate  and  destroy  ;  they 
come  with  gifts  in  their  hands  which  enrich  those  who  receive  as 
well  as  those  who  give.  This  is  true  of  all  our  competitors,  but 
it  is  peculiarly  so  of  our  rivals  across  the  Atlantic.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  will  be  found,  when  this  series  is  completed,  that  the 
Americans  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  business  con- 
nection in  this  country,  not  by  ruining  their  rivals,  but  by  intro- 
ducing new  commodities  or  new  inventions  which  have  made 
their  way  by  the  sheer  might  of  their  own  excellence.  They 
have  either  produced  new  articles  which  our  own  native  genius 
had  failed  to  manufacture,  or  they  have  introduced  such  improve- 
ments that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  refrain  from  adopting 
them.  Besides,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  regard  American  competition  as  the  competi- 
tion of  a  foreigner  or  of  a  foe.  We  are  citizens  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  members  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to 
us  competition  between  the  citizens  of  the  republic  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  empire  is  as  the  competition  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  and  of  Lanarkshire.  Whichever  competi- 
tor commands  the  market,  the  business  is  still  in  the  same 
family." 

His  plan  is  to  treat  each  month  "one  selected  representative  of 
each  department  of  industry. "  The  first  treated,  in  the  review 
for  July,  is  the  Remington  typewriter. 

The  facts  and  science  are  all  against  Europe  in  her  fight,  de- 
clares The  Herald  (Kobe,  Japan) ,  a  journal  published  under 
British  auspices.     It  continues  : 

"The  United  States,  in  reality,  is  a  second  Europe,  freed, 
however,  from  all  shackles  of  racial  antipathies,  jarring  ambi- 
tions, irreconcilable  enmities  of  peoples  and  sovereigns,  which, 
since  its  history  began,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  Europe 
along  all  the  several  ways  of  an  advancing  civilization.  If  we 
might  reconstruct  Europe  as  it  would  have  been  had  all  wars  of 
all  kinds  ceased  within  its  borders  from  the  era  of  the  final  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman  empire — if  we  could  imagine  what  Europe 
might  have  been  with  its  people  united  in  the  following  out  of 
their  own  best  destiny,  with  one  cohesive  national  sentiment, 
■one  universal  sense  of  nationality — if  this  might  be  possible  we 
should  have  some  inkling  of  the  possible  future  of  the  United 
■States.  In  territorial  area  the  United  States  is  now  almost  ex- 
actly of  like  extent  with  Europe,  but  instead  of  a  continent  of  a 
score  of  sovereignties  each  struggling  for  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  one — a  Europe  of  one 
mind  against  a  Europe  of  twenty  minds  which  might  be  in 
■deadly  conflict  to-morrow,  so  irreconcilable  and  incompatible  is 
the  heritage  that  a  history  of  twenty  centuries  has  left  them." 

Events  (Ottawa,  Canada)  thinks  that,  in  this  threatened  com- 
mercial war  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  there  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  Canada  to  expand,  and  to  a  great  extent 
supply  the  place  which  the  United  States  has  so  long  held.  It 
says : 

"With  the  development  of  our  agricultural  and  mining  re- 
sources, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  replace  them,  and 
during  the  twentieth  century  beat  the  marvelous  record  they 
*  made  during  the  nineteenth.  To  be  sure  we  will  not  have  the 
advantages  they  have  enjoyed  in  exploiting  the  foreign  market, 
for  we  will  have  to  be  less  selfish  in  our  methods.  It  would  not 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  the  tactics  which  made  them  suc- 
cessful, for  all  Europe  is  now  aroused  against  them,  and  has 
■discovered  how  selfish  they  are.  But  by  dealing  on  a  fair  basis, 
meeting  every  one  who  wishes  to  do  business  with  us  half-way, 
and  making  an  honest  endeavor  to  retain  the  good-will  of  our 
customers,  we  can  build  up  a  more  permanent  success. " — Trans- 
lations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOUTH   AMERICAN    PROBLEMS. 

WHEN  the  Pan-American  Congress  meets  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  in  October,  it  will  be  confronted  with  the  arbi- 
tration question,  and  this  question,  in  the  opinion  of  statesmen 
versed  in  South  American  affairs,  will  involve  a  number  of  im- 
portant national  interests  in  the  Southern  continent.  Chile  and 
Argentine  have  a  long-standing  boundary  dispute,  which  has 
recently  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  Lei,  of  Santiago,  one  of 
the  best-known  Chilean  journals,  advocates  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  arbitration  tribunal,  to  be  initiated  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  between 
the  two  republics.  The  government  of  Chile,  it  says,  has  the 
most  profound  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  arbitration.  It  con- 
tinues : 

"It  will  be  an  object  of  special  satisfaction  to  the  government 
of  Chile  to  participate  in  the  acceptance  of  a  general  arbitration 
policy  applicable  to  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  future  with- 
out any  exceptions,  save  those  which  may  affect  the  sovereignty 
and  dignity  of  the  nation.  The  archives  of  Chilean  history  show 
that  an  armed  conflict  has  never  occurred  in  this  republic,  until 
all  resources  of  conciliation  had  been  previously  exhausted.  Ad- 
hesion to  this  general  principle  has  been  repeated  on  several  oc- 
casions, notably  in  the  numerous  demands  arising  from  the  war 
of  the  Pacific;  also  in  Chile's  internal  war  of  1891,  but,  above 
all,  in  the  exertion  of  the  strongest  endeavors  to  bring  about  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  means 
of  arbitration." 

The  South  American  press  and  also  that  of  France  is  some- 
what exercised  over  the  alleged  invasion  by  Argentine  troops  of 
Chilean  territory  at  Ultima  Esperanza,  and  the  assumed  forti- 
fication by  Chile  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  June  29).  The  Temps  (Paris)  recalls  the  fact  that  by 
the  Treaty  of  Limits,  signed  by  Argentine  and  Chile  in  18S1,  the 
two  Powers  agreed  to  maintain  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the 
straits.  The  present  works  being  erected  are  declared  by  Chi- 
lean official  journals  to  be  "solely  in  the  interests  of  navigation, 
as  they  consist  merely  of  a  series  of  illuminated  buoys."  These 
journals  charge  the  press  of  Argentine  with  "fabricating  all 
sorts  of  false  stories  with  a  jingo  purpose  in  view."  The  Prettsa 
(Buenos  Ayres) ,  however,  adheres  to  its  original  statement  that 
Chile  is  violating  the  Treaty  of  Limits.     It  says  : 

"We  are  not  a  group  of  excited  politicians,  nor  a  party  of 
alarmist  journalists,  such  as,  in  Chile,  permanently  agitate  for 
'international  guarantees,'  especially  those  which  have  relation 
to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  whole  of  Chile  is  imbued  with 
this  idea,  which  responds  to  an  external  policy  initiated  sixty  years 
ago.  That  grasping  country  finds  herself  suffocated  between 
the  narrow  limits  of  her  territorial  dominions,  and  has  resolved 
to  enlarge  her  borders  by  preying  on  her  neighbors.  There  has 
never  been  a  president,  a  minister,  a  congress,  a  party,  or  a  jour- 
nal in  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  has  not  followed  this  program. 
They  follow  it  to-day,  and  they  will  follow  it  to-morrow." 

M.  Andre  Fleury,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  De'da/s  (Paris), 
declares  that  peace  and  good  will  between  Chile  and  Argentine 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  South  Amer- 
ican continent.  He  believes  that  the  coming  Pan-American 
Congress  will  settle  all  differences  between  the  two  countries  and 
also  the  chronic  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
The  Lei  (Santiago)  strongly  advocates  treaties  of  commerce  be- 
tween Chile  and  all  other  South  American  countries  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  trade  agreements  now  existing  between  Brazil  and 
Ecuador.     It  says  on  this  point : 

"An  absolute  necessity  exists  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  upon 
one  general  basis  which  should  be  extended  to  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America.  A  chain  of  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween all  the  Central  and  South  American  states  bathed  by  Pacific 
waters  would  result  in  the  growth  of  the  international  commerce 
of  Chile  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  with  that  country 
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by  a  community  of  interests  which  time  can  not  destroy,  but  will 
rather  consolidate  and  multiply." 

The  writer,  signing  himself  lob,  who  conducts  the  "Rivista 
Hispano-Americana "  (Review  of  Spanish-American  Affairs) 
in  Espana  Modema  (Madrid),  warns  the  countries  of  South 
America  against  permitting  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  coming  Pan-American  Congress  on  any  terms  except  those 
of  an  equal.  In  the  bouquet  of  roses  which  the  North  American 
Union  brings  you,  he  says,  look  out  for  the  concealed  thorn. 
The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai) ,  published  under  British  aus- 
pices, predicts  trouble  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
over  German  interests  in  South  America  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser's 
naval  program  is  complete.  In  the  not  far  distant  future,  it 
says,  the  German  Emperor  will  transfer  to  Brazil  the  burning 
question  which  in  another  form  has  been  raging  round  South 
Africa : 

"There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  may  prevent  German  in- 
terference, and  that  is  an  improvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Brazil.  It  can  not  be  said  of  the  German  colonist  that  he  is  un- 
patriotic, but  it  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  does  not  too 
greatly  pine  for  the  paternalism  of  his  home  government's  meth- 
ods when  once  he  has  been  emancipated  from  them.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  even  the  Kaiser  can  not  interfere  unless  his  over-sea 
subjects  have  a  grievance.  It  will  rest  with  them  and  the  Bra- 
zilians whether  they  have  or  not." 

The  South  American  Journal  (London)  congratulates  the  Bra- 
zilian President  and  Finance  Minister  on  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  republic.  Beginning  July  i,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment resumes  cash  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  foreign 
debts  after  three  years'  lapse.     Says  this  journal : 

"We  have  to  congratulate  the  Brazilian  nation  and  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  on  having  restored  the  credit  of  their  country, 
and  added  a  further  credential  to  public  respect  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     Not  only  is  there  a  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the 
agreed  date,  but  facts  and  figures  show 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  conti- 
nuity.    The  Brazilian  republic   has  fully 
provided  against  any  future  break." 


In  a  rather  sensational  editorial,  The 
Advertiser  (London,  Canada)  declares 
that  the  annexation  of  Central  and  all  of 
South  America  by  the  United  States  is  a 
probability  of  the  near  future.  It  thinks 
that  force  of  circumstances  will  compel 
the  United  States  to  do  this.     It  says  : 

"No  doubt  the  effect  on  Central  and 
South  America  would  be  beneficial.  It 
would  be  like  the  difference  between 
day  and  night ;  but  what  the  effect  might 
ultimately  be  on  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  another  question.  We  agree 
with  the  Boston  Herald  that  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  driven,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  into  taking  Central  and 
South  America  into  some  sort  of  control. 
Control  is  a  good  word:  'Convey,  the 
wise  it  call.'  To  keep  others — the  Ger- 
mans, for  example,  from  stepping  in,  the 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  step 
in  itself."— Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


European  press.  Vienna  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  stronghold 
of  Antisemitism,  and  the  leader  of  the  party,  Dr.  Lueger,  is  now 
mayor  of  the  city.  The  Ultramontane  element  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Antisemitic  propaganda  in  Austria,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  a  Jewish  Socialist,  with  all  the  electoral  machinery  and 
political  influence  of  the  province  (Lower  Austria)  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  is  regarded  as  of  unusual  significance.  The  Vi- 
ennese journals  devote  most  of  their  comment  to  the  defeat  of 
Dr.  Lueger,  who  has  been  an  unusually  successful  political 
leader  for  many  years.  The  Neue  Ereie  Presse  regrets  the  result 
and  anticipates  social  disturbances.  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Buda- 
pest) calls  it  a  loss  for  patriotism,  but  admits  that  it  will  help 
to  consolidate  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  pays  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Adler,  whom  it  calls  a  man 
of  dignity  and  wisdom.  His  election,  it  says,  will  discourage 
the  obstructionists.  It  is  certainly  a  decided  setback  for  all 
European  Antisemitism,  concludes  the  Temps,  and,  as  Antisem- 
itism is  one  of  those  movements  which  can  not  stand  still,  since 
it  has  ceased  to  progress,  it  is  now  going  back.  Progressive, 
liberal  minds  will  welcome  its  final  dissolution.  The  Tunes 
(London)  points  out  that  Dr.  Adler  was  elected  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  German  and  Czech  working  classes,  and  declares  that 
this  is  another  triumph  for  the  "reconciliation  policy"  of  the 
Austrian  premier,  Dr.  von  Korber.  The  result  is  doubly  wel- 
come, says  The  Guardian  (Manchester),  in  that  "it  testifies  not 
only  to  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Jew-baiting  as  a  party  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  the  beginning  of  reconciliation  between  the 
warring  races  whose  disputes  seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  Austrian  states." 

The  Revue  Universelle  (Paris)  declares  that  organized  Anti- 
semitism has  made  possible  organized  Semitism,  particularly 
in  German-speaking  countries.  "In  emphasizing,"  says  this 
journal,  "  the  difference  of  race,  the  Antisemites  have  trans- 
formed differences  of  opinion  into  a  distinct,  instinctive  party 
of  opposition." — 
Translations  made 
for 


JOHN   BULL'S  SURPRISE. 

The  supposed  chest  of  treasure. 

—  Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart. 


GERMANY,   FRANCE,   AND   RUSSIA. 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise.  Our  neighbor, 
Madam  England,  is  very  nervous  and  doesn't 
like  your  music.'1  — Floli,  \'ienna. 
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Antisemitism  Defeated  in 
Vienna. — The  defeat  of  the  Antisemite 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Vienna  in  the 
elections  for  the  Provincial  Diet,  by  Dr. 
Adler,  who  is  a  Socialist  and  a  Jew,  has 
been  the  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  Antisemitism  question  by  the 
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English  Official  Telegram  :  "We  have  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners." 

—Amsterdammcr,  Amsterdam. 

THE   TRANSVAAL   WAR   IN   CARTOON. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Quatrains. 

By  Ernest  Neal  Lyon. 

The  Motto  of  the  Benedictine  Monks  was  Patience,  Hu- 
mility, Work,  Worskip. 

Patience. 
A  grim  task-mistress  does  she  seem  ? 

Yet  follow  in  her  thorny  way, 
And  she  reveals  the  goddess-gleam 

Of  Beauty  under  common  clay. 

Humility. 

'Tis  dust — the  reaper's  harvestry  ; 

But  unto  timid  Ruth  is  given 
The  double  crown  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Of  Love  and  Immortality  ! 

Work. 

The  Star  of  Hope  for  the  morning — 

At  evening  Memory's  ray, 
But  the  Sun  is  the  Light  of  Labor 

And  work  must  be  done  to-day  ! 

Worship. 

Seek  not  a  God  who  dwells  afar 

Beyond  the  Final  Sun. 
Behold  He  liveth  where  you  are 

Within  the  task  well  done  ! 

—In  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Outward  I 
By  George  Cabot  Lodge. 

Outward  broad   airs,  the  sea's  unshadowed  sweep 
And  larger  voice  on  shores  of  lovelier  lands, 

Starred   heavens  of   vaster  light  and  night  with 
sleep 
Tender  as  women's  hands. 

Outward  the  grave  processional  of  hours, 
Bach  a  discovered  joy,  a  solved  surmise  ; 

Days  dark  in  bud,  that,  ripening,  fall   like  flowers 
Gardened  in  Paradise. 

Outward  !     O  throes  resolved  in  mightier  song  ! 

Splendor  of  nameless  deeds,  essential  words. 
Merged  in  the  large  acceptance,  in  the  long 

Pulse  of  the  cosmic  chords. 


I  Invest  Your  Money 


i 


You  can  find"  no  better  medium  than  Life 
Insurance.  We  issue  a  policy  which  gives 
absolute  security  and  pays  exceedingly 
liberal  dividends.  Write  for  estimate  of 
cost  and  cash  returns. 


The 


t 
t 


Prudential 

Insurance 
Company  of 
America 


JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME    OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J 


L Address  Dept.  R. 


Z^AJTZf  f&O/."       The  Former  is  a    DA//VrK /f£~/?0/l/?/£//Y,  8«6 

inches  in  size  and  having  10  specimens  oF  beautifully  pressed  and 

mounted    WILD  FLOWERS  From  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  in  NATURAL 

COLORS.       The  latter  is  a  /V/KeBOOSTorTfr/lltrZ.   chrouqh   the 

PARK  and  the  NORTHWEST.   ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLORS. 
WILD    FLOWERS  50et*.  WONDERLAND    6«* 


CHAS.S.FEE.SEN'L.PASS   AGENT,    ST.PAUL.MINN. 
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A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  VOIK  OFFICE 

will  demonstrate 

lis   advantages. 


Send  for  samples  of  «  ritinp.  with 
prices   ete.      [Argeet 
l_gyr=-     (.omp'ete    steel;   of   second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  In  the  trade     Ma- 
chines  shipped,  privilege  of  inspection.   Tltlcto  every  machine  gtiurantecd 

1       Barclay  Street.  New  York.      !5  W.   lliiltlmnrc  St..     Ilultlniore.    Mel 
^*5a»        FH;IIT    \  8»  Brorafleld  Street. Baatan.  sl?  Wyaadotte  Btreet.  Ktnmi   <  ity 

— "  STORKS'  184  l.nSullc  St..  Chlcaco.  III.         8*8  Narth  Mnth  Street,   St.  Laala, 

'  482  Diamond  >»t..  I'lttj.bumli.l'n.  686  California  St.,  San  Fraa<  UtecCaL 
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success     Revision  and  criticism 
DR.  TITUS  M.  CO  AN,  70,  5th  Ave.  N.Y.  City. 
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Ordered  by  War  Department  for  the  Signal  Corps 

Geneva  Superior 

Binocular 


Its  magnifying 
power,  field  view 
and  clearness  of  defini- 
tion is  seldom  equaled, 
even  in  those  binoculars 
costing  twice  as  much. 
Small  enough  for  the  pocket, 
handy  for  the  theater.  Ideal 
for  bird-study.  Ask  your  dealer 
fos  it.  If  he  has  none  in  stock,  send  us  $15 
and  receive  one  on  approval.  If  not  satis- 
factory, return  it  (at  our  expense).  We 
will  refund  your  money.    Send  for  free  book. 

GENEVA    OPTICAL    CO., 

40  Linden  St.,        -        Geneva,  N.  Y. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  itisn't  a  Kodak 


KODAK 

quality  and  Kodak 
film  quality  have 
made  the  Kodak 
way  the  sure  way 
in    picture     taking. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Catalogue  free  at  the 
dealers  or  by  mail. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


Manviscripts 
Revised 

BY  A  REVISER  OF  AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  Address 

A.  L.  L., 

64  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island 

P  A  S  -  A  M I :  BIC  AX    ROUTE 


THK  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND 
WATKR  TRIF-  OH  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 

Steamera 

"New  York"  &  "Albany" 

General  Office,  Desbrosaefl  St. 
Pier,  New  York. 
Leave  NV^  York  k:io  A.M.,  Albany  6:30  AM.    Sunday  excepted. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


Outward,  where  every  word  and  deed  is  fit  ; 

Outward,  beyond  the  lies  of  name  and  shame, 
Of  sin  and  ignorance  the  cause  of  it, 

Life's  prison  of  fancied  flame. 

Outward  !    O  heart,  the  secret  solved  at  last ! 

Love  that  enfolds,  unites,  and  understands  ; 
Love  like  the  sea,  with  equal  waters  cast 

On  this  and  alien  lands  ! 

Outward  !    O  free  at  last !    O  steadfast  soul 
Calm  in  the  poise  of  natural  things  !    O  wise, 

How  wise  is  love  ! — only,  beyond  control, 
To  pass  with  open  eyes  ! 

— In  August  Scribner's. 


The  Hermit  Thrush. 
By  Emily  Tolman. 
In  the  deep,  solemn  wood,  at  dawn,  I  hear 
A  voice,  serene  and  pure,  now  far,  now  near, 
Singing  sweetly,  singing  slowly, 
Holy  !  oh— holy,  holy  ! 
Again  at  evening  dusk,  now  near,  now  far, — 
Oh,  tell  me,  art  thou  voice  of  bird  or  star  ? 
Sounding  sweetly,  sounding  slowly, 
Holy  !  oh — holy,  holy  ! 

— Independent. 

Riches. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 
Would  I  might  borrow  from  the  mines  of  morn 

A  little  of  their  brimming  store  of  gold  ! 

Would  I  might  filch  from  out  the  sunset's  hold 
Some  of  the  rubies  that  its  breast  adorn  ! 
Would  I  might  heap  lip-high  a  plenteous  horn 

With  emeralds  of  the  springtime's  magic  mold, 

And  gather  diamonds  flawless  as  unfold 
Along  the  meadows  when  the  day  was  born  ! — 

Then  through  some  alchemy  of  cold  or  fire 
Transmute  these  riches  into  dazzling  stone  ! 
My  sweet,  this  wish  I  wish  for  you  alone, 
That  whatsoever  is  your  heart's  desiie 
From  world's  end    unto  world's   end,  zone  by 

zone. 
May  lie  before  your  feet,  your  very  own  ! 

— In  August  Cosmopolitan. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Quite  a  Number.— "Willie,   whom  did   George 

Washington      marry:' 1'he      widow     Custis, 

ma'am."    "Had  he  any  children?"      "Yes'm— the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Revolution  "—Life. 


If  it  Only  Would.—  She  :  "I  love  this  exces- 
sively hot  weather!    Don't  you,  Mr.  Boreham  ?" 

HE  :  "No!  I  can't  stand  it.  I  shall  go  away  if 
it  continues ! " 

She  :  "I  do  hope  it  will !  " — London  Punch. 


A  Quick  Lunch.  —  CUSTOMER  (to  waiter): 
"Here,  John,  take  my  order— oxtail  soup,  roast 
lamb,  fried  sole,  green  peas,  onions,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, mince  pie,  cheese,  and  coffee,  and  be 
spry  about  it;  my  train  leaves  in  exactly  six 
minutes."—  Tit- Bits. 


Cheaper. —A  farmer  and  his  wife  went  into  a 
dentist's.  "How  much  do  you  charge  for  fill  in ' 
teeth?"asked  the  farmer.  "From  ten  shillings  to 
one  pound."  "And  for  pullin  '  ?"  "Two  shillings 
and  sixpence."  "Mariar,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
wife,  "you'd  better  get  it  pulled."—  Tit-Bits. 


Lack    of    Confidence.  —  ASSISTANT  :    "  Is    the 

meaning  of  this  poem  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible to  you  ?" 

Magazine  EDITOR:  "Absolutely!  You're  go- 
ing to  accept  it,  aren't  you  ?" 

Assistant  :  "Oh,  yes.  But  I  wasn't  willing  to 
trust  my  own  judgment."— Life. 


WANTED— Active,  educated  men.  Weekly 
salary,  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experi- 
ence, and  references.  DODD,  MEAD  & 
COMPANY,  New  York  City. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK- 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "  Inklings  "— Free. 

The  Cnrler'a  Ink  Co.,        -      -        Boston,  Maes. 


Literary 

Digest 

Free 

We  will  give  you  The 
Literary  Digest  Free  for  one  year  if  you 
order  the 

American 
$1Q  XyPewr*ter 


before  Sept.  15,  1901,  cash  with  order.  This 
is  an  unusual  mid-summer  opportunity  and 
should  be  accepted  at  once.  The  American 
Typewriteris  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
business  career,  and  for  eight  years  has  been 
the  only  high  grade,  low-priced  typewriter. 
It  is  as  well  made  as  the  high-priced  mach- 
ines, but  more  simple  in  construction  and 
operation.     Both  the 

American  Typewriter  and  Literary  Digest 

are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Hundreds  of  The  Digest  subscribers  are 
using  the  American. 

This   offer  is  strictly    limited  to    September 
75,  /go/. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

Hacked   Building,   Broadway, 
Bet.  Warren  <$.  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York 


$19 


30  FOR    THIS    FINE 

STAFFORD 


DESK 'gft* 

quarter  sawed  oak  front,  oa 
throughout, If tter  files, Man 
drawers,  document  til 
pigeon  Holt'  boxes,  extensio 
glides,  letter  holders  anV 
drops.  targe,  complete 
attractive  and  convenient. 

Desks  $10  and    up 

Can  In  ml-h  your 
Office  or  Home 
t  hroiiu  Immi  t  11 1 

FACTOR?   PRICES. 

Catalog  No.  91,  Office 
Furniture. 

Ciitalog  No.  92,   Housh 
Furniture. 

E.  II.  Stafford  &Bro.,  Stein 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price- list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
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It  Was  AH  Right.— Farmer  Jones  (i  a.m.): 
"Clear  out,  ye  varmint,  or  I'll  shoot  ye  !" 

JoSH  MKDDERS  (desperately):  "Shoot  then!  I 
come  here  to  elope  with  your  darter  Sal— and,  by 
gum,  I'm  agoing  to  !  " 

Farmer  Jones  :  "Oh!  excuse  me!  I  thought 
ye  had  come  to  serenade  her."— Puck. 


Where  There's  a  Will. —AUNT:  "Why, 
Teddy,  you  have  forgotten  to  bring  your  spade !  " 

Teddy  (reprovingly):  "Oh,  Aunty,  it's  Sunday! 
Nurse  puts  it  away." 

Aunt  :  "Poor  little  man,  how  will  you  manage 
to  amuse  yourself  ? " 

TEDDY  :  "Dig  with  my  hands  !  "—London  Punch. 


Strangers. — Bank  Clerk  (scrutinizing  check): 
"Madam,  we  can't  pay  this  unless  you  bring  some 
one  to  identify  you." 

Old  Lady  (tartly):  "I  should  like  to  know 
why." 

Bank  Clerk  :  "Because  we  don't  know  you." 

Old  Lady  :  "Now,  don't  be  silly  ;  1  don't  know 
you,  either."—  '1 "it- Bits. 


Literary  Aspirations.— The  editor  of  a  periodi- 
cal is  constantly  besieged  by  would-be  writers, 
who,  inspired  by  what  they  consider  true  genius, 
send  notes  to  the  publishers  announcing  the  birth 
of  their  offsprings,  and  asking  many  curious 
questions,  and  making  many  astounding  sugges- 
tions. Here  are  three  which  were  printed  in  The 
Bookman  recently  : 

Madam  : 

As  I  have  just  written  a  story  titled  "A  jour- 
ney of  Love,"  it  has  between  i,8oo  and  10,000  words 
in  it,  and  would  like  to  send  it  to  you  to  judge, 
and  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  publication,  and 
would  want  it,  but  if  not  return  it  at  my  expense. 
Also  please  tell  me  how  to  send  it  to  you,  and  the 
meaning  of  MSS. 

Dear.  Sir. 

I.  have  three  short  storys  I.  would  like  very 
much  to  sell  the  three  weighed  together  weigh 
one  pound  and  ahalf  will  you  Kindly  let  me  Know 
if  you  would  like  to  examine  the  Mss.  if  so  I.  shall 
send  it  to  you  hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early 
date  I.  remain 

Very  Respectfully. 


Dear  Sirs  : — Wont  you  please  let  me  know  why 

PEARSONS-TAFT 

Land  Credit  Bonds 

are  secured  by  first  lien  mortgages  on 
the  best  farms  in  the  famous  "  Corn 
Belt."  These  mortgages  are  deposited 
with  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
as  Trustee.  An  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment.    They  net 

4.40% 

Issued  Sept.  1,  1900 
nature  Sept.  1,  1920 

The   interest  is  payable  semi-annually. 

Bonds  are  NEGOTIABLE  without  loss 

of  interest.      Treatise  "  Farm  Mortgage 

.  Investments  "  is  free.   Write  for  it  to-day. 


PEARSONS = TAFT      LAND     CREDIT     CO. 
142  Dearborn  St.    Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Opens  up  and   is 
oft    wnen  open, 
whole  boijy  at  on 


put  on  like  a  collar,  shuts 
will  not  spatter.  Showers 
;e.      Holds  itself  in  position. 


Melchers'   Shower   Yoke 

makes  possible  in  every  home  the  daily  shower  bath,  which  is  the  true 
elixir  of  life  for  the  busy,  rushing,  hustling,  business  man,  whose  constitu- 
tion is  run  down  through  careless  negiett,  work,  worry, late  hours  and 
overwork.  The  water  treatment  acts  on  the  skin  and  the  skin  can  retain 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 
A  quick,  cool  or  cold  shower  bath  brings  the  skin  to  a  healthy  action, 
stimulates  the  nerves,  increases  the  blood  circulation,  throwing  off  diseases 
and  hardening  the  system. 

Melchers'  Shower  Yoke  is  the  only  appliance  allowing  perfect 
regulation  of  both  temperature  and  pressure,  providing  mechanical  features 
for  quick  showers. 

Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  $4.00  (express  prepaid  if  you  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River).  Try  it  30  days,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
return  at  ovir  expense,  and  your  money  back. 

SENT  FREE.    Dr.  Helcbers'  great  book  of  56 

pace".  *'  Shower  Baths  in  Health  and  Sickness." 

MEIU.VK  MAMFWTUKI.VG  CO.,  Specialty  Mainifartiinrv  1011  JackMB  kit.,  Toledo.  0. 


you  kept  my  MSS  so  long  and  now  return  it  ?  .  .  . 
Please  dont  take  me  for  a  freak,  but  a  honest  man 
whotrysto  fight  the  battles  of  life  senseable.  .  .  . 
This  I  only  mention  as  a  part  history  of  my  life 
If  you  accept,  pay  me  a  snug  sum  now  and  re- 
mainder years  royalty.  Then  go  to  work  and  an- 
nounce in  the  Patent  Sheet  and  Associated  Press 
Papers  that  you  paid  me  $100.00000  for  the  MSS. 
This  they  will  take  up  as  a  news  item.  I  will  keep 
all   this  strictly  secret  and  so  can   you.     Have  a 

short  history  of  my  life  with  a  large  Pictureof -. 

Under  my  picture  have  the  words,  "The  handsome 

Young  Hoosier  Author  who  made  himself  famous 

and  received  $100,000.00  for,  "A  Few  Strokes  of  his 

Pen." 

Hoping  at  least  to  hear  from  you  again,  I  remain 

for  business,  Sincerely, 


The  Toast  of  "The  Queen."— At  a  dinner 
once  given  in  Scotland,  a  toast  was  proposed  by  a 
Scotchman,  who,  in  a  few  words,  gave  his  opinion 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  woman.  As  published  in 
the  Glasgow  Weekly  Mail,  it  was  as  follows  : 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman,  "will  ye 
a'  fill  your  glasses,  for  I'm  about  to  bring  forrit 
the  Queen.  Our  Queen,  gentlemen,  is  really  a 
wonderfu'  woman  if  I  may  say  it ;  she's  ane  o' 
the  guid  auld  sort.  Nae  whigmaluries  or  fal- 
derals about  her,  but  a  douce  decent  lady. 

"  She's  respectable  beyond  a'  doot.  She  has 
brocht  up  a  grand  family  o'  weel-faured  lads  and 
lasses,— her  auldest  son  being  a  credit  to  ony 
mither, — and  they're  a'  weel  married.  Ane 
daughter  is  nae  the  less  than  married  to  the  Duke 
o'  Argyll's  son  and  heir. 

"  Gentlemen,  ye'll  maybe  no'  believe  it,  but  I 
ance  saw  the  Queen.  I  did.  It  was  when  I  took 
myauldbroon  coo  to  Perth  Show.  I  remember 
her  weel — such  color,  such  hair — "  (Interruption 
and  cries  of  "Is  it  the  coo  or  the  Queen  ye're  pro- 
posin'  ?") 

"  The  Queen,  gentlemen.  1  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  was  talking  about  the  coo.  However,  as  to  the 
Queen,  somebody  pointed  her  oot  tome  at  Perth 
station,  and  there  she  was,  smart  and  tidy-like, 
and  says  I  to  myself,  'Gin  my  auld  woman  at 
hame  slips  awa'  ye  needna  remain  a  widow 
anither  hour  langer.'  Noo,  gentlemen,  'The 
Queen  ! '  " 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 
July  2Q.— The  "Committee  of  Encashment,"  Mr. 
Rockhill  cables,  is  to  receive  the  money  paid 
by  China,  as  indemnity. 

July  30.— The  Chinese  Emperor  issues  an  edict 
"revising  the  status  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  giving  to  it  precedence  over  the  other 
boards. 

August  1.— Violent  anti-foreign  placards  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Christian  chapels  at 
Canton,  posted  by  Boxers. 

August  2. — The  formal  evacuation  of  Peking,  it 
is  announced,  will  occur  on  August  15. 

South  Africa. 

July  29.— Dr.  Jameson  states  that  the  speediest 
way  to  secure   peace  in   South    Africa  is  to 


THE  PRIMUS  BLUE  FLAME  BOATING 
AND  GAMP  AND  KITCHEN  STOVE 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  blue  flame 
kerosene  stove  ever  made.  Better  this  year 
than  ever  before. 
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No.   103  STOVE. 

The  type  used  by  Nansen,  the  Explorer. 

No  smoke,  no  odor,  no  wick,  no  soot.    Burns  any 
kind  of  Kerosene.     Always  ready  for  use. 
Nothing  like  it  for  Boating  and  Camping. 

Always  ready  for  use ;   made   in   different   sizes  and 
shapes.     Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE    PRIMUS    CO., 

292  Johnston  Ave.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
HON.  WILLIAM  R.  MER- 
RIAM,  Ex-Governor  of  Minnesota 
and  Director  of  the  0.  S.  Census, 
writes;  "I  am  now  using  one  of 
your  Sanitary  Stills  in  my  home 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  1  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  your 
still  to  any  one  who  wants  whole- 
some and" pure  water."  The  Sani- 
tary Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSE.  Highest  award  at  Paris 
Exposition.  DURABILITY  U  >" - 
EQUALED.     AVOID  CHEAP  AND  FLIMSY  STILLS. 


Write  for  Booklet. 


Cuprigraph  Co..  68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


30 

DAY 

TRIAL 

FREE 


50 

Styles 


At  WHOLESALE 
PRICES'. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  han- 
dle MONARCH  Malleable  I  if  >s 
&  Steel  Ranges  we  will  ship 
the   first    one   ordered    from 
your  community  at  tin-  whole- 
sale price  :    saving    vou 
from    $10.00    to    $25.06. 
tyFreigh  t   ljaid    *00 
miles.      SENT    FREE— Hand- 
some  catalogue  »iih  whole- 
sale prices   and    full   partic- 
ulars. 

MU.I.KAM.E  IR01  IMAGE  CO 
IK  Lake  St..  BetTCr  Ham.  Wis. 

Recently  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Ho    Not  (ruck    Nor  Warp. 


Richards  Fit-the-Back  Chairs 

are  the  only  chairs  th:.t   tit   all    kicks   at  all  times.     Thai 
spine  throughout    its   entire    length.      That    oompAi  t  mus- 

cular  exertion   in  dtf  -    that  permit    - 

without  disturbing  the're^i   of   the  occupant— ■   movable  hack 
automatically  conforming  to  the  rarioOB  movements 
rest  to  the  Him  -  In  the  lower  backhand  U    I   e  whole 

nervous  system.    Chain  for  Home,  Office,  II  l*  rite 

for  illustrated  pamphlet.  "Comfort  in  Sitting,"  descriptions, 
prices,  endorsements,  etc. 
RICHARDS  CHAIR-FANE!  CHICAGO. 
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allow   the    mining:  population   to    return    to 
Johannesburg  and  resume  work. 
It  is  stated  in  the  English  Parliament  that  the 
Boers  made   prisoners  since   the  war  began 
number  33,000. 

Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  forces  of  Boers 
are  scattered  through  the  upper  part  of  Cape 
Colon}-. 

July  30.— A  fight  between  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Commandant  Viljoen  results  in  a  British 
victory. 

August  1.  — Lord  Kitchener  reports  from  Pre- 
toria that  the  Boers  are  shooting  native 
scouts  employed  in  the  British  army  when- 
ever captured. 

August  2.— Lord  Kitchener  is  instructed  to  in- 
flict the  death  penalty  upon  all  Boers  found 
guilty  of  shooting  British  native  scouts. 

August  3. — Mr.  Kruger  states  that  all  that  the 
Boers  would  offer  for  peace  is  money  ;  they 
had  proposed  peace  once  and  would  not  do 
so  again. 

August  4 —Two  Boers  come  into  the  British 
lines  at  Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  a  letter  from 
ex-President  Steyn. 

Othi:r  Foreign  News. 
July  29.— Memorial   services  for   King   Humbert 
are  held  throughout  Italy  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  his  assassination. 

July  30. — Stormy  scenes  occur  in  the  Belgian 
"Chamber  of  Deputies;  proceedings  against 
two  Socialists  are  begun  by  the  public 
prosecutor. 
Premier  Sagasta  of  Spain  scouts  the  idea  of  any 
political  outcome  resulting  from  the  visit  of 
the  German  squadron  at  Cadiz  to  Spain. 

July  31.— A  great  battle  is  fought  near  the  Co- 
lombian border. 

A  grant  of  £100,000  to  Lord  Roberts  for  services 
in  South  Africa  is  voted  after  an  acrimonious 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

■Trouble  is  starting  over  outrage  on  Christians 
in  Albania. 

The  Revolutionary  leader,  Dr.  Garviras,  in- 
vades Venezuela  at  the  head  of  Colombian 
invaders  and  establishes  headquarters  in 
San  Cristobal. 

August  1.— The  Venezuelan  Minister  of  War. 
Senor  Pulido,  resigns  after  antagonizing 
President  Castro  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  invaders  from  Colombia. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  dele- 
gates, who  visited  London  recently,  con- 
tribute $25,000  to  the  Victorian  Memorial 
Fund. 

August  2. — The  German  squadron  from  China, 
escorting  Count  von  Waldersce,  arrives  at 
Cadiz. 

August  3.— The  condition  of  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick is  said  to  be  precarious. 

Liberians  in  London  seek  from  Great  Britain 
permission  to  navigate  the  Manna  River  in 
West  Africa. 

August  4.— The  Venezuelan  Government  reports 
the  defeat  of  General  Garviros's  invaders  by 
the  government  troops. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  and 
children  are  summoned  to  Cronberg,  where 
the  Empress  Frederick  lies  at  the  point  of 
death 

The  British  torpedo-boat  Viper  is  wrecked  off 
the  island  of  Alderney. 

Domestic. 

Domestic  ve\vs. 

Julv  29. — A  special  report  from  Ambassador 
White  shows  that  in  exports  to  Germany  the 
United  States  heads  the  list  of  nations. 

The  big  land  lottery  in  Oklahoma  begins. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  forbids  any  dis- 
cussion or  public  statements  of  the  Schlev 
controversy  by  persons  in  the  naval  service. 

July  30.— The  meeting  of  officials  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Steel  Workers  is  with- 
out result. 

In  San  Francisco.  me,n  employed  on  the 
wharves  and  in  the  draying  business  go  on  a 
strike. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury at  present  is  the  largest  in  the  historv 
of  the  Government,  and  is  accumulating  at 
the  rate  of  $4,500,000  to  $5,000,000  a  month. 

July  31. — The  San  Francisco  strike  spreads  and 
is  demoralizing  business  interests. 

August  1.  — Admiral  Kimberly  is  relieved  from 
service  in  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry,  on 
the  ground  of  poor  health. 

August  1.— Maryland  Democrats  adopt  a  plat- 
form declaring  for  the  elimination  of  the 
negro  from  politics. 

August  3.— Efforts  to  settle  the  steel  strike  fail. 


EDUCATIONAL 


St.    Agnes   School, 

Albany.  N.    Y. 


of  Miss  Catherine 


With  the  buildings 
renovated  and  re- 
.  furnished, and 
\ course  of  study 
carefully  revised 
in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved 
methods, begins  its 
31st  year,  October 
3,  under  the  new 
R.  Seabuky,  late 


principal -.hip 
of  Wellesley. 

For  a  generation  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  for  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
domestic,  and  religious  training  of  girls,  and  their  pre- 
paration for  college  or  a  post-graduate  course,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  rearrangement  of  study  upon  the  newer 
lines,  and  other  improvements,  will  largely  increase 
its  advantages  The  high  standards  in  Art  and  Music 
will  be  maintained.  A  laboratory  for  scientific  work 
has  been  added,  and  separate  sleeping-rooms  provided. 
The  school  commands  a  view  of  the  historic  Hudson, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  and  environment  are  un- 
excelled. Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Ckosweli.  Doane,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  board  cf  trustees.  Send  for 
Prospectus. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CTIIIW   LEADING  LAW    SCHOOL 
OIUUI    IN        CORRESPONDENCE 

I    llll        INSTRUCTION. 

LAW  Established  in  1892. 

Prepares  for  bar  in  any  State.  Combines 
theory  and  practice.  Text  bouks  used  are  sarue 
as  used  in  leading  resident  schools.  Teaches 
law  at  your  home.  Three  Courses — Regular 
College  Course,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law  Courses.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Full  particulars  free. 

Chicago    Correspondence    School  of 
J.iih,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS.  CHICAGO.  112  Clark  Street. 

ILLINOIS    COLLECE   OF    LAW. 

Open  all  year.  Autumn  quarter  begins  September  23 

Both  day  and  evening  school.  Scholarships  for  College 
graduates.  3  years  LL.B  Course.  Graduate  courses  leading 
to  LL.M.  and  D.C.L.  degrees.  250  students  last  year.  Send 
for  Catalog.    Howard  N.  Ogden.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location.    Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.MacVICAR. A.M.,  9  Walden  Place.  Montclair,  N.J. 


BLAIR   PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  lilalr  Foundation.    Fifty-third  Year. 

Co-educational.     Prepares  for  any  American  College.    New 
buildings.     Campus  40   acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  !>.».,  Prln.,  Blalratown,  X.J. 


Linden    Hall    Seminary 

I.ITITZ.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
6chool.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Prln. 


A  Clear  Knowledge  of  the  Classics 

is  afforded  in. the  six  delightful  volumes  of  Wilkin- 
son's Foreign  Classics  in  English.  The  books  are 
provided  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Price  per  volume,  $1.00;  per  set,  $6.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

"Of  all  the  devices  for  introducing  non-classical 
readers  to  a  knowledge  of  ancient  classics,  Wilkin- 
son's Foreign  Classics  in  English  is  the  most  effec- 
tive."— Tlic  Nation,  New  York. 

"Many  will  be  grateful  for  just  such  a  work." — 
Thomas  f  fen  t  worth  Higginson. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  PL.  N.  Y. 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895.  I 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum= 
mer  Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 
Tarrj  town  -011-llud- 
soii,  N.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M: 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M 

Close  to  Cornell     S*S  a°dn. 

joining  those  of  Cornell,  the  atmosphere  of  university 
life  pervades  and  influences  the  surroundings  at 

GASCADILLA   SCHOOL 

Registration  1900-1!K)1  from  26  States.    Ideal  equipment. 
C.  V.  PARSKLI ,  A.M.,  Principal,  Ithaca,  .\.  V. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

CLINTON,  7i.Y.(:>  miles  from  Utica).  15  Boys. 
6Teachers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Hoy*  ]  0  to  1  t 
at  time  of  entrance  preferred.  References:— 
Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Whitehead,  four 
College  Presidents.   J.  B.Wheeler,  A.M.,  Prin. 


The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.     Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES'  COLLECE 

"Trafalgar  Castle,"  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Pronounced  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, "  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada." 
Pronounced  by  interested  parents,  "An  almost  ideal 
home"  for  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Send  for 
calendar  to         Rev.  J.  J.  HARE,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  *3i88$il' 

Preparatory  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "home"  school  for  boys,  located  in  famous 
Vailey  of  Virginia.  Superb  climate;  individual  instruction. 
Charges,  SSOu.Oo.    Handsome  catalog  free. 

Capt.  WM.  II.  KABLE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL,  ?■ 


FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA. 

'ou  want  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Separate 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMES  DOBBIN,  Hector. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $:to  weekly?     Situations 
alwavs  obtainable.     We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  COEKE8PONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 

UntlC  IIICTITIITC  Tarrytown -on -Hudson, 
nUmr.  1110  1  II  UICa  n.Y.  A  Boarding  School  for 
Kirls.    College  preparation.     Miss  M.  W.  METCALF.  Principal. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROUERS1 

I  are  perfect  In   action.    Over  401 
years'   experience  guides    the  | 
manufacture.  Get  the  Improved. 
No  tacks  required.     To  avoid 
imitations, notice  script  namo  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


For  Personal  Comfort, 


Use  the  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders. 
They  cannot  slip.  Instantly 
released.  By  mail,  20 cents  the 
pair.  Catalogue  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  other  novelties  made 
with  Washburne  Fasteners, 
Free. 

AnERICAN     RING   CO., 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 


If  your 
dealer  has 
not  yet 
supplied 
you  with 
the  famous 


"Little  Indian" 

Collars     Cuffs    Shirts 

interest  him  by  saying  we  will  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  put  in  a  stock.  Urge  him  to  write  us 
at  once. 

REMEMBER  :  The  well-known  quality  of  the 
H.  C.  Curtis  &  Co.  goods  is  not  affected  by  this 
new  and  easily  remembered  trade  mark.  If  your 
dealer  keeps  "  Little  Indian  "  goods,  he  will  give 
you  free  a  handsome  engraving  of  the  Little 
Indian  (full  figure) ,  mounted  on  gray  mat  ( 10  x  13 
inches,  no  advertising)  on  presentation  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. We  will  redeem  them  from  him.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write  us  and  we 
will  advise  you  of  one  who  does. 

Hand-book  0/  Latest  Styles  FREE. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  shoulc 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  579. 

By  A.  Van  Elde. 
First   Prize  Niederlandischen    Schachbundes  Prob- 
lem Tourney. 

P.lark  —  Four  Pi 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and   exhibit 
sample  1901  Bicycle.     JIKst  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade.  $7  to  $12. 
SOO Secondhand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  day» 
trial  withoutacentin  advance. 

EARN  A  BIC YCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.     We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.     Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.  Address  Dept.  86  ]yj 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO.,  Chicago 

[  Print         Card  Press  $5 

"tv  Own     LBrBcr«  *18 

«*  Money  saver,  maker, 

Cftl'dS  TvDe    setting     easy, 

~.          ,         ^  rulessent.    VVritefor 

Circulars,  catalog.presses.type, 

i)  ...i.„  paper,  &c.  to  factory. 

A  Newspaper.  ,EEES£' 


COLLAR  jt 
BUTTON  jt 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Krenientz&Co.,K,c,,tnu*8t- 


park,  v  J. 


Individual  Communion 

Outfit  c      Se,l<1  (or  free  catalogue 
VUIII19.     and  list  of  users. 
8AMTARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
Dept.  L,    KochMter,  N.  V. 
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White— Six  Pieces. 
4B2Q;8;8;KSpkip2;2S2S2;8;4P3;S. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  580. 

From  the  advance  sheets  of  "Chess  Miniatures'' 

By  Dr.  Blumenthai.. 

Black— Two  Pieces. 


White — Four  Pieces. 
3B4;8;8;  2K5;8;5Qip;6Pi;6Ki. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  573. 
Key-move,  Q—Q  8. 
"Pierce  Problem." 
Key-move,  Q—Q  7. 

No.  574. 
K— B  4  ch  Q— B  6,  mate 


K-B3 


K  x  P 


3- 


Q — K  4,  mate 


K-Q  5  or  B  5 


K — B  5,  mate 


K— Q6 
K-B5 


K-Q  3 

Q—Q  Kt  sq  ch  B  — B  4,  mate 

k-q~ 

Q— K  sq  Q— K  4,  mate 


P— B  5 


Any 
Q—Q  sq  ch 

K— B  4  (must) 


Q-Q  6,  mate 


Golden  Bread 

As  much  more  delicious  and 
healthful  than  "white"  bread,  as 
gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver! 

Did  von  ever  <-;it  ;i  slice  of  bread  made  from 
the  Franklin  Mills  Flour  ol  the  EDtin 
No?    Well,  you  have  yet  to  ta-t<;  the  most  deli- 
cious bread  that  human  hands  can  make. 

Franklin  Mills  Flour  makes  bread  ol  a  beauti- 
ful golden  hue.  To  look  at  it  is  to  want  to  trj  it. 
To  eat  a  single  slice  Is  t<>  want  some  more  (or  to 
try  it  once  is  to  discard  all  other  bread  in  its 
favor).  Bread  made  from  thi>  flour  has  a  ri<-h 
nutty  flavor,  which  makes  ordinary  ••white'' 
bread  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  'l  his  delicious 
flavor  is  due  to  the  proteids  and  phosphates 
Which  constitute  the  entire  food  value  of  the 
berry  and  make  the  most  nutritious  of  all  cereals. 

These  food  elements  are  of  a  dark  color,  and 
must  therefore  be  removed  before  the  Hour  can 

be  made  "white."  Neither  are  these  proteids 
found  to  a  like  extent  or  in  as  dlgestable  form  in 
graham  flour,  which  is  always  coarse,  and  often 
largely  composed  of  the  Indigestible  outer  shell, 
designed  by  Nature;  simply  to  protect  tbe  valu- 
able kernel  inside  and  not  to  be  eaten. 

Franklin  Mills  Flour  is  all  food  and  nothing 
but  food,  because  it  contains  all  the  nutriments 
of  the  whole  wheat  kernel,  and  none  of  the  Indi- 
gestible outer  shell. 

If  you  want  the  most  nutritious  bread,  the  most 
delicious  bread,  the  best  looking  bread,  the  least 
expensive  bread,  the  best  bread  In  every  way, 
you  will  use  Franklin  Mills  Flour,  a  line  flour  of 
the  entire  wheat.  It  is  sold  by  nearly  all  up-to- 
date  grocers.  If  vours  should  not  have  it  in 
stock,  write  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport.  N.Y.. 
who  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  and  who  will 
gladly  send  you  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet, 
free  of  charge,  upon  request. 


Irv  Your 
Own  Home 


as  In  others  the  illumination 
question  is  doubtless  vexatious. 
The  light  is  either  poor,  smoky, 
or  irregular.  It  surely  costs  more 
than  it  ought  to.     At  the  ervd  of 

^/*  the  month  you  find  you  have 
spent  considerable  money  for  a 
very  poor  article.  Millions  of 
people  are  struggling  along  with 
this  constant  nuisance  ;    only  a 

T!*'*     few  have  found  relief  ■ 

Our  proposition  is  to  provide  a 
distinctly  satisfactory  sort  of  il- 
lumination at  a  nominal  cost  to 
maintain.     It  is  so  simple,  so  in- 

V*  expensive,  so  thoroughly  free 
from  the  usual  troubles,  that 
you  ought  to  learn  more  about  it. 
Send  for  our  booklet  W,  which 
tells  all.    It's  free. 

THE     ANGLE     LAMP     CO. 
76    Park    Place,    New     York 


A    RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,     Japans,     Young      Hysons,     Gunpowders,    English 
Breakfasts.  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams   77r   tn   57r  Pcr 

and  Ceylons  from L,L  l0  ""Mb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from  .      1„C  tO  2°C   fjf 
1  li.  'Good'  are  sold  on  their  merit".     Ml   PKEBENTB 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
P.O.Box  290      ....       6fi  Church  Street,  New  \  ork 


Problems   solved   by   M.    W.    H.,    University   of 
Virginia;    the  Rev.   I.  W.  B.,   Bethlehem,  Pa".;  C. 

If  You  are  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.   M.   H.    Henrv,   New   York,   says:     "When   com- 
pletely tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  overwork, 
I  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me." 


Now  We  Have  It! 

A  Perfect  Steam  Cooker 
With  doors.  Don't  miss  It. 
Large  meal  cooked  over  one  bur- 
ner. Wonderful  saving  of  fuel 
andlabor.  Getit  for  yonr  home 
and  summer  cottage.  Special 
rate  for  ten  days.  Agents 
wanted, salary  and  com  mission 

Writ*  for  descrlptlTe  mttur  today. 

Ohio  Steam  CooKEaCo.,5(.'0Bi4rieBWs.,  IVledo,  O. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  L.,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mor- 
ton, D.D.,  Effingham,  111  ;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lake- 
land, Fla.;  \V.  \V.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
W.  C.  W.  R.,  Boyce,  Va. ;  G.  P..  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
W.  ].  L.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  T.  Hilgers,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  D.  G.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  O.  C.  B.,  Hum- 
bolt,  Kan. 

573  (onlv):  The  Rev.  A.  De  R.  M  ,  Baltimore, 
M'd  ;  H.  M.  Coss.  Cattaraugus,  N.  V.;  W.  H.  Sex- 
ton, Detroit:  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  W. 
H.  W.,  Baltimore  ;  G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga. 

574  (only):  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Temple,  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Comments  (573I:  "Made  of  the  best  Wood" — I. 
W.  B.;  "Pretty  ;  buta  clear  case  of  plagiarism"— 
G.  D.;  "Exquisite" — J.  G.  L.;  "Very  interesting. 
Like  most  2-ers  it  consists  in  White  waiting  for 
Black  to  undo  himself" — S.  M.  M.;  "Develops  some 
fine  mates  not  discoverable  in  the  Pierce  prob- 
lem"— W.  R.  C;  "An  improvement  on  the  Pierce 
problem"— W.  C.  W.  R.;  "Exceptionally-  fine  "—A. 
De  R.  M.;  "The  prettiest  I  even  saw"— H,  M.  C; 
"A  sure-enough  beauty" — W.  H.  S. 

(574':  Quite  a  novelty"— I.  W.  B.;  A  novel  and 
deserving  piece  of  strategy" — G.  D.;  "Beautiful" 
— J.G.  L.;  "One  of  the  best.  For  the  number  of 
pieces  employed,  it  presents  many  fine  situations 
and  very  pretty  mates"— S.  M.  M.;  "Very  pleas- 
ing " — W.  W.  S.;  "Remarkably  ingenious" — O.  C. 
B.,  "Not  difficult;  but  the  King  moves  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  "— W.  C.  W.  R. 

Several  solvers  were  caught  by  O— K  7,  the  an- 
swer to  which  is  Kt — B  5  The  necessity  of  Q  — <2  8 
is  here  discoverable,  for  when  Kt— B  5,  then  R  x 
Kt  mate,  as  the  P  can  not  take  R. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  S.  M.  M.  and  G. 
M.  got  571. 

A  Study  in  Opposition  (Gkier). 

Key-move,  K — B  sq.     This  is  the  only  move  by 
which  the  white  K   obtains  the  "opposition,"  that 
is.   he  plays  on  the  same  file  as  the  black  K,  with 
an  odd  number  of  squares  between  the  Kings. 
K— B  sq  K— Kt  2 

1. 2. 

K— K2 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  maneuvre.  White 
gives  up  the  "opposition"  temporarily,  because 
Black's  key-square  K  3  is  guarded  by  the  white 
P.  After  this,  White's  play  is  to  advance  up  the 
Kt's  file,  facing  the  black  K  in  opposition  when- 
ever he  ventures  on  the  B's  file.  Remember,  that 
in  order  to  get  the  "opposition"  you  must  play 
the  K  on  the  same  file  as  the  adverse  K,  and  have 
an  odd  number  of  squares  between  the  Kings. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  D. 


A  Morphy  Mate. 

Bl.ACK  (Delannoy):  K  on  K  Kt  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  B  sq; 
B  on  K  B  4 :  Kt  on  Q  R  4  ;  Rs  on  K  B  2,  Q  R  sq  ;  Ps 
on  K  Kt  2,  K  R  2,  Q  3,  Q  B  5,  Q  Kt  4.  (J  R  2. 

WHITE  (Morphvc  K  on  ;K  Kt  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  4  :  Bs 
on  K  Kt  3.  Q  B  2  ;'Rs  on  K  7,  K  B  2  ;  Ps  on  K  B  4, 
K.Ktz,  KR2,  Q5,  QKt2,  Q  Ra. 

Morphy  finished  the  game  in  this  way  : 

KR-Ksq  RxR  R-K7«.h'      QxPch 

''BiB  2KxR  3KxR  K—  K  sq 

Q— Kt  8  ch       B— R  4  ch         Q— B  7   mate 


K-K2 


6. 


K-Q.2 


Problem  Solving. 

Before  the  student  can  take  a  high  rank  as  a 
problem-solver  he  must  have  some  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  problems  and  a  knowledge  of 
problem-composition.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  composer,  but  he  should 
know  the  broad  principles  upon  which  problems 
are  composed.  When  he  tackles  a  problem  he 
should  aim  not  so  much  to  find  the  key  as  to  dis- 
cover the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between 
the  White  and  Black  forces.  This  will  bring  him 
to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  an  unwritten  yet 
universally  accepted  principle,  that  in  a  problem 
there  should  be  no  waste  force,  no  idle  spectators, 
but  that  every  piece  should  be  legitimately  used, 
either  in  the  development  of  the  idea  or  in  the 
prevention  of  another  solution.  Often  a  solution 
is  betrayed  by  something  incidental  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  may  be  a  cleverly  devised  trap,  a  beauti- 
ful sacrifice,  a  piece  so  obviously  inactive  that  a 
search  for  its  use  reveals  the  key,  or  it  may  be  a 
wee  Pawn  so  far  removed  from  participation  in 
the  fray  that,  like  a  milestone,  it  tells  how  far  the 
opposing  King  has  to  walk.  He  who  takes  a  prob- 
lem by  a  well-known  composer,  and,  with  the  so- 
lution before  him,  studies  it  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning,  determining  why  certain  pieces  are  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  why  none  other 


than  the  actual  key  will  solve  the  problem,  will 
make  immeasurably  more  progress  than  he 
who  moves  aimlessly  and  mechanically.  —  Du. 
Schapiro,  in  The  Baltimore  American. 

A  Maroczy  Brilliant. 

Geza  Maroczy  is,  probably,  second  to  Lasker  in 
accuracy  of  position,  and  second  to  none  in  bril- 
liancy. The  following  game  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  play.  The  notes  are  from  the  Wiener  Schach- 
zeitung. 

Irregular  Knight's  Game. 

ZAMBELY.  MAROCZY. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4  P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3  P— Q  4 

3  P  x  P  B-Q  3 

A  novelty.     P — K  5  and  Q  x  P  are  usual. 

4  Kt— Q  B  3  Kt— K  B  3 

5  B-Kt  5  ch  P— B  3 

6  B— R 4  ? 

Inferior,  since   Black  can  recover  his  P  by  the  simple 

process,  6 ,  P— Q  Kt  4  ;  7  B— Kt  3,  P— Kt  5.     But 

Maroczy  has  a  still  better  line  of  play. 

6P-K5 

7  P  x  Q  B  P  Castles 
Black  gives  up  still  another  Pawn. 

8  Kt— Q  4  P  x  P 

9  Kt  x  Q  B  P  Q— Kt  3 

10  Kt  x  Kt  R  x  Kt 

11  B— Kt5 
Necessary  to  stop  B — Q  R  3. 

11  R— Q  sq  ! 
Black   has  a  clear  superiority,  but  would  have  had  a 
hard  task   if   his   opponent   had    now  retreated  B — K    2. 
The  move  actually  made  gives  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
onslaught. 

12  Castles  B  x  R  P  ch 

13  K  x  B  Kt— Kt  5  ch 

14  K-Kt  3 

Obviously  forced. 


15  P— K  B  4 

16  K  x  P 


M  Q— Q  B  2ch 
P  x 


P  (<•./.)  ch 

R-Qs! 

Shows  the  admirable  judgment  of  the  fourteenth  move. 

17  P— Q_3  B— Kt  2  ch 

18  Kt— K  4  B  x  Ktch 

19  K  x  Kt  Q— R  7  ! 

20  P  x  B  QxPch 

21  K— R4  Rx  B  ! 

22  Qi  R 

Black  mates  in  five  moves. 


At  the  recent  tournament  of  the  Swiss  Chess 
Association,  fifty-two  players  competed  for  the 
prizes.     M.  Pestalozzi  made  the  best  score. 


THERE  IS  A  CURE 

for  every  stomach  trouble,  including  all  forms  of  indiges- 
tion or  dyspepsia,  catarrh  of  stomach  and  flatulence  in 
stomach  and  bowels.  This  remedy  has  never  failed  to 
cure  the  most  distressing  and  stubborn  cases. 

This  remedy  will  cure  any  case  of  constipation,  to  stay 
cured,  so  that  you  are  free  from  that  trouble  in  a  week. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  remedy  is  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine. 

Any  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  sent 
free  and  prepaid  by  writing  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  cures  catarrh,  indigestion,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.  One  dose  a  day  does  the  work  quickly, 
thoroughly  and  permanently. 


SELF-PLAYING   oict.  1  w 

Playing  the  regular  .iEolian  and  Pianola  Music.  Bar- 
gains in  several  special  slightly  used  instruments  from 
SB5.00.  A  rare  opportunity.  Write  for  particulars  to-day. 
LYON  &  HEALY,  22  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Natural  Body  Ttrnoe  advertised  In  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy ;  gives  good  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Sallna.  Kan.,  for  free  illus- 
trated book. 


Bright's 
Disease 

CAN  BE  CURED. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  strong  claim. 

We  know  that  thousands  who  read 
this  and  should  write  us  will  dismiss  it 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  call  It 
foolishness. 

We  know  that  you  need  us  more 
than  we  need  you,  if  you  suffer  from 
Bright' s  Disease  or  Diabetes. 

All  we  ask,  therefore,  is  that,  if  you 
are  at  all  interested,  you  will  send  your 
name  for  our  booklet,  which  we  mail 
on  request.  It  contains  the  letters  of 
prominent  people  (whose  word  you  can- 
not doubt),  bearing  testimony  to  our 
treatment.  You  may  write  them  if  you 
wish.  We  never  publish  names  or 
testimonials  without  consent. 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  COflPANY 

Broadway   New  York. 


Rheumatism 


r 


*i 


Tartarlithine  is  the  one  per- 
fect remedy"  for  Rheumatism. 
It  removes  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease— uric  acid.  It  is  pleasant 
to  take,  does  not  affect  the 
heart,  nor  upset  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  taken,  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  by  people  with 
very  delicate  constitutions^ 


Send  for  our  Free  Pamphlet  tell' 
ing  you  how  to  cure  Rheumatism. 


,•     MCKESSON    &    ROBBINS 
\.  97  FULTON  STREET  MEW  YORK. 

1;    SOLE  AGENTS  TOR  THE  TARTAR  UTHIME  CO, 


"Some  lives" 


belike* 


'the  more  wortfPI^Jpfhe  brighter" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP  QUO 
never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  STEEL  TRUST  AND  THE  LABOR  UNION. 

THE  proposed  "fight  to  a  finish  "  between  the  steel  trust  and 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin 
Workers,  to  end  only  in  the  unionization  of  all  the  trust's  mills 
or  the  destruction  of  the  labor  union,  does  not  appear  to  bring 
very  many  of  the  daily  papers  to  sympathize  strongly  with  either 
side.  As  the  Washington  Star  puts  it,  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
position  of  either  side  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  the  general  pub- 
lic," for  "the  fight  of  the  Association  is  to  make  itself  a  monopo- 
listic labor  combine,  just  as  the  steel  trust  seeks  monopoly  in  its 
particular  line  of  employing  capital."  And  the  Richmond  Times 
predicts  that  each  side  will  gain  something  and  lose  something 
in  the  final  adjustment.     It  says: 

"The  principle  of  freedom  is  strongly  ingrained  in  the  Ameri- 
can nature,  and  no  matter  by  what  route  the  end  may  be  ob- 
tained, we  feel  convinced  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  dispute 
between  capital  and  labor  will  be  settled  on  the  basis  that  the 
laborer  shall  be  tree  to  work  in  a  factory  whether  he  belong  to 
the  union  or  not,  and  that  the  employer  on  his  part  shall  not  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  the  laborer  because  he  dees  or  does  not 
belong  to  a  union.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no  objection  to  a  man 
joining  any  union  he  chooses.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
has  his  time  to  sell  in  the  open  markets  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  to  him  seems  good." 

To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  newspaper  comment,  public 
sympathy  would  have  been  more  strongly  with  the  strikers  if  Pres- 
ident Shaffer  had  limited  his  demand  to  the  proposition  that  men 
in  the  non-union  mills  be  permitted  to  join  the  union  if  they 
wished  to,  without  losing  their  places,  as  such  a  demand  would 
have  placed  the  trust  in  the  position  of  coercing  the  men  of  the 
non-union  mills  to  stay  out  of  the  union.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  President  Shaffer  would  have  done  better  to  wait  until  there 
was  some  grievance  about  hours  or  wages,  for  the  non-union  men 
would  be  likely  to  join  the  union  in  such  a  strike,  thus  reaching 
the  very  result  now  aimed  at  (as  actually  happened  in  the  an- 


thracite strike) ,  and  public  sentiment,  which  is  a  potent  fai 
in  labor  wars,  would  sympathize  with  the  movement  for  lighten- 
ing the  workingman' s  lot ;  and  these  two  factors  would  greatly 
increase  the  chances  of  victory.  The  Detroit  Journal  argues 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  present  strike,  to  coerce  the 
unionization  of  mills,  is  a  mistake.     It  says: 

"The  way  for  labor  to  organize  is  by  quiet,  persistent  agita- 
tion and  argument.  The  men  must  be  made  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  unionism  by  the  word  spoken  in  lodge  meeting,  the 
printed  pamphlet,  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  They  must  be 
willing  proselytes.  The  method  of  organization  by  strike  is 
bound  to  include  many  workmen  convinced  against  their  will 
and  consequently  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

"A  strike  which  bases  itself  largely  in  a  melodramatic  vain- 
glory to  fight  a  big  thing  with  something  as  big  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. The  union  must  grow  naturally  and  fight  fairly  before 
it  can  command  public  confidence." 

A  number  of  journals  express  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  The 
Springfield  Republican,  for  example,  says:  "As  long  as  indus- 
try is  organized  as  it  is,  labor  unionism  will  assuredly  exist.  It 
is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  escaped  and  which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Accordingly  in  undertaking,  at  immense  cost  to  itself  and 
to  the  public  peace  and  prosperity,  to  drive  unionism  out  of  its 
mills,  the  steel  trust  seems  to  be  acting  most  unwisely.  Its  tem- 
porary success  in  the  matter  is  assured  if  it  is  ready  to  place  no 
limit  on  the  financial  sacrifice  involved,  but  the  ultimate  end  will 
be  the  rise  of  new  organizations  of  workers  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old."  And  the  Kansas  City  Times  remarks  similarly:  "  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  the  colossal  product  of  organization,  challenges 
the  American  workingman's  right  to  organize  in  defense  of  his 
rights,  and  upon  that  issue  they  enter  the  lists.  Organization 
denying  the  right  to  organize — combined  capital  demanding  the 
surrender  of  combined  labor — these  are  the  real  questions  at 
issue  between  the  steel  trust  and  the  Amalgamated  Association." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  fears  that,  whichever  side  wins,  a 
staggering  blow  has  been  given  our  steel  industry,  and  it  re- 
marks that  "the  strike  is  in  effect  a  surrender  of  American  capi- 
talists and  workmen  to  Europe."  And  the  Boston  Advertiser 
believes  that  the  losses  of  the  strike  will  fall  more  heavily  upon 
the  workingmen  than  on  their  employers.     It  observes : 

"What  the  strikers  lose  while  the  mills  are  shut  down  is  gone 
from  them  forever.  Whether  they  win  or  lose  their  fight,  their 
lost  wages  will  never  come  back  to  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  trust.  Just  so  much  iron  and  steel  product  will  be  demanded 
by  the  consuming  public,  strike  or  no  strike.  The  stock  on  hand 
will  be  sold  for  a  higher  price.  The  difference  in  price  will 
nearly  or  quite  make  up  for  the  loss  of  profits  while  the  mills  are 
closed.  When  they  reopen,  production  will  be  pushed  a  little 
faster,  until  the  demand  is  supplied,  and  another  surplus  is  ac- 
cumulated. Consumers  will  have  lost  something.  Workingmen 
who  have  been  idle  will  have  lost  much.  The  steel  trust  will 
have  lost  nothing." 

Not  a  few  papers  declare  that  the  suspension  of  a  large  part  of 
the  steel  industry  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  whole  country, 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  power  to  enforce 
arbitration  or  some  other  method  of  settling  the  dispute.  The 
Cleveland  Leader  says  on  this  point : 

"What  right  has  a  capital  trust  or  a  labor  trust,  acting  singlv 
or  together,  to  tie  up  the   industries  of  the  Ui 
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steel  magnates  and  the  labor  magnates  are  now  threatening  to 
do?  There  should  be  some  power  lodged  in  the  people  to  say  to 
these  contending  forces  that  they  must  stop  fighting  and  resume 
operations  in  peace  and  harmony.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  ready  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  an  oligarchy 
of  capital  or  of  an  oligarchy  of  labor,  or  to  the  joint  rule  of  the 
two.  They  should  demonstrate  that  now,  to  the  end  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  may  once  more  be  started  and  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  check  to  the  prosperity  which  the  country  has  en- 
joyed." 

The  open  sympathy  of  Mayor  Black,  of  McKeesport.and  Mayor 
Long,  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  with  the  strikers,  and  their  avowed  in- 
tention to  assist  the  strikers  with  the  local  police  and  deputy 
sheriffs,  if  necessary,  is  in  line  with  the  Socialist  comment  quoted 
in  the  article  below.  The  trust  proposes  to  checkmate  the 
McKeesport  mayor  by  removing  their  mills  from  that  city  to  a 
more  favorable  locality.  Many  of  the  newspapers  blame  Mr. 
Morgan  for  the  intense  hostility  to  union  labor  shown  during  this 
strike,  but  the  New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  says  ; 

"The  policy  of  the  steel  company  in  this  matter  is  supposed  to 
be  dominated  to  a  large  extent  by  Mr.  Schwab,  whose  experi- 
ences with  organized  labor  in  the  Carnegie  works  naturally  led 
him  to  take  strong  ground  against  any  policy  which  threatened 
to  increase  the  strength  of  labor  unions  in  the  steel  company's 
mills.  People  familiar  with  the  personality  of  the  gentlemen  at 
the  head  of  the  steel  combination  felt  confident  that  there  would 
be  no  settlement  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Schwab  was 
to  attend  the  conference.  The  same  people  feel  equally  sure 
that  Mr.  Schwab  is  disposed  to  deal  with  the  labor  question  now 
believing  that  the  sooner  questions  at  issue  are  settled  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  concerned." 


RAD1CA.L    PRESS   ON   THE   STEEL   STRIKE. 

THE  Socialist  and  labor  papers  find  in  the  steel  strike  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  reassert  the  opinion  that  the  capi- 
talist is  the  workingman's  worst  enemy,  and  to  urge  the  work- 
ingmen  to  unite  in  one  political  party,  seize  the  Government,  and 
overthrow  this  capitalist  oligarchy.  The  Cleveland  Citizen,  for 
example,  exclaims  :  "This  mammoth  attack  upon  capitalism  has 
but  one  meaning:  LABOR,  THE  PRODUCER  OF  ALL 
WEALTH,  WANTS  THE  WEALTH  IT  PRODUCES! 
Robbed  as  producers  in  the  shops,  and  as  consumers  as  well,  by 
organized  bands  of  capitalistic  pirates,  the  working  class  is 
awakening  and  demanding  justice.  Let  class-conscious  Labor 
carry  its  fight  to  the  polls  also,  and  smash  the  capitalistic  parties 
and  lying  politicians."  The  Freemen' s  Labor  Journal  (Spokane) 
predicts  that  "the  managers  of  the  trusts,  in  refusing  to  recognize 
the  union  men,  are  evidently  planning  for  a  reduction  of  wages 
in  the  near  future,"  as  "a  disruption  of  the  association,  and  the 
organization  would  pave  the  way  for  a  cut  in  wages."  And  The 
Missouri  Socialist  (St.  Louis),  in  a  similar  line  of  thought, 
remarks  that  "surely  this  fight  should  showjto  every  working- 
man  the  absolute  untruth  of  the  old  story  of  our  employers,  that 
'the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical,'  "  and  it  goes  on 
to  say : 

"If  the  statement  of  the  identity  of  interest  of  capitalist  and 
laborer  be  true,  then  as  increased  wages  benefit  the  working  class 
it  must  also  benefit  the  capitalist  class.  But  is  this  statement 
true?  If  it  is,  why  does  the  capitalist  object  whenever  the  work- 
ing class  demand  an  increased  wage? 

"If  their  interests  are  identical,  it  would  seem  that  self-inter- 
est would  compel  the  capitalist  to  assist  the  worker  in  the  in- 
crease of  his  wages.  The  exact  contrary,  however,  is  true.  The 
interests  of  the  working  class,  of  the  50,000  men  now  on  strike, 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  capitalist  class,  the  steel  trust  as  it 
happens  in  this  case.  Thus  it  is  that  instead  of  helping  the 
working   class   the   capitalists   do  everything  in  their  power  to 


break  their  efforts  toward  increasing   their  wages,    because    it 
means  that  much  taken  away  from  their  profits." 

The  idea  finds  frequent  expression  in  the  Socialist  papers  that 
if  the  workingmen  controlled  the  Government,  the  militia  would 
be  used  to  compel  the  submission,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  employ- 
ers.    Thus  the  Girard  (Kan.)  Appeal  to  Reason  says  : 

"  Working  people  who  are  so  stupid  as  to  be  Republicans  and 
Democrats  rather  than  vote  for  their  own  interests  can  not  be 
treated  too  mean  by  the  corporations.  If  these  strikers  had  voted 
Socialists  into  office,  they  would  all  have  been  sworn  in  as  depu- 
ties and  armed  and  paid  $2  a  day  during  the  dispute.  They 
could  stand  a  strike  of  that  kind  as  long  as  the  steel  trust.  But 
they  have  voted  for  the  tools  of  the  trusts,  have  made  them  sher- 


one  on  us. 

John  Bull:  "You're  liable  to  lose  your  grip  on  that  hammer,  uncle,  if 
you  don't  watch  out."  — The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

iffs  and  judges,  and  behold  now,  they  are  met  in  the  field  by  the 
hirelings  of  capital — the  men  they  have  elected.  WILL  THIS 
STRIKE  TEACH  YOU  ANYTHING?  If  it  does,  it  will  be 
cheap  at  any  cost.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  not  worth  any  better 
treatment  than- you  are  getting  from  the  steel  trust.  You  could 
yet  get  some  consideration  from  sheriffs  and  judges  if  you  didn't 
put  out  all  your  energy  on  the  foolish  or  hungry  non-union  men." 

And  the  Chicago  Social  Democratic  Herald  says  similarly  : 

"The  money  power,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  controls  legisla- 
tion, the  judicial  machine,  and  the  army,  and  injunctions  and 
marshals  and  troops  can  be  called  out  to  aid  capital,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  labor ;  such  is  history,  and  history  re- 
peats itself  every  time  labor  locks  horns  with  capital.  A  dispas- 
sionate review  of  the  situation  is  not  favorable  to  labor.  But  it 
may  be  said  it  sowed  to  the  wind  of  Republicanism  and  is  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind  of  calamities.  And,  after  all,  this  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  labor  and  to  the  country.  It  will 
afford  workingmen  a  reason  for  abandoning  all  the  old  pluto- 
cratic, labor-robbing  parties  and  impress  them  with  the  propriety 
of  casting  their  lot  with  the  great  Socialist  organization  and  in 
the  future  cast  their  conquering  ballots  to  push  forward  the  civi- 
lizing, redeeming,  and  harmonizing  sway  of  Socialism." 

The  conflict  between  capitalist  and  laborer  "must  ultimately 
be  fought  to  a  finish  that  will  mean  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
combatants,"  declares  the  Chicago  Workers'  Call ;  but,  it  con- 
tinues : 

"The  folly  of  supposing  that  a  permanent  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties can  be  reached  without  a  complete  change  of  the  economic 
basis  of  production  and  distribution  appears  unmistakably  evi- 
dent. 

"The  workers  may  win  what  is  known  as  a  'victory  '  through 
the  methods  they  propose  to  use.  This  at  best  merely  means 
that  they  will  have  to  recommence  the  combat  again  after  a  short 
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temporary  truce.  Such  victories  are  Dead  Sea  fruit  that  invari- 
ably turn  to  dust  and  ashes  on  the  lips  of  the  victors.  It  may 
sound  disagreeable  to  make  this  assertion  ;  nevertheless  time 
(and  not  such  a  long  time  either)  will  prove  its  truth.  Complete 
and  decisive  victory  is  not  possible  to  either  of  the  combatants. 
While  the  laborers  choose  as  battleground  the  economic  field, 
their  victories  are  little  if  anything  better  than  defeats.  When 
they  shift  the  scene  of  operations  to  the  political  arena,  victory, 
complete,  lasting,  and  undeniable,  is  not  only  possible  but  inevi- 
table.   On  that  ground  they  are  strong  and  their  opponents  weak  ; 

on  the  other,  the  positions  are  reversed 

"The  real  struggle  for  the  product  of  labor  will  then  begin,  the 
objective  point  of  the  workers  then  being  the  law-making  power 
now  in  the  control  of  the  enemy.  That  once  wrested  from  him, 
his  extinction  as  a  class  and  the  abolition  of  his  power  to  appro- 
priate the  labor  product  of  others  through  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  follows  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration." 


SENATOR   TILLMAN   ON    LYNCHING. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  criticism  is  aroused  by  Senator  Tillman's 
speech  at  the  Chautauqua  assembly  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  on 
the  evening  of  August  3.  The  press  despatches  do  not  give  a 
verbatim  report  of  his  remarks,  but  say  that  he  "condemned 
Booker  Washington's  scheme  of  educating  the  negro,"  that  he 
"made  an  eloquent  plea  in  justification  of  lynching,"  and  that 
he  declared  that  "the  niggers  are  not  fit  to  vote. "  The  white 
people  of  the  South,  he  said,  would  remain  on  top  "in  spite  of 
the  devil,"  and  if  necessary  he  and  his  brethren  were  ready  to 
take  down  their  shotguns  again.  The  despatches  add  that  "his 
remarks  on  lynching  were  heartily  applauded." 

The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  that  such  sentiments 
are  "nothing  short  of  incendiary,"  and  the  Chicago  Chronicle 
(Dem.)  calls  the  speech  "an  address  which  for  atrocity  and  in- 
decency has  never,  it  is  believed,  been  equaled  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  United  States."  "Why  any  committee  of  respect- 
able persons  should  invite  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  to 


APPLYING    A    PRINCIPLK. 

—  77/i?  Minneapolis  Journal. 

address  an  assembly  of  decent  Northern  people, "says  the  Chi- 
cago Journal  (Ind.),  "is  hard  to  imagine,"  and  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "it  is  a  wonder  that 
he  can  get  a  hearing  in  any  reputable  community."  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  (Rep.)  says:  "He  disgraces  not  only  the  Senate 
and  the  State  he  pretends  to  represent,  but  the  whole  nation." 

Most  of  the  Southern  papers  make  no  comment  on  the  Senator's 
speech.     The  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  however,  observes: 


"Senator  Tillman's  Sunday  speech  displayed  his  characteristic 
brutality  and  his  usual  disregard  for  facts.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  had  for  twelve  years  his  uncouth  swaggering  inflicted  on 
the  people  of  his  own  State,  but  it  is  even  worse  when  he  goes 
out  as  a  representative  of  South  Carolina  and  makes  a  show  of 
his  defiance  of  law  and  culture.  .  .  .  How  can  we  expect  people 
to  regard  us  as  other  than  uncivilized  and  barbarous  when  a 
South  Carolina  Senator  boastingly  defends  mob  murders*'  What 
sort  of  figure  do  we  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  this  emi- 
nent Southern  statesman  decries  the  work  of  uplifting  a  race 
debased  through  no  fault  of  its  own?  We  must,  according  to 
Tillman,  shoot  negroes  and  hang  them  because  they  are  evil 
minded,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  discourage  every  effort 
to  elevate  them.  Is  that  just?  Is  it  generous,  is  it  humane  or 
even  civilized? " 

Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  a  few  days  ago,  averted  a  prob- 
able lynching  by  sending  a  negro  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  the 
court-house  and  back  under  escort  of  three  companies  of  militia. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama  has  added  to  their 
proposed  state  constitution  a  provision  authorizing  the  governor 
to  remove  a  sheriff  who  fails  to  defend  a  prisoner  against  mob 
violence.  In  this  provision,  remarks  the  Providence  Journal, 
"there  is  welcome  assurance  that  Southern  sentiment  will  bring 
about  its  own  revulsion  against  lynching,  and  that  that  phase  of 
the  negro  problem  will  in  the  end  be  solved  by  the  only  people 
capable  of  solving  it :  those  who  have  faced  it  for  a  generation 
and  who  understand  it." 


MORE   STEPS   IN   NEGRO    DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

THE  adoption  of  a  suffrage  plan  by  the  Alabama  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  is  likely  to  bar  almost  all  the  blacks 
in  the  State  from  the  polls,  without  barring  any  of  the  whites, 
adds  Alabama  to  the  list  of  Southern  States  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  negroes  will  have  no  vote.  The  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  seems  likely  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  soon,  and 
the  Maryland  Democrats  declare  in  their  state  platform,  just 
adopted,  that  if  they  carry  the  coming  election  they  will  take 
similar  measures  in  that  State.  The  Alabama  suffrage  plan  con- 
tains a  "grandfather  clause  "  that  will  admit  to  the  ballot  men 
whose  forefathers  could  vote  before  the  Civil  War,  so  that  few, 
if  anj',  white  men  will  be  kept  from  the  polls.  The  few  negroes 
who  possess  the  required  educational  and  property  qualifications 
will  be  able  to  vote.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  lives  in  Ala- 
bama, takes  occasion  to  send  to  the  New  York  Su?i  the  following 
information,  which  he  considers  "quite  reassuring  "  :  "The  last 
census  report  shows  that  in  Alabama  the  total  voting  population 
has  gained  8.1  per  cent,  in  literacy.  The  white  voting  popula- 
tion has  gained  2.1  percent.,  and  the  negro  voting  population 
has  gained  7.3  per  cent.,  showing  a  much  more  rapid  advance  by 
the  negro  than  by  the  white  voter."  The  Alabama  suffrage 
measure  is  quite  long  and  involved,  but  its  main  features  are 
given  in  the  following  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Mont- 
gomery : 

"The  completed  suffrage  section  of  the  new  constitution  is  in 
two  parts,  one  to  be  temporary  and  the  other  permanent.  In  the 
temporary  part  is  included  the  hereditary  suffrage  feature,  and 
a  plan  to  limit  suffrage  to 'persons  of  good  character  and  who 
understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship.'  a  board  of 
registration  in  each  county,  appointed  by  the  state  officials,  to 
be  judges  of  character  and  understanding.  This  plan,  if  the 
constitution  is  approved,  is  to  be  in  operation  until  January, 
1903. 

"With  the  beginning  of  1903  the  permanent  plan  will  go  into 
operation.  That  provides  for  educational  and  property  qualifi- 
cations applying  impartially  to  all.  Hereafter  the  negro  may 
vote  if  he  has  paid  his  poll-tax  some  months  in  advance,  if  he 
can  read  and  write,  and  if,  unless  physically  disabled,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  some  lawful  business  or  occupation  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  registra- 
tion.    This  last  is  aimed  at  a  class  of  young  negroes,  said  to  be 
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numerous  in  the  Southern  cities,  who  have  been  to  school  but 
who  are  too  lazy  to  work.  As  first  drafted,  this  provision  re- 
quired that  employment  be  continuous  for  the  twelve  months, 
but  it  was  modified  for  fear  that  it  would  deprive  white  strikers 
of  the  franchise.  Failing  in  the  educational  requirement,  any 
citizen  may  vote  who,  by  himself  or  his  wife,  owns  forty  acres 
of  land  or  pays  taxes  on  $300  worth  of  property." 

The  "grandfather"  clause  calls  out  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
In  Louisiana  only  a  few  hundred  voters  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  method  of  getting  the  ballot,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat  (Dem.)  thinks  that  this  has  "made  it  very 
clear  that  it  was  unwise  for  their  benefit  to  experiment  with  a 
suffrage  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  so  gravely  doubted 
by  leading  Democratic  Senators."  The  Afro-American  League 
have  began  a  suit  in  New  Orleans  which  they  intend  to  carry  to 


DISTRIBUTION   OK   NEGKO   POPULATION    IN    THE   UNITED  STATES, 

—From  The  World's  Work. 


the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  "grandfather"  clause,  but  The  Times- Democrat  remarks 
that,  even  if  they  succeed,  the  decision  "will  not  extend  the  bal- 
lot to  a  single  negro,  and  will  strike  from  the  rolls  only  a  few 
hundred  ignorant  and  propertyless  whites."  The  same  paper 
also  notes  that  the  whites  now  outnumber  the  blacks  in  Louisi- 
ana, something  that  has  occurred  but  once  before  in  a  hundred 
years.  The  white  majority  is  about  80,000.  The  New  York 
Journal  (Dem.)  notes  that  in  Alabama  the  white  literates  out- 
number the  black  literates  almost  three  to  one,  so  that "  a  straight 
educational  qualification  would  insure  white  supremacy  in  Ala- 
bama," and  it  argues  that  "if  Alabama  wants  her  31,614  igno- 
rant white  men  to  vote  she  will  do  better  to  educate  them  than 
to  sneak  them  into  the  franchise  by  way  of  a  furtive 'grandfa- 
ther clause. "'  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  too.  objects  to  this 
plan  because  it  makes  the  ballot  a  hereditary  privilege,  and  he 
considers  hereditary  privileges  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions. 

But  the  "grandfather"  idea  is  not  without  defenders.  The 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  believes  that  an  illiterate 
white  man  is  better  than  a  learned  negro,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.)  argues  that  the  long  exercise  of  political  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  illiterate  whites  of  the  South  has  made  them  as 
discerning  in  political  matters  as  the  educated  whites  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  negroes  of  the  black  belt,  "their  dense  ignorance 
of  all  political  questions  is  relieved  by  no  gleam  of  tradition." 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  says  similarly: 

"  We  have  said,  many  times,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  not 


at  all  relieve  the  peculiar  political  conditions  in  the  South,  those 
outside  the  South  remaining  as  they  have  been  for  thirty-five 
years,  if  every  black  and  colored  man  of  voting  age  were  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  or  Harvard,  or  any  other  college.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  differences  in  'education,'  or  of  ability  to  read  and  write, 
but  of  such  differences  as  have  led  the  white  people  of  the  Paci- 
fic States  to  exclude  yellow  men  from  their  territory,  and  have 
led  the  white  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  to  ex- 
clude black  and  colored  men  from  their  homes,  factories,  and 
churches,  and  from  their  mines  and  mills — at  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle  on  occasion,  as  on  a  very  recent  occasion.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  '  fear. '  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  negro's  '  failure  '  or '  suc- 
cess '  in  citizenship.  It  is  not  a  question  of  his  '  brute  ignorance  ' 
or  of  his  '  human  intelligence  '  or  superhuman  intelligence.  It  is 
a  matter  simply  of  the  recognition  of  general  and  specific  natu- 
ral differences  between  the  two  races,  which  history  shows  has 
never  been  ignored.  And  our  belief  is  that  they  will  never  be 
ignored  in  this  country." 

The  comment  of  the  Afro-American  papers 
is  of  considerable  interest.  The  Washington 
Colored  American  says  ■ 

"Let  suffrage  laws  apply  to  all  alike — and 
the  whole  controversy  is  at  an  end.  The  edu- 
cated white  people  of  a  State  should  object  as 
strenuously  to  being  governed  by  a  white  il- 
literate as  to  being  outvoted  by  a  black  one. 
If  one  is  'cut  out,'  cut  them  both  out,  and 
thus  place  an  honest  premium  on  the  suffrage." 

Says  the  Washington  Bee,  similarly  : 

"Ignorant  whites  are  no  more  fit  to  rule 
than  ignorant  blacks.  The  more  intelligent 
white  man,  South,  is  inclined  to  deal  more 
fairly  toward  the  negro  than  the  ignorant 
whites.  Intelligence  soon  becomes  tired  of  ig- 
norance, be  it  in  the  white  or  the  black  man. 
So  that  the  time  will  come,  South,  when  the 
ignorant  white  man  will  be  dethroned,  intelli- 
gence will  rule,  and  then  the  black  man  will 
demonstrate  his  superior  intellect  in  the  great 
American  body  politic.  Let  us  hope  for  bet- 
ter days,  because  they  will  surely  come,  and 
come  sooner  than  we  may  expect." 

The  New  York  Age  (Afro-American)  makes  this  comment : 

"If  the  white  men  of  the  South  were  not  blind  to  the  facts  of 
history  and  of  philosophy,  they  would  readily  understand  that 
they  can  not  safely  deal  with  free  Afro-Americans  as  they  did 
with  Afro-American  slaves.  Repressive  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion has  always  nurtured  discontent  and  resistance  of  one  sort 
and  another.  Mob  law,  which  is  no  law  at  all,  disfranchisements, 
separate  car  laws,  peonage  laws,  separate  school  laws,  separate 
marriage  laws, — one  for  the  white  nian  and  another  for  the  black 
man — these  can  not  but  breed  a  sullen  discontent  and  provoke 
reprisals  of  one  sort  and  another  in  the  long  or  short  run.  This 
is  the  invariable  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  it  will  not 
be  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  Afro-American  people.  Already 
sullen  discontent  has  taken  possession  of  the  leaders  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  ;  already  the  cordial  relations  which  subsisted 
between  the  races  at  the  close  of  the  war  are  being  replaced  by 
distrust  and  hatred.  'Pity,  'tis  true;  but  true,  'tis  pity.'  The 
policy  of  patience  and  toleration  and  justice,  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  would  have  borne  results  which  have  never 
yet  grown  on  the  tree  of  repression  and  oppression." 

The  Age  also  publishes  statistics  from  the  United  States  cen- 
sus reports  on  the  subject,  just  issued,  which  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  the  colored  voters  of  Alabama  has 
fallen  in  the  last  decade  from  69. 1  per  cent,  to  59.5  ;  of  Arkansas, 
from  53.6  to  44.8  ;  of  Florida,  from  50.6  to  39.4  ;  of  Georgia  from 
67.6  to  56.3.  The  Age  remarks  :  "  Possibly  the«greatest  surprises 
will  be  found  among  the  statistics  of  Delaware  and  Georgia, 
when  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  placed  at  42.7  and  56.3,  re- 
spectively.    It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  in  these  States  educa- 
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tional  qualifications  are  unnecessary  for  voting  privileges.  Does 
this  contribute  toward  the  seeming  lethargy  of  the  colored  voters 
in  those  States?  In  order  to  vote  in  Alabama  one  must  be  liter- 
ate, but  the  above  figures  show  only  40.5  per  cent,  of  negro  voters 
there  able  to  read  or  write.  It  is  plain  that  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, W.  H.  Council,  and  other  eminent  instructors  there  have  a 
great  work  before  them." 


SCHLEY,   SAMPSON,    MACLAY,   AND    "MR. 

DOOLEY." 


M 


R  DOOLEY  "  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  chief 
claim  to  renown  is  the  fact  that  he  "niver  took  a  hand 
in  th'  war  in  Cubia. "  Those  who  did  take  part  in  the  war, 
whether  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  he  finds,  have  missed  fame 
by  a  wide  margin. 

"First  they  was  Hobson.  He  kissed  a  girl  an'  ivrybody  says  : 
'Hang  him.     Kill  th'  coal-scuttler. ' 

"Thin  they  was  Dewey.  He  got  marrid  an'  th'  people  was 
f'r  makin'  mathrimony  a  penal  offinse. 

"Ye  raymimber  Gomez.  Ye  recall,  Hinnissy,  how  th'  corry- 
spondints  used  to  poke  their  way  to  th'  jungle  where  he  set 
makin'  his  simple  meal  iv  th'  leg  iv  a  scorpyon  an'  a  piece  iv 
sugar-cane,  an'  offer  him  th'  freedom  iv  th'  city  of  Noo  York 
whin  th'  war  was  over.  Well,  he  wint  to  Noo  York  las'  week, 
this  George  Wash'nton  iv  th'  Ant  Hills.  He  was  met  at  th'  fer- 
ryboat be  a  rayporther  that  twishted  his  head  around  to  take  a 
phottygraft  iv  him  an'  called  him  'Manny,'  an'  said  he  looked 
like  Mike  Feely,  th'  aldherman  iv  th'  third  ward,  only  darker. 
A  comity  iv  seegar  makers  waited  on  him  an'  ast  him  to  jine 
their  union,  an'  that  was  all  th'  honors  he  had. 

"Freedom  iv  th'  city,  says  ye?  Oh,  he  got  that,  an'  all  iv 
that.  He  was  free  to  go  an'come  without  annybody  payin'anny 
attintion  to  him.  He  was  as  free  as  th'  air,  because  th'  polis 
didn't  know  him.     If  they'd  known,  he  might'  ve  been  locked  up. 

"An'  now  it's  Schley's  turn.  I  knew  it  was  comin'to  Schley 
an'  heer  it  comes.     Ye  used  to  think  he  was  a  gran'  man  that 


First  Ex-Spaniard  :  "Say,  that  Yankee  who  did  these  things  to  us  is 
being  called  caitiff  and  coward  !  " 

Second  Ditto  :  "Gee !  If  that's  the  way  their  caitiffs  and  cowards  act 
what  would  one  of  their  real  heroes  have  done  to  us !  " 

—  The  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

whin  ol'  Cerveera  come  out  iv  th'  harbor  at  Santiago  called  out 
'  Come  on,  boys, '  an'  plunged  into  th'  Spanish  fleet  an'  rayjooced 
it  to  scrap  iron. 

"That's  what  ye  thought  an'  that's  what  I  thought,  an'  we 
were  wrong.  We  were  wrong,  Hinnissy.  I've  been  r-readin'  a 
thrue  histhry  iv  th'  campaign  be  wan  iv  th'gr-reatest  historyians 
now  employed  as  a  clerk  in  th'  supply  stores  iv  th*  Brooklyn 
navy   yard.     Like  mesilf,   he's   a   fireside   vethran  iv  th'   war. 


He's  a  mimber  iv  th'  Martin  Dooley  Post  No.  1,  Definders  iv  th' 
Hearth.  He'sth'  boy  f'r  ye.  If  iver  he  beats  his  sugar  scoop 
into  a  soord,  ye'll  think  ol'  Farragut  was  a  lady  cook  on  a  lum- 
ber barge. 

"Says  th'  historyian  :  'Th'  conduck  iv  Schley  durin'  th'  cam- 
paign was  such  as  to  bring  th'  bright  blush  iv  shame  to  ivry  man 


WHERE  THK   MAN    BEHIND   THE   GUN   GETS    THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

—  The  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette. 

on  th'  pay  roll  iv  our  beloved  counthry.  'Tis  well  known  that 
whin  ordered  be  th'  gallant  Jawn  D.  Long  to  lave  Hampton 
Roads,  he  thried  to  jump  overboord  an'  swim  ashore.  He  was 
chloryformed  an'  kep'  undher  hatches  till  th'  ship  was  off  th' 
coast  iv  Floridy. 

"  'Whin  he  come  to,  he  fainted  at  th'sight  iv  a  Spanish  ditchn- 
ry,  an'  whin  a  midshipman  wint  by  with  a  box  iv  Castile  soap, 
he  fell  on  the  deck  writhin'  in  fear  an'  exclaimed:  "Th'  war  is 
over.     I'm  shot." 

"  'Off  Cyenfoogoose  he  see  a  starvin'  reconcenthrado  on  th' 
shore  an'  cried  out:  "There's  Cerveera.  Tell  him  to  come  on 
boord  an'  accept  me  soord." 

"'He  was  knocked  down  be  a  belayin'  pin  in  th'  hands  iv  th' 
gunner's  mate  an'  carried  to  Sandago.  Whin  th'  catiff  wretch 
an'  cow'rd  see  brave  Cerveera  comin'  out  iv  th'  harbor  he  r-run 
up  th'  signal:  "Cease  firin'.     I'm  a  prisoner." 

"  'Owin'  to  th'  profanity  iv  dauntless  Bob  Ivins,  which  was 
arisin'  in  a  dark  purple  column  at  th'  time,  Cerveera  cud  not  see 
this  recreent  message  an'  attimpted  to  r-run  away.  Th'  Ameri- 
can admiral  followed  him  like  th'  cow'rd  that  he  was,  describin' 
a  loop  that  I'd  dhraw  f'r  ye  if  th'  head  bookkeeper'd  lind  me 
a  pincil,  an'  rammin'  the  Ioway,  th'  Massachoosetts  an'  th' 
Oregon. 

"'  His  face  was  r-red  with  fear  an'  he  cried  in  a  voice  that  cud 
be  heard  th'  length  iv  th'  ship:  "He  don't  see  th'  signal.  I've 
surrindered,  Cerveera..  I'm  done.  I  quit.  I'm  all  in.  Come 
an'  take  me  soord  an'  cut  off  me  buttons.  Boys,  fire  a  few  iv 
thim  eight-inch  shells  an'  atthract  his  attintion.  That  was  a 
good  wan.  Give  him  some  more.  R-run  alongside  an'  ram  him 
if  nicisary.  Rake  him  fore  an'  aft.  There  goes  his  biler.  Now, 
perhaps  he'll  take  notice.  Great  hivins.  we're  lost!  He's 
sinkin'  befure  we  can  surrinder.  Get  out  me'  divin'  shoot, 
boys,  an'  I'll  go  afther  him  an'  capitulate.  Oh.  war  is  a  tur- 
rible  thing  ! 

"'I  have  attimpted  to  be  fair  with  Admiral  Schley.  If  I'm 
not,  it's  his  own  fault  an'  mine.  I  can  on'y  add  that  'tis  th' 
opinyion  iv  all  th'  boys  in  th'  store  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  quarthered,  burnt  at  th'  stake  an'  biled  in  oil  as  a  catiff, 
cow'rd  an'  thraitor. 

'"  'Tis  a  good  thing  f'r  th'  United  States  that  me  frind  Samp- 
son come  back  at  th'  r-right  moment  an'  with  a  few  well-directed 
wurruds  to  a  tillygraft  operator,  secured  th'  victhry.  01'  Loop- 
in-loops  was  found  lyin'  head  first  in  a  coal  bunker  an'  whin 
pulled  out  be  th'  legs,  exclaimed:  "Emanuel,  don't  shoot  me. 
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I'm  a  Spanish  spy  in  disgeese. "  So  they've  arristed  Schley. 
As  soon  as  th'  book  come  out  th'  sicrety  iv  th'  navy  issued  a 
warrant  again  him,  chargin'  him  with  victhry,  an'  he'sgoin'  to 
have  to  stand  thrile  f'r  it.  I  don't  know  what  th'  punishment 
is,  but  'tis  somethin'  hard,  f'r  th'  ofiinse  is 
onusu'l.  They're  sure  to  bounce  him  an' 
maybe  they'll  give  his  job  to  Cerveera. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  Hinnissy,  an'  I  cud  see 
as  far  as  me  fellow  vithran  Maclay  an'  some 
nine  hundred  miles  farther,  Emanuel  is  th' 
on'y  wan  that  come  out  iv  that  battle  with 
honor.  Whin  Schley  was  thryin'  to  give  up 
th'  ship,  he  was  alongside  it  on  a  stagin' 
makin'  dents  in  th'  armor  plate  with  a  pick 
axe.  Sampson  was  off  writin'  letters  to  him- 
silf,  an'  Bob  Ivins  was  locked  in  a  connin' 
tower  with  a  life-preserver  buckled  around 
his  waist. 

"Noble  ol'  Cerveera  done  nowthin'  to  dis- 
grace his  flag.  He  los'  his  ships  an'  his  men 
an'  his  biler  an'  ivrything  except  his  ripyta- 
tion.  He  saved  that  be  bein'  a  good  swim- 
mer an'  not  bein'  an  officer  iv  th'  United  States  navy. 

"I  shud  think  Schley'd  thry  an'  prove  an  allybi,"  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  suggested  pleasantly. 

"He  can't."  said  Dooley.     "His  frind  Sampson's  got  that." 

"The  absent  victor,"  says  the  Boston  Pilot,  commenting  on 
the  above  conclusion,  "will  hereafter  be  known  not  as  Admiral, 
but  as  Alibi  Sampson." 


pletely  accomplished.  Such  unification  is,  however,  very  far  in 
the  future.  At  present,  what  is  clearly  indicated  is  the  ultimate 
grouping  of  the  lines  which  serve  certain  regions.  Not  many 
decades  can  probably  elapse  before  the  lines  south  of  the  Poto- 


PROSPECTS    OF    RAILROAD    CONSOLIDATION. 

MR.  H.  T.  NEWCOMB,  editor  of  The  Railway  World,  pre- 
sents in  the  August  Review  of  Reviews  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  recent  railroad  consolidations  that  have  excited  so 
much  comment.  In  all  this  comment,  the  formation  of  a  great 
"trust,"  to  control  all  the  railroad  transportation  in  the  country, 
has  seemed  to  be  feared  more  than  any  other  result ;  but  Mr. 
Newcomb  thinks  that  such  a  "trust"  is  not  likely  to  be  formed 
until  the  railroads  in  certain  more  limited  regions  of  the  country 
have  been  consolidated.     He  says  : 

"How  far  is  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  American  rail- 
ways to  go?  If  the  question  does  not  contain  any  limit  of  time, 
it  may  be  answered  that  the  economic  advantages  of  absolute 
unification  of  the  control  are  so  great  that  it  may  be  expected 
that   the  movement  will  not  cease  until  unification  has  been  com- 


TERRITOKY  OF  THE  MORGAN-HILL  SYSTEM. 

mac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  mainly  engaged  in  carrying  grain  from  the 
Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  combined.  Later 
a  combination  of  the  East  and  West  lines,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  grain-producing  regions  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  may  be  expected.  Another  probable  line  of  concentra- 
tion will  affect  the  lines  connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  this  may  at  first  take  the  form  of  two  sepa- 
rate systems,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Missouri-Iowa 
state  line.  The  most  spectacular  of  all  propositions,  and  that 
most  frequently  announced  in  the  daily  press,  is  the  least  likely. 
There  will  be  no  line  under  one  management  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Such  a  combination  would  introduce  the 
very  competition  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the  rail- 
way world  to  prevent.  Railway  corporations  and  banking  syn- 
dicates may  seek  extra-territorial  influence,  or  may  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  gaining  strategic  footholds ;  but  there  will  be  no 
combinations  of  railways  situated,  respectively,  east  and  west 
of  the  line  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  mouth  to  St. 
Louis,  and  running  from  that  point  to  Chicago,  until  the  territo- 
rial combinations  suggested  have  been  effected.  Even  these  may 
be  long  deferred  by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  so  extremely  favorable  to  railway  combinations,  are  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  likely  long  to  continue  or  soon  to  recur." 

Altho  Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  "there  will  be  no  line  under  one 


UNCLE  Sam  :  "Somebody's  pressed  the  button  again." 


MO'I  HER     BF.AK  : 


-The  Detroit  Journal.  time." 

CURRENT   CARTOONS. 


Don't    be  afraid,   children ;   he's  not  after   you   this 

— The  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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management  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,"  he  gives  in 
connection  with  his  article  the  accompanying  diagram  showing 
the  extent  of  the  Morgan-Hill  group  of  roads.  Mr.  Hill,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  also  building  a  line  of  steamers  to  cross  the 
Pacific,  and  Mr.  Morgan  has  recently  purchased  the  Leyland  line 
of  steamers,  whose  routes  reach  the  rest  of  the  way  around  the 
world.  Mr.  Newcomb  gives  the  total  mileage  of  the  main  Amer- 
ican railroad  systems  as  follows:  Vanderbilt,  19,455:  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13,772;  Morgan,  11,735;  Morgan-Hill,  20,458;  Harriman, 
18,800;  Gould,  13,795;  controlled  jointly  by  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central,  3,008;  Belmont,  4,347;  mileage  of  eleven 
important  separate  lines,  35,461.  In  our  issue  for  June  8  a  table 
was  given  showing  the  roads  that  make  up  these  great  systems. 


THE   NEW   YORK    POLICE    REVELATION. 

NONE  of  the  newspapers  seems  surprised  at  the  discovery 
that  the  New  York  City  police  officials  protect  gambling. 
What  does  surprise  them  is  the  completeness  of  the  system  by 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  police  department  were  placed  at 
the  gamblers'  disposal,  and  the  completeness  of  the  detective 
work  that  laid  it  all  bare..  According  to  the  report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  commonly  called  the  "Parkhnrst 
Society,  "of  which  Mr.  Frank  Moss  is  the  counsel  and  leading 
spirit,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Whitney,  an  agent  of  the  gamblers,  for- 
merly a  Parkhnrst  Society  agent,  approached  Agent  Dillon  of 
the  society  and  offered  him  $250  a  month  to  keep  the  gamblers 
informed  of  intended  raids  by  the  society's  agents.  This  bribe 
was  soon  raised  to  $500  a  month,  with  extra  sums  for  each  raid 
foiled  ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Dillon's  shrewdness  and  incorrupti- 
bility that  the  whole  system  of  police  protection  was  exposed. 
Dillon,  pretending  to  agree  to  this  arrangement,  was  given  a  list 
of  pool-rooms  under  police  protection,  and  was  told  that  he  could 
warn  them  of  intended  raids  by  telephoning  to  the  gambling- 
places  direct,  or  to  Whitney,  or  to  the  police  station-houses  in 
whose  precincts  they  were  located.  It  is  directly  contrary  to 
police  regulations  to  give  an  outsider  the  use  of  the  police  de- 
partment telephone  system,  but  Whitney  assured  Dillon  that  it 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  if  any  objection  was 
made  at  the  police  headquarters  "central,"  he  should  call  for 
Deputy  Commissioner  Devery,  who  would  see  that  connection 
was  made  with  the  station-house  requested.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Moss  tested  all  these  police  routes  to  the  pool-rooms  except  the 
Devery  route,  which  was  not  found  necessary,  and  found  them 
all  working  perfectly.  Within  five  minutes  after  a  police  captain 
was  notified  of  an  intended  raid  on  a  pool-room,  the  pool-room 
would  be  emptied  as  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  On  one  occasion 
when  they  sent  out  a  long  list  of  these  trial  "tips,"  the  operator 
at  police  headquarters  invited  them  to  "come  down  here  to  head- 
quarters with  your  list  and  we  can  fix  it  up  quicker." 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  says:  "We  no  longer  have  a 
police  force.  The  machine  for  which  honest  men  pay  $10,000,- 
000  a  year  is  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  classes,  who  use  it  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  its  existence."  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.) 
says : 

"We  pay  a  sum  approaching  ten  millions  a  year  for  its  [the 
police  force's]  maintenance.  We  devote  a  large  part  of  that  sum 
to  an  elaborate  signal  system  of  telegraphs  and  telephones.  Its 
primal  purpose  nominally  is  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  vio- 
lators of  the  law.  Its  primal  purpose  actually  is  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  violators  of  the  law.  Its  sergeants  and  telegraph- 
operators  are  the  '  lookout  men  '  for  pool-rooms,  we  know  from 
this  evidence  :  Gambling-houses  and  brothels,  we  may  fairly  in- 
fer from  this  evidence;  counterfeiters',  bank  robbers',  burglars', 
forgers',  swindlers'  resorts,  we  may.  and  not  rashly,  imagine 
from  this  evidence.  Formerly  the  use  of  'a  message  to  head- 
quarters' was,  in  theory  at  least,  to  set  the  machinery  of  t,he  law 
in  motion  for  the  detection  of  crime.     Now,  in  practise,  it  is  to 


set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  for  the  protection  of  crime. 
Those  wires  for  which  we  are  taxed  2.31  on  the  hundred  were 
supposed  to  be  burdened  with  warnings,  flashing  from  post  to 
post,  of  the  sentinel  guardians  of  society,  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  society.  And  lo  and  behold  I  they  are 
loaded  with  priceless  counsel,  bought  by  the  betrayal  of  society's 
trust,  for  the  safe  continuance  of  those  very  machinations.  If 
we  are  fleeced  in  a  gaming-house  and  complain  to  the  police  we 
hear  an  operator  tick  off  what  we  fancy  is  an  order  to  apprehend 
the  keeper  of  the  den.  But  if  we  can  read  the  Morse  alphabet 
we  learn  that  it  is  a  notice  to  the  swindlers  that  their  victim  has 
'squealed'  and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Parkhurst  agents.  If 
there  are  a  number  of  such  complaints,  why,  the  operator  at 
headquarters  has  fifteen  dens  on  one 'loop.'  With  the  click  cf 
the  key  or  the  taking  up  of  a  transmitter  he  can  warn  every  con- 
siderable pool-room  or  faro  bank  in  Manhattan,  so  perfect  is  the 
system  for  betraying  and  defeating  the  ends  of  society  for  which 
society  pays 

"We  have  never  before  had  evidence,  which  now  we  have, 
that  the  official  machinery  of  the  department  was  actually  run 
in  the  interest  and  at  the  service  of  the  classes  whom  the  depart- 
ment is  organized  to  suppress.  We  knew  of  purchased  failure  to 
prosecute,  of  cases  made  up  to  fail  in  court,  of  comradeship  and 
sympathy  between  the  givers  and  takers  of  protection  bribes. 
But  that  the  department  was  the  intelligence  bureau  of  the  ar- 
mies of  vice  and  crime  ;  that  information  of  punishment  impend- 
ing was  actually  transferred  to  their  commanders  through  official 
police  channels,  we  did  not  know 

"If  the  city's  criminal  and  vicious  classes  are  really  to  control 
the  police,  let  them  be  politically  and  financially  responsible  for 
it.  Let  '  Dick  '  Canfield,  king  of  the  gamblers,  be  commissioner  ; 
let  'Frank'  Farrell,  king  of  the  pool-room  keepers,  and  '  Al  ' 
Adams,  king  of  the  policy  backers,  be  his  deputies.  And  let 
their  resorts  pay  the  taxes  which  support  the  force  instead  of  the 
bribes  which  enrich  its  chief.  If  New  York  is  to  be  in  fact  a 
Cour  des  Miracles,  a  community  in  which  the  thief  and  outcast 
class  is  the  ruling  class,  let  it  be  so  in  fame  !  " 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  says: 

"But  the  chief  public  benefit  derivable  from  this  admirably 
planned  and  successful  exposure  will  not  come  of  the  conviction 
of  this  or  that  police  captain,  but  from  the  tremendous  impulse 
given  to  the  movement  to  turn  the  rascals  out  this  fall.  Every 
newspaper  reader  in  the  city  now  knows  that  the  police  depart- 
ment is  corrupt  and  in  collusion  with  the  gamblers  and  other 
lawbreakers.  Suspicion,  allegations,  and  half  proofs  create 
nothing  like  the  shock  and  awakening  produced  by  this  conclu- 
sive demonstration.  It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  Tammany,  a  forti- 
fying help  to  the  canvass  to  be  made  against  Tammany.  More- 
over, it  may  prove  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  triumphs 
of  righteousness.  The  guilty  secrets  of  this  vile  and  corrupt  or- 
ganization are  in  the  possession  of  many  persons.  From  some 
of  them  highly  valuable  state's  evidence  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. As  soon  as  Tweed's  crimes  were  fairly  brought  home  to 
him  proofs  poured  in  from  all  sides  " 


WILL   CHINA    PRESERVE   ITS   ECONOMIC 
ISOLATION? 

I  N  forecasting  the  industrial  possibilities  of  China,  it  has  gen- 
*■  erally  been  assumed  that  great  profits  will  be  reaped  by 
European  and  American  capital  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly  awakened  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple. Quite  a  different  view,  however,  is  voiced  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  important  commercial  transac- 
tions with  China  in  the  past  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  leading  Chinese  statesmen  give  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  special  weight.  Mr.  Barker,  who  was  the  Populist  can- 
didate for  President  at  the  last  election,  says  (writing  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American)  : 

"Those  who  want  the  break ing-up  of  China  to  exploit  her  will, 
I  believe,  be  much  disappointed.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  China  is  impending.  I  think  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  European  powers  will  prevent  that.  Being  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  division  of  the  spoils,  no  division  can  take  place. 
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"In  a  few  years  the  disruption  of  China  will  be  impossible  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  Having  studied  China,  her  peo- 
ple, and  their  habits,  I  know  something  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  great  expansion  of  the 
Chinese  markets  for  foreign  goods.  I  am  sure  the  display  of 
militant  force  against  China  will  narrow,  not  broaden,  the  mar- 
kets there.  The  foreign  trade  of  China  will,  of  course,  increase, 
but  the  increase  will  be  largely  in  exports. 

"I  say  the  foreign  trade  of  China  will  increase,  and  I  say  so 
because  China  is  beyond  doubt  a  country  of  unsurpassed  natural 
resources.  These  resources  remain  as  yet  undeveloped.  There 
are  anthracite  coal-helds  more  extensive  and  richer  than  those  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  there  are  bituminous  coal-fields  that  can  be  par- 
alleled, if  at  all,  only  by  our  own  ;  there  are  rich  iron  deposits  in 
proximity  to  the  coal,  such  as  promise  the  production  or  iron  and 
steel,  first,  for  Chinese  development,  and  then  for  export  to  for- 
eign countries,  at  prices  American,  British,  and  German  iron 
makers  will  find  it  difficult  and,  perhaps,  impossible  to  meet." 


COUNTRY    BANK    BURGLARIES. 

BANK  burglaries,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  so  frequent  in 
the  United  States  as  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
country  banks  have  suffered  most  from  these  growing  depreda- 
tions. The  burglaries  have  been  committed,  as  a  rule,  not  by 
professional  cracksmen,  but  by  roving  bands  of  men  of  the  rural 
loafer  class.  They  are  known  as  "yeggmen,"  a  term  derived 
from  one  John  Yegg,  a  California  tramp  turned  burglar.  Wri- 
ting of  this  class  of  men,  Robert  Pinkerton,  of  the  detective 
agency,  says : 

"They  have  learned  and  taught  each  other  how  to  use,  in  safe- 
breaking,  explosives — nitroglycerin  and  dynamite,  nitroglycer- 
in being  more  commonly  used  by  them.  It  is  carried  about 
from  place  to  place  in  rubber  bottles,  and  which,  if  discovered  by 
the  police,  they  claim  are  lung  protectors  !  Many  of  the  banks 
robbed  are  located  in  small-sized  towns  where  there  is  no.police 
protection  or  a  night  watchman  maintained,  and  mostly  in  towns 
where  the  lights  are  turned  out  at  midnight  or  before.  Where 
there  are  a  night  watchman  or  a  policeman  or  two,  a  band  of 
these  burglars  will  often  surprise  such  officials,  tie  up  and  carry 
them  to  the  bank,  and  compel  them  to  stay  and  watch  them  blow 
the  safe.  In  one  instance  a  band  of  these  'yeggmen'  went  to  a 
New  Jersey  town  bent  on  a  safe  burglary,  looked  up  the  town 
marshal,  and  pretended  that  they  were  wayfarers  in  search  of  a 
place  to  sleep  over-night.  On  his  taking  them  to  the  town 
lockup  the  leader  knocked  the  marshal  down,  tied  him  hand  and 
foot,  and  gagged  him,  then  stole  the  keys  of  the  post-office  build- 
ing from  his  person,  blew  the  safe,  and  escaped." 

An  article  on  this  subject  in  The  American  Banker  (New 
York),  by  John  Lincoln  Blauss,  shows  that  the  States  chiefly 
afflicted  are  in  the  Middle  West,  and  include  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Ohio.  The  towns  in  which  the 
crimes  were  committed  are  almost  all  of  the  small  country  type  ; 
hardly  a  single  large  city  figures  in  the  list.  Two  hundred  and 
ten  robberies  are  recorded  since  1895,  and  the  losses  range  all 
the  way  from  $2  to  $18,000. 

Commenting  on  the  locality  in  which  the  burglaries  have  oc- 
curred Mr.  Blauss  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Populistic  agi- 
tation in  the  last  Presidential  campaign  is  in  part  responsible, 
having  developed  in  the  West  popular  hostility  to  banks-  He 
says: 

"In  every  hamlet  of  the  land  the  disinherited,  the  unfortunate, 
the  poor,  saw  a  day  of  salvation  and  felt  that  their  wrongs  and 
deprivations  justified  reprisals  against  the  rich.  In  how  many 
towns,  especially  of  the  West,  is  there  a  psychological  morass  in 
which  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  when  it  concerns 
the  local  bank  or  the  wealthy  land-owner  is  swallowed  up  and 
crimes  against  these  sneakingly  condoned?  The  tramp  or  vil- 
lage loafer  turned  bank  burglar  gets  his  moral  nourishment  in 
such  surroundings.  Having  once  entered  on  his  career,  he  equals 
in  desperation  and  daring  the  most  hardened  bandit." 

The  Springfield   Republican,  however,  finds  what  it  deems  a 


more  rational  explanation  in  the  fact  that  bank  burglaries  and 
kindred  crimes  are  much  more  easily  committed  in  the  villages 
of  the  West  than  in  Eastern  States.  "In  the  East,"  it  says,  "the 
centers  of  population  are  much  closer  to  each  other,  and,  owing 
to  the  far  greater  density  of  the  population  and  the  quicker  com- 
munications thereby  available,  the  general  defensive  power  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  phenomenon,  after  all,  seems  to  be  merely  an- 
other case  of  crime  following  the  line  of  least  resistance." 


Court  of  Inquiry  Completed.— The  appointment  of 
Rear-Admiral  llowison  in  place  of  Rear-Admiral  Kimberley, 
who  asked  to  be  excused  because  of  ill-health,  completes  the 
court  of  inquiry  that 
will  pass  upon  the 
conduct  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley  during 
the  war  with  Spain. 
The  other  members 
of  the  court  are  Ad- 
miral Dewey'  presi- 
dent of  the  court, 
Rear-Admiral  Ben- 
ham,  and  Captain 
Lemly,  who  will  act 
as  judge  advocate. 
Some  objection  is 
heard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rear- 
Admiral  Howison 
on  account  of  an  in- 
terview published  in 
the  Boston  Recora 
after  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  in  which 
the  admiral  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  Sampson  side  of  the  controversy,  but 
he  is  now  reported  as  saying  that  he  is  perfectly  impartial  in  the 
matter,  and  Admiral  Schley's  counsel  declares  that  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  appointment.  Some  of  Admiral  Schley's  friends 
are  prophesying  that  damaging  facts  in  regard  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son's conduct  during  the  war  may  be  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  but  it  is  remarked  in  reply  to  this  that  the  court 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  Admiral  Schley's  conduct,  net  Admi- 
ral Sampson's,  and  that  if  the  judge  advocate  objects,  the  court 
must  rule  that  testimony  in  regard  to  Admiral  Sampson's  con- 
duct is  not  pertinent  and  not  admissible.  The  controversy  over 
Admiral  Sampson's  conduct,  therefore,  it  is  further  remarked, 
will  not  be  passed  upon  by  the  court,  and  will  still  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion. 
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TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Mk.  BRYAN  knows  now  what  the  work  "repudiation  "means.  — 77/f  Wash- 
ington  Star. 

Admiral  Sampson  has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  real  tight.—  The 
Atlanta  Journal. 

What  Mr.  Kryan  is  trying  to  evolve  now  is  a  dirigible  Democratic  Party. 
—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  voice  is  still  for  war.  It  isn't  hurting  him  any.— 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  lecturer,  begs  to  announce  a  fresh  expulsion 
from  Russia. —  The  Washington  Post. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  grandfather  worship  in  several  Southern 
States.  —  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 

WITH  this  year's  crop  there  will  be  75,000,000  bushels  of  peaches  in  the 
country,  besides  Senator  Depew.—  The  Neva  York  World. 

EVERY  one  now  expresses  himself  pleased  with  the  personnel  of  the 
board  which  is  to  inquire  into  the  charges  made  against  Admiral  Schley. 
There  will  be  no  such  unanimity  after  the  verdict  is  rendered.—  The  Gal- 
veston News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


DO   WE   NEED   GREAT   WAR   NOVELS? 

IN  face  of  the  great  number  of  historical  and  military  romances 
turned  out  during  recent  years  by  the  publishing  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  statement  that  "war,  of  all  the 
primal  topics  of  human  life,  has  been  the  least  written  about  by 
the  novelists,"  seems  a  strange  one.  Jane  H.  Findlater,  who 
makes  this  assertion  (in  the  current  issue  of  The  National 
Review),  admits  at  the  same  time  that  "half  the  heroes  of  fiction 
are  warriors,"  but  makes  a  distinction  by  adding  that  "the  war- 
rior and  not  the  war  is  the  subject  of  these  books,  and  instead  of 
being  the  record  of  some  great  international  struggle,  where 
thousands  of  men  played  their  insignificant  parts,  they  are 
merely  the  stories  of  individuals  in  whose  lives  war  was  an  epi- 
sode or  a  background."     She  continues: 

"Books  which  attain  to  the  rank  of  classic  war  novels,  how- 
ever, always  treat  of  the  war  as  greater  than  the  man,  instead 
of  the  man  as  being  greater  than  the  war  ;  and  in  them  the  ro- 
mantic is  never  allowed  to  overweight  the  historical  interest. 
The  true  war  novel  is  the  modern  epic  ;  hence  its  scarcity — 
epics  not  being  written  every  day.  The  whole  trend  of  recent 
fiction  is  against  the  epic  style  of  narration.  The  present  craze 
for  quickly  developed  plots,  where  the  interest  is  kept  at  boiling- 
point  from  the  first  page,  forbids  the  stately  development  of  sub- 
ject which  marks  the  great  war  novel,  and  makes  its  repetitions, 
marchings,  and  countermarchiiigs  only  a  weariness  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers.  They  will  not  see  that  panoramic  effects  can 
only  be  got  by  painting  on  a  large  canvas,  and  would  like  to 
have  the  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  compressed  for  them 
within  the  trivial  limits  of  that  outcome  of  modernity — 'the  6s. 
novel.'  Until  this  taste  for  essence  of  events  is  conquered,  we 
can  not  look  for  anything  like  a  great  new  war  novel.  When  a 
historical  subject  is  fairly  grappled,  there  is  too  much  to  say 
about  it  for  it  to  be  said  in  few  words  ;  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
confusions  and  distractions  of  any  great  national  crisis,  the  ordi- 
nary novel  limit  simply  does  not  suffice,  and  the  effort  at  undue 
condensation  results  in  thousands  of  semi-historical  books,  where 
war  is  only  employed  as  an  effective  background  to  throw  the 
foreground  figures  into  relief. 

"Such  books,  however  effective,  however  stirring,  can  not 
properly  be  termed  war  novels,  and  any  one  who  compares  them 
with  the  great  models  will  quickly  see  where  the  difference  lies. 

"The  genuine  war  novel  is  not  really  about  men  and  women: 
these  play  a  subordinate  part  in  it ;  a  nation  is  the  hero  we  fol- 
low, a  mourning,  wasted  land  is  the  heroine  we  grieve  over  ;  the 
impersonal  assumes  personality  for  us — we  hold  our  breath  over 
the  fate  of  armies,  not  of  individuals. 

"It  may  be  objected  that  a  clever  historian  can  do  this  for  us, 
and  that  history  is  not  the  novelist's  province.  But  just  as  the 
painter  is  to  the  photographer,  so  is  the  novelist  to  the  historian. 
His  province  is  not  to  detail  the  facts  of  scenes  and  events  but  to 
give  an  impression  of  these  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  his 
imagination.  If  this  is  powerful  enough,  he  will  be  able  to  have 
a  dozen  different  lights  upon  the  war  he  describes ;  for  he  will 
see  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  dozen  different  imaginary  characters  ; 
what  we  want  in  a  war  novel  is  not  every  detail  of  each  cam- 
paign, but  the  idea  of  war,  and  this  only  an  imaginative  writer 
can  give  us." 

Poland,  Russia,  and  France  have  each  produced  a  truly  great 
war  novel,  says  the  writer.  They  are  Sienkiewicz's  "With 
Fire  and  Sword,"  Tolstoy's  "  War  and  Peace,"  and  Zola's  "Le 
Debacle,"  and  these  three  books  stand  supreme.  Each  of  the 
writers  mentioned  approaches  his  subject  from  a  different  angle, 
Sienkiewicz  representing  the  Epic,  Tolstoy  the  Emotional,  and 
Zola  the  Realistic  school.  Sienkiewicz  is  regarded  as  the  great- 
est of  the  three.  "There  is  an  all-round  sanity  in  his  novels," 
declares  the  writer,  "which  is  wholly  wanting  in  Zola's  terrible 
depictions  of  war  ;  and  a  virility  which  is  missing  in  Tolstoy's 
beautiful,  mystical  presentations."  But  Sienkiewicz,  who"  writes 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,"  will  never  be  as  popular  as  Tol- 


stoy and  Zola,  for  the  epic  note  that  he  sounds  is  "preeminently 
impersonal,  and,  therefore,  unpopular."     The  writer  continues  : 

"The  epic  writer  is  a  mere  narrator,  whose  personality  never 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  reader  ;  lie  has  no  desire  whatever  to  air 
his  own  griefs  or  write  of  his  experiences,  for  what  he  has  to 
write  of  are  the  experiences  of  the  whole  world  of  men,  not 
merely  of  himself.  He  must  indeed  lose  sight  of  himself  to  at- 
tain tiiis.  epic  rank,  and  look  with  such  an  impartial  eye  beyond 
his  own  circle  that  his  range  of  vision  becomes  practically  illim- 
itable. What  lie  must  be  able  to  describe  is,  not  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  him,  but  as  he  can  imagine  ii  into  the  unknown  of 
other  men's  experiences.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  auto- 
biographical element  in  a  book  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
fair  test  of  its  literary  rank. 

"Now  one  might  quite  as  well  search  for  the  personality  of 
Homer  in  the  '  Iliad, '  as  for  the  personality  of  Sienkiewicz  in  '  The 
Deluge  '  and  '  With  Fire  and  Sword.'  This  lack  of  the  personal 
element  will  always  be  resented  by  the  modern  reader;  but  there 
is  another  and  more  powerful  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of 
Sienkiewicz  when  compared  with  Tolstoy  and  Zola — he  has  not 
the  emotion  of  the  one  nor  the  realism  of  the  other." 

In  strong  contradistinction  stands  out  Tolstoy,  whose  tendency 
is  just  the  opposite.  Tolstoy's  heroes  are  introspective  men,  and 
in  describing  them  he  describes  the  sensations  of  his  own  mind. 
In  the  words  of  the  writer,  "every  man  in  the  book  ('War  and 
Peace')  is  speculating,  questioning,  drifting  to  and  fro  on  a  sea 
of  doubts,  and  never  coming  to  anchorage  ;  the  analysis  is  really 
of  onevmind,  not  of  many,  as  it  professes  to  be."  Finally,  Zola, 
the  great  Realist,  writes  of  war  in  the  spirit  of  grim  tragedy, 
describing  its  pitiful  details,  its  sorrow,  and  suffering. 

"The  epic  of  English  war  has  yet  to  be  written,"  concludes  the 
writer.  "England  surely  has  had  wars  enough,  and  writers 
enough — but  the  two  have  not  joined,  as  it  were.  If  Shake- 
speare had  lived  nowadays  Henry  the  Fifth  would  have  been  a 
novel,  no  doubt — but  then  .Shakespeare  does  not  live  nowadays. 
What  can  we  say,  then,  but  '  Come,  O  Breath,  and  breathe  on 
us  '  that  the  great  war  novelist  may  arise  !  " 


BERLIN   AS  THE   DRAMATIC  CENTER    OF    THE 

WORLD. 

BERLIN  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  moment  the  most  rep- 
resentative dramatic  city  of  the  world,  says  Prof.  John 
Scholte  Nollen,  of  Iowa  College,  who  has  spent  the  past  season 
in  the  German  capital.  Paris  or  Vienna  might  dispute  the  title, 
he  remarks,  but  neither  approaches  Berlin  in  the  breadth  of  its 
dramatic  interests.  Writing  from  Berlin  he  continues  (in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  July  7)  : 

"It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Theatre  Francais  has  perhaps 
the  strongest  single  company  of  actors  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  something  uniquely  impressive  in  the  dignity  of  its  ar- 
tistic traditions  ;  but,  aside  from  the  narrower  domain  of  the  na- 
tional drama,  Paris  as  a  whole  offers  hardly  a  tithe  of  the  world's 
greatest  dramatic  productions  that  one  may  see  at  Berlin.  The 
persistent  insularity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  French  taste  in 
matters  artistic  was  illumined  anew  in  a  recent  controversy  be- 
tween Bjornsterne  Bjdrnson  and  a  legion  of  Parisian  critics.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  latter  to  insist  that  their  taste  is  the  only 
good  taste,  that  it  admits  infallibly  only  what  is  of  the  highest 
excellence  ;  the  disinterested  observer  will  feel  that  a  critical  at- 
titude incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Bbcklin's  paintings  or  Ibsen 
and  Hauptmann's  dramas  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  cosmopolitan. 
Even  Shakespeare  remains  caviare  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  Mine. 
Bernhardt' s  spectacular  attempt  at  '  Hamlet.' 

"The  only  other  European  city  that  might  dispute  the  suprem- 
acy of  Berlin  is  Vienna,  on  the  strength  of  its  *  Burgtheater. ' 
But  this  famous  institution,  once  easily  first  among  the  theaters 
of  the  German-speaking  world,  was  allowed  by  careless  manage- 
ment to  go  to  seed,  until  Dr.  Schlenther  was  called  from  Berlin 
to  give  it  new  life,  and  he  is  compelled  to  come  to  Berlin  again 
and  again  for  actors  to  help  him   in   this  work  o.  .nation. 
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As  for  London,  it  can  not  compare  with  any  of  the  continental 
capitals  as  a  dramatic  center.  Of  our  own  cities,  the  less  said 
the  better  ;  it  must  have  tasked  even  Mr.  Howells's  unconquera- 
ble optimism  and  unfailing  suavity  to  discover  something  hope- 
ful in  the  dramatic  situation  there.  A  French  or  German  theater- 
goer would  be  astonished  at  the  inanity  of  the  plays  on  which  the 
best  English  and  American  actors  usually  squander  their  talents, 
no  less  than  at  the  apparent  indifference  of  all  Anglo-Saxondom 
to  its  own  dramatic  classics.  It  is  notorious  that  Shakespeare 
'as  he  is  played' — and  after  all.  Shakespeare  did  write  his  plays 
for  the  stage — is  incomparably  more  familiar  to  the  German  than 
to  the  English  public." 

Dr.  Nollen  gives  a  surprising  list  of  the  plays  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  past  year  on  the  German  stage,  representing  perform- 
ances of  the  Greek  drama,  the  French  classic  drama,  most  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schil- 
ler, besides  numerous  more  modern  plays.  Of  German  interest 
in  Shakespeare  he  writes  : 

"It  is  hardly  just  to  ckiss  Shakespeare  among  the  foreign 
authors,  for  he  has  long  been  in  effect  the  first  classic  German 
dramatist.  Probably  more  of  his  plays  were  given  in  Berlin 
alone  during  the  past  season  than  in  all  the  cities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  put  together ;  for  while  the  English- 
speaking  world  must  be  content  with  an  occcasional  'revival '  of 
some  play  or  other  by  an  ambitious  'star  ' — and  Mr.  Irving  him- 
self, I  believe,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Shakespeare 
'does  not  pay' — his  works  here  are  the  backbone  of  the  solid  rep- 
ertoire. He  is  more  largely  represented  in  the  program  of  the 
year  than  any  two  of  the  older  German  dramatists — for  instance, 
Goethe  and  Schiller — together.  ...  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
performance  of  Shakespearian  plays  is  not  confined  to  the  more 
expensive  first-class  theaters,  but  that  several  of  them,  including 
'  Hamlet, '  have  been  given  over  and  over  again  at  the  cheap 
popular  theaters  patronized  by  the  humbler  class." 

Of  the  very  important  work  done  by  the  Schiller  Theater,  which 
offers  the  best  drama,  old  and  new,  in  really  excellent  form,  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  he  writes: 

"Full  prices  here  range  from  forty  cents  for  parquet  to  twelve 
cents  for  gallery  seats  ;  subscription  reduces  these  rates  one-third 
so  that  eight  cents  pays  for  a  gallery  seat  for  each  play  in  a  series, 
including  cloakroom  and  program,  for  which  all  other  theaters 
make  extra  charges.  This  institution  thus  does  an  inestimable 
service  in  the  cause  of  popular  culture  to  a  class  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  largely  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  better 
drama.  The  enterprise  of  the  management,  Dr.  R.  Lcwenfeld, 
and  the  serious  interest  of  the  audience,  appear  in  the  success  of 
an  experiment  no  other  theater  ever  ventured  to  make  :  the  per- 
formance, on  four  successive  evenings,  of  Goethe's  '  Faust, '  first 
and  second  parts,  practically  complete." 

In  general,  he  says,  the  German  theater  is  so  vastly  above  the 
infantile  condition  of  our  own  commercialized  stage  as  to  render 
any  comparison  impossible: 

"Of  course  such  a  thing  as  a  'theatrical  trust'  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility over  here.  Indeed,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  theater 
here  is  rather  a  public  institution  that  serves  the  interests  of  cul- 
ture, like  the  schools  and  art  galleries,  than  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. True  enough,  the  interests  of  the  box-office  can  not  be  ig- 
nored altogether,  but  even  the  theaters  that  are  conducted  as 
private  enterprises  and  have  no  subsidies  to  help  pay  expenses 
recognize  their  serious  responsibility  as  public  temples  of  art  and 
take  pride  in  conserving  their  literary  and  histrionic  traditions. 
The  close  contact  that  exists  between  literature  and  the  stage 
appears,  even  more  strikingly  than  in  the  repertoire  of  the  best 
theaters,  in  the  sort  of  men  selected  to  be  their  managers." 


kening  of  the  nation's  artistic  instinct.  "Admittedly,"  he  says 
(writing  in  his  paper.  The  Challenge),  "the  great  sight  of  inter- 
est to  all  is  the  view  at  night  of  the  buildings  outlined  against 
the  black  sky  line  by  myriads  of  incandescent  lights."  He  con- 
tinues : 

"It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when  such  an  expenditure  of 
force  and  energy  simply  to  accomplish  an  esthetic  end  would 
have  been  stigmatized  as  a  wasteful  and  unpardonable  extrava- 
gance. Who  would  have  predicted  that  this  nation  of  Grad- 
grinds  would  be  spending  its  millions,  not  to  demonstrate  the 
usefulness  of  electricity,  but  simply  its  surpassing  beauty? 

"This  Buffalo  exposition  is  a  small  Socialistic  oasis  surrounded 
by  the  barren  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Competition.  In  this  oasis 
there  are  no  palaces  in  juxtaposition  to  dirty  hovels.  All  the 
buildings  were  erected  upon  a  well-ordered  plan  that  did  not 
subordinate  the  appearance  of  them  all,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  the 
advantage  of  any  particular  building. 

"There  is  no  25-story  Park  Row  building  next  to  an  old-time 
3-story.  At  night  no  one  building  is  dark  and  the  next  lighted,  but 
all  are  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  is  the  most  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  enormous  results  from  the  esthetic  and  artistic  stand- 
point that  can  be  attained  by  combined  human  effort." 

Having  completed  the  machinery  necessary  to  provide  the 
comforts  of  life,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  now  begin,  as  a 
nation,  to  instinctively  strive  for  the  beautiful,  adds  Mr.  Wil- 
shire.  We  have  been,  workers  and  capitalists  alike,  slaves  to 
the  Moloch  of  commercialism.  We  have  thoughtlessly  destroyed 
natural  beauty,  not  so  much  because  the  artistic  sense  was  dead, 
as  because  we  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  making 
money.  In  the  cooperative  society  of  the  future,  thinks  Mr.  Wil- 
shire,  a  true  artistic  atmosphere  will  be  created,  and,  as  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece  and  medieval  Europe,  art  will  be  "pro- 
duced collectively,  but  also  for  the  collectivity." 


The  Buffalo  Exposition  and  Social  Art.— Many 
people  think  that  the  chief  function  of  the  modern  exposition  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  commercial  develop- 
ment as  in  the  broadening  and  educative  influence  that  it  exerts 
upon  the  popular  mind.  The  striking  feature  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Fair,  remarks  H.  Gaylord  Wilshire,  the  wealthy  Los  Ange- 
les Socialist,  is  its  esthetic  value  ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  awa- 


SHOULD    LOVE-LETTERS    BE    PUBLISHED? 

^HE  publication  of  the  love-letters  of  famous  literary  men 
■■■  within  recent  years  has  from  time  to  time  raised  the  ques- 
tion. Should  love-letters  be  published  at  all?  The  latest  an- 
nouncement, following  closely  upon  the  appearance  of  Victor 
Hugo's  love-letters,  is  that  Dickens's  love-letters  are  soon  to  be 
given  to  the  public.  The  New  York  Outlook,  deploring  the  pro- 
miscuous flooding  of  the  literary  market  with  such  very  personal 
matter,  says : 

"  Think  how  the  writers  of  these  intimate  and  tender  epistles 
would  have  shuddered  had  they  known  that  some  day  their 
words  would  be  perused,  analyzed,  and  discussed  by  unknown 
thousands,  and  treated  as  valuable  data  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
personalities  of  their  authors  !  Imagine  a  sensitive,  refined  man 
of  letters  pausing,  while  wrought  up  by  the  delicate,  tender  emo- 
tion of  love,  and  thinking  that  the  time  would  come  when  his 
letters,  so  sacred  and  hallowed,  would  be  read  by  many  other 
eyes  than  hers,  that  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  of  his  senti- 
ments, recorded  on  those  pages,  would  some  day  lose  their  pri- 
vacy and  be  considered  '  literary  side-lights  '  !  " 

A  certain  critic,  the  same  paper  continues,  speaking  of  Victor 
Hugo's  love-letters,  said  that,  "from  the  literary  point  of  view," 
the  correspondence  suffered  from  "the  confident  sententiousness 
of  youth."  Is  it  fair  to  treat  from  a  "literary  point  of  view" 
words  written  with  no  idea  of  being  printed?  They  were  simply 
outpourings  of  one  person  to  another,  and  their  purpose  was  not 
to  satisfy  the  future  critic.     The  Outlook  adds : 

"When  those  impassioned  and  beautiful  letters  which  passed 
between  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  first  appeared, 
there  was  some  questioning  as  to  the  good  taste  of  making  them 
public.  Those  who  admired  the  two  writers  and  reverenced 
their  love  for  each  other  hesitated  to  pry  into  their  inner  life. 
Yet  the  fascination  of  the  letters  was  great  and  the  temptation 
to  read  almost  irresistible.  Since  then  so  many  other  series  have 
been  made  common  property  that  whatever  scruples  there  were 
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among  book-buyers  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  each  new  col- 
lection is  read  with  avidity 

"The  fault  is  not  wholly  with  the  publishers,  because  these 
love-letters  of  well-known  literary  men  are  undoubtedly  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  and — business  is  business.  Nor  is  it  wholly  a 
•question  of  unscrupulous  and  too  thrifty  heirs,  for,  after  all,  the 
demand  causes  the  supply,  and  the  general  reading  public  seems 
eager  thus  to  pry  into  the  heart-privacies  of  people  who  interest 
it.  One  can  not  place  the  responsibility  in  any  particular  place, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  subject  is  that  this  taste,  so 
recently  formed,  is  regrettable,  and  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  or 
loyal  to  the  writers  whose  works  have  brought  us  benefit  and 
pleasure,  and  who  have  given  us  as  much  of  themselves  as  they 
felt  willing  we  should  have.  If  we  knew  that  tliey  wished  us  to 
read  their  love-letters,  would  we  respect  them  as  much?  And  if 
we  know  that  these  men  would  never  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  allowing  their  letters  to  be  made  public,  how  can  we  bring 
ourselves  thus  to  trespass?  " 


DESIRABILITY   OF   CHEAPENING    USEFUL 

BOOKS. 

WITH  the  exception  of  novels,  the  English-speaking  race  is 
for  the  most  part  without  cheap  books,  a  recent  British 
writer,  Mr.  William  Laird  Clowes,  points  out.  We  have  a  few 
•cheap  reprints  of  classics,  such  as  Cassell's  Library  edited  by 
Prof.  Henry  Morley  ;  but  all  or  nearly  all  of  these,  if  not  Bow- 
dlerized, are  at  least  "Cassellized  "  or  abbreviated  to  meet  spe- 
cial exigencies  of  size  and  paging  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  the  British  editions,  they  are  without  index  and  notes. 
Still  more  do  we  lack  cheap  editions  of  useful  books — books  of 
reference  such  as  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries.  Why  is  this? 
asks  Mr.  Clowes  (in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  July),  and  he 
answers : 

"It  is,  I  think,  because  we  are  not  yet  a  great  reading  nation, 
except  of  novels.  We  produce  and  consume  more  novels  than 
any  other  people  has  an  appetite  for.  There  are  certainly  three 
times  as  many  English-reading  people  as  there  are  German-read- 
ing people  in  the  world  ;  yet  Germany  publishes  annually  many 
more  books  on  education,  art  and  science,  law,  theology,  medi- 
cine, and  travel  than  Great  Britain  produces  ;  and  France  is  a 
long  way  ahead  of  England  in  the  number  of  her  new  books  on 
historical  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  England  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  any  other  country  in  her  annual  production  of  new  nov- 
els ;  altho,  as  regards  the  total  annual  production  of  books  of  all 
kinds,  Great  Britain  ranks  only  third  among  the  nations,  being 
exceeded  by  Italy,  as  well  as  by  France  and  Germany  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  the  entire  book  production  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world,  including  the  LTnited  States  and  the  British 
dependencies,  equal  more  than  about  two-thirds  that  of  Germany. 

"We  are  not  yet  a  great  reading  nation,  but  we  are  on  the 
point  of  becoming  one.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  dates 
from  1870.  The  effect  of  that  measure  was  to  call  into  being, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  large  class  of  periodi- 
cal literature  of  which  Tit-Bits  and  Answers  are  the  best-known 
examples;  and,  after  a  further  interval  of  about  ten  years,  to 
create  the  halfpenny  morning  newspaper.  Tit- Hits  and  The 
Daily  Mail  are  signs  of  the  times  which  can  not  be  misinter- 
preted. The  people  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  wanted  Tit- Bits, 
and  who,  five  years  ago,  demanded  The  Daily  Mail,  are  now 
upon  the  point  of  clamoring  for  cheap  good  books  ;  not  merely 
the  cheap  books  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  Messrs.  Cassell,  but  cheap 
books  of  the  best  and  most  useful  classes  in  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture, using  that  word  in  its  very  widest  sense.  They  will  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  tit-bits  and  snippets,  even  tho  the  snip- 
pets be  reprinted  in  transatlantic  spelling,  bound  up  into  twenty 
volumes  in  full  morocco  at  sixteen  and  a  half  guineas,  and  la- 
beled '  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature.'  Why,  as  I  will  de- 
monstrate ere  I  have  done,  the  people  may  have,  if  only  they 
want  them,  not  twenty  volumes  of  snippets  and  clippings,  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  entire  standard  works,  un-Cassel- 
lized,  un-Bowdlerized,  indexed,  and  serviceably  bound,  at  a  cost 
less  than  that  asked  for  the  much-advertised  patchwork  which 


has  been  dry-nursed  in  England  by  the  excellent  journal  personi- 
fied in  some  of  Tenniel's  earlier  cartoons  as  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"The  extraordinary  success  of  the  scheme  whereby  people  were 
induced  by  tens  of  thousands  to  purchase  a  reprint  of  the  last 
edition  of 'The  Encyclopedia  Britannica, '  which  was  offered  to 
them  on  the  instalment  plan,  is  another  portent.  ...  I  believe 
that,  astonishing  tho  the  sales  have  been,  they  convey  no  idea  of 
the  much  more  astonishing  hordes  of  men  and  women  who  are 
waiting  to  respond  to  an  offer  of  really  good  and  really  cheap 
books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  which,  at  present,  they  can  become 
acquainted  with  only  at  considerable  cost.  A  few  cheap  books 
will  not  meet  the  new  craving.  There  must  be  hundreds;  and 
they  must  be  on  every  variety  of  topic.  What  I  desire  to  see  in 
every  book-shop  in  the  English-speaking  world  is  a  series  of 
shelves  from  which.no  matter  what  his  tastes  maybe,  the  prowl- 
ing reader  or  student  may  carry  away  the  best  books  of  the  uni- 
verse— not  'the  hundred  best  books,'  but  all  the  best  books  save 
a  few  of  the  most  recent — at  a  cost  per  volume  not  much  more 
than  is  ordinarily  paid  for  a  cigar  or  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"  Let  no  one  call  this  a  Utopian  idea;  for  the  idea  has  been 
realized  already  in  Germany,  where  the  cheapening  of  books  has 
had  more  influence  than  is  generally  imagined  in  making  the 
country  what  it  now  is.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  Herr  Philipp 
Reclam,  of  Leipsic,  founded  his  '  Universal  Bibliothek. '  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  library  is  to-day  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world." 

Mr.  Clowes  adds  that  his  plan  includes  "the  bringing  up  to 
date  of  various  excellent  works  of  reference  and  standard  books 
that  have  ceased  to  be  copyrighted,  and  the  making  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection,  editing,  and  reprinting  of  much  useful 
matter  which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  periodical  literature, 
general  and  scientific,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  is  never  published  in  any  other  form."  In  addition,  he 
says,  he  contemplates  "the  employment  of  a  small  staff  of  expert 
translators,  and  the  offering  to  certain  foreign  writers  of  distinc- 
tion a  modest  royalty  on  translations  of  their  works." 

Mr.  Clowes's  plan,  to  a  limited  extent  as  yet,  has  been  followed 
by  a  Glasgow  publishing  house,  Messrs.  Gowan  &  Gray.  The 
first  five  volumes  of  their  "Complete  Library,"  published  this 
spring,  comprised  the  most  complete  and  useful  edition  thus  far 
published  of  the  writings  of  Keats  in  poetry  and  prose,  with  in- 
troductions, notes,  and  indexes  that  in  their  completeness  and 
accuracy  are  invaluable  to  students  of  this  great  poet.  The  edi- 
tor is  the  leading  living  Keats  expert,  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  who 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  loving  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  poet's  life  and  writings.  The  binding  and  typography  of 
these  volumes  are  artistic  and  in  every  way  excellent,  involving 
the  use  in  several  instances  of  two  colors.  Yet  the  price  in  Eng- 
land is  only  a  shilling  per  volume  (twenty-five  cents).  The  plan 
is  to  include  all  the  chief  poets  and  prose  writers. 


The  Literature  of  Greenland.— Some  interesting  light 

is  thrown  on  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  literature  of  Greenland 
by  the  researches  of  Sigue  Rink,  a  Danish  lady,  who  gathered 
her  material  largely  from  the  lips  of  Greenland  seal-hunters.  A 
German  translation  of  her  book  on  this  subject  has  been  printed 
in  Berlin,  under  the  title  "Kajakmanner, "  from  which  is  taken 
the  following  account  of  the  literature  of  this  primitive  folk  : 

The  Greenlanders  occupy  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization  ar 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farthest  north.     They  are  still,  pure  and 
simple,  the  children  of  nature.     Only  in  a  modified  sense  can  the 
claim  be  made  that  they  possess  a  literature.     Their  myths  and 
stories  are   transmitted  only  orally,  and   whatever  material   has 
been  put  into  permanent  written  form  has  been  the  work  of  trav 
elers.     Down   to  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Greenlanders  had  no  printed  literature  whatever  except  r< 
books,  chiefly  the  Bible  and  hymn-books.      Later,  Danish  school 
books  were  prepared  by  missionaries,  and  also  some  narratives, 
altho  these   were  circulated  only   in    manuscript    and   were   not 
printed.     These  written  copies  were  eagerly  read  and  rapidly 
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circulated  from  house  to  house  and  from  colony  to  colony  for 
many  years,  until  they  were  practically  worn  to  shreds.  The 
interest  in  reading  thus  awakened  resulted  in  an  attempt  being 
made  to  collect  the  sayings  and  stories  of  the  natives. 

In  1861  the  first  printing-press  was  brought  to  Greenland,  on 
which  was  printed  the  Atnagagdlintit,  a  periodical  in  which 
native  sayings  and  stories  were  chronicled.  The  editor  was  Dr. 
Riirk,  who  was. aided  financially  by  Danish  friends.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  traveling  and  in  hunting,  and  in  this  way 
secured  the  materials  he  needed.  The  project  proved  successful, 
and  this  journal  is  still  being  successfully  published,  being  now 
in  its  fortieth  year.  It  is  now  edited,  illustrated,  printed,  bound, 
and  sent  out  by  one  man,  Lars  Moller.  Contributions  are  re- 
ceived from  many  sections  of  Greenland,  and  the  paper  itself 
is  distributed  gratis,  the  cost  of  publishing  being  paid  by  the 
government. 

The  narratives  and  stories  here  published  are  not  in  harmony 
with  our  tastes.  They  are  too  primitive,  elementary,  and  full  of 
minor  details.  And  yet  they  give  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  Green- 
lander  thinks  and  speaks.  They  are  characterized  by  a  remark- 
able naivete.  Nearly  every  story  shows  the  individuality  of  the 
narrator.  He  writes  generally  as  would  an  overgrown  child,  dis- 
playing excess  of  feeling  and,  at  times,  much  keenness  of  mind. 
The  whole  collection  offers  new  facts  to  the  student  of  world  lit- 
erature.—  Trans latiotis  made  J 'or T 'he  Literary  Digest. 


THE   LITERARY   SWEATSHOP   AS   SEEN    BY 
ONE   OF  THE   WORKERS. 

A  SOMEWHAT  cynical  and  disgruntled  "Brother  of  the  Wri- 
ting-Craft," who  fears  that  the  large  prizes  lately  drawn 
in  the  literary  lottery  by  some  new  hands  will  attract  countless 
thousands  of  other  novices  to  the  field  where  he  now  browses, 
hastens  in  a  recent  article  to  assure  all  comers  that  the  pasturage 
is  very  poor — in  fact,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.     He  writes  (in  The  Independent.  July  18)  : 

"Outside  the  pale  which  separates  us  professional  writers  from 
other  folks  there  are  all  the  countless  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  when  our  land  is, pictured  as  one  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  where  all  the  pebbles  in  the  brooks  are  nuggets  of 
gold,  an  immense  number  of  these  unsettled  ones  is  persuaded 
to  invade  our  territory  and  struggle  with  us  for  the  sustenance 
we  find  there.  The  dwellers  on  the  literary  heights  who  work 
this  mischief  are  not  affected  by  it,  as  they  are  far  above  the 
reach  of  crowding;  but  we  who  live  in  the  lowlands  suffer,  be- 
cause the  newcomers  trample  upon  our  toes  and  steal  our  loaves 
of  bread." 

The  writer  tells  various  tales  of  authors  who  hare  found  liter- 
ature but  a  poor  stepmother.     He  says  : 

"About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  excitement  over  'The 
Man  Who  Labors'  and  'The  Man  Who  Doesn't  Labor'  was  so 
widespread,  a  Connecticut  lawyer  (I  am  disguising  the  facts  a 
little  in  order  to  save  feelings),  living  in  a  small  town,  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  collect  and  publish  in  book  form 
all  the  essays  and  poems  then  being  written  concerning  the  nobil- 
ity of  labor.  I  sent  him  something  of  my  own  on  the  subject, 
and  he  communicated  his  entire  scheme  to  me.  I  did  not  like  it 
but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  so,  he  being  a  stranger,  a  man 
of  mature  years,  and  one  who  was  looked  up  to  by  his  towns- 
men as  a  local  literary  light.  He  corresponded  with  me  very 
freely,  and  I  thought  I  could  detect  the  gradual  failure  of  hope 
as  he  encountered,  one  after  another,  difficulties  that  to  him  were 
quite  unexpected.  I  knew  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  business  in 
order  to  follow  this  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  I  was  genuinely  anx- 
ious for  him. 

"Finally  he  sent  me  all  the  manuscript — about  100,000  words 
in  all — asking  me  for  criticism  and  advice.  I  looked  the  matter 
over,  and  found  it  full  of  glaring  defects.  It  contained  only  one 
idea,  and  this  was  dished  up  by  scores  of  writers  in  different 
forms,  with  a  result  that  seemed  to  me  infinitely  tedious.  I 
thought  plain  speaking  was  the  only  friendly  thing,  so  I  pointed 
out  the  defects,  advised  great  pruning  and  the  elimination  of  a 
large  number  of  the  articles,  also  the  cutting  down  of  the  intro- 


duction (which  my  correspondent  himself  had  written — it  was 
very  long  and  heavy).  I  also  advised  him  not  to  pay  for  publi- 
cation, but  to  tell  publishers  what  he  had  in  hand  and  drop  the 
matter  if  they  would  not  assume  the  risk.  He  took  my  advice, 
and  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  cash  and  some 
sacrifice  of  business  ;  but  he  has  never  written  a  reply  to  my  ad- 
vice and  criticism,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  forgiven  me  for 
destroying  the  delusion  that  was  ruining  him — tho,  I  judge,  from 
all  his  actions  in  the  matter,  that  he  is  a  noble  and  high-spirited 
gentleman.     The  surgeon's  knife  hurt. 

"I  tell  these  tilings  to  point  the  fact  that  many  writers  are  ac- 
tually losing  money  on  their  labored  productions. 

"Then  there's  another  large  class  of  workers  in  the  literary 
sweatshop  who,  even  when  successful  in  disposing  of  their 
wares,  make  less  than  day-laborers.  I  met,  not  long  ago,  a 
Chicago  man  of  one  of  the  best  Western  publishing-houses.  He 
told  me  that  during  the  previous  year  his  firm  had  received  and 
examined  1,700  manuscripts  of  books,  and  had  accepted  only 
one. 

"'What  do  you  think  we  paid  for  that?'  he  asked,  grinning 
triumphantly. 

"'  How  many  words?  '   I  inquired. 

"'About  80,000,'  said  he. 

'"  Did  yoil  buy  outright?  ' 

"'Yes.' 

'"About  $500?  * 

'"No,  sir.     We  paid  only  $80. '    • 

"And  the  Chicago  publisher's  reader  grinned  again  when  he 
thought  of  the  vain  hopes  with  which  those  1,700  authors  had 
been  entertaining  themselves. 

"A  fortnight  ago  I  was  in  an  editorial  office  whence  much  of 
the  blood-and-thunder  literature  that  small  boys  read  issues,  and 
where,  also,  the  shop-girl  books  are  published.  I  asked  a  casual 
question  concerning  rates,  and  said  that  I  heard  they  paid  $5  a 
thousand  words. 

'"Jumping  Jupiter  !'  screeched  the  editor,  clutching  wildly  at 
his  hair.  'Don't  say  that  again!  Five  dollars  a  thousand 
words  !  Why,  no  writer  for  any  of  our  publications  gets  so 
much  as  that,  except  Lulu  John  Elizabeth,  and  she  has  an  old 
contract.  Why,  we  only  pa)-  $50  for  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
when  accepted.' 

"'  But  the  authors  hold  copyright,  and  collect  a  royalty? ' 

"'Indeed  they  do  not.  We  buy  outright.' 

"'  How  many  words  in  a  book?  ' 

'"Thirty-two  chapters,  of  about  1,600  words  each — over  50,000 
words. ' 

"He  then  showed  me  some  of  the  manuscripts. 

"'Here,'  he  said,  'look  at  this  story.  It  has  a  good  title — very 
attractive  to  boys.  The  author  knows  how  to  handle  his  pen, 
and  the  typewriting  alone  is  worth  more  than  $30  ;  yet  here  is  his 
letter  agreeing  to  wait  till  September  for  us  to  decide  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  want  his  book,  and  then  to  accept  $50  if  it  is  our  good 
pleasure  to  give  it  to  him. ' 

"And  it  was  the 'successful'  man  that  the  editor  was  talking 
about,  for  one  hundred  manuscripts  are  rejected,  even  here,  for 
every  one  accepted. 

"O  sweet  girl  graduate,  go  take  in  washing,  and,  O  youth 
of  giant  intellect,  go  labor  in  the  coal-mine,  sooner  than  come  in 
our  field  !  We  are  dreadfully  overcrowded,  overworked,  and 
underpaid  in  literature  and  journalism  now,  and  if  you  don't 
take  my  advice  and  stay  away,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
sweatshop  management  methods  and  morals  will  break  your 
heart.  The  books  don't  tell  you  that  the  $10  a  week  reporters  on 
many  papers  work  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  sometimes  Sundays 
also. 

"But  that  is  the  truth." 


Macaui.AY'S  famous  passage  about  the  New  Zealander  who  shall  <n  some 
future  age  stand  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  London  Bridge  and  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  one  of  the  most  often-quoted  of  his  brilliant 
sentences.  Now  Mr.  George  Hibbert,  who  has  been  digging  among  Horace 
Walpole's  letters,  well  known  to  Macaulay,  finds  the  following  passage, 
particularly  interesting  to  Americans  :  "The  next  Augustine  age  wib  dawn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will  be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston  a 
Xenophon  at  New  York,  and  in  time  a  Virgil  at  Mexico,  and  a  Horace  at 
Peru.  At  last  some  curious  traveler  from  Lima  will  visit  England  and 
give  a  description  of  the  ruins  at  St.  Paul's  like  the  editions  of  Baalbec  and 
Palmyra." 
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however,  may  have  something  to  say  for  itself.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  alarmists,  but  the  recent  warning  given  by  the  bridge 
can  not  be  taken  too  seriously." 


THE  ACCIDENT  TO    THE    BROOKLYN    BRIDGE. 

AN  accident  to  the  world's  largest  suspension  bridge,  of  such 
a  character  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  part  of  the 
roadway  was  in  danger  of  ripping  away  from  the  cable  and  drop- 
ping into  the  water  below,  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  The 
breaking  of  nine  of  the  rods  by  which  the  northern  roadway  of 
the  bridge  depends  from  the  cable  above,  which  occurred  on  July 
24  last,  stopped  traffic  on  that  part  of  the  structure  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  might  have  been  attended  with  much  more  serious 
consequences.  The  accompanying  cut,  which  is  taken  from  En- 
gineering News,  August  1,  shows  the  location  of  the  nine  broken 
rods.    The  report  of  Chief  Engineer  Martin  on  the  occurrence  as- 
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serts  that  all  the  rods  were  broken  within  the  cast-steel  trunnion 
blocks  through  which  the  lower  ends  pass,  so  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  breaks  to  escape  notice,  and  that  at  least  two  of  the  breaks 
had  occurred  long  before  they  were  discovered.  He  believes  that 
the  first  rod  to  break  was  defective  in  some  way,  and  that  the  ad- 
joining ones  yielded,  one  after  another,  to  the  additional  strain 
placed  upon  them.  The  comment  of  Engineering  News  is  as 
follows : 

"The  accident  in  itself  was  not  serious  in  its  consequences,  but 
it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  serious  in  the  possibilities  of  a  more  whole- 
sale failure  which  it  indicated.  The  facts  are  that  a  poor  design 
was  adopted  for  the  lower  hinge  connections  of  the  suspension 
rods,  and  that  through  neglect  the  evils  of  this  design  were  aug- 
mented by  lack  of  lubrication  and  by  rust.  The  first  fault  was 
perhaps  unavoidable  at  the  time  the  members  were  designed,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  faulty  bearing  should  not  have  been 
kept  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  particularly  since 
they  were  fully  recognized  to  be  especially  in  need  of  care  if  they 
were  to  work  satisfactorily.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  at  any  time  during  sev- 
eral years  past  to  have  replaced  these  rods  with  a  more  approved 
design  of  suspender." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  The  American  Machinist  that  the  bridge 
has  been  overloaded,  and  it  regards  the  snapping  of  the  suspen- 
sion rods  as  a  warning  of  this  fact.  Says  this  paper  in  an  edi- 
torial : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  alarming  nature  of 
such  an  'accident'  as  this.  When  one  suspension  rod  breaks 
those  on  each  side  of  it  must  support  the  load  of  the  broken  one 
in  addition  to  their  own.  When  several  adjoining  ones  break  all 
of  their  load  is  transferred  to  those  beyond,  so  that  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  if  a  sufficient  number  break  the  rest  must 
also  go,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  roadway  and  load  of  the 
bridge  being  torn  from  it  as  a  seam  is  ripped  when  it  begins  to 
let  go. 

"  The  most  serious  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent '  accident ' 
to  the  bridge  is  that  it  was  not  discovered  by  the  engineers  or  by 
any  one  connected  with  the  care  of  the  structure,  but  passing 
teamsters  and  lolling  policemen.  It  appears  from  the  reported 
statements  of  those  in  charge  that  there  has  been  no  systematic 
inspection  of  the  bridge.  Some  workmen  have  been  employed 
around  it,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  would  certainly  see 
if  anything  was  wrong.  It  appears  further  that  the  bridge  has 
not  been  painted  in  four  years. 

"As  we  said,  we  have  not  a  word  to  offer  as  to  the  competence 
and  faithfulness  of  the  engineers  who  have  been  and  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  maintenance  of  the  bridge.     The  bridge, 


THE   SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT    OF    CRIMINALS. 

\\J  E  should  not  speak  of  the  treatment  of  crime,  which  is  an 
«  *  abstract  thing,  but  of  criminals,  which  are  very  concrete. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  an  article  contributed  by  the  Italian  crim- 
inologist Lombroso  to  the  Revue  Scientifiqu'e  (July  13).  And 
as  criminals  differ  widely,  the  methods  employed  should  also 
differ,  running  from  free  pardon  up  to  actual  medical  treatment. 
Says  the  writer : 

"There  are  very  few  who  understand  that  there  is  anything 
else  for  us  to  do,  to  protect  ourselves  from  crime,  except  to  inflict 
punishments  that  are  often  only  new  crimes, 
and  that  are  almost  always  the  source  of  new 
crimes. 

"This  is  why  I  believe  in  the  effectiveness 
of  pardon  in  certain  crimes  and  for  certain 
criminals,  especially  for  criminals  of  passion 
— young,  hyperesthetic,  carried  away  by  a 
great  feeling  such  as  love,  parental  affection, 
political  or  religious  fanaticism,  or  the  sen- 
timent of  honor,  who  have  led  an  honest  life 
previously — even  more  honest  than  the  average  man.  For  such 
the  crime  committed  constitutes  its  own  punishment  by  the  re- 
morse that  it  awakens;  they  desire  and  even  seek  punishment 
— for  such,  pardon  is  the  logical  outcome. 

"Pardon  will  sometimes  benefit  young  criminaloids,  criminals 
of  occasion,  who  commit  crime  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  some- 
thing that  they  desire,  or  in  the  fever  of  intoxication  or  anger ; 
especially  those  who  deal  blows  or  give  wounds  on  fete  days  and 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  shown  by  the  application  of  the  Beren- 
ger  law  in  France  and  of  the  probation  system  in  America,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium,  aided  by  such  institutions  as  that  at  Elmira. 
Thus,  too,  such  criminals  are  spared  confinement  in  houses  of 
correction,  which  are  often  worse  than  prisons.  The  prisons  and 
reformatories  of  France  and  Italy  are  veritable  universities  of 
crime  and  transform  young  criminals  of  occasion  into  habitual  or 
professional  criminals. 

"But  when  a  criminal  has  once  become  habitual,  he  can  no 
longer  be  treated  by  pardon.  .  .  .  My  idea  is  not  only  to  have  in 
view  constantly  the  criminal  instead  of  the  abstract  crime,  but  to 
distinguish  between  criminals  by  passion,  those  of  occasion,  the 
born  criminal,  the  insane  criminal,  and  also  the  criminal  by  ac- 
quired habit,  who  can  be  entered  in  the  catalog  of  incurables. 
"With  these  we  must  use  very  different  means;  pardon  would 
only  harden  them  in  crime,  and  it  is  only  partially  true  that  a 
good  and  equitable  distribution  of  this  world's  goods  would  make 
crime  disappear.  .  .  .  While  greatly  diminishing  criminality, 
prosperity  does  not  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  born  crimi- 
nals, without  counting  the  habitual  drinkers.  .  .  .  With  all  these 
unfortunates  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  pardon.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  a  continual  danger  to  so- 
ciety. For  them  we  must  have,  if  not  prisons,  which  have  never 
been  of  much  use,  at  least  special  houses  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  epileptics,  and  the  alcoholics,  who  make  up  the 
greatest  part  of  criminals  by  birth  and  profession. 

"Above  all,  we  must  treat  them  as  we  would  treat  other  insane 
persons,  and  this  treatment,  for  alcoholics,  should  be  dietetic — 
milk,  vegetables,  work  in  the  open  air — and  also  therapeutic — 
opium,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  coca.  For  epileptics  a  similar 
course  of  treatment  should  be  followed.  .  .  .  But  for  the  safety 
of  normal  men  and  even  for  that  of  the  unfortunates  themselvt  s. 
they  must,  first  of  all,  be  kept  apart,  which  will  prevent  mis- 
deeds and  which,  by  taking  away  temptation,  is  in  itself  a  form 
of  treatment ;  but  sequestration  should  not  be  torture  for  them  nor 
a  source  of  enormous  expense  to  society.  .  .  .  Instead  of  fixing 
and  making  automatic  the  brain  and  muscles  of  the  criminal  with 
the  horrible  cell-system,  which  multiplies  suicides  and  madm 
we  ought  to  seek  to  direct  toward  better  things  the  thoughts  of  the 
criminal,  who,  finding  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  a  natural  sat- 
isfaction in  the  channel  to  which  he  naturally  inclines,  will  work 
with  pleasure  and  advantage  for  others  and  for  himself 
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"I  have  shown  in  my  previous  studies  that  genius,  like  moral 
insanity,  is  based  on  epilepsy  ;  it  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  to 
see  moral  insanity  united  with  genius,  and  thus  become  not  only 
inoffensive  but  sometimes  useful  to  society,  as  we  see  in  the  cases 
of  great  conquerors  and  revolutionary  chiefs 

"When  we  study  the  lives  of  the  great  pioneers  of  America 
and  Australia,  we  realize  that  they  were  almost  all  born  crimi- 
nals, pirates,  or  assassins,  whose  desires  for  action,  strife,  car- 
nage, and  novelty  would  have  been  a  great  danger  for  their 
country  but  found  a  useful  issue  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes. 
This  is  the  only  path  against  crime  that  can  be  of  use  to  honest 
men  and  also  to  the  criminals  themselves." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE    OR 
TRANSFERENCE? 


IMAGE- 


EXPERIMENTS  in  so-called  "thought-transference,"  or 
"mind-reading,"  where  one  person  reproduces  on  paper 
a  design  thought  of  by  another,  are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  That 
they  can  be  legitimately  explained  by  the  direct  action  of  one  brain 
on  another  is  not  acknowledged  generally  by  men  of  science. 
Some  interesting  instances  of  the  kind  were  recently  described  in 
Cosmos  by  M.  de  Rochas,  who  asserts  that  they  prove  what  he  calls 
the  "exteriorization  of  thought,"  or  the  existence  of  thought  out- 
side of  the  human  brain.  This  view  would  assume  that  "  thought " 
overflows  the  brain,  as  it  were,  and  spreads  into  the  adjoining 
space.  If  there  is  another  brain  in  that  space,  it  may  be  af- 
fected. A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  M.  de  Kirwan,  takes 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  and  sim- 
ilar cases,  even  if  we  admit  the  facts,  there  is  no  transmission  of 
thought  at  all,  properly  speaking,  but  merely  of  images.  He 
says  :  "  In  all  these  examples  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  trans- 
mission of  images,  but  not  of  thoughts,  at  least  in  the  exact  sense 
of  that  word.  My  neighbor,  40  to  60  centimeters  [1  foot  4  inches 
to  2  feet]  distant  from  me,  concentrates  his  attention  with  all  his 
energy  on  a  drawing  that  h'e  has  seen  an  instant  before.  And  a 
reproduction,  more  or  less  faithful,  of  the  image  fixed  in  my 
neighbor's  brain  is  traced  in  my  own,  with  such  distinctness  that 
I  can  transfer  it  to  paper  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil. 

"Admitting  that  the  reality 'of  the  facts  are  incontestably  es- 
tablished, we  may  conceive  that  the  nervous  fluid  of  my  neigh- 
bor, who  is  near  me  but  not  in  contact  with  me,  meeting  my  own 
nervous  fluid,  transfers  to  it  the  image  formed  in  his  brain,  and 
that  my  fluid  in  turn  proceeds  to  form  this  image  in  my  own 
brain. 

"In  all  this,  we  have  to  do  only  with  images.  I  see  nothing 
of  thought  in  it. 

"What  is  thought?  It  is  the  elaboration  of  the  idea,  and  the 
idea  is  the  notion  of  the  universal  and  the  abstract.  Doubtless 
the  starting-point  of  this  elaboration  is  the  image  formed  in  the 
brain  .  .  .  but  this  is  not  thought  itself  but  only  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  it. 

"These  curious  phenomena  .  .  .  seem  to  me  to  be  explained 
rather  by  something  like' the  cerebral  transmission  of  images' 
than  by  '  the  exteriorization  of  thought '  ;  for  we  are  dealing  with 
images  and  not  with  thoughts,  with  transmission  from  one  brain 
to  another  and  not  to  exteriorization  in  a  medium." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Some  Rare  Sounds. — "Once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,"  says 
The  Pilot  (London),  "the  sensitive  ear  is  rewarded  by  a  private 
and  exclusive  delight  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  stands  breath- 
less, listening,  whilst  the  wonder  lasts.  The  beautiful  thing  is 
then  put  by  in  the  choicest  cabinet  of  recollection  to  be  a  joy  for- 
ever. Of  such  is  the  sound,  so  rarely  lieard,  of  falling  snow.  It 
must  be  night,  dark  night,  that  no  other  sense  may  be  disturbed, 
and  the  air  must  be  absolutely  still.  Then  you  may  hear  the 
heavy  flakes  falling  to  earth  with  a  tiny  sound  like  the  faintest 
rustle  of  gold-foil.  At  a  later  season  of  the  year,  after  heavy 
snow  and  February  rains,  the  subconscious  sleep  may  be  gently 
parted  by  another  delicate  sound — the  musical  'lipper  '  of  a  slow- 
rising  flood  as  the  river  spreads  inland,  gains  upon  the  lawn,  and 
lifts  its  rippling  wavelets  to  the  very  walls  of  the  house.  .  .  . 
After  the  great  February  flood,  and  after  the  iron  frost  which 


made  its  latter  weeks  so  bitter  to  the  poor,  there  might  be  heard 
in  the  still  hours  before  the  dawn  a  curious  distant  tinkling  like 
the  spontaneous  breaking  of  glasses.  As  the  waters  gently  sub- 
sided, thin  sheets  of  ice,  formed  late  in  the  day,  broke  as  they 
rested  on  the  hedgerows,  and  the  broken  sheets  slid  over  each 
other  into  the  ditches  below.  The  sound  was  quite  musical,  thin 
and  pure,  eerie  and  ghostlike.  After  a  long  and  breathless  trop- 
ical day,  toward  sunset  the  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  may  be 
heard  coming  nearer  from  the  distance.  If  one  is  in  the  forest, 
the  roar  of  this  great  crescendo  is  sharpened  by  the  cracking  of 
boughs  and  the  occasional  crash  of  a  falling  tree.  The  sky  is 
darkened  as  suddenly  as  when  Elijah  waited  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  the  rain  follows  with  the  same  soothing  hush.  Then,  when 
the  roar  has  passed,  when  the  fantastic  waving  of  tree-tops  and 
branches  has  ceased,  or  passed  on  over  the  hills  into  the  next 
thirsty  valley,  you  may  hear  a  strange  and  beautiful  sound.  It 
is  the  murmur  of  myriads  of  large  drops  falling  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, so  regularly  and  so  heavily  that  a  chaos  of  soft  musical 
notes  is  produced  like  a  wind-borne  waft  from  some  far-distant 
orchestra.  These  are  the  voices  of  air  and  water  ;  the  voice  of 
earth  and  fire  is  more  terrible,  and  more  difficult  to  recall.  It 
was  to  be  heard  400  miles  off  one  thundery  noonday  in  1884,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  too  deep-throated  for  the  voice 
of  the  heaviest  guns,  whilst  the  earth  tremor  that  came  with  it 
was  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  explosive  yet  known  to  man. 
We  learned  weeks  afterward  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Kra- 
katoa  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  with  all  its  sad  and  shocking  details." 


POWER   FROM   THE   WAVES. 

ATTEMPTS  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  ocean  waves  have  been 
numbered  by  the  hundred.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  failed 
or  met  with  such  qualified  success  that  we  do  not  hear  of  them 
commercially.  A  wave  motor  that  has  been  perfectly  successful 
on  the  small  scale  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  utilize  it  is  de- 
scribed in  77/i?  Scientific  A?nerican  (August  3)  by  C.  F.  Holder. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Banning  and  Carey.  The  writer 
says  of  it : 

"The  invention  is  to  be  permanently  established  at  the  harbor 
of  Avalon  [Cal.]  to  ring  a  bell  as  a  fog  alarm  and  to  pump  salt 


SECTION     THROUGH     MOTOR,     SHOWING     PUMPING    AND    BELL-S  I  HIKING 

MECHANISM. 

water  into  a  large  reservoir  from  which  the  streets  of  the  town 
are  watered.  The  machine  is  also  to  be  used  in  pumping  out 
ships. 

"The  inventors  originally  were  searching  for  power  to  ring  a 
bell,  but  when  the  machine  was  completed  it  was  found  that 
there  was  more  value  in  the  pumping  capacity.  .  .  .  It  is  a  large 
iron  cheesebox-shaped  vessel  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
intended  to  be  riveted  to  the  deck  of  a  ship  or  to  a  floating  plat- 
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form.  The  pedestals  contain  pistons  which  are  connected  by 
levers  with  metal  buffers  on  the  inside,  which  surround  a  saucer- 
like platform,  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  The  latter  is  sup- 
ported by  a  pivot.  On  this  rests  a  ball  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  also  shown  in  the  photograph.  Experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  water, 
wave  or  ripple,  is  sufficient  to  move  the  ball  and  make  it  oscil- 
late, and  at  every  move  it  makes  one  or  more  of  the' buffers, '  or  all 
of  them,  are  pushed  down  in  succession,  thus  working  the  levers 
and  raising  the  pistons,  and  so  operating  the  pump.  No  matter 
what  the  conditions,  two  of  the  pistons  are  always  up  and  two 
down.  Experiments  have  shown  that  with  even  a  moderate  mo- 
tion, or  quiet  sea,  the  number  of  strokes  ranged  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-two  a  minute,  and  the  power  generated  was  one-tenth  of 
a  horse-power,  showing  thereby  that  larger  motors,  which  are 
equally  practicable,  will  provide  all  power  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses named.  Mr.  Banning  is  having  a  larger  motor  built  on  the 
same  lines,  which  is  to  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  town 
of  Avalon. 

"This  motor  has  been  tried  as  a  bell  buoy  with  success.  Mr. 
Banning  says  :  'We  claim  that  this  motor  will  ring  a  bell  under 
very  slight  wave  motion  at  times  when  the  sea  is  so  smooth  that 
the  bell  buoy  now  in  use  can  not  be  operated.  Experiments  in 
Avalon  Bay  on  a  calm  day  have  proven  the  above  claim.' 

"The  cost  of  construction  is  small  and  the  endurance  of  the 
machine  is  very  considerable.  At  the  practical  test  made  in  the 
calm  waters  of  Avalon  Bay  the  motor  rang  the  bell  sixteen  times 
per  minute,  and  in  a  rough  sea  this  would  be  increased  to  forty 
times.  The  coast  of  southern  California,  tho  abounding  in  fogs, 
is  singularly  unprotected.  At  San  Pedro  there  is  no  whistling- 
buoy  ;  yet  the  port  is  crowded  with  vessels,  and  steamers  often 
are  obliged  to  feel  their  way  in.  The  islands  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  neither  lights  nor  buoys  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  bell  buoy  above  described  will  prove  a  cheap  device  well 
suited  to  the  locality." 


islands  would  have  been  in  bad  circumstances  during  the  past 
generation.  The  collectors  of  old  scraps  of  iron  in  the  islands 
make  considerable  money.  They  go  from  town  to  town  and  buy 
up  old  vehicles  and  any  devices  that  may  have  iron  on  them. 
They  then  remove  the  metal  and  sell  it  to  the  consumers  at  good 
prices." 


LACK   OF   IRON    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

**  TT  seems  peculiar,"  says  Cassier' s  Magazine,  "that  in  a 
1  country  like  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  has  been  popu- 
lated so  many  years,  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  iron,  and  yet, 
according  to  a  bit  of  interesting  correspondence  in  The  Iron  Age 
not  long  ago,  the  dearth  of  that  metal  there  appears  remarkable. 
Iron,  we  are  told,  is  wanted  for  the  manufacture  of  tools,  farming 
implements,  building  trimmings,  weapons,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles.  The  wheelwrights  are  looking  everywhere  for  iron  with 
which  to  repair  and  construct  vehicles.  The  mining  engineers  are 
paying  large  sumsof  money  for  pieces  of  old  iron  forusein  the  vari- 
ous mining  enterprises.  Owners  of  sugar-cane  crushing  ma- 
chinery, proprietors  of  machine  shops,  and  shipbuilders  are  offer- 
ing all  sorts  of  prices  for  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  Yet  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  buy  iron  inthe  islands.  Native  machine 
workers  produce  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  metal  implements 
and  parts  of  machinery  from  old  vehicle  springs  and  wagon  tires. 
In  fact,  the  main  iron  supply  of  the  islands  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  old  tires  and  springs  of  vehicles  shipped  there 
from  Spain  for  the  past  generation  or  two.  Spain  never  made 
any  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  suitable  iron  for  the  islands, 
aitho  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  deposits  of  iron  in  the 
mines  of  Mindano,  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Panay.  However,  none 
of  these'  mines  are  worked  for  their  ores,  and  they  can  not  be 
counted  in  the  present  demand  for  iron.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties failed  to  furnish  the  islands  with  a  great  many  things,  but 
they  were  good  enough  to  sell  to  the  rich  of  the  country  many 
thousands  of  poorly  built  vehicles.  The  landowners,  merchants, 
and  many  others  of  the  islands  have  always  purchased  freely  of 
the  Spanish  carriage-makers,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is 
well  supplied  with  wheeled  vehicles.  During  the  past  ioo  years 
many  thousands  of  these  vehicles  have  been  cast  away  and  per- 
mitted to  decay  upon  the  junk  piles.  Looking  upon  these  wrecks 
of  past  days  it  will  be  noted  that  every  particle  of  iron  has  been 
removed  from  them.  As  soon  as  a  vehicle  has  finished  its  days 
of  usefulness  it  is  turned  over  to  the  nearest  wheelwright,  ma- 
chinist, or  metal  worker,  who  proceeds  to  remove  every  bit  of 
iron,  paying  for  it  ten,  •  fifteen,  twenty,  and  often  as  high  as 
thirty  cents  gold  per  pound.  If  it  were  not  for  the  iron  secured 
from   the   castaway  vehicles  of  the  country  the  smiths  of  the 


THE   NATURE   OF   LIVING   COLORS. 

THE  pigments  that  give  color  to  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms have  already  received  much  attention,  but  the  whole 
subject  demands  a  far  deeper  inquiry  at  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
ologist, "for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,"  says  a  writer 
in  The  British  Medical  Journal,  "that  the  origin  of  pigment  is 
bound  up  withthe  chemistry  of  growth  and  the  physiological  func- 
tions of  living  organisms."  A  summary  of  the  researches  on  pig- 
ments has  just  been  published  in  Paris  by  Dr.  G.  Bohn,  who  also 
puts  forward  a  theory  of  their  evolution.  He  supposes  that  pig- 
ment granules  are  elementary  bodies  that  precede  cells  and  that 
still  in  some  cases  exist  within  them.  The  native  pigments,  the 
writer  in  The  Medical  Journal  tells  us,  may  be  classed  under 
five  heads:  (i)  Pigment  of  direct  physiological  importance,  such 
as  hemoglobin  [the  coloring  matter  of  blood]  and  chlorophyll 
[that  of  green  plants]  ;  (2)  derivatives  of  such  pigments;  (3) 
waste  products,  such  as  uric  acid,  to  which  the  white  color  of  the 
garden  white  butterfly  is  due  ;  (4)  reserve  products,  such  as  are 
found  associated  with  fat,  including  the  coloring  matter  of  car- 
rots, beets,  etc.  ;  (5)  introduced  pigments  such  as  pigment  taken 
up  by  a  parasite  from  its  host,  chlorophyll  by  larvae,  etc.  "The 
little  that  is  known  about  these  pigments,"  he  says,  "apart  from 
their  beauty,  is  of  such  interest  that  it  should  stimulate  further 
inquiry.  The  Micrococcus  prodigiosus  growing  on  moist  bread 
produces  the  miracle  of  the  bleeding  Host.  .  .  .  The  beautiful 
pigments  of  birds'  eggs  appear  to  be  entirely  derived  from  the 
blood  shed  in  the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  follicle.  Biliverdin 
and  hematoporphyrin  respectively  produce  the  green-blues  and 
the  red-browns  of  the  combs  and  wattles  of  birds.  The  pigments 
which  produce  the  colors  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  autumn  tints 
seem  to  be  associated  with  diminished  power  of  assimilation  and 
growth.  Likewise  the  senescence  of  the  nerve-cell  is  accompa- 
nied by  increased  pigmentation.  The  effects  of  light  and  food  on 
pigmentation  offer  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  Poulton  has  changed 
the  color  of  larvse  by  feeding  them  in  turn  on  the  green  parts  and 
the  white  midribs  of  cabbage  leaves.  Cunningham  has  caused 
the  under  surface  of  soles  to  become  pigmented  by  illuminating 
the  base  of  the  aquarium  with  mirrors.  Poulton  and  Schroder 
have  changed  certain  larva?  from  one  color  to  another  by  placing 
them  on  colored  papers.  Crustacean  have  been  bleached  by  keep- 
ing them  in  caverns,  while  the  colorless  inhabitants  of  caverns 
have  been  pigmented  by  transferring  them  to  the  light.  The 
absorption  and  utilization  of  light  energy,  or  the  protection  of 
protoplasm  against  light,  must  be  amongst  the  first  functions  of 
pigment. " 

Resistance  of  Living  Organisms  to  Cold.— The  liv- 
ing body,  animal  or  vegetable,  does  not  freeze  as  easily  as  inani- 
mate matter.  This  is  even  more  true  of  bacilli  and  of  other  mi- 
croscopic organisms  than  of  the  higher  orders  of  life.  The 
resistance  has  been  found  to  reside  in  the  living  cell  itself  and  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  high  pressure  in  which  the  cell-liquids 
are  maintained.  This  discovery  has  been  announced  by  M. 
d'Arsouval,  the  French  expert  in  physiological  physics,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  July  8  last. 
The  following  abstract  is  translated  from  La  Nature  (July  13)  : 
"It  is  well  known  that  the  inferior  organisms  can  bear  a  very 
considerable  lowering  of  temperature  without  losing  their  vital 
properties.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  yeast  organism,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  liquid  air,  does  not  lose  its  power  of  producing 
saccharine  fermentation,  aitho  this  power  is  lessened  after  a  cer- 
tain time.  It  is  the  same  with  disease  germs.  Thus  the  pyocy- 
anic  bacillus  resists  the  action  of  liquid  air  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  influenced  only  in  its  chromogenic  powers;  that  is.  it  se- 
cretes no  more  coloring  matter  and  does  not  regain  this  pr 
erty.  Organic  substances  resist  the  action  of  cold  to  an  unequal 
degree.  Osmotic  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  the  cause 
of  this  resistance,  and  it  is  larger  as  the  cells  are  smaller.  This 
tension  may  attain  several   hundred   atmospheres.     Under  the 
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influence  of  pressure  water  can  remain  liquid  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. Consequently,  if  we  can  diminish  the  osmotic  pressure 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  these  ought,  at  a  given  moment,  to 
burst  by  reason  of  the  freezing  of  their  liquid.  To  reduce  this 
tension  they  may  be  plunged  into  a  liquid  that  is  not  'isotonic  '  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  beer-yeast,  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of 
salt.  Yeast  thus  treated  preserves  its  vitality,  but  if  subjected 
to  the  action  of  great  cold  it  then  loses  its  power  of  producing 
fermentation."  In  another  report  of  M.  d' Arson val's  paper, 
given  in  Cosmos,  it  is  stated  that  "the  liquid  in  a  living  cell  is 
in  the  same  physical  condition  as  the  water  contained  under  high 
pressure  in  steel  blocks  in  the  experiment  of  Mousson  and  Ama- 
gat.  It  is  not  astonishing,  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  can 
not  freeze." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


New  Insulator. — The  General  Electrical  Society  of  Berlin 
has  just  patented  a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
conductors  covered  with  an  envelope  of  glass  or  enamel,  which, 
according  to  Cosmos,  offers  remarkable  insulating  properties. 
"Nowadays,  when  the  electric  transmission  of  energy  is  the  object 
of  more  and  more  numerous  applications,  when  all  our  cities  and 
even  whole  regions  of  country  are  covered  with  networks,  either 
in  the  air  or  underground,  the  losses  of  energy  that  result  from 
insufficient  insulation  are  represented  by  figures  of  considerable 
size,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  calculations  of  the  com- 
panies. 

"These  losses,  whether  in  air  or  underground,  are  one  of  the 
causes,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  high  price  of  electric  light  and 
power.  Therefore  a  new  invention  that  will  enable  us  to  insu- 
late'electric  conductors  completely  is  not  of  scientific  interest 
alone,  it  has  also  considerable  bearing  on  industrial  questions. 
We  may  foresee  that  the  application  of  this  new  process  may 
bring  about  an  important  change  in  the  present  rates  for  electric- 
ity, provided  of  course  that  the  new  wire  can  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  The  conductor  is  made  by  introducing  molten 
metal  into  a  tube  of  heated  glass  or  enamel,  and  by  drawing  out 
the  metal,  together  with  the  insulating  envelope,  into  a  wire.  To 
prevent  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  or  any 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  metallic  part,  an  inert  gas,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  is  introduced  into  the  tube.  The  new  insulated 
conductor  thus  obtained  will  doubtless  make  feasible  the  trans- 
mission of  currents  at  high  tension  over  long  distances  without 
appreciable  loss." — Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


Alcoholism  and  Habit.— "There  is  one  important  con- 
sideration," says  Professor  Madden,  of  Milwaukee  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  a  recent  lecture,  "to  which  attention  should  be  called 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  investigators,  .  .  . 
that  is,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  alcohol  habitue  must,  of 
necessity,  be  different  from  the  effects  upon  a  non-user.  It  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  take  a  man  habituated  to  the  daily  use  of 
four  or  five  ounces  for  months  or  years  and  make  him  the  subject 
for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  alcohol  upon 
the  human  organism.  Habitual  use  of  any  narcotic  is  known  to 
produce  a  tolerance  for  that  narcotic,  making  it  possible  for  the 
habitue  to  take  several  times  the  lethal  dose  to  a  novice,  with 
safety.  The  man  who  smokes  fifteen  or  twenty  strong  cigars  a 
day  without  serious  consequences  would  surely  have  been  fatally 
poisoned  had  he  smoked  half  that  many  on  the  day  of  his  initia- 
tion into  the  smoking  habit.  If  any  one  doubts  this  let  him  re- 
call the  illness  which  resulted  from  his  first  smoke  of,  perhaps,  a 
small  part  of  a  cigar.  One-half  a  grain  of  morphin  has  been 
known  to  kill ;  but  a  recent  victim  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  took 
ninety  grains  by  the  stomach,  or  between  sixty  and  seventy 
grains  hypodermically,  on  each  day  for  some  time  before  his 
death.  Certainly,  then,  any  one  who  habitually  takes  alcohol  in 
any  quantity  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  experiment,  and  all  experi- 
ments performed  upon  him  would  be  absolutely  valueless  for  de- 
termining the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  many  of  the  negative  results  obtained  were  such  because 
of  this  fact,  for  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  immunity  con- 
ferred upon  cell  protoplasm  by  long-continued  contact  with  nar- 
cotic poisons  protects  it  from  breaking  down,  even  tho  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  poison  may  be  ingested." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

IODIN  IN  THE  Blood.— It  was  demonstrated  last  year  by  Messrs  Gley 
and  Bourcet,  says  the  Revue  Sclent ifique,  that  the  biood  contains  normally 
traces  of  iodin.  Since  then  Bourcet  and  Stassand  have  been  investigating 
the  matter  further,  to  discover  whether  the  leucocytes  (white  blood  cor- 
puscles) are  not  the  elements  that  contain  this  substance.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  them  show  that  the  iodin  contained  in  the  blood  exists  exclusively 
in  the  leucocytes.—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

"ROUGHLY  speaking,  the  world's  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  doubled,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  has  trebled  per  head  in  forty 
years,"  says  The  Medical  Times,  August.  "The  English  and  Americans 
stand  easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  sugar-eating  nations.  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby  Gardner,  in  a  recent  article,  establishes  the  fact  that  sugar  is  a 
potent  creator  of  energy  and  maintainer  of  stamina.  His  general  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  increased  height  and  weight  and  the  improved  health  of  the 
English  people  in  the  last  half-century  are  largely  due  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  sugar." 

According  to  a  despatch  in  The  Sun  (New  York),  a  Paris  physician  has 
elaborated  an  ingenious  process  for  increasing  the  height  of  his  patients 
by  daily  operating  on  the  joints  of  the  ankles  and  knees  with  an  electric 
bulb.  He  says  that  the  osseous  matter  at  the  sections  of  the  joints  will 
thereby  be  expanded  and  the  growth  of  the  bones  stimulated.  The  bulb  is 
also  to  be  applied  to  the  spine.  The  doctor  says  he  can  prove  by  successes 
obtained  on  patients  who  have  already  been  lengthened  that  he  can  add 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  a  month  during  six  months'  operating.  After  six 
months  the  continual  treatment  is  stopped  temporarily  and  is  resumed 
later  if  necessary.  The  patients  should  be  young  and  supple,  otherwise 
the  effects  of  stretching  their  joints  might  be  grave." 

"American  promoters  must  take  a  back  seat,"  says  The  Railway  Age, 
"while  a  French  mining  engineer  outlines  his  project  of  a  trans-Alaskan- 
Siberian  Railway  about  4,000  miles  long,  besides  immense  steam  ferries 
across  Bering  Sea,  and  capitalized  at  $200,000,000.  Circle  City,  a  charming 
winter  resort  in  the  Arctic  regions,  on  the  Yukon  River,  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand miles  or  so  from  its  mouth,  is  to  be  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road, 
and  Vladivostock,  in  Russia,  will  be  the  always  convenient  Asian  end. 
The  atlas  and  the  published  figures  of  this  great  enterprise  do  not  seem  to 
agree.  From  Circle  City  to  Bering  Straits  is  not  2,000  miles  or  anything 
like  that,  by  any  possible  route  ;  while  from  Bering  Straits  to  Vladivostock 
is  far  more  than  the  credited  1,800  miles.  And  what  a  smooth,  productive, 
genial,  populous  country  on  both  sides  of  the  icy  sea  it  is  to  build  and  oper- 
ate a  railway  over  !  " 

"During  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  London  water-supply,  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  ancient 
ship,"  says  The  Scientific  American,  "has  been  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
old  River  Lea,  the  course  of  which  has  been  diverted  in  order  to  permit 
the  excavations.  The  vessel  was  found  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet  below  the 
surface.  It  is  about  50  feet  long  and  is  constructed  of  oak  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  keel,  which  is  of  elm.  The  ribs  of  the  boat  are 
secured  to  the  sides  by  treenails,  while  the  timbers  are  secured  with  crude 
and  primitive,  tho  well-made  iron  nails.  The  floor-boards  are  also  fastened 
together  with  nails  and  the  calking  is  done  with  felt.  Many  antiquarians, 
who  have  examined  the  relic,  think  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fleet 
with  which  King  Alfred  the  Great  fought  against  the  Danes.  Another 
f  curious  dugout  boat,  estimated  to  be  about  2,500  years  old,  was  also  un- 
earthed and  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum." 

A  machine  for  increasing  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  air  before  using  it 
in  furnaces  is  described  in  Le  Genie  Civil,  Paris.  Engineering,  London, 
gives  the  following  abstract  :  "The  machine  is  said  to  be  due  to  M.  Mazza, 
an  Italian  engineer,  and  is  merely  a  centrifugal  separator.  On  passing  air 
into  this  centrifugal  machine,  the  oxygen  molecules,  being  heavier  than 
the  nitrogen  ones,  tend,  it  is  stated,  to  concentrate  at  the  periphery  of  the 
machine,  and  on  drawing  off  the  air  at  this  surface  it  is  found  to  be  consid- 
erably richer  in  oxygen  than  normal  air.  In  fact  the  oxygen  content  can, 
it  is  said,  be  readily  brought  up  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Common  air, 
it  will  be  remembered,  contains  but  23.2  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  The 
centrifugal  machine  used  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  blowing-fan,  the  en- 
riched air  being  delivered  under  a  slight  pressure,  whilst  the  impoverished 
air  is  drawn  off  continuously  from  near  the  center  of  the  machine.  About 
two  horse-power  are  needed,  it  is  stated,  to  operate  a  separator  capable  of 
delivering  18,000  cubic  feet  of  enriched  air  per  hour.  This  enriched  air  has 
been  used  for  supplying  the  furnaces  of  a  boiler,  and  has  led,  it  is  stated,  to 
an  increase  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  from  9.5  pounds  with 
natural  draft  to  over  12  pounds  with  the  Massa  apparatus." 

The  uncommon  longevity  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  noted 
by  a  correspondent  of  The  Times,  London.  He  says  :  "During  the  year 
ending  in  1900,  there  were  reported  the  deaths  of  299  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  proportions  were  159  males 
and  140  females.  The  average  age  at  death  was  a  little  over  sixty-one  years 
and  seven  months.  A  table  compiled  from  the  returns  shows  that  there  is 
a  very  limited  mortality  of  children,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  Society  of  Friends  differs  from  that  of  the^gen- 
eral  population.  Only  fourteen  deaths  out  of  the  299  were  reported  as 
those  of  children  under  five  years  of  age;  between  five  years  and  twenty 
years  the  number  was  nine  ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  the  deaths 
were  sixteen,  and  the  same  number  was  that  of  the  deaths  between  thirty 
and  forty  years.  From  forty  to  fifty  there  were  twenty-four  deaths,  and 
from  sixty  to  seventy  there  were  sixty-two  deaths.  From  seventy  to 
eighty  the  number  was  fifty-seven,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety,  sixty-nine. 
There  were  eight  deaths  of  Friends  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years 
of  age,  and  there  were  two  deaths  of  persons  over  one  hundred.  One  of 
the  latter  died  at  Croydon  in  her  one  hundred  and  first  year,  and  the  other 
had  passed  one  hundred  and  one  years  of  age." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

JOHN   ALEXANDER   DOWIE   AND    HIS   NEW 
DISPENSATION. 

AMONG  the  most  vigorous  and  interesting  of  the  many  new 
religious  bodies  which  America  has  brought  forth  in  late 
years  is  "the  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion,"  founded  and 
presided  over  by  its  "General  Overseer,"  John  Alexander  Dowie, 
once  a  Congregational  minister.  Additional  attention  has  lately 
been  attracted  to  him  because  of  his  assertion  that  he  is  the 
prophet  Elijah  come  again  in  the  flesh  to  give  a  new  revelation 
to  the  world.  A  dispassionate  sketch  of  his  personality  and 
work  appears  in  The  hidepe7ident  (August  i),  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Napes.  Writing  of  "  Zion  City. "  which 
Dr.  Dowie  expects  will  become  the  future 
holy  city  of  the  world,  the  writer  says  : 

"About  six  miles  north  of  Waukegan, 
at  a  small  valley  with  a  running  stream, 
begin  the  grounds  of  the  settlement. 
Here  the  bluff  is  less  accentuated,  and 
by  the  time  the  center  of  Zion  City  is 
reached  the  higher  ground  slopes  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  shore  plain.  An 
area  covering  no  less  than  six  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  has  been  secured  by 
the  indefatigable  prophet.  His  own 
pleasant  cottage,  known  as  the  Temple, 
stands  on  the  Sheridan  Road,  at  its  in- 
tersection with  what  is  to  be  the  main 
boulevard.  Workmen  were  busy  con- 
structing the  boulevard  east  and  west 
from  this  point.  A  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  stands  Shiloh  Grove,  where 
a  temporary  wooden  amphitheater  serves 
for  devotional  and  other  exercises. 
Close  by  is  an  observation  tower,  from 
which  a  good  view  may  be  obtained  of 
the  whole  settlement.  Numbers  were 
already  camping  round  about,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  be 
held  during  the  ten  days  beginning  with 
July  the  twelfth. 

"The  boulevard  under  construction 
terminates  on  the  east  at  the  railroad, 
on  the  near  side  of  which  are  the  build- 
ings devoted  to  lacemaking,  an  industry 
that  Dr.  Dowie  has  imported  from  Not- 
tingham in  England.  The  weavers,  who 
are  not  required  to  profess  the  religious 
creed  of  their  employer,  live  mostly  at 
Waukegan,  where  one  of  their  number 
acts  as  organist  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  were  busy  preparing  handkerchiefs 
for  use  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Near  the   lace    factory   was   a   sawmill, 

and  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  toward  the  lake,  was  a  ma- 
chine shop.  The  doctor  is  an  immersionist,  and  the  lake  shore 
will  contain  a  bathing  platform.  I  spoke  with  the  manager  of 
the  store,  which  bears  on  its  sign-board  the  ubiquitous  name  of 
John  Alexander  Dowie.  He  was  an  Indiana  man,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  dry-goods  business.  Formerly  he  had  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  religion  and  was  a  Freemason,  a  sect  ab- 
horred by  the  prophet.  To  him  true  religion  meant  that  which 
was  taught  by  Dr.  Dowie 

"To  see  the  prophet  himself  it  is  best  to  visit  the  Tabernacle 
at  an  afternoon  Sunday  service.  At  three  o'clock  punctually  the 
lady  organist  begins  to  play  on  the  modest  instrument,  driven  by 
hand,  both  she  and  her  assistant  being  clad  in  white  surplices. 
Up  the  main  aisle  marches  a  long  procession  of  surpliced  forms, 
wearing  college  trenchers  and  singing  a  well-known  Church  of 
England  processional.  At  the  head  are  two  little  tots,  and  the 
size  of  the  choristers  gradually  increases  until  the  last  of  the  two 
hundred  are  well-grown  young  men  and  women.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  deacons  and  deaconesses,  by  elders  and  by  overseers. 


JOHN   ALEXA 
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the  tassels  of  their  trenchers  being  significant  of  the  differences 
in  their  rank.  There  are  many  colored  folks  to  be  seen  among 
them,  children  and  adults.  Last  of  all,  following  four  blue-tas- 
seled  overseers,  comes  the  chief  overseer  in  a  silk  gown  lined 
with  blue,  puffed  lawn  sleeves  like  a  bishop,  a  college  hood  lined 
with  a  combination  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow  silk,  and  a 
trencher  with  a  tassel  having  the  same  triple  combination  of 
colors. 

"Dr.  Dowie  is  a  short  man,  of  five  feet  or  thereabouts,  broad- 
shouldered  and  portly.  To  many  he  gives  the  idea  of  height, 
but  the  impression  is  deceptive.  When  seated,  however,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  he  appears  like  a  large  man.  His 
features  are  very  Scotch,  and  Celtic  Scotch  at  that— as  his  name 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  But  he  has  not  the  soft  Highland 
tongue  ;  his  intonation  is  pure  Edinburgh,  the  Saxon  city  where 
he  was  born  and  received  his  education.  He  was  a  student  un- 
der Blackie  and  Calderwood,  and  at- 
tended the  theological  lectures*  of  that 
saintly  and  highly  gifted  divine,  Lind- 
say Alexander.  As  a  Congregational- 
ist  he  was  brought  up,  and  a  Congre- 
gational minister  he  remained  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  his  views  on  the  mat- 
ter of  healing  the  sick  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  longer  with  them.  This 
record  of  his  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  his  whole  conduct  and  bearing.  He 
is  not  unctuous  or  emotionally  persua- 
sive. Those  who  expect  to  hear  from  his 
lips  any  outbursts  of  the  Celtic  hywl  will 
be  sadly  disappointed.  He  is  intense, 
argumentative,  fiercely  logical ;  a  good 
Biblical  exegete,  a  hard-headed  Scotch 
thinker,  fond  of  sarcasm,  fond  of  in- 
veighing against  sin  and  sinners,  priding 
himself  in  his  outspoken  fearlessness. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  physical  vigor. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  his  claim 
to  be  the  Prophet  Elijah  is  a  symptom  of 
incipient  paresis ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Exuberant  health  and  extraordinary 
power  over  his  fellow  men,  which  in- 
crease as  he  gets  older,  a  growing  sense 
of  his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  a  love 
of  exercising  these  gifts,  with  possibly 
strange  powers  of  affecting  the  physical 
condition  of  weaker  natures, — these 
things  have  led  him  to  consider  that  his 
own  old  personality  has  given  place  to 
a  greater,  and  that  the  power  and  nature 
of  Elijah  have  come  upon  him.  He  does 
not  meet  inquirers  into  his  assertions 
with  wild  rhetoric  or  mystical  rhapsodies. 
He  tells  them  plainly  that,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  a  Jewish  gentleman 
witnessed  a  wonderful  case  of  his  heal- 
ing powers,  and  insisted  that  he  was 
none  other  than  Elijah  '  who  must  first 
come, '  he  scoffed  at  the  idea.  But 
now  he  can  no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  after  all  he 
is  Elijah.  A  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament  finds 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  peculiar  position  of  Dr.  Dowie, 
who  is  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  Gospel  times.  Neither  from 
him  nor  from  his  followers  did  I  listen  to  any  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  that  was  flimsy  or  ridiculous.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  missed  in  him  any  indications  of  a  lofty  spirituality 
such  as  might  tempt  one  to  think  that  Elijah  had  really  come 
again  in  the  flesh.  He  is  a  man  of  signs  ami  wonders,  and  a 
born  leader  and  organizer  ;  but  hardly  more.  It  is  but  just  to 
state  that  he  does  not  magnify  himself  in  his  teaching.  He 
promises  healing  only  where  the  heart  is  really  given  to  the  Sa- 
vior and  a  sincere  prayer  is  offered  to  the  Lord  of  all.  Unless 
this  condition  of  mind  exists,  lie  declares  himself  helpless.  And 
the  morality  he  insists  upon  is  strict  and  pure,  worthy  of  his  old 
teacher  in  Augustine  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  I  left  the  Tabernacle 
with  a  respect  for  the  prophet  and  his  followers,  as  men  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  act  and  live  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures." 
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RELIGION    IN    BOYS'  CLUBS. 

WITHIN  the  last  twenty-five  years  hundreds  of  boys'  clubs 
have  been  started  ir.  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  clubs 
containing  thousands  of  boys  and  costing  every  year  thousands 
of  dollars,  started  by  people  of  religious  impulses,  and  intended 
mainly  for  improving  the  characters  of  the  boys  ;  yet  the  great 
unsettled  question  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  question  of  re- 
ligious teaching.  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports,  educational  and 
technical  instruction,  lectures  on  travel  and  adventure,  all  are 
heartily  approved  ;  but  when  the  subject  of  direct  religious  teach- 
ing is  broached,  disagreement  at  once  arises,  and  in  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  the  clubs,  no  direct  religious  teaching  or  exhorta- 
tion is  attempted.  This  is,  of  course,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
method  of  the  Sunday-school,  where  gymnastics  other  than  in- 
tellectual ^tre  never  introduced,  and  where  religious  instruction 
monopolizes  the  time  and  effort.  The  boys'  clubs  are  partly 
due,  however,  to  a  feeling  that  the  Sunday-schools  are  not  reach- 
ing the  boy.  As  B.  Paul  Neuman.  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
boys'  clubs  of  London,  remarks:  "The  Sunday-school  will  never 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  To  teach  a  boy  religion  on 
one  day  out  of  the  seven,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  streets  and  the 
public-houses  and  the  music-halls  on  the  other  six,  this  is  surely 
not  a  plan  of  campaign  that  commends  itself  to  reasonable  men." 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clubs,  however,  are  started  in  con- 
nection with  churches,  many  of  them  occupying  rooms  in  the 
church  building  itself,  and  this  connection,  says  Mr.  Neuman  (in 
a  book  he  has  just  written  on  "The  Boys'  Club  ") ,  "gives  a  han- 
dle to  those  weaker  brethren  who  shelter  themselves  and  their 
scruples  in  most  religious  communities,  and  still  avow  with  hon- 
est pride  their  preference  for  anise  and  cummin  over  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law."     He  goes  on  : 

"Now  it  will  be  boxing,  now  billiards,  that  is  'inconsistent 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  buildings.'  Now  it  will  be  the  secular 
character  of  the  teaching,  or  the  noise  and  romping  of  the  boys 
which  are  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  church 
or  chapel.  According  to  these  excellent  people  the  ideal  boys' 
club  would  consist  of  prayer-meetings  and  Bible  classes,  with  an 
occasional  missionary  talk  as. a  treat;  loto,  spellicans,  drafts, 
and  bagatelle  (curiously  enougrr,  this  last  is  not '  inconsistent ') 
for  amusements  ;  and,  perhaps,  magic-lantern  views  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  dizzy  climax 

"Again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  minis- 
ters and  clergymen  to  look  on  every  organization  that  derives 
support  from  the  church  as  bound  to  pay  for  that  support  by 
doing  something  direct  and  obvious  to  till  the  seats.  The  first 
consideration  is  not  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  individual 
boys,  but  the  supposed  interests  of  one  particular  place  of  wor- 
ship  

"On  the  whole,  the  disadvantages  I  have  just  mentioned  are 
so  serious  that  they  appear  to  me  altogether  to  outweigh  the 
gains  arising  from  the  connection  [with  the  church].  It  seems 
to  me,  not  wonderful,  but  perfectly  natural,  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  clubs  date  their  success  from  the  time  when  they 
broke  loose  from  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  church  or  chapel. 

"The  ideal  plan  would  be  for  a  club  to  spring  up  in  connection 
with  some  place  of  worship,  availing  itself  of  the  existing  organ- 
izations, as  far  as  possible,  drawing,  perhaps  its  first  members 
from  the  Sunday-school  and  its  first  workers  from  the  congrega- 
tion ;  then,  as  it  grew,  seeking  premises  of  its  own,  near,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  parent  institution,  in  cordial  but  independent  rela- 
tions with  it,  governed  by  men  and  women  familiar  with  the 
work  and  in  warm  sympathy  with  it,  many  of  them  naturally 
belonging  to  the  church.  Such  conditions  would  not  only  favor 
the  development  of  a  flourishing  club,  but  would  also  serve  the 
best  interests  of  its  parent." 

There  are  three  definite  ways  in  which  the  club  can  minister  to 
the  boys'  spiritual  nature.  Religious  services  and  Bible  classes 
may  be  held  at  which  attendance  may  be  compulsory  or  volun- 
tary ;  Bible  study  and  Jewish  history  may  be  given  a  place  in 
the  club's  educational  program;  or,  as  Mr.   Neuman  seems  to 


prefer,  a  religious  "atmosphere"  can  be  created.     He  says  on 
this  third  point : 

"The  most  potent  influences  are  not  those  which  are  the  loud- 
est in  expression,  but  those  which  are  the  most  constant  and  the 
most  persuasive.  It  is  quite  possible,  without  a  word  of  direct 
preaching,  to  make  it  felt  that  in  the  management  of  the  club  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  final  standard,  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  the  ultimate  ideal.  ...  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
the  workers  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  individual 
members,  and  here  the  opportunities  of  appealing  to  the  best  side 
of  a  boy's  nature  are  practically  unlimited,  and  this  altho  no  sin- 
gle word  of  formal  religious  teaching  be  uttered." 


THE   HIGHER   CRITICISM   AT  YALE. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  is  currently  regarded  in  educational 
and  religious  circles  as  among  the  more  conservative  aca- 
demic institutions  of  America.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  has  been  accepted  there  is  a 
question  of  some  considerable  interest.  An  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  a  bopk  lately  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wisner 
Bacon,  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  Yale  Divinity 
School,  entitled  "An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament."  A 
summary  of  this  volume  is  given  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  the 
well-known  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  As  to  Dr. 
Bacon's  views  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  writer 
says  ( The  Situ,  July  13)  : 

"Of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  our  New-Testament  canon,  six- 
teen make  direct  statements  in  their  own  substance  as  to  their 
authorship  and  origin.  Of  these  there  is  but  one  whose  testi- 
mony Dr.  Bacon  feels  constrained  to  reject :  this  is  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter.  Of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  only  the  three 
Pastoral  Epistles  seem,  in  his  judgment,  to  give  good  cause  for 
dispute,  and  he  thinks  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
account  for  even  their  peculiarities  by  the  recasting  and  inter- 
polation they  have  undergone  to  adapt  them  to  public  use,  rather 
than  by  denial  of  their  claim  to  be  truly,  altho  by  no  means 
wholly  or  unqualifiedly,  Pauline.  Our  author  holds  that  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter,  with  all  its  signs  of  late  date,  may  be  bet- 
ter conceived  as  written  by  Siloanus  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Fisherman  Apostle,  than  as  even  in  part  a  falsification.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  conceded  that  the  possibilities  of  mutilation  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  epistle  are  so  wide,  and  the 
limitations  of  our  knowledge  as  to  'Elders'  (v.  1)  who  might 
have  written  it,  are  so  narrow,  that  a  positive  opinion  would  be 
indiscreet.  Finally,  among  the  books  which  themselves  contain 
claims  to  authorship  by  some  individual,  our  author  contends 
that  those  of  the  Revelation  of  John  have  yet  to  be  invalidated 
or  explained  away.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  writings,  Dr.  Bacon 
says  that  the  five  historical  books,  the  two  letters  of  'the  Elder,' 
and  the  longer  epistle  by  the  same  writer  were  doubtless  anony- 
mous, either  from  the  beginning  or  soon  after.  When  the  canon 
makers  began  their  work,  James  and  Jude  were  provided  with  a 
superscription.  Hebrews  was  left  to  be  fathered  by  tradition 
upon  whom  it  could.  The  mere  titles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  I.  John,  II.  John,  III.  John,  represent  no  element  of  the 
text  itself,  but  simply  the  belief  of  scribes  and  copyists,  more  or 
less  well-founded,  in  church  tradition,  as  to  the  authorship  of 
these  writings.     Upon  this  point  Dr.  Bacon  observes: 

"  '  It  would  be  crude,  indeed,  to  take  the  few  enigmatic  words 
which  embody  the  primeval  traditions,  whether  those  of  Church 
Fathers,  canon  makers,  or  scribes,  regarding  the  origin  of  these 
eleven  anonymous  writings,  our  one  datum  of  external  evidence, 
properly  a  subject  for  the  most  delicate,  careful  investigation, 
and  set  it  up  as  a  complete  and  every-way  adequate  account  of 
the  whole  matter,  to  which  research  can  add  nothing  but  cate- 
gorically to  declare  it  either  "true  "  or  "false."  ' 

"Our  author's  conviction  is  that  research  will  prove  it  both  and 
neither.  The  names  of  the  writers  of  Hebrews,  James,  Jude, 
and  I.,  II.,  and  III.  John  will  probably  remain  unknown  to*us. 
As  to  the  names  attached  by  early  report  to  the  five  historical 
books,  these,  in  Dr.  Bacon's  opinion,  represent  in  each  case  the 
first  and  most  important  link  in  the  long  process-  -a  process  more 
complicated,  if  the   new  evidence  constantly   developing  be  be- 
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lieved.  than  even  criticism  has  yet  conceived  it — through  which 
the  common  possession  of  the  church  in  the  story  of  Jesus's  life 
and  teaching,  and  the  story  of  its  own  origins,  came  at  last,  in 
various  important  centers,  to  be  embodied  in  our  four  Gospels 
and  Book  of  Acts.  Our  author  submits  that  to  ask  more  of  an- 
cient tradition  than  the  registration  of  this  first  and  most  impor- 
tant link  is  to  demand  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
elucidation  of  the  further  phases  of  the  obscure  and  complicated 
history  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  must  be  sought  in  the  indi- 
rect evidence  of  the  books  themselves,  an  investigation  which 
Dr.  Bacon  regards  as  now  only  beginning." 

With  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  four  Gospels,  Dr.  Bacon's 
views  are  likewise  a  compromise  between  "conservative  "  and 
"advanced  "  criticism.     Says  Mr.  Hazeltine  : 

"In  his  judgment  the  evolution  of  our  first  Gospel  included 
three  stages:  first,  an  Aramaic  compilation  of  Login  by  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  almost  destitute  of  narrative  framework;  sec- 
ond, a  Greek  edition  of  that  compilation,  supplied  with  an  outline 
of  Jesus's  public  ministry  and  passion  and  a  very  sparing  en- 
richment of  the  discourses  ;  third,  a  complete  recast  of  that  Greek 
edition  made  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  80-90  A.D.,  which  grouped 
the  discourse  material,  with  additions,  into  five  great  masses, 
took  up  the  additional  material  of  Mark,  retouched  much  of  the 
parallel  material  of  Matthew,  and  furnished  some  legendary  ac- 
cretions in  connection  with  the  external  envelope.  It  is  this  re- 
cast which  we  now  have,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
Matthew's  Gospel. 

"Dr.  Bacon  holds  that  the  tradition  as  to  Mark's  Gospel  is  cor- 
roborated in  every  point,  including  date,  location,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  writer.  There  is  internal  evidence  that  the  narra- 
tive was  composed  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  a  year  or  two  after 
70  a.d.  'What  we  must  guard  against  is  the  hasty  assumption 
that  Mark's  work  represents  in  the  main  original  composition 
rather  than  compilation  and  redaction.' 

"Of  Luke's  Gospel  narrative  the  main  stock  was,  Dr.  Bacon 
thinks,  a  kind  of  proto-gospel ;  for  in  some  much  earlier  form, 
part  of  its  discourse  material  was  added  to  the  Greek  version  of 
Matthew's  Aramaic  compilation  of  the  Login  and  part  of  its  nar- 
rative material  was  incorporated  by  Mark  ;  but  'the  meager  use 
made  of  it  is  hardly  compatible  with  apostolic  standing  or  au- 
thority. Moreover,  when  used  as  the  groundwork  of  Luke,  it 
was  at  an  advanced  state  of  development,  some  parts  being  far 
later  than  others  in  origin,  and  the  narrative  was  already  sup- 
plied with  its  sequel  or  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  na- 
tions.' 

"A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Gospel  according  to  John. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  material  here  employed  has  had  no 
such  simple  history  as  we  assume  in  ingenuously  attaching  to 
the  narrative  the  name  of  the  apostle  whom  Jesus  loved. 

"  '  Of  ancient  external  evidence  we  have  nothing  whatever 
pointing  to  the  direct  authorship  of  the  book  by  the  apostle  ;  for, 
while  the  evidence  for  its  existence  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with 
each  new  discovery,  each  new  fact  of  this  kind  adds  equally  to 
the  strength  of  the  argument  from  silence,  that  a  gospel  of  such 
extreme  importance  should  have  excited  so  little  attention  and 
been  turned  to  so  little  account  by  men  like  Papias  and  Justin 
Martyr,  who,  when  they  quote  from  Revelation,  are  careful  to 
declare  it  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John. ' 

"Professor  Bacon  deems  it  not  insupposable  that,  even  at  the 
age  of  90  or  upward,  the  Apostle  John  may  have  superintended 
the  compilation  of  the  book  of  his  prophecies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  he  should 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  attributed  to 
him : 

"  'We  must  appeal  to  the  supernatural  to  imagine  him,  at  an 
even  greater  age  than  90,  transforming  the  whole  character  of 
his  theology  and  the  cast  of  his  mind  to  become  the  author  of  the 
epistles  and  Gospel.  The  very  features  of  style  and  expression 
throughout  the  Gospels,  however,  intermingled  with  individual 
traits  of  Palestinian  knowledge,  are  those  not  of  one  born  in  the 
country  but  of  one  trained  in  the  refinements  of  Greek  education, 
and  who  speaks  of  the  'Jews  '  and  '  their  law  '  as  only  a  foreign- 
born  Jew  would  do.' 

"Nevertheless,  Dr.  Bacon  thinks  that  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tradition  leaves  us  entirely  free  to  exercise  our  imagi- 
nation.    Johannean  authorship  was  not  an  expression,  which,  at 


that  early  day,  was  taken  in  a  strictly  critical  modern  sense. 
That  he  who  had  seen  had  borne  witness,  and  he  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  had  written  out  the  testimony,  would 
seem  enough  to  justify  the  phrase.  Upon  this  hypothesis  of  the 
mode  of  composition,  the  veiling  of  the  writer's  personality,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  would  have  a  simple  explana- 
tion." 


TURNING      CHRISTIAN      CONVERTS 

BUDDHISM. 


BACK    TO 


THREE  European  Buddhists  are  now  in  Burma  with  the 
avowed  object  of  turning  the  Christian  converts  back  to 
Buddhism,  and  two  American  women  from  Chicago  are  on  their 
way  there  for  a  similar  purpose.  Among  the  natives,  these  for- 
eign pongyis  seem  to  have  unlimited  influence,  very  well  exhib- 
ited in  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Colvin,  who,  known  as  U. 
Dhammaloka,  resides  at  Savoy  Monastery,  Godwin  Road.  Ran- 
goon. Writing  in  The  Standard  (Chicago,  Baptist),  J.  X.  Clash- 
ing says  of  the  Rev.  Dhammaloka  : 

t 

"lie  is  a  man  of  inferior  education  and  adorns  the  king's  Eng- 
lish with  the  common  blunders  of  an  illiterate  man.  Yet  he  is  a 
man  of  much  force  of  character  and  makes  a  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  Burmans,  who  are  delighted  to  have  an  'English 
pongyi.'  Several  wealthy  Burmans  and  Chinese  bear  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  support,  so  that  he  does  not  collect  his  food  by 
the  daily  morning  round  through  the  streets,  as  is  the  rule  and 
custom  of  the  Buddhist  monks.  Tho  he  has  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  Buddhism,  not  having  mastered  the  Buddhist  lan- 
guage he  is  dependent  on  educated  Burmans  to  translate  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  natives.  He  has  made  English  addresses  on  the 
spacious  platforms  of  the  great  pagodas  of  Rangoon  and  other 
cities,  in  which  he  has  denounced  Christianity  and  poured  out 
invectives  against  Christian  missionaries.  Indeed,  wherever  he 
travels  in  Burma,  his  addresses  are  more  attacks  on  Christian- 
ity and  its  preachers  than  the  exposition  of  the  law  preached  by 
Gautama,  'the  Blessed  One.' 

"Stimulated  by  this  foreign  propaganda,  the  zealous  Bud- 
dhists in  the  principal  cities  have  organized  societies  under  vari- 
ous names  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  religion  by  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  tracts  and  books,  explaining  its  principles 
and  attacking  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  A  recent  specimen 
of  their  publication  is  '  Reincarnation  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, '  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  Christ  meant  that  Elijah  was  reincar- 
nated in  John  the  Baptist.  Doubtless  these  publications  have 
a  deterrent  influence  on  many  minds  that  have  begun  to  be 
drawn  toward  Christian  truth  ;  but  they  will  also  lead  many  of 
the  thoughtful  and  fair-minded  to  investigate  Christianity  itself 
and  discover  the  falsity  of  the  representations  made." 

The  Rev.  Dhammaloka,  continues  the  writer,  has  made  certain 
innovations,  among  them  being  an  order  issued  a  year  ago,  just 
before  the  great  Tasaungmon  festival,  prohibiting  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts  or  other  Christian  literature.  He  believes  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  Buddhistic  faith  lies  in  the  money  power 
of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  very  recently  he  published  the 
following  warning  to  Buddhists  : 

"Christian  missionary  societies  are  so  enormously  rich  that 
they  can  afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  more.  Therein  lies  our 
danger.  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  religion,  is  sorry  stuff. 
Unbelief  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  Europe.  Look  at  the 
lawlessness  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time.  No 
wonder  !  The  other  day  three  Christian  bishops  came  together 
at  Manchester  and  openly  confessed  how  the  advance  of  science 
was  making  it  impossible  to  continue  to  believe  in  many  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  science  advances, 
belief  in  Christianity  is  fading  in  Europe.  Christianity  spreads 
in  this  country,  not  because  it  has  any  intrinsic  worth — for  sci- 
ence has  shown  that  it  has  none — but  because  its  missionaries  are 
backed  up  by  the  powers  of  the  purse.  Of  our  own  great  relig- 
ion, a  European  scientist  has  said  :  '  Buddhism  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  science  ;  Christianity  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it. 
Scientific  thought  has  made  its  way  in  spite  of  Christianity  ;  and 
it  is  by  means  of  scientific  thought  that  Christianity  is  ultimately 
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destined  to  perish.'  It  is  perishing  in  Europe,  but  money  makes 
it  thrive  here,  while  our  own  scientific  gospel — Buddhism — is 
daily  being  robbed  of  its  votaries.  Buddhists  of  Burma  !  Reflect 
well  on  our  dangers.  Can  you  bear  to  see  sacrilegious  hands  de- 
face or  destroy  our  holy  inheritance?  The  star-like  Buddhas  are 
calling  on  you  to  proclaim  from  housetop  and  hillside,  from 
meadow  and  valley,  the  sacred  gospel  which  they  have  entrusted 
to  you.  Will  you  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  trust?  We  have 
slept  long  enough  ;  shall  we  not  at  least,  with  a  great  and  grave 
danger  looming  up  before  us  in  all  its  huge  and  hideous  propor- 
tions, shake  off  our  lethargy  ?  Buddhists  of  Burma!  Rise  then 
and  gird  up  your  loins  for  the  coming  struggle.  May  the  Blessed 
Lord  Buddha  guide  your  efforts,  prosper  them  and  crown  them 
with  reward  !  " 

When,  not  very  long  ago,  adds  Mr.  Cushing,  the  Rev.  Dham- 
maloka  went  to  Bassein,  accounts  show  that  he  was  most  enthu- 
siastically received  by  his  followers.  In  the  course  of  a  speech, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  crowd  gathered  around  him  : 

"I  believe  some  of  you  are  very  anxious  to  hear  my  lecture  on 
the  Noble  Dhamma  to-night ;  but  I  see  little  benefit  in  doing  so, 
as  long  as  you  are  already  faithful  followers  of  Lord  Buddha. 
Because  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  here  Burmese  bhik- 
khus  who  know  Buddhism  as  much  as  I  myself  know — nay,  per- 
haps more ;  and  I  know  for  certain  that  I  can  not  preach  you  a 
new  and  better  Dhamma.  Remember  that  Dhamma,  meaning 
Truth,  is  always  everywhere  the  same.  No  corrections,  no  addi- 
tions, need  ever  be  made  in  it.  Yet,  I  have  much  to  inform  you. 
There  are  at  present,  you  know,  many  Christian  missionaries  in 
Burma  trying  to  pick  holes  in  your  blessed  religion  and  convert 
you,  Burmans,  into  Christianity.  These  missionaries  are  very 
fond  of  writing  pamphlets  and  tracts  that  deal  with  disparaging 
and  critical  remarks  on  Buddhism,  and  distributing  them  amongst 
the  Buddhist  population  ;  and  I  am  afraid  some  Buddhists,  know- 
ing very  little  of  the  excellence  of  their  own  religion,  will  in  an 
evil  hour  be  led  astray  by  their  persuasive,  tho  hollow,  argu- 
ments. So  now,  I  come  to  you,  not  particularly  as  a  preacher, 
but  rather  as  a  warner.  I  presume  you  all  know  very  well  that 
'forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.'  You  should  always  be  on  your 
guard  against  the  preaching  of  those  missionaries.  If  they  ap- 
prise you  that  they  have  brought  to  you  what  they  call  western 
civilization,  or  religion  of  peace,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  re- 
ply that  you  would  rather  call  it  western  attraction,  or  religion 
of  bloodshed.  If  they  ask  you  to  give  the  reasons  why,  refer 
them  to  me  and  I  will  explain  them  all.  Christianity  teaches 
an  imaginative  heaven,  supposed  to  be  full  of  happiness.  .  .  . 
Again,  you  must  be  able  to  analyze  the  reasons  why  so  many 
bloody  wars  and  cruel  murders  took  place  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  also  why  so  much  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed  in 
that  of  Buddhism.  On  these  grounds  I  remind  you  not  to  be  so 
weak  in  moral  courage  as  to  readily  fall  a  victim  to  the  persua- 
sions of  the  Christian  missionaries." 


MORMON    MISSIONARY    EFFORTS. 

IT  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  Mormon  Church, 
to  whose  renewed  activities  in  the  mission-field  we  called  at- 
tention in  our  issue  of  July  6,  carries  on  a  continuous  and  well- 
organized  missionary  propaganda  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
From  eight  to  nine  hundred  missionaries  are  constantly  at  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  country  being  divided 
into  definite  mission-districts,  such  as  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  the  Californian,  and  the  North- 
western. Each  mission  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  president 
and  two  councilors,  and  reports  are  made  direct  from  them  to 
the  president  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script : 

"The  missionaries  of  the  Mormon  Church  work  not  only  with- 
out pay,  but  pay  their  own  expenses,  even  buying  from  the 
church  the  tracts  and  other  literature  which  they  distribute. 
They  take  up  the  work  voluntarily,  usually  for  a  specified  term, 
two  years  or  thereabouts.  Their  selection  is  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  who  writes  to  an  elder,  asking  if  his  business 


affairs  are  in  such  condition  that  he  can  go  on  a  mission  for  two 
or  three  years.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it,  but  the  elder 
who  is  thus  approached  always  answers  in  the  affirmative  unless 
he  has  some  very  good  reason  for  taking  a  contrary  course.  He 
leaves  his  farm  or  his  business  and  is  assigned  to  some  '  mission, ' 
the  president  of  which  sends  him  in  turn  to  some  conference 
where  workers  are  needed.  The  missionary  has  to  pay  his  own 
railroad  fare  from  Utah  to  his  mission-field,  but  his  return  fare, 
when  the  term  of  his  service  has  expired,  is  sometimes  paid  by 
the  church." 

The  plan  generally  followed  by  missionaries  in  seeking  con- 
verts to  the  Mormon  faith  is  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  and  distributing  literature. 
Sometimes  public  meetings  also  are  held,  but  little  success  has 
attended  these  efforts.      The  Transcript  declares  : 

"  Altho  work  has  been  conducted  for  ten  or  twelve  years  under 
the  plan  outlined,  the  results  are  small.  In  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, where  missionaries  have  been  working  for  ten  years,  only 
sixty-one  converts  are  claimed.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago, 
where  the  work  has  been  longer  established,  a  few  more  converts 
have  been  made,  but  the  average  for  time  is  about  the  same. 
Boston  is  the.  center  of  the  New  England  Conference,  and  the 
number  of  converts  made  there  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  for  New 
York,  but  no  large  number  is  even  hinted  at.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  in  all  centers  where  work  is  being  done.  The  missiona- 
ries say  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  induce  converts  to  go  to  Utah, 
their  aim  being  to  extend  the  church  through  the  land.  No  reg- 
ular branch  of  the  church  exists  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Utah,  but  in  Mexico,  near  Chihuahua,  there  is  a  '  stake '  with 
eight  to  ten  thousand  members.  Foreign  work  is  confined 
largely  to  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australasia.     Converts,  however,  are  not  many." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  first  number  of  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse  has  just  been  issued— a 
monthly  undenominational  magazine  devoted  to  the  work,  problems,  and 
interests  of  ministers'  wives.     It  is  published  in  Somerset,  Ky. 

Charles  NORDHOFF,  who  died  in  California  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
known  not  only  as  a  journalist  and  descriptive  writer,  but  as  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptionally firm  religious  opinions.  His  book  called  "God  and  the  Future 
Life  "  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  helpful  expositions  of  a 
liberal  religious  faith,  and  is  a  classic  in  its  field. 

Hrooke  FOSS  WivSTto  i  t,  bishop  of  Durham,  England,  died  recently,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  was  one  of  the  collaborators  in  the  well-known 
"New  Testament  in  Greek"  (1881)  which  is  now  considered  the  standard 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  besides  was  the  author  of  many 
books  on  theological  subjects.  From  1870  to  1890  he  was  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  bishop  of  Durham. 

Concerning  the  so-called  religious  awakening  going  on  in  Japan,  Bishop 
McKim  of  Tokyo  said  in  New  York,  not  long  ago  :  "The  Japanese  are  a 
very  excitable  race,  easily  brought  to  a  religious  white  heat,  and  as  easily 
cooled  off  again.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  those  leaving  the  Christian 
churches  after  such  revivals  is  greater  than  before."  The  bishop  thought 
the  Japanese,  as  a  race,  indifferent  to  religion,  and  declared  that  while  the 
majority  are  nominally  either  Buddhists  or  Shintonians,  they  really  have 
no  national  religion.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  missionaries  are  doing 
effective  work  in  Japan.  The  Methodists  in  particular  have  been  successful 
in  their  missionary  propagapda,  tho  the  efforts  of  the  Congregationalists 
have  been  attended  of  late  by  less  success  than  in  former  years. 

The  steady  advance  of  the  Higher  Criticism  in  gaining  adherents  in  all 
Christian  denominations  has  often  been  remarked  of  late.  Recently  we 
pointed  out  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Tablet,  which,  tho  owned  and 
controlled  by  Dr.  Mivart's  old  antagonist,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  has  lately 
been  more  than  coquetting  with  higher  views  of  the  Old  Testament.  An 
example  of  how  far  these  principles  are  now  taken  for  granted  in  many 
religious  papers  is  an  article  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Human  History,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Dunning,  in  The  Coigrcgationalist  and  Christian  World. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  flood  as  told,  he  does  not  say  by  Moses,  but 
by  "the  writer  of  Genesis."  He  says  :  "It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the 
Genesis  story  was  less  concerned  to  choose  between  traditions  of  the  flood 
in  order  to  give  accurate  history,  which  no  doubt  was  impossible,  than  to 
illustrate  by  it  the  abiding  relations  of  God  to  men  revealed  in  the  earliest 
times.  The  author  of  the  book  used  the  story  of  the  flood  to  show  the  pur- 
pose of  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  which  purpose  was  consum- 
mated in  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  meaning  we  are  to  find 
in  it.  We  may,  therefore,  tell  the  story  to  children  without  any  reference 
to  divergences  which  are  unimportant.  But  if  questions  are  asked  con- 
cerning them,  we  may  frankly  say  that  the  Hebrew  writers  used  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers  as  we  use  them,  adapting  their  forms  to  teach  the 
religious  truth  given  them  from  God." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SOME    MORE    SOUTH     AMERICAN     PROBLEMS. 

^OUTH  AMERICA  is  at  present  interested  in  a  number  of 
v-'  presidential  succession  questions.  In  Uruguay  there  is  a 
■bitter  dispute  over  the  successor  to  President  Cuestas.  In  Brazil 
the  attitude  of  the  candidates  on  the  subject  of  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Congress  is  the  bone  of  contention.  In  Chile  the 
death  of  President  Hrrazuriz,  and  the  fierce  campaign  to  succeed 
him  which  is  being  carried  on  by  Senores  Moutt  and  Riesco,  are 
claiming  a  large  proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can press.  The  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres)  comments  sadly  on  the 
violence  and  fickleness  of  South  American  politics.  In  all  the 
republics  of  Spanish  origin,  it  says,  and  in  all  parts  where  Spanish 

influence  is  felt,  "personal  interests 
have  always  been  sustained  with  blind 
passion  to  the  detriment  of  general  in- 
terests, which  are  those  which  aggran- 
dize the  people,  rendering  them  pros- 
perous and  powerful,  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  state." 

The  Prensa,  referring  to  the  contest 
in  Chile,  says : 


THE       I.ATE       PRESIDENT 
ERRAZURIZ  OF'  CHILE. 

Courtesy  of  the  Econontista 
International,  New  York. 


"Of  all  American  republics  of  Span- 
ish origin,  Chile  has  the  highest  quality 
of  political  education.  She  has  an 
aristocracy,  which  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  the  distinction  of  descent 
and  opulence,  of  cultivated  talent 
and  that  of  the  crude  genius  of  modern  enterprise,  the  last  con- 
stituting its  governing  class.  There  is  a  considerable  number 
•of  men  endowed  with  the  requisite  faculties  acquired  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  superior  government,  and  they  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  acts  of  the  few  who  regard  political  position  merely  as  a  lever 
upon  which  they  may  turn  their  personal  interests." 

The  Lei  (Santiago)  does  not  believe  that  any  violence  will  fol- 
low the  elections.  Chile  has  learned  a  good  deal  recently,  says 
this  journal,  and  no  disturbances  are  to  be  feared.  The  South 
American  Journal  (London)  declares  that  the  late  President 
Errazuriz  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  in  South  America  who 
was  absolutely  honest  and  always  did  his  best  for  his  country  : 

"During  his  political  career  he  invariably  followed  the  most 
straightforward  principles,  and  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  progressive  men  of  Chile.  Altho  he  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  with  a  good  name,  he.  by  his  own  efforts,  consid- 
erably increased  his  wealth.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  his  principles, 
but  he  owed  his  election  to  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative 
Party.  .  .  .  His  administration  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  be 
so  successful  as  his  friends  had  hoped,  being  most  notable  for 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  for  which  Chilian  politics  have,  unfortu- 
nately, now  become  notable.  This,  however,  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  no  particular  party  ever  had  a  decided  majority 
in  Congress,  so  that  ministries  had  again  and  again  to  be  made 
up  by  a  coalition,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  found  to 
fall  into  dissolution  before  long." 

The  Chilean  Times  (Valparaiso),  published  in  English,  fears 
the  effect  of  his  death.  The  coming  congress  of  the  republic,  it 
prophesies,  will  rank  with  the  most  sterile  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  South  American  /our/tat  finds  fault  with  the  two 
preceding  Chilean  congresses  for  not  granting  concessions  for  the 
trans-Andean  railway  which  was  planned  to  unite  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  lines,  and  thus  provide  transcontinental  communi- 
cation. Such  a  road,  it  says,  would  benefit  Chile  more  materi- 
ally than  has  any  other  public  enterprise  thus*  far  accomplished. 
Commenting  on  the  report  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  pur- 
chased the  right  to  connect  these  two  lines  and  that  he  intends 
completing  the  transcontinental   line   so  that   the  journey  from 


Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Atlantic  can  be 
made  in  forty-eight  hours,   The  Herald  (Montreal)  says: 

"Mr.  Morgan  aims  at  revolutionizing  a  large  part  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world.  The  new  transcontinental  line  will  con- 
stitute the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  for  mails  and  passen- 
gers between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  the  one  side  and 
Europe  on  the  other.  It  will  obviate  the  rough  and  often  dan- 
gerous passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Passengers 
from  Australia  to  Europe  would  leave  the  steamship  at  Valpa- 
raiso, go  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  trans-Andean  railway,  and  then 
proceed  by  steamer  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Southampton — an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  voyage  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year.  Altho 
the  trans-Andean  railway  will  traverse  regions  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  it  is  asserted  by  engineers  that  on  account  of  the  method 
of  construction  there  need  be  no  interruption  of  communica- 
tion during  the  severest  weather  in  winter.  The  system  of  cogs, 
which  lock  in  a  third  cogged  rail, and  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  Switzerland,  is  to  be  adopted  here.  By  this  means 
the  line  can  be  carried  over  the  ranges  without  the  necessity  for 
zigzags  and  sharp  curves  on  the  mountain  sides.  The  railway 
will,  it  is  said,  open  up  to  travelers  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world." 

A  writer  in  The  Venezuelan  Herald  (Caracas)  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic account  of  the  death  of  Fernando  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
last  of  the  line  of  the  great  liberator.  With  him,  says  this 
writer,  "passes  away  the  last  of  the  South  American  immortals." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION    IN    GERMANY 
THE   NEW   TARIFF    LAW. 


AND 


"  I  "HE  publication  of  the  proposed  new  German  tariff  law  has 


1 


called  forth  a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  heated  comment  in 


the  European  press,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  law  itself,  but  covers  the  entire  commercial  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  empire.  The  failure  of  the  Leipziger 
bank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  institutions  in 
Saxony,  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  large  industrial  concern 
in  Cassel  which  had  been  financed  by  the  bank,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  German  industry  and  finance  is  at  present  in 
a  condition  of  great  depression.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
recently  declared  that  the  German  commercial  world  has  for 
more  than  a  year  been  suffering  from  "a  real  crisis."  In  one 
industry  after  another,  it  says,  business  is  declining.  "Foreign 
trade  is  diminishing,  building  operations  are  at  a  standstill,  and 
capital  can  not  find  profitable  investments."  Unusual  specula- 
tive activity,  pro-agrarian  legislation,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Prussian  wheat  and  rye  harvest  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  jour- 
nal, the  prime  causes  of  the  present  financial  stringency  in  Ger- 
many. The  Government,  it  fears,  will  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty when  it  comes  to  settle  the  economic  policy  upon  which  it 
proposes  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties  in 
1903  and  the  framing  of  new  ones.  In  the  war  between  the  agra- 
rians and  manufacturers,  the  Government  has  hitherto  main- 
tained a  "nicely  balanced  neutrality."  The  agrarians  demand 
high  duties  on  foodstuffs  in  the  interests  of  the  landowners  and 
peasants  from  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  manufacturers  demand 
low  duties  on  foodstuffs  in  the  interests  of  traders  and  artisans 
of  the  west  and  south.  The  German  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  have  need  of  both  classes.  It  is  the  landowners  who  form 
the  corps  of  officers,  and  the  peasants'  sons  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  army.  It  is  the  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  furnish  the  sinews  of  war,  without  which  the  army,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  navy,  can  not  be  adequately  supported.  It  is 
they,  too,  whose  enterprise  beyond  the  seas  is,  as  the  Emperor 
perceives,  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  great  commercial  and 
maritime  designs  he  cherishes  can  safely  rest.  It  will  be  hard 
to  satisfy  both  parties. 

Dr.  Theodore  Barth,  editor  of  the  Nation  (Berlin),  contributes 
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to  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  German}'.  The  empire,  he  declares,  has  been  said  to  be 
in  danger  from  the  "red  specter"  of  Socialism.  It  is,  however, 
in  much  more  immediate  peril  from  the  "green  terror"  of  agra- 
rianism.  This  terror  is  "real,  living,  has  a  solid  appetite  and  a 
robust  vitality."  The  danger,  he  says,  arises  principally  from 
the  fact  that,  while  Germany  is  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  an  industrial  nation,  at  the  same  time  each  year  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  her  agricultural  interests  is  becoming  less. 

"Germany  has  already  become  an  industrial  power.  The  por- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  produced  by  agriculture  is  continually 
becoming  of  less  importance.  Agriculture  is  the  occupation  of 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  population  and  it  yields  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  national  revenue.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  must 
result  in  a  displacement  of  the  political  center  of  gravity  and  at 
the  same  time  the  decline  in  influence  of  those  agricultural  rep- 
resentatives, the  Junkers.  For  some  years  now  the  agrarian  in- 
terests of  Prussia  have  felt  themselves  menaced  not  merely 
economically  but  politically  as  well.  The  transformation  of 
Germany  into  an  industrial  world  power  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  a  large  army  of  Junkers.  For  some  time 
the  empire  has  seen  through  the  game  of  this  petite  noblesse  with 
its  contests  for  parliamentary  punctilio  and  its  arguments  over 
minute  questions  of  precedence.  The  Junkers  perceive  their 
position  at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  Government,  menaced  by 
the  new  order  of  things.  .  .  .  The  whole  situation  is  in  reality  a 
desperate  struggle  of  the  forces  of  a  former  condition  against 
modern  Germany." 

Of  course,  concludes  Dr.  Barth,  industry  will  win  in  the  end. 
But  it  will  then  be  faced  by  a  yet  more  formidable  foe — Ameri- 
can competition. 

The  National Zeitung  (Berlin)  declares  that  the  present  de- 
pression is  due  principally  to  the  wild  speculation  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  Germany  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
empire  has  already  borrowed  largely  from  France  and  other  for- 
eign nations,  and  h nance  has  not  been  free  to  move.  The  agra- 
rian journals  demand  increased  duties  on  imported  foodstuffs, 
while  the  press  of  the  manufacturing  interests  clamors  for  free 
raw  materials.  The  Times  (London)  points  out  the  dilemma 
which  confronts  the  present  government.     It  says : 

"The  choice  between  them  [agrarians  and  manufacturers]  has 
always  been  difficult,  but  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  when  both 
are  suffering  from  economic  depression,  and  each  is  demanding  to 
have  its  burden  lightened  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  The  Germans, 
however,  have  too  much  patriotism  and  too  much  sense  not  to  dis- 
cover and  accept  in  the  end  some  compromise  tolerable  to  both." 

The  new  tariff  law,  in  its  present  form,  is  only  the  first  draft 
which  has  yet  to  be  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Government  itself.  As  printed  in  the  official  Reichs- 
anzeiger  and  the  semi-official  Xorddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  it  is  very  comprehensive,  covering  170  pages  and  com- 
prising 918  special  tariffs.     It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  victory 


for  the  agrarians.  The  first  paragraph  stipulates  that  in  con- 
cluding commercial  treaties  the  duty  on  rye  shall  not  be  reduced 
below  50  marks  a  ton,  on  wheat  below  55  marks,  on  barley  below 
30  marks,  and  on  oats  below  50  marks.  The  duties  fixed  by  the 
present  commercial  treaties  are  35  marks  a  ton  on  rye,  35  marks 
on  wheat,  20  marks  on  barley,  and  28  marks  on  oats.  The  new 
minimum  duties  on  grain  do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  the 
maximum  duties  imposed  on  imports  from  countries  which  have 
no  commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  These  ma.x imum  or  "au- 
tonomous "  duties  are  fixed  by  the  bill  at  60  marks  a  ton  on  rye, 
65  marks  on  wheat,  40  marks  on  barley,  and  60  marks  on  oats. 
The  tariff  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  its  more  detailed  speci- 
fication and  in  the  greater  care  which  has  been  disjDlayed  in  the 
graduation  of  duties.  A  new  feature  of  the  bill  itself  is  the  pro- 
vision empowering  the  Federal  Council  to  extend  to  the  German 
colonies  the  concessions  made  to  other  countries  by  treaty.  The 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  declares  that,  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  a 
Stuttgart  newspaper,  the  bill  is  published  before  the  time  set  by 
the  Government,  but  adds  that  it  is  substantially  complete.  The 
Vossisclie  Zeitung  (Berlin)  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  de- 
clare that  the  worst  fears  of  industrial  German}-  have  been  real- 
ized. Most  of  the  journals,  however,  reserve  final  comments 
until  the  bill  has  been  discussed  in  the  Parliament. 

The  press  of  Austria-Hungary  is  apparently  much  irritated 
over  the  proposed  new  tariff.  If  Germany  wants  a  tariff  war, 
says  the  Neue  Freie  J^resse  (Vienna) ,  she  may  find  that  even  her 
partners  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  ready  to  accommodate  her. 
The  Russian  press  is  reported  as  also  threatening  reprisals,  in 
case  the  tariff  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  Germany,  says  M. 
Alcide  Ebray,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris),  will 
find  it  hard  to  prove  to  her  associates  in  the  Dreibund  that  she 
has  the  most  amicable  sentiments  toward  them  when  she  erects 
such  commercial  barriers  against  intercourse.  Referring  to  the 
industrial  depression  in  Germany,  The  Globe  (Toronto)  says: 

"When  men  are  out  of  employment  and  in  need  of  bread  will 
be  considered  an  injudicious  time  in  which  to  put  up  the  imposts 
on  food.  Germany's  wheat  crop  is  away  below  the  average, 
and  she  will  be  compelled  to  import  wheat  or  other  cereals. 
There  is  no  raw  material  so  universal  and  so  indispensable  to 
manufacturing  as  the  workman's  food.  This  the  new  policy  de- 
liberately intends  to  make  dear.  Germany's  every  nerve  has 
lately  been  strained  to  stimulate  manufacturing  and  obtain  a 
foreign  market  for  the  product.  Now,  at  the  moment  that  this 
created  interest  is  in  a  distressed  condition,  another  protection- 
ist element  obtains  a  predominance,  and  taxes  the  workman  on 
the  bread  which  he  already  finds  it  so  hard  to  get.  Germany 
evidently  is  in  need  of  a  Cobden." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POKING   UN"  AT  THE   ^ 
"Our  future  lies  on  the  water." 


—Jugend  (Munich). 


British  Comment  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Kruger. 

— In  commenting  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kruger,  the  English 
press  praises  the  influence  she  exerted  for  peace  and  moderation, 
but  does  not  look  for  any  change  in  her  husband's  inflexibility 
as  a  result  of  her  death.  The  news  of  her  passing,  says  The 
Outlook  (London),  "steals  with  an  infinite  pathos  across  the 
ruder  tragedies  of  war  "  : 

"Till  her  death  she  was  Paul  Kruger' s  wife,  her  sole  thought 
and  ambition  to  be  so  wisely  and  well.  She  bore  him  children, 
kept  his  house  in  order,  and  followed  him  through  all  his  master- 
ful ways,  patient,  faithful,  proud  of  him,  but  ever  assiduous  to  her 
kitchen,  busy  in  her  garden,  studious  of  her  Bible.  In  her  life 
she  seemed  the  very  perfect  woman  of  poets  and  moralists. 
When  Paul  Kruger  left  her  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
with  the  assurance  of  a  victorious  return,  we  may  be  sure  she 
lived  on  in  untroubled  faith  of  him  and  his  mission.  Against 
the  white  light  of^hat  wifely  belief  his  stiff,  unteachable  fanati- 
cism looms  grim  and  unlovely." 

She  was  one  of  her  husband's  victims,  says  The  Standard 
(London),  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  her  death  will  bring 
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him  to  a  more  reasonable  mood.  77/e  Times  does  not  see  how 
the  ex- President  can  longer  "constitute  himself  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  an  honorable  peace."  The  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris)  comments  approvingly  on  the  "becoming  attitude"  of 
the  English  press,  and  says  it  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the 
Boers  and  Mr.  Kruger  himself  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 


LORD    ROSEBERY    ON    THE    FUTURE    OF    THE 
LIBERAL    PARTY. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  recent  letter  to  the  London  City  Lib- 
eral Club  is  pronounced  by  the  press  generally  to  be  his 
political  "farewell,"  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  acute  summing-up 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  opposition  in  England.  The  for- 
mer premier's  capital  charge  against  the  Liberal  Party  to-day  is 
that  it  is  "full  of  schisms,  cleavages,  differences,  and  that  it  is 
divided  fundamentally  on  the  question  of  war."     He  said  : 

"For  the  difference  is  one  not  simply  on  the  war,  which  will 
terminate  with  the  war,  but  a  sincere,  fundamental,  and  incu- 
rable antagonism  of  principle  with  regard  to  the  empire  at  large 
and  our  consequent  policy.  One  school,  blind,  as  I  think,  to  the 
developments  of  the  world,  is  avowedly  insular  ;  the  other  places 
as  the  first  article  of  its  creed  the  responsibilities  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  and  beneficent  empire.  Take,  for  example,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  both  honored  names  in 
Liberalism.  Both  hold  with  intense  conviction  opinions  on  for- 
eign and  imperial  policy  which  can  not  by  any  conceivable  com- 
promise be  reconciled.  And  yet  the  party  is  to  unite  on  the  rec- 
ognition and  toleration  of  both.  Now,  a  party  can  not  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  Issachar.  It  can  not  at  any  rate 
contain  these  two  schools  of  thought  and  remain  an  efficient  in- 
strument. The  two  sections  may  call  themselves  by  the  same 
name  and  row  in  the  same  boat.  But,  if  so,  the  boat  can  never 
advance,  for  they  are  rowing  in  opposite  directions.  Until  the 
crew  make  up  their  mind  toward  what  point  they  are  to  row, 
their  bark  can  never  move  ;  it  can  only  revolve." 

As  for  himself,  he  declared  that,  tho  he  has  left  party,  he  has 
not  left  politics  and  public  life.  Having  left  the  Liberal  Party 
because  it  was  hopelessly  divided,  and  finding  it  now  rather 
worse  than  when  he  took  his  departure,  it  would  indeed,  he  said 
further,  "be  an  extraordinary  evolution  of  mind  if  I  were  to  an- 
nounce my  intention  of  voluntarily  returning  to  it  in  its  present 
condition."  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  he  concluded,  "I  must 
proceed  alone.  I  must  plow  my  furrow  alone.  That  is  my 
fate,  agreeable  or  the  reverse  ;  but  before  I  get  to  the  end  df  that 
furrow  it  is  possible  that  I  may  find  myself  not  alone." 

Government  journals  in  England  label  this  speech  as  Lord 
Rosebery's  "farewell."  There  is  now,  on  his  own  authority,  no 
place  for  him  in  English  politics,  says  The  Spectator  (London), 
He  has  no  political  doctrine  to  teach,  and.  by  maintaining  the 
attitude  of  a  man  outside  party,  he  has  made  himself  impossible 
as  a  British  statesman.  The  Saturday  Review,  in  a  bitterly 
sarcastic  article,  says  (we  condense)  : 

This  part  of  spectator-critic,  of  moral  epilogist,  suits  Lord 
Rosebery  well.  There  is  absolutely  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
style  or  his  diction.  Polished,  restrained,  and  incisive,  his  sen- 
tences are  a  model  of  English  composition.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  form  ;  to  us  there  seems  little  wrong  in  the  argu- 
ment. But  diction  and  judgment  do  not  make  a  man.  It  is  just 
that  flawless  unconsciousness  of  any  deficiency  in  his  own  atti- 
tude that  makes  Lord  Rosebery's  case  finally  hopeless.  A  man 
who  could  honestly  believe  that  it  might  be  truly  patriotic  to  see 
a  party  he  believed  essential  to  his  country  taking  a  hopelessly 
wrong  course,  and  not  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  taking 
that  course,  could  never  play  a  man  of  action's  part.  If  you  want 
to  persuade  English  men  and  women,  you  must  have  a  heart,  or 
you  must  make  them  think  you  have  one.  Now  we  know  that 
Lord  Rosebery  can  never  guide  the  destinies  of  this  country. 
He  may  be  an  historian,  he  ma)*  be  a  philosopher  ;  but  a  philoso- 
pher will  never  be  a  leader  of  Englishmen.     In  the  English  con- 


stitution there  is  no  place  for  so  dignified  an  extia-partizan  but 
that  of  the  King  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  King. 

The  former  Liberal  leader,  says  The  Times,  has  undoubtedly 
rendered  a  public  service  by  tearing  off  the  veil  which  partially 
disguised  the  deep  internal  differences  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
But  the  immediate  result  on  his  party  seems  to  be  that  it  is  now 
trisected  instead  of  merely  bisected.  "There  are  Little  Eng- 
enders, Liberal  Imperialists,  and  Lord  Rosebery."  The  letter 
puts  an  end  to  the  fiction  of  Radical  unity,  says  'The  Morning 
Post. 

May  we  not  suggest,  asks  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Liberal 
Imperial),  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  "altogether  too  morbid  in 
its  self-abasement?"  It  is  the  oldest  of  political  axioms  that 
war  is  fatal  to  an  opposition,  fatal  because  it  loses  its  reason  for 
existence  if  it  associates  itself  with  the  Government,  and  because 
it  dashes  itself  against  popular  sentiment  if  it  opposes  the  Gov- 
ernment. Lord  Rosebery,  concludes  The  Gazette,  once  united 
the  Liberal  Party.  Why  not  try  again?  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian (Liberal)  condemns  the  letter  unsparingly.     It  says  : 

"The  Liberal  statesman  strangely  chooses  this  moment  to  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  disunion,  now  and  in  future,  and  to  estab- 
lish his  doctrine  of  despair  he  states  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
fundamental  difference  of  view  in  language  curiously  inexact  and 
rhetorical." 

If  he  would  but  cultivate  "a  magnanimous  disregard  of  the 
jealousies  of  others,  if  he  would  banish  the  phantasmal  Har- 
courts  and  Morleys  from  his  mind,  formulate  that  policy  of  work- 
ing Liberalism  which  he  can  best  do,  launch  it  on  the  country, 
call  Liberalism  to  his  side,  and  see  the  fight  through  to  the  end, 
then,"  declares  The  Outlook  (also  Liberal-Imperial),  "there 
would  be  a  leader,  a  party,  and  an  effective  opposition."  The 
call  to  him  is  national.  The  noble  Lord  talks  too  much  about 
himself,  says  The  Daily  News  (Liberal,  and  opposed  to  the 
war).  He  should  not  stand  outside  the  vineyard  and  throw 
stones  at  the  workers. 

The  French  press,  which  is  strongly  pro-Boer  in  sympathies, 
watches  English  war  politics  closely.  Lord  Rosebery,  says  the 
Temps  (Paris) ,  should  not  forget  his  Shakespeare  :  "  The  lady  doth 
protest  too  much."  He  affects  altogether  too  perfect  a  disinter- 
estedness. The  real  aim  which  he  has  in  view,  concludes  this 
Paris  journal,  is  the  destruction  of  the  present  Liberal  Party  and 
the  creation,  under  his  own  inspiration  and  direction,  of  a  new 
homogeneous  party,  homogeneous  in  its  opposition  if  in  nothing 
else.  M.  Alcide  Ebray,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  ob- 
jects to  Lord  Rosebery's  position  as  follows: 

"The  former  Liberal  chief  finds  that  his  party  is  not  only  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  the  war,  but  also  on  that  much  more 
complex  question  of  imperialism  in  general.  He  consequently 
draws  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
between  the  insular  tendency  which  forms  the  apple  of  discord 
in  the  Liberal  Party  and  paralyzes  it.  That  reasoning  would  be 
correct  if  there  was  only  one  sort  of  imperialism.  Fortunately 
there  are  two,  and  that  fact  will  render  the  solution  of  the  Lib- 
eral crisis  much  easier.  There  is  the  imperialism  according  to 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  made  of  excesses,  provocations, 
and  brutality.  On  that  imperialism  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Then 
there  is  the  pure  and  simple  imperialism,  which  consists  in  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  a  people  full  of  strength  and  life,  but 
which  is  based  on  the  respect  of  other  people's  rights,  and  on 
another  diplomacy  than  the  new  diplomacy.  It  will  be  easy  to 
get  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  adopt  this  latter  imperial- 
ism, which  confounds  itself  with  the  national  cause.  That 
party — Lord  Rosebery  is  himself  a  living  example — has  never, 
when  in  power,  allowed  the  interests  of  England  abroad  to  suffer 
injury." 

His  judgment  is  hard  but  just,  says  the  National  Zeilung 
(Berlin).     "Of  course  he  is  no  Gladstone,  no  organizer,  no  party 
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leader  on  a  grand  scale,  but  a  calm  and  wise  judge  of  political 
situations."  The  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  comments  approvingly 
on  the  letter  and  adds:  "No  country,  not  even  the  richest,  can 
afford  to  lose  the  talents  of  such  a  statesman  as  Lord  Rosebery." 


The  Osservatore   Romano  (Rome),  however,  declares  that  the 
former  leader  has  not  healed  the  wound  in  his  party.     He  has 
only  exposed  it  more  clearly  to  public  view. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    FUTURE   OF   THE    LIBERAL    PARTY    IN    CARTOON. 


Liber  *  i    Partv  :    "Oh,  deary  me!  what's   the  trouble  now?    And  just 
when  we  were  beginning  to  get  on  again  so  nicely  too  !  " 

The   Sea-Serpent   (Lord  Rosebery):  "Don't  be  frightened,  ma'am; 
I've  only  come  up  to  blow  '.  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


THE  LONE,   LONG  FURROW. 

"I  must  plough  my  furrow  alone.  That  is  my  fate,  agreeable  or  the  re- 
verse, but  before  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  furrow  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
find  myself  not  alone."- Lord  Rosebery  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  July 


19,  1901. 


(Our  artist  declines  to  say  whose  is  the  footprint  on  the  sand.) 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  "  DEUS  IX    MACHINA." 

Lord  R-s-b-r-y  :  "  H'm,  I  see  you  are  in  difficulties,  madam.  For  myself, 
I  shall  not  voluntarily  re-enter  the  water;  but  I  will  give  you  a  few  ele- 
mentary hints  on  the  natatory  art."  — Punch  (London). 


A   UNITED   FRONT. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  H-nry  C-mi-bli.  B-NN-RM-N  (after  a  successful  effort): 
"  Well,  thank  goodness,  I've  got  the  two  sides  to  meet  !  " 

—Punch. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  in  the  House  of  Commons  quoted,  apropos  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  position,  from  Cowper's  lines  on  Alexander  Selkirk  : 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

1  must  finish  my  journey  alone  ; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

A  writer  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (May)  translates  from 
the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika,  a  native  Indian  paper  published  in  Calcutta, 
the  following  expression  of  "Native  India's  real  sentiments  toward  Eng- 
land": "England's  unpopularity  on  the  Continent  is  the  mere  tribute  of 
jealousy  to  success.     But  it  is  a  serious  matter  if  Englishmen  are  unpopu- 


lar in  India.  Yet  they  are  brusk  and  bigoted,  and  an  Englishman  who 
mixes  freely  with  the  natives  is  persecuted  by  his  countrymen.  Moham- 
medan rulers  and  Hindu  ruled  differed  over  matters  of  sentiment,  but  got 
on  together,  tho  the  former  killed  cows  to  annoy  the  latter,  and  not  merely 
for  beef  as  the  English  do.  Nor  do  our  present  rulers  ever  desecrate- 
temples  or  carry  off  women.  But  the  fact  is,  India  was  alike  the  home  of 
ruler  and  ruled.  There  were  no  tributes.  None  the  less,  if  the  English 
proposed  to  leave,  the  people  would  entreat  them  to  remain." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  says  The  Western  Electrician,  "that,  while 
there  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of  patents  granted  to  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  and  also  to  citizens  of  Germany  and  France,  the  number  of 
applications  from  the  United  States  increased  from  3,002  filed  in  1899  to 
3,189  in  1900." 
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Nothing  Too  Good  for  the  Baby. 

Don't  let  the  little  one  perspire  his  vitality  away  on 
a  hot  mattress.  Give  him  (or  her)  the  very  best,  and 
that  is  our  delightful  and  hygienic 

Pneumatic   Crib  Mattress 
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Manufactured  with  patent   stays  that   prevent  all  bulging  and  make  the   ideal  air-bed. 

COOL  AND  COHFORTABLE 

CLEANED  WITH  A  SPONGE 

CARRIED  IN  A  SHAWL-STRAP 

Ready  for  travelling  (weight  7  lbs. , 

Crib    Mattress    (4    ft.    by   2#    ft.)    $11.  i  Ten  days' trial  for  " Literary  Digest  " 

Pneumatic  mattresses  and  cushions  of  any  size  for  homes,  yachts,  campers-  j  ,  „■£  jj.  ±>   r    -l 

out,  hospitals,  etc.     Mattresses  in   use  on  American  Line  steamships  Paris  and  ~\   SUDSCrtbeTS,       If  Unsatisfactory,   11)e   re- 
New  York,  battleship  Indiana,   homes,  camps,  hospitals,  etc.     Send  for  catalog.   '    tum  yOttr  TtlOney. 
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"The  Flight  of  Helen. "-Warren  Cheney.  (El- 
der &  Shepard.) 

"Outlines  of  Political  Science." — George  Gunton 
and  Hayes  Robbins.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"The  Provencal  Lyric."— Lewis  F.  Mott,  Ph.D. 
(William  R.  Jenkins,  $0.75.) 


CURRENT   POETRY 

Street  Music. 

By  Richard  Burton. 

Oh  how  the  dance-tune  trips  it  through  the  street, 
Making  steps  rhythmic,  blood  the  lustier  beat  ! 
Throwing  a  thought  of  love  and  holiday 
Into  the  midst  of  Trade's  most  prosy  way. 

Look  yonder:  it  is  but  an  aged  crone 
Crouched  in  a  coiner,  wrinkled  and  alone, 
Half-dazed,  who  feebly  grinds  an  organ  small, 
Craving  scant  pence  and  sun— and  that  is  all. 

As  soon  I'd  think  to  hear  a  gargoyle  sing, 
A  death-mask  speak  a  lyric  word  of  spring, 
As  yonder  hag  fill  all  the  drowsy  air 
With  music  making  Life  alert  and  fair. 


Yet  hark,  again  the  strain,  the  waltz-tune  glad, 
The  sudden  rapture,  the  abandon  mad, 
From  a  bleared  woman,  sick  and  old  and  sad  ! 

—  In  the  August  Bookman. 


In  a  Tideway. 
By  Charlks  Henry  Webr. 
In  the  clutch  of  a  tide  that  my  course  compels, 
A  merciless  tide,  that  ebbs  and  swells 
To  suns  and  moons  I  do  not  control— 
And  because  I  can  not  would  wreck  my  soul  ; 
The  storm-tossed  toy  of  a  turbulent  tide — 
And  only  one  star  through  the  night  to  guide — 
In  a  cockleshell  on  its  crest  afloat, 
Still  I  trim  the  sails  of  my  tiny  boat, 
And  strive  to  steer  by  that  star  remote — 
For  the  tide  that  threatens  and  thwarts,  I  know 
Is  itself  controlled  in  its  ebb  and  flow  : 
And  what  am  I,  a  speck  on  the  main, 
Of  the  stars  that  sway  the  Sea  to  complain  ? 
If  it  be  in  the  plan  that  I  sink  at  sea. 
Let  me  sink  as  I  sail,  with  pennon  free  ; 
If  land  I  make,  as  a  sailor  should, 
It  is  not  I  am  great,  but  that  One  is  good  ; 
But  happen  what  may,  let  the  log-book  tell 
That  I  did  my  best  with  my  cockleshell. 

— In  the  August  McClnre's. 


Quests. 

By  Margaret  Vandkqrift. 

When  the  sunshine  filled  the  sky, 
And  the  days  were  long. 
Then  we  went,  my  heart  and  I, 
Hunting,  with  a  song. 
For  a  Sigh. 


PESTaG 


*************************** 

£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


I 


Sailor  Blouse 


of  fancy 
percale, 
various 
patterns 
and  color- 
ings, light 
and 

covered 
grounds 
with  tie 
to  match. 


By  mail, 
postage    paid, 
8c.  extra. 


Our    Catalogue,    in    new    form,    listing 
nearly  2,000  Articles  for  Children,  more 
than   half  of  them  illustrated,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  advertisement  and  4c.  postage. 
We  Have  No  Agents. 

OUR  GOODS  SOLD  ONLY  AT  THIS  ONE  STORE. 

Address   Dept.    18 
60=62  W.  23d  St.,  New  YorK. 


f0??????¥?¥????4r???¥¥?????4 


A     VERV      BEAUTIFUL      IMITATION 

DIAMOND    STUD 

Mailed  to  you  for  25  Cents. 

Also  a  spai  k-  OT I  ^^  t£     D I  Itl  mailed  to  you 
ling  imitation  W  I   I  W  FV    r    I  111  for  lO  ct.s. 

We   have    magnificent    rings   for  children,    ladies 
and  gentlemen.     Prices  from  25  cents  and  up. 

REMEMBER  you  can  have  your  money  refunded  in  full  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied.     Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  150  Nassau  St,  N.Y.,  Dept.  7 
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How  to  Advertise 
k  Your  Business,  a 


B 


1,1,  about  advertising  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, weeklies  and  trade  journals,  bill 
boards,  street  car  and  elevated  signs,  circu- 
lars and  follow-up  systems.  How  to  write 
effective  advertisements.  The  value  of  ad- 
vertising for  increasing  the  results  of  traveling 
salesmen.  Mail-order  advertising  and  how  to  con- 
duct a  mail-order  business.  Retail  store  advertis- 
ing. How  to  create  a  popular  demand  for  unknown 
goods  of  value.  Showing  of  comparative  sales  of 
advertised  and  unadvertised  goods.  All  about  en- 
gravings and  illustrations.  How  to  write  and  make 
a  catalogue.  Bxperience  and  methods  of  the  suc- 
cessful advertiser  and  a  thousand  other  valuable 
helps  and  money  savers  for  present  or  prospective 
advertisers  will  be  found  in 

ADVERTISING    E.XPERIE.NCE. 

for  seven  years  the  leading  monthly  publication 
devoted    to    advertising    interests  —  not  a 
house   organ,    richly   illustrated,   indepen- 
dent, fearless,  truthful  and  tolerant,  treat- 
ing fully  of  all  reliable  methods  for  popu- 
larizing and  selling  goods,   and  the  eco- 
nomical handling  of  orders.     Subscription 
prict  $i  per  year .  Single  copies  ioc.  Address 
ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCE 
Marquette  Building, 
CHICAGO 


Literary 

Digest 

Free 

We  will  give  you  The 
Litekaky  Digest  Free  for  one  year  if  you 
order  the 

American 
$10  TyPewr*ter 


I 


before  Sept.  15.  1901,  cash  with  order.  This 
is  an  unusual  mid-summer  opportunity  and 
should  be  accepted  at  once.  The  American 
Typewriter  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
business  career,  and  for  eight  years  has  been 
the  only  high  grade,  low-priced  typewriter. 
It  is  as  well  made  as  the  high-priced  ma- 
chines, but  more  simple  in  construction  and 
operation.     Both  the 

American  Typewriter  and  Literary  Digest 

are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Hundreds  of  The  Digest  subscribers  are 
using  the  American. 

This   offer   is   strictly    limited   to    September 
/j.  /go/. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

Hackett   Building,   Broadway, 
Bet.  Warren  &.  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York 


Artistic  Homes 


A  (NEW)  608 
PAGE  BOOK 

ofSOOlow-roKt  holies,  tf  I 

si- til,   pOHtpuId,  $1 

"COTTAGE-BUILDER" 

Issued  Monthly. 
CI  pe*  year  or  +  1.50 

Vpl   with  new    <>OH-pu£e 

Hook.    Sample  copy,  lf)c. 

WHEN  OK»KKI\<; 
It  is  best  to  send  »  rough 
fkttch  of  the  kind  of  build- 
ing wanted  with    probable 
cost,  etc, 


HERBERT  C.  CtllVERS  (w^St)  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Now,  when  all  the  nights  are  long, 
And  the  winds  are  high. 
Go  we,  tho  with  faith  less  strong, 
Hunting,  with  a  sigh, 
For  a  Song. 
— In  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Too  Much.  —  MISTRESS  :  "Now,  Bridget,  there 
is  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon.  If  you  break  any- 
thing, I  want  you  to  come  and  tell  me  at  once." 

Bridget:  "Sure,  ma'am,  I  can't  be  runnin'  ter 
ye  every  minute  of  the  day." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Spoilt  His  Boast.— Stout  Gent  :  "Well,  sir, 
I'm  a  self-made  man.  I  began  life  as  a  barefooted 
boy." 

THIN  Gent:  "Well,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  I 
wasn't  born  with  shoes  on.  either." — Moonshine. 


Kind.— MRS.  Kingley  :  "The  dressmaker  says 
she  won't  make  me  another  gown  unless  you  pay 
her  bill." 

Kingi.ey  :  "That's  good  of  her.  God  bit  ss  her  ! " 
—Life. 


While  Jones  Slept.— YELLOW-FEVER  CULEX  : 
"Anopheles,  have  you  sent  your  bill  into  Jones 
yet?" 

J.  Malarius  Anophei.es:  "No,  he  has  only  re- 
ceived my  note."— Life. 


The  Prize. — "I  heard  you  ask  Sis  for  a  piece  of 

her  hair,  and  I've  got  you  a  bit  !" 
"Indeed  ;  she  gave  you  this  for  me  ?" 
"No  ;  I  got  it  when  she  was  out  of  the  room  !"— 

Tit- Bits. 


A  Bicycle  or  a  Cow!— An  Irish  farmer  went 
into  an  ironmonger's  shop  to  buy  a  scythe.  After 
serving  him  the  shopman  asked  him  if  he  would 
buy  a  bicycle. 

"What  is  that?"  queried  the  Irishman. 

"It's  a  machine  to  ride  about  the  town  on." 

"  And,  shure,  what  might  the  price  of  it  be  ? " 

"Fifteen  pounds." 

"I'd  rather  see  fifteen  pounds  in  a  cow." 

"But  what  a  fool  you  would  look  riding  round 
the  town  on  the  back  of  a  cow  !  " 

"Shure,  now,"  replied  the  Irishman,  "not  half 
such  a  fool  as  I'd  look  trying  to  milk  a  bicycle  !" — 
Tit- Bits. 


Obedience. — VISITOR  :  "Charlie,  your  father  is 
calling  you." 

Charlie:  "Yes,  I  hear  him,  but  he  is  calling 
'Charlie.'  I    don't    have    to    go    till    he    yells 

'  Charles.'  "—Tit- Bits. 


An  Injustice. — "Gee  !  Two  hours  without  a 
bite— an'  the  school-teacher  says  I  ain't  got  no 
patience  !  "—Puck. 

The  Difference. — "Miss  Slimsby's  neck  looks 
like  ivory,  doesn't  it?"  "Yes,  but  it's  really 
nothing  but  bone."— Br 00k lyn  Life. 


In  the  Jungle. — Leo  :  "I  was  out  last  night  and 
ate  some  broiled  millionaire." 

The  Doctor  :  "That's  the  trouble.  Late  hours 
and  too  much  rich  iood."—Li/e. 


Queries  about  Autho  s.— 

What  does  Anthony  Hope? 
To  Marietta  Holley. 

What  happens  when  John  Kendrick  Bangs? 
Samuel  Smiles. 


S  lobe  ^Wernicke 

"Elastic"  Book=Case 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units — ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit; 
more  books,moreunits,and  get  them  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfection  roller  bearing, dust- 
proof  doors.  Grades  and  prices  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Filing  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 

"G-W"  pays  the  freight.       Ask  for  Catalog  101-K 

3~be  S  lobe  ^Wernicke  Qo. 

Cincinnati 
Fulton  &  Pearl  Sts.  NEW  YORK.  324-8  Wabash  Av.  CHICAGO 
64-66  Pearl  St.  BOSTON.  7  Bunhill  Row,  E.  C,  LONDON. 


Per  Cent 


m     I       First  Mortgage  FARM 
LOANS,      Southeastern 
V      HI    North   Dakota.     20  years 
^B  y      I    residence.   17  years  active 
I    banking  and  real   estate 
business.  Personal  knowl- 
edge of  every  loan.     Never  made  a 
foreclosure.       Have   not   a  dollar's 
worth  of  delinquent  interest.  Referen- 
ces gladly  furnished.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  allowed  on  daily  balances  on  even 
$100,  on  funds  left  with  us  for  invest- 
ment.   Interest  computed  monthly. 
W.L.WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon, N.D. 


RELIABLE  MONTHLY  MINING  JOURNAL. 

Those  contemplating  investments  in  Gold  and  Copper 
Stocks  and  desiring  the  best  obtainable  should  send  for 
this  paper  FREE  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  a  banner  mining 
paper  by  mining  men.  Articles  on  "  Bank  Stocks  vs.  Min- 
ing Investments,"  ''  How  Seven  Hundred  Earned  One 
Hundred  Thousand,"  "  From  Collier  to  Congress,"  and 
others  clearly  indicating  the  road  to  fortune  through 
mining  investments.  Of  decided  interest  to  Discriminat- 
ing Investors  who  are  seeking  the  safest  mining  invest- 
ment with  assurance  of  prompt  and  satisfactory  returns. 

Send  name  and  P.  O.  address  to 

HATHAWAY  &  CO., 

19-21  PARK    ROW,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 


4  VERY  FUNNY  BOOKS 


TRAVELERS'    YARNS 

HEBREW    YARNS 

IRISH    YARNS 

Just  Out-The  DRUMMER'S  "LATEST" 

Price  26  cents  each.   Four  for  76  cents. 

HOME    SUPPLY    CO.,    D96. 

132  Nassau  Street,       NEW  YORK  CITY' 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Save  Dealer's  Profits  Z^&Tct 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriages  and  Harness,  all  of  latest  styles  and 
superior  quality  and  finish,  with  or  without  rubber  tires.  The  entire  product  of 
two  enormous  factories  from  which  to  select. 

SOLD    DIRECT    TO   THE   CONSUMER    ONLY. 

Prices  defy  competition.     Every  carriage  guaranteed.     Sent  on  approval.    Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.     Write  immediately  for  SPECIAL  Oh-FER. 
UNION  BUQQY  COMPANY,  409  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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When  is  Marian  Evans  Cross? 

When  William  Dean  Howells. 
When  did  Thomas  Buchanan  Kead  ? 

Just  after  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
Why  was  Rider  Haggard  r 

Because  he  let  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Why  is  Sarah  Grand  ? 

To  make  Andrew  Marvel. 
How  long  will  Samuel  Lover  ? 

Until  Justin  Winsor. 
What  gives  John  Howard  Payne  ? 

When  Robert  Burns  Augustus  Hare. 
When  did  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  ? 

When  George  W.  Cutter. 
Where  did  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ? 

In  Mungo  Park,  on  Thomas  Hill. 
Why  did  Lewis  Carroll  ? 

To  put  a  stop  to  Francis  Quarles. 
Why  is  George  Canning  ? 

To  teach  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

What  ailed  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe? 
Bunyan 
—  H.  M.  GrI'.kni.f.af,  in  the  August  Bookman. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  Far  Cry- 
To  those  who  write  and  who  try  to  write, 

We  would  utter  a  pleading  word  ; 
We  would  let  it  go  forth  in  its  rolling  might 

Till  the  hardened  hearts  be  stirred. 

We  would  pray  to  those  who  are  drunk  on  fame, 
Who  have  drained  its  cup  to  the  lees, 

And  to  those  who  are  yearning  to  taste  the  same, 
Yea,  even  still  more,  to  these. 

We  would  shriek  from  cities,  and  village  nooks, 
From  plains  where  the  wild  deer  feast, 

Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't  give  us  any  more  books, 
For  a  hundred  years — at  least ! 

—Madeline  Bkidgks  in  Life. 


Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Orange 
Mountains,  13  miles  from  New  York.  A 
high  standard  of  scholarship  lias  been  main- 
tained since  its  establishment  15  years  auo. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  best  colleges,  govern- 
ment academies  and  business  Small 
classes.  Lar^e  gymnasium.  Healthful  loca- 
tion.    Address  for  catalogue, 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR.  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place, 
Montclair.    N.  J. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum* 
mer  Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  : — 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES.    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  World 
is  our 
School 
Room 


Anywhere  yon 
can  get  a  technical 
education  and  in* 
urease  your  earning 
parity.  You  can 
earn  while  learning. 
Write  for  free  circular:  Sularled  I*o*lll€>n»  for 
Leui-m-m.  It  shows  how  you  can  become  a  Civil, 
Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineer  or  Architect. 
Schools  open  all  summer. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  1202,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
China. 

August  9, — Great  Britain's  representative  at 
Peking  refuses  to  sign  the  protocol  agreed 
upon  by  the  Powers. 

August  9  — The  Chinese  protocol  at  Peking  still 
awaits  the  approval  of  the  British  minister. 

South  Africa. 

August  5.— The  Boer  Commandant  Froneman  is 
killed  in  a  fight  in  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony. 

August  8. — A  slight  reverse  to  British  arms  is 
reported  by  Lord  Kitchener. 

August  9.— Lord  Kitchener  issues  a  proclama- 
tion warning  Boer  leaders  still  in  arms  that 
unless  they  surrender  by  September  15,  they 
will  be  permanently  banished  from  South 
Africa;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  families 
of  the  burghers  still  in  the  field  on  Septem- 
ber 15  will  be  recoverable  from  their  prop- 
erty. 

August  10.— Lord  Kitctiener  reports  British 
losses  at  a  blockhouse  near  Brandfort, 
Orange  River  Colony. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  5.  — Empress  Dowager  Frederick  of  Ger- 
many dies  at  Cronberg. 

Word  from  Vene/.uela  comes  that  a  battle 
has  been  fought  between  the  insurgents  and 
government,  the  result  being  a  draw. 

August  6.—  The  Discovery  starts  on  her  voyage 
to  the  Antarctic  regions. 

'August  7.— A  British  consul  at  Marseilles  reports 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Williams,  Clarence,   Iowa, -says: 


Dr.  S.  L.  Williams,  Clarence,  Iowa, -says:  "  I  have 
used  it  to  grand  effect  in  cases  where  a  general  tonic  was 
needed.  For  a  nerve  tonic  I  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever 
used." 


'  Kingsley  School 

FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 
Essex  Fells,  Caldwell,  IV.  I. 


THE  WESTERN, 

A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Full  Class- 
ical courses  and  many  electives; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty -seventh  year  begins  Sept.  II, 
1901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.  McKEE,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 


The  home  life,  study  hours,  school  routine  and ' 
outdoor  sports  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
boys.   Our  tlrst  aim  is  character  building.   Special 
attention  paid  to  teaching  a  boy  how  to  study. 
Classes  small.    Oolf  and  all  healthful  sports  pro- 
vided.   New  gymnasium  ready  next  session. 
For  catalogue  and  foil  particulars,  address. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES'  COLLEGE 

"Trafalgar  Castle,"  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Pronounced  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, "  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  Icind  in  Canada." 
Pronounced  by  interested  parents,  "An  almost  ideal 
home"  for  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Send  for 
calendar  to        Rev.  J.  J.  HARE,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

Joint  I.  Illalr  Foundutlon.     Fifty-third  Veiir. 

*  Co-educational.    Prepares  for  any  American  College.    New 
buildings.     Campus  40  acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  address 
John  €.  Sbarpe,  M.A.,  !►!»..  Prln.,  Blalrttown,  N.J. 


Linden    Hall    Seminary 

I. ITU"/..    LannistiT  Co.,    I'll. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  17SM.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kkeider,  Prin. 


STAUNTON, 

VIRGINIA. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

Preparatory  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "  home  "  school  for  boys,  located  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Superb  climate;  individual  instruction. 
Charges,  $300.00.    Handsome  catalog  free. 

Oapt.  WM.  H.  k  VIII  I  .  A.M..  Principal. 


THE  CASTLE, 

Turrytoun  -  on-llud- 
coii,  S.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
I'.t.  Rev.  H.C.  Potter, 
Hon.  Chaiincfj-  M. 
Depew.  For  illus- 
circular  Y.  address : 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


\T £»•■«,.  \/f\f\f  (Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Oct.  1, 
l^lCW  IUIIV  )1901.  Itay  classes  with  sessions 
I  T»:.mv?ifir  )from  3  :  30  to  6  P.  M.  (XL  B.  after 
UlllVCrSlLy   (two  years.)    Evenine  Classes, 

■  C<-»l»**rvl(  BeS8i°ns  8  to  10  P.M.  (LL-B.  after 

L3.W  ^CllOOI/  three  years.)  Graduate  classes 
~^^_^~_^^_ -v— _4  lead  to  LL.M.  Tuition,  $100. 
For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar. 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


The   Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill  Physical  Culture.     Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

CLINTON,  y.Y.vi  miles  from  I'lirn).  IS  Boys. 
6Teachers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Boys  10  to  1  I 
at  time  of  entrance  preferred.  References:— 
Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Whitehead,  roni 
College  Presidents.    J.  B. Wheeler,  A.M.,  Prin. 


T»F    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Prntt.  JIgr. 
Mention  Thk  Literary  Digest. 

^UATTIIPk'  QPUnni  FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA 
OnH  I  I  UUN  uUnUULj  If  you  want  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Separate 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMES  DOBBIN.    Rector. 


UniflC     IUCTITIITC     Tarrj town -on -Hudson. 
nUmC    INOlllUIC)   >.y.    A  Boarding  School  lor 

girls.    College  preparation.     Miss  1.  W.  18TGU#.  rrinri|«il. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


Of     FAMOUS       PERSONS 
Bought  and   Sold. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
1125  Broadwav.  New  York. 
SEND   FOR   PRICE    LISTS. 


IMTIinniO    HOP      \  for  publication.    Short  story  in 
All     Kin    \    M\\     -v  structionbynmil.   Send  stamp  for 
MU  I  IIUI1   O    IIIOOi    1  booklet  to  HAWTHORNE  AG1 
{  CY. 


MENTAL 
NUTS. 


Can  You  Crack  'Km  ? 
100    catch    problems     with     answers. 

Keal  brain  ticklers.  Mailed  for  10c. 
HOME  Sl'PPLY  CO.,  I)9r>-i:e  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  Just  out.  KNOT  B. 
Can  you  untie  'em  !   10  i-u*. 


.  70  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 


EN- 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
H.  H.  Ballard.  3-*:  Pittsrield.  Mass. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turn-down  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service 

NO    LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  cuffs,  35c.  By  mail,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Boston. 


EVERY    CENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "Kreinentz"  stamped  on  the  back, show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementl 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt    Waists    and 

Children's    Dresses.      Sold 

by  all  jewelers.    The  Story 
|  or  a    Collar   Mutton  free 

Oil  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark  N.J 

Where's  the  Key? 

\ 'mi  don't  need  to  ask  this 
question  if  it's  on  an  Im- 
proved Washburne  Patent 
Key  Ring,  that  holds  fast  to 
waist  hand  or  pocket  till  you 
lift  the  lever.  Aluminum  or 
steel  chain.    By  mail,  25 cents. 

Catalogue  of  novelties  for  per- 
sonal wear,  made  with  Wash- 
burne Fasteners,  Free. 

AMERICAN    KING  CO.,  Box  55,     Wnterbury,    Conn 


Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  ol  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  eosl  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
MRS,  THEODORE  W.  BIR- 
NEY,  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  writes  ■  "  lam 
very  glad  that  1  have  a  Still.  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  valuable  accessory  to 
every  household."  The  Sanitary 
Still  Deed  In  the  WHITE  HOU5E. 
Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition. 
Di'  l:  a  Bl  I.ITY  UNEODALE1). 
AVOID  CHEAP  AND  KI.IMS  Y 
STILLS. 

Cuprferapti  Co.,«8  *.  «rcen  St.,  Chirasre 


'SH^ 


ON£  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
^ilm«     3EELY  PE-REUME  CO. 
S>^m<^eeTT75t  «"« itltSt.  IMrmt.Midi 


that  American  coal  threatens  to  ovist  British 
coal  at  that  port. 
A  force  of  Mahsuds  capture  and  loot  a  British 
port  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

August  8.— Count  von  Waldersee  arrives  at 
Hamburg  from  China. 

Funeral  services  over  the  body  of  the  Dow- 
ager-Empress Frederick  are  held  at  Fried- 
richshof. 

August  9. — Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  dies  at  Sar- 
gon,  French  Cochin-China. 

Another  force  of  Colombians,  led  by  the  Co- 
lombian Minister  of  War,  invades  Venezuelan 
territory, 

King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  leave 
for  Germany. 

An  named  anarchist  Giannotti,  under  arrest  at 
Milan,  confesses  that  he  accompanied  Bresci 
from  America,  and  was  his  accomplice  in 
the  assassination  of  King  Humbert. 

August  10.— Empress  Frederick's  body  is  taken 
from  Friedrickshof,  and  is  escorted  by  torch 
light  procession  to  the  Protestant  clutrch  at 
Cronberg. 

August  11.— The  Colombian  Legation  leaves 
Caracas  temporarily,  leaving  the  interest  of 
Colombia  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
charge  d'affaires. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  England  are  present  at 
requiem  services  over  the  body  of  Empress 
Frederick. 

Francesco  Crispi,  ex-premier  of  Italy,  dies  in 
Naples. 

Domestic. 

Dohes'i  ic  News. 

August  5. —An  explosion  in  Philadelphia  kills 
many  people  and   wrecks  several   buildings. 

August  6. -President  Shaffer  orders  a  general 
strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  men 
employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  work 
on  August  10. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  S.  Howison  (retired)  is 
chosen  as  third  member  of  the  Schley  court 
of  inquiry. 

The  Maryland  Republican  state  convention 
at  Baltimore  adopts  a  platform  denouncing 
ex-Senator  Gorman's  policy. 

August  7. — A.  B.  Cummons  is  nominated  for 
governor  of  Iowa  by  the  Republican  state 
convention. 

The  United  States  gun- boat  Machias  is  or- 
dered to  Colon  on  account  of  the  Colombian 
uprising. 

August  8. — The  battle-ship  Wisconsin  is  ordered 
to  San  Francisco,  whence  she  may  go  to 
Panama  on  account  of  the  Colombian 
troubles. 

August  9.— President  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  pledges  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  Federation  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association  in  its  strike 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

August  10. —The  general  order  for  the  steel 
strike  takes  effect,  and  Pierpont  Morgan  re- 
fuses a  formal  offer  to  arbitrate. 

The  New  York  police  department  is  again 
under  strict  investigation  due  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  Frank  Moss  that  he  has  evi- 
dence of  the  conspiracy  of  police  captains  to 
protect  gamblers. 

American  Dependencies. 

Augusts. — Cuba:  In  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion SeHor  Giberga,  a  delegate,  attacks  the 
memory  of  the  revolutionist  Marti. 

Philippines :  A  proclamation  signed  by  Mal- 
var  calls  upon  the  Filipinos  to  renew  the 
rebellion  against  the  United  States. 


August   8. — Two    troops    of    the    First    United 
Slates  Cavalry  met  and  engaged  a  body  of 
•insurgents  under  Malvar,  losing  two  men. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  w/ieu  writing  to  advertisers. 


Pears' 


The  more  purely  negative  soap  Is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  100  years. 


pantasoteh 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF. 

Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

hall  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

}  i  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 

1  contains  no   rubber, 

1  cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 

i  sub- 

1  stances, 

■  and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 

1  heat, 

1  cold  or 

I  climate. 

Made 

in  stan- 

'  dard  col- 
ors, 

1  plain    or 
figured. 

\    piece,  18  z  18   Inches,  sufficient  to  cover  a  chair  J 
sent,  will  be  Kent  for  25  cents. 

iS-xb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a   Sewing    Com- 
panion ,  sent for  2C.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  name  \ 
"Heeelved  the  highest  award  nt  the  Philadel- 
phia Export  Exposition  over  all  competitors 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution !  The  re  are  worthless  and  dangerous  Imitations. 
Genuine  poods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
29  Broadway.-  Dept,  P.  New  York  City. 


Sample  Free  ! 


EXPERTS  ON  f  RICTIONl 

SAY  that 

WM\/\ 

DI^OIN'S 

jf  \  1/  \J   1 

/ 

Cycle  Chain 

1   \     ll\/  \  /\ 

/ 

Graphite  and  Qraphitoleo 

?N*fe^ 

used  on  cycle  chains,  bear- 
ings   or    coaster    brakes,  re- 
duces friction  to  a  minimum. 

Nothing     will     make     your 
wheel     run    so    easily.      When 
not  obtainable  will  send  sample 
for    10  cents.      Don't    fail    to 
try  it. 

t      I 

\l         V 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

t\  / 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

flL 

— L\ — 1 

$iOio$ia 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  our  wheels  anywhere  on  up- 

rovnl  without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 

10  days  free  trial.  You  take  absolutely 

no  risk  In  ordering  from  us. 

1:101   MODELS 

best  makes 
'99<fc"00  MODELS  *7  *  fQ 
high  urndc  V*  '  tO%p  #<t 
1000  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  S8.  Great  factory  cleaning  sale 
at  halt  factory  cost. 

AGENTS  WANTED  m  wry 

town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalog! 
to  distribute.    You  can  make  S10  to 
#60  a  week  as  our  Agent.     Write  at 
once  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  86M  Chicago. 
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For  Well  People. 


"An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  nil  Important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or  to 
follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pampering 
simplv  makes  a  capricious  appetite  and  a  feeling 
that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided. 


Prof.  Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
subject,  he  says  :  "  I  am  08  years  old  and  have  never 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same  time  my  life 
has  been  largely  an  indoor  one,  but  I  early  discov- 
ered that  the  way  to  keep  healthy  was  to  keep  a 
healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating  bran  crackers  or 
dieting  of  any  sort ;  on  the  contrary  I  always  eat 
what  my  appetite  craves,  but  for  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  made  it  a  daily  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal 
and  I  attribute  my  robust  health  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  the  regular  daily  use  of  Stuart's  Tablets. 

"  My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be- 
cause he  said  they  were  perfectly  harmless  and  were 
not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained  only  the 
natural  digestives,  peptones  and  diastase,  and  after 
using  them  a  few  weeks  I  have  neier  ceased  to  thank 
him  for  his  advice. 

"  I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health  habit, 
because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  sick  and  ailing 
and  preserves  health  to  the  well  and  strong." 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  of  age  need  a  safe 
digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perfect  digestion 
and  to  ward  off  disease,  and  the  safest,  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  household 
from  Maine  to  California  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their  way  into  popular 
favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  full 
sized  packages  at  50  cents  and  for  a  weak  stomach 
a  fifty  cent  package  will  often  do  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  good. 


A  Syringe  | 

Such  as   physicians  use  is  now  offered  |» 

direct.     It   consists  of  two  nickel  cylin-  |E 

ders,  with  air  pumps  between  to  create  jg 

compressed    air    in    one    cylinder    and  g 

vacuum   suction   in  other.     Open   valve  S; 

and  compressed  air   forces  liquid   from  je 

one  cylinder  in   six  streams  through  top  ;£ 

of  nozzle.     Send  to-day  for  our  booklet.  3j 

Sent  free  on  request.  jjE 

Sipho  Syringe  Co. 

843  Chatham  Street,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN  %. 

,  2036  J.,  Amer,  Tract  Bldg.,  New  York.  K 


MORPHINE 


Opium  habits,  per- 
manently cured  at 
home.  No  loss  of 
time  from  business 
—no  relapses.  Free  sample  and  book  (in  plain  sealed 
envelope).  Describe  case.  DR.  PURDY,  Room  IS, 
Riuz  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  581. 
By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Black     Three  Piei 


\w/M,  *  *wm  *s?  up  ^  \ 


'm      m  m  ?w  :i  i 


White -Eight  Pieces. 

5  b  2  ;  i'Q  6  ;  1  P4R1;   j  r  k  P  2  ;  8 ;  5  R  1  K  ;  5  S 
2  ;  6  B  . . 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  582. 

Composed  for  The  Litf.kaky  Digest 

By  B.  F.  Puinkv. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

iriR4;S2biP2;  1  s  2  p  1  K  1  ;  2  b  1  k  1  p  1  ; 
3  p  4  ;  3  P  S  2  P  ;  p  3  R  1  P  1  ;  B  B  3  Q  1  s. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  575. 

Key-move,  R— Q  4. 

No.  576. 

This  tourney-problem  has  evidently  two  solu- 
tions :  Q — Kt  8,  and  Q— B  5.  It  is,  also  probable 
that  there  is  a  third  solution,  Q— Kt  4. 

Both  problems  solved  bv  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa!; 
C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans; 
A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C.J  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.; 
W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System.  Lvnchburg, 
Va  ;  W.  C.  W.  R.,  Bovce,  Va.;  D.  G.  Harris,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  O  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  O.  C. 
Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  I.  G.  L.,  St.  Louis. 

575  (only):  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland.  Fla.;  W.  f. 
Leake,  Richmond,  Va. :  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton, 

Pa.;  (J.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  J.  G.  Over- 
holzer,  Anamoose,  N.  D.;  C.  O  I  >e  France,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Diaz,  Santa  Fe.  X.  M.;  W.  H. 
Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  T.  G.,  Womack,  Tex.; 
I.  C,  Philadelphia. 

Comments  C575) :  "Good"— M.  M.;  "Solution 
quite  apparent  —  G.  D.;  "Fine  work  with  tine 
points"  A  K.:  "Easv,  but  elegant"-  I.  C,  ],.: 
"Superb  A  perfect  2-er "  W.  K.  C:  "A  rare 
composition  "— F.  L.  H.;  "First  move  tried"— G. 
P.;  "Mathematical"— J.  G.  O.;  "Three  minutes 
from  diagram" — C.  Q.  De  F. 

(576I:  "Very,  very  good  "  M.  M.j  "Solved  from 
diagram  in  very  few  minutes "  <i.  D;  "Most  ex- 
cellent "—A    K.;"  "Deep   and     difficult  "— 1.    G     L.; 


No  tonics 
or  aids  to  di- 
gestion are 
needed      when 

Wheatlet 


is   a   part   of   the  regnlar 
daily    diet. 

Delicate  and  rich  in  flavor — 
a  perfect  food  for  men,  women 
and  children. 

For  Sale  By  Grocers  Everywhere. 

Jlunufaetured  only  by 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 
Lockport  N.  Y. 


"Don't  shout" 

"  I  hear  you.      I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 

"'How?'     Oh,    some- 
thing new — The  Morley 
Ear-Drum.      I've  a  pair  in 
ears  now,  but  you  can't  see  'em 
— they're  invisible.      I  wouldn't 
know  I  had  'em  in  myself.only 
that  I  hear  all  right." 

The  Morley  I  ardruin  makes  up  for 
deficiencies    of    the   impaired 
natural   ear.     Entirely    dif- 
ferent from  any  oilier  de- 
vice.  No  drugs    No  wire, 
rubber,   metal  nor    glass. 
Invisible,   eomt'ortulile,   »of>- 
Adju-i<d   by  liny  one.     Write 
for  book  describing  and  illustrt'l- 
ina  the  Morley  Ear-drum,  FREE 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Department  R. 
N.  E.  Cor.  J  oth  &  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


A    HAKE  TREAT   IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST  IMPORTED  Rt  almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs.    Japans,     Young      Hysons,     umipowders,    English 
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"Good"-H.  M.  C;   "A  fine  problem  "-W.  W.  S.; 
"Very  difficult "— W.  C.  W.  R. 

Altho  576  has  certainly  two  key-moves,  yet  Q— B 
4  will  not  solve  it,  and  several  solvers  were  caught 
by  this. 

A   number  of  solvers  thought  that  Q  x  R   fol- 
lowed by  R — Q  3  will  solve  575.     They  overlooked 
the  little  "joker  "  on  K  3,     For  instance  : 
QxR  R— Q  3,  ch 

K— B  5  "  P-K4! 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A  Knight  got  573 
and  574. 

Correspondence  Chess. 

Over  one  thousand  persons  are  at  the  present 
time  playing  in  Correspondence  Tourneys.  There 
is  no  way  of  computing  the  number  playing 
games  by  correspondence,  not  in  the  regular 
tourneys.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  names  of  per- 
sons desiring  to  play  by  correspondence.  H.  M. 
Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  hear  from  a 
strong  player. 

A  Western  Game. 

Played  in  the  recent  Tournament  of  the  Iowa 
Chess- Association. 


Center  Counter. 


JEFFERSON.    CARMICHAEL. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— Q  4 
2Px  P  Q  x  P 

3  Kt-Q  B  3  Q-Q  sq 
4Kt-KB3(a)P-K3  (b) 
5  P-Q  4       P-Q  B  3 
6B-Q  3(c)  B-y  Kts 

7  B-^Q  2        Kt— K  B3 

8  P— Q  R  3   B-K  2  (d) 
9B-K  3  (e)  Kt-Q  4 


CARMICHAEL. 

Black. 
B  PxKt 
Castles 


JEFFERSON 

White. 

10  Kt  x  Kt 

11  P— Q  B  3 

12  Q— B  2  (f)  P— K  Kt  3 

13  P— K  R4   P— K  R4 

14  B— K  R  6  R— Ksq 

15  B  x  P  (g)    B— B  sq 

16  B  x  P  ch     K  x  B 

17  Q— R  7  ch  B— Kt  2 

18  Q  x  B  mate. 


Notes  by  S.  B.  Johnston  in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Apologists  for  this  debut  make  the  assertion 
that  Black  gets  a  safe  position  in  return  for  the 
two  moves  lost  in  the  opening — a  proposition  that 
is  hardly  borne  out  in  actual  play. 

(a)  B— B  4  preparatory  to  playing  P— Q  5  at  the 
right  moment  is  stronger  than  the  text  move,  not- 
withstanding the  general  principle  that  Knights 
should  be  developed  before  Bishops. 

(b)  The  Queen's  Bishop  should  be  played  before 
this  Pawn  is  advanced.  Otherwise  what  future 
can  it  have  ? 

(c)  B — B  4  is  preferable. 

(d)  A  serious  loss  of  time. 

(e)  An  unnecessary  move.  • 

(f)  Forcing  the  speedy  disintegration  of  Black's 
King's  side  position. 

(g)  A  perfectly  sound  sacrifice,  that  leaves  Black 
without  resources. 

A  Fine  End-Game. 
By  A.  Schwf.ks. 
White  7  ;  Black,  5. 
8;  ppiq4;  3p4;  3k4;  R7;  2P4P;  PPi  K  4; 
3B4. 

White  to  play  and  win. 

The  "  Evil  "  of  Chess. 

Physicians  are  supposed  to  be  scientists,  and 
medical  journals  should  be  scientific  in  their  data 
and  conclusions.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however, 
that  physicians  very  often  accept  data  which  is 
not  proved  and  reach  conclusions  which  are  un- 
scientific, if  not  absurd.  This  is  specially  observ- 
able in  an  article  in  American  Medicine,  in  which 
the  writer  diagnoses  "the  mental  breakdown  of 
three  of  the  world's  greatest  Chess-players,"  and 
finds  that  this  condition  was  due  to  the  exercise 
of  "highly  abnormal  powers,"  such  as  are  "de- 
manded in  championship  games."  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  "mental  breakdown" 
of  Morphy,  Steinitz,  and  the  other  Master,  of 
whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  was  due  to  their 
Chess-playing.  There  were  other  causes  which 
would  cause  the  "mental  breakdown  "  of  any  man. 
Certainly  "the game  of  Chess  is  not  worth  the  can- 
dle of  sanity  and  life  " ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  Chess  ever  caused  insanity  or  was  the  cause 
of  slow  suicide.  Very  many,  thousands,  of  men, 
of  whose  sanity  or  health  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, play  Chess;  and,  probably,  the  Chess- 
players of  the  world— masters,  amateurs,  and  tyros 
—will  show  a  good  average  in  sanity  and  health. 
As  far  as  what  the  doctor  says  about  the  game 
being  "military,  medieval,  and  royal,"  and  not 
comporting  with  our  ideas  of   "modern  civilisa- 


tion," the  writer  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  game 
which  brings  a  smile  to  the  face  of  any  Chess- 
player. When  persons  are  engaged  in  play,  they 
are  not  thinking  of  "Pawns  as  peasants,"  but, 
rather,  how  they  can  make  these  little  Pawns  effec- 
tive in  attack  or  defense.  Who  cares  whether  the 
names  of  the  piece  is  "King,  President,  Governor," 
or  Ross,  so  long  as  that  piece  is  mated  and  the 
game  is  won  ?  Are  there  not  many  problems  that 
sane  persons  try  to  solve,  that  may  not  be  "physi- 
ologic or  biologic  problems,"  and  yet  do  not  give 
so  much  pleasure  nor  help  to  develop  "mnemo- 
nics" or  the  gift  of  "ingenuity,"  as  the  problems 
cracked  by   the  "Chess-nut  solver"? 

Morphy  or  Lasker. 

Under  the  title  "Morphy  oder  Lasker,"  there  is 
a  long  and  very  interesting  paper  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  Schachzeitung,  Vienna,  by  Franz  Drobny, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"The  modern  masters  have  an  advantage  over 
Morphy  in  the  immense  progress  in  the  theory  of 
the  opening  and  the  ending  game,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  last  forty  years.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage also  of  the  whole  of  modern  Chess 
science,  of  which  there  was  in  Morphy's  time  no 
presentiment.  I  am  confident  that  if  Morphy, 
with  his  Chess-strength  of  1859,  were  to  be  pitted 
to-day,  not  merely  against  Lasker,  but  against 
any  one  of  the  modern  masters,  he  would  be 
beaten  unconditionally.  It  might  be  different  if, 
in  the  way  that  in  his  own  time  Morphy  had  mas- 
tered the  system  of  the  German  school,  he  had  had 
opportunities  for  making  the  modern  acquisitions 
his  own.  In  that  case,  the  fuli  possession  of 
modern  Chess-science  would  be  united  to  quali- 
ties seldom  co-existent  in  such  prominent  degree 
— to  extraordinary  initiative,  to  marvelous  skill  in 
combination,  and  to  clear  practical  sense  of  Chess 
proportion.  Then,  perhaps  there  might  be  room 
for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  retention  by  Lasker  of 
Chess  championship  of  the  world  in  perpetuity. 
These,  however,  are  all  idle  questions.  .  .  .  But 
where  the  argument  fails,  it  also  seems  to  us,  is  in 
assuming  the  natural  gifts  of  the  two  masters 
named  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  one  as  they 
are  with  the  other,  and  in  omitting  to  justly  esti- 
mate the  enormous  disparity  between  Morphy 
and  the  other  masters  of  the  very  first  rank  of  his 
clay.  Can  it  be  said  that  such  a  disparity,  or  even 
anything  approaching  it,  exists  between,  say, 
Lasker,  Dr.  Tarrasch,  Maroczy,  and  Pillsbury,  of 
the  present  era  ?  Surely  not.  And  then,  besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  however  much  the 
openings  proper  have  progressed  as  to  correct 
analysis  of  their  respective  courses,  the  more 
theoretical  principles  of  the  game  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  anywhere  like  a  degree.  It  was  just  as 
unwise  forty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
prematurely  push  the  Pawns  on  the  Queen's  wing, 
or  to  rely  as  much  on  Bishops  as  on  Knights  in  a 
close,  confined  mid-game,  or  to  adopt  fifty  other 
faulty  modes  of  Chess  strategics,  as  it  is  to-day. 
And  as  to  the  mid-game,  who  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  boundless  seas  of  its  possibilities 
have  ever  received  even  a  vestige  of  that  analyti- 
cal exploration,  or  even  strategical  theorization, 
that  might  serve  to  predicate  a  declaration  as  to 
what  might  or  would  be  the  liminations  of  the 
highest  Chess-genius  in  that  field  of  the  game? 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  last  Sunday,  of  Mr.  Edward 
Tyler,  who  for  several  years  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Literary  Digest.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  son 
of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  whose  recent  death  is  still  being  de- 
plored in  the  magazines  and  journals  of  America  and  England. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MORALIZING   ON    NEW    YORK'S    POLICE 
INIQUITY. 

I^HE  revelation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  (described  in  these  columns  last  week) 
has  stirred  up  some  pretty  warm  comment  all  over  the  country  ; 
and  the  comment  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  see  what  the 
country  at  large  thinks  of  New  York,  and  what 'New  York  thinks 
of  itself.  The  evidence  of  collusion  with  the  gamblers,  declares 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  "implicates  the  entire  Police  De- 
partment," and  "every  captain  and  every  sergeant,  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  telephone  system,  the  head  of  the  department  him- 
self, the  deputy,  the  wardmen,  all  except  the  patrolmen,  against 
whom  this  general  evidence  must  be  supplemented  by  proofs  in 
individual  cases,  are  put  under  suspicion."  Even  the  New  York 
Journal  (Dem.)  says: 

"  With  a  criminal  police  force,  an  unspeakable  mayor,  the  head 
of  the  Fire  Department  indicted  for  criminal  conduct,  a  hospital 
system  that  murders  patients,  a  public  water-supply  vitiated  to 
help  the  Ramapo  plot,  rottenness  everywhere  in  our  politics, 
from  the  supply  of  light  and  water  to  the  handling  of  garbage — 
no  wonder  the  New  York  citizen  shudders  and  raises  his  hands 
in  horror 

"Wherever  the  lightning  may  strike  hereafter  it  can  not  go 
amiss.  If  some  Lot  were  to  arise  in  our  police  force  and  strive 
by  prayer  to  avert  from  it  the  fate  of  Sodom  he  could  not  find  his 
ten  righteous  men  among  those  in  authority.  He  would  have 
to  look  for  them  among  the  rank  and  file,  where  honesty  is  still 
sometimes  permitted  to  survive  if  it  does  not  make  itself  con- 
spicuous." 

"The  plain  truth  is,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
"that  the  people  of  New  York  must  look  to  the  criminal  authori- 


ties for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  police  culprits  and  to  their 
own  power  at  the  polls  for  the  only  thorough,  effective  remedy 
for  the  demoralization  into  which  the  Police  Department  has 
sunk."  "  Best  of  all,"  adds  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Ind.). 
"Tammany  must  either  admit  the  corruption  and  remove  the 
officials  responsible  for  it,  or  it  must  stand  by  the  Devery  sys- 
tem. Each  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  ugly — especially  when  the 
prosecuting  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  an  honest  and  efficient 
district  attorney."  The  governor  has  the  power  to  remove  the 
mayor  and  the  police  commissioner  from  office,  but  most  of  the 
New  York  papers  believe  it  best  to  leave  the  city  government 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people.  Thus  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  declares  : 

"  It  is  time  for  the  voters  of  New  York  to  realize  that  they  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  not  ask  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
slough  into  which  their  own  elected  officials  have  plunged  them, 
and  the  clearer  that  fact  can  be  brought  home  to  them  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  natural,  in  the  face  of  evidence  of  rascality  in  the  Po- 
lice Department,  to  say  it  ought  to  have  been  legislated  out  of 
office  long  ago ;  but  if  it  had  been,  many  of  the  people  now  most 
indignant  over  the  present  revelations  would  be  saying  that  Tam- 
many was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  that  its  rule  was  preferable  to 
government  from  Albany.  So  many  will  say  now  if  they  can 
find  the  least  excuse.  The  best  hope  of  securing  honest  city  gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  New  Yorkers  contemplating  the  spectacle  of 
police  captains  under  Devery's  orders  delivering  to  criminal  re- 
sorts the  tips  of  the  criminals'  spies.  Leave  Tammany  govern- 
ment to  run  the  gantlet  of  public  opinion  and  the  criminal 
courts.  It  is  not  'up  to'  the  governor,  but  'up  to'  the  voters  of 
New  York." 

Turning  now  to  the  press  of  the  country  at  large,  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  calls  the  affair  "one  of  the  worst  scandals  of  this 
generation,"  and  says  that  the  revelation  of  its  "hideousness  and 
shamefulness  "  is  "not  so  much  a  surprise  as  a  confirmation." 
The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  tells  briefly  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system  by  which  all  the  resources  of  the  Police  De- 
partment were  used  for  protecting,  instead  of  prosecuting,  vice, 
and  adds  sententiously :  "Comment  on  the  fact  would  be  like 
painting  the  lily."     Says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  : 

"New  York  City  is  to-day  ruled  by  a  triple  organization  made 
up  of  the  alliance  of  a  political  machine,  the  police  force,  and  the 
keepers  of  dives,  gambling-houses,  and  brothels.  The  machine 
appoints  the  head  of  the  police  force  and  policemen,  the  police 
sell  protection,  and  the  proceeds  make  policemen  and  the  machine 
boss  and  his  co-parceners  wealthy.  When  an  election  comes  the 
criminal  class  furnishes  the  votes,  the  machine  manipulates 
them,  and  the  mayor  and  other  municipal  officers  elected  see 
that  the  police  continue  to  sell  protection  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  machine  and  the  criminal  classes." 

And  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  remarks  similarly: 

"The  history  of  the  organization  [Tammany],  which  shows 
many  dark  spots,  shows  none  darker  than  those  uncovered  within 
the  past  few  years.  Tweed's  day  was  a  record-breaker,  but 
Croker's  day  is  an  advance  beyond  that.  Corruption  seems 
never  before  to  have  been  so  systematized,  or  made  to  sound 
depths  so  low  and  abhorrent.  Money  in  abundance,  and  much 
of  it  from  the  vilest  sources,  has  been  pouring  into  the  pockets 
of  Tammany's  friends  and  favorites  until  Tammany  millionaires 
are  thick  in  the  town.  Has  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived  i5  And. 
if  it  has,  how  long  will  the  fruit  of  the  reckoning  be  visible?  " 

"There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  any  longer  "declares 
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the  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  "that  Devery  is,  as  he  has  long 
been  believed  to  be,  himself  the  chief  protector  of  criminals  "  ; 
but  the  Boston  Transt  >  ipt  (Rep.)  thinks  that  if  the  citizens  do 
not  overturn  Tammany  in  the  fall,  its  government,  "which  has 
destroyed  every  principle  of  decency  and  made  that  city  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach,  is  as  good  as  New  York  deserves."  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment "is 'rotten  from  top  to  bottom,"  and  the  Louisville  Post 
(Dem.)  hopes  that  Louisville  will  never  "sink  to  the  level  of 
New  York. " 

In  spite  of  the  present  startling  revelation,  however,  some  pa- 
pers think  that  no  permanent  good  will  result.  Thus  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Rep.)  observes: 

"  Remembering  the  outcome  of  the  famous  Lexow  investigation 
to  be  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  securing  a  radical  reform,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  being  somewhat  skeptical  as  yet  that  Whit- 
ney's  confession  will  work  any  great  and  lasting  change  in  New 
York  methods  of  supporting  crime.  .  .  .  The  probabilities  are 
that  after  a  spasm  or  two  of  virtuous  exertion,  indifference  will 
follow,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  New  York  is  too  rich  and  too  will- 
ing to  be  robbed.  That  is  the  root  of  the  trouble — that  and  a 
careless  citizenship,  with  a  low  standard  of  civic  morality.  When 
the  majority  of  the  voters  wish  a  reform  they  will  have  it ;  a  few 
reformers,  however  zealous,  can  do  little  except  stir  up  an  ill- 
smelling  mess." 

So,  too,  thinks  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  which  says: 

"The  strange  thing  about  all  these  excitements  is  that  they 
come  from  so  little,  and  lead  to  so  little.  Whitney  has  not  told 
a  story  which  is  any  worse  than  has  been  told  many  times  before, 
when  hardly  anybody  seemed  to  care.  Several  times  before 
there  have  been  equal  sensations  in  the  lifting  of  the  veils  behind 
which  Tammany  rottenness  skulks,  but  in  each  instance  the 
matter  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder 

"The  sorrowful  truth  is,  that  beyond  its  influence  upon  the 
city  election  of  that  year,  the  Lexow  cyclone  had  very  little  vis- 
ible effect  which  outlasted  the  investigation  itself.  One  after 
another,  the  officials  that  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  and  to  pay  heavy  fines  escaped  from  prison  and  from  pe- 
cuniary penalty.  New  triaLs  resulted  in  verdicts  of  not  guilty, 
or  in  disagreements.  In  other  cases,  sentences  were  declared 
void  on  account  of  technical  errors.  Some  of  the  disreputable 
men  and  women  who  had  sworn  to  having  given  'protection' 
money  afterward  made  affidavits  that  they  had  lied.  Some  par- 
dons were  granted  in  consequence.     One  by  one,  many  of  the 


rascals  that  had  been  turned  out  came  back  into  the  police  force. 
Such  vacancies  as  remained  were  often  filled  by  creatures  as  bad 
as  the  old  ones,  or  worse. 

"  We  want  to  take  as  cheerful  a  view  as  we  can  of  this  latest 
spasm  of  reform.  It  may  be  that  it  will  outlast  the  others  in 
good  results.  If  so,  it  will  be  because  the  people  in  New  York 
who  care  for  things  honest  and  decent  have  learned  something 
from  experience.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  only  very  san- 
guine observers  can  pluck  up  much  heart  in  an  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  future  by  recalling  the  past." 


NEGRO    INCREASE   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

WHILE  the  Louisiana  papers  are  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that 
the  whites  now  outnumber  the  blacks  in  that  State 
(something  that  has  happened  but  once  before  in  a  hundred 
years),  the  neighboring  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
sissippi find  from  the  census  returns  that  their  negroes  are  in- 
creasing much  more  rapidly  than  the  white  people.  In  Mississippi 
the  blacks  are  in  the  majority,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

White     Colored. 

1900  ....."* 642,900       908,370 

1890 544.851  744.749 

Increase  net 98,049        163,621 

Increase  per  cent , 17.0  21.9 

Mississippi  "has  grown  whiter  in  its  southern  counties,  thanks 
to  the  lumber  industry,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 
"but  this  increase  has  more  than  been  offset  by  the  heavy  negro 
immigration  into  the  Yazoo  Delta  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas."     The  same  paper  continues  : 

"A  more  thorough  investigation  will  probably  show  the  cause 
of  the  unexpected  increase  of  negroes  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 
There  is  comparatively  little  negro  emigration — that  is,  from  the 
South.  Carolina  negroes  move  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee,  but  few  cross  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In  Missis- 
sippi, for  instance,  the  negro  emigration  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  infinitesimal.  A  few  thousand  moved  to  New  Orleans 
to  work  on  the  public  improvements,  paving,  canal  digging, 
etc.  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  have  gone  home  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  50,000  to  60,000  moved  into  the  black 
belt  from  the  Atlantic  States.  When  we  further  consider  the 
thousands  of  white  Mississippians  who  have  moved  to  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  even  into  the  Territories  to  try  their  fortunes,  it 
is  possible  to  understand  the  result  brought  out  by  the  census  of 
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Mississippi,  that  the  State  is  getting  blacker  instead  of  whiter, 
like  Louisiana. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  fact  that  freedom  is 
not  checking  the  growth  of  our  negro  population,  as  so  many  im- 
agined it  would.  The  death-rate  of  the  negroes  in  the  cities 
where  they  defy  every  rule  of  sanitation  is  enormous  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  high  death-rate  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  race  is  falling-off.  Russia  has  the  highest  death- 
rate  of  any  country  in  Europe,  yet  is  increasing  the  most  rap- 
idly, for  the  birth-rate  of  the  natives  is  high,  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  people  who  have  not  accumulated  much  wealth.  There 
are  twice  as  many  negroes  in  this  country  as  when  Lincoln  set 
them  free  ;  that  is,  the  race  problem  is  twice  as  difficult  to-day  as 
it  was  then." 


THE    McKEESPORT   MAYOR. 

THE  hostile  attitude  of  Mayor  Black,  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 
toward  non-union  men  who  might  be  imported  to  replace 
the  steel  strikers,  and  the  trust's  retaliatory  decision  to  remove 
one  of  their  plants  from  the  city,  are  stirring  up  no  little  re- 
mark. Mayor  Black  argues  that  if  the  non-union  outsiders  are 
kept  out  of  the  city  there  will  be  no  disturbance.  In  various 
newspaper  interviews  he  is  reported  as  referring  to  imported  la- 
borers as  "lawless,"  "suspicious"  men,  "nearly  all  of  them 
thugs,"  who  "might  be  armed  "  ;  and  has  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion to  arrest  them  and  send  them  to  jail  as  disorderly  persons. 
A  number  of  men  who  went  to  the  city  to  look  for  work  were 
warned  away  by  the  police.  A  result  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
expected  by  the  mayor,  however,  appeared  on  August  9,  when 
President  McMurtry,  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  or- 
dered the  Dewees  Wood  steel  plant,  where  the  strike  was  in  prog- 
ress, to  be  dismantled  and  removed  to  the  Kiskiminetas  valley. 
This  plant,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  McKeesport  forty 
years,  cost  about  five  million  dollars,  occupied  buildings  cover- 
ing between  twelve  and  fourteen  acres,  and  employed  about 
1,200  men.  Its  pay-roll  amounted  to  $18,000  a  week.  The  steel 
trust  has  eight  other  mills  in  McKeesport,  but  there  has  been  no 
indication  that  they  will  be  removed. 
Says  the  Richmond  Times : 

"The  mayor  of  McKeesport,  who  boasts  of  his  friendship  for 
the  workingmen  of  that  town,  has  by  his  stupid  and  riotous 
course  of  conduct  driven  away  from  that  town  a  great  industry 
upon  which  large  numbers  of  laboring  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  have  been  dependent  for  support.  The  prosperity  of 
any  community  is  dependent  upon  law  and  order,  and  nothing 
will  more  surely  'clog  the  wheels  of  industry'  and  destroy  pros- 
perity than  lawlessness  and  riot.  There  is  a  wholesome  moral 
in  this  McKeesport  incident." 

The  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette,  however,  believes  that  the 
removal  of  the  steel-mills  is,  after  all,  a  poor  remedy.     It  says  : 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  what  permanent  gain  the  companies  can 
make  by  moving,  for  the  hostile  conditions  alleged  to  exist  at 
McKeesport  are  liable  to  be  reproduced  at  any  mill  town  which 
may  be  established.  The  workers  will  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
voters  and  they  will  elect  men  of  their  own  choice  to  the  local 
offices,  and  it  may  happen  just  as  readily  there  as  elsewhere  that 
local  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  people  and 
protecting  rights  of  citizenship  impartially  may  be  led  by  their 
sympathies  to  make  a  discriminating  use  of  their  authority." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  refuses  to  believe  that  Mayor 
Black's  attitude  is  the  real  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  mill.  It 
remarks : 

"Probably  the  true  reason  for  the  removal  is  that  some  other 
place  has  superior  advantages  for  the  production  of  sheet  steel. 
Strikes  are  usually  ephemeral,  and  the  present  one  is  likely  to 
prove  so  ;  whereas  the  cost  of  moving  a  factory  which  covers 
fourteen  acres  is  enormous.  Such  a  removal  involves  the  loss 
of  all  the  buildings,  and  practically  the  loss  of  the  real  estate. 
Nothing  is  saved  but  the  machinery,  and  a  large  part  of  this  will 


probably    need   replacement.       That   the   steel   company   wo 
make  such  a  sacrifice  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  difference 
with  their  workmen  is  quite  beyond  belief.     Still  less  credible  is 
it  that  they  should  do  so  on  account  of  any  supposed  lo  >stil- 

ity  to  manufacturers.     People  do  not  usually  quarrel  with  their 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  McKi  dif- 

ferent from  others  in  this  respect.  The  only  rational  explanation 
of  tin:  move  is  that  of  the  Steel  Company  embraces  the  present 
opportunity  to  transfer  its  business  to  another  place  where  it  can 
be  carried  on  more  advantageously.  It  would  not  move  away 
from  McKeesport  now  unless  it  foresaw  that  it  would  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  competition  of  independent  works,  to  do  so  here- 
after. The  same  thing  must  We  said  of  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  tube-works  to  Conneaut.  It  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  intention  to 
build  tube-works  on  a  gigantic  scale  at  that  place,  and  that 
project  was  the  real  cause  of  the  purchase  of  his  company  and  of 
the  steel  consolidation.  The  advantages  of  Conneaut  are 
great  now  as  they 
were  before.  If 
last  year  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the 
Carnegie  Company 
t  o  m  a  k  e  tubes 
there,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  steel 
corporation  this 
year,  since  compe- 
tition in  tube-mak- 
ing has  not  been 
extinguished  by  the 
consolidation,  but  is 
still  lively.  There- 
fore, we  need  not 
look  further  for  rea- 
sons for  moving  the 
tube-works  from  Mc- 
Keesport, if  the  de- 
cision has  bee  n 
reached  to  do  so. 
The  reasons  for 
moving  are  business 
reasons,  and  not 
sentimental  ones." 


KOBKK1    J.    BLACK. 

Mayor  of  McKeesport. 


The  Socialist  pa- 
pers are  about  the 
only  ones  that  regard  Mayor  Black's  stand  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval, altho  the  mayor  himself  is  a  Republican.  Says  the 
New  York   Worker,  for  example: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  a  pub- 
lic official  who  was  not  elected  by  our  own  party.  We  hasten  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

"Mayor  Black  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  honorable  man,  a  man  who  feels  his  responsibility  to 
his  brothers  of  the  working  class  and  is  not  afraid  to  do  his  duty. 

"His  declaration  that  he  would  not  give  special  police  protec- 
tion to  the  steel  trust  in  importing  scabs  to  crush  the  resistance 
of  the  workingmen  of  McKeesport  sets  a  standard  of  official  con- 
duct that  every  Socialist  should  heartily  and  openly  indoi 
He  declares — what  is  the  simple  truth,  and  what  repeated  expe- 
rience has  proven — that  the  scabs  imported  in  time  of  strike  are 
suspicious  characters  ;  and  he  says  he,  as  mayor  of  McKeesport, 
will  treat  them  as  such.  The  bold  position  thus  taken  puts 
Mayor  Black  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  Van  Wycks,  Al- 
bridges.  Carter  Harrisons,  Tom  L.  Johnsons,  Phelaus.  and  other 
capitalist  lackeys  in  the  city  halls  of  larger  centers,  who  either 
openly  take  the  side  of  the  bosses  when  a  strike  comes  on.  or  else 
give  them  substantial  aid  while  fooling  the  workers  with  hollow 
words  of  '  sympathy  '  and  offers  of  "arbitration." 

"Mayor  Black  is  called  a  Republican — more's  the  pity.  But 
he  has  not  acted  as  a  Republican,  and  that  redeems  him." 

So  much  is  being  said  by  the  labor  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
army  is  controlled  by  the  "capitalist  oligarchy"  that  the  follow- 
ing from  Tlic  Army  and  Xarj-  Register  is  of  special  interest  at 
this  time  : 

"The  country  may  be  assured  that  if  the  army  figures  in  any 
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labor  disturbances  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who 
support  the  army  and  not  merely  in  protection  of  the  reviled 
trusts.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  the  laboring  man  as  to  'capi- 
tal '  that  railroad  property,  industrial  plants,  and  other  valuable 
possessions  in  which  American  capital  has  been  honestly  in- 
vested, shall  be  fully  protected  from  the  devastating  hand  of  a 
labor-union  committed  to  a  campaign  against  a  corporation  of 
employers.  This  sensible  view  of  the  just,  humane,  and  impar- 
tial part  taken  by  the  army  in  such  operations  should  be  accepted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  especially  by  the  laboring 
element,  which  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  are  organized 
to  protect." 


THE     WESTERN 


STEEL-WORKERS 
STRIKE. 


AND     THE 


THE  failure  of  the  majority  of  the  steel-workers  in  Western 
mills  to  respond  to  President  Shaffer's  strike  order,  and 
the  subsequent  conversion  of  this  apparent  reverse  into  a  strong 
entrenchment  of  the  strikers'  position,  were  the  two  most  stri- 
king developments  last  week  in  the  history  of  the  steel  strike. 
National  Secretary  Tighe's  tour  of  the  recalcitrant  mills,  which 
included  those  of  Milwaukee,  North  and  South  Chicago,  and 
Joliet,  accomplished  its  purpose  at  Milwaukee  and  Joliet,  where 
the  men  came  out  on  strike  ;  but  in  Chicago  the  steel-workers 
refused  to  reconsider  their  decision,  contending  that  a  strike  at 
this  time  would  involve  a  breach  of  contract  with  their  employ- 
ers. The  strikers'  ranks  have  also  been  augmented  by  the  men 
from  the  Carnegie  plant  at  Duquesne  and  the  Riverside  plant  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  workers  in  refusing  to  strike  wins 
commendation  from  most  of  the  daily  papers,  while  the  decision 
of  the  men  in  Joliet  and  Milwaukee,  where  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  Chicago  prevailed,  is  correspondingly  condemned.  Says 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post : 

"  The  decision  of  the  South  Chicago  workers  to  stand  by  their 
employers  is  not  only  right,  and  honorable,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  expedient. 

"There  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation for 'mutual  protection  against  broken  contracts.'  If 
contracts  are  binding  upon  the  employers  they  are  equally  bind- 
ing upon  the  employes.  Mr.  Shaffer  holds  that  the  duty  to  the 
union  as  represented  by  its  executive  officers  is  paramount,  but 
this  singular  and  preposterous  view  would  render  contracts  with 
a  union  worse  than  useless.  All  honor  to  the  South  Chicago  men 
for  their  unequivocal  rejection  of  it." 

"It  should  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  steel  corporation  offi- 
cials," adds  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "that  the  local  workmen 
in  sticking  to  their  contracts  at  this  time  are  showing  a  respect 
for  contract  obligations  which  the  corporations  themselves  would 


do  well  to  emulate."     The  New  York  Evening  Journal,  on  the 
other  hand,  says : 

"The  steel  trust  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  workmen 
have  refused  to  quit  work  and  have  stood  by  the  trust. 

"In  every  army  there  are  a  certain  number  of  deserters,  and 
but  for  the  fear  of  court-martial  there  would  be  a  great  many 
more. 

"The  workmen  who  disobey  the  order  to  strike  are  simply  the 
soldiers  who  lack  the  courage  to  go  under  fire. 

"They  are  glad  to  take  the  high  wages  which  only  unionism 
can  bring.  They  are  glad  to  share  the  prosperity  and  the  power 
of  the  organization  in  times  of  peace. 

"  But  they  have  not  the  heart  to  fight.  Like  the  peace-loving 
soldier,  they  run  away  when  the  fight  begins.  They  are  not  to 
be  blamed  too  severely,  for,  with  the  constitutional  coward,  it  is 
impossible  to  overcome  cowardice. 

"Think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of  the  poor  devils  who  shirk  and 
show  the  white  feather  when  the  battle  begins.  Hunger  is  a 
difficult  proposition  to  deal  with. 

"But  DON'T  FORGET  TO  HONOR  the  men  who  are  loyal 
to  their  agreement  and  stick  by  their  fellows." 

Mr.  Bryan  (in  The  Commoner)  urges  labor  generally  to  back 
up  the  fight  of  the  steel-workers.     He  says : 

"Some  who  ought  to  sympathize  with  the  employees  profess  to 
see  nothing  of  importance  at  issue,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  con- 
test, while  apparently  over  an  abstract  principle,  it  really  in- 
volves the  right  of  the  laboring  men  to  organize.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  purpose  of  the  trust  to  destroy  labor  organizations,  and 
the  purpose  will  be  relentlessly  pursued  if  the  time  seems  propi- 
tious. It  is  strange  that  any  laboring  man  should  fail  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  private  monopoly  or  give  any  support 
whatever  to  the  enormous  consolidation  of  capital  which  is  now 
going  on.  It  means  death  to  the  wage-earner  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  industrial  independence.  In  a  test  of  endurance 
between  capital  and  labor,  capital  has  every  advantage.  Unless 
all  the  mills  are  completely  unionized  the  trust  can  run  the  non- 
union shops  and  keep  the  union  ones  closed  indefinitely.  The 
trust  can  afford  to  lose  a  year's  dividends  if  necessary,  but  the 
employees  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  y^ear's  work. 

"The  strike  is  at  present  the  laboring  man's  only  protection, 
but  it  is  at  present  a  costly  and  ineffective  one.  The  ballot-box 
affords  the  only  permanent  and  complete  remedy.  If  the  labor- 
ing men  would  march  to  the  polls  and  vote  with  the  party  that 
favors  arbitration  and  opposes  government  by  injunction  and  the 
black  list,  they  would  be  able  to  protect  their  interests  without  a 
resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  strikers  should  be  careful  to  avoid  any 
resort  to  violence.  Among  a  large  number  of  men,  especially 
when  excited,  there  are  apt  to  be  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
use  force,  but  the  wiser  ones  should  restrain  these.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  or  an  attack  on  non-union  men  will  alienate  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  injure  the  cause  of  organized  labor.  While  the 
strike  lasts,  let  it  be  conducted  within  the  law  ;  when  the  strike 
is  over,  let  the  men  remember  to  vote  the  way  they  strike." 


A  HARD  BLOW  TO  SHAFFER. 


—  The  Boston  Herald. 

SNAP-SHOTS    OF    THE    STRIKE    SITUATION. 


GETTING    MIS  AMMUNITION    READY. 

—  The  Denver  News. 
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NEED    OF  A   PARCELS   POST. 

IT  will  probably  be  news  to  many  people  to  learn  that  manu- 
facturers in  England  and  Germany  can  ship  small  articles 
to  .South  America  at  much  less  expense  than  the  American  man- 
ufacturer ;  and  it  may  be  still  more  surprising  to  know  that  a 
German  manufacturer  can  ship  an  eleven-pound  package  from 
Germany  to  any  State  in  the  Union  cheaper  than  it  can  be  shipped 
from  New  York  City.  These  facts  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
length  and  supported  by  figures  in  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Win- 
ter, of  Washington,  that  is  being  sent  out  to  the  press  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Chesman,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Winter  advocates  the  addi- 
tion of  a  parcels  post  to  our  postal  system,  and  the  negotiation 
of  parcels-post  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  We  already  have 
parcels-post  treaties  with  Germany,  Mexico,  and  several  of  the 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  curious  result  that  we  can  send  eleven-pound  parcels  by 
mail  to  those  countries,  and  people  there  can  send  such  parcels 
to  us,  but  people  in  the  United  States  can  not  send  parcels  of 
more  than  four  pounds'  weight  by  mail  to  one  another.  The  list 
of  countries,  too,  with  which  we  have  such  treaties  is  so  small  as 
to  be  of  slight  value,  and  "under  our  present  transportation  fa- 
cilities with  South  America,"  says  Mr.  Winter,  "we  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  reach  the  interior  towns."  He  adds,  by  way  of 
illustration  : 

"There  is  a  business  concern  located  in  Washington  which  has 
correspondents  in  every  foreign  country,  and  which  finds  great 
difficulty  in  holding  its  own  against  foreign  competitors  in  the 
same  line  of  goods,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  avail  itself  of 
the  transportation  facilities  its  foreign  competitors  enjoy,  which 
are  afforded  them  by  the  parcels  post.  A  short  time  ago  this 
company  received  a  small  order  from  a  correspondent  who  re- 
sides in  an  interior  town  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  is 
no  parcels-post  convention  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
the  United  States,  so  the  only  resource  for  the  transportation  of 
this  order  was  via  the  ordinary  ocean  express  lines.  The  pack- 
age weighed  only  3  pounds.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
express  charges  on  this  package  would  be  $6. 30.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  British  Postal  Guide  showed  that,  had  this  company 
been  conducting  its  business  under  the  British  flag,  the  package 
could  have  been  sent  through  to  its  destination  for  2  shillings  4 
pence — the  equivalent  of  57  cents. 

"Any  Mexican  exporter  could  have  sent  n  pounds  for  only  58 
cents,  while  a  German  exporter  could  send  an  11-pouud  package 
to  the  same  place  for  73  cents.  In  other  words,  if  two  articles  of 
commerce  identically  the  same,  each  weighing  3  pounds,  the 
wholesale  price  also  being  the  same,  were  ordered  by  a  person 
residing  at  the  same  place  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  one  ordered 
from  England  by  parcels  post  and  the  other  ordered  from  the 
United  States  by  the  present  American  system  of  transportation, 
these  two  articles  when  placed  on  sale  side  by  side  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  would  show  that  the  American-made  article  would 
cost  just  $5.73  more  than  the  one  the  product  of  English  skill." 

No  new  legislation  by  Congress  would  be  needed  to  extend  the 
parcels-post  treaties  to  every  nation  on  earth.    Says  Mr.  Winter: 

"It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
the  Postmaster-General,  by  and  witli  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  the  power  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  parcels-post  con- 
vention with  any  foreign  government  with  which,  in  his  discre- 
tion, he  may  see  fit  to  treat. 

"This  power  has  been  so  seldom  used  that  those  having  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country  that  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  an  extension  of  the  foreign  parcels  post 
have  become  greatly  exasperated. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  could,  and  no  doubt 
would,  direct  the  Postmaster-General  immediately  to  institute 
negotiations  for  a  parcels-post  convention  with  every  foreign 
government,  both  large  and  small,  if  he  but  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  such  action  on  his  part." 

The  treaty  with  Germany,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
October  1,  1S99,  is  so  framed  that  for  parcels  weighing  less  than 
five  pounds   it  costs  the  American  less  to  send  such  a  package  to 


Germany  than  it  costs  the  German  to  send  one  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  for  parcels  weighing  more  than  five  pounds  the  Ger- 
man lias  the  advantage.  Mr.  Winter  thinks  that  this  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  German  in  the  case  of  the  larger  parcels  is 
grossly  unfair,  and  he  points  out  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  treaty's  operation  (the  only  figures  obtainable  so  far)  we. 
sent  to  Germany  16,250  parcels,  while  Germany  sent  to  the 
United  States  26,500.  "The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many," remarks  Mr.  Winter,  "is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  under  such  a  treaty."  England,  he  notes,  which  has  a 
parcels-post  treaty  with  nearly  every  civilized   nation  on  earth. 


PARCELS  POST  IN  THE  RURAL   DISTRICTS. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

exported  $20,500,000  worth  of  merchandise  through  the  parcels 
post  last  year. 

Coming  now  to  the  need  of  a  domestic  parcels-post  system,  Mr. 
Winter  says: 

"There  are  many  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  any  express  office,  and  consequently  when 
anything  is  sent  to  them  they  must  go  for  it  in  person  or  procure 
the  services  of  some  neighbor  or  friend.  In  rural  localities, 
where  excursions  to  railroad  stations  are  not  an  every-day  occur- 
rence, it  often  proves  very  aggravating  to  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend the  performance  of  important  duties  and  make  a  special 
trip  to  a  distant  express  office  for  one  little  package,  which,  per- 
chance, is  very  much  needed. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  express  companies  are  very  arbitrary 
in  their  dealings  with  their  patrons.  Por  illustration,  if  the  pack- 
age is  not  called  for  within  a  few  hours  after  its  arrival,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  miles  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  may  live 
from  the  express  office,  the  express  agent  is  instructed  by  the  ex- 
press company  to  report  the  same  to  them,  and  they  immediately 
send  the  person  or  firm  who  sent  the  package  a  form  communi- 
cation, reading  about  as  follows:  'Goods  consigned  to  John 
Smith  reported  by  express  agent  at  Jonesboro  as  remaining  on 
hand  uncalled  for.     Please  instruct  us  as  to  disposition.' 

"The  receipt  of  such  a  notice  by  the  party  or  firm  sending  the 
goods  is  very  apt  to  impair  or  affect  the  business  standing  of  the 
party  ordering,  who,  altho  having  no  intention  whatever  of  de- 
faulting in  accepting  the  goods  ordered,  is  confronted  by  embar- 
rassing and  what  almost  seems  actual  evidence  of  Mich  an  inten- 
tion. 

"  Some  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  dig  for  facts  in  the  case 
and  compute  results  has  said  that  the  enormous  sum  of  $90,000,- 
000  is  annually  spent  by  the  people  of  this  country  who  reside  in 
non-railroad  communities,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  package  transportation.  In  no  event  could  the  adoption 
of  a  domestic  parcels  post  be  considered  as  anything  but  a  bril- 
liant stroke  of  national  economy 

"In  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  only  919  express 
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offices,  where  millions  of  packages  are  received  and  despatched 
annually  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  State.     It  is  shown  that  there 
are  5,206  post-offices  or  places  at  which  the  same  packages  would 
be  received  and  despatched  under  the  domestic  parcels-post  plan. 
What  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money  this  would  prove  to  the 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  !     Apply  this  illustration  to  the  whole 
country   and   you    will    begin   to  realize   what    the  parcels  post 
means  to  this  nation.   ...... 

"To  enable  you  better  to  realize  the  immense  convenience  to 
the  people  of  this  country  that  would  result  in  their  being  able 
10  receive  their  packages  at  their  post-offices  instead  of  at  their 
express  offices,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  average  of  only  one  express  office  to  each  179  square  miles  in 
the  United  States,  while  there  is  one»post-office  to  each  54  square 
miies.  This  means  that  each  express  office  has  an  average  of 
3,371  people  to  serve,  who  are  extended  over  179  square  miles, 
while  there  is  an  average  of  856  inhabitants  dependent  on  each 
post-office,  who  are  located  in  54  square  miles." 

That  the  system  would  pay  its  way  is  proved,  Mr.  Winter 
thinks,  by  the  handsome  profits  of  the  British  and  German 
postal  systems,  each  of  which  operates  a  parcels  post.  He  rec- 
kons that  the  parcels  post  in  this  country  would  pay  a  profit  of 
$20,000,000  or  more,  besides  nearly  $100,000,000  that  would  be 
saved  to  the  people  in  the  difference  between  the  parcels-post 
charges  and  the  charges  now  paid  to  private  concerns  for  trans- 
portation. 


MORE   TROUBLE    IN   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

'"P*HE  recent  Venezuela  asphalt  controversy,  out  of  which  our 
*■  Government  emerged  without  finding  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  even  a  show  of  arms,  is  followed  by  what  promises  to  be  a 
much  more  serious  imbroglio,  involving  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  and  furnishing  yet  another  example  of  the  condi- 
tion of  tumult  and  bloodshed  which  seems  to  constitute  the  nor- 
mal state  of  affairs  among  the  South  American  republics.  It  is 
difficult  to  learn  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  few  days  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  for  press  reports 
are  rigidly  censored  and  even  so-called  "official  "  despatches  are 
very  unreliable,  but  it  appears  that  Venezuela  has  been  invaded 
by  a  force  of  6,000  Colombians,  and  that  a  number  of  engage- 
ments have  taken  place  on  both  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  soil. 
Ecuador  is  also  involved  in  the  struggle,  and  Emilio  Fernandez, 
the  leader  of  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists,  has  left  Curasao, 
where  he  has  been  living  in  practical  exile,  to  take  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Venezuela.  The  apparent,  tho  not  official  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  Colombia  has  been  accompanied  by 


thk  Philippines 

coming." 


Vuli    ueuet   let    up  on  that  noise,  the   old  gent    is 
—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


the  withdrawal  of  the  Colombian  Minister  from  Caracas.  The 
manifesto  of  the  Colombian  rebel  leader,  General  Rafael  Uribe- 
Uribe,  who  has  been  a  very  active  participant  in  recent  South 
American  disturbances,  and  whose  rumored  death,  while  right- 
ing on  the  Venezuelan  side  in  the  late  engagements,  is  given 
no  wide  credence,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 
working,  in  collusion  with  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  and 
President  Alfaro  of  Ecuador,  to  achieve  a  federation  of  Ecuador, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia  in  one  state.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  proposed  union  is  the  Colombian  Government,  which  is 
believed  to  have  initiated  the  invasion  of  Venezuela. 

The  political  and  military  situation  is  decidedly  "  bewildering, " 
to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Herran,  the  Colombian  charge 
d'affaires  at  Washington;  tho,  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
points  out,  "the  complication  is  in  all  essentials  typical  of  the 
Latin  republics,  in  which  political  intrigue  has  been  conducted 
for  years  along  military  lines,  and  the  forcible  establishment  of 
a  military  dictatorship  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  naturally 
preceding  a  change  of  administration."  "It  is  alleged,"  adds  the 
same  paper,  "that  the  insurgents  of  one  of  the  republics  are  being 
aided  by  some  of  the  troops  of  the  other.  The  regular  troops  and 
the  insurrectionaries  of  each  of  the  two  countries  seem  likely  to 
divide  against  each  other,  all  four  of  the  belligerent  factions 
thereby  taking  on  two  enemies  apiece."  The  New  York  Trib- 
une, discussing  the  project  of  a  "Great  Colombia,"  such  as  is 
favored  by  Uribe-Uribe,  declares  : 

"There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  am- 
bitious scheme  to  which  General  Uribe-Uribe  has  committed  him- 
self, provided  the  states  concerned  would  accept  it.  The  three 
states  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  were  originally  one. 
It  was  as  one  state  that  they  gained  independence  from  Spain  in 
1S19.  No  doubt  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  intended  and  expected 
them  always  to  remain  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  thus 
remain  one  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  until  1832.  Then  they 
separated  into  three,  and  three  they  have  since  remained.  They 
might  readily  be  reunited  if  they  so  desired.  Their  populations 
are  homogeneous.  Their  constitutions  and  general  systems  are 
alike.  They  all  three  have  the  same  state  religion,  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, and  Colombia  is  only  a  trine  more  tolerant  of  other 
faiths  than  are  the  other  two.  United,  the  three  would  form  a 
large  and  compact  state.  Colombia  has  an  area  of  about  505,000 
square  miles,  Ecuador  of  120,000,  and  Venezuela  of  594,000,  a 
total  of  1,210,000  square  miles.  Colombia's  population  is  about 
4.500,000,  Ecuador's  1,500,000,  and  Venezuela's  3,000.000,  a  total 
of  9,000,000.  The  'Great  Colombia'  would  therefore  be  the 
third  state  of  South  America  in  area  and  the  second  in  popula- 
tion. It  would  rank  with  Brazil  and  Argentina  to  form  the  'big 
three  '  of  the  continent. 

"It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  one  state  would  be  any 
more  peaceful,  stable,  prosperous,  or  progressive  than  the  three. 
If  three  or  four  million  people  can  not  get  along  without  revolu- 
tions, nine  millions  can  not.  Still  more  doubtful  is  it  whether  a 
lasting  union  can  be  formed  through  the  means  adopted  by  Gen- 
eral Uribe." 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  appealed  to  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  to  protect  American  interests  on  the 
isthmus,  and  in  response  thereto  sent  the  gunboat  Machias  to 
Colon.  The  cruiser  Ranger  has  been  ordered  to  Panama,  and 
the  battle-ship  Iowa  is  also  being  held  in  readiness.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  in  accord  with  treaty  provisions 
that  compel  the  keeping  open  of  the  right  of  transit  across  the 
isthmus,  and  it  is  not  generally  believed  that  any  further  en- 
tanglement of  this  country  will  result.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  : 

"The  United  States  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  politics  of  the  two  South  American  countries  whose 
internal  and  external  quarrels  are  darkening  the  horizon.  If 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  insist  upon  coming  to  blows  they  will 
just  have  to  fight  it  out  between  themselves.  Their  peculiar 
politics  constitute  no  business  of  ours.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
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to  believe  that  intervention  will  be  threatened  from  any  other 
direction." 

The  New  York  Herald,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  an  aggres- 
sive policy,  and  thinks  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
"impose  its  authority  upon  the  combatants."     It  says  : 

"From  a  commercial  standpoint  energetic  measures  are  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  vast  interests  involved  ;  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  because  prompt  action  would  probably  prevent  further 
bloodshed,  thirty-five  thousand  lives  having  been  sacrificed  al- 
ready in  the  Colombian  upheaval  of  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
from  a  diplomatic  standpoint  from  the  certainty  that  a  decided 
attitude  now  would  indispose  any  European  power  to  intrigue 
with  Central  American  governments  for  territorial  concessions 
disguised  as  leases  of  ports,  islands,  etc 

"  It  is,  in  short,  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  right,  of  the  United  States 
to  see  that  the  disturbance  in  Central  America  be  circumscribed 
within  an  area  that  can  involve  no  danger  to  European  interests, 
and  if  the  employment  of  land  and  naval  forces  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  object  they  should  be  employed  unhesitatingly." 


things  essential  to  '  success, '  viz.,  first,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Kansas  City  platform  ;  second,  the  nomination  of  candidates 
who  (]o  not  believe  in  that  platform  ;  and,  third,  the  selection  of 
a  national  committee  composed  of  men  who  either  opposed  the 
ticket  in  1896  or  gave  it  passive  support.  Why  ostracize  the  best 
men  in  the  party?     Why  place  a  premium  on  disloyalty?  " 


PENNSYLVANIA     AND     VIRGINIA     DEMOCRATS 
AND    MR.    BRYAN. 

THE  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  free  silver  and  Mr.  Bryan  that  is 
apparent  in  some  of  the  Democratic  state  platforms  this 
year  seemed  to  bring  out  more  comment  from  the  Republican 
and  Independent  papers  than  from  the  press  of  the  Democratic 
Party  itself.  The  latest  Democratic  state  conventions  to  frame 
platforms  met  last  week  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrats  indorsed  in  a  general  way  the  party  leaders 
"from  Jefferson  to  Bryan,"  and  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats 
confined  their  platform  declarations  entirely  to  state  issues,  ignor- 
ing national  affairs  and  leaders  entirely.  The  Pennsylvania 
Democrats  arraigned  the  Republican  state  government  in  scath- 
ing terms,  declaring  that  "every  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment is  honeycombed  with  profligacy,  dishonesty,  and  reckless 
disregard  of  constitutional  and  moral  obligations,"  and  that  "the 
sanctity  of  law,  the  obligations  of  official  oaths,  and  the  demands 
of  common  honesty  "  are  thrust  aside  by  the  insatiate  greed  of 
the  Republican  "ring"  for  money — an  arraignment  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press  and  other  anti-Quay  Republican  papers  think  is 
not  beyond  the  truth.  The  Press  says  of  the  platform's  silence 
0:1  silver  and  Bryan  : 

"  Five  Democratic  state  conventions  have  this  year  taken 
virtually  the  same  position,  namely,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  most  cases  Mr.  Bryan  and  free 
silver  have  been  ignored.  But  in  Ohio  Bryan's  name  was  jeered 
and  in  Virginia  notice  was  openly  served  on  him  that  he  must 
surrender  the  leadership  of  the  party.  The  Democratic  state 
conventions  yet  to  assemble  this  year  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Iowa  will  undoubtedly  take  a  similar  attitude,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  if  he  has  not  already,  that 
the  day  of  his  primacy  is  over. 

"With  Mr.  Bryan  must  go  the  free-silver  issue.  It  has  been 
treated  with  the  same  contemptuous  silence  as  he,  and  like  him 
it  can  have  no  resurrection.  These  facts  in  the  new  political  sit- 
uation have  been  made  evident  by  the  Democratic  state  conven- 
tions held  in  1901." 

Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  says  of  the  reorganization  movement: 

"The  loyal  Democrats  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  recent 
campaigns  and  who  have  made  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  support 
Democratic  principles  ought  to  learn  something  of  the  meaning 
of  reorganization  by  running  over  the  list  of  suggested  Presi- 
dential candidates.  Among  the  men  who  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1896  and  in  1900  (not  because  of  party  regularity 
but  because  of  conviction)  were  some  of  the  best,  bravest,  and 
truest  Democrats  ever  known,  and  yet  none  of  them  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  The  reorganizers  want 
'harmony,'  and  their  method  of  securing  it  is  to  place  under  the 
ban  all  who  believe  in  the  creed  of  the  party  as  promulgated  by 
recent  national  conventions.     The  reorganizers   consider  three 


TEMPORARY   DISFRANCHISEMENT   FOR 
DRUNKARDS. 

WHILE  various  States  are  making  the  franchise  dependent 
upon  education,  property,  and  the  right  kind  of  grand- 
fathers, a  Massachusetts  clergyman  suggests  that  a  man's  vote 
be  made  to  depend  on  his  keeping  sober.  "Our  wise  rulers  have 
ordained,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Prescott  of  the  Parkman  Street  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Dorchester,  Mass,  "that  a  man  who  gets  drunk 
shall  be  fined,  and  that  if  he  can  not  pay  his  fine  he  must  go  to 
jail  for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  While  there  he  has  plenty  to  eat 
and  nothing  to  do,  but  his  poor,  disgraced  wife  and  ragged  chil- 
dren must  shift  for  themselves  and  bear  the  burden."  Dr.  Pres- 
cott continues : 

"If  I  had  the  making  of  the  laws,  I  would  disfranchise  such  a 
man  for  a  year  and  show  him  that,  in  order  to  be  classed  as  a 
respectable  citizen,  he  must  act  respectably  and  have  respect  for 
himself.  If  he  got  drunk  again,  I  would  simply  double  his  pun- 
ishment. This  would  result  in  a  good  many  less  votes  being 
cast  on  election  day,  but  I  think  that  after  a  while  both  the 
drunkards  and  the  saloon-keepers  would  get  rather  tired  of  it." 

The  Boston  Transcript  regards  the  plan  as  "certainly  worth 
trying,"  but  takes  exceptions  to  Dr.  Prescott's  reflection  upon 
the  saloon-keepers,  who,  'The  Transcript  believes,  look  upon 
drunkenness  "with  decided  disapproval."     It  says: 

"It  is  open  to  question  whether  disfranchisement  would  in  it- 
self have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  slave  of  drink.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  is  already  so  lost  in  self-respect  that  it  would  not 
bother  him  at  all  to  place  upon  him  this  mark  of  disrespectabil- 
ity.  Its  severest  effect  upon  him  might  be  that  it  took  from  him 
comfortable  board  and  lodgings  for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  But  to 
his  family  at  least,  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
unjust  system,  and  it  might  result  beneficially  upon  the  drunk- 
ard himself.     It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  worth  the  trying. 

"We  must  take  exception,  however,  to  Mr.  Prescott's  imputa- 
tion upon  the  saloon-keepers  that  they  are  the  gainers  by  drunk- 
enness, or  that  they  look  upon  it  with  approval.  We  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  respectable  liquor  dealer  (and  only  respec- 
table men  should  be  given  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor) 
looks  upon  drunkenness  with  decided  disapproval.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  disagreeable  to  have  dealings  with  drunken  men,  and 
they  are  sure  to  bring  a  saloon  into  disrepute,  and  to  prevent 
respectable  men  from  visiting  it.  So  upon  the  low  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents  alone,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  average  sa- 
loon-keeper would  be  glad,  if  he  could  manage  them,  to  make 
drunkards  what  are  called  'moderate  drinkers,'  and  therefore 
steadier  and  more  profitable  customers.  Drunkards  are  only  a 
nuisance  to  saloon-keepers  and  seriously  injure  business  for 
them." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Thk  match  trust  is  not  afraid  of  strikes.  The  more  the  merrier. —  The 
New  York  World. 

WHAT  the  South  American  people  need  is  a  John  Pietpont  Morgan  to  syn- 
dicate them.  — /'//<'  Washington  Post. 

It  may  turn  out  yet  that  Xeely  will  sue  the  Government  for  false  im- 
prisonment.—  The  Indianapolis  N< 

IF  Venezuela  and  Columbia  are  not  careful  they  will  get  into  trouble 
with  each  other  one  of  these  days. — The  Chicago  News. 

SANTOS-DUMONT  has  demonstrated  that  the  great  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation is  to  find  a  soft  spot  to  fall  upon. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

WHEN  the  isthmian  canal  is  completed  passengers  can  sit-on  the  deck  of 
ships  in  transit  and  enjoy  a  revolution  on  either  side..—  The  X,  :;■  Yorh  World. 

COUNT  VON  Wai  DF.KSEE  is  being- decorated  on  the  theory  that  he  could 
have  done  something  had  he  arrived  in  China  on  time. —  The  Baltimore 
American. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   COMING   DRAMATIC    SEASON. 

MR.  CHARLES  FROHMAN,  the  Napoleon  (or  should  one 
say  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan?)  of  the  dramatic  world,  is 
back  from  Europe  with  announcements  of  interest  to  all  theater- 
goers. Sara  Bernhardt  will  play  Romeo  to  Miss  Maude  Adams's 
Juliet,  and  play  it  in  English.  William  Gillette  will  play  Ham- 
let. Virginia  Harned  will  shine  as  a  new  star  in  "Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes."  Here  is  Mr.  Frohman's  statement  in  detail,  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  (New  York  Sun)  : 

"Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  will  start  a  twenty  weeks' 
tour  at  the  Knickerbocker  in  October,  using  '  Coriolanus, '  '  Mme. 
Sans  Gene  '  and  other  plays.  I  have  a  two-year  contract  with 
Charles  Hawtrey,  who  will  bring  a  company  of  thirty,  including 
Jessie  Bateman,  Bella  Pateman,  and  Robert  Pateman.  He  will 
open  at  the  Garrick  on  October  7  with  'A  Message  from  Mars," 
which  he  has  played  for  two  consecutive  seasons  in  London.  I 
have  also  an  arrangement  with  Charles  Wyndham  by  which  he 
is  to  decide  by  October  1  whether  he  will  undertake  an  American 
Lour  under  my  direction,  with  Mary  Moore  and  their  entire  com- 
pany, to  begin  in  New  York  in  January.  I  have  made  an  offer 
to  John  Hare,  and  it  will  probably  be  accepted,  which  will  bring 
him  to  New  York  a  year  from  this  October  with  a  specially  se- 
lected company  to  play  the  entire  season  at  the  Savoy  Theater, 
producing  all  of  the  old  Robertsonian  comedies. 

."Only  the  early  dates  of  my  New  York  theaters  have  been 
finally  settled.  I  will  open  the  Empire  on  September  2  with  John 
Drew  in  Cap.  Robert  Marshall's  comedy  of  'The  Second  in 
Command. '  The  Empire  Stock  Company,  with  Margaret  Anglin 
and  Charles  Ricnman  as  leaders,  will  follow  the  Drew  engage- 
ment. The  first  play  will  be  H.  V.  Esmond's  '  The  Wilderness.' 
The  Garrick  will  reopen  in  August  with 'Are  You  a  Mason?' 
followed  by  a  revival  of  '  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines, ' 
"with  Ethel  Barrymore.  Then  Mr.  Hawtrey's  engagement  com- 
mences. A  Klaw  and  Erlanger  production  will  open  the  Madi- 
son Square,  followed  by  William  Collier  in  a  new  play.  Edward 
H.  Sothern  will  start  at  the  Garden  in  September,  after  which  I 
will  make  special  productions  there.  William  Faversham,  ma- 
king his  debut  as  a  star  under  my  management,  will  reopen  the 
Criterion  in  August  in  'A  Royal  Rival.'  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will 
succeed  him  and  then  Julia  Marlowe  will  occupy  the  Criterion. 
I  will  open  the  Savoy  with  a  new  comedy,  with  Isabel  Irving  and 
E.  M.  Holland  in  the  principal  roles,  or  a  new  Paul  Potter  play. 
'  La  Veine  '  will  follow  either  that  I  decide  upon. 

"After  Sir  Henry  living's  engagement  at  the  Knickerbocker, 
Maude  Adams  will  begin  her  New  York  season  with  a  new  play 
by  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  will  also  make  the  production  intended  for 
last  year  of  'As  You  Like  It.'  Miss  Adams  is  in  a  little  village 
in  the  interior  of  France  and  will  return  to  America  in  three 
weeks.  William  Gillette  will  follow  her  at  the  Knickerbocker  in 
'Hamlet.'  Annie  Russell  comes  to  the  Lyceum  in  November  in 
'A  Royal  Family'  with  the  same  company  she  had  last  year,  and 
Captain  Marshall's  comedy  will  be  followed  by  a  new  play. 
Clyde  Fitch  is  writing  a  comedy  for  Miss  Russell  which  he  hopes 
to  have  ready  in  time  for  her  Lyceum  season.  William  H.  Crane 
begins  his  second  season  under  my  management  in  '  David  Ha- 
rum  '  in  October.  In  the  same  month  Virginia  Harned  will  be- 
come a  star  under  my  management  in  'Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.' 
"Among  the  new  plays  secured  are  :  A  comedy  by  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones,  the  principal  part  to  be  played  in  London  by  Lena 
Ashwell  ;  a  comedy  by  A.  W.  Pinero,  which  I  shall  first  produce 
in  London  ;  a  new  play  by  Augustus  Thomas  called  'Colorado,' 
which  I  shall  produce  at  Wallack's  in  November,  and  a  new  play 
by  Edward  E.  Kidder  called  'Sky  Farm,'  which  I  will  do  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  I  am  also  to  have  new  plays  by  Captain  Mar- 
shall, Basil  Hood,  H.  V.  Esmond,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  R.  C. 
Carton,  the  author  of  '  Lord  and  Lady  Algy. '  Mr.  Carton's  play 
is  to  be  done  first  at  the  Criterion  Theater,  London.  I  have  also 
Alfred  Capus's  comedy  'La  Veine, '  which  is  the  biggest  success 
in  Paris  since  '  Frou  Frou.'  I  have  also  'La  Petite  Foncton- 
nier, '  by  the  same  author,  'Mice  and  Men,'  by  Mrs.  Ryley ; 
'The  Noble  Lord,'  by  Captain  Marshall,  and  this  will  be  done 
with   a   new    Marshall    one-act  play  similar   to    his  'Shades  of 


Night, '  which  made  such  an  impression  at  the  Lyceum  last  year. 
I  have  secured  "Twin  Sisters,'  the  German  comedy  which  was 
so  successful  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater;  a  dramatization  of 
Anstey's'  Magic  Bottle,'  by  himself,  also  his  present  London 
success,  'The  Man  from  Blankley's, '  which  will  be  held  for 
Charles  Hawtrey.  I  have  also  brought  home  Haddon  Cham- 
bers's 'The  Awakening, '  and  a  new  play  by  him.  Clyde  Fitch 
has  delivered  his  newest  play,  '  D'Orsay,  the  Dandy, '  and  I  have 
arranged  to  have  this  done  in  London  by  Beerbohm  Tree." 

Among  the  novels  that  have  been  or  will  be  dramatized  are 
"Eben  Holden,"  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  and  "Mr. 
Dooley."  Other  dramatizations  not  under  Mr.  Frohman's  man- 
agement will  be  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  with  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field; "The  Forest  Lovers,"  with  Miss  Bertha  Galland  ;  and 
"The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  with  Miss  Julia  Marlowe. 


HENRYK   SIENK1EWICZ   AND   WHAT   HE 
STANDS   FOR. 

FT  is  not  as  "the  author  of  '  Quo  Vadis'  "  that  the  name  of 
*■  Sienkiewicz  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered,  altho 
that  is  the  title  (in  America  at  least)  by  which  he  is  most  popu- 
larly known.  It  is  rather,  says  Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  as 
the  man  who  made  his  country  known  to  the  world,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Trilogy  of  Polish  novels,  that  Sienkiewicz  claims  the 
affection  and  homage  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Van  Norman  con- 
tributes to  the  magazine  number  of  The  Outlook  (August)  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Sienkiewicz  at  his  summer  cottage  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  To  the  American,  the  Englishman,  the 
Germans,  we  are  told,  the  Polish  author  is  "a  masterly  weaver 
of  fascinating,  powerful,  realistic  romances."  To  the  Pole  he  is 
all  this  and  much  more  : 

"He  is  his  country's  first  adequate  interpreter  to  the  world, 
and  his  works  are  the  mirror  in  which  '  Sarmatia  sees  her  stren- 
uous, beautiful  self.'  To  an  audience  larger,  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  more  generally  intelligent  than  that  of  any  other 
living  author— with  the  possible  exception  of  Tolstoy — he  says: 
'Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  present  Poland.  This  is  not  mere 
story-telling,  literary  portraiture,  romance-building.  This  is  a 
great  people — Poland,  with  all  her  magnificent  virtues,  all  her 
lamentable  shortcomings.  Permit  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
present  to  you  Poland. ' 

"In  Cracow,  in  Warsaw,  in  Posen,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the 
ancient  Polish  commonwealth,  it  is  the  same  story  one  hears 
everywhere — Henryk  Sienkiewicz  is  absolute  master  of  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  He  looms  up  as  the  most  precious,  the  most 
representative,  national  figure.  In  all  his  Polish  works  it  is  the 
same.  The  Poles  find  in  them  their  patriotic  credo.  They  are 
Poland  crystallized  into  literature.  They  are  more.  They  con- 
tain the  promise  of  a  future,  the  germ  of  the  national  regenera- 
tion." 

Of  the  novelist's  personality  the  writer  says  : 

"A  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  plentitude  of  his  pow- 
ers, hearty,  cordial,  and  courteous,  slightly  reserved  at  times, 
always  modest  and  unassuming;  a  man  of  the  middle  height, 
with  a  kindly,  honest  face  and  quiet  manners,  with  now  and  then 
the  almost  hunted  look  of  one  who  fears  the  'lionizer' — such 
was,  in  brief,  the  impression  made  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  when 
I  first  saw  him.  His  was  a  most  winning  personality,  with  sim- 
ple, natural  dignity,  and  an  utter  lack  of  pose." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Sienkiewicz  is  so  modest  that  the  interviewer  had 
to  make  a  search  among  the  "biography  pigeon-holes  "  of  sev- 
eral Warsaw  newspapers  before  he  could  ascertain  anything 
about  the  early  career  and  literary  struggles  of  the  novelist,  from 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  extract  personal  details  "by  any 
means  known  to  the  diplomat's  art  or  the  journalist's  craft." 
What  he  did  learn  the  writer  sets  forth  as  follows  : 

"Like  most  eminent  literary  men,  his  beginnings  were  ar- 
duous   and    discouraging.     From    his   mother,   Stephani    Cieci- 
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szewska,  who  was  a  poetess  of  taste  and  culture,  he  inherited  a 
taste  for  literature.  He  wrote  a  series  of  critical  articles  in  1869, 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  but  they  attracted  no  attention.  The 
next  year  he  tried  a  novel,  but  that  met  a  fate  strangely  appro- 
priate to  its  title — 'In  Vain.'  No  one  credited  him  with  talent, 
and  he  lost  heart.  In  the  year  of  our  Centennial  he  came  to  this 
country  and  joined  Madame  Modjeska's  famous  colony  of  expa- 
triated Poles  in  California.  Then  came  his  sketches  of  travel  in 
America.  '  I  know  the  great  West  of  America  as  a  traveler 
only, '  he  said.  Here  I  fancied  I  could  detect  the  faintest  apolo- 
getic touch  to  the  voice.  Perhaps  the  novelist  has  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  sensitiveness  of  Americans  to  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished foreigners,  like  Dickens  and  himself,  who  have  seemed 
hasty  in  their  generalizations  of  America  '  as  seen  from  a  car 
window.'  Mr.  Sienkiewicz's  reference  to  pigs  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  somehow  lingers  unpleasantly  in  the  memory." 

Many  of  the  characters  in  the  famous  Trilogy  were  actual  his- 
toric verities.  But  some  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  of  the 
romances,  the  novelist  declares,  especially  Zagloba  and  Podbi- 
pienta,  were  types  of  people  or  classes.  Mr.  Van  Norman  ques- 
tioned him  on  this  point,  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

'"  Aside  from  the  historical  characters  in  the  Trilogy,  yon  have 
given  us  a  number  of  types,  have  you  not? '  I  asked.  '  If  Skshe- 
tuski,  Hmelnitski,  Vishnyevetski,  Kmita,  and  Radziwill  were 
actual  figures  of  history,  wdiat  of  Zagloba,  of  Podbipienta,  of 
Volodiyovski? ' 

"'  Michael  Volodiyovski  was  an  actual  character.  There  was 
a  knight  of  that  name,  known  far  and  wide  as  "the  best  soldier 
of  the  Commonwealth."  The  manner  of  his  death,  including  the 
dramatic  visit  of  Sobieski  at  his  funeral,  are  historic  verities. 
The  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  Kamenetz  in  Podolia  happened 
just  as  I  have  pictured  it.' 

'"And  Zagloba?  ' 

"  '  Zagloba  is  a  type,  particularly  common  at  the  time  of  which 
I  have  written,  altho  I  know  many  Zaglobas  to-day  in  Lithuania, 
and  even  here  in  Galicia. ' 

"Boastful  yet  brave,  crafty  in  council,  sharp  and  witty  of 
tongue,  drinking  by  the  bucket  rather  than  by  the  glass,  with  an 
appetite  like  that  of  the  boars  of  his  native  forests,  cheerful  in 
the  face  of  adverse  fortune,  with  a  humor  and  kindliness  quite 
unique,  the  old  noble  has  no  analog  in  any  literature,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff.  I  suggested  the 
similarity  to  Mr.  Sienkiewicz. 

'"If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  comparison, '  he  said, 'I 
think  that  Zagloba  is  a  better  character  than  Falstaff.  At  heart 
the  old  noble  was  a  good  fellow.  He  would  fight  bravely  when 
it  became  necessary,  whereas  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  a 
coward  and  a  poltroon.' 

"A  happier  comparison,  perhaps,  is  that  of  a  German  critic, 
who  calls  Zagloba  a  second  Ulysses.  Indeed,  the  old  noble  glo- 
ried in  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  wily  Greek.  In  strata- 
gems and  deceptions,  in  outwitting  or  placating  the  enemy,  in 
making  foes  love  each  other  by  false  yet  plausible  honeyed 
speeches,  for  withering  sarcasm,  Zagloba  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
pared with  Homer's  vir  incomparabilis — having  the  advantage 
of  kindliness  and  humor,  which  the  Greek  did  not  have. 

'"  And  what  of  simple,  chivalrous  Podbipienta,  the  long  Lithu- 
anian knight? ' 

"'Podbipienta  is  a  fantasy,  but  a  true  type.  In  him  we  see 
Lithuania.' 

"To  those  who  know  the  Lithuanian  type,  the  fidelity  of  the 
artist  in  depicting  Podbipienta  is  wonderful.  Large  of  limb  and 
heart,  simple  but  strong  of  mind,  taciturn,  even  moody  at  times, 
generous,  patient,  relentless  when  his  mind  was  once  made  up 
( waiting  years  to  fulfil  his  vow  to  cut  off  the  three  Turkish  heads) 
— Pan  Longin  is  Lithuania  personified." 

Of  the  Trilogy  as  literature,  Mr.  Van  Norman  quotes  an  Eng- 
lish critic  who  has  characterized  Sienkiewicz  as  "Scott  and  Du- 
mas rolled  into  one,  with  the  added  humor  of  Cervantes,  and  at 
times  the  strength  of  Shakespeare,"  and  adds : 

"With  the  tragic,  tense,  bloody  history  of  his  country  as  a 
cyclopean  background,  he  has  swept  with  bold,  beautiful  lines, 
and  his  brush  has  limned  a  marvelous  picture.     Battle,  adven- 


ture, heroism,  virile  conflict,  are  the  strokes  that  stand  out,  but 
the  eurythmy  that  dominates  the  entire  picture,  the  light  that 
suffuses  the  canvas,  is  that  of  love.  Sienkiewicz  knows,  with 
an  exquisite  knowledge  which  finds  at  once  the  vital  point  of 
every  situation,  that  love  is  and  should  be  the  mainspring,  the 
soul,  of  the  novel.  He  is  not  afraid  of  his  theme.  His  charac- 
ters are  not  '  goody-goodies. '  They  are  far  from  being  carpet- 
knights  or  shepherdesses  of  Arcady.  Occasionally,  for  one  shud- 
dering second,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  most  brutal  depths  in  his 
men.  They  are  always  strong  and  virile.  He  never  shrinks 
from  physical  love,  but  when  he  touches  it  he  doe>  so  incident- 
ally, lightly,  and  then  passes.  The  imagination  is  never  soiled 
by  his  scenes  or  characters.  His  conception  of  love  is  always 
high,  noble,  and  pure." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Van  Norman  says  : 

"The  novels  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  have  been  translated  into 
almost  every  civilized  tongue.  Sixteen  of  his  books  are  now 
(1900)  in  English,  thirty-nine  in  Russian,  fifteen  in  German, 
fourteen  in  Bohemian,  nine  in  Italian,  eight  in  French,  three  in 
Swedish,  one  in  Spanish,  one  in  Portuguese,  one  in  Greek,  two 
in  Armenian,  and  some  of  the  shorter  stories  in  other  less  impor- 
tant tongues.  In  Russia  he  is  read  more  than  any  other  author 
— not  excepting  Tolstoy.  Russians  know  Polish  history,  and. 
moreover,  in  the  romances  the  two  peoples  are  never  at  enmity. 
Was  this  a  clever  diplomatic  stroke  of  the  novelist,  or  was  it 
merely  a  coincidence? " 


AMERICAN  ART  AWARDS  AT  THE  PAN- 
AMERICAN. 

IN  the  Hall  of  Fine  Arts  at  Buffalo  about  800  paintings  by 
American  artists  are  on  exhibition.  The  committee  on 
awards  has  granted  about  180  prizes  for  paintings,  and  for  the 
entire  exhibit  of  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  and  drawings. 
277  prizes  have  been  granted.  The  committee  justifies  this  large 
number  of  awards  as  follows  : 

"The  jury  of  awards  for  the  division  of  fine  arts  has  to  report 
that  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts  in  the  present  exposition  is  the 
most  complete  and  representative  exhibition  of  American  art  ever 
yet  got  together.  Almost  all  the  works  collected  were  solicited 
for  the  exhibition  by  the  director  of  fine  arts,  and  no  unsolicited 
work  was  accepted  without  the  approval  of  an  expert  profes- 
sional jury,  so  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  work  of  art  in  this 
collection  is  of  itself  a  certificate  of  merit.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  seemed  necessary  to  the  jury  to  make  a  very  large 
number  of  recommendations  or  awards,  in  order  to  do  even  par- 
tial justice  to  the  work  exhibited." 

This  explanation  does  not,  however,  avert  criticism.  The  Hart- 
ford Times,  while  admitting  that  the  awards  are  fairly  made, 
if  it  be  conceded  that  so  many  of  them  had  to  be  given,  says  : 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  cause  of  art  would  have 
been  advanced  by  giving  one  medal  where  a  dozen  have  been 
given.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  honor  in  the  award  ; 
at  present  it  is  rather  that  those  who  got  nothing  are  more  ag- 
grieved than  if  only  a  few  had  been  chosen  for  distinction  ;  those 
who  have  awards  feel  that  there  is  no  great  merit  in  being  put  in 
a  large  class  to  which  most  of  them  feel  they  are  already  known 
to  belong,  and  the  few  who  might  naturally  have  hoped  to  find 
their  names  in  a  much  smaller  list  wish  they  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  contest  under  such  terms.  Commercially  the  plan 
followed  may  be  a  good  one.  It  advertises  the  exhibition  and  it 
advertises  a  large  number  of  artists,  but  from  the  other  point  of 
view  the  plan  leaves  much  to  be  desired." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  comments  to  the  same  effect : 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  artists  thus  honored  will 
hold  the  distinction  cheap.  Many  will  feel  that  if  the  average 
of  our  painting  is  really  so  high,  the  better  plan  would  be,  in  rec- 
ognition of  so  gratifying  a  consummation,  to  place  all  exhibit 
from  the  United  States  hors  concours,  and  reserve  mere  medals 
and  mentions  for  the  less  advanced  nations.  To  give  everybody 
medals  and  mention  seems  to  show  an  undue  distrust  of  the  in- 
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ward  grace,  and  an  exaggerated  solicitude  for  the  outward  sign. 
While  we  most  of  us  are  brave  enough  to  bear  whatever  distinc- 
tion is  thrust  upon  us,  certainly  a  good  score  of  competent  paint- 
ers must  rub  their  eyes  to  find  themselves  in  the  gold-medal  class 
with  John  La  Farge,  Winslow  Homer,  Whistler,  and  Sargeant ; 
and  certainly  if  twenty-six  Grands  Prix  were  enough  for  the 
world  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  thirty-three  gold  medals  are  too 
man}r  for  all  America." 

A  special  diploma  and  medal  of  honor  were  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the 
sculptor,  in  view  of  the  "extraordinary  and  altogether  excep- 
tional merit"  of  his  work.  "To  this,"  says  the  Hartford  Times, 
"no  one,  we  think,  objects,  not  even  the  other  sculptors  in  the 
competition  "  ;  and  The  Evening  Post  thinks  that  this  part  of 
the  decision  "will  be  applauded  by  all  who  know  the  high  seri- 
ousness and  exquisite  artistry  of  his  work." 


AN  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

MR.  W.  S.  HARWOOD,  an  American  newspaper  writer,  has 
been  wandering  among  the  bookstalls  of  London,  exam- 
ining the  wares  thereon  displayed,  and  he  reaches  a  pessimistic 
opinion  of  the  English  periodical.  In  the  New  York  Times  Sat- 
urday  Review  he  writes  : 

"  Outside  of  some  of  the  larger  railway  station-stalls,  I  did  not 
find  a  place  where  any  special  interest  was  shown  in  English  or 
Scotch  periodicals  of  high  merit.  Indeed,  but  seldom  did  I  find 
a  stall  offering  for  sale  a  single  representative  review,  while 
many  seemed  to  have  but  slight  demand  for  the  few  high-grade 
magazines  of  London. 

"In  most  cases  the  proprietor  would  say  that  the  better  class  of 
publications  were  not  on  sale  because  largely  they  were  taken  by 
subscription,  by  the  year  ;  but  when  pressed  to  know  why  there 
was  not  a  liberal  month-to-month  sale  of  such  publications,  as  is 
the  case  in  similar  publications  in  the  United  States,  he  would 
reply,  sometimes  testily,  sometimes  half  angrily,  sometimes 
shamefacedly,  that,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  high-class  pub- 
lications were  for  the  slender  circle  of  the  few — the  millions  cared 
nothing  for  them." 

As  a  class  of  paintings  sold  to  a  nation,  continues  the  writer, 
establishes  that  nation's  standard  of  art,  so  the  literature  most 
widely  sold  establishes  the  general  literary  standards  of  taste. 
Studying  the  English  periodicals,  Mr.  Harwood  found  first,  as 
to  exteriors,  that  they  "were  printed  upon  paper  of  the  flimsiest 
quality,  hardly  up  to  that  in  use  in  a  backwoods  newspaper 
office.  The  presswork  was  execrable,  even  more  noticeably 
poor."     He  adds : 

"The  illustrations,  an  important  feature  of  a  magazine  in  these 
days,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  mournfully  amateurish, 
but  inartistically  amateurish.  In  drawing,  in  illumination  of  the 
text,  in  reproduction,  they  were  alike  miserable.  I  can  see  some 
occasion  for  this  in  the  statement  of  a  very  weil-known  art  editor 
of  London,  connected  with  one  of  the  better  publications.  He 
told  me  one  day  in  conversation  of  the  surprise  expressed  by  a 
young  American  artist  on  learning  that  the  editor  would  not  pay 
one-third  as  much  for  some  illustrations  under  consideration  be- 
tween them  as  the  artist  would  have  received  for  the  same  pic- 
tures at  the  hands  of  any  editor  of  a  publication  in  the  United 
States  of  corresponding  prominence." 

The  second  and  most  important  point  noticed  by  Mr.  Harwood 
was  the  character  of  the  contents  : 

"Should  one  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  mind  of  the 
English  masses,  of  the  London  masses  in  particular,  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  any  coherent  train  of  thought,  characterization  of 
the  contents  of  these  periodicals  would  be  idle  ;  but  if  one  holds 
that  this  mind  is  still  capable  of  excellent  mental  processes,  then 
the  situation  deserves  attention.  Take  up  any  one  of  these 
widely  circulated  publications,  representative  of  the  mental  food 
of  the  London  millions.     It  has  many  curious  features.     One  of 


them  is  the  recital  of  abnormal  events,  not  in  attractive  literary 
form  ;  rather  in  a  bald  and  humdrum  style,  an  ugly  recital  of 
freakish  happenings,  the  more  grotesque  or  horrible  the  better. 
Other  of  the  articles,  dealing  with  historical  or  scientific  subjects, 
show  their  sad  indenture  to  the  cyclopedias.  Again,  there  ap- 
pears the  evidence  of  a  positive  craze,  pictorially  as  well  as  in 
the  text,  for  the  eccentric  and  uncanny,  suggesting  how  impor- 
tant a  part  the  two-headed  calf  plays  in  current  English  litera- 
ture. There  is  also  a  hodge-podge  of  personalities  concerning 
actors,  actresses,  and  politicians,  with  now  and  then  mention  of 
a  statesman  ;  a  sickening,  uninterrupted  flow  of  adulatory  com- 
ment on  the  inconsequential  movements  of  royalty,  together  with 
a  more  or  less  silly  attack  on  British  or  continental  foibles 
through  the  medium  of  a  rather  flaccid  satire." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harwood  writes  : 

"That  which  the  United  States  has  in  abundance,  England  has 
in  leanness.  While  in  the  United  States  many  strong,  clean,  en- 
riching magazines  are  on  the  stalls  month  by  month  and  week 
by  week,  not  only  exposed  for  sale  in  the  large  cities,  but  in 
every  wayside  town  as  well,  supplemented  by  the  enormous  out- 
put of  the  regular  subscription  lists,  in  England  the  literary  food 
offered  to  the  millions  is  either  froth  or  scum  or  an  unvitalized 
mixture  of  both." 


CLASSICISM    DISCARDED    IN    RUSSIAN 
EDUCATION. 

'  1~)  EFORM"  is  now  the  watchword  in  educational   life  in 

-*-^-  Russia.  The  student  riots,  it  will  be.  remembered,  pro- 
duced a  determination  in  governmental  circles  to  reorganize  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,  the  Czar  himself  instructing  the 
new  minister  of  that  department,  Vannovski,  to  apply  radical 
remedies  to  the  evils  the  disorders  had  disclosed. 

University  reform  is  still  under  preliminary  and  general  dis- 
cussion, but  in  secondary  education  a  great  step  has  already 
been  taken.  A  special  commission,  appointed  by  the  minister  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  curricula  and  methods  of  gymnasia 
and  the  "  real  "  schools,  with  the  view  of  adapting  them  to  modern 
needs  and  modern  ideas,  has  concluded  its  labors  and  submitted 
a  report  which  the  liberals  hail  with  keen  delight  as  a  realization 
of  their  long-desired  reform. 

Briefly  stated,  the  commission  advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school  by  ban- 
ishing the  classical  languages  from  the  former,  where  they  have 
been  obligatory  and  even  predominant.  Without  the  classical 
languages  no  one  could  enter  a  university.  The  conservatives 
have  set  great  store  by  this  feature  of  gymnasia,  in  which  sci- 
ence, modem  literature,  and  living  languages  were  almost  wholly 
neglected.  Hereafter,  Greek  is  to  be  eliminated  and  Latin  made 
an  optional  study,  not  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  most  of  the 
"  faculties  "  of  the  university. 

This  reform,  already  accepted,  is  to  go  into  effect  in  1903,  and. 
preparations  for  the  new  condition  of  things  are  to  be  begun  at 
once.  The  press  is  laden  with  animated  comment  on  the  impor- 
tance and  effects  of  the  measure.  The  St.  Petersburg  *\ovos/i 
says : 

"To  make  the  classical  languages  optional  is  to  eliminate 
them,  for  in  Russia  no  one,  even  in  the  universities,  studies  that 
which  he  is  not  obliged  to  study.  And  so  we  are  to  say  'Vale  !  ' 
to  what,  for  thirty  years,  has  been  the  very  essence  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

"The  time  will  probably  come  when  Western  Europe  will  bid 
farewell  to  the  classical  tongues.  But  then  the  parting  will  be 
different  from  that  with  us  ;  there  it  will  be  like  the  separation  from 
an  old  mentor  to  whom  one  is  deeply  grateful,-  but  who  has  be- 
come superannuated  and  must  make  room  for  a  younger  teacher, 
one  equipped  with  more  modern  knowledge  and  able  to  arm  the 
new  generations  therewith.  If  we  say  good-by  to  classicism 
without  regret,  the  fault  is  with  the  mentor,  not  with  the  pupils. 
To  us  this  mentor  has  been  a  gloomy  pedant  who  had  nothing 
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national  or  human  about  him.     His  business  was  to  repress,  not 
to  develop  and  encourage  thought." 

The  Novoye  Vremya,  conservative,  writes  in  a  similar  strain. 
It  says  : 

"Strange  as  it  may  be,  our  somber  classical  school  never  had 
broad  educational  aims,  and  even  as  regards  school  discipline  it 
has  proved  beneath  criticism.  It  has  known  but  one  means  of 
'education  ' — appeal  to  fear.  In  the  sort  of  youths  it  has  gradu- 
ated in  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated its  worthlessness.  While  it  has  virtually  monopolized 
general  education,  it  has  given  neither  knowledge  nor  moral  cul- 
ture to  its  discontented  pupils,  who  entered  it  with  dread  and 
left  it  with  malicious  hatred." 

It  is  assumed  that,  along  with  modern  literature,  living  lan- 
guages, and  the  new  spirit  generally  which  are  to  characterize 
the  secondary  schools  henceforth,  there  will  be  a  relaxation  of  the 
drastic  control  over  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  pupils.  The  Czar, 
in  sanctioning  the  reform,  expressed  a  hope  that  due  attention 
would  be  paid  to  "religious  and  moral  education, "  but  in  what 
way  this  desideratum  is  to  be  achieved  has  not  been  determined. 
■ — Translations  made for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TWO   VIEWS   OF   ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  novels  have  been  out  of  fashion 
for  many  years  ;  but  of  late  a  disposition  to  reconsider  his 
place  among  English  writers  is  evident.  Two  very  different 
judgments  of  him  have  appeared  during  the  past  month,  one  by 
an  English  critic,  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Howells.  It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  circumstance  that  in  this 
case  Mr.  Howells  is  the  eulogist.  Mr.  Lord,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  few  words  of  praise  to  bestow.  Writing  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Review  he  says : 

"Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  Paul  Veronese  of  English  novel- 
ists. It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  inquire  what  artist's  name 
could  be  bracketed  with  Anthony  Trollope,  for  Mr.  Trollope  was 
not  an  artist  he  was  a  photographer.  It  was  only  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  style  that  he  subjected  himself  to  discipline. 
In  this  he  persevered  until  he  developed  a  narrative  style  which, 
for  his  purpose,  could  hardly  be  surpassed;  it  is  lucid  and  easy, 
if  somewhat  commonplace.  For  the  rest  of  an  artist's  work  Trol- 
lope cared  nothing.  He  did  not  devise  new  and  startling  plots, 
life  as  he  knew  it  being  sufficently  varied  and  interesting  to  sat- 
isfy ordinary  people.  He  took  pride  in  remaining  an  ordinary 
person  himself,  and  in  appealing  to  every-day  emotion  and  nar- 
rating every-day  experiences.  What  he  saw  he  could  tell  better, 
perhaps,  than  anybody  else,  as  Mr.  Browning  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly said  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  What  he  did  not  see,  did  not 
exist  for  him.  He  had  something  of  the  angry  impatience  of  the 
middle-class  mind  with  all  points  of  view  not  his  own.  In  '  Bar- 
chester  Towers'  he  permitted  himself  to  gibe  at  the  recently 
published  novel.  'Tancred,'  and  for  the  author  as  well  as  the 
work  he  cherished  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  dislike.  There 
could  be  no  finer  tribute  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  genius.  'Tan- 
cred '  is  as  far  beyond  anything  that  Mr.  Trollope  wrote  as  'Or- 
ley  Farm  '  is  superior  to  a  Chancery  pleading  ;  and  we  have  but 
to  lay  '  Alroy  '  on  the  same  table  with  'The  Prime  Minister  '  to 
see  where  Anthony  Trollope  stands.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  he  died,  and  his  work  has  been  going  steadily  out  of  fash- 
ion every  year." 

Mr.  Lord  nevertheless  admits  that  Trollope  is  entitled  to  claim 
a  very  high  place  as  a  master  of  plot  and  narrative  ;  and  that, 
while  not  an  artist,  his  photography  was  consummate.  Mr. 
Trollope  himself,  we  are  told,  repudiated  with  indignation  the 
idea  that  he  was  any  more  of  an  artist  than  a  bootmaker. 

Mr.  Howells's  love  of  what  has  been  called  "refined  realism" 
and  of  "microscopic  detail"  naturally  inclines  him  to  estimate 
Trollope  highly.     He  thus  writes  of  him  (in  Harper' s  Bazar)  ; 

"If  I  have  not  yet  said  that  I  think  Anthony  Trollope  the  most 
English  of  the  English  novelists  I  will  do  so  now.  Of  course, 
Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot  might  dispute  this  primacy  with 


him.  but  both  would  fail  in  the  comparison,  the  one  because  she 
was  too  witty  and  the  other  because  she  was  too  wise  faithfully 
to  mirror  the  British  spirit.  The  perpetual  play  of  delicate  sar- 
casm in  Jane  Austen's  books  is  as  alien  to  the  heavy  sincerity  of 
that  simple  soul  as  the  deep  psychological  implications  of  George 
Eliot's;  but  the  make  and  the  manner  of  Trollope  are  exactly 
interpretative  of  it.  All  is  plain  and  open  in  his  work  ;  if  there 
is  any  cutting  or  thrusting  it  is  not  such  as  leaves  the  subject  to 
shake  itself  before  it  realizes  a  wound  ;  if  there  is  any  philoso- 
phizing it  is  not  of  the  accusing  sort  which  makes  the  reader  feel 
the  fault  or  the  fate  of  the  character  as  bound  with  him  ;  and  yet 
Trollope  was  a  true  humorist,  and,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  a 
profound  moralist.  He  surpassed  the  only  contemporaries 
worthy  to  be  named  with  him  in  very  essential  things  as  far  as 
he  surpassed  those  two  great  women  in  keeping  absolutely  the 
level  of  the  English  nature.  He  was  a  greater  painter  of  man- 
ners than  Thackeray  because  he  was  neither  a  sentimentalist 
nor  a  caricaturist ;  and  he  was  of  a  more  convincing  imagination 
than  Dickens  because  he  knew  and  employed  the  probable  facts 
in  the  case  and  kept  himself  free  of  all  fantastic  contrivane 
.  .  .  One  need  not  recur  to  Carlyle's  saying  that  Trollope  could 
never  lack  for  characters,  so  long  as  there  were  thirty  millions  of 
people  in  Great  Britain,  mostly  bores;  for  that  is  as  false  and 
wrong-headed  as  nearly  all  Carlyle's  ad captandum  criticisms; 
and  Hawthorne's  saying  that  a  novel  of  Trollope's  was  like  a 
piece  of  earth  under  the  microscope,  with  all  the  life  active  upon 
it,  imparts  an  erring  sense  of  dimensions.  If  a  telescope  of  pro- 
digious power  could  be  trained  from  somewhere  in  space  upon  the 
British  Isles,  so  that  their  people  could  be  seen  life-size,  that 
would  offer  some  such  effect  as  we  get  in  Trollope's  fiction.  He 
had  not  enough,  or  he  had  too  much,  imagination  to  conceive  of 
representing  his  fellow  subjects  in  the  mid-years  of  the  Victorian 
reign,  other  than  as  he  knew  them,  and  he  neither  extenuated 

nor  aught  set  down  in  malice  concerning  them 

"Upon  the  whole  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  Trollope  among 
the  very  first  of  those  supreme  novelists  to  whom  the  ever-won;- 
anly  has  revealed  itself.  He  has  not  shown  the  subtlest  sense 
of  womanhood  ;  his  portraits  do  not  impart  the  last,  the  most  ex- 
quisite joy  ;  it  is  not  the  very  soul  of  the  sex  that  shows  itself  in 
them  ;  but  it  is  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  manner ; 
and  this  is  for  one  painter  enough.  Let  Jane  Austen  catch  their 
ultimate  charm,  and  George  Eliot  their  ultimate  truth,  and  Haw- 
thorne their  farthermost  meanings  and  intimations  ;  Trollope 
has  shown  them  as  we  mostly  see  them  when  we  meet  them  in 
society  and  as  we  know  them  at  home  ;  and  if  it  were  any  longer 
his  to  choose,  he  might  well  rest  content  with  his  work.  For  my 
part  I  wish  I  might  send  my  readers  to  the  long  line  of  his  wise, 
just,  sane  novels,  which  I  have  been  visiting  anew  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  papers,  and  finding  as  delightful  as  ever,  and, 
thanks  to  extraordinary  gifts  for  forgetting,  almost  as  fresh  as 
ever." 


NOTES. 

Hall  Caine'S  "Eternal  City,"  now  running-  in  Collier's  Weekly  and  until 
lately  in  Pearsons,  is  likely  to  have  a  big  boom  as  a  result  of  the  author's 
dispute  with  Messrs.  Pearsons  over  the  alleged  "immorality"  of  the  story. 
The  English  publishers  bought  it  for  vise  as  a  serial,  but  when  they  found 
certain  passages  in  it  not  adapted  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  British  young 
girl,  there  was  forthwith  war  and  rumors  of  war,  and  the  serial  publica- 
tion was  dropped. 

AMONG  the  most  interesting  private  collections  of  Americana  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell,  which  is  particularly 
rich  in  early  pamphlets  and  printed  books,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  working  libraries  in  American  history  now  in  private  hands.  By 
the  terms  of  Professor  Tyler's  will  the  library  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  not 
disposed  of  at  auction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  of  our  American 
institutions  of  learning  will  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  of  providing  for 
the  higher  work  of  its  students  in  American  history  and  literature. 

In  trying  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  novels  at  the 
present  moment  is  "in  inverse  ratio  to  their  real  artistic  merit  as  genuine 
studies  of  life,"  and  that  Miss  Corellfs  "Master  Christian."  say,  had  incom- 
parably a  larger  sale  than  Miss  Cholmondeley's  "Red  Pottage '*  wit: 
charming  art,  The  Quarterly  Review  (July)  remarks  :  "Just  as  many  novels 
of  a  very  inferior  order  are  widely  read  because  the  social  sympathies  of 
the  writer  coincide  with  those  of  innumerable  fastidious  readers,  so  do 
other  novels,  whose  merits  are  incomparably  greater,  fail  to  touch  more 
than  a  limited  public,  because  the  social  sympathies  of  the  writers  are 
those,  not  of  the  many,  but  of  the  few.  Such  writers  see  in  social  life  a 
thousand  delicate  nuance*  which  to  the  great  mass  of  novel-readers  are 
imperceptible;  or.  if  perceived  by  these  readers  at  all.  the  fact  that  the 
novelist  mentions  such  nuances  fills  them,  not  with  amusement,  but  with  a 
kind  of  uneasy  resentment." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


BINOCULAR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE  effect  of  relief  or  solidity,  which  we  obtain  by  viewing 
an  object  with  both  eyes  at  once,  can  be  gained  in  photog- 
raphy, as  every  one  knows,  by  the  employment  of  the  stereo- 
scope. This,  however,  necessitates  two  photographs,  taken  from 
slightly  different  viewpoints,  and  an  apparatus  through  which 
they  may  be  viewed  simultaneously,  each  with  its  corresponding 
eye.  We  are  told  by  M.  Fred  Boissonnas  in  La  Science  pour 
Tons  (July  15)  that  if  the  two  negatives  be  printed  together, 
after  the  manner  of  a  composite  photograph,  the  result  has  much 


MONOCULAR   AND    KINOCL'LAK    POK1KA1TS. 

the  same  character  as  if  they  were  observed  through  a  stereo- 
scope. Altho  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  specimens  that  he  offers 
are  perfectly  satisfactory,  they  are  certainly  interesting.  Says 
M.  Boissonnas  : 

"The  photograph,  with  its  single  objective,  reproduces  nature 
as  a  one-eyed  man  would  see  it ;  that  is,  it  reflects  a  flat  image, 
without  relief.  Its  cyclopean  eye  throws  upon 'the  sensitive  plate 
everything  that  it  sees,  and  this  with  wonderful  exactitude  for 
the  scientist  or  the  technologist,  but  also  with  a  faultlessness  that 
is  disastrous  for  the  artist.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  reason  for  the 
difference  between  the  common  photographic  portrait  and  the 
drawing  of  a  master.  The  former  is  dry,  brutal  ;  it  ignores  the 
great  law  of  artistic  sacrifice  which  strives  to  concentrate 
the  whole  interest  on  the  principal  object  and  relegate  the  envi- 
ronment to  the  second  place.  It  reproduces  inexorably  every 
wrinkle  and  every  hair.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to 
its  double  point  of  view,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  sac- 
rifices detail  to  mass,  covers  the  contours,  and  produces  the  sense 
of  relief  mat  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  life." 

A  composite  binocular  photograph,  the  writer  asserts,  produces 
much  the  same  effect,  and  to  prove  it  he  presents  the  accompany- 
ing portraits,  one  an  ordinary  photograph  and  the  other  formed 
by  combining  it  with  its  stereoscopic  companion.     He  says : 

"Compare  the  details  of  the  'bino  '  portrait  with  those  of  the 
"mono.'  The  latter  is  flat,  without  relief,  while  the  former  lives 
and  breathes.  The  discovery  of  binocular  photography  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  differences  that  are  very  appreciable  to  a  prac- 
tised eye,  but  are  a  little  difficult  for  the  great  public  to  grasp, 
will  be  accentuated  when  more  satisfactory  apparatus  has  been 
devised.  Nevertheless  at  this  moment  the  principle  exists,  and 
the  fight  between  the  photography  of  to-day  and  that  of  to-mor- 
row has  begun.  To  my  thinking,  the  issue  is  not  doubtful  ;  the 
latter  will  kill  the  former  ! 

"In  binocular  photographs  the  centers  of  the  images  are  super- 
posable  without  appreciable  doubling  of  the  lines,  but  as  we  ap- 
proach the  circumference  they  diverge  and  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  absolute  concordance.  The  contours  are  blurred,  the 
lights  and  shades  meet  together,  their  resultant  is  flexible  ;  hard 
features  are  softened,  and  a  profile,  instead  of  seeming  cut  from 
sheet-metal,    becomes  softened.   .   .   .   The    hair  no  longer  looks 


like  iron  wire,  and  .  .  .  the  law  of  sacrifice  effects  automatically 
the  elimination  of  all  that  is  useless  and  annoying.  .  .  .  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  and  the  study  of  the  great  ancient  and 
modern  painters  show  us  that  to  arrive  at  the  best  representa- 
tion of  relief  on  a  plane  surface  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  two 
eyes  and  consequently  two  photographic  objectives.  Binocular 
photography  will  thus  give  us:  (1)  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
object;  (2)  relief;  (3)  simplification  by  sacrifice,  and  (4)  am- 
plitude, and  consequently  artistic  truth.  We  shall  thus  obtain 
logically  and  surely  that  which  has  been  attained  hitherto  only 
by  empirical  methods." 


MOSQUITOES  AS   DISEASE-SPREADERS. 

THE  agency  of  insects  in  the  spread  of  disease  has  been  and 
still  is  exciting  not  only  scientific  but  popular  interest. 
For  months  the  newspapers  have  been  describing  experimental 
work,  and  every  one  has  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sults along  this  line.  We  are  told  by  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard  in  The 
Review  of  Reviews  (August)  that  probably  the  first  important 
step  was  the,  determination  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  germ  of  Texas  fever  (a  disease  allied  to 
malaria)  is  •conveyed  from  diseased  to  healthy  cows  by  the  cattle 
tick.  This  discovery,  made  in  America  and  by  Americans,  was 
the  starting-point  for  most  of  the  work  with  mosquitoes  and 
malaria  carried  on  by  investigators  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Say  Professor  Howard  : 

"The  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria,  the  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  transmitted  by  a  mosquito,  the  long  experimental 
proof,  in  which  many  investigators  took  part,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  are  necessary 
secondary  hosts  in  the  life  of  the  parasitic  organism,  makes  a 
long  story  and  an  interesting  one.  So  many  investigators  partic- 
ipated that  it  is  difficult  to  give  proper  credit,  and  even  now 
much  hard  feeling  exists  between  the  investigators  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  German  schools  in  regard  to  priority  in  certain 
discoveries 

"  However  satisfactory  the  demonstration  of  the  complete  life- 
history  of  the  malarial  parasite  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  blood, 
and  as  it  lives  in  the  stomach  of  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes  and 
wanders  through  the  body-cavity  of  these  creatures  until  by  way 
of  the  salivary  glands  and  duct  it  reaches  the  proboscis,  may  be 
to  scientific  men,  and  especially  to  those  familiar  with  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  particular  group  of  parasitic  creatures  to  which  the 
malarial  germ  belongs,  as  demonstrating  the  necessary  relation 
of  mosquitoes  to  the  disease,  something  more  is  required  to  con- 
vince the  average  individual,  and  this  has  been  done  many  times 
and  in  many  places  by  means  of  actual  experimental  work  in  the 
way  of  preventing  the  disease." 

The  Italians,  we  are  told,  have  been  most  active  in  this  work. 
Italy  is  the  classic  land  of  malaria.  Every  year  two  millions  of 
workers  are  attacked,  and  malaria  is  probably  the  principal  cause 
of  the  enormous  emigration  of  poor  Italians.  The  experiments 
tried  by  Italian  physicians,  which  have  interested  the  whole  sci- 
entific world,  all  go  to  show  that  by  protecting  a  man  from  mos- 
quito bites  he  can  also  be  kept  free  from  malaria.  But  the  most 
complete  experimental  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  carried  on 
by  Drs.  Sambon  and  Low,  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1900,  near  Ostia,  on  the 
Roman  Campagna.     Says  Professor  Howard  : 

"  This  experiment  was  so  convincing  that  the  last  doubter  must 
have  given  in  at  its  conclusion.  The  Englishmen  lived  in  a 
wooden  house  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  a  very  malarious 
region.  The  house  was  tight  and  thoroughly  screened  ;  they 
took  no  quinin,  and  their  only  precaution  was  to  enter  the  house 
at  nightfall  and  to  remain  there  until  the  next  morning.  The 
windows  were  left  open,  so  that  the  so-called  deadly  night  air  of 
the  Campagna  circulated  freely  through  the  house.  They  ex- 
posed themselves  to  rains  during  the  day,  since  the  summer 
rains  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  conducive  to  malaria. 
They  remained  in  absolutely  robust  health,  while  almost  every 
non-protected  person  in  the  neighborhood  was  ill.     Conversely, 
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mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  patients  in  Italy  were  taken  alive 
to  England,  and  there,  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  malaria, 
they  were  allowed  to  bite  a  person  who  had  never  had  malaria, 
and  transmitted  what  the  physicians  called  a  'beautiful  case  '  of 
double  tertian  malaria. 

"But  it  has  been  in  her  several  scientific  expeditions  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  that  England  has  done  her  best  work.  .  .  . 
The  expedition  of  the  Liverpool  school,  which  spent  the  entire 
summer  of  1900  in  Nigeria,  was  especially  productive  in  results, 
and  its  report,  published  in  March  of  the  present  year,  lays  down 
a  definite  course  of  action  for  Europeans  resident  in  West  Africa 
by  which  it  seems  certain  that  the  dreaded  African  fevers  may 
practically  be  avoided." 

The  most  striking  work  done  by  Americans,  says  Mr.  Howard, 
in  connection  with  the  spread  of  disease  by  mosquitoes  has  not 
been  upon  malaria,  but  upon  yellow  fever,  by  the  army  commis- 
sion of  which  Dr.  Walter  Reed  is  president.  The  cause  of  yel- 
low fever  has  always  been  a  mystery  ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  mystery 
still.  Although  undoubtedly  a  disease  of  parasitic  origin,  the 
parasitic  organism  itself  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Reed  and  his  associates 
were  "as  perfect  in  their  methods  as  it  was  possible  for  scientific 
acumen  and  hard  common  sense  to  make  them."  Mr.  Howard 
continues : 

"An  experimental  sanitary  station  was  established  in  the  open, 
a  mile  from  Quemados.  Two  houses  were  built,  tightly  con- 
structed, with  windows  and  doors  protected  by  wire  screens.  In 
one  of  these  houses,  soiled  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  blankets  were 
used  as  bedding,  and  this  bedding  was  brought  straight  from  the 
beds  of  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  at  Havana.  For  sixty- 
three  days  these  beds  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  hospital 
corps  for  periods  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  occupation  the  men,  who  were  all  non-immunes, 
were  taken  to  quarantine  for  five  days  and  then  released.  Not 
one  of  them  was  taken  ill.  All  were  released  in  excellent  health. 
This  experiment  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  showing  that 
the  disease  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites,  and  hence  the  disinfection 
of  clothing,  bedding,  or  merchandise  supposed  to  have  been 
contaminated  by  contact  with  yellow-fever  patients  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  extremes  to  which  this  disinfection  work  has 
been  carried  in  cases  of  yellow-fever  epidemics  in  our  Southern 
States  have  been  perfectly  useless. 

"  In  the  other  house,  which  was  known  as  the  '  infected  mos- 
quito building,'  were  no  articles  which  had  not  been  carefully 
disinfected.  The  house  contained  two  rooms,  and  non-immunes 
were  placed  in  both  rooms.  In  one  room,  separated  from  the 
other  by  wire-screen  partitions  only,  mosquitoes  which  had  bitten 
yellow-fever  patients  were  admitted  ;  in  the  other  room  they 
were  excluded.  In  the  latter  room  the  men  remained  in  perfect 
health  ;  in  the  mosquito  room  50  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten 
by  infected  mosquitoes  that  had  been  kept  twelve  days  or  more 
after  biting  yellow-fever  patients  were  taken  with  the  disease. 
.  .  .  The  definite  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  parasite  of 
yellow  fever  must  be  present  in  the  general  circulation  at  least 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  yellow  fever  may 
be  produced,  like  malarial  fever,  either  by  the  bite  of  the  mos- 
quito or  by  the  injection  of  the  blood  taken  from  the  general  cir- 
culation. From  this  the  important  corollary  is  reached,  to  quote 
Dr.  Reed's  own  words  :  '  The  spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  most 
effectually  controlled  by  measures  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  mosquitoes  and  the  protection  of  the  sick  against  the  bites  of 
these  insects.' 

"In  the  malarial  investigations,  the  only  mosquitoes  which 
have  been  found  to  carry  the  disease  are  those  of  the  genus 
Anopheles.  The  malarial  germ  seems  to  die  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  commoner  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex.  With  yellow  fe- 
ver, so  far  as  the  investigations  have  gone,  but  one  species  of 
mosquito  has  been  found  to  transmit  the  disease.  This  is  the 
form  known  as  Stegomyiafasciata,  formerly  placed  in  the  genus 
Culex.  This  mosquito  is  a  southern  form,  and  its  geographic 
distribution  corresponds  very  accurately  with  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  differ- 
ences in  the  habits  of  this  mosquito  and  the  malaria-bearing 
forms,  and  one  which  has  some  practical  significance,  is  that, 
while  the  malarial  mosquitoes  seem  to  fly  and  bite  only  at  night, 


the  yellow-fever  mosquito  is  popularly  termed  in  many  southern 
regions  the  'day  mosquito,'  since  it  bites  in  the  afternoon  as  well 
as  at  night.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  malarial  experi- 
menters on  the  Roman  Campagna  walked  about  the  neighboring 
country  during  the  day  and  retired  to  their  mosquito-proof  house 
only  at  nightfall;  but  in  a  yellow-fever  country  it  is  wise  to 
protect   oneself   against    mosquito-bites  by    day   as  well  as    by 

night 

"Practical  anti-mosquito  work  was  undertaken  in  Cuba  imme- 
diately following  the  formulation  of  these  conclusions.  General 
orders  were  issued  requiring  the  universal  use  of  mosquito-bars 
in  all  barracks,  especially  in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  field  service 
where  practicable.  The  drainage  of  breeding-places,  the  use  of 
petroleum  on  standing  water,  in  which  mosquitoes  breed,  was 
directed,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  army  furnished  oil 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  resulted  that  Havana  had  less  yellow 
fever  during  the  present  year  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Not  a  single  case  has  originated  in  the  city  of  Havana  since  May 
7  last,  and,  incidentally,  malarial  fevers  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced." 


THE    IMPATIENT    PATIENT. 

PEOPLE  are  much  more  sensitive  and  impatient  about  their 
health  now  than  formerly,  and  needlessly  so,  thinks  Dr.  J. 
F.  Goodhart,  who  touched  on  the  subject  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  British  Medical  Association  at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing. They  will  have  medicine  whether  they  need  it  or  no.  and 
hasten  to  place  themselves  upon  the  operating-table  on  the 
slightest  excuse.  Says  Dr.  Goodhart,  as  quoted  in  The  Hospi- 
tal (August  3)  : 

"The  sick  man  now  always  wants  to  know  too  much.  He 
wants  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  him  ;  moreover,  he  will  have  an  answer,  and  if  not 
he  thinks  the  doctor  an  ignoramus,  and  calls  in  some  one  else. 
.  .  .  The  public  will  have  the  disease  ticketed,  even  when  there 
is  no  means  of  identification  ;  and  having  got  a  name  for  his 
complaint  the  patient  thinks  the  physic  tumbles  out  of  the  same 
slot,  and  that  between  the  two  he  will  be  cured  offhand.  There 
is  no  idea  of  doubt — none  that  the  powers  of  medicine  are  limited 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  that  waiting  for  developments  or  subsi- 
dences is  the  only  skilful  course.  Waiting  is  described  as  'noth- 
ing is  being  done  for  me, '  and  some  one  else  is  called  in  with  a 
'Can't  you  do  something?  ' 

"The  morbid  sensitiveness  of  people  in  the  present  day  is  well 
shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  fly  to  medicine.  The 
number  of  new  drugs  that  are  daily  launched  upon  us  is  bewil- 
dering in  the  extreme.  Then,  too,  with  what  impatience  do  men 
and  women  in  the  present  day  rush  into  the  not  always  suffi- 
ciently repellent  arms  of  surgery  !  A  little  pain  unnerves  them, 
and  all  they  know  of  surgery  is  its  successful  side.  It  is  a  day 
of  great  things,  and  why  should  they  not  have  the  benefit  of 
these  advances?  And  so  with  an  ache  here  or  a  pain  there  they 
undergo  an  operation.  The  energy  of  life  that  I  have  spoken  of 
knows  nothing  of  risks  ;  knows  nothing  of  shock  ;  will  hear  noth- 
ing of  waiting  and  rest  in  bed,  and  the  disappointment  in  conse- 
quence is  often  considerable. 

"And  now  .  .  .  what  are  we,  the  doctors,  doing  in  this  impa- 
tient, restless  age  to  stem  the  tide,  to  stay  the  pauic,  to  bid  the 
people  keep  its  head?  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of  us  does 
his  best  for  the  man  that  consults  him,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
attending  to  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate  present  we  do  suffi- 
ciently take  heed  of  the  future  ;  and  first  among  our  failings  may 
be  put  a  morbid  readiness  to  detect  disease.  Engaged  as  we  are 
in  this  pursuit,  there  comes  a  risk  that  we  too  little  appreciate  the 
wide  range  of  health  ;  that  is,  how  good  a  state  of  health  is  com- 
patible with  numberless  slight  and  even  sometimes  considerable 
departures  from  normal.  I  will  take  an  illustration  from  the 
heart.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  present  day  a  heart  is  said 
to  be  strained,  or  weak,  or  dilated,  or  even  diseased  as  to 
valves  from  a  want  of  sound  appreciation  of  what  is  to  be  consid- 
ered health,  not  for  the  general,  but  for  the  particular.  One 
would  almost  think  from  all  the  talk  one  hears  about  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  strains  in  healthy  young  people  from  trivial  causes, 
the  grave  conclusions  that  are  based  upon,  perhaps,  some  slight 
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displacement  of  the  impulse,  etc.,  that  the  heart  is  so  fragile  an 
organ  that  it  needs  to  be  coddled  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
I  hate  the  term  weak  heart.  It  coffins,  or,  worse,  throws  useless 
upon  society,  many  an  otherwise  useful  life. 

"Again,  take  the  stomach  with  its  'catarrhs'  and  its 'dilata- 
tions.' Their  best  treatment  often  is  to  let  them  severely  alone. 
But  the  public  won't  have  it.  Who  does  not  know  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  preventing  people  from  undergoing  a  serious  opera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  stitching  these  harmless  mobilities — for  it 
is  only  quite  exceptional  that  it  is  otherwise — into  their  places? 
It  is  the  same  in  many  another  region  :  throats  and  noses  suffer 
terribly  from  this  lust  of  operation  that  has  beset  the  public. 
Ears  are  now  being  swept  into  the  panic,  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  only  region  of  our  art  that  preserves  its  proper  decorum 
is  that  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  it,  I  believe,  reaps  the  reward 
of  well-doing  that  is  usual  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  in  being 
regarded  by  the  elite  as  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  so  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  go  abroad  to  skim  the  cream  of  skill. 

"Coming,  then,  to  drugs,  why  do  we  give  them?  To  cure  dis- 
ease, you  answer  at  once,  and  think  the  question  unnecessary. 
But  wait  a  minute  ;  drugs  are  given  for  several  other  reasons, 
some  of  which  are  far  less  free  from  criticism.  Sometimes  be- 
cause the  patient  will  not  be  happy  till  he  gets  them  ;  sometimes 
to  hide  our  ignorance,  or  to  mark  time  while  we  watch  and  wait ; 
and  then  we  often  give  drugs  as  an  experiment  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  do  good.  All  treatment  by  drugs  is  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment.  That  we  can  not  help.  So  long  as  one  man  differs 
from  another  it  must  be  so.  Many  an  ailment  badly  needs  a 
remedy,  and  who  knows  but  what  in  each  new  drug  some  human 
ill  may  find  alleviation?  What  I  would  discountenance  is  the 
giving  drugs  by  rule  of  thumb." 


BRIEFS    FOR   ALCOHOL. 

SCIENTIFIC  discussion  of  the  alcohol  problem,  which,  in  the 
reaction  after  Professor  Atwater's  well-known  experiments, 
has  leaned  decidedly  toward  total  abstinence,  is  growing  a  little 
more  kindly  toward  alcohol,  tho  of  course  not  toward  alcoholism. 
A  French  contribution  to  the  question  is  made  in  La  Science 
pour  Tons  by  Oscar  d'Aranjo,  its  editor-in-chief.  While  con- 
demning alcoholism.  M.  d'Ara'njo  insists  that  we  have  no  scien- 
tific reason  for  condemning  alcohol.  In  other  words,  his  position 
is  that  of  the  moderate  drinker  rather  than  the  total  abstainer. 
Says  M.  d'Aranjo: 

"Alcoholism  is  certainly  an  evil  against  which  we  can  not  con- 
tend too  much,  but  nevertheless  we  must  not  miss  the  mark  by 
overshooting  it.  Alcohol  absorbed  in  large  doses,  especially  the 
adulterated  alcohol  that  certain  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
turn  out,  does  the  worst  possible  injury.  It  undermines  first  the 
health  and  then  the  reason,  and  the  habitual  drunkard  is  con- 
demned to  all  kinds  of  physical  and  moral  misery. 

"Some  people  even  say  that  the  forms  of  degeneration  pro- 
duced by  the  abuse  of  alcohol  are  transmitted  by  heredity  and 
finally  cause  the  whole  race  to  deteriorate.  But  this  admits'of 
doubt,  and  care  for  scientific  truth  compels  us  to  recognize  that 
since  the  remarkable  investigations  of  Weissmann  on  the  non- 
transmissibility  of  acquired  characteristics,  nothing  is  less  certain 
than  the  inheritance  of  alcoholism 

"But.  hereditary  or  not,  the  disorders  provoked  by  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  are  sufficiently  terrifying  to  demand  all  care  from  those 
in  charge  of  the  public  health.  Only  we  must  not,  under  a  hy- 
gienic pretext,  fall  into  a  sort  of  cabalistic  mysticism  that  tends 
to  regard  all  alcoholic  drinks,  from  beer  and  cider  up  to  wine,  as 
so  many  diabolic  brews,  whose  names  can  not  even  be  pro- 
nounced without  crossing  oneself  for  fear  of  becoming  a  devotee 
of  alcohol. 

'Granted  that  alcohol  is  a  poison — yet  we  must  know  in  what 
dose  it  is  such,  and  we  must  not  err  by  proscribing  its  use  be- 
cause its  abuse  is  so  prejudicial.  Unless  we  want  the  anti-alco- 
holic campaign  to  degenerate  into  a  crusade  of  fanatics,  exploited 
by  all  kinds  of  odd  interests,  we  should  hesitate  to  bring  into  it 
a  spirit  of  bigotry. 

"'All  is  relative — this  is  the  sole  absolute  principle,'  said  Au- 
guste  Comte.     Unhappily  many  of  the  most  estimable  scientific 


men  forget  this  completely  in  applying  the  results  of  laboratory 
experiments  to  man.  Thus  we  have  heard  some  experimenters 
maintain  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  that  the  better  and 
more  expensive  the  grade  of  alcohol  the  more  quickly  it  kills, 
because  when  it  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  guinea-pigs  the 
poor  creatures  succumbed  more  rapidly  when  the  liquid  was  of 
better  quality.  ...  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  can  conclude 
nothing  regarding  digestion  from  experiments  on  ingestion. 
Many  substances  are  inoffensive  wdien  absorbed  through  the 
stomach,  altho  their  injection  into  the  veins  would  be  fatal.  Pure 
water  introduced  into  the  venous  circulation  would  be  dangerous, 
according  to  Dr.  Tissot,  altho  we  may  swallow  with  impu- 
nity the  venom  of  a  viper.  And  besides,  what  is  proper  for  an 
omnivorous  stomach,  like  man's,  is  not  always  borne  by  a  her- 
bivorous stomach.  In  a  word,  every  species  of  animal  differs 
from  every  other  in  a  thousand  ways,  which  prevent  us  from  in- 
ferring directly  what  should  happen  in  one  case  from  observa- 
tions made  in  another. 

"The  question  of  alcoholism,  besides  all  this,  is  a  very  com- 
plex one,  and  can  not  be  solved  by  simple  formulas.  To  combat 
it  effectively  we  must  know  how  to  take  account  of  individual 
peculiarities,  of  conditions  of  race  and  climate  and  even  of  social 
environment 

"Alcoholism,  as  M.  Duclaux  has  well  said,  is  a  question  of 
quantity  much  more  than  of  quality.  The  learned  director  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  observes  that  we  consume  daily  without  the 
slightest  harm  substances  that  would  be  fatal  if  absorbed  in  a 
concentrated  state.  All  our  foods  contain  violent  poisons,  pto- 
mains,  and  various  organic  compounds.  Meat  and  fish  have 
them  ;  fruits  and  so-called  hygienic  drinks  are  not  free  from 
them.  They  are  even  in  the  saliva  that  we  swallow  continually 
from  morning  to  night 

"The  truth  is  that  alcohol  is  injurious  only  to  persons  who  con- 
tinually abuse  it.  We  should  recognize  with  Dr.  Rochard  that, 
taken  in  small  quantities,  even  when  its  quality  is  not  irre- 
proachable, it  causes  no  appreciable  trouble,  because  the  toxic 
elements  that  it  contains  are  in  very  feeble  proportions. 

"Be  inexorable,  then,  against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  fight  ha- 
bitual drunkenness  in  all  its  forms,  but  hesitate  to  banish  Alco- 
hol from  normal  alimentation." 

Under  the  title  "The  Real  Effect  of  Alcohol,"  a  paper  with  a 
similar  trend  appears  in  The  T/ierapeutic  Gazette.  In  form  it 
is  a  brief  resume  of  recent  scientific  investigation  and  opinion 
which,  while  trying  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  those  who 
regard  alcohol  as  a  poison  pure  and  simple — not  even  as  a  stimu- 
lant— and  those  who  would  concede  its  value  as  a  quasi-food, 
leans  decidedly  toward  the  latter.  The  writer  begins  by  refer- 
ring to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Schmiedeberg  of  Strasburg,  an 
extremist  of  the  former  school.  To  quote  the  article  just  re- 
ferred to : 

"This  celebrated  investigator  holds  that  alcohol  belongs  to  the 
class  of  nerve  and  muscle  poisons  of  the  fatty  series,  and  thai  it 
is  a  part  of  the  special  group  which  is  made  up  of  such  substances 
as  chloral  hydrate,  sulfonal,  paraldehyde,  and  anesthetics  like 
chloroform  and  ether.  Not  only  is  this  conclusion  reached  be- 
cause of  its  chemical  relationship  to  these  substances,  but  also 
because  he  believes  that  its  physiological  effect  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent identical  with  them.  In  other  words,  Schmiedeberg  believes 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  alcohol  we  are 
speaking  of  something  which  practically  does  not  exist ;  and  as 
lately  as  1895  he  has  asserted  that  the  intellectual  faculties,  in- 
stead of  being  made  more  acute  and  perfect  under  the  influence 
of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol,  are  distinctly  impaired.  Other  in- 
vestigators have  shown  that  while  a  person  seems  to  perform 
mental  labor  with  greater  readiness  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol, in  reality  he  accomplishes  less.  So,  too,  other  experimen- 
ters, chiefly  in  the  French  school,  employing  the  dynamometer, 
or  Mosso's  ergograph,  assert  that  while  alcohol  increases  the 
working  power  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  it  afterward  produces 
a  depressant  influence,  and  that  an  actual  decrease  results  in  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  in  an  hour. 

"So  far  as  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  heart  is  concerned 
we  do  not  think  that  a  large  amount  of  scientific  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  it  has  no  such  stimulating  influence 
as  has  usually  been  attributed  to  it,  and  some  of  the  investiga- 
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tions  which  are  quoted  as  indicating  that  the  influence  of  alcohol 
upon  the  circulation  is  not  stimulating  are  certainly  inadequate. 
Schmiedeberg,  whose  opinion  from  a  pharmacological  point  of 
view  is  certainly  worthy  of  great  respect,  denies  that  this  drug 
produces  even  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  apart  from  the  stimu- 
lating circumstances  under  which  alcoholic  drugs  are  usually 
taken,  and  thinks  that  any  benefit  which  occurs  in  cases  of  car- 
diac weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  heart  muscle  under  its  use  is 
not  due  to  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  medicament  so  much  as 
•to  its  effect  upon  the  respiratory  functions. 

"Careful  researches  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  respira- 
tion are  also  lacking,  but  no  less  an  investigator  than  Binz  has 
asserted  that  it  is  a  distinct  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  center. 

"When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
•upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  of 
opinion  between  investigators,  and,  as  has  been  well  said  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  March,  1901,  by  J.  Mackie 
Whyte,  the  question  as  to  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison 
is  still  a  matter  of  as  hot  debate  as  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  Whyte  points  out  that  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol — 
that  is  to  say,  about  two  ounces — are  usually  oxidized  in  greater 
part  in  the  body  of  the  strong,  well-developed  man  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  because  of  this  oxidation  it  has  been 
claimed  by  many  that  a  transformation  of  potential  into  kinetic 
energy  takes  place,  which  kinetic  energy  may  be  employed  to 
produce  heat,  functional  activity,  or  ordinary  voluntary  exertion. 
He  also  quotes  Atwater's  experiments,  which  are  now  so  well 
known,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Bureau,  No.  69.  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
which  seem  to  indorse  the  view  just  expressed.  Whyte,  on  the 
■other  hand,  seems  to  think  that  the  administration  of  alcohol  to 
the  average  individual  is  distinctly  deleterious,  and  that  it  usu- 
ally results  in  impaired  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  infectious 
■diseases.  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  those  who  abuse 
alcohol  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  diseases  such  as  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis,  and  that  animals  which  have  received  consid- 
erable quantities  seem  to  be  unduly  susceptible  to  the  infections 
•of  anthrax,  tubercle,  and  diphtheria. " 

The  final  comment  of  the  writer  is  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  influence  of  alcohol  taken  constantly  and  in 
poisonous  doses,  as  by  the  ordinary  drunkard,  and  used  ration- 
ally by  the  skilful  physician.  In  many  instances,  he  asserts, 
when  alcohol  has  been  administered  to  animals  and  has  been 
found  to  impair  their  vital  resistance,  the  doses  have  been  far  in 
•excess  of  those  commonly  taken  by  man.  Thus  as  much  as  six 
•ounces  was  not  infrequently  administered  to  some  dogs,  the 
■equivalent  of  ten  ounces  to  a  man,  which  would  be  excessive  if 
given  in  one  dose.     To  quote  again  : 

"Physicians  innumerable  administer  alcohol  during  the  course 
-of  infectious  processes  with  the  idea  that  it  supports  the  system 
and  aids  the  patient  in  withstanding  infection.  It  would  seem 
scarcely  credible  that  the  combined  experience  of  thousands  of 
physicians  can  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  results  of  a  few  experi- 
ments can  be  correct,  altho,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  if  the  drug 
as  abused  it  does  harm." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


The  Largest  Ship  Afloat.— The  White  Star  liner  Celtic, 
-which  recently  reached  New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage,  is  not 
only  the  largest  ship  afloat,  but  she  is  a  new  departure  in  the 
science  of  shipbuilding.  The  following  account  of  her  is  quoted 
from  the  Baltimore  American  (August  6)  : 

"She  is  20,880  tons  gross,  and  her  displacement  is  38,220  tons. 
She  is  not  built  for  speed,  but  for  comfort,  and  can  carry  2,259 
passengers.  The  quarters  for  her  steerage  passengers  are  said 
to  be  as  luxurious  as  those  for  cabin  passengers  were  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  In  addition  she  can  carry  more  freight,  pos- 
sibly, than  any  two  steamers  which  cross  the  ocean,  and  she  is 
so  constructed  that  she  can  carry  more  coal  and  burn  less  than 
the  average  liner.  She  crossed  the  ocean  in  eight  days,  but  it  is 
thought  that  she  can  make  the  trip  in  seven  when  her  engines 
become  suppler.  Comfort  on  an  ocean  steamer  in  these  days  of 
rush  and  crowds  is  a  desideratum  to  many  people.     Seven  or 


eight  days  on  the  ocean,  especially  in  a  boat  so  built  that  the 
swell  has  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  on  her,  is  a  pleasure  to 
traveling  people.  They  are  not  in  a  breakneck  hurry  to  reach 
land.  The  sea  voyage  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  outing  as  any 
other  feature.  The  arrangements  of  the  boat,  with  a  tremendous 
cargo  bringing  her  down  to  her  bearings,  will  obviate,  to  a  large- 
extent,  the  seasickness  which  so  often  mars  the  comfort  of  the 
traveler.  As  yet  the  Critic  is  an  experiment.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  her  in  construction  was  the  Great  Eastern,  which 
a  commercial  enterprise,  was  a  failure  ;  but  her  constructors  have 
had  the  experience  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved she  will  be  an  unqualified  success.  If  this  turns  out  to  be 
correct,  many  ships  similarly  constructed  will  be  built." 

If  the  Celtic  is  a  success,  we  are  told,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  tremendously  the  canal  estimates  on  the  American  Isth- 
mus, for  it  is  such  boats  as  will  come  into  favor  in  trading  be- 
tween this  country  or  Europe  and  the  Orient  and  the  Southwest. 
To  arrange  for  the  passage  of  such  a  vessel  through  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  would  require  that  the  estimates  be  very  nearly 
tripled. 


Equine  Sun-Bonnets. — "The  use  of  the  sun-bonnet  as  a 
head  covering  for  the  horse  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer  is 
much  more  noticeable  this  year  in  our  streets  than  it  has  been 
previously, "  says  The  Lancet  (London).  "The  idea  is  unques- 
tionably a  good  one,  and,  altho  it  was  very  much  ridiculed  some 
two  years  ago  when  it  was  first  introduced,  it  has  undoubtedly 
come  to  stay.  Several  of  our  great  omnibus  companies  and  the 
owners  of  other  large  studs  have  adopted  them  universally,  and 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  cases  of  sunstroke  and 
heat  apoplexy  are  of  much  less  common  occurrence  in  conse- 
quence. In  devising  a  sun-bonnet  there  is  no  need  to  carry  the 
idea  to  an  absurd  point ;  what  is  really  needed  is  a  covering 
slightly  raised  from  the  head  which  will  protect  the  poll  and  base 
of  the  brain  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  ears  should  be 
left  free,  and  ribbons  and  tassels,  altho  perhaps  adornments,  are 
not  a  necessity.  Straw  seems  to  be  the  favorite  material,  but  we 
have  seen  several  very  good  patterns  made  up  of  light  calico 
spread  over  a  wire  framework.  .  .  .  The  cost  is  not  prohibitive, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  coster's  donkey  should  not  be  as 
effectually  protected  as  the  gentleman's  carriage-horse." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  following  cross-interrogatories  prepared  by  the  district  attorney  of 
a  county  in  a  western  State  for  a  deposition  are  communicated  to  Science 
by  H.  S.  Gansj  : 

"What  is  larvas  ?  What  does  larvae  come  from?  Is  larvae  injurious  to 
fruit-trees?    Is  it  contagious  ? 

"What  is  pupae?  Describe  it  fully?  Is  it  injurious  to  fruit-trees?  Is  it 
contagious  ?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  writes  Mr.  Gans,  "that  the  questions  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  frequent  question  in  the  scientific  laboratory,  'Will  this  ever  be  of 
any  use  to  me  ? '  If  such  knowledge  furnish  nothing  else  to  a  man,  it  would 
prevent  him  from  asking  such  questions  as  these." 

Eolian  Weather  Prophecy.— The  sound  made  by  the  wind  as  it 
passes  through  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  is  a  familiar  one  to  many,  but 
probably  few  peopie  have  thought  that  the  variations  in  pitch  of  that 
sound  might  foretell  changes  in  the  weather,"  says  The  Western  Electrician. 
"Yet  this  is  the  curious  discovery  that  is  credited  to  a  German  physician. 
Dr.  Eydam.  As  this  gentleman  was  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  country  sta- 
tion the  shrill  sound  of  the  wind  passing  through  the  telegraph  wires 
nearby  reminded  him  that  he  had  frequently  heard  a  similar  sound  either 
immediately  before  or  after  a  storm  or  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  and 
it  naturally  occurred  to  him  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  sound  and  such  changes  in  the  weather.  As  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  within  48  hours  after  he  had  heard  the  sound  at 
the  railroad  station,  he  concluded  that  there  was  such  a  connection,  and  he 
then  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  As  a  result  the 
physician  now  maintains,  first,  that  any  unusual  disturbance  in  the  tele- 
graph wires  is  an  infallible  indicator  of  bad  weather,  and,  second,  that  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  learned  from  the  sound 
which  the  wind  makes  when  passing  through  the  wires.  Thus  a  deep 
sound,  he  says,  which  is  of  considerable  or  medium  strength,  indicates  that 
there  will  be  slight  showers  of  rain,  with  moderate  winds,  within  from  30 
to  48  hours,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  shrill  sound  is  the  sure  token 
of  a  heavy  storm,  which  will  be  accompanied  by  much  rain  or  snow.  The 
physician's  great  discovery  can  probably  be  easily  explained  by  a  study  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metal  wires  as  affected  by  the  barometric 
changes  in  the  atmosphere." 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  CHURCH  AND  THE 
CHANGES  IT  HAS  WROUGHT. 

UNTIL  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  claim  of  the 
Christian  church,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
was  that  all  governments  receive  their  principal  sanction  from 
the  church,  and  that  ruling  dynasties  are  such  by  the  grace  of 
God  transmitted  through  His  authorized  ecclesiastical  represen- 
tatives. Napoleon  III.,  in  innumerable  papers,  declared  himself 
emperor  "by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will,"  and  noth- 
ing, says  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  could  better 

illustrate  the  decay 
of  the  old  doctrine 
than  this  attempt  to 
reinforce  it  with  the 
more  modern  demo- 
cratic doctrine. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  is 
quoted  to  illustrate 
the  same  important 
change.  In  1892,  in 
a  letter  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  France, 
after  speaking  of  the 
different  forms  of 
government  in  that 
country  during  the 
nineteenth  century, 
he  wrote : 

"One  may  also 
acknowledge  in  all 
truth  that  each  form 
is  good,  provided  it 
aims  toward  its  le- 
gitimate end,  the 
common  good,  for  which  alone  social  authority  is  constituted. 
...  In  this  order  of  abstract  ideas  Catholics,  as  all  other  citi- 
zens, have  full  liberty  to  prefer  one  form  of  government  to  an- 
other." 

Commenting  upon  this,  President  Eliot  (in  'Flic  Independent, 
July  7)  says:  "God,  therefore,  according  to  the  Catholic  Church 
of  to-day,  does  not  appoint  for  a  people  any  particular  form  of 
government  ;  nor  does  He  select  the  particular  men  who  are  to 
rule.  The  people  select  both  the  form  of  government  and  the 
rulers  under  it ;  and  the  divine  sanction  follows  the  choice  of  the 
people."  This  change,  both  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic point  of  view,  we  must  count,  he  thinks,  one  of  the  most 
striking  effects  of  democratic  principles.  As  a  sort  of  corollary 
to  this  new  doctrine  has  come  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
by  which  all  churches  are  cut  off  from  support  by  or  through  the 
state.  This  "formidable  experiment  "  of  detaching  religious  in- 
stitutions from  all  reliance  on  public  taxation  had  its  origin  in 
America  and  has  been  wrought  out  in  its  greatest  perfection  in 
this  country.  President  Eliot  proceeds  to  trace  the  results  of  this 
experiment  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  he  finds  that  the  good 
results  greatly  outweigh  the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  the  natural 
apprehension  that  a  church  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
would  be  inadequately  supported  has  proved  baseless.  In  1890, 
according  to  the  census  report,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
143,000  church  buildings,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  43,000,000 
persons,  and  a  valuation  (including  land)  of  $670,000,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  required  for  these  143,000  churches  can  not 
be  given,  but  even  estimating  the  average  sum  as  low  as  $1,000 
for  each,  the  amount  will  be  seen  to  be  very  large.  President 
Eliot  continues : 

"A  profound   modification   which   the   voluntary  church   in   a 
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democracy  has  brought  about  in  the  religious  conditions  of  our 
time  is  that  in  the  status  of  the  priest  or  minister,  and  in  his 
mental  habits.  When  the  priest  or  minister  knows  that  his  en- 
tire support  and  the  support  of  the  order,  organization,  or  relig- 
ious institution  to  which  he  belongs  is  derived  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers,  his  whole  atti- 
tude toward  that  people  is  changed.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  this 
world,  the  controller  of  the  purse-strings  must  be  reckoned  with 
respectfully.  One  might  imagine  that  the  Catholic  priest,  who 
still  is  held  to  derive  his  commission  from  a  divinely  instituted 
church,  highly  organized  in  an  effective  hierarchy,  still  nomi- 
nally equipped  with  this  world  gates,  and  privileged  inclosures, 
and  with  authorized  exits  to  a  better  world,  and  still  professedly 
conferring  on  the  faithful  valuable  exclusive  privileges  in  both 
worlds,  might  conceivably  retain  a  position  of  beneficent  author- 
ity over  his  divinely  selected  Hock  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  reason- 
able presupposition  there  is  no  more  striking  phenomenon  in 
American  social  life  than  the  modification  which  the  American 
democracy  has  brought  about  in  the  quality,  function,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Catholic  prelate  and  the  Catholic  priest.  Any  one 
who  has  had  opportunity  to  compare  the  manners,  customs,  and 
intellectual  habits  of  priests  in  the  American  Catholic  Church 
with  those  of  the  European  will  at  once  declare  that  the  Ameri- 
can priest  is-  a  different  creature  from  the  European.  The  situ- 
ation and  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  ministers  in  the  United 
States  have  within  the  last  hundred  years  undergone  serious 
changes;  but  those  of  the  Catholic  priest  have  changed  much 
more  ;  and  it  is  the  voluntary  church  in  a  democracy  which  has 
brought  about  these  changes.  They  would  have  been  more  radi- 
cal still  but  for  the  astute  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  keep- 
ing all  its  property  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  In  all  branches 
of  the  church  the  laymen  assert  themselves  in  the  voluntary 
church  to  a  degree  without  precedent  in  any  established  church 
or  in  any  former  age." 

While  this  change  in  the  status  of  the  priest  and  the  preacher 
is  an  official  loss,  it  has  proved,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  a  per- 
sonal gain,  inasmuch  as  the  career  of  the  minister  now  depends 
on  his  personal  qualities  and  character,  and  not  on  his  cloth  or 
his  office. 

This  accession  of  power  on  the  part  of  laymen  has  also  "facili- 
tated the  happy  changes  of  doctrine  which  the  entire  Christian 
church  in  the  United  States  has  undergone  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  these  changes  being  chiefly  due  to  the  substitution 
of  the  good  of  the  many  for  the  good  of  the  few  as  the  ideal  in 
human  society."  It  has  also  made  it  desirable  to  broaden  the 
education  of  the  minister,  who  is  now  generally  expected  to  take 
part  intelligently  in  the  discussion  of  social  and  industrial  as 
well  as  theological  questions.  An  incidental  result  of  the  same 
change  is  seen  in  the  successful  working  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  which  are  emphatically  the  work  of  lay- 
men. The  social  value  of  the  churches,  an  important  feature 
among  a  people  so  migratory  as  our  own,  has  also  been  enhanced 
by  the  change,  as  well  as  by  the  divisions  of  the  church,  each  de- 
nomination being  more  actively  interested  in  welcoming  re- 
cruits. The  polity  of  four-sevenths  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  is  now  Congregational  or  Presbyterian,  and 
the  churches  have  thus  become  real  nurseries  of  democracy,  con- 
tributing to  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  wise  conduct  of 
its  own  affairs. 

Turning  to  the  evil  results,  President  Eliot  notes  three  :  First, 
the  uneven  distribution  of  opportunities  for  religious  culture — 
the  gravest  difficulty  attending  the  voluntary  system,  and  one 
for  which  no  clear  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Second,  the  vol- 
untary method  leaves  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  the  church 
millions  of  persons  who,  under  compulsory  legislation,  are  forced 
into  nominal  connection  with  an  established  church.  This 
"evil,"  however,  the  writer  thinks,  is  such  in  a  spectacular  sense 
only.  "After  all,  the  only  religion  worth  having  either  for  na- 
tions or  individuals  is  the  religion  of  a  soul  that  feels  itself  free." 
The  third  evil  result  mentioned  is  the  wastefulness  of  expendi- 
ture both  for  construction  and  for  maintenance  under  the  volun- 
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tary  system, — an  evil  that  affects  the  Protestant  denominations 
much  more  deeply  than  the  Roman  Catholics.  President  Eliot 
concludes  as  follows : 

"In  the  church,  just  as  in  the  state,  the  immense  benefits  of 
freedom  of  association  and  personal  initiative  and  of  the  individ- 
ual growth  which  results  from  these  free  conditions  altogether 
outweigh  the  incidental  disadvantages  which  freedom  brings. 
So  greatly  do  the  advantages  in  our  American  system  exceed  the 
disadvantages  that  none  of  us  can  conceive  of  the  future  benefi- 
cent career  of  the  total  American  church,  or  even  picture  to  our- 
selves the  elements  of  its  future  greatness.  Of  this  we  may  be 
sure  :  the  general  atmosphere  of  American  society  and  American 
constitutional  government  is  the  most  favorable  one  for  true  re- 
ligion that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world." 


THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH    AND   SCIENTIFIC 

RESEARCH. 

'"PHE   question   whether  the   principles  and   practises  of  the 


1 


Roman  Catholic  Church  are  compatible  with  independent 


PRESENT    STATUS    OF    THE    JESUITS     IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

MOST  exaggerated  notions  are  often  given  currency  regard- 
ing the  number  of  Jesuits  in  the  world.  According  to  the 
official  statistics  of  the  society,  observes  the  New  York  Sun, 
there  are  in  round  numbers  only  15,000  of  them  all  told.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  order,  since  Loyola  founded  it  in  1540,  the 
largest  number  of  members  it  professed  at  any  one  time  was 
32,000.  The  present  head  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  Rev.  Father  Luis 
Martin,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  the  twenty-fourth  general  of  the  order 
and  lives  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  Italy,  where  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  order  has  been  since  the  Italian  Government  occupied 
Rome.  The  order  divides  the  world  into  five  groups,  or  assist- 
ancies,  and  these  again  into  twenty-seven  provinces.  Of  the 
present  strength  of  the  Jesuit  society  in  this  country  T/w  Sun 
says : 

"There  are  two  Jesuit  provinces  in  the  United  States,  the  New 
York-Maryland  province  with  headquarters  at  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier.  New  York,  of  which  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon  is 
head,  and  the  Missouri  province,  ruled  by  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Grimmelsman,  who  lives  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  New  York  prov- 
ince there  are  625  Jesuits,  namely,  241  priests,  223  scholastics, 
and  161  lay  brothers.  They  have  nine  colleges.  In  the  Missouri 
division  there  are  191  priests,  193  scholastics,  and  106  lay  broth- 
ers and  seven  colleges. 

"In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  California  mission  with 
sixty  priests  and  two  colleges  ;  the  mission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  with  forty-seven  priests  ;  the  New  Orleans  mission  with 
seventy-seven  priests  ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  mission  with  fifty- 
three  priests,  and  a  German  mission,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Buffalo,  with  eighty-five  priests,  most  of  whom  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  land  by  the  Falk  laws.  There  are  also  eighty- 
nine  scholastics,  who  reside  in  four  colleges  at  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  superior  is  the  Rev. 
James  Rockliff.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  province  whose  centre 
is  in  Eaxten,  Holland.  It  has  also  branches  in  Brazil,  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  Denmark,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Zambesi,  South 
Africa." 

The  American  Jesuit  of  the  present  day  concerns  himself 
mainly  with  school  work,  declares  The  Sun,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  present  Father-General  to  withdraw  the  members  of  the 
order  from  all  else  than  educational  and  mission  duties.  The 
same  paper  continues : 

"The  best  minds  in  the  society  in  the  United  States  are  still 
further  concerned  in  devising  plans  to  meet  the  original  educa- 
tional idea  of  their  founders  to  make  all  their  schools  free.  St. 
Ignatius  and  the  framers  of  the  '  Ratio  Studiorum'  never  contem- 
plated the  loosely  knit  system  of  boarding-schools  that  the  exi- 
gencies  of  the  times  have  built  up  here.  Academic  independence 
is  the  hope  of  the  younger  generation  of  American  Jesuits. 

"By  this  time  next  year  the  fine  new  training-school  which  the 
s  iciety  is  building  near  Poughkeepsie,  St.  Andrews-on-the-Hud- 
son,  will  be  ready  for  the  corps  of  novices.  This  new  member- 
ship is  steadily  growing  and  from  the  best  material  among  the 
young  Catholics  of  the  day." 


scientific  investigation  has  been  so  sharply  debated  in  recent 
years  that  it  is  of  special  interest  to  learn  the  quasi-official  views 
of  the  representatives  of  that  church  on  the  subject.  These  are 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  fifth  "  Congres  scientifique  interna- 
tional des  Catholiques,"  which  have  recently  been  issued  from  the 
famous  Roman  Catholic  publication  house  of  Herder,  in  Munich, 
and  which  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Professor  Zockler,  in  the 
Theologischcs  I.iteratnrblatt  (No.  25). 

Twelve  years  ago,  according  to  Professor  Zockler,  the  interna- 
tional congress  of  Roman  Catholic  savants  was  organized,  mainly 
for  the*  purpose  of  defending  the  position  of  the  church.  The 
first  two  conventions  were  held  in  Paris,  the  third  in  Brussels, 
the  fourth  in  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  and  the  fifth  and  latest  in 
Munich.  In  the  official  volume  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
latest  congress  are  found,  in  full  or  in  extract,  addresses  of  183 
German  savants,  while  there  are  41  French,  13  English,  10  Ital- 
ian, 9  Spanish,  and  4  Latin  papers  in  the  collection. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  convention  is  most  clearly  expressed  in 
the  first  or  general  part  of  the  work,  in  which  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  demonstrate  that  a  scholar  may  be  in  the  front  rank  of 
independent  investigators  and  conduct  his  scientific  researches 
in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  canons,  and  yet  continue 
to  be  a  faithful  son  of  the  church.  The  leading  speakers  were 
very  emphatic  in  their  assertions  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  must  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  scientific  work  of  this 
generation.  "The  scientific  character  of  Roman  Catholic  schol- 
arship dare  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  Protestantism,"  was  the 
constant  refrain  of  the  speakers.  This  went  so  far,  says  Profes- 
sor Zockler,  that  the  spirit  of  "  Reform  Catholicism,"  as  repre- 
sented by # Professor  Schell  and  Joseph  Muller,  appeared  again 
and  again  on  the  surface,  with  a  boldness  that  was  surprising  ; 
and  it  was  resolutely  urged  that  the  work  of  the  scientific  schol- 
ars of  the  age  is  equal  in  value  to  any  other  similar  work  con- 
ducted in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  leading  speakers  emphasizing  this  prerogative  of 
Roman  Catholic  science  was  the  famous  Count  von  Hertling, 
whose  address  was  on  "The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Greek 
Philosophy."  The  greatest  sensation,  perhaps,  was  produced  by 
Professor  Grisor,  who  made  an  "Appeal  for  Catholic  Historical 
Criticism,"  in  which  he  complained  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  allowed  to  believe  so  many  myths  that  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  a  fair  investigation.  The  address  was  aimed  largely  against 
the  adoration  of  relics  and  the  belief  in  modern  miracles.  The 
report  says:  "This  address  made  a  wonderful  impression  and 
was  applauded  to  the  echo." 

Another  prominent  speaker  was  the  Munich  historian  Grauert, 
who  used  these  wopds :  "  We  believe  that  Catholic  students  of 
nature  are  not  a  bit  less  gifted  for  the  study  of  its  phenomena 
than  the  Protestant  savants,  and  we  can  point  with  pride  to  a 
whole  series  of  Catholic  scholars  high  in  the  ranks  of  naturalists  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  honor  and  venerate  those  scientific  path- 
finders and  celebrities  who  since  the  sixteenth  century  have  done 
such  magnificent  work  and  who  are  not  of  our  faith  and  creed, — 
men  like  Niebuhr,  like  the  Grimm  brothers,  Humboldt,  Liebig, 
Helmholtz,  and  many  others."  In  harmony  with  this  irenic 
spirit  was  the  resolution,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  in  which  the  congress  expressed  its  "great  joy  that  the 
[Protestant]  Gottingen  Scientific  Academy  had  undertaken  the 
publication  of  a  complete  collection  of  papal  bulls  and  briefs 
down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III."  ;  and  the  congress  decided  to 
assist  in  this  work  as  much  as  possible.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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SHALL   MISSIONARY   WORK    IN    CHINA    BE 
RESUMED? 

MR.  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD,  the  founder  of  two 
well-known  journals  in  London,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  The  St.  /awes' s  Gazette,  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
missionary  societies  of  England  and  America  to  institute  at  once 
an  important  change  in  their  policy  regarding  China.  He  does 
not  ask  that  they  abandon  missionary  enterprise  in  that  country  ; 
but  he  asks  that  for  the  present  they  keep  hands  off  from  the  dis- 
turbed provinces,  limiting  their  work  to  those  provinces  where 
the  Boxer  revolt  has  not  spread,  and  that  they  cease  to  send 
women  as  missionaries,  because  of  the  social  prejudices  which 
their  presence  antagonizes. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  article  appears  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  AJter  (July).  The  situation  resulting  from  the  occupation 
of  Peking  by  the  allies  he  considers  very  dangerous.  The  net 
result  of  all  that  has  been  done  is  this  :  "  China  has  learned  that, 
fairly  united  and  engineered,  it  may  withstand  Europe.  .  .  . 
Seen  through  their  spectacles,  the  history  of  the  expedition  to 
Peking  doubly  justifies  their  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  proves  that 
he  can  be  resisted,  and  shows  by  what  Fabian  tricks  it  can  be 
done."  England  and  America,  he  assumes,  are  desirous  to  make 
a  revision  of  their  policy  toward  China,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
give  to  that  country  "something  more  like  the  treatment  accorded 
on  compulsion  to  Japan."  Half  their  trouble  with  China  would 
cease  at  once  could  they  venture  to  regulate  missionary  enter- 
prise. But  in  neither  government  can  such  a  thing  be  attempted, 
for  obvious  political  reasons  ;  and  such  regulation  must  depend 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies.  Will  they  have  the  wisdom  to  revise  their  pol- 
icy voluntarily?     The  condition  is  described,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Chinese  objection  to  the  missions  is  not  religious,  or  only  ani- 
mated in  a  comparatively  slight  degree  by  the  religious  prejudice 
and  passion  which  in  other  times  made  a  shambles  of  European 
cities.  Christianity  found  easy  entrance  into  China,  its  teaching 
was  unmolested  for  generations,  and  even  at  this  day,  when  we 
hear  its  teachers  accused,  the  tale  is  usually  such  a  one  as  is  told 
in  France  and  Germany  against  the  Jews:  some  ritual  horror  is 
believed  in  because  the  priest  is  hated.  Part  of  the  truth  is, 
therefore — or  so  it  seems — that  the  preaching  of  Christianity  is 
not  so  offensive  to  the  Chinese  people  as  their  politicians  and  the 
literati  make  it  out  to  be.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  whole 
truth  ;  and  that  includes  an  angry  conviction,  ever  spreading  and 
strengthening  in  China,  that  the  missions  are  a  social  and  polit- 
ical solvent.  This  complaint  is  not  new.  It  was  raised  officially 
more  than  twenty  years  since.  Ten  years  ago  a  Chinese  states- 
man repeated  it  in  an  English  pamphlet  published  at  Shanghai, 
protesting  against  the  injury  of  forcing  upon  China  a  propa- 
ganda which  loosens  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  plants 
about  the  country  communities  of  Chinamen  who  act  as  outlaws 
and  are  sustained  in  doing  so." 

By  the  Tien-Tsin  treaties  foreigners  in  China  are  not  amenable 
to  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  this  privilege  of  extraterritorial- 
ity has  not  only  been  interpreted  as  giving  missionaries  the  right 
to  disregard  Chinese  regulations,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  im- 
posed by  municipal  authority,  but  has  also  been  extended  to  their 
native  converts,  who  consider  themselves  exempt  from  Chinese 
law  and  are  sustained  in  this  course  by  their  missions.  This  is 
the  official  complaint  of  China,  and  not  that  a  strange  religion  is 
introduced.  Whether  the  complaint  has  adequate  basis  or  not, 
the  Chinese  believe  that  it  has  ;  and  they  are  very  far  to-day  from 
being  the  cowed  and  submissive  people  we  expected  them  to  be 
by  this  time,  when  the  march  to  Peking  was  begun.  Says  Mr. 
Greenwood : 

"The  hope  and  aim  of  the  expedition  to  Peking  was  to  strike  a 
resounding  blow  of  intimidation.  The  blow  has  been  delivered, 
it  does  not  intimidate,  and  the  expedition  returns.  It  set  out 
with  every  appearance  of  the  unity  and  concord  which  for  Chi- 


nese statesmen  (who  are  not  all  absolute '  Boxers, '  but  are  all  for 
liberation  from  foreign  control)  is  their  greatest  dread.  It  re- 
turns in  what  harmony  we  see,  after  the  campaignings  and  the 
diplomatizings — so  significantly  unfinished — that  we  know  of. 
To  come  to  the  point,  then,  is  this  a  time — I  mean  now.  this 
year — for  reinstalling  missionaries  in  those  provinces  of  China 
which  were  swept  with  riot  and  massacre  so  lately?  If  the  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made,  is  it  to  be  made  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provocations  or  irritations  which  are 
felt  to  be  unbearable,  whether  with  much  reason  or  with  none? 
This  is  the  question  which  the  great  missionary  societies  have  to 
answer ;  and  that  it  has  to  be  answered  immediately  enhances 
the  fact  that  no  unofficial  body  of  men  in  the  world  has  so  grave 
a  responsibility  before  them." 

The  line  of  policy  which  Mr.  Greenwood  would  have  the  socie- 
ties now  institute  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract: 

"Is  it  proposed  that,  yielding  to  a  most  unchristian  fear,  or  on 
calculations  which  eliminate  the  working  of  God's  will,  they  shall 
abandon  that  vast  field  of  labor  and  all  that  has  been  reclaimed 
within  it?  I  do  not  say  so,  nor  does  the  merest  political  world- 
ling, with  wits,  believe  that  any  such  sacrifice  need  be  asked. 
Whatever  the  disposition  of  the  two  governments  toward  China, 
no  one  imagines  that  they  propose  to  surrender  any  of  their  just 
rights,  or  any  estimable  point  of  honor;  yet  they  may  desire  to 
bring  their  relations  with  that  country  into  nearer  accord  with 
such  as  exist  elsewhere  between  one  independent  nation  and  an- 
other. And  nothing  more  can  be  asked  of  the  mission  societies 
than  a  corresponding  change  of  attitude  and  conduct.  ...  I  read 
of  'an  arrangement  by  which  missionaries  were  to  ride  in  green 
chairs,  and  be  recognized  as  the  equals  of  viceroys  and  govern- 
nors  ' — of  course  to  the  offense  of  every  beholder  ;  and  I  wonder 
if  wisdom  would  not  discountenance  all  such  gauds,  knowing 
what  we  should  think  of  a  like  appropriation  here.  Or  some  in- 
land mission  insists — gunboats  dimly  visible  behind  the  claimant 
— on  building  a  church  where  it  is  believed  to  bring  ill-luck  upon 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  such  mat- 
ters as  these,  and  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  :  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature.'  Who  also  said,  'Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,'  meaning  gunboats  and  green  chairs  as 
much  as  anything  else. 

"But  tho  they  have  grown  to  great  importance,  these  are  but 
small  matters  of  consideration  when  compared  with  some  others. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  determining— I  hope  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  missions — that  missionaries  to 
China  shall  do  without  wives  unless  stationed  within  access  to 
the  ships.  Far  better  indeed  it  would  be  to  forbid  the  despatch 
of  mission-women  to  China— to  have  no  married  missionaries 
there.  The  women  may  do  good  Christian  work  in  the  intervals 
between  one  outbreak  and  another,  but  even  upon  that  there  are 
grave  drawbacks — much  prejudice,  much  possible  damage  to  the 
reputation  of  Christianity,  so  strange  and  suspect  to  the  Chinese 
are  the  little  communities  where  men  and  women  'keep  house' 
together.  However,  that  qualm  might  go  but  for  the  evidence 
that  provocation  or  excuse  for  massacre  arises  out  of  the  native 
suspicion  ;  and  since  it  is  so  clear  that  provocation  or  excuse  for 
murdering  Christians  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  by  every  blameless  means  diminished,  women  should  be  with- 
drawn where  they  provide  a  superfluity  of  victims,  and  horrors, 
and  the  madness  of  exasperation  thereat.  It  is  not  woman's 
work  to  be  murdered  where  a  man  may  take  her  place,  suppos- 
ing either  to  be  needed  there." 

The  provinces  of  China  are  many,  continues  the  writer:  the 
more  violently  affected  provinces  are  few.  All  Christendom 
could  not  oversupply  one  of  the  provinces  with  missionary  labor. 
Why  not,  therefore,  limit  such  labor  for  the  immediate  future  to 
the  more  peaceful  provinces?  "Is  it  a  religious  work  to  make 
such  converts  where  they  can  not  be  protected,  but  where  they 
exist  as  provocation  to  the  most  dreadful  crimes?  Does  it  give 
no  point  to  this  question  that  the  missionaries  sent  elsewhere 
would  be  permitted  to  live,  that  full  as  many  converts  would  be 
brought  into  the  Christian  churches  (or  more,  for  they  would  not 
go  in  fear),  and  that  these  men  would  fulfil  their  lives  instead  of 
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perishing  when  made  so  many  incitements  of  the  most  devilish 
passions? " 

As  an  answer  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  appeal,  The  Outlook  (New 
York,  August  10)  advises  a  positive  refusal  to  abandon  the  field 
in  China,  even  in  the  troubled  provinces.     It  says : 

"If  the  object  of  Christian  missions  is  what  Mr.  Greenwood 
seems  to  assume  it  to  be,  to  save  souls  and  gather  in  converts, 
and  if  its  success  is  to  be  measured  by  a  census  of  souls  saved 
and  the  converts  gathered  in,  there  would  be  much  force  in  his 
argument  that  it  is  no  better  to  save  one  soul  than  another,  and 
that  if  the  missionaries  are  sent  elsewhere  'full  as  many  converts 
would  be  brought  into  the  Christian  churches,  or  more,  for  they 
would  not  go  in  fear.'  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole  nor  even 
the  chief  object  of  missions.  The  Christian  believes  that  false 
religion  is  the  basis  of  barbarism,  and  Christian  faith  is  the  basis 
of  civilization.  So  long  as  man  believes  that  the  supernatural 
powers  are  malignant  and  that  any  incursion  into  their  territory 
is  resented  and  punished,  that  to  open  mines,  build  railroads, 
initiate  steam  navigation  upon  the  rivers,  use  the  same  electri- 
city which  forms  the  thunderbolt,  is  to  put  on  the  gods  an  indig- 
nity which  they  resent,  so  long  civilization  is  impossible.  The 
Christian  believes  that  he  has  a  simple  message  for  all  mankind: 
that  God  is  love,  that  man  is  God's  child,  that  to  man  God  has 
given  the  world  for  his  use  and  enjoyment,  that  the  attestation 
and  revelation  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  life,  the  teachings, 
and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  message  is  the  secret  of 
civilization.  The  salvation  which  the  Christian  preaches  is  a 
salvation  from  present  ill ;  the  convert  that  he  makes  is  a  convert 
to  love  and  life  ;  the  soul  that  he  saves  is  the  soul  of  a  living 
man,  living  in  bondage  under  fear,  saved  unto  liberty  by  love. 
If  the  Christian  really  believes  that  he  has  this  message,  and 
that  his  fellow  men  are  in  this  bondage,  and  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  them  to  escape  from  it  into  the  glory  of  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God  is  through  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  a  burden  is  laid  upon  him  to  give  this  message,  and  give  it 
he  must,  cost  what  it  may." 

But  The  Outlook  would  have  the  missionaries  resume  work  on 
a  modified  basis  as  to  their  political  and  social  rights.  Their 
governments  must  extend  to  them  the  same  protection  they  ex- 
tend to  their  other  citizens,  and  it  is  the  missionary's  duty  to 
claim  that  protection  since  it  is  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  every 
right  and  rational  means  of  protecting  and  promoting  his  work, 
even  as  Paul  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Roman  law  and  as 
Christ  appealed  to  the  Jewish  law  against  the  unjust  proceedings 
of  the  high  priest.  "But,"  continues  The  Outlook,  "it  is  not 
the  duty  of  America  to  protect  some  Chinamen  against  other 
Chinamen  "  : 

"If  we  have  made  treaties  with  China  for  the  protection  of 
Chinese  converts,  we  have  made  a  mistake,  because  such  a  treaty 
binds  upon  us  responsibilities  which  we  ought  not  to  have  under- 
taken, and  which  history  has  shown  we  can  not  fulfil.  So  far  as 
we  c^n  judge,  most  of  the  religious  difficulties  in  China  have 
grown  out  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions to  protect  Christian  Chinamen  from  other  Chinamen.  The 
complaint  is  made  by  Chinamen  that  converts  '  look  upon  Chris- 
tianity as  releasing  them  from  obedience  to  Chinese  law,  and 
also  refuse  to  obey  the  rules  which  are  binding  on  their  neigh- 
bors. .  .  .  That  is  the  official  complaint,  and  not  that  the  people 
have  turned  to  a  strange  religion. '  Whether  this  complaint  is 
well  grounded  or  not,  it  could  not  be  made  if  the  Christian  con- 
verts possessed  no  special  privileges  of  exemption  from  Chinese 
law  and  no  especial  protection  from  American  law  not  possessed 
by  other  Chinamen. 

"To  sum  all  up,  the  Christian  missionaries  should  go  back  to 
their  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  they  are  going  back,  and 
Christians  at  home  should  give  them  a  more  real  and  hearty  sup- 
port than  is  being  given  to  them  by  the  Christian  church.  But 
the  Chinese  converts  should  have  neither  political  nor  judicial 
privileges  because  they  are  converts.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  perils  to  life  and  property  have  not  been  increased  by  de- 
manding such  privileges;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  missions 
would  not  make  really  greater  progress  in  China  if  such  privi- 
leges were  not  demanded.     But,  whatever  the  results,  it  appears 


to  us  certain  that  this  demand  of  special  protection  for  Chinese 
Christians  is  unreasonable  and  unjust." 

A  printed  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries of  China,  in  which  denial  is  made  that  they  interfere  in 
native  litigations.  The  admission  is  made,  however,  that  "in 
flagrant  cases  of  persecution,  missionaries  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  support  members  of  their  churches,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  occasionally  natives  have  secured  the  influence  of  the  for- 
eigner in  an  unworthy  cause." 


THE   CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE   VIEW   OF   SIN. 

TN  view  of  the  rather  hazy  ideas  prevailing  as  to  the  attitude 
*■  taken  by  Christian  Scientists  toward  the  problem  of  sin  and 
evil,  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject  from  Alfred  Far- 
low,  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  Boston,  is  of  inter- 
est. Replying  to  a  critic  in  the  New  York  Outlook,  he  declares 
that  evil  is  a  "nonentity  "  ;  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  God 
which  darkness  bears  to  light ;  and  that  in  just  the  same  way  as 
darkness  is  driven  out  by  light,  evil  is  driven  out  by  good. 
"When  God  has  the  ascendency  in  human  consciousness  and  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,"  he  savs.  "evil  of  necessity  finds  no 
place."     He  continues : 

"I  like  the  definition  of  sin  which  our  critic  quotes  from  the 
Westminster  Catechism:  'Any  violation  or  want  of  conformity 
of  the  law  of  God.'  In  the  light  of  this  definition,  all  mistakes, 
as  well  as  wilful  wrongs,  should  be  included  under  the  name, 
sin.  John  said:  'All  unrighteousness  is  sin.'  All  unriht-wis- 
ness  (all  unright  wise-ness)  is  sin.  All  wisdom  or  knowledge 
which  is  not  right  i$  sin,  and  all  conduct  which  is  allowed  or  in- 
dulged by  reason  of  this  wrong  or  false  knowledge  is  sin.  It  is 
error,  or  unriht-wis-ness,  to  believe  that  sin,  which  is  not  of  God, 
is  an  entity.  Hence  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  statement,  'To 
believe  sin  is  real  is  itself  sin.'  Indeed,  this  is  the  original  sin, 
and  the  proof  that  we  believe  it  to  be  real  is  our  indulgence  in  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  having 
lost  all  pleasure  therein,  we  are  ready  to  let  go  of  it  and  cease 
sinning.  No  harm  can  come  to  the  sinner  nor  any  perpetuity  of 
his  sin  from  his  knowledge  of  its  unreality.  It  is  because  he 
believes  there  is  something  in  it  that  he  uses  it.  It  is  said  that 
Jesus  did  not  teach  the  unreality  of  sin.  Will  our  critic  kindly 
explain  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said  of  the  devil,  'He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him?  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh 
of  his  own  :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it  '  ?  It  is  the  voca- 
tion of  a  liar  to  express  lies,  and  a  liar  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word  produces  nothing  else  but  lies.  A  lie  is  utterly  devoid  of 
truth,  hence  altogether  untrue  and  unreal— a  mere  negation. 
Here  we  have  the  plain  declaration  that  the  devil's 'own,'  or 
offspring,  sin  and  disease,  are  lies. 

"We  are  taught  that  all  evil  is  the  work  of  the  devil  ;  in  other 
words,  the  work  of  deception.  Believing  and  acting  that  which 
is  false  constitute  the  sum-total  of  sin,  and  this  definition  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  one  which  we  have  quoted  from  John, 
'All  unrighteousness  is  sin.' 

"The  Christian  Scientist  does  not  wink  at  sin,  does  not  simply 
ignore  it,  but,  rilled  with  the  understanding  of  the  omnipotence 
of  God  and  the  utter  powerlessness  of  sin,  he  grapples  with  it 
and  crushes  it  out  of  existence.  If  all  Christians  knew  and  prac- 
tised what  Christian  Science  teaches  concerning  sin,  the  world 
would  rapidly  be  regenerated  and  evil  would  be  speedily  anni- 
hilated. If  evil  is  as  real  as  good,  will  our  critic  explain  how  the 
power  of  God  destroys  evil  in  the  human  heart?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  wrongs  which  are  mountains  to  their  victims  weigh  noth- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God1  And  is  this  not  why  the  divine  power 
so  easily  annihilates  sin?  " 


A  book-review  unique  in  its  way  appears  in  a  recent  notice  in  Tin-  Church 
Standard ot  The  Swami  Vivekananda's  "My  Master."  dealing  with  the  gre«t 
Hindu  religious  teacher  Ramakrishna,  and  recently  reviewed  in  these  col- 
umns.    The  following  is  the   "review,"  no  more,  no  less:    "We  take  very 
little  interest   in  anything  that  comes  from  that  superlative  humbug,  the 
so-called   Swami   Vivekananda.  who  contrived  to  push  himself  into  promi- 
nence during  the  so-called  Congress   of   Religions  a;  the  World's   Fair  in 
Chicago,  ami  who  is  now  apparently   trying  to  turn  an   honest   penny 
further   instructions  to  the  Western  world   in  a   religion  which  he  himself 
doesnot  believe,     li  was  an  illumination  to  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  that 
remarkable  Congress,  after  abundantly  feeding  Vivekananda  in  Chii 
with  beefsteak,  to  find  the  same  man  in   India  affecting  a  religious  horror 
of  flesh-eating  and  cow-killing.     His  other  professions  of  faith  or  faith 
ness  are  probably  of  just  about  the  same  value." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


IS   WESTERN    CIVILIZATION    SUPERIOR  TO 

EASTERN? 

ORIENTAL  thinkers  have  long  maintained  the  superiority 
of  the  civilization  of  the  East  over  that  of  the  West,  but 
to  Westerners  the  primacy  of  Occidental  methods  of  life  and 
thought  is  so  self-evident  that  the  views  of  the  German  savant 
and  traveler,  Hermann  Frank,  will  come  as  a  surprise.  Profes- 
sor Frank,  who  has  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  Oriental  lands,  in  a 
recent  book  entitled  "Das  Morgenland  und  das  Abendland " 
(The  Orient  and  the  Occident) ,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
culture  of  the  West  has  no  right  to  claim  intrinsic  superiority 
over  that  of  the  East.  His  line  of  thought  is,  in  the  main,  as 
follows : 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  but  one  Eastern  question, 
and  that  concerned  the  "sick  man  "  in  Constantinople  ;  now  there 
are  many  questions  of  that  kind,  pertaining  to  all  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  East,  and  nearly  all  the  Western  nations  think  they 
have  a  "mission  "  in  some  section  of  the  East.  Yet  this  mission 
zeal  is  anything  but  the  ambition  to  bestow  a  better  type  of  civ- 
ilization on  peoples  that  are  of  a  lower  grade.  The  general  pol- 
icy of  all  these  nations  in  the  East  is  essentially  selfish.  The 
West  can  not  support  itself,  and  must  force  its  goods  upon  the 
East.  The  whole  object  has  been,  not  to  civilize  the  ancient 
Oriental  nations,  but  to  get  their  money  by  hook  or  crook.  A 
part  of  this  civilization  propaganda  has  been  the  spread  of  the 
use  of  alcohol.  England  has  undertaken  wars  in  order  to  make 
the  Chinese  use  more  opium  than  they  wanted.  English  free 
trade  has  been  introduced  into  India  and  has  killed  the  native 
industry  there,  in  order  that  English  manufacturers  might  flour- 
ish. Altho  labor  is  so  cheap  in  the  East,  it  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  the  machines  of  the  West.  The  "  world  policy  " 
of  the  West  has  been  the  commercial  and  political  subjection  of 
the  East  to  the  harm  of  the  latter,  the  fate  of  which  threatens  to 
be  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  who  also  were  overpow- 
ered by  a  "higher"  civilization. 

Has  the  West  any  real  right  to  crush  out  the  ancient  culture  of 


the  East?  asks  Professor  Frank.     In  reply  he  says  (we  condense 
again)  : 

No.  What  the  Western  peoples  have  to  offer  to  the  East  is 
a  substitute  of  doubtful  value  for  that  which  the  Orientals  are 
asked  to  give  up.  It  is  true  that  in  material  things,  in  inven- 
tions, etc.,  the  West  has  made  wonderful  strides  beyond  what 
the  East  has  done  or  ever  will  do ;  but  these  strides  have  gone 
hand-in-hand  with  a  determination  in  the  moral,  the  ethical,  the 
esthetic,  and  religious  life  that  more  than  counterbalances  the 
material  good  that  has  been  achieved.  The  Eastern  man  can 
make  out  a  good  case  in  argument  against  the  introduction  of 
Western  life  among  his  people. 

Despite  an  extremely  enervating  climate,  he  continues,  the 
Oriental  has  developed  a  remarkable  culture,  as  is  seen,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  Persia,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  more  things  than 
the  Westerner  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
average  man  in  the  East  enjoys  a  higher  degree  of  real  culture 
than  his  Western  brother.     We  condense  again  : 

Not  having  the  natural  needs  which  Western  people  deem 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  being  satisfied  and  con- 
tent with  less,  he  has  the  time  and  leisure  for  greater  intellectual 
enjoyments,- and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Orientals  keenly 
appreciate  their  Saadi  and  Hafis  than  the  Western  people  their 
classical  writers.  Then,  too,  the  family  life  of  the  Orient  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  needs  and  surroundings  than  would  be  the 
ideas  that  prevail  in  the  West.  The  authority  of  custom  is  more 
powerful  than  would  be  the  letter  of  the  law  and  holds  the  Ori- 
ental in  check  splendidly.  Much  more  contentment  is  found  by 
the  Eastern  in  his  humble  surroundings  and  simple  needs  than 
the  restless  and  never-satisfied  Western  finds  in  the  progressive 
achievements  of  his  people.  In  fact,  Oriental  civilization  pos- 
sesses strong  features  and  factors  which  the  Western  people  do 
not  appreciate,  and  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  many  open- 
eyed  travelers  who  have  studied  the  matter  in  an  unprejudiced 
spirit  that  to  force  upon  Eastern  nations  the  civilization  of  the 
West  would  be  a  change  from  good  to  bad. 

A  writer  in  the  Freie  Wort  (Frankfort-on-the-Main)  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint.  He 
says  : 

"The  Mohammedan  religion  has  had  a  great  mission  in  the 
past ;  but  in  the  future  it  will  probably  have  a  still  more  impor- 
tant role  to  play,  namely,  that  of  being  the  mediator  between 
old  prejudices  and  the  positive  achievements  of  scientific  re- 
search." 

In  conformity  with  these  teachings  concerning  the  superi- 
ority of  Oriental  culture  and  civilization,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  them  in  Western  nations.  Buddhistic  and  Moham- 
medan missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  Occident,  and  these 
creeds  have  advocates  and  are  practised  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  elsewhere. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


llll     HOME-COMING. 


On  the  return  voyage  from  China  it  is  reported  that  Count  von  Walder- 
see  was  slightly  seasick.  —Simplicissitmcs  (Vienna). 


PAN-SLAVISM    AND    ITS    PROGRAM. 

THE  recent  Sokol  festival  in  Prague,  immediately  following 
the  visit  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser  to  the  Bohemian  capital, 
has  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  press  of  the  Continent, 
the  Austrian  and  German  journals  generally  discerning  the  hand 
of  Russia  in  the  impetus  given  to  the  Pan-Slavism  movement  by 
the  festival.  The  gymnastic  societies  of  the  Slav  students  (Rus- 
sian, Polish,  Bohemian,  Slavonian),  known  by  the  name  of  So- 
kolists,  have  a  distinctly  political  character.  They  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  Burschenschaften,  or  associations  of  German  students, 
which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  century,  played  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  propaganda  of  German  unity.  The  word  "so- 
kol" means,  literally,  a  "falcon,"  but  is  used  metaphorically  by 
the  Slavs  to  describe  a  hero,  a  leader.  The  recent  Prague  festi- 
val was  chiefly  characterized  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given 
to  French  and  Russian  student  deputations  by  the  entire  Czech 
population.     Among  the  guests  was  the  Russian  general  of  di- 
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vision  Rittich,  who,  it  is  also  reported,  is  "professor  of  tactics" 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Military  Academy.  At  the  close  of  the 
festival,  the  Narodni  Lisly,  the  leading  Czech  organ  of  Prague, 
published  the  following  "open  letter  to  all  Czechs,"  from  Gen- 
eral Rittich : 

"I  came  from  the  far  Slav  East,  from  the  slumbering  forests 
of  the  icy  North,  and  from  the  boundless  steppes  of  the  Black 
Sea  region  to  give  you  proof  of  our  love  and  to  tell  you  that  you 
can  reckon  upon  the  power  of  Russia.  But  I  must  tell  yon  some- 
thing of  still  more  importance — namely,  that  you  should  your- 
selves become  acquainted  with  that  vast  Slav  country.  You 
Czechs  will  there  find  everything  that  you  seek  and  that  you 
hope  for.  Yes,  you  will  find  more  than  you  expect.  In  our 
-country  everything  possible  is  done  for  the  people.  Our  strength 
lies  in  our  common  love  for  them.  The  strength  now  exists  and 
all  that  is  wanting  is  an  opportunity  for  its  manifestation  abroad. 
It  is  not  only  enormous  material  resources  which  you  will  find 
in  Russia,  but  the  moral  force  which  feels  for  the  weak  and  is 
ever  ready  to  succor  them.  Until  you  have  learned  to  know 
Russia  you  can  not  realize  the  source  of  Slav  strength.  But  in 
this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.  I  devoutly  pray  that  God  may 
complete  the  regeneration  of  the  Czech  people.  May  Providence 
enlighten  your  understandings,  promote  your  culture,  and  largely 
increase  your  wealth  !  That  enhanced  wealth  will  come  through 
an  extension  of  your  commercial  relations  from  the  Adriatic  Sea 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Believe  in  the  God  of  Russia  and  place 
your  trust  in  Him." 

The  German  press  of  Vienna  is  very  indignant  at  these  utter- 
ances. The  Neue  Freie  Presse  wants  to  know  whether  Prague 
is  the  capital  of  Montenegro.  Is  a  Russian  general  to  be  permit- 
ted to  treat  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  tho  it  were  one  of  the  protected 
states  of  the  Balkans,  it  asks.  The  Deutsche  Zeitung  declares 
that  the  Sokolist  festival  was  really  a  Pan-Slavist  manifestation 
against  the  Triple  Alliance.  Referring  to  the  Ugron-Rimler 
plot  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  August  3),  this  journal  warns 
the  government  at  Vienna  to  watch  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
The  press  of  the  German  empire  looks  upon  Pan-Slavism  in 
Austria  as  a  counter  movement  to  Pan-Germanism.  The  Czechs, 
says  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  do  not  in  the  least  want  any  de- 
pendence on  Russia  (see  The  Literary  Digest  of  July  13  for  the 
views  of  prominent  Bohemians  on  Pan-Slavism).  They  evident- 
ly want  to  weaken  the  German  element  in  Austria  by  drawing 
her  closer  *o  Russia. 

"What  the  Czechs  aspire  to  is  the  largest  and  freest  possible 
Czech  kingdom  in  the  Austrian  empire,  absolutely  independent 
of  Russia.  They  are  as  little  in  favor  of  Pan-Slavism  in  the 
Pan-Russian  sense  as  the  Poles  are.  Both  peoples  never  tire  of 
emphasizing  their  own  nationalities  ;  neither  dreams  of  incorpor- 
ation with  Russia.  Czech  politicians  lay  special  stress  on  the 
idea  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  Slav  power  and  thought,  a 
solidarity  from  which  they  hope  much  as  a  defense  of  'the  Czech 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  German  ocean. '  " 

The  Sviet  and  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  comment 
approvingly  on  the  presence  of  the  French  students  in  Prague. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitnng  warns  Germans  of  the  danger  to  their 
race  from  Pan-Slavism.  It  calls  attention  to  a  recent  speech  of 
M.  Tscherap  Spiridonowitch,  delivered  upon  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Slavonic  Society  of  Moscow.  Of  the  aims  of 
the  Pan-Slavists,  M.  Spiridonowitch  said  : 

"Our  object  is  to  achieve  the  unity  of  the  many  millions  of 
Slavs  in  the  spheres  of  intellect  and  civilization,  without,  how- 
ever, attempting  to  unite  them  into  one  state  or  one  church.  For 
the  solution  of  this  great  and  difficult  problem  It  is  necessary 
that  the  idea  of  union  should  take  possession  of  all  the  Slavs  like 
a  living  wave." 

One  of  the  dialects  of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of  languages, 
he  continued,  should  be  recognized  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween all  Slav  peoples,  and  "three-quarters  of  them  are  con- 
vinced that  this  universal  Slav   language  must  be  Russian,  as 


the  one  most  widely  spread,  possessed  of  the  richest  literature, 
and  most  indispensable. "  The  twentieth  century,  he  said,  will 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Slavs,  and  before  its  end  the  feud 
between  Slavs  and  Germans  will  be  fought  out.  The  latter  are 
spreading  all  over  Slav-speaking  countries  and  trying,  by  means 
of  commerce  and  colonization,  to  "spread  a  layer  of  German  salt 
all  over  Slavdom."  He  concluded  by  calling  on  the  members  of 
the  Moscow  Slavonic  Society  to  do  all  in  their  power  "  to  strengthen 
the  Slavonic  sense  of  race,  to  foster  the  expansion  of  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  to  promote  the  struggle  against  all  opponents 
of  the  Slavonic  idea."  The  Kolnische  Zeititng  calls  attention  to 
the  anti-German  animus  of  the  speech,  and  thinks  the  matter 
more  serious  than  is  generally  supposed  in  Germany. 

Pan-Slavism  itself  was  a  reaction  against  the  "great  servility  of 
Russian  thought  to  that  of  the  West, "  says  J.  Novicdw,  of  Odes>a 
(in  The  International  Monthly,  New  York).  Finding  Russia  en- 
tirely different  from  the  other  European  nations,  the  Pan-Slav- 
ists decided  that  this  difference,  instead  of  indicating  inferiority, 
was  a  proof  of  superiority.  As  proof  of  this  they  cite  two  facts 
communal  property  and  autocracy.  Individual  ownership  of 
land,  they  hold,  is  the  foundation  of  pauperism.  It  divides  so- 
ciety into  two  great  classes,  owners  and  non-owners,  the  former 
living  by  taking  advantage  of  the  latter.  This  is  unjust  and 
odious.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Russia,  say  the  Pan- 
Slavists  : 

"In  consequence  of  the  communal  divisions,  every  Russian  is 
necessarily  a  landowner.  A  proletariat  becomes  forever  impos- 
sible. Contrary  to  that  of  the  West,  the  fundamental  basis  of 
Russian  society  is  justice.  As  the  Pan-Slavists,  at  first,  could 
discover  no  distribution  of  land  among  the  Western  nations,  they 
loudly  proclaimed  that  Russia  alone  possessed  this  admirable 
organization,  and  that,  consequently,  she  was  superior  to  all  the 
others." 

M.  Novicow,  however,  points  out  that  communal  land  is  not 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  Russia,  that,  as  all  Russians  do  not 
form  part  of  a  rural  community,  there  are  proletarians  in  Russia, 
and  that,  "in  spite  of  communal  ownership,  the  Russian  peasant 
is  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  all  Europe."  Further,  the 
Pan-Slavists  declared,  Russia  is  superior  to  the  states  of  West- 
ern Europe  because,  while  they  were  founded  on  war,  violence, 
injustice,  and  brute  force,  Russia  alone  was  not.  Antagonism 
between  the  ruler  and  those  ruled  has  resulted  in  parliamentary 
governments.  Constitutions  are  merely  guarantees  which  the 
suspicion  of  the  people  has  wrung  from  the  monarchs.  Quite 
different,  according  to  the  Pan-Slavists,  was  the  evolution  of 
Russia. 

"Since  the  foundation  of  her  common  law  is  not  brutal  and 
violent  conquest,  no  antagonism  can  exist  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects.  The  monarchs  of  Western  Europe  desired  solely 
their  own  good  and  not  that  of  their  subjects.  But  a  Russian 
autocrat  who  would  not  care  for  the  good  of  his  people  is  incon- 
ceivable, say  the  Pan-Slavists.  A  Russian  sovereign  who  should 
put  his  own  interests  above  those  of  his  subjects  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction which  is  in  itself  quite  impossible.  .  .  .  The  other  rep- 
robate nations  have  sovereigns  who  desire  the  unbappiness  of 
their  subjects,  and  who  consequently  can  not  love  them.  Rus- 
sia, on  the  contrary,  is  the  righteous  nation  par  e.x  eel  ten  ce.  Her 
sovereign  wishes  only  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  he  loves  them, 
he  is  their  father.  To  establish  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against 
the  sovereign  is  of  some  use  when  the  sovereign  wishes  evil  to 
his  subjects,  but  to  establish  them  when  he  desires  their  good  is 
useless,  and  is  to  little  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent 
the  sovereign  from  compassing  the  good  of  his  subjects  is  to  de- 
sire ill  to  the  nation  ;  it  is  to  create  tendencies  which  are  antiso- 
cial. Consequently,  any  attempt  having  for  its  object  the  limit- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  monarch,  being  antisocial,  is  criminal 
and  subversive.  And,  consequently,  autocracy  is  the  'Holy 
Ark  '  of  the  Russian  nation  ;  it  is  the  institution  which  differen- 
tiates it  entirely  from  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  which 
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places  it  anew  upon  an  elevated  pedestal  of  greatness  and  jus- 
tice." 

M.  Novicow  points  out  that  this  reasoning  is  false,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Russian  state  is  "as  much  violent  and  brutal 
conquest  as  that  of  the  Western  states, "  that  the  Russian  state 
is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  heterogeneous  ethnical  ele- 
ments, who  have  not  all  even  yet  received  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. If,  then,  the  sovereign  of  Russia  is  the  father  of  his  sub- 
jects, "it  is  well  to  recognize  that  his  affection  is  very  unequally 
bestowed  upon  his  children."  Nevertheless,  he  declares  in  con- 
clusion, the  Pan-Slavism  idea  has  done  much  toward  increasing 
the  prestige  of  autocracy  in  Russia,  and  it  has  wielded  "a  mighty 
influence  in  bringing  together  all  the  scattered  outposts  of  the 
Slav  race." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS     RUSSIA     PREPARING     TO     INVADE      INDIA? 

A  BROCHURE  entitled  "The  Probability  of  a  Russian  Cam- 
paign against  India,"  written  in  a  bellicose  vein  by  Gen- 
eral Soboleff,  of  Moscow,  has  again  raised  the  question.  Is  India 
prepared  to  resist  invasion?  The  general  outlines  the  whole 
course  of  the  political  differences  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  asserts  that  England's  intrigues  in  Europe  against  Russia 
have  almost  exhausted  the  great  patience  of  the  White  Czar  and 
of  his  nation.  Russia,  therefore,  will  soon  be  compelled,  with 
sorrow  in  her  heart,  to  invade  India,  if  England  does  not  cease 
her  aggressive  policy  in  Europe.  The  time  is  very  near,  he 
says,  when  Russia  will  appropriate  Afghanistan.  "We  have  old 
accounts  to  settle  with  England,  dating  from  the  Crimean  war, 
from  which  time  England  has  been  trying,  in  all  possible  ways, 
to  involve  Russia  in  European  political  intrigues."  He  says  fur- 
ther that  the  campaign  in  India  will  be  an  unusually  easy  one 
for  Russia,  and,  "in  less  than  ten  years  she  will  add  450,000,000 
inhabitants  to  her  empire." 

The  Polish  journals  published  in  this  country,  which  claim   to 
have  "inside  sources"  of  information  as  to  what  is  occurring  in- 


Russia,  regard  this  brochure,  published  openly  as  it  is,  as  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  an  official  announcement.  Zgoda  (Chicago) 
explains  why  this  view  is  held.     It  says: 

"Elsewhere  a  brochure  scribbled  by  some  erratic  general  has 
not  the  slightest  political  significance,  but  it  is  different  in  Rus- 
sia, where  the  censors  pass  only  that  which  is  approved  by  the 
Government.  It  is  the  established  practise  of  the,  Muscovite 
Government,  in 'important  and  irritating'  matters,  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  nation  by  the  use  of  articles  written  de- 
signedly in  certain  papers  or  published  as  brochures,  the  authors 
of  which  are  usually  pretty  authoritative  personages.  Such  an 
article,  or  brochure,  appears  unexpectedly  and  looks  like  the  in- 
nocent production  of  some  luxuriant  imagination.  But  the  cen- 
sor has  already  received  directions  to  let  that  production  pass 
and  not  to  prohibit  the  press  from  commenting  upon  and  critici- 
zing it.  From  the  voice  of  the  press  and  the  reports  of  the  spies 
upon  conversations  in  public  places,  the  Government  concludes 
whether  or  not  the  question  raised  is  a  popular  one." 

As  to  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet,  Zgoda  continues  : 

"  We  are  very  glad  that  the  Russian  Government  has  recog- 
nized it  as  proper  to  set  forth  the  question  of  India  so  distinctly 
and  intelligibly.  England  knows  well  the  danger  threatening 
her,  but,  in  her  fashion,  she  is  tarrying  and  putting  off  energetic 
action  from  year  to  year.  Each  year  Russia  is  growing  in  popu- 
lation, in  power,  in  wealth  ;  each  year  she  is  becoming  a  foe  more 
difficult  to  overcome It  is  well  that  the  voice  of  a  Mus- 
covite soldier  has  reminded  England  and  the  whole  civilized 
world,  with  such  absolute  sincerity,  of  what  awaits  them  in  case  of 
negligence  and  lack  of  courage.  Russia  has  already  taken  Man- 
churia without  opposition  on  the  part  of  Europe.  To  let  her  take 
Afghanistan  and  India  would  be  suicide  for  all  European  civili- 
zation." 

General  Soboleff's  brag  that  Russia  will  soon  seize  Persia, 
India,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  says  the  Dziennik  Narodowy 
(Chicago) ,  has  been  "reflected  with  a  loud  echo  "  in  many  Amer- 
ican journals.  The  Record-Herald  (Chicago),  however,  recently 
remarked  that,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  India,  Russia 
would  find  herself  confronted  by  all  Europe.     Perhaps,  says  the 


If  this  race  would  only  kill  off  "  Revanche,"  no  one  would  shed  tears. 

—Jlnmoristisclie  Blatter  (Vienna). 


PYKAMUS   AM)  'I  HISIiK. 

FKANCE  :  "  Who  made  this  dear  little  hole  for  us  to  kiss  through  ?  " 
lii  RMANY  :  "  My  love,  I  believe  it  was  a  motor  car." 

—  Utk  (Berlin). 
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Dziennik  Narodowy*  referring  to  this  remark,  America,  too, 
"will  come  to  know  the  Muscovite,  and  eease  to  believe  the  vari- 
ous paid  '  humbugs  '  inserted  in  the  American  press  by  Musco- 
vite agents." 

The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  believes  that  India  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  Russia,  and  declares  Tibet  is  the  door  through 
which  the  invasion  is  likely  to  come.  The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) has  an  article  to  the  same  general  effect.  The  World  (To- 
ronto), however,  believes  that  India  is  quite  able  and  prepared 
to  take  care  of  herself.      It  says  : 

"The  Boer  war  has  demonstrated  that  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
acting  on  the  defensive,  can  keep  in  cheek  an  offensive  force  of 
half  a  million  men.  India  has  a  regular  army  of  nearly  75,000 
men,  which  could  easily  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  250, 000,  and 
with  this  force  available  the  actual  invasion  of  India  would  be  a 
difficult  matter.  Besides,  Russia  is  always  crippled  financially 
and  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  a  lengthy  campaign,  whereas 
Britain,  now  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  with  unlimited 
credit,  could  play  a  defensive  game  until  her  adversary  was  ex- 
hausted."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  RECENT  FRENCH  CENSUS. 

M  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  of  the  Paris  police,  the  in- 
•  ventor  of  the  well-known  Bertillon  system  of  measuring 
criminals  for  identification,  published  in  a  Parisian  journal  a 
risumi  of  the  results  of  the  last  French  census  and  a  comparison 
of  France  with  other  countries  in  point  of  growth.  The  number 
of  persons  in  France  on  the  day  of  the  census,  March  24,  1901, 
was  approximately  38,600,000.  The  population  was  found  to 
have  diminished  since  the  last  census  in  all  departments  that  do 
not  contain  large  cities.  The  population,  exclusively  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  was  a  little  less  than  35,000,000.  At  the 
last  previous  census,  in  1896,  it  was  3-1,961,000,  so  that  the  in- 
crease in  five  years  amounts  to  39,000  only.  The  department  of 
the  Seine  (including  Paris)  shows  an  increase  of  292,000,  but  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  exposition,  the  same  sort  of  increase  having 
also  occurred  after  the  expositions  of  1S7S  and  1S39.  The  total 
increase  of  population  for  the  whole  of  France  is  therefore  about 
330,000,  due  for  the  most  part  probably  to  immigration.  During 
these  five  years,  Germany  gained  4,000,000,  a  number  equal  to 
that  of  the  aggregate  population  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  or 
to  that  of  the  eleven  French  departments  included  in  the  old 
districts  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Franche-Comte.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  six  great  European  Pow- 
ers in  the  last  half-century  : 


1850. 

1900. 

Increase. 

France 

Millions. 
35-3 
27-4 
35-4 
30.7 
66.7 

23.6 

Millions. 
38.6 

41.5 

5f>-3 

45- 1 

128.9 

32.4 

Millions. 

3-3 

14. 1 

20.9 

14-4 
62.2 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Italy  

8.S 

In  1850,  France  was  still  the  largest  nation  of  Western  Europe, 
and  its  population  equaled  the  combined  populations  of  the  coun- 
tries now  forming  the  German  empire.  Since  that  time  the  truly 
French  population  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  for  of  the  in- 
crease of  three  millions  more  than  a  million  is  due  to  immigra- 
tion. The  rapid  growth  of  the  other  countries  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  France  have  been  most  striking  in  recent  years.  In  1S99 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  in  France,  31,000;  in  Great 
Britain,  422,000;  in  Germany,  795,000;  in  Austria-Hungary, 
531,000;  in  Italy,  385,000.  France  has  fallen  from  the  second  to 
the  fifth  place  and  is  not  far  ahead  of  Italy.  "Some  optimists." 
says  M.  Bertillon,  "console  themselves  by  maintaining  that  the 
individual  superiority  of  the  French  makes  up  for  numerical  in- 
feriority ;  but  this  proud  delusion,  unfortunately,  has  no  Hrm 
foundation.  From  the  economical  as  well  as  from  the  military 
view-point  one  European  is  as  good  as  another,  or  very  nearly  so. 
Number  is  an  important  element  of  the  power  and  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  a  nation." — 'Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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MAETERLINCK'S   LIFE   OF  THE    BEE. 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK,  the  Belgian  dramatist  and 
poet,  is  also  a  beekeeper,  finding  a  large  part  of  his  rec- 
reation in  the  study  of  the  little  insect  whose  brain,  according  to 
Darwin,  is  the  most  wonderful  atom  of  matter  in  the  world,  and 
whose  industry,  since  he  lias  a  drone  for  a  father  and  a  pampered 
queen  for  a  mother,  is  unexplainable  by  the  known  laws  of  he- 
redity. But  Maeterlinck's  book  is  neither  a  scientific  trea- 
tise nor  a  handbook  on  bees.  It  is  a  prose  poem  in  which  the 
author  tells  with  great  lyrical  beauty  the  mysterious  story  of  the 
hive,  and  with  the  seer's  vision  reads  the  secret  of  its  spirit.  The 
book  consistently  holds  to  a  transcendent  mind  which  the  poet 
believes  controls  the  movements  of  this  insect  realm  according 
to  some  great  purpose. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  bibliography  of  the  bee,  the  author 
invites  us  for  an  hour  into  the  midst  of  the  apiary.  He  takes  a 
hive  just  awaking  in  the  spring  and  starting  its  labors,  and  fol- 
lows in  natural  order  the  formation  and  departure  of  the  swarm, 
the  foundation  of  the  new  city,  the  birth,  combat,  and  nuptial 
flight  of  the  young  queens,  the  massacre  of  the  males,  and 
finally  the  return  of  the  sleep  of  winter. 

Having  shaken  off  the  torpor  of  winter,  the  queen,  who  is  the 
mother  of  the  hive,  lays  each  day  thousands  of  eggs.  Soon  the 
hive  is  crowded  with  the  increase,  while  the  combs  are  stored 
with  the  rich  yield  of  spring  flowers.  The  "Spirit  of  the  hive" 
decrees  that  she  shall  lead  out  the  surplus  of  her  people  to  form 
a  new  home.  This  swarming  is  the  great  act  of  renunciation  in 
which  those  who  have  hoarded  the  honey  and  built  up  the  great 
family  sacrifice  all  in  behalf  of  the  future  race.  At  the  given 
signal  they  pour  from  the  hive  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  and 
after  hovering  near — a  cloud  of  wildly  darting  bees — they  sud- 
denly settle  upon  some  bush  or  branch,  hanging  in  a  quiet  cluster 
about  the  queen.     Maeterlinck  writes  : 

"It  is  the  ecstasy-  of  the  perhaps  unconscious  sacrifice  the  god 
has  ordained  ;  it  is  the  festival  of  honey,  the  triumph  of  the  race, 
the  victory  of  the  future  ;  the  one  day  of  joy,  of  forgetfulness 
and  folly  ;  the  only  Sunday  known  to  the  bees.  It  would  appear 
to  be  also  the  solitary  day  upon  which  all  eat  their  fill,  and  revel, 
to  heart's  content,  in  the  delightsof  the  treasure  themselves  have 
amassed.  It  is  as  tho  they  were  prisoners  to  whom  freedom  at 
last  had  been  given,  who  had  suddenly  been  led  to  a  land  of  re- 
freshment and  plenty.  They  exult,  they  can  not  contain  the  joy 
that  is  in  them.  They  come  and  go  aimlessly,  they  whose  every 
movement  has  always  its  precise  and  useful  purpose — they  de- 
part and  return,  sally  forth  once  again  to  see  if  the  queen  be 
ready,  to  excite  their  sisters,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting. 
They  fly  much  higher  than  is  their  wont,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
mighty  trees  round  about  all  quiver  responsive.  They  have  left 
trouble  behind,  and  care.  They  no  longer  are  meddling  and 
fierce,  aggressive,  suspicious,  untamable,  angry.  Man — the  un- 
known master  whose  sway  they  never  acknowledge,  who  can 
subdue  them  only  by  conforming  to  their  every  law,  to  their  hab- 
its of  labor,  and  following  step  by  step  the  path  that  is  traced  in 
their  life  by  an  intellect  nothing  can  thwart  or  turn  from  its  pur- 
pose, by  a  spirit  whose  aim  is  always  the  good  of  the  morrow — 
on  this  day  man  can  approach  them,  can  divide  the  glittering 
curtain  they  form  as  they  fly  round  and  round  111  songful  circles; 
he  can  take  them  up  in  his  hand,  and  gather  them  as  he  would  a 
bunch  of  grapes  ;  for  to-day,  in  their  gladness,  possessing  noth- 
ing, but  full  of  faith  in  the  future,  they  will  submit  to  everything 
and  injure  no  one,  provided  only  they  be  not  separated  from  the 
queen  who  bears  that  future  within  her." 

They  have  abandoned  enormous  treasures;  in  the  new  abode 
there  is  nothing.  But  useless  regrets  are  unknown  to  the  bees. 
Far  from. being  cast  down  by  an  ordeal  before  which  every  other 
courage  would  succumb,  they  display  greater  ardor  than  ever. 
Building  their  comb  with  marvelous  quickness  the  new  swarm 
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will  possess  in  a  week  a  city  as  well-constructed  as  the  one  they 
have  quitted. 

In  making  wax.  the  bees  hang  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  hive  for  nearly  an  entire  day,  when  white  scales — "a  strange 
sweat,  white  as  snow  " — appear  under  the  rings  of  the  abdomen. 
These  are  presently  drawn  forth  and  kneaded  into  the  walls  of 
the  comb.  The  queen-mother  has  the  first  use  of  the  new  cells. 
She  "already  lias  more  than  once  paced  the  stockades  that  gleam 
white  in  the  darkness."  As  soon  as  the  first  row  of  dwellings  is 
completed  she  takes  possession,  and  in  each  cell  deposits  an  egg, 
"the  little  eager  heads  of  her  escort  meanwhile  forming  a  pas- 
sionate circle  around  her,  watching  her  with  their  enormous  black 
eyes,  supporting  her,  caressing  her  wings,  and  waving  their  fe- 
verish antennae  as  tho  to  encourage,  incite,  or  congratulate." 
She  now  pursues  the  distracted  workers  who  are  exhaustedly 
erecting  the  cradles  her  fecundity  demands.  She  stands  for  "  the 
tyranny  of  days  they  shall  none  of  them  see — "  "the  devouring 
force  of  the  future."  No  wonder  in  view  of  the  frantic  haste,  the 
universal  agitation,  the  absence  of  sleep,  "the  denial  even  of  the 
repose  of  death  in  a  home  which  permits  no  illness  and  accords 
no  grave,"  the  author  sees  underlying  all  exterior  joys  "a  sad- 
ness as  deep  as  the  eye  of  man  can  behold." 

Twenty-one  days  accomplish  the  development  of  the  egg  into 
the  perfect  bee.  As  the  young  bee  gnaws  through  the  cap  to  its 
cell,  putting  forth  antennas  "that  already  are  groping  at  life," 
the  nurses  come  running;  "they  help  the  young  bee  to  emerge 
from  her  prison,  and  at  the  tip  of  their  tongue  present  the  first 
honey  of  the  new  life." 

At  two  weeks  of  age  they  go  forth  among  the  honey  gatherers. 
How  do  they  find  the  way  back  to  the  hive?  Experiment  proves 
that  it  is  not  some  strange  instinct  that  guides  them,  but  "an 
extraordinarily  minute  and  precise  appreciation  of  landmarks." 
The  position  of  the  hive  is  calculated  to  the  minutest  fraction  in 
its  relation  to  neighboring  objects. 

The  story  of  the  queens  fills  a  hundred  pages.  An  egg  identi- 
cal with  those  from  which  workers  are  hatched  is  placed — prob- 
ably by  one  of  the  workers — in  a  specially  prepared  cell  of  about 
three  times  the  usual  size.  The  royal  larva  is  fed  continuously 
on  a  rich  food  which  is  given. to  the  other  bees  only  during  the 
first  days  of  larval  existence.  Thanks  to  this  regimen,  the  larva 
assumes  an  exceptional  development.  Four  or  five  years  will  be 
the  period  of  her  life  instead  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Her  abdo- 
men will  be  twice  as  long,  her  sting  will  be  curved.  Her  brain 
will  be  smaller,  she  will  not  crave  for  air  or  the  light  of  the  sun, 
she  will  die  without  having  once  tasted  a  flower.  Her  sole  occu- 
pation the  indefatigable  search  for  cradles  that  she  must  fill. 
And  all  this  depends  on  the  kind  of  food  she  receives. 

There  are  generally  three  or  more  queens  reared  at  once,  and 
the  first  duty  of  the  new  queen  is  to  destroy  all  her  rivals.  But 
the  cells  in  which  the  other  queens  are  still  enfolded  are  carefully 
guarded  by  the  workers.  These  betray  no  hesitation  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  If  the  "spirit  of  the  hive"  prompts  them  to 
send  out  another  swarm,  the  rival  cells  will  be  protected,  and 
the  thwarted  queen  will  soon  be  forced  to  lead  a  new  exodus. 
Otherwise  the  workers  join  her  in  the  slaughter  of  her  rivals. 
We  quote  again : 

"It  will  happen  at  times  that  two  queens  will  be  hatched  si- 
multaneously, the  occurrence  being  rare,  however,  for  the  bees 
take  special  care  to  prevent  it.  But  whenever  this  does  take 
place,  the  deadly  combat  will  begin  the  moment  they  emerge 
from  their  cradles  ;  and  of  this  combat  Huber  was  the  first  to  re- 
mark an  extraordinary  feature.  Each  time,  it  would  seem  that 
the  queens,  in  their  passes,  present  their  chitinous  cuirasses  to 
each  other  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  drawing  of  the  sting  would 
prove  mutually  fatal;  one  might  almost  believe  that,  even  as  a 
god  or  goddess  was  wont  to  interpose  in  the  combats  of  the  Iliad, 
so  a  god  or  a  goddess,  the  divinity  of  that  race,  perhaps,  inter- 
poses here  ;  and  the  two  warriors,  stricken  with  simultaneous 
terror,  divide  and  fly,  to  meet  shortly  after  and  separate  again 
should  the  double  disaster  once  more  menace  the  future  of  their 
people;  till  at  last  one  of  them  shall  succeed  in  surprising  her 
clumsier  or  less  wary  rival,  and  in  killing  her  without  risk  to 
herself.  For  the  law  of  the  race  has  called  for  one  sacrifice 
only." 

There  remains  for  this  royal  virgin  the  "nuptial  flight  "  before 
she  can  assume  the  authority  of  queen  and  mother  of  the  hive. 


The  union  never  takes  place  in  the  hive.  Altho  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  lovers  about  her,  they  know  not  what  she  is.  "  Those 
wonderful  eyes  of  theirs  do  not  recognize  or  desire  her  save  when 
she  soars  in  the  blue."  This  strange  fact  seems  to  be  nature's 
method  to  improve  the  race  by  crossed  fertilization  : 

"The  most  arduous  labors  will,  however,  at  first  be  spared  her. 
A  week  must  elapse  from  the  day  of  her  birth  before  she  will  quit 
the  hive;  she  will  then  perform  her  first 'cleansing  flight,'  and 
absorb  the  air  into  her  tracheae,  which,  filling,  expand  her  body, 
and  proclaim  her  the  bride  of  space.  Thereupon  she  returns  to 
the  hive,  and  waits  yet  one  week  more  ;  and  then,  with  her  sis- 
ters born  the  same  day  as  herself,  she  will  for  the  first  time  set 
forth  to  visit  the  flowers.  A  special  emotion  now  will  lay  hold  of 
her;  one  that  French  apiarists  term  the  '  soleil  d'artifice,'  but 
which  might  more  rightly  perhaps  be  called  the  'sun  of  disquiet.' 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  bees  are  afraid,  that  these  daughters  of 
the  crowd,  of  secluded  darkness,  shrink  from  the  vault  of  blue, 
from  the  infinite  loneliness  of  the  light ;  and  their  joy  is  halting, 
and  woven  of  terror.  They  cross  the  threshold  and  pause  ;  they 
depart,  they  return,  twenty  times.  They  hover  aloft  in  the  air, 
their  head  persistently  turned  to  the  home  ;  the}-  describe  great 
soaring  circles  that  suddenly  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  regret ; 
and  their  thirteen  thousand  eyes  will  question,  reflect,  and  retain 
the  trees  and  the  fountain,  the  gate  and  the  walls,  the  neighbor- 
ing windows  and  houses,  till  at  last  the  aerial  course  whereon 
their  return-" shall  glide  have  become  as  indelibly  stamped  in 
their  memory  as  tho  it  were  marked  in  space  by  two  lines  of 
steel." 

In  the  story  of  the  hive  there  are  two  tragedies — the  slaughter 
of  the  rival  queens  and  the  massacre  of  the  males.  Early  in  au- 
tumn the  heartless  but  prudent  workers  destroy  the  drones.  One 
morning  the  long-expected  command  goes  forth.  The  great  idle 
drones  are  rudely  torn  from  their  slumbers.  They  stare  ama- 
zedly  around.  "The  atmosphere  of  the  city  is  changed  ;  in  lieu 
of  the  friendly  perfume  of  honey,  the  acrid  odor  of  poison  pre- 
vails." The  work  is  speedily  done  with  jaw  and  sting;  "the 
workers  clear  the  threshold  strewn  with  corpses  of  the  useless 
giants,  and  all  recollection  of  the  idle  race  disappears  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring." 

Now  flowers  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  season's  stores  are 
all  laid  in.  Man  has  taken  his  share — fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds 
from  each  hive.  With  the  coming  cold  the  bees  gather  in  the 
center  of  the  hive,  "clinging  to  the  combs  that  contain  the  faith- 
ful urns."  The  queen  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  honey  "cir- 
culates like  generous  blood.  The  bees  at  the  full  cells  present  it 
to  their  neighbors,  who  pass  it  on  in  their  turn,  till  it  attain  the 
extremity  of  the  group." 

Maeterlinck  claims  for  the  bees  something  more  than  blind  in- 
stinct. We  do  not  know  what  instinct  is,  or  wherein  it  differs 
from  intelligence.  It  presents  distinctive  characteristics  of  mind. 
The  bees  show  great  master}'  over  new  conditions.  Half  the 
science  of  bee  culture  "consists'  in  giving  free  rein  to  the  spirit 
of  initiative  possessed  by  the  bees,  and  in  providing  their  enter- 
prising intellect  with  opportunities  for  veritable  discoveries  and 
veritable  inventions."  For  instance,  their  adoption  of  flour  in- 
stead of  pollen,  their  mastery  of  the  problem  presented  by  ma- 
chine-made comb  foundation,  and  their  good  use  of  the  factory 
hive  invented  by  man.  The  author  also  argues  strenuously  in 
favor  of  the  evolution  of  the  honey-bee  from  earlier  types  living 
at  first  separately,  then  in  colonies  in  the  open  air.  But  our 
ignorance  is  profound  ;  we  have  just  begun  to  open  our  eyes. 

In  the  whole  book  there  is  an  underlying  moral  motive:  the 
hive  has  a  lesson  for  men.  This  marvelous  social  organism 
seems  to  mark  the  ideal  development  of  cooperative  labor  ;  while 
the  sublime  sacrifice  in  swarming  of  all  that  is  considered  desir- 
able among  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  race,  is  the  unap- 
proached  example  of  devotion.  We  see  many  faults  in  the  bee, 
but  do  we  not  dwell  in  the  midst  of  errors  and  faults  without  per- 
ceiving them,  still  less  effecting  a  remedy?  "  How  should  we  mar- 
vel, for  instance,  were  we  bees  observing  men,  as  we  noted  the 
unjust,  illogical  distribution  of  work  among  a  race  of  creatines 
that  in  other  directions  appear  to  manifest  eminent  reason  !  We 
should  find  the  earth's  surface,  unique  source  of  all  common 
life,  insufficiently,  painfully  cultivated  by  two  or  three  tenths  of 
the  whole  population  ;  wc  should  find  another  tenth  absolutely 
idle,  usurping  the  larger  share  of  the  products  of  this  first  labor  ; 
and  the  remaining  seven  tenths  condemned  to  a  life  of  perpetual 
hunger,  ceaselessly  exhausting  themselves  in  strange  and  sterile 
efforts  whereby  they  never  shall  profit,  but  only  shall  render 
more  complex  and  more  inexplicable  still  the  life  of  the  idle." 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Lesson. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Let  us  admit  it  fairly,  as  a  business  people  should, 
We  have  had  no  end  of  a  lesson  :  it  will  do  us  no  end 
of  good. 

Not  on  a  single  issue,  or  in  one  direction  or  twain, 
But  conclusively,   comprehensively,   and    several 

times  and  again, 
Were  all  our  most  holy  illusions  knocked  higher 

than  Gilderoy's  kite. 
We  have  had  a  jolly  good  lesson,  and  it  serves  us 

jolly  well  right ! 

This  was  not  bestowed  us  under  the  trees,  nor  yet 

in  the  shade  of  a  tent. 
But   swingingly,    over  eleven  degrees  of  a  bare 

brown  continent. 
From  Lambart's  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from  Pieters- 

burgh  to  Sutherland, 
Fell    the   phenomenal   lesson  we  learned — with  a 

fulness  accorded  no  other  land  ! 

It  was  our  fault,  and  our  very  great  fault,  and  not 

the  judgment  of  Heaven  ! 
We  made  an  Army  in  our  own  image,  on  an  Island 

nine  by  seven, 
Which    faithfully   mirrored    its    maker's    ideals, 

equipment  and  mental  attitude— 
And  so  we  got  our  lesson  :  and  we  ought  to  accept 

it  with  gratitude  ! 

It  was  our  fault,  and  our  very  great  fault— and 
now  we  must  turn  it  to  use  ; 

We  have  forty  million  reasons  for  failure  but  not 
a  single  excuse  ! 

So  the  more  we  work  and  the  less  we  talk  the  bet- 
ter results  we  shall  get — 

We  have  had  an  Imperial  lesson  ;  it  will  make  us 
an  Empire  yet ! 

—From  The  Times,  London,  July  20. 


Ere  Time  Began. 

By  Theodosia  Pickering  Garrison. 
Ere  time  began,  we  two  in  some  great  space 
Between  the  worlds  smiled  in  each  other's  face  ; 
In  the  first  sunshine,  when  the  world  was  new, 
Lithe-limbed     we     paced     the    mighty    forests 
through, 
Strong  man  and  woman  of  the  primal  race. 

Not  ours  the  little  love  of  day  or  place  ; 
Through   all    earth's  centuries    have    we    been 

true  ; 
The  ancient  mystic  lore  of  love  we  knew 
Ere  time  began. 

As  one  remembers  music,  I  can  trace 
Your  dear  remembered  ways— the  haunting  grace 
Of  that  swift  smile  of  yours,  your  very  tears  ; 
Have  I  not  known  and  loved   them  through  the 
years 
Since  first  you  laughed  above  my  close  embrace 
Ere  time  began? 

—In  August  Munsey. 


The  Keepers  of  the  Seal. 

By  Virginia  Frazeb  Boyle. 

I  sing  the  song  of  labor,  of  the  lowly  smelling  soil, 
The  whirling  of  the  spindle  and   the  whirring  of 

the  wheel  ; 
The   hand   that    guides    the    plowshare    and    the 

rugged  son  of  toil,— 
The  sinews  of  the  countrv  and  its  weal. 


For  the  pulses  of  the  nation  beat  within  the  sturdy 

arms 
That  are  bared  before  the  anvil,  or  they  wear  an 

humble  guise  ; 
And  the    sentinels    of    liberty,  the   shields  from 

war's  alarms, 
Are  wholesome  hearts  and  honest  seeing  eyes  ; 

Those  who  feel  the  sweat  of  labor  ere  they  break 

the  wage  of  bread. 
Nor  covet  goods  beyond  the  pale  that    bounds  an 

honest  reach  ; 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Gen.  Funston's  Own  Story 


of    the 

Capture   of 

AgviinaJdo 

in    the    September  Number   of 

EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE 

The  public  has  long  awaited  the  picturesque 
Kansan's  own  narrative  of  his  audacious  ex- 
ploit. Now  we  have  the  full  and  authoritative 
account  from  his  own  pen  ;  profusely  illus- 
trated from  photographs  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  expedition. 

Price,    10    Cents 

Besides  Funston  's  Story  the  Septem- 
ber Number  contains  a  Do\en 
other  bright  and  timely 
articles  and  stories. 
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COMFORT  IN  SITTING 

IId  ordinary  chairs  the  shoulder  Made-*  only  touch  ' 

the  hack.      The  small  of  the  hack,  which  most 

needs  rest,  is  entirely  unsupported.        Scien- 

1  tists  and  Physicians  acrce  that  the  necessity 

tor  a  leaf  that  meets  anatomical 

requirements  it  most  urgent.  The 

Richards  Fit-the-Back  Chair 

has  solved  the  problem. 
Write  for  pamphlet,  etc 

icliards  Chair  Co.,Chicaeo 
Ift  La  Salle  St. 
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it   j  ou've  a  Bachetor'8  But- 
ton, with  Improved  Wash- 
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on  :  push  down  the  lever:  it 
holds  like  trrim  death.  By 
mail.  10  ets.  Catalogue  of 
novelties  made  with  Wush- 
burne  fasteners,  free  on 
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We  have  no  agents  or  branch  stores. 
All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

New   Fall   Suits 
and  Jackets. 

THIS  is  to  be  a  season 
of  new  fashions,  and 
all  of  the  novelties  are 
shown  in  our  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue,  which  is 
now  ready.  Our  prices  are 
lower  than  ever  before.  We 
keep  no  ready-made  stock, 
but  make  every  garment  to 
order  ;  if  what  you  get  from 
us  does  not  please  you,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Our  aim  is 
your  satisfaction. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
things  illustrated  in  our  Cata- 
logue for  the  coming  season  : 

New  Cloth  Gowns,  $8  up, 

Jaunty  Cloth  Costumes, 

lined    throughout    with     fine 
quality  taffeta  silk, 

$15  up. 

Suits  of  Wide  Welt  Cor- 
duroy, $20  up, 

1  he  latest  material — with  the  fl 
soft  lustre  of  silk  velvet,  and 
of  splendid  wearing  qualities 
— either  plain,  or  trimmed  with  braid 

Separate  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  and  Golf  Suits  and  Skirts, 

Suits  $8  up.     Skirts,  $5  up. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up.    Jaunty   Short 

Jackets,  $7  up. 

We  fay  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 

The  Catalogue  and  a  full  line  of  the  newest  sam- 
ples are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent_/r<*  on  request. 
Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish  samples  for 
suits  or  for  cloaks,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  send 
you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

i  i  9  and   i2i   West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


THE  PRIMUS  BLUE  FLAME  BOATING 
AND  GAMP  AND  KITCHEN  STOVE 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  blue  flame 
kerosene  stove  ever  made.  Better  this  year 
than  ever  before. 
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No.   103  STOVE. 

The  type'used  by  Nansen,  the  Explorer. 

No  smoke,  no  odor,  no  wick,  no  soot.     Burns  any 
kind  of  Kerosene.     Always  ready  for  use. 
Nothing  like  it  for  Boating  and  Camping. 

Always  ready  for  use  ;   made   in   different   sizes  and 
shapes.     Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE    PRIMUS    CO., 


292  Johnston  Ave., 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


\    RARE  TREA1    IN 


TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

BEST   IMPORTED  nl  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolong*.  Japans,  Yonns  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  Eugllsb 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  ?7r  tn  ?7r  ll,'r 
and  Ceylons  from...  Lts~   ,u  ""^  lb. 

VERT  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from       10c  tO  29C  ftfr 

1  u.  1 1.  are  xulil  <>n  their  merit*.    No  I'ltESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC      TEA     CO., 
I'.  O.  lioi  «»©     .--.      68  Church  Street,  New Tork 


But  give  to  God  the  glory,  and   the  thanks  that 

they  are  fed, 
And  rather  live  a  principle,  than  preach. 

Ah!     God   of  Heaven,  pity  for  the  chilling  drops 

that  creep 
In  tortuous  threads,  where  living  strength  should 

swell  the  nation's  veins  ; 
The  sloth  that  cumbers  progress,  and  the  useless 

drones  who  steep 
The  curse  that  follows  idle  hands  and  brains. 

1  sing  the  song  of  labor,  for  the  keepers  of  the  seal, 
For  a  new  day  broke  in  radiance  on  the  warders 

of  the  land  ; 
Clearer  thought  to  those  who  ask  it,  heaping  store 

to  those  who  kneel  ; 
To  the  sons  of  the  stalwart  heart  and  horny  hand. 

—  Yoittlis  Companion. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Old  Books  with  New  Titles. 

From  a  London  bookseller's  orders,  the  follow- 
ing, published  in  The  Critic  1  August),  are  exam- 
ples of  what  startling  demands  customers  make 
when  ordering  books.  To  such  people  in  the  long 
run,  what's  in  a  name  ? 

TITLE    AS    ORDERED  BOOK    REQUIRED 

Boy,  Muscle,  and  the  Peas..  Bog  Myrtle  and  Peat. 

Worcester  s  Diseases  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Calen 
Callender.  dar. 

Photo  Frames,  i8q, Photograms,  1895. 

Guide  to  the  Aerated  Waters  Guide    for    Manufacture  of 

Aerated  Waters. 

Nobody  Horn Nobly  Born. 

Stories  from  a  Diary  Adopt-  Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a 
ed.  Doctor. 

Aces  and  the  Aposites  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Cam- 
Cambridge,  bridge  Bible. 

God  Aim  us  by  a  Farmer  . . .   Gaudeamus.     By  Farmer. 

Jewel  Logs  by  Simpsons....    Duologues.     By  Simpson. 

Thoughts  for  Washing  Days  Thoughts    for    Working 

Days. 

Gourdals  Cart  in  Lecture  ...  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures. 

Nancy's  Voyage  to  Green-  Nansen's  Voyage  to  Green- 
land, land. 

River  Frozen,  Silent  Gold,  Rev.  Frazer's  Silent  Gods 
and  (Jnsteeped  Lands.  and  Sunsteeped  Lands. 

Carbonical  Club Carbuncle  Clue. 

Murray's  Handbook  to  Al-  Murray's  Handbook  to  Al- 
gebra and  Tunics.  giers  and   Tunis. 

Play  Actress,  and  Cricket  Play  Actress.  By  Crock- 
in  the  Pandemonium  Li-  ett.  Pseudonym  li- 
brary, brary. 

Charlotte  in  Loveliness.  Charlotte's  Inheritance. 
Braddon.  Braddon. 

How  to  Make  a  Hand  Camel   How  to  Make  a  Hand  Cam- 
era. 

Haugh's  Harrow  Arith Haugh's  Higher  Arith. 

\  lii  1  and  her  Mistress.    Bi  1  - 
u  kf< Alice,  or  the  Mysteries. 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Worms  Birth     and     Growth     of 

Worlds. 

Founders  and  Heretics.     By   Frondes     Agrestes.       Rrs- 

R(  SKIN.  KIN. 

Key  to  Carving  and  Analysis  Key  to  Parsing  and  Analy- 
sis. 
Harry  St0<  kle's  Masterpiece  Aristotle's  Masterpiece. 

Pharaoh's  Life  of  Christ Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Frenchie  <  )w«-n —   French  Heroines. 

Shakespeare's  The  Felon...  Shakespeare's  Othello. 
Across  the  Russian's  Nose..  Across  Russian  Snows. 
( ).\ford  and  Cambridge  Glad-  Oxford  and  Cambridge  <  '.«- 

iators.  latians. 

Can  Bridge  of  The  Timothy  Cambridge  Bible,  Timothy 

and  the  Titus.  and  Titus. 

C.  B.  Genius,   or   Generous, 

or  some  such  thing. .    Cambridge  Bible,  Genesis.  ■ 

Marbles  of  Modern  Specula-  Miracles  of    Modern    Spiri- 

tion.     By  A.  Russbll.v.         tualism.     By  A.  Russell 

W Al  LACE. 

Think     of    the     Mighty,    or 

Sinks  of  the  Mighty Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

Bov  Hero  of  Walthamstow..   Boy    Hero.      Bv   Ww.sham 

How. 

Improver's  Story Improvisatore. 

Sweet    Story   of    the   Piptua-  Swete's  Story  of  the  Septu- 

gint,  agint. 

Handbook  to  Orkneys  Short-  Handbook   to  Orkneys  and 

hand  .  Shetland. 

Telephona  in  Love Tryphena  in  Love. 

Greatest  of  the  Easiest  Char- 

ity Greatest  of  these  is  Charity. 


Well  Kquipped.— '' Aunt  Priscilla,  what  is  a 
centipede?"  "It's  a  bug,  with  nearly  as  many- 
feet  as  I  thought  I  had  the  first  time  I  wore  a 
rainy-day  skirt."— Puck. 


Microscopic    Metaphysics.     Mks.   HOYLE  :   "I 

can  read  my  husband  like  a  book."  , 

Mrs.   DOYLE  :  "You  must  have  good  eyes  to  read 
such  a  small  type."— Smart  Set. 


Photographic 
Graveyards 

Burial  places  for  the  photographic  failures 
which  occur  with  the  best  people  and  the 
best  outfits,  can    be    avoided    by   using    a 

Bausch  4  Lomb 
Plastigmat  £=6.8 

lens.     Order  your  camera  with  it,  or  if  you 

have  an  outfit,  ask  your  dealer  to  exchange. 

No  day  is  too  dark  for  Plastigmat  f-6.8, 

no  shutter  too  fast,  no  subject  too  difficult. 

Plastigmat  Booklet  589,  tells  why. 


Bausch  6-  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


New  York 


INCORPORATED    l866. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 

KODAK 

quality  and  Kodak 
film  quality  have 
made  the  Kodak 
way  the  sure  way 
in    picture     taking. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Catalogue  free  at  the  Pnrhpctpr     N     V 

dealers  or  by  mail.  nULUCStcr,    IN  .    I  . 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


BICYCLES  BELOW  COST 

CfiftA  High  tirade  guaranteed 

UUU  1901  Models  $in$io 

with  best  equipments,    I Uto  1 0 

'99  &  '00  MODELS,  $7  to  $12 
Good  Second  Hand  Wheels,  $Q$Q 
best  makes  in  perfect  rid-  Win  0 
intf  order.    Must  be  closed  out. 

We  ship  anywhere  on  10  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distrib- 
uting catalogs  for  us.    You  can 
make  money  as  our  agent. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Oept.  Mill.  Chicago. 
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The  Long  LUt.— JUDGE  :  "We  are  now  going 
to  read  you  a  list  of  your  former  convictions." 

PRISONER  :  "In  that  case,  perhaps  your  lordship 
will  allow  me  to  sit  down."—  Tit-Bits. 


If.—  Hk  (cautiously)  :  "If  I  should  propose, 
would  you  say  '  yes  '  ? " 

SUE  (still  more  cautiously)  :  "If  you  knew  I 
would  say  'yes,'  would  you  propose?" — Tit-Bits. 


Humorously     Handicapped.  —  BlBBS  :     "It    is 

very  amusing  to  watch  Sellers  play  golf." 

GIBBS  :  "Why?" 

Hibks  :  "He  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech." — 
Smart  .Set. 


say, 


The    Joys    of   Touring.— Traveler  :    "I 
your  razor's  pulling  most  confoundedly!" 

Local  TORTURER:  "Be  it,  Zur?  Wull,  'old  on 
tight  to  the  chair,  an'  we'll  get  it  off  zummow  !  "— 
London   Punch. 


Her    Inference.— Fakmek    GRAYNECK    (in    the 

midst  of  his  reading)  '•  "It  seems  that   they  have 

public  baths  down  to  the  city,  and " 

JIks.  GRAYNECK   (virtuously):  "The  shameless 
critters  !  "—Puck. 


Its  Pauses.  — Farmkk  S tackpolk  :  "How  many 
stops  has  that  'ere  new  organ  that  ye  bought  for 
your  daughter  got?" 

Farmer  Hawbuck  (grimly):  "Three— break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper."— Puck. 


Not  Quite  the  Same  Thing.— Sentimental 
and— ahem— Thirty  :  "Did  he  say  he  knew  me 
when  I  was  a  girl  ?" 

Sweet  and  Twenty  :  "Oh,  no!  He  says  he  re- 
members you  when  he  was  a  boy  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


When  She  Dances. — SHE:  "How  beautifully 
Miss  Heavyweight  dances  !  She  doesn't  seem  to 
touch  the  floor  sometimes  !  " 

He  (whose  feet  are  still  suffering  from  the  last 
polka  with  her)  :  "She  doesn't  !  "—London  Tunc//. 

Current  Events. 


EDUCATIONAL 


St.    Agnes   School, 

Albany.  N.    Y. 


With  the  buildings 

•  renovated   and    re- 

t  furnished,  and 

\ course    of    study 

/carefully      revised 

j  in  accordance  with 

the  most  approved 

methods,  begins  its 

^  •" j  1  s t  year,  October 

'■',,    under    the    new 

principal  ship  of  Miss  Cathukine  R.  Seabuuy,  late 

of  Wellesley. 

For  a  generation  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country  for  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
domestic,  and  religious  training  of  girls,  and  their  pre- 
paration for  college  or  a  post-graduate  course,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  rearrangement  of  study  upon  the  newer 
lines,  and  other  improvements,  will  largely  increase 
its  advantages  The  high  standards  in  Art  and  Music 
will  be  maintained.  A  laboratory  for  scientific  work 
has  been  added, and  separate  sleeping-rooms  provided. 
The  school  commands  a  view  of  the  historic  Hudson, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  and  environment  are  un- 
excelled. Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Crosweli.  Doane,  D.D., 
LL.P.,  President  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Send  for 
Prospectus. 
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ANCUACES 


/  Scll-Stuih, 
"  hool  Use, 
Ek. 
Cortina's  Method   complete) 

French,     Spanlxh,    etc..    In    20    1,<-»»oii»,    $1.50. 

Awanletl  First  Prize  Columbian   Exjuisition. 

French  Sample,  8  Lessons,  30c. 

10  Records,  any  language,     .     $10.     I 

20         .      $20.    )' 

ClrcuIurN.  etc..  on  npnllcatlon 
Cat.  of  other  text  and  imported  Spanish  R^oks. 

R.  D.  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages,    -    41  W.  .Mli  St.,  v.v. 


PHONOGRAPH ! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Foreign. 

China. 

August  13.— Senator  Beveridge  arrives  in  Peking, 
after  an  extended  tour  through  Manchuria 
with  the  Russian  commander-in-chief. 

August  15.— Bishop  F.  R.  Graves,  of  China,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  war  in  China  is 
by  no  means  over  He  thinks  that  Kwang 
Su  will  occupy  the  throne  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  Powers,  and  that  civil 
war  will  ensue. 

August  16.— Russian  suzerainty  is  proclaimed 
over  New-Chwang,  China. 

August  18.— Edwin  H.  Conger,  United  States 
Minister  to  China,  arrives  in  Peking. 

South  Africa. 

August  12.— General  Kitchener,  in  his  weekly 
report  of  operations  in  South  Africa,  says  39 
Boers  were  killed,  20  wounded,  685  made 
prisoners,  and  85  surrendered  ;  General 
French  is  reported  driving  bands  of  Boers 
in  Cape  Colony  northward. 

August  14.  — Commandant  Pretorius.  a  Boer 
leader,  dies  at  Jiigersfontein  from  wounds 
received  in  battle. 

August  16.— The  Boers  surround  and  capture  a 
party  of  fifty  of  General  French's  scouts  in 
Cape  Colony  ;  the  Boer  and  British  forces 
are  massing  on  the  frontier  of  Zululand. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
August  i2.— The  trial  of  members  of  the   Mace- 
donian committee,  accused  of  capital  crimes. 
begins  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  « Glasgow  decides 
to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

August  13. -The  body  of  the  Dowager-Empress 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 

iiirrjlmin  •  •>>■- 1 1 11 ,1  - 
son,  M.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
Rt.  Rev.  H.C.Potter, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address : 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


CASCADILLA 


SCHOOL 


President  Schurman  of  Cornell  says  :— "  I  believe  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  country." 
Model  recitation  and  residence  .buildings.  Complete 
gymnasium. 

C.  V.   I'lltMM     A.M.,  Principal.  Ithaca,  X.  V. 


MONTCLAIRycA'o^ 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location.    Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.  MacVICAR.A.M.,  9Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Blnlr  Foundutlon.    Fifty-third  Yeur. 

Co-educational.     Prepares  for  any  American  College.    New 
buildings.      Campus  10   acres.      Liberal  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  add  reaa 
John  C.  Shurpe,  M.A.,  1».D.,   Prill. ,  Rlnirstown,  X.J. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  en  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $:<5  weekly?     Situations 
alwavs  obtainable.      We  are  the  original  instructors  bv  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


The 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum  = 
mer  Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Schurman  says  :— 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University.'' 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue, 

CHAS.    A.    STILES.    B.S.,    Headmaster. 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CTIinV  LEADING   LAW    SCHOOL 

OlUUT  IN        CORkfcSI'ONDESCE 

I    BUI  INSTRUCTION. 

LAW  Established  in  1892. 

Prepares  for  liar  in  any  State.  Combines 
theory  and  practice.  Text  hooks  used  are  same 
as  used  in  leading  resident  fchbols.  Teaches 
law  at  your  home.  Three  Courses — Regular 
College  Course,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law  Courses.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Full  particulars  free. 

Chlciifro    CorrcHpondenee    Pehool  of 
Law,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School! 


Sixty -seventh  year  opens  Oct.  1, 
1901.   i»nj-  CbMsea  with  see 

from  3  :30to  6  P.  M.  ILL  B.  after 
two  years.)  Evening  <  laxxeM, 
sessions  8  to  10  P.  M.  ILLB.  after 
three  years.)  Graduate  cla--es 
lead    to    LL.M.      Tuition,   $100. 


For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar. 
Washington  Square   N.  Y.  City. 


ILLINOIS,  CHICAGO.  112  Clark  Street. 

ILLINOIS    COLLECE   OF    LAW. 

Open  all  year.  Autumn  quarter  begins  September  23 

Both  day  and  evening  school.  Scholarships  for  College 
graduates.  3  years  LL.B  Course.  Graduate  courses  leading 
to  LL.M.  and  D.C.L.  degrees.  25"  students  last  year.  Send 
for  Catalog.    Howard  N.  Ogden.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

' CLINTON,  N.  Y .  i ''  milf j/rom  Uticn).  15  Boys. 
6  Teachers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Hoy*  10  to  14 
nt  time  of  entrance  preferred.  References:— 
Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Whitehead,  FOUB 
College  Presidents.   J.  B.Wheeler,  A.M.,  Prin. 


The  Hudson  River  Institute. 

A  College   Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young, 
men   and  women.     Location  beautiful  and  healthful.     A 
Christian   school   home.      Music,  Art,   Elocution,  Military- 
Drill,  Physical  Culture.    Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  ClaveraCK,  N.  Y. 

Linden    Hall    Seminary 

I.I  II  I/.   Lancaster  Co.,   Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Prin. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  V&SISS' 

Preparatory'  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "home"  school  for  boys,  located  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia  Superb  climate;  individual  instruction. 
Charges,  $30U.(K>.    Handsome  catalog  free. 

Cnpt.  WM.  II.  E ABLE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


QUATTIIPtf  ^PUnni  FARIBAULT.  MINNESOTA. 
OI1H  I  I  Ul»l\  0UnUULl  If  you  want  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  your  boy  send  for  its  Prospectus.  Scjiarate 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMFS   DOItltlN.   Hector. 


HOME  INSTITUTE, 

girls.    College  preparation, 


Tarrylnvm  -  on  -  Hudson, 

NY.   A  Boarding  ~ 
Miss  M.  \\.  >IKI(  ftP.  I'rin.  ipal. 


WANTED — Active,  educated  men.  Weekly 
salary,  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age.  experi- 
ence, and  references.  DODD,  MEAD  & 
COMPANY,  New  York  City. 

{  Sold  on  commission  .  prepared 
AMTLinD'O  HOC  l  for  publication  short  story  in- 
All  I  nlln  A  M.\\  ■,  struction  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for 
r\U  I  IIUII   O   ITIOOi      booklet  to  HAWTHORNE  AGKN- 

t  CY.  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
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gains  in  several  special  slightly  used  instruments  from 
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LYON  &  HEALY,  22  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Frederick  is  buried  at  Potsdam,  in  presence 

of  the  Kaiser  and  King  Edward. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 

reach  Durban  in  the  Ophir,  and  are  cordially 

greeted. 
Renewed  fighting  is  reported  from  Colombia 

and  Venezuela. 
August  14.— Sir   Thomas  Lipton  leaves  London 

for  America,  making  a  brief  address  to  en- 

thusiatic  friends  in  Euston  Station. 
Funeral    services   for   ex-Premier    Crispi    are 

held  at   Naples,    and   his   body   is   taken   to 

Sicily. 

August  15. — Disorder  and  unrest  prevail  on  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Venezuela  is  invaded 
by  Colombian  troops. 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain defends  his  South  African  policy  and 
declares  that  reports  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
early  return  are  without  foundation. 

August  16.— Continued  fighting  is  reported  be- 
tween  Venezuelan    and   Colombian    forces; 
the  rumored  death  of  General    Uribe  is  not 
given  wide  credence. 
The  new  census  of  Canada  sets  the  population 

at  5,338,883. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  makes  the  best  financial  statement  in 
the  British  Parliament  for  that  country  since 
it  has  been  a  colony  of  the  crown. 

August  17. — Conditions  continue  very  disturbed 
on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  several 
clashes  between  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
troops  take  place  ;  General  Plaza  is  elected 
President  of  Ecuador  by  a  large  majority. 
Bands  of  marauding  Kurds  destroy  twelve 
villages  in  Armenia. 

August  18.  — A  force  of  Ecuadorians  is  ready  to 
invade  Colombia,  and  a  battle  is  believed  to 
be  imminent  ;  Emilio  Fernandez,  the  leader 
of  the  Venezuelan  revolutionists,  leaves 
Curacoa  for  the  scene  of  the  fighting. 
The  royal  yacht  Ophir.  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  arrives  at 
Cape  Town. 


Domestic. 


Domestic  News. 


August  12.— The  second  strike  order  from  Presi- 
dent Shaffer  brings  out  comparatively  tew 
men  ;  about  60,000  men  are  now  on  strike,  as 
the  result  of  both  strike  orders. 
Rear-Admiral  Johnson  is  appointed  to  succeed 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  as  commandant  of 
the  Boston  navy  yard  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter's  ill  health. 

August  13.— The  failure  of  the  Western  mills  to 
respond  to  President  Shaffer's  strike  order 
is  regarded  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  strikers' 
s;  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
strike  leaders  to  change  their  decision. 
The  police  scandal  in  New  York  assumes  large 
proportions;  Justice  Jerome  continues  his 
examinations  of  witnesses  and  draws  manv 
damaging  confessions;  Police  Captain  Dia- 
mond is  indicted  for  neglect  of  duty  and  is 
suspended  from  the  force. 

August  14.— The  strikers  succeed  in  closing  the 
National  Tube  Works  in  McKeesport  and  the 
manufacturers  reopen  the  Painter  mill  in 
Pittsburg  and  the  Crescent  plant  in  Cleve- 
land ;  President  Shaffer  addresses  a  big 
demonstration  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  Virginia  Democratic  state  conventional 
Norfolk  nominates  a  ticket  headed  by  A.  J. 
Montague  as  candidate  for  governor. 

August  15— The  employes  of  the  Joliet  mills  re- 
consider their  previous  decision  to  remain 
at  work,  and  join  the  strikers;  the  South 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  mills  continue  at 
work,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  strike 
leaders. 

A  severe  tropical   storm  is  raging  on  the  Gulf 


For  50C£nts 


We  will  send  a 
beautiful    book 


containing  10  specimens  of  natural  Pressed 
Wiid  Flowers  from  Yellowstone  Park. 


coast,  causing  great  damage  and  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  Mobile. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  hold  their  state 
convention  in  Harrisburg  ;  their  platform 
makes  no  mention  of  Bryan. 

August  16.  — Rear-AJmiral  Schley  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  his  counsel,  and  will 
remain  there  until  the  court  of  inquiry  com- 
pletes its  investigations. 

The  cruiser  Ranger  is  ordered  to  Panama,  to 
join  the  gunboat  Machias.  which  has  been 
despatched  to  Colon. 
August  17.  — Hay  View  Lodge  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,  in  Milwaukee,  and  steel- 
workers  in  Duquesne  and  Wheeling,  vote  to 
join  the  strikers. 

The  Hanger  and  Machias  of  the  United  States 
navy  sail  for  Panama  and  Colon  respective- 
ly, as  the  result  of  the  South  American  dis- 
turbances. 

August  18. — Clashes  between  union  and  non- 
union men  in  the  steel  strike  are  reported 
from  Wellsville,  <>.,  aril  Monessen. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  makes  its  seven- 
teenth annual  report  to  the  President,  deal- 
ing with  Philippine  conditions. 

A  statement  by  Commissioner  Evans  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  shows  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners to  be  9^7,735,— a  greater  number  than 
ever  before. 

The  transport  Sheridan  arrives  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Manila,  with  General  MacA/thur 
and  the  staff  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  on 
board. 

American  Di  pendencies. 

August  14. — Philippines  ;  A  pamphlet  issued  in 
Manila  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
Centro  Catholics,  fiercely  attacks  Judge 
Taft  on  religious  matters  ;  the  Centro  Catho- 
lics repudiate  the  pamphlet. 

August  15. — Col.  Martin  Cabrera,  a  Filipino  in- 
surgent leader,  is  captured  by  Lieutenant 
Grant  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  in  Batanzas 
Province  ;  several  more  bands  of  Filipinos 
surrender. 

If  you  Feel  Irritable 
Take   Horsford's   Acid   Phosphate. 

It    makes  a  refreshing,  cooling    beverage,  and   is  an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 


CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS 

Who  prefer  secure  investments  and  a  fair  rate 

of  interest  to  an  income  that  jeopardizes  their 
principal  should 

Investigate 
Pearsons*Taft  Land  Credit  Bonds 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  lien  mortgages 
on  the  best  farms  in  the  famous  "Corn  Belt." 
The  Mortgages  are  deposited  with  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  as  Trustee, 
making  absolutely  secure  investment  netting 

4.40/^ 

payable  semi-annually,  March  1st  and  Septem- 
ber 1  st.  We  offer  the  remainder  of  our  issue  of 
September  1,  1900,  maturing  September  1,  1920, 
in  amounts  of  $500  and  up.     These  are 

NEGOTIABLE 

without  loss  of  interest.  Correspondence  so- 
licited from  Banks,  Trustees  and  individual  in- 
vestors. 

"  $46,519,350.00  loaned  in  36  years,  and  never  a 
customer  lost  by  reason  of  a  poor  loan." 

Our  treatise  on  "Farm  Mortgage  Invest- 
ments "    mailed    free. 


PEARS0NS=TAFT  LAND  CREDIT  CO., 

142  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  V.  S.  A. 


FREE 


FOR  ONE 
YEAR. 
THE    STANDARD     MINING    REVIEW. 

Discriminating  investors,  especially  those  thinking  of 
buying  mining  stocks  and  who  desire  the  very  best  ob- 
tainable, should  send  at  once  for  this  paper  free  for  one 
year.    Address 

HATHAWAY  &  CO., 
19  and  21  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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Pears' 

was  the  first  maker  of 
sticks  of  soap  for  shaving. 
Pears'  soap  established 
over   ioo  years. 

It  is  the  purest  and  best 
soap,  both  for  the  toilet  and 
for  shaving. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts 
it  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literakv 

Digest."] 

Problem  583. 
By  F.  A.  L.  Ki  SKOP. 

Black — Six  Pii 
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Free 

We  will   give   you   Tin 
Literary  Digest  Free  for  one  year  if  you 
order  the 

American 

$|Q  Typewr**er 


before  Sept.  15,  1901,  cash  with  order.  This 
is  an  unusual  mid-summer  opportunity  and 
should  be  accepted  at  once.  The  American 
Typewriter  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
business  career,  and  for  eight  years  has  been 
the  only  high  grade,  low-priced  typewriter. 
It  is  as  well  made  as  the  high-priced  ma- 
chines, but  more  simple  in  construction  and 
operation.     Both  the 

American  Typewriter  and  Literary  Digest 

are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Hundreds  of  Thk  Digest  subscribers  are 
using  the  American. 

This  offer  is  strictly    limited  to    September 
/j,  igoi. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 

Hackett   Buildirvg,   Broadway, 
Bet.  Warren  <$.  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York 


A  DOLLAR  RATE  BOOK  FREE 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

We  will  send  postpaid,  entirely  with- 
out charge  to  any  business  hous?  that  is 
.interested  in  the  subject  of  advertising, 
a  copy  of  a  bound  volume  we  have  re- 
cently issued  entitled  "Current  Hates 
of  Live  Publications,"  (riving  list  of 
leading  towns  throughout  V.  S.,  popu- 
lations, principal  papers,  circulations 
and  publisher's  rates  for  advertising 
space  on  small  or  large  contracts. 
Regular  price  of  this  volume  is  $1.— we 
will  send  free  on  request. 
F-UL.F-ORD, 

F»AI  NTER 

&    TOBEV, 
ADVERTISING  AGENTS 
N.  W.  for.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  Perfect  Steam  Cooker 
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Large  meal  cooked  overone  bur- 
ner. Wonderful  saving  of  fuel 
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White— Six  Pieces. 

3  S  4 ;  2  p  3  B  1  ;  q  3  p  3  ;  2  k  5  ;  2  S  5  ;  p  Q  1  R  4  ;  K 
4  S2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  584. 

Black— Four  I'ieces 


i 


WW 


i 


7 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

8  ;  8  ;  p  2  S  S  1  P  1  ;  3  k  -j  P  ;  P  p  6  ;  5  p  O  1'  ;  1  P  3 
P  2  ;  s  K  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

These  problems  took  first  prize  in  The  Canter- 
bury limes  Jubilee  Problem  Tourney.  Mr.  Kus- 
kop  .  1  o  received  second  and  third  prizes  in  the 
Two-mover  section,  tied  for  second  and  third 
prizes  in  the  Three-mover  section,  and  received 
honorable  mention  for  two  other  problems. 

Concerning  Problem  573. 

Mr.  Winter-Wood  has  a  letter  in  J'/ie  B.  C.  M. 
(August),  in  which  he  states  that  he  never  saw 
Chess  Chips  or  the  Pierce  problem.  He  also  says  : 
"My  prize  problem  is,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
vastly  superior  to  the  other  in  every  respect." 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  577. 
Key-move.  Q-   Kt  S. 
No.  578. 
Q  x  B  cli  BxQI!  P,   mate 


Kt— K  6 
K  x  Kt 


K  \-  Q  (must) 
B-Q  6  ch 


Q— B  7,  mate 


B  x  Kt 


KxB 


Q  —  K  7,  mate 


J 


R  x  Q 


Px  R 


K-B3 

I!  x  K  B  P,  dis,  ch  Kt  — Kt  -.  mate. 

K — B  4  (must ) 
Q-Q  4  ch 


Q— B  6,  mate 


K  x  Kt  {must  1 
Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
Both  problems  solved   by  M.  W.    H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  C. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


but  we  d  m't  eat  it  on  that  account.  It 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  we  do  sat 
white  bread  simply  because  it  is  white. 
The  vital  part  of  the  wheat  kernel  is 
d'trk  colored,  and  to  make  white  Hour 
it  is  almost  entirely  discarded.  On  the 
contrary  the 


FLOUR 


A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

la  produced  from  the  entire  wheat  berry  de- 
nuded  only  Of  the  woody,  innutritioiis  indi- 
gestible outer  »km  or  husk,  which  is  not  food. 

It  Contains  All  the  Wheat  That's  Fit  to  Eat. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  >'.  tend  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  utilises  that  you  are 
supplied. 

Sic  that  the   Flour  delivered   bears  our 
label;  avoid  substitutes,     liooldtt  Free. 

THE  GENUINE   MADE    ONLY    BY 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,     Lockport,  N.  Y. 


50 
Styles 


At  WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 

II  your  dealer  does  not  han- 
dle HoHABCn  Malleable  Ikon 
&  Steel  Ranges  we  will  ship 
the    first    one    ordered    from 
your  community  at  the  whole- 
sale price;    saving    yon 
from    $1000    to    $15.00. 
tSTFreigh  t  paid    100 
miles.     SKNT    KKKF.-Hand- 
some  catalogue   with  whole- 
sale prices  and   full   partic- 
ulars. 

■ALLEsblE  IRM  UICB  fO. 

IK  Lake  St.  Bower  Daa,  His. 

Recently  at  st.  Loots.  Mo. 

l>u    N«it  Crack    Nor  Warp. 


Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

On  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle, 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY  writes  l 
join  with  my  friend  Hon.  Hilary  A. 
Herbert.  ex-Sec'y  of  the  Nun.  in 
recommending  your  Sanitary  .  i  ;i 
The  water  from  the  still  is  absolutely 
pure  and  palatable."  The  Sanitary 
Still  used  in  the  WHITE  HOl'SE. 
Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition 
DURAB1  I.ITY  lNF.gr.Al.Kl>. 
AVOID  CHEAP  AND  FI.  1  M  9  V 
STII.l  ». 
Cu|irii.rra|ili  * <>. ,fi\  I,  (ireen  St..  Clikaso 


Don't  Cut  Corns 

Don't  do  it  Yourself    Don't 

Let  Anybody  do  it 

for   You. 

What  man  or  woman 
suffering  with  painful 
r.nd  annoying  corns 
will  not  give  :>5  cents  to 
have  them  removed? 

For  25  cents  you  get 


LEONARD'S 

Hamburg 

Corn  Remover 


sent  to  your  house,  postpaid,  which 

will  remove  erery  corn  you  have. 

no  matter  where  it  is.  how  long  you 

have  had  it  or  how  torturing  it  is. 

Kazors  are  dangerous;  pastes,  salves 

and  plasters  are  worthless.  Send96c 

to-day  for  this  article  of  genuine 
merit— the  only  one  that  will  do 
the  work  quicklv  and  properlv— it 
"Acts  Like  Lightning."  Rids 
feet  of  corns,  soil,  harder  other- 


Cleaa,  Painless, 

Certain  and 
GUARANTEED. 


wise;  on  the  joints,   between   the  toes,  or  on  the 
ofthefeet.    lour  money  refunded  if  it  does  not  do  all 
this.    Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  26  cent-  bj 
LEONARD  A  CO.,     84  7   fully   Hid*..  Chicago.  1U. 
Be  sure  to  writs  u>-d»y. 
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R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble. 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans; 
A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland.  Fla.;  B. 
Mann,  Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  S.  R  C.  Chicago; 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.;  W.  J.  Leake,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  1>.  G.  Harris,  Memphis.  Tenn.:  W.  W. 
S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg.  Va.;  W. 
C  W.  R..  Boyce,  Va.;  I.  C.  Philadelphia;  J.  E. 
Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  G.  P.,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
Dr.  M.  K.  Thompson,  Muscogee,  I.  T.;  Prof.  A. 
Thompson,  Calvert,  Tex.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Harvey.  Nor- 
wich, Ont.;  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  T.  Hilgers,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. 

577  (only):  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr.  H. 
Sleeper,  Meiiden,  N.  H.;  C.  K.  Huston.  Selma, 
Ala.;  Dr.  W.  Petry,  Newark,  N.  J  ;  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Comments  (577):  "A  tine  study  in  pinning'"— M. 
W.  H.;  "Very  good  "— M.  M  :  "Merits  a  first  prize" 
—  A  K.\  "A  prize  problem  "—J.  G.  L.;  "Very  in- 
teresting "-W.  R.  C;  "Tip  top-'— B.  M.;  "Intri- 
cate "— S.  R.  C;  "Good  variety"— W.  J.  L.; 
"Splendid  combination "— D.  G.  H.;  "If  easy  to 
professional  solvers,  it  gave  me  just  enough  hard 
study  to  be  pleasing" — W.  H.  S.;  "Good,  skilful 
work  "-F.  H.  J. 

(578):  "Main  variations  good,  but  duals  spoil  the 
effect"— M.  M.;  "One  of  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  problems  you  have  given  us"— G.  D.; 
"Wrought  by  a  master  workman  "—A  K.;  "A  fine 
study" — J.  G.  L.;  "Quaint  with  the  power  of  the 
Bishops.  Rather  easier  than  577" — W.  R  C; 
"Beautiful"— B.  M.;  "Remarkably  complex  "— O. 
C.  P.;  "Quite  difficult  "— W. ; J.  L.;  Deserves  first 
prize  with  honor" — D.  G.  H. 

577  proved  too  difficult  for  the  solvers  who 
tackle  only  2-ers.  The  "tries"  Q— Kt  6  and  Q  x  B 
caught  a  number. 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  Dr.  W.  P,  got  5-5  ; 
G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga.,  576. 
Problem  580  is  O.  K.,  with  only  one  solution. 


W, 
8 

L. 

a 

3 
2 

D 

Delmar 

6 

1 
3 

A  Dadian  Brilliant. 


V 


Prince  Dadian,  of  Mingrelia.  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  fordoing  startling  things.  The  Field, 
London,  calls  him  "the  Greco  of  our  day."  The 
following  game  was  played  with  ,Michael  Sicard, 
in  Russia  : 

Center  Gambit. 


SICARD. 

DADIAN. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P— K  4 

P-K  4 

2    P-Q   4 

Px  P 

3Qx  P 

4Q-K3 

SSPfr, 

5  B-Q2 

B— Kt2 

6  Kt-Q  P,  - 

Kt-B3 

7  B-K  2 

Castles 

8  Castles 

P-Q  4 

9Px  P 

Kt  xP 

10  Kt  x  Kt 

Qx  Kt 

11  K-Kt  sq(a 

18-K3 

12  P-Q  Kt  3 

B-Qs 

(b) 

i3Q-Kt3 

Q-Q  B  4 
Q-Kt3 

14  P-K  B4? 

15  Kt— K  , 

B— Kt  2 

16B-Q  3  (c) 

W?' 

17  Q  R-K  sq 

:8  B— K  3 

Px  P  !  id) 

19  B  P  x  P 

Q  x  P  ch  !  ! 

SICARD. 

Whin. 

20  P  x  Q 

21  K-P.  2 

22  K— Q  2 

23  B — B  2 

24  K — Q  sq 

25  Kt-Q  2 

26  K  — K  2 

27  K-Ii  3 

28  B  x  B 
'29  K— Kt  4 
30  K-R4 
3.  R-K  3 

32  Q-B  3 

33  P  *  P 
H  K-R5 
35  Q  X  B 

I36  R  x  R 
,37  K  x  R 
38  Resigns. 


DADIAN. 

Black. 
R— R  8  ch 
Kt— Kt  5  ch 
R-R  7  ch 
R  x  B  ch 
B  x  P 
R-Qsq 
B-B  6 
B  x  Kt 
QRjcB 
H-K  3ch 
y  R-Q  6 
k  R-y  4 

P-Kt4ch 
K  R— y   5  ch 
B-Kt  5ch 
R  x  y 
Kt  x  R 
Kt— B  7  ch 


Notes  (abridged)  from  The  Field. 
Q  B  4.  Q    Q 


Qx 


(a)  Retter  would  be  n  P 
Q.  Kt  x  Q  ;  13  B     R  3,  etc. 

(b)  P — Q  B  4  is,  again,  preferable. 

(c)  White  should  have  played  a  defensive  game 
by  trying  to  exchange  the  attacking  pieces.  For 
instance  :  16..,  Kt— K  5  etc. 

(di  Here  comes  the  brilliant  termination  begun 
on  his  16th.     The  position  is  worthy  of  study. 

After  the  sacrifice  of  the  Q,  the  position  demands 
exact  play  on  Black's  part. 


The  New  York  State  Chess-Association. 

PlLLSBURY  TAKIS   FIRST    PKI/i  . 


Napier  divided  the  second  and  third  prizes.  $40 
and  $20.  Howell  got  fourth  prize.  $12.  Marshall 
took  fifth  prize,  $8.    The  score  : 


W.  L.  D. 

Howell 3     4     3 

Marshall 2     7     1 

Karpinski o    8     2 


In  the  first  class,  George  H.  Thornton,  of  Buf- 
falo, took  first  prize,  $2?.  with  7  wins.  1  lost,  and  1 
draw.  He  also  holds  the  Farnsworth  cup  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A.  E.  Swaffield,  of  Brooklyn,  took 
second,  $12,  with  6  wins.  1  lost,  and  2  draws. 
Weeks  of  Long  Island  City,  third,  $8,  won  4  and 
drew  5. 

In  the  second  class  Charles  Curt,  of  Brooklyn. 
won  first  prize,  with  6  straight  wins  Messrs. 
Boehm  and  Lyon  divided  second  and  third  prizes, 
3  wins,  2  lost,  and  1  draw. 

In  the  third  class  Messrs.  Gould  and  Barber 
were  tied  for  first  and  second,  with  a  score  of  4 
wins  and  1  draw. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Bardeleben  won  first  prize  in  the  recent  tourney 
of  the  Berlin  Schacligeseltschaft. 

There  is  a  club  of  deaf-and-dumb  players  in 
Hamburg.  The  B.  C.  M.  speaks  of  them 'Us  enjoy- 
ing "the  silent  game." 

Pillsbury  is  studying  law,  and.  in  about  two 
years,  will  give  up  professional  Chess.  We  hope 
that,  in  the  interim,  he  will  meet  Lasker  for  the 
Championship  of.the  World. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Barry,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Young- 
Johnston  game,  says  that,  in  the  Berlin  defense  of 
the  Ruy  Lopez,  4  P— Q  4  is  "the  only  correct  move 
for  White"  and  that  4  Castles  is  "weak."  C.  S. 
Howell  asks  Mr.  Barry  to  "enlighten  a  few  ignor- 
ant Chess-masters  and  amateurs,  by  informing  us 
how  Black  can  take  advantage  of  the  weak  move 
of  White's  and  secure  a  good  playable  game  ?" 

The  "Third  Grand  Tournament  of  the  Ohio 
Chess-Association  "  is  to  be  held  in  Put-in  Bay, 
beginning  September  2.  "Chess-friends  "  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  are  eligible  to  play  in  this 
tourney.  Among  the  "hints  "given  i  1  the  circu- 
lar are  these  :  "If  your  wife  objects,  bring  her 
along.  If  you  are  rusty,  don't  be  uneasy  ;  plenty 
of  petroleum  at  a  neighboring  island." 

THERE  IS  A  CUKE 

for  every  stomach  trouble,  including  all  forms  of  indiges- 
tion or  dyspepsia,  catarrh  ol  stomach  and  flatulence  in 
stomach  and  bowels.  This  remedy  has  never  failed  to 
cure  the  most  distressing  and  stubborn  cases. 

This  remedy  will  cure  any  case  of  constipation,  to  stay 
cured,  so  that  you  are  free  from  that  trouble  in  a  week. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  remedy  is  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine. 

Any  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  sent 
free  and  prepaid  by  writing  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  cures  catarrh,  indigestion,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.  One  dose  a  day  does  the  work  quickly, 
thoroughly  and  permanently. 


Tourist  Rates 


to 


Mountains, 

Lakes, 


Seashore, 


BigF 


our. 


Magnificent  through  train  service 
maintained  in  connection  with  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

East,  North,  West. 


W.  J.  LYNCH, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt 

CINCINNATI. 


W.  P.  DEPPE, 
Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 


Astronomy  Without  a  Teacher 

"All  that  is  needed  to  identify  easily  all  the  lead- 
ing stars  and  constellations." — Prof.  C.  A.Young, 
Princeton  University. 

THE   STARS 

AND    CONSTELLATIONS 

An  easy  method  by  which  anybody  may  learn 
names  of  the  leading  stars  and  constellations. 
By  Royal  Hill.    4to.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  I  have  examined  '  The  Stars  and  Constellations.' 
...  I  heartily  recommend  it."— Prof.  S.  P.  Lang- 
ley,  Director  of  Allegheny  Observatory. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


CASH    FOR    DIGESTS. 

For  back  numbers  of  Volume  1 ,  for  January  6, 1894, 
and  indexes  for  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  16,  and  18, 
forwarded  to  us  at  once,  we  will  pay  20  cents  per 
copy.  Publishers  The  Literary  Digest,  30  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York  City. 

Individual  Communion 

/  Outfit  c       Send  tor  free  catalogue 
VSUUIld.     a„(i  list  of  users. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO, 
Dept.  L,   Rochester.  N.  V. 


The  Natural  Body  Brace  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  ;  gives  good  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina.  Kan.,  for  tree  illus- 
trated book. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

"III  demonstrate 

Its  udvuiitagi  ... 


Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with 

prices,  etc.      Largest   and    most 

complete    stock  of   second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.    Ma- 

chinej  shipped, privilege  of  inspection.  Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed 


.11  1 
NTOKKS 


8  W.  Baltimore  St..    Kaltimorc,    Md 
SI?  Wyandotte  Street.  Kanaaa   City 

,  184  I.nSalle  St..  Chlcueo.  111.  80S  North   Ninth  Street,   St.  I.ouIh. 

'  482  III,, in.. 1., I  m..  1'ii  i<-l>uri:li,  I'u.  58<i  California  St.,  San  Franel»eo,Cal. 


1  1}J  Barclay  Street.  New  York. 
\  RH  Km, I, li.  1.1  Street,  Boston. 


the  more  worn^^fJFt'he  brighfer" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL10 
never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 


The  Annual  Tournament  was  held  in  Buffalo. 
beginning  on  August  13.  The  Masters'  class  was 
represented  by  Pillsbury.  Delmar,  Napier, 
Howell,  Marshall,  and  Karpinski.  As  expected, 
Pillsbury  won  the  first  prize,   $100.     Delmar  and 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   NEW    PHASE   OF   THE    LYNCHING   PROBLEM. 

WITHIN  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  eight  prisoners  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  and  Texas  have  been  saved  from  lynching  by  the 
courage  and  determination  of  the  local  sheriffs.  The  similarity 
of  these  widely  separated  events,  the  active  opposition  of  Gover- 
nor Candler,  of  Georgia,  Governor  Longino,  of  Mississippi,  and 
ex-Governor  Jones,  of  Alabama,  against  lynching,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Convention,  giving  the 
governor  power  to  remove  any  sheriff  who  permits  one  of  his 
prisoners  to  be  lynched,  are  all  taken  as  "a  most  healthful  indi- 
cation," to  quote  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "of  the  growth  of  a 
public  opinion  in  the  South  in  favor  of  law  and  order."  The 
action  of  the  sheriffs  is  especially  significant,  adds  the  same  pa- 
per, "as  upon  the  sheriffs  rests  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
as  their  attitude  reflects  local  sentiment  more  nearly  than  the 
governors'." 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  in  Asheville,  Ala.,  a  mob  of  400  men 
tried  to  lynch  a  negro  wdio  had  just  been  sentenced  to  death  after 
"one  of  the  swiftest  and  fairest  trials  ever  witnessed, "  as  the 
despatches  from  Asheville  declare,  and  after  a  strong  appeal 
from  the  father  of  the  negro's  victim  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  Sheriff  North  and  twenty-eight  deputies  defended  the 
court-house  against  the  mob,  and  after  considerable  firing  on 
both  sides  the  mob  retired  with  the  loss  of  its  two  leaders,  two 
brothers  who  "had  been  in  town  since  Monday  trying  to  stir  up 
the  trouble."  One  of  the  brothers  was  killed  and  the  other  des- 
perately wounded.  A  driving  rain  helped  to  dampen  the  mob's 
ardor,  and  while  they  were  considering  a  second  attack  the  pris- 
oner was  hurried  out  by  a  rear  door  and  taken  safely  to  Birming- 
ham. In  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  on  August  15,  Sheriff  Kyle,  after 
being  surprised  and  overpowered  by  a  mob  of  fifty  men  bent  on 
lynching  a  negro  prisoner,  secured  a  shotgun  by  a  ruse  and  drove 
the  entire  mob  out  of  the  jail.     On  the  same  night  a  mob  of  300 


men  tried  to  take  a  negro  from  the  jail  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  but 
"on  a  show  of  strength  by  the  guards,"  says  the  press  despatch, 
"they  finally  dispersed."  The  next  night  a  mob  in  Sardis,  Miss., 
gathered  to  lynch  a  negro  who  was  in  jail  there.  Sheriff  Mit- 
chell. However,  had  secured  a  company  of  militia  from  Governor 
Longino,  and  the  company  stood  guard  all  night  "while  the  mob 
hooted  and  howled  on  the  outside."  The  despatch  adds  the  in- 
teresting information  that  "this  is  the  first  time  in  Mississippi 
that  the  militia  has  rescued  a  negro  from  would-be  lynchers," 
and  tlie  governor,  it  says,  "extended  his  congratulations  to  the 
company."  Sheriff  Fly,  of  Gonzales,  Texas,  recently  dispersed 
a  similar  mob  who  wanted  to  lynch  a  Mexican.  "I  value  my 
honor  as  an  officer  and  a  man  more  than  life  itself,"  he  declared, 
as  he  stood  with  revolver  in  hand,  and  the  mob  retired.  "Nerve 
staggers  a  mob,"  says  the  Houston  /Vr/,  commenting  on  the 
sheriff's  action.  Sheriff  J.  H.  Dukes,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C, 
gave  another  illustration  of  the  same  spirit  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  when  the  governor  of  the  State,  fearing  that  a  negro  in 
Sheriff  Duke's  jail  might  be  lynched,  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  the  prisoner  to  a  safer 
place.  The  sheriff,  it  is  reported,  replied  that  he  had  the  pris- 
oner in  jail,  and  that  the  jail  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining criminals,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  extreme  measures 
became  necessary  he  would  promptly  resort  to  them,  and  "if 
some  people  get  hurt  it  will  be  their  own  fault."  When  this  dec- 
laration became  known,  the  lynching  talk  died  out.  In  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Georgia  Sheriff  Joseph  Merrill,  a  few  days  before 
Sheriff  Duke's  experience,  faced  a  lynching  mob  with  equal 
courage  shown  by  the  other  officers  mentioned  above,  and  with 
equal  success.  In  Lebanon,  Ky.,  on  Friday  oi  last  week.  Officer 
Brent  opened  fire  on  a  lynching  mob  that  was  battering  in  the 
jail  doors,  and  the  mob  took  to  their  heels  before  anybody 
was  hit.  "It  is  evident,"  remarks  the  Salt  Lake  Herald, 
"that  the  repugnance  which  the  calmer  element  in  the  South 
must  always  have  felt  for  such  atrocities  has,  by  the  freqtiency 
with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  are  committed,  been  aroused  to 
a  pitch  where  active  steps  will  be  taken  to  stem  the  tide  of  bru- 
tality, which,  while  it  shows  no  good  effect  in  restraining  the 
blacks,  is  debauching  and  brutalizing  the  whites." 

The  Southern  papers  give  these  sheriffs  as  much  praise  as  the 
papers  of  the  North.  The  Birmingham  Age-Heraldy  for  exam- 
ple, says  of  Sheriff  Kyle,  of  Tuscaloosa  : 

"The  State  of  Alabama  needs  more  Sheriff  Kyles.  She  may 
not  need  sixty-five  more,  for  she  may  have  a  few  like  him  on 
hand,  but  no  doubt  she  lacks  a  goodly  number  of  such  men.  In 
every  instance  courage  on  the  part  of  a  sheriff  has  proven  suffi- 
cient. The  members  of  a  lynching  bee  have  no  expectation  of 
encountering  personal  risks.  They  are  looking  for  excitement 
and  a  frolic,  not  for  battle,  and  when  a  sheriff  does  his  duty 
they  go  away.  They  went  away  in  Carroli  County,  Ga.,  and  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C  and  they  dispersed  themselves  in  our  own  Tus- 
caloosa County. 

"The  Constitutional  Convention  located  the  trouble,  when  it 
practically  called  upon  sheriffs  to  defend  their  prisoners  against 
mob  action.  Sheriff  Kyle  shows  how  it  can  be  done  when  a  mob 
seizes  upon  a  favorable  occasion  for  mischief  and  an  outrage 
against  law  and  the  State's  good  name.  Sheriff  Kyle  deserves 
special  honor,  and  the  law-abiding  people  of  Tuscaloosa  County 
will  lei  a  rare  occasion  go  unimproved  if  they  do  not  act  up  to 
their  opportunity." 
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SHOULD   THE   UNITED   STATES   INTERVENE  IN 
SOUTH    AMERICA? 

THE  continuation  of  hostilities  between  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, accompanied  by  frequent  clashes  between  armed 
bands  and  great  internal  disturbance  in  the  territory  affected, 
has  excited  some  apprehension  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope as  to  future  developments  among  the  South  American  re- 
publics. In  Europe,  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  the 
United  States  meditates  intervention  and  even  territorial  acqui- 
sition in  South  America.     The  Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks  that 

Sefior    Castro,     President    of 


Venezuela,  may  yet  prove  to 
be  the  rock  against  which  the 
Monroe  doctrine  will  be  shat- 
tered. The  J  'assise  Iw  Zei- 
tiiitg  (Berlin)  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  encouraged 
the  present  outbreak  and  is 
fanning  the  flames  "in  order 
to  have  a  pretext  for  military 
intervention."  Some  of  the 
London  papers  take  a  similar 
view.  "Unless  orderly  gov- 
ernment is  established  on  a 
firm  foundation,"  observes 
The  Daily  Graphic,  "the 
eventual  permanent  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States 
will  become  inevitable." 
These  European  comments,  it  is  said,  have  provoked  both  ir- 
ritation and  amusement  at  Washington.  "They  show,"  says  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.),  "that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  is  not  at  all  un- 
derstood in  the  European  capitals.  No  one  was  more  amused 
than  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics.  These  gentlemen  and  their  governments 
thoroughly  understand  the  motives  of  the  United  States,  and  do 


PRESIDENT   CASTRO,   OF   VENEZt  HA. 

Courtesy  of  El  Economist  a  Internaciona!, 
New  York. 


not  share  the  fears  of  Europe  that  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton is  dreaming  of  territorial  acquisitions  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande."  "This  European  talk  about  the  United  States's  al- 
leged purpose  to  appropriate  territory  in  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica," adds  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  in  the  same 
strain,  "is  too  foolish  to  demand  jmuch  attention  in  this  coun- 
try." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Government  is  blamed  in 
many  quarters  for  its  "dilatory  policy,"  and  while  undoubtedly 
the  great  majority  of  American  papers  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
any  entanglement  in  the  South  American  embroglio,  there  are 
a  few  which  favor  aggressive  action  and  armed  intervention. 
"  Under  similar  but  less  threatening  conditions,"  says  the  Chi- 
cago Chronicle  (Dem.),  "President  Cleveland  acted  instantly. 
He  considered  only  his  duty  under  the  treaty.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  seems  to  be  much  afraid  that  he  will  be  suspected  of  sin- 
ister designs  if  he  acts  in  like  manner.  He  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  there  is  far  greater  danger  not  only  of  misun- 
derstanding, but  of  actual  collision,  in  delay  than  in  prompt  and 
decisive  action."     The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  declares: 

"Our  Government  has  not  shown  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities 
in  this  ^south  American  trouble.  With  sixty  or  seventy  modern 
ships  to  call  upon,  it  has  not  one  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  altho  we  are  now  a  Caribbean  power,  and 
one  of  our  greatest  naval  stations  is  on  the  edge  of  the  West 
Indies.  And  when  we  do  finally  make  a  belated  move  to  fulfil 
our  treaty  obligations  as  the  guardians  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus,  we  send  two  toy  gunboats,  one  in  the  Atlantic  and  one 
in  the  Pacific,  each  capable,  on  a  pinch,  of  putting  ashore  a  land- 
ing party  of  perhaps  fifty  men. 

"We  must  do  something  more  than  that  if  we  are  to  make  good 
our  claim  to  the  leadership  of  the  Western  hemisphere." 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  says: 

"It  is  a  surgical  operation  that  is  called  for,  not  remedial 
measures  ;  the  time  for  them  will  come  when  the  root  of  the  evil 
has  been  extirpated. 

"A  nation  of  eighty  millions  of  people  can  not  allow  their  su- 
premacy on  the  American  continent  to  be  endangered  without 
lifting  a  hand.  Their  economic  and  political  interests  must  be 
defended,    whether  closet  diplomatists    like   it  or   not.     A  halt 


IHl.R,  SEEMS  TO  BE  A  SOU1HERN  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  MELON  PATCH. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE  EaGLE:    "What  you    folks  want  is  lo  get   together    and   have  an 
Uncle  Sam  of  your  own."  —  Hie  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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must  be  called   to  the  high-handed  brigandage  that,  if  unsup- 
pressed.  is  fraught  with  a  menace  to  the  United  States." 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep.)  goes  a  step  farther,  and  declares 
its  belief  that  South  America  will  be  the  field  of  "our  next  ex- 
pansion." "It  is  foreign  to  the  scheme  of  things,"  it  says,  "that 
a  people  so  indolent,  so  unprogressive,  so  incapable  of  govern- 
ment as  the  Latins  of  South  and  Central  America  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  occupation  of  a  land  so  rich,  so  fertile,  so  ca- 
pable of  wealth  production  as  is  the  southern  continent. "  It  is 
the  "manifest  destiny,"  thinks  The  Dispatch,  "of  this  nation,  as 
the  foremost  of  the  expanding  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  to  possess 
the  Western  hemisphere." 


TRADE-UNION  CONTRACTS   IN   THE    STEEL 

STRIKE. 

AN  interesting  problem  in  trade-union  ethics,  and  one  that 
has  aroused  wide  discussion  in  the  press,  is  raised  by  the 
refusal  of  the  South  Chicago  steel-workers  to  respond  to  Presi- 
dent Shaffer's  strike  order,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve 
a  hieach  of  contract  with  their  employers.  The  South  Chicago 
lodges  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  in  a  resolution  making 
public  their  decision,  declare  that  "owing  to  the  existing  con- 
tract between  our  lodges  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  we  are 
justified  in  standing  by  our  contracts,"  adding  that  "owing  to  a 
ruling  of  President  Garland  in  1S97 — that  the  association  never 
broke  an  agreement — we  do  not  wish  to  bring  the  Amalgamated 
Association  into  disrepute  with  our  employers,  all  labor  organi- 
zations, or  the  general  public  by  breaking  a  contract  at  this 
time."  The  contract  in  question  was  one  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  change  in  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment without  one  side  or  the  other  giving  three  months'  notice. 
A  similar  contract  existed  in  the  mills  at  Joliet  and  Hay  View, 
Milwaukee,  and   the   men    in   these  cities  at   first  took  the  same 


position  as  the  South  Chicago  workers,  but  later  reversed  their 
decision  as  the  result  of  a  visit  from  National  Secretary  Tighe. 

The  course  of  the  Joliet  and  Milwaukee  workers  in  going  out 
on  strike,  in  spite  of  their  contracts,  is  almost  universally  con- 
demned in  severe  terms  by  the  daily  papers.  "If  their  view 
prevails, "  remarks  the  Boston  Journal,  "a.  contract  which  em 
ployers  may  make  with  men  who  are  members  of  a  union  is  bind- 
ing on  one  side  only.  The  employers  are  held  by  it.  but  the  men 
may  break  it  without  scruple  when  their  union  directs  them  to." 
"The  example  set  by  the  men  of  South  Chicago  is  a  most  im- 
pressive one,"  adds  the  Chicago  Chronicle  ;  "it  stands  for  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty  as  against  violence,  irresponsi- 
bility, and  mischief.  In  deciding  to  consult  their  own  intere-:^ 
and  to  observe  their  contract  obligations  they  have  placed  them- 
selves upon  a  much  higher  plane  than  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Shaffer  or  any  of  his  representatives." 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thinks  that  the  union- 
ists who  did  break  their  contracts  have  struck  a  serious  blow  at 
the  whole  principle  of  labor  organization,  and  it  adds  : 

"What  now  will  be  the  practical  results  of  their  action?  It 
undoubtedly  will  encourage  those  who  are  now  on  strike  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle,  when  if  there  had  been  no  defection  among 
the  Western  lodges  their  enthusiasm  would  have  been  dampened. 
In  this  way  the  contest  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  seemed  probable  at  the  outset  of  the  week. 
But  it  means  a  very  much  worse  position  for  the  Amalgamated 
Association  when  they  are  forced,  as  inevitably  they  must,  to 
settle  on  the  corporation's  terms.  Any  proposition  to  take  the 
men  back  in  a  body  as  union  men  will  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  companies  would  reply  that  a  promise  or  agreement  with  a 
labor-union  is  worthless,  and  nobody  could  gainsay  th«  ion. 

The  men  would  have  to  come  back  as  individuals  with  their 
wages  fixed  by  individual  contract,  or  they  would  not  come  back 
at  all.  Had  the  employees  of  the  Joliet  mills  possessed  the  moral 
courage,  not   to  say  good   sense,  of  their  associate  S    Bth  Chi- 

cago, the  labor  organization  in  the  Illinois  st«     -mills  would  not 
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only  have  remained,  but  would  have  strengthened  itself  by  ac- 
quiring a  stronger  claim  on  the  confidence  of  the  company  offi- 
cials. There  is  no  stopping-point  now  short  of  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and  Shaffer  has  made 
this  issue  the  clearer  by  casting  out  of  the  union  all  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  violate  their  wage  contracts.'' 

As  the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Joliet  and  Milwaukee 
workers  was  brought  about  by  the  visit  of  National  Secretary 
Tighe,  the  arguments  that  he  used  are  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  position  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  strikers,  and  probably  represents  also  the  attitude  of 
President  Shaffer.  In  anaccountof  his  Western  mission  printed 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  Chicago  men  hesitated  to  come  out  because  of  the  con- 
tract which  existed  between  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  When  I  reached  there  and  held  a 
meeting  of  the  men,  I  found  a  good  many  held  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  bound  to  keep  the  contract  with  the  company  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  company  had  declared  that  it  would  not 
henceforth  recognize  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  was 
a  party  to  that  contract. 

"I  told  them  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  de- 
clared it  would  not  recognize  the  union  which  had  made  the 
agreement.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a  contract  in  force,  for 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  denied  the  existence  of  the 
other 

"I  informed  them  that  the  creator*of  a  contract  was  always 
greater  than  the  contract  itself,  and  that  their  vow  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  was  far  more  to  be  observed  than  a  later 
agreement. 

"I  asked  them,  if  they  had  a  contract  to  furnish  projectiles  for 
two  years  to  the  English  Government,  and  if  during  that  time 
the  United  States  should  engage  in  war  with  Great  Britain, 
whether  they  would  consider  the  contract  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment superior  to  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  country.  I  said 
that  in  one  case  they  would  be  furnishing  ammunition  to  the 
enemy  to  destroy,  bombard,  and  devastate  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  adoption. 

"I  claimed  that  it  was  a  parallel  case  with  our  present  fight. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  waged  war,  is  now 
bombarding  our  strongholds,  and  is  trying  to  crush  our  organi- 
zation. I  told  them,  and  told  them  forcibly,  that  they  were  fur- 
nishing the  ammunition  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  body 
to  which  they  gave  their  solemn  allegiance." 

The  question  of  incorporation  for  labor  organizations  has  be- 
come a  prominent  one,  on  account  of  the  present  controversy. 
As  voluntary  associations  of  workingmen,  the  trade-unions  have 
been  without  standing  in  court,  and  could  neither  sue  or  be  sued. 
"It  is  very  possible  that  one  outcome  of  the  strike,"  observes  the 
Washington  Times,  "  will  be  that  the  question  of  recognition  of 
the  great  labor-unions  by  industrial  corporations  will  turn  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  former  to  assume  legal  responsibility  for 
their  actions  by  becoming  incorporated  bodies."  President 
Shaffer,  when  approached  on  this  subject,  replied  that  he  had 
not  given  it  consideration.  "I  will  say  this."  he  added;  "the 
Amalgamated  will  consider  incorporation  after  the  scale  agree- 
ments have  been  signed.  We  are  ready  to  do  what  is  right,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  become  entangled  in  any  legal  meshes." 


A  Renaissance  of  Highway  Robbery.— The  stage- 
coach robber  used  to  be  considered  a  purely  Western  product, 
and  is  so  far  the  relic  of  a  bygone  age  that  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  him  to  outlive  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  he 
turned  up  again  recently,  "holding  up  "  coaches  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  California  on  the  same  day,  terrorizing  the  passen- 
gers, and  filling  his  pockets  with  the  jewelry  and  money  of  his 
victims.     The  Baltimore  Sun  moralizes  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  anything  admirable  in 
the  highwayman  who  holds  up  a  stage-coach.  He  may  be  hand- 
some and  debonair;    he  may  sometimes  spare  the  ladies'  purses 


while  compelling  the  frightened  male  passengers  to  part  with 
their  wealth.  He  may  appear  to  impressionable  persons  to  be  a 
fascinating  fellow — perhaps  the  scion  of  some  good  family  gone 
wrong — but  for  all  that  he  ought  to  dangle  at  rope's  end  just  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  premit.  It  is  true  that  the  highwayman 
does  very  little  injury  to  the  public  when  his  operations  are  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  schemes  to  swindle  by  which  the  unwary 
are  continually  victimized.  Wall  Street  probably  dips  deeper 
into  the  pockets  of  the  unsophisticated  every  year  than  all  the 
highwaymen  that  ever  carried  on  business  in  this  country,  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present  time.  The  armies  of  the  'Christian 
nations  '  which  recently  invaded  China  carried  away  more  plun- 
der than  all  the  stage-coach  robbers  of  history.  But  Wall  Street 
and  the  armies  of  the  '  Christian  nations  '  do  their  looting  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  whereas  the  highwayman  is  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law  and  must  be  sternly  discouraged.  Highway 
robbery  has  declined  as  an  industry,  not,  perhaps,  because  men 
are  better  than  they  were  in  the  last  century,  but  because  hold- 
ing up  stage-coaches  is  a  crude  and  ineffective  way  of  acquiring 
wealth.  There  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  in  such  peri- 
lous enterprises  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  when  great 
fortunes  are  made,  without  breaking  the  statutes,  by  modern 
methods  of/ holding  up  '  the  public." 


A      VICTORY     FOR     THE     AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

ANOTHER  incident  in  the  fight  the  American  locomotive  is 
making  for  supremacy  over  locomotives  built  in  England 
occurred  in  Jamaica,  a  British  colony,  last  week,  with  "a  great 
victory  "  for  the  American  machine,  as  press  despatches  put  it. 
This  is  the  second  test  of  the  respective  merits  of  American  and 
British  locomotives  that  has  been  made  in  Jamaica,  and  both 
tests  have  resulted  the  same  way.  In  the  present  test  the  Amer- 
ican engine  "drew  126  tons  over  the  heaviest  part  of  the  line  in 
seven  minutes  under  schedule  time,"  while  the  English  locomo- 
tive (which  cost  twice  as  much)  "completely  failed  t<>  pull  the 
same  load,  and  when  materially  lightened  failed  to  make  even 
regular  time."  The  English  experts  who  were  present,  we  are 
told,  experienced  "a  great  disappointment, "  and  the  Jamaica 
government  "is  expected  to  make  strong  representations  to  the 
crown  agents  in  London  who  arranged  the  purchases."  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"The  English  engine-builders  sent  some  of  their  experts  to 
the  island  in  June,  and  of  course  they  were  bound  to  get  the  nec- 
essary work  out  of  their  machines  if  it  were  possible.  This  last 
trial  has  resulted  like  all  the  others,  the  first  of  which  occurred 
in  April  or  perhaps  March,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  British 
engines,  tho  they  cost  fully  twice  as  much  as  the  American  en- 
gines and  were  specially  designed  by  an  English  expert  for  the 
work  they  would  have  to  do,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is 
running  over  a  very  steep  grade." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
American  and  British  locomotives: 

"An  English  engine,  built  in  1870.  has  run  4,00), 000  miles  and 
is  still  in  service.  The  managers  of  the  road  to  which  it  belongs 
are  proud  of  this  record.  In  the  United  States  a  first-class  pas- 
senger-engine makes  from  100,000  to  no, 000  miles  a  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap.  Seemingly,  Americans  are  more  extravagant  than  British 
railway  managers,  but  the  former  do  not  think  they  are.  They 
believe  their  policy  is  the  more  economical  one. 

"As  soon  as  a  locomotive  is  put  in  service  in  this  country  it  is 
pushed  as  hard  as  is  possible  in  doing  profitable  work,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  by  the  time  it  has  been  driven  to  death  there  will 
be  so  many  improvements  in  locomotives  that  it  will  be  uneco- 
nomical to  keep  the  old  one  in  service  even  if  it  can  be  rebuilt. 
Thus  when  slaves  were  cheap  a  Cuban  planter  would  reason  that 
it  was  more  economic  to  work  a  slave  to  death  and  buy  a  new  one 
than  to  exact  less  labor  from  a  slave  and  thus  have  his  services 
for  a  longer  time. 

"In  England  an  engine  is  taken  great  care  of.  It  is  rested 
occasionally.     Its  life  is  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.     Hence 
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it  is  that  an  engine  can  be  kept  in  service  for  thirty  years.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  American  railways  contend  that  so  old  an 
engine  must  be  an  expensive  one  because  it  can  not  do  the 
cheaper  work  a  modern  engine  is  capable  of.  The  American 
policy  is  vindicated  by  its  results.  Freight  rates  on  American 
roads  have  gone  down  because  of  the  fearless  use  of  mechanical 
improvements  by  their  managers.  Freight  rates  in  England  are 
high,  and  do  not  come  down.  One  reason  is  that  the  managers 
of  English  roads  have  false  ideas  of  economy." 


REFLECTIONS   ON    THE     PENSION     PAYMENTS. 

'T"HE  preliminary  report  of  Pension  Commissioner  Evans  for 
*  the  year  ending  June  30  last  brings  out  the  usual  number 
of  protests  from  the  daily  papers  against  the  alleged  frauds  that 
are  perpetrated  against  the  Government  by  dishonest  pension- 
ers. Many  papers  note  that  more  names  are  on  the  pension  roll 
than  were  on  the  army  roll  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  that 
our  total  annual  military  and  naval  expenditure  ($386,000,000), 
of  which  the  pension  expenditure  ($140,000,000)  forms  a  large 
part,  is  double  the  largest  military  expenditure  of  any  European 
country.  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express 'also  thinks  that  "it 
is  a  somewhat  startling  fact  that,  tho  the  Civil  War  is  now  thirty- 
six  years  away,  the  pension  roll  has  grown  in  cost  during  the  last 
four  years  faster  than  it  has  grown  in  any  preceding  four  years." 
The  Philadelphia  Record  notes  and  comments  upon  some  of  the 
features  of  the  report  as  follows  : 

'The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  shows  that  997,735 
persons  are  on  the  rolls.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  4,206  for  the 
past  governmental  year,  after  deducting  losses  resulting  from 
death  and  otherwise.  On  June  30  there  were  403,569  claims  for 
an  increase  of  pension.  The  fact  that  Commissioner  Evans  is- 
sued during  the  year  109,668  certificates,  4,000  more  than  were 
issued  before  in  any  one  year,  is  at  once  a  dismaying  fact  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  and  to  the  carpers  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

"The  Civil  War  ended  thirty-six  years  ago,  but  we  are  now 
paying  five  dollars  where  we  paid  one  at  the  end  of  President 
Grant's  second  administration.  The  total  payments  for  pensions 
since  July,  1865,  have  been  $2,666,904,589.  Two  prices  could 
have  been  paid  out  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  for  every  slave  in 
the  Southern  States  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  enough  left  over 
to  have  given  each  slave  family  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  mule." 

While  most  of  the  papers  are  commenting  on  the  size  of  the 
expenditure,  the  Boston  Herald  remarks  that  the  greatest  evil 
of  the  situation  is  not  the  cost  of  it  in  money,  but  "it  is  the  cost 


in  public  morality,  the  spreading  conception  of  government  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  from  which  it  is  right  to  filch  whatever 
one  can,  by  any  false  pretences  that  are  unlikely  to  be  exposed." 
Most  of  the  praise  for  Commissioner  Evans's  administration  of 
the  pension  office  seems  to  come  from  the  belief  that  he  keeps  a 
vigilant  guard  against  such  impostors,  and  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  expresses  the  conviction  that  "  the  true  old-soldier  sen- 
timent of  this  country  favors  an  administration  of  our  pens 
laws  so  honest  and  exact  that  it  will  make  it  as  difficult  as  p 
sible  to  secure  pensions  for  bummers  and  dead-beats,  the  bounty- 
jumpers  and  the  coffee-coolers  of  the  Civil  War.  They  believe 
that  our  pension  laws  have  been,  if  anything,  too  liberal,  and 
they  have  some  measure  of  sympathy  for  the  taxpayers  who  are 
patiently  bearing  their  burden  of  a  pension  list  approaching 
$150,000,000  a  year." 

The  National  Tribune,  of  Washington,  the  most  prominent 
(1.  A.  R.  organ  in  the  country,  says  of  the  report  : 

"The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  reading  this  is  that  the 
veterans  of  the  rebellion  are  not  given  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
crease of  4,206  on  the  pension  roll.  Nearly  the  whole  went  to  the 
survivors — and  they  nearly  all  survive — of  the  Spanish  war. 
They  got  3,849  of  the  total  of  4.200,  or  over  90  percent,  of  the 
gain. 

"This,  too,  while  the  veterans  are  old.  and  at  the  critical  pe- 
riods of  their  lives,  while  the  Spanish  war  survivors  and  their 
widows  are  all  young,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  yet 
before  them. 

"The  next  thought  is  that  with  all  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unadjudicated  cases  on  file,  with  the  claimants  all  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  constantly  growing  older  and  needier, 
with  what  iron  rigidity  has  been  kept  the  tab  on  the  graveyard, 
and  no  one  admitted  to  the  roll  until  some  one  died  and  made  a 
place  for  him.  Even  including  this  extraordinary  increase  of 
4,206  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Evans  has  allowed  a  net  increase 
to  the  rolls  during  his  four  years  of  but  4,021.  As  the  Spanish 
war  was  fought  in  the  mean  time,  and  has  so  far  resulted  in  5,604 
additions,  there  are  really  fewer  Union  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows on  the  rolls  than  there  were  when  he  took  charge. 

"This,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  rapidly  increasing  infirmities 
of  the  Union  veterans  demanded  a  large  expansion  of  the  roll. 

"This  fact  is  again  brought  out  strongly  in  the  great  discrimi- 
nation of  the  amount  paid  pensioners  under  the  old  law  for  disa- 
bilities of  service  origin.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  these  in- 
valids must  grow  needier  every  year,  with  an  increase  in  their 
ratings  required  by  their  increasing  disabilities.  Yet  the  pay- 
ments to  this  class  diminished  $1,720,253  last  year. 

"The  fees  paid   pension  attorneys  last  year  aggregated  S59L- 


Unclk  Sam  :  "  You  can't  stir  it,  Tommy." 

—  The  Boston  Herald. 
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—  The  C/ricag  ra  Id. 
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245,  and  was  certainly  the  hardest-earned  money  paid  any  at- 
torneys in  the  country. 

"There  were  over  100,000  claimants  rejected  on  medical 
grounds,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  ghastly  farce  of  pro- 
nouncing every  week  2,000  men  past  sixty,  and  who  have  under- 
gone the  most  terrible  campaigns,  as 'not  incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  manual  labor.'  Was  there  ever  anything  more 
absurd !  

"Any  one  who  reflects  that  men  grow  old  and  become  more 
helpless  and  needy  as  age  advances,  must  understand  and  ex- 
pect that  up  to  a  certain  period  there  must  and  should  be  a  rapid 
increase  in  pension  expenditures,  which  will  again  suffer  a  rapid 
decline  as  the  pensioners  begin  dying  in  great  numbers.  The 
latter  period  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  country  should  be 
deeply  grateful  that  it  has  net." 


THE   FRANKO-TURKISH   TIFF. 

7"* HE  friction  between  France  and  Turkey  last  week  over  a 
Constantinople  quay  concession  to  a  French  company  was 
not  regarded  by  the  daily  press  at  any  stage  of  the  affair  as  any- 
thing very  serious.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything 
done,  and  especially  anything  paid,  in  Turkey  without  some 
breach  of  diplomatic  amenities.  While  we  may  properly  rejoice 
that  our  little  bill  was  collected  without  the  withdrawing  of  a 
minister,  we  should  hardly  criticize  the  French  for  taking  the 
more  vigorous  course."  It  appears  from  the  despatches  that  the 
Sultan,  after  permitting  a  French  company  to  build  docks,  fer- 
ries, etc.,  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  decided  to  buy  the 
property,  which  he  did — all  except  paying  for  it.  The  French 
minister,  M.  Constans,  has  long  been  urging  the  Sultan  either 
to  pay  the  bill  or  restore  the  property,  and  last  week  he  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  unless  a  satis- 
factory settlement  was  made.  On  Saturday  it  was  announced 
that  an  imperial  irade  had  been  issued  permitting  the  company  to 
resume  its  dock  and  ferry  privileges.  Some  of  the  European 
papers  that  are  not  particularly  friendly  to  France  are  reported 
by  cable  as  expressing  the  belief  that  the  dock  concession  was  an 
unprofitable  investment,  that  M.  Constans  wanted  the  Sultan  to 
pay  for  it  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  company,  and  that  the 
stockholders  are  greatly  disappointed  at  the  French  "victory  " 
over  the  Sultan. 

The  New  York  Times  explains  the  claim  of  the  French  com- 
pany in  more  detail  as  follows  : 

"  The  differences  between. France  and  the  Porte  are  the  result 
of  three  questions.  Two  of  these  questions  relate  to  claims  upon 
Turkey  by  Frenchmen  for  advances  made  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  One  of  the  claims,  with  the  interest,  now  amounts  to 
about  $9,000,000. 

"The  third  and  most  important  question  is  that  in  regard  to 
the  Constantinople  Dock  and  Quay  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated about  ten  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
operating  quays  on  both  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Everything 
about  the  company,  except  its  name,  is  French.  Frenchmen 
formed  it,  Frenchmen  supplied  the  capital,  and  its  employees  are 
almost  entirely  French. 

"The  edict  which  granted  the  right  to  construct  quays  to  the 
company  al^o  conferred  other  valuable  privileges  upon  it,  such 
as  establishing  docks  and  a  system  of  steam  ferries  and  street 
railroads.  With  these  magnificent  prospects  the  company  set  to 
work.  When  it  was  almost  ready  to  enjoy  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestment it  received  notice  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so 
—that  the  Sultan  intended  to  buy  back  the  concession. 

"The  company  was  powerless  to  demand  the  privileges  it  sup- 
posed belonged  to  it.  All  it  could  do  was  to  insist  that  it  be  prop- 
erly reimbursed.  It  had  expended  about  $7,000,000  in  construct- 
ing quays,  and  asked  Si 0,000, 000  from  Turkey  as  reimbursement. 
Two  years  ago  the  Sultan  nominated  a  commission  to  negotii 
the  terms  of  purchase,  and  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  the  com- 
pany has  up  to  now  obtained. 

"The  Sultan,  in  explanation  of  his  attitude,  is  said  t<   have  de- 


clared that  the  possession  by  foreigners  of  facilities  for  landing 
and  embarking  passengers  at  Constantinople  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  Porte.  \ 

"  It  was  announced  in  a  despatch  from  Constantinople  last  Sun- 
day that  the  Sultan  had  agreed  to  raise  a  loan  of  4o,ooo,ooof. 
[$8,000,000]  with  which  to  purchase  the  quays.  This  was  appar- 
ently the  arrangement  he  made  with  Ambassador  Constans." 

It  appears  that  the  Sultan  found  that  he  could  not  raise  this 
loan  as  readily  as  he  expected,  and  the  French  company  is  to 
resume  the  operation  of  the  quays. 


PROGRESS    OF   THE    MERIT   SYSTEM. 

"HE   most  interesting  feature  of    the  civil-service  com  mi  s- 
*■       sion's  annual  report,  to  judge  from  the  newspaper  com- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  now  paid  out  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  salaries  goes  to  employees  who  are 
under  the  merit  system.     To  quote  from  the  report : 

"The  aggregate  salaries  of  positions  in  the  classified  service, 
numbering  about  go, 000  and  to  be  reached  only  through  competi- 
tive examinations,  approximate  $75,000,000  per  annum,  while  the 
salaries  of  all  unclassified  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  probably  numbering  slightly  more  than  100,- 
000,  are  estimated  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  of  which  60  per  cent. 
is  for  the  compensation  of  the  4,429  Presidential  postmasters  and 
the  72,165  postmasters  of  fourth-class  offices." 

Manj-  Administration  papers  consider  this  an  answer  to  the 
charge  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  President  does  not  favor 
the  merit  system.     Says  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.)  : 

"In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  spoilsgrabbers  and  the  jeremiads 
of  some  despondent  reformers,  the  merit  system  has  forged  right 
ahead  in  America.  President  McKinley  has  been  accused  of 
'betraying'  the  reform.  Before  him,  President  Cleveland  was 
accused  of  betraying  it;  before  him.  President  Harrison.  But 
the  exact  truth  is  that  the  reform  has  grown  so  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  the  practise  of  the  Government  that  no 
President  could  betray  it  if  he  cared  or  dared  to  try.  Every 
President  for  a  long  time  has  disappointed  the  earnest  reformers, 
but  every  President  has  done  a  great  deal  more  to  promote  the 
reform  than  \\e  has  to  harm  it." 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.),  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  Senator  Piatt's  organ,  thinks  that  the  "country  is 
no  longer  in  need  of  the  civil-service  reform  for  which  there  was 
once  so  great  a  cry, "  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  ideal  public  service  for  this  country  is  a  more  or  less 
elastic  system,  which  shall  escape  the  evils  of  the  hard-and-fast, 
offensive  bureaucracies  of  Russia  and  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  spoils  basis  in  appointments,  with 
a  shifting  and  incompetent  service,  on  the  other  hand.  In  our 
federal  republic  the  civil  service  should  be  representative  of  the 
whole  country,  appointments  being  apportioned  among  the 
States.  A  wholly  classified,  wholly  competitive  service  means 
a  more  or  less  centralized  and  bureaucratized  force,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the 
classified  service  may  well  be  extended  in  certain  directions,  and 
the  sense  of  security  of  the  deserving  employee  increased.  The 
civil-service  commission  should  have  added  power  to  punish  vio- 
lations of  the  law. " 


Eleven  Thousand  Boers  Left.— Most  of  the  American 
newspapers  agree  with  Lord  Kitchener  that  the  Boer  chance  of 
winning  the  fight  in  South  Africa  is  small,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  indorse  his  opinion  that  the  Boer  resistance  is  unpatriotic. 
According  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Si/n, 
Lord  Kitchener  says  "he  sees  the  inevitable  end  of  the  insensate 
resistance,  which  some  may  consider  patriotic,  but  which,  in  his 
opinion,  has  long  since  forfeited  such  a  designation  and  has  re- 
sulted in  an  unjustifiable  prolongation  of  the  war  sufferings  of 
the  women  and  children."  This  stubborn  resistance  is  now 
being  kept  up  by  less  than  it, 000  men.     As  the   London  cone- 
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spondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says:    "It  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  strength  of  the  Boer 

forces  now  remaining  in  the  field.  On  July  8  Lord  Kitchener 
estimated  the  number  of  lighting  Boers  at  [3,500.  Their  losses 
since  that  date  have  brought  the  total  down  to  something  under 
11,000,  and,  of  course,  wastage  in  ammunition  as  well  as  in  men 
is  going  on  rapidly."  The  same  correspondent  also  says  that 
it  is  estimated  that  the  British  Government  is  now  feeding  in 
military  prisons  or  camps  of  concentration  about  one-third  of  the 
entirety  of  the  population  of  the  two  republics." 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  makes  this  comment  : 

"With  more  than  200.000  British  soldiers  at  the  seat  of  war,  it 
is  now  proposed  to  use  the  Kafirs  and  Basutos  to  crush  the  little 
Boer  army  of  11,000.  Despite  these  extraordinary  preparations, 
the  British  respect  for,  if  not  fear  of,  the  prowess  of  the  11,000 
Boer  fighters  is  such  as  to  inspire  General  Kitchener  to  say  in 
an  official  despatch  on  Tuesday  that  great  patience  is  still  re- 
quired. While  it  would  be  hoping  against  hope  to  expect  the 
Boers  to  win  or  regain  independence  at  this  late  day  of  the  con- 
test, Lord  Kitchener's  reference  to  the  'obstinate  resistance'  of 
the  Boers,  in  which  he  can  discover  no 'patriotism,  '  reminds  us 
that  the  American  patriots  of  1776  were  similarly  regarded  in  the 
mother  country  as  obstinate  rebels  mistaking  themselves  for  pa- 
triots. The  Boers  have  a  fighting  force  of  about  ir.ooo,  accord- 
ing to  latest  advices.  This  is  about  the  size  of  the  American 
army  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  half  of  that  meager  force  was  ineffec- 
tive. The  American  cause  seemed  almost  hopeless  at  that  time. 
It  is  darkest,  it  is  said,  just  before  dawn.  It  was  so  with  the 
American  Revolutionists  ;  but  the  problem  is  probably  too  stu- 
pendous for  the  brave  Boers." 


THE  BOERS  AS  SEEN  BY  WEBSTER  DAVIS. 

MR.  WEBSTER  DAVIS  says  that  he  issues  his  new  book  on 
South  Africa  in  the  hope  that  it  may  "aid  in  some  man- 
ner in  saving  two  little  republics  from  destruction, "  and  altho 
the  reports  from  the  seat  of  war  make  it  seem  likely  that  his  wish 
will  meet  with  disappointment,  that  very  fact  lends  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  value  to  Mr.  Davis's  description  of  the  culture  and 
manners  of  a  people  whose  government  may  soon  perish  from  the 
earth.  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  formerly  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  re- 
signed his  position  as  Assistant .  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
Washington,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  go  to  South  Africa 
to  investigate  the  Boer  cause  for  himself,  and  his  book  will  give 
the  future  historian  a  view  of  the  Boer  people  decidedly  different 
from  the  idea  of  them  commonly  expressed  in  the  British  peri- 
odicals. He  describes  the  public  buildings  of  the  Boer  capital  as 
"magnificent,"  and  compares  the  new  court  building,  which  was 
just  nearing  completion  when  Mr.  Davis  was  there,  with  the  new 
Congressional  Library  building  in  Washington.  The  churches 
and  schools,  he  says,  were  "  first-class  in  every  particular."  The 
schools  "  were  public  and  private,  and  the. churches  were  of  all 
denominations."  The  hospitals  and  asylums  were  excellent,  and 
"in  fact,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city  was  equal  to  that  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States."  The  modern  improvements 
and  appliances,  the  electric  lights,  gas,  water-works,  street-cars, 
workshops,  parks  and  market-places  "made  one  feel  as  if  he 
were  in  one  of  the  prosperous  cities  of  America." 

More  important,  perhaps,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
Mr.   Davis  says  : 

"I  found  the  Boers  possessing  the  very  characteristics  which 
we  most  admire  in  our  own  people,  namely,  the  good  nature,  the 
generous  spirit,  the  kindheartedness,  the  affection  for  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  frank  and  manly  independence 

"  During  my  travels  throughout  the  two  republics,  meeting  the 
people  in  the  public  places,  in  their  offices,  in  the  hotels,  in  their 
homes,  in  villages  and  cities,  and  on  the  farms,  and  mingling 
with  the  soldiers  on  the  march,  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle- 
field, I  met  but  few  persons  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language.     Almost  all  of  those  who  did  speak  it  spoke  it  quite  as 


well  as  the  citizens  of  our  own  country.  I  found  them  clean  and 
neat  in  their  appearance — their  homes  in  as  perfect  order,  as 
clean  and  as  comfortable  and  as  convenient  as  the  homes  of 
Americans.  Sitting  at  their  tables,  attending  their  little  dinners 
in  our  honor,  even  private  dinners  as  well  a  c  dinners  given 

by  officials  of  the  government,  we  found  the  men  and  women  in 
evening-dress,  and  when  all  the  guest-  b  myself  were  Boers, 

yet  I  would  not  hear  a  single  word  but  English  spoken  during 
the  whole  evening.  I  found  many  of  them  cultured  and  refined. 
Some  of  them  were  authors,  some  had  written  books,  some  had 
written  poems,  some  had  produced  excellent  paintings,  many 
were  artists,  many  were  fine  musicians,  and  it  was  indeed  a  very 
common  thing  to  find  in  cam])  and  011  the  battle-field  ma: 
stalwart  Boer  with  long  hair  and  long  beard,  apparently  rough 
and  uncouth,  who  surprised  me  by  felling  me  that  he  was  a 
graduate  from  one-  of  the  great  English  universities.  Noticing 
their  beards  I  asked  them  why  so  many  of  them  wore  whiskers, 
and  one  of  them  answered  :  '  We  do  not  have  time  to  get  our  hair 
cut  or  to  be  shaved,  for  we  are  busy  all  the  time  fighting  for  our 
lives  and  our  homes  against  the  savage  native  or  the  still  more 
savage  Britons,  fighting  to  save  our  country  and  to  save  our  in- 
dependence.' And  thus  frequently  among  these  brave  and  chiv- 
alrous men  of  the  mountain  and  veldt  would  I  be  surprised  so 
agreeably.  And  yet  these  are  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  British 
press  and  the  American  sympathizing  press  would  have  us  be- 
lieve are  untutored  savages. 

"The  two  leading  newspapers  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Volks- 
slem,  at  Pretoria,  and  The  Standard  and  Digge7-,&  News,  at 
Johannesburg,  are  published  in  the  greater  part  in  English,  and 
they  are  bright  and  newsy  papers,  and  to  my  mind  much  better 
papers  than  the  papers  of  England.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  could  get,  even  during  those  times,  when  the  British 
cables  were  keeping  news  out  of  that  country  that  was  of  much 
importance,  more  news  in  those  papers  about  my  own  country 
than  I  found  in  the  English  dailies.  I  must  commend  the  Boer 
papers  of  the  Transvaal  for  their  energy  and  enterprise,  and  I  do 
believe  that  the  editorials  that  appeared  in  those  papers  will  rank 
far  above  those  of  the  London  dailies  and  will  compare  very  fa- 
vorably witli  the  editorials  in  the  columns  of  the  best  American 
newspapers. " 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

"Have  you  looped  the  loop?"  will  be  one  of  the  leading  questions  in  the 
Schlev  inquiry.—  The  ( 'hicago  Post. 

With  his  appetite  for  war,  it  sometimes  seems  a  pity  that  the  Kaiser  was 
not  burn  a  Venezuelan. —  The  Washington  Slur. 

Tm  changed  tone  of  Colombian  despatches  indicate  that  the  other  side 
must  have  captured  a  telegraph-office.—  '1  lie  Detroit  A. 

TH1CRR  must  be  a  species  of  mosquito  in  South  America  that  communi- 
cates the  revolutionary  bacillus. — The  New  York  Mail  and  Expi 

THESE  must  be  happy  days  for  that  obstreperous  brother-in-law  of  Kip- 
ling's, if  he  reads  the  literary  criticisms      I'he  Chicago  Record-Herald, 

\V  Rudyard  Kipling  really  wants  to  do  something  for  his  country  let  him 
move  up  to  the  firing-line  and  read  his  poems  to  the  Boefs. —  The  Chicago 
News. 

THE  Alabama  man  who  has  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  misplace  his  grand- 
father will  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  at  the  ballot-box  —The  Washington 
Post. 

It  is  reported  that  the  leader  of  the  Colombian  revolution  has  been  killed. 
Why  not  place  the  other  man  under  arrest  and  call  the  thing  oft  :•—  '/'lie 
Chicago  News. 

TWEN'I  Y-Fl\  v  births  were  reported  to  the  ('it  v  Health  Office  on  Tuesday. 
Thursday  the  milkmen  met  and   raised  prices  50  per  cent. —  The 
.Intern  tin. 

Cap'1  \in  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  lias  gone  into  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. May  he  have  better  luck  in  this  line  than  be  had  with  calico  a  few 
years  ago!     /'lie  Chicago  Post. 

The  proposition  to  consign  Statesman  Bryan  to  the  tomb  with  Jefferson. 
Jackson,  and  Tilden  will  be  vigorously  resisted,  it  is  more  than  likely,  by 
all  four.     The  Chicago  Tribune. 

If  the  standard  Oil  Company  succeeds  in  destroying  mosqi  :ere 

will  be  a  widespread  feeling  that  trusts  are  not  as  black  as  they  have  been 
painted. —  The  Washington  Star. 

President  Schwab  and  President  Shaffer  '10th  announce  thai  the  steel 
strike  is  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  While  not  upholding  the  fight,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  glad  to  see  the  finish.     /'//,•  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Ir  has  been  suggested  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  ought  to  be  give  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  .;hlv 
would  be  to  put  him  on  the  police  force. — The  Washington  Star. 

J.  Pll  RPONT  MORGAN'S  proposition  seems  to  be  to  allow  employees  of 
the  steel  trust  to  own  stock  provided  they  buy  it.  Possibly  he  would  let 
the  men  own  automobiles  on  the  same  terms.  —  The  CA  WS. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


!S   KIPLING'S   POWER   DECLINING? 

MR.  KIPLING'S  latest  poem,  "The  Lesson,"  has  stimulated 
anew  the  question  as  to  the  literary  quality  of  his  recent 
work,  especially  his  verse.  We  quoted  last  week  several  stanzas 
from  "The  Lesson,"  which,  it  will  be  seen,  strikes  much  the 
same  note  as  that  heard  in  "The  Absent-Minded  Beggar."  A 
remark  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  concerning  the  "sickly 
sentiment"  of  the  latter  poem,  and  another  by  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  to  the  effect  that  the  former  poem  is  "not  above 
the  standard  of  the  costermonger, "  brings  forth  from  the  Har- 
tford Courant  a  defense  of  both  poems,  of  the  author  and  of  the 
costermonger  as  well.     Says  J  lie  Courant: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  lines  we  have  quoted  [from  '  The 
Absent-Minded  Beggar']  besides  masterly  simplicity.  There  is 
patriotism — generous,  humane,  wide-seeing  patriotism.  Under- 
neath their  musical  cadence  and  their  picturesque  delineation 
there  throbs  the  living  heart  of  a  man  who  loves  two  things — his 
country  and  his  kind  ;  and  both  are  worthy  to  be  loved.  A  lot  of 
us  think  that  there  are  other  things  worthier  of  love — some  of  us 
even  hitting  upon  oneself  as  the  only  object  worthy  of  supreme 
and  lasting  devotion  ;  but  those  of  us  who  do  that  are  not  making 
poetry,  not  even  of  the  costermonger  standard,  and  certainly  not 
of  the  Kipling  standard.  Then  there  is,  in  the  lines  quoted, 
that  rare,  definite,  exquisite  consciousness,  and  expression  of  the 
inseparable  bond  between  a  great,  widespreading,  historic  em- 
pire and  the  little,  obscure,  faithful  individuals  who  stand  under 
this  empire  ;  who  hold  it  up  ;  who  in  their  humdrum  lives  are 
the  vital,  breathing  part  of  it  ;  and  who,  without  much  wider 
thought  than  that  it  is  the  fair,  necessary,  right  thing  to  do,  go 
out  and  undergo  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  wounds  and 
death,  for  this  empire." 

"The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  T/ie  Courant  thinks,  will  not 
die  as  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  continues  to  be  a  fighting 
race,  whereas  "The  Lesson"  is  for  a  special  exigency  of  state 
and  will  pass  with  that  exigency  ;  but  neither  parodies  nor  ridi- 
cule can  impair  the  "  wise,  loving  humanity  "  of  the  one  nor  "  the 
serious,  lofty  purpose  "  of  the  other. 

In  Harper's  Weekly  (August  171  Mr.  James  K.  Stephens  ex- 
presses himself  briefly  and  adversely  concerning  Mr.  Kipling's 
latest  novel,  "Kim."     He  writes: 

"Mr.  Kipling's  decline  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  'Cap- 
tains Courageous,'  which  was  crude  and  revolting  in  its  strength, 
lacking  in  grace  and  inspiration.  For  the  serial  rights  of  that 
story  he  received  $12,000;  for  the  serial  rights  of  '  Kim  '  he  was 
paid  $25,000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  highest  price 
is  not  always  paid  for  the  expression  of  a  man's  highest  power, 
but  is  a  matter  of  literary  reputation.  For  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  sanguine  as  were  the  expectations  of  his  most  loyal  ad- 
mirers, '  Kim  '  as  a  novel  is  distinctly  a  disappointment.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  finished  journalist,  and  a  line  piece  of  work  at  that, 
but  as  a  criticism  of  life  and  as  an  artistic  work  instinct  with  liv- 
ing issues,  it  fails  in  the  final  test  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination." 

The  London  Saturday  Review,  which  is  one  of  the  most  "im- 
perialistic "  of  English  papers,  has,  nevertheless,  no  words  of 
praise  for  "The  Lesson."  An  editorial  in  its  pages  (August  3) 
on  "Mr.  Kipling's  Descent,"  begins  as  follows: 

"The  first  impulse  of  many  who  read  Mr.  Kipling's  verses 
called  'The  Lesson  '  in  The  Times  of  July  29  was,  very  probably, 

to  thrust  aside  the  sheet  containing  them  with  impatience  and 
disgust,  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  their  minds  forthwith.  Verse 
so  bad  and  treatment  of  a  subject  of  high  moment  so  coarse,  in 
combination,  are  enough  to  make  the  gorge  rise  even  of  those 
who  possess  by  no  means  a  very  delicate  literary  stomach.  If  to 
any  one  this  way  of  putting  it  seems  itself  to  verge  on  what  is 
coarse,  let  him  refresh  his  memory  with  the  verses  and  own  that 
our  metaphor  is,  by  comparison,  of  the  very  essence  of  refine- 
ment.    But  this  impulse,  tho   naturally  enough,  should  be  re- 


pressed by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  performance  and  of  uttering  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the 
danger  with  which  it  is  fraught." 

This  "danger"  is  that  inasmuch  as  Kipling  has  done  good 
work  and  has  so  large  an  audience,  his  voice  at  this  time  will  be 
taken  as  that  of  the  English  people  : 

"Stamped  with  the  great  hall-mark  of  The  Times,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's verses  go  forth  as  the  voice  of  the  nation.  That  nation  is 
represented  as  'a  business  people  ' — we  have  only  a  vague  notion 
as  to  what  'a  business  people  '  means — owning  that  it  has  had  a 
great  shaking  up,  that  its  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
utterly  inefficient.  Now  that  without  doubt  is  the  feeling  of 
England,  and  the  subject  handled  by  a  poet,  by  a  poet  of  the 
second  rank  with  some  sense  of  dignity,  of  responsibility,  might 
well  have  produced  verse  that  would  elevate,  certainly  not  de 
grade.  How  does  Mr.  Kipling  treat  the  subject?  Let  us  give 
three  variants  of  his  catchy  refrain.  '  We  have  had  a  jolly  good 
lesson,  and  it  serves  us  jolly  well  right !  '  :  '  We  have  had  no  end 
of  a  lesson  ;  it  will  do  us  no  end  of  good  '  :  '  We  have  had  an  im- 
perial lesson;  it  will  make  us  an  empire  yet !  '  'We  are  not 
cotton-spinners  all,'  exclaimed  Tennyson  fifty  years  since  when 
the  Manchester  School  seemed  to  have  too  much  influence  in 
high  politics.  We  do  not  want  Manchester  again,  but  would  put 
up  with  that  better  than  with  the  politics  of  the  pot-house." 


DRAMATIC    CRITICISM     AND     "THE     UNCRITI- 
CAL  PUBLIC." 

FN  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 
-*-  Critic,"  Mr.  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  the  well-known  dramatic 
lecturer  and  late  critic  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  gives  some  of 
his  impressions  of  plays,  playwrights,  and  playgoers  in  America 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  most  striking  portions  of  his 
first  article  {The  Atlantic  Monthly,  August)  deal  with  the 
American  dramatic  critic  and  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  theatergoer.     Of  the  former  he  writes : 

"The  value  of  liberty  to  a  public  critic  is  incalculably  great  : 
the  lack  of  it  to  an  honest  and  earnest  man  in  that  vocation  is 
like  the  lack  of  wholesome  air  to  human  lungs.  It  was  years  be- 
fore I  fully  appreciated  my  privilege  in  this  kind,  or  realized  how 
much  happier  was  my  lot  than  that  of  some  of  my  professional 
brethren.  The  ideally  perfect  dramatic  critic  must  always  be, 
even  in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York,  a  rara  avis.  The  man 
whose  equipment  includes  a  good  working  familiarity  with  the 
classic  and  modern  languages  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  English  literature,  and  with  all  that  is  most  important  in  other 
literatures  ;  a  long  experience  with  the  theater ;  a  high  and  var- 
ied skill  in  writing  ;  honesty  of  purpose  and  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  mean  personal  prejudice;  and,  Anally,  the  faculty 
inborn,  and,  tho  highly  susceptible  of  cultivation,  never  to  be 
acquired,  of  detecting  false  touches  in  acting  as  the  perfect  ear 
detects  false  tones  in  music, — even  the  late  brilliant,  accom- 
plished, and  unimpeachable  Sarcey  did  not  fill  the  area  of  that 
definition.  Yet  if  such  an  Admirable  Crichton  existed,  he  would 
not  be  effective  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  which  in  any  way  or 
at  any  point,  for  commercial  or  any  reasons,  cabined,  cribbed,  or 
confined  him  ;  hinting  here,  coaxing  there,  anon  undertaking  to 
give  instructions  as  to  his  meting  out  of  praise  or  blame.  I  have 
known  many  critics,  and  of  the  entire  number  have  known  but 
one  whom  I  believed  to  be  capable  of  corruption  in  his  high 
office.  They  were,  and  are,  as  square  a  set  of  men  as  ever  lived. 
But  some  of  them  were  hampered  and  handicapped  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  came  short  of  rendering  the  best  service  to  the  pub- 
lic because  of  counting-room  pressure  in  favor  of  liberally  adver- 
tising theaters,  or  against  theaters  whose  patronage  was  less 
valuable.  Sometimes  it  has  happened,  also, — tho  seldom  any- 
where, I  suppose,  and  oftener  in  New  York  than  Boston, — that 
among  the  actors  there  were  friends  or  foes  of  editors-in-chief  or 
of  owners,  with  the  shameful  consequence  that  the  critic  was 
bidden  to  be  '  a  respecter  of  persons,'  and  at  the  same  lime  in- 
structed to  be  crafty  not  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  partiality." 

Such  newspapers,  however,  are  always  found  out,  says  Mr. 
Clapp,  and  soon  lose  much  of  their  influence  with  their  readers. 
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But  the  public  cares  very  little,  at  best,  for  dramatic  criticism, 
he  adds,  or  is  qualified  by  education  or  habits  to  weigh  it : 

"A  large  majority  of  all  the  persons  who  read  the  daily  jour- 
nals have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  comparing  or  distinguishing 
the  values  of  various  censures.  The  great  body  of  patrons  of 
the  theater  are.  indeed,  alike  indifferent  and,  directly,  impervi- 
ous to  criticism  of  any  sort  ;  they  swarm  into  the  playhouses  with 
an  indiscriminating  eagerness  of  desire,  which  seems  as  master- 
ful as  the  blind  instinct  that  compels  the  migration  of  schools  of 
fish  ;  they  are  laws  unto  themselves,  and  find  out  and  applaud 
what  they  like  by  the  application  of  those  laws,  some  of  which 
have  roots  which  run  far  down  into  our  common  psychic  proto- 
plasm. The  judicious  remainder — absolutely  large  in  numbers, 
tho  comparatively  few — constitute  the  body  to  which  the  critic 
appeals,  and  through  which,  by  processes  of  slow  filtration,  lie 
may  hope  to  make  some  indirect  impression  for  good  upon  the 
vast  mass  of  humanity  that  fills  the  theaters  night  after  night, 
week  after  week.  If  this  statement  seems  cynical,  the  reader  of 
The  Atlantic  is  requested  to  consider  the  situation  in  a  kindred 
matter,  and  to  note  that  three-quarters  of  the  general  perusal 
of  contemporary  books  is  utterly  uninfluenced  by  any  kind  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  The  huge  public  which  revels  in  the  novels,  for 
example,  of 'Albert  Ross'  and  Mrs.  .Mary  J.  Holmes  knows  no 
more  about  book  notices  than  it  knows  about  the  Eddas.  As  far 
as  that  public  is  concerned,  the  critical  journals,  magazines,  and 
reviews  might  as  well  be  printed  in  Russian  as  in  English,  as 
well  be  published  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  in  New  York 
and  Boston." 


PROFESSOR  TRIGGS   AND    LITERARY    VALUES. 

RECENT  classroom  utterances  by  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  instruc- 
tor in  English  in  Chicago  University,  have  come  in  for 
what  one  newspaper  calls  "a  well-merited  castigation  "  at  the 
hands  of  the  press  of  the  country.  His  reported  declaration  that 
the  hymns  of  evangelical  churches  are  mere  doggerel,  inferior 
in  literary  excellence  to  the  average  dime  novel,  caused  a  storm 
of  editorial  protest.  When,  a  few  days  later,  he  characterized 
Longfellow's  verse  as  trivial  and  unworthy  of  consideration,  de- 
cribing  it  in  effect  as  milk  for  babes,  not  meat  for  strong  men, 
editorial  disapproval,  secular  and  religious,  grew  stronger. 

In  a  letter  of  explanation  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Professor  Triggs  said  : 

"The  public  should  understand  that  a  teacher  in  the  privacy 
of  his  classroom  may  state  a  thing  playfully,  paradoxically,  with 
that  exaggeration  that  belongs  to  a  good  pedagogy,  and  so  leave 
the  class  to  discriminate  the  true  and  the  false.  A  teacher  is  not 
required  at  all  times  to  tell  the  truth.  A  class  is  under  obliga- 
tion at  all  times  to  investigate  and  discover  for  themselves  the 
truth." 

In  The  Tribune  the  professor  qualified  somewhat  his  statement 
regarding  hymns  and  his  estimate  of  Longfellow.  He  made  a 
favorable  exception  of  Cardinal  Newman's  hymn,  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  and,  speaking  of  Longfellow,  he  said  : 

"I  have  looked  upon  literature,  always,  as  the  expression  of  its 
age,  manners,  and  life.  So  regarding  it,  I  look  around  to  find 
this  expression  in  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  But  in  our 
conventional  literature  it  is  not  there.  Searching  for  the  modern 
and  the  democratic,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  the  feudal- 
ist ic,  there  is  too  little  in  evidence. 

"We  have  been  writing  of  things  too  far  removed- from  the 
sunlight,  the  sweep  of  the  prairie  winds,  the  whirl  and  jar  of  this 
industrial  age.  We  have  had  the  literature  of  the  library — of  the 
dilettante — when  we  have  needed  a  literature  that  should  mark 
our  roughness,  bareness,  and  uncouthness. 

"This  has  come  of  allowing  a  literary  New  England  to  stand 
for  the  literature  of  America. 

"The  criticism  in  force  to-day  is  largely  derivative  from  New 
England.  Not  content  with  writing  the  greater  volume  of  our 
verse,  the  Eastern  men  have  imposed  their  critical  judgment 
upon  the  people  at  large.  Recently  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
shifting  of  emphasis.     Longfellow  is  losing  importance,  and  wri- 


ters like  Riley  are  gaining.  In  Longfellow's  sense  of  poetry 
Riley  has  not  written  poetry  so  much  as  a  new  and  more  demo- 
cratic sense  he  has  depicted  life.  In  some  way  life  has  got  into 
a  book,  with  its  own  rhythms  and  accents;  and  the  book  does 
not  read  like  a  book,  but  is  known  like  a  person.  The  humani- 
zation  of  poetry  may  count  for  more  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  does  Longfellow's  pocti/.at ion  of  humanity." 

Professor  Triggs's  explanations  and  qualifying  statements 
have  not  served  to  turn  the  current  of  adverse  criticism.  Says 
the  New  York  Times' s  Saturday  Revi 

"Anything  is  good  that  brings  Longfellow  up  again,  even  silly 
remarks  from  the  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Chicago 

iversity.      There   is  something  about    bis   verse  so  clean, 
wholesome,  and  so  thoroughly  artistic  withal,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  risky  to  say  that   he  is  the  mo-:    poetical  as  well  as  far 
and  away  the  most  popular  poet  we  have  thus  far  produced.    .   .    . 

"To  be  sure,  his   intellectual   limita   io  vent    his    po 

from  being  entirely  satisfactory  to  serious  minds.  The  perfec- 
tion of  his  technic  is  best  appreciated  when  it  is  not  complicated 
with  the  question  of  his  ideas,  as,  for  example,  in  translation 
which  he  is  one  of  the  hist  masters  in  the  English  language,  and 
quite  the  first  in  this  country.  But  the  man  is  to  be  pitied  who 
can  read,  say,  'My  Lost  Youth'  or  'The  Jewish  Cemetery 
Newport,'  or  the  introductory  sonnet  to  the  translation  of  Dante, 
and  find  nothing  in  it. 

"The  fact  is  that  we  are  coming  to  require,  not  'meat,'  mean- 
ing substance,  but  high  flavor,  in  our  poetry.  Ginger  and  ta- 
basco will  alone  titillate  the  jaded  palate  of  a  Triggs,  it  appears. 
That  is  Longfellow's  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  he  that  is  in  fault. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  m  literature  which  Wagner 
brought  to  pass  in  music,  that  the  zealots  of  the  newer  poetry 
can  not  taste  the  simpler  flavors  of  the  older.  A  good  musician 
said,  not  long  ago:  'Mendelssohn  is  down,  but  he  will  come  up 
again.'  And  the  charm  of  Mendelssohn  is  curiously  like  the 
charm  of  Longfellow,  the  setting  forth  of  common  themes  with 
flawless  artistic  workmanship  and  a  never-failing  mastery  of 
form,  and  to  a  result  of  quiet  beaut)-." 

The  New  York  Sun  asks  : 

"It  was  Taine,  wasn't  it,  who  decided  that  Tennyson  couldn't 
be  a  great  poet  because  Tennyson  was  respectable?  Professor 
Triggs  is  positive  that  on  account  of  the 'environment  of  Puri- 
tanism Longfellow  could  not  be  a  great  poet.'  So  Longfellow  is 
pitched  out  of  the  Poet's  Corner  and  sent  after  that  wretched 
Puritan,  Milton.  .  .  .  When  all  the  American  or  un-American 
poets  have  been  executed,  will  not  Professor  Triggs  make  short 
work  of  Dante?  He  was  'a  cultured  cuss,'  a  natural  enemy, 
therefore,  of  Professor  Triggs." 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)   Times  says: 

"The  statement  that  the  hymns  of  the  Protestant  churches  are 
doggerel  could  never  have  been  made  by  a  man  of  literary  cul- 
ture, even  if  he  disapproved  of  the  contents  or  ideas  embodied, 
because  one  of  the  first  things  a  literary  man  learns  is  to  appre- 
ciate form  independent  of  meaning.  He  may  disapprove  of  the 
dogma,  but  he  appreciates  the  embodiment,  and  he  sympathizes 
with  the  old  earnest  belief.  The  strongest  Unitarian  can  appre- 
ciate the  great  Trinity  hymn,  and  the  man  who  does  not  see  that 
'  Rock  of  Ages  '  is  a  great  piece  of  literature  lacks  the  rudiments 
of  literary  sensibility." 

The  Interior  (Presb.)  thinks  that 

"he  must  have  curious  canons  of  literary  excellence  who  does 
not  find  in  the  limpid  English  and  faultless  rhythm  and  perfect 
rimes  of  many  of  Watt's  hymns  the  '  hallmark  '  of  pure  gold.  It 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  master  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  the  modern  world,  was  a  fair 
judge  of  literary  excellence  ;  and  he  found  in  Toplady's  '  Rock  of 
Ages,  cleft  for  me,'  a  something  worthy  of  translation  intoclassic 
Latin.  And  when  one  who  has  seen  as  much  of  life  as  did  the 
aged  queen  of  Great  Britain,  recently  deceased,  fails  on  sleep 
repeating,  'My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,'  there  must  be  something 
in  English  hymns  which  touches  the  universal  heart  and  s.. 
ties  the  common  soul  of  the  race,  irrespective  of  learning,  place. 
or  years  ;  and  nothing  lacking  in  literary  excellence  ever  did 
that." 
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NATIONAL  TRAITS  AS  REFLECTED  BY  MUSIC. 

NATIONALISM  is  easily  recognized  in  music,  but  to  what 
is  it  due,  and  how  is  it  to  be  described?  In  studying  the 
evolution  of  the  art  of  music,  is  it  possible  to  determine  exactly 
what  elements  the  various  nations  have  severally  contributed 
and  what  influence  each  has  had  on  the  complete  modern  product? 

These  questions  are  put  and  answered  by  Prof.  Hugh  A.  Clarke, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
"Highways  and  Byways  of  Music."  The  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  of  the  essays  are  "The  Teutonic  Element  in  Music" 
and  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Music."  In  the  first-named  essay  it 
is  pointed  out  that  nationalism  in  music  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development.  During  the  period  of  the  old  classical  school,  says 
Professor  Clarke,  the  art-music  exhibited  no  national  traits.  A 
madrigal,  or  a  motet,  or  a  fugue  by  an  Italian  composer  differed 
in  no  respect  from  a  like  composition  by  a  German  or  English- 
man or  Fleming.  Nationalism  has  made  its  way  with  remark- 
able suddenness,  yet  it  has  emphasized  its  presence  so  strongly 
that  now  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English  music  differ  as 
widely  as,  and  even  more  widely  than,  the  manners  and  moral 
qualities  of  these  peoples.  Whence  these  differences,  and  how 
are  they  expressed?  Professor  Clarke  says :  "In  searching  for 
the  origin  of  this  nationalism  we  must  turn  to  the  'folk-music  '  of 
the  various  peoples — the  popular  songs  and  dance  tunes,  natural 
growths,  innocent  of  musical  learning. 

Professor  Clarke  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  popular  music  of  the  various  peoples,  as  follows  ; 

"To  begin  with  the  Italian,  the  popular  music  of  Italy  is  char- 
acterized by  smooth,  graceful  melody,  by  intense  passion,  or  by 
its  opposite  extreme,  languor.  It  indicates  a  temperament  in 
which  quick,  strong  passion  is  combined  with  a  keen  sense  of  and 
admiration  for  sensuous  beauty,  but  when  not  moved  by  passion 
it  is  too  languid  for  sustained  effort.  This  temperament  presents 
just  the  right  conditions  to  make  Italy  the  cradle  of  dramatic 
music,  with  its  rapid  variations  of  mood,  its  passion  and  action, 
all  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  beautiful  by  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  exquisite  melody. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman,  gifted  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  style,  always  terse  and  delicate  in  his  work,  is  as  epi- 
grammatic in  his  music  as  in  his  literature  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  a  style  chiefly  characterized  by  neatness  and  tenderness 
should  ever  develop  into  a  large  art-form.  The  grace  and  self- 
poised  perfectness  that  give  such  a  charm  to  a  chanson  or  a 
genre  composition  of  Couperin  can  not  be  stretched  to  covei  a 
symphony.  Even  in  opera  the  indigenous  French  form  isaseries 
of  delicately  cut  and  polished  jewels,  strung  together  like  beads 
on  a  necklace. 

"It  is  easier  to  characterize  German  folk-music  by  negatives 
than  by  positives.  It  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  strenuous  pas- 
sion and  soft  melodiousness  of  the  Italian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  neat  precision  and  savoir-faire  of  the  French  on  the  other. 
It  is  quiet  and  self-contained,  passion  is  tempered  by  reason, 
imagination  is  controlled  by  reflection.  It  is  the  reflex  of  the 
temperament  of  a  sedate,  thoughtful  race,  given  to  high  thinking 
and  plain  living;  a  people  to  whom  art  is  as  serious  a  matter  as 
right  living.  German  music  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  catchy 
quality  of  the  brilliant  French  or  sensuous  Italian  music,  but 
these  superficial  qualities  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  a 
purity  and  earnestness  that  make  it  haunt  the  memory  long 
after  others  have  lost  their  charm." 

English  music  is  a  blend,  a  mixture  of  French  and  German 
characteristics.  There  is  a  cla^s  of  English  songs  that  has  no 
counterpart  anywhere,  however — songs  of  a  broad,  good-humored 
joviality,  rather  coarse  at  times,  but  full  of  a  quaint  humor.  No 
Celtic  people  has  developed  an  art-music,  altho  no  people  is  more 
passionately  fond  of  music  or  possesses  a  more  beautiful  folk- 
music.  The  reason  is  found  in  "the  impulsive,  mercurial  tem- 
perament of  the  Celt,  easily  moved,  but  never  long  constant  to 
one  emotion,  and  utterly  wanting  in  the  patience  necessary  for 
long-continued  effort.     This  is  just  the  temperament  for  the  pro- 


duction of  melodies  covering  the  widest  range  of  emotion,  un- 
matchable  for  beauty,  or  pathos,  or  gaiety,  or  ardor — melodies  on 
which  the  constraint  of  '  form  '  would  act  like  frost  on  summer 
flowers."  The  Scotch  genius  is  essentially  lyrical.  The  Scotch 
temperament  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Celt.  The 
Scotch  are  intense,  but  reticent  and  self-restrained.  When  feel- 
ing must  overflow,  the  outlet  is  the  short  lyric  ;  then  the  habitual 
reticence  reasserts  itself,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  continue  the 
expression  of  the  emotion. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  Professor  Clarke  holds,  the  part 
played  by  the  Teuton  may  be  defined.  It  is  the  Germans  who 
have  raised  music  from  the  low  plane  of  sensuous  pleasure  and 
given  it  an  ethical  signification.  In  instrumental  and  operatic 
music  Germany  is  supreme,  tho  Italy  invented  the  sonata,  the 
greatest  of  musical  forms,  which  has  given  us  the  symphony. 

Professor  Clarke  believes  that  the  German  art-form  is  essen- 
tial to  all  great  compositions,  tho  a  better  form  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  future.  An  advocate  of  true  nationalism  in  music, 
he  yet  objects  to  the  dragging  in  of  "plantation  melodies,"  or 
other  songs  for.  the  sake  of  "local  color."  Dvorak's  "American  " 
symphony  he  declares  to  be  the  "apotheosis  of  a  minstrel  show." 


THE    POET-LAUREATE. 

]\/[R.  ALFRED  AUSTIN  has  been  duly  reappointed  to  the 
i-'-*-  post  of  poet-laureate,  and  he  has  also  just  published  a  col- 
lection of  various  poems  of  a  loyal  character  written  between 
1861  and  1901,  giving  to  the  collection  the  title  of  "Victoria  the 
Wise."  Punch  (London)  satirizes  the  reappointment  in  a  full- 
page  cartoon,  and  The  Athencsum  (London)  thus  comments  on 
the  new  book  : 

"Fate,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  played  Mr.  Austin  a  scurvy  trick  in 
making  him  poet-laureate.  His  inevitable  failure  in  an  inappro- 
priate task  has  not  unnaturally  led  to  an  unreasonable  disregard 
of  his  real  achievements  in  other  directions.     For  there  is  a  real 


RE-ENGAGED. 

Alfred  the  Parnassian  Circus-rider  (to  Pegasus):  "I've  got  the  job 
again!    Come  up,  Peggy  !    Houp-Ia!"  (sings.) 

'"Tis  I  would  be  the  laureate  bold, 
With  a  butt  of  sherry 
To  keep  me  merry 
And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  the  gold  I"— Bon  Gaullier's  Ballads. 
[Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  been  duiy  reappointed  to  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate.  J 

— Punch,  Pondon . 
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runnel  of  poetry  in  Mr.  Austin  which,  tlio  wholly  inadequate  to 
fill  the  conduits  of  a  patriotic  celebration,  yet  purls  pleasantly  in 
green  places.  Properly,  he  is  the  poet  of  tame  nature,  of  flowery 
borders  and  garden  lawns.  The  imperial  rhythms  of  heightened 
national  feeling  are  not  his  ;  they  only  move  him  officially  to  the 
sonorous  platitudes  of  the  journalist.  The  sentiments  of  the 
present  volume  are  irreproachable;  they  have  inspired  nothing, 
and  seem  likely  to  make  no  pulse  beat  the  faster.  They  have 
the  literary  value  of  a  receipt  for  a  barrel  of  sack.  Incidentally, 
however,  some  verses  on  Florence  betray  Mr.  Austin's  real  qual- 
ity. They  are  somewhat  artificially  connected  with  a  loyal 
theme,  but  they  are  charming.  Mr.  Austin  knows  and  loves 
Florence  : 

And  iris  gonfalons  scale  her  walls. 

Anil  rustic  roses  storm  square  and  street  ; 
In  sound  of  her  gates  the  cuckoo  calls, 
And  the  slow-swaying  ox-wain  creaks  and  crawls 
'Twixt  blossoming  bean  and  beardless  wheat. 

In  gabled  pathway  and  shaded  porch 
Men  gather  and  wait  to  acclaim  "The  Queen"; 

While  over  the  wall,  where  the  sun-rays  scorch 

And  the  lizard  is  lost,  the  silvery  torch 
Of  the  fig  is  tipped  with  a  flame  of  green. 


TOLSTOY   ON    MODERN    LITERATURE. 

AN  intimate  glimpse  of  Tolstoy's  personality  is  given  in  a 
recent  book  on  "Tolstoy  and  His  Problems"  by  Aylmer 
Maude,  who  was  at  one  time  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  who  abandoned  commercial  life  in  order  to  de- 
'  vote  himself  to  the  spreading  of  Tolstoy's  teachings.  Mr.  Maude 
is  now  living  in  England,  is  translator  of  several  of  Tolstoy's 
works,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Doukhobors  from 
Russia  to  Canada.  One  of  the  chapters  of  his  book,  entitled 
"Talks  with  Tolstoy,"  contains  much  interesting  matter  regard- 
ing the  Russian  reformer's  views  of  literature  and  kindred  topics. 
Tolstoy's  informal  comments  on  past  and  present  literature,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Maude,  are  thoroughly  characteristic.  Among 
contemporary  English  novelists,  Tolstoy  does  not  know  of  any 
whom  he  esteems  more  than  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Sienkie- 
wicz  is  "always  readable,  but  what  he  writes  is  tinged  with  his 
Catholicism."  Zola's  worst  fault  is  that  he  "piles  up  mountains 
of  undigested  facts."  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  faithful  delineations  of  the  life  of  the  common  people. 
While  we  are  all  talking  about  the  "people,"  remarked  Tolstoy, 
about  their  rights,  and  about  the  ways  of  "raising  "  them,  etc., 
here  is  Zola  who  writes  of  the  ordinary  man  as  he  actually  lives 
and  works.  Mr.  Maude  once  asked  Tolstoy  how  he  accounted 
for  the  supreme  rank  among  authors  accorded  to  Shakespeare  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  He  replied  that  he  explained  it  to  him- 
self by  the  fact  that  the  "cultured  crowd  "  who  care  for  his  wri- 
tings have  no  clear  idea  of  the  purpose  and  aim  of  life.  They 
can  most  readily  and  heartily  admire  an  author  who  is  like  them- 
selves in  this  respect,  that  is,  one  with  no  central  standpoint 
from  which  to  measure  his  relation  to  all  else.  Shakespeare  owes 
his  great  reputation,  in  Tolstoy's  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  artist  of  great  and  varied  abilities  ;  but  he  owes  it  yet  more  to 
the  fact  that  he  shares  with  his  admirers  this  great  weakness — 
that  he  has  not  found  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  are  we 
alive  for? 

Count  Tolstoy  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  writings  of  many 
latter-day  radicals.  Of  Ruskin  he  lias  a  very  high  opinion.  "I 
don't  know  why  you  English  make  such  a  fuss  about  Gladstone," 
he  once  said  ;  "  you  have  a  much  greater  man  in  Ruskin."  With 
William  Morris's  definition  of  art  as  "the  expression  of  man's 
joy  in  his  work"  he  was  also  thoroughly  in  harmony.  Of  J.  S. 
Mill's  works  Tolstoy  liked  best  the  "Autobiography,"  tho  he 
found  it  "amazing  that  a  man  should  have  gone  so  far  in  his  ex- 
perience of  life,  and  should  have  put  the  vital  question  so  clearly 
and  so  well  and  yet  should  have  stopped  short  without  finding 
the  answer."     Tolstoy  finds  much  to  commend  in  the  writings  of 


many  English  Socialist  writers,  in  especial  such  men  as  Edward 
Carpenter,  Henry  S.  Salt,  Robert  Blatchford,  and  John  C.  Ken- 
worthy.  A  great  literature,  he  has  often  observed,  arises  when 
there  is  a  great  moral  awakening.  In  considering,  for  example, 
the  emancipation  period,  when  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  was  going  on  in  Russia  and  the  anti-slavery  movement 
was  alive  in  the  United  States,  we  can  see  how  great  a  school 
of  writers  these  crises  produced,  including  such  name  net 

Beecher  Stowe,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Longfel- 
low, William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Theodore  Parker,  and  others  in 
America;  and  Dostoyevsky,  Turgeneff,  Herzen,  Gogol,  Xekra- 
SOff,   Nadson,  and  others  in  Russia. 

In  poetry  Tolstoy  is  hard  to  please.  To  a  friend  who  sent  him 
Matthew  Arnold's  poems  he  returned  the  book  in  a  few  days  with 
the  remark  that  they  were  very  good,  "but  what  a  pity  they  were 
not  written  in  prose  !  "  Why,  he  asks,  need  men  hamper  the 
clear  expression  of  their  thoughts  by  selecting  a  style  which 
obliges  them  to  choose,  not  the  words  which  best  express  their 
meaning,  but  those. that  best  enable  them  to  get  the  lines  to  scan? 
If  we  can  say  what  we  have  to  say  in  three  words,  why  use  five? 
Or  if  a  word  or  two  more  will  avoid  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, why  not  add  them?  People  have  written  valuable  things 
in  verse  ;  but  they  could,  in  most  cases,  have  said  them  better  in 
prose.  And  how  much  worthless  stuff  has  been  circulated  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  expressed  ! 


REAL  CHARACTERS    IN    FICTION. 

A  SUIT  brought — and  won — in  England  the  other  day  by  an 
indignant  citizen  against  a  lady  novelist  who  had  carica- 
tured him  as  her  hero  in  a  recent  novel,  furnishes  a  theme  for 
Mr.  William  S.  Walsh,  writing  in  The  Literary  Era  (August). 
The  verdict,  Mr.  Walsh  thinks,  "seems of  ominous  import  to  that 
class  of  novelists  who  go  to  real  life  for  their  characters,"  and 
proceeds  to  recall  a  number  of  instances  of  living  people  who 
have  been  aggrieved  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  cases  was 
that  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  appears  as  the  Oxford  profess-. ; 
in  Disraeli's  "Lothair."  Mr.  Walsh  recalls  with  admiration 
Professor  Smith's  mode  of  resenting  this.  He  wrote  to  the  au- 
thor as  follows : 

"In  your  'Lothair'  you  introduce  an  Oxford  professor  who  is 
about  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  you  describe  him  as  a  social 
parasite. 

"You  well  know  that  if  you  had  ventured  openly  to  accuse  me 
of  any  social  baseness,  you  would  have  had  to  answer  for  your 
words.  But  when,  sheltering  yourself  under  the  literary  forms 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  you  seek  to  traduce  with  impunity  the  social 
character  of  a  political  opponent,  your  expressions  can  touch  no 
man's  honor — they  are  the  stingless  insults  of  a  coward." 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  caused  frequent  offense  by  their  evi- 
dent portraitures  of  living  people.  Of  one  of  Dickens's  charac- 
ters Mr.  Walsh  writes  as  follows: 

"The  grossest  injury  which  Dickens  ever  inflicted  on  a  fellow 
being  was  his  too  accurate  portrait  of  an  innocent  man  in  his 
Squeers.  That  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  as  a  rule,  were  cruel 
and  wicked  is  true  enough.  But  the  particular  schoolmaster  who 
was  recognized  and  who  recognized  himself  as  the  original 
Squeers  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

"It  will  be  remembered   that    1  Hckens  and  his  illustrator  trav- 
eled together  to  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  coll 
ing  material  for  Nickleby  and  especially  for  the  Dotheboys  epi- 
sode.    At  Greta  Bridge  they  visited  a  boarding-school  known  as 
Bowes    Academy.      The    master.    William     Shaw,    received    the 
strangers  with  some  hauteur  and  did  not  as  much  as  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  the  operation  of  pen-making  during  their  interview. 
Phiz  sketched  him   in  the  act.      Boz  described  the  act.      The  | 
sonal  peculiarities  of  William  Shaw  were  recognized  in  Sque< 
Shaw  became  a  butt  of  popular  ridicule,  he  lost   his  pupils,  and 
finally  died  of  a  broken  heart.      Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  really  excellent  and  kind-hearted  man, 
who  was  made  to  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  neighbors." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THUNDER-STORMS. 

THE  following  interesting  facts  about  thunder-storms  are 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Alfred  F.  Sims,  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Mr.  Sims  tells  us  that  systematic  obser- 
vations of  thunder-storms  were  made  in  this  country,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  early  as  1846.  Re- 
cent investigations  by  the  Weather  Bureau  have  established  the 
following  laws : 

"  (1)  Thunder-storms  advance  from  the  west  toward  the  east 
and  southeast ;  they  generally  develop  in  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  a  low  atmospheric  pressure  area  and  about  four  to  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  center. 

"(2)  The  outlines  of  the  region  favorable  for  thunder-storm 
development  spread  in  a  fan  shape  toward  the  southeast  and 
east. 

"  (3)  A  thunder-storm  travels  at  less  speed  than  the  accom- 
panying area  of  low  atmospheric  pressure. 

"The  development  of  thunder-storms  depends,  not  only  on  the 
high  temperature  of 
the  summer  after- 
noons, but  also  on  the 
lack  of  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  as  de- 
termined by  the  cir- 
culation of  cyclonic 
winds. 

"The  attendant 
phenomena  of  a  thun- 
der-storm vary  con- 
siderably, but  are 
usually  as  follows : 
First,  cirrus  haze  ap- 
pears in  the  morning. 
Then  dark  clouds  are 
seen  lying  low  in  the 
western  sky,  usually 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the 

air  is  warm  and  sultry.  Later  on  the  clouds  mount  to  near  the 
zenith,  and  the  air  near  the  ground  'a  solemn  stillness  holds.' 
The  clouds  on  the  front  of  the  thunder-storm  are  grayish-white  or 
reddish  and  hang  over  and  in  front  of  the  main  rain-cloud.  Above 
these,  dense  dark  gray  and  violet  eumulo-stratus  clouds  are  seen, 
also  the  towering  cumulus  clouds  which  are  separated  from  the 
eumulo-stratus.  Often  these  are  interspersed  with  one  or  more 
thick  eumulo-stratus  cloud  layers,  and  above  all  is  the  widely  dis- 
tributed cirro-stratus. 

"The  herald  of  the  storm  is  heard  before  the  cloud  reaches  the 
zenith,  and  the  first  rain  commences  after  it.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  first  thunder  and  the  beginning  of  the  rain  varies  from 
a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more.  About  five  minutes 
before  rain  begins,  there  come  from  the  west  or  northwest  a 
brisk  wind  which  suddenly  increases  in  violence  and  becomes  a 
squall. 

"The  time  of  heaviest  rainfall  varies;  sometimes  it  occurs  at 
the  beginning  and  sometimes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  the 
rain-cloud  draws  over  a  locality.  The  lightning  strokes  and 
loudest  thunder  occur  some  minutes  after  the  rain  begins.  Grad- 
ually the  western  horizon  loses  its  dark  aspect,  lightens  up  a 
little,  and  finally  opening  clouds  appear.  The  storm  clouds  pass 
by  overhead  and  the  rain  ceases  shortly  before  their  western 
edge  reaches  the  zenith.  The  last  thunder  is  usually  heard  after 
the  rear  edge  of  the  cloud  lias  passed  the  zenith.  The  usual  di- 
rection of  translation  of  thunder-storms  in  this  latitude  is  east- 
erly, and  they  revolve  around  a  horizontal  axis,  whereas  torna- 
does revolve  around  a  vertical  axis." 

The  meteorological  conditions  change  considerably  just  before 
the  storm,  Mr.  Sims  tells  us.  The  air  pressure  and  the  relative 
humidity  decrease,  and  the  temperature  rises  ;  the  wind  is  light. 
When  the  storm  bursts  the  air  pressure  and  relative  humidity 
increase  rapidly  and  the  temperature  falls;    the  wind  becomes 
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suddenly  strong,  and  sometimes  it  as  suddenly  subsides,  while 
at  times  it  increases  until  near  the  close  of  the  storm.  Toward 
the  end,  the  air  pressure  and  relative  humidity  reach  their  maxi- 
mum, and  the  temperature  its  minimum.  The  author  thus  de- 
scribes the  phenomena  of  the  lightning-discharge: 

"The  air  between  two  clouds  charged  with  electricity,  or  be- 
tween a  charged  cloud  and  the  earth,  is  subject  to  an  electrical 
strain.  When  this  strain  upon  the  air  column  becomes  too  great 
a  disruptive  discharge  takes  place.  This  discharge  may  vary  in 
character  from  the  invisible  silent  lightning  to  the  violent,  im- 
pulsive rush  discharge  which  has  an  enormous  amount  of  en- 
ergy. The  flash  may  have  a  duration  varying  from  one  three- 
hundreth  of  a  second  to  a  second.  The  lowest  point  in  the  cloud 
formation  is  where  the  electrical  discharge  most  frequently 
takes  place,  for  the  reason  that  it  offers  the  shortest  course  to  the 
ground. 

"The  distribution  of  electricity  varies  with  every  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  As  electricity  resides  on  the 
surface  of  a  body,  when  aqueous  vapor  condenses  on  dust  parti- 
cles and  accretes  the  electrical  potential  of  the  rain-drop  rapidly 
rises,  for  the  reason  that  the  surface  of  the  rain-drop  is  smaller 
than  the  total,  surfaces  of  the  small  globules  which  combine  to 
form  it. 

"A  heavy  shower  of  rain  rapidly  carries  off  the  electricity,  re- 
ducing the  potential 
of  a  cloud  to  that  of 
the  earth.  There  are 
certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  w  h  i  c  h 
give  rise  to  silent 
electric  discharges 
between  pointed 
bodies  and  the  air. 

"The  electrical  en- 
ergy is  mainly  con- 
verted into  heat  by 
the  resistance  of  the 
air,  the  particles  of 
which  are  instanta- 
neously heated.  The 
passage  of  the  elec- 
trical current  is  so 
rapid  that  only  a 
brilliant  light  streak,  or  flash,  is  visible. 

"The  intensely  heated  air  expands  suddenly,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly contracts,  setting  up  a  succession  of  air-waves  along  the 
line  of  the  flash.  The  rumble  and  roar  or  sharp  crackling  sound 
reach  the  ear  according  to  the  distance  of  the  observer  and  the 
direction  of  the  discharge.  The  sound  reverberates  from  the 
earth's  surface  and  hills  and  from  clouds. 

"Vegetable  juices  of  trees  present  lanes  for  the  electric  dis- 
charge, and  very  often  the  sap  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  is 
so  heated  by  the  discharge  that  steam  is  generated  which  bursts 
the  trees,  tears  away  branches,  and  plows  deep  furrows  in  the 

solid  wood 

"Thunder-storm  conditions  are  generally  found  on  the  edges 
of  low  areas  and  are  not  noted  in  the  centres.  When  thunder- 
storms occur  in  the  southwest  quadrant  of  a  low  area  they  are 
liable  to  be  sporadic  in  character  ;  their  route  of  march  is  short, 
and  they  soon  die  out.  In  heated  terms,  thunder-storms  may  be 
looked  for  along  the  line  of  change  in  pressure,  and  where  the 
temperature  in  the  afternoon  will  continue  high.  These  storms 
are  more  liable  to  occur  the  day  after  the  maximum  heat  has 
passed. 

"Small  thunder-storms  which  last  but  a  short  time  are  often 
influenced  by  the  topography  of  the  country,  that  is,  by  the 
mountains  and  river  valleys.  The  larger  storms,  which  extend 
upward  thousands  of  feet  into  the  atmosphere,  cross  mountain 
and  valley  and  are  practically  uninfluenced  by  small  isolated 
hills  or  river  valleys. 

"Thunder-storm  activity  often  begins  almost  simultaneously 
over  a  rather  large  region  and  it  may  continue  intermittently  for 
a  day  or  so,  when,  without  an  apparent  reason,  there  is  a  decided 
increase  in  the  violence  of  the  storms. 

"Violent  thunder-storms  may  occur  in  the  same  district  on  two 
successive  afternoons,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule." 
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PERSISTENCE   OF   TASTE   AS   A   TEST   OF 
INDIGESTIBILITY. 

IT  is  asserted  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Camberwell  in  The  Healthy  Home 
(August),  that  the  recurrence  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  an 
article  of  food  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  always  an  indication  that  it  is  not  being  properly 
digested.  We  may  thus  detect,  he  says,  "embalmed"  canned 
goods,  meat  that  has  grown  old  in  cold-storage,  adulterated  ex- 
tracts, etc.     He  says : 

"A  short  time  since  a  very  nice  cake  appeared  on  the  supper 
table  of  a  certain  family.  It  was  flavored  with  lemon  extract, 
and  in  texture  and  palatability  it  met  the  favor  of  all  who  tested 
it.  A  little  while  after  eating,  however,  several  began  to  com- 
plain that  they  'tasted  '  the  lemon.  This  simply  meant  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  cake  had  disagreed  with  them,  and  the 
prominent  lemon  flavor  in  it  returned  to  the  mouth  and  made 
itself  disagreeably  manifest. 

"We  do  not  know  exactly  what  particular  brand  of  extract  of 
lemon  was  used  in  the  case  in  question,  but  we  would  wager  a 
piece  of  cake  that  it  was  of  a  sort  similar  to  the  kind  which  was 
well  advertised  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its  last  report. 
The  report  stated  that  out  of  thirteen  popular  brands  of  extract 
of  lemon  not  one  contained  any  oil  of  lemon,  and  most  of  them 
were  colored  with  aniline  dyes  and  were  deficient  in  alcohol 
strength. 

"It  is  not  a  bit  surprising  that  extract  of  lemon  made  from 
powerful  chemicals  and  containing  not  a  particle  of  the  oil  of 
lemon  should  offend  even  the  digestive  faculties  of  powerful 
stomachs  and  cause  those  who  eat  it  to  'taste  'it 

"The  first  tin  of  tomatoes  from  the  store  was  opened  a  few 
nights  since.  The  verdict  from  several  of  the  family,  pronounced 
from  one-half  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal,  was,  '  I 
taste  it.'  This  family  had  been  accustomed  to  eating  tomato, 
had  thrived  on  it,  had  had  no  trouble  with  it.  but  with  the  first 
can  from  the  grocery  the  trouble  made  itself  felt  with  several 
members  of  the  household  and  undoubtedly  existed,  if  not  felt, 
in  the  digestion  of  the  remaining  members. 

"What  was  the  trouble?  It  was  that  those  tomatoes  were  not 
preserved  by  heat  alone  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  which 
is  the  right  method  for  properly  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
every  kind,  but  were  also  preserved  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  salicylic  acid,  or  salicylic  and  sulfurous  acid  combined,  or, 
worse  yet,  by  formaldehyd,  all  of  which  substances  prevent  de- 
composition and  preserve  the  outward  form  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance which  it  is  intended  to  preserve,  but  which  will  destroy 
the  alimentary  qualities  of  every  fruit  or  vegetable.  Food  prod- 
ucts in  which  such  preservatives  are  used  are  not  only  embalmed 
against  the  depredations  of  the  fermentative  microbes  of  the 
outer  air,  but  equally  well  embalmed  and  preserved  against  the 
digestive  juices  of  the  stomach.  It  is  an  utter  waste  of  effort  for 
the  digestive  organs  to  attempt  to  extract  alimentation  from  em- 
balmed fruits  and  vegetables 

"A  recent  report  of  the  North  Carolina  experiment  station 
showed  that  out  of  one  hundred  samples  of  canned  fruit  exam- 
ined, every  one  was  found  to  contain  so-called  food  preservatives. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  canned  vegetables  were  found  to  contain 
preservatives.  The  effects  on  the  system  of  the  long-continued 
administration  of  these  preservatives,  even  in  small  quantities, 
must  simply  be  an  entire  wreck  of  the  digestive  functions." 

The  only  safe  course  under  present  circumstances,  the  writer 
believes,  is,  whenever  possible,  to  reject  canned  goods  of  all 
kinds.  If  the  general  public  were  made  aware  of  the  danger 
lurking  under  the  brightly  colored  labels,  the  falling-off  in  the 
consumption,  he  says,  would  be  so  great  that  manufacturers  in 
self-protection  would  be  compelled  to  print  on  their  labels  "  No 
preservatives  used"  and  live  up  to  the  statement.  But  there  is 
another  method  of  food-preservation  whose  undesirability  is  even 
less  well  known.     Says  Dr.  Camberwell: 

"Walking  along  one  of  the  market  streets  of  a  great  city,  the 
writer  observed  some  turkeys  which  had  just  been  taken  from 
the  cold-storage  warehouse,  having  been  there  since  the  previous 
December.  Their  appearance  was  so  interesting  that  I  stopped 
there  a  moment  to  watch  them.     It  was  undeniable  that  the  low 


temperature  of  the  great  storage-warehouse  had  prevented  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  decomposition.  Nevertheless  the  appe 
ance  of  these  turkeys  was  radically  different  from  their  appear- 
ance when  they  went  into  the  warehouse.  No  one  could  look  at 
them  without  believing  what  every  physician  knows  to  be  the 
fact,  that  there  had  been  degeneration  of  the  tissues  and  a  loss 
of  the  food  elements  which  freshly  killed  meal  contain. 

"A  person  making  a  hearty  meal  from  turkey  kept  in  the  stor- 
age-warehouse from  December  to  June  would  have  occasion,  in 
all  probability,  to  cry  for  hours  afterward  'I  taste  it.'  If  he  did 
not  taste  it  he  would  be  punished  for  his  indiscretion  by  a  serious 
bowel  trouble,  if  not  by  a  worse  disorder. 

"A  man  trying  to  live  on  meat  kept  for  a  long  time  in  cold- 
storage  would  simply  starve  to  death  or  die  of  bloi  oning. 

"The  staple  supply  of  the  family  table  can  be  in  the  i 
selected  from  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  from 
meats  freshly  killed,  and  killed  under  hygienic  surroundings; 
from  cereals  and  nut  products  of  known  purity.  And  we  can 
only  wish  for  that  housewife  who  fails  to  recognize  and  avoid  the 
dangers  and  evils  outlined  in  this  article  an  aggravated  form  of 
the  disorder  recognized  by  our  friend  of  the  beginning,  when 
she  said  '  I  taste  it. '  " 


DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  ARCTIC  EXPLORER. 

BARON    NORDENSKIOLD,  one  of  the  best-known    Arctic 
explorers   of   recent    times,    has   just    died   in    Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.     W7e  quote  the  foil' 
ing  notice  of  his  life  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  says  : 

"Baron  Nordenskiold  was  a  Finn,  but  his  ships  always  sailed 
under  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  flags.  He  was  a  man  of  scien- 
tific attainment,  a 
chemist,  mineralo- 
gist, and  geologist, 
as  well  as  sailor  and 
observer,  and  began 
his  ventures  into  the 
North  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  when  he 
accompanied  an  ex- 
pedition to  Spitz 
bergen  —  an  island 
group  that  he  visited 
on  several  occasions 
afterward,  pushing 
beyond  that  point  on 
one  of  the  trips  to 
latitude  820  41'.  His 
great  achievement 
was  in  effecting  the 
Northeast  passage, 
over  twenty  years 
ago — a  performance 
that  had  its  reward, 
not  in  his  title  or  in 
scholastic  honor,  but 
in  the  extension  of 
his  fame  throughout 
the  world,  and  in 
the  satisfaction  in 
achievement  which 
is,  after  all,  the  only 
reward  of  lasting 
consequence. 

"The  Northwest 
passage,  so  long  dis- 
cussed, so  often  at- 
tempted, was  successfully  made  by  MeClure  and  Parry.  In  the 
attempt  to  force  it  Sir  John  Franklin  lost  his  life.  The  region 
has  been  mapped,  but  it  is  so  constantly  blocked  by  ice  that  it  is 
impractical  for  trading-ships,  and  must  hence  remain  of  no  com- 
mercial consequence.  The  Northeast  passage,  however,  had 
never  been  forced.  The  land  had  been  plotted  on  the  maps,  and 
explorations  to  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  had  been  carried  on 
from  the  land  side,  but  of  the  sea  conditions  little  was  known. 
Nordenskiold  solved  its  mysteries.      He  pushed  the  J  rega  through 
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the  ice  all  the  way  from  North  Cape  to  Bering  Strait,  keeping 
wisely  near  to  the  shores,  and  thereby  escaping  the  westward 
set  of  the  pack  which  crushed  the  Jeanette,  and  carried  the 
stouter  ships  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  to  the  far- 
thest North.  Here  again  he  proved  a  geographical  fact,  but  he 
opened  no  way  for  commerce  from  Europe  to  the  far  East.  It  is 
of  use,  however,  to  learn  of  limitations  as  well  as  possibili- 
ties, and  his  successful  voyage  saved  the  expense  in  life  and 
treasure  of  others  that  would  have  been  unsuccessful.  His  dar- 
ing, his  energy,  his  industry,  his  additions  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge brought  honor  to  the  name  of  Nordenskiold." 

A  nephew  of  the  explorer.  Dr.  Nordenskiold,  has  just  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  the  Antarctic,  largely  owing  to  his  uncle's 
aid  and  enthusiastic  approval.  The  elder  Nordenskiold  dies  too 
soon  t"  share  in  the  knowledge  that  may  thus  be  gained. 


USES   OF  THE   HUMAN    EAR. 

THE  ear — using  the  word  to  signify  the  visible  outer  part  of 
that  organ  and  not  the  inner  part  that  serves  us  so  well  as 
an  auditory  apparatus— is  more  ornamental  than  useful.  It  is 
a  survival.  Some  curious  facts  about  it  are  detailed  in  a  con- 
tribution to  La  Nature  (July  27),  by  Henri  Coupin.  Says  this 
writer  : 

"Many  readers  will  certainly  be  astonished  when  I  affirm  that 
.  .  .  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  no  two  ears  in  the  world 
that  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  this  extreme  variability  that  has 
induced  M.  Bertillon  to  chose  the  ear  as  the  'key  '  of  his  anthro- 
pometric method,  used  to-day  in  most  civilized  countries.  With 
a  simple  written  description  of  an  ear,  an  expert  will  find  its 
possessor  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  crowd  of  a  hundred  persons.   .  .  . 

"For  those  who  wish  to  study  the  cars  of  their  families — it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  compare  those  of  members  of  the 
same  family — or  of  their  friends.  I  will  give,  after  Professor 
Testut,  some  indications  of  the  terms  used  ami  of  the  points  to 
which  attention  should  be  directed.  The  outer  ear,  which  makes 
a  greater  or  less  angle  with  the  skull,  shows  in  its  center  a  deep 
hollow,  the  'shell,'  which  is  connected  directly  with  the  inner 
ear.  The  rest  is  occupied  by  four  protuberances — the  helix,  the 
anthelix,  the  tragus,  and  the  antitragus.  The  helix  is  the  ridge 
on  the  edge  of  the  ear.  .  .  .  The  anthelix  fills  the  space  that  sep- 
arates the  helix  from  the  shell.  The  tragus  is  a  projection  of 
triangular  form,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  shell,  a  little  below 
the  helix,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  depression  generally 
very  marked.  The  antitragus,  as  its  name  indicates,  projects 
Opposite  the  tragus.  Below,  the  ear  is  prolonged  by  a  soft, 
flabby  formation,  the  lobe 

"Of  the  numerous  anomalies  that  the  outer  ear  may  present, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  projection 
that  appears  on  the  free  edge  of  the  helix  at  its  upper  part.  This 
projection,  which  was  noted  first  by  Darwin,  .  .  .  has  since  been 
called  by  his  name.  .  .  .  It  is  always  the  homolog  of  the  more  or 
less  sharp  point  in  which  the  earsof  long-eared  animals  end.  .  .  . 
An  Italian,  M.  Chiarugi,  has  recently  brought  forward  an  inter- 
esting argument  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  this  projection  with 
the  ear-point  of  long-eared  animals.  It  is  well  known  that  with 
the  latter  the  hair  on  the  ear  is  all  directed  toward  the  point. 
Now  the  human  ear  has  on  its  outer  side  two  systems  of  hairs, 
which  always  meet,  when  '  Darwin's  tubercle  '  exists,  at  the  level 
of  this  tubercle.  The  hairs  on  the  inner  side  are  also  directed 
toward  it  and  sometimes  a  sort  ol   tuft  results 

"  Lombroso  and  his  school  find  in  I  In-  ear  characteristics  indica- 
tive of  adisposition  tocrime.  For  example,  figures  that  hegiv.es 
regarding  the  anomaly  called  handle-ear,  show  that  37  per  cent, 
of  the  criminals  examined  have  ears  of  this  kind.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  they  indicate  bad  instincts.  But  another  author. 
Marro,  has  shown  that  this  is  much  exaggerated  ;  in  a  study  of 
500  subjects  he  found  this  abnormality  in  only  7.8  per  cent.  Pie- 
fore  drawing  any  conclusions  we  must  know  whether  its  preva- 
lence among  honest  people  is  as  great  as  this — a  statistical  study 
yet  to  be  made 

"In  closing  we  may  ask  what  is  the  use  of  the  outer  ear.  This 
is  briefly  answered — of  110  use.  or  next  to  none.  With  many  ani- 
mals— the  horse,  for  instance  — it  is  evidently  intended  to  collect 
sounds,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  some  degree  on  the  ear-drum  ; 


to  this  end  it  is  often  given  great  mobility,  so  that  the  cavity 
may  be  directed  toward  the  supposed  source  of  sound.  In  man 
it  is  absolutely  immobile,  altho  certain  persons  are  able  to  give 
it  slight  movements,  good  for  nothing  except  to  'astonish  the 
gallery.'  One  physiologist  has  inquired  whether,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  convolutions  of  the  outer  ear  might  not  be  able  to  con- 
duct sound.  Consequently,  he  leveled  off  hills  and  valleys  by 
filling  the  latter  with  wax  ;  the  result  was  that  audition  was 
changed  in  no  respect,  except  that  the  'patient'  remarked  that 
he  was  not  quite  so  well  able  to  tell  the  direction  from  which 
sounds  came.  The  outer  ear  may,  then,  be  intended  to  tell  us 
from  which  direction  sounds  come.  It  fills  this  office  so  badly 
that  if  a  maker  of  acoustic  apparatus  gave  us  such  an  instru- 
ment, we  should  refuse  to  accept  it.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  cut  off  our  ears  or  hide  them  ;  the  ears  have  perhaps 
concealed  powers  that  we  know  not.  Who  would  have  sus- 
pected, for  instance,  some  years  ago,  that  they  would  one  day 
serve  to  identify  rascals  whose  business  it  is  to  annoy  us?" — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTS   OF   A   CITY   EXTINGUISHED 

BY    FLIES. 

I  T  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  slender,  wasp-like  fly,  less  than  an 
■*■  inch  in  length,  a  thousand  of  which  would  scarcely  weigh  an 
ounce,  should  gather  in  sufficient  numbers  to  shutdown  the  elec- 
tric lights  of  a  large  city,  yet  this,  says  Charles  L.  Fitch  in  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  is  exactly  what  happened  at 
St.  Paul  one  day  recently.     Says  Mr.  Fitch  : 

"  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  each  year  that  section 
is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  a  pale-green  dipterous  insect 
familiarly  known  as  the  'shad-fly.'  possibly 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  variety 
which  appears  in  more  easterly  localities 
about  the  time  the  shad  are  running. 
These  little  pests  are  most  in  evidence  after 
dark  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  electric 
street-lamps,  about  which  they  hold  a 
nightly  carnival,  incidentally  dropping  on 
the  back  and  neck  of  the  passer-by,  about 
which  they  crawl  to  his  infinite  annoyance. 
Their  presence  in  the  cities  is  undoubtedlv 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  electric  lights, 
as  their  especial  breeding-ground  is  found  in  swampy  neighbor- 
hoods and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  where  they  appear 
in  great  numbers.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
shad-fly  full  size. 

"The  power  of  the  St.  Paul  lights  is  supplied  from  Apple 
River  Falls,  some  twenty-seven  miles  away,  in  the  State  o'f 
Wisconsin,  and  the  electric  transmission  line,  which  was  built 
under  the  supervision  of  the  writer  and  is  operated  at  25,000 
volts,  crosses  the  St.  Croix  River  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road bridge.  The  wires,  six  in  number,  are  here  supported  on 
8-inch  by  8-inch  oak  beams,  as  illustrated  herewith,  extending 
out  16  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  structure  at  the  level  of  the 
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TRANSMISSION    LINKS  SHORT-CIRCUITED   BY  FLIES. 

track,  each  wire  being  18  inches  from   its  neighbor    and  over  12 
inches  above  the  supporting  arm  below. 

"A  large  portion  of  the  power  transmitted  is  utilized  as  direct 
current,  through  the  medium  of  six-phase  rotary  converters,  and 
when  one  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  converters  went  'out 
of  step,'  thereby  paralyzing  the  whole  system,  the  attention  of 
the  operators  at  the  generating-station  was  at  once  directed  to 
the  St.  Croix  bridge,  some  five  miles  away,  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant electric  discharges,  which  illuminated  the  whole  heavens. 
The  line  was  at  once  cut  out,  and  an  emergency  crew  despatched 
to  repair  the  supposed  breakdown.     They  were  much   puzzled 
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upon  their  arrival  to  find  everything  in  perfect  order,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  short  circuit  being  visible  on  either  wires,  insula- 
tors, or  cross-arms.  After  some  delay  the  current  was  again 
turned  on,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  then  became  apparent, 

for  the  flies  soon  gathered  in  such  numbers  on  some  of  the  aims 
that  they  formed  a  solid  bridge  from  wire  to  wire,  and  the  flash 
of  each  discharge,  while  it  destroyed  thousands,  only  added  fuel 
to  the  flames  by  attracting  additional  thousands  to  the  spot. 
The  shut-down  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  station  an  attendant  upon  the  bridge,  who  was  provided  with 
a  wooden  hoe  attached  to  a  long  pole,  with  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  dislodged  the  insects  from  the  cross-arms,  as  soon  as 
they  collected  in  dangerous  numbers.  This  incident  is  unique 
and  probably  unprecedented." 


Draining  the  Zuicier  Zee.— It  is  more  than  fifty  years 
since  this  project  was  first  under  contemplation  by  the  Dutch 
Government  and  people.  "The  scheme  proposed,"  says  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  "would  restore  to  cultivation 
and  habitation  a  tract  of  land  comprising  about  490,000  acres. 
This  land  was  submerged  in  the  terrible  storms  ot  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries,  and  has  since  been  lying  at  an  average  depth 
of  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
cost  of  this  restoration  would  be  something  like  $50,000,000,  but 
that  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  would  repay  the  cost  at  least 
three  times  over.  At  present  the  Zuider  Zee  is  too  shallow  for 
navigation,  and  its  shores  are  constantly  inundated  and  hardly 
better  than  swamps.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  dike,  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  from  Enkhuizen  to  the  river  Yssel,  and  by 
steam-pumps  to  remove  the  water  south  of  this  dike.  Through 
the  reclaimed  area  canals  are  to  be  made,  with  railroads  along 
their  banks.  Thus  distances  would  be  shortened — Friesland  and 
North  Holland,  for  example,  being  thirty  miles  nearer  by  rail- 
way than  at  present.  A  new  province,  to  be  called  Wilhelmina- 
land,  would  be  added  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  territory  of 
the  little  kingdom  would  be  increased  one  sixteenth.  Various 
modifications  have  recently  been  proposed  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  submitted  by  the  Dutch  engineers  in  1870,  and  it  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  the  entire  project  will  be  undertaken,  and 
if  so,  when.  The  time  requisite  for  completion  of  the  drainage 
is  estimated  by  different  experts  as  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
years." 


Roof-Gardens  on  Private  Houses.—  The  Hospital 
calls  for  the  construction  of  glass-roofed  rooms  at  the  tops  of 
private  houses,  where  children  may  receive  the  benefits  of  open- 
air  play  free  from  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  street.      It  says: 

"The  desirability  of  children  passing  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air  is  manifest,  while  unfortunately  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  in  most  cases  town  children  can  not  obtain 
fresh  air  without  inhaling  the  foulest  of  dust.  Infinitely  better 
would  it  be  for  a  child  to  play  about  in  its  roof  conservatory,  as 
it  could  do  for  hours  every  day,  than  to  take  its  perfunctory 
'walk'  or  be  wheeled  through  the  London  streets  at  a  level  of 
only  about  thirty  inches  from  the  ground.  We  notice  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society,  Dr.  Northrup 
reported  that  by  his  advice  a  sun-room  had  been  built  on  the 
roof  of  a  private  house  in  New  York,  a  playroom  in  which  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  can  be  enjoyed  without  dust  and  free  from  the 
dangers  of  the  streets,  and  that  the  family  for  whom  the  struc- 
ture was  built  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  child, 
who  had  been  very  delicate,  grew  up  strong  and  well.  But  our 
suggestion  is  not  merely  to  build  a  playroom  on  the  roof,  but  to 
make  this  glass-covered  room  itself  form  the  roof  of  the  building, 
much  as  a  weaving  shed  is  made  to  form  the  roof  of  a  mill  in  the 
textile  factories  in  the  North  of  England." 


Prehistoric  Glaciers. — An  interesting  discovery  by  Baron 
Toll  of  buried  glaciers  from  t'.ie  Glacial  Period  on  Great  Lyakho 
Islands  in  New  .Siberia  is  noted  in  Nature.  These  fossil  gla- 
ciers, as  Baron  Toll  describes  them,  "are  masses  of  ice.  not  of 
river  ice,  or  of  ice  formed  in  clefts,  but  undoubtedly  of  a  glacial 
ice,  dating  from  the  Glacial  Period,  and  covered  with  more  recent 
layers  of  soil.     As  to  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,    and  other 


extinct  mammals,  it  seems  impossible,   since  the  researches  of 
Schmidt,  Tcherskiy,  Bunge,  and  Toll,  not  to  accept  the  last  au- 
thor's conclusion,  namely.  'The  mammoths  and  the  other  t 
temporary  mammals  lived  on  the  spots  where  we  now  find  their 
relics;  they  died  out  owing  to  a  change  in  the  physico-geograph- 
ical   conditions  of   the    region.      The   bodies  of   these   mammals, 
which  have  not  died  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  catastrop 
were   deposited    in   a  cold    region,  partly  on   river   terraces,  and 
partly  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  glacii 
and  there  they  were  gradually  buried  in  loam.      They  have  been 
preserved  in  the  same  way  as  have  been  preserved  the  masses  of 
ice  underneath,  owing   to  a   permanent  and    perhaps   increasing 
cold.'" 


Sensitiveness  of  the  Telephone.-  An  interesting  in- 
vestigation of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone,  as  an  electro- 
magnetic and  acoustic  apparatus,  has  just  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wien  in  Germany.  From  an  abstract  in  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer,  we  learn  that  the  distinctness  ot"  speech  was 
about  the  same  in  four  telephones  experimented  with,  but  that 
the  Bell  telephone  had  by  far  the  smallest  resistance  of  the  four. 
We  quote  : 

"The  Bell  telephone  has  all  along  a  smaller  sensitiveness  than 
the  other  three  instruments,  in  accordance  with  its  smaller  re- 
sistance. All  the  four  telephones  show  a  specially  high  sensi- 
tiveness for  the  currents  between  the  pitches  500  and  3,000.  Both 
downward  and  upward  the  sensitiveness  decreases  rapidly,  so 
that,  for  instance,  in  a  Bell  telephone  for  a  pitch  of  64  ribrati 
per  second,  a  nearly  10,000-fold  current  intensity,  or  a  more  than 
100,000, 000-fold  current  energy,  is  required  to  produce  an  audible 
note  than  for  a  pitch  of  1024.  This  steep  fall  in  the  sensitiveness 
for  high  and  low  pitches  can  not  be  explained  solely  by  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  the  telephone  or  the  proper  notes  of  the  dia- 
phragm, but  is  most  largely  due  to  the  variations  in  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  human  ear.  The  most  important  and  characteristic 
notes  of  the  human  voice  fall  between  the  pitches  500  and  3,000. 
where  all  the  four  telephones  show  the  greatest  sensitiveness. 
This  circumstance  probably  conduces  greatly  to  the  distinct: 
of  transmission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  sensitive- 
ness for  comparatively  small  differences  of  pitch  are  very  great 
just  within  this  range,  since  the  most  important  proper  notes  of 
the  diaphragm  fall  within  it.  The  human  ear  has,  however,  an 
astonishing  sensibility  for  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants,  which  are  not  even  obliterated  by  the  great 
changes  in  the  timbre  bound  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
acoustic  and  electromagnetic  properties  of  the  telephone." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

An  interesting  experiment  showing  that  insects  are  sensitive  to  Roentgen 
ravs  is  thus  described  in  The  American  X-Ray  Journal :  "A  box  was  made 
half  of  wood  and  half  of  sheet  le?d.  In  the  wooden  half  a  number  of  larvae 
of  flies,  bees,  beetles,  and  other  insects  was  placed,  and  the  box  was  then 
put  in  the  field  of  the  v-rays.  The  insect  colony  at  once  became  greatly 
excited,  and  after  crawling  to  and  fro  finally  emigrated,  to  a  worm,  to  the 
leaden  half  of  the  box,  where  the  rays  could  not  penet  late.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  many  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  A  similar  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  the  blind  larva-  of  a  certain  spi  -  of  beetle.  A 
number  of  them  were  placed  in  an  open  cigar-box,  which  also  contained  a 
metal  box  with  an  opening  No  sooner  were  the  rays  turned  on  than  the 
insects  showed  signs  of  distress.    Their  uneasiness  in  ..nd  in  a  little 

while  they  all  sought  refuge  in  the  metal  box.  As  the  larva-  in  the  second 
experiment  were  entirely  sightless,  their  perception  of  the  rays  must  take 
place  through  the  nerves  of  the  skin." 

Commenting  on  the  recent  accident  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  The  Rail- 
way and  Engineering  Review  says:  "Engineers,  writers  e  press,  and 
the  public  should  not  forget  in  a  time  of  excitement  and  tremble  the  ex- 
traordinary and  indeed  unprecedented  work  which  the  executive  officers  at 
the  bridge  have  done  in  the  past  and  at  e  still  doing.  On  the  tw  rail- 
roads,  namely,  the  bridge  railroad  and  the  trolley,  close  to  one  hundred 
million  passengers  are  handled  in  a  year,  and  these  have  to  be  handlv 
and  from  one  terminal  point  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  We  think  it  is  true 
that  the  next  most  crowded  terminal  in  the  world  namely,  the  Liverpool 
Street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  in  London  handles  less  than 
half  of  this  number  of  passengers.  Of  course,  traffic  has  crown  from  year 
to  year  so  rapidly  that  it   has  always  been   ahea  :    of 

perhaps,  will  always  be  true.  But  within  the  physical  limits  which  have 
surrounded  the  work  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  ley  have 

performed  a  service  in  transportation  that  any  set  of  men  wouid  be  proud 
of." 
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SIKHISM:   THE   CREED    OF    A    MILITANT    RACE. 

SIKHISM,  the  faith  of  the  hardy  race  who  disputed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Punjab  in  India  with  the  English  during  the 
first  half  of  the  past  century,  contains  much  that  has  proved  at- 
tractive to  students  of  religious  development.  Some  facts  about 
it  are  given  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  for  many  j-ears  connected  with 
the  Indian  civil  service.  It  had  its  origin,  he  points  out,  in  a 
passionate  revolt  against  the  chains  of  form  and  priestly  caste 
which  its  founders  believed  had  been  fastened  by  Brahmanism 
about  the  feet  and  hands  of  every  Hindu.  Singularly  enough, 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  this  East  Indian  Protestantism,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Martin  Luther,  having  been  born  in  1469.  Al- 
tho  Brahmanism  is  in  its  essential  philosophy  a  tolerant  and  all- 
embracing  religion,  with  elements  of  theism,  polytheism,  and 
pantheism,  and  while  to  the  elect.  Sir  Lepel  remarks,  it  provides 
conceptions  of  Deity  "as  noble  and  exalted  as  those  to  be  found 
in  any  religion  of  East  and  West,"  yet  like  many  other  high 
faiths  its  common  exoteric  form  had  become  encrusted  with  many 
superstitious  and  grievous  burdens.  For  the  mass  of  the  Hindus, 
philosophical  and  ethical  ideal  counted  for  little  or  nothing,  says 
the  writer,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  caste,  with 
the  Brahman  or  priest  as  the  head  of  the  social  pyramid,  was 
everything.  "  The  greedy  Brahman  demanded  his  fees  at  birth 
and 'marriage  and  death,  and  to  feed  Brahmans,"  says  Sir  Lepel, 
"was  a  virtue  far  above  devotion  to  mercy,  truth,  and  justice' 
We  quote  further : 

"It  was  against  this  privileged  hierarchy  that  Nanak  directed 
his  attack  ;  and.  altho  he  did  not  preach  the  abolition  of  caste, 
as  was  subsequently  done  by  Govind  Singh,  his  writings  are 
filled  with  acknowledgments  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of 
man,  and  he  admitted  all  classes  as  his  disciples.  Nor  did  his 
gentle  and  quietist  nature  attempt  a  direct  assault  on  the  Brah- 
man class,  other  than  by  the  denunciation  of  the  idol  worship  on 
the  profits  of  which  they  lived.  He  even  allowed  and  approved 
the  use  of  Brahmans  as  private  and  domestic  priests,  to  perform 
such  ceremonial  as  was  unobjectionable  ;  tho  he  rejected  their 
teachings,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  Vedas  and  Puranas,  the 
Hindu  sacred  books. 

The  Sikh  gospel,  known  as  the  Adi  Granth,  forms  an  enor- 
mous volume  written  in  exceedingly  obscure  Germukhi.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  a  German  professor,  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  who  spent  seven  years  of  labor  upon  it.  Sir  Lepel 
speaks  of  its  contents  as  follow- 

"  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  puerilities  and  vain  repetitions 
from  which  the  books  of  no  Eastern  religion  are  free;  but  it  is 
S2arcely  possible  to  turn  a  single  page  without  being  struck  by 
the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  images  and  the  enlightened 
devotion  of  its  language.  No  Catholic  ascetic  has  ever  been 
more  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  than  was  the 
prophet  Nanak  when  giving  utterance  to  his  rhapsodies. 

"The  monotheism  of  Nanak  is  often  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  Pantheism  ;  and,  unless  a  creed  be  provided  witli  a  personal 
and  anthropomorphic  deity,  it  is  always  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  two.  Sometimes  Nanak  represents  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  spirit  protecting  the  creatures  He  has  made  ;  an  ever- 
present  Providence,  who  can  >ached  through  the  Guru, 
the  heaven-appointed  teacher,  and  ready  to  bless  and  emanci- 
pate the  soul  which  worships  sincerely  and  humbly.  At  other 
times,  man  and  the  universe  and  all  that  exists  are  but  a  part  of 
and  an  emanation  from  God,  who  produces  all  things  out  of 
Himself  and  to  whom  all  finally  return.  In  the  same  way,  it 
would  seem  that  Nanak  in  no  way  denied  the  existence  of  the 
lower  deities  of  the  Hindu  mythology  ;  for  the  poetic  pantheism 
on  which  his  belief  in  the  one  supreme  God  was  based  could 
hardly  exist  without  the  symbolism  which  inspired  all  nature 
with  life,  and  found  a  spiritual  force  behind  and  within  every 
manifestation  of  natural  energy.  Yet  all  such  deities  he  asserted 
to  be  indifferent  and  unworthy  of  regard,  much  as  the  early 
preachers  of  Christianity  treated  the  goods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 


in  whose  existence  they  believed,  but  whose  dominion  was  to  be 
overthrown  by  Christ.  Idolatry  he  condemned,  and  the  service 
pleasing  to  the  Deity  was  that  of  the  heart ;  neither  vain  cere- 
monies nor  the  austerities  which  the  Hindu  ascetics  had  been 
wont  to  consider  as  the  key  which  unlocked  the  highest  and  most 
secret  mysteries,  but  a  pure,  unselfish  life,  a  faith  in  God  re- 
vealed through  the  instrumentality  of  the  appointed  Guru  or 
spiritual  guide.  Charity  and  good  works  were  commendable  and 
the  worth}-  fruits  of  an  unselfish  life  ;  but  they  were  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  release  the  soul  from  its  bondage  to  sense  and 
illusion,  or  to  save  it  from  transmigration,  the  ever-present  dread 
of  the  Hindu,  or  to  insure  its  reunion  with  God.  These  results 
could  only  be  attained  by  meditation  on  God  and  through  the 

saving  grace  of  His  name 

"He  was  a  true  prophet,  and  accomplished  worthily  an  exalted 
mission.  His  system,  like  all  systems,  had  many  imperfections  ; 
and  chief  of  them  were  those  which  equally  belonged  to  Calvin- 
ism, in  the  substitution  of  one  tyranny  for  another,  and  the  over- 
shadowing of  all  human  joy  by  a  predestined  lot  which  no  faith 
or  virtue  could  modify.  But  the  good  far  outweighed  the  evil. 
Nanak  taught  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  one  Supreme  Gcd, 
and  the  equality  of  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  in  His 
sight ;  purity  of  life,  charity,  humility,  and  temperance.  He 
enjoined  kindness  to  animals,  and  forbade  both  female  infanti- 
cide and  the  burning  of  widows.  He  condemned  idolatry  and 
asceticism,  and  preached  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  the  state 
of  the  worker  and  householder  was  the  most  honorable  condition, 
and  that,  to  find  God  and  serve  Him.  it  was  not  necessary  to 
practise  austerities  or  retire  from  active  life." 

After  Nanak's  death,  about  153S,  other  leaders  of  inferior  capac- 
ity arose,  but  in  spite  of  this  Sikhism  made  great  progress,  and 
the  famous  city  of  Amritsar  was  founded,  with  the  Golden  Tem- 
ple, which  forms  a  center  for  the  Sikh  worship.  Sir  Lepel  ap- 
pears to  think,  however,  that  its  period  of  growth  has  ceased. 
A  spirit  of  laxity  of  faith  has  followed  the  restless  vigor  of  its 
militant  period,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  old  sacerdotal  spirit 
of  Brahmanism  will  reabsorb  Sikhism.  The  recuperative  power 
of  Brahmanism  is  very  great,  the  writer  points  out:  "History 
records  how  it  overthrew  and  expelled  the  creed  of  Buddhism 
for  Hindustan,  and  it  seems  likely  to  repeat  the  process  with 
Sikhism." 


THE    HARDSHIPS   OF    PRIESTS. 

THE  noticeably  long  death-list  of  priests  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic diocese  of  Greater  New  York  during  the  past  eccle- 
siastical year  prompts  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  to  seek  a 
cause  for  what  he  regards  as  a  disproportionately  large  mortal- 
ity. He  says :  "The  life  of  a  young  priest  is  hard  and  exacting. 
Long  hours  of  fasting  and  confinement  in  the  confessional,  and 
irregular  and  unhealthful  meals,  tell  on  his  constitution,  as  the 
long  death-list  above  cited  shows.'' 

It  is  charged  also  that  the  seminary  life  of  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  has  much  to  do  with  early  deaths  among  the  Catholic 
clergy.  In  support  of  this  last  statement  the  writer  mentioned 
quotes  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Talbot  Smith,  who.  in  an  elaborate 
work  on  "Our  Seminaries,  an  Essay  on  Clerical  Training,"  con- 
tends that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  newly  ordained  need  nursing  for 
months  and  sometimes  for  years  after  ordination.  Says  The 
Sun  writer  : 

"The  picture  he  [Dr.  Smith]  draws  is  not  an  inviting  one  ;  or 
rather  he  says  he 'presents  to  dispassionate  consideration  two 
pictures — on  this  side  a  graduating  class  from  any  of  our  col- 
leges, robust,  cheerful,  muscular,  active,  healthy  men,  strong 
enough  for  any  tussle  that  life  may  give  them  ;  on  that  side  the 
same  class  five  years  later  going  up  for  ordination  after  the  sem- 
inary career,  every  man  lean  or  worn  in  appearance,  the  little 
flesh  left  them  of  a  flabby  texture,  their  stomachs  and  nerves 
played  out,  and  the  pleasant  certainty  ahead  that  an  ordinary 
attack  of  disease  will  end  them,  or  that  years  of  recuperation 
will  be  required,  or  that  real  health  will  never  be  theirs  again. ' 

"The  causes  for  this  he  describes  as  an  insistence  on  European 
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ideas  of  clerical  decorum  in  the  seminaries,  lack  of  proper  exer- 
cise in  deference  to  a  theory  of  clerical  physique  and  activity 
that  does  not  belong  to  this  country,  and  the  sudden  and  cheer- 
less change  of  food.  He  has  yet  to  meet  the  priest  who  could 
speak  in  praise  of  his  seminary  refectory.  It  was  usually  run  on 
the  simplicity  basis." 

Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  is  also  quoted  as  declaring  that 
priests  "do  not  care  to  recall  their  sufferings  and  hardship  nor 
count  up  the  number  of  their  associates  who  fell  by  the  way,  vic- 
tims of  unwholesome  food,  unhealthy  housing,  nor  think  of  the 
broken-down  constitutions  leaving  the  seminary,  that  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  the  exhausting  labor  of  the  ministry." 


MUSIC    IN   THE   CHURCH. 

THE  association  of  music  with  religious  worship  is  recorded 
from  earliest  periods  of  human  history.  The  pagan  rites 
of  Persia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  all  found  expression  in  some 
kind  of  religious  music,  tho  the  form  was  barbaric  and  crude. 
It  remained  for  the  Christian  Church,  however,  to  develop  eccle- 
siastical music  of  any  real  dignity  or  beauty.  "  From  its  very 
beginning,"  observes  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  Boston  musical  critic, 
"the  Christian  Church  made  music  its  handmaid."  He  contin- 
ues (in  T/ie  International  Monthly)  : 

"The  earliest  music  that  can  be  traced  in  its  worship  was  a 
free  improvisation,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  sko/ion.  This  lat- 
ter was  always  in  evidence  at  ancient  Athenian  banquets,  and 
was  a  spontaneous  outburst  in  praise  of  love,  or  wine,  or  the 
host,  or  any  subject  connected  with  the  feasting  and  merryma- 
king. In  their  gatherings  in  Rome,  even  in  the  first  century,  the 
Christian  converts  employed  a  similar  music  ;  but,  as  they  were 
far  less  educated  in  art  than  the  older  Greek  banqueters,  they 
often  borrowed  from  the  pagan  Romans  the  tunes  to  which  they 
set  their  roughly  enthusiastic  poems  ;  only  melodies  that  had 
been  contaminated  by  use  in  the  theaters  or  in  the  temples  were 
excluded. 

"The  singing  above  described  generally  took  place  at  the 
evening  meal,  which  was  thereby  elevated  into  a  religious  ser- 
vice, and  these  '  agapce,'  as  they  were  called,  find  their  modern 
counterpart  in  the  'love-feasts  '  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the 
present.  The  music  was  in  direct  touch  with  the  Scriptures,  for 
Clemens  Romanus,  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  states  that  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  was  most  frequently  chanted.  Exodus  xv. 
and  Daniel  iii.  were  favorite  themes  among  the  different  Scrip- 
tural subjects  selected.  Extemporaneous  praise  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, of  martyrdom,  or  of  sanctity  was  sometimes  added  to  the 
excerpts  from  the  holy  writings." 

Martin  Luther  stands  out  as  the  religious  teacher  who,  above 
all  others,  recognized  the  possibilities  of  popular  church  music, 
and  many  ascribe  the  real  beginning  of  congregational  singing 
to  his  influence.  It  was  his  custom  to  take  the  folk-songs  of  the 
day  and  adapt  them  to  religious  purposes.     Says  Mr.  Elson  : 

"As  he  wished  all  of  his  congregation  to  sing,  he  chose  many 
a  popular  song  to  lead  them  into  the  fields  of  music.  He  is 
known  to  have  answered  the  objectors  to  this  method  with,  '  I  do 
not  see  why  the  devil  should  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  good 
tunes  !'  A  pregnant  lesson  can  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  latter- 
day  'popular  '  hymn  composers  from  the  title  of  one  of  the  hymn 
collections  approved  by  the  great  reformer.  It  runs,  'Soldiers', 
Sailors',  and  Miners'  Songs,  and  other  Street-songs  altered  to  the 
Service  of  God.'  It  is  in  the  'altered  to  the  service  of  God  '  that 
the  true  point  of  Luther's  music  must  be  sought.  The 'alter- 
ing' consisted  in  fitting  the  most  dignified  counterpoint  to  the 
folk-melodies." 

In  America,  declares  Mr.  Elson,  we  are  but  slowly  emerging 
from  the  results  of  the  legacy  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans. 

• 

who  clung  closely  to  Calvinistic  precedents.  The  prejudice 
against  the  organ  died  very  hard  in  New  England,  and  as  late 
as  1790  a  wealthy  parishioner  of  a  Boston  church  pleaded  for  per- 
mission to  throw  its  organ  into  the  harbor,  promising  full  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  the   instrument !     These  Puritanical 


scruples  having  been  now  almost  entirely  overcome,  the  pros- 
pects for  American  church  music,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
are  very  bright.  Discussing  the  form  and  future  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal music  in  this  country,  Mr.  Elson  says: 

"The  question  of  what  the  ideal  musical  church  service  should 
be  is  not  to  be  answered  offhand,  but  surely  some  points  of  guid- 
ance may  be  gathered  from  the  historical  facts  already  cited.  In 
the  first  place,  the  musical  church  service  of  the  future  should 
free  itself  from  all  fetters  of  prejudice,  and  admit  every  form  of 
musical  art  that  has  been  used  successfully  by  any  denomination 
whatever.  The  boy  choir  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  a  matter 
of  creed,  nor  the  orchestra  to  remain  almost  entirely  a  Catholic 
institution,  so  far  as  the  church  service  is  concerned.  An  eclec- 
tic system  of  church  music  should  be  evolved,  in  which  every 
element  above  described  might  be  free  to  enter  in,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
edifice,  of  the  congregation,  or  of  its  purse.  Naturally,  the  Cath- 
olic mass,  as  a  whole,  could  not  enter  into  the  Protestant  Church, 
for  it  is  fitted  closely  to  its  own  ritual  ;  but  certain  of  its  chief 
numbers  could  be  employed,  if  given  a  good  English  paraphiase. 
The  mighty  choral  should  be  assiduously  cultivated.  If  every 
service  contained  at  least  one  broad  chorus  of  the  dignified  char- 
acter of  '  St.  Ann's, '  it  would  be  a  good  corrective  for  much  of  the 
jingly  music  that  obtains  in  the  United  States 

"A  less  restricted  repertory  would  be  the  first  and  most  imme- 
diate result  of  some  of  the  changes  suggested  above.  The  best 
part  of  the  music  of  each  church  would  enter  into  the  service  of 
all.  Some  of  the  shorter  Palestrina  numbers,  'O  Bone  Jesu,' 
'Jesu  Rex,'  or  '  Rex  Virtutis, '  for  example,  would  appear  with 
proper  paraphrases  in  English  ;  the  orchestra,  or  some  of  its  in- 
struments, would  be  used  as  in  the  great  Catholic  services  ;  from 
the  Anglican  Church  the  anthems  of  Purcell  and  of  the  older 
composers  would  be  borrowed  ;  from  both  of  the  above  churches 
the  custom  of  stately  chanting  would  be  derived  ;  Bach  would 
prove  an  absolute  mine  of  beauty  ;  the  hearty  congregational 
work  of  the  Evangelical  churches  would  be  retained,  but  en- 
riched and  brought  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Martin  Luther. 

"This,  roughly  outlined,  should  be  the  church  music  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  seems  strange  that,  while  music  in  general  has  taken  up 
all  modes  of  expression  and  treatment,  church  music  should  have 
been  hampered  by  serious  limitations  and  should  have  developed 
only  in  special  grooves,  according  to  the  denomination  that  used 
it.  The  Catholic  Church  has  had  the  most  varied,  the  most  ar- 
tistic, the  most  powerful  music,  simply  because  so  few  limitations 
were  placed  upon  it,  and  even  in  this  church  the  grandeur  of  the 
Bach  chorals  is  unknown. 

"America  has  in  recent  years  made  giant  strides  in  general 
music  ;  the  contemptuous  European  saying  of  sixty  years  ago, 
'  Who  reads  an  American  book?'  could  have  been  applied  with 
tenfold  force  to  the  hearing  of  an  American  composition.  To-day 
we  have  great  composers  even  in  the  largest  forms  of  composi- 
tion, largely  symphony  orchestras,  renowned  string  quartettes, 
operatic  performances  equal  to  the  best  that  Europe  can  hear:  it 
is  possible  that  it  is  reserved  for  our  country  to  break  the  fetters 
in  which  church  music  has  been  so  long  confined  ;  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  American  churches  may 
yet  establish  a  musical  service  that  shall  contain  within  itself  the 
best  artistic  results  that  the  ages  have  brought  forth  in  every 
church  and  in  every  nation." 


A  Christian  Church  Edifice  Fourteen  Centuries 
Old. — One  of  the  recent  finds  made  by  archeologists  is  that  of 
an  edifice  adjoining  the  Roman  Forum,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  which  was  turned  into  a  Christian  church  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  ruins 
have  something  more  than  this  mere  fact  of  their  antiquity  to 
arouse  interest.  Writing  in  Bib  Ha  (August)  Prof.  T.  M.  Lind- 
say says : 

"The  peculiar  interest  of  this  old  church — Old  St.  Mary's  it 
was  called — consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  were  able  to  secure 
this  particular  building  for  their  public  worship.  This  leads 
us  to  ask  what  the  ancient  edifice  was.  and  why  it  was  such  a 
triumph  for  Christianity  to  secure  it  for  a  place  of  worship. 

"The  answer,  briefly,  is  that  the  ancient  pagan  building,  which, 
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as  the  excavations  reveal,  was  used  as  a  Christian  church  from 
the  end  of  the  fifth  on  to  the  eighth  century  at  least  was  origi- 
nally the  cradle  of  that  peculiar  Roman  state  cult  which  deified 
the  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  which  demanded  that  every  subject 
in  the  vast  realm  should  worship  him.  To  refuse  was  treason. 
Every  collection  of  Acta  Martyrum  shows  us  that  the  last  test 
of  royalty,  imposed  on  Christians  when  brought  before  Roman 
magistrates,  was  that  they  should  sacrifice  to  the  Divus,  or  to 
the  living  emperor.  Refusal  meant  imprisonment,  torture,  death 
in  the  amphitheater  or  by  the  executioner.  The  central  shrine 
for  this  pagan  state  cult  in  Asia  was  Pergamos,  and  we  have 
evidence  of  the  abhorrence  and  dread  with  which  this  worship 
inspired  all  Christians  when  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  de- 
scribes the  city  as  that  'where  Satan's  seat  is.'  If  Pergamos 
was  so  regarded,  we  can  imagine  the  triumph  of  Roman  Chris- 
tians when  they  were  at  length  able  to  take  possession  of  what 
may  be  called  the  very  cradle  of  the  offensive  cult." 


GERMAN      REACTION     AGAINST    THE     HIGHER 

CRITICISM. 

IX  Germany  the  reaction  against  the  newer  Old-Testament 
criticism  seems  to  be  gaining  in  momentum  and  in  dignity. 
lc  is  true  that  at  the  universities,  where  since  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Bachman,  of  Rostock,  two  decades  ago.  there  has  not  been 
a  pronounced  representative  of  the  traditional  views,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Wellhausenism  reign  supreme,  altho  many  of  its  con- 
clusions are  sharply  antagonized  by  such  men  as  Strack,  of  Ber- 
lin ;  v.  Orelli,  of  Basel  ;  Volck,  of  Dorpat ;  Kbnig,  of  Bonn ; 
Kamphausen.  of  Kiel,  and  others.  The  most  pronounced  antag- 
onist of  the  Wellhausen  scheme,  in  university  circles,  has  been 
Homme],  of  Munich,  who  is  not.  however,  a  member  of  a  theo- 
logical faculty.  After  the  manner  of  Professor  Sayce,  Hommel 
has  endeavored  to  overthrow  Wellhausenism  by  demonstrating 
that  its  teachings  are  in  most  decided  opposition  to  recognized 
results  of  archeological  research.  Within  recent  weeks  he  has 
again  published  a  significant  brochure,  entitled,  "  Der  Ges- 
tirndienst  der  alten  Araber'und  die  altisraelitischer  Ueberlie- 
ferung, "  in  which  he  assails  one  of  the  "sure  "  positions  of  Well- 
hausenism, according  to  which  the  worship  of  Jahveh  was  simply 
ad  ipted  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Kenites  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  worship  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  It  is  claimed 
by  Hommel  that  the  earliest  West  Semites  worshiped  the  moon- 
god  Ai.  and  that  Moses  gave  to  this  worship  a  new  content  when 
he  transformed  it  into  the  Jahveh  worship.  Corroborative  of 
Hommel's  explanation,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  fact  that  the  moon- 
god  was  for  the  earliest  Semites  of  the  West  the  weather-god, 
which,  as  maintained  by  Wellhausen,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Jahwe  of  Israel. 

More  important  still  as  indicative  of  the  trend  of  thought  in 
this  department  of  research  in  Germany  is  the  fact  that  papers 
of  acknowledged  scientific  standing  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
sharply  the  methods  and  results  of  the  Wellhausen  school. 
Characteristic  of  this  tendency  is  an  article  that  lately  appeared 
in  the  scientific  Beilage  of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
i  Xo.  191.  the  most  influential  journal  of  its  kind.  The  article 
runs  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"The  results  of  the  Wellhausen  school  are  based  on  a  subjec- 
tive critical  dissection  of  the  sources,  and  method  that  has  been 
tried  and  was  discarded  by  the  Homer  philologists  of  long  ago. 
It  is  plainly  seen  that  a  similar  reaction  is  setting  in  among 

the  Pentateuch  scholars  of  the  day.  Both  the  history  of  the  Old- 
Testament  text,  which  we  no  longer  possess  in  its  oldest  form,  and 
also  the  increasing  abundance  of  archeological  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Orient,  in  which  the  history  of  Israel  lies  embedded, 
teach  us  most  plainly  that  the  idea  that  the  Old-Testament 
sources  can  be  reliably  dissected  as  the  Wellhausen  school  at- 
tempt to  dissect  them  is  a  dream,  and  that  a  building  erected  on 
such  a  foundation  can  have  no  permanence.  The  problem  con- 
cerning the  character  and  origin  of  Israel's  religion  is  far  from 


being  solved,  and  the  coming  decades  will  witness  a  battle  all 
along  the  line  in  this  department.  The  position  taken  by  Hom- 
mel and  others  is  antagonizing  subjective  criticism  on  the  basis 
of  archeological  data  is  the  program  of  a  new  tendency  that  aims 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  restore  the  traditional  views  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  as  such  deserves  the  warmest  welcome." 

The  most  pronounced  opposition  to  the  new  school  has  come 
and  still  does  come  from  the  ministry,  and  among  these  none  is 
more  active  than  Pastor  Edward  Rupprecht,  D.D.,  who  has,  in 
view  of  his  services,  recently  received  from  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment a  high  ecclesiastical  rank  and  title. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   AMERICAN    STANDARD    REVISION   OF 
THE    BIBLE. 

WHEX  the  International  Committee  on  Bible  Revision  fin- 
ished its  work  in  1SS5,  there  were  many  words  and 
phrases  and  also  several  questions  of  principle  on  which  the 
American  and  English  revisers  could  not  agree.  The  American 
scholars  finally  assented  to  the  compromise  of  indicating  some 
points  of  difference  in  an  appendix,  agreeing  to  reserve  for  four- 
teen years  the  issue  of  any  revised  text  of  their  own.  These 
fourteen  years  were  completed  in  1899.  Before  and  since  that 
time  the  work  of  the  American  revisers  has  been  continued 
steadily,  and  the  final  result  of  their  labor  was  presented  to  the 
public  this  week.  The  existing  English  translations  of  the  Bible, 
whether  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  or  the  Revision  of  18S1 
and  1885.  in  many  cases  do  not  convey  to  present-day  American 
and  English  readers  the  truths  and  thoughts  of  the  Bible  ex- 
pressed in  language  with  which  we  are  familiar.  "All  Bibles, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  are 
the  results  of  many  revisions,"  writes  Dr.  Howard  Osgood  of  the 
American  Revision  Committee  in  The  Sunday-School  Tunes 
ijuly  27).      He  continues  : 

"The  revision  under  King  James,  1611,  followed  a  hundred 
years  of  repeated  revisions.  That  revision  was  an  admirable 
work  of  high  scholarship  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English.  But 
so  great  has  been  the  change  in  the  meaning  and  usage  of  words 
that  some  translations,  accurate  in  their  day,  now  misrepresent 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  well  as  the  English,  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  '  Prevent  '  then  meant  to  go  before,  meet ;  now  it 
means  to  hinder.  '  Let '  then  signified  to  hinder  ;  now  it  means 
to  permit.  '  Lust  '  then,  as  in  German  now,  meant  pure  pleas- 
ure, desire,  joy  ;  now  it  breathes  vile  passion.  And  so  through 
a  long  list  of  words. 

"Could  those  good  scholars  rise  up  and  see  how  time  has 
wrenched  and  changed  their  words,  they,  with  the  same  com- 
mon sense  shown  in  their  previous  work,  would  be  the  first  to 
advocate  making  the  translation  plain  in  the  words  of  to-day. 
They  believed,  as  we  do,  that  the  Bible  was  given  to  be  made 
clear,  and  not  to  be  wrapped  up  in  dead  and  misleading  terms." 

Altho  the  revision  of  1885  eliminated  many  such  antiquated 
words,  it  is  claimed  for  the  new  American  Revision  that  it  goes 
further  in  this  regard  and  completes  what  its  predecessor  began. 
A  number  of  the  striking  substitutions  are  given,  which  we  repro- 
duce here  : 


American  Revision. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
swarm  with  swarms  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  let  birds  fly  above  the 
earth.  —  Gen.  i.  20. 

Now  the  time  that  the  children  of 
Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.— Exod.  xii.  40. 


And  that  ye  may  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  holy  and  the  com- 
mon.— Lev.  x.  10. 


English  Revision 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  and  let  fowl 
flv,  etc. — Gen.  i.  20. 

Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred,  etc  — 
Exod.  xii.  40. 

And  that  ye  may  put  difference 
between  the  holy  and  the  common- 
—Lev.  x.  10. 
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On  the  behalf  of  the  children  or 
Israel,  that  it  may  be  theirs  to  do  the 
service  of  Jehovah. — Num.  viii.  //. 

Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers, 
make  you  a  thousand  times  as  many 
as  ye  are.  —  Dent.  i.  a. 

A  great  altar  to  look  upon.— -Josh. 
x.xii.  10. 

From  heaven  fought  the  stars, 
From    their     courses    they    fought 
against  Sisera.— Judges  v.  20. 

God,  my  rock,  in  him  will  I  take 
refuge. -2  Sam.  xxu'.j. 

And  when  they  were  departed 
from  him  (for  they  left  him  very 
sick;.—  2  Chron.  xxiv.  2j. 

Their  young  ones  become  strong. 

— lob  xxxix.  4. 

I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  beholding  thy  form.  —  Psa. 
xvii.  13. 

I  said  in  my  haste, 

All  men  are  liars.— Psa.  cxvi.  11. 

But  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard. — Prov.  xiii.  jj. 

My  anguish,  my  anguish  !  I  am 
pained  at  my  very  heart.    Jer.  iv.  iq. 

Girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
loins,  with  flowing  turbans  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to 
look  upon.— Ezek.  xxiii .  /j. 

The  more  the  prophets  caHed 
them,  the  more  they  went  from 
them.  -  JIos.  xi.  2. 

I  heard,  and  my  body  trembled, 
My  lips  quivered  at  the  voice  ; 
Rottenness  entereth  into  my  bones, 

and  I  trembled  in  my  place  ; 
Because  I  must  wait  quietly  for  the 

day  of  trouble, 
For   the   coming   up   of  the   people 

that  invadeth  us. — J/ab.  Hi.  ib. 


On  the  behalf  <»f  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  may  be  to  do  the 
service  of  the  Lord.—  Num.  viii.  //. 

The  Lord,  the  God  of  fathers, 
make  you  a  thousand  times  so  many 
more  as  ye  ATe.—Deut.  /    11. 


A    great    altar 
xxii.  10. 


to    see    to.— Josh. 


They  fought  from  heaven. 
The   stars   in    their   courses  fought 
against  Sisera.    Judges  v.  20. 

The  God  of  my  rock,  in  him  will  I 
trust.-  2  Sam.  vxii.  j. 

And  when  they  were  departed 
from  him  (for  they  left  him  in  great 
diseases). — 2  Chron.  xxiv.  25. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  lik- 
ing.—Job.  xxxix  /. 

I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  am 
awake,  with  thy  likeness.  —  Psa. 
xvii.  15. 

I  said  in  my  haste, 

All  men  are  a  lie.— Psa.  cxvi.  //. 

But  the  way  of  the  treacherous  is 
rugged. — Prov.  xiii.  15. 

My  bowels,  my  bowels!  I  am 
pained  at  my  very  heart.— Jer.  iv.  iq. 

Girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to 
look  upon. — Ezek.  xxiii.  /j. 

As  they  called  them,  so  they  went 
from  them. — Hos.  xi.  2. 

I  heard,  and  my  belly  trembled, 

My  lips  quivered  at  the  voice; 

Rottenness  entered  into  my  bones, 
and  1  trembled  in  my  place: 

That  I  should  rest  in  the  day  of 
trouble, 

When  it  cometh  up  against  the  peo- 
ple which  invaded  him  in 
troops.     I  lab.  Hi.  t>. 


(Copyright,  1901,  by  Thomas  Nelson  .V  Sons.) 

To  quote  Dr.  Osgood  further  : 

"Perhaps  hasty  erities  will  be  astonished  that  so  many  of  the 
references  in  the  margins  of  the  revision  of  1SS5  to  the  Samari- 
tan, Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin  Bibles  have  been  omitted  in  the 
American  revision.  They  have  been  omitted  because  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  marginal  refer- 
ences the  majority  of  the  versions  is  against  the  references  ;  in 
thirty-three  places  not  a  single  version  supports  the  reference, 
in  1SS5  the  American  Company  voted  against  that  set  of  refer- 
ences, not  because  they  were  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  wished 
to  preclude  investigation,  or  to  shield  any  theory  of  inspiration, 
but  because,  as  true  to  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Latin  Bibles,  they  could  not  approve  statements  so  plainly 
inaccurate.  With  no  critical  text  of  any  of  the  versions,  it  is 
large  guessing  in  the  dark  to  stamp,  any  of  them  on  the  margin 
of  our  Bibles,  when  a  few  years'  investigations  may  nullify  the 
proof.  A  greatly  reduced  number  of  references  to  the  versions 
that  give  some  help  in  difficult  places  has  been  retained,  and 
the  versions  are  quoted  that  contain  them  " 

Prof.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  of  Vale,  writing  in  The  Standard 
(Bapt.),  states  his  preference  for  the  newly  offered  work  thus  : 

"In  three  respects  the  American  Revision  of  1  < >< >  1  is  superior  to 
the  English  Revision  of  1885.  First,  the  original  languages  are 
more  fearlessly  and  faithfully  rendered,  the  American  prefer- 
ences being  in  nearly  every  case  more  accurate.  Second,  obso- 
lete, obscure,  ami  antiquated  words  and  expressions,  of  which 
our  conservative  brothers  across  the  sea  are  so  fond,  have  been 
replaced  by  modern  and  understandable  English.  '  Sith,"  'basi- 
lisks,' 'astonicd,'  'afore,'  'sodden,'  'minished,'  'lidlpen,'  'wot,' 
'  clouted, '  'ouches,'  and  kindred  uncouth  terms  will  not  have  to 
be  explained  by  the  wise  paterfamilias  at  family  prayers.  A 
score  of  other  odd-looking  words  will  be  properly  spelled.  Count- 
less instances  of  bad  grammar  and  worse  rhetoric  will  be  cor- 
rected.    Third,  we  shall  see  the  most  sacred  name  on  the  page 


of  Scripture.  Influenced  by  Jewish  fear,  born  of  the  misinter- 
pretation of  an  Old-Testament  verse,  English  versions  have  gen- 
erally avoided  the  name  of  Jehovah,  substituting  for  it  GOD  or 
LORD,  in  capital  letters;  when  these  words  have  appeared  in 
lower-case  letters  they  have  been  the  translation  of  other  Hebrew 
words." 

But  Professor  Phelps  expects  the  new  version  to  come  into 
favor  slowly.  He  remembers  that  it  took  the  King  James  ver- 
sion fifty  years  to  win  popular  esteem.     He  says,  "Persons  who 

would  not  be  seen  out  of  doors  with  their  mother's  bo:. net-,  will 
valiantly  defend  the  superiority  of  their  '  mother's  Bible,' "and 
he  continues  : 

"A  wellnigh  omnipotent  foe  stands  ready  to  right  the  new  re- 
vision to  the  death.  That  foe  is  ignorance.  'Ignorance,'  says 
George  Eliot,  'is  not  so  damnable  as  humbug,  but  when  it  pre- 
scribes pills  it  may  happen  to  do  more  harm.'  The  man  who 
said  he  wanted  the  Bible  for  which  the  martyrs  faced  the  stake 
would  find  the  version  of  161 1  too  modern  for  him.  The  expe- 
rienced Sunday-school  teacher  who  declared,  'The  Bible  is  what 
we  want.  No  books  or  papers  or  revised  versions  can  take  its 
place  or  be  a  substitute  for  the  Bible  itself,'  is  after  something 
she  can  never  get  until  she  can  read  the  Bible  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  The  man  who  asserted  that  <> 
inspired  but  two  books — the  original  texts  and  the  Authorized 
Version — what  shall  we  do  with  him  and  his  doughty  followers? 
Will  it  be  worth  our  time  to  show  him  that  there  are  three  dozen 
verses  and  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version  that  were  not  in 
the  originals  at  all,  but  have  been  inserted  by  theologians  more 
strenuous  than  honest,  or  climbed  up  some  other  way  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate  as  their  ladder?  " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

DEAN  FaRRAR  thinks  that  while  there  is  less  of  open  and  ostentatious 
infidelity  in  these  days  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  or  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  a  far  more  widely  spread 
spirit  of  doubt,  and  even  of  positive  unbelief,  than  there  has  ever  been. 
even  among  men  who  have  never  professedly  abandoned  allegiance  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers. 

THERE  are  more  than  25,000  Indians  anil  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  of  whom 
7,600  are  Protestants,  13.735  are  under  the  care  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
about  500  are  Catholics.  Ten  Protestant  societies  are  at  work  .  Presby- 
terians, Moravians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists.  Congregationalists.  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Swedish  Lutherans,  The  Greek  Church  receives  $60,000  a 
year  from  the  Russian  Government,  and  yet  is  steadily  declining  in  influ- 
ence. 

CONTROVERSY  flourishes  over  the  question  whether  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  a  life-long  celibate  or  whether  he  was  ever  married.  The  celibate 
theory  is  shaken  considerably  by  the  scriptural  passage  in  Acts  xxvi.  10, 
where  Paul  says  that  when  Christians  "were  put  to  death  I  gave  my  vote 
against  them."  The  word  "vote"  is  equivalent  to  the  death- ballot,  which, 
it  is  urged,  could  not  have  been  cast  except  bv  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
and  in  order  to  belong  to  thai  august  body  a  man  was  required  to  be 
thirty  years  old  anil  to  be  a  husband. 

A  1  ['MO  the  sale  of  livings  by  auction  is  now  illegal,  the  traffic  is  continued 
by  means  of  newspaper  advertisements  as  well  as  bv  methods  adopted  by 
the  clerical  agents.  Here  is  one  of  the  latest  advertisements,  appearing  in 
The    rimes  •  Loudon  1 : 

AnvowsON.  Gloucestershire  border.  Gravel  subsoil.  Station  two 
miles.  Rectory  contains  four  sitting,  1;  lied,  dressing  rooms,  suitable 
offices;  stabling.  Hunting,  golf.  Grand  old  church,  small  school.  Popu- 
lation 200.  Xo  I  lisscnt.  Tithe  and  land  £539.  Price  .£1.250.-  Dr.  E.  !'■. 
Rouse,  in.  Division  Street.  Sheffield 

A  WRITER  in  The  Church  Standard  comes  to  the  support  of  Professor 
TriggS  in  his  criticism  of  the  literary  quality  of  our  hymns.  This  writer. 
|.  Anketell.  ridicules  the  popular  hymn  "Beulah  Land."  The  word 
"Beulah,"  he  says,  is  the  feminine  participle  of  the  Hebrew  verb  B-ayin-L, 
and  signifies  married  (Isaiah  lxii.  41.  He  accordingly  rewrites  the  refrain 
of  the  hymn  as  follows  : 

"O  Marred  land,  sweet  Married  land! 
Upon  thy  highest  mount  I  stand. 
And  look  away  across  the  sea. 
Where  mansions  are  prepared  for  mo  '  " 

Oil  i  1  appropriately  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  American  Revision 
this  week,  a  copy  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Bible  in  the  United  States 
has  come  into  public  notice.  It  is  owned  by  Rev.  John  Herr.  of  Lima.  111., 
in  whose  family  it  has  remained  for  twelve  generations.  It  must  have  con- 
siderable value,  since  there  are  but  three  copies  in  existence  of  the  original 
edition  of  fifty.  The  Denver  (Colo.)  Republican  describes  tie  volume  as  a 
fine  example  of  medieval  printing  and  says  that  the  original  binding  of 
beech  wood  covered  with  stamped  Russia  leather  is  yet  air  The 

Bible  was  printed  in  1553  at  Zurich  by  two  apostate  Carthusian  monks  who 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  three  years  later,  for  printing  ;:'.  German  when 
Latin  only  was  permitted  to  be  used  in  religious  books.  It  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  last  judgment,  and  wood-engravings  with  hand-painting. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


FRANCESCO     CRISPI     AND    WHAT    HE    STOOD 

FOR. 

THE  last  of  the  famous  quartet  of  "Italian  liberators  "  passed 
away  with  the  death  of  Francesco  Crispi,  he  having  shared 
in  the  work  of  uniting  "Italia  dismembra  "  with  Mazzini,  Ca- 
vour,  and  Garibaldi.  The  late  W.  J.  Stillman,  the  journalist, 
who  knew  Crispi  personally  for  years,  recently  declared  him  to 
have  been  the  ablest  statesman  in  Europe  since  the  death  of  Bis- 
marck. Crispi,  he  said,  was  "the  only  absolutely  honest  and 
patriotic  Italian  statesman  since  Cavour. " 

Signor  Crispi,  who  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  when  he  died, 
was  a   Sicilian  by  birth,  and  received   his  political  education  in 

the  early  days  of  the 
risorgimento,  when 
Cavour  was  reorgan- 
izing the  disordered 
fragments  of  Italy 
into  the  new  united 
kingdom.  He  rose 
to  national  promi- 
nence d  u  ring  the 
reign  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and 
was  minister  of  the 
i  nterior  and  pre- 
mier. His  greatest 
achievement  w  a  s 
the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  of 
which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther.au  achievement 
which  has  gained 
for  him  the  title  of 
the  Italian  Bis- 
marck. The  ill-starred  African  colonial  venture  of  Italy,  which 
culminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Italian  army  by 
Meiielik  of  Abyssinia,  in  1S96,  and  a  series  of  bank  scandals  in 
'Rome  in  which  he  was  reported  to  have  been  concerned,  rather 
clouded  his  reputation  during  his  last  few  years.  Signor  Crispi* S 
life,  says  the  Temps  (Paris),  was  a  rtsumi  of  contemporaneous 
Italian  history— "all  of  which  he  saw  and  most  of  which  he  was." 
The  Temps,  referring  to  the  part  played  by  him  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  declares  that  he  was  the  incarnation,  in  Italy,  of  that 
spirit  of  materialism,  of  blood  and  iron  and  thirst  tor  military 
glory,  which  Germany  had  in  Bismarck  and  England  is' now 
having  in  Chamberlain.  "Cavour  loved  peace  and  order;  Crispi 
conquest  and  aggrandizement.  Anew  ideal  of  force,  of  military 
grandeur  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  ideal  of  moral  grandeur 
and  peaceful  triumph  on  the  banks  of  both  the  Tiber  and  the 
Thames."  He  recalls,  says  the  'Temps,  in  conclusion,  one  of 
those  Renaissance  heroes  of  Plutarch  who  was  "so  clever,  so 
forceful,  and  yet  so  lacking  in  ideals."  An  anonymous  writer  in 
the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  condemns  the  late  statesman  severely 
for  bringing  about  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  ruined  his  country  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  says  this  writer. 
All  the  honest,  idealistic  convictions  of  his  youth  he  cast  aside 
at  the  dictates  of  personal  ambition.  The  attempt  of  Italy  "to 
support  the  dignity  of  a  first-class  power  on  the  resources  of  a 
fourth-class  one,  was  the  fault  of  Crispi,  and  it  has  been  the  ruin 
of  his  fatherland." 

Can  one  mention  a  single  political  act  in  all  of  Signor  Crispi' s 
ministerial  career  which  could  be  called  generous,  of  public  util- 
ity, or  of  a  really  durable  character:'     He  desired  a  general  Euro- 
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pean  war,  and  brought  about  international  combinations  which 
he  fondly  hoped  would  precipitate  such  a  war,  but  he  failed  mis 
erably.  He  dreamed  of  an  alliance  with  England,  but  never 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  He  thought  to  give  Italy  an 
empire  in  Africa,  and  only  involved  her  in  a  disgraceful  adven- 
ture. He  dreamed  of  making  his  country  the  equal  of  the  great- 
est military  powers,  and  by  his  ruinous  commercial  policy  he 
did  not  leave  her  any  means  of  sustaining  an  army." 

All  the  Berlin  journals  publish  appreciative  biographical 
notices.  The  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  says:  "  It  befits  us  in  this 
place  to  pay  a  tribute  of  grateful  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  a  great  Italian,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  king,  an  eager 
advocate  of  the  Central  European  alliance  of  peace,  and,  by 
conviction,  a  friend  of  Germany. "  The  National  Zeitung  main- 
tains that  by  universal  consent  Crispi  must  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  those  patriots  who  brought  about  Italian  unity  and  raised 
Italy  to  her  present  position  as  a  great  power.  In  Germany  it 
will  never  be  forgotten  that  Crispi,  till  he  drew  his  last  breath, 
was  the  most  determined  advocate  of  the  German  alliance.  Most 
journals  deal  with  the  intimate  personal  relations  that  were  es- 
tablished between  Bismarck  and  Crispi,  and  recall  the  saying  of 
the  great  Chancellor,  that  the  Italian  statesman  was  even  more 
hated  than  himself.  The  Kohiische  Zeitung  asserts  that  "Italy 
as  a  great  power  was  never  more  respected,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
never  more  hated,  on  the  other,  than  during  the  periods  when 
Francesco  Crispi  was  at  the  helm  of  the  state." 

Whatever  his  faults,  says  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  he  deserves 
that  respect  which  is  always  due  those  who  greatly  love  their 
country.  The  Iter  a  Id  (Montreal)  calls  him  the  "man  of  the 
hour,"  the  leader  who  had  to  come  when  his  country  needed  him 
— "dogmatic,  determined,  relentless,  unscrupulous,  a  man  of 
primitive  passions,  encountering  and  overcoming  others  of  his 
kind."  Italy  is  prospering  in  spite  of  the  materialistic  military 
school  represented  by  Crispi,  declare  Messrs.  King  and  Okey, 
in  a  recently  published  book.  The  kingdom,  they  believe,  will 
soon  surprise  Europe.  They  are  convinced  that,  "underneath 
the  slough  of  misgovernment  and  corruption  and  political  apathy 
there  is  a  rejuvenated  nation  instinct  with  the  qualities  that 
make  a  great  people." — Translations  made  jor  The  Literary 
Digesi  . 


A   STEP   TOWARD    PRESS    REFORM    IN    RUSSIA. 

UNDUE  importance  seems  to  have  been  attributed  in  the 
American  newspapers  to  the  recent  measure  of  press  re- 
form ordered  by  the  Czar.  In  Russia  few  editors  have  mani- 
fested any  enthusiasm  over  the  change.  Their  comments  are 
reserved,  but  while  they  express  gratitude  they  intimate  that  the 
favor  is  a  very  small  one  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  much  more 
radical  concessions.  The  new  law  relates  to  the  system  of 
"warnings."  Hitherto  a  warning  was  perpetual  in  duration. 
Once  given  it  was,  in  the  words  of  a  Russian  paper,  suspended 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  editor  and  his  paper  or  mag- 
azine, and  never  removed.  The  third  warning  carried  wilh  it 
temporary  or  permanent  prohibition  of  the  offending  periodical, 
and  the  revival  thereof  exposed  it  anew  to  the  danger  of  warn- 
ings. The  new  law  limits  the  force  of  these  warnings.  The 
first  is  to  be  in  effect  one  year,  and  the  editor  who  commits  no 
second  offense  within  that  year  starts  at  the  end  of  the  period 
with  a  clear  record.  If  a  second  warning  comes  within  the  same 
year,  the  effect  thereof  will  last  two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
appearance,  unless  a  third  one  intervenes  and  causes  suspension 
of  the  publication.  The  law  also  abrogates  all  warnings  heretor 
fore  given,  and  releases  some  papers  from  the  restraints  of  the 
preliminary  censorship.  Commenting  upon  this  reform,  the  St, 
Petersburg  Novosti  (which  had  been  warned  twice— twenty  and 
ten  years  ago  respectively)  says  : 

"  The  anomalous  condition  of  the  press  has  suffered  aggrava 
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tion  from  the  scheme  of  perpetual  warnings.  The  paper,  which 
had  two  warnings  hanging  over  it,  was  necessarily  overcautious 
and  timid,  and  often  refrained  from  expressing  honest  and  useful 
thoughts  of  the  utmost  orthodoxy,  becoming  quite  colorless  and 
lifeless.  And  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  oldest  and  best 
papers,  which  have  abundantly  proved  their  loyally  and  utility 
to  society  and  the  government.  The  newer  organs,  tho  less  re- 
sponsible and  less  necessary  to  the  country,  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, as  they  were  free  from  the  penalties  of  the  former,  less 
liberal  press  law  of  1864." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  remarks  that  the  per- 
petual warning  system  put  the  press  in  the  same  category  with 
the  gravest  political  criminals  and  parricides,  as  these  alone,  un- 
der the  law,  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  time-limit  to 
penalties.  It  points  out  that  the  worst  features  of  the  press  code 
— suspension  with  the  third  warning — remains  in  full  force.  It 
recognizes,  however,  that  the  measure  is  something  of  a  relief. 
The  weekly  IXcdie/ya  (Moscow),  however,  is  not  inclined  to  go 
even  so  far  as  this.  It  points  out  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to 
the  shield,  and  that  the  new  system  has  considerable  danger 
within  itself.  The  old  law  was  stringent,  it  says,  but  only  on 
paper,  for  the  government  was  reluctant  to  give  warnings  in 
view  of  their  serious  consequences.  The  penalty  was  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and,  in  fact,  for  some  time  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
it  continues,  that  the  milder  law  will  revive  the  practise  of  giv- 
ing warnings  for  trivial  causes,  and  the  last  state  of  the  press 
may  be  worse  than  the  first.  A  definite  law.  it  says,  safeguard- 
ing the  press  and  regulating  the  issue  of  warnings  is  indispen- 
sable.—  Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


COMMENTS   ON   THE   DEATH    OF  THE 
EMPRESS   FREDERICK. 

T  NEASY  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  "  is  the  sub- 
^-'  stance  of  the  European  press  comment  upon  the  death  of 
the  Dowager  Empress  of  Germany.  There  is  no  dissent  from 
the  tribute  to  her  personal  worth  and  womanly  character,  and 
general  sympathy  and  respect  is  expressed  for  the  courage  and 
patience  she  displayed  during  her  unhappy  later  years.  Despite 
her  close  identification  with  German  life  and  thought  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  present  German  Emperor,  the 
press  of  the  Fatherland  couches  its  respectful  tributes  to  her 
character  in  much  the  same  terms  as  tho  speaking  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  and  British  journals  declare  that  she  was  always  an 
English  princess.  The  hostility  at  court  which  embittered  her 
life  began  with  the  open  enmity  of  Bismarck,  who  resented  her 
protest  against  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  She  was  responsi- 
ble, he  held,  for  the  English  influence  which  was  reported  to  be 
at  work  in  Berlin  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  Reichs- 
anzeig-er  (Berlin),  the  official  organ  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, preserves  a  diplomatic  silence  as  to  the  public  and  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  late  Empress,  and  limits  its  comments  to  her 
work  in  the  popularizing  of  science  and  art.  The  warm  interest 
which  she  took  in  art  in  particular,  savs  the  Reichsanzeiger, 
was  "sustained  by  an  exceedingly  fine  faculty  of  appreciation, 
and  she  constantly  promoted  the  cause  of  art  with  her  entire 
sympathy."  In  an  equal  degree  she  devoted  her  attention  to 
works  of  mercy  and  of  charity,  "to  those  endeavors  which  have 
for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes 
and  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  in  these 
spheres  her  efforts  were  crowned  with  splendid  success."  The 
Kdlnische  Zeitung  and  other  semi-official  journals  comment  in 
the  same  vein.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  declares  that  for 
these  works  of  womanly  goodness  her  name  will  be  held  by  Ger- 
mans in  everlasting  grateful  remembrance.  Viennese  journals 
express  admiration  for  her  liberal,  progressive  views.  She  was 
the  real  consort  of  the  late  Emperor,  says  the  Neue  Freie  Presse. 


"Both  aimed  at  the  highest  ideals  and  were  animated  by  the 
same  aims  of  progress  and  culture." 

The  press  of  France  generally  expresses  sincere  admiration  for 
the  character  of  the  Empress.  The  Temps  (Paris)  declares  that 
France  will  never  forget  her  protest  which,  while  it  was  not 
wholly  effectual,  prevented  much  of  the  horror  which  might  have 
followed  von  Moltke's  order  to  bombard  Paris.  Of  all  the  Eng- 
lish princesses,  says  the  Temps,  she  most  resembled  her  fatl 
She  had  his  "quick  and  clear  intelligence,  his  liberal  tempera- 
ment, his  interest  in  politics,  his  perseverance,  and,  above  all 
his  conscience."  "She  dies  in  Germany,  respected,  honored— 
and  a  stranger."     She  was  one  of  those  characters  of  which  the 
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Almighty    seems    very   careful,    says    the  Journal   ties    Debats 
(Paris),  as  He  sends  so  few  of  them  to  earth. 

She  was  a  liberal  princess  and  born  to  rule,  says  The  Spec- 
tator (London),  and  it  was  the  subordinate  position  which  she 
occupied  in  common  with  all  German  women  that  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  her  unhappiness.  Referring  to  her  long  quarrel 
with  Bismarck,    'The  Spectator  says: 

"She  was  a  liberal  princess,  and  to  the  old  servants  of  the 
dynasty  such  a  character  was  as  unintelligible  as  Carlyle  found 
'a  Jacobin  prince  of  the  blood.'  Armored  as  she  was  in  her 
birth-rank,  in  which  even  German  heralds  could  find  no  flaw, 
and  in  the  devotion  of  her  husband,  she  might  still,  however, 
have  lived  down  the  acrid  criticism  of  Berlin,  and  have  been  as 
popular  as  Queen  Louisa,  but  that  the  irony  of  her  fate  matched 
her  against  the  most  successful  statesman  of  our  age,  who  de- 
tested parliamentarism,  disliked  brightness  in  women,  and 
loathed  the  'English  ideas'  which  had  made  a  state  great  tho 
governed  by  an  unregimented  people.  He  dreaded  their  infec- 
tious quality,  and  fought  the  crown  princess  almost  as  an 
enemy." 

Her  unpopularity  in  Germany,  says  The  Guardian  (Manches- 
ter),  was  entirely  due  to  her  liberal  idea.-,  which  were  then  re- 
garded as  distinctively  and  peculiarly  English. 

"Her  example  and  her  influence  were  thrown  on  the  side  of  a 
higher  and  fuller  conception  of  what  is  due  to  women  and  from 
women  than  was  common  in  Germany  in  her  youth,  or.  for  that 
matter,  at  the  present  day.      Like  her  husband  she  was  suspected 
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of  liberal  and  humanitarian  leanings,  and  on  both  counts  she 
was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  men  of  'blood  and  iron.'  In  Dr. 
Busch's  accounts  of  Bismarck's  tabletalk  we  see  how  the  Chan- 
cellor chafed  under  the  humanitarian  restrictions  which  'Eng- 
lish '  sentiment  placed  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  France. 
Other  times,  other  manners.  The  Empress  Frederick  belonged 
to  a  bygone  generation,  in  which  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  was  held  a  noble  aim  and  one 
especially  clear  to  Englishmen." 

She  was  a  born  ruler  who  was  denied  scope  to  rule,  says  The 
Saturday  Review  (London).  It  may  be,  says  this  journal  fur- 
ther, that  her  claims  to  the  notice  of  history  are  not  less  remark- 
able than  Bismarck's. 

"She  taught  her  son  to  develop  the  wide  tastes  which  he  inher- 
ited from  her.  Through  her  Germany  has  rid  itself  of  some  part 
of  its  grosser  Philistinism,  and  not  a  little  through  her  teaching 
the  naturalness  of  the  alliance  between  Britain  and  Germany  is 
slowly  becoming  a  political  creed."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary   Digest. 


FOREIGN    COMMENT    ON    THE    STEEL     STRIKE. 

FOREIGN  observers  of  the  great  steel  strike  generally  proph- 
esy only  disaster  to  American  industry  from  the  productive 
loss  already  incurred,  no  matter  what  the  final  outcome  may  be. 
A  number  of  the  continental  European  journals  apparently  find 
comfort  for  European  trade  in  the  assumed  setback  Uncle  Sam 
has  received.  It  may  give  America's  closest  competitors  in  the 
Old  World  a  brief  breathing  spell,  says  the  lndependance  Beige 
(Brussels).  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  and  values  involved 
is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  says  the  Kreuz-Zeituiig  (Ber- 
lin). The  strike  shows  I  hat  the  great  capitalists  are  not  the 
kings  they  imagined  themselves  to  be.  The  laboring  men  aim 
at  demonstrating  that  they  are  the  real  lords  of  the  earth.  It  is 
the  first  sign  of  the  approaching  reign  of  labor  demagogy  in 
America.  The  Times  (London)  contrasts  trades-unionism  in 
England  with  American  labor  organizations,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former.     It  says  : 

"The  strength  of  our  unions  lies  in  sheer  obstruction.      They 
do  not  so  much  obtain  active  control  for  themselves  as  hamper 


and  curtail  the  control  of  the  masters.  As  the  result  of  their  set- 
tled policy  of  restriction  and  obstruction,  English  industry  has  to 
face  the  competition  of  the  world  with  one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back.  In  every  direction  the  unions  operate  to  curtail  effective 
output.  Their  power  to  do  this  depends  upon  the  invincible 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  rules  of  political  economy  which  dis- 
tinguishes many  English  workmen." 

The  American  workman,  continues  The  Times,  is  better  in- 
formed. He  may  strike  for  higher  wages,  but  he  "does  not  in- 
sist upon  equal  rewards  for  the  competent  and  the  incompetent, 
nor  does  he  believe  that  the  way  to  improve  his  position  is  delib- 
erately to  coerce  the  better  man  into  equality  of  production  with 
the  worse." 

It  says  in  conclusion  : 

"Our  unions  teach,  and  our  workmen  believe,  that  a  man  who 
does  more  than  the  minimum  of  work  takes  away  the  employ- 
ment of  some  one  else.  That  blighting  and  immoral  creed  has 
no  hold  upon  American  workmen.  They  expect  and  obtain  high 
wages,  which,  however,  are  not  relatively  so  high  as  they  appear 
to  people  in  this  country.  But,  whatever  they  get,  they  give 
value  for  the  "money.  Each  man  does  his  best  and  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  results  ;  while  here,  so  far  as  the  unions  get  their  way, 
each  man  has  to  adhere  to  an  average  output  calculated  to  suit 
mediocrity  or  even  incapacity.  That  is  why  union  leaders  do 
not  obtain  in  America  the  pernicious  power  to  thwart  enterprise 
that  they  relentlessly  wield  in  this  country,  and  that  is  why  they 
have  less  chance  there  than  here  of  dictating  to  the  owners  of 
businesses  how  those  businesses  shall  be  carried  on." 

The  Daily  Wit  lit  ss  (Montreal)  claims  that  a  prolonged  fight 
between  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States  would  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  Europe.      It  says: 

"It  is  because  the  ablest  men  go  into  the  armyr  as  officers  and 
only  the  second-rate  engage  in  commerce  on  the  European  con- 
tinent that  the  Old  World  is  lagging  behind  in  the  race.  In 
America  'soldiering'  has  never  been  popular  in  the  European 
sense,  and  the  brightest  minds  have  employed  themselves  in  in- 
ventions and  trade.  But  a  war  fought  to  the  bitter  end  between 
the  '  billion-dollar  trust'  and  its  vast  army  of  employees  would 
affect  the  entire  commerce  of  America  disastrously  and  retard 
her  progress  indefinitely." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


POLISH    VICTORIES   OVER   GERMANY. 

THE  Polish  journals  of  this  country  are  rejoicing  over  the 
triumphs  in  art  and  science  achieved  in  Germany  by  their 
compatriots.  While  German  papers  are  full  of  articles  demon- 
strating the  necessity  of  throttling  the  Poles,  says  the  Dziennik 
Narodowy  (Polish  National  Daily,  Chicago),  these  very  same 
papers,  rn  their  news  columns,  are  citing  facts  which  prove  the 
inexhaustible  force  of  the  Polish  spirit,  and  how  vain  is  the  per- 
secution which  is  carried  on  in  Europe  against  the  Polish  peo- 
ple.    The  German  correspondent  of  this  journal  says: 

"Up  to  the  present  only  a  few  of  Sienkiewicz's  works  were 
translated  into  German.  The  public,  however,  began  to  demand 
more  and  more,  so  that  now  a  publishing  house  of  Leipsic  is  un- 
dertaking the  publication  of  all  his  works.  It  is.  a  curious  thing 
that  the  collective  publication  of  Sienkiewicz  in  German  will 
begin  with  'The  Knights  of  the  Cross,'  in  which  the  author  has 
represented  with  such  vividness  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the 
Germans.  Despite  the  unpleasant  memories  in  Sienkiewicz's 
work,  all  the  German  papers  are  launching  out  into  praises  of  the 
author,  and  even  such  journals  as  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
and  Echo  (thoroughly  Hakatist* papers)  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Sienkiewicz  is  the  most  eminent  writer  of  our  day." 

German  appreciation  for  Polish  music  is  also  manifesting  itself 


THE    AMERICAN    INVASION 

—  Wahre Jacob  Stuttgart. 


*  Hakatism  is  the  term  applied  by  the  Poles  to  the  coercive  measures  of 
the  Prussian  Government.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Bismarck,  and  the 
name  is  a  combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  three  prominent  advocates  of 
coercion — Hahnemann,  Kenneman,  and  Tiedemann. 
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in  the  press.  Speaking  of  the  presentation,  in  Dresden,  of  Pad- 
erewski's  new  opera,  "Manru,"  the  correspondent  says  that  it 
met  with  "a  gigantic  success,  and  all  papers  asserted  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  epoch,  even  the  Hakatist  papers  rendering  hom- 
age to  the  Polish  musician."  Not  long  since,  he  continues,  these 
same  papers  warmly  praised  W.  Kossak,  one  of  the  best  modern 
Polish  painters.  In  science,  too,  the  Poles  have  a  representa- 
tive, "for  whom  the  Germans  feel  such  honor  that  their  papers 
are  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on 
Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  He  is- the  celebrated  trav- 
eler and  scientist,  John  Kubary,  who  explored  the  Pelew,  Mul- 
grave,  Caroline,  and  Samoan  Islands." 

Poland  will  never  die,  concludes  the  correspondent,  when  she 
can  achieve  such  triumphs  as  these. 

"  We  are  stronger  and  stronger  in  spirit,  and  we  have  more  and 
more  certainty  of  gaining  the  final  victory  over  the  brutal  as- 
cendency of  Prussian  and  Muscovite  myrmidons.  Formerly, 
when  physical  force  was  the  deciding  agent  in  the  contests  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  we  routed  the  Germans  garbed  in 
the  cloaks  of  Knights  of  the  Cross,  at  Plowce,  at  Griinwald,  at 
Tannenberg,  and  at  other  places.  To-day,  when  the  force  of  the 
fist  is  passing  more  and  more  rapidly  into  the  shade  of  histori- 
cal relics — when,  instead,  the  force  of  the  spirit  constitutes  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  chief  value  among  peoples, — we  are 
gaining  one  victory  after  another  over  our  adversaries  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  sink  in 
hopeless  despair  over  the  national  fall  ;  we  need  not  lay  down 
our  arms  before  our  foes.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  look  with 
pride  into  the  future,  as  our  gigantic  forces  and  abundant  re- 
sources allow  the  Polish  community  not  only  to  keep  pace  with 
other  nations  in  the  lists  of  modern  contests,  but  even  to  outstrip 
them  and  win." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COOPERATIVE   INDUSTRY    LEGALIZED    IN 

RUSSIA. 

IN  view  of  the  participation  by  factory  workmen  in  the  recent 
student  demonstrations  and  disturbances  in  the  Russian 
university  towns,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Government 
has  just  extended  full  legal  recognition  and  sanction  to  the 
artiel,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  institutions 
that  the  Russian  people  have  developed.  The  artiel,  like  the 
ffttr,  or  village  commune,  is  regarded  by  the  social  reformers  as 
a  safeguard  against  capitalism  and  plutocracy,  and  the  conser- 
vatives have  been  supposed  to  view  it  with  distinct  hostility. 
The  niir  is  in  process  of  decay,  and  the  Government  is  contem- 
plating its  abolition  in  favor  of  individual  ownership  of  land  in 
fee  simple.  Communal  ownership  is  believed  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  agricultural  progress  and  the  development  of  initiative  and 
enterprise,  and  even  the  Liberal  press  is  divided  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  governmental  protection  and  encouragement  of  it.  But 
the  artiel — that  is,  associations  of  workmen  for  industrial  under- 
takings where  the  profits  of  the  employer  and  contractor  are  real- 
ized and  divided  by  the  members  themselves,  who  choose  their 
foremen  and  leaders— is  deemed  a  progressive  institution  which 
may  mitigate  the  evils  of  capitalism  and  prevent  exploitation  of 
labor  by  employers.  The  new  law  regulates  the  formation  of 
these  associations,  but  imposes  no  restriction  upon  their  self- 
government  or  their  cooperative  feature.  There  is  a  man  in 
Russia,  N.  B.  Levitsky,  who  (tho  a  member  of  the  higher 
classes)  has  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  and  encourage- 
ment of  artiets.  lie  is  reported  to  have  organized  a  large  num- 
ber, and  all  are  flourishing.  Interviewed  by  the  Russky  Listok 
of  Moscow,  he  has  made  the  following  statements: 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  a  workman  to  have  saved  any  capital 
in  order  to  join  an  art/el.  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be 
skilled  in  his  trade  and  honest.  The  artiel  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wage-workers  themselves.  Its  members  are  their 
own  masters.      All  the  earnings  go  into  the  common  treasury  and 


are  subsequently  divided,  each  receiving  a  share  corresponding 
to  the  value  of  his  work.  The  profits  of  the  contractor  are  thus 
saved,  and  the  middleman  is  dispensed  with.  Owners  and  em- 
ployers who  have  jobs  for  labor  deal  with  the  elected  head  of  the 
artiel,  and  the  association  makes  a  contract  for  the  performance 
of  the  given  task.  If  the  artiets  accumulate  capital,  their  field 
of  operations  is  widened,  and  they  are  enabled  to  take  contracts 
involving  outlays.     But  they  can  start  on  a  small  scale. 

"Society  is  a  beneficiary  of  this  cooperation,  for  the  cost  of 
buildings  and  goods  is  lessened,  the  contractors'  profit  not  going 
entirely  to  labor,  but  being  retained  in  part  by  the  capitalist  or 
the  consuming  public.  The  artiel  sells  its  products  cheaper 
than  employers  of  labor.  As  for  the  Government,  it  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  and  benefits  by 
everything  which  reduces  poverty,  dependence,  and  idleness. 
Cooperative  production  means  happier  and  more  comfortable  life 
for  the  workman." 

The  law  provides  for  incorporation  and  pecuniary  responsibil- 
ity of  these  associations.  It  is  suggested  by  certain  writers  that 
the  state  might  advance  money  to  the  artiets  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  just  as  it  advances  money  to  landowners.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Strikes  in  Germany. — The  German  Government  pub- 
lishes annually  an  accurate  report  of  the  strikes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  empire.  The  Reichsanzeiger.  the  govern- 
mental organ  of  Berlin,  has  just  given  the  data  for  1900,  from 
which  we  condense  the  following: 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  begun  in  Germany  1,492 
strikes  (of  which,  however,  48  were  really  an  inheritance  from 
the  preceding  year)  and  1,433  strikes  were  brought  to  an  end. 
By  these  strikes  7,740  different  business  concerns  were  affected 
and  298,819  persons,  and  of  these  persons  46,782  were  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  2,733  strikes  resulted  in  the  complete 
closing  of  the  concerns  affected,  and  in  the  others  only  portions 
were  closed.  In  the  concerns  completely  closed  there  were 
employed,  in  all,  142,842  people.  Of  these  21,641  were  under 
twenty-one.  In  those  concerns  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  plant 
was  affected  52,904  persons  were  employed,  with  7,527  under 
twenty-one.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  striking  at  one  and 
the  same  time  was  122,803.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  no  less 
than  243  new  strikes  were  begun,  to  which,  however,  are  to  be 
added  29  from  the  preceding  year,  while  203  strikes  were  con- 
cluded. Of  these  203  strikes,  44  can  lie  said  to  have  ended  suc- 
cessfully and  112  failed,  and  this  is  about  the  average  ratio  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  were  but  few  "  lockouts  "  in  Germany,  the 
report  for  the  first  quarter  of  1901  giving  only  5  of  these,  affect- 
ing 1,325  working-people.  Three  of  these  were  successful  and 
two  failures. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  Swiss  census,  says  the  Reiite  Scit'ntifiqxe  (i'aris), 
the  number  ot  inhabitants  of  the  republic  speaking  German  has  decreased 
since  1S88  from  714  per  1,000  inhabitants  to  697,  while  those  speaking  French 
have  grown  from  21S  to  330,  those  speaking  Italian  from  53  to  67,  and  those 
speaking  Romansch  have  decreased  from  13  to  12.  The  decrease  in  the 
German-speaking  population  is  absolute  in  Neufchatel.  where  there  has 
been  a  falling-off  of  5,000  Today  Switzerland  counts  2.319,105  speakers  of 
German,  733,220  French,  222,247  Italian.  38,677  Romansch.  and  14.087  speak- 
ing some  foreign  tongue.  The  speakers  of  Romansch  have  decreased  ab- 
solutely 1.5  per  cent. 

With  the  appointment  of  Count  Gilbert  Hohenwart  von  Gerlachstein  as 
Austro-IIungarian  Minister  to  Mexico,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years.  Austria  had 
had  no  relations  with  Mexico  since  1S67.  when  Maximilian,  brother  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  was  shot.  The  Witness  'Montreal)  refers  to  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  Mexican  monarchy  and  the  court-martial  of  Maxi- 
milian as  one  of  the  worst  blunders  of  modern  times,  altho.  it  points  out, 
since  that  time  Mexico  has  been  a  republic  more  in  name  than  in  fact 
l'ortirio  Diaz,  under  whom  Mexico  has  prospered  for  twenty-six  years,  "is 
a  sovereign  in  all  except  in  name  and  in  succession  "     Th<  .■■•■  Corre- 

ipondenz  (Vienna)  thinks  that   it  will  be  of  but  little   use    for   Austria  and 
Mexico  to  agree  on  a  consular  and   1  on  treaty,  as  Mexico's  foreign 

relations  ai  e  more  than  likely  to  lie  interfered  with   by  the  United    S 
"under  the  motive  oi  the  Monroe  Doctrine  fanaticism." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    HOUSE   OF    ROTHSCHILD. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
a  very  important  financial  center,  but  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  foremost  banking-house 
of  modern  times — the  Rothschilds.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the 
great  establishment  had  its  modest  beginning,  and  since  rising 
to  affluence  and  power  and  extending  its  operations  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  the  ancient  seat  has  never  been  abandoned.  The 
following  facts  regarding  tbe  origin  and  development  of  the 
Rothschild  house  are  taken  from  the  August  issue  of  The  Bank- 
ers' Magazine  (New  York)  : 

The  founder  of  the  house  was  Mayer  Anselm  (1743-1S12),  the 
son  of  Anselm  Moses  Bauer,  a  small  Jewish  merchant  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  His  father  wished  him  to  become  a  rabbi,  but 
he  preferred  business,  and  ultimately  set  up  as  a  money-lender 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Red  Shield"  (Rothschild)  in  the  Frankfort 
Judeugasse.  He  negotiated  his  first  great  government  loan  with 
Denmark  in  1802,  and  his  transactions  on  behalf  of  William, 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  were  so  profitable  that  when  he  died  ten 
years  later  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  left  behind  him  five 
sons,  and  branches  of  the  business  were  established  in  Vienna, 
London,  Paris,  and  Naples,  each  being  in  charge  of  one  of  the  sons. 
The  third  of  these  brothers,  Nathan  Mayer,  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  financial  genius  of  the  family  and  the  chief  orig- 
inator of  the  transactions  which  have  created  for  the  house  its 
unexampled  position  in  the  financial  world.  He  came  to  Man 
Chester  about  1800  to  act  as  a  purchaser  of  manufactured  goods 
for  his  father  ;  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  found  full  scope  for  his  financial  genius.  The 
boldness  and  skill  of  his  transactions,  which  caused  him  at  first 
to  be  regarded  as  rash  and  unsafe  by  the  leading  banking  firms 
and  financial  merchants,  latterly  awakened  their  admiration  and 
envy.      By   the  employment  of  carrier-pigeons  and    fast-sailing 

boats  of  his  own  for 
the  transmission  of 
news,  he  was  able  to 
utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  his  spe- 
cial sources  of  infor- 
mation, while  noone 
was  a  greater  adept 
in  the  art  of  promot- 
ing the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  stocks. 

The  colossal  influ- 
ence of  the  house 
dates  from  an  oper- 
ation of  his  in  1810. 
In  that  year  Wel- 
lington made  some- 
drafts  w  h  i  c  li  the 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h  Govern- 
ment could  not 
meet ;  these  were 
purchased  by  Roths- 
child at  a  liberal 
d  i  sco  u  11 1,  and  re- 
newed to  the  Gov- 
ern m  cut,  w  hich 
finally  redeemed  at 
par.  From  this  time  the  house  became  asociated  with  the  allied 
powers  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  it  being  chiefly  through 
it  that  they  were  able  to  negotiate  loans  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Rothschild  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
his  all  being  virtually  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  to 
have  watched  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day  with  fevei 
eagerness.  Being  able  to  transmit  to  London  private  informa- 
tion of  the  allied  success  several  hours  before  it  reached  t  he- 
public,  he  secured  an  immense  profit  by  the  purchase  of  stock, 
which  had  been  greatly  depressed  on  account  of  the  news  of 
Blucher's  defeat  two  days  previous. 


I.i'HIi   NATHAN    KOTHSCHIIJ), 
Head  cf  the  London  House. 


BAKON   GUSTAVE   DE    ROTHSCHILD 

Head  of  the  Paris  House. 


Rothschild  was  the  first  to  popularize  foreign  loans  in  Britain 
by  fixing  the  rate  in  sterling  money  and  making  the  dividends 
payable  in  London  and  not  in  foreign  capitals.  Latterly  he  be- 
came the  financial  agent  of  nearly  every  civilized  government. 
It  is  said  that  since 
1S15  the  Rothschilds 
have  raised  for  Great 
Britain  alone  more 
than  $1,000,000,000 ; 
for  Austria,  $250,- 
000,000 ;  for  Prussia, 
$200,000,000;  for 
France,  $400,000,- 
000  ;  for  Italy,  $300,- 
000,000;  for  Russia, 
$1  2  5.000,000  ;  for 
Brazil,  $70,000,000. 

In  1S95  they  took 
$15,000,000  of  the 
Februar y  loan  of  the 
United  States 
through  the  Bel- 
mont-Morgan syndi- 
cate. 

There  are  at  pres- 
ent living  eleven 
barons  of  the  Roths- 
child name.  Of 
these  Nathaniel,  Al- 
fred, and  Leopold 
are  located  in  Lon- 
don ;  Gustav,  Edward,  Adolphe,  and  James  are  in  Paris,  and 
Nathaniel,  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  head  of  the  house 
in  Vienna. 

"Maintaining  an  identity  as  unchangeable  as  the  Hebrew  race 
to  which  they'  belong,  and  with  purposes  as  inflexible  as  the 
ruler  of  Russia,  and  a  policy  as  far-seeing  as  the  Church  of 
Rome."  says  Tlie  Bankers'  Magazine,  "the  Rothschilds  have 
steadily  built  up  the  prestige  of  their  name  until  it  now  outranks 
that  of  any  other,  while  their  fortune  has  grown  year  by  year 
until  it  has  attained  to  colossal  figures.  Those  who  have  a  tal- 
ent for  guessing  have  set  the  actual  sum  at  two  thousand  million 
dollars,  but  until  some  member  of  the  firm  displays  a  confiden- 
tial mood,  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture  must  remain  unver- 
ified. Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  its  vastness  is  undoubted, 
and  the  accumulations  of  a  century  and  a  half  are  being  swelled 
each  hour  by  innumerable  tributes  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world." 

CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 

Gifts  to  Colleges. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest: 

In  your  list  of  "Unprecedented  Gifts  to  Colleges"  (LITERARY  DIGEST, 
vol.  xxiii.,  Xo.  2,  p.  35),  Southern  institutions  of  learning  are  conspicuous 
mainly  by  their  absence.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  the  Women's  Department  of  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  has  received  very  recently,  in  time  for  announce- 
ment at  the  last  commencement,  a  bequest  of  about  $2,000,000.  by  the  will 
of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Xewcomb.  W.  B.  SMITH. 

Ni  w  Orleans. 

Is  Mozoomdar  a  Christian? 

Editor  of  Tut.  Literary  Digest: 

In  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  for  July  6,  in  the  article  entitled  "A  Modem 
Hindu  Saint,"  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar  is  called  a  Christian.  As  one 
who  has  met  Mozoomdar  in  person,  who  has  heard  him  speak  and  who  has 
read  his  published  works,  I  can  not  allow  this  statement  to  pass  uncor- 
rected. Mozoomdar  is  not  a  Christian,  unless  Christianity  can  be  identi- 
fied with  universal  religion,  and  unless  belief  in  the  living  God  is  all  that 
■  quired  nowadays  to  make  one  a  Christian.  A  great  deal  more  used  to 
be  required  at  one  time,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  great  deal  less  Mozoom- 
dar is  a  member  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  in  India.  He  was  a  life-long  friend 
and  disciple  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  whose  life  he  wrote.  In  the  latter 
work  Mozoomdar  himself  speaks  of  the  orthodox  Christian  missionaries  in 
these  words:  "Their  own  Trinitarian  orthodoxy  was  so  bigoted,  their 
teachings  were  so  intimately  akin  to  the  exploded  farrago  of  Hindu  dog- 
matism, their  intolerance  was  so  excessive,  so  unsympathetic,  their  denun- 
ciations of  the  national  religion  were  so  violent  and  sweeping,  that  as 
religious  men  and  reformers  they  shared  very  nearly  the  same  criticism 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  less  enlightened  apostles  of  the  native  faith." 

Nantucket,  Mass.  .'•  v   Meyi  k. 
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LIBRARIAN    WANTED! 

A  wide-awake  intelligent  man  or  woman  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  to  organize  branches  of  The  Parmelee 
New  Book  Home  Delivery  Library.    A  magnificent  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  up-to-date  work 

of  great  importance,  which  appeals  to  every  Book  Lover. 


m 

\ 
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Andrew  'Carnegie. 

HE   munificence  of  Andrew    Carnegie   has   led   to  the   establishment  of    Public    Libraries 

throughout  the  country.     The  interest  created  in  this  library  movement  has  spread  over 

the  entire  land  and  there   is  scarcely   a   town  where  the  subject  of  organizing  a   public 

library  has  not  been  agitated.     It  is  not  practicable,  however,  in   every  town  to   erect   a 

building  and  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  caring  for  a  large  collection  of  books. 

The  beginning  must   be  small  and   the   interest  of  the  people   in    the   library  movement 

increased  until  the  public  library  becomes  the  outgrowth.     With  this  idea  in  mind  an  organization 

was  started  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  forming  library  clubs  of  those  who  would  purchase  their 

own  books   and  circulate  them   among  the  members.     This  concern,  known  as   The   Parmelee 

Library,  has  from  this  beginning,  developed  a  New  Book  Home  Delivery  System  which  now  covers 

all  sections  of  the  country  and  is  rapidiy  growing,  rivaling  the  famous   Mudie   Library  of  London, 

The  growth  of  this  work  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  Parmelee  Library  wishes  to  extend  the  service  until  there  is  a  Parmelee  New  Book  Home 
Delivery  Station  organized  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  United  States.  The  adaptability  of  the 
system  to  the  needs  of  even  the  greatest  cities  having  the  best  of  public  library  facilities,  as  well  to 
the  community  with  inferior  public  service,  is  shown  through  the  registered  circulation  in  Boston 
and  Chicago  since  November  of  last  year  of  over  25,000  volumes  of  the  popular  new  books.  None 
of  the  following  advantages  are  afforded  under  the  usual  public  library  service. 

1 .  Members  can  get  the  books  they  want  hi  every  branch  of  literature,  without  delay  or  inconvenience.  No  book  is 
too  new  to  be  included  in  the  library.  Thus  in  fiction  we  find  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,''  "The  Crisis,"  "  The  Octopus," 
"  Graustark,"  "  The  Puppet  Crown,''  etc.  No  waiting  for  a  book.  The  Parmelee  Library  buys  enough  copies  to 
meet  the  demand. 

2.  The  books  are  always  neat,  clean  and  inviting.     As  soon  as  a  book  is  soiled  it  is  replaced  by  a  clean  copy. 

3.  The  books  can  be  kept  as  long  as  desired.     No  fines.     No  red  tape. 

4.  Members  can  take  one,  two,  four  or  more  books  a  week  ;  also  copies  0/  any  of  the  sixty  leading-  magazines  ; 
thus  supplying  the  entire  reading  for  the  family. 

5    The  books  are  delivered  at  your  door  and  called  for  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  6.  A  weekly  book  list,  giving  names  and  descriptions  of  new  books  added  to  the  library,  is 

regularly  sent  to  members.     7.  A  250  page  catalog,  itself  a  work  of  typographical  excellence,  is  furnished  members  free. 

In  the  usual  public  library  none  of  the  above  advantages  are  offered,  and,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  perfected  Parmelee  Libraries  are 
meeting  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  largest  cities,  having  the  best  public  library  facilities. 

WE  WANT  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN.  The  work  is  one  of  refinement  and  affords  an  agreeable  occupation  for  any  man  or  woman  who 
seeks  a  high-class  appointment.  To  enroll  names  of  those  interested  who  wish  to  join,  to  superintend  the  weekly  receipt  of  books,  and  their  delivery  by  messengers  to  the  patrons' 
homes — these  are  the  duties.  We  do  not  need  experienced  men  or  women,  but  those  with  education  and  refinement,  as  well  as  grit  and  energy,  and  who  will  follow  our  instructions 
to  the  letter.  If  a  person  can  only  give  a  portion  of  his  or  her  time,  the  work  can  be  confined  to  managing  the  Library  in  one's  own  town.  Ladies  of  the  highest  standing  in  cities 
all  over  the  country  are  organizing  clubs  of  25  to  100  members  and  rendering  a  favor  to  their  friends.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  persons  possessing  these  qualifications 
and  who  are  open  for  an  engagement,  either  as  a  local  Organizer  or  as  traveling  Director. 

These  positions  are  open  to  only  one  person  in  each  town.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  any  reader  of  this  notice  who  may  be  interested  to  make  application  at  once. 
Such  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  permanent  and  desirable  position  is  seldom  offered. 

THE      PARMELEE      LIBRARY,      Main   Office,    1841    &    1843  Wabash   Avenue,   CHICAGO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $75,000.00.  Also  BOSTON,  PORTLAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  DES  MOINES.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISVILLE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS. 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Blind. 

By  Makian  Wahnf.r  Wildman. 

This  much  I  know.  Before  the  sky  grew  dark, 
When  died  the  sunlight  like  a  candle  blown, 

And  left  my  soul  to  strain  and  grope  and  hark, 
A  captive,  locked  in  some  black  tower  alone  ; 

Before  the  curtain  fell  that  shut  me  out 
From  all  that  I  had  been — all  I  hoped  to  be, — 

There  was  a  glad  green  world,  a  joyous  shout 
Of  strong  winds  blowing  o'er  a  laughing  sea  ; 

And  there  were  green-fold  fields  of  heading  wheat. 
That  ran  and  rippled  in  the  passing  breeze  ; 

And  there  were  frail  pink  roses,  wild  and  sweet  ; 
And  there  were  mist-blue  hills  and  tossing  trees  ; 

And  over  all,  a  brooding  heaven  blue, 
Where  martins  circled  in  the  sunset  light. 

And  where  the  crying  killdees  flashed  and  flew, 
And   great   stars  shot   their  glory  through  the 
night. 

All  this  I  know.     And  for  the  power  divine 
To  dream  such  pictures  on  the  midnight  walls 

Of  this  unwindowed  prison-tomb  of  mine, 
I  bless  the  Hand  from  which  the  blessing  falls. 

I  am  content,  O  God,  content  to  know 
The  sky  still  shines  above  my  sightless  eyes  ; 

That  tho  my  feet  down  darkened  pathways  go, 
Unseen,  the  Brightness  round  about  me  lies 

—In  August  Harper's  Magazine. 


Good   Lodgings  ! 

(From  the  French  of  Paul  Deroulede.  i 
Hey,  old  mother,  steady,  steady  ! 
I  was  warm  enough  already  ! 
You  may  let  the  fire  go  down  : 
Save  a  stick,  you  save  a  brown  ! 
Cold  I  was,  but  now  I'm  dry  ! 


She,  pretending  not  to  hear, 
Stokes,  and  rakes  the  ashes  clear  : 

"Warm  yourself,  my  soldier,  ay  !" 

Hey,  old  mother,  I've  enough  ! 
Keep  your  wine  and  ham  and  stuff  : 
I  had  some  soup  upon  the  way  : 
Won't  you  clear  the  cloth  away  ? 
It's  all  too  good  and  fine  for  me  ! 

Still  she  let's  my  protest  pass. 
Cuts  my  bread  and  fills  my  glass  : 

"Eat  you  well,  my  soldier,  see  !" 

Why  these  sheets,  good  mother,  why  ? 

No,  my  faith,  you  mustn't  !     I 

Said  the  stable  -where's  the  truss — 

The  bed  we  make  the  size  of  us  ? 

I'll  sleep  there  like  a  king  right  through — 

But  no  refusal  will  she  take, 

And  smooths  the  sheets,  the  bed  to  make  : 

"Go  to  bed,  my  soldier,  do  !  " 

Time  to  march— the  day  is  clear. 
So,  good-by.     But  what  is  here  ? 
My  knapsack's  heavier  than  human — 
Ah,  good  hostess,  dear  old  woman  ! 
Why  do  you  spoil  me  as  you  do  .' 

Then  said  the  good  ojd  woman,  half 
Inclined  to  cry.  and  half  to  laugh  : 

"My  boy,  my  boy's  a  soldier  too  :  " 

—  Translated  by  Bernard  .Wall. 


In  Tune. 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

Like  to  the  bee  that  saves  its  harbored  sweet 

From  summer's  feet, 

I  fain  would  draw  anew  from  evei  v  flower 

My  little  hour  ; 

Like  to  the  tree  that  cradles  sons  of  spring 

Yet  sees  each  thing 
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Fly  hence  and  leave  it  voiceless,  stripped  to  stand 
Neath  the  wind's  hand, 
I,  treasuring  some  harmony  once  strong- 
Even  unspoken  song — 
Tho  fluted  reed  be  silent,  June  be  past, 
Would  keep  the  heart  in  tune  until  the  last. 

—In  the  August  Cosmopolitan. 


The  Awakened  Giant. 

By  Ernf.st  Nf.al  Lyon. 
1  see  Chaldean  shepherds  count  the  stars, 

And  Cheops  rear  his  royal  pyramid  ; 
The  Roman  drive  his  clanging  battle-cars 

To  wreck  the  wonders  that  the  Grecian  did. 

"I  watched  them  grow  to  glory  and  decline. 
They  drink  the  common  cup  of  pygmy  men. 
But.  ah!     Another  destiny  is  mine!" 
(So  laughed  the  giant— giant  even  then  !) 

Serene  within  his  armor  of  Conceit, 
And  stupefied  by  Flattery  and  Power, 

Three  thousand  years  he  lay  in  slumber  sweet, 
While  crafty  enemies  abode  their  hour.  .  .  . 

The  Bear,  soft  creeping  through  the  unguarded 
wall, 

Has  clutched  a  province  with  his  greedy  paw. 
The  Eagle  hovers  o'er  the  palace  hall, 

And  cities  vanish  in  the  Lion's  maw. 

He  slumbers  ?    No  !  he  wakes  in  wild  surmise 
Of  peril  imminent  from  hidden  foe. 

Suspicion  glitters  in  his  narrow  eyes, 
And  Hatred  lightens  with  a  baleful  glow. 

Will  withes  subdue  the  Samson  of  the  East, 
Diplomacy  avail  to  hold  him  thrall  ? 

Beware.  O  Revelers  at  the  Nations'  Feast, 
Lest  he  pull  down  the  Temple  on  ye  all  ! 

—In  Harper's  Weekly. 


$10,285 

Story  Tellers* 

Tournament 


31  Cash  Prizes     sioo,  sias,  «i5o,  $200,  ss3oo,  ssoo.  ana  $i,ooo. 

^  Tour  of  the  World,  consuming  179  Days,  costing  S2.100  Cash  : 

8/~kj-i-„„     x>..l„^.„     -\  Automobile,  $1, 300  ;     Kound-Trip  to  California,  $350  ;    Round- 
Utliei      fl  lZeS      j  Trip  to  Cuba,  S150,  etc. 

The  Story-Telling  Contest  of  The  Black  Cat,  now  open,  presents  an  opportunity  for  known  and 
unknown  Writers  such  as  has  never  occurred.  The  Prizes  are  the  niost  liberal,  the  Conditions  the  most 
reasonable  ;  merit  of  matter,  not  name  or  fame  of  writer,  will  govern. 

No  story  will  be  considered  at  all  unless  submitted  strictly  in  accordance  icith  the  conditions  published  in  The  Black 
Cat  for  September  and  folloicing  months.     Of  newsdealers  and  booksellers,  6  cents,  or  of  us. 

The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company,  High  and  Oliver  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Exception— "When  a  thing  is  ended,  it's 
ended,"  said  I.  "and  that's  all  there  is  to  it  '  "  My 
friend  smiled.  "You  forgot,"  said  he.  "the  revo- 
lution in  the  Philippines  !  "--Harper's  Bazar. 
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Anywhere  you 
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free  circular :  Salaried  Position*  for 
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Schools  open  all  summer. 

International  Correspondence  Schools* 
Box  1202, Scranton,  Pa. 


Kingsley  School 

FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 
Essex  Fells,  Caldwell,  /V.  /. 


The  home  life,  study  hours,  school  routine  and 
outdoor  sports  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
boys.  Our  first  aim  is  character  building.  Special 
attention  paid  to  teaching  a  boy  how  to  study. 
I'lasses  small,  Golf  and  all  healthful  sports  pro- 
vided. New  gymnasium  ready  next  session. 
For  catalogue  and  fuil  particulars,  address. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


Why  He  Wept. -Firs  i  Office  B<>v:  "Wot's 
Chimmy  crying  fer?" 

Si  i  OND  OFFICK  Boy  :  "Hisgrandmudder'sdead 
and  going  ter  be  buried  on  a  holiday  !  "—Puck. 


Overheard  After  Meeting.  "De  preacher  say 
dat  de  worl'  comin'  ter  a  end  in  thirty  days." 
"Dat  bein'  de  case,  dey  ain't  a  nigger  in  de  coun- 
try dat  Ml  pay  house  rent  in  advance  "—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Not  Unusual. —"A  problem  novel?  What's  the 
problem?"  "There  are  several,  but  the  one  that 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader  is, 
'  How  in  the  world  did  the  author  ever  manage  to 
get  a  publisher  ? '  "—Life. 


A  Gentle  Hint— "I  hope  you  appreciate  the 
fact,  sir,  that  in  marrying  my  daughter  you  marry 
a  large-hearted,  generous  girl?"  "I  do,  sir  (with 
emotion);  "and  I  hope  she  inherits  those  qualities 
from  her  father."—  Tit- Bit^. 


What  We  are  Coming  To.—  Working: man's 
Wii  i    (in  1910):  "  What's  happened,  Danny?" 

HER  Hi  SBAND  (desperately):  "Well,  I've  been 
fired  by  J.  1'.  Morgan,  and  there's  nobody  else  in 
the  world  to  work  for  '."—Brooklyn  Citizen. 


The  University  Preparatory  School, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  all  courses  of  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  has  been  accepted  since  1895. 
Boarding  and  Day  Departments.  Complete  Home. 
Regents'  Certificates  in  Law  and  Medicine.  Sum- 
mer Term  from  July  16th  to  September  15th. 
Fall  Term  opens  September  26th  for  year  1901-02. 

Of  the  school,  President  Scburman  says  :— 

"  I  give  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  in  your  school.  The  excellent  management 
and  complete  curriculum  render  it  a  most  desirable  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  University." 

.s<-»id  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHAS.    A.    STILES,    B.S.,    Headmaster, 
Avenue  F,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 


THE  CASTLE, 

Tarry  town-  on- II  11  d- 
hoii.  Si.  Y.  An  ideal 
school.  Advantages 
ofN.Y.C.  All  depart- 
ments. Endorsed  by 
Itt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter, 
Bon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  For  illus. 
circular  V.  address : 
Miss  ( '.  E.  Mason,  LL.M. 


A  Fallacy.— "There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  every  question,"  said  the  broad- 
minded  man  "My  dear,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Meek- 
ton,  "it  is  very  plain  that  you  have  never  engaged 
in  an  argument  with  Henrietta." — The  Washington 
Stai 

Needed— "I  recommend  to  future  generations," 
said  L'ncle  Nathaniel,  as  he  put  away  his  bandana 
handkerchief,  "that  they  encourage  the  growth  of 
two  noses  one  to  take  cold  in,  the  other  for  gen- 
eral use."     Harper's  Bazar. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School! 


Sixty -seventh  year  opens  Oct.  1, 
1901.  Hay  ClaMHCH  with  sessions 
from  :i::iOto(SP.  M.  (LL.B.  after 
twos'ears.)  Kvinim.'  Classes, 
Bi isslons  H  to  10  P.  M.  (LL.B.  after 
three  years.)  Graduate  classes 
lead    to    LL.M.      Tuition,   $100. 


For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


Clinton  Preparatory  School 

CM  NTON,  N.  Y.  (3  miles  from  Ultra).  J  5  Hoth. 
6  Teachers.  Prepares  for  any  College.  Iloyn  10  to  14 
at  time  of  entranee  preferred.     References:— 

BlSHOl'    HlTNTINUTON,  KlSHOI"  WlIITEHKAP,  FOUR 

Collkok  Presidents.   J.  B.Wheklkr,  A.M.,Prin. 


Iiniir     IIICTITIITC      Tarry  (own  -011  -Hudson. 

numt    inoillUIC,  x.Y.  A  Boarding  School  for 

His  Audience.— Being   unable   to  fulfil   an  en-    girls.    College  preparation.    Miss  M.  W.  METCAIjF,  Principal. 

iieaaers  of  The  Literaby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


THE  WESTERN, 


A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,    OHIO. 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  one 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  on  Monon  and 
Vandalia  Express  routes.  Full  Class- 
ical courses  and  many  electives ; 
Large  Faculty  and  non-resident  lec- 
turers. Campus  of  65  acres ;  and 
Special  attention  to  physical  culture. 
Forty  seventh  year  begins  Sept.  11, 
1 901.     Number  limited.     Address 

LEILA   S.   McKEE,   Ph.D.,  President. 


M  O IMTC  L  A I R  T<h£^ 

We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or 
business.    Small  classes.    Large  gymnasium.    Health- 
ful location.    Address  for  catalogue 
JOHN  G.MacVICAR.  A.M.,  9  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.J. 


BLAIR   PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Itlalr  Foundation.    Fifty-third  Yeur. 

Co-educational.    Prepares  for  any  American  College.    New 
buildings.     Campus  40   acres.      Lilieral  endowment  justifies 
moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe.  M.\.,  !>.!».,  Prill.,  Iilatrstown,  N.J. 


The   Hudson   River  Institute. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young 
men  and  women  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A 
Christian  school  :iome.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Military 
Drill,  Physical  Culture.    Address 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Clavkr  \ck,  N.  Y 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  'ffiSKSiZ* 

Preparatory  to  any  college,  university,  or  government 
academy.  Ideal  "home"  school  for  hoys,  located  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  Superh  climate;  individual  instruction. 
Charges,  S.'JOo.on.     Handsome  catalog  free. 

Ottpt.  WVl.  II.  KABLE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


T»?F    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  lam i  lie 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Will.  O.  Pratt,  M|ti". 
Mention  Tiik  i.itkkahy  Digest. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL, 


FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA 
If  you  want  exceptional  ad- 
vantages   for    your   Ijoy   send    for    its   Prospectus.    Scparai" 
school  for  very  young  boys.    JAMKK   1x11:1:1  n     Kioto  . 
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gagement  at  a  certain  town,  a  lecturer  wired  : 
"Impossible  to  come  to-night;  give  the  audience 
back  their  money."  He  received  back  the  follow- 
ing reply  :  "We  have  given  the  audience  back  his 
money,  and  he  has  gone  home  perfectly  satisfied." 
-    Tit-Bits. 


He  was  a  Policeman. — "1  overheard  that  man 
who  calls  on  you  say  something  about  betting, 
Bridget;  I  hope  he  doesn't  frequent  pool-rooms  ?" 
"Sure,  ma'am,  he  doesn't  know  there's  such  a 
place  in  New  York.  He's  a  policeman,  ma'am." — 
)  'onkers  Statesman. 


How  He  I>id  it.— MOSES  :  "How  did  you  make 
your  fortune?" 

LEVI  :  "Ky  horse-racing." 

MOSES  :  "Not  betting?" 

LEVI  :  "No,  I  started  a  pawnshop  just  outside 
the  race-course  for  the  people  who  wanted  to  get 
borne  when  the  races  were  over." — The  Philadel- 
phia Press. 


An  Interlude.  On  a  hot  summer  day,  the  Rev. 
Pettit,  one  of  the  best-known  priests  in  Milwaukee, 
was  preaching  in  St.  Raphael's  Church,  while  in 
an  adjoining  lot  a  number  of  boys  were  playing 
baseball.  He  had  taken  "Heaven  and  the  Means 
of  Reaching  There"  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  passage,  he 
paused  in  a  solemn  manner  and  asked  :  "How, 
then,  shall  we  reach  heaven?"  Just  then  came 
floating  through  the  church  window,  in  a  high- 
keyed  voice  :  "Slide  like  the  devil,  slide  !  "  It  was 
one  of  the  boy  baseball  players  coaching  a  base- 
runner.—  Argonaut. 


A  Mi  I  liner's  Advertisement. — 

Sweeping  reductions  in  horses'  hats, 
Honnets,  turbans,  gypsies  and  flats  ; 
Fine-trimmed  shapes,  with  a  sponge  within, 
And  strings  to  tie  beneath  the  chin. 
Nobby  sailors  with  ribbons  wide, 
Made  to  be  worn  with  the  ears  outside. 
An  especial  bargain  for  sorrel  mares, 
Panama  straw  with  a  brim  that  flares; 
Another  lot  turned  up  in  the  back, 
Just  the  thing  for  a  weary  hack. 
Gay  little  ponies'  coquettish  capotes, 
Smooth  fine  straws  to  match  bays'  glossy  coats  ; 
Brown  old  hats  showing  signs  of  age, 
Fit  for  the  horse  of  an  avenue  stage. 
Every  kind,  all  kinds,— great  sale  to-day,— 
Come,  horses,  come,  and  buy  while  ye  may  ! 

—Carolyn  Wells,  in  Puck. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

August  19. — Emperor  Kwang-Su  issues  a  decree 
postponing  the  return  of  the  court  to  Pe- 
king until  September  6. 

South  Africa. 

August  20.  -  Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture 
of  Commandant  de  Villiers,  and  other  pris 
oners. 

August  23.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture 
of  a  Boer  envoy  of  eighty-six  wagons  and 
eighteen  prisoners. 

August  25.  General  De  la  Rev,  the  Boer  leader, 
issues  a  counter  proclamation  to  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's, announcing  the  intention  of  the  Boers 
to  continue  the  struggle. 

soi  1 11  America. 

August  19.  — Armed  soldiers  raid  the  station  of 
Emperador,  on  the  Panama  Railway  ;  con- 
tinued engagements  between  Venezuelan 
and  Colombian  troops  are  reported. 

August  20.— The  battle-ship  hnva  sails  from  San 
Francisco  for  Panama. 

August  21.— President  Alfars,  of  Ecuador,  says 


For  Dyspepsia 

Take    Hereford's   Acid   Phosphate 

'i1"  T.  H-  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "A  wonderful  remedy  which 
gave  me  most  gratifying  results  iu  the  worst  forms  of 
dyspepsia  " 


To  Introduce  Quickly 
Into  a  Million  Families 

THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

(Founded  P.j  Benjamin  Franklin,  1728) 

Will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress every  week  from 
now  to  January  i,  1902, 
on  receipt  of  only 


25 


Cents 

Silver  or  Stamps 


THE  S#TU1W#Y 
EVEJV/JVG    VOST 

*r.llluilr«i*4  W«tk|y    Ma>f*ame 


(ttiMONOPOL  I JL : 

UaJ   By     THOMAS    B    K.CE.D 


Politics  —  Business 

The  unrivalled  success  of  The  Post  in 
handling  questions  of  national  import  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  contributors  are  the 
men  who  mould  the  policy  of  the  nation,  and 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  greatest  and  most 
successful  business  enterprises'.  Such  men  as : 

HONORABLE  GROVER  CLEVELAND 
SENATOR  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 
HONORABLE  THOMAS  B.  REED 
SECRETARY  LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH 
PRESIDENT  LOUBET,  of  France 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.  P. 
SENATOR  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 
THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  Boston  Banker 
CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  Am.  Steel  Corpor'n 
CHARLES  R.  FLINT,  Am.  Rubber  Co. 
S.  R.  CALLAWAY,  Pres.  Am.  Loc.  Co. 
HONORABLE  JAMES  H.  ECKELS,  Banker 
ROBERT  C.  OGDEN  (Wanamaker's) 
JAMES  J.  HILL,  Pies.  N.  P.  R.  R. 
CLEMENT  A.  GRISCOM,  Am.  Line  S.  S.  Co. 
HARLOW  N.  HIGINBOTHAM 

Of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


The  End  of  the  Deal,  by  Will  Payne.     A 

story  of  love  and  business  which  vibrates 
between  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  and  an  old 
broker's  pretty  daughter. 

A  Most  Lamentable  Comedy,  by  William 
Allen  White.  A  four-part  novel  dealing  with 
the  game  of  politics  in  Kansas. 

The  Fire-Fighters,  by  H.  E.  Hamblen. 
An  exciting  series  of  stories  of  the  life  of  the 
old  volunteer  firemen  who  ran  with  the  ma- 
chine before  the  war. 

Tales  of  Old  Turley,  by  Max  Adeler. 
Six  new  stories  by  the  author  of  "  Out  of  the 
Hurly-Burly  " — the  first  humorous  work  he 
has  done  for  twenty-five  years.  A  country 
town  just  before  the  war  is  the  scene. 

The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  Professor,    by 

C.  M.  Handrail.  A  new  series  of  deliciously 
clever  little  tales  in  which  the  author  of 
The  Diary  of  a  Harvard  Freshman  views 
college  life  through  the  spectacles  of  Pro- 
fessor Fleetwood. 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,    Philadelphi 


UNTIL   YOU   WRITE   FOR   OUR 
SAMPLES   OF    ENGRAVED 


DON'T  GET  MARRIED 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  a*d  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIAL  nnd 
BUSINESS 


PAP   Ia*2        THE    VKKY    LATEST 
1/nlWO  FORHS.  TINTS  nnd  SIZE* 


.MONOGRAM  STATIONERY 


-SMART  BOOK  FORM  ltll\WH 


JOHN    B.    WICCINS  puipAPn 
EDGES  ARE  SMOOTH.       42-44  MADISON  ST.      bnllAbU, 


QVISISANA  Nature  Cure  Sanitarium,  |  California  Cheap  Rates. 

(Hereyou  will  grow  well)  AStieVJIle,  N.  C.  A  quiet 

family  Sanitarium,  surrounded  bj  900  acres  of  woods  ami 

lawns.  Half  mile  from  depot  and  post-ofhee  Complete  hydro- 
therapeutic  treatment  Massage,  electricity,  Swedish  move- 
ments First  tremiiiie  air  baths  in  U.  S.  Head  Physician,  Dr. 
Waltkr  Seikkkt. 


Wegi»e  reduced  rates 

on  Household  Goods  to 

all  [Mints in  California, 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Colorado.  Write  tor  our  rates  t>efore 

you  ship.   Send  tor  Hap  of  California  and  Los  Angeles  KltKK. 

TEalB-COmSEXTlL  FRKIIiHT  CO..  SS  Market  Strrrt.  Cliuasu.  111. 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price-list. 
II.  11    Ballard.  387  Pittsfleld,  Masa 
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{  Pipe  Smoking  j 
I  Ma.de    Healthful 

The  Siphon  Pipe  has  made  it  so 


* 

I 


It  is  made  with  a  reservoir  into  which  all  the 
poisonous  nicotine  flows. 

The  siphon  makes  it  impossible  for  the  nico- 
tine to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth.  Prevents  the 
saliva  reaching  the  tobacco.    Bowl  always  dry. 

Blowing  through  the  stem  removes  the  nico- 
tine. It  can  be  done  while  smoking.  It  makes 
pipe-smoking  non-injurious  because  it  affords 
a  clean,  wholesome,  enjoyable  smoke,  without 
that  "old  pipe  "  odor  and  taste. 

Made  of  French  Brier,  with  Aluminum 
Siphon  and  American  Amber,  Horn  or  Rubber 
Stem.    A  handsome  pipe  in  every  way. 

81  00  by  mail.      Money  cheerfully  r<  - 
funded  if  not  satisfactory. 


If  Hi 

THE   SIPHON 


doubt,  write  for  booklet. 

TOBACCO   PIPE   CO.. 


I 


LRoom  556  D,  11  Broadway,  New  York 
m  «  —  «♦<  —  »h —mm — « ♦♦« — «»t  — » »♦»  — ' 


J3he  Light 
N\jiseur\ce 


ir\  your  home  is  utterly  arvd  en- 
tirely unnecessary-  It  is  svbsvird  to 
strviggle  aJong  witK  a.  smoky, 
troublesome,  unreliable  and  expen- 
sive method  of  illumination,  when 
we  can  demonstr&te  very  easily 
th&t  it  is  possible  to  secure  illumi- 
nation -with  none  of  these  faults. 
There  is  perhaps  no  problem  of  the 
home  more  persistently  worrisome 
than  that  of  illumination,  and  as 
we  have  solved  the  question  for 
so  many  people,  we  shovild  like  to 
send  you  our  booklet  W,  which  tells 
all  about  the  best  light  in  the  world. 
It's  free  for  the  asking. 

T5he  ANGLE  LAMP  CO. 


76    Pa.rk     Place. 


-     New    York 


PIANO 


Our  unique  method 
of  selling  may  in- 
terest you.  \\  here 
no  dealer  sells  nur 
pianos  we  sell 
direct ;  practically 
bring  our  large  Boston  establishment.  Factory  and 
Warerooms  to  your  door.  We  will  quote  you  our 
lowest  prices,  explain  oai  Easy  Pay  System,  as  avail- 
able in  the  most  remote  village  in  the  United  States 
as  if  you  lived  in  Boston  or  New  York.  More  than 
tins,  if  our  careful  selection  <>f  ;i  piano  fails  to  please 
you,  in  other  words,  if  you  don't  want  it  after  seeing 
and  trying  it,  it  returns  to  us  and  we  pay  railroad 
freight*  both  ways.    We  solicit  correspondence. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

121  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  wutei  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle 
JUSTICE  DAVID  J.  BREW- 
ER, U.S.  Supreme  Court  writes:  "1 
have  used  your  Sanitary  Still.  It  has 
furnished  wholesome  water,  and  1 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  all  who  desire  pure  water.  The 
Still  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate  " 
The  Sanitary  Still  used  in  the 
WHITE  HOUSE.  Highest  award 

at  Paris  Exposition.  DURABILITY 
UNEQUALED.  AVOIDCHEAPAND 

Write  for  Booklet.       ki.imsy  STM.I.s 

Cuprlgraph  Co.,  f>S  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


war  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  is  im- 
probable, and  that  the  conflicts  up  to  date 
have  been  of  a  transitory  nature. 

August  23.— The  Colombian  Government  issues 
a  decree  suspending  payments  and  authori- 
zing confiscation  of  supplies  for  war  purposes 
and  the  forced  levying  of  loans. 

August  24. — Colombian  revolutionists  threaten 
the  towns  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Code. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  19.  —  Details  of  the  sinking  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Pacific steamer  Islander  near  Lynn  Canal 
show  a  loss  of  about  fifty  lives  and  of  $250,000 
in  gold. 

August  20.  — A  great  fire  destroys  500  houses  and 
some  of  the  public  buildings  of  Grand  Bourg, 
French  West  indies. 

American  locomotives  show  their  superiority 
over  English-built  engines  in  hauling  heavy 
loads  in  Jamaica. 

August  21. — The  French  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople breaks  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Porte,  alleging  duplicity  on  the  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  in  the  dispute 
over  the  quays  concession  ;  the  Bulgarian 
forces  on  the  Turkish  border  have  been  rein- 
forced, and  a  collision  with  the  Ottoman 
troops  is  feared. 

The  Chilian  Congress  has  refused  to  grant  the 
money  for  the  representation  of  Chile  at  the 
Pan-American  Congress,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Chile  will  not  take  part. 

August  22. — The  French  Foreign  Office  expects 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  French  claims, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  Paris  that 
there  will  be  no  hostilities  and  no  naval  de- 
monstration. 

August  24. — Friction  between  France  and  Tur- 
key is  allayed  by  the  Porte  yielding  to  the 
most  important  of  M.  Constant's  demands,  in 
the  matter  of  the  quays  concession  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

August  25— Holbein,  a  cyclist,  attempts  to  swim 
the  English  Channel  by  night,  and  is  taken 
from  the  water  in  a  perishing  condition  six 
miles  from  Dover. 


Domestic. 

Till     STKI  I.   Si  KIKE. 

August  19.— The  Steel  Corporation  succeeds  in 
opening  several  of  its  mills  with  non-union 
men,  and  clashes  take  place  at  several  points  ; 
the  Duquesne  plant,  at  first  claimed  by  the 
strikers,  continues  at  work  ;  600  employees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  works  of  the  National  Tube 
Company  join  the  strikers. 

August  22. — The  Steel  Corporation  succeeds  in 
partially  manning  the  Star  Tin-plate  Works, 
in  Pittsburg,  with  non-union  men;  Presi- 
dent Shaffer  expresses  willingness  to  submit 
the  strike  to  arbitration  of  Bishop  I'otter, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  or  Seth  Low. 

August  23. — A  conference  of  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation officials  and  John  Mitchell,  and  other 
labor  leaders,  takes  place  in  Pittsburg,  with- 
out result. 

August  24. — A  despatch  from  Pittsburg  declares 
that  a  committee  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration will  carry  to  officials  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  conciliatory  proposals  that  may 
end  the  strike. 

Othek  Domestic  Nkws. 

August  20.— An  armed  mob  drives  all  the  negroes 
out  of  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  after  lynching  a  man 
accused  of  outrage,  shooting  another  negro, 
and  burning  another  in  his  home. 

August  21.— SeSor   Vicuna,  minister  from  Chile 
to  the  United  States,  dies  in  Buffalo. 
Iowa    Democrats   meet     in     state    convention 
and  nominate  Thomas  J.  Phillips  for  gover- 
nor. 

August  22. — President  McKinley  issues  a  procla- 
mation in viting  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  take  part  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  at  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  Hay  arrives  in  Canton  and  confers 
with  the  President  on  international  ques- 
tions. 

August  24.— Treasury  officials  discover  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  to  smuggle  Chinese  into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico. 

August  25. — Henry  Noles,  a  negro  convicted  of 
tape  and  murder,  is  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
Winchester,  Tenn. 

AMI  RI<  AN    DE  PENDENI  IPS 

August  25. — Philippines:  Pour  companies  of 
troops  are  added  to  the  garrison  at  Manila  ; 
the  Filipino  General  Coreel,  with  seventeen 
officers  and  seventy-three  men.  surrenders; 
F.  W.  Atkinson's  annual  report  on  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  islands  is  made  public. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cioth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turndown  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service. 

NO   LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  curl's,  25c.  By  mail,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Boston. 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR   BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "Kreinentz"  stamped  on  the  back, show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  aR  our  plate  outwears 
some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations.  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krementa 
button  is  damaged  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt   Waists   and 

Children's    Dresses.      Sold 

by  all  jewelers.    ThoNCory 

or  a  Collar  Button  free 

on  request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark  N.J 

For  Personal  Comfort, 

Use  the  Improved  Wash- 
burne  Patent  Cuff  Holders. 
They  cannot  slip.  Instantly 
released.  By  mail,  2ocents  the 
pair.  (  atalogue  of  scarf  hold- 
ers and  other  novelties  made 
with  Washburne  Fasteners, 
Free. 

AflERlCAN     RING   CO., 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

The  KTAI.LMAN   IHM'.SKEK 

TltUNK  is  constructed  on  new 
principles.  Draws  instead  of  trays. 
A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing In  its  place.  The  bottom  as 
accessible  as  the  top.  Defies  the 
baggage-smasher.  Costs  no  more 
than  a  good  box  trunk.  Sent 
CO. D.,  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Send  2c.  stamp  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

IV    Mill   IIA\, 
4  W.  Spring  St.    Columbus,  O. 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
yH»ilm«.  SEELY  PERFUME  CO. 


.Ot^S* 


65  4  til  St.  Detroit,  lliili 


If  afflicted  with  I 
,iore  eyes,  use  I 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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A  Shakespearian  Classic 

FREE 

If  you  do  not  own  a 
complete  Shakespeare, 
or  if  you  own  a  complete 
set  and  the  Notes  are  not 
sufficiently  full  and 
clear,  if  there  are  no 
satisfactory  Glossaries, 
no  Critical  Comments,  or 
no  Helps  to  the  study  of  the  plays,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  six  cents  In 
stamps  to  pay  postage,  and  we  will  forward 
to  you  an  elegantly  printed  copy  of 

"Shakespeare,  The  Man," 

by  Walter  Bagehot.  This  brilliant  and  unique 
essay  makes  a  booklet  of  nearly  100  pages.  With 
it  we  will  send  a  fine  photogravure  plate,  and  a 
colored  chromatic  plate,  representing  scenes  from 
the  plays,  and  hints  regarding  the  study  of  the 
plays.  We  make  this  offer  to  enable  us  to  give 
you  some  information  regarding  the  best  Shake- 
speare ever  published,  and  it  is  made  only  to 
reliable  men  and  women.  Send  name  and  address 
and  six  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Mention 
this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY, 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  ...       New  York. 
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RELIABLE  MONTHLY  MINING  JOURNAL. 

Those  contemplating  investments  in  Gold  and  Copper 
Stocks  and  desiring  the  best  obtainable  should  send  for 
this  paper  FREE  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  a  banner  mining 
paper  by  mining  men.  Articles  on  "  Bank  Stocks  vs.  Min- 
ing Investments,"  "  How  Seven  Hundred  Earned  One 
Hundred  Thousand,"  "From  Collier  to  Congress,"  and 
others  clearly  indicating  the  road  to  fortune  through 
mining  investments.  Of  decided  interest  to  Discriminat- 
ing Investors  who  are  seeking  the  safest  mining  invest- 
ment with  assurance  of  prompt  and  satisfactory  returns. 

Send  name  and  1'.  O.  address  to 

HATHAWAY  &  CO., 

19-21    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK    CITY, 


^»Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and   exhibit 
sample  1901  Bicycle.      BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade.  $7  to  $12. 
500 Scaond hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sate  at  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  withoutacentinadvance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.     We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.     Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
List  and  Special  Offer.  Address  Dept.  gg  jj 

MEAD  G  YGIE  CO.,  Chicago 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Litkkakv 

Digest."] 

Problem  585. 

By  T.  Taverni  r. 

Contributed   by   S.  W.    Hampton,   Franklin   C.C., 

Philadelphia. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 
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Tho  Niagara  Clip  holds  securely  tAl'  SIMILE, 
from  the  thinnest  sheet  of  paper  ui 
to  X  inch  in  thickness,  and  can  1> 
used  over  and  overagain.  Better  thai 
pins  for  filing  letters,  records,  cards 
etc.  Avoid  unsightly  pin-holes  in  at 
tachingsecond  letters,  business  cards 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc  Put  UJ 
in  boxes  of  100  especially  for  desk  con 
venience.  Sample  hox  20  cts.  postpaid 

NIACARA   CLIP  CO.,  123  LlbertySt 
A    RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

REST  IMPORTED  at  almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  77^  .«  :7„  per 
and  Ceylons  from "'*'    '""••lb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..      JfJc  \0  29C  fer 

The  <ioo<la  ore  Hold  on  their  merit*,     NO  1MJESKNT8 
CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 

IN  O.  llozSVO     ....      6<>  Church  Street,  New  Y orb 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

3  b  r  r  b  1  ;  2S4B;  8;  z  p  4  Q  ;  ipj  k  2  ;  5  P  2  ; 
4P1KR;  2S2RB1. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Mr.  Taverner  is  the  Chess-editor  of  The  Football 
and  T'ield,  and  a  "specialist  in  two-movers."  The 
B.  ('.  M.  (August)  publishes  his  latest  problem  : 

6bi;6ri;4p2b;ip5S;  iKiPkjS;iqp 
1  p  3  ;  2  K  2  P  r  1  ;  4  R  1  B  B. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  586. 

By  E.  Samuel. 

Tie  for  Second  and  Third  Prizes  Canterbury  Times 
Jubilee  Tourney. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 
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WheAtlet 

pleases 

Keeps 
Healthy 
Children 
Healthy, 

and  Makes 
Weak 
Children 
Strong. 

An  Ideal 
Breakfast  Food 

for  every  member  of 
every  family,  every 
day  of  the  year* 

Fur  Sale  Jiy  Groa  rs  Everywhere. 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,    Lockport,  N.  Y 


Secure  at  once  from  St.  Paul,  the  Fur  Centre  ol  America, 
THE  1901-'02 

International  Fur  Authority 

An  Exponent  of  Famous  UbrerhJ  lurs. 

This  complete  catalog  thoroughly 
reviews  and  illustrates  all  the  correct 
and  standard  styles  in  furweai .  im- 
parting valuable  and  reliable  Infor- 
mation and  lowest  market  prices. 

It  is  the  only  comprehensive  fur 
guide  iB-ued,  and  is  a  m<  st  desirable 
work  to  possess. 

The  long  and  intimate  connections 
of  E.  Albrecht  A;  Sen  with  thctiap- 
tiers  ol  the  Nor'  h\\  est  are  inter*  oven 

vith  the  early  history  of  American 
Fur  Interests.  Their  vast  resources, 
thorough  connection  with  leading 
European  Fur  Markets,  enable  them 
to  offer  unconditionally  the  world's 
best  in  furs  at  minimum  prices. 

Send  -c.  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

E.  UBKECHT  ft  SOI,  Box  C.  20  E.  7th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Fur  Headquarters  of  the  United  States. 


The  Natural  Body  Rraoo  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  f.>r 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  ;  gives  good  figure  and  light  step  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina.  Kan.,  for  free  illus- 
trated book. 


White— Four  Pieces. 

Q  7  ;  8  ;  ip6;  ipi  P4;  3S4;  3p  :pi;  Kjk2p 
1  ;  6  R  s. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Correspondence  Chess. 

Thus  far  only  two  persons  have  sent  their  names 
for  our  Correspondence  Directory  :  H.  M.  Coss, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  R.  J.  Williams,  Ashland, 
Pa. 


"Don't  shout" 

" I  hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 

'How?'     Oh,    some- 
thing new — The  Morley 
Ear-Drum.     I've  a  pair  in 
ears  now,  but  you  can't  see  'em 
— they're  invisible.      I  wouldn't 
know  I  had  'em  in  myself, only 
that  I  hear  all  right." 

'I  lie  Morley  Ear-drum  makes  up  for 
deficiencies    of    the  impaired 
natural  ear.     Entirely    dif- 
ferent from  any  other  de- 
vice.  No  drugs.   No  wire, 
rubber,  metal  nor  glass. 
Invisible,   comfortable,  nafe. 
AdjuHteil   by   any  one.     Write 
for  book-  describing  a nd  illustrat- 
ing theMorleii  Ear-drum,  FREI 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Department  R. 
N.  E.  Cor.  1 6th  &  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


avM', 


VW»  "/ 


shjnes  bnghHy  in  alhouse  where 
*  abolishes  dirh,  buK'Birh 

and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  nexl- ho  use-cleaning  -wm^^^a 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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S 

olution  o 

No. 

f  Pr 

579- 

oblems. 

Key-move,  Q- 

-R4. 

No. 

580. 

B— R  4 

B-B  2 

Q  x  P,   mate 

K-R8 

K— R  7 

3- 

P — Kt  3,  mate 

P-R  7 

B-B  2 

Q— R  5,  mate 

K-R7 

P.\  P 

Q— B  2, 

ch 

Q — B  sq,  mate 

P-R7 

K— R  8 
Q-R  s! 

must) 

3* 

Q — Q  sq.  mate 

Px  P 

K— B  8 

3- 

B — B  2,  mate 

Other 

Koth  problems  solved  bv  M.  W.  H..  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev  I.  W".  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D..  New  Orleans; 
A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  B.  J.  B.,  Webster  Groves, 
Md.;  C.  K.  Stewart.  Montgomery,  Ala.;  T.  Hil- 
gers,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  Prof.  A.  Thompson,  Cal- 
vert, Tex.;  Dr.  T.  H.  C,  Philadelphia;  D.  G.  Har- 
ris, Memphis,  Tenn. 

579  (only):  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  C.;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland.  Fla.;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett.  Ark.;  W.  J.  L.,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
W.   W.  S.,   Randolph-Macon   System,  Lynchburg, 

Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  18th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling'  in  the.  20th. 


Sells  all  over  the  world. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  |»T»«k.  Mukesand  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tuan  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Urease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.     Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 


^„„„„f„I,  ,„„„„„„„„„„  ,„„„„„„„„>£ 

I    A  Syringe    I 


5  Such   as   physicians   use  is   now  offered  g» 

5  direct.     It   consists  of   two  nickel  cylin-  S> 

5  dtrs,  with  air  pumps  between  to  create  ^ 

3  compressed    air    in    one     cylinder    and  ■£ 

5  vacuum   suction    in   other.     Open   valve  S» 

S  and  compressed  air   forces   liquid   from  « 

5  one  cylinder  in   six  streams  through  top  ^ 

3  of  nozzle.     Send  to-day  for  our  booklet.  £ 

;■  Sent  free  on  request.  g 

Sipho  Syringe  Co. 

5    M43  Chatham  Street,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN    % 

g    or,  2020  J.,  Amer.  Tract   Bldg.,  New  York,     jr 

MM  nDUUJ    tkl  manently    curedP<at 

ifi i   nrn  II   .  h°me-  n°  ioss  °f 

■  ■■^^■■"  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^*  time  from  business 
—no  relapses.  Pree  sample  and  book  (in  plain  sealed 
envelope).  Describe  case.  L)R.  PURDY,  Room  6, 
Bin/.  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 


Va;  K  H.  R.,  Boyce,  Va.;  (J.  Patterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  H.M.Coss.  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  Dr.J.M  Diaz, 
Santa  Ke.  NT.  M.;  J.  T.  G.,  Womack,  Tex.;  Dr.  G. 
S.  Henderson,  Jackson,  Mo.;  the  Rev.  P.  Read. 
Des  Moines,  la.;  |.  H.  Louden,  Blooinington,  Ind.; 
Dr.  W.  B.  D.  xManitou,  Col.;  W.  H.  Sexton,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Dr.  W.  Petrv,  Newark,  N.  J  ;  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  the  Rev. 
A.  De  R.  Meares,  Ronda,  N.  C;  J.  F.  Dunn, 
Ocala,  Fla.;  O.  C.  B.,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  Dr.  E.  E. 
Harvey,  Norwich,  Can.;  C.  D.  Whipple,  Bear, 
Idaho. 

Comments  (579):  "Very  nice,  with  pretty  mates" 
—  M.  M.;  "A  gem  of  purest  ray  serene "— G.  D.; 
"Remarkable  for  beauty  and  skill" — AK.;  "Very 
simple"— J.  G.L.;  "Masterful.  Equal  to  the  best 
2-er  I  ever  met  with"— F.  H.  J.;  "Excels  in  those 
many  details  which,  when  combined,  constitute  a 
masterpiece.  Key-move,  economy,  balance,  and 
moderate  difficultness  all  contribute  to  make  this 
a  worthy  prize  2-er"— W.  R.  C;  "Not  difficult  for 
1st  prize"— Dr.  H.  W.  F.;  "Very  fair"— W.  J.  L. 

(s8o):  "A  beautiful  problem.  The  fine  'try  '  B — 
B  7  nearly  caught  me.  The  method  of  defending 
this  'try  '  is  one  of  the  fine  points  of  the  problem" 
— M.  M.;  "One  of  the  hardest  nutsof  the  season  "— 
G.  D  ;  "A  real  problem  puzzle" — A  K.;  "A  peer- 
less problem.  The  trouble  is  with  the  second 
move"— J.  G  L.;  "After  the  key-move  if  P  x  P, 
the  problem  is  similar  to  the  '  Little  Teazer  '  No. 
557  "-Dr.  B.J.  B. 

The  "joke  "  of  this  problem,  bv  which    so  mam- 
were  caught,  is  the  Knighting  of  the  P,  as  follows': 
B— B  7        B-Kt3 

1.  —    2. Now  3  Q — B  2  is  not  mate, 

P-R  7        P— R8(Kt) 

for  Kt  x  Q. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Dr.  G.  S.  H.,  the 
Rev.  P.  R.,  J.  H.  L.,  Dr.  W.  B.  D.,  S.  M.  M.,  got 
577;  J.  T.  G..  575  and   577;  C.   D.   W.,  and  J.  F.P., 

577  and  57S  ;  W.  H.  S.,  578. 

Twenty-four  States  and  Canada  are  represented 
this  week. 

No.  582  is  puzzling  our  soivers.  Only  two  per- 
sons, thus  far,  have  found  the  solution. 


Morphy  and  the  Modern  Masters. 

Toronto,  Kan.,  August  17,  1901. 
Chicss-Editor  Literary  Digest  : 

On  reading  in  the  current  number  of  The  Di- 
gest an  article  headed  "Morphy  or  Lasker,"  by 
Franz  Drobny  in  the  Schachzeilung,  I  was  struck 
by  the  unreasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
statements  made  bv  the  author.  Drobny  says:  "I 
am  confident  that  if  Morphy,  with  his  Chess- 
strength  of  1859,  were  to  be  pitted  to-day,  not 
merely  against  Lasker,  but  against  any  one  of  the 
modern  masters,  he  would  be  beaten  uncondition- 
ally." Further  along  he  refers  to  "the  enormous 
disparity  between  Morphy  and  the  other  masters 
of  the  very  first  rank  of  his  day."  This  latter  state- 
ment is  true,  for  the  records  of  Morphy's  play 
prove  it  ;  but  if  I  >robny's  first  statement  is  correct, 
that  any  of  the  masters  of  to-day  could  beat  Mor- 
phy unconditionally,  what  then  may  we  conclude 
lo  be  the  relative  strength  of  the  masters  of  to-day 
and  such  players  as  Anderssen,  Lowenthal,  and 
Horrwitz,  since  there  was  an  "enormous  dispar- 
ity" between  them  and  Morphy?  WThy,  the  infer- 
ence is  plain  that  such  players  were  not  masters 
at  all,  according  to  the  present  standard,  because 
any  of  the  modern  masters  could  give  them  odds. 
If  Showalter,  for  instance,  could  beat  Morphy 
(and  Drobny  says  he' could)  as   easily  as   Morphy 

beat  Anderssen,  then  certainly   Showalter   could 
give  Anderssen  at  least  Pawn  and  move.    Anders- 
be   strong   enough   to  play  at  the 
Does  anybody  who 


/   Solrl    oil     Commission  J      prepared 

lllTllnntO   IIOO     1  for  publication     short  story  in- 

AUTHOR  S  MSS,  1  gj^p^^s-ros? 


sen  would    not 

last  board  in  the  cable-match. 

is  familiar  with  Anderssen's  Chess  believe  this.' 
Hardly.  There  is  not  ;  u<  h  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  masters  of  forty  years'  ago  and  now. 
In  1866,  when  Steinitz  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
Chess-powers,  he  won  his  match  against  Anders- 
sen by  a  score  of  only  8  to  6.  The  truth  is,  An- 
derssen and  the  others  would  play  just  as 
creditable  Chess  now  as  they  did  then,  and  the 
lisparity  between  Morphv  and  the  other  masters 
of  his  day  would  very  likely  apply  equally  as  well 
with  the'modern  masters.  C.   A.  BUCK. 


For  Well  People. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  all  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or  to 
follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pampering 
simply  makes  a  capricious  appetite  and  a  feeling 
that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food  must  be  avoided. 


g 


Prof.  Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
subject,  he  says  :  "I  am  (18  years  old  and  have  never 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same  time  my  life 
has  been  largely  an  indoor  one,  but  I  early  discov- 
ered that  the  way  to  keep  healthy  was  to  keep  a 
healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating  bran  crackers  or 
dieting  of  any  sort  ;  on  the  contrary  I  always  eat 
what  my  appetite  craves,  but  for  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  made  it  a  daily  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal 
and  1  attribute  my  robust  health  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  the  regular  daily  use  of  Stuart's  Tablets. 

*'  My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be- 
cause he  said  they  were  perfectly  harmless  and  were 
not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained  only  the 
natural  digestives,  peptones  and  diastase,  and  after 
using  them  a  few  weeks  1  have  neter  ceased  to  thank 
him  for  his  advice. 

"I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health  habit 
because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  sick  and  ailint 
and  preserves  health  to  the  well  and  strong." 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  of  age  need  a  safe 
digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perfect  digestion 
and  to  ward  off  disease,  and  the  safest,  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  household 
from  Maine  to  California  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their  way  into  popular 
favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  full 
sized  packages  at  50  cents,  and  for  a  weak  stomach 
a  fifty  cent  package  will  often  do  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  good. 


1877  FOR.  24  YEARS  1901 

We  Have  Successfully  Treated 

CANCER 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 

has  no  rivals.     Describe  your  case,  and  we  will  send  pre- 
paid the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Cancerand 
Tumors  ever  published,  and  will  refer  you  to  persons  whom 
we  have  successfully  treated  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 
DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  <&  SON,  No.  Adams.  Ma.ss. 


If  afflicted  with  I 
sore  eyes,  use    1 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


j  booklet 

'    I'V.TIJ  F 


to  HAWTHORNE  AGKN- 
ifth  Ave..  New  York. 


J^eeley 


Alcohol,  Opium, 
Drug  Using. 


ure 


The  disease  yields  easily  to  the 
Double  Chloride  of  Gold  Treat- 
ment   as    administered     at    these 

KEKLKV  INSTJTIITKS. 
Communications      confidential. 
Write  for  particulars. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  V  Y. 
BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 
OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
PROVIDENCK,  K.  I. 
WEST  HAVEN.CONN. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

FORECASTING   THE    RESULTS   OF    THE    STEEL 

STRIKE. 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  newspapers  that  attempt  to  predict 
how  the  steel  strike  will  end  express  the  belief  that  the 
strikers  have  lost  the  battle.  The  trust  is  gradually  but  steadily 
starting  mill  after  mill  with  non-union  labor,  and  has  rejected 
the  offer  to  settle  the  strike  by  arbitration.  Figures  quoted  in  a 
comment  given  below  show  that  the  Amalgamated  started  the 
fight  with  a  much  smaller  force  and  with  smaller  resources  than 
had  been  commonly 
supposed ;  and  The 
Labor  World  of 
Pittsburg  calls  for  the 
impeachment  of  Pres- 
ident Shaffer  "for 
plunging  the  Amal- 
gamated into  a  strike 
that  was  unwarrant- 
ed," and  declares 
that "  the  fight  against 
the  steel  trust  is  lost." 
The  Washington 
Times,  too,  thinks 
that  "on  the  whole, 
the  indications  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  that 
the  strike  will  not 
last  much  longer," 
and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says 
that  "the  numerous 
reports  concerning 
the  starting  of  mills 
here  and  there  show 
that   the    steel    strike 


1  XECUTIVI'    OFFICI   RS   OF   THE   AMALGAMAT1  1'    VSSOCIATION. 

Officers  Sitting  (left  to  right) — Walter  Larkin,  V.  P.  2d  District  :  M.  F.  Tighe,  Assistant  Secretary; 
John  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Theodore  Shaffer.  President;  Ben  I.  Davis,  Editor 
"  A.  A."  Journal  ;  John  Chappell,  V.  P.  8th  District:  David  Rees.  V.  P.  1st  District. 

Officers  Standing  (left  to  right)-Clem  Jarvis,  Y.  P.  5th  District  ;  C.  H.  Davis.  Y.  P.  3d  District  : 
John  H.  Morgan,  Trustee.;  Fred.  Williams,  Y,  P.  7th  District  ;  Elias  Jenkins,  Trustee;  John 
Ward.  V.  P.  6th  District  ;  W.  C.  Davis,  Y.  P.  4th  District  :  John  Pierce,  Trustee;  John  Hodge. 
President  Steel  Smelters'  Association  of  England. 


is  rapidly  disintegrating."  "Undoubtedly."  observes  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  "the  strike  has  proved  a  failure." 
It  seems  to  many  papers  that  President  Schwab  of  the  trust 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  crush  the  Amalgamated  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette  says  that  "the 
declared  attitude  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  leaves 
no  room  for  hope  that  any  of  the  offers  of  arbitration  now  being 
made  will  be  entertained."  The  New  York  Sun  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen,  indeed,  think  the  trust  ought  not  to  consent  to  arbi- 
tration. "An  unqualified  surrender  of  Shaffer,"  says  the  latter 
paper,  "is  what  it  ought  to  insist  upon."  The  Xew  York  Press 
appeals  to  President  Shaffer  to  call  off  the  strike  at  once  for  the 
sake  of  the  men.  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  agrees  that  it  is 
"time  to  sue  for  peace."  That  Mr.  Shaffer  has  failed,  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  "seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  even  by 
those  who  greatly  deplore  his  want  of  success." 

The  Pittsburg  Times,  published  in  the  center  of  the  strike  dis- 
trict, says  : 

"The  history  of  strikes  makes  it  plain  that  to  win  in  an  unqual- 
ified degree  strikers  must  win  promptly — right  off  the  bat,  as  it 
were.  The  necessities  of  men's  families,  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  remove  to  another  neighborhood,  the  spectacle  of  men 
from  other  communities  taking  their  places,  the  temptations  and 
weariness  of  enforced  and  unwelcome  idleness,  the  lack  of  a  tan- 
gible issue,  such  as  more  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  labor — all 
these  considerations  eventually  have  their  influence  in  weaken- 
ing the  lines.  When  you  add  to  these  the  lack  of  effectual  and 
general  cooperation  by  other  labor-unions  and  the  absence  of  that 
active  and  sympathetic  public  sentiment  which  has  so  often  in 
the  past  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  striking  organi- 
zation, the  dispassionate  observer  can  not  help  but  be  puzzled  to 
discover  in  the  pending  contest  any  element  or  sign  of  ultimate 
victory  for  the  Amalgamated  Association." 

Some  interesting  figures  showing  the  strength  of  the  labor- 
union  when  it  began 
its  battle  with  the 
trust  are  contained  in 
the  following  com- 
ment by  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  -  Jour- 
>ial  : 


"The  more  that  is 
learned  about  the 
Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation and  the  slen- 
derness  of  its  re- 
sources, the  greater 
the  wonder  both  that 
it  dared  to  strike,  and 
that  it  poses  as  the 
representative  of 
union  labor.  Some 
two  months  before 
the  strike  a  careful 
sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation was  published 
in  the  Courier- Jour- 
nal and  other  news- 
papers, in  which  it 
was  explicitly  stated 
that  the  membership 
was     a    little     under 
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14,000.  The  temerity  displayed  by  President  Shaffer  in  ordering 
a  general  strike  and  his  talk  of  boundless  resources  gave  the 
impression  that  some  40,000  skilled  mechanics  composed  the 
Amalgamated  membership,  and  that  they  had  funds  sufficient 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  struggle. 

"It  turns  out  that  the  earlier  statement  was  correct.  The  se- 
cret of  the  membership  and  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  leaked  out,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  known  that  when  the  Amalgamated  Association  entered 
upon  its  present  warfare  it  had  but  160  active  subordinate  lodges 
with  a  total  of  13,892  members  and  a  balance  of  only  $74,898  in 
its  treasury.  Yet  with  this  pitiful  showing  of  strength,  the  infat- 
uated leaders  rushed  into  a  war  with  the  strongest  and  ablest 
managed  corporation  in  the  world.  Small  as  the  army  was,  all 
the  force  could  not  be  controlled,  and  of  the  9.392  employed  by 
the  steel  trust  probably  not  over  S,ooo  have  gone  out,  tho  in  all 
some  80,000  or  90,000  laborers  have  been  made  idle. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  never  had 
more  than  the  ghost  of  a  show  for  victory.  Shaffer's  mind  and 
those  of  his  associates  have  been  full  of  misconceptions.  In  the 
first  place  he  counted  upon  the  popular  antipathy  to  trusts  to 
bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  his  support,  and  in  the  next 
place  he  relied  upon  producing  a  panic  in  the  stock-market,  which 
should  frighten  the  steel  stockholders  into  conceding  the  associa- 
tion's demand.  In  both  these  matters  he  was  disappointed. 
The  public  could  not  approve  a  causeless  strike  and  there  was 
no  headlong  decline  in  the  value  of  steel  shares.  The  lowest 
range  reached  after  the  announcement  of  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  manufacturers  and  labor  leaders  only  put 
down  the  market  about  ten  points,  and  such  effective  support 
was  received  that  a  rally  has  been  steadily  going  on  ever  since. 

"Under  the  circumstances  the  failure  of  the  strike  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  from  the  start." 


AN    EPIDEMIC   OF   LYNCHING. 

THE  frequency  of  lynchings  in  the  South  of  late,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  such  sheriffs  as  those  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns last  week,  is  stirring  up  comment  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  few  weeks  these  mob  executions  have 
sometimes  occurred  as  often  as  one  a  day,  the  victim  usually 
being  burned  alive.  The  Atlanta  Co /is ///it //on  says  that  this 
state  of  affairs  "has,  perhaps,  never  been  more  acute  than  at  the 
present  time."  Many  papers  note  the  fact  that  while  the  burn- 
ing of  Sam  Hose  a  few  years  ago  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through- 
out the  country,  the  negro  burnings  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 


been  indifferently  dismissed  with  a  few  lines  each  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  newspaper.  Many  note,  too,  that  lynchii  g 
seems  to  increase  crime  instead  of  acting  as  a  deterrent,  and  the 
Columbia  State  declares  that  legal  hangings  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  much  more  effectually.  "In  substantiation  of  this." 
it  says,  "we  might  direct  intention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above- 
list  [of  recent  lynchings]  South  Carolina  does  not  appear,  and  in 
connection  with  that  fact  recall  that  the  only  assaults  which  have 
occurred  in  this  State  within  the  last  three  years  have  been  pun- 
ished by  the  law,  and  further,  that  since  the  two  or  three  trials, 
convictions,  and  executions  for  such  crimes  within  that  time, 
there  has  not  been  an  assault  committed  by  a  negro  on  a  white 
woman  in  this  State."  In  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  last  week,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  lynching  party  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  six  men  are  in  jail  in 
Nashville  on  a  similar  charge,  and  warrants  are  out  for  others. 
The  Southern  papers  denounce  these  mob  executions  as  strongly 
as  those  of  the  North.  The  Rome  (Ga.)  Tribune  says  there  is 
not  a  community  in  the  South  where  men  who  chained  a  mad 
dog  or  a  mad  bull  to  the  stake  and  burned  it  alive  would  not  be 
prosecuted,  and  it  adds  that  the  people  of  the  South  must  call  a 
halt  upon  the  "horrible  practise  "  of  burning  negroes,  "or  the 
South  will  go  back  into  darkness  and  barbarism." 

Where  Will  it  End? — "Lawlessness  feeds  on  lawlessness. 
Formerly  the  mob  was  satisfied  to  hang  its  victim.  When  the 
Texas  mob  burned  a  negro  it  was  a  shock  to  the  country.  The 
world  regarded  it  with  horror.  But  as  crime  becomes  familiar  its 
repulsiveness  grows  less.  The  first  burning  of  a  victim  by  a 
mob  suggested  the  crime  to  others,  and  it  has  been  repeated  so 
often  it  has  ceased  to  be  more  shocking  to  the  benumbed  public 
mind  than  an  ordinary  hanging  formerly  was.  It  has  grown  to 
be  the  common  method  of  the  mob.  It  will  grow  more  common 
and  on  smaller  provocation  until  some  more  fiendish  and  bruta- 
lizing method  is  resorted  to.  Cannibals  eat  their  victims.  We 
have  not  arrived  at  that  point — yet.  The  enlightened  mind  can 
not  fail  to  realize  that  such  crimes  can  not  be  committed  without 
injury  to  those  who  commit  them.  The  fire  may  consume  the 
victim,  but  the  crime  leaves  black  scars  on  the  living  which  do 
not  heal.  There  is  a  penalty  for  all  this  which  we  shall  not  es- 
cape. The  thoughtful  must  shudder  as  they  contemplate  this 
downward  drift.  Where  will  it  end?" — The  Nashville  Ameri- 
can. 

On  a  Level  with  Savages. — "We  are  sickened  by  reading  of 
a  negro  criminal  put  to  death  by  slow  fire  in  Texas — a  method 


UNCLE  Sam:     "Poke  him  in  the  pocket-book,  Frenchy  ;  that's  where  his 
heart  is."  — The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


China  :  "Thank  goodness,  it's  Turkey's  turn  to  be  down  for  a  while.' 

—  The  De/roit  News-  Tribune. 
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THE  WESTKRN  Hemisphere  :  "I  have  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  chest,  neck, 
and  shoulders.     I  think  I  need  a  dose  of  Monroe  Doctrine." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Canai.  Commissioner  :  "  Why.  it  those  fellows  keep  on  revolving  so  fast, 
they'll  dig  a  canal  before  they  get  through." 

—  The  CleveLutd  Le.ider. 


THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    SITUATION    IN    CARTOON. 


imitative  of  Apache  Indians  at  their  worst — and  of  an  old  man 
burned  in  his  own  home,  and  all  negroes  being  chased  from 
towns  in  Missouri,  including  a  number  of  entirely  respectable 
and  inoffensive  citizens  of  that  race.  Despite  the  smug  declara- 
tions that  the  race  problem  will  solve  itself,  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  elude  the  trouble  of  considering  a  very  complicated  ques- 
tion, the  race  conditions  are  worse  than  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  burning  of  human  beings  by  white  men  was 
then  unheard  of.  Now,  it  is  a  custom,  and  the  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  discuss  it.  Our  people  have  become  hardened  to  the 
horror.  We  are  destroying  our  own  instincts  of  civilization  and 
putting  ourselves  on  the  level  of  the  vilest  savages. 

"State  sovereignty  is  the  most  valuable  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  should  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  Yet,  if  the 
States  continue  to  permit  horrors  like  those  in  Texas  and  Mis- 
souri, it  will  be  a  serious  question  with  thinking  people  whether 
the  general  Government  should  not  be  asked  to  interfere,  even  if 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  should  be  required.  It  may 
be  better  to  impair  a  great  principle  than  to  bring  up  our  children 
to  regard  the  burning  and  slow  torture  to  death  of  men  by  mobs 
as  the  common  and  proper  method  of  punishing  crime.  Such 
acts  revenge  themselves  gradually  but  surely.  The  race  guilty 
of  them  suffers  more  in  the  end,  by  degradation  and  loss  of  civ- 
ilization, than  the  race  that  is  the  victim  of  them." — The  Rich- 
tnond  News. 

Statistics  of  Lynching. — "The  number  of  lynchings  during 
the  present  year  to  date  has  been  ninety-nine.  In  no  other  year 
during  the  last  decade  has  the  number  been  so  large  during  the 
same  period.  Of  this  total  there  have  been  thirteen  in  the  North 
and  eighty-six  in  the  South.  This  is  not  stated  invidiously,  but 
because  the  relations  between  lynching  and  crime  are  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  easily  studied  in  the  South.  If  the  theory  of 
the  advocates  of  lynching  be  true,  then  this  unusual  increase  in 
the  number  of  lynchings  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
unusual  decrease  in  crimes  committed.     Has  such  been  the  case? 

"  Far  from  it.  While  crime  has  increased  all  over  the  country, 
it  has  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  South,  and  in  the  four  States. 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  where  lynchings 
arc  most  frequent.  In  Mississippi  the  record  of  the  last  thirty 
days  shows  forty-five  murders  committed.  In  other  States  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase.  Evidently  lynching  does  not 
prevent  murder.  In  the  South  criminal  assault  is  characterized 
as  'the  usual  cause'  of  lynching,  tho  it  is  not  so,  murder  being 
the  principal  cause  year  by  year.  Lynching,  however,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  remedy  for  that  crime,  but,  instead  of  preventing 
or  even  decreasing  it.  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  most  rapidly 
in   the   sections  where   lynchings  are  most  numerous  and  most 


barbarous.  Is  it  not  about  time,  then,  for  lynchers  to  ask  why 
their  prescription  fails,  and  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  deter- 
mine that  the  enforcement  of  law  is  a  more  effective  remedy,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  crime  by  the  commission  of  crime  is  a 
failure  wherever  tried?" — The  Chicago  Tribune. 


CONGRESSMAN    LITTLEFIELD'S   CRITICISM 
THE    INSULAR    DECISIONS. 


OF 


O  EPRESENTATIVE  LITTLEFIELD'S  address  on  the  in- 
■*•  *■  sular  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  the  recent 
session  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Denver  has  attracted 
national  attention,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  once  again 
into  prominence  the 
whole  issue  involved 
in  the  insular  cases. 
Mr.  Littlefield's  criti- 
cism is  considered  all 
the  more  noteworthy 
on  account  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  the  Kansas 
City  Times  (Dem.)goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  lie  is 
"acknowledged  by  his 
colleagues  to  be  the 
ablest  member  of  his 
party  in  Congress." 
Mr.  Littlefield  said,  in 
part  (we  quote  from 
the  Denver  News)  : 

"With  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  court 
and  without  intimat- 
ing, either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  any 
justice     was     actuated 

by  any  censurable  motive,  I  feel  bound  to  say  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  were  too  profoundly  impressed  with  the  supposed  con- 
sequences of  an  adverse  decision 

"The   insular  cases,  in  the  manner  in  which   the  results  were 
reached,  the  incongruity  of  the  results,  and  the  variety  of  incon- 
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sistent  views  expressed  by  the  different  members  of  the  court, 
are,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  our  judicial  history.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  cases  could  not  have  been  determined  with 
such  a  preponderance  of  consistent  opinion  as  to  have  satisfied 
the  profession  and  the  country  that  the  conclusions  were  likely 
to  be  adhered  to  by  the  court.  Until  some  reasonable  consistency 
and  unanimity  of  opinion  is  reached  by  the  court  upon  these 
questions,  we  can  hardly  expect  their  conclusions  to  be  final  and 
beyond  revision." 

"  What  are  the  direful  consequences  that  inhere  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Territories?  "  he 
continued  ;  "where  is  the  bugbear?  Is  citizenship  really  so  ex- 
tremely serious?"  The  judgment,  he  maintained,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  past  history  of  tin's  country,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  different  justices  are  "in  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
each  other."  In  short,  "the  foundation  upon  which  this  decision 
rests  is  too  insecure  to  insure  permanence." 

Mr.  Littlefield's  address,  we  are  told  in  the  press  despatc 
"drew  forth  loud  and  long-continued  applause,  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks."  One  of  the  lawyers  pres- 
ent, however,  Mr.  Adolph  Moses  of  Chicago,  protested  against 
what  he  styled  "an  unwarranted  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the   United    -  and  on  the  following  day  Judge  Towns- 

end,  of  Xew  Haven,  from  whose  court  the  insular  cases  were 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  vigorously  defended  the  legality 
of  the  decisions,  declaring  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  given  no  fa 

support  his  assertion  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Acre  contrary  to  precedent  and  authority." 

In  many  papers  Mr.  Littlefield's  sentiments  find  a  sympathetic 
echo.      "The  news]  it  seems,  are  not  alone  in  their  inabil- 

to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  business,"  remarks  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  ;  while  the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.)  thinks 
that  Mr.  Littlefield's  criticism  was  "thi  nal  expression 

of  what  many  plain  people  felt."  In  other  quarters,  his  action  is 
ieprecated,  on  the  ground   that  it  is  futil  an  only  tend  to 

lessen  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court.  "It  is  especially  unfortu- 
nate," says  the  Kansas  City  Star  find.),  "that  the  court  should 

discredited   in   an   association  of  lawyers  in  which   the   mi 
exalted  institution  of  the  legal  profession  should  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem."    The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.) ,  too,  objects 
to  the  "thrashing  over  of  old  straw."     It  says 

"The  Supreme  Court  decisions  referred  to  but  placed  upon  rec- 
ord" an  accomplished  fact.     The  new  territories  are  ours  as  irrev- 


ocably as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Mexican  cession. 
We  should  leave  the  discussion  of  ancient  history  to  such  men  as 
Senator  Hoar  and  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  deal  with  the  facts  before 
us.  A  great  political  party  exists  for  the  handling  of  current 
questions  with  a  view  to  the  future  good.  It  can  have  no  time 
for  the  examination  of  tombstone  records." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the 
question  is  not  finally  settled  yet,  and  declares: 

"The  incident  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  the  widespread 
existence  of  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  novel  imperialist  policy 
of  the  nation.     It  has  been  the  custom  of  imperialist  newspapers, 

a  the  very  beginning,  to  ridicule  anti-imperialist  sentiment 
as  being  peculiar  to  a  few  eccentric  persons,  chronic  gro  ■  •  r's,  and 
the  like.  This  has  been  done  in  face  of  the  fact  that  such  vigor- 
ous and  stalwart  Republicans  as  Speaker  Reed  and  Senator 
Hale,  as  well  as  such  veterans  as  Edmunds  and  Hoar  and  ex- 
President  Harrison,  wen-  as  emphatically  opposed  to  the  new 
policy  as  any  one.     The  difficulty  as   been  encountered  all 

along  has  been  that  there  never  was  a  chance  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  a  real  decision  by  the  people  or  their  repre  ves. 
Mr.  McKinley  slid  into  the  expansion  business  with  the  smooth- 
ess  and' skill  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished,  and,  while  all 
.wing  what  seemed  to  him  the  popular  drift,  really 
carried  the  country  sliding  along  with  him  into  its  present  atti- 
tude in  reference  to  the  control  of  subject  provinces.  How 
largely  the  judgment  thus  carried  into  effect  has  been  a  judg- 
ment rendered  in  default  may,  to  some  extent,  be  inferred  from 
the  occurrence  of  yesterday   at   Denver.     Had  the  Democratic 

iy  in  the  last  campaign  been  in  such  condition  for  a  tight  as 
it  was  at  any  time  from  the  campaign  of  1876  to  that  of  1  -  12,  both 
inclusive,  a  very  different  story  might  have  been  told." 


A    CUBAN    VIEW    OF   OUR    ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE    LATIN    REPUBLICS. 

^M  (ME  of  the  papers  published  in  Central  and  South  America 
»— '  look  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  mask  that  covers  some 
sinister  designs  that  the  United  States  has  upon  the  smaller  re- 
publics of  the  western  hemisphere.  <>ne  of  these  papers  is  El 
M11  iido,  of  Havana.  El  Mun'do  has  a  suspicion  that  the  United 
States  will  make  the  Venezuela-Colombia  affair  a  pretext  for  ab- 
sorbing those  countries,  and  that  it  will  proceed,  on  one  pretext 
and  another,  to  do  the  same  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  west- 
ern continents.      It  says,  in  rather  picturesque  rhetoric  : 

"The  United  States,  in  the  delirium  of  greatness  and  might  in 


-  -.m  :  "Everything  be  in  perfect  readme 

Detroit  Journal. 


ADMIRAJ    CERVERA  :  "And    they    want   me   to  say   tli  d   not 

come  close  enough  '  "  — The  Nashville  A 
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which  they  are,  have  trampled  down  everything,  commencing 
with  their  word  of  honor,  pledged  in  the  face  of  the  world,  only 
attentive  to  the  sordid  longings  of  covetousness  that  after  a  slow 
accumulation  has  exploded  in  the  moment  that  to  them  has 
seemed  the  most  propitious. 

'"Now,  and  witli  the  motive  of  the  war  in  Colombia,  the  Yan- 
kees prepare  to  intervene  in  that  Spanish-American  republic,  and 
the  press  of  Madrid  and  of  France  advise  Colombia  to  reject  said 
interference  that  is  nothing  more  than  artfulness  erected  into  a 
system  to  arrive  easily  and  softly,  without  even  imperiling  life, 
to  the  tranquil  possessions  of  a  new  portion  of  the  continent. 

"With  the  sad  experience  acquired  by  us  we  put  Colombia  and 
the  other  nations  of  our  race  on  their  guard,  so  that  by  all  means 
they  prevent  American  intrusion  in  their  dominions,  under  the 
penalty  otherwise  of  seeing  themselves  envi  by  the  iron 

bonds  of  the  empire  of  William  [.,  and  either  let  themselves  be 
yoked  by  the  foreigner  or  sustain  with  him  a  gloomy  death  duel, 
eternally  long  and  teeming  with  scenes  of  extermination." 

The  only  hope  that  El  Mundo  sees  of  successful  opposition  to 
the  United  States  is  in  "true  union  among  all  who  speak  the 
Spanish  language,"  and  it  predicts  that  if  such  a  union  is  not 
formed,  the  race  in  America  will  disappear  "at  the  hands  of  a 
hybrid  monster  of  Saxon  countenance  which  has  hurled  himself 
against  it  with  tooth  and  nail!"  La  Lncha  (Havana)  thinks 
that  El  Mundo  must  be  suffering  from  "fits  of  frenzy  that  re- 
semble those  produced  by  delirium  tremens."  and  remarks  that 
the  above  article  " amply  shows  that  there  is  some  screw  loose 
somewhere." 


HOW   THE   AMERICAN    PEOPLE   FEEL  TOWARD 

ENGLAND. 

SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  who  has 
had  editorial  experience  extending  over  many  years  in  a 
kind  of  journalism  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "reaches  the 
masses,  however  superior  people  may  dislike  it."  thinks  that  a 
good  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding as  re- 
gards popular  senti- 
ment in  England 
and  in  the  United 
States  has  been 
caused  by  irrespon- 
sible writers.  "The 
American  corres- 
pondents of  English 
n  e  w  spapers, "  he 
says,  "have  always 
been,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, completely 
out  of  touch  with 
American  opinion," 
while  "the  so-called 
American  writers  in 
English  reviews  are 
mostly  denational- 
ized persons,  whose 
only  aim  is  to  show 
how  superior  they 
are  to  the  mass  of  their  country  men."  Considering,  first  of  all, 
question  of  American  sentiment  on  the  Boer  war,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  : 

"Four  years  ago  America's  attitude  would  have  been  one  of 
sympathy  for  the  Boers,  intensified  by  hostility  toward  England. 
Now  it  is  one  of  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  checked  by  friendship 
for  England. 

"At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  warn  seemed  as  if  the  old  anti- 
British  spirit  in  the  United  States  had  become  extinct.  If  Eng- 
land had  become  involved  in  a  war  with  any  Power  of  Europe, 
or,  still   better,  with  a  combination  of   Powers,  American  syni- 


SAMl  EL   E.    MOFFE  1  I , 
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pathy  would  have  poured  out  in  a  resistless  flood.  The  stronger 
the  league  of  England's  enemies,  the  higher  would  have  arisen 
the  tide  of  American  good  will,  and,  in  case  of  need,  sympathy 
would  have  been  translated  into  action. 

"Unfortunately,  the  new  American  regard  for  England — some- 
thing, let  it  be  remembered,  for  which  there  was  neither  pr< 
dent  nor  preparation  in  all  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  our  na- 
tional existence- -was  subjected  at  the  very  outset  to  a  strain  I 
would   hav<  verely  a  friendship   rooted  in  the  habit 

at  Britain  could  have  engaged  in  no  enterprise 
so  well  adapted  to  chill  American  sympathy  as  her  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  independence  of  the  little  South  African  repub- 
lics. Americans  do  not  feel  altogether  easy  in  their  consciences 
about   their   own  in   the   Philippines;    but  they  found 

themselves  charged  there  with  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nan  in  a  country  that   had  never  had  an  independent 

gov*  •  iiment.  among  a  variety  of  races  in  all  stages  of  civilization 
and  barbarism,  and  they  were  vehemi  iy  their  . 

pecially  that  if  they  shirked  that 

lonsibility  they  would  be  committing  a  crime  ;  human- 

ity.    But  they  have  never  regarded  the  enterprise  with  enthusi- 

n,  norchi                            ive  feelings  against  the  Filipinos  fight- 
ing for  their  iii'  

"As  argument  that  England  fereuce  ified 

ause   tin  state's  were   ruled    by   a   corrupt  oligarchy,  it 

-   much   ti  muster  in  .'  We  know  some- 

pt   oligarch!  selves.      II    I  ernment  of 

Kruger  was  as  black  as  its  bitterest  enemies  ever  painted  it,it 
was  no  worse  than  the  city  government  of  New  Y  nd  infi- 

nitely better  than  the  city  government   of   P  liladelphia  and  the 
stati        >      rnment  of  Pennsylvania.     If  England   had 
subjugate  I  publics  in  the  name  of  b 

lal   right   to  assume   the   administration  of  New  York   to  save 
the  peo]  □  Tammany,  and  of  Pennsylvania  to  rescue  them 

from  the  Republican  machine." 

Mr.  Mo'ffett  ridicules  the  idea  that  anti-British  feeling  in  the 
United  States  is  due  b  ifluence  of  American  school  li- 

lies or  to  the  "Irish  vote.'      The  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
ts, depend    not   up«>n   sentimental   considerations  of 

any  kind,  but  upon  their  present  national  policies.  The  Ameri- 
can policy  is  simple,  being  based  on  the  fact  that  "the  United 
States  is,  and  intends  to  remain,  tiie  paramount  Power  of  the 
western  hemisphere."      I  Ie  continues  : 

"If  this  fundamental  principle  be  once  accepted,  no  country 
will  have  any  trouble  in  maintaining  harmonious  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  American  people  take  very  little  inter- 
est m  affairs  outside  of  their  own  hemisphere.  They  have  found 
themselves  accidentally  involved,  to  some  extent,  in  Asia,  but 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  experience.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to 
give  England  a  free  hand  in  South  Africa,  altho  sentimentally 
they  deeply  deplore  her  course.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be  exi- 
gent m  looking  after  the  interests  of  American  citizens  abroad. 
They  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  tariff  arrangements  of 
other  countries,  however  hardly  they  may  press  upon  their  com- 
merce. In  diplomatic  conferences  affecting  matters  outside  their 
own  sphere  of  influence  they  will  usually  be  found  easy-going, 
but  in  discussions  with  European  Powers  on  matters  affecting 
the  American  continent  they  are  as  hard  as  Krupp  armor-plate. 
They  would  give  up  all  China  more  willingly  than  a  single  inch 
of  Alaska." 

It  has  been  the  British  failure  t<>  recognize  this  sentiment, 
dares  Mr.  Moffett,  which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  I 
over  Venezuela  and  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  ;  and  it  is  the 
leuce  of  tins  sentiment  which  makes  the  Canadian  problem  i 
that  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  important  in 
"There  never  were  such  possibilities  of  irritation  and  danger  in 
the  iv...  ositions  of  any  two  countries  in  the  world  as  there 

are   i  i  f  Canada  and   the   United   States,"  d  the 

writer.      I  Ie  concludes  : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  Englishmen  and  Amer;  >uld 

be  anything  but   friends'.     As  Eng    • 

have   no  cause  for  quarrel  and  every  car  -will.     The 

only  thing  that  can  possibly  impair  theii  ■..  :ig- 

lish  interference  wit  in  policy  in  the  i  hemi- 
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sphere,  and  the  danger  of  such  an  interference  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  position  of  Canada.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  diplomatic  skill  in  dealing  with  Canadian 

questions." 


SCHOOLS    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  manifested  by  the  press  in  the 
report  of  Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  Philippines,  which  has  jusl  readied  Washing- 
ton. It  appears  from  this  report  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  displace  Spanish 
with  English  in  the 
schools,  and,  event- 
.ually,  no  doubt, 
throughout  the  is- 
lands. Says  the 
Philadelphia  Led- 
ger : 

"The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  re- 
port ...  is  the  an- 
nouncement that 
English  has  been 
adopted  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction 
in  •  the  training  of 
Filipino  teachers, 
and  that  during  the 
year  English  will 
displace  Spanish  in 
the  schools.  Span- 
ish was  the  official 
language  during  the 
old  regime,  but  even 
then  it  was  used  by 
a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  speak  various  Philippine  dialects.  There  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  transition  from  Spanish  to 
English,  but  under  the  gradual  process  of  educating  the  youth 
the  change  will  probably  be  made  easily  and  naturally." 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  report  tells  about  the  selection 
of  teachers.     To  quote  again  from  the  same  paper: 

"The  Philippine  school  law  authorized  the  appointment  from 
the  United  States  of  1,000  school  teachers,  and  of  these  781  have 
been  selected.  Of  the  487  soldiers  who  applied  for  positions,  79 
passed  the  examinations,  and  have  exchanged  the  bayonet  for 
the  pen.  The  school  teachers  chosen  seem  generally  to  be  of  an 
unusually  high  grade,  both  in  character  and  ability.  The  781 
were  si  ted  from  among  over  8. coo  applicants,  who  filed  strong 
testimonials  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  care  was  takeii  to 
select  those  who  had  given  evidence  of  equipment:  and  teaching 
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ability,  rather  than  those  who  applied  because  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  In  many  instances  ambitious  young  men  have  en- 
tered upon  the  work,  who  were  filling  most  acceptably  positions 
as  teachers  at  home. 

" The  educational  system  in  the  archipelago  consists  of  eigh- 
teen divisions,  each  with  a  division  superintendent.  One  high 
school  in  each  division  will  be  established  next  year,  and  teach- 
ers' institutes  will  soon  be  held  in  all  the  provinces." 

The  Filipinos,  old  and  young,  are  very  eager  to  learn,  and 
they  crowd  the  schoolrooms  until  sometimes  one  teacher  has 
one  or  even  two  hundred  scholars.  Superintendent  Atkinson 
says  of  the  schoolhouses  : 

"The  greatest  present  need  is  that  of  adequate  and  suitable 
school  buildings.  All  school  buildings  occupied  by  soldiers,  or 
in  any  way  used  for  military  purposes,  should  be  vacated  and 
turned  over  to  school  authorities  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  rent  or  vacation 
of  all  convents  or  other  church  property  now  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. Nearly  all  the  buildings  that  have  been  used  for  military 
purposes  are  in  poor  condition.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  mu- 
nicipalities to  spend  money  for  their  alteration  and  repair.  Pres- 
ent school  buildings  consist,  generally,  of  one  or  two  large  rooms, 
with  several  teachers  carrying  on  work  in  each  room." 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  was  soon  settled.  Says 
the  report : 

"Upon  receipt  of  an  official  copy  of  Act  No.  74  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  which  forbids  any  religious  instruction  by  the 
teacher,  a  comprehensive  order  was  issued  forbidding  the  prac- 
tise of  religious  devotions  or  their  employment  as  means  of  pun- 
ishment, the  discontinuance  of  all  teaching  of  the  catechism  or 
religious  doctrine,  and  the  removal  from  the  schoolhouse  of  all 
books  containing  such  matter,  and  the  removal  from  schoolrooms 
of  crucifixes,  religious  emblems,  sacred  pictures,  placards,  etc. 
These  orders  were  complied  with.  There  was  no  protest  from 
either  parents  or  teachers,  and,  as  above  stated,  no  diminution 
in  the  attendance,  the  school  year  closing  with  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  the  history  of  these  public  schools.  To  many  of  the 
teachers  the  change  was  apparently  welcome." 

The  people  are  so  eager  to  learn  that  Superintendent  Atkinson 
thinks  "it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion "  ;  and  he  adds  the  interesting  remark  that"Tagalo  chil- 
dren, both  male  and  female,  are  the  most  precocious  I  have  ever 
seen,  very  bright  and  studious  and  exceedingly  well  behaved." 


1     IMPERIALISM:   The  American  schoolmaster  at  work  in 
the  Philippines.  —  The  New  York  Tribune. 


GERMANY'S    ADVANCE    IN     SOUTH     AMERICA. 

PEOPLE  who  have  been  expressing  the  fear  that  Germany 
may  get  a  commercial  foothold  in  South  America  will  be 
interested  in  the  discovery  that  Germany  already  has  a  larger 
trade  with  that  continent  than  we  have.  The  Boston  Herald 
brings  out  this  fact  in  a  striking  article,  and  makes  the  point 
that  in  the  event  of  certain  international  complications  (which 
Senator  Lodge  and  others  have  freely  predicted),  Germany 
"might  easily  put  forth  the  plea  that  we  had  not  the  least  right 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  German  trade." 
Says  '/'//,■  Herald : 

"To  show  the  relative  commercial  standing  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, we  give  below  the  sales  and  purchases  made  by  Germany 
in  a  number  of  the  South  American  countries  during  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1900  and  the  sales  and  purchases  made  in  these  same 
countries  by  the  United  States,  in  this  instance  the  transactions 
being  based  on  those  which  took  place  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  igoi.     The  sales  were  as  follows: 

111  THE    ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

<  ■ermanv $15,232,000 

United  States ii,537i<x>o 

BR  \zn.. 

Germany 10,876,000 

United  States 12,034,000 

CHILE. 

Germany 9,496,000 

United  States 5,294,000 
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PKRO. 

Germany $2,356,000 

United  States 3,126,000 

URUGUAY. 

Germany 2,856,000 

United  States 1,637,000 

VI  NEZUI  I. A. 

Germany 1,190,000 

United  States 3,271,000 

"The  purchases  made  during  the  same  term  were  as  follows: 

FROM    1  HI.   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Germany $55,034,000 

United  States 8,065,000 

BRAZIL. 

Germany 27.489,000 

United  States 70,643,000 

CHILE. 

Germany 21,277.000 

Un  ited  States 8,645,000 

PERU. 

Germany 1,642,000 

United  States 3,656,000 

URUGUAY. 

Germany 3,665,000 

United  States 1,183,000 

VENEZUELA. 

Germany 2,380,000 

United  States 6,645,000 

"The  entire  purchases  and  sales  made  by  the  United  States  in 
South  America  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  $155,000,000.  That  constituted  the  entire  value  of  our 
exchanges  on  both  sides,  and  included  countries  not  specified 
above— Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  But  the  German  purchases  and  sales  in 
the  countries  where  the  classification  is  made  were  just  about  as 
large  as  the  purchase  and  sales  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
continent  of  South  America,  and  if  we  could  have,  as  we  have 
not,  the  commercial  returns  from  the  republics  we  have  classi- 
fied, it  would  doubtless  be  shown  that  the  German  commercial 
interests  in  our  neighboring  continent  are  considerably  larger 
than  ottr  own." 

The  remedy  for  this  unfavorable  state  of  our  trade,  thinks  The 
Herald,  lies  in  trade  concessions  to  our  Southern  neighbors.  It 
says : 

"Considering  the  diplomatic  interest  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  shown  in  South  American  affairs,  and  its 
apparent  desire  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  opposition  to  our 
own  in  South  American  matters,  it  would  be  no  more  than  pru- 
dmt  if  we  were  to  broaden  and  improve  our  relations  with  our 
Southern  neighbors  by  conceding  to  them  in  the  way  of  trade 
quite  a  number  of  opportunities  which  we  now  withhold.  If  we 
could  improve  our  trade  with  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
we  should  in  all  probability  strengthen  our  influence  in  a  part  of 
South  America  where  just  now  it  is  far  from  strong.  Indeed,  the 
easiest  way  to  uphold  the  imperative  requirements  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  be  for  us  to  open  our.  doors  to  South  American 
trade,  so  that  the  people  of  that  continent  could  find  in  the  United 
States  the  best  possible  market  for  their  various  products.  In 
this  way  we  should  bind  them  to  us  by  the  chains  of  mutual  in- 
terest, and  would  effectively  prevent  any  European  Government 
from  undermining  our  influence  by  diplomatic  intrigue  or  by 
trade  concessions." 

And  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  that  a  higher  grade 
of  commercial  and  diplomatic  representatives  would  also  be 
worth  while.     To  quote  : 

"The  Germans  have  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains  in 
accomplishing  an  object,  and  give  attention  to  details  which,  it 
is  feared,  Americans  are  prone  to  neglect  or  to  regard  lightly. 
They  have  studied  their  markets  carefully,  and  have  sent  as 
agents  to  sell  goods  trained  men,  who  know  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  even  regard  the  prejudices  and  whims  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  wish  to  deal.  The  question  also  has  its  politi- 
cal side.  Germany  is  establishing  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  South  America.  She  is  buying  and  selling  goods,  founding 
banks,  steamship  lines,  and  strong  commercial  ties.  In  every 
port  there  is  an  influential  German  element  of  high  standing  in 
the  community  and  a  consul  who  represents  the  highest  standard 
of  business  methods.  In  the  same  ports  the  interests  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  represented 


by  consuls  chosen  wholly  and  solely  for  political  or  partizan  rea- 
sons. They  are  not  men  who  have  been  distinguished  for  supe- 
rior business  acquirements  but  for  superior  pernicious  political 
activity.  The  colonists  already  settled  will  be  reinforced  by 
their  compatriots,  and  Germany's  interests  and  her  legitimate- 
influence  will  increase  rapidly.  If  this  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  the  policy  that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  exert  a 
predominant  influence  and  authority  on  this  continent,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Dingley  features  of  the  present  tariff  will  become 
a  sheer  necessity.  Progressive  men  in  the  Republican  Party 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  trade  means  exchange  of 
products.  An  attempt  to  ignore  this  plain  truth  will  mean  losses 
which  drastic  measures  can  not  repair." 


The  Americanization  of  Mexico.— According  to  re- 
cent reports,  Mexico  is  gradually  becoming  Americanized. 
American  capitalists  are  investing  large  sums  of  money  in  Mex- 
ican mines,  railroads,  factories,  and  steamship  lines,  while 
American  business  methods  and  machinery  are  steadily  coming 
into  use  in  that  country.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

"It  is  strange  that  Mexico  was  not  largely  Americanized  long 
ago.  Here  is  a  country  which  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  in 
the  matter  of  mineral  resources.  In  her  soil  can  be  found  in 
abundance  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and,  indeed,  practi- 
cally every  desirable  mineral  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Mexico  has  a  population  of  about  13,000,000,  more  than 
that  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba 
combined  ;  her  political  institutions  are,  nominally  at  least,  much 
like  our  own  ;  person  and  property  are  reasonably  secure  within 
her  borders  and  her  people  are  steadily  increasing  in  intelligence. 

"Yet  this  inviting  field,  which  lies  at  our  very  doors,  was  al- 
most completely  neglected  for  years.  We  have  been  of  late  ex- 
pending a  vast  amount  of  money  in  the  hope  of  tranquillizing  and 
developing  a  group  of  islands,  with  a  semi-civilized  population, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Mexican  exports  and  imports 
amount  to  as  much  in  one  year  as  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
Philippines  do  in  seven. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  now  a  disposition  on  this 
side  of  the  border  to  make  up  for  this  neglect.  The  more  Amer- 
ican capital  there  is  invested  in  Mexico  the  closer  the  two  repub- 
lics will  be  drawn  together.  Whether  this  may  result  ultimately 
in  political  annexation  is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  solve,  but  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
both  nations." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


IT  is  already  apparent  that  King 
Edward's  coronation  will  be  the  great- 
est society  success  of  the  season. — 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Colombia  feels  able  to  maintain 
order  on  the  isthmus— that  is,  the 
kind  of  order  they  are  used  to  down 

there.  —  The  Chicago  .Yews. 

Pennsylvania  can  appreciate  the 
trouble  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  had 
with  France.  It  was  all  about  quays. 
—  The  Buffalo  Express. 

THE  choice  of  a  leader  for  1904  prob- 
ably does  not  agitate  Mr.  Bryan 
nearly  so  strongly  as  the  question  of 
followers.—  The  Washington  Star. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
if  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  to  be 
called  to  account  every  time  any 
body  catches  him  in  a  lie.—  The  Chicago 
News. 

Considering  the  fact  that  "His- 
torian "  Maclay'a  wage  is  $2.48  per 
day,  the  public  is  inclined  to  wonder 
what  the  extra  $2.18  is  ior.—  The  Com- 
moner. 

If  the  Southerners  keep  on  lynch- 
ing at  the  present  rate  they  may- 
not  find  it  necessary  to  amend  their 
state  constitutions.  —  The  Salt  Lake 
Herald. 


Callek 

owe  me  !  " 
BlLKSON 

murder  !  " 

Caller 

'breaking 
tions.'  " 


up  to  date. 
"  Pay  me  that  fiver  you 

"Wh-why,      this    is 

•'  No,  it  ain't.  I'm  Just 
off  diplomatic  rela- 
—  The  C 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ARE    PUBLISHERS'    "READERS"   MOSTLY 
INCOMPETENT? 

AUTHORS  there  be, "says  some  o.ic  in  the  Contributors' 
Club  {Atlantic  Monthly,  September),  "who  might 
lightly  speak  of  the  'acceptance  of  a  first  contribution, '  but  many 
more  whose  unhappy  experience  would  compel  them  to  transpose 
the  words,  and  say  the  'first  acceptance  of  a  :ontribution. '  "  An 
anonymous  writer  in  The  World's  Work  ^September)  relates 
there  an  experience  of  his  own  with  publishers  and  their  readers, 
of  how  he  waited  long  to  use  even  the  transposed  form  of  words. 
He  describes  himself  as  "an  unknown  author'  who  has  written 
his  first  book,  now  published  and  on  sale.  His  article  is  in  an- 
swer to  one  printed  last  April  in  the  same  magazine  in  which  it 
was  said  that  "even;  manuscript  submitted  is  given  a  chance." 
His  book,  he  says  was  slowly  written  during  a  period  of  five 
years,  was  revised  seven  times,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were 
spent  for  drawings  from  an  artist  in  Europe.  Eight  duplicates 
of  the  manuscript  were  simultaneously  placed  in  the  hands  of 
eight  publishing  houses  for  preliminary  approval  or  rejection, 
a  mutually  satisfactory  contract  to  be  hoped  for  later.  Thirty- 
two  publishers  "examined"  the  manuscript  in  two  years.  All 
refused  to  publish  it. 

Seventeen  of  these  were  located  in  New  York  ;  the  others  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis. 
Six  returned  the  story  with  the  specific  statement  that  it  had  not 
been  examined.  Five  others  added  that  it  had  not  been  exam- 
ined because  "it  is  of  a  kind  we  do  not  publish." 

Six  rejected  the  story  because  it  had  failed  of  approval  by  each 
of  four  readers.  Four  rejected  it  "because  its  writer  would  not 
furnish  them  money  to  cover  cost  of  publication,  and  then  give 
them  nearly  all  money  receipts  from  sales  of  the  book  "  !  Two  of 
these  four  seemed  hurt  that  what  they  called  a  "reasonable  "  sug- 
gestion was  rejected  by  the  "  unknown  writer. "  Four  rejected  the 
story  because  the  writer  refused  to  buy  enough  copies  of  the  bonk 
when  printed  to  cover  their  statement  of  cost  of  publication,  and 
seven  rejected  the  story  for  the  reason  explicitly  stated  that  its 
author  was  unknown,  so  the  book  would  be  "an  uncertain  com- 
mercial venture,  in  spite  of  any  merit  it  might  have. " 

The  writer  has  several  caustic  things  to  say  of  publishers' 
"readers."     For  instance: 

"A  prominent  publisher  (not  one  in  New  York)  told  me  that 
as  not  one  manuscript  in  a  hundred  was  accepted,  he  could  hot 
afford  to  pay  a  really  competent  judge  to  wade  through  the  mass 
of  chart  to  get  the  single  kernel  ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  largely  on  his  typewriter  girls  as,  first  judges  of  stories.  He 
added  that  it  was  ' too  bad  to  have  to  give  up  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  to  the  girl  Jor  her  verdict  that  the  story  "was  unavail- 
able.' " 

About  six  hundred  lines  of  rimes  were  in  the  story,  carefully 
revised  "by  a  thorough  expert  on  poetical  composition."  A  Bos- 
ton woman  called  on  the  author  and  said  she  had  acted  as  a 
a  reader  of  the  story  for  a  Boston  publisher,  and  wanted  to  revise 
the  rimes  in  it  for  pay,  The  following  is  an  extract  from  her 
alleged  "  written  opinion  "  as  given  to  the  publisher  :  "The  poems 
in  it  are  without  rhythm.  In  forming  the  trochees,  cesura,  ana- 
pest,  and  iambus  seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  writer.  Euphony 
and  alliteration  are  neglected.  One  of  the  poems  should  have 
each  stanza  close  with  an  Alexandrine.  In  short,  the  verse  is 
not  acatelectic."  Various  contradictory  opinions  are  cited  from 
the  r<  <>f  the  different  readers. 

Having  met  with  all  this  discouragement,  the  "unknown  au- 
thor" finally  gave  a  duplicate  of  his  story  to  each  of  two  writers 
of  national  reputation,  saying  to  them  : 

"  What  you  charge  pays   you   liberally  for  examination  of  this 


manuscript,  and  writing  an  opinion  of  it.  Be  sure  to  condemn 
it  if  you  must,  for  then  I  wish  to  suppress  the  book  and  escape 
ridicule.  I  rely  on  you  to  protect  me.  But  if  you  approve,  you 
must  write  and  sign  an  opinion  accordingly,  and  give  me  full 
authority  to  say  to  any  publisher  that  you  stand  by  what  you 
have  said  in  praise.' 

"Both  these  experts  praised  the  story.  One  declared  it  was 
'very  charming';  the  other  said  it  would  'take  a  high  place 
among  books  of  its  kind.' 

"Armed  with  these  letters,  I  invaded  the  offices  of  a  prominent 
publisher  whose  readers  had  already  condemned  the  story,  and 
said  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  listen  with  much  patience  to 
opinions  by  his  readers,  when  I  held  two  written  opinions  In- 
acknowledged  writers  and  scholars  that  the  story  was  meritori- 
ous. The  long  quest  for  a  publisher  ended — the  adverse  decision 
was  reversed,  a  very  favorable  contract  was  signed — the  book  is 
on  sale." 

The  writer's  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

"  My  prayer  is  that  very  few  copies  will'be  purchased,  but  that 
after  some  years  its  sales  will  become  larger  ;  otherwise  I  shall 
know  the  book  is  unworthy." 


ENGLISH  AS  SPOKEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

MOST  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  the  United  States  and  the  same  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  England  have  many  points  of  dissimilarity  ; 
but  many  American  globetrotters  even  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  varied  are  the  terms  employed  in  the  two  countries  for  the 
common  affairs  of  life  when  these  variations  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  brief  compass,  as  is  done  by  Julian  Ralph  in  Harper' s 
Magazine  (August).     For  instance: 

"If  you  ask  a  guest  at  your  home  in  England  whether  he  likes 
his  meat  rare,  he  asks  what  you  said,  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand you.  He  calls  meat  underdone  when  it  is  not  thoroughly 
cooked.  If  you  tell  him  you  fear  the  asparagus  is  canned,  he  is 
at  a  loss  again,  because  he  would  have  said  it  was  tinned.  To 
ask  him  to  pass  the  powdered  sugar  will  again  set  him  to  won- 
dering, for  he  calls  it  icing  sugar,  generally,  tho  he  knows  that 
it  is  sometimes  called  caster  or  sifted  sugar.  And  if  you  have 
candy  on  the  table  you  may  not  call  it  so  without  betraying  your 
foreign  origin,  for  he  calls  candy  'sweets,'  abbreviated  from 
'  sweetmeats, '  and  used  to  designate  all  preserves,  puddings, 
pies,  candies,  and  jams. 

"  To  go  farther  along  the  eccentricities  of  English  at  the  dining- 
table,  most  persons  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  beet  is  called  beet- 
root, cornstarch  is  corn  flour,  corned  beef  (or  a  particular  cut  of 
it)  is  called  '  silversides  of  beef, '  and  napkins  are  serviettes. 

"If  in  a  shop  I  say,  'I  want  a  paper  of  pins,'  the  clerk  says, 
'Thank  you.  A  great  many  Americans  in  London,  now,  aren't 
there?'  'Oh  yes,'  I  say;  'I  meant  a  packet  of  pins.'  To  ask 
for  a  spool  of  cotton  is  to  set  a  clerk  to  staring  at  you,  and  to 
speak  of  a  baby-carriage  is  to  speak  of  the  unknown,  because 
spools  of  cotton  or  silk  are  called  reels,  and  baby-carriages  are 
known  as  perambulators — shortened  to  'prams  '  in  the  speech  of 
millions." 

Mr.  Ralph  conducts  us  on  a  shopping  tour  in  London  that  we 
may  listen  to  the  strange  language  of  the  shop  and  store — a  store 
being  always  a  department-store  in  England.     He  writes: 

"  Now  when  the  American  reader  knows  that  a  whisk,  or  egg- 
whisk,  is  an  egg-beater,  a  coal-scoop  is  a  coal-scuttle,  a  face-cloth 
is  a  wash-rag,  footholds  are  small  thin  rubbers,  a  body  is  slang 
for  bodice  (just  as  the  slang  of  the  shops  and  masses  makes 
chemise  into  'shim')  ;  when  he  learns  that  'the  roughs'  are 
chapped  hands,  a  block  of  paper  is  a  pad,  a  camisole  is  a  corset- 
cover,  a  preserver  is  a  dress-shield,  knickers  are  knickerbockers, 
or  drawers,  in  Americanese — then  he  will  getagreat  deal  of  light 
on  what  this  very  foreign-speaking,  foreign-thinking  lady  has 
been  doing.  She  washes  her  hands  and  face  by  the  aid  of  a  jug 
and  basin,  because  she  never  heard  those  utensils  called  a  wash- 
bowl and  pitcher.  With  some  of  the  English  the  word  pitcher 
only  describes  little  jugs,  but  none  of  the  servants  I  have  at 
present  ever  heard  the  word  pitcher  used  at  all.     As  for  a  bowl, 
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all  over  England  it  is  a  thing  in  which  to  serve  food.  The  lady 
of  my  story  calls  a  letter-box  a  pillar-box,  just  as  she  calls  a  lamp- 
post a  lamp-pillar  ;  and  what  we  call  a  doctor  is  always  a  medical 
man  in  her  mind,  tho  she  may  have  heard  that  the  Americans 
even  apply  the  title  doctor  to  surgeons  and  to  dentists,  who  are 
plain  'misters'  in  England." 

Charles  Dickens,  we  are  told,  had  no  idea  of  the  real  cockney 
lingo,  to  judge  from  his  books: 

"What  he  set  clown  as  the  speech  of  the  masses  I  never  once 
heard  in  London,  and  what  the  cockney  lingo  really  is  he  gives 
no  hint  of  in  a  single  line  that  I  can  recall  in  all  his  books.  Had 
he  been  dealing  realistically  with  his  characters,  he  could  not 
have  made  Master  Charles  Hates  say,  '  Pray,  pray,  send  them 
back;  the  old  lady  will  think  I  stole  them,'  because  what  the 
thief  must  have  said  is,  'Pry,  pry,  send,'  etc.  ;  'the  hold  lidy 
will  think  I  stole  'em.'  Dickens  makes  Bates  say,  'Hold  me 
while  1  laugh  it  out,'  whereas  we  all  know  he  must  have  said, 
'Old  me  whoile  I  laugh  it  aout. '  " 


a  new   commerce,  perhaps  also  she  has  created  new  politics  ;  she 
claims  to  have  created  a  new  diplomacy,  which  i  ,    erful  in 

its  way  if  we  recall  that  diplomacy  is  as  old  as  the  serpent  and 
the  forbidden  fruit.     Perhaps  the  question  is— Is  there  anything 
left  for  genius  to  create?     If  there  be,  ten  thousand  American 
voices  will  proclaim  that  American   genius  will   create  it  !     I 
will  it'" 


WILL   AMERICA    BECOME   THE   LITERARY 
SUCCESSOR   OF   GREECE? 

"  "T^HE  United  States  having  now  established  her  preemi- 
•*■  nence  in  trade  and  commerce  over  all  other  nations  of  the 
round  earth,  it  remains  for  her  to  conquer  certain  other  worlds 
and  give  us  a  new  example  of  the  sublime  sovereignty  perhaps 
only  once  before  in  the  history  of  nations  indubitably  wielded  by 
one  state  against  all  challengers."  This  is  the  brilliant  program 
for  the  future  of  intellectual  America  laid  down  by  the  editor  of 
The  Herald  (Kobe,  Japan),  a  journal  published  under  British 
auspices.  Greece,  he  goes  on  to  say,  before  she  became  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome,  possessed  the  "dominion  of  the  worlds  of  mind 
and  of  matter  in  a  more  authentic  sense  than  any  power  before  or 
since."  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  were  great 
powers,  but  none  of  these  made  the  "conquest  of  the  world  of 
mind  that  Greece  made  while  retaining  also  the  political  domin- 
ion of  the  important  territories  of  the  then  known  world."  It 
was  "a  conjunction  of  a  territorial  dominion,  comparatively  the 
most  important  and  most  complete  of  the  times,  with  a  triumph 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  has  never  been  paralleled." 
Rome  was  great  as  a  physical  empire,  but  in  the  realm  of  mind 
she  merely  followed  Greece.  Italy  was  "greatest  in  the  new  en- 
thusiasm of  learning"  which  came  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  she 
was  divided  and  feeble  as  a  political  entity.  The  da)-  of  Eng- 
land's intellectual  greatness  was  not  the  day  of  her  physical 
might.  France  followed  with  "a  fine  attempt  to  realize  intellec- 
tual and  physical  supremacy  in  the  world  ;  but  the  age  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  splendidly  as  it  shone,  never  had  the  luster 
which  is  thrown  down  the  ages  by  the  polity  and  the  genius  of 
Greece."  Goethe  has  not  brought  Germany  into  rivalry  with  an- 
cient Hellas.  Will  America  enter  that  rivalry?  It  is  agreed, 
says  this  writer,  that  "she  has  come  into  an  inheritance  of  com- 
mercial supremacy  which  will  more  and  more  raise  her  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  power — a  new  kind  of  power  comparatively — as 
unique  and  certainly  as  secure  as  the  political  supremacy  of 
Greece  in  her  day."  But  "will  she,  or  can  she,  possess  the  same 
or  similar  dominion  in  the  kingdom  where  the  mind  rules  as  that 
held  by  the  genius  of  Greece  in  her  day?"  He  does  not  see 
many  signs  of  such  a  dominion.     He  says: 

"Physically  we  know  that  she  is  a  weld  of  all  the  nations  that 
have  divided  the  mantle  of  Greece  among  them,  and  who  now 
hold  the  portions  thereof.  But  the  signs  are  few  of  a  possible 
autocracy  of  the  mind  arising  in  the  American  republic.  She  has 
no  contemporary  poetry,  no  philosophy  of  her  own,  present  or 
past,  no  great  drama,  nor  any  art  that  is  not  as  art  has  been 
since  Greece  was,  or  at  least  since  medieval  Italy.  American 
genius  has  created  nothing — nothing  that  is  peculiar,  nothing 
that  never  was  known  before,  except  perhaps  its  humor,  and 
that  is  a  slim  foundation  of  immortality.     America 'has  created 


WORD-COINAGE    BY    LIVING   AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 

*T"^II1C  English  language  continues  to  grow.  Most  of  us  can 
*■  remember  when  the  number  of  words  as  recorded  in 
"Webster's  Unabridged"  first  reached  the  hundred  thousand 
mark.  Now  some  of  the  dictionaries  include  over  300,000,  and 
to  keep  near  that  number  they  are  compelled  to  discard  200,000 
words  because  they  are  no  longer  "alive,"  or  are  ultra-technical, 
or  for  some  other  reason.  Most  of  this  growth  has  been,  of 
course,  in  the  line  of  technical  words.  Many  of  the  new  words 
come  from  the  streets,  where  they  are  called  slang  until  some 
reputable  speaker  or  author  gives  them  countenance  and  they 
pass  into  the  language  as  duly  credentialed  additions.  Others 
are  minted  by  our  poets  and  essayists  and  novelists  striving  to 
express  some  shade  of  meaning  or  some  appearance  of  nature  in 
a  single  word. 

Mr.  Leon  Mead  has  been  conducting  an  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  last  form  of  additions  to  the  language,  and  he  has  secured 
communications  from  a  number  of  living  authors.  "Some  of  the 
most  facile  as  well  as  the  boldest  writers  in  the  gild  of  Ameri- 
can letters  to-day,"  he  writes  in  The  Chautauquan  (August), 
"have  never  coined  any  words;  they  do  not  believe  in  such  ex- 
periments ;  they  say  that  the  English  language  of  Shakespeare, 
Burke,  Ruskin,  and  Washington  Irving  is  good  enough  for 
them."  But  Mr.  Mead  regards  this  as  the  purist's  point  of  view, 
and  thinks  that  if  all  men  assumed  that  inflexible  attitude  our 
language  would  be  at  a  standstill.  Indeed,  he  discovers  that 
some  of  the  purists  have  themselves  sinned,  if  coining  words  be 
a  sin,  for  he  finds  evidence  of  it  in  their  published  works  in  spite 
of  their  disinclination  openly  to  father  new  words.  Some  of  those 
who  have  disclaimed  or  do  not  remember  having  coined  any 
words  are :  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Lew  Wallace,  D.  C.  Oilman, 
Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Henry  James,  W.  D.  Howells,  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, John  Burroughs,  Owen  Wister,  Frederick  J.  Stimson,  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell,  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Deland,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and 
Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe. 

The  list  of  self-confessed  "coiners,"  however,  is  equally  strong, 
numerically  and  otherwise.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  "has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  only  one  of  his  'coinages' — lyronym,  an 
assumed  name  under  which  a  poet  may  write."  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  likewise  owns  up  to  using  one  new  word  when 
he  wrote,  "As  the  spring  comes  on  and  the  densening  outlines 
of  the  elm  give  daily  a  new  design  for  a  Grecian  urn."  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale,  once  used  the  noun  chumlock,  in  analogy 
to  wedlock,  and  the  word  sphinxy,  dealing  in  riddles.  Some- 
where he  employed  also  the  verb  troll,  to  ride  on  a  trolley-car. 
He  pleads  in  extenuation  that  these  were  all  playful  suggestions. 
Thomas  Dunn  English  once  said  in  an  oration  that  the  French 
people  "  form  a  metropoliarchy. "  Clinton  Scollard  wrote  of  "  The 
tiny  king-cup  that  upon  the  floor  of  emerald  meads  unurns  its 
ample  gold,"  has  had  something  to  say  about  "bold  warfarers," 
and  has  told  of  something  that  happened  or  didn't  happen  "on 
a  morning  moany."  Edgar  Saltus  believes  evidently  in  free 
coinage.  He  can  not  recall  all  his  own  new  words,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  "there  are  a  lot  of  them."  His  most  recent  achieve- 
ments   are    monopolian    ami    automobilically.     Mr.-.    Gertrude 
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Atherton's  confessed  coinages  are  littleist,  as  descriptive  of  the 
would-be  realist,  and  United  Statesman,  in  lieu  of  American, 
the  latter  being  "a  descriptive  term  to  which  all  North  and  South 
Americans  have  an  equal  right."  Ernest  Ingersoll  recalls  only 
quotated,  to  designate  a  paragraph  marked  as  quoted  by  the  use 
of  quotation  marks.  Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop  has  coined  confer- 
entia  in  contrast  with  differentia  ;  velleity,  for  the  lowest  kind 
of  desire  ;  univolism,  the  "  theory  of  volition  that  denies  alterna- 
tive choice, "  and  kakistocracy  as  the  antonym  of  aristocracy. 
Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  once  used  eventless.  Henry  Vai. 
Dyke  says,  "There  was  once  a  little  river  that  could  not  be  de- 
scribed by  any  other  adjective  than  water-fally,  and  a  bird 
whose  song  seemed  to  me  wild-flowery."  Lloyd  Mifflin  has 
placed  thistle  finch  "on  the  mullein's  Upmost  top."  Joel  Benton 
also  has  forgotten  most  of  his  verbal  coinages,  but  remembers 
kypethral,  in  the  sense  (adjectively)  of  out-of-doors  ;  dendral, 
for  woody  growths  ;  and  poethood,  analogous  to  priesthood. 
Richard  Burton  acknowledges  cynophiles  to  characterize  lovers 
of  dogs.  Viewpoint,  watchpoint,  and  guide — in  place  of  "guid- 
ance"— are  words  which  Edgar  Fawcett  is  willing  to  father,  and 
Robert  Burns  Wilson  "stands  for"  unimpressioned  and  for  brit, 
which,  he  says  (and  he  ought  to  know),  means  grating  harsh- 
ness. 

MOST    POPULAR    BOOKS   OF   THE    MONTH. 

'PHE  report  from  leading  booksellers  and  librarians  for  the 
■■■  mouth  of  July  (in  The  World' s  Work,  September)  show 
Mr.  Churchill's  new  novel  in  the  lead  and  Miss  Runkle's  second 
on  both  lists.  Not  only  was  "The  Crisis"  in  the  lead  in  each 
composite  list,  but  it  was  also  first  on  each  separate  list  sent  by 
the  booksellers.  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come"  moved  up  from 
twelfth  place  on  the  book-dealers'  list  for  June  to  the  sixth  place 
on  the  list  for  July.  The  great  majority  of  books  on  each  list 
are,  of  course,  works  of  fiction,  those  that  are  not  fiction  being 
Captain  Evans's  "A  Sailor's  Log,"  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up 
from  Slavery,"  Allen's  "Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,"  and  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley."     The  lists  are  as  follows: 

Hook-Dealers'  Reports. 

i.  The  Crisis— Churchill.  18.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.— 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle.  Anon. 

3.  The  Puppet  Crown— McGrath.  19.  Sir  Christopher— Goodwin. 

4.  Truth  Dexter— McCall.  20.  A  Dream  of  Empire — Venable. 

5.  Graustark— McCutcheon.  at.  Monsieur  Beaucaire— Tarkington. 

6.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly.  22.  Juletty— McElroy. 

7.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth — Glyn.  23.  Valencia's     Garden   —  Crownin- 

8.  The  Octopus— Norris.  shield. 

9.  Penelope's     Irish     Experiences—  24.  Sir  John  and  the  American  Girl  — 

Wiggiii.  Hell. 

10.  Jack  Raymond— Voynich.  25.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes— Thomp- 

11.  Like  Another  Helen— Horton.  son. 

12.  A  Sailor's  Log— Evans.  ,  26.  Katherine  Day — Fuller. 

13.  The  Turn  of  the  Road— Frothing-    27.   The    Sea   Beach    at    Ebb    Tide- 

ham.  Arnold. 

14.  The  Aristocrats — Anon.  28.  Sister  Teresa — Moore. 

15.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle — Gibbs.  29.  Days  Like  These     Townsend. 

16.  Up  from  Slavery — Washington.        30.  Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer. 

17.  Ralph  Marlowe  — Naylor. 

Librarians'  Reports. 
1   The  Crisis — Churchill.  17.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle.  — Major. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thomp-    18.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Craw- 

son,  ford. 

4    Eben  Holden— Bacheller.  19.  Uncle  Terry— Munn. 

5.  The   Life  and   Death    of    Richard  20.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike— Lloyd. 

Yea-and-Nay  — Hewlett.  21.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.— Croly. 

6.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer— Pidgin.  22.  The  Octopus — Norris. 

7.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn.  23.  Babs  the  Impossible— Grand. 

8.  A  Sailor's  Log — Evans.  24.  In    the    Name   of    Woman— Mar- 

9.  The  Cardinal's    Snuff-Box— Har-  chand. 

land.  23  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess— 

10.  The    Life    of     Phillips    Brooks —  Anon. 

Allen.  26.  The   Gentleman    from    Indiana— 

11.  Like  Another  Helen— Horton.  Tarkington. 

12.  Juletty— McElroy.  27.   Penelope's     Irish    Experiences  — 

13.  The   Life    and    Letters  of   T.  H.  Wiggin. 

Huxley — Huxley.  28.  Jack  Raymond     Voynich. 

14.  Eleanor— Ward.  29.  Black  Rock— Connor. 

15.  Up  from  Slavery — Washington.  30.  Her  Mountain  Lover — Garland. 

16.  Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Tour — 

Burnham. 


REMARKABLE     PRICES     PAID    AT    ART    SALES. 

/^\VER  five  million  dollars  change  hands  annually  at  the  art 
^—J  sales  conducted  in  London.  Nothing,  not  even  the  war 
in  .South  Africa,  seems  to  depress  the  prices  at  these  sales,  ac- 
cording to  .Mr.  W.  Roberts,  who  gives  in  The  National  Review 
(August)  a  selection  from  scores  of  catalogs  to  indicate  the 
immense  "turn-over"  that  takes  place.  "The  Heckscher" — a 
Louis  XV.  oval  gold  snuff-box,  3^  by  1^  inches — cost  originally 
,£1,500,  and  was  sold  this  year  for  ^3,350.  At  the  head  of  all, 
in  the  sales  for  the  last  two  years  in  London,  is  the  price  paid 
for  a  pair  of  decorative  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV.  period, 
signed  by  the  ibeniste  Joseph  and  with  the  mounts  executed  by 
Caffieri.  "They  are  of  oak,  veneered  with  king  and  tulip-wood, 
the  latter  inlaid  parqueterie-wise  in  the  panels,  forming  a  back- 
ground for  the  branches  of  floral  ornaments  that  decorate  the 
fronts  and  sides,  the  whole  most  elaborately  mounted  with 
chased  ormolu,  and  each  being  51^  in.  wide,  24^  in.  deep,  and 
35  in.  high."  The  price  paid  for  them  last  June  was  $75,000 
(,£15,000).  The  writer  in  The  National  Review  comments  as 
follows  on  the  influence  upon  prices  which  the  American  inva- 
sion has  had  : 

"During  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  a  new  element  has  en- 
tered into  art  sales,  and  this  has  had  an  immense  influence  in 
driving  the  prices  for  the  finest  articles  itp  to  figures  beyond  all 
precedent.  I  refer  to  American  competition.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  supply  of  works  of  art  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  whether  pictures,  engravings,  furniture, 
or  objets-d' art  generally,  can  not  last  forever.  The  artists  and 
artisans  of  olden  times  worked  slowly,  and  the  malign  influence 
of  the  sweater  was  unknown.  During  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  century  the  number  of  public  museums  has  increased  enor- 
mously, and  private  collectors  now  form,  not  a  small  band,  but 
a  big  crowd." 

Notable  sales  of  private  collections  during  the  season  just 
ended  were  those  of  the  Hope  Edwards  collection  for  $175,000 
(£■35,780),  the  Robinson  and  Fisher  pictures  for  $165,000  (^33, - 
800),  and  the  H.  A.  Blyth  engravings  for  $105,000  (,£21,700). 
These,  and  fifteen  other  sales  during  the  past  five  seasons  occu- 
pied about  forty  days  and  produced  a  total  of  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  pounds  sterling.     Mr.  Roberts  says  further: 

"Within  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for  portraits  of  pretty 
women  has  developed  into  a  perfect  craze,  and  prices  out  of  all 
proportion  to  artistic  merit  have  been  paid,  season  after  season. 
Male  portraits  by  the  same  artists,  and  of  far  higher  correspond- 
ing artistic  value,  have  excited  very  little  attention,  and  realize 
ridiculously  smaller  prices.  This  is  one  of  the  many  curious 
anomalies  which  prevail  in  the  saleroom  ;  it  can  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  tangible  and  logical  manner,  but  the  fact  remains. 
For  a  time  the  supply  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Romney 
portraits  of  pretty  women— it  would  perhaps  be  ungallant  to  say 
the  portraits  of  women  whom  these  and  other  artists  have  immor- 
talized as  beautiful— seems  to  have  almost  given  out.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  is  that  collectors  are  satisfying  them- 
selves with  the  next  best  articles.  A  few  years  ago  four  or  five 
figures  for  a  Hoppner  or  Raeburn  would  have  been  regarded  as 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  sanity.  But  the  absurdities  of  one 
generation  become  the  religious  faith  of  the  next.  In  the  case 
of  Romney,  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  list  I  am  about  to  give 
realized  nearly  as  much  as  the  artist  earned  in  three  of  his  best 
years  of  hard  work  !  Even  when  his  charges  were  highest,  Rom- 
ney appears  to  have  received  only  about  twenty  guineas  or 
twenty-five  guineas  for  a  head  and  shoulders,  and  about  forty 
guineas  for  a  half-length.  One  would  willingly  risk  even  the 
possible  change  of  fashion  in  the  near  future,  and  gladly  lay  in 
a  stock  of  Romneys  at  these  figures.  Romney' s  charges  appear 
to  have  been  less  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds',  but  they  may  be 
taken  as  being  about  the  prices  at  that  time  paid." 

In  the  1901  sales  a  Hoppner  brought  14,050  guineas,  a  Raeburn 
2,000,  and  a  Romney  5,600,  all  portraits  of  women.  In  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  Reynolds  portraits  found  nowadays  at  auction 
sales,  an  account,  just  published   in  J/arper's    Weekly,  of  the 
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lucky  purchase  by  two  Americans  this  season  of  a  genuine  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  To  quote 
the  article : 

"The  two  visitors  [at  Christies']  wandered  around,  catalog 
in  hand,  somewhat  oppressed  with  the  dulness  of  the  occasion, 
and  finally  paused  in  front  of  No.  71,  '  Portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. '  This  they  promptly  repudiated  as  a 
copy,  and  a  mighty  poor  copy,  too.  The  next  number  in  the 
catalog,  72,  read,  'Reynolds  (unframed)  Robinetta. '  It  was  a 
most  unprepossessing  canvas,  black,  grimy,  and  sooty  in  aspect, 
an  uncared-for,  frameless  outcast  among  a  multitude  of  charac- 
terless associates.  The  face  of  a  young  girl  could  be  discerned, 
very  dimly,  and  through  the  veil  of  dirt  it  seemed  to  be  illumi- 
nated by  light  reflected  from  an  arm  bared  to  the  sunshine. 
Then  presently  the  eyes  seemed  to  reveal  themselves,  and  after 
a  long  hard  look  one  of  the  transatlantic  visitors  said  to  the 
other,  '  That's  a  scandalous-looking  thing,  but  I've  got  to  have 
it !  '" 

An  art  dealer  was  commissioned  to  buy  the  picture  at  the  next 
auction. 

He  did  so,  paying  but  five  pounds.  It  turned  out  that  the  por- 
trait was  misnamed.  The  Robinetta  has  been  for  years  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  this  was  a  picture  entitled  "The  Laughing 
Girl."  By  reason  of  the  false  title  it  had  been  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  But  it  is  a  genuine  Reynolds,  and  since  purchasing 
it  the  owner  has  refused  an  offer  of  $25,000  for  the  painting. 


THE     LATE    SIR     WALTER     BESANT     AND      IM- 
PROVED  CONDITIONS   OF   AUTHORSHIP. 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT.  it  is  commonly  believed,  will  find 
one  of  his  best  titles  to  remembrance  in  the  long-continued 
and  effective  labors  which  he  undertook  in  England  for  better- 
ment in  the  status  of  literary  workers.  The  service  which  he 
rendered  to  literature  by  the  creation  of  the  Society  of  Authors  is 
the  principal  portion  of  his  work  in  this  field,  altho  in  numerous 
ways  he  lent  encouragement  to  new  writers,  and  in  general  up- 
held the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  author's  craft.  Literature 
(London,  June  15),  speaking  particularly  of  the  reforms  brought 
about  by  the  Society  of  Authors,  which  have  had  a  strong  indi- 
rect influence  in  this  country  as  well,  says: 

"At  first  that  society  was  sadly  misrepresented,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  misconceptions  still  prevail  as  to  its  aims.  But 
its  objects  really  are,  and  always  have  been,  very  simple  ;  and 
the  ideas  which  inspire  its  energies  can  be,  and  indeed  often 
have  been,  expressed  in  two  or  three  simple  propositions.  These 
are  . 

"  1.  Literature  has  as  good  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  learned 
professions  as  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity. 

"2.  There  is  a  popular  contempt  for  men  of  letters  based  upon 
the  belief  that  their  calling  is  a  beggarly  one  in  which  there  is 
no  money  to  be  made. 

"3.  Men  of  letters  would  make  avast  deal  more  money  than 
they  do  if  they  knew  enough  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  to  be  able  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  the  pub- 
lishers upon  equal  terms. 

"4.  In  order  that  this  knowledge  maybe  collected  and  dissem- 
inated authors  must  combine. 

"Authors  were  so  little  accustomed  to  combining  that  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  impress  these  simple  ideas  upon  their  minds. 
But  Sir  Walter  Besant  had  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  task,  and  he 
hammered  on  till  the  ideas  were  driven  home.  Authors  gradu- 
ally realized  two  things:  first  that  the  society  they  were  invited 
to  join  was  not  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  but  a  Society  for 
the  Defense  of  Literary  Property;  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
more  objection  to  such  a  society  than  to  a  Landlords'  Protection 
Association  or  a  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League.  One 
after  another  they  came  in  with  their  guineas,  enabling  the  so- 
ciety to  get  to  work  ;  and  the  society  naturally  found  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  Authors  had  shown  a  confiding  innocence  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 


any  man  with  a  little  capital  had  only  to  call  himself  a  publisher 
in  order  to  make  very  questionable  profits,  without  being  brought 
to  book.  The  society  changed  this  condition  of  things.  Such 
profits  could  no  longer  lie  made  with  impunity.  But,  of  course, 
the  society  has  done  more  than  expose  indefensible  practises. 
Without  in  any  way  presuming  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  author  and  publisher,  it  has  effectually  prevented 
any  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of  contracts,  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  acceding  to  their  terms.  It  has  shown,  for  in- 
stance, what  it  costs  to  produce  any  given  kind  of  book,  and 
what  can  or  can  not  be  claimed  as  the  custom  of  the  trade  ;  and 
on  various  points  on  which  the  law  seemed  doubtful  it  has  taken 
and  published  the  opinion  of  counsel.  And  this,  of  course,  to  the 
benefit  not  only  of  authors,  but  also  of  those  publishers  who 
wanted  to  act  fairly.  For,  of  course,  the  many  who  wished  to 
act  fairly  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gam  from  the 
removal  of  the  competition  of  the  men  who  wished  to  act  un- 
fairly. Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer,  joined  the  society. 
Others,  like  Messrs.  Longmans,  showed  their  general  approval 
of  its  purposes  by  voluntarily  admitting  certain  of  its  claims — 
the  right,  for  instance,  of  an  author  who  had  not  sold  his  copy- 
right to  inspection  of  his  publishers'  books.  Unquestionably  Sir 
Walter  Besant  did  a  great  work  in  founding  a  society  which  has 
become  so  powerful  an  instrument  for  good.  It  is  still  more  to 
his  credit  that  he  established  it  on  such  a  basis  that  it  ceased  to 
be  dependent  on  him.  He  retired  from  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  management  some  years  ago.  He  has  had 
worthy  successors  in  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  William  Conway, 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  necessary  to  the  society,  and  he  was  not.  The 
work  will  go  on,  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to." 


NOTES. 

A  new  French  poet  of  promise  has  appeared  in  the  Count  du  Bois,  the 
author  of  a  series  of  romantic  novels.  His  "Les  Rhapsodies  Passionnees," 
recently  published,  calls  forth  a  highly  laudatory  review  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (August),  written  by  Richard  Davey,  who  asserts  that  the  Count's 
poetry  "compares  favorably  with  that  of  Musset  at  his  best."  The  verses 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  residence  of  the  author  in  London. 

ON  re  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  educational  exhibit  in  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  is  that  of  the  Correspondence  Schools,  which  are 
of  comparatively  new  development,  but  which  are  conducting  operations 
whose  magnitude  is  hardly  suspected  by  many  ordinarily  well-posted  per- 
sons. One  such  school,  it  is  said,  has  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  of  pu- 
pils on  its  rolls.  In  the  display  in  Buffalo  the  object  has  not  been  to  show 
results  so  much  as  methods  of  work,  such  as  sample  question  papers  and 
the  replies  thereto. 

1 1  is  announced  that  Professor  Fiske's  death  will  not  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "History  of  the  Two  Americas,"  to  which  his  last  few  years  had 
been  devoted.  He  had  already  finished  reading  the  proofs  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  entitled  severally  "The  Colonization  of  the  New  World"  and 
"The  Independence  of  the  New  World."  The  third  volume,  "The  Modern 
Development  of  the  New  World,"  was  also  completed  by  him  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  index.  These  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  of  twenty-four 
volumes  entitled  "  A  History  of  All  Nations,"  by  various  authors,  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Wright,  of  Harvard  University.  The  whole 
series  will  be  published  together  this  autumn. 

A  copy  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare  was  sold  in  London  last  month  for 
the  record-breaking  price  of  ^1,720.  The  Sun  (New  Yorki  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  of  prices  from  the  date  of  publication  down  to  the  present  day: 

Date  and  .Yam?  of  Sale.  Price. 

1628.     Now  the  Sheldon  copy  ;  owned  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 

Coutts £3  1 5s. 

1787.     Dr.  Wright's  copy 10 

1790.    Duke  of  Roxburghe  paid 35  14s. 

1799.     Thomas  Allen's  copy 40  19s. 

1812.     Roxburghe's  copy,   now  the  Duke   of   Devonshire's  (13% 

inches  high) 100 

1818.     Saunders's  copy    (Dibdin    said:    'The  highest  price  ever 

likely  to  be  given  ") 121   16s. 

1847.     Wilks's  copy  (the  Hibbert  copy) 155 

1854.     Gardner's  copy  (from  the  Wilks  and  Hibbert   sales,  now 

in  the  Alfred  H    Huth  collection) 250 

1864.     Daniel's  copy   uhe   Moore,    Booth  and    Rokewood    copy  : 

cost   Daniel  £150;  now  in   the  library  of  the  Baroness 

Burdett-Coutts) 716    2s. 

1884.     Copy  purchased  by  Mrs.  I'ope  (cost  her  ,£795  9s.   6d.,  with 

commission  and  expenses! 750 

1888.     Copy  sold  privately  by  Quaritch  mow  Mr  Church's) 1,200 

1891.     Ives's  copy  (the  '1  ite,  Robinson,  and  Cooke  copy,  now  Mr. 

White's! $4,200 

1899.    Copy  discovered  in  Belgium.  1."    \  •       inches  (now  Mac- 

1  ieorge's) jC'.?00 

1899.  Toovey's  copy  (now  Mr.  Morgan's) 1,000 

1900.  Daly's  copy  (now  Mr.  Ellsworth's) $?--»oo 

1901.  Copy  purchased  by  the  younger  Ouaritch £1,7 

More  good  copies  of  the  first  folio,  says  The  Sun.  are  now  to  be  found  in 
New  York  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  world. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    INTELLIGENCE   OF   WASPS. 

A  VOLUME  on  this  subject  has  been  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  G.  W.  Peckham,  well  known  for  their  works  on  the 
habits  of  spiders  and  allied  topics.  We  quote  the  following  from 
a  review  of  the  work  and  of  the  general  subject  contributed  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  of  Brown  University,  to  The  Independent 
I  Xew  York) .     Says  Professor  Packard  : 

"As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  solitary  wasps  sting,  paralyze, 
and  store  up  in  their  deep  tunnels  spiders  or  caterpillars  as  food 
for  their  young.  A  favorite  subject  for  observation  was  Am- 
mophila  are  nana,  which  uses  caterpillars  to  store  its  nest.  One 
was  observed  attacking  a  caterpillar.  Notwithstanding  the 
struggles  of  the  worm,  she  finally  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
curved  the  end  of  her  abdomen  under  its  bod}",  and  darted  her 
sting  between  the  third  and  fourth  segments.  The  worm  was 
paralyzed,  limp,  and  helpless.  But,  not  content  with  this,  with- 
drawing her  sting  she  plunged  it  successively  between  the  third 
and  second,  and  between  the  second  and  first  segments,  and  then 
left  it  lying  on  the  ground.  '  For  a  moment  the  wasp  circled 
above  it,  and  then,  descending,  seized  it  again,  farther  back  this 
time,  and  with  great  deliberation  and  nicety  of  action  gave  it  four 
more  stings,  beginning  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  segments 
and  progressing  backward.'  Then  she  rested,  and  smoothing 
her  body  with  her  long  hind-legs,  washed  her  face  with  her  fore- 
legs. Two  other  wasps  of  the  same  kind  stung  their  prey  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  one  of  them  adopted  the  process  of  malaxa- 
/ion.  which  consists  in  repeatedly  squeezing  the  neck  of  the  cater- 
pillar between  her  jaws,  turning  it  around  and  around  so  that  all 
sides  were  equally  affected.  The  wasp  lays  her  egg  on  one  side 
in  the  middle  of  the.  caterpillar.  In  making  her  nest  she  bores 
in  the  earth  an  inch  deep,  and  then  excavates  a  larger  chamber 
or  pocket  in  which  the  caterpillars  are  stored.  On  closing  up  the 
hole  the  wasp  wedges  a  good-sized  piece  of  earth  or  a  stone  deep 
down  into  the  neck  of  the  burrow,  filling  the  space  above  solidly 
with  smaller  stones  and  earth.  In  all  cases  the  mode  of  closing 
and  other  details  differ  with  different  individuals.  There  seeni^ 
considerable  variation  in  their  nesting  instincts.  In  fact  in  all 
the  wasps  the  nature  of  the  work  differs  with  the  individual. 
The  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  an  Ammophila  which  used 
a  little  stone  as  a  tool  and  made  an  intelligent  use  of  it.  She  ac- 
tually, after  covering  over  her  nest  with  her  jaws,  picked  up  a 
little  pebble  and  used  it  as  a  hammer  in  pounding  down  the  dirt 
with  rapid  strokes,  thus  making  this  spot  as  hard  and  firm  as  the 
surrounding  surface.  She  did  this  not  only  once,  but  a  second 
time  It  might  be  doubted  whether  this  should  be  credited,  but 
a  similar  instance  was  observed  and  published 
ie  years  ago  by  Dr.  Williston  in  Western 
Kansas." 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  wasp, 
in  stinging  insects  to  be  used  as  food  for  its 
unhatched  larva?,  had  the  instinct  to  aim  the 
sting  so  as  to  penetrate  the  nervous  ganglia, 
and  thus  paralyze  the  victim  in  order  that  the 
young  larva  might  have  living  food.  Pro- 
fessor Packard  believes  that  the  authors  have 
shown  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  He 
says  : 

"No  one  has  actually  detected  the  wound 
of  the  wasp's  sting  in  a  ganglion.  Our  au- 
thors maintain  that  'the  purpo-e  of  the  sting- 
ing is  not  to  paralyze  and  preserve  the  prey 
alive,  since  the  wasp  has  no  reason  for  at- 
tempting any  such  difficult  procedure,  for 
the  larva  thrives  quite  as  well  upon  dead  as 
upon  living  food.'  They  believe  that  'the 
primary  purpose  of  the  stinging  is  to  over- 
come resistance  and  to  prevent  the  escap< 
the  victims,  and  that  incidentally  some  of 
them  are  killed  and  others  are  paralyze!. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  cherished  beliefs  as  to 


the  wonderful  and  unerring  instincts  of  these  insects  will  have 
to  be  given  up. 

"The  Peckhams  also  confirm  the  observations  of  others  that 
some  of  the  solitary  wasps  have  the  remarkable  habit  of  cutting 
off  some  or  all  of  the  legs  of  the  spiders  that  they  use  for  storing 
in  their  nests.  If  the  legs  were  not  removed  they  would  be  too 
large  for  their  coffin. 

"Another  point  about  which  there  is  now  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  is  that  of  the  '  homing  faculty  '  or  '  sense  of  direction  ' 
of  insects.  A  recent  German  naturalist  denies  that  ants  and 
bees  are  guided  by  memory  in  returning  to  their  homes,  and 
thinks  that  they  are  guided  by  something  like  scent ;  hence  the 
act,  he  thinks,  is  rather  reflex  than  instinctive  or  rational.  As 
our  authors  state  :  '  The  sight  of  a  bee  or  wasp  returning  to  its 
home,  without  hesitation  or  uncertainty,  from  some  far  distant 
spot  is,  indeed,  marvelous.  When  we  saw  our  first  Ammophila 
perform  this  feat,  we  were  filled  with  wonder. '  Our  authors  re- 
peatedly saw  different  wasps  study  the  locality  about  their  ik 
apparently  observing  the  objects  near,  until,  they  became  so  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  topography  that  they  could  return 
directly  to  their  nest.  They  claim  that  from  their  observations 
both  of  social  and  solitary  wasps  the  homing  faculty  is  not  in- 
stinctive, but  is  the  direct  outcome  of  individual  experience. 

"  Finally  they  conclude  that  wasps  act  intelligently  as  well  as 
instinctively  ;  that  acts  which  are  instinctive  in  one  species  may- 
be intelligent  in  another,  while  there  is  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  After  many  years  spent  in  studies  on  the 
habits  of  insects  they  corroborate  the  view  expressed  by  others, 
remarking  that  a  single  wasp,  'uninfluenced  in  any  way  by  the 
example  of  those  about  it,  displays  unusual  intelligence  in  grap- 
pling with  the  affairs  of  life. '  They  change  their  mode  of  nest- 
ing, all  their  changes  being  'intelligent  adaptations  to  new 
modes  of  life,  serving  to  keep  the  species  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings. 


A    WINDMILL   ON    SHIPBOARD. 

THE  following  description  of  the  installation  of  a  windmill 
for  electric  lighting  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British  Ant- 
arctic expedition    is  quoted    from    The    Electrical    World  and 
ineer  (August  17)  : 

"The  British  steamer  Discovery,  which  has  just  started  for  the 
South  polar  regions,  has  some  special  lighting  features.  The 
most  singular  and  conspicuous  object  on  the  upper  deck  is  the 
great  windmill,  which  is  the  driving  agency  in  the  novel  light- 
ing arrangements.  Oil  in  sufficient  quantities  would  take  up 
more  room  than  could  be  spared  after  the  storage  of  food  and 


STl  AMES    "DISCOVERY"   WITH  WINDMILL  ON   DECK. 
Courtesy  of  J'Jie  Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 
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scientific  instruments  had  been  provided  for.  The  ship  is  there- 
fore to  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The  current  is  gen- 
erated by  a  dynamo  driven  by  this  great  windmill  on  deck,  both 
being  portable,  so  that  they  can  be  set  upon  the  ice  and  connected 
with  the  accumulators  by  means  of  a  flexible  cable. 

"To  wind-power  the  great  drawback-  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while 
at  one  moment  the  mill  may  make  200  revolutions  per  minute,  a 
strong  gust,  will  the  next  instant  raise  the  speed  to  2,000,  the  rate 
falling  with  equal  rapidity  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  wind. 
With  a  dynamo  working  so  irregularly  it  is  impossible  to  charge 
accumulating  cells.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  .  .  . 
The  mill  drives  two  dynamos,  to  one  of  which  is  fitted  an  ar- 
rangement which  equalizes  the  current,  offering  greater  resist- 
ance when  the  wind  is  high  and  less  when  it  falls.  Thus  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill  can  vary  from  500  to  2,000  per 
minute  without  causing  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  cur- 
rent, which,  when  the  mill  stops,  is  automatically  cut  off,  and 
when  it  restarts  is  switched  on  to  the  accumulators,  evenly  sup- 
plying the  50  or  more  lamps  in  the  ship.  A  simple  contrivance- 
is  fitted  to  the  accumulators,  causing  a  bell  to  ring  when  too 
much  current  is  being  taken  from  them.  To  prevent  the  accu- 
mulators freezing  they  are  placed  low  down  in  the  vessel,  next 
the  engine-room,  and  as  the  acid  will  not  freeze  till  —29°  F.  is 
reached  the  contingency  is  unlikely  to  happen." 


IMPROVEMENT   OF    RAILWAY    SPEED. 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  superior  speed  of  a  few  of  our 
fast  trains;  and  of  course  the  Empire  State  Express  and 
the  Atlantic  City  flyers  can  not  be  beaten  anywhere — yet  the 
average  speed  of  ordinary  American  trains  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  a  general  impression  that  to  get  higher  speed  we 
must  have  faster  locomotives.  This  is  erroneous,  we  are  told  by 
Egbert  P.  Watson  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (August). 
Our  locomotives  are  all  right  ;  our  roadbeds  are  what  need  im- 
proving, and  with  proper  roads  our  trains  would  make  80  miles 
an  hour  where  they  now  make  40  or  50.  That  there  is  room  for 
improvement  must  be  evident  to  all.     Says  Mr.  Watson  : 

"The  average  speed  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is 
not  markedly  higher  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  for  at  the  period  men- 
tioned it  required  only  six  hours  to  go  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
upon  express  trains,  and  that  is  the  time  required  now.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  the  managers  of  railways  are  indifferent  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  do  not  desire  to  make  better  time  ;  the  con- 
trary is  true,  and  they  have  done  what  they  could  in  certain  di- 
rections to  cut  down  the  time  between  important  terminals  by 
straightening  curves,  reducing  grades  where  possible,  employing 
more  powerful  engines,  and  laying  heavier  rails,  but  the  gains 
in  time  are  slight  in  comparison  with  the  public  demand. 

"Careful  consideration  of  the  subject  under  discussion — higher 
speed  upon  railways — leads  to  the  belief  that  it  will  not  be  at- 
tained for  some  years  to  come  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  permanent  way  itself,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  therein  is  the 
chief  obstacle.  All  the  railways  in  the  United  States  pass 
through  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  except  where  detours  are 
purposely  made  to  include  certain  districts  where  large  amounts 
of  profitable  business  can  be  had.  The  right  of-way  in  thickly 
settled  portions  is  expensive,  and  if  it  is  less  costly  to  go  three 
or  more  miles  in  an  indirect  line  to  avoid  serious  outlays  or  nat- 
ural obstacles,  the  crooked  route  has  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances been  laid  out.  .  .  .  The  topography  of  certain  lines  for- 
bids high  speeds  ;  nevertheless  fast  running  is  attempted  upon 
them,  and  there  is  a  constant  struggle,  day  by  day,  to  endeavor 
to  overcome  natural  obstacles  by  mechanical  expedients,  and  the 
natural  obstacles  always  win.-.  .  .  For,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
locomotive  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  powerful  machine  than  it  was 
twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
road  and  duty  imposed  upon  the  modern  engine  have  been 
largely  increased.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  average  speed  is 
still  less  than  forty  miles  per  hour. 

"It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  any  improvement  until  the  road- 
beds of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are  constructed  for  high 
speed.     There  is  no  object  in  building  higher-powered  locomo- 


tive 0  drag  trains  up  steep  hills  and  around  short  curves,  or 
upon  gradients  more  or  less  heavy,  by  brute  force.  That  is 
merely  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  for  it  increases  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  without  correspondingly  improving  the 
service 

"There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  high  average  speed  with  the 
present  locomotives  if  the  lines  were  constructed  to  permit  it — 
that  is  were  the)'  nearly  straight  and  level  instead  "i  crooked 
and  hilly — and  confined   to  the  specific  object  gh  speed  in 

lieu  of  general  traffic 

"Suppose  a  railway  line  upon  a  causeway,  elevated  where  nec- 
essary to  clear  natural  or  artificial  obstacles,  ha  rves  of 
very  long  radii,  were  demanded,  but  following  an  air-line  gener- 
ally between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  sea-level  is 
practically  the  same.  Upon  such  a  causeway  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  reducing  the  time  to  eighty  minutes,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  as  the  best 
time;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Xew  Haven  in 
sixty  minutes,  instead  of  twice  that  tune,  ami  real  rapid  transit 
would  be  inaugurated,  attended  with  perfect  safety.  One  objec- 
tion to  such  a  line  would  be  the  first  cost  and  maintenance,  but 
neither  of  these  objections  is  insuperable.  A  railway  of  very 
much  this  character  is,  in  fact,  now  in  course  of  construe 
under  Xew  York  City,  where  the  difficulties  and  consequently 
the  cost  are  greatly  enhanced  from  its  subterranean  position,  and 
the  contract  calls  for  $34,000,000  for  thirty-four  miles,  or  $1,000,- 
000  per  mile.  No  elevated  structure  could  be  made  to  cost  any- 
thing like  that  sum,  and  travel  on  it  would  be  far  safer  than  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 


THE   FLOW   OF    ROCKS. 

GEOLOGISTS  believe  that  the  facts  of  their  science  show 
that  the  solid  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  become,  under  enor- 
mous heat  and  pressure,  semiliquid  and  mobile,  so  that  they  may 
be  said  to  flow  like  treacle.  This  fact  has  been  experimentally 
proved  by  Prof.  Frank  Dawson  Adams,  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  With  machinery  especially  made  to  apply  pressures 
as  great  as  even  ninety  tons  per 
square  inch,  during  periods  va- 
rying from  fifteen  minutes  to 
128  days.  Professor  Adams  has 
scpieezed  columns  of  marble  until 
the  molecules  have  slipped  and 
twisted,  separated  and  reunited 
changing  entirely  the  granular 
appearance  of  the  structure,  while 
weakening  it  comparatively  lit- 
tle. Says  Frederick  T.  C.  Lang 
don,  who  contributes  an  article 
descriptive  of  these  experiments 
to  Tin-  Strand  Magazine  (July)  : 

"These  experiments  have  clear  pkok.  frank  da\ 

ly  shown  why  the  rocky  strata  of 

the  earth  are  so  irregular,  why  they  are  rent  asunder  by  earth- 
quakes, why  mountains  have  taken  shape,  why  some  ol  the 
greatest  of  geographical  changes  have  occurred.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  flow  of  liquids  to  the  flow  of  rocks,  but  Profes 
Adams's  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  one  resembles 
the  other  ;  that  rock-structure  under  extreme  pressure  seeks  re- 
lief ahmg  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  flows  in  those  lines, 
just  as  it  is  known  that  liquids  flow. 

"A  drop  of  rain-water  on  a  window-pane  moves  downward 
through  a  zig-zag  course,  the  deviations  being  due  to  t:nv  causes 
in  the  shape  of  bits  of  dust,  imperfections  in  the  glass,  etc.  That 
drop  of  water  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  A  r 
deep  in  the  world-crust,  pressed  down  upon  by  countless  ton- 
like material,  seeks  to  get  away  from  the  overpowering  force  and 
moves— infinitely  slow  tho  the  motion  be — along  paths  of  the 
smallest  opposition.     The  cases  are  parallel 

"Altho  these  complicated  bendings  and  twistings  hav« 
been  recognized  by  geologists,  there   has  been   much   dis^    - 
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as  to  the  way  in  which  this  'flow'  has  taken  place  and  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  some  quarters  the  process  has  been 
considered  as  purely  mechanical  ;  in  others  the  possibilities  of 


Microphotograph  of  the  Carrara 
marble  used  in  the  experiments. 
The  rock  as  found  in  Nature.  The 
individual  grains  have  very  nearly 
the  same  diameter  in  every  direc- 
tion, although  differing  somewhat 
in  size  among  themselves. 


Microphotograph  of  the  Carrara 
marble  after  having  been  slowly 
deformed  during  124  days  at  a  tem- 
perature of  300  deg.  Centigrade. 
The  individual  grains  can  be  seen 
to  be  flattened  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. 


solution  and  redeposition  of  material  were  taken  into  the  equa- 
tion. With  so  much  opportunity  for  doubt  the  problem  was  one 
which  might  be  elucidated  by  experiments  upon  rock  movements 
— if  movements  could  be  induced  in  rocks  under  known  condi- 
tions. And  if  the  results  thus  artificially  obtained  corresponded 
with  the  structures  of  deformed  rocks  found  in  nature,  a  great 
deal  might  be  learned  not  only  about  the  character  of  the  move- 
ments, but  also  about  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  those 
movements. " 

The  device  employed  by  Professor  Adams  will  be  understood  by 
a  glance  at  the  diagram.  The  marble  to  be  tested  was  enclosed 
in  an  iron  cylinder,  which  was  then  slowly  deformed  by  powerful 
hydraulic  presses.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  marble  was  submitted  to  .pressure  under  the  following 
four  conditions  :    (a)  At  the  ordinary  temperature  in  the  absence 
of  moisture  (cold  dry  crush).     (/>)  At  300 
C.  in  the   absence   of   moisture   (hot   dry 
crush).      (e)  At.  400    (.'.  in   the  absence  of 
moisture    (hot   dry   crush).      (<t)   At    300 
C.  in  the    presence  of  moisture  (hot  wet 
crush). 

"On  columns  of  marble  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  eight  experiments  were 
made  in  the  absence  of  moisture,  the 
rate  at  which  pressure  was  applied  vary- 
ing in  different  cases,  and  the  conse- 
quent malformation  being  in  some  cases 
extremely  slow  and  in  others  more  rapid. 
the  extremes  being  ten  minutes  and 
sixty-four  days  in  those  particular  cases. 
On  the  completion  of  the  experiments  a 
narrow  cutter  in  a  milling-machine  was 
used  to  slit  the  tube  longitudinally  along 
two  opposite  lines.  The  marble  was 
found  to  be  still  firm  and  compact,  and 
so  to  cling  to  the  two  now  distinct  sides 
of  the  jacket  that  mechanical  aid  in  the 
shape  of  wedges  was  necessary  to  tear 
them  asunder,  and  even  then  the  marble 
was  split  through  the  vertical  axis.  So 
firmly  did  the  deformed  half-columns  then 
cling  to  the  halves  of  the  jacket  that  a 
vice  had  to  be  used  to  set  them  free. 

"While  compact  and  firm,  the  color  of 
the  marble  differs  from  the  original  in 
being  of  a  dead-white,  chalky  hue,  the 
lines  of  the  cleavage  surfaces  of  the 
calcite  being  no  longer  visible.  This 
difference  is  especially  well  shown  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  some  parts  of  the  orig 
inal  marble  remain  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure. 


At  the  left  is  shown  the  iron  tube  in- 
closing a  column  of  Carrara  marble 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  machine.  On 
the  right  is  the  same  tube  after  having 
been  slowly  deformed  during  a  period 


Scale  :-  ii  in  •  7  ins. 


DIAGRAM   OF  THE   "HOT   DRY"   CRUSHING    PRESS. 


.  /,  Tube  inclosing  column  of  Carrara  marble. 
B,  Cast-iron  jacket  bored  to  receive  tube.  C, 
Place  for  insertion  of  a  Callendar's  platinum 
resistance  thermometer.  Z>,  Channel  for  circu- 
lation of  hot  gases.  E,  Air  space,  into  which 
thermometer  bulb  projects.  G,  Wall  separa- 
ting gas  space  from  air  space.     F,  Gas-pipe. 


"Professor  Adams  next  experimented  with  the  effects  of  heat, 
and  alter  putting  the  marble  into  the  machine  (supplied  with 
suitable  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  heat)  he  learned  that  the 
crushing  load  of  the  column  deformed  under  those  conditions 
was  equal  to  10,652  pounds  per  square  inch.  So  that,  while  mar- 
ble deformed  under  the  influence  of  great  heat  is  not  quite  as 
strong  as  the  original  rock,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  strong. 

"The  third  factor  which  it  was  believed  might  have  an  influ- 
ence on  rock  formation — moisture — was  next  considered,  and  yet 
another  modification  of  the  machine  was  needful.  For  sixty-four 
days  water  was  forced  through  the  marble  column  at  a  pressure 
of  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  column  was  heated  to 
300°  C.  Under  these  conditions  the  marble  yielded  by  molecular 
slipping,  but  the  deformed  column  was  found  actually  to  be 
slightly  stronger  than  an  unchanged  bit  of  the  original  rock.  The 
structure  was  identical  with  that  developed  at  3000  C.  without 
the  presence  of  moisture.  Water  therefore  did  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  deformation.  The  remarkable  strength  of  the 
modified  rock  may  have  been  due,  however,  to  an  infinitesimal 
deposition  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate along  very  minute  cracks 
or  fissures. 

"All  of  which  leads  up  to  a 
most  interesting  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  astonish- 
ing fact — namely,  that  an  ex- 
amination of  marble  deform- 
ed at  a  temperature  of  300 
C,  or  better  at  400  .,  indi- 
cated an  internal  molecular 
motion  precisely  identical 
with  that  observed  in  metals 
changed  by  impact  or  com- 
pression. The  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  is  so  close  that 
the  term '  flow  '  is  as  correctly 
applied  to  the  movements  of  of  sixty-four  days 
marble  under  the  conditions 

of  pressure  previously  described,  as  it  is  to  the  movement 
which  takes  place  in  a  button  of  gold,  for  example,  when  squeezed 
in  a  vice,  or  in  a  rod  of  iron  when  jammed  between  rollers. 

"That  it  might  be  known  definitely 
whether  the  structures  shown  by  artifici- 
ally malformed  marbles  were  to  be  found 
in  nature's  contorted  crust,  a  series  of 
forty-two  specimens  of  marbles  and  lime- 
stones from  various  portions  of  the  globe 
were  chosen  and  examined  with  the  mi- 
nutest care.  Of  these,  sixteen  showed 
structures  like  those  in  the  artificially 
deformed  rock,  and  the  movements  of  the 
granules  had  been  absolutely  identical 
with  those  superinduced  in  the  Carrara 
marble.  In  six  other  cases  there  was  a 
greater  or  less  resemblance,  and  in  the 
remaining  twenty  specimens  the  structure 
was  different. 

"It  is  believed  from  the  results  of  other 
experiments  now  being  carried  out,  but 
not  yet  completed,  that  similar  move- 
ments can  be  induced  in  granite  and 
other  harder  crvstalline  rocks." 


Limits  of  the  Sense  of  Smell.— 

The  celebrated  French  chemist,  M.  Ber- 
thelot,  has  been  trying  to  measure  di- 
rectly the  minimum  weight  of  odorous 
matter  sufficient  to  excite  the  nerves  of 
smell.  "  We  must  not  confuse  this  quan- 
tity," says  Cosmos,  "with  what  has  been 
called  the  'minimum  perceptible.'  M. 
Jacques  Passy  has  defined  this  latter  as 
the  smallest  quantity  of  odorous  matter 
which,  being  contained  in  a  liter  of  air, 
is  found  capable  of  producing  its  charac- 
teristic sensation  of  smell.  Berthelot's 
method,    as   described    in    the    article,    is 
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simple.  It  consists  of  allowing  the  vapor  of  an  odorous  substance 
of  known  weight  to  fill  a  bottle.  The  substance  is  then  removed 
and  weighed  again,  and  its  loss  of  weight  shows  the  amount  of 
odorous  matter  in  the  bottle.  A  measured  fraction  of  the  per- 
fumed  air  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  bottle,  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  odor  can  be  no  longer  perceived.  Thus  it  was 
found  that  the  limit  of  sensibility  of  iodoform  is  less  than  .,'„  of 
one  millionth  of  a  gram  [about  j{  of  one  millionth  of  a  grain]. 
Musk,  the  writer  says,  "would  perhaps  be  perceived  with  a  dis- 
semination a  thousand  times  greater  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
limit  varies  with  the  observer,  the  sense  of  odor  of  some  being 
more  delicate  than  that  of  others.  .  .  .  This  simple'  and  precise 
method  may  be  used  with  any  odorous  bodies  whatever ;  it  will 
be  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  investigate  the  laws  of  an  al- 
most unexplored  region  of  physics." — Translation  made  /crTiiK 
Literary  Digest. 


REPORTING     VESSELS     BY     WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  wireless  telegraphic  stations  on  the  Nantucket  lightship 
and  at  Siasconset,  a  point  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  are 
now  in  working  order,  and  The  Herald  (New  York)  publishes 
daily  shipping  news  "  by  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy." 
The  system  works  well  between  the  lightship  and  the  island, 
and  it  is  expected  ultimately  to  telegraph  betweeen  the  former 
and  such  vessels  as  are  fitted  with  the  proper  apparatus.  The 
Lucania,  which  recently  attempted  so  to  communicate,  seems 
not  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  altho  reports  differ.  Some 
of  the  press  comments  are  as  follows.  The  World  (New  York, 
August  18)  asks : 

"  Can  the  new  system  be  developed  to  the  point  of  establishing 
a  continuous  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool?  Experts  are  sanguine  that  it  can.  If  that  hope 
can  be  realized  no  ship  in  distress  will  call  in  vain  for  help,  and 
none  will  ever  be  lost,  as  the  City  of  Boston  was,  with  all  on 
board,  and  not  a  report  of  any  sort  come  to  land  to  explain  how 
it  happened." 

The  Inquirer  (Philadelphia)  believes  that  aside  from  the  scien- 
tific interest  in  this  achievement  it  is  likely  to  have  a  practical 
bearing  of  importance,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"News  of  disaster  can  be  sent  in  advance,  and  those  business 
men  of  affairs  who  have  to  lose  nearly  a  week  on  the  voyage  may 
keep  in  touch  with  the  exchanges.  In  a  few  years  every  vessel 
going  to  sea  will  be  properly  equipped,  and  when  in  trouble  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  some  vessel  to  heave  in  sight  will  simply 
scour  the  ocean  by  telegram  for  a  hundred  miles  in  search  of  aid. 
Also  it  is  promised  that  in  time  it  will  be  impossible  for  collisions 
to  take  place  by  reason  of  automatic  signals  which  will  announce 
the  approach  of  any  vessel,  and  communications  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

"Those  who  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  we  had  reached  the 
limit  in  invention  may  calm  themselves.  It  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  would  prophesy  even  a  diminution  of  the  wonderful  and 
helpful  inventions  that  man  can  originate  for  the  good  of  the 
race." 

Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (August  17)  : 

"Already  the  wireless  instruments  are  working  on  several 
ships,  and  there  are  European  stations  that  give  and  take  mes- 
sages from  them.  The  application  of  the  system  near  this  port 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  New  York  Herald.  In  naval  war 
it  is  probable  that  important  use  will  be  made  of  this  invention, 
tho  it  will  require  as  much  strategy  to  direct  or  identify  the  mes 
sages  as  to  direct  the  fleet.  We  shall  see  some  pretty  tricks  when 
Bulgaria  goes  to  war  with  Belgium,  and  the  fleet  of  each  country 
tries  to  steal  the  messages  of  the  other,  and  fills  the  atmosphere 
with  luring  and  entangling  promises  and  fears.  A  message  to  a 
port  100  miles  off,  to  hurry  out  ten  war-ships  to  support  a  couple 
of  cruisers,  might  be  caught  by  a  couple  of  fighting-machines 
twenty  miles  at  sea  ;  those  machines  might  hurry  off  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  cruisers,  only  to  find  that  they  had  steamed  into  the 
wliole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  had  made  a  present  of  themselves 
to  alien  and  hostile  strategists.  This  was  really  done  in  the 
maneuvers  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  this  year." 


MARTYRS   TO    SCIENCE. 

CONSIDERABLE  discussion  has  been  caused  by  the  death 
of  two  Spaniards,  in  Havana,  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes  to  test  a  theory  that  such 
inoculation  renders  persons  immune  to  yellow  fever.  Several 
persons  thus  bitten  escaped  with  a  slight  illness,  but  two  others 
died  from  severe  cases  of  fever.  The  medical  authorities  who 
encouraged  the  experiments  are  said   to  everely  condemned 

in  Cuba.  The  case  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  tests.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  of  it  editori- 
ally 

"Is  it  legitimate  to  subject  oneself  to  an  experiment  of  this 
kind?  And  is  it  right  for  other  people  to  conduct  tests  of  such  a 
character?  While  this  is  a  subject  on  which  equally  intelligent 
and  humane  persons  will  probably  differ,  a  good  deal  can  be  said 
in  defense  01  the  practise  under  consideration.  The  morality  of 
t he  transaction  must  depend,  however,  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

"If  a  man  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him  or  goes  into  the 
adventure  in  a  spirit  of  daredeviltry,  the  proceeding  would  be 
clearly  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  ii  he  neglects  no  prior  obli- 
gation to  others,  enters  into  the  experiment  soberly  and  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  risk,  and  is  animated  by  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  human  race  by  securing  information  which  is  not  oth- 
erwise obtainable,  the  act  may  well  be  regarded  not  simply  as 
excusable,  but  as  distinctly  commendable.  His  motive  would 
resemble  that  of  the  patriot  who  becomes  a  soldier.  The  latter, 
when  he  enlists,  hopes  to  escape  the  enemy's  bullet,  yet  realizes 
that  he  is  imperiling  his  life.  But  he  is  willing  to  risk  it  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  the  world  applauds.  If,  with  a  similarly  lofty 
purpose  and  without  disregarding  the  interests  of  family  or  em- 
ployer, a  man  submits  to  a  test  like  that  conducted  by  Major 
Havard,  why  is  he  not  equally  a  hero?  " 


Magnetic  Observation  and  Trolley  Roads.— "The 

conducting  power  of  the  earth,"  says  M.  W.  de  Fonvielle  in  La 
Science  Illustree  (August  3),  "has  been  known  since  electricity 
was  discovered.  .  .  .  This  power  is  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes 
annoying  to  the  scientists  who  are  studying  the  variations  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  them 
from  the  currents  of  trolley  roads.  These  wandering  currents 
disperse  in  all  directions  .  .  .  and  disturb  the  magnetometers 
notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  piers  on  which 
they  are  mounted 

"The  American  papers  tell  us  that  the  magnetic  observatory 
at  Toronto  has  been  obliged  to  move  for  this  reason.  The  Kew 
observatory  being  menaced  with  a  similar  danger,  the  London 
Royal  Society,  to  which  it  belongs,  .  .  .  imposed  on  the  company 
a  scale  of  charges  whose  terms  were  calculated  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  minute  precautions  the  observations  have 
been  interrupted.  It  is  probable  that  this  historic  establishment, 
in  which  the  first  registering  magnetic  instruments  of  the  world 
have  been  at  work  in  peace  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  will 
soon  be  deserted  like  that  of  Toronto. 

"The  French  Bureau  Central  has  taken  a  more  radical  and  a 
much  more  reasonable  course.  When  the  establishment  of  elec- 
tric lines  was  agitated,  M.  Mascart  induced  the  ministry  to  im- 
pose a  condition  on  the  company,  which  was  obliged  to  turn  in 
to  the  treasury  the  sum  of  30,000  francs  [$6,000]  for  the  transfer 
of  the  observatory  to  a  wooded  district  in  the  center  of  a  farming 
region." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"An  interesting  trend  of  affairs."  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Jour- 
nal, "is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  tech- 
nology has  had  enough  applications  for  admission  from  students  in  Kngland 
to  warrant  n  in  announcing  that  it  will  hold  entrance  examination  in  Lon- 
don this  year.  This  is  probably  due.  not  to  any  high  appreciation  oi  Amer- 
ican methods  in  engineering  education  perse,  but  to  a  desire  to  tind  outthe 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  success  of  American  manufactures  and  engi- 
neering  in  foreign  countries.  Then.  too.  it  is  generally  recognized  in  Eng- 
land that  this  is  the  country  of  opportunities  for  young  men  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  are  coming  here  to  study  probably  expect  to  remain  here  and 
enter  into  business  life." 
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THE    ENGLISH    CORONATION    OATH. 

HE  first  parliamentary  session  of  King  Edward's  reign 
closed  August  17  without  changing  the  form  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  be  administered  at  the  coronation  next  spring. 
Following  the  attempt  to  modify  the  old  form  of  the  oath  by  the 
omission  of  certain  words  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  sev- 
eral memorials  were  addressed  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
petitioning  that  no  alteration  bs  made.  We  quote  from  the  me- 
morial presented  by  the  National  Club  : 

"It  is  feared  by  millions  of  British  Protestants  that  the  royal 
declaration  against  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mas-,,  as  prescribed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  made  by  the  sov- 
ereign at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament,  is  about  to  be  tam- 
pered with  ;  this  declaration  being  a  vital  and  constitutional 
safeguard  of  our  religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  of  the  throne 
of  this  kingdom.  .Moreover,  we  respectfully  submit  to  your 
Majesty  that  this  declaration  is  the  only  evidence  definitely 
proving  that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  effec- 
tual to  that  end,  and  that  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  it  be" 
mtained  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  This  declaration  was 
prepared  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of  a  Romish  succession  to 
tiie  throne  was  imminent,  and  it  was  felt  that  no  language  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  effectual  to 
counteract  the  peril  that  threatened  the  country.  The  avowed 
aims  of  the  directors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  the  same  to-day 
as  they  were  when  this  effective  barrier  was  first  raised  against 
their  encroachments.  We  therefore  most  humbly  but  earnestly 
beseech  your  Majesty  to  permit  no  alteration  in  the  wording  of 
this  fundamental  safeguard  of  our  religious  and  civil  liberties  as 
a  Protestant  nation,  the  need  of  which  is  as  urgent  now  as  when 
it  was  first  framed  by  our  forefathers." 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  royal  declaration 
bill,  which  contained  the  proposed  changed  form  of  oath,  was 
followed  up  by  press  comment  which  has  not  altogether  ceased 
with  the  ending  of  Parliament.  The  London  Pilot  (Rom. 
Cath.j  says  (August  10)  : 

"  We  are  of  those  who  think  that  the  Act  of  Succession  is  not 
really  strengthened  by  the  multiplication  of  paper  outworks. 
The  true  security  that  the  King  of  England  shall  be  a  Protestant 
is  the  determination  of  the  English  people  that  no  one  who  is  not 
a  Protestant  shall  be  King  of  England.  Still,  since  the  belief  in 
the  value  of  paper  securities  is  widely  diffused,  we  are  quite  will- 
ing that  the  king  should  make  a  declaration  which  shall  show- 
as  far  as  a  declaration  can  that  he  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
What  we  object  to  is  that  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  made  to 
reject  doctrines  which  are  held  by  other  churches,  as  well  as  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  he  is  allowed  to  remain  silent 
in  regard  to  a  doctrine  which  can  not  possibly  be  held  by  any 
one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  liven  royal  declarations 
should  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense.  We  can  quite 
understand  Lord  Llandaff's  preference  for  the  declaration  as  it 
is  over  the  declaration  as  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  to  make  it. 
As  it  stands  it  is  a  survival  which  has  ceased  to  carry  any  mean- 
ing. No  rational  prison  supposes  that  it  expresses  the  mind  of 
the  sovereign  who  makes  it.  He  merely  complies  with  an  out- 
of-date  formality,  winch  reflects  only  the  extinct  passions  ol  a 
past  age.  As  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  to  alter  it,  it  would  have 
spoken  from  the  present   time  aim  lated   an   anachronism 

while  pretending  to  remove  it.  Mr.  Balfour's  announcement  on 
Thursday  [of  the  dismissal  of  Parliament]  finally  disposes  of  the 
bill.  Until  the  subject  can  be  taken  up  in  a  more  reasonable 
spirit,  it  had  better  be  left  alone." 

omment  on  the  subject  has  been  aroused  in  this  country 
also.      The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (August  211  observes: 

"A  good  many  persons  have  been  clamoring  for  a  change  in 
the  English  coronation  oath,  on  the  ground  that 'its  terms  are 
offensive  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  King  Edward's  subjects, 
including  some  of  the  most  S<  holarly  and  influential.'  The  oath 
is  the  same  that  has  been  in  use  for  several  centuries,  and  in  it 
the   new   sovereign    renounces  certain    doctrines   of   the    Roman 


Catholic  Church,  such  as 'the  sacrament  of  the  mass'  and  '  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  and  characterizes  them  as 'super- 
stitious and  idolatrous.'  The  Romanists  want  these  expressions 
changed,  as  the}'  have  wanted  them  changed  every  time  i.hey 
have  been  used.  Of  course  they  do.  They  did  not  wish  them 
used  in  the  first  place.  And  certain  persons  who  always  want 
to  please  the  Romanists  favor  having  them  changed.  The  next 
thing  would  be  to  omit  all  reference  to  them.  We  think  the 
English  have  more  sense  and  backbone.  The  expressions  are 
true,  and  always  have  been  true.    They  should  not  be  changed." 

Collier's  Weekly  (August  24)  contrasts  religious  conditions 
here  and  abroad  thus: 

"The  attempt  to  modify  the  King's  declaration  has  stirred  the 
English  people  more  than  we  would  think  possible  over  here, 
where  the  sects  get  on  amiably  with  each  other  and  where. relig- 
ious intolerance  has  never — at  least  in  this  generation — played 
an  important  part  in  politics.  It  was  proposed  in  response  to 
numerous  entreaties  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  remove  the 
denunciation  of  '  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  '  as  '  idolatrous, ' 
and  to  soften  other  expressions  reflecting  unkindly  on  the  relig- 
ion of  many  millions  of  the  King's  subjects.  But  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  changes  aroused  a  fierce  protest,  on  one  side  from  per- 
sons who  objected  on  religious  grounds,  and  on  the  other  side 
from  persons  who  objected  on  political  grounds,  while  the  Cath- 
olics themselves,  deeming  the  modifications  suggested  not  ample 
enough,  have  withheld  active  support  from  the  Government's 
bill.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  controversy  of  this  nature 
would  be  impossible  in  this  country.  If  we  have  made  no  other 
advance  we  at  least  have  kept  religious  intolerance  out  of  poli- 
tics. Any  one  who  imagines  this  is  a  slight  accomplishment 
need  only  look  to  the  Associations  Bill  in  France,  the  struggle 
between  church  and  state  in  Rome,  and  now  the  furious  con- 
troversy in  England,  to  realize  his  error." 


A  BRAHMAN'S  INDICTMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

TI  7HY  have  Christianity  and  Islamism  both  failed  to  produce 
»  *  any  serious  impression  on.  peoples  who  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism?  This  question  is 
asked  by  Brahmavadin  (Madras,  India,  May),  and  it  contains 
an  assumption  that  will  probably  be  disputed  by  the  leaders 
both  of  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Assuming 
this  failure,  however,  as  a  matter  to  be  taken  for  granted,  Brah- 
mavadin  proceeds  to  an  editorial  answer  to  the  question  as 
follows  : 

"To  our  mind  the  reason  of  this  failure  of  Islam,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity also,  as  it  is  becoming  patent  to-day  in  China  and  the 
other  parts  of  eastern  Asia,  appears  to  be  in  the  deep-rooted 
spirit  of  positive  toleration  in  religious  matters  which  forms  one 
of  the  firm  foundations  both  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  To 
the  Brahman  i>*  well  as  the  Buddhist  there  is  nothing  more 
strange  than  the  belief  that  any  one  form  of  religion  comprises 
the  whole  of  religious  truth  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man 
for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  religion  are  so 
wrong  and  corrupt  as  to  be  merely  the  work  of  the  devil.  The 
militant  and  aggressive  work  of  proselytism  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mohammedans  strikes  the  tolerant  Hindu  and  the 
Buddhist  as  irreligious,  unwise,  and  even  barbaric.  To  those 
who  are  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  of  toleration,  the  attempt  to 
supplant  one  religion  and  substitute  another  in'its  stead  appears 
vain  and  impotent,  and  not  even  in  the  least  calculated  to  sur- 
serve  social  happiness  and  individual  purity.  It  may  give  rise 
to  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  but  as  an  agency  calculated  to  bring 
forth  and  spread  abroad  in  human  life  the  light  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness, it  is  destined  to  prove  a  thorough  failure.  Neither  tin- 
wave  of  aggressive  Islam  nor  that  of  the  more  insidious  Chris- 
tianity can  under  these  circumstances  undermine  the  citadel  of 
Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  so 
well  and  truly  on  the  rock  of  vigilant  philosophy  and  a  wonder- 
ful insight  into  man's  social  and  religious  progress.  When  the 
proposition  that  the  new  religion  offered  by  the  new  missionary, 
Islamic  or  Christian,  is  better  or  truer  than  the  old  one,  appears 
to  the  commonest  of  Hindu  minds  to  We  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
what  chance  is  there  for  these  militant  religions  to  win  victories 
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in  these  new  lands  unless  it  be  through  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive inducements  which  are  altogether  other  than  religious?  .  .  . 

"The  natural  development  of  paganism,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
grow  according  to  its  own  laws  unmolested  by  Christian  perse- 
cution and  Christian  fanaticism,  would  in  all  probability  have- 
left  Europe  in  possession  of  a  larger  amount  of  toleration  and  a 
smaller  amount  of  selfishness  ;  and  the  present-day  work  of  the 
Christian  missionary  in  foreign  lands,  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  all  humanity  under  the  influence  of  the  animal  in  man,  as  well 
as  of  the  excitement  due  to  the  display  of  the-  power  which  is  in 
gunpowder,  as  exhibited  in  China  quite  recently,  would  have 
remained  unaccomplished  and  perhaps  wholly  unthought  of. 
That  the  Brahmanical  method  of  procuring  religious  growth  and 
evolution  is  truly  the  more  natural  one  is  brought  out  clearly 
from  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  Christianity  which  is  newly  im- 
posed upon  the  heathen.  The  heathen  rarely  rises  to  the  level 
of  conceiving  the  ideal  Christ  of  Christianity,  and  the  ideal  eon- 
duct  taught  by  Jesus  is  noted  lor  the  rarity  with  which  it  is 
followed  in  Christendom,  which  has  reverenced  Him  as  the 
greatest  teacher  known  to  man  for  nearly  2,000  years.  Is  Chris- 
tendom to-day  prepared  to  follow  fully  the  precepts  contained  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Modern  politics  and  social  move- 
ments in  Europe  give  the  melancholy  answer  that  Christianity 
has  there  proved  a  failure,  and  that  Christian  ideals  are  not  fit 
for  immediate  adoption  by  the  rival  nations  of  Christendom." 


CHRISTIANITY    IN    AMERICA    BEFORE    THE 
NORTHMEN. 

HISTORICAL  theories  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  West- 
ern continent  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  literary  theo- 
ries of  Hamlet.  The  Welsh,  the  Irish,  the  Israelites,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Japanese,  the  Phenicians,  and  many  others  are  sup- 
posed by  different  writers  to  have  been  acquainted  in  one  way  or 
another  with  America.  Each  hypothesis  has  its  fond  advocates, 
altho  no  absolute  consensus  among  historical  students  exists  as 
to  any  pre-Columbian  discovery,  even  as  to  the  comparatively 
well  authenticated  Norse  discovery,  except  so  far  as  Greenland 
is  concerned.  Among  the  most  fascinating  of  these  hypotheses 
is  that  relating  to  an  alleged  early  Christian  evangelization  of 
the  Central  Americans.  Some  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
theory  in  a  recent  work,  "The  History  of  America  before  Colum- 
bus, according  to  Documents  and  Approved  Authors."  by  Father 
P.  De  Roo,  an  erudite  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Philadelphia. 
In  The  Catlio/ic  World  (June),  another  historical  student,  Mr. 
William  Stetson  Merrill,  gives  a  risumi  of  what  facts  we  possess 
pointing  to  a  possible  early  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
the  natives  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru,  basing  his  statements 
mainly  on  Father  De  Roo,  with  some  references  to  Dawson, 
John  Fiske,  and  others.      He  writes  : 

"The  civilizations  found  by  the  Spanish  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru  were  described  by  their  historians.  The  re- 
ligious rites,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs  excited  the  amazement  of 
the  Spaniards  by  their  remarkable  resemblance  to  Christianity  ; 
just  as  the  early  missionaries  to  Tibet  found  there  another  pope 
of  a  heathen  religion,  with  convents  and  bells  and  rosaries.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  Jesuits  who  reached  Tibet  could  not  account 
for  this  remarkable  fact  unless,  forsooth,  Satan  had  himself 
taught  these  people  Christianity  out  of  spite  ! 

Our  author's  explanation  of  them  is  novel.  lie  claims  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  America  before  Columbus,  be- 
fore the  Norse  even,  and  introduced  by  the  Irish  monks,  whose 
widespread  missionary  labors  are  so  well  known.  lie  believes 
also  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  actually  visited  our  shores,  and 
that  St.  Brendan  in  his  famous  navigation  did  the  same.  Through 
some  one,  or  perhaps  through  all  of  these  agencies,  the  doctrines 
of  Christ — in  fact  of  Catholic  Christianity —were  introduced  and 
taught  to  the  natives,  by  whom  they  have  been  preserved.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  points  of  resemblance  which  De 
Roo  claims  to  prove  an  early  evangelization  of  America: 

"The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  believed  in  one  God,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  belief  in  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  story  of  the 
creation  is  told  in  their  famous  book  called  the  '  Popul  Yuh  '  ;  so 


also  man's  First  Fall,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  intercessory 
prayer  for  the  dead,  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  resur- 
rection, and  the  Last  Judgment.  The  account  of  the  deluge  is 
widespread,  and  its  very  universality  111  America  has  been  urged 
as  proof  of  its  actual  occurrence  ;  in  fact,  the  advocates  of  a  par- 
tial deluge  must  square  their  theory  with  tins  tradition  pri 
in  tribes  •  eparated  by  great  oceans  from  tl  0  which  they 

would  restrict  the  flood.  Even  the  Tower  of  Babel  figures 
among  the  traditions  of  the  Nahuas,  Cholulans.  and  tribe-  of 
Central  America  and   California.     Turning   1.  istinctively 

Christian  teaching,  one  can  almost  1 'construct  the  life  of  Christ. 
in  its  theological  aspect  >,  from  the  aboriginal  records. 
nunc:  we  find  the  sacraments  of  baptism;  Holy  Eucharist,  with 
its  attendant  fasting  and  communion  ;  penance  and  auricular 
confession,  with  its  requirements  ol  contrition  and  its  comple- 
ment absolution.  We  find  an  organized  priesthood,  duly  or- 
dained, vested,  and  maintained  ;  we  find  celibacy,  religious 
orders,  convents  of  nuns,  hermits,  pilgrimages,  holy  water,  ex- 
orcisms; nay,  the  New  Fire  and  liturgical  prayers. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Aztecs  had  some  practises  of  a  very 
different  character  from  Christian  celibacy  and  cloistered  purity, 
and  the  latter  practises  were  admitted  by  them  to  be  anomalies 
111  their  system.  According  to  the  Zapotec  tradition,  they  were 
really  foreign  features  introduced  by  an  early  white-skinned 
teacher  or  apostle,  'who  came  by  sea,  bearing  a  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  debarked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tehuantepec. '  This 
stranger,  whom  they  called  '  Wixipecoeha, '  is  described  as  "a 
man  of  a  venerable  aspect,  having  a  bushy  white  beard,  dressed 
in  a  long  robe  and  a  cloak,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  covering 
shaped  like  a  monk's  cowl.  Wixipecoeha  taught  his  disciples  to 
deny  themselves  the  vanities  of  this  world,  to  mortify  the  flesh 
through  penance  and  fasting,  and  to  abstain  from  all  sensual 
pleasures'  [Father  De  Roo,  vol  i.,  p.  503]. 

"A  similar  tradition  is  that  of  the  Aztecs  relating  to  Quetzal- 
coatl.  A  hero-god,  he  comes  from  a  foreign  land  to  Mexico,  ven- 
erated under  divers  names  all  over  Central  America,  nay.  per- 
haps canonized  in.  Europe.  De  Roo  says.  His  name  signifies 
'  Beautifully  feathered  serpent. '  He  is  described  as 'a  white  or 
pale-faced  man,  of  portly  person,  with  broad  forehead,  great 
eyes,  long  black  hair,  and  a  heavy  rounded  beard'  (1..  542).  He 
was  reserved  in  his  manners,  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  ascetic, 
and  celibate.  His  date  is  perhaps  the  eleventh  century  or  ear- 
lier, for  aboriginal  chronology  is  obscure.  His  works  were  con- 
verting the  natives  and  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Accompanying  him  were  a  number  of  companions,  or  disciples, 
who  imitated  their  master  in  mode  of  life.  Their  success  may 
be  measured  by  their  fame  preserved  in  widespread  traditions, 
and  by  the  reverence  in  which  their  memory  is  held.  He  taught 
the  unity  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth; 
condemned  idolatry,  and  especially  human  sacrifices.  Peace  and 
charit\y  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of  his  creed:  'From  these  few 
details  of  Quetzalcoatl's  teaching  one  naturally  feels  induced  to 
believe  that  all  the  vestiges  of  Christianity  of  which  we  have 
spoken  had  their  beginnings  from  him  and  his  disciples,  or  cola- 
borers,  in  the  American  mission'  (i.,550).  These  reforms  were 
not  accomplished  without  opposition  from  the  established  priest- 
hood, who  finally  forced  Ouetzaleoatl  to  retire  to  a  western  prov- 
ince, where  he  passes  from  view.  A  belief  in  his  future  return 
lingered  among  the  people,  and  some  of  the  later  Christian  mis- 
sionaries were  received  peacefully  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  great  hero-god  with  his  disciples,  returning  to  his  own. 

"Was  this  remarkable  figure  a  mere  leader  of  a  colony  from  the 
northeast  (so  Bandelier)  ;  or  was  lie  a  personification  of  a  nature 
god — in  fact,  a  sun-myth  (so  Brinton)  ;  or  was  he  the  Apostle 
Thomas  (so  Sahagun)  ;  or.  finally,  was  he  an  Irish  monk  with 
a  colony  from  over  sea?  The  last  is  the  conclusion  of  De  R 
who  finds  in  these  aboriginal  traditions  a  confirmation  of  Euro- 
pean allusions  to  the  Irish  occupancy  of  America. 

"The  points  of  resemblance  outlined  above  between  Christian- 
ity and  tiie  American  religions  are  certainly  remarkable,  and 
they  establish  the  fact  to  our  author  of  an  early  evs 
of  America.  Is  he  aware  that  precisely  this  line  of  argun  eut  iias 
been  followed  to  prove  the  derivation  of  Christianity  from  Bud- 
dhism, from  Mithraism,  from  Essenism,  nay.  from  the  Greek 
mysteries?  1  iocs  he  claim  that  the  Abbe  Hue  was  anticipated  in 
his  travels  to  Tibet  when  he  found,  to  his  amazement,  a  pope — 
the  Lama — a  hierarchy,  religious  orders,  penance,  bells,  and 
saries?     Let  him  read  the  following  passage  relating  to  the  relig- 
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ion  of  Mithras,  an  old  solar  deity,  probably  older  than  Zarathus- 
tra,  who  was  worshiped  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great: 

"  Like  the  Christians,  the  adherents  of  the  Persian  God  [Mi- 
thras] lived  in  close  relationship  with  one  another,  using  the 
terms  "fathers"  and  "brothers."  Like  the  Christians,  they  had 
baptism  ;  a  kind  of  communion  ;  they  taught  an  imperative  mo- 
rality ;  preached  continence,  charity,  self-abnegation,  and  self- 
control.  They  speak  of  a  deluge,  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  a  heaven  of 
blessed  ones,  and  a  hell  inhabited  by  the  powers  of  evil'  [F.  Co- 
mont,  in  Roscher's  "Lex.  d.  Gn.  u.  R.  Myth.,"  quoted  in  The 
Monist,  April,  1900,  p.  358J. 

"  We  quote  this  passage,  not  to  establish  anything  regarding 
the  relations  of  Mithraism  and  Christianity — for  the  discussion 
of  these  ethnic  types  of  Christian  truths,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
can  not  be  introduced  here — but  to  show  how  dangerous,  not  to 
say  illusory  and  baseless,  it  is  to  argue  from  similarities  to 
origin." 

TRAFFIC    IN    THEOLOGICAL    DEGREES. 

THE  recent  expose  of  a  bogus  institution  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  which  offered  a  medical  diploma  and  degree  for  ten 
dollars,  lias  been  followed  by  a  similar  expose  of  a  "diploma  fac- 
tory "in  Chicago  which  makes  a  specialty  of  "conferring  "  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  Sun  (New  York,  August  20) 
prints  an  interview  with  one  of  the  clerical  victims  of  the  Chicago 
institution  who  is  reported  assaying:  "A  great  many  others 
about  here  [in  New  Jersey]  got  the  degree  of  D.D.  just  as  I  did. 
I  think  there  have  been  nearly  a  dozen."      The  Sun  says: 

"The  '  National  University '  from  which  many  of  these  New 
Jersey  clergymen  got  their  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  a 
concern  that  does  not  by  any  means  confine  its  operations  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  has  agencies  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  several  of  the  continental  countries.  It  has  operated  exten- 
sively in  Germany.  It  has  scattered  its  diplomas  broadcast 
through  England  and  Scotland.  Its  performances  led  a  few 
years  ago  to  an  inquiry  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  A 
Mr.  Mendel  in  England  bought  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
'National  University'  for  the  sum  of  £  18  5s.  net.  He  became 
suspicious  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  began  talking  about 
bringing  a  suit  against  '  Chancellor  '  Harkins.  He  was  laughed 
at  for  his  pains,  and  the  London  Times,  in  commenting  upon  the 
matter,  said  that  while  there  might  well  be  ground  for  bitter 
complaint  against  the  State  of  Illinois  for  granting  a  charter  to 
such  an  institution,  there  was  little  left  for  Mendel,  Ph.D.  to  do 
save  to  make  application  to  have  his  picture  conspicuously  hung 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Imbeciles." 

The  New  Jersey  clergyman's  narrative  is  interesting: 

"He  [the  agent  of  the  'university  ']  came  to  me  urging  me  to 
let  him  send  my  name  in  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  representing  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in 
my  profession.  He  assured  me  that  the  institution  was  all  right 
and  that  a  degree  from  it  would  be  as  sound  as  one  from  Prince- 
ton. He  also  said  that  it  would  cost  $120  to  get  the  degree  from 
Princeton,  whereas  the  institution  he  represented  would  give  me 
one  for  $30.  I  gave  him  my  name  just  as  others  did  ;  he  trans- 
acted the  entire  business.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
$5,  then  I  got  a  list  of  thirty-two  questions  on  theology  and  with 
it  the  form  of  an  agreement  that  in  answering  I  would  not  look 
at  any  books  of  reference.  This  was  to  be  signed  and  sent  in 
with  my  answers  to  the  questions.  That  was  the  examination, 
that  together  with  a  number  of  other  questions  on  other  subjects 
of  study.  When  I  had  sent  on  these  answers  my  diploma  came. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  it  came  CO.  D.  or  not,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  agent  handed  it  to  me.  At  all  events,  it  was 
to  him  that  I  paid  the  final  instalment  of  money.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  I  gave  him  a  check  or  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  handed  him  the  money  outright.  That  closed  the  trans- 
action, and  I  had  what  I  supposed  was  a  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity from  a  reputable  institution." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  examination  : 

"Will  righteousness  finally  triumph  and  drive  all  error  and  sin 
from  the  world?  " 


"What  is  the  true  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state?  " 

"Define  prayer,  its  power,  its  part  in  securing  the  things  we 
need  and  what  effect  it  has  on  God." 

"Define  eternal  life  and  eternal  death  and  the  causes  which 
insure  the  one  and  which  produce  the  other  ;  also  probation  and 
its  duration. " 

"State  the  different  views  which  have  been  advanced  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ." 

"  What  is  Christ's  relation  to  God  and  man?  " 

"Are  the  laws  of  God  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  if  so  how 
is  it  possible  for  miracles  to  be  wrought?  " 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (August  22)  says  editori- 
ally: 

"This  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to  every  person  who  applies 
for  a  degree  or  stirs  up  his  friends  to  get  him  one,  or  who  will 
buy  one  of  any  concern  previously  reputable  or  disreputable. 
We  have  for  some  time  refused  to  publish  the  degrees  conferred 
by  various  institutions  which  have  been  awarding  them  to  per- 
sons notoriously  incompetent.  In  our  own  church  [Methodist 
Episcopal]  we  have  depended  upon  the  University  Senate  as  a 
sort  of  guaranty  of  the  standing  of  the  institutions  of  which  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge." 

In  the  comment  by  the  secular  press,  the  state  authorities  are 
condemned  for  carelessness  in  letting  such  an  institution  as  the 
"National  University"  of  Chicago  exist,  but  more  severe  is  the 
criticism  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  a  demand  for  purchasable 
degrees  exist.     The  New  York  Times  (August  20)  says: 

"What  we  want  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  tone  up  the  consciences 
of  the  would-be  purchasers  as  well  as  punish  the  issuers  of  bogus 
degrees.  A  little  general  honesty  would  soon  kill  all  the  bogus 
degree  factories,  for  a  bogus  degree  is  proof  positive  that  there  is 
bogus  manhood  in  a  great  many  people's  make-up,  and  in  some 
rather  unsuspected  quarters." 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  (August  20)  remarks: 

"  It  would  be  bad  enough  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  accept 
such  a  degree  at  a  fixed  price  when  he  must  be  aware  of  the  spu- 
rious character  of  the  title.  But  the  astonishing  part  of  it  is  that 
it  is  learned  that  not  only  has  there  been  a  wholesale  disposal  of 
such  degrees,  but  those  who  have  been  doing  the  canvassing 
among  the  clergy  and  who  have  been  pushing  the  sale  of  these 
bogus  divinity  degrees  have  been  ministers  themselves.  The 
inducement  they  have  had  forgoing  into  this  dishonorable  traffic 
has  been  simply  the  offer  of  a  free  degree  for  the  securing  of  a 
certain  number  of  other  ministers  on  the  degree  list." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (August  20)  is  of  opinion  that  "it  is  be- 
cause human  skim-milk  always  wants  to  masquerade  as  cream 
that  the  bogus  degree  factories  flourish,"  and  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
of  the  same  date,  says  : 

"  It  may  be  all  right  to  profess  to  be  something  which  one  really 
is  not ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  right  to  do  wrong.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  theologians  do  not  take  that  view  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  they  do  not  wear  factory-made  de- 
grees." 

Secular  Study  in  the  Young-  Men's  Christian 
Association. — The  fifth  educational  exhibit,  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  North  America  in  Boston  last  June,  is  described 
in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  lately  issued  by  the  international 
committee  of  the  Association.  Included  in  the  report  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  some  general  information  about  the  growth  and  extern. 
of  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Association.  Standard 
courses  are  maintained  by  international  examinations  in  which 
branches  graded  from  grammar  school  to  university  find  a  place. 
The  pupils  are  of  all  conditions  and  classes  of  men.  Speaking 
of  the  exhibit  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  Boston  Transcript 
said  : 

"It  is  very  significant  that  there  are  27,000  men  spending  on 
an  average  forty-eight  hours  of  recitation  each  season,  or  double 
the  number  of  ten  years  ago.      Last   year,  it  seems,  1,520  certifi- 
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cates  were  won  by  men  in  115  different  associations,  the  move- 
ment having  so  developed  in  organization  and  in  standard  of 
work  done  that  no  colleges  and  universities  recognize  these  cer- 
tificates for  matriculation.  The  board  of  examiners  certainly 
present  an  array  of  names  that  should  command  confidence, 
including  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Professor  Adams  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Professor  Hodge  of  Clark  University,  Professor 
Beman  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  Thomas  of  Co- 
•  lumbia  University,  and  a  dozen  others  of  equally  high  repute  in 
educational  work.  Undoubtedly  the  work,  so  carefully  arranged 
and  so  ably  conducted,  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  working 
young  men  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  self-culture  and  to 
higher  mental  attainments.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  thousands 
of  young  men  occupy  good  positions  which  they  never  could  have 
attained  but  for  the  evening  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  its  concerted  eve- 
ning school  movement,  the  Association  wields  a  powerful  educa- 
tional leverage  in  its  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  its  'congresses,' 
'  topic  clubs,'  and  various  other  well-known  forms  of  educational, 
social  work,  which  are  reported  in  increasing  numbers  and  qual- 
ity each  year.  In  no  way  probably  could  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  have  so  completely  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness as  by  thus  becoming  a  great  educational  institution  with- 
out laying  aside  its  religious  motive.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  feature  of  its  many-sided  work  so  efficient  and  so 
sought  after  as  the  opportunities  for  culture." 

Bible  study  and  religious  work,  as  the  Association  pursues 
them,  had  a  separate  exhibit  at  Boston,  in  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  city,  and  nineteen  railroad  associations  took 
part.  The  material  shown  comprised  exercises  and  outlines  of 
class  work  in  devotional  and  evangelistic  courses. 


A    RABBI'S   VERSION   OF   THE   STORY   OF 

JESUS. 

IF  the  Jew  does  not  defend  himself,  or  can  not,  how  should  the 
Christian  know  that  he  is  wronging  the  Jew?  Such  a  de- 
fense the  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  of  Philadelphia,  makes  in  his 
book  entitled,  "A  Rabbi's  Impressions  of  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion  Play,"  giving  the  Jewish  version  of  the  Gospel  story. 

"A  people  throbbing  with  ill-suppressed  wrath  against  the  Ro- 
man," says  Rabbi  Krauskopf,  "and  longing  and  praying  for  re- 
demption and  for  the  Redeemer,  were,  asleep  or  awake,  haunted 
by  the  wildest  visions  of  the  long  awaited  about  to  come,  of  the 
long  dreamed  glory  about  to  burst  in  celestial  splendor  upon  the 
house  of  Israel.  Proclaimed  or  self-proclaiming  Messiahs  had 
arisen  among  the  Galileans,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  watchful 
Roman.  The  marvelous  power  of  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son  of 
Nazareth,  over  his  followers  had  probably  deluded  them  into  the 
belief  of  his  Messiahship,  and  their  delusion  had  deluded  him. 
He  had  fought  that  delusion  long,  charging  them  'not  to  tell 
any  man  anything  '  of  his  being  the  Christ.  But  it  was  an  age 
of  delusions,  and  he  was  conquered  by  them  at  last.  It  needed 
but  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  his  followers  probably 
believed,  for  God  to  make  known  His  anointed  unto  all  the  na- 
tion, and  to  seat  him  as  the  Messiah  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  to  inaugurate,  by  his  hand  and  spirit,  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  But  the  cry  of  the  people,  '  Hail  to  the  king  of  the 
Jews  !  '  was  a  treasonable  acclamation,  with  fatal  consequences. 
Pilate,  a  foreign  governor  in  a  tributary  seditious  country,  who 
ruled  in  mighty  Caesar's  stead,  heard  the  shout,  and  issued  to 
the  chief  of  his  guard  the  cruel  command:  'Seize  the  traitor! 
Stretch  him  upon  the  cross  !  Disperse  the  crowd  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword  !  Let  it  be  performed  rigorously  and  speedily,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Passover,  before  the  city  teems  with  pil- 
grims !  '  "     Rabbi  Krauskopf  continues 

"Then  it  was  the  delusions  loosened  their  hold  on  Jesus  and 
gave  way  to  his  old-time  clear  and  sound  judgment.  Clearly  he 
saw  that  he  had  played  the  foremost  part  in  a  public  act  of  trea- 


son ;  he  saw  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  yet  clearer  he  saw 
his  immediate  duty.  There  was  no  escape  for  him  from  the  Ro- 
man cross — but  he  might  save  his  disciples,  he  might  save  his 
followers.  They  had  deluded  him,  but  it  was  he  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  delusion  and  deluding.  He  must  speedily  re- 
treat from  Jerusalem,  give  them  his  last  message  and  the  signal 
for  their  flight  and  dispersion.  And  then  he  must  surrender 
himself  to  the  Roman,  so  that  by  his  voluntary  surrender  and 
subsequent  death  his  disciples  and  followers,  they  who  had  so 
intensely  believed  in  him,  might  be  saved  from  the  Roman's 
sword  ol  vengeance." 

Theological  differences  between  the  monotheistic  Jew  and  the 
trinitarian  Christian  had  become  intense,  we  are  told,  when  the 
Roman  empire  was  recognized  as  the  most  fertile  field  for  the 
propagation  of  the  new  faith.  It  was  deemed  politic  not  only  to 
mingle  pagan  myths  with  Jewish  history,  blend  Grecian  gi 
with  a  Jewish  martyr,  but  also  to  exculpate  the  Roman  from 
having  crucified  Jesus,  and  to  lay  the  guilt  upon  the  Roman-con- 
quered, Roman-persecuted,  Roman-despised  Jew. 

Christ's  expulsion  of  the  sellers  in  the  temple  the  Rabbi  deems 
"a  flagrant  historical  blunder,"  a  strange  proceeding,  at  direct 
variance  with  the  character  of  Christ,  who  was  a  leader  far 
famed  for  his  gentleness  and  forbearance.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  for  a  Prince  of  Peace,  for  an  exultingly  proclaimed  "King 
and  Deliverer  of  his  People,"  to  inaugurate  his  Messianic  reign 
with  starting  a  riot  among  the  people,  with  openly  and  fiercely 
attacking  the  priests  and  teachers  of  Israel,  with  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  bodies  and  propertiesof  people  peacefully  pursuing 
their  lawful  trades.     We  quote  again  : 

"If  ever  there  was  a  man  to  knit  the  people  in  closest  bond  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  helpfulness  in  the  hour  of  the  country's 
direct  distress,  Jesus  was  that  man.  Not  he  the  man  to  brand 
the  teachers  of  his  people  'hypocrites,'  'scorpions,'  '  whited 
sepulchers. '  There  was  not  enough  of  gall  in  him  to  force  such 
words  to  his  lips.  He  who  preached  to  love  the  enemy,  to  bless 
those  that  curse,  to  do  good  to  those  that  harm,  to  resist  no  evil, 
certainly  could  not  harm  nor  curse  them  that  had  not  harmed  nor 
cursed.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  that  Jesus  ever  preached  or 
taught  that  had  not  the  heartiest  indorsement  of  the  rabbis  of 
Israel.  Not  a  precept  had  he  ever  uttered  that  had  not  proven 
him  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews." 

His  very  manner  of  teaching,  his  aphorisms  and  quotations, 
his  parables  and  illustrations,  is  the  manner  of  the  rabbis  of  his 
time.  The  very  "Lord's  Prayer"  was  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
prayer  they  prayed;  the  very  "Golden  Rule"  was  the  rule 
taught  in  every  school. 

In  the  view  of  Rabbi  Krauskopf,  Judas  was  an  invention,  a 
horrible  falsehood  of  polemical  fiction.  No  name  could  awaken 
in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  as  bitter  a  hatred  and  contempt  as 
this.  Rome  had  bitter  memories  of  the  name  of  Judas,  for  that 
name  stood  to  them  for  the  hated  Judean,  Jew  in  the  Roman 
language  being  "  Iudceus. "     To  quote  again  : 

"Alone  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  he  [Jesus]  is  on  his  knees 
and  in  the  throes  of  agony.  He  prays  :  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  if  not,  then  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou 
wilt.'  Oh,  how  human  is  all  this,  how  unlike  the  death-strug- 
gle of  a  God  !     And  yet.  how  divine  because  so  human  ! 

"A  second  and  a  third  time  he  prays  :  '  Father,  if  this  cup  may 
not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. '  He  has 
his  answer.  Not  his,  but  God's,  will  is  done.  The  Roman  is 
upon  him.  Bravely  he  steps  forward  and  without  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  says,  'I  am  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  you  seek!'  He 
is  bound,  but  not  bowed.  He  is  a  Roman  prisoner  but  a  Jewish 
patriot  still." 

We  glean  from  the  rabbi's  pages  that  from  a  Jewish  stand- 
point Jesus  is  but  "the  gentle  preacher  and  healer  of  Nazareth, 
the  noble,  self-sacrificing  would-be  deliverer  of  his  people  from 
the  cruel  Roman  yoke  ;  and  that  the  Christian  story  of  Jesus  has 
been  obtained  by  accretions  and  recastings.  His  character  has 
been  made  to  grow  step  by  step,  from  man  to  God,  from  a  hater 
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of  Rome  to  a  champion  of  it,  from  a  commiserator  with  the  sor- 
rowing and  suffering  and  fallen  and  ignorant,  to  a  curserof  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  him,  or  who  do  not  assist  his  disciples. 
To  such  an  extent  can  propagaudic  policy  transform  one  of  the 
simplest  and  gentlest,  most  lovable  of  men,  degree  by  degree, 
into  a  divinity  that  lacks  even  humanity,  into  a  God  who  is 
wanting  even  in  the  virtues  of  man." 

The  rabbi  thus  summarizes  the  Jews'  story  of  Jesus  : 

"To  no  other  conclusion  have  I  been  able  to  arrive  than  that 
Jesus,  the  gentle  preacher  and  healer  of  Nazareth,  the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  his  country  and  people,  felt  himself  called,  as  did 
many  another  unfortunate  enthusiast,  before  him  and  after,  to 
deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hand  of  the  cruel  Roman,  who 
at  that  time  held  Palestine  as  his  tributary  province.  His  enthu- 
siasm begot  in  his  disciples  and  followers  the  thought  that  then- 
inspired  Master  was  in  truth  their  long-expected  Messiah,  the 
deliverer  of  the  people,  the  Savior  of  the  nation.  Their  delusion 
deluded  him.  He  threw  himself  into  the  current  of  his  people's 
delirious  hope,  and,  like  many  another  enthusiast  and  revolu- 
tionist, was  swept  by  his  ardor  into  destruction.  They  acclaimed 
him  in  public  procession,  in  the  capital  of  the  tributary  nation, 
'King  of  the  Jews!'  and  he  accepted  their  acclamation.  It 
might  have  been  a  harmless  delusion,  had  not  Rome,  at  that 
time  of  constant  seditions  among  the  people,  been  especially  vigi- 
lant against  would-be  deliverers  of  the  tributary  province,  and 
especially  severe  against  agitators,  prophets,  and  Messiahs. 
That  acclamation  was  heard  by  the  garrison  in  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple.  It  meant  the  doom  of  the  ac- 
claimed. He  was  seized  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  made  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  love  for  his  country  and  people  by  a  trai- 
tor's death  upon  the  cross,  at  the  hand  of  the  cruel  Roman." 


ANTI-FRIAR    DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

"THE  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  antagonism  of 


1 


the  Filipinos  to  the  friars  is  yet  to  come,  to  judge  from  the 


latest  number  of  The  New  American,  a  paper  published  in  Ma- 
nila under  American  auspices.  Associated  Press  despatches  in- 
dicate that  an  effoit  is  being  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  in- 
ducing the  authorities  in  Rome  to  supplant  the  Spanish  friars  in 
the  Philippines,  with  their  Spanish  views  of  the  proper  relations 
between  church  and  state,  by  American  priests  who  entertain 
more  liberal  views.  But  the  efficacy  of  this  or  any  other  solution 
is  yet  to  be  proved,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  return  <>f  the  friars 
to  their  estates  is  the  signal  for  fresh  outbreaks.  The  New 
American  tells  of  the  mobbing  of  two  Dominican  friars  at  the 
doors  of  a  convent  in  Pangasinan,  and  of  the  hissing  down  of  an 
Augustinian  friar  in  a  church  in  Cebu.  The  paper  says  in  com- 
ment : 

"  The  New  .  Imerican  is  in  receipt  of  information  showing  that 
most  of  the  central  provinces,  especially  the  larger  centers  of 
population,  have  been  thoroughly  organized  and  that  committees 
are  working  everywhere  to  arouse  the  people  for  a  warfare 
against  the  return  of  the  friars.  What  has  occurred  at  Pangasi- 
nan and  Cebu  will  probably  be  repeated  elsewhere.  The  friars 
are  warned  that  they  are  not  wanted.  Why  they  are  not  is  a 
matter  of  history  by  which  friars  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  profit. 

''There  is  no  disguising  that  this  is  the  inauguration  of  a  revo- 
lution, one  that"  will  be  bloodless,  let  it  be  hoped.  That  it  is  a 
serious  matter  any  thoughtful  man  will  recognize  ;  but  there  need 
be  no  alarm,  for  there  must  be  no  breach  of  the  peace.  Wher- 
ever there  arc  clashes,  there  will  be  found  the  strong  arm  of  the 
government.  It  will  brook  no  fractures  of  the  peace,  tho  it  will 
be  slow  to  interfere  in  so  delicate  a  matter. 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  permit  priests  and  lay- 
men to  settle  their  own  differences,  in  their  own  way,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  come  to  blows.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  by  what  right 
the  military  threatened  to  interfere  in  the  Cebu  affair,  as  related 
below,  tho  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  be  at  hand  to  pre- 
vent an  actual  clash.  The  fact  is  that  heretofore  the  friars  ruled 
the  Filipinos  with  an  iron  hand.  They  owned  them  body  and 
soul,  dictated  not  only  their  religion  but  their  politics,  and  had 


the  Cebu  affair  occurred  in  Spanish  time  the  men  who  protested 
against  the  return  of  the  friars  would  have  been  shot  down  by 
the  military. 

"All  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past  on  these  islands,  and  the  friars 
ought  to  recognize  and  not  press  the  limit.  The  dominant  power 
of  any  one  religious  organization  is  forever  dead.  The  Filipino 
people  realize  that  and  they  also  know  their  rights.  The.pre.sent 
movement  indicates  that  they  mean  to  exercise  them  to  the  full- 
est limit." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  an  interview  with  a  native  is 
thus  reported  : 

"The  church  own  the  churches?  Maybe  it  does,  by  title,  but 
generation  upon  generation  of  Filipino  manhood  have  paid  for 
them  ;  we  at  least  have  an  equity  in  them,  and,  if  we  care  to, 
can  walk  out  when  a  friar  comes  or  the  priests  attempt  to  tell  us 
what  to  do  politically. 

"  Why  do  we  oppose  the  friars?  Read  the  history  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. They  have  been  our  real  oppressors.  They  were  gov- 
ernment. Now  we  want  to  preserve  our  liberties,  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes,  the  purity  of  our  sisters  and  daughters 

"The  awful  circle  of  the  church  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  is 
said  to  have  drawn  is  no  longer  effective.  Light  has  dawned  : 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and  conscience  has  come.  The 
people  think  for  themselves.  At  the  worst,  the  curse  of  Rome 
can  not  be  a  circumstance  to  the  curse  the  friars  have  been  to 
these  islands,  and  God  will  not  be  very  hard  on  the  Filipino  who 
in  defense  of  his  home  and  his  domestic  honor  and  of  his  recently 
acquired  liberty  will  defy  the  friars,  ay,  Rome." 

El  Nuevo  Dia,  a  Cebu  newspaper  that  has  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  friars,  published  (July  n)  an  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances there  intended  to  show  that  they  were  due  not  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  who,  it  asserts,  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  were  due  to  the  actions  of  a  few  irresponsible 
rioters.  The  following  day,  however.  El  Nuevo  Dia,  as  quoted 
in  Tiie  New  American,  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  recent  public  demonstration  against  the  friars,  for  which 
ail  are  sorry  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place  last 
Saturday  morning,  at  the  very  portals  of  a  sacred  place  of  wor- 
ship, surprised  none  of  us 

"It  is  desired  to  expel  the  trials  who  have  come  here,  from 
this  neighborhood.  With  reason  or  without,  such  a  sentiment 
obtains  and  we  are  bound  to  consider  it.  As  a  proof  that  it  does 
exist,  witness  the  popular  demonstration  voiced  spontaneously 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  augmented  by  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  200  names  to  be  presented  to  the  civil  commission. 

"Never  before  has  an  occasion  arisen  here  which  finds  the 
people  so  unanimous,  so  one-minded,  and  of  one  accord  in  mat- 
ters of  such  transcendental  consequences. 

" Some  of  those  who  met  at  the  club  parlors  last  Sunday  de- 
clared that  the  presence  of  some  friars  in  these  parts  tortured  the 
life  out  of  them.  They  desire  happiness  and  peace  in  their 
homes  and  the  blessings  of  American  liberties  to  be  acquired 
only  by  the  expulsion  of  these  individuals.  Their  presence  in 
Cebu  will  cause  continual  unpleasantnesses  and  strife." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEKE,  editor  of  London  Truth, ill  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper, 
says  that,  as  he  feels  no  misgivings  as  tothe  spiritual  condition  of  the  King, 
he  can  not  understand  the  necessity  for  surrounding  him  with  so  large  an 
array  of  divines,  and  that  considering  the  differences  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  trusts  "that  they  will  never  be  called  together  to  give  advice  to 
his  Majesty,  for  in  this  case  it  is  hardly  probable  that  unanimity  of  counsel 
can  be  hoped  for."  King  Edward  has  two  reverend  deans  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  four  reverend  clerks  of  the  King's  closet,  two  domestic  chaplains. 
fourteen  chaplains  in  ordinary,  thirty- three  honorary  chaplains,  five  priests 
in  ordinary,  and  five  honorary  priests  in  ordinary,  a  total  of  sixty-five 
spiritual  guides.  His  mother  had  a  much  smaller  clerical  retinue,  her 
divinity  establishment  including  one  dean,  one  subdean,  one  clerk  of  the 
closet,  three  deputy  clerks  of  the  closet,  two  organists,  one  domestic  chap- 
lain, two  readers,  and  five  chaplains,  a  total  of  sixteen. 

CHURCH  insurance  lias  been  up  tothe  present  successful  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  diocese  of  Indianapolis.  The  Mutual  Church  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  the  1  Hocese  of  Indianapolis,  organized  in  1883,  insures  churches, 
presbyteries,  and  schoolhouses  against  loss  by  fire  or  lightning  to  the 
amount  of  ten  million  dollars  on  churches  and  five  million  dollars  on  other 
buildings.  The  rate  of  annual  premium  is  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent., 
while  the  charges  of  old  lines  are  (for  five  years)  three-quarters  of  one  per. 
cent,  on  unexposed  brick  church  buildings,  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
wooden  dwelling-houses,  and  three  per  cent  on  wooden  school  buildings  in 
Indianapolis.  It  saves  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese  about  four  million 
dollars  a  year,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  standard  companies. 
All  officers  and  directors  are  elected  from  the  clergy,  the  bishop  being  ex 
officio  pi  esident.  The  organization  is  on  the  mutual  plan,  but  keeps  an 
ever-increasing  reserve  fund.  Its  funds  are  invested  in  United  States 
bonds,  and  are  not  lent  or  used  for  any  outside  business. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


FAR-EASTERN    OPINION     ON    THE    STATUS    IN 
THE    PHILIPPINES. 

THE  press  of  the  Far  East  which  is  published  in  English, 
under  British  auspices,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  devel- 
opments in  the  Philippines.  A  long  article  on  the  future  of  re- 
ligion in  the  islands,  by  Frederick  W.  Eddy,  a  traveler  of  long 
experience  in  t lie  Orient,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Celes- 
tial Empire  (Shanghai).  Mr.  Eddy  believes  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  lias  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  Filipinos, 
chiefly  because  of 'their  natural  love  of  song,  color,  and  proces- 
sion.     He  says  : 

"The  imagery  of  the  Roman  service  and  the  rich  musical  vari- 
ation which  it  affords  are  well  calculated  to  attract  and  impress 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  early  missionaries  made  the  greatest 
headway  when  they  had  adapted  the  Bible  to  native  song.  Ad- 
vances accompanying  Roman  supremacy  here  catered  to  the 
common  passion  for  glittering  sights  and  sensuous  melodies, 
rather  than  restrained  it." 

He  doubts  the  success  of  other  forms  of  belief  unless  they  also 
take  into  account  the  love  of  form  and  color.  As  to  the  future 
policy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  says  : 

"It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  [Catholic  authorities]  mean  to 
persist  in  their  declared  purpose  to  return  the  friars  to  the  par- 
ishes. Such  a  course  could  only  incite  disorder,  riot,  and  assas- 
sination. Nor  are  they  likely  to  mistake  the  opinions  regarding 
their  superior  opportunities,  for  special  sympathy  with  the  faith 
which  they  support.  Such  opinion  is  based  on  material  rather 
than  on  spiritual  grounds,  in  the  belief  that  the  Filipinos  as  a 
people  need  the  restraining  influence  of  such  power  as  the  church 
exercises  over  its  adherents,  to  guide  the  common  impulse  aright 
and  to  hold  in  proper  check  its  vagaries.  If  the  church  is  wait- 
ing merely  in  order  that  it  may  occupy  the  field  in  company  with 
sects  against  which  no  clamor  or  prejudice  has  been  roused,  will- 
ing to  stand  and  work  in  peaceful  rivalry,  discretion  may  be  said 
to  have  supplanted  zeal  in  its  counsels." 

In  another  article  in  the  same  journal  Mr.  Eddy  highly  com- 
mends the  work  of  the  American  Philippine  commission,  but 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  as  to  its  future  recommendations.  He 
say  s : 

"Nearly  everything  that  the  commission  proposes  is  mere  ab- 
straction to  the  masses,  and  quite  beyond  their  power  to  compre- 
hend it.  All  can  understand,  however,  the  concrete  misfortunes 
that  have  visited  them,  the  burning  of  towns,  the  waste  of  lands, 
and  the  burdensome  tribute  forced  to  support  insurrection.  They 
are  tired  of  it  all.  Any  change  would  be  welcome,  for  none  could 
make  life  more  irksome  than  it  has  been.  Unfavorable  as  opin- 
ion may  be  of  the  Tagalogs,  who  inspired  and  have  controlled 
native  action,  those  still  inclined  toward  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  Filipinos  should  consider  that  truth  is  not  a  native  prod- 
uct, and  when  the  other  thing  was  sown  in  ignorance  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  it  found  fertile  soil." 

The  natives,  he  believes,  will  soon  respond  to  the  trust  put  in 
them.  The  trip  of  the  commission,  he  declares,  has  left  "no 
room  to  doubt  that  civic  pride  actuates  in  a  high  degree  those 
who  are  to  attend  the  present  experiment  through  its  first 
stages."  They  feel  the  importance  of  standing  well  in  the 
world's  regard,  and  they  recognize  this  opportunity  as  one  in 
which  they  may  show  their  quality.  The  Celestial  Empire, 
however,  in  its  editorial  comment,  advises  care  and  slow  prog- 
ress.    It  says : 

"The  Filipinos  have  had  experience's  that  must  be  bewildering 
to  the  great  bulk  of  them.  Accustomed  to  paternal  government, 
to  the  presence  of  military  force,  to  an  exacting  direction  of  their 
political  life  that  amounted  to  absolutism,  to  a  low  plane  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and,  in  recent  years,  to  the  pillage  and  to  tribute  to 
maintain  a  guerilla  war,  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  for 
miracles  to  hold  out  assurance  that  order  could  be  maintained  if 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  it  were  left  to  its  own  devices.     A 


wholesale  shift  of  forces,  which  would  leave  some  of  the  prov- 
inces without  protection,  would  thus  at  this  time  be  injudicious. 
The  thing  must  be  accomplished  by  gradual  and  careful  trans- 
fer, or  such  disposition  of  troops  to  arrive  as  shall  not  abandon 
any  quarter.  The  islands  are  in  a  state  of  hurrah.  Introduction 
of  civil  government  brings  a  return  of  fiestas,  and  the  prom 
of  peace  which  news  reports  pour  in  from  fields  heretofore  unruly 
give  free  play  to  the  fervor  of  popular  impulses.  With  every- 
thing new  and  looking  as  if  it  would  be  always  bright,  it  would 
be  small  wonder  if  a  people  prone  to  demonstration  did  not  push 
their  ardor  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  rebound  that  may  bring  pain- 
ful surprises  when  the  people  find  that  government  is  a  practical 
business  and  not  all  pastime." 

An  article  on  the  present  status  and  future  of  education  in  the 
islands  appears  in  'flic  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe,  Japan)  signed 
F.  W.  E.,  and  probably  by  the  writer  already  quoted  from.  This 
article  highly  praises  the  "facility  for  manual  accomplishment" 
shown  by  the  Filipinos.     It  specifies  as  follows: 

"They  write  remarkably  well.  The  straw  matting  that  they 
make  displays  natural  skill  in  design  and  workmanship.  They 
are  adept  in  carving,  and  their  eyes  are  fond  of  pretty  effects. 
These  arts  will  serve  as  means  of  instruction  in  the  schools  and 
of  preparation  for  other  work.  Drawing  will  be  made  part  of  the 
course  in  preliminary  grades,  and  perhaps  higher.  The  lesson-, 
that  the  lower  grades  will  furnish  in  these  lines  will  be  of  assist- 
ance as  a  basis  for  those  who  may  wish  later  to  enter  a  manual 
trading-school  to  be  established  where  carpentering,  smithing, 
cabinet-making,  and  the  lesser  mechanical  arts  will  be  taught. 
Whatever  pupils  may  have  in  mind  for  the  future,  the  earliest 
work  in  the  schools  will  be  largely  illustrative  and  picturesque, 
not  only  because  of  the  belief  that  this  variation  from  advanced 
models  will  best  suit  the  present  taste  of  the  people,  but  because 
it  will  rouse  in  them  an  affectionate  interest  which  needs  to  be 
cultivated  toward  the  schools." 

The  native  Japanese  journal,  the  Mainichi,  of  Osaka,  believes 
that  there  is  an  excellent  field  for  Japanese  laborers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  quotes  the  Japanese  consul  at  Manila  as  advising 
immigration  of  skilled  labor  from  Japan. 


THE   "NET    RESULT"   IN    CHINA. 

THE  official  announcement  that  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
have  been  ordered  to  sign  the  peace  protocol  has  been  made 
so  frequently,  while  the  treaty  still  lacks  their  signatures,  that 
The  Spectator  (London)  sarcastically  asks  the  allied  Powers 
whether  they  themselves  really  ever  expect  a  final  settlement  of 
their  outstanding  differences  with  the  Celestial  empire.  The 
"net  result"  of  the  entire  expedition,  says  this  London  journal, 
has  been  to  leave  everything  of  real  importance  unsettled. 
"When  the  next  catastrophe  occurs,  which  should  be  in  about 
three  years,  that  is  in  1904,  when  the  hist  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity falls  due,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  legations 
are  in  as  deep  a  fog  as  they  were  when  Bishop  Faiver  for  the 
first  time  shook  their  previously  immovable  optimism."  News 
despatches  from  widely  separated  sections  of  China  indicate  that 
the  anti  foreign  feeling  is  even  stronger  than  before  the  allied 
expedition  took  Peking.  The  Chinese  correspondent  of  The 
North  China  Herald  (Hongkong)  at  Si-ngan,  where  the  sup 
posedly  responsible  government  of  the  empire  is  now  located, 
declares  that  "instead  of  becoming  more  enlightened  ami  amen- 
able to  present  conditions  as  taught  them  by  the  resistless  march 
of  the  allies  last  year,  the  government  of  Si-ngan  is  now  more 
bigoted,  more  conservative,  and  more  anti-foreign  than  it  was 
ever  before."  The  British  consul  at  Shanghai,  who  has  recently 
returned  to  England,  confirms  this  statement.  He  is  reported  as 
saying : 

"From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  interests  the  position  in  China 
is  far  worse  to-day  than  before  the  international  occupation  of 
Peking.  Formerly  the  Chinese  believed  foreign  interests  were 
at    any    rate    to    a   certain    extent    identical.      Thanks    to    recent 
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events,  they  are  better  able  than  ever  to  play  of)  one  Power 
against  another,  so  patently  have  the  hitter's  interests  been 
shown  to  diverge.  A  feeling  hostile  to  foreigners  exists  in  many 
parts  of  Northern  China,  and  local  disturbances  may  be  ex- 
pected." 

The  continental  press  is  also  generally  quite  pessimistic  over 

the  results  of  the  expedition,  altho   German   journals   contain   a 


i.    Mil     ALLIES  MARCH   OUT, 


HI     VICT)  »RS   Rl    I  I   RN  '. 

W'iihi,'  Jacob  'Stuttgart). 


good  deal  of  congratulation  to  Count  von  Waldersee,  and  the 
Emperor  has  just  decorated  him  with  the  highest  military  or- 
ders. The  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  China,  says  the  Nord- 
denlsche  Allgemeine  ZeiUing  (Berlin),  was  admirable.  "It  was 
not  the  destiny  of  our  force  to  fight  large  battles  or  to  win  great 
victories  ;  and  no  great  experience  for  European  warfare  could  be 
gained.  The  troops,  however,  had  ample  opportunity  to  excel 
in  just  those  virtues  which  are  almost  better  guaranties  for  success 
in  war  than  even  personal  courage.  The  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, which  often  hampered  them,  can  probably  be  compared  only 
with  those  which  Suwaroff  met  during  his  heroic  passage  of  the 
Alps.  Yet  these  difficulties  were  overcome  with  iron  energy, 
dexterity,  and  resolution."  The  press  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
however,  professes  to  see  no  reason  for  the  great  laudation  of  the 
German  generalissimo.  The  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  fails 
to  find  anything  brilliant  in  his  achievements.  So  do  most  of 
the  English  papers.  Much  ado  about  nothing,  declares  The  Ja- 
pan Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama,  published  under  British  aus- 
pices). It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact,  given,  by  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  D/bats,  that  the  Chinese, 
whose  transcription  of  the  German  commander's  name  is  Ouo 
da  Sze,  always  speak  of  him  as  "a  robber,  a  ferocious,  well- 
dressed  beast,  even  more  cruel  than  the  Russians," 

According  to  The  Jajniu  Mail  (Yokohama) ,  the  native  Japa- 
nese press  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
indemnity  matter.  The  Jiji  SJiinif>t>  (Hiogo)  is  reported  as 
printing  a  violent  attack  on  Russia  and  Germany  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  an  increase  to  ten  percent,  in  the  Chinese  customs  du- 
It  says  (we  quote  The  Mail's  translation)  : 
i  .<  rmany  and  Russia  have  a  very  small  share  in  the  trade  of 


China.  England  heads  the  list,  Japan  comes  second,  and  Amer- 
ica ranks  third.  Japan's  commerce  with  China  is  greater  than 
the  commerce  of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe  put  together.  Small  wonder 
that  Russia  and  Germany  would  be  willing  to  tax  the  trade  of 
England,  Japan,  and  America  in  order  to  put  money  into  Ger- 
man and  Russian  pockets.  Yet  Germany  claims  to  be  pro- 
foundly anxious  to  develop  her  trade  with  China.  If  she  has 
any  such  desire,  her  willingness  to  cripple  that  trade  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  a  few  millions  of  indemnity  reminds  us  of  the  hawk 
that  eats  its  own  leg  if  the  limb  is  cut  off  and  presented  to  it. 
But  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  .States  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  walk  willingly  to  the  altar  in  order  to  become  sacrifices 
to  Russian  and  German  greed." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  J'esler  Lloyd  (Budapest), 
and  the  VossiscJie  Zeitung  (Berlin)  contain  long  analyses  of  the 
expedition,  all  of  which  are  eulogistic  of  Count  Waldersee  and 
the  part  played  by  the  German  force.  The  lJester  Lloyd  ironi- 
cally remarks  that  Russia  is  the  only  gainer  b}r  the  whole  affair, 
altho  she  was  the  loudest  in  demanding  the  preservation  of 
China's  territorial  integrity.  The  St.  James* s  Gazette  (London) 
declares  that  'the  history  of  the  past  year  in  China  (as  set  forth 
by  the  documents  presented  in  the  recent  British  Blue  Book) 
shows  the  Manchurian  affair  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  "usual 
progression  from  an  alleged  provisional  military  occupation,  ur- 
gently demanded  by  a  momentary  crisis,  to  a  permanent  occu- 
pation— all  this  accompanied  by  a  tissue  of  prevarication,  tho  the 
mistake  is  made  by  the  Russian  minister  of  discussing  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  which  a  short  time  before  he  stated  did 
not  exist."  Unfortunately,  also,  it  concludes,  the  best  informed 
Chinese  authorities  consider  that  Russia  is  perfectly  safe  in 
disclaiming  an  intention  of  occupying  Manchuria  permanently. 
Her  hold  of  the  country  is  so  unassailable  that  any  protestations 
may  be  made  with  impunity. 

The  Singapore  Free  Press  (published  under  English  auspices) 
can  scarcely  blame  the  Chinese  for  massacring  the  members  of 
the  legations.     It  says  : 

"As  regards  the  foreign  ministers,  somebody  said  that  a  very 
heavy  indemnity  should  be  demanded  from  the  Chinese  for  not 


IS  THIS  CHRISTIANITY? 


—Judge  (Vienna). 


having  killed  them.  A.  is  a  coward  and  a  driveling  fool.  B. 
rides  very  well  in  steeplechases.  C.  was  just  the  man  for  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  D.  represents  a  dying  nation  with  painful 
exactness.  E.  eats  enormous  dinners.  F.  and  G.,  like  E.,  are 
new  men  and  don't  know  or  care  about  anything.  H.  speaks  no 
language  but  his  own  and  Russian,  and  keeps  an  eye  on  De 
Giers.    And  J.  used  to  be  called  the  best-dressed  man  in  London, 
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but,  having  lost  all  his  kit  in  the  siege,  has  now  to  be  content 
with  trying  to  avoid  looking  like  a  beach-comber." 

The  Overland  China  Mail  (Hongkong)  holds  that  no  lasting 
peace  can  come  to  China  till  the  Empress-Dowager  is  sent  into 

exile.      Says  The  Mail : 

"  As  she  appears  to  dislike  telegraphs  and  railways,  she  must 
be  banished  to  some  spot  where  these  concomitants  of  modern 
civilization  are  not,  and  then  will  be  unable  to  disturb  the  peace. 
All  her  proclamations  must  be  cancelled,  and  be  relegated  to  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors.  The  scheme  of  reform  instituted  by 
Kwang  IIsu  must  be  reintroduced  in  all  its  completeness,  and 
pushed  forward  with  a  vigor  that  will  insure  its  being  carried 
out  in  all  the  provinces.  The  Powers  are  advised  to  mark  out  a 
'sphere  of  influence,'  and  each  is  to  appoint  a  representative  to 
'control  the  action  of  the  provincial  governors  within  its  own 
sphere.' 

The  armies  and  fleets  are  leaving  China,  concludes  this  jour- 
nal, with  separate  copies  of  the  indemnity  bond,  after  which 
everything  will  settle  down  as  before,  till  we  are  face  to  face 
with  another  outbreak,  and  maddened  by  another  massacre. 
Prince  Kang  Yu  Wei,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Chinese 
princes,  agrees  with  this  view.  The  exile  of  the  Empress,  he  is 
reported  as  saying  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Temps  (Paris),  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  be 
banished  to  some  place  outside  of  China  where  she  can  exert  no 
influence. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
forces  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition  is  contributed  to  the 
Ost-asiatische  Lloyd  (Shanghai)  by  a  German  military  critic. 
His  views,  he  declares,  are  confirmed  by  "all  military  men  who 
are  impartial  judges."  He  begins  by  considering  the  Russians. 
Only  an  ignorant  person,  he  says,  can  call  their  military  effec- 
tiveness into  question.  They  showed  endurance  and  bravery, 
and  by  their  discipline  indicated  that  they  are  suitable  for  every 
military  undertaking.  Their  method  of  discipline  he  condemns, 
characterizing  it  as  "a  forcible  breaking-in,  which  forbids  every 
independent  thought."  Their  morality,  he  says,  was  on  the 
lowest  possible  level.  "Old  nations  may  have  been  guilty  of 
unnecessary  taking  of  life,  but  it  remained  for  the  Russians  to 
devise  and  carry  out  the  most  abominable  outrages."  The 
French  troops  impressed  this  critic  as  "negligent  in  uniform,  in 
deportment,  and  in  the  performance  of  duty."  But  the  French- 
men all  $ave"so  much  cheerful  energy  that  they  are  equal  to 
great  tasks."  The  French  temperament  is  "always  of  great 
value  in  war. "  "Be  it  in  the  elegant  streets  of  .Shanghai  or  in 
the  dusty  thoroughfares  of  Peking,  in  desolate  stations  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  frozen  shore  at  Ching  Wan  Tao,  everywhere 
the  Frenchman  is  heard  to  hum  his  love-sougs  and  opera  tunes, 
everywhere  his  cheerful  laugh  is  heard,  and  every  one  sees  how 
the  Chinese,  great  and  small,  have  taken  to  their  amiable  enemy, 
and  how  they  joke  and  play  with  him  as  children  with  children." 
The  critic  does  not  believe  that  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
French  quite  measures  up  to  that  of  the  Russians,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  discipline.  The  former,  however,  were  plainly 
much  more  honest  and  intelligent  than  the  latter.  A  little  more 
self-discipline,  he  thinks,  would  make  the  French  soldier  the 
equal  of  any  other  in  the  world,  as  he  is  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  all  others.  The  English  troops  were  invariably  more 
moderate  and  less  cruel  than  the  others.  They  also  gave  the 
impression  of  smartness,  and  their  equipment  was  the  best  of 
all  the  allied  forces.  Their  discipline,  however,  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  Indian  troops  of  England  were  very  poor,  and  "even 
the  Chinese  looked  with  contempt  on  them."     The  critic  adds: 

"To-day  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  frighten  the  Russians  away 
from  a  serious  attack  on  India  by  a  reference  to  the  strength  of 
the  Indian  arm}-.  The  whole  world  knows  now  the  value  of  the 
Indian  troops,  and.  altho  the  English  colonists  in  Shanghai  and 
Tien-Tsin   may  clap  their  hands  until  they  are  sore  when  these 


sham  soldiers  march  by,  they  do  not  thereby  increase  their  value, 
nor  is  any    Russian  deceived." 

In  general,  we  are  told,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
country,  the  English  army  "will  remain  a  field  army  of  the  sec- 
ond rank  so  long  as  its  officers  are  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  learn 
from  other  nations."    Coming  to  the  Americans,  this  writer  sa 

"I  will  never  forget  them,  these  long,  thin  figures,  witli  long 
hair  falling  partly  over  their  collars  which  appears  to  be  left  in- 
tentionally untrimmed  and  falls  in  tufts  over  their  foreheads, 
altho  short  hair  is  the  regulation.  But  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance is  evidently  studied.  It  is  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  impression  of  military  subjection  which  the  uniform  is  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Jonathan  will  have  his  own  way  even  as  a 
soldier.  Perhaps  we  see  in  him  something  of  what  the  future 
militiaman  will  be,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  will  be 
wanting  in  that  which  Brother  Jonathan  has  in  common  with 
John  Bull,  an  excessive  self-conceit,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
much  more  disagreeable  in  the  American  soldiers  than  in  their 
British  cousins,  because  the  Americans  are  consciously  offensive 
while  the  English  are  most  unconsciously  so." 

In  general  the  critic  preferred  the  English  to  the  Americans. 
Exemptions  from  punishment,  and  desertions,  he  declares,  were 
nowhere  so  frequent  as  with  the  American  troops.  The  equip- 
ment of  our  men,  he  admits,  was  excellent,  and  they  behaved 
themselves  much  better  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
their  lax  discipline.  They  were  not  cruel  either,  but  "they  looted 
with  all  their  might."  The  Italians  made  a  very  poor  showing. 
They  were  physically  inferior  to  the  other  nations  and  were  very 
badly  equipped.  The  Austrians  behaved  and  appeared  well, 
but  there  was  not  a  sufficiently  large  force  of  them  to  make  a 
general  characterization.  The  Japanese  were,  in  almost  every 
respect,  models.  In  marching  power,  discipline,  and  personal 
elan,  they  excelled  almost  all  the  other  nationalities.  Their 
equipment,  however,  might  have  been  improved. —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   LANGUAGE  QUESTION    IN    MALTA. 

IN  view  of  the  number  of  struggles  between  languages  which 
are  now  puzzling  statesmen — Polish  against  Russian  and 
German,  Bohemian  against  German,  French  against  German  (in 
Alsace-Lorraine),  English  against  Spanish  in  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines and  against  Dutch  in  South  Africa — the  situation  in 
Malta  takes  on  a  new  significance  and  interest.  The  recently 
issued  Blue  Book  of  the  British  Government  on  Malta  contains 
the  now  famous  order  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  putting  the  English 
language  on  an  equal  legal  footing  with  Italian  and  Maltese  in 
the  island,  and  prescribing  that,  in  fifteen  years,  it  shall  be  the 
only  language  used  in  the  courts.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  issue  of  this  order  was  the  refusal  of  an  Englishman  in  Malta 
to  sign  a  legal  document  in  Italian,  he  declaring  that,  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  that  language,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
sign  any  document  written  in  it.  The  Italian  press,  which  as- 
sumes Malta  to  be  Italian  in  its  character  and  make-up.  is  very- 
bitter  in  its  attacks  on  the  British  colonial  office  for  the  promul- 
gation of  this  order.  Alcide  Ebray,  writing  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris),  states  the  case  as  follows: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  population  of  Malta  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  which  aggregates  about  170,000  souls,  belongs  al- 
most entirely  to  that  composite  race  known  as  Maltese,  which 
speaks  a  special  dialect  of  the  same  name.  Being  located  so 
near  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Italian  element 
should  play  an  important  role  in  the  islands,  and  that  the  Italian 
tongue  should  acquire  an  incontestable  right  of  precedence  over 
the  Maltese  dialect.  That  dialect,  indeed,  by  its  very  characl 
could  not  claim  the  honor  of  ever  being  a  language  of  culture. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Malta  and  its  dependent 
should,  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view,  come  under 
the    Italian   sphere  of  influence.     Such  was  the  case,  and  even 
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now  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  courts  and  of  the  legislative 
council.  Italy,  without  having  any  political  designs  whatsoever 
on  Malta,  was  flattered  somewhat  in  her  national  amour  fir opre 
to  see  her  language  and  her  ideas  predominant  there,  and  it  was 
natural  for  '  the  Dante  Alighieri '  (that  society  which  corresponds 
to  our  own  Alliance  Francaise)  to  look  upon  Malta  and  her  de- 
pendencies as  a  country  particularly  worthy  of  Italian  sympathy 
and  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  never  regarded 
Malta  as  other  than  a  valuable  strategic  point,  which  the  Italians 
hoped  and  believed  would  never  be  used  to  their  disadvantage." 

M.  Ebray  admits  that  the  British  Government  can  not  be 
blamed  for  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  by  which  an  Eng- 
lishman in  a  British  colony  was  exposed  to  such  serious,  trouble 
as  was  the  gentleman  above  referred  to.  When  an  Englishman 
is  concerned,  says  M.  Ebray,  of  course  the  English  language 
should  bs  admitted  to  equal  rights  witli  the  other  tongues.  But 
at  this  point  the  British  Government  "begins  to  pass  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  now  it  is  really  the  Italian  lan- 
guage which  is  threatened."  By  making  it  necessary  for  Mal- 
tese children,  after  the  age  of  ten,  to  choose  between  English  and 
Italian,  and  gradually  substituting  the  former  for  the  latter  in 
official  and  commercial  affairs,  the  final  outcome  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  This  order  is  particularly  objectionable  to  both 
Maltese  and  Italians,  says  M.  Ebray  in  conclusion,  because  it 
was  not  passed  through  the  legislative  assembly,  but  by  one  of 
the  detested  "Orders  in  Council." 

The  British  side  of  the  case  is  presented  by  a  long-time  resi- 
dent of  Malta.  This  writer,  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher,  declares,  in  The 
Contemporary  Review  (Loudon,  August),  that  Malta  has  no 
real  grievance  against  the  imperial  Government  except  the  one 
arising  out  of  the  language  question.  He  quotes,  from  the  Ga- 
zetta  di  Malta,  the  official  statement  issued  by  the  Italian  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  council.  It  is  very  bitter  in  tone,  as  the 
following  sentences  will  show  : 

"This  procedure  degrades  the  whole  population,  who  are  en- 
titled to  liberty,  and  want  to  be  free,  and  highly  and  very  deeply 
resent  a  law  which  is  undeserved,  even  by  such  people  as 
subject  to  the  lowest  state-of  slavery.  .  .  .  An  imposition  which 
places  us  below  the  position  of  slaves.  .  .  .  Political  life  here 
...  is  too  unhappy,  because  the  majority  of  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  silence.  ...  A  corrupt  and  corruptible  policy  has 
always  been  at  play  to  terrorize  the  people.  .  .  .  This  measure 
is  being  imposed  upon  us  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  our  national  feelings  and 
material  welfare  ...  a  law  which  will  lower  us  to  the  utmost 
deplorable  condition  that  can  be  conceived  .  .  .  the  exorbitant 
and  most  unjust  expenditure  upon  our  already  exhausted  rev- 
enue," etc. 

The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  appointed  and  elected 
members,  the  latter  (who  are  in  the  great  majority)  being'exclu- 
sively  Italian  in  speech  and  sympathies.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  reviews 
the  entire  industrial,  financial,  and  social  condition  of  the  island 
since  it  has  come  under  British  rule  and  brings  data  to  disprove 
all  the  charges  openly  made  or  suggested  in  the  official  statement 
referred  to.  The  language  of  Malta,  he  declares,  is  not  Italian, 
but  Maltese,  a  Semitic  language  allied  to  Arabic,  which  con- 
tains scarcely  a  trace  of  Italian  influence.  Less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  he  says  further,  speak  Italian.  Most  of 
the  educated  classes  already  understand  English.  The  whole 
agitation,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  a  "small,  pro-Italian 
clique,"  which   has  practically  no  followiri  -ays   Mr.   Eltz- 

bacher, "I  was  astonished  to  hear  from  a  Maltese  that  probably 
one-quarter  per  cent,  of  the  Maltese  population  would  like  to 
bee  Malta,  he  declares,   is  one  of  the  best  admin- 

istered and  prosperous  colonies  in  the  world.  "In  fact,  Malta 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  model  community  with  a  model  ad- 
ministration and  a  model  population." 

The  Maltese,  he  concludes,  are  "industrious,  active,  economi- 
cal, and  brave,  remarkabl;  extremely  fond  of  ornaments, 


and  more  attached  to  their  country  than  any  other  nation  m  the 
world."  These  excellent  qualities  have  brought  them  success 
wherever  they  have  gone.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, the  shores  of  the  whole  world  will  stand  open  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  "these  excellent  people,  for  whom  their 
tiny  islands  are  getting  too  small."  The  measures  inaugurated 
to  enable  the  Maltese  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English,  if  they 
wish  to  learn  it,  will  no  doubt  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  ; 
pie  in  the  future  ;  and  already  they  recognize  the  advantage  of- 
fered by  the  tuition  of  English.  "The  opposition  comes  solely 
from  the  small  pro-Italian  section,  who  always  talk  loudly  in  the 
name  of  the  Maltese,  but  are  working  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  whom  they  pretend  to  represe: 

The  English  press  generally  comment  in  the  same  tone.  Op- 
position journals,  however,  condemn  the  Government  for  un- 
necessary bruskness  in  the  issuing  of  the  order.  Apart  from 
the  actual  merits  of  the  case,  says  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London),  it  is  evident  that  "a  peculiarly  difficult  question  has 
been  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  wrong-headed  manner." — Trans- 
lations made  for  Tin-;  Literary   Digest. 


Industrial  Instruction  in  Hungary.— The  commercial 
and  manufacturing  pro:  Hungary,  which  is  fast  makingit 

the  dominant  element  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  displacing  Austria 
proper,  has  been  commented  upon  by  the  European  press  for 
ie  time.  A  writer  in  the  Economiste  Francais  (Paris)  as- 
cribes this  progress  chiefly  to  the  excellent  system  of  technical 
and  industrial  schools  of  the  kingdom.  This  wonderful,  vigor- 
nation,  one  of  the  most  un-to-date  in  the  world,  he  says, 
stands  as  an  example  to  all  other  nations.  It  seeks  to  develop  the 
national  industry,  "no1  iff  laws,  which  are  the  creatures  of 

mediocre  minds,  but  by  encouraging  and  helping  enterprise  m 
every  possible  way."  In  1884  the  budget  devoted  $130,000  to 
technical  education  ;  in  1900,  $550,000.  This  technical  education 
embraces  schools  for  apprentices  and  courses  of  instruction  for 
full-fledged  workmen.  It  also  provides  for  professional  training, 
in  schools  for  artisans,  special  schools,  schools  of  higher  science 
and  art.  schools  of  decorative  art  and  industry  for  young  women, 
schools  of  industrial  design  and  a  museum  of  industrial  technol- 
ogy. The  National  Superior  Council  of  Industrial  Training,  in- 
stituted in  1S92,  supervises  the  entire  scheme,  and  gives  it  as 
much  active  support  as  it  gives  the  commercial  side  of  the  gen- 
eral plan.  The  industrial  instruction  is  compulsory,  each  com- 
mune having  fifty  or  more  apprentices  being  compelled  to  main- 
tain a  special  school.  In  1S06  there  were  104,572  of  these 
apprentices  in  366  schools.  The  professional  instruction  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  It  is  now  of  ten 
years'  standing.  Each  school  gives  complete  instruction  and  also 
special  technical  and  practical  work,  such  as  printing,  wood- 
carving,  mechanical  construction,  and  metallurgy.  The  aim  of 
these  schools  of  artisans  is  to  develop  domestic  industry  where 
it  already  exists  and  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  branches. 
The  curriculum,  this  writer  declares,  is  the  most  modern,  liberal, 
and  progressive  in  its  features  as  well  as  its  arrangement. — 
Translation  made  for  Tim.  Literary   Digest. 


William  Hannibal  Thomas's  recent  book  on  the  American  negro  (re- 
viewed in  The  Literal   Digest,  Februar}  9  ami  March  1)  is  reviewed  in 

The  reviewer  says  : 

"The living  together  oi  ost  always  a  source  of  rivalry  and 

strug  :  u it  t'ul  struggle,  which  ps  in  both  the  best  tenden- 

spirit   of  emulation,      ['his  can  nol    be  said  of  thi    1  lci    ol 
nejr  the    United  States,  who,  since  being  freed,  have  not   shown  a 

great  amount    of  progress.     It.-,  a  ile  truth,  and,  instead 

of  giving  vent  to  a  chorus  oi  remonstrances,  the  negroes  should  rather  be 
cfui  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  frankly  declared  the  results  of  long  ob- 
servation in  his  recent  hook.  .  .  .    Numberless    protestations   have    been 
made  against  Mr.  Thomas's  book." 

Commenting  on  the  above  revii  la   Moderna  (Madrid)  says : 

-1  period"  rica  published  by  negroes.     Among  the 

er  are  250  lawyers  and   750   physicians  ;  and  more   than  300  students  of 
this  rac  in  European  universities." —  Transla- 

tion madt    i  v  '1  HI    la  1  1  r  vi.'s    D101 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Open  Secret. 

By  Edward  Carpenter. 

Sweet  secret  of  the  open  air 

Thai  waits  so  lon^,  and  always  there,  unheeded. 

Something  uncaught,  so  free,  so  calm,  large,  i  on- 
fident, 
floating  breeze,  the  far  hills  and  broad  sky. 
And  every  little  bird  and  tiny  fly  "i  flow 
A !  home  in  the  great  whole,  nor  feeling  lost 

Save  man  -  slight  man  ! 

II".  I  Iain-like,  from  the  cal 
In  houses  hiding,  in   huge  ■ 
dens,  in  ponderous  churchi 

i!         i  owers  ; 
And,   like  some    hunted    criminal,    torments    his 

brain, 
:  csli  moans  of  i  conl  inually  ; 

walls,    i  amp. u  is   ..i    stone 
and  gold,   piles   flesh   and    skin    i 
I  sts, 
'Twixt  him  and  that  he  feai  s  ; 

;s   himself    with     plans,     works    harder    and 
harder, 
And  wanders  far  and  farther  from  the  goal. 

And    still   the  great  World   waits  by  the  dooi   as 

ever, 

ii    World    stretching  endlessly  on  every 

hand,  in  deep  on  deep  of  fathomless 
Where  sing  the  inorning-stafs  in  joy  together, 
And  all  things  are  at  home. 

'   ///(■  A',  former  (L 

To  One  Espousing  Unpopular  Truth. 
By  William  Wa  i  s<  >n. 

Not   vet,  dejected  tho  thy  cause,  despair. 

Not  doubt  of  dawn  for  all  her  laggard  wing  ; 

In  shrewdest  March  the  earth  was  mellowing, 
And  hail  conceived  the  .Summer  unaware. 
With  delicate  ministrations,  like  the  air, 

The  sovereign  forces  that  conspire  to  bring 

Light  out  of  darkness,  out  of  Winter,  Spring, 
Perform  unseen  their  tasks  benign  and  fair. 

The  sower  soweth  seed  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  long  the  folded  life  waits  to  be  born  ; 

Vet  hath  it  never  slept,  nor  once  been  still; 
And    clouds    and    suns    have    served   it    night    and 
morn  ; 
winds  are  of  its  secret  council  sworn; 

And  Time  and  nurturing  Silence  work  its  will. 


The  Weaver. 
By  Clinton  Scoi.lard. 

In  a  dim-litten  room 
1  saw  a  weaver  plying  at  his  loom 
That  ran  as  swiftly  as  an  iterant  rime  ; 
And  lo  !  the  workman  at  the  loom  was  Time 
Weaving  the  web  of  Life. 

'  I'was  parti-colored,  wrought  of  Peace  and  Strife  ; 
And  through  the  warp  thereof 
Shot  little  golden  threads  of  Joy  and  Love. 
And  one  stood  by,  whose  eyes  were  brimmed  with 
tears, 
ing  the  mighty  shears 
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BECAUSE  it  is  modern  ;  the  improvement  that  was  bound  to 
come  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  kinds,  which  people  had  to 
use  when  there  was  nothing  better  than  feathers,  husks  or  hair. 

BECAUSE  it  is  cheaper.  "  The  best  is  cheapest,"  that  has  always 
been  true  ;  now  "the  cheapest  is  best  ;"  that  is  true  too  in  the 
matter  of  mattresses. 

BECAUSE  it  is  healthier.  Impervious  to  moisture,  absolutely 
vermin-proof;  a  purely  vegetable  fibre,  highly  elastic,  it  cannot 
possibly  carry  such  germs  of  filthy  diseases  as  the  choicest  hair 
— from  dead  horses — is  liable  to. 

BECAUSE  it  wears  better.  Never  mats,  gets  out  of  shape  nor 
grows  lumpy;  and  doesn't  have  to  be  "  done  over "  every  few 
years,  as  all  hair  mattresses  must.  The  airy,  interlacing,  fibrous 
sheets,  each  of  the  full  size  of  the  mattress,  are  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tick,  then  the  top  and  sides  are  laid  in  around 
them.  Hence  there  is  even  thickness  everywhere  and  always. 
They  are  constructed,  not  stuffed. 

BECAUSE  such  people  as  the  Astors,  the  Iselins,  the  Yander- 
bilts  and  scores  of  others  equally  well-known,  who  are  good 
judges  and  aren't  bothered  by  matters  of  price,  use  them.  Their 
testimonials  are  in  "  The  Test  of  Time." 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  best  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  I  can  get  my 
money  back  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  trying  one  thirty  nights — 
express  charges  paid  both  ways. 

BECAUSE  no  dealer  can  sell  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  fooled  by 
the  claims  that  there  is  something  else  "  almost  as  good  "  as  the 
Ostermoor,  but  shall  send  my  money  direct  to  the  makers, 
under  their  guarantee  : 


Thirty  Nights*  Free  Trial. 

Sleep  on  it  thirty  nights,  and  it  h  i-i  not  even  all  you 
have  ho/>ed  lor .  if  von  den  t  he  iev<   a  to   be   th, 
tnliness,  durability  and  comfort   ol    any  ft 
mattress  ever  made,  you  can  get  youi   money  hack  by 
return    mail— "no  questions  asked  "     There   will  be 
i'.'  unpleas  intness  about  it  at  all. 


'     PRICES-INCLUDING  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

2  feet  6 

inches  wide, 

25  lbs  , 

. 

$  8.35 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.. 

... 

- 

IO.00  1 

111 

3  feet  0 

inches  wide, 

35  lbs., 

• 

II.70    - 

1.  II. ::  iii. 

4  feet  wiile.  40  lbs., 

... 

- 

13-35 

low;. 

4  feet  0 

inches  wide. 

45  lbs., 

• 

15.00 

Mat!- 

d 

Whatever  you  do,  at  least  semi  for  our  free  ~i  page 
•«  The  Test  of  Time," 

whethi  1  you  are  thinking  of  buying  now  or  not. 
Beautifully    illustrated.      Write    youi   nami 
a  postal  and  addi 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY. 

119  Elizabeth  Street,        -        NEW  YORK. 

11 

"  Ctot 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 
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Wherewith,  when  seemed  the  weaver's  will  at  ebb, 
He  cut  the  wondrous   web. 

Time  weaves  and  weaves,  and  his  dark  brother,  he 
Will  one  day  cut  the  web  for  you  and  me. 

—In  The  Independent. 

Dusk. 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
Kevond  the  burning  rhapsody  of  noon, 

The  wind's  elusive  harp-note  in  the  trees, 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  primrose  moon 

There  is  a  rapture  all  unknown  of  these  — 
The  harmony  of  twilight.     Nature's  note. 

Prolonged,  pellucid,  subtler  far  than  song, 
Bearing  the  lifted  soul  till  it  doth  float 

Upon  the  heart  of  night  and  find  it  strong  ; 
Against  this  bar  the  waves  of  tumult  fail 

And  tides  slip  back  into  a  silent  deep  ; 
The  world,  beneath  a  white  and  windless  sail, 

Drifts  outward  to  the  vaster  sea  of  sleep, 
And  thought,   star-like,   doth   rise    above  Time's 
shoal 

To  find  thee  still — thou  twilight  of  my  soul  ! 

— In  The  Bookman. 


Banditti. 
By  William  Hamilton  Haynk. 

Nocturnal  pilferers  we  can  not  trace, 
Fantastic,  fleeting,  vet  divine  in  grace, — 
Swift-footed  fugitives  no  law  can  bind  ; 
Thieves  who  invade  the  chambers  of  the  mind  ; 
Deft-fingered  burglars  in  the  realm  of  rest, 
\tfho  pillage  reason  and  yet  leave  us  blest, — 
Blest  by  the  beauty  of  illusive  gleams, — 
The  blight  banditti  of  delightful  dreams. 

— In  August  Harper's  Magazine. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Polite. — "Quite  polite,  isn't  he  ?"  "I  should  say 
so!  He  is  so  polished  that  he  can't  tell  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth." — Tit- Bits. 


His  Business.— Cast  A.  Way  :  "Yes,  madam, 
I've  been  a  solicitor  for  nigh  twenty  years." 

Mrs.  Fakmkins:  "A  solicitor  ?'* 

Cast  A.  Way  :  "Yes'm.  I  solicits  bread  an' 
meat. "—  Tit-  Bits. 


Rushed.— First     Millionaire:       "I've    been 

frightfully  busy  this  week  I  " 
Second  Millionaire:  "Is  that  so?" 
First  Millionaire:  "I  haven't  even  had  time 

to  give  away  any  money." —  Puck. 


Her   Singing— DAISY :    "What    do    you    think? 

Clarice  went  out  and  sang  at  an  entertainment  in 
a  private  insane  asylum." 

Edif.  :  "Did  she  say  whether  they  showed  their 
insanity  much  ?" 

Daisy:  "Oh,  yes;  they  encored  her  three  times." 
—  Tit- Bit,. 


Funny—  Hr  :  "Very  funny,  isn't  it?" 
SHK  :  "Very." 

Hr  :  "Of  course  you  understand  French  well?" 
Shi   :  "Not  a  word." 
Hi   :  "But  you  laugh." 
SHE:  "So  do  the  others." 

[The   title    of   the   song   is    "Personne   ne  com- 
prend."]  —  London  Punch. 


Dr. 


For  Debilitated  Men, 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

J.   B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  says:     ' 


ranks  among  the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men." 
Renews  the  vitality. 


Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle 
MRS.  JULIA  DENT  GRANT, 

widow  of  the  famous  General, 
v.  rites:  'I  have  u^.-d  your  Sanitary 
Still  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it  The  water  from  the  still  is 
pure  and  palatable."  [In  Sanitary 
Still  user!  in  the  WHITE  HOUSE. 
Highest  award  at  Paris  Expo  Ition 
DUR  VBILITY  UNEQU  ILED 
AVi  'II-  CHEAP  \  N  I'  FL  IMS  Y 
STTM. 
Capriirraph  Co..  (is  V.  l.rmi  St.  Chicago 


YES    SIR!      EACH     GARMENT     I IM     ITS     F>1_ACE. 

The  closet  is  ideally  systemized  so  that  every  article  of  your  and  your  family's  wear  is  in  sight — and  in  easv  reach.   A 
GOODFORM     CLOSET     SE:T 
prevents  your  losing  time  and  patience  rummaging  through  a  pile  of  clothes.     No  dodging  of  hooks  or  nails.     And 
clothes  look  better  and  wear  longer. 

LAdIES'  SET.     12  skirt  hangers,  12  garment  yokes,  2  shelf  bars,  2  loops $3.00 

GENTLEMEN'S  SET.     6  GOODFORM  Trouser  Shapers,  12  garment  yokes,  2  shelf  bars,  1  loop $3.00 

One-half  of  each  in  oDe  package $3.25 

The  GOODFORM  Trouser  Shaper  is  entirely  new  ;  1  for  35  cents  ;  3  for  $1.00  ;  6  and  1  loop  for  $2.00. 
FREE.     Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request.  All  Express  Prepaid. 

CHICAGO    FORM    CO.,    Dept.    I  I  A,    124   La    Salle    Street,   Chicago,    III. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally,  the  foUotviitg  sell  at  equitable  prices  nut  prepaid 


Washington.  D.  C,  E.  H.  Morsell. 
Albany,  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co. 
AJlentown.  Pa.,  Hess  Bros. 
Appleton,  Wis..  Schlafer  Hdw.  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Goe.  Muse  Clo.  Co. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Foster,  Ross  &  Baucus. 
Augusta,  Ga. ,  Miller  Walker. 
Austin,  Tex.,  Teagarden  &  Shumate. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  J.  S.  Hymes. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  I.  Hamburger  &  Sons. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Babcock  Hdw.  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  J.  Blach  &  Sons. 
Boise,  Idaho.  A.  B.  Kohny. 
Boston,  Mass.,  R.  H.  White  &  Co. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Towe&  Kohlmaier. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  F.  Loeser  &  Co. 

Abraham  &  Straus. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Win.  HengererCo. 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 
Burlington,  la.,  Salter  &  Lofquist. 
Butte,  Mont..  Hennessey  Merc.  Co. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Glenn  &  Shaw. 

Davidson  Clo.  Co. 
Chicago,  111.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Mandel  Bros. 
<  'arson,  I'irie,  Scott  &  Co. 
Cincinnati,  C,  Mabley  &  Carew  Co. 

Pickering  Hdw.  Co. 


Cleveland,  <>.,The  May  Co. 
Columbus,  <>.,  Schoedinger,  Fearn  & 

Co. 
Denver,  Col.,  Daniels  &  Fisher. 

Geo.  Mayer  Hdw.  Co. 
Detroit,  H.  C.  Webber  Hdw.  Co. 

Hunter  &  Hunter. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Kelley  Hdw.  Co. 
Erie,  l'a,  Chas   A.  Marks  &  Co. 
Fitehburg,  Mass..  Damon  &  Gould. 
Grand  Rapids,  Gardner  &  Baxter. 
Hartford,  Brown,  Thompson  <&  Co. 
Honolulu,  Haekfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Imlay  City,  Mich.,  Marshall  Olo.  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Paul  H.  Krauss 
Jersey  City,  Wood  &  Menagh. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Doggett  D.  G.  Co. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Foote  &  Fuller. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Nelson  &  Wright. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  Wm   Bromelsick. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Herpolsheimer  &  Co. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Sumner  A  Morris. 
Milwaukee,  Gimbel  Bros. 
Minneapolis,  Wm.  Donaldson  Co. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  I   Levystein. 
Montreal.  Can.,  R.  &  W.  Kn-r. 
Newark,  N.  J..  Hahne  &  Co. 
New  York,  John  Wananiaker. 


II.  O'Neill  &  Co 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  D.  H.  Holmes. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Hayden  Bros. 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  W.  D.  Phelan. 

Auf  hammer  &  Evans. 
Providence,  R.  I..  Boston  Store. 
Philadelphia,  John  Wanamaker. 
Rutland,  Vt.,  L.  G.  Kingsley. 
Saginaw    Wm.  Barie  D.  G.  Co. 
Salem.  Mass.,  Fowler  &  Doland. 
San  Francisco,  Palace  Hdw.  Co. 
Savannah,  Lindsay  &  Morgan. 
Seattle,  Thedinga  Hdw.  Co. 
Springfield,  111.,  C.  D.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass..   Meekins,  Packard 

&  wheat. 

Joseph,  Curtin  &  Clark  Hdw.  Co. 

Louis,  Wm.  Barr  D.  G.  Co. 

Werner  Bros. 

D.  L.  Parrish. 

F.  W.  Humphrey  Clo.  Co. 
.  Paul,  Schuneman  &  Evans. 
Taeoma,  Washington  Hdw.  Co. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Root's. 
Toledo,  La  Salle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Jos.  J.  Follett. 


St 
St. 


St. 


Stylish  Suits  and 
Jackets  for  Fall. 

OUR  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue 
is  now  ready.  If 
you  wish  a  new  costume 
or  jacket,  write  to  us  now, 
and  we  will  mail  you  a 
copy,  free,  together  with 
a  full  line  of  samples  of 
the  materials  from  which 
we  make  our  garments. 
Our  prices  this  season  are 
lower  than  ever  before. 
We  keep  no  ready-made 
stock,  hut  every  garment 
is  made  especially  to  or- 
der. You  take  no  risk  in 
ordering  from  us,  because 
if  what  you  get  does  not 
give  satisfaction,  send  it 
back,  and  we  will  1  e/und 
your  money. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 

New  Cloth  Gowns, 
$8  up. 

c    ',>,       Jaunty  Cloth 
Costumes, 

lined  throughout 

with  fine  quality  taffeta  silk,  $15  up. 

Suits  of  Wide  Welt  Corduroy,  $20  up, 

The   latest   material — with   the  soft    lustre  of    silk 

velvet,  and  of  splendid  wearing  qualities. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  and  Golf  Suits  and  Skirts, 

Suits  $8  up.     Skirts,  $5  up. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up.    Jaunty   Short 

Jackets,  $7  up. 

If  v-  Pay  Express  Charges  Everywhere, 

The  Catalogue  and  a  full  line  of  samples  for  both 

suits   and  cloaks  will   be  sent  fret  by  return  mail. 

Be  sure  to   mention   whether   you  wish  samples  for 

suits  or  for  cloaks,  so  that  we  will   be  able  to  send 

you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


REST&<o 

Our  Fall  and  Winter 


Catalogue 


FOR  CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING  will 
be  issued  about  Sept. 
10th  and  will  contain 
much  new  and  in- 
teresting matter,  in- 
cluding descriptions 
of  over 


2,000  Articles, 


more  than  one-half  of  them  illustrated,  and 
many  of  them  novelties  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. Every  mother  should  send  for  a 
copy,  which  may  be  ordered  through  our 
improved  Mall  Department.  Easiest  way 
in  the  world  to  do  .shopping  for  the  children. 
Our  Mail  Order  Department  is  large  and 
well  organized,  and  correspondence  receives 
prompt  attention.  Your  wants  can  be  filled 
as  well  as  if  purchases  were  made  in  store. 

We  Have  No  Agents. 

OUR  GOODS   SOLD   ONLY   AT  THIS   ONE   STORE. 

Address  Dept.  18, 

60=62  W.  23d  St.,  New  YorR. 


Don't 

Crack 

Nor 

Warp 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Hi.  BTALLMAN  DRESSER 

'l  ill  \K  is  constructed  en  new 
|irini'i|ili's.  lie  1  us  instead  of  trays. 
\  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing In  its  place.     The  bottom  as 

accessible  as  the  top.    Denes  the 
baggage-smasher,    costs  no  more 
than   a    good    bo*    trunk.      s. ml 
t  \<  >.!>.,  with  privilege  of  examina 
tion.      Send    8c,   stamp    for    illus 
trated  catalogue. 

P.    \.  vrn.i.M.iv 
4  W.  Spring  St.,  C'ulumbuH,  O. 


30Day 
Trial 
Free 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

It  your  dealer  does  not  handle 

Monarch  Mai.i.kabi.k  Ikon  &  STEEL 

Ranges  we  will  ship  the  first  one 

ordered  from  your  community  at 

the  wholesale  price;  saving  you 

s^  from  $10.(10  to  $25.00.      Freight 

^~  paid  400  miles. 
IfTSKNT  FKKI0— Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
full  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

132  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

Recently  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


COLLAR  „< 
BUTTON  j* 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

Kreinentz&Co.,N.wWNj: 
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A  Surprising  Answer. —A  teacner  was  in- 
structing a  class  of  infants  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  was  letting  the  children  finish  her  sentences 
to  make  sure  they  understood. 

"The  idol  had  eyes,"  she  said,  "but  it  couldn't—" 

"See,"  cried  the  children. 

"It  had  ears,  but  it  couldn't—" 

"Head,"  said  the  class. 

"It  had  lips,  but  it  couldn't— " 

"Speak,"  said  the  children. 

"It  had  a  nose,  but  it  couldn't—" 

"Wipe  it!"  shouted  the  little  ones,  and  the 
teacher  had  to  pause  in  her  lesson  in  order  to  re- 
cover her  composure.—  Tit -Bits. 


A      Blunt      Interpretation.— MKS.      CASSIDY : 

"Phwhat  did  Norah's  vocal   insthructhor  mane  be 
say  in'  thot  she  had  a  very  mellow  voice?" 

Mr.  Cassidy  :  "Very  mellow"  is  th'  polite  wor- 
rud  for  rotten.  Thim  singin'  tachers  is  tinder- 
shpoken  divils  !" — Puck. 


She  Used  the  Wrong  Bottle.— During  a  recent 
thunder-storm  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  Mrs.  William 
Donohue  jumped  out  of  bed  and  getting  what  she 
supposed  was  a  bottle  of  holy  water,  sprinkled  the 
sleeping  members  of  her  family.  When  they 
awoke  in  the  morning  and  saw  themselves  in  a 
mirror  they  were  startled  by  their  streaked  faces. 
The  woman,  in  the  dark,  had  picked  up  by  mis- 
take a  bottle  of  bluing.  —  The  Argonaut. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

August  30. — The  situation  in  China  remains  very 
unsettled  ;  the  messenger  bearing  the  Em- 
peror's edicts  is  delayed  by  floods  and  the 
protocol  is  still  unsigned  by  the  Chinese 
representatives. 

South  Africa. 

August  26  — Sixty  British  soldiers  are  forced  to 
surrender  near  Ladybrand  ;  the  attitude  of 
the  Boer  leaders  is  defiant. 

August  27.  -  A  British  convoy  is  attacked,  with 
serious  loss,  by  Boers  near  Griquatown  ; 
Lord  Milner  arrives  at  Cape  Town. 

August  31.— Renewed  Boer  activity  is  reported  ; 
Boers  blow  up  a  train  near  Waterval,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vandaleuris  killed. 

South  Amerii  a 

August     26 — The    American    gunboat     Machias 

arrives  at  Colon- 
August    27 — Advices     received    in    Washington 
show  that   Ecuador  and  Nicaragua  have  no- 
tified  Colombia  that  they  intend   to  remain 
neutral. 

August  2V. -Buenaventura  is  threatened  by 
Colombian  insurgents. 

September  1.  —  Government  reinforcements 
leave  Colon  for  Bocas  del  Toro  ;  the  exequa- 


SAVE 


'/2  YOUR  FUEL 


THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

^ost  $2. OO  and  up 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  Furnace  St„  Rochester,  NT. 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.    Write 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
hoiiit'3 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

\\  e  »hii»  our  wheels  anywhere  un  ap- 
proval without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow 
111  days  tree  trial.  You  take  absolutely 
110  rink  in  ordering  from  us. 
11)01  MODELS    «fr#/-»         <£  1  C 
bent  make*      S>  'tftOiP  MO 
•!)!».!  "OO  MOI»EL>  <fr  ~f  .      ^fO 
hitch  grade        V»  '  tOiff  ffiC 
1000  SECOND  1IAM>  WHEELS, 
all  makes  and  models,  ^uod  as  new, 
ijisi  to  $8.    Great  factory  cleaning  sale 

■  it  hall  factory  cost. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every 

town.  We  furnish  wheel  and  catalogs 
to  distribute.    You  can  make  #10  to 
#f>0  a  week  as  our  Agent.      Write  at 
nee  for  catalogs  and  our  Special  Offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Oept.  80M  Chicago. 


Its  invention  supercedes  all  other  methods  of  house  lighting." 

lenllJU  Press.) 


84%  OF 


EVERY  LIGHT  IS 
A  COMPLETE 


16%  OF 
HYDRO- 
CARBON 
GAS. 


GAS  PLANT 

in  itself,  generating'  and 
burning  its  own  gas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  SBi  LIGHT 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  LIGHT  AT  THE  MINIMUM  OF  COST. 

For  all  houses  wishing  economy  and  independence. 
Gives  a  steady  white  light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity  and  softer. 
Excels  any  town  gas  service;  gas  cannot  escape. 

It  gives  ten  times  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at  half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no 
odor.      No  complications,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.      No  accidents  of  any  kind  possible 

.00 


Our  Pendant  Light,  No.  80,  sent  to  any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Express  prepaid,  with  mantel,  chimney  and  fluted  porcelain  shade  complete, 
ready  to  burn  for 

West  of  the  /Mississippi.  50  cents  extra  for  expressage. 

West  of  Denver,  $1.00  extra  for  expressage. 


$4 


If  not  catisfactory,   and  the  most  bri 
saw,  money  refunded  in  full. 


iant  and   inexpensive    light  you   ever 


A  RARE  CHANGE  FOR  AGENTS. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE 
FOR  TERRITORY 

You   will   want  it   at  once,  when  you  understand   what  it  is.     Write  at  once  for  our 
full  description  and  instructions  on  the  new  system  of  CLEVELAND  LIGHTS. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.,  1804  East  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Our  system    of  Street   Lighting    for  Towns    and    Villages  is    a    step   far   in 
advance  of  anything  yet  attempted.    Write  for  particulars. 

References:   Colonial  National   Bank  (Capital  Stock,  £2,000,000.001 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Dime  Savings  Bank 
(Capital  Stock,  #500,000.001,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


r—m* 


•MM- 


»»m« 


[  Pipe  Smoking  j 
Ma.de    HeaJthful? 

The  Siphon  Pipe  has  made  it  so 


It  is  made  with  a  reservoir  into  which  all  the 

I    poisonous  nicotine  flows. 
The  siphon  makes  it  impossible  for  the  nico-     I 
X    tine  to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth.    Prevents  the    ? 

I     saliva  reaching  the  tobacco.    Bowl  always  dry.    * 
Blowing  through  the  stem  removes  the  nico-     I 
tine.    It  e  u\  be  done  while  smoking.      It  makes     | 
J    pipe-smoking  non-injurious  because  it  affords    1 

I     a  clean,  wholesome,  enjoyable   smoke,  without    T 
that  "old  pipe  "  odor  and  taste. 
»       Made   of    French    Brier,    with    Aluminum 
X    Siphon  and  American  Amber.  Horn  or  Rubber    J 
Stem.     A  handsome  pipe  in  every  way. 

I    81.00  by   mail.      Money  cheerfully  re-     I 
J  funded  if  not  satisfactory.  J 

If  in  tloubt,  write  for  booklet. 

I    THE   SIPHON   TOBACCO   PIPE   CO..   § 

LRoom  556  D,  11  Broadway,  New  York 
•  M»^—  .».  — »M  — —.(♦.  —  '  !».  —  •♦♦  — l.M— J 


23  YEARS 

the   Standard    of 
Excellence 


ONLY  TRUE 
SANITAR  Y  UNDER  WEAR 


* 


ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


NEW  YORK : 

BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON : 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 


et 


$  10  West  2Sd  Strei 

\  1 55-157  Broa  d  w  a  y 

504  Pulton  Street 

230-232  Boylston  Street 

924  Chestnut  Street 

88  State  Si  reet 


Agents  In  all  Principal  Cities 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing       ..  tvertfsers. 
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turs  of  all  consuls  of  Colombia  in  Venezuela 
are   withdrawn  ;    the   Xicaraguan    Con 
approves  the  Merry-Sanson  treaty  with   the 
United  States. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  26.  — M.  Constans,  the  French  ambas-. 

to  Turkey,  leaves  Constantinople,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  are  temporarily  broken  off. 

August  27.— Storms  sweep  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  inflicting  great  damage  on  the 
crops. 

August  28.— The  steamer  Frillijof  arrives  at 
Hammerfest.  reporting  the  safety  of  the 
Baldwin-Ziegler  Arctic  expedition. 

August  29.— France  is  busy  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  M.  Constans 
arrives  in  Paris  and  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  Franko-Turkish  tiff. 
Henryk  Sienkiewiez  gives  to  Sarah  Bernhardt 
the  right  to  dramatize  his  work,  "With  Fire 
and  Sword." and  it  will  be  produced  in  her 
theater  in  Paris  during  the  coming  winter. 

September  i—  The  Russian  imperial  yacht, 
with  the  Czar  on  board,  reaches  Copen- 
hagen ;  much  interest  is  shown  in  the  com- 
ing meeting  of  the  Russian  and  German 
emperors. 


Domestic. 

Thf.  Steel  S  irike. 

August 26. — The  Steel  Corporation  starts  up  two 
more  mills. 

August  27.— The  Corporation  officials  continue 
to  make  gains ;  President  Shaffer  declares 
that  no  proposal  for  a  settlement  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

August  29.— A  plea  for  arbitration  is  suggested 
by  Simon  Burns,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
but  is  rejected  by  President  Schwab. 

August  30. — The  Pittsburg  Labor  World  makes  a 
severe  attack  on  President  Shaffer  ;  the  Mil- 
waukee strikers  have  a  conference  with 
President  Shaffer. 

August  31. — The  seventh -week  of  the  steel  strike 
ends  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
manufacturers:  J.  D.  Hickey.  vice-presi- 
dent of  Hay  View  Lodge  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  makes  an  attack  on  President 
Shaffer. 


Othek  Domestic  News. 

August  2- — All  preparations  are  being  made  at 
Washington  for  the  Sampson- Schley  court 
of  inquiry  :  Admiral  Sampson  heads  the  Gov- 
ernment's list  of  witnesses. 

August  28. — Xine  are  killed  and  twenty  wounded 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  City  of  Trenton  in 
the  Delaware  River. 

August  29— The  Knights  Templar,  in  session  at 
Louisville,  end  their  triennial  conclave  with 
a  ball,  and  appoint  San  Francisco  as  the  ) 
of  their  next  meeting. 

August  30.  —The  police  scandal  develops  large 
proportions  in  Xew  York  City  several  pa- 
trolmen and  district  captains  are  involved 
in  corruption  charges;  District  Attornev 
Philbin  orders  an  investigation  of  charges 
against  Chief  Devery. 

August  31.  — Vice-President   Roosevelt  is  enter-, 
tained  by  state  and  city  officials  in  Chii 
and  preaches  two  lay  sermons. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  arrives  at  Xewport  for  the 
trial  yacht  races. 

September  i.—  A  great  flood  causes  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  damage  in  Cleveland  : 
thirty-six  people  are  killed  in  a  railway  col- 
lision in  Montana. 

American  Di  pendencies. 

August  27.  —  Cuba:    The  authorities   of   Havana 
will  prosecute  E.  C.  Westall   for  the   los^  •■'. 
>  of  post-office  money. 

August  29.— Philippines:  Governor  Taft  returns 
Manila,   after    establishing   civil   govern- 
ment  at  La   Union,   ilocos,   Abra,   Cagayan, 
Isabela,  Zambales,  and  B<.' 

August  10.— Porto  Xico:  The  President  app. 
William  H.  Hunt  governor  of  Porto  Rii 


Shade  WoritWork> 

:  D6C3USS  it  isn't  mounted  on 

THE      IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLER. 

A  nerfect  article.  No  tacks  re 
quired.  Notice  name  on  roller 
when  '  uyii'g  your  shades. 


American  Supremacy 

in  the  industrial  world  has  been  brought  about  by  un- 
tiring energy  and  prudence,  and  by  giving  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  money  received.  In  the  history 
of  The  Prudential  these  characteristics  predominate. 
Life  Insurance  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHX  F.  DRYDEX, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE, 
Newark.  X.J. 


Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Policies. 


For$ , 

Name 

Address  .... 
Occupation. 


Age- 


Dept.  R 


^STRENGTH  OF 
&  GIBRALTAR 


DJLNNER 
SECTIONAL 

BOOR  CASES 

PATENT  PENDING 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the 
unit  system,  having  Adjustable 
Shelves,  Sliding  Doors  and  Consultation  Leaf. 

Revolving  Book  Cases  40  styles. 

Send  for   catalogues. 

THE    JOHN    DANNER.    MFG.    CO.. 
21   Harris   Street.  -  -  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Artistic       Decorations 


ARMOR,  80Cis32x32in.t  r 
finish     antique     or    ^ 

bright  iron.  4  lbs.  Ex.  paij. 

ORIENTAL  HBAD8.852*') 
and  854  are  life-size,  A 
colors,wt.6oz.Ex.p<i. 

These  are  done  in  Pap- 
ier Mache  and  are  very 
appropriate  for  decora- 
ting dens,  cozy  corners, 
halls  and  rooms. 

For  other  designs   of 

Armor,  Nubian    Heads, 

Indian  Busts  and  Masks 

from  50c  to  810,  eee  our 

ads.  in  other  magazines 

If  your  dealer  has  Done    Id 

eto?k  send  us  bis  name,  stats 

jour   wants  and  we   will  sea 

that  you  are  supplied.    Write 

for  "Artistic  Decorations,"  s> 

booklet  sent  free:  shows  many 

other  pieces.  Reference,  First 

National    lianJt,    Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee  Papier  Mache  Works,  wo  E,  Water  St,  Milwaukee,Wis, 


Where's  the  Key? 

You  don't  lined  to  ask  this 
question  if  it's  on  an  Im- 
proved Washburne  Patent 
Key  Ring,  that  holds  fast  to 
waist  band  or  pocket  till  you 
lift  the  lever.  Aluminum  or 
steel  chain     By  mail.  25 cents 

Catalogue  of  novelties  for  per- 
sonal wear,  made  with  \Vash- 
bnrne  Fasteners,  Free. 

AMERICAN   RUTCr  CO.,  Box  65,    Water-bury,   Conn. 


with  an  ordinary  pen  in  the  ordinary  way,  without 
press,  brush  or  water.  Simply  slip  your  paper 
into  the  clip,  which  holds  it  firmly,  and  write,  and 
ourPENCARBON  LETTER  BOOK  has  your 
letters  perfectly  copied.  Can  be  used  anywhere  ; 
it  never  blurs  Infringers  are  imitating  the  Pen- 
Carbon  Letter  Book.  Do  not  be  deceived.  If  your 
stationer  does  not  keep  it,  write  for  free  spec- 
imens ot  work  Address,  Dept.  L 
Pen-Carbon  Manifold  Co.,  146-9  Centre  St.,  New  York 


Fit-the-Back 
Chairs  °%  •'-v,:.'!;" support 

-a-*  ■  I  •-*  ■  ■   w»    from      s|irmlf|ers 

to  small  of  back    whether  sitting  erect. 

bark  or  forward.  "  Not  your  back  to  fit 
thechafr  but  the  chair  to  fit  your  back." 
Richards  Fit-the-Back  Chairs  are  made 

in   various  styles  for  home,  office,  etc. 
W}  ite  lor  pamphlet,  ami  prices,  - 
RidiardsCliiiirfo.,  1 76  U  Salle  St.  Cliirajro 


SKI,K-PLAVI.\C  <>lt«.  1  \». 

Playing  the  regular  JEolian  and  Pianola  Music.  Bar- 
gains in  several  special  slightly  used  instruments  from 
$85.00.  \  rare  opportunity.  Write  for  particulars  r"- 
day.    LYON  .v.  III.  \I,V.  22  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Hay  Fever  Cured 

WITH  VAPORIUM, 

Medicated  Dry   Air 


;:: 
;:: 
;:: 
;:: 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  587. 

By  J.  Km  m. 1  . 

First  I'rize  Eastern  Daily  Press,  Bristol,  England, 
Tournev  iqoi. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


■■::■. 
% 
% 


:'A 


Simple,  inexpensive  home  treatment   for 

Catarrh,   Bronchitis,  Asthma, 

Sore    Throat,    Headache      and     Deafness     when 

caused  by  catarrh.    Almost  immediate  rehef.and 

Positive  Cure   for  Hay  Fover. 
No  moist  vapor  or  spray,  simply    dry,  medicated, 
fresh  air,  agreeable  and  efficient.     Complete  out- 
fit,  rubber    bulb  atomizer  and   vaporium  for  six 
months' treatment    JJ.50 

Try  it  10  days,  if  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and 
get  vour  monev.     References:  Any  bank  in  Battle 
Creek,     VAPORIUM  CO.,  22  N.  Jellorson   St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


•8 


S  lobe  ^Wcrwi  eke 

"Elastic"   Book' Case 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units— ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit; 
more  books, more  units.and  got  them  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfection  roller  bearing. dust- 
proof  doors.  Grades  and  prices  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  In  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Filiiifr  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 

"G-VV"  pays  the  freight.       Ask  for  Catalog  101  -K 

3bc  S  lobe  ^Wernicke  (?o. 

Cincinnati 

Fulton  ,<c  Pearl  Sts.  NEW  YORK.  224-8  Wabash  Av.  CHICAGO 
6466  Pearl  St.  BOSTON.  7  Bunhill  Row,  I£.  C,  LONDON. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF  ? 

There  is  hearing  for  you  in  uslni: 

Wilson's 


Ear  Drums 


(  01111n1.11     Sense 

Thousands  testify  to  their  benefit 
Physicians  recommend  them 
Invisible,  comfortable,  safe.  The} 
fit  in  the  ears  Beware  ofimi ta 
tlotu  The  WILSON  is  the  genu 
ine.  Information  ami  letteis  fr.ui 
users  free.  Wilson  Knr  IlrumCo,, 
40!)  Trust   Bide.,    Louisville,   K.i. 
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White—  Seven  Pieces. 

Kiptpi;3P(;ipik|)i 


PS 


2  p  5  ;  2  S  1  I'  3  ;  5  s  -j. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Something  of  a  Puzzle. 

The    following-    problem     by    M.    B.    Jonas   wi  s 
published  recently  in  The  Sun,  New  York  : 

S  ;  3  K  2  K  1  ;  2  P  p  2  p  1  :  1  R  p  k  2  P  1  ;  1  p  p  1  p  ;  ; 
5K.2;  B  4  S  2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  588. 

By  L.  ML'LLi'U. 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White -Eight  Pieces 

K  7  ;  B  P  3  P  2  ;  3   p  4  :  2  p   S   k  j  ;  6  Q  b  ;    3  ;  p  4  i 

zl'2pi;  iKir  f 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  581. 
Key-move,  R— Q  6. 
No.  5S2. 
Q— Q  B  sq         Q  x  B  ch  P— B  8  (Q),mate 


K  — Q  3  K  x  ( )  (must) 

Kt— B  5,  dis.  ch        Q  x  P,  mate 

K-B  j  '"    P-Cj7~ 


Kt— Kt  4  dbl.  ch       Kt-K  B  6,  mate 


B— Q  3  K—  Q  4  (must) 


Christian  Cleanliness 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home  >  Would  you  like  to  know  where  Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used.'     Send for  our  free  book —  it  tells  all  about  it.     A  trial  outfit  sen:  free. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY,  Box  l    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"Much  Too  Stout" 

The    Corpulent    Gentleman    was    Severely 
Lectured  by  a  Life  Insurance  Agent. 

A  professional  man  of  some  wealth  and  con- 
Blderable  size  recently  determined  to  take  out  an 
additional  life  insurance  policy,  but  at  the  out- 
start  was  told  by  the  agent  that  he  was  not  a 
"good  risk." 

"Why,''  said  the  corpulent  gentleman, "What's 
the  matter?  1  am  in  good  health,  no  aches  or 
pain s, not hingt lie  matter  with  me.  Why, I  eat  three 
hearty  meals  and  several  lunches  everyday." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  the  Insui 
man;  "you  are  not  careful  about  what  yon  eat: 
you  are  much  too  stout."     "My  friend,"  vajd  the 
agent,  "you  cat  too  much  starchy  food  —too  much 
'white' bread,  for  instance.     Starchy  food-  pro- 
duce fat— or  rather,  they  make  stout  pic, I 
stouter.     On  thin  people  starch  acts  the 
way— keeps  them  thin  by  ruining  their  digestion. 

"  'White'  bread."  the  agent  continued,  "causes 
more  corpulency  than  any  other  edible  1  know  of. 
The  wheat  grain  docs  not  naturally  make  'white' 
flour  since  the  principal  part  of  the  wheat  berry, 
—in  fact,  all  the  most  nutritive  element— is  of  a 
dark  colo-.  and  'white'  flour  is  'white'  simply  be- 
cause  this  nutritive  part  has  been  removed  in 
milling." 

"Now.  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  eat 
bread  made  from  Franklin  Mills  Flour.  It  is 
madefrom  the  entire  wheat  kernelground  whole; 
nothing  is  discarded  except  the  outer  husk.  It  is 
all  nutriment  and  of  more  value  as  food  than  an 
equal  amount  of  almost  any  other  edible. 

"Nov  .  just  you  tell  your  wife  to  order  Frauklln 
Mills  Flour  from  her  grocer  and  if  he  don't  keep, 
it  write  to  The  Franklin  Mills  Co.. Lockport,  N.Y. 
for  their  little  booklet;  they'll  be  glad  to  send  it 
to  you,  free  of  charge." 


$1. 


00    Per  Section 

—  (Without  Doors)  ' 

1  upward,  according  to  style  and  t 
finish,  bays  the 


it 


All  I  nil  no  ■  in  position  and  -  llevision  and  oriti 


Rureau  of  Revision,  i  -i    I  1880    Unique 

v  ision  and  criticism 

SIsS.  Circular  1).   DB    iTTCSM  COAN,  >  MhAve  N  V .city. 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE' 

-    itl>*oliitel\ 

NON-BINDING  and 
SELF- DISAPPEAR  INC 
DOORS    pAtbhii m. 
Shipped  "On  Approval."  ml 

jet  t  I"  return  at    I  nr    expense  if  not  ' 

found  in  every  h  :,y  1 1 
and  the  hands 

offered.    Auk  for  Cata- 
logue >o.  I*  I. 

The  FEED  MiCEl  CO.  Ltd. 

of  High  Grade  Office  A  Library  Furniture,  Brand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Branches:  Se«  York,  !98-x9S  Broadwa,  ;  Baal   n,  II  Fed 
Philadelphia,  1418  Chestnut  St.;  I  bii  ago,  V  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Pan-American  Exposition   Exhibit,  Section  0  0,  BSanuEectart 
Gold  Medal.  Highest  award  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  against  all  competition. 


We  want  to  send 
you  our  booklet 

"Sixty  Ways  to 
Cook  Macaroni 

Mrs.  Rorer  wrote  it. 
Your  name  and 
your  grocer's  will 
get  it  for  you. 

THE  MARVELLI  COMPANY 


l09W.LarnedSt. 


Detroit  Mich. 
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One     word 


Macbeth  —  stands 
for  everything  good 
in    lamp    chimneys. 


My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  CULTURE] 

SUCCESSFULLY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

The  Stone  System  requires  only  a  few  minutes  a  j 
day,  in  your  own  room,  before  retiring,  with  no  ap- 
paratus whatever.  Your  Individual  condition  care- 
fully considered,  and  mild,  medium,  or  vigorous  I 
exercise  prescribed,  exactly  as  your  particular  re- 
quirements and  mode  of  living  demand.  Intelligent 
exercise  will  cure  or  prevent  most  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  flesh  is  heir. 

Sir.    Frederick  W.  Stone.  Director  of  Athletics 
of  The  Stone  School  of  SclentiUe  Physical  Cul- 
'  ture,   has  been  director  of    Athletics    of    Columbia  j 
'  College,  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Association,  and 
'  is  at  present  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
At  tlic  age  of  50  years,  he  is  still  a  physically  perfect 
man.     He  established  the  World's  record  for  100  yards 
sprint  (9  4-5  seconds);  has  been  before  the  public  .it) 
I  years  as  an  athlete,  and  trainer  of  athletes,  and  is 
admittedly  capable  of  teaching  physical  culture  in- 
telligently and  scientifically.      ^  e  aim  to  create   a 
perfect  development,   greater    strength    and    better  ' 
health.      Does   not  overtax   the  heart.     Both  sexes, 
all  ages— from  15  to  85 — are  alike  benefited.    We  have 
a  very  attractive  proposition  to  make  the  first   one 
who  applies  from  each   locality.      Illustrated    de- 
scriptive booklet  and  measurement  blank  sent 
free. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture 
Suite  1662,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 
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Q  x  B,  mate 


Kt — B  5,  mate 
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Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  B..  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph- 
Macon  System,  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  the  Rev.  G.  !>.. 
New  Orleans  ;  \V.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  H.  Sexton, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  O.  C.  B.,  Humboldt,  Kan.;  Dr.  B. 
J.  Bristol,  Webster  Groves,  Md. 

581  (only):  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.; 
The  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro,  N.  C;  A 
Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  H.  M.  Coss, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Dunn,  Ocala,  Fla.;  R.  H. 
R.,  Boyce,  Va.;  G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga.,  J. 
E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex. ;  W.  B.  De  [.,  Manitou, 
Col.;  L.  H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Diaz, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Harvey,  Norwich,  Can.; 
L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  J.  T.  G.,  Womack,  Tex.; 
R.  Myerson,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  G.  Patterson, 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  the  Rev.  P.  Read,  Des  Moines. 

Comments  (581):  "A  genuine  beauty "— M.  M; 
"Of  only  average  merit  "— G.D.;  "One  of  the  mas- 
ter's finished  productions"— W.  R.  C;  '^Very  fine" 
-J.  G.  L.;  "First  class  "-F.  H.  J.;  "Fine"-AK.; 
"Very  good"—  W.  J.  L.;  "Unique"— J.  F.  D. 

1-582):  "Very  fine"— M.  W.  H.;  "Good"— M.  M.; 
"Probably  the  best  problem  you  have  published 
for  months" — W.  W.  S.;  "A  fine  effort  but  con- 
structed without  regard  to  economy" — G.  D.; 
"The  Queening  of  the  P  is  a  fine  conception  " — J. 
G.  L.;  "If  some  of  our  king-bee  solvers  claim  that 
they  have  reached  a  solution  in  ten  minutes  from 
diagram,  with  their  eyes  closed,  I  shall  realize 
my  retrograde  position  " — W.  H.  S. 

We  haven't  published  a  problem  for  a  long  time 
that  caught  so  many  of  our  experts  as  582.  They 
relied  upon  Q  — B  3,  followed  by  Kt — Kt  5  ;  but 
they  overlooked  F  x  B  (Qi,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  the  problem.     For  instance  : 

Q-B3        Kt     Kt5 


1J  x  R  P  x  B  (Q)  ch  !  ! 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  L.  II.  R.,  and  F.  L. 
Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.,  got  579;  C.  K.  Stewart, 
.Montgomery,  Ala.,  580;  Dr;  A.  H.  Brown,  Hamil- 
ton, Mo.,  579  and  580. 

Chess-Nuts. 

Ai.nin  Napier  and  Delmar  tied  for  second  prize 
in  the  recent  New  York  State  Tourney  with  6%  to 
■}%,  yet  the  score  shows  that  Napier  won  six 
games  and  drew  one,  while  Delmar  won  five  and 
drew  three.  On  the  other  hand,  Napier  lost  three 
games,  and  Delmar  two. 

In  annotating  ln's  last  cable-match  game  for  The 
Post,  Boston,  John  I".  Barry  says  regardinga  move 
made  under  time  pressure  :  "I  would  rather  make 
a  move  which  has  no  analysis  than  to  make  one 
which  had,  without  knowing  the  analysis."  A 
good  principle. 

Here  is  a  Cure. 


Buffalo,  N.  V.,  September  2,  1901. 
Publisher  of  Litekakv  Digkst, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:— We  cure   every    case    of    catarrh,   stomach 
trouble,  constipation,  kidney  disease,  congested  or  torpid 
liver  and  inflammation  of  bladder  or  prostate  gland.     One 
dose  a  day  of  our  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  does 
tin    work  quickly,  thoroughly  and  permanently 

We  prove  above  statements,  and  will  send  a  trial  bottle 
of  this  remedy  to  those  of  your  readers  who  write  for  it. 
We  will  send  every  bottle  free,  safely  packed  in  plain  box, 
charges  prepaid.  We  would  like  to  hear  promptly  from 
all  those  who  suffer  from  any  of  the  troubles  mentioned. 
We  cure    the   most  stubborn  cases. 

Please  give  this  a  prominent  place  in  your  publication. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vernal  Remedy  Company, 
1053  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N  .  Y 


A  FEW  FACTS 


About  the  New  Catarrh  Cure, 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  new  departure  iu  so- 
called  catarrh  cures  because  it  actually  cures,  and  is 
not  simply  a  temporary  relief. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  salve,  ointment, 
powder  nor  liquid,  but  a  pleasant  tasting  tablet  con- 
taining the  best  specifics  for  catarrh  iu  a  concen- 
trated, convenient  form. 

The  old  style  of  catarrh  salves  and  ointments  are 
greasy,  dirty  and  inconvenient  at  the  best;  the  new- 
preparation  being  in  tablet  form  is  always  clean  and 
convenient. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  superior  to  catarrh  pow- 
ders because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  catarrh 
powders  contain  cocaine. 

The  new  catarrh  cure  is  called  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets,  a  wholesome  combination  of  bloodroot, 
beachwood  tar,  guaiacol  and  other  antiseptics,  and 
cures  by  its  action  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  only  rational  treatment  for  catarrhal 
trouble. 

You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagination 
to  discover  whether  you  are  getting  benefit  from 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets;  improvements  and  relief 
are  apparent  from  the  first  tablet  taken. 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them.  They 
cost  but  50  cents  for  full  sized  packages,  and  any 
catarrh  sufferer  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on 
sprays,  salves  and  powders  will  appreciate  to  the 
lull  the  merits  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

A  little  booklet  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  sent 
free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Bright's 
Disease 

CAN  BE  CURED. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  strong  claim. 

We  know  that  thousands  who  read 
this  and  should  write  us  will  dismiss  it 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  call  it 
foolishness. 

We  know  that  you  need  us  more 
than  we  need  you,  if  you  suffer  from 
Bright' s  Disease  or  Diabetes. 

All  we  ask,  therefore,  is  that,  if  you 
are  at  all  interested,  you  will  send  your 
name  for  our  booklet,  which  we  mail 
on  request.  It  contains  the  letters  of 
prominent  people  (whose  word  you  can- 
not doubt),  bearing  testimony  to  our 
treatment.  You  may  write  them  if  you 
wish.  We  never  publish  names  or 
testimonials  without  consent. 

TOMPK1NS-CORBIN  COflPANY 

1306  Broadway    New  York. 


A    HARE  TREAT  IX 


TEAS    &   COFFEES. 

BEST  I.Ml'OUTKI)  at  almost 

HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  ?7r  tn  ZTc  per 
and  (V.vlons  from '"'*'    lu  olt  lb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     |0c  10  29C   Pber 

Thc<;<>o<l»  iin-  Kohl  on  their  merit*.  NO  IMIESENTB 
CONSUMERS     IMPORTING     TEA     CO., 

I».  O.  Hox  8»0     ....      60  Church  Street,  New  York 


tVBTy  lYldll   lllul   OlldfCd  informed  about  the  excellence 
of  our  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  sell  in  pans,  ready  for 
use  forts. 00.    Our  pamphlet,  '  All  about  Good  Razors"  mailed 
C.  U  la  ubcr  4;,  1:     William  St.,  Hew  Voile. 


Your  dentist  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box — for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.  Bristles  in 
irregular  tufts  —  cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons — the  only  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adults'  ^5C.  Youths'  2?c.  Children's  25c.  By  mail  or  at  dealers'. 
Send/or  J  ree  booklet  "Tooth  Truths" 
FLORENCE  MFG.  00.,:  H  PiceSt.,  Florence.Masn. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

THE   ASSAULT    UPON    PRESIDENT    McKINLEY. 

FOR  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  tiie  hand  of 
an  assassin  has  been  raised  against  the  President.     But 
whereas  in  the  cases  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield  there  were 
strong  partizan  feelings  to  account  for  assassination,  in 
the  present  instance,   as  many  papers  point  out,  it  is 
difficult   to  conceive  a  motive  for  such  a  crime.     Lin- 
coln lived  in  troublesome  times,  remarks  the  Philadel- 
phia Public   Ledger,  "when    sectional  hatred  burned 
fiercely  in   the   breasts   of    the    defeated   hosts    of   the 
South" ;    and    Garfield    was   stricken    during    a   period 
"when  partizan  rancor  filled  the  land  with  angry  con- 
tention and  clamor"  ;  but  McKinley  has  ever  sought  to 
"  maintain  social  peace  and  amity  "  and  to  "  make  friends 
of  all  men  and  enemies  of  none." 
tinues : 


The  Ledger  con- 


"At  the  moment  his  life  was  attempted  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  voluntary  act  of  devotion  to  the  public  good. 
He  went  to  Buffalo  to  add  to  the  Exposition  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  his  office.  The  duty  he  discharged  was 
not  mandatory  ;  it  was  discretionary,  and  rendered 
through  pure  good-will  and  patriotic  impulse.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  only  on  the  previous  day  the  Pres- 
ident had  addressed  a  multitudinous  audience  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  vital  policies  of  the  time,  and  never 
during  his  entire  public  career  had  he  spoken  with 
more  assured  wisdom  or  courage.  His  address  on  that 
occasion  was  sentient  with  the  spirit  of  the  most  saga 
cious  statesmanship  and  patriotism  ;  it  was  that  of  a 
shrewd,  honest,  brave,  far. seeing  man  of  affairs;  a  rec- 
ognition of  economic  conditions  due  to  the  changing  in- 
fluences of  time  and  development. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
been  at  Buffalo  immune  from  the  perfidy  of  political, 
factional,  or  of  personal  enmity  even.  The  faithful, 
willing  servant  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  there  in  the 
sacred  trust  of  serving  them." 

The  attempted  assassination  of  the  President  took 
place  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, during  a  public  reception.     The  events  which 


immediately  preceded  the  assault  on  Mr.  .McKinley  are  thus  told 
by  Secret  Service  Detective  Ireland: 

"A  few  moments  before  Czolgosz,  the  assassin,  approached,  a 

man  came  along  with  three  fingers  of  his  light  hand  tied  up  in 
a  bandage,  and  he  had  shaken  hands  witli  his  left.  When  Czol- 
gosz came  up  I  noticed  he  was  a  boyish-looking  fellow,  witli  an 
innocent  face,  perfectly  calm,  and  I  also  noticed  that  his  right 
hand  was  wrapped  in  what  appeared  to  he  a  bandage.  I  watched 
him  closely,  "out  was  interrupted  by  the  man  m  front  of  him,  who 
held  on  to  the  President's  hand  an  unusually  long  time.  This 
man  appeared  to  be  an  Italian,  and  wore  a  short  heavy  black 
moustache.  He  was  persistent,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
push  him  along  so  that  the  others  could  reach  the  President. 
Just  as  he  released  the  President's  hand,  and  as  the  President 
was  reaching  for  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  there  were  two  quick 
shots.  Startled  for  a  moment,  I  looked  and  saw  the  President 
draw  his  right  hand  up  under  his  coat,  straighten  up,  and,  press- 
ing his  lips  together,  give  Czolgosz  the  most  scornful  and  con- 
temptuous look  possible  to  imagine.  At  the  same  time  I  reached 
for  the  young  man  and  caught  his  left  arm.  The  big  negro 
standing  just  back  of  him,  and  who  would  have  been  next  to 
take  the  President's  hand,  struck  the  young  man  in  the  neck 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  reached  for  the  revolver, 
which  had  been  discharged  through  the  handkerchief,  and  the 
shots  from  which  had  set  fire  to  the  linen. 

"  Immediately  a  dozen   men    fell   upon   the  assassin   and   bore 
him  to  the  floor.      While  on  the  floor  Czolgosz  again  tried  to  dis- 
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charge  the  revolver,  but  before  he  could  poiut  it  at  the  President 
it  was  knocked  from  his  hand  by  the  negro.  It  flew  across  the 
floor,  and  one  of  the  artillerymen  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  On  the  way  down  to  the  station  Czolgosz  would  not  say 
a  word,  but  seemed  greatly  agitated." 

The  President's  first  thought,  it  is  related  in  the  press  de- 
spatches, was  for  his  wife.  "Be  careful  about  her.  Don't  let  her 
know,  "  he  said.  His  second  thought  was  for  his  assassin, — "  Let 
no  one  hurt  him."  His  third  expression  was  one  of  regret  lest 
he  might  be  "the  cause  of  trouble  to  the  Exposition." 

Mr.  McKinley  was  wounded  in  the  breast  and  the  abdomen, 
and  the  physicians  summoned  to  his  attendance  include  Drs.  P. 
M.  Rixey,  M.  D.  Mann,  Roswell  Park,  Herman  Mynter.  Eugene 
Wasdin,  and  Charles  McBurney.  The  physicians'  statement, 
issued  on  the  evening  of  the  fatality,  declared  that  the  upper 
bullet  wound  was  a  trifling  one.  The  lower  bullet  inflicted  a 
very  dangerous  wound,  penetrating  the  stomach,  and  necessitat- 
ing the  closing  with  silk  sutures  of  the  front  and  back  walls  of 
the  stomach,  but  no  other  organic  injuries  were  discovered. 

The  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  factional  or  political  bias 
in  the  press,  in  considering  at  this  time  the  life  and  record  of  the 
President,  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  newspaper  comment.  The 
most  radical  of  the  Democratic  papers  and  the  severest  critics  of 
the  President's  policy  in  the  past  join  with  the  Republican  press 
in  paying  warmest  tributes  to  Mr.  McKinley's  character.  The 
Washington  Times  (Dem.)  declares  that  "personally,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  an  inhabitant  of  the  continent  who  is  as  free 
from  enemies  as  President  McKinley."  The  New  York  Journal 
(Dem.)  says : 

"  Honest  efforts  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  a  life  devoted  to 
that  noblest  of  human  pursuits,  the  duties  of  government,  is  re- 
warded by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin. 

"In  all  the  breadth  of  the  land  whose  laws  he  administered, 
whose  will  he  studied  and  obeyed,  there  lives  not  one  soul  free 
from  deepest  regret,  from  heartfelt  sorrow. 

"  Eighty  millions  of  Americans  and  countless  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  all  lands  where  simplicity  of  life  and  purity  of 
character  are  loved  mourn  to-day 

"What  better  farewell  could  Mr.  McKinley  possibly  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  America  and  of  the  world  than  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  on  Thursday  last? 

"  '  lientlemen,  let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not 
conflict ;  and  that  our  real  eminence  rest  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not 
those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved 
to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's  good,  and  that  (■in 
of  this  city  may  come  not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but, 
more  essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and 
friendship  which  will  deepen  and  endure.  Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  |  I 
will  graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors and  like  blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of  earth.'  " 

"To  this  prayer,  which  expresses  so  beautifully  the  aspiration 
of  the  typical  American  citizen,  millions  of  his  fellow  Americans 
will  add  another  for  the  President's  prompt  recovery,  for  his  res- 
toration to  the  nation  and  to  the  devoted  wife." 

From  the  kings  and  queens  and  presidents  of  the  countries  ol 
the  world,  and  from  the  leading  European  newspapers,  have 
come  messages  expressing  hope  for  the  President's  recovery 
and  execration  for  the  act  of  his  assailant.  The  London  Times 
declares  that  "President  McKinley's  personal  character  is  re- 
spected both  in  our  own  country  and  by  foreign  nations,  and 
the  fatuous  wickedness  of  the  attempt  on  his  life  will  meet  with 
universal  reprobation"  ;  while  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung  says 
that  "the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  goes  toward  the  dan- 
gerously wounded  President."  Such  international  expressions, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  can  not  fail  to  bind  the  nation 
closer  together.     It  says  : 

'The  great  tide  of  sympathy  for  the  President's  wound  and  of 
execration  for  the  crime  has  flowed  around  the  world.  No  land 
is  absent  and  no  people  silent.  Most  of  all,  at  this  moment  of 
overwhelming  national  sorrow,  the  English-speaking  race,  sev- 


ered tho  it  be  by  all  the  seas  and  loyal  to  differing  flags,  feels 
the  unity  of  common  emotions,  common  sympathies,  and  an  em- 
bracing love  and  regard  for  its  greater  figures  as  they  draw  near 
the  veil,  if  it  be  Victoria  at  Osborne  House  or  the  plain  farmer's 
son  at  Buffalo,  no  less  revered  and  loved." 

Interest  has  naturally  centered  very  largely  in  the  would-be  as- 
sassin, and  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  assault  on  the  President's  life  will  be  a  new  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States,  to  suppress  the  anarchist  propaganda.  Leon 
Czolgosz,  the  assailant  of  the  President,  is  of  Polish  blood.  In 
a  "confession,"  reported  in  several  papers,  he  says,  in  part: 

"I  am  an  anarchist.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  American  form  of 
government.  My  faith  in  this  government  was  destroyed  by 
Emma  Goldman,  whom  I  heard  deliver  lectures  in  New  York  a 
few  years  ago,  and  with  whom  I  have  since  been  in  correspond- 
ence. I  believe  that  any  man  who  accepts  the  Presidency  is  a 
foe  to  the  common  people.  He  represents  only  the  class  of  op- 
pressors. 

"I  did  my  duty.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  suffered. 
I  intended  to  kill  him,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  succeed. 

"I  hope  that  no  one  will  mistake  my  position.  I  am  not  a 
common  assassin.  Personally,  I  had  little  to  gain  as  a  result  of 
this  act.  The  shot  that  I  fired  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 1  intended  to  kill  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Against  Mr.  McKinley  as  a  man  I  could  have  no  feeling.  I 
nave  been  told  that  he  is  a  good  man.  I  did  not  wish  to  inflict 
suffering  upon  his  family,  but  in  accomplishing  my  purpose  I 
could  not  consider  them.  I  say  again  that  I  did  not  assassinate 
the  man.  I  intended  to  kill  the  President,  because  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  this  country  and  upon  all  man- 
kind." 

Almost  all  the  daily  papers  agree  that  in  view  of  the  present 
assault  more  repressive  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  against 
the  anarchists ;  but  in  discussing  any  proposed  measures  there 
is  a  great  conflict  of  opinion.     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"The  problem  of  dealing  with  a  sect  which  embraces  at  once 
the  most  submissive  non-resistants  and  the  fiercest  and  most 
treacherous  assassins  is  obviously  difficult.  The  plan,  occasion- 
ally proposed  in  some  European  monarchy,  of  destroying,  root 
and  branch,  all  professors  of  the  anarchist  creed  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  There  is  no  safety  for  the  individual 
or  for  the  republic  if  a  citizen  may  not  hold  any  personal  belief 
whatever  as  to  the  proper  theory  of  government.  He  may  give 
his  private  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  or  of  anarchism  ; 
or  he  may  fancy  that  America  should  be  ruled  by  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  In  any  one  of  these  supposed  cases  he  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  a  commission  tie  lunatic 0  inquirendo;  but  if  compe- 
tent alienists  allow  him  to  range  at  large,  the  civil  authorities 
must  remain  quiet.  To  regulate  by  law  private  opinions  as  to 
religion  or  government  would  simply  be  a  revival  of  that  mode 
of  inquisition  and  dragooning  which  has  always  been  a  disas- 
trous failure." 

The  Post  thinks  that  if  arrest  followed  incendiary  utterances 
and  any  attempt  to  incite  to  violence,  the  anarchist  propaganda 
might  be  checked,  but  thinks  that  repressive  measures  must  be 
undertaken  cautiously,  and  that  "the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case  must  determine  the  course  in  regard  to  it."  The 
Springfield  Republican  says : 

"The  plea  of  free  speech,  the  pretext  of  political  opinion,  must 
no  longer  avail  to  protect  what  is  simply  a  criminal  organization. 
Its  members  should  be  dealt  with  as  criminals,  and  should  be 
put  under  the  surveillance  that  attends  criminals.  Every  man 
of  them  should  be  marked  and  followed  by  the  oversight  of  the 
law,  and  be  subject  to  arrest  wherever  found.  There  should  be 
permitted  no  more  publications  of  their  evil  teachings;  there 
should  be  no  more  meetings  allowed,  no  more  street  parades 
with  '  Death  to  tyrants'  and  other  angry  legends  on  their  ban- 
ners; they  should  be  driven  to  holes  and  corners.  We  have 
tried  the  plan  of  keeping  everything  in  the  open,  and  it  has 
failed;  now  it  is  time  to  treat  these  conspirators  to  rigorous 
law.     It  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  members  of  an 
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anarchistic  society  should  not  be  punished  on  the  proof  of  that 
fact  with  imprisonment  for  life." 

A  Motiveless  Crime.— "That  such  a  President  as  McKinley 
should  have  been  chosen  as  a  victim  is  the  greatest  of  marvels. 
No  man  ever  stood  at  the  head  of  this  nation  who  had  fewer  ene- 
mies. Tho  under  his  first  administration  this  nation  was;  forced 
to  go  to  war  with  a  foreign  Power,  yet  he  has  been  a  man  of 
peace,  and  during  his  terms  there  has  come  to  this  country  an 
era  of  prosperity  such  as  it  has  never  before  known  in  all  its  his- 
tory. Through  the  wise  foreign  policy  pursued  by  him  large  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  our  territory,  new  markets  have  been 
added,  and  every  American  industry  has  received  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  excellent  use  of  the  results  of  our  war  with 
Spain.  None  rejoiced  more  than  he  to  see  the  nation  again  at 
peace,  and  the  opening  of  his  second  term — after  a  reelection  by 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  American  voters — found  the  way 
clear  for  him  to  make  a  record  as  President  of  the  United  States 
never  surpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  won  for 
himself  the  esteem,  respect,  and  even  the  love  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  country,  and  in  foreign  lands  he  is  justly  counted 
as  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  America  has  ever  produced. " —  The 
Baltimore  /I merit  an. 

Sympathy  for  Mrs.  McKinley. — "The  deep  feeling  of  anxiety 
over  the  President's  condition  will  be  everywhere  accompanied 
with  the  most  profound  sympathy  for  his  estimable  wife.  Frail 
in  health,  she  has  had  the  constant  and  vigilant  care  of  her  de- 
voted husband  during  their  thirty  years  of  married  life.  It  is 
the  belief  of  those  best  acquainted  with  their  domestic  life  that 
excepting  for  the  watchful  attention  of  the  President,  hardly 
ever  relaxed  even  for  a  day,  Mrs.  McKinley  would  not  have  sur- 
vived the  attacks  of  disease  and  the  strain  she  has  undergone  as 
the  first  lady  of  the  land. 

"The  devotion  of  the  President  was  fully  reciprocated  by  the 
faithful  wife.  Her  greatest  pleasure  in  life  has  been  that  of 
witnessing  the  success  of  her  husband.  She  has  been  his  con- 
stant companion,  not  only  at  home  but  in  his  travels.  Rarely 
has  he  gone  on  a  journey,  even  for  a  day,  without  his  wife  as  a 
companion.  She  was  with  him  yesterday  on  his  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  excepting  for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  would  prob- 
ably have  been  at  his  side  at  the  moment  when  the  assassin 
made  his  mad  attempt  on  the  President's  life 

"The  example  the  President  and  his  wife  have  set  before  the 
world  for  marital  devotion  can  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect. The  world  is  richer  and  better  for  such  lives,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  dark  day  when  they  are  torn  asunder  by  the  foul  hand  of 
an  assassin." — The  Philadelphia  Press. 

An  Epoch  of  Assassinations. — "  The  nineteenth  century  ran  red 
with  the  blood  of  rulers,  beginning  in  1801  with  the  killing  of  the 
Czar  Paul  of  Russia  by  some  of  his  nobles.  There  were  over  50 
assassinations  or  attempts  at  assassinations  of  ruling  statesmen 
and  crowned  heads,  beginning  with  the  Czar  Paul  and  ending 
with  President  McKinley.  But  a  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  those  which  occurred  prior  to  1894  and  those  which  have 
crowded  the  few  years  since  Carnot  fell 

"The  assassination  of  President  Carnot  in  1894  was  the  first 
avowed  work  of  the  modern  revolutionary  anarchists,  whose 
propaganda  of  murder  is  aimed  against  all  government  of  what- 
ever character  and  however  liberal  and  free.  Every  assassina- 
tion and  attempt  at  assassination  since  then  have  been  their  work. 
They  have  been  exceedingly  busy  and  their  bloody  harvest  has 
been  uncommonly  fruitful.  Within  seven  years  they  have  shot 
the  presidents  of  the  two  greatest  republics  in  the  world,  besides 
killing  the  monarch  of  a  great  Power,  the  Empress  of  another 
great  Power,  the  prime  minister  of  still  another  European  king- 
dom, and  have  attempted  the  life  of  the  heir  to  Britain's  throne." 
—  77/<?  Springfield  Republican. 

A  Socialist  View. — "  The  attempted  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  has  come  as  a  severe  shock  upon  the  public.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  moral  sense  of  man  that,  despite  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  such  mischievous  deeds,  the  human  mind  fails  to  be- 
come habituated  to  the  thing.  As  France,  and  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  England,  even  Japan,  together  with  all  the  other  for- 
eign nations  in  the  sisterhood  of  civilized  states,  are  each  stirred 
to  their  profoundest  depths  every  time  a  son  of  theirs  steeps  his 
hand  in  human  blood,  blinded  to  the  insane  length  of  committing 
political  murder,  so  is  America.      Her  moral   sense  also  revolts 


when  such  of  her  sons  as  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln;  G 
teau,  the  assassin  of  Garfield  ;  Norcross,  the  would-be  dyna- 
miter of  Russell  Sage;  Prendergast,  the  assassin  of  Mayor 
Carter  Harrison ;  together  with  the  assassin  or  assassins  of 
'i'.vernor  Goebel  of  Kentucky,  and  also  many  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  resort  to  the  felony  of  political  crime.  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Socialist — the  man  up  in  moral 
and  intellectual  indignation  at  that  insidious  system  of  canni- 
balism called  '  Capitalism '  —  shares  the  common  sentiment,  and 
feels  the  shock  strongest,  every  time  such  attempts  are  perpe- 
trated in  defiance  of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  progress  of 
society." — The  NeiJ   York  Daily  Pe<iple. 

No  Need  for  Financial  Unrest. — "There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  making  his  danger  the  occasion  of  alarm  for  the 
financial  and  commercial  prospects  of  the  country.  These  rest 
on  too  stable  a  basis  to  be  affected  by  anything  that  can  happen 
to  the  occupant  of  the  Executive  chair  of  the  republic.  There 
are  no  elements,  political  or  other,  which  President  McKinley 
holds  in  control  which  the  failure  of  his  grasp  might  let  '.■ 
the  detriment  either  of  national  tranquillity  or  national  prosper- 
ity. Apprehension  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  foundation 
on  which  financial  confidence  rests  would,  at  such  a  time,  be  as 
insensate  as  the  crime  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  it:  Pro- 
foundly as  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  of  regard,  alike  for 
the  President  and  his  great  office,  must  be  stirred  by  the  wanton 
assault  of  yesterday,  let  there  be  no  hectic  excitement  or  hysteri- 
cal ebullitions  of  unrest  over  the  condition  of  affairs  to  which  the 
health  of  the  President  bears  a  merely  sentimental  relation."  — 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    SPEECH    IN    BUFFALO. 

'THK  President's  address  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
■*■  grounds  the  day  before  the  assault  was  made  upon  his 
life  is  given  a  new  significance  by  the  tragedy  that  followed  its 
utterance.  The  press  comment  that  greeted  what  was  regarded 
as  an  unusually  important  and  significant  utterance  on  commer- 
cial problems  is  merged  in  sentiments  expressing  the  gravest 
solicitude  for  the  President's  life. 

The  President's  speech,  which  is  viewed  as  an  exceptionally 
felicitous  one  by  papers  of  every  political  hue,  was  devoted  in 
large  part  to  the  growing  magnitude  of  American  commerce  and 
the  necessity  of  trade  reciprocity.     He  said  : 

"Our  capacity  to  produce  has  developed  so  enormously  and  our 
products  have  so  multiplied  that  the  problem  of  more  markets  re- 
quires our  urgent  and  immediate  attention.  Only  a  broad  and 
enlightened  policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will 
get  more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  business  energy  and  gain 
we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the  future,  strengthening  the  weak 
places  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  systems,  that  we  may 
be  ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our 
home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing 
surplus.  A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  healthful 
growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  se- 
curity that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  noth- 
ing. If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best  for  us 
or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take  from  our  cus- 
tomers such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
our  wonderful  industrial  development  under  the  domestic  policy 
now  firmly  established.  What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic 
consumption  must  have  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must  be  re- 
lieved through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  sell  everywhere 
we  can  and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and 
productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  demand  for  home  labor. 
The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars 
are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good-will  and  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

"If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed,  for 
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revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad  ?  " 

The  President's  remarks  are  regarded  in  many  quarters  as 
marking  a  very  important  departure  from  views  previously  held 
by  him.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  declares  that  his  speech  was 
"a  frank  and  unreserved  confession  that  the  country  has  out- 
grown its  Chinese-wall  tariff  policy,"  and  thinks  his  utterances 
"amazing"  when  it  is  considered  that  they  emanated  from  "the 
statesman  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  McKinley  tariff 
act."  "If,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  McKinley  had  given  utterance 
to  such  opinions,"  adds  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  "he  would 
have  been  denounced  as  an  heretical  free-trader,  desirous  of 
breaking  down  the  national  system  under  which  alone  American 
industry  had  and  could  prosper."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  a  stanch  Free-Trade  advocate,  finds  it  most  gratifying 
to  note  the  broadening  of  the  President's  policy,  and  holds  that 
his  attitude  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  his  former  stand. 
It  says : 

"It  is  quite  admissible  for  anybody  to  say  that  the  times  have 
changed,  and  that  we  should  change  with  them  ;  that  the  policy 
of  restriction  and  exclusiveness  which  was  proper  a  dozen  years 
ago  is  no  longer  desirable  ;  that  a  system  which  was  intended 
to  build  up  certain  manufactures  by  tariffs,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  in  the  world's  markets,  is  neither  justifiable  nor  profit- 
able after  the  manufacturers  have  proved  their  ability  to  under- 
sell foreigners  in  foreign  markets.   ...... 

"It  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  Mr.  McKinley  to  say  that  he 
has  learned  much  respecting  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  concerning 
the  coinage  of  silver,  since  1890,  when  he  suppported  the  Sher- 
man bill  as  the  nearest  approach  to  free  coinage  that  was  then 
possible.  Even  Solon  said  that  he  learned  as  he  grew  older,  and 
this  privilege  must  be  conceded  also  to  great  men  of  the  present 
day. " 

Even  the  Protectionist  papers  commend  the  utterance  of  the 
President.  For  example,  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  says  that 
the  President  has  adopted  the  "ultra-Protectionist"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "reciprocity,",  and  that  he  "stands  on  this  sub- 
ject where  all  Republican  Presidents  have  stood  since  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  in  1885,  negotiated  the  Spanish  and  San  Domingau 
treaties,  and  thereby  inaugurated  the  reciprocity  policy." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  )says: 
I 

"Nothing  can  stop  the  movement  for  an  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  policy  with  respect  to  our  trade  relations.  It  is  only  ig- 
norance which  prompts  the  Chinese  tariff  organs  to  try  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  demand  for  reciprocity  is  fraught  with 
peril  to  American  trade  or  to  American  manufactures,  A  suffi- 
cient commentary  on  so  weird  a  notion  is  found  in  the  action  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  In  accordance  with 
instructions  given  at  the  national  convention,  held  last  spring, 
the  executive  committee  met  in  this  city  recently  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  calling  a  reciprocity  convention.  The  decision  in 
favor  of  the  convention  was  unanimous,  and  of  the  1,200  leading 
manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  compose 
the  National  Association,  practically  all  had  given  their  approval 
to  the  reciprocity  meeting,  which  will  be  held  this  fall  in  some 
Western  or  Southern  city  not  yet  chosen." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  too,  thinks  that  added  signifi- 
cance is  given  to  the  President's  utterance  by  the  action  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  This  is  a  timely  move," 
it  says  ;  "it  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  people  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  President,  who  doubtless  will  urge  upon  Con- 
gress next  winter  the  salutary  policy  which  he  outlined  and 
which  Congress  should  adopt  speedily." 

Some  of  the  English  papers  affect  to  see  in  the  President's  ad- 
dress a  purpose  of  hostility  to  European  Powers  and  a  disposition 
to  carry  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  an  extreme.  This  interpretation, 
declares  the  New  York   Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.,),  has  no 


basis  in  fact.  The  speech  was  rather,  it  maintains,  "a  temper- 
ate and  concilatory  response  to  the  schemes  of  Count  Goluchow- 
ski  and  the  defiant  attitude  of  continental  journals.  They  had 
represented  the  United  States  as  a  dog  in  the  manger  ;  the  Presi- 
dent now  assures  them  that  Americans  must  repudiate  the  notion 
that  they  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing. 
He  has  called  the  commercial  hostility  of  Europe  to  take  counsel 
with  him  in  order  to  avert  a  tariff  war." 


PURCHASING  THE   DANISH    WEST   INDIES. 

\  CCORD1NG  to  a  despatch  (neither  confirmed  nor  denied 
**■  officially)  from  Copenhagen,  the  new  Danish  ministry  has 
"finally  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  United  States"  for  the 
three  "West  Indian  islands,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  these  islands  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  nearly  forty  years.  The  price  for  which  the  islands  are 
to  be  bought  is,  it  is  said,  $4,480,000,  and  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment stipulates  that,  if  the  transfer  be   made,  the  inhabitants 


IT'S  BETTER  TO  BUY  THEM  THAN  TO  FIGHT  FOR  THEM. 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

shall  enjoy  free  trade  with  this  country  and  become  full-fledged 
citizens.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  of  the  trans- 
action : 

"The  Danish  islands  have  no  real  commercial  value  to  us. 
Their  population  numbers  only  32,000,  and  the  entire  area  of  the 
three  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  is  only  132 
square  miles.  But  St.  Thomas  possesses  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors in  the  West  Indies.  In  other  hands  than  ours  it  must  be  a 
constant  menace  to  our  safety — a  menace  that  will  become  great- 
er when  we  build  the  interoceanic  canal.  Altho  $4,480,000,  the 
price  asked  by  Denmark,  may  appear  too  high  for  an  unprofitable 
piece  of  territory,  when  the  strategic  value  of  the  islands  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  folly  to  haggle  over  the  precise  terms  of 
the  bargain. 

"We  have  already  safeguarded  our  interests  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  With  the  Danish  West  Indies  in  our  possession  we  will 
have  greatly  extended  and  strengthened  our  coast  fortifications. 
As  opportunity  presents  itself  we  should  work  out  this  policy  to 
its  logical  conclusion  and  secure  control  of  every  naval  base  and 
port  of  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  our  shores.  Not  that  there  is 
immediate  prospect  of  our  being  attacked,  but  should  attack 
come  we  must  be  prepared  to  render  it  as  little  formidable  as 
possible.  By  physical  location  all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indian 
seas  are  appurtenant  to  the  United  States.  They  are  our  natu- 
ral outposts.  Without  them  we  are  exposed  to  assault  by  any 
enemy  that  may  arise.     Reason  and  prudence  bid  us  take  them 
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over  by  purchase  or  peaceable  cession   as  fast  as  their  present 
owners  can  be  induced  to  part  with  them." 

" Except  for  strategic  purposes,"  observes  the  Baltimore  Sim 
also,  " it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Danish  West  Indies  are  worth 
even  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar.  They  have  paid  little  revenue 
into  the  treasury  of  Denmark — not  nearly  enough  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  government  of  the  islands."  The  New  York  Suti, 
however,  thinks  that  in  time  the  islands  will  become  a  commer- 
cial asset,  and  declares  : 

"  In  the  time  of  sailing  craft,  St.  Thomas  was  the  main  entrepot 
of  European  trade  with  the  Antilles,  the  haven  in  which  mer- 
chant fleets  assembled  to  wait  for  their  convoys,  and  the  princi- 
pal port  of  call  in  West  Indian  waters.  Not  only,  however,  will 
St.  Thomas  and  the  sister  islands  of  Santa  Croix  and  St.  John 
be  eminently  useful  to  us  from  their  proximity  to  one  of  the 
great  trade  routes  of  the  world  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that,  under 
the  American  flag,  they  will  recover  their  former  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  be  what  they  once  were,  self-supporting,  if  not 
actual  producers  of  revenue  for  the  mother  country.  St.  Thomas, 
the  soil  of  which  is  relatively  poor,  used  to  be  covered  with  su- 
gar plantations,  and  in  Santa  Croix,  even  now,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  the  industry,  a  good  deal  of  sugar-cane  is 
grown 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  white  residents,  being  accustomed 
to  self-government,  will  make  excellent  citizens,  and  they,  on 
their  part,  fully  understand  how  much  they  have  to  gain  from 
the  free  access  of  their  native  sugar  to  the  American  market. 
We  have,  in  fine,  reason  to  believe  that,  under  American  aus- 
pices, the  port  of  Charlotte  Amalie  or  St.  Thomas  will  again 
become  the  emporium  of  West  Indian  trade." 


A    PLEA    FOR   THE    DISMEMBERMENT   OF 

TURKEY. 

THE  renewed  prominence  that  is  being  given  to  Turkish 
affairs  by  the  failure  of  the  Sultan  to  meet  his  financial 
obligations  to  France,  following  closely  upon  the  strained  rela- 
tions existing  until  recently  between  this  country  and  the  Otto- 
man empire,  has  revived  in  many  quarters  the  demand  for  the 
entire  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  "The  Turk  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  go,  as  an  obstruction  to  civilization,"  remarks 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  which  further  expresses  the  hope  that 
Abdul  Hamid  may  be  the  last  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  The 
St.  Louis  C 'lobe-Democrat 'adds: 

"Turkey  is  staggering  under  loads  of  debts  which  are  becom- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  every  year,      liven  if  the  Sultan  had  the 


disposition  to  meet  his  obligations,  he  lacks  the  power.  His 
crimes,  as  shown  by  the  massacres  which  are  periodically  report- 
ed from  Armenia  and  other  portions  of  his  domain,  still  continue 
without  material  interruption.  Nothing  except  the  asinine  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  of  the  great  nations  prevents  the  settlement 
o|  the  Turkish  question  in  the  only  way  that  it  ever  can  be  set- 
tled, and  that  is  by  driving  the  Turk  into  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
and  keeping  him  there.  Throughout  all  the  centuries  of  his 
cupation  >>\  a  section  of  Southeastern  Europe  the  Turk  has  sim- 
ply camped  there.  In  the  midst  of  civilization  he  remains  a  sav- 
age. He  is  still,  throughout  all  the  ages  which  have  passed 
since  his  conquest  of  Constantinople,  an  alien  and  an  invader. 
His  hand  is  against  every  man  among  his  neighbors,  and  every 
man's  hand  ought  to  be  against  him.  In  the  present  era  of  good 
feeling  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe  the  removal  of  the 
Turk  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  peaceful  diplomacy. 
It  should  be  possible  in  looi  to  correct  the  mistake  made  by  Alex- 
ander at  Tilsit  in  1S07.  and  to  pack  the  Turk  back  into  Asia." 

In  similar  vein,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  declares  its  belief 
that  the  growing  power  of  Russia  and  the  newrealinement  of  the 
European  Powers  is  inevitably  paving  the  way  for  Turkey's  dis- 
memberment. The  old  balance  of  power  between  European 
countries  has  been  destroyed,  it  says,  and  Russia's  ambitions 
are  stretching  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Sultan.      It  continues 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  the  Turk  is  imminent. 
There  are  but  three  courses  open  to  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  : 

"  1.    Allow  Russia  to  seize  the  empire. 

"2.  Extend  the  authority  of  Greece  over  the  Turkish  empire, 
thus  maintaining  the  present  balance  ;  or, 

"3.  General  European  war,  the  result  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee. 

"The  situation  is  grave  indeed,  and  the  coming  conflict  is  but 
a  matter  of  time." 


DAMK  Et/ROPA  :  "Now,  boys,  don't  all  speak  for  the  wishbone." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A    Proposed    Civic   Object-Lesson.— An  interesting 

resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  the  Philadelphia 
architect,  at  the  recent  session  of  the  American  League  of  Civic 
Improvement  in  Buffalo,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  petitioning 
the  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  make  provision 
for  an  exhibit  that  shall  represent "  municipal  art  and  the  science 
of  modern  city  making."     Says  the  Boston  Herald : 

"Such  an  idea,  if  developed  to  its  full  and  easily  practicable 
possibilities,  would  create  at  St.  Louis  an  exhibition  within  an 
exhibition,  a  sort  of  civic  Midway  ITaisance  upon  a  scale  large 
enough  to  illustrate  modern  city  making  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  its  phases.  A  large  section  of  the  ground  would  have  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  if  the  idea  is  to  be  adequately  carried 
out.  There  would  be  a  Civic  Arts  building  for  exhibiting  repre- 
sentations of  notable  municipal  improvements,  including  models, 
plans,  maps,  and  photographs — the  models  to  show  in  plaster,  or 
similar  material,  such  things  as  public  buildings,  bridges,  and 
artistic  street  equipments.  The  outdoor  section  should  be  de- 
voted to  representation  of  ideal  city  streets  and  public  places, 
with  opportunities  for  street  pageantry,  for  showing  street-light- 
ing methods,  with  types  of  the  best  designs  for  lamp-posts  as 
employed  in  European  cities  ;  systems  of  sanitation;  the  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  formal  areas  in  congested  centers,  in- 
cluding the  intelligent  grouping  of  public  utilities;  cominend- 
ably  legitimate  and  inoffensive  ways  of  providing  public  adver- 
tising, both  for  daylight  and  night-time  purposes  ;  and  a  showing 
of  the  proper  architectural  and  decorative  accessories  for  parks 
and  other  departments  of  municipal  organization.  There  should 
also  be  a  civic  bureau  of  information  and  a  library  for  all  man- 
ner of  statistics,  reports,  and   other  data   made  easv  of  access 

"Such  a  feature,"  remarks  the  Boston  J I  era  1,1.  further,  "would 
furnish  object-lessons  for  civic  progress  whose  infl  good 

would  be  inestimable."  The  Rochester  Post-Express  believes 
that  if  this  opportunity  is  embraced,  there  may  come  from  the 
West  "the  most  notable  artistic  impetus,  measured  by  practical 
results,  that  the  United  States  lias  ever  had." 
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THE     "COLUMBIA"      TO 
DEFEND   THE   CUP. 

THE  decision  of  the  committee 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
to  designate  the  Columbia  as  the 
defender    for  the  second   time   of 
the   America 's  cup,  in  the  forth- 
coming  international  yacht  races, 
has    occasioned     no 
great    surprise.     In 
the   recent    contests 
between  the  Colum- 
bia    and    the    new 
sloop,    Consti- 
t  it  t  ion,  the 
record   of   the 
latter  boat 
was   very    er- 
ratic ;  and  al- 
tho  she  made 


daring  that  a  wrong  choice  has  been  made  and 
in  calling  for   a  reversal  of  the  decision.     "It 
can  not  be  said,"  contends  Tiie  Sun,  "that  the 
committee  which  has  chosen  the  Columbia  has 
done  everything  possible  to  make  certain  which 
is  the  better  boat.  .  .  .   The  Columbia  has  been 
chosen  when  at  her  best,  while  the  Constitution 
was  at  her  worst.    To  improve  the  boat  selected 
is  morally  impossible.    That  the  other  would  be 
improved  was  a  moral  cer- 
tainty."    In    quite    an    op- 
posite strain,    the  Philadel- 
phia Record  says : 

"It goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that 
the  fullest 
measure  of 
public  confi- 
dence and 
support  will 
be    accorded 
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a  good  showing  in  the  earlier  contests,  she  has  of  late  been  get- 
ting slower  and  slower  and   lost   both  of  the  formal  trial  races. 
"The  unprecedented   has  happened   in  America's  cup  history," 
remarks  the   New  York  Press,  "and   a  defender  will  be  called 
upon   to  answer  a  second  challenge. 
This    is   indeed    a    singular    reversal 
of  conditions   from  the  beginning  of 
the    trial    season,     when    it    seemed 
that  the  Shamrock    J  I.,  and  not  the 
Constitution,    would    have    to    yield 
the  palm  to  her  predecessor. "    "  There 
can   be   no  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  committee    in    selecting    the    ( 
/umbia,"     adds    the    Boston    Trans- 
cript;   "had   the    Constitution   been 
selected  and  lost  the  cup  in  the  races, 
universal  condemnation  would   have 
been   the   portion  of    the  committee. 
Furthermore,  the  Columbia  is  better 
now  than  she  was  in  the  yacht  races  — 

two  years  ago,  as  a  yacht  almost  in- 
variably improves  in  her  second  sea- 
son and  becomes  trained  to  the  work 
which  she  is  called  upon  to  do."    The 

Copyright  James  Burton,  New  York, 
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to  the  old  cup  defender  in  her  renewed  position  of  primacy.     The 
challenge    committee — albeit    perhaps     unwittingly — has    made 
an    immensely  popular  selection    in   conferring  upon    Columbia 
the  unprecedented  honor  of  defending  the  cup  for  two  series  in  suc- 
cession.   Knowing  that  it  is  clearly  America's  best  against  Eng- 
land's best,  the  people  will  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  successive  races  far 
keener  than  could  have  been  aroused 
by  any  closely  circumscribed  syndi- 


cate enterprise  projected  into  the 
world  of  sport.  The  popular  feeling 
of  unconcern  as  to  the  future  dis- 
posal of  the  America  cup,  so  unmis- 
takably evinced  during  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  new  boat's  sponsors  to 
crowd  Columbia  to  the  rear,  will  be 
displaced  by  a  sentiment  of  genuine 
popular  interest  and  sound  sporting 
enthusiasm.  Weather  permitting, 
the  forthcoming  contests  between 
Shamrock  II.  and  Columbia  off 
Sandy  Hook  should  prove  the  most 
exciting,  most  closely  contested,  and 
most  thoroughly  representative  of 
national  and  international  spirit  that 
have  been  witnessed  since  British 
pride  impelled  British  yachtsmen  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  on  cup-hunting  ex- 
peditions." 
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THE    PRINCIPALS    IN    NEW   YORK'S    POLICE   SCANDAL. 


POLICE   CORRUPTION     IN     NEW    YORK    AGAIN. 

THE  continued  charges  of  police  corruption  in  New  York,  and 
the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  police  captains,  wardmen, 

and  policemen  continue  to  supply  a  prominent  topic  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  will  undoubtedly  furnish  a  leading  feature  in  the 
anti-Tammany  campaign  this  fall.  The  Whitney-Dillon  disclo- 
sures of  an  organized  "tipping"  system  to  disorderly  resorts 
through  the  medium  of  Police  Headquarters  ;  the  indictment  and 
sentence  to  rive  years'  imprisonment  of  Wardman  Bissert,  and 
the  subsequent  indictment  of  his  superior.  Captain  Diamond, 
each  for  complicity  in  the  protection  of  a  disorderly  house ;  the 
discovery  of  Captain  Gannon  in  a  disorderly  resort  which  he  had 
been  vainly  petitioned  by  the  residents  of  his  district  to  suppress  ; 
the  revolt  of  Policeman  O'Neil,  who  accused  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Devery  to  his  face  of  countenancing  a  system  of  "shake- 
downs," by  which  privileges  are  purchased  in  the  apportionment 
of  police  work  ;  and  the  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association, 
addressed  to  Commissioner  Murphy,  against  the  corruption  ami 
incompetency  of  the  force,  have  formed  a  serial  story  of  the  most 
sensational  kind  which  has  called  forth  denunciations  in  the 
most  scathing  terms  from  the  New  York  newspapers.  Even  the 
Democratic  papers  join  with  the  Republican  press  in  their  in- 
dictment of  policy  inefficiency.  The  New  York  Journal  (Dem,) 
clamors  for  the  removal  of  Deputy  Commissioner  Devery  and 
his  fellow  officials,  declaring  that  "exposure  has  followed  expo- 
sure until  impudence  itself  is  abashed,"  and  that  "there  can  be 
no  longer  a  pretence  that  the  police  department  of  New  York 
represents  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  guardianship  of  order,  or 
anything  else  but  open,  shameless  partnership  with  vice  and 
crime."     The  New  York   World  (Dem.  )  says  : 

'Devery  has  come  to  regard  the  7,000  policemen  as  incapable 
of  making  a  stand  against  the  autocratic  power  with  which  the 
law  and  the  ring  clothe  him.  They  have  been  used  as  'beaters- 
in  '  for  the  vile  revenues  from  the  dives.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed in  all  of  the  scores  of  disgraceful  ways  in  which  govern- 
ment 'for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time  '  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
force  or  a  show  of  force.  And  finally,  they  have  themselves 
been  robbed  by  their  superiors,  robbed  by  the  politicians,  made 
to  pay  for  transfers  and  assignments,  savagely  punished  on 
charges  of    insubordination  '  if  they  resisted. 

"To  the  onlooker  the  spectacle  of  so  many  men — intelligent, 
brave,    and    naturally    honest — submitting  without    a    murmur 
would  have  been  incredible  did  he  not  realize  the  enormous  pow- 
er of  the  inside  ring." 

Foremost  in  the  prosecution  of  the  accused  officials  have  been 
District  Attorney  Philbin,  whom  ex-Governor  Roosevelt  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Mr.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner;  Justice  Jerome,  who  has 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  recent  "raids  "  on  disorderly  re- 
sorts ;  and  Frank  Moss,  former  president  of  the  board  of  New 
York  police  commissioners  and  the  counsel  for  the  Society  for  the 


Prevention  of  Crime.  Mr.  Moss  characterizes  the  metropolitan 
police  force  as  an  agency  whose  chief  function  seems  to  be  that 
of  "providing  political  funds  and  enriching  politicians."  "Its 
degeneration,"  he  says,  writing  in  Collier's  Weekly  (September 
7),  "has  progressed  so  far  that  it  has  alliances  not  only  with 
liquor  sellers  and  gamblers,  but  also  with  procurers,  thieves, 
highwaymen,  swindlers,  and  many  other  criminals.  With  its 
increase  of  power  there  have  come  an  arrogance  and  brutality 
that  have  made  decent  people  in  many  districts  dread  the  police- 
men." In  considering  the  question  of  how  present  evils  may  be 
remedied,  Mr.  Moss  says  : 

"While  the  control  of  the  police  department  remains  a  chief 
function  of  the  dominant  party  in  our  municipal  politics  we  can 
not  look  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature  for  relief  from  corruption. 
The  supreme  duty  of  the  people  in  this  crisis  is  to  put  the  police 
department  into  the  hands  of  an  administration  that  will  dis- 
solve all  social,  political,  and  financial  alliances  between  it  and 
criminals,  and  that  will  administer  it  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  all  the  people  without  reference  to  their  political  ere-. 
A  majority  of  the  policemen  would  welcome  such  control. 

"There  are  three  points  in  which  the  present  law  should  be 
improved:  {a)  The  governor's  power  to  remove  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  should  be  abolished  ;  [b)  the  power  of  the  CO 
to  review  and  reverse  the  dismissal  of  policemen  from  the  force 
should  be  removed  or  curtailed;  (c)  under  the  present  corrupt 
conditions,  the  commissioner  should  be  enabled  to  use  a  limited 
outside  secret  service." 

In  brief,  Mr.  Moss  maintains  that  nothing  vital  can  be  accom- 
plished until  the  present  " venal  administration  "  is  overthrown 
root  and  branch  ;  and  then  the  city  officials  must  be  given  un- 
qualified home  rule  to  work  out  their  own  problem. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

So  far  the  lynchers  have  not  used  the  ax.     They  prefer  the  stake  to  the 
chops.—  The  Detroit  Jo  urn, it. 

Tni     Sultan   of  Turkey    is  no  diplomat.       lie   can't   lie   without    being 
caught.—  The  Boston  Journal. 

Manila  is  to  have  trolley  lines.  This  is  a  surer  way  of  killing  the  insur- 
gents.— 'The  Baltimore  American. 

Some  persons  are  thinking  that  after  the  inquiry  Admiral  Cervera  may 
figure  as  the  real  hero  ot  Santiago.—  The  Washington  Star. 

A  NEW  JERSEY  man  stole  part  of  a  railroad  bed  without  doinj  it  via 
Wall  Street.    Of  course,  he  was  arrested.   -  The  Baltimore  Am*  > 

Till    people  of  Mississippi  have  just  refused  to  send  an  ex-convict  to   the 
legislature.      Perhaps  they    want    to  give   him   a   chance   to    r< 
Atlanta  Journal. 

"  IT  takesa  brave  man  to  be  a  policeman,"  said  the  New  York  taxpayer. 
"It  does,"  answered  the  reformer  :  "on  the  theory  that  cons 

make  cowards  of  us  all."  ~  Tue  Washington  Star. 

According  to  a  contemporary,  Germany  is  just  aching  to  s  tble 

with   the  United   States.      Germany    would  ache  much    wors 
trouble  got  under  way.— The  Kanas  City  Journal. 

IN  trying  to  break  into  the  international  yacht  race  Mr.  Lawson  contin- 
ues to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way  of  every  third-party 
movement  in  this  country.      The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS  A    REVIVAL   OF   THE    IRISH   TONGUE 
PROBABLE? 

AT  the  convention  of  the  Gaelic  League  of  America  in  Chi- 
cago the  week  before  last,  pleas  for  the  study  of  Irish 
music  and  Irish  history  were  presented  by  several  speakers,  one 
of  whom  said  : 

"In  a  few  years  Ireland  will  be  a  bilingual  country.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  will  be  employed  only  for  trade  and  business, 
while  the  mother  tongue  will  be  the  language  for  social  uses. 
The  Welsh  speak  two  languages;  the  Irish  shall  do  so." 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  according  to  The  Irish  World,  has  said 
recently  that  the  names  of  the  streets  now  being  put  up  in 
Dublin  are  in  Irish  and  in  Gaelic  characters,  that  the  school- 
boys in  that  city  salute  one  another  in  the  national  tongue,  and 
that  priests  and  people  are  lending  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
restoration  of  the  old  language.  The  Irish  World  reports  also 
a  speech  of  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller,  of  Youghal,  in  Munster 
County,  Ireland,  which  describes  the  Gaelic  revival  as  "a  splen- 
did revolution,"  saying: 

"  In  olden  times,  when  an  Irish  clan  was  sorely  pressed  by  the 
invader,  they  claimed  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  tribe  by  asking 
help  for  the  sake  of  the  old  tongue  of  the  Gael,  and  so  that  mighty 
gathering  had  come  to  give  support  and  countenance  to  the  ef- 
forts that  were  being  made  everywhere  through  the  land  for  the 
revival  of  the  Irish  language  and  to  register  a  vow  that,  tho  the 
invader  had  deprived  them  of  many  things,  their  native  language 
should  never  die.  He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
Irish  men  and  women  would  once  more  think  in  Irish,  speak 
Irish,  read  and  write  Irish,  and,  if  he  might  say  so,  dance  in 
Irish  also.  What  a  splendid  revolution  it  would  be,  and  how 
worthy  of  their  old  race,  if  they  could  eliminate  from  their  midst 
those  wretched  amusements  in  the  shape  of  fast  dances,  those 
foreign  importations  that  were  alike  repugnant  to  Irish  decency 
and  Irish  feeling.  In  that  parish  of  Youghal  they  had  five  Cath- 
olic schools  in  every  one  of  which  the  Irish  language  was 
taught." 

The  editorial  comment  of  The  Irish  World  (August  10)  is  as 
follows  : 

"This  work  on  behalf  of  the  national  language  of  Ireland 
means  a  great  deal.  The  more  we  study  its  significance  the 
more  we  shall  recognize  its  importance  in  many  ways.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  Irish  tongue  will  come  the  restoration  of  Irish 
idea--.  Through  the  medium  of  the  English  language  men  have 
come  to  imbibe  English  ideas.  Large  numbers  of  the  Irish  are 
half  Anglicized.  Even  men  who  imagine  themselves  Irish  Na- 
tionalists, many  of  them,  take  Anglicized  views  of  things.  With 
the  restoration  of  the  Irish  language  will  come  an  Irish  literature, 
Irish  ii  usic,  Irish  danci  sh  games,  Irish  customs,  Irish  sto- 

ries. With  the  coming  of  all  these  things  (with  the  Irish  church 
preaching  to  Irish  congregations  in  the  language  of  Patrick  and 
Columba)  there  will  be  an  Irish  Ireland.  Then  Ireland  will  be 
truly  a  nation,  with  all  the  notes  of  a  nation,  distinct  and  apart 
from  all  others;  and.  therefore,  dressed  in  her  own  individu- 
ality, she  will  be  respected  by  all  others,  who  now  fail  to  recog- 
nize her,  or  know  her  only  as  a  sort  of  Anglicized  annex  of 
England." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  sees  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary  sig- 
nificance in  the  Gaelic  revival ,  and  says  (August  28)  : 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  the  i'  vhich  have  led  the  Irish 

to  undertake  the  study  of  their  ancient  language.  There  is  111 
the  first  place  the  instinctive  love  for  what  is  one's  own  and  for 
what,  besides,  is  beautiful.  That  the  Gaelic  is  beautiful  no 
one  who  knows  it  denies.  It  is  said  to  he  peculiarly  well  adapt 
ed  to  the  conveying  of  emotional  and  religious  sentiment,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  one  often  hears  quoted  the  saying  of  one  of 
the    Dukes  of  Argyll  that  to   address   his  sovereign  he   would 


choose  English,  to  address  the  lady  of  his  affections,  French,  but 
to  address  his  God,  Gaelic.  But  it  is  not  only  regard  and  affec- 
tion for  the  past  that  commends  the  study  of  Irish.  .  .  .  The  re- 
vival of  a  national  language  is  the  forging  of  a  national  weapo« 
for  use  against  what  Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell  calls  'poisonous 
English  literature'  and  the  'ubiquitous,  soulless  Saxon.'  It  is 
supposed,  and  reasonably,  that  nothing  could  do  more  to  sepa- 
rate England  and  Ireland  than  a  diversity  of  tongues.  ...  If 
the  Irish  people,  as  a  whole,  spoke  Irish  the  result  would  be,  of 
course,  that  the  Englishman  would  seem  more  than  ever  before 
a  stranger  and  an  alien,  while  his  government  would  assume  stilt 
more  strongly  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  outcome 
of  the  matter  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  the  Gaelic  revi- 
val has  more  than  its  antiquarian  aspect.     It  is  a  political  force." 


THE    PASSING   OF   COMIC   OPERA. 

EDMOND  AUDRAN,  composer  of .  "Olivette "  and  "The 
Mascotte,"  died  a  few  days  ago,  and  his  passing  away 
furnishes  occasion  for  comment  upon  the  thriving  condition  of 
musical  comedy  as  contrasted  with  the  departed  popularity  of 
that  class'of  genuine  light  opera  with  which  Audran's  name  is 
identified.  A  writer  in  The  Anglo- American  (August)  calls 
attention  to  this  contrast.  Musical  comedy  both  in  England  and 
America  seems  now  to  stand  and  to  have  stood  for  some  time 
past  in  the  first  rank  of  successes  scored  in  the  realm  of  things 
theatrical.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  as  similar  as  musical  comedy  is 
to  comic  opera,  the  former  seems  to  be  growing  in  popular  favor 
while  of  the  latter  there  is  a  growing  popular  abandonment. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  regrets  the  passing  of  comic  opera  in  this 
wise  : 

"The  school  of  which  Audran  was  a  shining  light  is  as  dead  as 
Caesar's  ghost.  In  its  plaee  has  come  in  either  farce  comedy, 
dominated  by  a  group  of  knockabout  comedians,  with  vulgar  in- 
anity substituted  for  wit,  and  music  tinkling  like  tunes  played 
upon  a  banjo,  or  else  a  spectacle  with  the  stage  filled  with  hand- 
some women  against  a  background  of  showy  scenery,  with  an  inci- 
dental comedian  and  several  incidental  dancers,  and  some  music 
of  about  the  same  quality  as  that  which  accompanies  the  knock- 
about comedian.  The  change  is  not  for  the  better,  and  the  death 
of  Audran  serves  to  show  what  a  distance  we  have  gone  along 
the  road  to  commonplace  since  the  days  when  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van were  in  their  prime  in  London.  They  made  what  had  been 
merely  an  amusement  into  an  art  form  without  destroying  its 
entertaining  qualities.  They  proved  the  possibility  of  stage 
wit  without  grossness  and  of  charming  stage  pictures  without 
tights." 

Speaking  of  Audran's  art,  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  (August 
29)  says  that  while  his  music  is  not  so  sparkling  or  so  original 
as  that  of  Offenbach,  nor  so  graceful  and  refined  as  that  of 
Lecocq,  nor  so  popular  as  that  of  Planquette,  yet  he  received 
less  than  his  due  share  of  appreciation  because  at  the  time  he 
was  at  his  best  there  were  so  many  others  who,  even  more  suc- 
cessfully than  he,  were  supplying  the  operatic  stage  with  now 
almost  forgotten  masterpieces: 

"Strauss,  with  his  'Merry  War  '  and  his 'Prince  Methuselem  '  ; 
Suppe,  with  his  '  Boccaccio  '  and  his  '  Fatinitza '  ;  Genee,  witk 
his  'Sea  Cadet';  Millocker,  with  his  'Beggar  Student'  and 
'  Burgomaster,'  were  all  in  active  production,  were  all  furnishing 
the  street  organs  with  new  themes  and  the  public  with  fresh  en- 
tertainment, while  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  with  the  triumphant 
production  of  'Pinafore,'  had  just  entered  upon  that  remarkable 
series  of  productions  which  wrought  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the 
public  taste  and  in  the  musical  world.  Among  these  Audran  had 
his  place,  but  it  was  not  the  largest  place,  nor  did  he  hold  it  the 
longest.  Fashions  change  in  music  as  in  other  things,  and  pres- 
ently the  public  which  had  been  laughing  at  the  ditty  of  the 
whale  and  had  been  applauding  and  encoring  the  turkey-gobble 
duet  had  turned  its  attention  in  other  directions." 
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A   RECENT   PORTRAIT  OF  IBSKN. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF    IBSEN. 

FRESH  editions  of  several  of  Ibsen's  works  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  very  recently  a  translation  of  "The 
League  of  Life,"  has  been  imported  and  published  by  an  Ameri- 
can house.  Of  late,  too,  in  journals  of  literary  criticism,  here 
and  abroad,  estimates  of  Ibsen's  past  and  present  influence  arc- 
being'  made  with  a 
degree  of  emotion 
that  r  e  c  a  1 1  s  the 
feeling  of  a  few 
years  ago  when  the 
playwright's  very 
n  a  m  e  was  a  war- 
cry.  One  view  of 
the  man  and  his 
work  as  "a  re- 
former "  is  given  in 
London  Literature 
(August  17)  : 

"  What  seemed  so 
impossible  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of 
the  Norwegian 
dramatist  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago  has 
come  to  pass.  Ibsen 
was  branded  here 
[in  England],  as  in 
Germany  a  n  d  i  n 
Scandinavia,  as  an  utterly  despicable  writer  ;  but  time  proves, 
as  Disraeli  once  wrote,  that  worthless  people  are  often  merely 
people  worth  knowing.  Without  any  intention  or  wish  to  'sedu- 
lously ape  '  Ibsen,  many  European  playwrights,  including  our 
own,  have  been,  perhaps  unknowingly,  influenced  by  his  work. 
The  most  unlikely  people  in  the  world  have  been  touched  by  his 
far-reaching  genius.  Just  as,  in  a  sense,  Wagner  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  Mozart,  and  Ibsen  of  Scribe,  so  from  these  reform- 
ers have  sprung  schools  whose  methods  are  totally  different  but 
whose  spirit  is  traceable  to  the  once  abused  qualities  of  now  ac- 
cepted masters.  The  life  of  art  is  like  that ;  fastidious  classicism 
begets  the  large  and  independent  spirit  of  the  reformer,  and  the 
reformer  passes  on  his  work  to  a  race  who  water  down,  polish, 
cut,  reset,  exploit  his  principles,  and  make  them  possible  for  the 
service  of  an  always  conservative  majority.  One  must  remem- 
ber that  the  advocate  of  new  spiritual  modes  of  life,  who  employs 
as  his  method  of  regeneration  so  conventional  a  form  of  art  as 
that  of  the  dramatist,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  the  more  so  if, 
like  Ibsen,  he  is  obviously  angry  with  the  world  at  large  and  the 
ways  of  men,  and  unhesitatingly  insults  and  belabors  those 
whose  best  interests  he  has  at  heart.  Darwin  desired  to  popu- 
larize a  theory  which  the  vanity  of  humanity  made  very  unwel- 
come, but  he  approached  the  world  in  so  agreeable  a  Spirit  that 
converts  to  his  creed  were  abundant.  Ibsen,  whose  task  has  been 
infinitely  more  difficult  in  that  it  is  spiritual  instead  of  material, 
has  never  used  the  slightest  effort  to  conciliate  or  persuade. 
Many  questions  are  discussed  in  his  plays  which  the  world  thinks 
ate  better  dealt  with  in  camera  :  he  does  not,  therefore  on  to  the 
stage  they  go  ;  he  ruthlessly  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  ar.d  throws  in  the  face  of  mankind  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
sad  need  of  reforming — and  then  awaits  popularity.  A  reformer 
with  such  methods  is,  of  course,  extremely  unpleasant  to  all  who 
have  long  been  smiling  with  amiable  complacency  upon  things 
as  they  are.  but  that  little  difficulty  can  not  be  avoided,  and  the 
world  insists  on  advance  despite  the  fears  and  warnings  of  the 
easily  pleased.  Altlio  but  very  slightly  acknowledged,  a  reform 
in  playwriting  has  taken  place.  Our  dramatists  have  drunken 
"i  the  Ibsen  fount  potations  pottle-deep;  the  result  lias  been 
seen  in  many  plays  and  praised  by  some  who  once  considered 
the  master  little  better  than  an  egoist  anil  a  bungler,  a  gloomy 
sort  of  ghoul,  a  crazy,  cranky  being,  and  even  a  '  Norwegian 
pessimist  in  petto.'  whatever  that  may  mean.  Those  who  can 
now  see  good  in  plays  which,  perhaps  faintly,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently, show  the  broadening  and  invigorating  influence  of  Ibsen 
have  been  won  to  his  side  without   being  aware  of  the  cause.      A 


study  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist  has  induced  a  general  en- 
franchisement of  ideas  and  an  impetus  toward  a  considered  nat- 
uralism hitherto  foreign  to  our  stage.  .  .  .  What  Meredith  ac- 
complished in  fiction,  what  Whistler  did  for  portraiture,  Rodin 
for  sculpture,  Ibsen  has  wrought  for  the  drama." 

Dr.  Ibsen  has  been  the  cause  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fun 
in  other  writers.  English  authors  have  produced  -ome  amusing 
travesties  of  his  writings,  notably  Mr.  F.  Anstey  in  "Mr.  Punch's 
Pocket  Ibsen,"  made  funnier  by  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge.  But  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  one  of  Ibsen's  later  critics 
and  his  recent  bibliographer,  says:  "The  work  of  such  a  man  as 
Ibsen  is  all  the  better  for  parody  ;  if  we  can  laugh  at  some  of  his 
points  of  view  and  ridicule  an  occasional  absurdity,  we  can  all 
the  better  appreciate  his  greatness.  His  plays  must  be  seen 
from  all  sides  and  followed  with  heed  from  beginning  to  end." 
And  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  dramatic  critic  and  author  of  a  re- 
cent volume  on  "The  Stage  in  America,"  thinks  that  "the  neg- 
lect of  the  dress  of  beauty  is  what  makes  some  of  Ibsen's  plays 
rather  technical  experiments,  instructive  to  playwrights,  than 
forms  precious  to  humanity.  Just  as  there  are  poets'  poets,  s., 
there  are  dramatists'  dramatists  ;  and  of  these  Ibsen  isincontest- 
ably  the  greatest." 

The  sanity  and  soundness  of  Ibsen's  art  is  questioned  in  The 
Independent  (August  20.)  by  a  reviewer  who  says  : 

"The  test  of  art  is  its  sanity,  its  soundness.  Does  it  present 
life  so  that  the  human  mind  can  take  it  up  and  deal  witii  it  in  an 
orderly  way,  reasonably  and  with  satisfaction,  it  is  good  ait. 
Does  it  disturb,  perplex,  unsettle,  confound,  it  is  bad  art,  no 
matter  how  excellent  its  technology  and  workmanship.  But  this 
is  what  the  barbarian  can  not  understand.  Down  through  all  the 
successive  strata  of  his  unconscious  being  the  fatal  impulses  of  a 
material  atavism  stir  him  to  rake  over  the  refuse  and  rubbish  of 
creation  for  I  he  dead 
corruptible  matter 
that  breeds  infection 
and  decay. 

"If  we  were  asked 
to  specify  the  qual- 
ity which  Ibsen 
chiefly  lacks  for 
sanity  and  sound 
ness,  we  should  an- 
swer, in  the  approx- 
imate way  in  which 
alone  such  a  ques- 
tion can  be  answer- 
ed, the  .quality  of 
geniality,  the  sense 
of  mirth.  Of  the 
healthy  power  to 
laugh,  especially  at 
himself,  he  shows 
no  slightest  trace — 
none  of  that  '  tran- 
scendental irony, '  if 
you  please,  which 
would  lift  him  above 
his  own  work  to  an 
elevation  from 
which  he  might  take 
a  detached,  a  half- 
whimsical,  a  wholly 
sane  and  healthful 
view  of  himself. 
When  Thackeray, 
at  the  completion  of 
the  scene  between 
Rawdon       Crawley 

and  Lord  Steyne  in  'Vanity  fair,'  leaned  back  and  cleared  the 
atmosphere  by  exclaiming.  'That's  genius,  my  boy.'  he  assumed 
an  attitude  toward  himself  that  Ibsen  and  the  1  senites  seem 
utterly  incapable  of.  Xo  doubt  they  have  flattered  themselves 
often  enough  upon  their  genius,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that    the    saving   grace  ^i  'my  boy'    has   been   always  wanting. 


A  CAklCATURE   OF  IBSF  N 

Krom  the  Frontispiece,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridyc  to  "  Mr. 
1'uiH  h's  I'    1 ket    I 
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Could  any  one  capable  of  this  touch  have  made  that  nightmare 
world  of  lunacy  and  disease — '  Ich  weiss  uicht  ist  sie  ein  Toll- 
haus  oder  Krankenhaus  '  [I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  insane 
asylum  or  a  hospital — with  which  Ibsen's  name  is  identified,  and 
into  which  no  wholly  sane  or  healthy  babe  was  ever  born?  " 


DOES      LITERATURE      NEED     A     NEW 
PATRONAGE? 

THE  cry  for  the  revival  of  literary  patronage  has  been  raised 
in  certain  quarters.  The  commercialization  and  degrada- 
tion of  literary  art,  it  is  alleged,  have  made  honest  and  good 
work  impossible,  and  the  conscientious  artists  with  high  ideals 
must  be  rendered  independent  of  the  "  mob."  Opera,  the  theater, 
and  symphony  concerts  are  endowed,  and  could  not  remain  on  a 
high  plane  of  merit  without  state  or  private  patronage.  Why,  it 
is  asked,  should  not  literature  be  similarly  supported  and  eman- 
cipated from  the  influence  of  the  market?  A  writer  in  "The 
Contributors'  Club"  in  The  Atlantic  (August)  discusses  the 
question  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  modern  habit  to  sneer  at  the  relations  that  used  to 
exist  between  the  literary  man  and  his  patron.  We  are  told  of 
the  '  servility  '  of  writers  like  Horace  and  Erasmus  in  addressing 
natural  compliments  to  Maecenas  and  Henry  VIII.  Yet  the  situ- 
ation pleased  both  parties  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  it  had  certain 
merits  to  which  we  seem  rather  blind.  It  is  a  pregnant  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  supreme  critic  of  life,  if  not  of  letters,  '  He  who 
pleases  to  write  must  write  to  please.'  Were  it  not  better,  then, 
to  seek  to  please  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  taste  and  culture  than 
a  vast  rabble  who  demanded  so  many  million  pages  of  writing 
per  annum,  to  supply  a  mental  opiate  in  the  intervals  of  toiling, 
eating,  and  sleeping?  .  .  .  The  works  of  great  masters  like  Scott 
are  indeed  read  by  the  mob  ;  but  that  very  rarely  happens  while 
the  master  is  alive,  and  so  long  as  he  lives  he  is  discouraged  by 
financial  and  all  other  considerations  from  doing  his  best  work. 

"  The  results  reach  farther  than  may  at  first  appear.  The  pub- 
lic are  too  busy  to  hire  their  own  entertainers,  and  so  we  have  a 
special  class  of  men  called  publishers  and  editors,  who  are  indeed 
in  some  instances  endowed  with  literary  judgment,  but  far  oft- 
ener  exercise  the  functions  of  the  popular  showman  in  an  itiner- 
ant exhibition.  They  will  of  course  provide  the  ordinary  pro- 
gram,— the  theological  novel,  the  problem  play,  and  the 
humanitarian  poem  ;  and  they  will  probably  also  have  a  few 
freaks  to  amuse  more  volatile  minds, — short-haired  women  who 
write  of  other  worlds  than  ours,  long-haired  men  of  eccentric 
morals,  and  sexless  beings  whose  thoughts  run  on  nothing  but 
sex." 

The  editors  and  publishers,  the  writer  continues,  discourage 
artistic,  honest,  solid  work.  They  aim  to  please  the  mass,  and 
profit  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  few  writers  of  independent 
means  can  not  compete  with  the  "bread-winners"  and  hardly 
gain  public  attention.  What  is  the  remedy?  In  the  writer's 
words  .  "The  remedy  might  well  be  to  do  something  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  old  system  of  enlightened  patronage  ;  and' here 
is  a  chance  for  the  cultured  millionaire  to  subsidize  a  group  of 
publishers  and  editors,  who  may  be  able  to  look  to  other  matters 
besides  circulation." 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  the  Chicago  novelist  and  essayist  whose 
work  is  regarded  as  least  affected  by  the  commercial  spirit,  in  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  favors  the  revival  of  patron- 
age. The  hour,  he  says,  lias  come  for  the  advent  of  the  new 
patron,  who  is  to  be  different  from  the  old.     Mr.  Fuller  writes: 

"The  old-time  patron  of  music  was  an  Esterhazy  or  a  Liech- 
tenstein, who  maintained  his  own  orchestras  and  who  employed 
Mozarts  and  Haydns  for  his  own  private  delectation.  The 
modern  patron  of  music  is  a  Iligginson,  who,  while  employing 
an  orchestra,  yet  gives  the  public  free  access  to  it,  or  a  guaran- 
tor, who,  working  cooperatively,  renders  an  orchestra  a  continu- 
ing possibility  under  the  direction  of  its  own  chief.  The  old- 
fashioned  patrons  of  painting  were  the  Gonzagas  and  the 
Sforzas,  who  employed  Da  Vincis  and  Giulio  Romanos  to  fresco 
their  castles  and  palaces.     The  new-fashioned  patron  of  painting 


is  a  Marquand,  or  a  Hutchinson,  who  brings  home  canvases  from 
Paris  and  Germany  and  makes  them  accessible  to  the  public- 
through  loan  exhibitions  or  out-and-out  gifts.  In  other  words, 
the  new  patron  is  a  middleman — a  middleman  not  for  profit,  how- 
ever, but  for  credit,  a  middleman  who  has  philanthropically  re- 
solved that,  as  far  as  possible,  'mine'  shall  be  'thine.' 

"Now  this  is  just  the  sort  of  middleman  needed  in  these  par- 
lous day  by  literature.  What  we  want  is  the  millionaire  turned 
publisher." 

What  is  the  new  patron  to  do?  Mr.  Fuller  outlines  his  func- 
tion as  follows : 

"I  do  not  fancy  this  new  patron  of  literature  as  merely  the  fis- 
cal agent  and  '  angel, '  however  generous  and  altruistic,  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  publishers  and  editors.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  look  after  other  matters  besides  sales 
and  circulation  ;  it  is  that  he  is  to  look  after  other  matters  him- 
self. He  will  not  passively  welcome  new  talent,  but  will  actively 
search  it  out,  and  it  will  preferably  be  the  sort  that  can  not  hope 
for  general  acceptance  from  the  public  nor  for  the  glad  hand,  on 
the  grounds  of  mere  profit,  from  the  ordinary  publisher.  He  will 
be  kind  also  to  old  talent — the  sort  that  has  '  never  paid  '  and  has 
finally  worn  out  its  welcome  with  the  magazines  and  dropped 
away.  He  will  develop  an  interest  in  typography  and  bookbind- 
ing ;  he  will  know  and  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  handsome  volume, 
and  will  be  capable  of  saying,  as  lie  handles  one  of  his  choice, 
rare  products— for  he  will  publish  but  few  books,  possibly,  and 
these  in  small  editions  :  '  This  will  make  me  famous  for  five  hun- 
dred years. '  He  will  be  proud  of  his  imprimatur,  but  prouder 
still  of  his  dedications,  for  all  his  new  clients  will  sing  his  praises 
among  the  front  leaves,  and  he  will  be  linked  to  literature.  If 
his  title-pages  make  him  famous  for  five  hundred  years,  his  dedi- 
cations will  make  him  famous  for  a  thousand.  He  will  be  em- 
bedded permanently  in  the  literary  traditions  as  the  Great  and 
Good  Friend  of  the  Greater  Still,  and  before  this  tradition  per- 
ishes all  possible  colleges  and  hospitals  will  long  have  crumbled 
to  dust.  And  if  he  happens  to  have  brought  from  his  lower  life 
an  ineradicable  love  of  detail,  why,  he  may  correct  proof  or  stick 
type." 

Editorially,  however,  The  Evening  Post  denies  the  necessity 
for  patronage.  It  does  not  find  much  ground  for  the  complaints 
the  blame  of  honest  artists,  and  it  regards  it  as  unjust  to  lay  all 
for  commercialism  at  the  door  of  the  publishers.     It  says  : 

"  No  doubt  the  taste  of  the  new  army  of  readers  is  low  enough, 
and  no  doubt  'circulations  '  and  profit  have  caused  many  a  pub- 
lisher to  pander  to  vulgarity  and  ignorance  ;  but  are  the  authors 
so  weak,  so  irresponsible  that  their  yielding  to  temptation  is  to 
be  treated  as  inevitable?     Shall  they  escape  censure  altogether? 

"What  prevents  the  honest  man,  the  conscientious  artist,  from 
pursuing  his  own  ideals,  following  his  own  standards,  and  work- 
ing for  the  cultivated  and  appreciative  elements  of  our  day? 
The  good  and  fine  artist  or  author  of  the  present  day  may  not  be 
much  more  fortunate  than  his  literary  grandfather,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfair  and  incorrect  to  pretend  that  the  conditions  have 
deteriorated  for  him.  The  circle  of  those  who  are  capable  of  en- 
joying things  of  merit  and  beauty  is  slowly  widening,  and  the 
fact  that  a  good  book  is  read  only  by  a  few  thousand  while  a 
wretched  piece  of  mock  heroics  or  mock  romanticism  is  devoured 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  hardly  gives  the  loyal  artist  a  griev- 
ance. At  any  rate,  the  grievance  is  one  which  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial." 

As  for  patronage  in  any  form,  literature,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Evening  Post,  has  outlived  it : 

"It  can  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  author  of  talent  is  cer- 
tain of  a  limited  constituency  and  of  his  honest,  living  wage. 
He  does  not  need  to  cater  either  to  the  mob  or  to  wealthy  gentle- 
men, if  he  is  content  to  live  modestly  and  serve  his  art,  satisfy 
his  conscience,  and  work  in  healthy  if  not  splendid  retirement. 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  men  of  letters  themselves  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  of  commercialism.  They  envy  their  more 
notorious  brethren,  to  whom  prostitution  brings  luxury,  notori- 
ety, and  cheap  glory.  Let  the  preachers  of  high  thinking  and 
noble  living  address  themselves  to  the  modern  authors,  and  not 
exclusively  to  the  publishers  and  'enterprising  '  editors,  who  are 
too  often  beyond  redemption." 
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TENDENCIES   IN   THE   YIDDISH    DRAMA. 

I^HE  large  influx  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  of  late  years, 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  segregation  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  in  a  few  blocks  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  are 
facts  whose  importance  has  been  recognized  in  a  political,  social, 
and  economic  way.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  journalistic 
and  dramatic  ways  also  Yiddish  New  York  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract some  attention.  A  number  of  Yiddish  papers  and  maga- 
zines are  already  catering  to  this  class,  and  several  Yiddish 
theaters  have  been  for  some  time  advertising  their  dramatic 
wares.  At  one  of  these  theaters  three  plays  were  presented 
during  the  season  of  1900-01  which  have  indicated  to  Louis 
Lipsky,  a  prominent  critic  of  the  Jewish  stage,  certain  marked 
tendencies  which  he  sets  forth  in  The  Menorah  (August).  The 
plays  were  Hermalin's  "Die  Yidden  in  Brazil,"  Gordin's  "Gott, 
Mensch,  und  Teufel,"  and  Libia's  "  David  und  Sein  Tochter." 
Mr.  Lipsky  says  : 

"The  first  tendency  to  be  noticed  in  the  Yiddish  stage  is  a  ten- 
dency, so  to  speak,  to  commit  suicide.  'Die  Yidden  in  Brazil' 
exemplifies  that.  It  is  clearly  indicative  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion. It  is  one  of  a  class  that  is  composed  of  mongrel  adapta- 
tions to  Jewish  proletarian  demands  of  everything  vulgar  and 
inane  in  the  modern  metropolitan  drama.  It  can  be  described  as 
a  farcical  operatic  melodrama.  The  action  of  the  play  is  placed 
in  Brazil,  where  the  Inquisition  harasses  the  Jew  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  stage  inquisition  :  the  Jewish  heroine  flees  from  the 
conventional  priestly  villain,  is  continually  bewailed  by  a  senile 
father,  beloved  by  a  robust  and  heroic  Christian  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  Christian,  but  must  turn  out  to  be  a  Jew,  and 
is  rescued  by  the  deus  ex  machina  method,  in  this  instance  by  a 
Brazilian  Indian,  dressed  in  brown  overalls,  who  talks  in  a  lugu- 
brious tone  of  voice  and  is  ethically  superior  to  the  bad  Chris- 
tians. The  hero  and  heroine  (tenor  and  soprano)  sing  whenever 
the  villain  rests  for  a  few  minutes  from  his  arduous  persecution, 
and  the  old  man  sings  in  a  minor  key,  bemoaning  his  daughter's 
plight.  Spectacular  scenery  is  introduced,  and  the  contrivance 
used  in  the  cheap  melodrama,  'The  Span  of  Life,'  is  utilized  in 
this  play  to  allow  the  escaping  Jews  to  cross  a  gorge,  over  which 
three  lean  Indians  form  a  living  bridge.  Specially  elaborate 
ballets  are  introduced  after  the  heroine  is  rescued.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  this  class  of  plays  is  one  of  mendacious  insincerity 
and  unreality  ;  they  are  not  convincing.  They  are  not  truthful 
of  any  life,  to  saying  nothing  of  Jewish  life  ;  are  not  connected 
with  any  genuine  Jewish  interest ;  the  characters  are  all  absurdly 
false  to  nature;  they  are  imitative  both  in  content  and  method, 
-and  seem  to  have  but  one  raison  d' tire,  namely,  amusement. 
The  tendency  to  weep  is  often  the  only  discernible  reason  for 
calling  this  play  Jewish.  Without  the  leaven  of  a  serious  and 
purposeful  drama,  which  the  writer  believes  exists,  the  Yiddish 
stage  would  merit  immediate  obliteration.  But  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  negative  the  bad  influences  represented  by  '  Die 
Yidden  in  Brazil.'" 

Gordin's  "Gott,  Mensch,  und  Teufel "  is  a  play  dealing  with 
Russian  life.     Mr.  Lipsky  says  of  it? 

"The  play  pvoper  is  a  psychological  analysis  of  a  human  soul 
tempted  to  do  evil,  succumbing,  and  finally  committing  suicide 
rather  than  face  the  world  sin-laden.  Russian  Jewish  life  is  de- 
scribed minutely  and  many  ancient  superstitions  and  customs 
are  depicted 

"Gordin's  plays  are  retrospective.  But  a  living  drama  can  not 
be  established  unless  it  is  meeting  in  some  way  the  living  ques- 
tions that  are  troubling  its  patrons.  To  be  lasting,  a  drama  must 
touch  hands  with  present  actuality.  It  can  not  exist  on  senti- 
ment that  has  its  basis  in  retrospective  interest.  The  Russian 
Jew  in  the  East  Side  neighborhood  can  not  for  long  be  vitally 
interested  in  Odessa  social  or  intellectual  activity  or  in  the  small 
town  life  whence  he  came,  no  matter  how  interestingly  it  is  de- 
picted. The  feeling  for  the  old  country  will  fade  in  the  light  of 
more  pertinent  problems,  and  a  demand  will  surely  be  created 
for  a  drama  that  considers  their  immediate  life,  either  humor- 
ously, tragically,  or  melodramatically.  Before  one  can  look 
backward  or  forward  one  must  be  able  to  meet  the  present ;  the 
realistic  drama  of  modern  life  must  be  the  basis  of  any  perma- 
nent dramatic  literature." 


"David  und  Sein  Tochter"  is,  says  Mr.  Lipsky,  a  forerunner 
of  the  future  Yiddish  play  that  will  be  worthy  the  genius  of  the 
Jewish  people.      He  relates  the  plot  of  the  drama  as  follows : 

"  We  are  shown  a  cap-maker  living  in  an  East  Side  tenement. 
He,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  a  boy  friend,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
sister  have  but  lately  arrived  in  Xew  York.  They  are  not  rig- 
idly orthodox,  altho  religious.  They  bring  with  them  comforting 
reminiscences  of  Russia,  the  songs,  the  little  river  near  the  vil- 
lage, the  games,  the  synagog,  and  the  market-place.  From 
this  atmosphere  they  are  plunged  into  the  thick  competition  of 
the  industrial  struggle.  The  young  girl,  the  brother-in-law,  and 
the  young  man  apply  themselves  to  the  garment  trades.  The 
young  man  Marcus  loves  the  daughter,  with  the  father's  appro- 
val, but  his  poverty  precludes  marriage.  As  the  curtain  rises  we 
are  told  that  the  doctor  has  passed  judgment  on  the  father;  he 
is  hopelessly  consumptive.  He  resolves  not  to  tell  his  family 
He  enters  the  bare  tenement  room,  pale,  weak,  but  smiling,  lest 
his  loved  ones  see  his  pain.  The  daughter  suspects  the  truth. 
Then  she  is  convinced,  and,  altho  she  loves  Marcus,  she  decides 
to  marry  a  young  merchant,  who  is  very  rich,  m  order  that  her 
future  husband  may  help  her  father  to  the  Denver  Hospital.  She 
conceals  her  purpose,  encourages  the  rich  young  man,  discour- 
ages Marcus,  and  pretends  to  her  father  that  she  loves  the  new 
suitor.  Marcus  feels  that  she  intends  to  save  her  father  so,  and, 
being  out  of  work,  leaves  the  house  rather  than  see  his  sweet- 
heart sacrifice  herself.  The  old  man  is  sent  to  Colorado  in  the 
last  stages  of  his  sickness,  and  returns,  as  many  of  them  do,  to 
die  with  his  relatives.  Before  he  dies  he  asks  Marcus  to  forgive 
his  daughter." 

The  play  is  sad — "almost  unbearably  sad" — Mr.  Lipsky  ad- 
mits ;  and  he  says  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  sadness  of  the 
theme  and  the  directness,  unusual  in  Yiddish  plays,  of  the  play- 
wright's methods,  that  the  drama  failed  of  financial  success  in 
its  presentation.  He  adds,  however:  "The  humor  of  East  Side 
life  is  not  entirely  omitted.  The  sister  blunders  about  in  her 
use  of  English,  and  what  with  references  to  mov-zettles,  the 
air-shaft,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  the  tenants,  the  children, 
the  miseries  of  tailors'  strikes,  the  good-natured  gossip  and  the 
little  happenings  of  an  East  Side  street,  there  is  much  pleas- 
antry too."     He  summarizes  as  follows 

"There  are  three  perceptible  influences  at  work.  One  is  a  ten- 
dency to  merge  with  all  that  is  confused,  inane,  and  inexpressive, 
real  life,  which  leads  to  stultification  and  dissolution  ;  another 
is  an  attempt  to  recreate  for  the  Jewish  community  the  life  of 
Russia  and  Poland;  the  third  is  characterized  by  a  desire  to 
make  the  play  conform  not  only  to  life,  but  to  American  Jewish 
life,  to  use  health}'  and  vital  themes  and  treat  them  vigorously 
and  with  the  greater  knowledge  the  dramatic  stage  is  every  year 
creating.  In  this  last  the  writer  believes  a  dramatic  literature 
may  be  created  that  will  justify  the  twenty-five  years'  existence 
of  the  Yiddish  stage  and  disprove  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  ge- 
nius is  not  dramatic." 


NOTES. 

According  to  Literature  (London),  Mme.  Bernhardt's  son  is  engaged  on 
a  dramatic  adaptation  of  the  first  book  in  Sienkiewicz's  great  Polish 
Trilogy,  "With  Fire  and  Sword."  He  expects  to  finish  it  in  time  for  pro- 
duction early  next  year. 

Pkof.  Max  Mcli.i  R's  valuable  library  has  been  purchased  by  a  Japanese 
nobleman  for  the  University  of  Tokyo,  and  Literature  ' London  1  remarks: 
"So  another  important  library  leaves  England,  and  it  is  time  to  recognize 
that  the  East  also  is  in  competition  for  knowledge  with  us.  America  has 
acquired  many  literary  treasures  from  this  country,  ana  now  a  nation, 
still  young  in  western  ways,  enters  the  arena." 

THK  last  book  sale  of  the  London  season  brought  forward  some  remark- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  says  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  K, 
(August  24).  The  most  important  book  was  "The  Ryall  (or  Roya 
or  Hook  for  a  King." printed  by  William  Canton  about  1487.  The  bidding  be- 
gan at  100  guineas,  and  quickly  reached  five  times  that  sum.  One  thousand 
pounds  was  soon  bid  for  the  volume,  and  at  £1,050  the  younger  Quaritch 
became  a  competitor.  From  this  point  till  the  successful  bid  of  £1,550  the 
battle  was  between  the  son  of  the  late  great  dealer  and  Pickering's  repre- 
sentative, but  Quaritch  secured  it  for  this  record  price,  and  the  volume 
went  to  the  Piccadilly  shop  that  has  sheltered  so  many  Caxtons  in  the  pas:. 
Kipling's  works  in  twenty  volumes  brought  £10  ;  a  big  depreciation  from 
former  prices. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE   DEPTHS  OF  THE   OCEAN. 

AMONG  the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  recent  years  not 
the  least  are  those  that  have  been  carried  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  What  we  have  learned  of  this  region  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  is  so  inaccessible,  and  when  we  re- 
member that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  constitutes  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  the  scientific  interest  of  these 
explorations — which  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  past  fifty 
years — is  apparent.  C.  C.  Nutting  contributes  an  article  descri- 
bing their  results  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (August  3),  and  we 
'  translate  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  stu^y  of  the  ocean  depths  presents  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  and  has  required  the  elaboration  of  new  instru- 
ments and  special  apparatus  in  which  the  Americans,  and  espe- 
cially Captain  Sigsbee,  have  taken  a  large  part.  What  we  now 
know7  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  has  been  found  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  devices: 

"  (1)  The  sounding  apparatus.  To  attach  a  weight  to  the  end 
of  a  line  and  drop  it  to  the  sea  bottom  seems  a  very  simple  oper- 
ation. In  reality  to  do  it  properly  has  required  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  skilful  engineers.  Sigsbee' s  sounder,  with,  immov- 
able weight  and  cord  consisting  of  piano  wire,  has  given  excel- 
lent results  in  taking  exact  soundings  and  in  bringing  up  speci- 
mens of  the  sea-bottom 

"  (2)  The  thermometer.  .  .  .  Various  kinds  of  thermometers 
have  been  invented  to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  that  exists 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  to  register  the  maxima  and  minima 
or  temperature.  It  is  not  rare  to  bring  up  one  of  these  costly 
instruments  with  its  bulb  broken  by  the  terrible  pressure  of  the 
ocean  depths. 

"(3)  The  bottle. for  water  specimens.  .  .  .  Devices  have  been 
invented  for  bringing  from  the  depths  samples  of  water  protected 
against  all  admixture  with  the  water  of  other  depths.  Here  also 
the  water-bottle  of  Captain  Sigsbee  has  been  of  great  service  ;  it 
is  so  arranged  that  a  specimen  of  water  may  be -taken  at  any  de- 
sired depth,  the  bottle  then  closing  automatically  and  remaining 
hermeticaby  sealed  so  long  as  it  is  not  opened  with  the  hand. 

"  (4)  The  drag,  for  collecting  specimens  of  the  living  animals 
of  the  sea-bottom. 

"  (5)  The  trawl,  a  kind  of  large  net  shaped  like  a  basket, 
used  on  soft  bottoms  over  which  it  passes  without  burying  itself 
in  the  mud 

"(6)  The  tangle-bar,  ;<>  sweep  rocky  bottoms  on  which  the 
other  instruments  would  be  destroyed  or  often  lost.  It  is  a  series 
of  long  brooms  that  retain  in  their  tangled  hempen  fibers  all  sorts 
of  tilings,  from  coral  to  fish." 

With  the  aid  of  these  six  instruments,  we  are  told,  the  sea  has 
been  sounded,  its  temperature  has  been  measured,  and  samples 
of  water  and  soil  from  its  greatest  depths  have  been  obtained,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit  them.  What  we 
have  thus  Learned  about  it  is  summed  up  by  the  writer  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  depths  of  the  sea  are  nearly  at  the  freezing-point  ;  they 
are  subjected  to  enormous  pressures  and  displaced  by  slow  cur- 
rents moving  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  They  contain  oxygen 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  sustain  animal  life  and  are  deprived  of 
sunlight.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  less  comfortable  habitat 
for  animal  population ?  No,  from  our  point  of  view ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  neither  fish  nor  mollusks,  and  that 
everything  depends  on  adaptation  to  the  surrounding  medium." 

As  to  the  topography  of  the  sea-bottom,  there  are  few  sudden 
depressions  or  elevations,  except  near  the  continents  ;  in  general 
it  is  a  vast  plain  covered  with  a  layer  composed  chiefly  of  the  re- 
mains of  minute  organic  creatures,  largely  the  rhizopods,  which 
furnish  food  to  so  great  a  part  of  marine  animals.  Over  this  lies 
a  flaky  material  once  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  primordial  organ- 
ism, and  named  by  Huxley  Bathybius.  It  is  now  known  not  to 
be  living  matter,  but  it  is  certainly  organic,  and  consists  of  the 
partially  decomposed  remains  of  marine  creatures.     It  serves  as 


food  for  innumerable  beings  and  is  hence  of  great  importance. 
As  to  the  creatures  that  live  in  these  great  depths,  their  most 
striking  characteristic,  the  writer  asserts,  is  their  vivid  coloring, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  sunlight  can  not  reach  them.  Savs 
Mr.  Nutting : 

"It  seems  indisputable  that  they  live  in  complete  darkness  and 
consequently  we  should  expect  to  find  them  colorless.  We  know 
a  considerable  number  of  animal  forms  that  live  in  the  complete 
darkness  of  subterranean  caves  ;  these  creatures  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  notably  by  Eigenmann,  of  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana, and  according  to  him  the  species  really  living  in  dark  caves 
are  always  blind  and  colorless.  On  the  contrary,  the  animals 
brought  up  from  the  sea-bottom  are  often  very  brilliantly  and 
clearly  colored." 

It  has  been  argued  by  Professor  Verrill,  of  Vale,  that  this  col- 
oration proves  that  some  light  does  penetrate  to  these  great 
depths,  altho  its  presence  can  not  be  detected  by  ordinary  meth- 
ods. The  writer  of  the  present  article  reconciles  the  facts  by 
supposing  that  phosphorescence  is  so  universal  among  deep-sea 
creatures  that  some  portions  at  least  of  the  bottom  are  entirely 
lighted  by  it,  altho  the  intensity  of  the  light  must  of  course  be 
very  slight.      He  says  : 

"  By  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  feebleness  of  the  phospho- 
rescent light,  and  for  its  absence  in  vast  regions,  many  animals 
of  these  depths,  notably  the  fishes  and  the  crustaceans,  are  fur- 
nished either  with  very  large  eyes  or  with  organs  serving  them, 
so  to  speak,  as  lanterns,  or  with  huge  mouths  and  stomachs  al- 
lowing large  feeding  at  occasional  intervals,  or,  finally,  with  tac- 
tile organs  or  luminous  scales  to  attract  their  prey. 

"The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  attract  attention  is  that  we  are 
bound  to  discover  a  practical  utilitarian  reason  for  each  non-rudi- 
mentary characteristic  of  these  animals,  the  utility  not  attaching 
necessarily  to  individuals  but  always  being  present  for  the  entire 
species.  I  can  not  protest  too  much  against  conclusions  tending 
to  declare  that  something  is  useless,  when  it  is  simply  our  igno- 
rance or  our  indolence  that  prevents  us  from  discovering  the  util- 
ity of  the  function,  and  1  reject  obstinately  declarations  like  the 
following,  which  I  quote  from  a  recent  work  on  the  coloration  of 
animals  : 

'The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  facts  seems  to  be,  then, 
that  the  brilliant  and  varied  coloration  of  the  animals  of  the  deep 
sea  is  totally  without  significance  ;  it  can  not  be  of  advantage  as 
a  means  of  protection  or  as  a  warning  for  the  simple  and  suffi- 
cient reason  that  it  is  invisible.' 

"  This  way  of  looking  at  things  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted 
for  scientific  reasons,  for  it  is  the  total  abandonment  of  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  research.  It  is  to  lie  back  in  one's  armchair 
and  declare  that  the  most  widely  spread  natural  phenomenon  has 
no  meaning;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  nature  is  insane  ; 
it  is  to  sell  one's  scientific  birthright  for  a  very  thin  mess  of  pot- 
tage and  to  make  oneself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  thinking 
world." — Translation  made  for  'I'm    Literary   Digest. 


Nicotin  and  Fusel  Oil.— Modem  researches,  says  The 
Lancet  (London),  are  distinctly  tending  to  show  that  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  unlimited  tobacco-smoking  are  not  due  to  nicotin 
nor  are  the  toxic  consequences  of  excessive  whisky-drinking  due 
to  fusel  oil.  Whisky  certainly  contains  fusel  oil  and  tobacco  con- 
tains nicotin  ;  but,  altho  the  fusel  oil  directly  reaches  the  sys- 
tem, the  nicotin  of  tobacco  does  not  occur  as  such,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  in  the  smoke.  The  amount  of  nicotin  in  Virginia 
tobacco  does  not  often  exceed  1  per  cent.,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  is  destroyed  by  the  combustion.  The  Lancet  pro- 
ceeds : 

"New  products,  however,  are  formed,  consisting  of  tobacco 
tar-oils,  which  are  undoubtedly  poisonous.  The  foul  smell  of  a 
well-used  pipe  is  due  to  these  oils,  in  which  analysis  has  shown 
but  a  trifling  quantity  of  nicotin.  The  composition  of  these  oils 
indicates  that  they  are  very  closely  related  to  nicotin.  and  their 
chief  constituent  is  pyridin,  and  it  and  its  'relatives'  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  violent  headache,  trembling,  and  giddiness  fol- 
lowing excessive  smoking.     The  degree  of  toxicity  of  the  smoke. 
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however,  probably  depends  largely  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
combustion.  The  combustion  of  the  cigarette  is  probably  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  of  the  uncut  leaf  of 
a  cigar.  Hut  the  pipe  serves  as  a  condenser,  the  condensed  prod- 
ucts not  reaching  the  mouth.  The  filthy  fluid  accumulating  in 
a  pipe  is  very  poisonous.  A  good  deal  of  condensation  must  take 
place  in  the  cigar,  and,  moreover,  the  products  reach  the  mouth 
and  are  absorbed.  According  to  this  we  should  place  in  the  order 
of  injunousness,  beginning  with  the  worst,  first,  the  cigar,  the 
pipe,  and  the  cigarette.  The  experience  of  juvenile  smokers  or 
beginners  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  classification.  With  the 
schoolboy  the  first  step  to  smoking  is  the  cigarette,  then  the 
pipe,  and  later  he  is  tempted  to  try  the  cigar." 

As  to  fusel  oil,    The  I  .tune/  says  : 

"It  is  now  shown  that,  comparatively  speaking  at  any  rate, 
fusel  oil  is  not  the  injurious  constituent  of  whisky.  It  is  rather 
the  aldehydes,  the  partly  oxidized  alcohols  in  whisky,  which  are 
mischievous,  and  the  chief  among  these  is  furfural.  Old  ma- 
tured whisky  is  free  from  furfural,  while  freshly  made  or  unma- 
tured spirit  contains  a  marked  amount  of  this  constituent,  the 
source  of  the  throbbing  headache  of  the  heavy  drinker.  In  the 
light  of  these  interesting  observations  it  is  apparently  no  longer 
correct  to  speak  of  fusel  oil  in  whisky  as  the  toxic  body  which  it 
is  desirable  to  eliminate,  or  of  nicotin  as  the  poisonous  constitu- 
ent of  tobacco  smoke.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be  furfural 
and  in  the  latter  case  pyridin  and  its  congeners." 


IS   VEGETARIANISM    SCIENTIFIC? 

THAT  the  adoption  by  large  sections  of  mankind  of  a  vege- 
table regimen  was  not  voluntary  but  a  stem  necessity  aris- 
ing from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  flesh  for  the  enormous  increase 
of  population,  is  asserted  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  Hueppe  in  the 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift.  If,  he  says,  in  accordance  with  the 
Darwinian  doctrine,  the  anthropoid  ape  be  connected  with  the  evo- 
lution of  man,  the  sure  result  will  be  the  conviction  that  primeval 
man  was  omnivorous,  for  the  anthropoid  ape  (like  the  Arabians  of 
the  present  day)  lives  on  nuts,  eggs,  little  birds,  and  insects. 
Probably  through  his  struggle  for  existence  man  became  an  eater 
of  flesh  next,  as  his  slyness  and  energy  gave  him  particular  abil- 
ity to  kill  wild  animals.  It  was  only  later  that  he  began  to  use 
the  mixed  fare  and  also  the  strictly  vegetable  fare.  The  latter 
became  possible  to  him  only  through  the  invention  of  fire  and 
of  cookery.     The  professor  continues,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

If  primeval  man  had  been  a  vegetarian,  the  fact  would  show 
itself  in  the  number  and  the  form  of  our  teeth  to-day.  We  have, 
however,  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  true 
vegetarian.  In  the  matter  of  nourishment,  the  chief  point  is  that 
in  the  use  of  albumen  and  carbureted  hydrogen  the  proper  pro- 
portion be  maintained.  The  most  reliable  investigation  made 
indicates  that  man  consumes  five  times  as  much  hydrocarbons 
as  albumens,  and  this  is  considered  the  best  proportion.  Among 
Europeans  who  used  a  mixed  fare  this  is  approximately  the 
case,  the  proportion  being  i  :  5.3  ;  among  the  Eskimos,  whose 
fare  is  almost  exclusively  flesh,  the  proportion  is  1  :  29;  among 
the  Irish  farmers  the  proportion  is  nearly  1  :  11.  This  is  unfavor- 
able if  the  increased  use  of  hydrocarbons  be  left  unbalanced  by 
corporal  toil.  The  workman  can  not  be  benefited  by  the  vege- 
table fare,  but  the  combination  of  vegetable-  and  animal  sub- 
stances gives  great  superiority  to  man.  No  herbivorous  animal, 
not  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  camel,  or  an  elephant  can  carry  the  weight 
of  its  own  body  ;  the  carnivorous  lion,  on  the  contrary,  carrying 
with  his  jaws  a  calf  that  weighs  almost  as  much  as  his  own  body, 
jumps  easily  over  a  hedge  or  other  barrier  of  six  to  eight  feet. 
The  lifting  power  of  the  man  who  subsists  on  a  mixed  fare  sur- 
passes that  of  every  other  mammal.  Louis  Cyr  is  said  to  have 
lifted  a  weight  of  3,670  pounds,  a  feat  that  seems  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  mechanical  reasons.  Of  Little,  the  Englishman, 
it  is  said  that  he  carried  1,320  pounds  fifteen  paces  ;  a  Tyrolean 
mountain  guide  is  said  to  have  carried  a  pack  weighing  245 
pounds  to  a  height  of  4,900  feet  ;  ami  'longshoremen  whose  own 
weight  does  not  exceed  150  pounds  carry  nags  and  sacks  of  200 
pounds.     The  mistake  in  adopting  strictly  vegetable  fare  lies  in 


the  fact  that  it  gives  proportionately  slight  nour  ishment  and  too- 
much  heat  to  the  body. 

The  professor  compares  the  vegetarian  to  an  overheated  steam- 
engine  which,  in  consequence  of  improper  use  of  fire,  is  on  the 
point  of  exploding.  The  digestive  system  of  the  vegetarian  has 
a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment  to  master  and  wastes  in  its 
work  much  energy  that  could  be  turned  to  mental  activity.  The 
strictly  flesh  fare  as  well  as  the  strictly  vegetable  fare  can  be 
borne  and  digested  by  those  whose  life  in  the  open  air  is  one  of 
constant  toil.  Certainly  he  who  nourishes  himself  with  cow's 
milk,  with  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  can  not  be  counted  among 
vegetarians.  And  it  is  a  fiction  that  the  wholly  vegetable  fare  is 
productive  of  mildness  of  disposition,  for  otherwise  the  buffalo, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  rice-eating  Chinese  pirate  would  have  to 
be  counted  among  gentle  natures.  —  Translation  made  for The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC     FORESTRY     AND 
PRESERVATION. 


TREE 


THE  growth  of  interest  in  forestry  and  forest  protection  has 
been  followed  with  approval  by  all  lovers  of  natural  sce- 
nery. Vet  not  a  few  of  them  have  bestowed  this  approval  under 
a  serious  misapprehension.  The  science  of  forestry  aims  not  at 
the  preservation  of  the  forest  in  its  primeval  state,  in  which  tree 
after  tree  grows  up,  decays,  falls,  and  becomes  covered  with 
moss  ;  its  object  is  rather  the  exploitation  of  the  forest.  It 
would  substitute  systematic  cultivation  of  the  tree,  with  its  re- 
moval at  the  proper  time,  for  the  present  ruthless  slaughter  of 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg — but  it  comes  to  bring  upon 
the  forest  not  peace  but  a  sword.  When  they  realize  this  fact 
for  the  first  time,  lovers  of  the  picturesque  are  apt  to  be  indig- 
nant. The  Forester  (August)  tells  all  such  in  a  leading  edito- 
rial that  their  attitude  is  a  foolish  one.  We  must  have  timber, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  get  it  by  denuding 
whole  districts  at  once,  as  by  the  present  wasteful  method,  or  by 
a  systematic  culling  of  the  trees  from  a  properly  cultivated  wood- 
land.    Says  the  editor  : 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  an  often  mistaken  sentiment  for  woods  prime- 
val should  so  frequently,  instead  of  helping  to  perpetuate  the 
forest,  confirm  prejudices  against  the  true  forester.  ...  A  vir- 
gin forest  is  an  idle  forest,  and  extensive  tracts  of  useful  land 
can  not  lie  permanently  idle  in  such  thickly  populated  region- 
New  England.  The  fact  that  places  like  the  Black  Forest  region 
in  Baden — whose  woodlands  are  more  thoroughly  exploited  than 
any  others  in  Germany — are  among  the  most  admired  ami  greatly 
visited  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  sharp  suggestion  that  this  fear  ef 
cutting  is  exaggerated.  And  truly  the  more  closely  you  exam- 
ine it,  the  more  of  a  prejudice  does  it  appear  to  be  and  the  less 
like  reason. 

"In  the  first  place  the  people  who  travel  over  the  roads  and 
trails  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  of  parts  of  Maine,  New  York. 
Vermont,  and  of  other  States  to  the  south,  attributing  much  of 
the  charm  of  the  country  to  the  virgin  character  of  its  forests,  are 
reading  into  the  scene  what  is  not  there.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  they  take  to  be  an  unprofaned  wilderness  has  frequently 
been  cut  over  once  if  not  many  times  ;  and  on  the  other  it  is  im- 
possible, except  in  the  case  of  young  woods,  to  tell  at  a  distance 
whether  a  forest  is  first  growth  or  second.  What  makes  the 
beauty  of  the  distant  mountainside  covered  with  trees  is  not 
that  these  separate  trees  are  large  and  old,  but  that  their  thronged 
crowns  present  to  the  eye  a  certain  surface  of  color,  form,  and 
texture 

"Similarly  the  beauty  of  the  woods  for  him  who,  instead  of 
gazing  on  them  from  afar,  walks  beneath  their  shade  is  of  -<> 
many  forms  that  to  recognize  them  at  all  is  to  abandon  generali- 
zation. Beauty  as  well  as  ugliness  can  be  found  anywhere,  un- 
der any  conditions,  even  where  the  echoes  of  the  ax-stroke  have 
hardly  died  away.  Indeed,  if  wildness  is  desired  there  are  few 
places  which  are  so  completely  nature's  own  as  those  abandoned 
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cleavings  where  the  lumbermen  have  admitted  the  sunlight  to 
great  stretches  of  the  forest  floor,  and  among  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  old  growth,  young  vegetation,  birds,  and  beasts  are 
thronging  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities." 


A   SCIENTIFIC   STUDY   OF   TIMIDITY. 

UNDER  the  title  "Timidity  and  the  Timid"  an  interesting 
study  of  a  very  widespread  type  of  pyscho-physiologicai 
phenomena  has  been  published  in  book-form  in  France.  The 
phenomena  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  "timidity"  are  so 
common,  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Revue  Scientiftque  (July  27), 
that  every  one  presents  them  in  some  degree,  greater  or  less, 
and  the  author  has  here  described  their  origin,  mechanism,  and 
treatment.     Says  the  writer  of  the  review  just  mentioned  : 

"This  emotion,  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  fear  and 
shame,  and  has  the  symptoms  of  these  two  emotions  combined 
(anxiety,  palpitation,  blushing,  cold  perspiration,  trembling, 
mental  confusion,  etc.),  nevertheless  differs  from  either  in  ap- 
pearing only  under  very  determinate  conditions — the  presence 
of  a  human  being.  .  .  .  The  mental  state  (of  timid  persons)  is 
due  in  part  to  their  natural  sensitiveness  (fear  of  ridicule,  scru- 
ples, modesty,  pride,  etc.),  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  their 
social  emotivity  on  their  thoughts  and  acts.  .  .  .  The  author 
treats  of  various  types  of  timidity,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  professional  form  known  (in  French)  as  the  'trac'  of  ar- 
tists, lecturers,  musicians,  etc.  In  fact,  timidity  is  an  abnormal 
condition  which,  to  be  known  well,  must  be  studied  in  its  per- 
fectly developed  form,  which  is  a  real  disease.  As  with  all  men- 
tal maladies  we  find  slight  symptoms  of  it  in  normal  persons, 
which  only  show  that  no  human  brain  is  perfectly  balanced.  A 
normal  degree  of  want  of  balance  gives  personality.  Its  accen- 
tuation gives  rise  to  originality  and  oddness  ;  its  exaggeration 
becomes  an  actual  disease.  .  .  .  The  author,  M.  Hartenberg,  has 
just  published  also  a  purely  literary  work,  'L'Attente,'  which  is 
the  romance  of  a  timid  person  and  thus  presents  a  kind  of  con- 
crete example  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  theoretical  and 
scientific  study  of  timidity." — Translation  made  for  Tut;  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


OUR    OWN    PET    POISONS. 

EVERY  man's  body  is  a  special  laboratory  wherein  maybe 
manufactured  the  most  virulent  poisons  known  to  physio- 
logical chemistry.  Their  production  becomes  specially  active 
after  he  is  dead,  but  even  while  he  lives  they  arise  and  give  him 
at  times  most  dire  distress.  A  brief  description  of  these  virulent 
alkaloids,  which  we  so  often  encourage  our  tissues  to  produce  by 
unhygienic  living,  is  given  in  La  Science  lllustree  by  M.  Molinie. 
Says  this  writer : 

"A  false  doctrine,  long  in  favor  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
century,  attributed  to  plants  alone  the  power  of  producing  the 
alkaloids,  those  nitrogenized  poisons  which  often  have  fatal 
effects  on  the  organism  even  in  slight  traces.  Owing  to  this 
idea,  in  each  medico-legal  analysis  where  a  poison  of  this  nature 
was  in  evidence,  the  expert  invariably  concluded  that  it  had 
been  criminally  administered.  How  many  innocent  persons  paid 
for  this  rash  and  incorrect  inference  with  their  lives,  we  do  not 
know. 

"Now  .  .  .  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
putrefaction  of  the  tissues,  small  quantities  of  alkaloids  are 
formed.  The  chemical  methods  of  extracting  these  substances 
are  very  complex,  the  toxic  compounds  being  literally  drowned 
in  great  quantities  of  water,  ammonia,  skatol,  indol,  etc.  The 
best  way  is  to  utilize  their  solubility  in  chloroform  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  they  form  compounds  that  are  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  platinum  chlorid. 

"  The  cadaveric  poisons  or  ptomains  are  basic  bodies  having 
sometimes  the  odor  of  putrefaction,  sometimes  the  soft  perfume 
of  flowers  ;  thejr  are  of  the  nature  of  venoms  and  produce  on  the 
organism  an  action  as  prompt  and  violent  as  the  poison  of  the 
cobra. 


"Their  origin  is  entirely  in  the  putrefaction  of  albuminoid 
bodies  (albumen,  white  of  egg,  gelatin,  etc.)  ;  putrefied  cheese 
furnishes  a  similar  example. 

"These  facts  explain  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  with 
canned  foods,  cheese,  etc.  ;  the  formation  of  these  poisons  is  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  which  oppose  the  development 
of  bacteria — the  necessary  agents  of  putrefaction. 

"Carrying  these  researches  still  further,  M.  Gauthier  has  stud- 
ied the  formation  of  ptomains  in  the  excreta  of  the  living  ani- 
mal. Every  one  knows  the  disordered  state  produced  in  the 
living  being  by  the  accumulation  of  matter  that  should  be  elimi- 
nated. In  urine,  in  the  muscles,  etc.,  poisons  were  isolated,  to 
which  the  name  of  leucomains  was  given.  Injected  into  the 
veins  these  toxic  agents  have  a  special  action  on  the  nerve- 
centers,  producing  sleepiness  and  fatigue — the  symptoms  ob- 
served at  the  end  of  a  period  of  high  living. 

"A  tired  man  is  simply  poisoned  by  his  leucomains;  when 
these  have  been  eliminated  the  muscles  become  supple  again. 
The  custom  observed  by  butchers,  never  to  kill  a  tired  animal, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  same  facts. 

"The  discovery  of  the  ptomains  and  leucomains  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  working  of  the  organism  ;  whenever  the  organs 
are  in  pain  and  work  badly,  these  poisons  are  forming,  and,  by 
their  localization  in  the  tissues,  give  rise  to  fatigue,  cramps,  and 
fever,  sad  "companions  of  all  disease." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PHONOGRAPH. 

EDISON'S  wax  cylinder  phonograph,  now  used  in  thousands 
of  homes  as  a  source  of  amusement  and,  as  well,  in  com- 
merce and  the  professions,  represents  a  high  degree  of  technical 
excellence  ;  but  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the  human  ear  is  con- 
sidered, the  conclusion  is  quickly  reached  that  an  equal  degree 
of  sensitiveness  can  never  be  imparted  to  the  mechanical  wax 
cylinder  of  the  phonograph.  Numerous  attempts  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  to  produce  a  new  phonograph.  Besides  the 
electrochemical  phonograph  we  have  in  Poulsen's  apparatus  a 
phonograph  that  is  based  on  electromagnetic  principles  and  has 
the  advantage  of  great  sensitiveness  and  a  natural  reproduction 
that  is  comparatively  free  from  collateral  noises.  Still  another 
form  of  phonograph  is  described  in  a  German  technical  paper, 
Der  Mechaniker,  as  follows: 

"Apart  from  magnetic  storage  there  is  now  another  means  of 
catching  and  holding  waves  of  sound  ;  this  is  the  photographic 
method,  and  it  is  evidently  the  most  sensitive.  Ernst  Ruhmer 
is  now  occupied  with  the  production  of  such  a  photographic 
phonograph — '  photographone  '  he  proposes  to  call  it.  To  pro- 
duce undulating  illumination  that  corresponds  with  waves  of 
sound,  Ruhmer  uses  an  arrangement  for  presenting  phototele- 
phonic  experiments,  for  example,  a 'speaking  arc-lamp.'  This 
'  speaking  '  illumination  acts  upon  a  sensitized  band  of  paper  that 
is  moved  uniformly  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cinematograph. 
For  the  concentration  of  light  a  cylindrical  lens  is  used.  The 
film  is  developed  in  the  usual  way  and  then  shows  a  band  of  al- 
ternating shadow  which  corresponds  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
light  of  the 'speaking  arc-lamp,'  and  with  the  waves  of  sound 
that  have  been  received.  In  the  course  of  reproduction  a  posi- 
tive of  the  film  that  has  been  spoken  to  in  this  manner  is  passed 
before  an  ordinary  projector  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
speed  (the  lamp  previously  used  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose). The  various  degrees  of  darkening  of  the  film  cause  un- 
equal absorption  and  therefore  unequal  illumination  of  a  radio- 
phonic  arrangement  placed  behind  the  film,  for  example,  a 
selenium  cell.  This  latter  is  thus  subjected  to  the  same  change 
of  illumination  as  if  light  had  been  cast  upon  it  directly  by  the 
'speaking-lamp.'  The  differences  of  illumination  change  into 
fluctuations  of  resistance  and  these  produce  variations  of  the 
current  which,  finally,  set  the  inserted  telephones  to  work  and 
thus  reproduce  the  phonogram.  Apart  from  the  enormous  sen- 
sitivity of  the  photographic  method,  from  one  negative  as  many 
positives  may  be  made  as  may  be  desired  ;  the  duration  of  speech 
is  unlimited  and  the  area  of  the  film  is  inconsiderable." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Litekarv  Digest. 
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PASSING   A   COMPETITOR    IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

RACE. 

'"T^HLS  is  an  exciting  and  somewhat  dangerous  process,  accord- 
A  ing  to  a  description  by  Fournier,  winner  of  the  recent 
Paris-Berlin  race.  On  account  of  the  dense  cloud  of  dust  fol- 
lowing an  automobile  at  speed,  the  driver  of  one  coming  up 
from  behind  can  not  see  the  automobile  ahead.  As  quoted  in 
The  Automobile  Magazine  (September)  Fournier  says : 

"I  drive  right  into  the  cloud,  and  do  not  lose  my  direction  on 
account  of  knowing  certain  movements  in  the  vortex  of  dust. 
These  dust  cyclones  look  differently  right  in  the  wake  of  a  vehi- 
cle from  what  they  do  at  the  side  of  it,  and  I  go  by  that.  When 
within  10  or  15  yards  of  the  vehicle  I  wish  to  pass,  the  dust  is  so 
thick  that  it  is  almost  dark,  but  closer  yet  I  begin  to  see  the  dim 
outline  of  the  vehicle  in  front.  It  would  he  useless  to  signal  for 
room  for  I  could  not  be  heard,  the  combined  rattling  of  motors, 
gears,  and  chains  of  the  two  vehicles  making  a  din  that  is  in- 
conceivable to  one  who  has  not  been  there.  I  have  to  take 
chances  on  a  good  road  ahead,  and  then  I  put  on  my  highest 
speed  and  shoot  past,  entirely  forgetting  what  I  may  meet  in 
that  several  hundred  feet  to  be  traversed  before  I  am  in  front." 

Similar  testimony  is  given  in  the  same  periodical  by  Charles 
Jarrott,  who  describes  his  experiences  in  the  great  race.  Says 
Mr.  Jarrott : 

"In  regard  to  the  overtaking  of  a  car  in  front,  this  was  a 
most  serious  matter  on  every  occasion.  It  meant  that  for  some 
miles  you  had  to  drive  in  thick  dust  thrown  up  by  the  car  in 
front,  and  for  some  distance  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing, and  one  had  to  get  a  rough  idea  as  to  the  exact  location  of 
the  road.  Having  got  right  behind  the  car  in  front,  the  difficulty 
then  was  to  make  the  other  driver  hear  to  enable  one  to  get  by, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  meant  sometimes  hanging  close  in  behind 
at  top  speed  before  the  occupants  of  the  car  in  front  would  hear 
the  hooter  and  make  way  to  pass. 

"A  very  serious  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  cars  through 
the  driver's  running  into  the  thick  dust  of  the  car  just  in  front. 
Rethought  that  the  road  was  straight,  instead  of  which  it  took 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  left.  The  result  was  that  he  cleared  the 
road,  went  into  a  ditch,  and  upset  the  car  in  a  field." 


Right  and  Left-handedness.— In  an  article  that  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  written  by  F.  Lueddeckens  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologic 
Hint  Physiologic  der  Sinhesorgane,  these  phenomena  are  de- 
scribed from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  The  author  claims 
that  left-handedness  must  not  be  considered  as  a  habit,  but  must 
and  can  be  traced  to  physiological  causes  of  profound  importance 
that  are  often  the  expression  of  the  influence  of  heredity.  He 
says  in  substance: 

The  deciding  factor  is  the  pressure  of  blood  in  either  side  of  the 
head.  Normally  the  pressure  in  the  left  half  must  be  stronger  than 
that  in  the  right,  as  shown  by  the  theory  of  evolution  and  by 
pathological  statistics.  Mankind  may  be  divided  into  three 
types.  In  the  great  majority  of  persons  there  is  a  greater  pres- 
sure of  blood  in  the  left  half  of  the  head  ;  in  a  large  number  the 
pressure  is  stronger  in  the  right  half,  and  only  in  rare  cases  may 
it  be  assumed,  at  least  theoretically,  that  there  is  an  equality. 
In  the  first  case  the  result  is  right-handedness  ;  in  the  opposite 
case  left-handedness  appears.  With  equal  pressure,  the  usual 
impression  is  that  an  alternating  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other  half  occurs.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  for  example,  the  physi- 
cians were  sure  that  there  was  a  double  activity  of  the  brain,  and 
that  when  speech  was  slovenly  and  deportment  impetuous  and 
disagreeable  and  a  lameness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  right  side  pre- 
vailed, the  right  hemisphere  predominated  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  speech  was  fluent  and  deportment  calm,  and  the  left 
side  was  lamed,  the  left  hemisphere  predominated.  The  expres- 
sions "  left-handedness  "  and  "right-handedness  "  are  really  un- 
suitable, as  they  give  rise  to  false  notions.  Both  phenomena  are 
not  restricted  to  the  hands,  but  appear  throughout  the  body. 
Lueddeckens  made  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  his 
own  son.     Three  months  after  the  child  was  born  its  left  pupil 


was  found  to  be  considerably  broader  than  the  right  one.  Later 
the  child  showed  a  disposition  to  turn  on  its  left  side  while  sleep- 
ing. When  it  was  seven  years  old  it  preferred  to  use  the  left 
hand  when  seizing  an  object.  When  it  learned  to  walk,  its  gait 
sbowed  that  its  right  leg  was  weaker  than  its  left,  and  the  speech 
of  the  child  was  marked  by  peculiar  utterance.  The  author  re- 
marks with  insistence  that  attempts  made  during  youth  to  break 
the  "  left-hander  "  of  the  habit  of  making  greater  use  of  the  left 
hand  must  be  unsuccessful  in  most  instances,  and  that  left-hand- 
edness, instead  of  being  treated  as  a  habit  that  should  be  broken, 
should  be  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  a--  possible. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Endless-Chain  Elevators.— There,  have  recently  been 
installed  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  some  of  the  public  buildings, 
elevators  of  a  novel  type  having  numerous  cars  with  continuous 
motion.  These  elevators,  which  are  described  in  the  Zcitschrijt 
des  Vereines  Deiitscher  Ingenieure  (May  18),  carry  a  series  of 
cars  fixed,  at  regular  distances,  one  above  the  other,  to  a  very 
strong  endless  chain,  of  which  one  side  rises  while  the  other  de- 
scends.    The  writer  continues  his  description  as  follows 

"There  are  thus  in  the  elevator-shaft  two  trains  of  cars  moving 
in  opposite  directions.  When  they  reach  the  extreme  point  of 
either  course  the  cars  pass  from  one  train  to  the  other.  At  the 
bottom  is  the  electric  motor  which  gives  continuous  movement  to 
the  whole.  In  one  of  the  buildings  where  this  device  has  been 
installed,  the  elevator,  which  serves  five  stories,  has  twelve  cars, 
which  move  at  a  speed  varying  from  25  to  28  centimeters  [10  to 
12  inches]  a  second.  Any  car  can  be  entered  or  left  without  dan- 
ger while  in  motion.  The  movement  is  slower  than  in  ordinary 
elevators,  but  the  time  often  lost  in  waiting  is  saved  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  elevator  boy  are  dispensed  with." 

For  a  25-story  New  York  office  building,  however,  this  plan 
would  hardly  do.  At  the  rate  of  one  foot  a  second,  it  would  re- 
quire five  minutes  to  rise  300  feet  ! — Translation  wade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"The  theory  that  still  lingers  in  nearly  all  the  geography  books,  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  brings  warmth  and  salubrity  to  England  and  to  the  t 
northwestern  Europe,  is  now  denounced  by  the  United  Slates  meteorolo- 
gists as  a  myth,"  says  Popular  Science.  "It  is  stated  that  by  the  time  the 
Gulf  Stream  arrives  east  of  Newfoundland  it  is  not  distinguishable  in 
temperature  or  '  set  '  of  current  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean  ;  and  if  it  were 
by  any  possibility  to  be  diverted  at  the  Straits  of  Florida  no  one  in  Eng- 
land would  be  aware  of  it.  It  is  the  eastward  and  northeastward  drift  of 
the  atmosphere  from  the  Atlantic  which  distributes  over  Europe  a  mild 
climate." 

"In  one  respect,"  says  The  Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.C..  "the  plans 
the  naval  architects  have  miscarried  in  the  construction  of  the  fast  modern 
torpedo-boats,  some  of  which  run  upward  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Strange  to  say,  when  a  boat  is  running  at  such  a  high  speed  water  will  not 
come  into  it  through  any  opening  unless  the  opening  is  well  forward  an  d 
provided  with  a  funnel  mouth,  and  ordinary  pumps  will  not  work.  That  is 
to  say,  at  such  speed  the  suction  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  But  openings  properly  placed  at  the  bows  will  ad- 
mit all  water  required  for  the  engine  condensers,  etc..  without  the  use  of 
pumps.     High  speed  thus  brings  new  conditions  into  navigation." 

"The  architects'  report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  F'aul's  Cathec:. 
savs  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  "reveal  a  really  alarming  condi- 
tion in  that  edifice.  The  present  damages  can  readily  be  repaired,  but  the 
danger  is  that  St.  Paul's,  London's  most  splendid  architectural  monument, 
may  have  to  give  way  to  the  march  of  progress.  The  building  of  the  old 
underground  railway  tunnel  caused  some  settling  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  later  tunnels  caused  perceptible,  even  alarming,  damage.  But  tunnel 
railroads,  sewers,  and  other  improvements  tor  the  public  safety  and  com- 
fort London  must  have,  and  the  cathedral  floated  on  sand  and  wet  gravel 
may    yet   vanish."     Mr.   Somers  Clarke,  the   architect  in  chai  pub- 

lished  the  following  statement  in  The  Times:    "The  immense  w<  -ing 

upon  the  eight  piers  upholding  the  dome  has  caused  the  foundations  under 
the  dome  to  settle  more    than  elsewheie.     The  settlement  thus 
broken  eight  arches  and   the  windows  of  the  clerestory  over  them,   in  the 
nave  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  north  and  south  transepts,  where  they  abut  on 
thedome  piers.     In  the  same  way  the  very  great   v  western 

towers  has  caused  them  to  sink,  and  in  sinking  they  have  cracked  the  v 
front   vertically    through    the   Great    Door,    the   window    above,   and   the 
vaulted  ceiling   of   the   portico.     They  have  also  cracked  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  to  the  east."     Mr.  Clarke  expresses  the  opinion  thai  -truction 

of  two  underground  railways  and   the  large  sewers  have  seriously  affected 
the  foundations,  and  he  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  eff<       -  ition 

caused  by  passing  trains. 
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ORGANIZATIONS   OF   YOUNG   CHRISTIANS. 

FIVE  national  or  international  assemblies  of  "young"  Chris- 
tians have  been  held  during  the  past  few  weeks,  namely,  by 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  in  Cincinnati,  the  Epworth  Leaguers 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  in  Chicago, 
the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  the  Episcopalians  in  Detroit. 
These  conventions  have  been  commented  upon  by  the  press  of 
the  country  as  a  revelation  of  mighty  strength,  of  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  of  tremendous  denominational  service.  Neverthe- 
less, criticism  of  the  organizations  is  not  wanting  here  and 
there.  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (August  17),  after  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  history  and  description  of  young  people's 
societies  within  the  churches,  reaches  this  conclusion  : 

"Taking  a  look  at  young  people's  organizations  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  going  through,  if  not  a  crisis,  at  any 
rate  a  period  of  depression.  Lines  of  effort  are  being  recast. 
There  has  been  failure  on  their  part  to  realize  anything  ap- 
proaching the  expectations  of  the  church  leaders  of  ten  years 
ago." 

The  Presbyterian  (August  21)  says  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  that  it  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  history  when  many 
of  its  best  friends  think  that  more  directive  and  modifying 
agencies  are  necessary  : 

"Some  persons,  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  see  in  it  evi- 
dences of  weakening  and  divisive  tendencies.  It  has  accom- 
plished much  good  in  various  directions,  and  still  commands  a 
wide  and  favorable  hearing,  but  it  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  up  to  the  standard  of  service  that  existing  condi- 
tions require.  The  novelty  is  fast  wearing  off,  and  the  members 
are  not  as  responsive  as  formerly  to  a  hurrah-way  of  doing 
things.  It  is  felt  that  something  more  than  lively  singing  and 
brief  prayers,  pledge  and  consecration  services,  are  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  life  and  energy  of  those  identified  with  it.  Many 
pastors  who  hoped  much  from  it  are  growing  discouraged  over 
the  outcome.  And  prominent  and  influential  workers  in  it  are 
taking  into  deep  and  serious  consideration  rising  problems  in 
connection  with  it." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  organization  is  now  a  legally  incorpo- 
rated, self-perpetuating  body,  independent  of  all  church  author- 
ity, yet  operating  in  the  very  heart  of  the  churches.  In  this, 
Rev.  R.  J.  George,  D.D.,  writing  in  The  Christian  Nation 
(Covenanter,  August  21),  thinks  there  are  "elements  of  danger 
which  the  guardians  of  the  church  can  not  disregard  without 
unfaithfulness."  Enumerating  these  dangers  and  summarizing 
some  opinions  expressed  by  others  regarding  them,  Dr.  George 
says  : 

"There  is  danger  that  the  control  of  the  young  people's  move- 
ment by  the  C.  E.  Corporation  will  become  subversive  of  the 
church's  authority  over  her  youth.  This  was  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  late  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  while 
considering  the  report  on  young  people's  societies.  .  .  .  When 
a  report  was  presented,  the  design  of  which  was  'merely  to  sub- 
stitute denominational  leadership  and  inspiration  for  leadership 
and  inspiration  which  at  present  exist  outside  of  the  denomina- 
tion,' the  friends  of  the  outside  corporation  rallied  their  forces  in 
the  Assembly  and  defeated  the  report.  Mr.  J.  Willis  Baer,  sec- 
retary of  the  United  Society,  and,  next  to  President  Clarke,  its 
leader,  was  in  the  Assembly  and  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, saying,  as  reported,  '  Christian  Endeavor  is  restive  under 
such  legislation.'  One  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  papers,  in 
reporting  the  action,  remarked  that  the  committee  approached 
too  near  the  Christian  Endeavor  buzz-saw  and  got  its  fingers 
snipped.  .  .  .  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  friends  of  church 
authority  will  contend  for  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
have  supreme  control  over  the  young  people  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  whether,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  will  surrender 


that  right.     The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  concerns  all 
churches.     '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.'  ' 

Dr.  George  finds  a  second  element  of  danger  in  what  he  c  1ls 
"the  unwarranted  interference  of  the  C.  E.  Corporation  in  the 
mission-fields  of  the  church."  He  regards  as  significant  in  this 
respect  an  editorial  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  which 
ran  as  follows  : 

"Nothing  more  generous  or  salutary  was  done  at  the  great 
Cincinnati  convention  than  the  pledges  made  at  the  Congrega- 
tional rally  to  provide  the  funds  whereby  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  of  China  can  have  a  field  secretary,  an  offi- 
cer imperatively  demanded  if  the  work  in  China  is  to  advance- 
There  was  nothing  sectarian  about  this  spontaneous  free-will 
offering,  because  the  new  secretary  will  work  quite  as  much  with 
other  denominations  and  for  them  as  for  Congregationalists.  He 
may  not  and  probably  will  not  be  a  Congregationalist." 

Dr.  George  comments  upon  this  as  follows: 

"Here  is  a  new  agency  to  be  introduced  into  the  mission-fields 
of  all  the  churches.  Its  purpose  is  to  propagate  Christian  En- 
deavor. The  churches  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  this 
field  secretary,  and  are  not  consulted  as  to  whether  they  desire 
to  have  an  officer  of  the  C.  E.  Corporation  enter  their  mission- 
fields  to  propagate  that  society.  Many  of  the  denominations 
having  missions  in  China  have  organized  their  young  people  as 
denominational  societies  under  control  of  the  church.  Has  it  not 
the  appearance  of  an  unwarrantable  interference  for  the  C.  E. 
Corporation  to  send  its  secretaries  into  their  mission-fields  to 
seek  to  gain  control  of  the  young  people's  movement  among  the 
new  converts?  " 

In  a  symposium  of  statements,  opinions,  and  predictions  which 
he  has  gathered,  Dr.  George  sees  a  third  danger  —  "that  the 
C.  E.  movement  will  result  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  denomina- 
tions together  on  a  false  basis  of  church  union."  For  example, 
Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Goss,  reporting  the  Cincinnati  conven 
tion  (in  The  Sunday-School  'Times.  July  27)  says:  "The  effort 
to  break  down  denominational  prejudice  was  continuous,  ear- 
nest, and  successful.  This  will  perhaps  be  considered  by  the 
future  historian  the  greatest  result  of  the  movement."  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  says:  "If  Christian  Endeavor  is  to  materialize 
into  anything  practical  in  the  present  century,  it  can  not  do 
better  than  to  follow  the  lead  wisely  indicated  by  the  thoughtful 
founder  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  a  larger  brotherhood  and 
a  more  substantial  unity  of  churchgoing  people.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  a  church  trust." 

The  Christian  Standard  (July  17)  observes: 

"We  welcome  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  because  its 
creators  buildecl  better  than  they  knew,  because  Christ  is  glori- 
fied more  than  party  in  the  practical  workings  of  the  society,  and 
because  Christian  union  is  the  most  popular  rally-cry  of  these 
enthusiastic  young  believers.  When  the  grand  day  of  Christian 
unity  is  fully  ushered  in  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Endeavor  move- 
ment was  prophetic  of  that  glad  time  upon  which  the  conversion 
■  >f  the  world  depends." 

After  quoting  these  expressions  of  opinion  Dr.  George  says 
that  unity  of  the  churches  is  too  grave  a  matter  to  be  controlled, 
directed,  or  even  approached  in  this  way  : 

"The  movement  toward  church  union  should  be  conducted  by 
the  churches  themselves,  through  their  highest  courts  under 
leaders  of  ripe  scholarship  and  mature  Christian  experience,  by 
devout  and  diligent 'search  for  the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  not  by  popu- 
lar assemblies  of  the  young  people  of  the  church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  an  outside  body." 

Along  with  these  and  other  expressions  of  criticism  two  promi- 
nent and  influential  Christian  Endeavorers  have  each  presented 
a  plan  for  a  happier  and  more  efficient  working  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  they  are  especially  interested.  That  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  secretary  of  the  National  Christian  En- 
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deavor  organization,   is  thus  outlined  and  commented  upon  in 
The  Presbyterian  (August  21)  : 

"He  [Mr.  Baer]  is  naturally,  by  his  position,  strongly  allied 
to  distinctive  Endeavorism,  hut  his  Presbyterianism  is  above 
discount.  He  proposes  to  bring  our  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work  and  our  young  people  in  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  into  more  direct  and  molding  relations.  His 
plan  is  to  have  the  board  extend  to  them  '  inspiring  helps  through 
leaflets,  reading  courses,  periodicals,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
superintendent  and  secretary. '  He  would  also  have  'the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  create  a  permanent  committee  on  young  people's 
work,  and  give  adequate  time  in  its  business  to  the  important 
work  of  our  young  people.'  He  is  working  up  a  plan  to  this  end, 
which  he  hopes  to  submit,  in  due  time,  for  the  Assembly's  in- 
dorsement. He  favors  a  more  practical  and  effective  leadership 
on  the  part  of  our  church,  while  not  interfering  with  existing 
conditions  outside  of  our  ecclesiasticism." 

Mr.  Baer's  plan  contemplates  a  constructive  leadership  and 
supervision  by  each  religious  denomination  of  its  own  young 
people's  organizations.  The  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Ellis,  long  prominent  in  Christian  Endeavor  affairs  and  for 
some  time  editor  of  The  Golden  Rule,  recognizes  the  value  of 
denominational  direction,  but  looks  to  the  federation  of  all  young 
people's  church  societies,  independently  of  their  denominations, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  federation  an  agent  for  distinctive 
ecclesiastical  operations.  He  says  in  The  Independent  (unde- 
nom.,  August  15)  : 

"We  need  not,  as  a  federation,  do  many  kinds  of  work — should 
not,  in  fact.  The  federation's  part  will  be  to  encourage  the  de- 
nominations to  lead  out  in  definite  work  for  and  with  and  by  the 
young  people.  The  federation  need  do  no  more  than  to  provide 
a  visible  bond  of  union,  to  make  possible  the  holding  of  all  the 
national  conventions  of  the  young  people  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  to  furnish  topics  for  the  weekly  prayer-meetings. 

"Thus  far,  or  at  least  up  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  think 
that  most  readers  are  willing  to  go  with  me.  It  is  plain  that  if 
the  limited  fellowship  found  in  Christian  Endeavor  is  good,  a 
still  larger  fellowship  will  be  better.  And  if  denominational 
oversight  of  young  people's  work  is  good  in  some  cases,  why  not 
in  all?  But  right  here  arises  a  difficulty.  The  price  of  this  de- 
nominational oversight  in  certain  instances  has  been  the  loss  of 
interdenominational  fellowship.  The  proposed  federation  makes 
possible  both  of  these  desired  ends.  It  will  give  denominational 
identity  to  the  young  people's  work,  while  at  the  same  time  af- 
fording the  freest  and  fullest  fellowship  and  cooperation. 

"  Other  objects  of  the  federation,  briefly  stated,  are  the  prep- 
aration of  the  pray^er-meeting  topics  ;  the  cooperation  of  the  de- 
nominations, so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  arrangement  of  courses 
of  study  for  the  young  people,  and  in  the  publishing  of  supplies 
for  the  societies  ;  the  collation  of  accurate  statistics  of  the  work 
and  the  indication  of  the  phases  of  the  movement  that  may  need 
special  emphasis  from  time  to  time." 


WILL   ZIONISM    SOLVE   THE   JEWISH 
PROBLEM  ? 

J"*  HE  Zionistic  movement  continues  to  excite  warm  discussion 
*■  among  the  Jews,  and  The  fewish  Chronicle  (London),  the 
most  important  Jewish  paper  published  in  the  English  language, 
has  during  the  last  few  weeks  been  printing  many  letters,  pro 
and  con,  from  its  readers.  Summing  up  the  discussion,  it 
throws  the  weight  of  its  editorial  opinion  in  the  scales  against 
Zionism.  It  rehearses  the  arguments  of  its  advocates  and  meets 
them  as  follows  : 

"  (1)  Zionism  offers  salvation  for  Judaism  ;  (2)  it  provides  a 
remedy  for  oppressed  Jewry  ;  (3)  being  the  only  remedy  in  the 
field  it  must,  perforce,  be  accepted.  To  take  these  arguments  in 
order,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  a  free 
country  does  tend  to  weaken  the  connection  of  some  Jews  with 
their  ancient  faith.  But  the  men  thus  affected  are  precisely 
those  who  would  never  dream  of  returning  to  Palestine  with  the 


Zionists.  Nor  again  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  state  in  Syria  would  be  so  free  from  modern  economic 
and  other  influences  and  necessities  as  to  offer  a  better  field  for 
orthodoxy  than  those  countries  in  which  we  now  live.  In  any 
case  it  lias  never  been  explained  how  the  Jewish  state  would 
bring  about  that  much-desired  object.  There  are  many  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  would  hold  that  if  European  Jewry  \v< 
enfranchised  to-morrow  the  way  to  prevent  wholesale  apostasy 
would  be.  not  to  fly  away  to  a  little  corner  of  the  Sultan's  domin- 
ions, and,  crouching  in  the  nook,  seek  to  hold  the  influence! 
freedom  at  arm's  length,  but  to  accompany  the  enfranchisement 
with  a  greater  movement  of  religious  revival  such  as  would  hold 

Jews  true  to  their  faith 

"What  can  Zionism  do  for  the  Jews  of  France?  What  effect 
can  it  have  on  the  myriads  of  German  Jews  who  do  not  want  to 
be  put  on  harbor  works  in  Palestine,  who  are  not  at  a  loss  for  a 
livelihood,  and  who  are  merely  suffering  a  modified  form  of  po- 
litical ostracism  and  social  outlawry?  The  only  Jews  whom 
Zionism  will  rescue  from  the  fire  are  those  very  poor  people  whom 
it  will  be  a  danger  to  accumulate  in  a  not  over-wealthy  country 
like  Palestine.  All  this,  too,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Palestine 
can  never  sustain  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  race.  '  Ah  !  but, ' 
say  our  Zionist  correspondents,  '  produce  your  alternative  scheme. 
What  else  do  you  recommend? '  We  do  not  see  that  the  ques- 
tion of  alternative  has  anything  to  do  with  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  Zionism  itself.  Moreover,  the  argument  seems  to  imply 
that,  failing  an  alternative,  we  must  perforce  accept  Zionism.  It 
is  as  tho  a  doctor  warned  a  patient  that,  in  the  event  of  no  rem- 
edy being  found,  he  must  forthwith  commit  suicide.  Naturally 
Jews,  as  a  whole,  are  not  impressed  with  the  logic  of  such  an  ar- 
gument. If  they  can  discover  no  political  drug  for  their  many 
ills,  they  will  prefer  to  wait  on  before  rashly  imbibing  Zionism 
into  their  system.  They  will  do  their  utmost  to  relieve  the  more 
urgent  symptoms.  They  will  adopt  all  means  and  grasp  every 
opportunity  for  effecting  an  improvement  here,  or  righting  a 
wrong  there.  But  they  will  also  recognize  that  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  race  we  must  look  to  some  hope  not  bounded  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  Palestine,  but  rather  to  those  forces  which  have 
made  England  the  great  pioneer  of  freedom  and  tolerance  she  is 
to-day." 

It  has  been  for  some  time  apparent  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
rabbis,  of  such  at  least  as  had  given  expression  to  their  vie 
are  opposed  to  the  crusade  preached  by  Dr.  Herzl.  Dr.  Nordau, 
and  the  other  Zionist  leaders.  One  of  these  rabbis,  Maurice 
Thorner,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (August  251  upon 
"The  Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day, "  speaks  of  Zionism  as  a 
movement  led  by  men  who  have  long  been  out  of  touch  with 
Jewry.     He  writes  : 

"Modern  Zionism,  however,  in  its  present  phase  will  hardly 
solve  the  difficult  problem  presented  by  the  universal  Jewish 
question.  Conducted,  as  the  new  movement  actually  is,  by  emo- 
tional enthusiasts  rather  than  by  men  of  action  and  practical  in- 
sight, and  counting  now  among  its  chief  leaders  such  as  had  long 
been  out  of  touch  with  the  Jewish  masses,  religiously  and 
cially,  Zionism  for  some  time  to  come  can  not  be  expected  to 
make  any  considerable  headway  toward  the  consummation  of 
Jewish  national  hopes  and  dreams.  Religious  and  even  racial 
Judaism  has  never  been  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  Jewish 
nationalism,  but  vice  versa.  History  shows  that  religious  re- 
vivals were  strongest  among  Jews  while  in  exile  or  when  their 
national  unity  was  nearing  its  dissolution.  The  Jews  of  to-day 
arc  lacking  many  of  the  advantages  necessary  for  their  national 
regeneration.  Their  very  cosmopolitanism  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  nationalism.  Instead  of  having  given  a  center,  a  solid 
geographical  and  political  foothold,  whence  the  movement  could 
draw  its  vital  powers  and  where  its  efforts  of  unification  could 
converge,  there  is  given  a  large  number  of  politically  and  geo- 
graphically disconnected  sections  of  a  circle  held  together  only 
by  an  historical  and  spiritual  central  force.  The  ever  potent  is- 
sue of  '  To  be  or  not  to  be."  it  would  seem,  resolves  itself  for 
Jewish  nationalism  into  the  alternative  of  either  a  narrow,  un- 
compromising, and  self-absorbed  spirit,  indifferent  to  other  and 
larger  world  interests,  the  assumption  of  an  attitude  of  selfish 
national  egotism  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  the  final  and 
irrevocable  adoption  of  a  policy  shaped   by  the  iron  logic  oi  its 
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history,  a  broad,  all-harmonizing  ideal  cosmopolitanism,  ready 
even  to   suffer  national   annihilation  if   necessary  for   a   world's 

redemption." 


THE    RELIGIOUS    FUTURE    OF    THE    FILIPINOS. 

THE  most  urgent  Philippine  problem,  assuming  that  armed 
insurrection  is  as  good  as  ended,  is  evidently  a  semi-relig- 
ious one.  What  the  general  attitude  of  the  American  Government 
will  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Its  attitude  will  be,  so  far 
as  possible,  what  it  is  in  America — an  attitude  of  neutrality,  in- 
suring freedom  to  all  religions,  and  identifying  the  state  with 
none.  This  purpose  is  thus  indicated  in  the  official  report  recent- 
ly received  at  Washington  from  General  MacArthur,  namely: 

"They  [the  Filipinos]  have  been  advised  that  the  liberty  of 
action  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  in  such  matters  they 
must  be  prepared  to  accord  to  others  ;  that,  as  no  state  church 
exists,  no  minister  of  religion  will  be  forced  upon  them,  and  no 
public  funds  will  be  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes;  that 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination  are  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  religious  teaching  in  the  islands,  and  that 
the  people  are  at  liberty  to  reject  by  lawful  means  such  teachings 
as  they  see  fit,  and  that  the  Government  would  not  favor  one 
denomination  over  the  other,  its  general  policy  being  one  of  non- 
interference, except  where  intervention  becomes  necessary  in  the 
preservation  of  good  order  and  property  rights." 

The  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  Filipinos  does  not,  how 
ever,  settle  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  religious 
problem  presented.  Free  from  all  governmental  compulsion, 
where  will  the  Filipinos  turn  for  their  religious  faith?  This 
question  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  London  Spectator 
(August  io).  The  first  consequence  of  the  new  situation,  says 
the  writer,  is  that  the  Filipinos  "are  ceasing  to  have  any  creed 
at  all,"  and  are  becoming  "indifferents."  This  gives  us  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  millions  of  Asiatics  without  a  dominant  faith, 
a  spectacle  which  students  of  Asiatic  history  will  not  believe 
likely  to  endure  long.  'Fin-  Spectator  canvasses  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  as  follows  : 

"Now  if  the  Philippine  natives  openly  or  secretly  abandon 
Catholicism,  what  faith  will  they  adopt?  The  pleasant  answer 
would  be,  of  course,  that  the  American  missionaries  will  convert 
them,  as  they  have  in  a  way  converted  the  Hawaiians  and  some 
of  the  wilder  tribes  of  Burma.  They  are  very  sincere,  they  ap- 
proach the  people  very  closely — learning  their  languages,  for  ex- 
ample, with  wonderful  perseverance — and  they  are  sometimes 
more  successful  than  British  missionaries,  owing,  we  fancy,  to 
greater  care  in  comprehending,  ami,  so  to  -peak,  meeting,  native 
ideas.  They  may  in  half  a  century  or  so  succeed  very  greatly, 
and  make  of  the  islanders  Protestants  of  a  kind,  with  a  native- 
pastorate,  and  a  mode  of  life  which  will  be  at  all  events  an  imi- 
tation of  the  life  accepted  by  Protestant  communities.  One 
dark  race,  the  Abyssinian,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  Christian, 
ami,  tho  its  Christianity  is  of  a  low  type,  has  at  intervals  died  for 
it  in  heaps.  That  is  a  possible,  and  would  be  by  far  the  most 
hopeful,  solution  ;  but  it  is  not  a  certain  one,  and  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  amidst  such  masses,  and  over  so  large  and  dis- 
jointed an  area,  instruction  must  be  imperfect,  and  that  we 
might  witness  the  birth  of  monstrous  and  evil  heresies,  such  as 
spring  up  in  Southern  China — producing,  e.g.,  the  Taeping 
movement— which  might  make  the  very  name  of  Christianity 
;>ected  throughout  the  Far  East." 

Another  possibility  is  the  adoption  of  the  .Malay  form  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, already  professed  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  Filipinos.  This,  however,  The  Spet  tator  does  not  consider 
probable,  as  that  faith  is  receding,  not  advancing.  Another  pos- 
lity  is  the  introduction  by  the  Japanese  of  one  of  their  creeds. 
This  also  is  deemed  unlikely,  as  the  Japanese  are  "essentially 
secularist,"  and  the  Filipinos  are  of  races  more  likely  to  be  drawn 
to  dreamy  superstitions.  Another  possibility  still,  and  the  one 
that  seems  to  arouse  most  interest  on  the  part  of   The  Spectator, 


is  that  a  new  religion  will  be  developed,  under  conditions  that 
render  close  observation  of  its  genesis  and  progress  possible. 
Says  The  Spectator  : 

"We  know  much  of  Asiatic  creeds,  but  scarcely  anything  of 
their  origins.  What  induced  the  people  of  India  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  believe  that  pedigree  could  affect  the  relation  of  the 
soul  to  its  Creator?  Or  what  was  the  mental  condition  of  the 
masses  among  whom  the  teaching  of  Buddha  or  of  Confucius 
must  have  spread  like  wildfire,  because  it  must  have  seemed  to 
them  to  satisfy  some  ideal?  The  birth  of  an  absolutely  new  and 
effective  faith  is  an  occurrence  which  has  not  been  witnessed  for 
generations,  but  many  of  the  conditions  which  should  precede 
one  exist  in  the  Philippines,  and  if  they  yield  fruit  the  occurrence 
should  not  be  neglected  as  movements  of  the  Asiatic  mind  usual- 
ly have  been  in  Europe.  It  maybe  said  that  the  '  tamed  '  In- 
dians of  Spanish  America  have  shown  no  palpable  disposition  to 
relapse,  tho  they  are  free  to  do  so,  and  are  content  to  remain 
nominally  Catholic;  but  that  is  only  partially  true.  The  few 
observers  who  have  ever  broken  through  the  wall  of  reticence 
behind  which  the  '  Espaniolized  '  Indian  protects  himself  believe 
that  he  has  a  faith  alongside  of  his  thin  Catholicism  which  he 
sedulously  conceals,  and  which  still  bears  some  relation  to  his  an- 
cestral creed.  An  American  Indian,  moreover,  is  not  an  Asiatic, 
with  whom,' as  a  rule,  his  creed  is  matter  of  life  and  death,  which 
he  will  no  more  conceal  than  a  Protestant  cleric  will.  It  will  be 
years  before  anything  definite  is  known,  and  many  readers  of 
these  words  will  suppose  that  we  are  merely  dreaming  ;  but  it 
is  really  possible  that  a  new  Asiatic  faith  may  be  self-developed 
in  the  Philippines,  and  not  borrowed  from  outside." 

Still  another  destiny  may  be  in  store  for  the  Filipinos: 

"It  may  be  that  the  Roman  Church,  touched  to  the  heart  by 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Filipinos,  may  send  forth  bands  of 
devoted  missionaries  who,  without  thought  of  money  or  power, 
will  reevangelize  the  half-hearted  Catholics  of  the  Philippines 
and  make  them  converts  to  a  nobler  and  better  type  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Probably  this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
for  tho  we  do  not  pretend  that  we  should  not  in  the  abstract  pre- 
fer to  see  the  Filipinos  Protestants,  we  expect,  considering  their 
past  history,  that  a  purer  form  of  Roman  Catholicism  would  be 
the  type  of  Christianity  most  likely  to  hold  the  Filipinos." 

This  editorial  in  The  Spectator  elicits  comment  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  finds  that  the  writer  makes  a  serious  error 
in  his  conception  of  the  situation.     Says  The  Tribune  : 

"The  Filipinos  have  not  generally  revolted  against  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  against  the  alleged  corruption  and  tyranny  of 
alien  friars  in  civil  affairs.  The  islands  have  been  governed  in 
civil  and  social  as  well  as  in  religious  matters  by  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  and  these  ecclesiastical  rulers  have  been  not  native  Fili- 
pinos, but  Spaniards.  That  is  what  the  Filipinos  revolted 
against,  just  as  Cubans  long  protested  against  the  filling  of  their 
churches  with  priests  from  the  Peninsula.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion tiiat  the  Filipinos  object  in  the  least  to  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Filipino  blood  who  attend  strictly  to  religious  duties 
and  do  not  meddle  with  the  civil  government.  Indeed,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  many  of  the  Filipinos  are  intensely  loyal 
to  that  church  thus  manned  and  conducted.  Of  course,  United 
States  rule  will  assure  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  it  is  intimated  that  the  authorities  at  Rome  are  in- 
clined to  replace  the  Spanish  clergy  in  the  islands  largely  with 
natives,  tho  also  to  some  extent,  especially  m  the  higher  offices, 
with  Americans.  In  such  circumstances  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Filipinos  will  largely  remain  Roman  Catholics,  tho  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Protestantism  will  make  hosts  of  converts,  as  it 
is  already  doing." 

In  the  mean  time  severe  criticism  is  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  press  because  of  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  evident  pur- 
pose to  prohibit  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Cat tiot ic  Universe  (Cleveland,  August  30)  says  of  this: 

"The  high-handed  and  red-handed  methods  pursued  by  the 
Philippine  commission  is  going  to  mark  that  body  as  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  ever  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing  a  gov- 
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eminent  for  a  conquered  people.  Without  a  vestige  of  authoriza- 
tion from  the  only  court  capable  of  giving  the  commission  power 
to  act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Taft  and  his 
colleagues  prohibit  all  religious  instruction  by  the  teachers. 
When  were  these  men  empowered  so  to  decree,  and  by 
whom? 

"The  school  superintendent  at  Manila  improved  on  the  commis- 
sion's act ;  he  issued  an  order  forbidding  devotions  and  remov- 
ing from  the  schools  crucifixes,  religious  emblems,  sacred  pic- 
tures, etc.  This  bumptious  official  evidently  thought  his  power 
under  the  act  to  be  unlimited,  and  the  passing  strange  part  of  it 
all  is  that  these  acts  and  orders  work  so  nicely  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  report  condemns  the  reporters  when  it  says 
'  these  orders  were  readily  complied  with.'  By  whom  readily 
complied  with?  Silence.  'There  was  no  protest  from  either  pa- 
rents or  teachers,'  adds  the  report.  Surprising,  that.  No  pro 
test  from  teachers,  whose  protest  would  have  been  answered  by 
dismissal.  No  protest  from  parents,  whose  protest  might  mean 
arrest  on  suspicion 

"These  quotations  from  the  report  appear  silly  when  it  is  add- 
ed:  'To  many  of  the  teachers  the  change  was  apparently  wel- 
come.' Only  apparently  welcome?  That  was  not  the  impres- 
sion intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the 
report.  Many,  you  say?  That  sounds  rather  tame  after  the 
enthusiastic  universality  ultimated  in  the  parts  going  before. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  of  clerical  jnggling,  and  the 
question  looks  to  be  one  of  impressing  people  at  home  and  not  of 
stating  facts.  Even  as  the  report  stands,  it  sounds  more  like  the 
statement  of  a  Protestant  or  infidel  propaganda  than  a  sober 
re'sume  oi  government  procedure." 

The  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.,  August  31) 
says : 

"To  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  is  quite  evident  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  Prot- 
estantize the  natives.  The  work  is  to  begin  in  the  schools.  If 
the  Filipino  children  can  be  trained  in  the  way  the  would-be 
proselytizers  have  planned,  it  is  expected  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Filipinos,  if  not  openly  Protestants,  will  be  very  indiffer- 
ent Catholics 

"The  meaning  of  the  removal  from  the  schools  of  crucifixes, 
religious  emblems,  and  sacred  pictures  is  quite  clear.  So  long 
as  they  remained  Catholic,  children  in  these  schools  would  have 
constantly  before  their  eyes  reminders  of  their  faith.  Every- 
thing must  be  done,  according  to  the  program  of  the  Taft  com- 
mission, to  make  Filipino  children  forget  that  they  are  Catholics. 
Just  as  in  a  conquered  country  the  flag  and  all  national  emblems 
would  be  tabooed  by  the  conquerors,  so  in  the  Philippines  the 
crucifix  and  Catholic  pictures  are  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  in 
the  interest  of  Protestantism." 


SOME    ADVERSE    CRITICISM    OF    THE    AMERI- 
CAN   REVISION. 

REFERRING  to  the  action  of  the  American   Bible  revision 
committee  in  using  modern  substitutes  for  certain  archaic 
expressions,  the  New  York  Sun  (September  3)  asks : 

"But  is  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  expressions  in  the  author- 
ized version  for  which  the  revisers  have  provided  substitutes, 
unintelligible  or  obscure  to  Bible  readers  of  to-day?  Is  it  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  are  able  to  find  in  all  the  innumerable 
cheap  helps  and  handbooks  to  Bible  study  the  explanation  of  any 
words  or  phrases  that  are  obsolete  or  difficult? 

"Let  us  look  into  Shakespeare  a  minute.  'Upon  what  meat 
doth  this  our  Ctesar  feed?'  It  is  a  very  small  quotation-sack 
that  doesn't  contain  that.  Is  there  anything  difficult  about  the 
word  "meat'?  Would  anybody  think  of  substituting  '  food'  for 
it  as  the  American  revisers  have  done  with  the 'meat'  of  the 
Bible?  'The  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  God.'  'My  flesh 
is  meat  indeed,  my  blood  drink  indeed.'  What  reason  is  there 
for  saying  '  food  '  instead  of  '  meat '  ?  This  is  poetry,  not  a  cata- 
log of  food  products.  But  to  go  back  to  Shakespeare.  '  Now 
pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead.'  Does  anybody  fail  to 
understand  that?  The  American  revisers  would  substitute  'liv- 
ing' ;  'live,'  it  would  have  to  be  to  keep  Shakespeare's  meter.' 


...  Moses  wist  not  that  his  face  shone.'  Did  any 
have  any  trouble  with  'wist'  in  Sunday-school?  Why  should  it 
be  changed  to  'knew'  ?  The  American  revisers  might  have 
credited  the  people  with  a  little  intelligence.  Such  changes  as 
'  make  full  '  for  '  fulfil  '  and  '  far  be  it'  for  '  God  forbid  '  seem  super- 
fluous." 

The  Detroit  Evening  News  (August  31)  says: 

"  It  may  yet  prove  that  the  American  experts  were  more  hon- 
est than  wise  in  more  fully  showing  to  the  world  the  errors  of 
King  James's  translators.  When  simple  Christians,  who  believe 
without  seeing,  come  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  word  'God,' 
used  in  the  old  text,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  word  'Jeho- 
vah,' in  the  original,  which  it  pretends  to  translate,  the  fact  may 
shock  him.  He  may  look  farther,  and  some  higher  critic  may 
tell  him  that  Jehovah  was  the  proper  name  of  an  individual  god 
worshiped  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  distinguished  from  other 
gods  worshiped  by  other  similar  surrounding  peoples.  He  will 
learn  that  the  word  translated  into  hell,  '  sheol,'  had  no  such  sig- 
nificance to  the  prophet  who  wrote  it  as  'hell  '  has  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  word  in  the  whole  Hebrew  text 
which  conveyed  the  meaning  attached  to  hell.  For  these  and 
other  similar  reasons  the  American  version  may  disturb  faith 
more  than  did  the  English  version — and  that  had  its  disturbing 
effect  without  doubt.  It  will  stimulate  criticism,  and  criticism 
always  results  in  breaking  down  faith." 

• 

The  Baltimore  American  (September  1)  says,  regarding  the 
substitution  of  modern  for  old  forms  of  speech  : 

"There  is  not  one  of  these  words  which  would  puzzle  a  half- 
grown  schoolboy.  Some  have  acquired  two  meanings  instead  of 
one  with  the  passage  of  lime,  like  many  other  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  ordinarily  intelligent  people  are  familiar  with  both 
usages.  There  are  words  in  the  Bible  which  may  fairly  be  called 
obsolete,  but  they  are  not  many,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  they 
are  of  a  kind  and  in  places  not  to  interfere  with  the  reading  or 
study  of  the  sacred  volume.  Had  the  revision  committee  con- 
fined itself  to  changing  these  there  could  not  have  been  much 
ground  for  criticism,  because  they  would  not  have  disfigured  the 
text  appreciably.  They  have,  however,  made  sweeping  changes 
in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  without  any  apparent  reason. 
They  say  they  wanted  to  make  it  easily  intelligible  to  the  people. 
What  people?  It  is  very  like  translating  Robinson  Crusoe  into 
words  of  one  syllable  for  the  benefit  of  those  just  beginning  to 
read.  If  it  be  intended  for  such  people,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  protest  against  such  treatment  of  the  Bible  to  which  they  are 
accustomed." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

LEO  XIII.  will  before  long  begin  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  Pontificate, 
and  a  committee  has  already  been  formed  in  Rome,  under  the  presider.cy 
of  the  Cardinal-Yicar,  to  make  preparations  for  the  event.  There  is  to  be 
a  grand  pilgrimage.  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  invited  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles  in  April.  1902. 

A  CONFD  RENCE  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Italian  I':  otestant 
churches  was  held  in  Rome  recently,  says  The  Independent  (Septembc 
in  which  the  Waldensians,  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  others  participated, 
and  a  full  agreement  was  readied  in  what  for  Italian  Protestantism  is 
chief  object,  the  work  of  evangelization  among  the  Catholic  population. 
In  this  a  full  modus  vivendi  was  established,  the  whole  propaganda  to  be 
controlled  and  guided  by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  engaged  in  trospel  work  in 
that  country.  The  members  of  this  comitate  interdenominazionaU,  which 
is  really  the  executive  committee,  will  have  their  headquarters  in  Rome. 
The  full  details  of  the  scheme  are  still  a  subject  for  future  deliberation. 

Tiif.  third  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  began  last  week  in  London. 
It  was  held  in  City  Road  Chapel,  where  John  Wesley  preached  and  where 
he  was  buried.  The  delegates  to  this  conference  represent  nearly  a  million 
more  church-members  than  were  represented  at  the  last  conference  in 
Washington  ten  years  ago  The  third  day  of  the  conference  was  marked 
by  a  discussion  following  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of 
Methodism  in  the  Promotion  of  International  Peace.  The  New  York  . 
ing  Post  says  (September  6)  :  "The  five  minute  rule  was  adopted,  and  the 
pastors  made  fiery  speeches  for  and  against  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The 
campaign  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  finally  the  chairman 
ruled  reference  to  it  out  of  order.  Many  Americans  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  none  of  the  more  prominent  bishops  spoke.  The  speeches 
were  punctuated  by  frequent  noisy  interruptions  and  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers.  There  was  a  scene  of  considerable  disorder,  and  the  discussion 
terminated  without  any  conclusion  being  reached  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


IMPROVEMENT     IN     FRANCO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 

A  NUMBER  of  recent  incidents  have  shown  that  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Germany  are  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  cordial,  and  that  the  Teuton  is  dropping  his 
air  of  a  conqueror  and  the  Gaul  forgetting  "la  revanche."  The 
speeches  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  has  been  studiously  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  French  ;  the  joint  operations  of  French  and 
German  troops  in  China  under  command  of  a  German  general; 
and  the  recent  automobile  race  from  Pans  to  Berlin,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Frenchman  who  won  received  an  enthusiastic  trib- 
ute from  the  German  capital,  have  been  the  principal  of  these 
incidents.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Buda- 
pest) ,  are  the  outward  signs  of  a  desire  which  both  nations  feel 
to  stand  well  with  each  other,  and  "it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
they  are  the  beginning  of  a  definite  Franco-German  rapproche- 
ment."    We  quote  further  from  the  same  paper: 

"Thirty  years  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  amity.  There  is  now  no  more  talk  about  Die  YVacht 
am  Rhein,  and  the  two  nations  which,  for  three  decades,  have 
glared  at  each  other  across  the  Vosges  are  apparently  ready  to 
drop  their  weapons  and  fraternize.  " 

This  condition,  continues  the  Pester  Lloyd,  is  due  primarily  to 
the  diplomacy  and  rare  good  sense  of  the  German  Emperor, 
which  have  gained  a  notable  triumph,  "restoring  what  the  swords 
of  the  generals  had  wellnigh  destroyed — the  mutual  comity  of 
two  great  nations."  The  French  Government  has  learned  that 
the  policy  of  revenge  has  led  to  isolation  in  external  relations,  to 
sordid  intrigues  and  plots  in  domestic  politics.  "France  is  be- 
coming more  sensible,  and  emmon  sense  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
She  has  the  highest  intelligence  among  the  nations  ;  she  is  still 
the  center  of  Europe  in  art  and  perhaps  still  of  literature.  We 
may  say  with  the  French  painter  .  '  De'sarmee  la  Fratu  e  sera  en- 
core la  plus  belle  '  [France  disarmed  will  be  only  the  more  beau- 
tiful]." 

Field-Marshal  vou  Waldersee  also  has  been  saying  pleasant 
things  about  the  French.  Immediately  upon  his  return  from 
China  he  was  interviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
and,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  about  the  general  result  of 
the  Chinese  expedition,  he  declared  that  he  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  French  army  and  its  officers.  The  utmost 
harmony  and  cordiality,  he  said,  marked  the  relations  between 
the  forces  of  the  two  nations  in  China.  The  Emperor  inquired 
anxiously  about  these  relations,  and  the  German  commander  de- 
clared that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  admi- 
ration for  the  troops  of  la  belle  France.  Since  the  fateful  days 
of  1870-71,  he  continued,  the  French  military  establishment  has 
made  notable  and  solid  progress,  and  Germans  regard  this  prog- 
ress with  nothing  but  gratification  as  it  presages  the  return  of 
F ranee  to  her  former  and  rightful  position  among  the  nations. 
The  field-marshal  also  expressed  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Colonel  Marchand,  of  Fashoda  fame.  The  Vossisehe  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  contain  complimentary 
articles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris-Berlin  automobile  race.  The 
latter  journal  bids  France  forget  that  Germans  were  ever  any- 
thing but  her  greatest  friends  and  hopes  that  better  relations 
with  the  French  republic  will  soon  mean  more  cordial  under- 
standing with  the  republic's  great  ally. 

The  appointment  of  Herr  von  Koeller,  formerly  Prussian  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  to  be  secretary  of  state  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
has  raised  a  little  flutter  of  resentment  among  the  Paris  journals. 
Herr  von  Koeller  is  known  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Prussian  Government's  Germanization  schemes  against 
the  Poles  and  the  Danes.     The  Journal  di     I1  bats  fears  that  a 


new  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  campaign  for  stamping  out  the 
French  language  in  the  conquered  provinces.  The  Strassbur- 
ger  Post,  altho  German,  deplores  the  appointment,  as  Herr  von 
Koeller  who.  several  years  ago.  was  undersecretary  in  the  prov-  * 
inces,  acquired  "a  very  unsavory  reputation."  The  Speaker 
(London)  believes  that  Lorraine  is  still  French  at  heart,  and  it 
advocates  as  a  solution  of  the  whole  question  a  proposal  which 
received  much  discussion  even  before  the  war  of  1870-71  had 
been  concluded,  namely,  "that  Alsace  should  be  made  an  inde- 
pendent republic  with  a  guaranty  of  neutrality  signed  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  while  Lorraine  remained  French,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  where  German  is  spoken."  "Even  at 
this  date, "s*ays  the  London  journal,  "such  a  compromise  sounds 
the  least  impracticable  of  any,  and  it  may  even  yet  be  imposed 
some  day  or  other  by  the  general  situation  of  Europe." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICAN    IMPERIALISM 
ABROAD. 


AS    VIEWED 


AMERK 
cussi 


MERICAN  imperialism  is  still  the  subject  of  animated  dis- 
ssion  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  regard  to  our  new 
"possessions  "  has  been  commented  on  extensively  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  of  Europe,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  reviews. 
Sidney  Brooks,  the  English  writer  on  politics  and  economics,  de- 
clares that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  rest  assured  that,  no  matter 
what  the  American  Constitution  may  pronounce  illegal,  what  the 
American  commonwealth  deems  vital  will  prevail.  The  prob- 
lem presented  by  an  apparently  inflexible  constitution  and  an 
imperious  need  of  change,  says  Mr.  Brooks  (in  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  London,  August) ,  was  solved  by  the  Americans  "through 
their  inherited  instinct  for  compromise."  The  spirit  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  so  sound  and  their  concep- 
tion of  their  duties  so  broad  and  practical,  that  the  American 
Constitution  presents  itself  to  us  in  its  actual  workings  as 
"neither  rigid  nor  flexible,  but  endowed  with  the  best  points  of 
both  qualities.  It  is  too  rigid  to  be  easily  or  hastily  altered  ;  it 
just  flexible  enough  to  yield  when  obstinacy  might  mean  ruin  or 
at  least  immense  confusion."  Mr.  Brooks  reviews  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  war  with  Spain,  and  declares  that  our  expe- 
rience has  been  "expansion  by  explosion."  It  was  sudden,  1111- 
looked  for,  bewildering.     He  says  at  this  point : 

"In  February,  1898,  not  one  American  in  five  thousand  even 
knew  where  the  Philippines  were.  I  was  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  and  can  testify  to  the  reluctance  and  whole-hearted  guile 
lessness  with  which  America  entered  on  the  war.  Cuba  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  reconcentrados,  and  the  'heroism  '  of  the  guer- 
rilla dynamiters  and  bandits — the  simple  humanitarian  needs 
and  duties  of  the  moment — were  all  their  thoughts.  The  Admin- 
istration did  not  want  war  ;  it  did  its  best  to  prevent  war,  and  it 
was  only  the  emotions  of  the  people,  worked  on  by  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Maine  and  by  a  long  campaign  of  lies  directed  from 
the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  the  yellow  press, 
that  brought  war  on.  There  was  a  dash  of  revenge  in  the  peo- 
ple's determination  to  end  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  but  humanity 
was  the  dominant  motive." 

No  country,  he  continues,  is  so  easily  led  away  by  words  as 
America,  because  "in  no  country  is  education  so  rampant — the 
average  citizen  being  elevated  up  to  the  point  where  he  is  not 
quite  able  to  think  rightly  for  himself,  and  yet  resents  being  told 
how  to  do  so  by  the  better  informed."  The  consequence  of  this, 
we  are  told,  is  that  the  "preposterous  metaphysics  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  have  been  accepted  as  gospel  truths,  and 
the  American,  who  is  at  all  times  a  veritable  Gatling-gun  of 
received  opinions,  has  preached  the 'consent  of  the  governed' 
and  '  the  inalienable  rights  '  of  man  ad  nauseam."  On  these  self- 
evident  propositions  Americans  have  "founded  a  claim  t«  a  na- 
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tional  character  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  power, 
ancient  or  modern,  that,  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  the  world 
would  be  obliged  to  recognize  in  our  kinsmen  the  advance-agents 

of  the  millennium."  Now,  however,  this  has  all  been  changed 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

"Imperialism,  after  a  struggle,  is  accepted  and  adopted.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  quoted,  when  it  is  quoted  at  all, 
with  a  wink.  Popular  metaphysics  are  revolutionized.  The 
weight  of  the 'dead  hand'  has  been  removed— America  has  de- 
clined to  be  tied  to  Washington's  coat-tails  forever.  Moreover, 
Aguinaldo  is  captured  and  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  after  cost- 
ing some  four  thousand  lives  and  ^50,000,000,  is  virtually  at  an 
end.  Cuba,  after  a  period  of  restlessness  and  suspicion,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable  and  acknowledged  American  suzerainty. 
In  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  the  Americans  have  discovered  a  second 
Cromer,  one  of  those  strong,  strenuous,  and  balanced  adminis- 
trators who  can  not  help  being  empire-builders.  From  Hawaii 
conies  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction.  Porto  Rico  is  pacific,  if  not 
pacified,  and  slowly  becoming  hopeful  of  better  times.  And, 
finally,  the  Supreme  Court  has  quashed  the  legal  objections  to 
imperialism  in  the  interests  of  common  sense.  America  enters 
upon  her  heritage  free  from  encumbrance." 

Americans  will  not.  this  writer  fears,  put  their  heritage  to  the 
best  of  uses.  We  are  masters  of  the  "mere  mechanics  of  coloni- 
zation," such  as  sanitation,  road  and  railroad  building,  organiza- 
tion of  government,  he  admits.  But  we  have  two  great  enemies 
in  our  own  household  to  contend  with  :  politics  and  national  sen- 
timentality. To  manage  colonies  successfully,  says  Mr.  Brooks, 
a  body  of  civil  servants,  chosen  by  competition,  divorced  from 
politics,  irremovable  except  for  proven  offenses,  well  paid  and 
well  pensioned,  is  an  essential.     This  Americans  lack,  and  he 


believes  our  devotion  to  the  spoils  system  will  prevent  our  ever 
having  it.  The  spoils  system  brought  about  the  end  of  the 
Spanish    colonial   empire.     Mr.   Brooks   sees   no   reason  why  it 

should  not  cause  the  downfall  of  ours,  unless  we  speedily  mend 
ways.       The    Americans    are    also    "incorrigible    sentimen- 
talists "  : 

"They  believe  with  all  their  might  that  legislation  can  cure 
ything.  .  .  .  The  passion  for  making  laws  is  bred  in  their 
bones,  and  all  their  remedies  are  heroic.  They  gave  a  proof  of 
it  in  granting  the  darkies  the  vote  after  the  Civil  War — a  bit  of 
foolishness  it  has  taken  forty  years,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
illegality,  to  set  right.  It  is  this  spirit  that  will  prove  their 
greatest  handicap  in  dealing  sensibly  with  the  Filipinos.  They 
will  go  and  dump  down  upon  the  islanders  all  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions they  have  at  borne— elective  assemblies,  a  free  pre 
trial  by  jury,  and  heaven  knows  what  else.  They  will,  in  fact 
repeat  the  precise  mistake  we  have  made  in  India.  They  are 
tremendous  believers  in  the  American  'idea.'  and  think  that 
every  one-white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow — can  be  civilized  by 
having  it  brought  home  to  them  ;  that  it  suits  all  people  alike, 
and  can  be  prescribed  indiscriminately." 

Our  course  of  imperialism  will  not  stop,  says  this  writer.  The 
Nicaragua  canal  matter  and  the  overshadowing  cloud  of  differ- 
ences with  Europe  about  South  America  will  involve  us  in  other 
troubles.  There  is  no  political  danger  to  Great  Britain  in  Amer- 
ican imperialism,  he  believes,  because  "the  farther  America  ad- 
vances along  the  road  of  imperialism,  the  more  she  will  begin  to 
appreciate  what  it  is  that  England  has  done  for  the  world,  and 
what  obstacles  we  have  overcome  in  doing  it ;  and  to  that  extent 
the  greater  will  be  the  sympathy  between  the  two  countries." 
But,  because  America  is  a  "protectionist  empire,"  Amerjcan  im- 


(Jncle  Sam  watches  the  struggle  for  Cuban  Presidency.    As  soon  as  they 
are  exhausted  the  plucking  process  will  begin. 

— /../  Discusion  (Havana). 


UNCI  1    Sam  :  "I  am  modest  ;  I  only  ask  rive  points  in  Cuba  fo- 

>tat  ions." 

Tin    CUBAN   Pi  OPLE  ;  "Yes,  but  it  was   with  a  very  small   purchase  that 
Archimedes  moved  the  world.     1  am  afraid  of  you." 

— Lj  Discus: 
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perialism  will  be  a  distinct  menace  to  British  trade.  The  "open 
door"  in  our  new  possessions  is  a  myth,  he  declares,  adding  in 
conclusion:  "The  American  empire  will  be  an  American  pre- 
serve. It  will  not  attract  many  colonists,  it  may  not  develop  a 
startlingly  great  trade,  but  nine-tenths  of  whatever  it  does  de- 
velop will  ultimately  be  American." 

The  .  Imsterdammer  publishes  a  long  article  minutely  analyzing 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular  cases.  The 
decision,  it  says,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  legal  pronuncia- 
mentos  of  the  century,  and  its  influence  on  Europe  will  increase 
as  the  United  States  advances  farther  and  farther  along  the  path 
of  imperialism.  The~Talrie  (Montreal),  the  principal  mouth- 
piece of  French  sentiment  throughout  Canada,  has  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  since  the  announcement  of 
the  decision.  The  Americans,  it  says,  have  now  totally  repu- 
diated all  the  important  principles  of  their  famous  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Canadian  press  in  general  appears  to  rind  cause  for  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  Canada  in  our  new  "world  politics,"  altho 
most  of  them  vigorously  deny  that  there  is  any  sentiment  worth 
considering  in  Canada  in  favor  of  annexation  to  this  country. 
The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal)  objects  to  the  word  annexation, 
but  admits  the  existence  of  a  feeling  in  favor  of  union.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  union  with  our  neighbors  whom  we 
admire  and  respect,  it  observes,  but,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
Canadians  regard  their  own  institutions  and  their  present  con- 
nections as  superior  to  those  that  annexation  would  give  them. 
There  is  a  belief  in  Canada  that  there  is  room  on  this  continent 
for  two  kindred  nations  to  grow  together  in  mutual  good-will. 
The  Witness,  however,  admits  that  Canada  is  being  gradually 
Americanized.  This  fact,  it  says,  is  "glaringly  evident"  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  Canadian  press.  It  says:  "The  news- 
papers of  the  Dominion  are  largely  made  up  as  to  their  popular 
reading  of  what  is  called  syndicate  matter,  or  boiler  plate,  from 
the  United  States,  all  sputtering  with  Americanism."  Still  more 
effective,  it  continues,  as  an  Americanizing  force  is  the  theater: 

"Every  American  play — and  an  American  play  is  nothing  if 
not  rampantly  national — after  it  has  got  the  nap  worn  off  it  at 
home,  spends  its  declining  days  in  Canada,  and  our  youth  are 
regaled  on  the  preposterous  exploits  of  bluecoats  in  the  war 
time,  or  of  more  recent  cowboy  heroes,  or  the  quaintnesses  of 
American  rural  simplicities,  or  the  vulgarities  of  so-called  society 
life.  A  more  powerful  engine  for  assimilation  than  this  could 
hardly  be  devised." 

The  Telegram  (Toronto)  has  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough is  "pulling  wires  "  to  be  made  governor-general  of  Canada. 
The  fact  that  the  duchess  is  an  American  woman  causes  The 
Telegram  s<>"ie  uneasiness,  as  the  whole  scheme  may  be  part  of 
the  annexation  movement.     It  frees  its  mind  as  follows  : 

"The  political  importance  of  the  position  is  not  unworthy  of 
his  extremely  moderate  talents,  and  his  wife,  the  ambitious 
daughter  of  the  Vanderbilts,  might  simply  revel  in  the  opportu- 
nities for  social  display  in  full  sight  of  her  admiring  fellow  coun- 
trymen. Ottawa  would  then  become  a  new  center  for  the  whole 
United  States.  Americans  at  best  have  a  well-developed  notion 
that  the  governor-general  holds  a  power  of  attorney  from  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  rule  Canada.  The  spectacle  of  Canadians 
figuring  as  a  subject-people  to  the  husband  of  an  American 
duchess  would  appeal  to  United  States  vanity.  The  social  su- 
premacy of  a  daughter  of  the  Vanderbilts  at  Ottawa  would  lead 
to  American  press  outrages  upon  Canadian  self-respect,  and  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should  be  told  that  a  consulship  of  the 
Vanderbilts  will  not  do." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary   DlGES  I. 


THE  Paris  Matin  foresees  the  day  when  the  seal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  transferred  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia,  as  a  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  country  which  is  central  for  Canada,  the  Cape  and  India,  and 
safer  from  a  military  point  of  view  than  London. 


THE    PRESENT    STATUS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

THE  question  of  the  future  language  of  the  conquered  South 
African  republics  is  beginning  to  be  discussed  in  the 
reviews.  Sidney  Brooks,  writing  in  The  National  Review.  (Lon- 
don, August) ,  declares  that  this  is  the  phase  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion now  pressing  for  settlement.  Mr.  Brooks  favors  the  compul- 
sory use  of  English  throughout  all  South  Africa.  The  Boers 
themselves,  he  says,  have  always  made  Dutch  supreme.  They 
absorbed  the  Huguenot  refugees  in  a  generation  by  making  them 
learn  the  taal.  With  their  customary  sense  and  shrewdness, 
they  saw  that  to  foster  an  alien  tongue  was  to  run  the  risk  of  fos- 
tering a  division  that  nothing  could  heal,  and  they  accordingly 
stamped  out  the  patois  of  the  new  settlers  with  the  directness  of 
Russians  attacking  Finnish. 

To  propagate  dialects,  he  says  further,  is  to  propagate  rebel- 
lion, and  he  points  to  the  present  status  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a 
case  in  point.  "So  long  as  she  spoke  German,  so  long  as  Ger- 
man prevailed  in  all  corners  of  the  realm,  Austria  was  one  of 
the  decisive  Powers  of  Europe.  She  began  to  decline  from  the 
moment  the  Czechs  and  Magyars  were  allowed  to  revive  their 
dialects." 

It  is  to  the  process  of  "denationalization  in  the  schoolroom,  " 
inflexibly  carried  out,  he  continues,  that  the  United  States  owes 
it  that  she  is  a  nation  instead  of  a  jumble  of  nationalities  : 

"  Nothing  pleased  me  more  in  the  States  than  to  go  into  one  of 
the  public  schools  and  watch  America  Americanizing.  The 
Americans  take  hold  of  the  immigrant's  children  and  flatten  out 
whatever  may  be  too  un-American  in  their  mental  make-up  be- 
neath the  steam-roller  of  the  English  language,  with  the  result 
that  no  citizens  are  more  ebulliently  loyal  than  the  second  gener- 
ation of  aliens.  Nor  can  it  be  long  before  the  introduction  of 
the  American  public-school  system  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
drives  a  stiff  wedge  into  the  dominion  of  Spanish  and  makes 
English  the  necessary  language  for  an  ambitious  colonial. 
American  policy  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  the  hard-headed 
Bismarckian  type,  rarely  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment ;  they  be- 
lieve in  education  as  we  believe  in  cricket,  and  it  is  no  great 
rashness  to  prophesy  that  within  a  few  years  Spanish  will  be 
leading  at  most  a  furtive,  twilight  sort  of  existence  in  the  high- 
lands of  Spain's  ancient  colonies,  and  that  a  Cuban  or  Porto 
Rican  of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  who  does  not  speak  English 
will  be  as  rare  as  a  Welshman  who  knows  only  Welsh." 

English,  he  concludes,  must  be  made  the  language  of  the  co. 
quered  republics,  and  its  supremacy  must  be  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  three  following  points  : 

"The  first  is  that  the  Boer  taal — a  clipped  and  barren  dialect, 
as  useless  outside  South  Africa  as  it  is  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  twentieth-century  speech  inside — has  no  sound  claim 
even  in  philology  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  language 
of  a  great  literature  and  a  great  commerce.  The  second  is  that 
by  allowing  the  dual  system  in  Cape  Colony  we  have  put  a 
weapon  of  disaffection  in  the  hands  of  the  Africander  Bond  which 
they  have  deliberately  used  as  an  instrument  of  treason.  The 
third  is  that  any  settlement  of  the  language  question  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  to  be  complete,  should  be 
made  to  apply  also  to  Cape  Colony.  There  is  no  need  to  pro- 
scribe the  Boer  taal  in  the  Russian  sense — to  forbid  its  use  in 
churches  or  at  the  market-place,  or  to  suppress  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Dutch.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  insure  the  supremacy 
of  our  own  tongue  by  making  it  worth  while  for  the  Boers  to 
learn  it,  and  it  can  only  be  made  worth  learning  by  becoming 
the  business  and  political  language  of  the  country.  When  the 
Boers  find  that  without  a  knowledge  of  English  they  will  be  un- 
able to  enter  the  legislature,  or  to  practise  in  the  law  courts,  or, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  rise  to  any  large  commercial  posi- 
tion, they  may  grumble  at  first,  but,  if  we  are  firm,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  make  shift  to  learn  it.  That  is  the  simple  policy 
that  has  been  followed  in  the  United  States,  and  always  with 
success,  and,  tho  the  Boers  have  some  peculiarities  of  their  own, 
it  will  doubtless  succeed  with  them." 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  famous  radical,  editor  of  London 
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Truth,  believes  that  peace  will  never  be  brought  about  until 
Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  and  ex-President  Kruger  are 
both  "left  entirely  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  empire."  In  an 
editorial  in  his  paper,  entitled  "Joe  the  Irreconcilable  and  Paul 
the  Impossible,"  Mr.  Labouchere  severely  criticizes  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  his  "provincialism.''  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  de- 
clares, has  "never  gotten  beyond  the  ethics  of  Birmingham  trade 
competition."  He  treats  the  great  issue  in  which  the  interests  of 
an  empire  are  at  stake  as  a  battle  between  himself  and  Mr.  Kru- 
ger. The  latter  bested  him  over  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  he 
deems  it  due  to  himself  to  make  it  clear  that  those  who  do  this 
must  expect  to  be  eventually  crushed. 

"Politics  in  their  higher  plane  he  never  has  grasped,  with  all 
his  cleverness.  His  estimate  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Boers 
before  the  war  broke  out  was  wrong;  his  estimate  of  the  resist- 
ance that  they  would  and  could  oppose  to  us  after  the  war  had 
broken  out,  and  of  all  else  connected  with  the  war,  has  been 
wrong;  and  to  suppose  that  his  present  course  is  a  wise  one,  or 
that  he  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  will  occur  in  South 
Africa  after  the  war  is  over,  is  at  variance  with  all  our  experience 
of  his  judgment  and  policy  up  to  now." 

Mr.  Kruger  is  even  less  of  a  statesman,  Labouchere  continues, 
than  the  secretary  of  colonies  : 

"He  [KrugerJ  is  a  perfectly  honest  man,  but  he  is  too  apt  to 
see  things  as  he  would  have  them  be  rather  than  as  they  are,  and 
to  fancy  that  Heaven  will  interfere  in  his  behalf.  Providence, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  take  much  count  of  the  wars  on  this 
planet.  Victory,  as  Napoleon  said,  is  generally  on  the  side  of 
the  big  battalions.  If  the  Boers  could  bring  into  the  line  many 
thousand  fresh  troops,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would  achieve 
their  independence.  But  the  limited  number  of  men  they  have 
can  not  last  forever,  and  if  we  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end  they  are 
certain  in  the  long  run  to  have  to  succumb,  not  because  they  lack 
bravery,  but  because  they  lack  numbers.  Mr.  Kruger  does  not 
take  this  hard  fact  sufficiently  into  consideration,  and  the  expec- 
tation that  he  appears  to  entertain  of  the  Almighty  interfering 
on  behalf  of  his  nation  is  outside  the  area  of  practical  politics." 

A  writer  in  The  FortnigJitly  Review  (London,  July)  main- 
tains that  the  possession  of  South  Africa  is  of  even  more  stra- 
tegic importance  to  Great  Britain  than  the  possession  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  Canada: 

"In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  one  of 
our  alternative  half-way  houses  to  India,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  experts  the  only  one  in  the  case  of  a  maritime  war,  we 
should  have  to  hold  on  to  the  peninsula  whether  the  majority  of 
the  white  population  of  the  Hinterland  liked  it  or  not. 

"There  is  not  a  Spaniard  who  does  not  view  with  wrath  and 
humiliation  the  possession  by  Great  Britain  of  the  peninsula  of 
Gibraltar.  The  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  Gib- 
raltar of  South  Africa.  The  time  has  gone  by,  if  ever  there  was 
such  a  time,  when  we  could  with  safety  adopt  Mr.  Froude's  sug- 
gestion of  contenting  ourselves  with  the  possession  of  Cape 
Town  and  Simon's  Town.  The  6,000  miles  which  intervene  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Cape  Town  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  protect  the  half-way  house  to  India  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
isolated  fortresses.  Whoever  holds  the  Hinterland  is  master  of 
the  half-way  house  ;  and  as,  in  the  interests  of  the  empire  at 
large,  we  have  resolved  to  be  the  unchallenged  owners  of  that 
half-way  house,  we  are  bound  to  be  the  paramount  power 
throughout  the  Hinterland." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  speech,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
legal  and  ethical  right  of  the  British  to  arm  the  natives  for  use 
in  the  war,  has  called  out  a  good  deal  of  heated  comment.  The 
press  of  the  Continent  is  unsparing  in  its  condemnation  of  such 
a  course  by  England.  Mr.  Frederick  Rompel,  acting  editor  of 
the  Pretoria  Volksstem,  contributes  to  the  Handelsblad  (Am- 
sterdam) an  article  in  which  he  says: 

"It  is  from  no  exaggerated  sentiment  that  the  Boers  have  al- 
ways kept  the  Kafirs  out  of  the  struggle.  They  know  the  Kafir 
nature,  and  are  well  aware  that  the  blacks,  once  started  on  the 
■warpath,  will  sooner  massacre  women  and  children  than  attack 


an  armed  enemy.  The  Boers  have  an  innate  horror  of  the  use 
of  black  auxiliaries.  .  .  .  Kritsinger  would  not  have  written  that 
he  would  shoot  Kafirs,  aimed  or  unarmed,  unless  there  had 
been  a  more  extensive  employment  of  armed  blacks  than  we 
know  of  or  than  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  care  to  own." 

I 

Tin;  Handelsblad  wants  to  know,  "in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion," just  how  far  the  employment  by  England  of  the  blacks 
has  gone.  The  Liberal  press  in  England  condemns  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's speech,  but  also  denies  the  right  of  the  Boer  general 
1  Kritsinger;  to  refuse  the  natives  the  rights  of  legal  combatants. 
Kritsinger  may  be  wrong,  says  The  Guardian  'Manchester),  but 
"those  who  are  most  deeply  grieved  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  its  financial  embarrassment  will  still  recognize  that  it  is 
not  to  be  shortened  at  the  cost  of  our  honor  and  our  humanity." 
Tin-  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  also  Liberal,  says:  "Im- 
probable as  it  may  seem  to  us,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
Kafir  serves  the  Boer  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  spue  of  all  the  out- 
rages that  are  imputed  to  the  Boer.  To  concede  that  their  em- 
ployment is  justified  and  to  make  it  general  would  be  a  course 
fraught  with  danger  to  all  white  men." 

The  prorogation  sine  die  of  the  Cape  parliament,  recently  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  ground  that  the  "normal 
conditions  of  parliamentary  government  do  not  now  exist  in 
South  Africa,"  is  defended  by  the  government  press  of  England 
as  "sound  and  fair  reasoning."     Says  The  Standard  (London)  : 

"Such  a  breach  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  can  be  justi- 
fied only  by  overwhelming  reasons  of  state.  It  must  be  explained 
— to  allay  uneasiness— that  the  governor,  in  deciding  to  assume 
this  arbitrary  authority,  is  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet, 
and  that  the  ministry  in  turn  are  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  without — 
this  is  a  very  material  point— distinction  of  party." 

The  parliament,  says  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London  1,  was 
not  a  representative  institution  anyway.  "He  must  indeed  be 
a  glutton  for  representative  institutions  who  can  claim  reverence 
for  members  owing  their  seats  to  rebels  who  are  actually  in  arms 
against  the  King's  authority,  or  who  have  surrendered  to  stand 
their  trial." 

In  the  absence  of  the  Cape  parliament,  the  Cape  taxes  for  the 
administrative  work  of  the  colony  are  to  be  raised  by  royal  war- 
rant, issued  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Cape  ministry  and  on 
the  advice  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Commenting  on  this.  The 
Daily  News  (London,  Liberal)  says: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  single  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution which  was  not  violated  by  this  arrangement.  The 
principles  that  the  King  can  not  tax  ;  that  representation  and 
taxation  are  indissoluble  ;  that  the  home  Government  has  no 
control  over  the  taxation  of  the  colonies — these  are  the  very  bases 
of  our  empire,  founded  by  two  centuries  of  effort.  There  is  not 
one  which  is  not  violated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  latest  step  in 
South  Africa.     It  is  the  very  inversion  of  the  pyramid." 

The  Speaker  (Liberal)  declares: 

"Nothing  can  be  more  ominous  than  that  after  nearly  two 
years  of  fighting,  after  having  obtained  the  control  of  all  the 
railways,  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  destroying  not 
only  two  republics,  but  a  self-governing  colony.  Will  those  who 
approve  of  murder  acquiesce  in  infanticide,  or  has  a  point  at  iast 
been  reached  in  the  development  of  this  vast  political  tragedy 
at  which  the  simple-minded  elector  will  at  length  be  informed 
that  there  is,  after  all,  a  distinction  between  Liberal  and  Tory 
imperialism?  " 

The   semi-official   Fremdenblatt    (Vienna)    observes    that  the 

laurels  which  history  accords  to  the  fallen  brave  will  be  but  a 
poor  compensation  to  the  South  African  Dutch  for  the  gradual 
destruction  of  their  race  through  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
They  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  up 

the  struggle.  There  is  no  hope  of  intervention,  and  the  conflict 
in  England  itself  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Imperialists  has 
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no  practical  value  for  the  Boers.     It   is  an  academic  difference 
about  an  irrevocable  past.     It  continues : 

"The  Boers  should  now  devote  themselves  to  the  rescue  of 
what  is  left  to  them  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  national  in- 
dividuality. They  bequeath  their  untarnished  honor  as  an  heir- 
loom to  their  descendants.  But  if  the  war  be  continued  for  an- 
other year,  the  combatants  will  scarcely  leave  any  descendants, 
and  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa  will  be  the  poorer  for  the  loss 
of  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  branch." 

The  Perseveranza  (Milan)  also  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Boers  to  yield.  As  long  as  the  irreconcilable  atti- 
tude is  maintained  in  South  Africa,  it  says,  England  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  otherwise  than  she  is  doing.  The  correspondent 
of  The  Times  (London),  who  signs  himself  "P.  S.,"  and  whose 
bitter  condemnation  of  England's  course  was  a  feature  of  his  let- 
ters from  Pretoria  last  year,  now  resides  in  England,  and  is  try- 
ing to  induce  the  Boers  to  give  in.  From  a  long  letter  in  The 
Times  we  take  the  following,  which  is  his  opinion  of  what  Ger- 
many would  do  in  England's  place  : 

"All  nations  hate  the  British,  but  none  of  them  love  us  [the 
Afrikanders].  If  we  were  independent  and  ruled  from  the  Zam- 
besi to  Cape  Town  other  nations  would  conspire  against  us  and 
our  land  would  be  their  battle-field.  There  is  now  no  chance  of 
freedom  or  of  safety  for  us  save  under  the  British  flag.  We  have 
our  choice  now.  We  can  accept  the  position  of  Australia  and 
Canada  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  or  we  can  struggle  on  till 
we  be  all  annihilated  by  the  English,  or,  worse  still,  until  we  be 
all  crushed  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  German  War  Lord,  whose 
little  finger  is  thicker  than  the  thighs  of  Chamberlain,  Milner, 
and  Rhodes  combined.  .  .  .  We  Afrikanders  ought  to  remember 
how  the  great  continental  Powers  have  treated  conquered  peo- 
ples, the  Poles,  for  instance,  and  then  we  may  well  thank  heaven 
we  have  the  Britons  only  to  deal  with.  We  have  our  chance  now 
to  end  the  war  and  to  secure  a  safe,  honorable,  and  prosperous 
future  for  ourselves  and  children.  Should  we  prolong  it,  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  British  may  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Germans,  when  the 
Cape,  Natal,  and  the  two  states  may  be  cleared  of  their  Dutch 
population  to  fill  up  the  British  portion  of  New  Guinea.  Again 
I  call  upon  my  people  to  make  peace  at  once,  that  we  may  all 
live  in  our  own  land  with  our  children  in  security  and  prosper 
ity." 

Continental  comment  on  the  war  in  general  continues  to  indi- 
cate much  bitterness  toward  Great  Britain.  In  this  eternal  war 
why  do  not  the  English  plainly  admit  that  their  object  is  to  an- 
nihilate the  Dutch  republics,  which  are  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
their  imperialism?  asks  Robert  de  Caix,  writing  in  the  Journal 
des  Debuts  (Paris).  The  war,  says  the  Dibats  editorially,  has 
deprived  The  English  attitude  toward  imperial  questions  of  all 
calmness  : 

"It  has,  so  to  speak,  narrowed  the  English  mind,  and  it  seems 
likely  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect,  which  will  not  cease  with 
the  conflict  itself.  The  war  has  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
rising  commercial  rivals  of  England,  and  has  hastened  the  mo- 
ment when  the  economic  crisis  which  must  inevitably  attend  the 
development  of  competing  industries  will  become  acute.  The 
time  when  the  English  busied  themselves  with  their  internal  de- 
velopment in  security,  calmness,  and  profound  self-confidence 
seems  irremediably  closed.'' 

At  the  same  time,  the  Debats  regards  it  as  "supremely  ridicu- 
lous "  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  anything  short  of  a  complete 
and  final  English  victory  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  It 
is  really  difficult  to  understand,  concludes  this  Paris  journal,  how 
so  many  continental  papers  have  suffered  from  the  "delusion  of 
British  defeats."  These  papers,  it  says,  must  get  their  news 
chiefly  from  their  imagination.  The  Indepeildance  Beige  (Brus- 
sels;  and  Henri  Rochefort's  radical  Paris  journal,  the  Intransi- 
gecifit,  publish  every  day  violently  anti-British  editorials.  The 
Brussels  paper  declares  that  the  annexation  of  the  two  republics 
by  Great  Britain  would  be  a  political  and  moral  crime  far  more 


detestable  than  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  Iniransigeant 
calls  Lord  Kitchener  "a  stupid,  disgusting,  frightful  assassin." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

REFUGEES  from  the  Ottoman  empire  have  recently  come 
into  Europe,  and  the}'  give  sensational  descriptions  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  One  of  these  refugees,  Georges  Dorys,  who 
was  formerly  in  the  entourage  of  the  Sultan  and  is  now  a 
Parisian  journalist,  has  published  a  book  entitled  "Abdul  Hamid 
Intime."     He  thus  describes  the  Sultan  as  he  looks  to-day: 

"Old,  feeble,  shriveled,  with  a  face  that  shows  all  the  work- 
ings of  evil  cunning  and  abject  terror.  He  is  but  fifty-nine  years 
old,  but  the  changes  since  his  ascension  to  the  throne  twenty- 
five  years  ago  are  only  partly  due  to  time.  His  jaws  are  heavy 
to  brutality.  The  cheek-bones  bulge  as  from  a  death's  head. 
An  ugly  wiry  beard  is  mottled  from  dark  brown  to  a  rust}*  red, 
due  to  shiftless  dyeing.  His  emaciated  pallor  is  heightened  by 
the  ungainly'  fez  that  covers  his  baldness.  The  nose  is  that  of 
a  vulture.  The  upper  lip,  hidden  under  his  mustache,  is- 
refined  and  cruel ;  the  lower,  thick  and  sensual.  The  eyes,  deep 
in  their  sockets  and  half-veiled  by  shaggy  brows,  are  lighted  by 
a  'shifting  flame,'  and  strike  the  beholder  with  uneasiness, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  madman.  The  Sultan  is  distressingly  thin. 
He  lives  by  his  nerves  alone,  and  this  in  great  part  explains  the 
many  contradictions  in  his  character.  The  family  strain  of  in- 
sanity taints  his  blood.  He  is  a  nervous  monomaniac,  of  the 
persecuted-persecutor  type.  His  mania  is  the  fear  of  death.  All 
his  powers  of  mind  are  devoted  to  self-preservation,  and  they  are 
by  now  monstrously  developed  to  the  choking  of  other  faculties. 
He  detects  peril  by  instinct,  tho  his  diseased  imagination  swells 
it  out  of  all  proportion.  He  can  judge  and  use  men,  and  he  is 
an  adept  manipulator  of  all  the  ruses  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy.'' 

Abdul  Hamid's  favorite  book,  says  his  biographer,  is  "The 
Prince, "by  Machiavelli.  It  is  his  hand-manual  of  statecraft. 
He  has  proved  a  past  master  of  the  sly  Italian  school,  adding  to 
it  his  own  insidious  Oriental  genius.  By  ruse  he  climbed  to 
power,  and  by  it  since  then  he  has  kept  himself  alive  and  un- 
hung. He  sometimes  surrenders  to  force,  but  only  to  win  back 
the  advantage  later. 

When  fury  seizes  the  Sultan,  we  are  told,  he  gives  way  to 
ungovernable  anger.  He  seizes  inkstands,  throws  them  at  his- 
secretaries,  or  fires  revolvers.  He  is  the  ruffianly  murderer  at 
such  times.  The  other  side  of  his  cruelty  is  more  classical  and 
Oriental.  It  is  diabolical  but  gentlemanly.  He  has  private 
dungeons  and  inquisition  chambers.  Here  while  persons  ac- 
cused by  his  spies  are  being  questioned,  his  Majesty  is  within 
hearing,  tho  invisible.  The  tortures  are  often  of  the  most  odious 
ingenuity. 

Terror  of  man,  of  disease,  of  the  calamities  of  nature,  of  aught 
spelling  "death,"  is  the  trait  of  the  Sultan's  character  that  domi- 
nates all  the  others.  He  suspects  every  one.  Gestures  abruptly 
made  in  his  presence  often  cost  dear.  A  gardener  in  the  royal 
park  Abdul  shot  dead  for  rising  too  quickly  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect. Dorys  relates  that  once  as  his  (Dorys's)  father,  the 
Prince  of  Samos,  was  retiring  from  an  audience,  he  stumbled  in 
his  backward  steps  and  fell.  In  a  moment  the  Sultan  had 
pressed  a  spring  behind  him.  The  wall  opened  and  he  vanished 
within,  safe  from  the  expected  attack. 

The  author  thus  speaks  of  the  spiritual  side  of  Abdul's  charac- 
ter : 

"The  Sultan's  religion  is  a  blending  of  doubt  and  supersti- 
tion. He  is  not  a  believer,  and  therefore  not  pious,  but  he  is 
foolishly  credulous.  It  is  a  dark,  craven  religion,  all  fear  and 
terror.  He  is  not  a  fatalist,  and  in  the  silly  confidence  in  his  own 
wits  he  seeks  to  outwit  destiny.  Thoughts  of  the  hereafter  and 
its  torments  rack  him  with  agony.  Then  he  prays  in  sudden 
fervor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  makes  secret  vows  and  (logs  him- 
self. But  he  soon  gets  discouraged  and  turns  skeptic  again. 
He  is  shrewd  enough,  however,  to  be  a  devout  chief  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  he  makes  use  of  the  piety  of  the  Mussulmans.  Hi  en- 
courages ignorant  fanaticism.  His  censorship  extends  to  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  even  the  Koran  itself.  He  banished  one 
scholar  who  dared  interpret  the  sacred  book  from  this  standpoint. 
He  has  no  love  for  Christianity,  tho  he  simulates  respect  for  all 
creeds.  But  he  hates  and  distrusts  most  of  all  an  Islam  prose- 
lyte." 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
Love. 

By  Marguerite  Merington. 

My  love  for  thee  is  like  —  my  love  for  thee — 
Soul  of  my  universe,  it  stands  alone  ! 
On  all  by  poets  dreamed,  or  prophets  shown 
It  levies  tribute   yet  lacks  simile. 
'Tis  of  the  elements,  God's  earth,  the  sea 
And  sun.     'Tis  all  the  human  heart  hath  known 
For  lover,  parent,  friend  and  child  in  one — 
Spirit  made  flesh,   as  flesh  can  spirit  be, 
'Tis  suffering  supreme,  whose  passioned  tide 
Ceaseless  beats  back  and  forth  from  joy  to  pain, 
But  Godlike  most  of  all  when  most  belied 
By  giving  life  a  crown  of  thorns  to  gain, 
Yet,  tho  its  Heaven  is  snatched  from  Hell's  abyss, 
The  greatest  grief  would  be  its  Heaven  to  miss! 
— In  September  Scribner's. 

Golden  Rod. 

By  Ciiaki.ks  Hanson  Towne. 

It  is  the  twilight  of  the  year, 

And  through  her  wondrous  wide  abode 
The  Autumn  goes,  all  silently, 

To  light  her  lamps  along  the  road. 

— In  September  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


Aspiration. 

By  Madison  Cawein. 

Oh,  for  a  soul  that  fulfils 

Music  like  that  of  a  bird  ! 
Thrilling  with  rapture  the  hills, 

Heedless  if  any  have  heard. 

Or,  like  the  flower  that  blooms 
Lone  in  the  midst  of  the  trees, 

Filling  the  woods  with  perfumes, 
Careless  if  any  one  sees. 

Or,  like  the  wandering  wind, 
Over  the  meadow  that  swings, 

Bringing  wild  sweets  to  mankind, 
Knowing  not  that  which  it  brings. 

Oh,  for  a  way  to  impart 
Beauty,  no  matter  how  hard  ! 

Like  unto  nature,  whose  art 
Never  once  dreams  of  reward. 

-In  September  Lippincott. 


Ad  Astra. 

By  Thomas  Wai.sh. 
Love,  you  are  late. 

Yea,  while  the  rose-leaves  falls 

In  showers  against  the  moonlit  garden  wall, 
My  firm  hand  shuts  the  gate. 
The  nightingale 

Has  worn  himself  with  pleading  ; 

The  fountains'  silvered  tears  are  interceding, 
But  what  is  their  avail  ? 

Love,  you  are  late. 

Long  stood  the  postern  wide 

With  all  morning  glories  twined  ;  inside 
Bird  called  to  bird  for  mate. 
Noon  and  the  sun,— 

The  loves  of  bees  and  flowers  ; 

With   folded   hands     unclaimed    I    marked    the 
hours 
That  saw  my  youth  undone. 

Then  evening  star 

And  coming  of  the  moon  ! 

Ah,  not  too  soon,  my  soul,  ah,  not  too  soon 
Broke  their  soft  grace  afar  ! 
All  consecrate, 

I  chose  my  white  path  there, 

And  took  the  withered  roses  from  my  hair. 
Love,  you  are  late,  -  too  late  ! 

—  In  August  Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE 

Swoboda 
System 

Restores  to  Health, 
Strengthens  the  Heart 

I  am  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain  workers, 
the  ideal  principles  of  attaining  and  preserv- 
ing perfect  health.  It  is  not  a  problematical 
theory,  but  a  system  of  physiological  exer- 
cise, based  upon  absolutely  correct  scientific 
facts. 

And  if  you   will    follow  my  instructions  for   a  few  ALOIS  P    SWOBODA, 

,        T         .,,  ,  ,  ,  Originator  and  Sole  Instructor. 

weeks  I   will  promise   you  such   a  superb  muscular 

development  and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to  forever  convince  you  that 
intelligent  direction  of  muscular  effort  is  just  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as 
intelligent  mental  effort.  No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food 
with  pepsin  nor  assist  nature  with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an 
appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take  care  of  it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill 
your  veins  with  rich  blood ;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and 
improve  assimilation;  a  pair  of 
lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood  : 
a  liver  that  will  work  as  nature  de- 
signed it  should  ;  a  set  of  nerves 
that  will  keep  you  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  physical  and  mental  ener- 
gy. I  will  increase  your  nervous 
force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor, 
making  your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 
You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to 
sleep.  You  will  start  the  day  as  a 
mental  worker  must  who  would 
get  the  best  of  which  his  brain  is 
capable.  I  can  promise  you  all  of 
this  because  it  is  common-sense, 
rational  and  just  as  logical  as  that 
study  improves  the  intellect. 

My  system  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  no  apparatus 
whatever,   and  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring. 

By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten 

minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  the 
onlv  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  health,  physical  development  and  elasticity 
of  mind  and  body. 

Pupils  are  both  sexes,  ranging  in  aye  from  fifteen 
to  eighty-six,  and   all  recommend   the  system.      Since 
no  two  people   are   in   the  same  physical   condition, 
individual     instructions    are    given    in    each    case. 
Write   at  once,   mentioning   Tin:    LITERARY 
DIGEST,   for   full   information  and  con- 
vincing   endorsements     from    many    of 
America's  leading  citizt 


An  Appreciative  Testimonial  from  the  Contracting 
Freight  Agent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda  :  Although  it  is  less  than  two 
months  since  I  first  commenced  work  at  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise  I  am  most  thoroughly  convinced 
that  your  system  is  a  decided  success.  A  comparative 
statement  of  my  measurements  will  show  you  what  1  have 
accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  months. 
MEASUREMENTS  ; 

A.t  Beginning.  In  60  Dare, 

Chest  normal 33     3SVS 

"      contracted ji?i 31% 

"      expanded 34V0 39)^ 

Waist 29     29 

Neck 13J4 14 

Biceps    10% 13K 

Forearms 9% io\ 

Weight 137     150 

Height 5  si., 5  i\i 

In  addition  to  this   large  increased  muscular  develop- 
ment my  general  health  is  decidedly  improved.     Thank- 
ing you   for  what  you  have  done   for   me,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely, 
T.  O  Jennings,  Contg.  Fgt.  Agt. 


Forbearance. 
By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

He  said— oft  questioned  why  his  wit's  keen  lance 
Strikes  right  and  left,  his  bosom-friend  perchance, 
While  traitor  .-mil  deserter  scathless  go— 
"We  speak  no  evil  of  the  dead,  you  know  !" 

—In  September  Scribner's. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

421  Western  Book  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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IVe  have  no  agents  or  brum  h  stores. 
All  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

New  Fall  Suits 
and  Jackets. 


v 


"HERE  are  many 
new  styles  in  suits 
and  jackets  for  this 
season,  and  the  lady  who 
wishes  to  dress  well  at 
moderate  cost  should 
write  for  our  new  Kail 
and  Winter  Catalogue  and 
samples  of  the  materials 
from  which  we  make  our 
garments  We  keep  no 
ready-made  stock,  but 
make  every  garment  to 
order.  Our  prices  are 
lower  than  ever  before. 
Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 

New  Cloth  Gowns, 

$8  up. 

Jaunty  Cloth 

Costumes. 

lined     throughout      with 
fine  quality   taffeta   silk, 

$15  up. 
Suits    of    Wide    Welt 
Corduroy,  $20  up. 
1  he   latest    material  — 
with  the  soft  lustre  of  silk 
velvet,    and    of    splendid 
wearing  qualities. 
Separate  Skirts,  $4  up. 
Rainy-Day  and  Golf  Suits  and  Skirts, 
Suits  $8  up.     Skirts,  $5  up. 
Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up.    Jaunty   Short 
Jackets,  $7  up. 

TTe  l'<iy  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 

'   Remember  this  is  a  "Money   Back  "  Business. 

'•  What  Does  that  Mean  ?  " 

It  means  that  whatever  we  send  you  must  fit  and 
give  you  satisfaction.  If  it  does  not,  send  it  back, 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Catalogue  and  samples  will  be  sent  free  by  return 
mail.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish  samples 
for  suits  or  for  cloaks,  so  that  wewill  be  able  to  send 
you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and  iai  West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


v> 


Secure  at  once  from  St.  Paul,  the  Fur  Centre  ol  Aincriia, 
THE  1901-'02 

International  Fur  Authority 

An  Exponent  of  Futons  Mbr«W  Furs. 

This  complete  catalog  thoroughly 
reviews  and  illustrates  all  the  eon  eci 
and  standard  styles  in  furwear,  tm 
parting  valuable  and  reliable  (nfor 
illation  and  lowest  market  prices. 

It  is  the  oni\  comprehensive  fur 
guide  issued,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
work  to  pof 

The  long  and  intimate  connections 
of  I,  Ubrecht  &  Son  with  thetrap- 
pers  of  the  Northwest  are  Interwoven 
with  the  early  history  of  American 
Fur  Interests.  Their  vast  resources, 
thorough  connection  with  leading 
European  Fur  Markets,  enable  them 
to  offer  unconditionally  the  world's 
best  in  furs  at  minimum  prices. 
Srwl  :•>■  stump  to  cover  postage. 

E.  AUMLUIT  ft 801,  Box  (J,  28  I    7th  Street  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
fur  Headquarters  of  Vie  United  8tatee. 


$45TR%VENs$21. 75 

with  reservoir  and  high  closet.  Great  Foundry 
Sale.  We  ship  range  for  examination  without  a  cent 
in  advance  If  you  like  it.  pay  S21.7" 
and  freight  and  take  range  for 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
If   not    satisfactory    we    agree    t 
refund   your  money. 
Tolman  Ranges  are  made  of 
best  wrought  steel.     Oven 
17',x-;l  in.     Six  H  in.    holes. 
Best    liakers    and    roasters 
on  earth.     Burn   anything. 
Asbestos  lined  flues. 
Guaranteed  5  years. 

wni   save   their  cost   in 
fuel  in   One  Year.      Write 
today  for  our  in  rUI 

JUDSON  A.  TOLMAN  CO 
Wept.  Ki'j.  in;  Lake  M.,  Chicago. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 
it  your  di  1  not  handle 

HONABl  II  Mai  1  F.il'li:  I  HON  ft  STEEL 
RANGES  we  "ill  ship  the  first  one- 
ordered  from  your  community  at 
the  wholesale  price:  saving  rou 
fi.  in  110  "i  to  fi-'iMO.      Freight 

p;i   il   (Ml  miles. 

rarSENT  FREE  Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
mil  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
U2  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM.  WIS. 

Recently  St.  i.om-.,  Mo. 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

Family  Secrets. — "Maudie's  husband  won't  let 
her  wear  a  tight  bathing-suit."  "Why  not?"  "He 
does  not  wish  her  to  expose  the  family  skeleton  !  " 
—  Brooklyn  Life. 


Kxpensive  Advertising. — "My  largest  item  of 
expense  is  on  account  of  advertising."  "I  was  not 
aware  that  you  were  in  business."  "I  am  not. 
But  my  wife  reads  the  ads.  in  the  papers." — The 
Indianapolis  News. 


An  Interesting  Standard. — "What  is  your 
idea  of  a  man  of  honor?"  "A  man  of  honor,"  said 
the  French  nobleman,  throwing  out  his  chest,  "is 
one  who  will  pay  his  wine  bills  and  card  debts, 
even  if  he  has  to  marry  in  order  to  get  the 
money." — The  Washington  Star. 


ltreak   the    Rest— TUNER  ;     "Your    daughter 
left  word  that  I  should  call  and  repair  the  piano." 
Mr.  Kins:-:    "What's  wrong  with  it  ?" 
TUNER  :  "She  says  three  strings  are  broken." 
Mr.  Rinks  (confidentially):    "Look  here,  here's 
five  shillings  for  yourself.    Break  the  rest  of  'em." 
-  Tit-Bits. 


Pretty  Good  Proof.— FAKMER  Greink:  "One 
o'  Josh  Medder's  summer  boarders  skipped  out 
without  settlin'  and  Josh  is  tickled  to  death." 

Farmer  Brown:  "How's  that?" 

FARMER  GREENE  :  "Why  Josh  has  been  tellin' 
everybody  that  th'  feller  wuz  a  foreign  nobleman, 
an'  that  proves  it !" — Puck. 


Why  He  Escaped.— The  Literary  Editor  : 
"That  fellow  Scribbler  sent  in  a  poem  this  morn- 
ing entitled  '  Why  Do  I  Live?    " 

Tm-  Editor:  "What  did  you  do  with  it?" 

The  Literary  Editor:  "Returned  it  with  an 
inclosed  slip,  saying  :  'Because  you  mailed  tins 
instead  of  bringing  it  personally.'" — The  Indian- 
apolis Sews. 


Presence  of  Mind. — At  one  of  the  railway-con- 
struction works  in  the  vicinity  of  a  certain  city  a 
highly  esteemed  clergyman  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  members  of  his  flock  who  are  engaged  at 
the  cutting.  The  other  day  he  saw  one  of  them 
entering  a  "pub  "ami  hailed  him  ;  but  Pat  simply 
looked  and  walked  in.  Waiting  until  he  came  out, 
the  reverend  gentleman  accosted  him  thus:  "Pat, 
didn't  you  hear  me  calling?"  "Yes,  your  rav- 
rince.  I  did  ;  but — but  I  had  only  the  price  of  one  !" 
—Tit-Bits. 


Hig  Interest  in  China.  —  He  was  very  young. 
To  be  precise,  he  was  five  years  and  seven  months. 
As  long  as  he  could  remember  he  had  had  to  set 
aside  a  part  of  the  money  lie  received  to  educate 
the  little  children  of  China.  He  didn't  love  them 
as  much  as  he  should,  or  he  would  not  have  asked  : 

"Mother,  they're  killing  all  the  Chinese  children, 
aren't  they  t" 

"Yes,  isn't  it  dreadful?  Are  you  not  glad  you 
are  not  a  little  Chinese  hoy  ?" 

"Yes.  But  when  they  get  them  all  killed,  I 
won't  have  to  send  them  any  more  of  my  money, 
will  I  ?" — The  Evening  Sun. 

WE  CARPET  YOUR  FLOOR  FOR  $3.00 


introduce 


our    new,    serviceable   and    healthful 

BRUSSELETTE  AKT  Kl(;s. 
Attractive  and  artistie  patterns,  woven  on 
both  rtdesand  in  all  colors  and  sizes.     Easily 
kept  clean  and  warranted  to  outwear  higher- 
irlced  carpets.    Sent  prepaid  to  any  point  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains       Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory,    illustrated  catalogue  show- 
Ingrngsin  actual  colors  sent  free,  santt  \i;  Y 
MFD.  CO.,   Bourse  Bldg.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elegant  Enough  Fur  Any  Home. 


Hair  Health 

means  Hair  Beauty.     Both  may  be  yours 
if  you  use 

Mexican  Shampoo 
and  Dandruff  Cure 

the  only  pure  vegetable  scalp  cleaner  and 
hair  food  known.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  cure  dandruff  and  falling  hair. 

Makes  magnificent  lather  and 
LEAVES    THE     HAIR     SOFT. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  July  9,  1901. 
I   find  it  gives  a  lustre   and  softness   to  the  hair 
secured  by  no  other  remedy.     It  leaves  the  scalp  in 
a  thoroughly  healthy  condition.     L.  M.  MOORE. 


Price,  $1.00 — all  druggists  refund  on  request.    Our 
booklet,  "  Hair  Health,"  with  sample,  FREE. 

THE    WHEELER    COMPANY,    Ltd., 

78  Main  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.   GREASE  PROOF.   STAIN  PROOF. 


Looks    exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  thecommon 

'  imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 

1  contains  no    rubber, 

1  cellulose 

t  or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 

, stances, 

1  and  is 
not  af- 

'fectedby 

1  heat, 

1  cold  or 

1  climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18    Inches,  sufficient  <<>  cover  a  chair  J 
sent,  will  be  sent  i'or25  cents. 

/Jxb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a  Sewing    Com* 
)  f>ani'<>i ,  sent  for  2c.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's  name 
"Received  the  highest  award  at  the  I'hllndel- 
phln  Export    F.x position  over  nil  competitors 
by  recommendation  ol'  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution  !  Tht  icare  worthlessand  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  goods  hive  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
89  Broadway.-  Uept,  P.  New  York  City. 


The  Natural  Hody  Uraec  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
aliments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  ;  gives  good  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina.  Kan.,  for  free  illus- 
trated book. 


Sample  Free  ! 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  <0  Eft  ..p 

H1TRHFN  ftsRINFTS  from  WtsOU  «r 


file  greatest  labor  saving  devices  ever  invented.  They  are  worth  three 
<  "  et.s.  Save  time,  trouble,  spare,  labor  and  money.  Have 
convenient  receptacles  fur  11 1 1  Ink  ing  Utensils,  cereal  products,  spices 
table  linen,  etc-.  We  manufacture  '20  styles  in  various  sizes,  ranging  in 
prices  from  ea.M)  upwards.  Write  for  our  complete  Free  lun-pagi;  Catal- 
ogue. We  will  save  you  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 
Household  J'urniture.     Buy  direct  from  factory  and  nave  dealer's  profit. 

in  »7ll  THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  L  4—232  to  236  Fifth  av„  CMcagO.III. 
ttettdera  '<i  Thk  Liter  •  tv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Always 
up-to-date,  the 
well-known 

"  Little 
Indian  " 

')  has  put  on 
a  new  collar 
of  the  famous 
brand 


"Little   Indian" 

Collars— Cuffs— Shirts 

It  is  called  the  "Tomnus"  and  can  be 
bought  of  all  good  dealers  for  1 5c. — 2  for  25c. 
Present  this  advertisement  to  your  dealer 
and  he  will  give  you  a  handsomely  mounted 

Full  Length  Picture  FREE 

of  the    "  Little  Indian  "  ready  to  frame  and 
without  advertising  on  it.    Size,  10x13  inches. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  "  Little  Indian  "  goods, 
write  11s  and  we  will  furnish  name  of  one  who  does, 
where  the  picture  can  be  obtained.  Catalogue  of  styles 
maild  free. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turn-down  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service. 

NO   LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  CUffs,  25c.  Ky  mail,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Boston. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 


on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  eost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
HON.  FRANK  A.  VANDER- 
LIP,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  writes  "The  Sanitary 
Still  is  satisfactory  and  it  (fives  me 

great  pleasure  to    recommend  it  to 

anyone  desiring   nine   as  well  as 

palatable  water.     The  Still  is  simple 

but  effective,  and  should  be  In  every 

home.      I    consider    it    all    that    is 

claimed  for  it."    The  Sanitary  Still 

-    used    in   the    WHITE    HOUSE. 

Write  tor  Booklet.      Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition. 

DURABILITY  UNEQUA1.1CH.      A  V  U  1  1)    C  11  E  A  P     AND 

FLIMSY  STILLS. 

Cuprlgraph  Co..  68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago. 


When  "Teddy"  Wan  Afraid  of  IJig  Game. 

Vice-I'resident  Roosevelt  was  not  always  the 
mighty  hunter  he  is  now.  He  has  had  his  clay  of 
being  afraid  of  big  game.  But  that  was  many 
years  ago,  when  he  .vas  a  wee  little  boy  in  short 
trousers,  and  used  to  play  tag  in  Madison  Square 
in  New  York. 

Opposite  the  square,  on  the  east  side,  stood  a 
Presbyterian  church  :  and  the  sexton,  while  airing 
the  building  one  Saturday,  noticed  a  small  boy 
peering  curiously  in  at  the  half-open  door,  but 
making  no  move  to   enter. 

"Come  in,  my  little  man.  if  you  wish  to."  said 
the  sexton. 

"  Xo,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  I  know  what 
you've  got  in  there." 

"I  haven't  anything  that  little  boys  mayn't  see. 
Come  in." 

"I'd  rather  not."  And  the  juvenile  Theodore 
east  a  sweeping  and  somewhat  apprehensive 
glance  around  the  pews  and  galleries  and  bounded 
off  to  play  again. 

Still  the  lad  kept  returning  once  in  a  while  and 
peeping  in.  When  he  went  home  that  day  he  told 
his  mother  of  the  sexton's  invitation  and  his  un- 
willingness to  accept  it. 

"But  why  didn't  you  go  in,  my  dear?"  she 
asked.  "It  is  the  house  of  God.  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  entering  it  quietly  and  looking  about." 

With  some  shyness  the  little  fellow  confessed 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go  in  because  the  zeal  might 
jump  out  at  him  from  under  a  pew  or  somewhere. 

"  The  zeal  ?  What  is  the  zeal?"  the  mother  in- 
quired. 

"Why,"  explained  Theodore,  "I  suppose  it  is 
some  big  animal  like  a  dragon  or  an  alligator.  I 
went   there   to  church    last    Sunday   with    Uncle 

R ,  and  I  heard  the  minister  read  fro.-n  the  Bible 

about  the  zeal,  and  it  frightened  me." 

Down  came  the  Concordance  from  the  library 
shelf,  and  one  after  another  the  texts  containing 
the  word  "  zeal  "  was  read  to  the  child,  whose  eyes 
suddenly  grew  big  and  his  voice  excited,  as  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  That's  it— the  last  you  read  !  " 

It  was  Psalm  lxix.  9:  "For  the  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up."— Harper's  Weekly. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

September  5. — Li  Hung  Chang  informs  the  for- 
eign ministers  that  imperial  edicts  providing 
for  the  signing  of  the  protocol  have  reached 
Peking. 

September  6. — Commissioner  Rockhill  sends  a 
despatch  saying  that  the  evacuation  of  Pe- 
king and  of  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  September  22. 

September  7.  — The  protocol  between  the  Powers 
and  China  is  signed  at  Peking,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  that 
it  meant  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between 
China  and  the  Western  World. 

South  Africa. 

September  3.— General  De  Wet  issues  a  procla- 
mation that  all  British  troops  found  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  alter  September  15 
will  be  shot  ;  a  party  of  British  is  am- 
bushed near  Merinspoort  ;  Boer  commandos 
are  operating  not  far  from  Cape  Town. 

September  5.— Portuguese  officials  seize  on  the 


Our  MASTERPIECE  RAZOR, 

the  Razor  of  the  new  century,  fully  represents 
what  it  is  branded,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
is  a  necessary  requisite  to  him  who  shaves,  and 
indispensable  to  a  man  desirous  of  obtaining 
sterling  quality. 

EVERY  MAN  THAT  SHAVES 

owes  it  to  himself  to  be  fully  informed  about 
the  excellence  and  smooth-cutting  quality  of 
our  Masterpiece  Razor,  which  we  sell  in  pairs 
for  $5.00. 

"We  sell  razors  exclusively  ;  we  make  them, 
we  grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them  in 
good  cutting  order,  ready  for  the  face  ;  that 
has  been  our  specialty  since  1819.  We  use  the 
best  material  money  can  buy.  Every  man  in 
our  employ  is  "an  artist  in  his  line."  The 
work  conies  as  near  perfection  as  human  in- 
genuity can  make  it.  Every  razor  is  personally 
inspected  before  leaving  our  hands. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to  consumer, 
we  deliver  free,  we  warrant  every  razor  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  we  say  it  is,  and  have  but  one  price*. 

Our  pamphlet.  "All  About  Qood  Razors,"  mailed  free. 
C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS..  173  William  Street.  New  York 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shavinor.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

Established  over  i?o  years. 


EVERY    GENUINE 

KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR   BUTTON 

Has  the  name  "  Kreinentz  "  stamped  on  the  back,  show- 
ing quality,  whether  solid  or  plate,  as  our  plate  outwears 
j  some  solid  buttons.  Beware  of  imitations,  You  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  in  case  a  genuine  Krenienti 
buttonjs  damatred  from  any  cause.     Special  styles  for 

Ladies'    Shirt    Waists    and 

Children's    Dresses.     Sold 

by  all  .iew  elers.    Tin-  Muri 

of  a   Collar   llutton  free 

on  request. 
KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark.  N  J 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
ingonlv  Beta,  per  w<  ek.   Makes  ami  hums 
itsownpas.    Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  ken  v 

Dirt.    HaCncaM,    IoHwi     Over  100  St  3 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.     1 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

OB  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 
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Transvaal  frontier  a  large  supply  of  ammu- 
nition intended  for  the  Boers. 

September  6. — Lotter's  entire  command  is  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  by  .Major  Scobell's 
force  after  a  sharp  action  south  <>f  Peters- 
burg. 

.South  America. 

.September  2  —Reports  of  the  siege  of  Boca  del 
Toro  by  insurgents  are  confirmed. 

•September  3. — Secretary  Hay  offers  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican imbroglio. 

September  4. — The  German  consul  at  Boca  del 
Toro  requests  the  presence  of  the  gunboat 
Machias  at  that  port,  fear  of  an  engagement 
being  entertained. 

September  6. — Advices  from  Colon  say  that  the 
Venezuelan  revolution  is  extending  over  the 
whole  country. 

September  7. — The  first  open  step  in  the  war  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Colombia  is  taken  \>y 
the  bombardment  of  Rio  Hache,  a  port  of  the 
latter  country  by  the  Venezuela  fleet. 

The  United   States  gunboat  Machias  sails  for 
Boca  del  Toro. 

September  8. — It  is  reported  that  fighting  has 
taken  place  at  Boca  del  Toro,  and  that  the 
Government  is  unable  to  repel  the  rebels. 

■Other  Foreign  News. 

September  2. — Munir  Bey,  the  Turkish  envoy  to 
Paris,  returns  to  Switzerland  in  accordance 
with  the  French  Government's  request. 
A  despatch  from  Copenhagen  says  that  Den- 
mark has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  Danish  West  Indies  for 
about  $4,480,000. 

September  4. —The  German  Emperor  receives 
■  Prince  Chun  at  Potsdam  :  the  envoy  ex- 
presses regret  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von 
Kettler,  and  the  Kaiser  makes  a  stern  reply. 
The  opening  session  of  the  Methodist  Ecu- 
men  cial  conference  takes  place  at  the  City 
Road  Chapel  in  London. 

.Munir  Bey  is  recalled   by  the  Sultan   to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Domestic. 

The  Stem.  Si  kike. 

September  3. —  Developments  in  the  strike  show 
further  gains  by  the  manufacturers.    . 

September  5.— A  conference  between  Gompers, 
Shaffer,  and  other  labor  leaders,  and  Mr. 
Schwab  is  held  in  New  York,  without  result. 

•Other  Domestic  News. 

September  2.— Vice-President  Roosevelt  speaks 
on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Minneapolis,  discuss- 
ing the  duties  of  the  nation. 

September  5.— The  America's  Cup  committee 
selects  the  Columbia  in  preference  to  the 
Constitution  to  defend  the  cup. 

September  6.  — President  McKinley  is  seriously 
shot,  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  by  an  anarchist. 

.September  7.  Thomas  \V.  Lawson  offers  to  sail 
the  Independence  against  both  Shamrocks  in 
England  for  $100,000  a  side;  I.ipton  declines 
the  offer. 

September  8. — There  is  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  President  McKinley's  condition, 
and  wniie  he  is  not  out  of  danger,  strong 
hope  of  his  recovery  is  expressed. 

American  Dependeni  ii  - 

September  2.—  Philippines  ■  Two  Filipinos  are 
inaugurated  as  members  of  the  Tart  com- 
mission of  Manila,  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  giving  the  natives  a  voice  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  Philippines. 

September  7.  Cuba:  General  Wood  says  that 
he  wants  the  Cuban  elections  hurried  ;  Sefior 
Capote  promises  to  deliver  the  text  of  the 
law  on  Wednesday  so  that  its  promulgation 
can  be  hastened. 

September    8. — Philippines :       The     new     tariff 
schedule  for  the  Philippines  reaches   Manila 
and  will   be  made  public  at  once  ;  mor< 
renders  of  insurgents  are  repoi 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
,*uiw«     SEELY  PERFUME  CO. 
's^onC**"™*  WttliSt,  Detroit. Jlidi 


BANNER 

SECTIONAL 
BOOK  CASES! 

BAIENT  RENDING 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the  I 
unit  system,  having  Adjustable! 
Shelves,  Sliding  Doors  and  Consultation  Leaf. 

Revolving  Book  Cases  40  styles. 

Send,    for    rittalof/tie.i. 

THE    JOHN    DANNER.    MFG.    CO.. 

21   Harris   Street,  -  -  CANTON.  OHIO. 


"  Truth  needs  no  color."    I'  nconditionally  the  best  Typewriter  is 

r#Chicado 

I  d      No  tyPewriter  is  worth  $100.    We 

WV1  have  made  a  mechanically  EX- 
CELLING machine  and  sell  it  for  $35.  We 
claim  that  it  is  THE  SUPERIOR  of  any 
typewriter  made.  This  is  a  broad  but  care- 
fully weighed  statement  and  it  is  the 
TRUTH. 

Our  descriptive  matter  tells  an  interest- 
ing story.  Send  for  it  and  le  irn  something 
about  a  high-grade  typewriter  sold  at  an 
honest  price. 

CHICAGO    WRITING    MACHINE    CO., 
SfWendcIl  St CHICAGO,  I  .  8.  A. 


SI 


00    Per  Section 

—  (Without  Doors) 
1  upward,  according  to  style  and 
lah,  buys  the 


*i 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

tli.-  onlj  kin, l  having  absolutely 
NON-BINDING  and 
SELF- DISAPPEARING 
DOORS  (pai  KN'l  ED). 

-inp i»iii  **On  A pproval»" sub 
jei I  Lo  1  eturn  nl  "in  expense  it  qoI 
round  in  even   wnj  ' b*  mosl  perfei  i 

and  the  handsome  *■!  b<  i-Modr]  i b 

<-.'isr  ever  offered     \»U  for  i'ntn- 
I1.1:  im    \  o.  I*  1. 

The  FRED  HACEY  CO.  Ltd.  Maker* 

1  of  High  Grade  Office  A;  Library  Furniture,  Grand  liiiphl*,  !\1  Ich. 

Branches:  Hew  York,  $98-295   Broadway  ;   Boston,  II  Federal  St.; 

Philadelphia,  1413  Chestnut  St.;  I  hlcajjo,  N    V  I. it.-  Bldg. 

Pan-AniL-rkan  Exposition  Exhibit,  Section  0  0,  Manufacturers'  Bldg. 

(old  Mi-ilul.  Highest  award  :ii  the  Pan- American 

Exposition  against  nil  competition 


CANTON 

Incandescent  Gasoline  Lamps 

give  most  light  for  least 
money.  They  vapori/e  gaso- 
line and  burn  the  vapor  I  | 
with  air,  using  an  in  can -1  i  nl 
mantle,  and  produce  100  to 
600  candle  power  for  each 
burner.  The  light  is  steady 
and  strong,  and  perfectly  safe. 

Average  use  costs  3c.  per 
week.  Handsome  fixtures  from 
53.50  upward. 

Everything  in  gasoline  lamps 
for  in-door  and  out-door  use. 
We  have  "One  match"  and 
also  alcohol  lighting  burners, in 
both  overhead  and  under  gen- 
erators.    Ask  for  catalogue  q 

The  Canton  Incandescent 

Light  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


INCAN  - 
DESCENT 

CAS0LINC 

-LAMPS- 
LIGHTED 

with  one: 

MATCH 


SEND  EOlt  THE 

Complete  Souvenir  Diagram 
PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION 

With  latest  Map  of  tin-  (  it.v  of  Buftaip.'  A  complete 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  buildings  and  (iron  mis  ;  litho- 
graphed in  five  colors,  making  the  handsomest  and 
most  complete  Guide  and  Souvenir  yet  published. 

PRICE,  10  CENTS. 
ORVIS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  «:il  Prudential  Bids  ,  Buffalo,  I.  V. 


California  Cheap  Rates. 


We  gl  \  e  rei  1  uced  rates 
on  Household  <  roods  to 

all  points  in  <  .allfornia, 
On-gon,  Washington  and  <  'o  I  or;,  do.  Write  ror  our  rates  before 
you  sili  p.   Send  tor  Blapof  (  alitor  ma  and  !><>s  Angeles  Fit  EE. 

TR1XS-<:o\Tl\'r;\TH  FREIGHT  CO.,  :ts  Market  Street,  <lii<;iiro,  111. 


r^  C"  O  Lf  50  hi.  lnii«r 
L^A=0>A  go  in.  wide 

quarter  sawed  oali  front,  •  ••■\^ 
throughout, letter  files.ltlanli 
drawers,  documenl  ti 
pigeon  hole  !>"xes,  extension 

sli.l.-s,    letter    holdera     :i  ml 

di  ops.       Large,   complete,  JJ^^ 
ftttractii  «•  and  convenient. 

Desks  $10   and    up 

<   tin  Inrni-ii  your 
Olliet-  or  Home 
t  Ii  1  .in  15  lion  1    nl 

FACTORY    PRICES. 


Catalog  No.  91, 
Furniture. 
Catalog  No.  95, 

Km  nihil  •-. 


FOR    THIS    FINE 

STAFFORD 


1  mi. 


E.  II.  Stafford  &  Bre.,  Stelnwaj  Hall,  Chicago 


KLIPS 


Write  for  price  list. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  887  I'ittsfleld,  Mass. 
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Wholesome  Advice 


Tor  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak 
and  Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
cornea  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery  rising, 
headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition  and  a 
general  run  down  nervous  condition  I  advise  them  to 
take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tabletsk allowing  the  tablet  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
aDd  thus  mingle  with  the  food  eaten.  The  result  is 
that  the  food  is  speedily  digested  before  it  has  time 
to  sour  and  ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  the 
food  anyway  whether  the  stomach  wants  to  or  not, 
because  they  contain  harmless  digestive  principles, 
vegetable  essences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which 
supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success,  both 
in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the  tissues, 
increasing  flesh  in  thin  nervous  patients,  whose  real 
trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know  what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as  they  are  not 
a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can  be  used  as  often  as 
desired  with  full  assurance  that  they  contain  nothing 
harmful  in  the  slightest  degree;  on  the  contrary, 
anyone  whose  stomach  is  at  all  deranged  will  find 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets.  They  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  weak- 
ness or  disease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


Malaria  Has  You 

in  its  grip.  Chill  now  and  then  ;  fever  oc- 
casionally. No  matter  where  you  got  it  or 
how  long  you  have  had  it, 

l^omaines  Pills 

will  effect  a  sure  and  speedy  cure.  These 
pills  are  purely  vegetable — gentle  in  action, 
wonderful  in  result.  Drive  the  poison  out  of 
your  blood,  and  give  healthy  tone  to  liver, 
stomach  and  bowels.  Testimonials  from 
hundreds.  Ask  your  druggist,  or  sent  by 
mail — 25  cents  a  bottle. 

A.  N.  ROMAINE,  337  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Now  We  Have  It! 

A  Perfect  5quare  Steam  Cooker 
W  ith  doors.  Large  meal  cooked  over 
one  burner.  Wonderful  saving  of  fuel 
and  labor.  Doors  steam  tight.  No 
burnt  fingers.  No  lifting  top  dishes 
out  to  get  at  the  lower  ones.  Water 
gauge  on  outside.  Special  rate  for 
ten  days.  Agents  wanted,  salary 
and  commission.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

OHIO  bTEAM  COOKER  CO.,  50  Ontario  Bldg  ,  Toledo,  0. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  use 


.  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  589. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  DIGEST, 

By  X.  Hawkins. 

Black  —  Kight  Pieces. 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 

8;iB2S3;pirs;K3S2b;iBRzSip;2P 
k  p  1  P  ;  1  Q  4  P  1  ;  6  b  R. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  590. 

By   KOHTZ  AJJD  KOCKELKORN. 

Black— Four  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
B;*p3KiijPsi4kpSp;P6S;8i3P4i7Q. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  583. 

Key-move,  Kt-  Q  6. 

No.  584. 

Q — K  4,  mate 


Kt— Q  B  4         O  x  P 
Kx  Kt  (B  4)'  P_Kt6 


P-R4 
Q— Q  6  ch 


P— Kt  3.  mate 


Q — K  5,  mate 


KxKt(K6)     K— B  4  (must) 


TASTES    LIKE 

"MORE, 
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so  everybody  says.  It  makes 
children  healthy,  chubby  and 
strong.  For  breakfast,  dinner  or 
supper  it  is  liked  by  all  classes, 
young  and  old,  because  of 

Its  delicious,  outty  flavor— 
The  variety  of  ways  it  can  be  prepared- 
Its  strength-giving  qualities — 
Its  inexpensiveness. 

It  is  easy  of  digestion,  easy  to 
cook  and  makes  the  task  of  pleas- 
ing an  epicure  easy  also.  As  a 
breakfast  food,  pudding  cereal, 
pancake  or  muffin  flour,  it  is  un- 
surpassed.    Try  it. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order,  tee  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

MADE   ONLY   BY 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,    Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BOOKLET   FREE. 


A  Mile  of  Toilet  Paper 
for  One  Dollar. 

We  want  first  orders  from  discriminat- 
ing people  for  the  A.  P.  \Y.  Brand  satin 
tissue  toilet  paper,  in  order  to  introduce 
it  to  those  who  do  not  know  of  it.  We 
will  send,  prepaid,  to  any  express  point 
in  the  United  States,  a  case  containing 
a  year's  supply  for  the  average  family, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Send  for  Our  Samples  and  Unique  Booklet. 

The  A.  P.  \V.  Brand  is  soft  as  satin,  of  superior 
quality — the  best  made.  It  is  so- 
luble and  will  not  cause  plumber's 
bills  ;  guaranteed  of  full  count, 
3,000  sheets  to  the  roll,  We 
originated  toilet  paper  in  rolls, 
and  to-day  are  the  largest  makers 
of  toilet  paper  in  the  world,  and 
make  ami  sell  the  best  paper ,  at 
no  greater  cost  than  inferior, 
coarser  grades. 

A.  P.W.  PAPER  CO..  29  Colonie  St.,  Albany,  N.Y 


You'll  read  this  twice.  Why? 


The  impression  of  the  cool  or  cold  shower  bath  upon  the  harp  of  u 
million  Btrings— the  skin — (and  the  skin  can  contain  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  oi  the  blood  of  the  bod]  •  with  its  vast  net  work  of  sensorj  nerves, 
arouses  every  nerve  center.  Every  blood  vessel  throbs  with  quickened 
Impulses.  Tin- idea  that  the  words  ■  Show  er  Utah  "  means  to  spra]  the 
body  with  cold  water  is  wrong.  No  hath  should  Ih  takl  D  at  BUCh  a 
temperature,  cither  hot  or  eoldT  as  to  shock-  the  s\*tnn  a  i 
Shower  Bath  spray  s  the  whole  body  at  once  with  mechanical  force  and 
correct  temperature  to  suit  the  bather.     It  ma\  be  hot,  cool  or  e- 


Melchers'  Shower  Yoke 


alone  provides  these   features  for  home  use.     a  perfl  J    appli- 

ance and  health  promoter.     Yon  need  it  !     It  builds  I  muscle: 

keeps  the  body  iii  prime  condition.     Made  of  brass,   triple  Dickie  plated. 
Price  only  *4  00    express  prepaid  Bast  of  Mississippi  Rl 

Try  it  30  days,    [f  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  return   it   at   onr 
expense  and  your  money  back.    SKXT  FREE.    Dr.  Melchers1  great 
Open,  up  .min  put  on  like  a  collar.  <huu  56- pa  ire  book,     shower  Baths  ill  Health  and  SickneSE 

MEIL1XK  MFG.   COM1WXY.  sP,.ri.ltif«  «anaf»ftnn-r», 
lOll   Jackson  Ave..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


off  when   open,    will   not  spatter.      Bhoven 
whole  bouv  3t  once,     tlolds  iwelf  In  position. 
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BiblciproblemsSolvcO 


There  are  some  things  in  the  Bible  which  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  understand  and  explain.    Infidels  constantly  use  them  to  justify  their  own  negations 

and  to  assail  the  position  of  the  Christian  believer. 

WAS  THERE  ACTUALLY  A  FLOOD,  AND  IF  SO,  HOW  DID  NOAH  GET  TWO  OF  EACH  SPECIES  INTO  THE  ARK  ? 

2.    IS  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS  A  LITERAL  HISTORY? 

3.    WHERE  DID  CAIN  GET  HIS  WIFE?  4.    WAS  JONAH  SWALLOWED  BY  A 

5.    WAS  JESUS  THREE  DAYS  AND  THREE  NIGHTS  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  EARTH  ? 

6.    HOW  EXPLAIN  CHRIST'S  COMMENDATION  OF  THE  UNRIGHTEOUS  STEWARD  ? 

7.    NOW  EXPLAIN  PAUL'S  RECOMMENDATION  TO  TIMOTHY  OF  THE  USE  OF  WINE  ? 

8.    HOW  EXPLAIN  PAUL'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WOMEN  AND  MARRIAGE  ? 

9.    HOW  ACCOUNT  FOR  SUPPOSEO  CONTRADICTIONS  IN  THE  BIBLE? 

10.    HOW  ACCOUNT  FOR  STORIES  AND  REFERENCES  CLAIMED  TO  BE  IMMODEST  AND  IMPURE  ? 

11.    HOW  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  BIBLE'S  APPARENT  ENDORSEMENT  OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICE? 

12.    WILL  THOSE  WHO  REFUSE  TO  ACCEPT  JESUS  AS  THEIR  SAVIOUR  SUFFER  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  stock  objections  which  often  delight  infidels  and  sometimes  confound  the  christian. 
Can  they  be  answered?   They  have  been  already.    One  of  the  foremost  Bible  scholars  and  christian 
leaders  of  the  world  was  appointed  this  great  task  last  winter,  and  already  his  answers  to  ten  of  these 
hard  problems  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  THE  RAM'S  HORN,   that  great  independent 
religious  weekly.     Others  will  follow  in  frequent  editions  this  fall  and  winter.    No  such  interesting 
series  will  be  found  this  season  in  any  other  paper  of  the  world.    There  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
these  articles  that  those  already  published  have  been  put  in  small  book  form.    A  copy  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free  and  postpaid  to  anyone  interested,  who  will  make  request  for  the  same  to  the 
publishers  of  THE  RAM'S  HORN'and  as  evidence  of  their  interest  will  enclose  Twenty-five 
cents  for  a  trial  subscription  to  that  popular  weekly.    It  will  be  sent  from  now  till  New  Years 
fcr  a  quarter,  though  the  regular  price  is  half  a  dollar.    In  addition  to  the  paper  for  four  full 
months,  the  subscriber  will  receive  a  free  copy  of  the  little  book  above  mentioned 
all  chargres  prepaid.    This  exceptional  offer  not  only  enables  the  subscriber 
to  secure  a  copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  but  also  one  of  the  most  unique  and, 
,      interesting  publications  which  modern  journalism  has  produced  for  almost 
twenty  weeks,  at  a  merely  nominal  price. 

.  C.  MeCabe  nay*:    *'  The  Ram's  Horn  is  a  wonderful  paper.  lion.  John  Wannmafcer  »nvs:    "  Many  a  tingle  copy  of  The  Ram's  Born 

It  ought  to  have  a  million  subscribers."  is  worth  a  year's  subscription." 

Send  Twenty-five  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  in  the  manner  most  convenient  addressed  to 

THE.    RAM'S    HORN,    120  LaSALLE,    AVENUE.    CHICAGO,    U.  S.  A. 


Q  x  P  ch 


Kt — y  2,  mate 


K  x  Q  (must) 

Kt— Kt  6  Q—  B  7,  mate 

3. 

Any 

QxPch  Q— K  4.  mate 


K  x  Kt  (B4) 


Q— B  7,  mate 


K  x  Kt  (  K  6) 


Both  problems  solved  bv  M.  \V.  H.  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  1.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  M.  Marble.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev. 
G.  D.,  New  Orleans;  W.  \Y.  S.,  Randolph-Macon 
System,  Lvnchburg,  Va.;  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Law. 
Walhalla.  S'.  C;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Eff- 
ingham, 111.;  O.  C.  B.,  Humboldt.  Kan  :  W.  J.  L., 
Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich  ;  <i. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y.;  L  K.,  Corning.  Ark.:  Dr.  E.  E.  Har- 
vey, Norwich,  Can.;  W.  Hyde.  Brooklyn. 

583  (only):  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  C.;  W.  K.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackctt.  Ark.;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus. 
N.  Y.:  R  Myerson,  New  Britain,  Conn.:  I.  Ecker, 
New  York  City;  L.  H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt.;  <>  W 
Farrington,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.;  Dr.  H.  Sleeper. 
Meriden.  N.  H  ;  T.  Schwarz,  Scranton,  1'a. 

Comments  ("583):  "Very  good"— M.  W.  II  ;  "A 
genuine  gem  "— M.  M  ;  "Of  rare  excellence  "—A  K. 
"  Very  neatly  adjusted  "— G.  I).:  "Great  vari< 
easy  mates"—  W.  W.  S.;  "A  tough  two-er"— J.  G. 
L. :  "An  elegant  problem.  The  key  is  rather  ob- 
vious, but  the  number  and  beautv  of  the  varia- 
tions atone  for  this"—  S.  M.  M  ;  "Clean  and  good" 
— O.  C.  B.;  "Very  easy  »— W.  J.  L. ;  "Wort 
the  prize  "— F.  H.  J.;  "Shows  fine  strategy  in"  its 
economy"— W.  k.  C:  "A  brilliant  with  man  v 
facets"— H.  W.  1". 

(584):  "A  really  great  problem"  M.  W.  II  . 
"Very  good.  Worthy  of  first"— M.  M.;  "Not  many 
better  problems  "—A  K.;  "First  class  but  for  the 
duplication  of  moves"  G.  D.;  "An  interesting 
study"  \V.  YV  S.;  "Excellent "—J.  G.  L.:  "This 
is  surely  one  of  the  hardest  and  best  problems  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  best  example 
of  the  versatility  and  efficiency  of  the  Kt  which  I 
have  met"-S.  M,  M.;  "Wg  know  that  the  ke 
Knight  move,  but  there  are  two  Kts  and  many 
places  for  them  to  move  " — O.  C.  B  ;  "Uncommonly 
well-constructed  "— W.  J.  L.;  "Glad 'twas  no  more 
intricate.  Had  a  good  time  with  it.  and  felt  proud 
when  I  found  the  Queen-sacrifice  drawing  tne 
black  K  into  the  trap  "— \V.  H.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  C.  R.  O  got  582; 
O.  C  P.,  581  and  582;  Dr.  II  S.,  579;  Dr.  H.  S., 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Hamilton,  Mo.,  581. 


E KliA'J  I  M . 
In    tiie    Taverner    problem    given     in     notation 
(Aug  t  is  the  white  Q  on  O  Kt  3. 

Another  Puzzling  End-Game. 

This  position  from  La  Strategii  is  similar  to  the 
one  by  Schwers  in  THE  DIGEST,  August  17.  Here 
we  have  a  Knight  and  Rook  against  a  Queen.  In 
the  other  we  had  a  Bishop  and  Rook  : 

8  ;  5  S  :  ;  K  1  p  ,  ;  2  q  4  ]>  ;  1  p  P   1  k  2  P  ;  1   P  p  R 

'1  P3;8. 

White  to  play  and  win. 

Our  Correspondence  Directory. 

H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  R.  J.  Williams, 
Ashland,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  Oilbert  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  W.  Kent.  East  Granville,  Vt.;  O.  C. 
Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

The  Battle  Royal. 

By  George  Ai  1  vn  England. 

Thou  Battle  Royal  !     Kings  and  gentlemen 

At   arms,   and   lords  have  fought   thee   since  the 

mist~ 
Of  time,  back-rolling,  show'd  thy  mimic  lists 
And  pigmy  warriors,  massed  and  harried  then 
As  now  in  meshes  of  thy  checkered  strife — 
Unshielded   Pawns,    trim    Knights,  and  frowning 

Rooks 
Stolid  yet  quick,  and  Bishops  smug,  with  looks 
A-squint.  and  King  with  lame  yet  endless  life. 
Thou  Battle  Royal!     Years  unnumbered  soil 
Cards,    draughts,   and   dice   with   myriad   grime- 
worn  hands. 
Thou,  lov'd  by  dames  and  lords  in  all  the  lands 

lis   broad   world,  art   still   the    world's  best 
play  : 
Where,  as  in  life,  whilst  others  struggle,  toil, 
And  die.  the  imperious  Queen  controls  the  day  ! 

For  Loss  of  Appetite 
Take  Horsfoi  d's  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  W.  H  HOLCOMBB,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says  :  "  It 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  treatment  of  women  and 
children,  for  debility  and  loss  of  appetite."  Supplies  the 
needed  nerve  food  and  strengthening  tonic. 


?."-   9   9   9   9   9  9 

Life  I  I  I  I  I  I 

What  man's  or  woman's  life  has  had  an  adventure,  inei- 
dent,  accident,  hope  or  vision,  which,  if  simply,  cleverly  put 
on  paper,  would  make  a  story  worth  reading?  For  such 
stories  we  offer  $111, 2tt5  in  prizes  from  $100  cash  to  32.100.  but 
no  story  will  be  considered  unless  sent  according:  to  the  con- 
ditions in  The  Black  Cat  for  September  and  following 
months,  of  newsdealers  for  5  cents,  or  of  us  \Ve  have 
blazed  the  path  of  profit  for  hundreds  of  unknown  writers  to 
whom  we  refer.  The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company,  High 
and  Oliver  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Languages  Taught  by  Mail 


with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph 

method.     Specially  written  .. 
Textbooks  teach  you  to  read  and 
understand  the  language.    Therm 
tivc  teacher's  voice,  through 
k  the  Edison  Standard  Phono- 
graph, leacheatneexact  pro- 
nunciation. French,  Spanish 
or  German.    Circular  free. 

lrrnniion.il  (  orre  spondeoce 
^Schools,  Box  1202Scranton,Pa. 


Only  successful 


DIAMOND  SCREW  STUD 

I'rivr,  V.7  cents 

has  all  the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of 
a  genuine  diamond.  Difference 
could  only  he  distinguished  by  an 
expert.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO., 

150  Nassau   St.,  Dept.  7,  N.  V. 


A  PERFECT  FORM. 

Send  for  the  "  Standard  Chart  of  Phys- 
ical Culture."  Hang  it  on  the  wall  of 
your  bed-chamber.  It  shows  you  by  care- 
fully prepared  illustrations  and  instructions 
how  to  develop  your  body  to  the  ideal  of 
perfection.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver.     State  sex. 

FIFTH  VI  KM  l.  SCHOOL  (IF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 
Dept.  M.114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


If  afflicted  with 

eyes,  use 


j   Thompson's  Eye  Water 


D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER 

For  athlete  or  Invalid,  complete  Borne  Gymnasium 
takes  six  inch  floor  room  spate,  scientific  durable, 

cheap,  the  best  tonic  for  B  brain  worker  ever  in- 
vented, Especially  adapted  to  brine  about  the  cure 
of  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  weak  lungs.  Highly 
endorsed  bv  physicians,  clersrunen.  lawyers  and  editors.  Send 
to-dav  for  illustrated  circular,  forty  engravings:  free. 

C.  F.  JORDAN,  MARSHALL  FIELD  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

THE   DEATH    OF    PRESIDENT   McKINLEY. 

THE  first  effect  of  the  announcement  of  President  McKinley's 
relapse  and  of  his  death  at  2:15  a.m.  Saturday,  September 
14,  was  one  of  pained  surprise.  The  bulletins  from  the  sick-room 
had  been  for  a  number  of  days  so  hopeful  that  many  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  left  Buffalo,  Vice-President  Roosevelt  had  gone 
on  a  camping  tour  in  the  Adirondacks,  Senator  Hanna  had  re- 
turned to  Cleveland,  and  even  Dr.  McBurney,  one  of  the  attend- 
ing physicians,  had  returned  to. New  York  City.  The  discussion 
caused  by  the  unexpected  and  fatal  result  has  not  been  entirely 
ended  by  the  autopsy,  tho  the  report  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
checked  the  disposition  to  assign  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
relapse  to  a  mistake  in  the  course  of  treatment.  The  report  of  tlie 
autopsy,  signed  by  fourteen  physicians,  including  all  who  were  in 
attendance  during  the  last  few  days  excepting  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Uurney,  and,  in  addition,  Drs.  H.  D.  Gaylord,  Herman  G.  Mat- 
zinger,  Charles  M.  Stockton,  Edward  G.  Janeway,  W.  W.  John- 
son, W.  P.  Kendall,  Charles  Cary,  E.  D.  Munson,  and  Hermanns 
L.  Baer,  was  as  follows  : 

"The  bullet  which  struck  over  the  breast-bone  did  not  pass 
through  the  skin  and  did  little  harm.  The  other  bullet  passed 
through  both  walls  of  the  stomach  near  its  lower  border.  Both 
holes  were  found  to  be  perfectly  closed  by  the  stitches,  but  the 
tissue  around  each  hole  had  become  gangrenous.  After  passing 
through  the  stomach  the  bullet  passed  into  the  back  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  hitting  and  tearing  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney.  This 
portion  of  the  bullet  track  was  also  gangrenous,  the  gangrene 
involving  the  pancreas.  The  bullet  has  not  yet  been  found. 
There  was  no  sign  of  peritonitis  or  disease  of  other  organs.  The 
heart  walls  were  very  thin.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  at- 
tempt at  repair  on  the  part  of  nature,  and  death  resulted  from 
the  gangrene,  which  affected  the  stomach  around  the  bullet 
wounds,  as  well  as  the  tissues  around  the  further  course  of  the 
bullet.  Death  was  unavoidable  by  any  surgical  or  medical 
treatment,  and  was  the  direct  result  of  the  bullet  wound." 

The  statement  that  death  was,  under  these  circumstances,  in- 
evitable is,  so  far  as  we  have  noted,  disputed  by  no  one;  but 
there  is  still,  in  the  lay  journals,  a  tendency  to  criticize  the  phy- 
sicians for  a   mistake  in  diagnosing  the    President's   condition 


day    after  day.      Thus    The    World   1  New  York,  September   1-) 
says  editorially  : 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  operation  when  the  abdomen  was 
opened  no  discovery  was  made  of  the  serious  injuries  to  the  pan 
creas  and  kidney.  But  we  must  endeavor  to  judge  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  surgeons  at  the  moment,  for  they  presumably 
reasoned  that  they  had  upon  their  hands  a  desperate  case;  that 
there  was  probably  little  hope  ;  that  they  would  do  what  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  so  far  as  they  could  see  it,  and  would  not  add 
to  the  danger  by  endeavoring  to  do  too  much." 

The  Sun  (New  York,  September  16)  says: 

"That  the  surgeons  were  over-sanguine,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  they  looked  upon  the  case  more  from  a  surgical  than  from  a 


THEODORE   KOOSKVEI.T, 
Twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

medical  point  of  view  ;  but  the  necropsy  shows  that  the  most 
skilful  medical  diagnostician  or  therapeutist  could  not.  by  his 
advice,  have  changed  the  progress  or  the  result  1  .  the  conditions 
following  the  injury." 

Dr.  Wasdin,  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  physicians 
in  constant  attendance,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "These  different 
areas  [of  gangrene  all  along  the  path  of  the  bullet]  were  due  to 
the  same  influence,  acting  about  the  same  time.  All  these  con- 
ditions lead  me  to  believe  that  there  has  been  an  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  passing  bullet  through  the  tissues  entirely  dissimilar 
to  that  influence  exerted  by  an  ordinary  missile."  This  has  been 
assumed  to  mean  that  the  bullet  was  probably  poisoned,  and  it  is 
expected  that  to  settle  this  point  a  careful  examination  will  be 
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made  of  the  bullets 
that  remained  in  the 
revolver  of  the  assas- 
sin, and,  as  well,  of 
"cultures"  taken  from 
the  gangrened  tissues 
during  the  autopsy, 
the  development  of 
which  may  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  poi- 
son which  brought  on 
the  gangrene. 

The  bearing  of 
President  McKinley 
immediately  after  the 
assault  and  during 
the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, and,  even 
more,  the  report  of 
his  bearing  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  face 
to  face  with  death, 
have  elicited  but  one 
note  of  admiration 
from  all  sections  and 
from  journals  of  all 
political  classes.  The 
following    from    T/i  e 


DBS. 


Photos,  of   Drs.  Mann.  Park,  Mynter,  and  Rixey,  copyright  by  "  Bsach,"  Buffalo,  N".  Y. 

Elliott  Co. 
PHYSICIANS   IN   ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  LATE   PRESIDKN1 


Press  (New  York)  is  a  fair  sample  of  all : 

"From  the  moment  that  his  pale  lips  murmured  '  Let  no  one 
hurt  him  '  of  the  wretch  whose  bullet  laid  him  low  the  revelation 
of  the  sweet  serenity,  the  tender  courage,  the  unperturbed  mar- 
tyr strain  in  William  McKinley's  nature  has  obscured  all  else  in 
the  things  men  have  thought  and  said  of  him.  We  forget  almost 
the  passing  of  the  trusted  President,  the  valued  statesman,  the 
seemingly  indispensable  guide  to  the  nation's  feet  through  some 

of  the  steeps  and 
mires  visible  along 
its  path,  in  the  con- 
templation of  this 
rare  compound  of 
dying  soldier  and 
saint.  Pious  and 
impious  among  us 
realize  the  awe 
and  wo  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  an  apoth- 
eosis and  ascen- 
sion." 

The  following  is 
a  chronological  re- 
cord of  the  late 
President's  career, 
as  given  in  the 
Philadelphia 
Press: 

Boyhood  Days. 
—  1S43,  January  29 
— William  McKin- 
ley, son  of  William 
and  Nancy  (Alli- 
son  1  .McK  inle  y, 
born  at  Niles,  O.,  being  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  nine  children  ; 
1852 — The  McKinley  family  removes  to  Poland,  O.,  wiiere  Wil- 
liam studies  at  Union  Seminary  until  he  is  17;  i860 — Enters 
the  junior  class  in  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  Later, 
teacher  and  postal  clerk. 

War  Record.  — 1861,  July  11 — Enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany E,  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  1862, 
April  15 — Promoted  to  commissary  sergeant;  1862,  September 
23 — Promoted  to  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D  ;    1863,  Feb- 


ruary 7 — Promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  of 
Company  E  ;  1864, 
July  25— Promoted  to 
captain  of  Company 
G  ;  1865— Detailed  as 
acting  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general of  the 
First  Division,  First 
Army  Corps,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Car- 
roll;  1865,  March  13 — 
Breveted  major ; 
mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice July  26,  1865. 

After  the  War. — 
1867— Admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Warren,  O.. 
March,  but  begins  the 
practice  of  law  in 
Canton,  and  makes 
that  place  his  home  ; 
1S69 — Elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of 
Stark  County  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  al- 
tho  the  county  had 
usually  been  Demo- 
cratic ;  1871,  January 
25 — Married  Miss  Ida 
Saxton,  of  Canton. 
(Two  daughters  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley — Katie  in  1871  and  Ida  in  1873— 
are  both  lost  in  earl}'  childhood.) 

In  Congress.  — 1876 — Elected  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  3,300  majority;  1S7S — Reelected  to  Congress  by 
1,  234  majority,  his  district  in  Ohio  having  been  gerrymandered 


Photo,  of  Dr.  McBurney  by  courtesy  of  A.  R, 


GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU, 
President  McKinley's  Secretary. 


MRS.    MCKINLEY. 

to  his  disadvantage  by  a  Democratic  legislature  ;  1880 — Reelected 
to  Congress  by  3.571  majority.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  to  succeed  President-elect  Garfield  ;  18S2 
— The  Republicans  suffer  reverses  throughout  the  country  in  the 
congressional  elections,  and  McKinley  is  reelected  by  a  majority 
of  only  3  ;  1884— Prominent  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  "  Mor- 
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rison  tariff"  in  Congress,  and  reelected  to  Congress  by  a  majority 
of  2,000,  altho  his  district  had  again  been  gerrymandered  against 
him  ;  1886 — Reelected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  2,  550  ;  1888  — 
Leads  the  minority  opposition  in  Congress  against  the"  Mills  tariff 
bill,"  and  elected  to  Congress  for  the  seventh  successive  time,  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  4, 100  votes  ;  1890 — Upon  the  death  of  William 
D.  Kelley,  in  January,  McKinley  becomes  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee  and  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House.  He 
introduces  a  bill  "to  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection 
of  the  revenues,"  known  as  the  "customs  administration  bill." 
He  also  introduces  a  general  tariff  bill.  The  bill  becomes  a  law 
October  6.  Defeated  for  Congress  as  result  of  gerrymander  and 
Democratic  reaction. 

Govkrnor  and  President.  — 1891,  November  3— Elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of  21,511,  polling  the  largest  vote 
that  had  ever  been  cast  for  governor  in  Ohio;  1893 — Unani- 
mously renominated  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  reelected  by  a 
plurality  of  80,995,  this  majority  being  the  greatest  ever  re- 
corded, with  a  single  exception  during  tlie  Civil  War,  for  any 
candidate  in  the  history  of  the  State;  1896,  November  3 — Re- 
ceives a  popular  vote  in  the  Presidential  election  of  7,104,799,  a 
plurality  of  601,854  over  his  Democratic  opponent.  William  J. 
Bryan.  In  the  Electoral  College,  later,  McKinley  receives  271 
votes  against  176  for  Bryan  ;  1897-1900 — Tariff  legislation,  cur- 
rency measures  passed,  war  with  Spain,  and  1900,  November  6, 
in  the  Presidential  election,  William  McKinley  carries  twenty- 
eight  States,  which  have  an  aggregate  of  292  votes  in  the  Elec- 
toral College,  his  Democratic  opponent,  William  J.  Bryan,  car- 
rying seventeen  States,  having  155  electoral  votes  ;  popular  plur- 
ality, 7,206,677. 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT. 

"I  17  HAT  is  called  "the  shortest  inaugural  in  our  history"  was 
"  *        the  following  statement  made  by  the  new  President,  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  Buffalo  last  Sat- 
urday.    He  said  : 

•  "I  shall  take  the  oath  at  once  in  response  to  your  request ;  and 
in  this  hour  of  deep  and  terrible  national  bereavement  I  wish  to 
state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken  the 
policy  of  President  McKinley  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  country." 

By  the  Republican  press  this  statement  is  accepted  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction.  By  the  Democratic  and  Independent  press 
also  it  is  approved  as  a  course  made  obligatory  by  the  verdict  of 
the  people  in  the  latest  Presidential  election.  It  is  recalled, 
however,  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  other  journals  that  Tyler's  accession  upon  the  death  of  Har- 
rison, Fillmore's  accession  upon  the  death  of  Taylor,  and  John- 
son's accession  upon  the  death  of  Lincoln  meant  a  more  or  less 
serious  change  of  policy  and  a  conflict  in  the  ruling  party.  Ar- 
thur's accession  upon  the  death  of  Garfield,  while  it  involved  no 
marked  change  of  policy,  meant  a  change  of  factions  in  control 
of  the  White  House.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  fear  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  accession  will  mean  any  conscious  attempt  on  his 
part  to  change  either  the  polity  of  the  Government  or  the  ruling 
force  in  the  Republican  Party.  The  .St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.)  says  on  this  point: 

"There  will  be  no  change  or  jar  in  the  present  case.  ...  On 
all  the  great  issues  of  the  day  President  Roosevelt  is  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  masses  of  his  party,  who  comprise  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  policy  which  was 
pursued  by  the  Administration  of  Mr.  McKinley  has  met  his  un- 
qualified favor.  There  was  the  utmost  friendliness,  social  and 
political,  between  him  and  the  late  President.  He  is  a  cham- 
pion of  the  gold  standard  and  a  resolute  and  intelligent  advocate 
of  the  expansion  policy.  On  the  Monroe  doctrine  he  is  in  line 
with  the  best  political  thought  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  his 
speeches  recently.  He  is  with  his  party  on  the  necessity  of  the 
regulation,  by  the  national  government,  of  the  operations  of  the 
great  combines  and  corporations." 

The   Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Deni.)  thinks  that  "the  velocity  of 


Administration"  will  be  greater  under  President  Roosevelt  than 
it  has  been  under  almost  any  preceding  President.  "He  has 
genius,"  it  observes;  "for  better  or  worse,  genius  can  be  writ- 
ten against  none  of  our  Presidents  but  Jefferson  and  Lincoln." 
A  genius  in  such  an  office  is  therefore  an  experiment,  but  The 
Eagle  is  not  afraid  of  the  experiment.  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  remarks  :  "  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
were  of  such  vital  interest  and  importance  to  the  world  at  large. 
.  .  .  To  ourselves  and  to  all  the  nations  the  solemn  assurance 
that  lie  firmly  intends  to  direct  them  for  peace,  prosperity,  and 
honor  is  profoundly  comforting."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
President's  words,  "  particularly  if  the  words  of  the  incoming 
Executive  referred  to  the  later  policy  of  his  lamented  predeces- 
sor, whose  outlook  had  become  broadened  by  experience  and  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  more  cosmopolitan  than  that  which  had  charac- 
terized the  putative  author  of  the  McKinley  bill."  Discussion  of 
the  new  President's  personal  finalities  and  of  his  public  career 
hitherto  forms  a  large  part  of  the  comment  called  forth  by  the 
situation.  We  condense  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  ca- 
reer in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  as  follows: 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in  New  York  City  (28  East  20th 
Street),  October  27,  1858,  of  a  family  eight  generations  of  which 
have  lived  in  the  same  city,  and  of  mixed  Dutch,  Scotch.  Irish, 
and  French  Huguenot  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  prosperity,  but 
not  to  a  life  of  idleness.  He  was  a  sickly,  delicate  boy,  and  was 
reared  with  some  difficulty,  but  by  the  time  he  entered  Harvard 
he  was  able  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  and  w  as  graduated 
in  1880  sound  in  mind  and  body.  On  leaving  college  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  taking,  meanwhile,  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics. In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  was 
three  times  reelected,  serving  in  the  legislatures  of  1883,  1884, 
and  1885.  From  the  first,  he  manifested  the  activity  and  energy 
which  throughout  his  public  career  have  been  his  most  prominent 
characteristics.  lie  was  among  the  most  uncompromising  op- 
ponents of  all  kinds  of  unclean  and  dishonest  jobs.  After  his 
second  election  lie  was  the  leader  of  the  Republican  minority, 
and  was  his  party's  candidate  for  Speaker.  This  was  rapid  ad- 
vancement for  a  young  man  of  twenty-five.  As  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1SS0.  he  contested,  in  his 
State  delegation,  every  point  with  Senator  Conkling  in  the  lat- 
ter's  attempt  to  secure  a  third-term  nomination  for  Grant.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1SS6,  and  in  the  tri- 
angular right  between  himself,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  Henry 
George  he  was  defeated.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison Republican  member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  1st  of  May, 
1895, discharging  the  duties  of  it  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  in- 
dependence which  gave  him  a  high  position  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  public.  .So  clearly  did  he  establish  his  fitness 
for  the  position  tiiat  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  returning  to  the  White 
House  for  his  second  term,  continued  him  in  office,  but  he  ulti- 
mately resigned  in  order  to  become  Police  Commissioner  in 
Mayor  Strong's  administration. 

The  rank  and  tile  of  the  police  soon  learned  that  they  were 
never  safe  from  the  inquisitorial  eye  of  their  chief,  who  was 
likely  to  appear  at  unheard-of  hours  of  the  night  or  morning  in 
the  most  unfrequented  districts  of  the  city.  In  all  directions  re- 
form was  worked.  The  vile  police  lodging-houses  were  abolished, 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  police  stations  themselves  were  im- 
proved, the  detective  bureau  was  reorganized  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  innumerable  abuses  against  peddlers  and  other  unfortunates 
of  the  streets  were  corrected. 

He  was  appointed  April  7.  1S97,  by  President  McKinley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  There  were  already  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  with  Spain,  and  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  it.  He  pushed  the  repairs  on  all  ships,  he  vis- 
ited all  the  naval  stations,  inspected  all  the  reserves,  acquainted 
himself  full;,-  with  all  the  personnel,  and  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  development  of  marksmanship,  insisting  upon  constant 
practice,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  supply  of  ammunition  was 
ample  for  all  purposes.     The  fine  shooting  done  by  the  Americam 
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fleet  at  Santiago  and  Manila  has  been  attributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  his  foresight. 

His  organization  of  the  Rough  Riders,  his  war  record,  his  return 
home  after  the  war,  his  election  as  governor  of  New  York  State, 
and  his  election  last  year  as  Vice-President  are  fresh  in  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Of  this  school  of  training  through  which  the  new  President  has 
passed  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  says: 

"If  anyone  should  set  about  to  devise  a  course  of  training 
designed  to  fit  a  man  to  be  President,  a  course  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  could  scarcely  be  thought  of  than  the  school  of 
experience  through  which  President  Roosevelt  has  passed  with 
high  credit.  He  has  been  a  man  of  affairs  and  also  a  student  of 
affairs,  and  his  contributions,  to  the  history  of  his  country  are 
useful  and  instructive.  He  thus  comes  to  his  high  office  as  a 
man  who  has  knowledge  and  experience.  He  has  written  his- 
tory and  has  helped  to  make  history,  and  his  sterling  honesty, 
exalted  patriotism,  admirable  abilities,  earnestness,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  seem  to  justify  the  high  hopes  held  by  his  fellow 
countrymen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  that  President  Roosevelt's 
Administration  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  enroll  his  name  with  the  strong,  serious  statesmen  who 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  nation." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.,  New  York)  observes  that  "if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  President  is  of  a  combative  disposition, 
it  must  also  be  fully  recognized  that  for  twenty  years,  the  whole 
period  of  his  public  life,  he  has  combated  only  the  national  en- 
emy and  the  insidi- 
ous foes  of  good 
government  and  po- 
litical honor."  The 
Baltimore  Ameri- 
can (Rep.)  says 
"He  has  filled  al- 
ternately the  r61es 
of  political  philoso- 
pher, statesman 
soldier,  and  states- 
man again,  and  his 
record  has  been  in 
every  instance  as 
clean  and  perfect 
as  that  of  any  in- 
dividual in  our  his- 
tory.*' The  Chicago 
Chronicle  (Dem.)    hopes  for  the  best,  but  is  not  sure  of  its  hopes  : 

"He  is  hardly  a  man  who  would  have  been  deliberately  chosen 
for  the  Presidency  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dig- 
nity and  the  responsibility  of  the  office  will  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  his  impulsive  nature,  as  like  responsibilities  have 
been  known  to  sober  others  in  high  station." 

The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  also  reveals  some  apprehen- 
sion.     It  says : 

"If  there  is  any  danger  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  subject  it  is 
that  of  thinking  that  he  can  avoid  friction  and  trouble.  For  men 
of  this  type  of  mind  are  always  prone  to  the  temptation  toward  a 
political  conservatism  that  is  not  natural  to  them.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, for  example,  has  been  thought — falsely — by  many  people  to 
be  a  rash  and  reckless  man,  and  so  one  not  to  be  trusted.  In 
the  reaction  from  this  mistaken  opinion  about  him,  he  may  go 
too  far  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  he  is  a  wise,  prudent,  and  safe 
man.  Something  of  this  tendency  was  noted  in  his  career  as 
governor  of  New  York.  It  may  develop  again — particularly  if 
he  bother  himself  greatly  about  the  succession,  four  years  hence. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  will  happen,  but  the  possibility  must 
be  taken  into  account." 


he  is  of  Polish  blood,  tho  of  American  birth.  A  number  of  Polish 
societies  and  journals  of  this  country  have  repudiated  the  idea  of 
his  Polish  nationality,  claiming  that  he  is  a  Russian  Hebrew. 
A  commission  has  even  been  appointed  by  the  Poles  of  this  citv 
to  investigate  his  ancestry  with  the  object  of  proving  his  non- 
Polish  nationality.  The  Dziennik  Norodowy  (Chicago),  one  of 
the  most  representative  of  Polish-American  newspapers,  in  an 
editorial  severely  condemning  the  attack  on  the  President,  de- 
clares that  the  name  Czolgosz  indicates  a  Hungarian  or  Slavonian 
rather  than  a  Polish  origin.  A  Polish  gentleman  well  known  in 
this  city  declares  to  a  representative  of  The  Literary  Digest 
that  Czolgosz  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  received  a  non- 
Polish,  that  is,  an  American,  education,  that  they  do  not  speak 
Polish,  but  "spat  on  all  things  Polish  "  and  called  themselves 
Xieman  and  not  Czolgosz. 
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THE   OFFICIAL  P1IOIOGRAPH  OF  CZOLGOSZ. 
Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Nationality  of  the  President's  Assailant. —The 
nationality  of  Leon  Czogolsz,  the  assassin  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  is  still  in  dispute.     Current  reports  have  represented  that 


CAN    THE    ANARCHIST    BE    SUPPRESSED? 

"HE  President's  death  at  the  hands  of  an  Anarchist  assassin 
has,  given  immediate  importance  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Anarchists  and  the  problem  of  how  their  deadly  "propaganda 
by  deed  "  may  be  suppressed.  The  following  information  re- 
garding the  Anarchist  groups  in  this  country  is  taken  (and  con- 
densed) from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two   schools  of  Anarchists — the 

Communists  and  the 
Individualists.  Both 
groups  insist  upon 
the  abolition  of  all 
authority  or  govern- 
ment, but  differ  as 
to  their  industrial 
program.  The  An- 
archist -Communists 
advocate  communi- 
zation  of  all  land 
and  capital,  and 
would  establish  com- 
munity of  goods, 
while  the  Individu- 
alist-Anarchists op- 
pose the  Communist 
idea.  The  majority 
of  Anarchists  be- 
lieve that  the  social 
revolution  that  they 
advocate  can  only  be  brought  about  by  force,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  Anarchists  who  advocate  peaceable  meth- 
ods of  achieving  their  ends,  and  some,  even,  are  "non-re- 
sistants." The  recognized  European  leaders  of  Anarchist-Com- 
munism are  such  men  as  Peter  Kropotkin,  Elisee  Reclus,  and 
Enrico  Malatesta.  In  this  country  John  Most  and  Emma  Gold- 
man are  the  two  most  prominent.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  of  New 
York,  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  Individualist-Anarchist  group. 
The  publications  of  the  Anarchist-Communists  in  this  country 
are  Free  Society,  published  in  Chicago;  Freiheit,  John  Most's 
paper,  published  in  New  York  ;  and  Freie  Arbeiier  Stimme,  a 
Yiddish-German  organ,  of  New  York.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker 
publishes  in  New  York  a  monthly  paper  called  Liberty,  and 
Moses  Harman  prints  in  Chicago  a  weekly  called  Lucifer,  which 
prints  contributions  from  all  schools  of  Anarchists,  but  is  first 
and  foremost  an  advocate  of  free  love,  maintaining  that  all 
economic  and  social  questions  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  sex  question. 

Free  Society,  the  recognized  English  Anarchist  organ  in  this 
country,  is  published  by  a  group  of  Anarchists,  all  of  whom  were 
imprisoned  last  week  in  Chicago.  It  defines  itself  as  an  "exponent 
of  Anarchist-Communism,  holding  that  equality  of  opportunity 
alone  constitutes  liberty,  that  in  the  absence  of  monopoly  price 
and  competition  can  not  exist,  and  that  Communism  is  an  inev- 
itable consequence."  Many  of  the  articles  that  it  prints  from 
week  to  week  are  of  an  almost  academic  nature,  discussing  the 
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THE  RED  PERIL:  ITS 

REMEDY. 
—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


COMR  \l>hs  ! 

—  The  Phildelphia  Inquirer. 


Unci.k    Sam:    "Stay    out!    You  are  op- 
press.' s,  m  i1  oppress) 

The  Minneapolis    Times. 


THE    SCOURGE     at    THE 
WORLD 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


ANARCHY     IN     CARTOON. 


theory  of  Anarchism.  It  maintains,  however,  that  Anarchism 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  forcible  uprising  of  the  people,  and  it 
condones  acts  of  assassination  when  directed  against  such  men 
as  the  Premier  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  others  who  it 
claims  have  shown  themselves  to  be  "oppressors  and  tyrants." 

The  problem  that  the  American  newspapers  are  trying  to  solve 
is  how  to  deal  adequately  with  a  sect  "which  embraces  at  once 
the  most  submissive  non-resistants  and  the  fiercest  and  most 
treacherous  assassins."  In  the  heat  and  indignation  following 
the  assault  upon  the  President,  many  extreme  suggestions  were 
made.  The  New  York  Herald  would  have  some  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment"  inflicted  on  the  Anarchist  assassin.  The 
Tacoma  Ledger  would  make  the  avowed  Anarchist  "guilty  of 
capital  offense."  "Admitted  belief  in  Anarchy  should  mean  loss 
of  freedom  to  every  person  in  this  free  country,"  says  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel.  "This  is  one  of  the  occasions, "  declares  The 
National  Tribune  (Washington,  D.  C. ) ,  "when  the  aroused  public 
vengeance  should  have  full  sway,  unfettered  by  legal  impedi- 
ments, and  any  proclaimed  Anarchist  have  no  further  grace  than 
the  time  to  take  him  to  the  nearest  tree."  The  Topeka  Capital, 
in  more  moderate  vein,  says: 

"Congress  should  declare  the  attempt,  whether  successful  or 
not,  to  take  the  life  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  to  be  high 
treason,  punishable  by  death.  The  law  should  declare  all  writers 
and  public  speakers  who  advocate  anarchy  and  assassination, 
accessory  to  such  attempts ;  and  all  such  literature,  as  well  as 
public  assemblies  where  such  treasonable  sentiments  are  en- 
couraged, should  be  suppressed.  Attendance  on  such  meetings, 
and  the  printing  and  circulating  of  Anarchistic  literature,  should 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Societies  of  Anarchy 
should  be  declared  to  be  seditious  and  should  be  hunted  down 
and  stamped  out. 

"Such  legislation,  sustained  if  necessary  by  constitutional 
amendment,  followed  up  by  .State  laws  and  city  ordinances, 
backed  by  universal  public  sentiment  and  rigidly  enforced,  will 
go  far  to  extirpate  Anarchy." 

A  suggestion  that  wins  wide  approval  is  one  demanding  stricter 
immigration  laws.  "Anarchist  emigrants,"  says  the  Nashville 
Banner,  "should  be  excluded  from  our  shores,  and  those  who 
have  already  found  lodgment  here  should  be  deported."  "It 
may  not  be  possible  under  present  laws  to  stop  the  Anarchists 
from  entrance."  adds  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "but  they 
shuld  not  be  admitted  until  after  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tion, and  means  should  be  taken  that  they  can  readily  be  arrested 
if,  after  admission,  they  should  at  any  time  attempt  to  preach  or 
practise  their  doctrine  of  murder  and  destruction."  The  Phila- 
delphia North  American  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  members 
of  both  branches  of  Congress,  asking  whether  they  favored  laws 
"forbidding  the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of  Anarchists," 


and  an  amendment  to  naturalization  laws  "making  Anarchist 
principles  a  disqualification  for  citizenship."  The  answers  re- 
ceived were  practically  all  in  the  affirmative.  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  Powderly  thinks  our  immigration  laws  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  a  certificate  from  the  authorities  of 
the  town  whence  every  immigrant  comes,  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Anarchist  society  and  was  of  general  good  character. 
The  fatal  objection,  however,  to  all  these  plans  is  that  they  have 
only  an  indirect  connection  with  the  case  under  consideration, 
for,  as  the  Xew  York  Irish  World  points  out,  Czolgosz  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  this  country,  and  "no  foreign-born  man  has 
ever  attempted  the  life  of  a  President  of  the  United  States." 

Many  papers  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  President's  life  is 
subjected  to  undue  risk,  on  account  of  the  democratic  nature  of 
our  Government.  There  must  be  "no  more  public  handshaking, " 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.     The  Denver  News  adds  : 

"When  the  spirit  of  the  Anarchist  is  considered,  it  maybe  held 
certain  that  mere  repressive  legislation  will  not  stay  his  hand. 
The  most  important  regulations  are  those  that  will  prevent 
American  Presidents  from  exposing  themselves  as  recklessly  as 
they  have  to  the  knife  or  the  bullet  of  the  assassin.  In  the  state 
of  society,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disappointed  office- 
seekers,  hundreds  of  whom  believe  that  they  had  a  God-given 
right  to  the  positions  they  sought  and  that  the  man  who  refused 
them  is  their  own  and  the  enemy  of  God,  with  the  teachings  of 
Anarchy  spreading,  for  a  President  to  daily  move  as  most  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  even  been  boastful  of  doing,  practically  un- 
guarded and  unprotected,  through  crowds  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  is  foolhardy  and  a  constant  temptation  to  the  bloody- 
minded  desperado  and  the  fate-guided  believer  in  anarchy  to  slay 
him." 

Several  papers  express  the  view  that  existing  laws  are  suffi- 
cient to  punish  the  Anarchist  criminal.  "Our  laws  reach  all 
crimes  ;  there  is  no  need  of  borrowing  from  the  barbarous  code 
of  Russia  to  amplify  them."  says  the  New  York  Press.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  adds  that  "a  sound  and  sane  public  opinion  is  a 
surer  preventive  of  these  crimes  than  any  statutes.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  says 

"The  truth  is,  the  trouble  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  law.  We 
may  pile  up  enactments  until  our  statute  books  can  not  be  counted, 
we  may  burn  Anarchists  at  the  stake,  or  boil  them  in  oil ;  but 
while  men  have  murder  in  their  hearts,  they  will  shoot  and  stab. 
We  may  put  a  triple  guard  about  our  President,  but  they  whose 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  innocent  blood  will  dodge  all  sentinels.  The 
risk  of  assassination  may  be  somewhat  reduced  by  restricting  the 
traditional  freedom  of  approach  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  but  it 
can  not  thus  be  eliminated.  Our  chief  reliance  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  must  be  to  allow  wide  freedom  of  speech,  to  beware 
of  intensifying  passion  by  unwise  repression  of  mere  talk,  to  op- 
pose steadily  every  outbreak  of  the  mob  in  North  or  South,  to 
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strengthen  our  common  schools,  to  maintain  a  strong  and  just 
Government,  and  to  teach  every  man  that  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  absolutely  dependent  on  its  preservation." 

The  charge  is  freely  made  that  "yellow  journalism"  is  one  of 
the  chief  contributing  causes  to  such  tragedies  as  the  recent  as- 
sassination. The  New  York  Sun  declares  that  just  such  acts  are 
precipitated  by  "the  sort  of  feeling  which  a  whole  school  of  jour- 
nalism, spawned  of  recent  years,  is  ostentatiously  working  to 
kindle  into  passionate  violence."  The  Hearst  papers  are  in  par- 
ticular the  object  of  attack.     Says  the  Chicago  Journal : 

"What  man  now  in  office  has  not  been  assailed  in  terms  too 
vile  for  repetition  by  the  New  York  Journal,  the  Chicago  Amer- 
ican, and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  ? 

"These  papers  have  vilified  President  McKinley  in  language 
so  outrageous  that  billingsgate  is  respectful  when  compared 
with  it. 

"Day  after  day  they  have  printed  cartoons  in  which  he  is  por- 
trayed in  the  most  despicable  character  and  made  food  for  the 
laughter  of  fools 

"Is  it  strange,  then,  that  in  the  public  they  have  thus  sought 
to  educate  and  to  sway,  men  are  to  be  found  who  are  capable  of 
assassination — men  who  Would  consider  it  their  duty  to  kill  such 
a  man  as  Hearst  has  taught  them  to  believe  McKinley  is?  " 

To  which  the  New  York  Journal  replies  : 

"The  actual  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  before  this  disaster  the 
criticisms  by  the  press  of  both  parties  had  been  of  the  usual  se- 
verity— but  during  this  period  of  excitement  it  is  the  Democratic 
press  that  has  been  conservative  and  the  Republican  press  that 
has  been  incendiary 

"It  has  been  left  to  a  truly  conservative  paper,  removed  from 
immediate  competition,  to  answer  the  incendiary  Republican 
press.  The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  of  September  io,  1901, 
says : 

"  '  If  the  question  must  be  discussed  what  causes  and  elements  are  working 
into  the  hands  of  anarchism,  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  denounce  the 
New  York  Sun  and  its  followers  as  the  most  dangerous  of  these  elements. 
Their  nauseating  cynicism,  their  derision  of  all  nobler  sentiments,  their 
support  of  all  most  corrupted  elements,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  the 
other,  their  continuous  performance  in  vilifying  workingmen  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  unlimited  advocacy  of  capitalism,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  '  might  is  right,'  on  the  other  -these  are  methods  of  warfare  which, 
allied  to  calumny,  distortion  of  the  truth,  aye.  even  barefaced  untruthful- 
ness, breed  hatred  among  the  classes,  act  as  irritants,  and  conjure  up  blind 
fury  against  their  own  pompous  insolence.  We  are  convinced  that  a  single 
one  of  these  contemptible  articles  on  the  problems  of  labor,  as  they  are  to 
be  found  frequently  in  the  Sun,  does  more  mischief  than  all  the  stuff,  thus 
sharply  criticised  by  the  Sun.  that  other  papers  are  emitting  for  the  bene- 
fit of  anarchism.' " 


RADICAL  COMMENT  ON   THE   PRESIDENT'S 
ASSASSINATION. 

NOT  the  the  least  striking  feature  in  connection  with  Czol- 
g<  ,.'s  deed  is  the  indignant  repudiation  of  his  act  by  the 
Anarchists  themselves.  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  Anarchists,  in  a  London  interview,  characterizes  Czolgosz 
as  "a  common  murderer, "  and  says  he  should  be  treated  as  such, 
while  Enrico  Malatesta,  the  best  known  of  the  Italian  Anarchists, 
declares  "  there  is  no  reason  for  such  an  act  in  a  country  like 
America."  Mrs.  Lucy  Parsons,  of  Chicago,  the  widow  of  Albert 
R.  Parsons,  pronounces  Czolgosz's  action  "the  deed  only  of  a 
lunatic,"  while  even  John  Most  says  that  "no  Anarchists  in  this 
country  want  to  kill  McKinley.  He  is  not  a  despot,  and  it  is 
only  against  the  despotic  rulers  of  the  Old  World  that  men  who 
are  working  for  better  social  conditions  have  any  enmity."  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  Most  has  been  arrested  for  print- 
ing in  the  issue  of  his  paper  preceding  the  attack  upon  the  Presi- 
dent a  lurid  and  violent  article  lauding  the  killing  of  "despots." 
In  the  issue  of  Freiheit  which  appeared  after  Most' s  imprison- 
ment, but  before  the  President  died,  he  says: 

"The  people  far  and  wide  have  shown  themselves,  so  far  as 
we  can  convince  ourselves,  wholly  indifferent.  Only  the  press, 
church,  and  political  priests  have  given  vent  to  idiotic  howls  of 


anger.  Whenever  these  prostitutes  are  seen  their  faces  show 
cynical  grins  and  doggish  depravity.  O  tempora,  O  mores! 
These  shootings  occur  all  the  time  among  cowboys — 5,000  or 
6,000  times  a  day,  and  the  county  sheriffs  and  local  papers  hardly 
take  any  notice  of  the  matter,  and  since  it  has  been  said  year 
after  year  that  all  citizens  of  this  country  are  equal,  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  President  and  a  street-cleaner,  and  no  ex- 
cuse for  all  this  noise  and  nonsensical  uproar 

"It was  said  that  there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  President. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  excitement  no  one  has  yet  discovered  a 
plot,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  release  all  those  who  have  been 
arrested,  which  will  make  the  politicians,  Government,  and  press 
ridiculous.  Assassinations  are  not  especially  Anarchistic.  We 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Czolgosz  is  not  a  foreigner  but  a  native." 

Emma  Goldman,  when  arrested  in  Chicago  and  asked  her  opin 
ion  of  Czolgosz's  crime,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Oh,  the  fool ! ' 
and  to  have  expressed  her  opinion  of  the  utter  futility  of  his  act. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  a  New  York  Suit  reporter  she  said  : 

"I  have  never  propagated  violence.  I  don't  know  of  a  single 
truly  great  Anarchist  leader  who  ever  did  advocate  violence. 
Where  violence  comes  with  Anarchy  it  is  a  result  of  the  condi- 
tions, not  of  Anarchy.  There  is  ignorance,  cruelty,  starvation, 
poverty,  suffering,  and  some  victim  grows  tired  of  waiting.  He 
believes  a  decisive  blow  will  call  public  attention  to  the  wrongs 
of  his  country  and  may  hasten  the  remedy.  He  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  intimate  friends  or  relatives  make  a  plan.  They  do  not 
have  orders.  They  do  not  consult  other  Anarchists.  If  a  man 
came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  planning  an  assassination  I 
would  think  him  an  utter  fool  and  refuse  to  pay  any  attention 
to  him.  The  man  who  has  such  a  plan,  if  he  is  earnest  and  hon- 
est, knows  no  secret  is  safe  when  told.  He  does  the  deed  him- 
self;  runs  the  risk  himself;  pays  the  penalty  himself.  I  honor 
him  for  the  spirit  that  prompts  him.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  act  is  noble,  but  it  is  mistaken. 

"No,  I  have  never  advocated  violence,  but  neither  do  I  con- 
demn the  Anarchist  who  resorts  to  it.  I  look  behind  him  for  the 
conditions  that  made  him  possible,  and  my  horror  is  swallowed 
up  in  pity.  Perhaps  under  the  same  conditions  I  would  have 
done  the  same." 

Lucifer,  an  Anarchist  paper  published  in  Chicago,  says  : 

"We  need  not  say  that  the  shooting  of  President  McKinley  is 
wholly  condemned  by  this  office,  as  the  suicidal  act  of  a  mad- 
man  

"We  believe  that  all  acts  of  violence  recoil  on  the  party  which 
institutes  them.  If  a  society  of  Anarchists  had  caused  the  as- 
sassination of  Mr.  McKinley,  that  act  would  do  more  harm  to 
their  cause  than  to  the  cause  of  governmentalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  methods  adopted  by  police  and  newspapers  in  manu- 
facturing 'evidence'  and  promulgating  lies  about  their  victims 
will  in  the  end  be  an    injury  to  their  own  cause." 

The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  in  the  newspapers,  however, 
that  these  Anarchist  comments  are  not  sincere,  and  that  they 
are  simply  given  utterance  at  this  time  because  of  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  the  Anarchists  find  themselves. 

In  the  popular  mind,  Socialism  is  often  confounded  with  Anar- 
chism, and  these  principles  are  held  to  be  closely  related.  But. 
as  a  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out,  the  doctrines  of 
Socialism  and  Anarchism  are  diametrically  opposed,  and  war- 
fare has  existed  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Anarchists  for 
thirty  years.  The  struggle  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 
writer  continues,  in  the  contest  for  supremacj  between  Marx 
and  Bakunin,  and  it  culminated  in  the  action  of  the  London 
Socialist  Congress  of  1896,  which  summarily  ejected  the  Anar- 
chists and  decreed  that  they  could  have  no  representation  in  fu- 
ture conventions.  The  hostile  spirit  existing  between  Socialism 
and  Anarchism  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  Socialist  comment 
on  the  President's  assassination.  "Socialism,"  says  J.  A.  Way- 
land,  editor  of  the  Appeal  lo  Reason  (Girard,  Kans.),  the 
most  widely  circulated  of  the  Socialist  papers,  "demands  an  ex- 
tension of  the  functions  of  law,  while  Anarchy  denies  all  law. 
They  are  the  opposite  poles  of  thought.    Every  Socialist  deplores 
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the  crime  just  committed."  'The  Worker's  <'nll  (Chicago)  de- 
clares that  "to  a  Socialist,  murder  is  always  equally  detestable 
and  useless,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  victim,"  and  adds 
that  "Anarchy  is  a  disease  inherent  in  present  society  and  will 
disappear  only  with  the  present  economic  system."  I tie  S<xi  i/- 
Democratic  Herald  (Milwaukee)  declares  that  "the  Anarchists 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  labor  movement 
in  this  as  in  every  other  country,"  adding  that  the  acts  of  An- 
archist assassins  furnish  "the  reactionaries"  just  the  excuse 
they  need  for  inaugurating  repressive  measures  against  the 
whole  radical  movement.      The  Worker  (New  York)  continues: 

"No  man  who  understands  the  social  system  in  which  we  live 
and  who  is  capable  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  could  sup- 
pose that  the  killing  of  the  head  of  the  Government  or  of  any 
number  of  public  officials  or  even  of  the  great  capitalists  who 
dictate  the  actions  of  those  officials  could  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  system  or  give  liberty  to  those  whom  the  capitalists  and 
their  official  agents  exploit.  On  the  contrary,  such  attempts 
can  only  put  off  the  day  of  the  social  revolution  which  is  to 
bring  labor's  emancipation." 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  Presidential  candidate  last  year, 
when  asked  for  his  opinion  of  Czolgosz's  deed,  replied 

"I  have  sympathy  for  any  man  who  is  the  victim  of  such  an 
attack,  because  1  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  shedding  human 
blood  under  any  circumstances.  But  I  have  no  more  sympathy 
for  McKinley  than  I  have  for  the  innocent  victims  who  were  shot 
down  by  the  New  York  militia  at  Buffalo  a  few  years  ago,  or  the 
inoffensive  miners  who  were  trudging  along  the  highway  of  Lati- 
mer and  were  riddled  with  bullets  in  the  name  of  law  and  order. 

"The  talk  about  suppressing  Anarchy  is  a  waste  of  breath. 
Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  and  who  shall  draw  it?  When  it 
comes  to  respect  for  law,  the  poor,  misguided  and  much-hated 
Anarchists  are  models  of  innocence  compared  to  the  great  trusts 
and  corporations  that  trample  all  law  under  foot  and  so  manipu- 
late business  and  industry  as  to  bring  suffering,  misery,  and 
death  to  thousands,  each  of  which  in  its  own  small  circle  is  as 
great  a  tragedy  as  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent  

"As  long  as  society  breeds  misery,  misery  will  breed  assassi- 
nation. Every  now  and  then  the  poverty  and  desperation  in  the 
social  cellar  will  explode  in  assassination  at  the  sumptuous  ban- 
queting board  on  the  upper  floor.  The  way,  and  the  only  way, 
to  end  Anarchy  is  to  quit  producing  it.  Sympathy  for  its  vic- 
tims, while  praiseworthy  in  the  human  heart,  does  not  mitigate 
the  evil." 


SIGNING   OF   THE   CHINESE    PROTOCOL. 

AFTER  almost  interminable  diplomatic  negotiations,  the 
Chinese  protocol  has  been  signed,  marking  the  definite 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  Orient  and  closing  a  chapter  of 
history  that  has  been  the  reverse  of  creditable  to  the  European 
Powers.  The  full  text  of  the  protocol  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  its  most  impoitant  provisions  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post : 

The  punishments  inflicted,  or  to  be  inflicted,  on  the  guilty 
leaders  of  the  Boxers. 

Stipulations  fixing  the  indemnity  ai  $337,000,000,  and  provi- 
ding for  its  payment  in  thirty-nine  years,  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent.,  the  amount  to  be  secured  from  the  foreign  customs,  the 
likin  or  internal  transit  dues,  and  the  salt  tax. 

Prohibiting  the  importation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for 
two  years  (not  permanently,  as  has  been  supposed). 

Suspending  examinations  for  office  for  five  years  in  the  centers 
of  the  Boxer  revolt  and  outrages. 

Razing  the  forts  at  Taku,  permitting  armed  posts  from  the  sea 
to  the  capital,  and  sanctioning  guards  for  the  foreign  legations. 

Prohibiting  membership  in  any  societies  anti-foreign  in  char- 
acter or  purpose. 

Promising  future  amendments  of  the  commercial  treaties. 

Changing  and  reorganizing  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  into  a  modern 
foreign  office  of  fewer  members  and  defined  powers  and  functions. 


"There  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  most  of 
these  stipulations  as  puerile  and  impracticable,"  says  The  Tost ; 
"no  doubt  some  of  them  will  speedily  be  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  dead-letter  treaties.  China  has  been  willing  to  make  any  kind 
of  promises,  knowing  that  the  Powers  aie  too  weary  of  the  afl 
to  enforce  their  terms  and  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  fore 
troops.  '  With  this  view  the  New  York  Tribune  concurs,  declar- 
ing tiiai  "there  is  something  more  than  grave  suspicions  that  the 
world  is,  after  all.  not  much  better  off  for  the  protocol,  and  that 
it  would  be  several  hundred  per  cent,  better  off  if  the  Treaty  of 
Simonoseki  had  been  permitted  to  stand,  or  if  a  year  ago  Japan 
had  been  made  the  mandatory  of  the  Powers  to  go  in  and 
settle  the  Chinese  business  single-handed.  But  then  in  such 
case  there  would  have  been  no  loot."  The  Washington  St<n  . 
however,  thinks  that  the  signing  of  the  protocol  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  whole  world.      It  says: 

"China  understands  now  as  never  before  the  necessity  of  de- 
serving and  possessing  the  good-will  of  the  Powers.  She  can 
not  expect  to  live  to  herself,  nor  yet  live  upon  her  own  terms 
with  others.  She  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  world's  drama,  and 
she  must  play  it  in  accord  with  the  others  in  the  cast.  Her  great 
wall  is  of  no  force  as  against  progress.  That  is  certain  to  make 
its  way  further  and  further  within  her  borders  until  it  permeates 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  day  should  not  be  a  distant  one  when 
China,  instead  of  resisting  progress,  will  welcome  it;  when  the 
people,  freed  from  old  customs,  will  welcome  the  new,  and  profit 
by  what  the  Western  nations  have  to  offer  them. 

"But  the  matter  of  moment  now  is  the  new  start  that  has  been 
made,  and  which  is  signalized  by  the  signing  of  the  protocol  at 
Peking.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  world,  and  to  no 
other  country  more  than  to  the  United  States." 


SENATOR    WELLINGTON     AND    THE    ASSAULT 
UPON    THE    PRESIDENT. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  GEORGE  L.  WELLING- 
TON, of  Maryland,  when  approached  by  newspaper  re- 
porters immediately  after  the  assault  on  the  President's  life  and 
asked  for  his  opinion  upon  that  fatality,  replied  (as  reported:  ; 

"  I  have   nothing   to  say.     McKinley  and    I   are  enemies.     He 
has  been  guilty   of    unpardonable   offense    toward    me.       I  can 

not  say  anything 
good  for  him,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is 
just  time  to  say 
anything  bad.  I 
despise  the  man. 
I  have  no  use  for 
him  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  my 
saying  anything. 
I  am  totally  indif- 
ferent in  the  mat- 
ter." 

When  asked  to 
confirm  this  re- 
port, Senator  Wel- 
lington declared 
that  his  words 
were  not  intended 
for  publication,  but 
that  they  express- 
ed his  sentiments. 
These  remarks 
have  already  cost 
the  Senator  his 
membership  in  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Maryland,  which 
expelled  him  by  unanimous  vote  as  one  who  had  "demon- 
strated his  unfitness  to  associate  with  loyal  citizens  and  right- 
hearted    men  "  ;    and   in   many  quarters  the   demand   is   being 
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made  that  he  be  expelled  from  the  Senate.  The  Atlanta  Join  - 
«/z/  (Dem.) ,  which  is  taking  the  most  aggressive  part  in  this 
crusade  against  Senator  Wellington,  recently  published  tele- 
grams from  twenty-three  Southern  papers  indorsing  its  proposal 
that  he  be  expelled  from  the  Senate.  "No  gentleman  in  the 
Senate  can  now  respect  Wellington,"  it  says;  "  no  patriot  there 
©r  elsewhere  can  trust  him  ;  no  man  with  a  right  mind  and  an 
honest  heart  can  fail  to  reprobate  his  meanness.  .  .  .  George  L. 
Wellington  is  a  reproach  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Put  him  out  ! '  In  language  equali- 
se vere,  ex-Senator  Chandler's  newspaper,  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Monitor  (Rep.),  declares  that  "no  words  are  capable  of  express- 
ing the  contempt  in  which  Wellington  should  be  and  is  held," 
and  that  "the  Senate  should  purge  itself  of  his  presence."  The 
JJew  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.i,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined 
to  make  light  of  the  matter,  and  thinks  that  "it  is  pretty  certain 
'  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  will  not  concur  in  expelling  a  mem- 
ber for  words  spoken  outside  of  the  Senate,  not  accompanied  by 
any  overt  act." 


may  be  exerted,  and  they  are  men  whose  fame  and  reputation 
are  in  the  country's  keeping  and  can  not  be  successfully  assailed." 


OPENING    OF    THE    SCHLEY    COURT    OF 
INQUIRY. 

THE  peremptory  challenge  of  Rear-Admiral  Henry  L.  Howi- 
son  by  Rear-Admiral  Schley,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court 
rot  Inquiry  in  Washington  last  week, resulting  in  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  the  first-named  officer  as  a  member  of  the  board,  pre- 
sented a  dramatic 
incident  in  the  un- 
folding of  what  the 
Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion (Dem.)  de- 
scribes as  the 
"greatest  n  a  v  a  1 
scandal  of  a  cen- 
tury." Rear  -  A  d  - 
m  i  r  a  1  S  c  h  1  e  y  '  s 
charge  and  the  tes- 
timony of  his  wit- 
nesses, showing  that 
"ii  several  occasions 
Rear-Admiral  How- 
ison  had  expressed 
opinions  disparag- 
ing Schley  and  fa- 
voting  Sampson, 
were  accepted  by 
the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of 
Inquiry,  Adm  ir  a  1 
Dewey  and  Rear-Admiral  Benham,  as  sufficient  reasons  for 
Howison's  rejection,  and  Rear-Admiral  Ramsay,  at  one  time 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  pf  Navigation,  has  been  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  decision  of  the  court  receives  general  commenda- 
tion. "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Rear-Admiral  Howison  should 
not  have  reached  in  advance  the  conclusion  forced  upon  him." 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record  find.  Demi  The  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.)  adds: 

••  The  American  people  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  high 
intelligence  and  judicial  sense  of  the  court  over  which  Admiral 
Dewey  presides.  If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
impartiality  of  the  court  it  would  be  found  in  yesterday's  deci- 
:  to  drop  from  its  personnel  Admiral  Howison  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  that  he  had  more  than  once  expressed  strong 
prejudice  against  Admiral  Schley." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  an  ardent  advocate  of  Admi- 
ral Schley,  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  two  members  of  the  court 
intend  to  do  their  duty  regardless  of  any  official  influence  that 
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End  Of  the  Steel  Strike.— The  prolonged  and  costly 
strike  of  the  steel  workers  came  to  an  end  last  week,  whea 
President  Shaffer  signed  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  informed  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  work  again.  It 
is  understood  that  President  .Shaffer  accepted  the  terms  offered 
by  President  Schwab  three  weeks  ago,  under  which  it  is  provided 
that  the  companies  retain  all  of  the  mills  they  succeeded  in  open- 
ing and  those  which  were  kept  in  operation  during  the  strike, 
while  the  Association  retains  as  union  mills  only  those  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  closed  altogether.  .Says  the 
New  York   World: 

"Tho  graver  matters  have  almost  wholly  eclipsed  it  in  public 
attention,  the  settlement  of  the  great  steel  strike  is  an  event  of 
much  importance  and  one  upon  which  the  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

"It  is  idhe  to  inquire  which  party  to  the  strife  has  emerged  vic- 
torious. Neither  is  wholly  a  victor  ;  both  have  lost.  In  wages 
upon  the  one  hand,  upon  the  other  in  squandered  opportunities 
for  trade  at  a  prosperous  period,  these  ten  weeks  and  more  of  in- 
activity have  been  lamentably  expensive 

"  The  reasons  for  the  strike  were  too  vague  to  command  the  gen- 
eral public  sympathy,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Amalgamated  offi- 
cials to  accept  the  terms  agreed  on  at  the  first  conference  still 
further  alienated  it.  The  result  is  another  warning  to  organiza- 
tions of  labor  to  be  sure  they  are  right,  strong,  and  capably  led 
before  striking." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THE  Sultan  to  the  French  minister  :  "Come  back  and  all  will  be  forgiven." 
—  The  Cleveland  Plain- Dealer. 

IT  is  expected  that  the  new  trust  in  laundry  machinery  wil'  h't  most  of 
us  in  the  neck. — The  Chicago  Post. 

Somk  day  there  will  be  a  tacit  understanding  in  South  America  not  to 
have  any  insurrections  during  business  hours. — The  Baltimore  American. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  conclusion  of  Aguinaldo's  career  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  is  writing  for  the  magazines.—  '/'//!'  Baltimore  American. 

As  another  Chinese  outbreak  in  Peking  is  threatened,  Prince  Chun 
might  as  well  stay  around  where  he  can  apologize  at  once.—  The  Chicagt 
Sews. 

GUIDE  (referring  to  Egyptian  Pyramids):  "It  took  hundreds  of  years  to 
build  them."  O'Brien  (the  wealthy  contractor):  "Thin  it  wor  a  Gover'mint 
job— eh?"—  Tit-Bits. 

HEREAFTER  no  naval  commander  will  care  to  go  into  an  engagement 
without  a  lawyer  and  a  stenographer  on  either  side  of  him  on  the  bridge.— 
The  New  York  World. 

A  New  Jersey  man  who  stole  a  section  of  railroad  bed  has  been  held  for 
court.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  take  all  or  none. — 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

THOSE  twelve  French  journalists  who  are  coming  over  here  to  see  how 
American  newspapers  are  conducted  have  the  greatest  sensation  of  their 
lives  just  ahead  of  them.      The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

\\  lis  VERNE,  who  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  most  fantastic  of 
novelists,  lived  to  see  many  of  his  impressions  realized.  Let  the  weather 
prophets  take  heart  and  persevere. — The  Washington  Star. 

A  POOR  YEAR  FOR  CONSTITUTIONS; 


—  7  he  Detroit  News. 
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THE   STATUS   OF  THE   SHORT   STORY. 

WHY  short  stories,  printed  singly,  are  an  attractive  form  of 
current  literature  to  readers  generally,  and  yet,  pub- 
lished collectively,  are  so  repellant  to  the  reading  public  that  a 
bonk  of  them  usually  fails,  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this  class  of 
fiction  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  (September).  He  believes,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
average  fiction-reader's  indolence  or  intellectual  reluctance  is  to 
blame  for  the  failure  of  good  books  of  short  stories  all  by  one 
author.      He  says  : 

"He  [the  reader]  is  commonly  so  averse  to  any  imaginative 
exertion  that  he  finds  it  a  hardship  to  respond  to  that  peculiar 
demand  which  a  book  of  good  short  stories  make  upon  him.  He 
can  read  one  good  short  story  in  a  magazine  with  refreshment, 
and  a  pleasant  sense  of  excitement,  in  the  sort  of  spur  it  gives  to 
his  own  constructive  faculty.  But  if  this  is  repeated  in  ten  or 
twenty  stories,  he  becomes  fluttered  and  exhausted  by  the  draft 
upon  his  energies  ;  whereas  a  continuous  fiction  of  the  same 
quantity  acts  as  an  agreeable  sedative.  A  condition  that  the 
short  story  tacitly  makes  with  the  reader,  through  its  limita- 
tions, is  that  he  shall  subjectively  fill  in  the  details  and  carry 
out  the  scheme  which  in  its  small  dimensions  the  story  can  only 
suggest ;  and  the  greater  number  of  readers  find  this  too  much 
for  their  feeble  powers,  while  they  can  not  resist  the  incitement 
to  attempt  it." 

Mr.  Howells  observes  that  the  same  objections  might  lie  against 
a  collection  of  short  stories  in  a  magazine  ;  but  he  holds  that  the 
effect  is  not  the  same  in  the  magazine  because  of  the  variety  in 
authorship..  Mr.  Howells  in  distinguishing  between  the  anecdote, 
the  novella,  the  novelette,  and  the  novel,  says  that  "the  anecdote 
offers  an  illustration  of  character,  or  records  a  moment  of  action  ; 
the  novella  embodies  a  drama  and  develops  a  type."  The  novel- 
ette is  "a  little  short  story  longer  than  a  short  story."  In  maga- 
zine parlance  the  novella  is  a  one-number  story,  the  novel  a  se- 
rial, and  the  novelette  a  two-number  or  a  three-number  story. 

"The  right  novel  is  never  a  congeries  of  novelle,  as  might  ap- 
pear to  the  uninspired.  If  it  indulges  even  in  episodes  it  loses 
in  reality  and  vitality.  It  is  one  stock  from  which  its  various 
branches  put  out,  and  form  it  a  living  growth  identical  through- 
out. The  right  novella  is  never  a  novel  cropped  back  from  the 
size  of  a  tree  to  a  bush,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  made  to  serve  for  a  bush.  It  is  another  species, 
destined  by  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  realm  of  unconscious- 
ness to  be  brought  into  being  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  of  another." 

Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  "  in  the  novelette  are  possibilities  for 
fiction  as  yet  scarcely  divined, "  tho  it  is  the  despair  of  editors 
and  publishers.  He  gives  us  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
short  story  as  follows  : 

"It  has  shown  itself  capable  of  imparting  the  effect  of  every 
sort  of  intention,  whether  of  humor  or  pathos,  of  tragedy,  or 
comedy,  or  broad  farce,  or  delicate  irony,  of  character  or  action. 
The  thing  that  first  made  itself  known  as  a  little  tale,  usually 
salacious,  dealing  with  conventionalized  types  and  convention- 
alized incidents,  has  proved  itself  possibly  the  most  flexible  of 
all  the  literary  forms  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  mind 
that  wishes  to  utter  itself,  inventively  or  constructively,  upon 
some  fresh  occasion,  or  wishes  briefly  to  criticize  or  represent 
some  phase  or  fact  of  life 

"In  quantity  they  are  inexhaustible,  and  in  quality  they  are 
wonderfully  satisfying.  Then,  why  is  it  that  so  very,  very  few 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  that  innumerable  multitude  stays  by 
you,  as  the  country  people  say,  in  characterization  or  action? 
How  hard  it  is  to  recall  a  person  or  a  fact  out  of  any  of  them, 
out  of  the  most  signally  good  1  We  seem  to  be  delightfully 
nourished  as  we  read,  but  is  it.  after  all.  a  full  meal?  We  be- 
come of  a  perfect  intimacy  and  a  devoted  friendship  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  short  stories,  but  not  apparently  of  a 
lasting  acquaintance 


"It  is  here  that  the  novella,  so  much  more  perfect  in  form, 
shows  its  irremediable  inferiority  to  the  novel,  and  somehow  to 
the  play,  to  the  very  farce,  which  it  may  quantitatively  excel. 
We  can  all  recall  by  name  many  character'-  out  of  comedies  and 
farces  ;  but  how  many  characters  out  of  short  stories  can  we  re- 
call ?  Most  persons  of  the  drama  give  themselves  away  by  name 
for  types,  mere  figments  of  allegory,  and  perhaps  oblivion  is  the 
penalty  that  the  novella  pays  for  the  fineness  of  its  characteriza- 
tions ;  but  perhaps,  also,  the  dramatic  form  has  greater  facilities 
for  repetition  and  so  can  stamp  its  persons  more  indelibly  on  the 
imagination  than  the  narrative  form  in  the  same  small  space. 
The  narrative  must  give  to  description  what  the  drama  trusts  to 
representation  ;  but  this  can  not  account  for  the  superior  per- 
manency of  the  dramatic  types  in  so  great  measure  as  we  might 
at  first  imagine,  for  they  remain  as  much  in  mind  from  reading 
as  from  seeing  the  plays.  It  is  possible  that  as  the  novella  be- 
comes more  conscious,  its  persons  will  become  more  memorable; 
but  as  it  is,  tho  we  now  vividly  and  with  lasting  delight  remem- 
ber certain  short  stories,  we  scarcely  remember  by  name  any  of 
the  people  in  them." 

This,  says  Mr.  Howells,  is  not  an  essential  limitation  of  the 
value  of  the  short  story.      He  continues  : 

"We  may  yet  have  short  stories  which  shall  supply  the  de- 
lighted imagination  with  creations  of  as  much  immortality  as  we 
can  reasonably  demand.  The  structural  change  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  moral  or  material  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  it  since  it  began  as  a  yarn,  gross  and  palpable, 
which  the  narrator  spun  out  of  the  coarsest  and  often  the  filthiest 
stuff,  to  snare  the  thick  fancy  or  amuse  the  lewd  leisure  of  lis- 
teners willing  as  children  to  have  the  same  persons  and  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again.  Xow  it  has  not  only  varied  the  per- 
sons and  things,  out  it  has  refined  and  verified  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  until  it  is  above  all 
other  literary  forms  the  vehicle  of  reality  and  spirituality." 


THE  THEATRICAL   SEASON    OF   1901-02. 

THE  new  theatrical  season  has  opened  much  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  previous  year.  In  New  York  City  seven  lead- 
ing and  many  less  important  theaters  reopened  their  doors  Sep- 
tember 2.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  country  the  list  of  early 
beginnings  was  proportionately  large.  A  forecast  of  the  dra- 
matic year,  detailing  the  plays  and  players  that  will  be  seen  in 
the  United  States,  filled  several  columns  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald  (September  4) ,  showing  that  more  new  plays  will  be  pre- 
sented between  September  and  June  than  ever  before  in  this 
country.  Leading  dramatists  of  England  France,  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  our  own,  will  contribute  to  this  result.  Thea- 
ters are  multiplying  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing clientele,  and  many  playhouses  have  been  practically  rebuilt 
in  a  way  to  give  them  added  magnificence  and  comfort.  In  an 
editorial  comment  upon  these  facts  and  upon  the  theatrical  outlook 
generally,   The  Herald  says : 

"Unless  managers  have  planned  with  less  than  accustomed 
skill,  playwrights  lost  their  cunning,  actors  failed  in  their  gifts 
to  please,  what  does  all  this  promise  but  a  season  crowded  with 
widely  varied,  superbly  mounted,  and  well-acted  dramas,  a  de- 
lightful series  of  entertainments,  aiming  to  make  a  record-break- 
ing dramatic  year?  Even  the  outset  of  the  season,  begun  in  the 
latter  days  of  summer,  whose  hot  weather  has  often  in  the  past 
caused  a  play  to  be  an  August  failure  that  might  have  been  a 
September  success,  has  witnessed  numerous  happy  hits.  Here 
and  in  other  cities  where  the  curtain  has  been  rung  up  on  sev- 
eral premieres  have  been  fewer  failures  and  more  emphatic  suc- 
cesses than  can  be  recalled  during  a  similar  period  in  many  a 
year. 

"As  to  the  scenic  and  costume  scale  on  which  the  stage  is  to  be 
maintained  this  year,  extravagance  of  outlay  has  run  such  riot 
in  the  past,  in  massive  'sets,'  in  genuine  furnishings  where  imi- 
tations formerly  were  employed,  in  abundance  of  silks  and  satins 
and   rare  stuffs,   that  one  can   hardly  imagine   to  what   further 
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lengths  the  stage  can  advance.     Yet  if  the  lily  can  be  painted 
there  will  be  some  manager  found  paint  pot  ami  brush  in  hand." 

A  feature  of  the  theatrical  season  just  opening  is  the  in- 
creased number  of  stock  companies.  Those  that  have  been 
established  for  several  seasons  continue,  and  there  will  be  a 
number  of  new  ones  in  various  cities.  The  Baltimore  News 
(August  22)  says : 

"One  of  the  theatrical  papers  gives  some  surprising  figures. 
Within  the  past  three  years  twenty-six  theaters  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  which  were  first  in  the  field,  and  at  present  more 
than  sixty  shelter  permanent  stock  companies.  Next  winter  New 
York  will  have  six  ;  Philadelphia  and  Boston  each  three  ;  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Kan- 
sas City,  and  cities  of  similar  character  and  rank,  will  have 
at  least  one,  and  in  some  instances  two.  Mr.  Joseph  Haworth 
has  gone  to  San  Francisco  to  open  a  new  stock  company  there, 
and  that  community  will  have  four." 

The  News  points  out  the  effect  of  theatrical  stock  companies  in 
providing  good  entertainment  at  reasonable  prices,  and  goes  on 
to  say : 

"They  can  hardly  fail  in  the  long  run  to  bring  down  the  high 
prices  charged  by  the  combinations.  All  the  large  cities  are  now 
enabled  to  see  that  plays  may  be  adequately  presented,  and  with 
fair  profit  to  the  manager,  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents.  Playgoers  perceive  that  $1.50  or  $2  de- 
manded by  the  combinations  is  in  many  instances  extortion. 
The  excuse  that  '  sumptuous  production  '  requires  a  high  tariff 
at  the  box-office  is  founded  upon  a  false  view  of  the  case,  for  au- 
diences do  not  really  care  for  the  lavish  scenic  display  ;  what  they 
wish  is  good  acting.  One  of  the  best  proofs  is  the  experience  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Mansfield  last  winter,  who  gave  '  Henry  V. '  upon 
the  costliest  possible  scale.  But  it  was  all  scenery  and  very  little 
acting,  and  those  who  had  paid  $2  to  witness  the  magnificent 
show  felt  that  they  had  not  received  real  value  for  their  money. 
The  fact'  has  been  demonstrated  that  good  plays  can  be  put  on 
very  satisfactorily,  and  well  acted,  by  the  stock  companies,  and 
this  branch  of  the  theatrical  business  is  becoming  highly  impor- 
tant, as  evidenced  by  the  class  of  managers  and  actors  who  are 
entering  it." 

Of  one  marked  feature  that  lias  already  been  manifested  this 
season,  namely,  the  revived  popularity  of  romantic  drama,  the 
Baltimore  News  (September  5  )says: 

'"  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,'  one  of  the  oldest  of  that  sort  and  the 
very  type  of  exalted  melodrama,  is  now  running  at  two  of  the 
leading  New  York  theaters,  with  Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  as  rivals  in  the  leading  parts;  Mr.  Creston  Clarke  is 
clanking  his  sword  in  the  same  piece  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
companies  of  the  stock  theaters  are  announcing  it  all  over  the 
country 

"The  present  revival  is  due,  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  imitative 
principle  which  prevails  strongly  among  actors  and  managers 
alike.  As  soon  as  one  prominent  star  is  successful  in  a  certain 
play,  another  prominent  star  produces  one  resembling  it.  Hence 
there  are  peculiar  currents  on  the  stage — the  old  comedies,  Shake- 
speare, plays  about  Napoleon,  revivals  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
humorous  French  pieces.  A  single  success  is  often  sufficient  to 
set  the  fashion  going." 

Not  a  little  pleasant  anticipation  is  directed  toward  the  open- 
.     ing  in   New   York  City  of   Mr.    Henry  W.    Savage's  six-weeks 
season  of  English  opera  by  the  Castle  Square  Company,  which, 
after  its  metropolitan  engagement,  will  go  on  tour.      The  Cri- 
terion (September  )  says : 

"The  work  of  the  Castle  Square  Company  is,  as  a  rule — to  use 
a  fairly  accurate  word — gratifying.  ...  In  point  of  setting  and 
of  scenic  effect  Mr.  Savage's  productions  have  been  beyond 
cavil.  It  would  be  a  distinct  relief  to  see  as  effectively  accurate 
a  stage  arrangement  in  the 'grand'  productions.  Last  year,  and, 
indeed,  in  other  years,  the  work  of  the  chorus  was  excellent. 
The  indifference  of  all  critics  melted  before  the  vigor  and  spirit 
of  the  Castle  Square  Company's  chorus — who,  mirabile  dictu, 
sang  as  if  they  liked  to  sing." 


During  the  season,  two  grand  operas  will  be  produced  each 
week,  and  the  fiber  of  the  company  will  be  tested  pretty  thor- 
oughly with  "La  Boheme"  and  "Aida,"  "II  Trovatore '  and 
"  Martha,"  "Carmen"  and  "Lohengrin,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "I  Pagliacci,"  alternated  with  "Faust,"  "The  Bohemian 
Girl,"  and  "La  Gioconda."  and  "The  Mikado"  and  "Tannhau- 
ser."  If  Puccini's  new  opera,  "Mme.  Butterfly,"  for  which  Mr. 
Savage  has  the  American  rights,  is  ready,  it  will  be  given. 

A  detailed  statement  by  Mr.  Charles  Frohmau  was  reproduced 
in  The  Literary  Digest  (August  24)  regarding  plays  and  play- 
ers to  be  seen  this  season  under  his  management.  New  drama- 
tizations of  importance,  not  under  Mr.  Frohman's  management, 
are  to  be  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  with  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield; 
"The  Forest  Lovers,"  with  Miss  Bertha  Galland ;  "The  Re- 
demption of  David  Corson,"  with  Miss  Julia  Marlowe;  and 
"The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddard.  Of  musi- 
cal comedies,  newly  constructed,  as  well  as  revivals  of  old  favor- 
ites, there  will  be  an  abundance.  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger 
will  produce  a  new  one,  "The  Liberty  Belles,"  by  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Smith,  the  music  of  which  is  by  a  very  battalion  of  composers — 
Messrs.  Aime'Lachaume,  A.  Baldwin  Sloane,  Ludwig  Englander, 
Clifton  Crawford,  L.  G.  Bottschalk,  H.  T.  MacConnell,  Alfred 
A.  Aarons,  and  William  Accooe.  The  Drury  Lane  extravaganza, 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  is  booked  for  an  indefinite 
run  here.  The  production  will  require  over  three  hundred  people 
in  the  company  and  is  an  importation  of  the  entire  London  spec- 
tacle. 

At  the  Irving  Place  Theater  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Fulda, 
and  other  prominent  German  authors  will  be  represented. 


PUBLISHERS     AT    AN    INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

LITTLE  has  been  said  as  yet  in  the  American  press  regard- 
ing the  fourth  international  congress  of  publishers  and  ed- 
itors recently  held  in  Leipsic,  a  German  center  of  book  produc- 
tion. Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  congress  in 
foreign  newspapers,  and  the  special  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Novoye  I  'remya  furnishes  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings.  Some  of  the  reports,  discussions, 
and  resolutions  were  too  technical  to  interest  general  lovers  of 
books  and  periodicals,  but  a  few  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
have  a  wide  interest.     Among  the  subjects  discussed  were: 

1.  Better  protection  of  literary  property  and  laws  against 
"pirating"   and   unauthorized   translations. 

2.  The  placing  of  books  of  all  kinds  011  the  free  list  by  the 
countries  which  still  impose  tariff  duties  on  foreign  books. 

3.  The  nominal  and  the  "net"  price  of  books,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  sales  by  dealers. 

4.  The  relation  between  books  and  musical  literature  and  the 
copyrighting  of  foreign  music. 

5.  The  relation  between  publishers  and  authors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  these  and  the  editors  and  critics  of  the  press 
on  the  other,  with  special  reference  to  the  proper  reviewing  of 
books  by  the  latter. 

The  last-named  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  paper  read  by  Ol- 
lendorf,  the  famous  Parisian  publisher,  and  his  ideas  were  sup- 
ported by  German  publishers  of  note.  To  American  and  English 
readers  this  discussion  will  appear  curious  and  surprising.  The 
correspondent  writes  as  follows  about  this  part  of  the  business 
before  the  congress : 

"According  to  Ollendorf,  the  treatment  of  literature  by  the 
press  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  alike  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many. The  newspapers  devote  little  space  to  literary  criticism, 
and  the  tendency  is  toward  further  restriction.  In  Paris  but  one- 
paper,  the  Temps,  has  a  regular  book-review  department  of  some 
pretension  to  completeness.  Yet  the  fate  of  books  depends 
largely,  in  these  days  of  newspaper  supremacy,  on  the  reviews 
in  the  daily  press.     Neglect  kills  many  excellent  books,  and  the 
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readers  often  buy  poor  literature  because  they  are  not  properly 
guided  in  the  matter.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  stage  and  to  painting.  Even  a  farce  gets 
more  notices  and  comment  than  a  noteworthy  and  important 
book.  To  beginners  this  slate  of  things  is  peculiarly  unjust. 
Moreover,  the  great  public  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  progress 
of  the  national  literature,  and  the  result  is  a  literary  decadence, 
a  decline  of  the  popular  taste." 

The  importance  of  this  subject  was  such  that  the  publishers 
decided  to  investigate  it  more  thoroughly  and  to  discuss  it  in  all 
its  aspects  at  the  next  convention.  Free  trade  in  books  was 
favored  in  the  resolutions,  and  other  reforms  were  urged  in  the 
relation  of  the  state  of  literature. 

There  were  400  delegates  at  the  convention,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  35  ;  France,  iy  ;  Germany,  210;  Holland, 
12;  Austria,  14;  Hungary,  7 ;  Russia,  8;  Spain,  4;  United 
States,  4.  In  addition,  Japan,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  all  the 
minor  countries  of  Europe  were  represented.  The  next  conven- 
tion will  meet  at  Milan,  in  accordance  with  the  urgent  request  of 
a  number  of  leading  Italian  firms.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"THE    LIFE   AND    LETTERS    PLAGUE." 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  pleads  for  a  summary  doing-away 
with  what  he  calls  "The  Life  and  Letters  Plague." 
Things  have  grown  worse  and  worse,  he  complains,  and  he 
quotes  the  stanza  : 

"For  now  the  dentist  can  not  die 
And  leave  his  forceps  as  of  oid 
Hut  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold, 
Begins  the  vast  biography." 

In  much  of  the  biography  which  is  current,  he  goes  on  to  say 

(Morning  Post,  London)  : 

"A  great  deal  that  is  of  the  essence  of  a  man's  life  is  never 
told,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  utterly  commonplace  is  usually 
narrated.  The  surface  currents  of  our  existence  greatly  resemble 
each  other  ;  these  in  Lives  and  Letters  are  exhibited  in  needless 
length.  The  inner  verity  perpetually  escapes  us,  thanks  to  the 
decent  habitual  reticence  of  literary  executors.  Their  reticences 
1  esteem  and  commend.  By  all  means  do  not  'tear  the  heart  be- 
fore the  crowd.'  like  the  heart  of  Keats,  or  of  more  recent  victims 
of  biographical  or  editorial  indiscretion.  Every  human  heart 
must  exhibit  a  picture  of  incalculable  interest,  but  how  rarely 
ought  the  veil  to  be  withdrawn  !  In  the  case  of  the  usual  'biog- 
raphers '  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  them) ,  the  error  does  not  lie  in 
withholding  intimate  facts,  but  in  unrolling  endless  lengths  of 
fact  which  are  commonplace.  The  beginners  in  the  modern 
manner  of  biography,  Boswell  and  Johnson,  were  concerned 
with  heroes  about  whom  almost  nothing  could  be  told  that  was 
not  interesting.  Moreover,  next  to  nothing  could  be  told  that 
was  not  fit  and  proper  to  be  known.  But  when  the  biographer 
has  merely  the  man  of  moderate  note  to  deal  with,  then  the  pro- 
fusion of  pointless  letters  and  banal  detail  chokes  the  little  in  the 
life  that  was  worthy  of  record." 

Comparing  current  biography  with  that  of  earlier  date,  Mr. 
Lang  continues : 

"He  [Boswell]  did  not  dream  of  turning  his  great  bear  into  a 
lap-dog,  and  posterity  has  not  found  him  guilty  of  writing  at  too 
great  length,  and  with  too  minute  particularity.  But  he  set  the 
fashion,  and  the  coat  which  was  not  too  big  for  the  great  doctor 
is  now  made  for  every  minor  artist,  cleric,  judge,  soldier,  or  man 
of  letters.  Interested  in  his  hero,  the  biographer  finds  all  that 
he  did  or  wrote  of  interest,  hardly  a  note  or  letter  escapes  the 
printer,  and  the  '  biographer'  is  swamped  in  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  Walton's  Lives,  of  men  really  eminent,  are  not 
faultless;  they  are  occasionally  involved,  they  are  not  of  scien- 
tific accuracy,  but  they  are  full  of  what  is  essential,  of  character 
affectionately  stndied  and  analyzed;  they  are  written  in  a  style 
original  and  of  permanent  charm,  and  they  are  admirably  brief. 
Wotton,  Donne,  and  the  rest  'smell  sweet  and  blossom'  in  these 
kind,  honest,  loving  records.  This  manner  of  biography  can 
•nly  be  done  by  the  friend   who   knew  this   man,  whereas  our 


modern  'Lives  and   Letters'  are  too  commonly  compiled  by  a 
conscientious  stranger  pouring  his  materials  into  a  conventional 

mold." 

Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  biographies  of  authors  are  of  little  use: 

"We  know  enough  of  an  author  who  is  merely  an  author  front 
his  books,  or  from  his  letters,  if  he  himself  has  deemed  them 
worthy  of  publication.  After  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Burns  and  about  Horace,  nothing  has  really  been  added  to  the 
self-revelations  of  their  poems.  One  knows  Moliere  as  well  from 
his  plays  as  if  some  scribe  of  1070-80  had  published  two  great 
volumes  about  him.  The  world  can  very  well  miss  the  too  copi- 
ous collections  of  facts  concerning  men  who  do  not  reach  even 
the  third  rank  of  human  eminence.  The  ancients  understood 
biography.  The  'Agricola'  of  Tacitus,  the  ' Plotinus'  of  Por- 
phyry, are  incalculably  more  valuable  than  the  two  great  thick 
tomes  that  now  ensepulcher  a  soldier  or  a  professor." 

A  more  favorable  view  of  the  present  literary  fashion  in  biog- 
raphies is  taken  by  a  writer  in  The  Dial  (Chicago,  September 
1).  Here  it  is  maintained  that  biography  has  not  only  preserved 
a  steadfast  and  increasing  interest  in  itself,  until  to-day  it  ranks 
a  class  second  to  fiction,  but  "has  infused,  as  well,  the  biographic 
motive  into  other  branches  of  literature."  This  state  of  affairs, 
says  the  writer,  "is  partly  due  to  the  consistent  development  of 
biography  ;  in  part,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  realistic  and  individ- 
ualistic tendencies  of  the  age."     The  writer  continues: 

"There  are  three  classes  of  biographers  to-day,  and  their  dis- 
till live  qualities  may  be  traced  to  both  evolution  and  environ- 
ment. One  class  are  urged  by  ambitious,  too  often  mercenary, 
motives  ;  and  they  may  treat  subjects  wholly  alien  to  their  tastes 
and  powers.  They  'read  up  '  for  their  tasks,  sometimes  exhaus- 
tively, more  often  superficially.  Lacking  any  sympathetic  in- 
terest, they  assume  a  pert,  critical  tone,  and  often  desecrate 
facts  and  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  second  class,  more 
common  in  the  past  than  in  the  present,  are  incited  by  didactic 
and  ethical  motive.  Occasionally,  among  current  volumes,  is 
such  an  aim  discerned,  openly  or  covertly  urging  imitation,  not 
seeking  illumination.  The  tendency  now  is  to  submerge  the 
ethical  beneath  the  pictorial,  to  enable  the  reader  to  gain  the 
lesson  intuitively,  not  emphatically.  The  recent  life-records  of 
Kingsley,  Drummond,  Stevenson,  and  Parkman  are  masterly 
sermons  on  courage  and  aspiration.  The  recital  of  the  histories 
of  Mirabeau  or  Byron,  without  a  single  commentary,  afford  ethi- 
cal warnings  as  strong  as  the  intellectual  stimulus.  Mr.  John 
Morley  happily  mingles  the  pictorial  with  the  confessedly  didac- 
tic, in  both  history  and  biography,  as  his  lives  of  the  French 
Revolutionists  and  the  recent  study  of  Cromwell  attest. 

"The  third  class  of  biographers  include  all  those  influenced  by 
pure  elegiac  truth.  Their  biographies  are  epics  and  elegies  as 
truly  as 'The  Odyssey,'  'Moschus, '  or 'In  Memoriam. '  From 
historical  interest  or  personal  friendship  their  memories  are  filled 
with  incident  and  inspiration  which  they  would  combine  into  a 
memorial.  Reverent  love  is  the  keynote  of  such  biographies, 
and  truth  and  justice  are  the  major  strains.  Among  memoirs  of 
this  type,  four  volumes  of  the  past  possess  perennial  charm  — 
Boswell' s  Johnson,  Lockhart's  Scott,  Stanley's  Arnold,  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Charlotte  Bronte.  They  are  both  models  and  silent 
censors  of  current  biography." 

The  writer  recites  the  arguments  deduced  against  the  now 
popular  form  of  epistolary  biography,  and  urges  that  the  fact 
that  letters  are  authentic  material  outweighs  objection,  except 
perhaps  the  objection  to  "the  breach  of  social  privacy.'  and  this, 
too,  is  not  vital  because  "  readers  of  biography,  as  a  rule,  bring 
a  reverential  spirit,  "  and  "this  question  of  propriety  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  tact  and  good  taste  of  the  editor."  The  article  con- 
cludes by  saying : 

"Biography  is  the  true  link  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  its  universal  favor  is  assured.  Current  issues  from  the  press 
deal  with  characters  of  all  ages.  New  lives  of  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Cromwell.  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
'  The  True  George  Washington  '  and  '  The  Many-Sided  Franklin  ' 
studies  of  Da  Vinci,  Rubens,  and  Turner — one  might  recount 
scores  of  volumes,  yearly  reclothing  past  scenes  and  characters 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  this  composite  age  which  exacts  vitality,  ac- 
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curacy,  and  literary  judgment.  With  reverent  skill  and  scholar- 
ship, writers  of  diverse  creeds  are  awakening  a  world-interest  in 
the  greatest  narrative  of  all  time,  the  life  of  Jesus.  Current 
biography  is  an  antidote  to  the  enervating  tendencies  of  much 
current  fiction  and  drama  ;  it  is  one  of  the  safeguards  against 
neurotic,  thoughtless  reading." 


PARODY    AS  A    FORM    OF   ART. 

I^HE  place  of  parody  in  the  realm  of  literature  is  a  very  re- 
spectable one.  Among  the  English  poets  alone  who  have 
tried  their  hand  at  metrical  parodies  are  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Burns,  Chaucer,  Keats,  Shelley,  Pope.  Coleridge,  and  Swin- 
burne. Two  writers  in  The  Bookman  (September)  make  a  plea 
for  parody  as  a  legitimate  form  of  art,  and  not  of  a  minor  art 
either.  True  parody,  says  due  of  these  writers,  William  Trow- 
bridge Larned,  is  neither  vulgar  nor  trivial.  He  mentions  the 
names  of  great  writers  who  have  tried  it  in  the  past,  and  says 
that  in  our  own  day  if  we  would  look  for  examples  cf  parody  at  its 
best,  in  England,  we  must  turn  to  Andrew  Lang's  ''Letters  to 
Dead  Authors"  and  to  Lewis  Carroll's  adventures  of  Alice  and 
his  verses  which  so  many  of  us  have  laughed  over,  not  knowing 
that  they  are  parodies.  Among  American  metrical  parodists,  the 
two  most  worthy  to  be  named,  we  are  told,  are  Bayard  Taylor 
and  H.  C.  Bunner.     Mr.  Larned  says  : 

"■In  the  hands  of  Bayard  Taylor,  metrical  parody  in  the  United 
States  became  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  '  The  Diversions 
of  the  Echo  Club,'  originally  written  by  way  of  amusement,  were 
recast  by  the  poet  and  published  anonymously  in  The  Atlantu 
Mont  lily.  In  England  the  uncommon  cleverness  of  the  traves- 
ties was  quickly  recognized,  and  they  were  printed  there  in  book 
form.  Afterward  they  were  bound  together  in  this  country,  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  papers  was  issued  a  lew  years  ago.  The 
reader  unaware  of  what  true  parody  represents  will  turn  these 
pages  with  a  new  pleasure. 

"In  the  verses  themselves  and  in  the  dialog  accompanying 
them  will  be  found  much  criticism  that  is  penetrating,  yet  sym- 
pathetic, and  which,  while  unsparing  in  its  indication  of  the  par- 
odied poets'  imperfections,  is  invariably  good-humored.  The 
plan  kept  in  view  was  to  abstain  from  mimicry  of  a  particular 
poem,  and  to  make  the  imitations  'a  simple  echo  of  the  author's 
tone  and  manner.'" 

This  mock  of  Rossetti  is  obvious  : 

Fair-tinted  cheeks,  clear  eyelids  drawn 

In  crescent  curves  above  the  light 
Of  eyes,  whose  dim,  uncertain  dawn 

Becomes  not  day  :  a  forehead  white    ' 
Beneath  long  yellow  heaps  of  hair  : 
She  is  so  strange  she  must  be  fair. 
Had  she  sharp,  slant-wise  wings  outspread, 

She  were  an  angel  ;  but  she  stands 
With  flat  dead  gold  behind  her  head, 

And  lilies  in  her  long  thin  hands  : 
Her  folded  mantle,  gathered  in, 
Falls  to  her  feet  as  it  were  tin. 
Her  nose  is  keen  as  pointed  flame  ; 

Her  crimson  lips  no  thing  express  ; 
And  never  dread  of  saintly  blame 

Held  down  her  heavy  eyelashes  : 
To  guess  what  she  were  thinking  of 
Precluded  any  meaner  love. 

Mr.  Larned  continues  • 

"Taking  leave  of  Bayard  Taylor,  we  find  that  metrical  parody 
had  no  truly  artistic  exponent  in  this  country  until  Mr.  Bunner 
— himself  a  lyric  poet  of  no  mean  order — entertained  the  readers 
of  Puck  witli  a  series  of  papers  contributed  under  the  name  of 
V.  Hugo  Dusc-nbury.  Mr.  Bunner  never  saw  fit  to  rescue  this 
'  professional  poet'  from  his  ephemeral  and  anonymous  environ- 
ment. .  .  .  Yet.  before  this  quaint  creation  of  a  hack  writer — 
pursuing  poetry  as  a  business— was  allowed  to  lapse,  some  in- 
teresting examples  of  metrical  travesty  had  been  afforded. 
Gray,  Collins,  Cowley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  others  became 
Dusenbury's  direct  models  in  an  '  Ode  to  the  Hotel  Clerk,'  and 
in  his  '  Remarks  on  a  Genuine  Antique  '  the  higher  form  of  par- 
ody is  adopted  to  show  fortli  the  spirit  and  tone  of  Whitman, 
Austin  Dobson,  and  the  Persian  Omar.   .  .   .  To  read  the  verses 


through  is  a  pleasure  recommended  to  all  persons  ignorant  of 
how  much  sympathy,  apprehension,  critical  acumen,  and  careful 
study  are  essential  to  one  who  would  successfully  attempi  this 
much-despised  and  little-understood  ait." 

Mr.  Percival  Pollard,  the  second  writer  in  The  Bookman,  al- 
ready referred  to,  thinks  that  it  is  the  prose  parody  that  has  the 
larger  possibilities  in  the  future.  This  is  an  age  of  prose,  he  re- 
minds us.  "Fiction,  most  of  it  mediocre,  dominates  our  litera- 
ture. If  it  is  to  be  kept  sweet,  there  is  much  for  the  art  of  parody 
to  accomplish."     Me  says  further: 

"It  is  the  modern  novel  that  offers  the  widest  field  to  the  paro- 
dist. Here  are  the  opportunities  for  the  sharpest  commingling 
of  appreciation  and  irony,  analysis  and  mordaunt  wit.  The 
province  of  the  parodist  is  partly  to  make  the  incompetents 
wince.  Literature,  at  its  best,  is  a  reflex  of  life  ;  but  so  much 
that  now  passes  for  literature  is  by  way  of  being  a  warped  re- 
riex.  that  parody  must  become  a  cracked  mirror  to  show  it  as  ab- 
surdly as  possible.  We  are  deluged  with  novel  upon  novel  that 
is  nothing  save  one  profit-seeking  fellow's  effort  to  trade  upon  a 
popularity  gained  by  another.  At  many  points  these  swiftly 
selling  novels 'of  the  day  "  leave  gaps  in  their  armor  ;  it  is  the 
affair  of  the  parodist  to  find  these  flaws  and  hold  them  up  for 
laughter.  He  can  do  this  better  than  the  critic.  The  public  is 
more  willing  to  laugh  than  to  judge.  I  may  eventually  convince 
the  public  by  the  clarity  of  my  logic,  the  vigor  of  my  arguments  ; 
but  I  am  much  more  likely  to  win  my  point  by  a  successful 
parody." 

Giving  illustrations  of  the  work  of  living  parodists  in  support 
of  his  argument,  the  writer  speaks  of  Barry  Pain  as  preeminent 
in  this  form  of  art  and  of  his  recent  parody  of  "The  Love-Letter? 
of  an  Englishwoman"  as  deserving  of  high  rank.  He  quotes  als( 
the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  Mr.  Pain's  parodies  of  the 
manner  of  life  and  letters  typified  by  the  sunflower  and  green 
carnation  period  in  London.  The  dog  has  decided  to  rebel 
against  the  conventional  life  he  is  forced  to  lead.  He  makes 
friends  with  a  cat,  explaining  his  soul-hunger: 

"Now  the  cat  was  very  high-toned  and  as  full  of  other  people's 
phrases  as  it  could  stick. 

'"Ah,  yes!'  it  murmured  with  a  mew,  'you  revolt.  It  is  so 
veryyf//  de  Steele  to  revolt.  And  you  would  live?  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  ;  that  goes  without  saying,  since  1  am  a  quietist. 
It  is  almost  more  fi n  de  Steele  to  be  a  quietist,  you  know.  You 
don't  know?  Ah!  How  right  of  you  !  Never  know.  Only  im- 
agine— dream  !  There  are  rose-leaves  in  the  world,  and  old  silver 
and  beautiful  women,  and  wind-songs  and  sea-songs.  Go  and 
look  for  them.  Go  out  into  the  cool  night  when  it  is  dark  and 
you  can  see  nothing,  and  look  for  them.  You're  drinking  my 
milk,  you  pig. ' 

"The  last  remark,  which — as  compared  with  the  rest — was 
plain,  was  unfortunately  also  true.  Fidohad  done  it  from  absence 
of  mind,  and  he  was  sore  ashamed.  But  he  liked  the  way  the- 
cal talked  ;   it  did  seem  so  very  high." 

A  whole  school  of  fiction,  remarks  Mr.  Pollard,  is  punctured  in 
that  brief  paragraph. 


NOTES. 

Tin-,  program  for  the  national  commemoration  of  the  millenary  of  King 
Alfred  the  Great,  to  be  held  in  Winchester,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Eng- 
land, begins  September  17  and  closes  September  21.  It  includes  a  read- 
ing from  "Becket"  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  a  lecture  on  "King  Alfred  the 
Great"  by  Frederic  Harrison,  tableaux  illustrative  of  the  great  king's  life, 
a  chorus  of  praise  composed  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Arnold,  the  unveiling  of  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  the  roasting  of  an  ox  on  si 
I  lill,  and  various  visits  to  historical  places. 

TO  I'eterboro,  N.  H.,  belongs  the  distinction  of  establishing  the  first  free 
public  library  in  the  world.  It  was  incorporated  in  December,  1799.  Altho 
other  towns  had  accepted  gifts  of  libraries,  and  there  have  been  in  Europe 
for  three  hundred  years  or  more  municipal  libraries,  Peterboro  was  the 
first  place  to  vote  money  for  the  formation  and  support  of  a  free  town 
library.  Its  first  catalog,  issued  in  1834,  consisted  largely  of  religious 
works,  but  there  was  a  fair  showing  of  works  on  travel  and  a  respectaH- 
representation  of  fiction  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Madame  Nordica  has  sent  to  New  York  for  publication  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  by  herself  which  is  probably  to  beai  the  title  "Ilinls  to  Singers  " 
Several  offers  have  been  made  for  the  work,  but  no  arrangement  with  any 
publisher  has  yet  been  made.  Mme.  Nordica's  book  first  Heats  of  the 
choice  of  singing  as  a  profession,  and  the  choice  of  a  teacher  and  where  to 
ly.  .She  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  idea  of  what  is  demanded  of  a 
singer,  and  takes  step  by  Step  the  church  concert,  oratorio,  and  operatic 
careers  of  singers,  and  gives  practical  advice  upon  the  great  variety  ol 
points  that  present  themselves  to  the  singer  who  would  attain  the  success 
that  is  endui  ing. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   GOAL   OF   THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  deductions  from  Newton's  law  of 
universal  gravitation  is  that,  if  it  be  indeed  universal — 
which  some  doubt— every  existing  material  body  must  be  in 
motion  under  the  combined  attraction  of  all  other  bodies  in  ex- 
istence. The  application  of  this  to  our  own  solar  system  is  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Harold  Jacoby  in  Ciel  et  Terre  (Paris).  Pro- 
lessor  Jacoby  first  reminds  us  that  gravitation  is  mutual,  not 
one-sided,  as  its  partial  statement  sometimes  implies.      lie  says: 

"To  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law  of  attraction  it  must 
be  considered  in  its  entirety.  A  celestial  body  such  as  the  sun, 
we  say,  regulates  the  movements  of  its  surrounding  planets  ;  but 
this  assertion  is  not  precise.  The  governing  body  is  not  a  des- 
pot ;  it  is  itself  a  slave  of  law  and  order  as  much  as  is  the  lowest 
of  its  planets.  Attraction  is  reciprocal,  and  one  cosmic  bod)-  can 
not  attract  another  without  feeling,  on  its  own  side,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  second  body.  .  .  .  We  may  then  regard  it  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary  of  the  law  of  attraction  that  every  body  in  the 
solar  system  is  in  motion.  To  say  that  the  planets  revolve 
about  the  sun  is  to  neglect  the  importance  of  the  small  orbit  of 
the  sun  itself.  If  we  wish  only  to  approximate,  this  assertion 
may  suffice  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  no  factor,  however  small 
it  be,  can  be  neglected  when  our  reasoning  is  extended  to  the 
whole  stellar  world.  We  are  dealing,  in  this  last  case,  with  sys- 
tems in  which  the  planets  are  as  large  as  their  sun,  and  in  which 
the  orbits  will  thus  have,  relatively,  an  equal  importance. 

"Mathematical  analysis  has  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  law 
of  attraction  another  fact  that  surpasses  in  grandeur  that  which 
has  just  been  described.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  know  the 
infinite  number  of  celestial  bodies  that  swarm  in  space,  but  it  is 
of  importance  to  discover  the  fixed  point  of  every  cosmic  system. 
This  immovable  point  is  called  the  center  of  gravity.  If  at  the 
beginning  of  things  there  was  found  at  this  center  a  particle  of 
matter,  this  particle  would  remain  immovable  during  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  cosmic  evolution.  Can  the  human  mind  conceive 
of  anything  grander  than  this  atom,  unmoved  amid  the  scurry  of 
the  universe? 

"In  general,  however,  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  centers  of 
gravity  of  different  stellar  systems  are  occupied  by  fixed  material 
bodies.  The  center  is  doubtless  only  a  mathematical  point  in 
space,  ....  but  it  is  certainly  endowed  with  the  remarkable 
property  of  relative  immobility.  ...  It  is  the  characteristic 
property  of  immobility  of  the  center  of  gravity  that  renders  it 
so  important  in  cosmic  investigation  ;  for  altho  we  know  that 
tins  center  is  immovable  relative  to  all  the  planets  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  may  nevertheless,  in  its  quality  of  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  them  all,  move  in  space  under  the  influence  of  far-off 
stars.  In  this  case  the  bodies  that  surround  it  will  move  with 
it  and  wdl  continue  their  evolutions  in  the  system  just  as  if  the 
center  of  gravity  were  not  describing  with  them  an  unknown 
orbit. 

"What  are  the  conditions  of  this  circuit?  The  most  astute  as- 
tronomers have  made  this  the  object  of  their  investigations  for 
many  years.  The  principal  obstacle  is  tin-  short  period  during 
which  we  are  able  to  gather  exact  astronomical  observations. 
Space  and  time  are  two  conceptions  that  surpass  all  human 
power  of  definition.  Nevertheless,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
time  by  considering  that  the  period  during  which  men  have 
noted  their  observations  is  but  a  moment  in  the  great  revolu- 
tions that  are  taking  place  in  the  firmament.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  remarkable  observations  of 
James  Bradley  at  Greenwich  laid  the  foundations  of  sidereal  as- 
tronomy. And,  nevertheless,  the  motions  of  the  stars  take  place 
so  slowly  in  the  celestial  vault  that  up  to  this  time  the  most  ex- 
act observations  have  shown  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  their 
displacement  in  space 

"We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  sun  is  describing  a  curve  in 
space,  but  as  far  as  our  observations  enable  us  to  say,  we  have 
made  but  little  progress  on  this  infinite  curve.  We  know  only 
toward  what  point  in  the  sky  the  little  part  on  which  we  now  are 
is  directed,  and  we  know  also  our  speed,  at  least  approximately. 

"  Herschel  fixed  the   position  of  the  apex    [the  point  toward 


which  the  solar  system  is  moving]  in  a  point  in  the  constella- 
tion Hercules.  The  last  investigations  of  Newcomb,  published 
several  mouths  ago,  verify  this.  Herschel  arrived  at  the  truth 
almost  by  intuition.  The  observational  data  then  at  his  disposal 
were  but  rudimentary,  but  his  penetrating  genius  was  able  to 
grasp  the  truth.   .   .   .   We  know  also  our  speed   of  motion — it  is 

about  15  kilometers  [9  miles]  a  second 

"Absolute  knowledge  ceases  here,  and  we  can  go  no  further 
except  with  the  aid  of  our  imaginations,  which  scientific  men  fet  1 
continually  called  upon  to  check.  lint  let  no  one  think  that  the 
sun  will  ever  reach  its  so-called  '  apex  '  ;  for  this,  its  motion  would 
have  to  be  in  a  straight  line,  while  all  the  movements  in  celestial 
mechanics  are  in  curves.  When  shall  we  have  advanced  far 
enough  on  the  curve  to  recognize  that  it  swerves?  This  pi 
Iem  belongs  to  coming  generations.  The  hypothetical  theory  of 
a  great  central  sun  influencing  the  path  followed  by  our  own 
sun,  should  not  be  rejected  as  loo  bold  ;  but  we  are  at  liberty  to 
substitute  for  this  central  sun  a  center  of  gravity  belonging  to  a 
vast  system  of  which  our  sun  is  but  an  insignificant  mem 
This  conception,  at  once  grand  and  simple,  agrees  with  all  the 
known  data  of  mechanics.  According  to  it,  we  cease  to  l>e  a 
solitary  world,  and  our  relations  extend  to  the  most  distant  stars 
of  the  firmament." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digi 


ARE     WOMEN     TEACHERS     ESPECIALLY     SUB- 
JECT TO    MENTAL   DISEASES? 

AT  the  recent  national  congress  of  Women  Teachers  held  in 
the  city  of  Bonn,  a  new  educational  problem  was  advanced 
that,  in  Germany  at  least,  is  awakening  the  keenest  interest  and 
is  being  widely  discussed.  One  of  the  leading  speaker1-  Dr. 
Friedrich  Zimmer,  who  has  charge  of  a  large  deaconess  institu- 
tion and  has  officially  the  control  of  a  large  force  of  women 
teachers,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  especially  dangerous  to  women  mentally.  The  discussion 
has  been  carried  on  particularly  in  the  Christlicke  Well  (Leip- 
sic).  The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  in  that  paper  by 
Dr.  Zimmer  : 

"If  there  is  any  calling  that  would  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  female  mind,  and  that  accordingly  we 
would  have  reason  to  suppose  women  could  successfully  carry 
on,  it  is  the  calling  of  a  teacher.  Vet  my  experience  has  been 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  women  teachers  are  particularly 
subject  to  lunacy  and  other  mental  disorders,  and  this  has  led  to 
a  further  investigation  of  the  matter.  Letters  were  addressed 
to  the  officials  of  all  of  the  asylums  for  mental  disorders  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  German  portions  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  replies  only  confirm  what  had  been  suspected  on  the 
basis  of  individual  experience.  As  examples  of  these  reports, 
mention  maybe  made  of  LiiUringhauscn.  where,  out  of  230 
male  patients,  23  were  teachers;  and  in  the  Alexander  Institute 
in  Rigas,  where  out  of  (17  patients  no  fewer  than  19  were  teach- 
ers. These  two  instances  are  probably  somewhat  extreme  ca 
but  a  tabulated  list  of  the  data  received  shows  that  throughout 
the  German-speaking  world,  out  <>i  every  80  or  90  patients  in 
lunatic  asylums  there  is  one  teacher.  As  official  statistics  de- 
monstrate the  fact  that  in  every  350  women  there  is  to  be  found 
one  representative  of  this  profession,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  danger  of  mental  diseases  for  women  in  this  calling  is 
actually  four  times  greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
This  fact  has  evidently  been  already  recognized  by  the  autl 
ties,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Prussia  has.  by 
an  edict  of  the  15th  of  January,  announced  that  in  the  public  ex- 
amination of  women  applicants  for  the  teaching  profession  no 
atttention  shall  be  paid  to 'cram'  work,  but  the  decision  shall 
be  based  on  the  general  culture  and  good  judgment  of  the  t 
didate." 

The  full  statistics  upon  which  Professor  Zimmer  bases  his  con- 
clusions are  published  in  his  own  journal.  Blatter  aus  dem  Evan- 
gelischen  Diakonieverein  (June) ,  in  which  summary  we  find  that 
out  of  12,926  female  patients  in  the  insane  asylums  of  Press 
143  are  teachers,  or  one  to  every  ninety.  Of  the  various  replies 
that   have  appeared,    probably  the   most  noteworthy   is   that  of 
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Miss  Franceska  Ohnesorge,  in  No.  30  of  the  Christliche  Welt, 
because  she  tries  to  show  that  the  statistics  have  been  incorrectly 
interpreted.  This  she  does  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  teachers  engaged  in  public  and  private  schools  should  be 
considered,  and  not  those  who  are  private  tutors  in  families  ;  and 
that  only  adult  women  patients  should  be  included  in  the  statis- 
tics. In  this  way  she  figures  out  the  result  that  only  one  out  of 
215,  not  one  out  of  go,  patients  in  these  institutions  is  a  member 
of  the  teaching  profession,  basing  her  opinion  chiefly  on  the  data 
furnished  by  Meyer's  Encyclopedia.  A  reply  to  this  is  given 
by  Zimmer  in  No.  32  of  the  same  journal,  in  which  he  adduces 
new  material  from. sources  outside  of  Prussia,  and  also  furnishes 
data  in  which  distinction  is  made  between  teachers  in  public- 
schools  and  private  schools  ;  and  the  conclusions  are  practically 
the  same  as  his  earlier  ones,  especially  as  it  is  shown  that  the 
public-school  teacher  is  much  more  prone  to  suffer  from  mental 
disorder  than  is  the  private  or  family  teacher.  Very  noteworthy 
in  the  data  furnished  by  the  writer  is  the  fact  that  among  those 
girls  who  are  preparing  for  the  profession  the  percentage  of  men- 
tal "break-downs"  is  even  much  greater  than  among  those  who 
actually  enter  the  calling  ;  in  fact,  the  number  of  such  unfortu- 
nate candidates  is  ten  times  as  great  as  in  any  other  calling  open 
to  women.  Quite  naturally  the  discussion  is  arousing  a  deep  in- 
terest in  medical  and  pedagogical  circles,  especially  as  Zimmer 
himself  is  a  warm  friend  of  women  educators. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TESTING    BALLOON-MOTORS   IN    A    BOAT. 

THAT  it  is  possible  to  drive  a  boat  through  the  water  at  a 
moderate  speed  by  propellers  acting  entirely  on  the  at- 
mosphere has  been  shown  by  recent  trials  on  Lake  Constance. 
These  tests,    which    are  described   in   the    lllustrirte   Zeitvng, 


TESTING    BALLOON-MOTORS    IN    A    BOAT. 

wire  made  with  no  idea  of  utilizing  the  aerial  propeller  for 
marine  locomotion,  out  to  compare  the  powers  of  different 
motors  intended  for  dirigible  balloons,  in  which  public  interest 
been  revived  and  stimulated  by  the  success  of  M.  Santos- 
Inimont  and  the  partial  success  of  Count  von  Zeppelin.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  latter  has  repaired  the  serious  damage  caused 
by  a  storm  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  new  trial.  The  test  on 
Lake  Constance  was  very  severe  and  was  made  on  a  boat  36 
feet  in  length  and  b%  feet  in  beam.  "  With  the  rearmost  screw 
alone  running  at  1,100  revolutions,'  says  an  abstract  in  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement ',  "the  boat  was  driven  along  at 
the  rate  of  6.8  miles  per  hour.  With  all  three  screws  running,  a 
speed  of  9.3  miles  was  obtained.  Each  motor  used  13.2  pounds 
of  benzin  per  hour." 


THE    BIRTH    AND    DEATH    OF   THE    MOON. 

rPHE  attitude  of  the  modern  student  of  natural  phenomena  is 
-■■  that  of  the  old  philosophy  whose  motto  was  "  Everything 
FJows" — all  is  in  a  state  of  flux  or  change.  What  we  see  as  we 
look  about  us  is  not,  as  it  often  seems,  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
condition,  but  merely  a  passing  scene  in  the  evolutional')' drama. 
The  "everlasting"  hills,  geologists  tell  us,  had  their  beginning 
and  will  pass  to  their  end.  So  it  is,  too,  with  the  shining  lights 
of  heaven.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  born  and  shall  die.  The 
birth  of  our  own  satellite  can  be  traced  and  the  manner  of  its 
death  can  be  predicted.  What  modern  astronomy  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  set  forth  in  Harper's  Magazine  (August),  by 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden.  After  calling  to  our  attention  facts 
that  show  that  our  whole  solar  system  is  gradually  cooling  off, 
he  follows  this  cooling  process  backward  to  a  time  when  the 
temperature  of  the  system  was  sufficiently  great  to  maintain  the 
whole  in  a  gaseous  stale.     Says  Professor  Holden  : 

"There  must  have  been  an  epoch  in  the  past  when  the  sun — a 
mass  of  glowing  vapor — rilled  the  whole  of  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  planets.  The  planets  were,  then,  not  separate  indi- 
vidual bodies  ;  the}'  were,  at  most,  nuclei  within  the  fiery  mist 
of  the  expanded  sun. 

"As  the  mass  cooled,  contraction  and  condensation  took  place. 
The  mass  was  at  first,  in  all  likelihood,  globular,  of  nearly  ho- 
mogeneous density  throughout,  and  endowed  with  a  slow  rota- 
tion in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets  now  traverse  their 
orbits.  As  cooling  progressed,  the  mass  grew  smaller  and  ro- 
tated more  rapidly.  A  rotating  body  of  the  sort  is  flattened  at 
the  poles  ;  and  in  consequence  the  primitive  sphere  would  in 
time,  and  with  increased  velocity  of  rotation,  become  a  flattened, 
lens-like  disk,  very  thin  in  proportion  to  itsextent — likea  twirled 
mop.  Solid  nuclei  within  the  disk  would  be  drawn  together  by 
their  attractions  and  form  primitive  planets. 

"As  the  fiery  nebula  contracted  still  further  other  such  planets 
would  become  isolated.  Each  of  them  would  consist  of  a  nucleus 
formed  of  substances  that  condense  at  very  high  temperatures — 
platinum  and  the  like — surrounded  by  atmospheres  containing 
the  white-hot  vapors  of  more  volatile  metals — iron,  zinc,  magne- 
sium, etc.  From  such  planets,  satellites  might  be  formed  by  a 
like  process.  The  moon  was  born  of  throes  like  these — separated 
from  its  parent  earth  in  some  moment  of  titanic  convulsion.  .   .  . 

"The  earliest  stages  of  the  earth's  history  are  represented  by 
the  state  of  the  sun  at  the  present  day.  The  earth  was  then  sur- 
rounded bv  a  fiery  atmosphere,  whose  white-hot  clouds  and  rains 
were  drops  of  melted  metals — drops  of  iron,  copper,  quicksilver. 
Its  winds  were  hurricanes,  tearing  and  driving  the  metallic 
clouds.  Its  tides  were  tremendous.  Huge  waves  of  molten 
lava  and  flame  rolled  round  the  surface,  building  a  new  crust 
with  every  tide.  What  the  earth  is  now,  we  know.  What  it 
will  become  in  the  future,  the  moon  tells  us.  The  earth  is  a  sun 
that  has  lost  most  of  its  heat ;  the  moon  is  an  earth  that  has  lost 
all  of  it. 

"Such,  in  the  briefest  form,  is  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  known 
as  Laplace's  (though  independently  proposed  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  Kant).  It  accounts,  on  the  whole  satisfactorily,  for  the  trans- 
formations which  have  taken  place  in  the  matter  forming  our  solar 
system.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  origin  of  matter ;  it 
deals  with  its  transformations  alone.  Neither  has  it  a  word  to 
say  as  to  the  origin  of  life 

"Since  the  time  of  Laplace  there  has  been  but  one  material  ad- 
dition to  the  principles  involved  in  his  vast  argument — namely, 
the  principle  of  Tidal  Evolution,  which  was  suggested,  in  its  es- 
sentials, by  Julius  Mayer  in  [848,  and  which  has  received  its 
development  in  the  elaborate  mathematical  analysis  of  Prof. 
George  Darwin,  a  son  of  the  great  naturalist. 

"It  is  a  postulateof  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  that  all  the  energy 
in  the  primitive  mass  which  formed  the  earth  was  transferred  to 
it,  and  has  been  expended  only  in  certain  known  ways.  The 
earth  is  considered,  according  to  Laplace,  as  a  huge  rigid  fly- 
wheel, rotating  about  its  axis.  Rut  is  the  earth  rigid?  Its  solid 
mass  is  substantially  rigid,  but  what  of  its  oceans  with  their 
tides?  The  tides,  we  know,  are  the  visible  effects  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  our  satellite,  the  moon.  Vast  bodies  of  water  are  daily 
moved   by   this   attraction,  and    by  their  motion   perform   work. 
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The  terrestrial  fly-wheel  is  perpetually  retarded  ill  its  rotation, 
by  a  brake  perpetually  applied,  and  its  energy  of  rotation  is  per- 
petually diminished.  The  action  of  the  tides  is  always  in  one 
direction;  they  constantly  retard  the  earth's  rotation,  tho  by  an 
excessively  small  amount." 

Professor  Ilolden  now  bids  us  look  backward  into  time,  to  a 
point  where  we  rind  the  earth  revolving  faster  and  faster.  Ages 
ago,  he  tells  us,  long  before  geology  begins,  the  earth  was  rota- 
ting in  a  day  of  five  or  six  hours  in  length,  while  ill  the  remotest 
past  the  day  was  only  five  hours  long.  The  globe  could  revolve- 
no  faster  than  this  and  remain  a  single  unbroken  mass.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  moon  was  born  -separated  from  the  parent 
mass  of  the  earth,  which  was  then  a  molten  fluid  sphere.  The 
tides,  which  now  are  superficial  and  local,  were  then  universal 
and  immense,  and  occurred  at  short  intervals.  The  whole  sur 
face  of  our  globe  was  affected,  and  the  corresponding  tides  in  the 
fluid  molten  moon  were  greater  still.     To  quote  again  : 

"Our  day  is  now  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  distance  of  the  moon 
is  now  240,000  miles.  When  our  day  was  about  five  hours  long, 
the  moon  was  in  contact  with  the  earth's  surface.  It  had  just 
broken  away  from  its  parent  mass.  As  the  length  of  the  terres- 
trial day  increased,  so  did  the  distance  of  the  moon.  The  two 
quantities  are  connected  by  inexorable  equations.  If  one  varies,  so 
must  the  other.  Whenever  the  rotation  time  of  a  planet  is  shorter 
than  the  period  of  revolution  of  its  satellite,  the  effect  of  their  mu- 
tual action  is  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  satellite  and  to  force 
it  to  move  in  a  larger  orbit — to  increase  its  distance,  therefore. 

"The  day  of  the  earth  is  now  shorter  than  the  month — the 
period  of  evolution--of  the  moon.  The  moon  is  therefore  slowiy 
receding  from  us,  and  it  has  been  receding  for  thousands  of  cen- 
turies. Hut  the  day  of  the  earth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  slowly 
growing  longer.  The  finger  of  the  tides  is  always  pressing  upon 
the  rim  of  our  huge  fly-wheel,  and  slowly  but  surely  lessening 
the  speed  of  its  rotation.  So  long  as  the  terrestrial  day  is  shorter 
than  the  lunar  month,  the  moon  will  continue  to  recede  from  us. 

"There  will  come  a  time  in  the  remote  future  when  the  terres- 
trial day  will  have  lengthened,  by  slow  steps,  to  fifty-seven  of 
our  present  days.  And  at  that  distant  epoch  the  moon  will  re- 
volve about  the  earth  in  the  same  period  of  fifty-seven  days. 
The  earth-moon  system  will  then  resemble  a  huge  dumbbell 
with  two  unequal  ends.  The  mass  of  the  earth  at  one  end  and 
the  mass  of  the  moon  at  the  other  will  perpetually  face  each 
other.  The  two  ends  of  the. dumbbell  will  revolve  face  to  face 
precisely  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a  rigid  rod.  The  moon 
will  hang  over  the  sky  of  a  single  region  of  our  globe  forever. 
This  we  may  truly  call  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  our  moon. 
The  mark  of  life  is  change  ;  and  in  that  distant  future  there  will 
be  no  more  change  of  motion. 

"Change  in  the  topography  of  the  moon  has  long  since 
ceased.  .  .  .  The  active  agents  of  terrestrial  change  are  not 
present  on  the  moon — water,  frost,  air.  The  moon  has  been  dead 
to  topographical  change  for  millions  of  years.  When  Tidal  Evo- 
lution shall  have  brought  the  earth-moon  system  to  a  state  so 
stable  that  no  change  in  motions  can  ever  again  occur,  then,  in- 
deed, we  may  say  that  death  has  come." 

Molasses  as  Food  for  Cattle.  —  In  German  sugar  re- 
fineries molasses  is  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  cat- 
tle. Acording  to  information  furnished  by  M.  Viger  by  the 
refinery  at  Toury  and  reported  by  him  to  the  Soeiete  d'Agricul- 
tnre,  the  molasses  is  first  "heated  to  90  and  then  introduced  in 
a  steady  stream  into  a  mechanical  mixer.  At  the  same  time  the 
forage  with  which  the  molasses  is  to  he  incorporated  is  also  fed 
into  the  machine.  There  issues  from  the  mixer  a  warm,  moist. 
coarse-grained  mass,  which  is  left  in  a  pile  for  several  hours 
with  certain  precautions.  In  a  short  time  there  is  thus  obtained 
a  homogeneous  dry  product  that  can  be  easily  transported  and 
preserved.  The  materials  employed  are  of  many  kinds,  includ- 
ing wheat,  chaff,  cut  straw,  turf,  sesame,  peanuts,  rice,  corn, 
etc.  According  to  their  nature,  these  are  previously  crushed, 
ground,  or  flattened  by  machines  similar  to  those  used  on  farms. 
The  whole  plant  for  the  preparation  of  the  food,  except  the  boiler 
for  working  the  molasses-pump  and  the  vats  for  heating  the  mo- 
lasses, are  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  refinery.  It  occupies  little 
space  and  can    be   quickly  taken  down    and    removed.      The   ex- 


pense is  slight  and   the  production  is  30,000  to  40,000  kilogr;  ms 
[33  to  44  tons]  of  forage    daily.      Thus   has   been    solved    simply 
and  economically  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of  molasse 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Ln  er  w\    Digest. 


BREEDING    BUTTERFLIES. 

BRILLIANT  butterflies  are  now  bred  in  London  for  beautify- 
ing the  parks  of  that  city,  if  we  may  believe  the  English 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield   Republican.      He     a  Sep- 

tember 1)  : 

"  It  was  a  famous  book  publisher,  C.  J.  Longmans,  who  thought 
of  this  queer  ' butterfly  scheme, '  as  it  is  called.  It  occurred  to 
him  one  day  a  few  months  ago  how  immensely  it  would  add  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  London's  breathing  spaces  if  here  and 
there  blithe,  joyous  butterflies  could  be  seen  flopping  along  <■ 
the  grass.  He  confided  his  idea  to  the  London  county  council, 
and  that  progressive  municipal  body  promptly  instructed  its 
committee  on  parks  to  bestir  itself  and  see  what  could  be  done 
toward  carrying  out  .Mr.  Longmans 's  idea. 

"After  consulting  with  a  well-known  scientific  man,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  butterflies  for  its  parks 
would  be  to  raise  them  and  turn  them  loose  there.  They  promptly 
appropriated  about  $500  as  a  starter,  to  get  a  lot  of  caterpillars 
and  provide  quarters  for  them,  and  the  result  is  the  only  munici- 
pal butterfly-raising  plant  in  the  world,  so  far  as  known.  The 
project  has  been  begun  in  a  modest  way.  but  if  the  preliminaxy 
experiment,  which  at  present  calls  for  the  production  of  only 
about  8,000  butterflies,  is  the  success  it  now  promises  to  be.  this 
novel  branch  of  the  park  committee's  labors  will  assume  impo- 
sing dimensions,  for  arrangements  will  be  made  at  once  for  cul- 
tivating butterflies  enough  to  populate  all  the  4,000  acres  of  Lon- 
don's parks. 

"Battersea  Park,  which  lies  along  the  Thames  'up  Chelsea 
way, '  is  the  scene  of  London's  first  attempt  at  butterfly  culture, 
and  here  in  one  of  the  most  sunny  corners  of  the  botanical  gardens 
there  now  rises  a  little  glass  house  which  looks  much  like  a  minia- 
ture conservatory,  but  which  is  at  present  the  local  habitation  of 
London's  caterpillars.  It  was  expected  at  first  that  the  city 
would  have  to  buy  its  caterpillars  and  pay  for  them,  just  as  it 
does  for  its  other  supplies,  but  U12  scientist  under  whose  direction 
the  council  placed  the  undertaking  has  made  arrangements  with 
some  of  his  entomological  friends  to  supply  them  free  of  charge 
for  the  present.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  are  picked  up  by  the 
railway  men  along  the  Devonshire  lines  and  sent  on  to  London 
by  post. 

"At  present  only  three  varieties  of  butterfly  are  being  bred  for 
the  London  parks:  The  Red  Admiral,  the  Peacock,  and  the  Tor- 
toise Shell.  They  are  all  natives  of  England  and  common  enough 
in  the  country  districts,  having  been  selected  mainly  on  account 
of'  their  brilliant  colors  and  also  for  the  reason  that  none  of  them 
does  any  harm  to  foliage.  This  nice  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  makes  it  necessary  that  all  the  caterpillars  sent 
in  shall  be  carefully  inspected  by  Professor  Furneaux,  head  mas- 
ter in  the  municipal  butterfly  asylum,  lest  any  undesirable  inter- 
lopers with  a  taste  for  tender  young  buds  should  have  crept  in 
uninvited.  As  soon  as  every  lot  of  caterpillar  recruits  has  thus 
passed  the  preliminary  inspection,  they  are  placed  in  the  incu- 
bating-house,  some  of  them  turned  loose  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  others  being  placed  in  long  bags  of  transparent 
gauze,  the  better  to  observe  their  little  idiosyncrasies.  The  fa- 
vorite diet  of  these  bleeds  of  caterpillars  is  the  common  nettle, 
and  several  beds  of  these  have  been  planted  in  the  culture-house 
for  the  delectation  of  the  free  caterpillars,  while  the  prisoners  in 
the  gauze  bags  are  served  with  a  liberal  supply  every  day. 

"This  is  practically  all  the  attention  the  insect  guests  of  the 
committee  require.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  ineubating- 
house  they  begin  to  eat.  Hating  is  the  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  which  the  caterpillar  can  give  cards  and  spades  to  every 
other  creature  known  to  science.  In  a  month  one  of  them  will 
dispose  of  600  times  its  own  weight  of  food,  and  in  three  weeks 
will  have  increased  its  avoirdupois  to  over  11,000  times  its  orig- 
inal figure,  the  record  for  insects  in  this  respect  being  held  by 
the  'great   moth,'  which  grows  ovei  70.000  times  heavier." 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  f 
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keep  butterflies  in  the  parks,  owing  to  the  voracity  of  the  spar- 
rows, who  are  their  chief  enemies.  If  the  scheme  succeeds,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  preserving  some  rare  species  of  English 
butterflies  and  also  of  introducing  into  the  country  many  beauti- 
ful varieties  from  other  lands. 


PROF.   ASAPH    II ALL 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE. 

''T^HIS  year's  meeting  of  this  representative  scientific  body. 

*■  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  was 
noteworthy  as  being  the  first  to  be  held  in  the  great  West. 
Science,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  association,  informs 
us  in  its  account  of 
the  proceedings  that 
the  registration 
reached  311,  and 
that  the  number  of 
representative  men 
of  science  present 
was  proportionally- 
very  large.  The  at- 
tendance of  mem- 
bers living  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was 
162.  Several  impor- 
tant changes  of  pol- 
icy  were  either 
adopted  or  pro- 
posed, of  which  the 
most  noteworthy 
contemplates  the 
change  of  the  time 
of  meeting  from 
summer  to  winter, 
it  being  proposed  to 
hold  the  1903  meet- 
ing at  Washington 
on  or  about  New 
Year's  Day.  It  is 
possible  that  two 
meetings  a  year 
may  be  held. 

The  presiding  of- 
ficer at  this  meeting 
was  Prof.  C  navies 
S.  Minot,  of  Har- 
vard, but  the  chief 
address  was  deliv- 
ered, according  to 
custom,  by  the  re- 
tiring president. 
Prof.  R.  S.  W< 
ward,  of  Columbia 
University.  T  h  e 
following  officers 
were  elected  for  the 
next  meeting,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  from  June  28  to  July  3.  inclusive    1902: 

President — Asaph  Hall,  U.  S.  N.',  retired. 

Permanent  Secretary — L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist, 
Agricultural  Department,    Washington. 

Assistant   Permanent   Secretary — Richan  on,    Agricul- 

tural  Department,    Washington. 


K      S.    WOODWARD. 


General  Secretary — D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  labora- 
tories, Xew  York  Botanical  Gardens. 

Seeretary  oj  Council — Prof.  H.  J;.  Ward,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 
Treasurer — Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  Columbia   University. 

Professor  Hall  is  well  known  for  his  long  connection  with  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
moons  of  Mars  has  given  him  world-wide  fame.  Of  the  other 
officers  perhaps  tiie  best  known  is  I  Jr.  Howard,  whose  lectures 
and  investigations  on  mosquitoes  have  brought  him  before  the 
public  eye  during  the  last  year  or  two. 


establish   a   wireless  telegraph   service   between 


PROF.   L.   O     HOWARD. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

According  to  U  Elect  ricien   the  Marconi  company  is  now  proposing  to 

England  and  Australia. 
"Marconi  has  perfected 
his  apparatus  to  such  a 
degree,  we  are  assured, 
that  a  perfect  connec- 
tion will  be  secured  if 
stations  are  established 
at  the  following  points: 
the  English  coast,  Cape 
Finisterre,  Gibraltar, 
Malta.  Algiers,  Sar- 
dinia. Sicily,  Cape  Ma- 
lea  (Greece),  Alexan- 
dria, Aden,  Socotra, 
Colombo,  Sumatra. 
Perth.  Albany.  Ade- 
laide, and  Melbourne. 
The  same  company  s 
hoping  to  be  able  to  < •:  - 
ganize  a  service  be- 
tween Europe  and 
A  m  erica.  We  shall 
sec  I  " —  Tra  i)  si  a  (ion 
made  for  The  Li  i  i  R- 
akv    Dior  s  I  - 

WHAT    are   probi 

the  largest  bluestone 
sidewalk  slabs  in  the 
world  are  now  being 
laid  in  front  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance 
Building.  Newark,  X. 
J.,  according  to  Engi- 
neering News.  "For  the 
entire  distance,  374  feet, 
only  35  stones  will  be 
used.  The  largest  will 
be  12  feet  wide  and  21 
feet  7  inches  in  length. 
The  length  of  the  long- 
est stone  will  be  22  feet 
1  .inch,  and  the  widest 
will  be  12  feet  in 
breadth.  .  .  .  As  there 
has  never  before  been 
a  call  for  stones  of  such 
large  dimension- 
was  necessary  to  build 
a  35  ton  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  planing 
down  the  huge  blocks 
and  putting  them  into 
shape  for  use  as  paving 
stones  This  planer  is 
said  to  be  the  largest 
in  existence,  and  is  cap- 
able of  handling  a  block 
25  feet  long  anil  14  feet 
wide.  Seventeen  stones 
nave  thus  far  been  re- 
ceived fi  om  the  quarry, 
and  14  of  these  have 
been  dressed  for  use." 

"The    failure    of     a 

trestle  bridge  near  Sa- 
bine     Pass,     Tex.,      on 
August  S,  reveals  what 
appears    to    have    been 
the  work  of   the   t< 
in    fresh     water,"    says 
Tlie    Railway  ami    En- 
gineering Review.    "An 
officer  of  the  road,  the 
hern  Pacific,  informs  us  that  there  are  many  trestle  bridges  over  trib- 
utaries of  the  Sabine  River  in  that  region  and  that  trouble  from  the  teredo 
has  hitherto  been   unknown,  the   water   having  always   been   fresh.     Piles 
taken  out  aft'  1    standing  18  years  are  found  absolutely  sound  below  the 
writer-line.     The  piles  of  the  bridge  which  failed  proved,  however,  to  have 
1  badly  eaten  by  the  teredo  about  :8  inches  below  the  low-watei   mark 
The  freshness  of  the  water  was  looked  upon  as  a  certainty,  and  the  piles  ol 
these  bridges  have  not  been  regularly  examined  below  the  low-water  mark. 
n    question    was    subjected    to   the   ordinary  inspection  about 
three  months  ago.  and  was  then  in  perfect  condition  down  to  the  line  of  low 
watei ." 


I'kOK.    CHAKI.fS    I..    MIN0  I  . 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


TWO   VIEWS   OF    RELIGIOUS   FAITH. 

IS  religious  faith  an  act  of  the  will,  chiefly,  or  a  result  of  men- 
tal process?  Two  rather  sharply  contrasted  answers  to  this 
question  appear  in  the  current  religious  press,  one  from  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  other  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view.  Writing  in 
The  Catholic  World  Magazine  (September),  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  West- 
cott  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  many  people  make  in  forgetting 
that  the  Credo  "is  the  expression  of  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
will  far  more  than  the  expression  of  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
the  mind."     lie  writes  further: 

"Their  mistake  is  encouraged  by  the  prominence  necessarily 
given  in  our  age  and  country  to  apologetical  instructions,  oral 
and  written  ;  to  defenses  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism, 
aud  of  religion  against  secularism  ;  to  controversy  and  argumen- 
tation of  all  kinds — whereby  an  impression  is  insensibly  created 
that  faith  depends  upon  arguments  as  upon  its  cause,  that  it 
stands  or  falls  therewith.  True,  the  faithful  are  sometimes  told 
that  these  arguments  are  but  a  condition,  and  that  the  will, 
aided  by  grace,  is  the  real  effectual  cause  of  faith  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  too  occasional  and  too  indistinct  to  obliterate  the  deeper 
impression  created  by  the  ceaseless  din  of  controversy.  Hence 
comes  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  educated  or  half-educated 
Catholics  to  rest  their  belief  directly  upon  arguments,  and  thus 
to  slip  unconsciously  from  faith  into  rationalism. 

"The  only  remedy  for  this  disease  is  a  clear  and  frequent  re- 
assertion  of  the  part  played  by  the  will  in  the  act  and  habit  of 
faith.  Perhaps  we  do  not  advert  sufficiently  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  language  and  literature  have  for  the  last  couple  of  cen- 
turies been  saturated  by  a  philosophy  which  holds  that  a  man  is 
as  passive  and  helpless  in  regard  to  his  beliefs  as  in  regard  to 
his  stature  or  the  color  of  his  hair  ;  that  a  free  and  voluntary  as- 
sent is  either  impossible — a  mere  verbal  pretence — or  else  a  per- 
version and  abandonment  of  reason.  Further,  the  whole  trend 
of  modern  thought  is  toward  the  view  that  necessary  passive  be- 
liefs are  the  only  valuable  furniture  of  the  mind  ;  just  as  toward 
making  habitual  and  mechanical  action  the  great  end  to  which 
all  conscious  and  intelligent  action  should  be  directed.  This 
double  error  has  gradually  worked  its  way  into  the  common 
manner  of  speech  and  thought  of  the  partially  educated  millions. 
Yet  our  official  teachers,  thanks  to  their  theological  training,  are 
so  free  from  it  that  in  dealing  with  others  they  usually  do  not 
suspect  nor  allow  for  its  presence." 

The  Protestant  view  mentioned  is  presented  by  Rev.  George 
Matheson,  D.D.,  whose  recent  sermon  on  faith  is  printed  in  a 
number  of  religious  papers  of  various  denominations.     We  quote 

as  follows  : 

"Faith  is  not  the  opposite  of  reason  !  I  used  to  think  it  was.  I 
used  to  think  it  was  a  blind  impulse.  The  Psalmist  says  it  is 
founded  on  experience.  'They  that  know  Thy  name'  means 
'They  that  know  Thy  fame' — Thy  reputation  for  cures,  t  lie  mini 
ber  Thou  hast  healed  in  the  past.  Faith  is  not  credulity.  It  is 
built,  says  the  Psalmist,  on  the  law  of  averages — on  a  study  of 
the  census:  'Thou  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  Thee.'  We 
shall  never  get  a  living  faith  until  we  get  back  that  view.  We 
rest  our  faith  on  the  command  of  God;  we  should  rest  it  on  the 
name  of  God — on  the  fame  of  God.  The  hypnotist  puts  a  man 
into  a  sleep,  and  says,  '  Relieve  whatever  I  tell  you  !  '  And  the 
man  does.  Rut  we  all  deem  him  weak,  and  few  of  us  would  like 
to  be  thought  that  man.  Nor  should  I  like  to  be  thought  that 
man,  even  tho  the  hypnotist  were  God  Almighty!  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  converted  so  unscientifically,  and  Christ  would 
justify  my  shame.  I  have  read  of  the  men  on  Transfiguration 
Mount  that  '  when  they  were  awake  they  saw  His  glory.'  Ah' 
there  it  is — when  they  were  awake.  He  often  gives  Ilis  beloved 
sleep — often  ^ives  them  hypnotic  sleep — rest  by  the  mere  act  of 
gazing!  Hut  in  no  hypnotic  sleep  does  lie  exact,  would  He  ac- 
cept, an  act  of  faith.  It  is  from  my  waking  soul,  from  my  rea- 
soning soul,  from  my  prudent  and  poising  and  pondering  soul, 
that  He  values  the  expression  of  my  faith 


"Men  said  to  me,  '  Relieve,  and  live  !  '  I  said,  '  Live,  and  be- 
lieve !  '  I  learned  at  school  that  faith  was  the  root,  and  knowl- 
edge the  flower;  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  knowledge  is 
the  root,  and  faith  the  flower.  They  told  me  that  faith  was  the 
springtime,  the  seedtime,  the  stage  of  the  simple  beginner.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  the  latest  phase  of  growth — the  very  sum- 
mer of  the  soul.  My  faith  was  born  of  fight  born  of  experie 
I  did  not  first  believe  and  then  come  ;  I  came  and  then  believi 


THEOLOGICAL    RESEARCH  AND  THE  BIBLICAL 

CHRONOLOGY. 

IN  our  number  for  August  [o  ip.  170),  we  reproduced  a:,  article 
in   The  I  nils  fund,- nt  assailing   Prof.    G.  Frederick    Wright's 
conclusions  in  favor  of  the  historical  verity  of  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative of  the  Flood.     Professor  Wright,  it  will  be  remembered  ( 
The  Literary  Digest,  July  6),  has  been  making  geological 
searches  in  Central  Asia  and  claims  to  have  found  scientific  facts 
that   render  credible   not  only  the   account  of  the  Flood  but   the 
narratives  of  other  Biblical  miracles,  such  as  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  etc.      The  Inde- 
pendent, in   its  criticism  of  his  conclusions   regarding   the    N 
chian  deluge,  insists  that  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  chronology 
compels  us  to   assume   that   the    Flood  occurred   not   more  than 
5,000  years  ago,  and  that  neither  historical  records  nor  geological 
records  warrant  any  such  conclusion. 

Professor  Wright  now  writes  evidently  (tho  not  osteus 
in  reply  to  The  Independent,  his  mam  point  being  that  wha  we 
call  the  Riblical  chronology  was  never  designed  as  a  chronology, 
and  that  there  are  gaps  in  it  that  render  it  impossible  to  make  up 
an  exact  chronological  table  from  the  Old-Testament  writing--. 
He  admits  that  "upon  the  face  of  it"  it  looks  as  tho  there  were 
no  way  of  escaping  an  indubitable  conflict  between  the  Bible  and 
geology,  as  the  genealogical  tables  seem  linked  together  in  an 
unbroken  chain  from  Adam  down  to  Abraham.  Writing  in  The 
Advance  (Chicago,  August  29)  he  says: 

"From  the  course  of  my  own  studies  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  presume  1  have  felt  tins  difficulty  as  keenly  as  any  one 
has  done.  Rut  close  study  of  the  subject  will  convince  any  one. 
I  think,  as  it  convinced  me.  that  even  the  linked  genealogical 
tables  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  were  not  intended  by  the 
writer,  nor  understood  by  their  readers,  to  teach  a  definite 
chronology,  but  are  rather  inserted  to  show  lines  of  descent  in 
which  any  nuniberof  intermediate  terms  may  be  omitted  without 
interfering  with  the  purpose  of  the  tables.  'Phis  conclusion  is 
based  not  upon  mere  speculative  reasons,  or  the  necessity  of 
making  out  a  case,  but  upon  the  manifest  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  numerous  other  places,  and  upon  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  tables  themselves." 

As  "one  of  the  most  instructive  examples"  of  the  way  in  which 
t'ne  Riblical  writers  referred  to  these  lines  of  descent.  Professor 
Wright  cites  the  genealogical  record  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.   Matthew,  and  says: 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  names  are  divided  into  three  groups 
of  fourteen  each.  To  bring  them  within  the  limits  of  these  exact 
numbers,  however,  we  find  that  three  names  are  omitted  in  vc 
S.  It  is  said  that  'Jorani  begat  Ozias'  (Uzziah),  when  we  know 
from  the  Rook  of  Kings  that  three  names  have  been  omitted— 
Ahaziah,  Joash-,  and  Amaziah  ;  while  again  in  verse  11  Jeh- 
knn  is  omitted  after  Josiah. 

"What  now  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  from  these  pa- 
Shall  we  say  that  the  writer  of  this  chapter  did   not  know  of  the 
existence  of  those  links   which   he  dropped  out?     Certainly  not. 
for  this  is  the  Gospel  that  was  written  by  a  Hebrew,  and  both  he 
and  his  readers  had  ready  access  to.  and  were  devoted   believ 
in,  the  <  Md  Testament,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  Jewish  ■ 
ponents  who  would  readily  find  fault  with  any  serious  mis 
it.     The  only  explanation,  therefore,  is.  that  they  were  so  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  genealogy  to  indicate  simply  line- 
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scent,  without  any  reference  to  chronology,  that  nobody  thought 
of  raising  any  question  concerning  such  use." 

Similar  freedom  in  treating  genealogies  is  seen,  says  the  wri- 
ter, in  i  Chron.  xxv.  24,  where  Shebuel  is  spoken  of  as  "the  son 
of  Gershom,"  tho  we  know  from  the  records  that  six  or  seven  gen- 
erations must  have 
e  laps  e  d  between 
Gersliom  and  She- 
buel ;  also  in  Ezra 
vii.  1-5.  where  the 
writer  in  giving 
Ezra's  genealogy 
skips  from  Meraioth 
to  Azariah,  omitting 
six  names  which  ap- 
pear in  1  Chron.  vi. 
3-14.  The  conden- 
sation of  genealogi- 
cal tables,  says  Pro- 
fessor Wright,  was 
in  fact  the  rule  with 
the  Jews,  not  the 
exception.  They 
used  them  in  a  rhe- 
torical way  much  as 
we  say  sons  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers, 
leaving  out  of  view 
everything  but  the  line  of  descent.  He  refers,  for  the  fullest 
and  clearest  discussion  of  this  subject  ever  presented,  to  an  arti- 
cle by  the  late  Prof.  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
Bibliatheca  Sacra,  April,  1S90.  He  quotes  from  Prof.  Green's 
article  the  following  passage: 

"The  structure  of  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  also  favors 
the  belief  that  they  do  not  register  all  the  names  in  these  respec- 
tive lines  of  descent.  Their  regularity  seems  to  indicate  inten- 
tional arrangement.  Each  genealogy  includes  ten  names,  Noah 
being  the  tenth  from  Adam,  and  Terah  the  tenth  from  Noah. 
And  each  ends  with  a  father  having  three  sons,  as  is  likewise  the 
case  with  the  Cainite  genealogy  (iv.  17-22).  The  Sethite  gene- 
alogy  (chap,  v.)  culminates  in  its  seventh  member,  Enoch,  who 
'walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not.  for  God  took  him.'  The 
Cainite  genealogy  also  culminates  in  its  seventh  member,  Lant- 
ech, with  his  polygamy,  bloody  revenge,  and  boastful  arrogance. 
The  genealogy  descending  from  Shem  divides  evenly  at  its  fifth 
member,  Peleg  ;  'and  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided.'  Now 
as  the  adjustment  of  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  i.  into  three  pe- 
riods of  fourteen  generations  each  is  brought  about  by  drop- 
ping the  requisite  number  of  names,  it  seems  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  that  the  symmetry  of  these  primitive  genealogies 
is  artificial  rather  than  natural.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  this 
definite  number  of  names  fitting  into  a  regular  scheme  has  been 
selected  as  sufficiently  representing  the  periods  to  which  they 
belong,  than  that  all  these  striking  numerical  coincidences  should 
have  happened  to  occur  in  these  successive  instances. 

"The  notion  of  basing  a  chronological  computation  upon  these 
genealogies  is  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  is  putting  them  to  a 
purpose  that  they  were  not  designed  to  subserve,  and  to  which 
from  the  method  of  their  construction  they  are  not  adapted. 
When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that'  Enoch  lived  ninety  years  and 
begat  Kenan,'  the  well-established  usage  of  the  word  '  begat  ' 
makes  this  statement  equally  true  and  equally  accordant  with 
analogy,  whether  Kenan  was  an  immediate  or  a  remote  descend- 
ant of  Enoch  ;  whether  Kenan  was  himself  born,  when  Enoch 
was  ninety  years  of  age  or  one  was  born  from  whom  Kenan 
sprang. 

"  We    conclude    that    the    Scriptures    furnish    no   data   for   a 

chronological    computation    prior  to  the    life  of  Abraham  ;    and 

that  the  Mosaic  records  do  not   fix  and  were  not  intended  to  fix 

the  precise  date  either  of    the    Flood  or  of  trie  creation  of  the 

td." 


HALL   CAINE'S  DREAM    OF    RELIGIOUS 
CHANGES    IN    ROME. 

MR.  HALL  CAINE  has  published  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"The  Eternal  City,"  and,  of  course,  has  been  inter- 
viewed regarding  the  book,  his  purpose  in  writing  it,  and  his 
view  of  the  criticism  directed  at  it.  The  story  takes  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  Bible  narrative  of  Samson  and  his  life-long  struggle 
with  the  Philistines.  The  Samson  of  Mr.  Caine's  story,  however, 
stands  for  the  power  of  the  people.  The  Philistines  with  whom 
he  contends  stand  for  militarism,  imperialism,  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  Rome,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  Mr.  Caine  says: 

"In  order  to  justify  and  explain  the  title  of  my  story,  I  would 
sayr  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  in  that  great  future 
which  is  to  witness  the  break-down  of  so  many  barriers  dividing 
man  from  man  and  man  from  God,  and  in  the  new  methods  of 
settling  internal  and  international  disputes,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the"  brutal  and  barbarous  conflicts  of  war,  as  well  as 
the  cruel  and  fratricidal  struggles  of  trade,  the  old  Mother  City  of 
the  pagan  and  the  Christian  worlds  will  have  her  rightful  rank. 
Her  geographical  position,  her  religious  and  historical  interest, 
her  artistic  charm,  and,  above  all,  the  mystery  of  eternal  life 
which  attaches  to  her,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  Rome  as  the  seat 
of  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  the  congress  of  humanity  which 
(as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow)  the  future  will  see  es- 
tablished." 

In  his  story,  Mr.  Caine  sees  monarchy  abandoned  in  Italy,  the 
claims  to  temporal  power  dropped  by  the  Pope,  and  national  bar- 
riers in  Europe  destroyed  by  the  brotherhood  of  man  ruled  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  representative  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  who  wants  to  know  more  than  the  book  itself  tells, 
elicits  more  or  less  interesting  information  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing inquiries  and  answers  : 

"You  are  prepared  for  the  Pope's  disapproval— on  the  question 
of  the  temporal  power,  for  example?" 

"  Naturally.  The  Pope  feels  deeply  on  the  subject  and  is  sen- 
sitive to  all  opposition.  A  book  which  pictures  a  Pope  abandon- 
ing the  temporal  claims  of  the  papacy  can  not  be  agreeable  to 
Leo  XIII.  .  .  .  Leo  XIII.  claims  the  temporal  power  for  the 
free  exercise  of  his  apostolic  mission.  To  achieve  that  he  would 
require  to  have  temporal  power  over  the  whole  world.  The  thing- 
is  an  impossibility.   ..." 

"  Yet  democrats  like  Archbishop  Ireland  in  America  advocate 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  that?  " 

"  I  can  not  account  for  it.  Nobody  can.  It  is  one  of  the  occult 
mysteries." 

"Will  your  dream  of  the  Pope  abandoning  the  temporal  claims 
ever  come  to  pass?  " 

"Why  not?  And  who  knows  how  soon?  It  is  believed  in 
Rome  that  Pius  IX.  was  at  one  moment  at  the  very  point  of 
proposing  terms.  And  the  strongest  candidate  for  St.  Peter's 
chair  after  Leo  XIII.  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  church  has 
never  had  thirty  such  peaceful  and  prosperous  years  as  since  it 
lost  the  temporal  power.  ..." 

"Isn't  your  teaching  upon  confession  likely  to  give  offense  to 
Catholics?  " 

"Only  to  those  who  know  imperfectly  the  teaching  of  their 
church.  The  every-day  confessor  only  knows  that  the  seal  of 
the  confessional  is  inviolable.  His  theological  text  books  tell 
him  that  in  strong  terms.  He  sees  that  under  no  circumstances 
may  the  confessional  be  turned  into  a  detective  agency.  That  is 
enough  for  him  to  think  about,  as  a  recent  controversy  in  The 
Tablet  sufficiently  shows.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  the 
confessor  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  confessions  which  affect 
the  general  welfare.      He  can  then  seek  counsel." 

"But  haven't  you  made  the  impression  that  in  certain  cases 
the  seal  may  be  broken?" 

"No.  But  the  seal  affects  the  priest,  not  the  penitent,  and  I 
have  shown  that  where  necessary  to  avert  a  great  public  calnra- 
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ity,  the  confessor  not  only  can.  but  must,  call  upon  his  penitent 
to  reveal  the  dangerous  facts  to  the  proper  authorities." 

"  But  failing  his  power  to  do  that  ?" 

"He  must  do  the  thing  himself,  hut  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
lead  to  the  identification  of  the  penitent." 

"  Is  that  the  teaching  of  the  church?" 

"It  is  the  teaching  of  its  leading  theologians.  And  it  is  Chris- 
tian teaching.  Without  it  the  confessional  would  be  an  un- 
christian institution,  which  in  its  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
individual  soul  could  forget  its  duty  to  God,  and  become  the 
silent  accomplice  of  crime.   ..." 

"Some  of  your  critics  say  your  hook  is  full  of  sensational  im- 
possibilities." 

"My  English  critics.  My  Roman  ones,  as  you  see,  say  it  is 
not  sensational  enough.  The  changes  of  policy  in  church  and 
state  which  seem  to  he  wild  dreaming  in  England  sound  like 
commonplaces  in  Rome.   ..." 

"I  presume  you  have  consciously  taken  liberties  with  Italian 
affairs?" 

"Great  liberties.  When  I  describe  the  abdication  of  the  King, 
I  am  not  thinking  merely  of  the  personal  abdication  of  the  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  but  of  the  hour  of  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archical system.  In  the  same  way  the  description  of  the  Pope's 
abandonment  of  the  temporal  power  has  no  reference  to  Leo 
XIII.  It  is  intended  to  depict  the  crisis  at  which  the  church 
will  see  that  henceforth  it  must  devote  itself  entirely  to  its  spir- 
itual mission.   ..." 

"And  you  accept  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  guide  for  the  nation 
as  well  as  for  the  individual." 

"Indeed,  yes.  I  think  that  part  of  it  winch  deals  with  tem- 
poral affairs  turns  a  flood  of  light  on  the  world  of  men,  and  is 
good  as  politics  as  well  as  good  as  religion." 

"You  really  believe  that  nations  could  he  ruled  by  it?  " 

"Is  it  so  very  brave  to  say  I  do?  Have  you  read  Professor 
Harnack's  great  book — his  lectures  in  Berlin?  He  deals  at 
length  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  says:  'Some  of  us  who  are 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  dreamers  regard  the  fulfilment  of  its  pre- 
dictions as  something  more  than  a  mere  Utopia.'  ' 

"So  the  deepest  thing  in 'The  Eternal  City'  is  really  your 
dream  of  a  Europe  in  which  national  barriers  will  be  broken 
down,  war  abolished,  and  patriotism  itself  superseded  by  the 
broader  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man?  " 

"That  is  so.  And  in  the  face  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  lead- 
ing on  with  tremendous  strides  to  that  great  end,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  cheap  sneers  of  the  people  who  see  nothing  more  than  the 
step  beneath  their  feet,  and  when  they  read  a  book  must  read  it 
with  a  microscope." 


A    RECENT 


DISCUSSION    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE    BELIEF. 


IN  the  July  number  of  The  North  American  Review  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
(Meth.  Episc),  writing  under  the  caption  "The  Absurd  Paradox 
of  Christian  Science,"  presented  arguments  to  support  this  prop- 
osition: "Whether  Christianity  he  true  or  false,  there  is  no 
way  by  which  Mrs.  Eddy  can  harmonize  her  theory  with  it, 
except  by  reading  into  it  the  dreams  of  her  heated  fancy." 

As  a  counter-proposition,  Mr.  W.  I).  McCrackan,  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Science  publication  committee,  declared  in  the 
same  periodical  (August):  "Christian  Science  is  deduced  by 
simple  logic  from  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  man,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Step  by  step  the  con- 
clusions unravel  themselves,  inevitably  and  securely,  from  es- 
tablished premises." 

Under  the  title  "The  Simple  Logic  of  Christian  Science,"  Mr. 
McCrackan  gave  an  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  Christian 
Science  belief,  designed  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Buckley. 
The  latter  returns  to  the  discussion  in  The  North  American  Re- 
view (September),  characterizing  the  logical  structure  of  Chris- 
tian Science  as  "A  Phantom  Fortress, "  and  denying  that  there 
is  any  justification  for  the  title  "Christian  Science,"  as  the  sys- 
tem so  called  "is  un-Christian  because  it  differs  from  Christ's 


teachings,  .  .  .  not  scientific  because  its  results  are  not  uniform 
or  ascertainable.'  Avoiding  the  merely  assertive  portions,  we 
quote  some  of  the  arguments  in  these  three  articles  which  seem 
related,  one  to  the  other,  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Buckley  first 
quotes  Mrs  Eddy  as  follows  : 

"  I  demonstrated  this  as  the  leaning  factor  in  mind-science — ■ 
that  mind  is  all  and  matter  naught.  .  .  .  Matter  seemeth  to  he. 
hut  is  not.  .  .  .  What  is  termed  matter  is  but  a  manifestation  of 
mortal  mind.  .  .  .  Christian  Science  eschews  what  is  termed 
natural  science.  The  five  physical  senses  are  avenues  of  mortal 
mind.  What,  then,  is  the  material  personality  which  we  call  li- 
lt is  the  embodiment  of  sin,  sickness,  and  death.  Spiri; 
soul  ;  and  soul  or  spirit  is  not  in  man  ;  else  man  would  be  iden- 
tical with  God.      In   reality,  man   has  no  other  mind  than  God.  ir 

is  only  a  delusion   that    he   seems  to  have  another  mind 

What  appears  to  the  senses  as  death  is  but  a  mortal  illusi 
instead  of  being  matter  in  the  death-process.  Men  say  the  bod', 
is  dead  ;  but  this  death  was  the  departure  of  mortal  illusion,  not 
of  matter.  Electricity  is  not  a  vital  fluid,  but  an  element  of  mor- 
tal mind — the  thought  essence  that  forms  the  link  between  what 
is  termed  matter  and  mortal  mind.  The  grosser  substratum  is 
named  /natter,  the  more  ethereal  is  called  /n/i/ian  mind,  which  is 
the  nearer  counterfeit  of  the  immortal  mind  and  hence  the  more 
accountable  and  sinful  belief. 

"It  is  a  moral  wrong  to  examine  the  body  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  we  are  in  health,  and  what  are  our  life  prospects.  To  do  this 
is  to  take  the  government  of  man  out  of  the  hands  of  God." 

Dr.  Buckley  says  : 

"Whether  the  Bible  he  true  or  false,  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
that  'Science  and  Health'  agrees  with  and  interprets  the  Bible 
is  without  foundation. 

"The  Hebrews  under  the  direction  of  Moses  had  a  system  of 
sanitation  perfectly  adapted  to  the  country,  the  people,  and  the 
climate.  The  seclusion  of  the  leper,  the  law  forbidding  mar- 
riages to  near  kin,  the  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  animals  that 
had  died  of  disease,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  diseases  to 
which  the  people  would  he  exposed,  distinguished  the  Israelites 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  numerous  and  minute  direc- 
tions show  that  they  knew  nothing  of  such  notions  as  this  woman 
lias  conceived 

"Numerous  'treatments'  to  be  paid  for  per  visit  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Christian  .Scriptures.  Elisha  refused  an  immense 
sum  from  Naaman,  and  called  down  the  judgment  of  God  on 
Gehazi,  his  servant,  who  surreptitiously  sought  to  enrich  him- 
self by  a  tax  upon  the  healed  diplomat. 

"Christ  sent  out  the  seventy  with  two  instructions:  ' Heal the 
sick.     Cast  out  devils.      Freely  ye  have  received  :    freely  give.' 

"There  are  oilier  fundamental  differences.  Christ,  when  His 
disciples  were  affrighted,  made  a  distinction  between  the  spirit 
and  the  body,  saying,  'Handle  me  and  see;  a  spirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have.'  He  speaks  of  men  who  can 
kill  the  body,  and  warns  against  something  more  terrible  that 
may  be  after  the  death  of  the  body  which  may  be  inflicted  upon 
both  body  and  soul. 

"Christ  required  faith.  Mrs.  Eddy  disparages  faith,  putting 
it  below  what  she  calls  understanding  and  antagonistic  to  it. 
Christ  specifically  commanded  prayer  in  the  sense  of  petitioning 
a  person,  with  a  promise  that  such  prayers  would  avail  when 
offered  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Mrs.  Eddy  thus  con- 
demns it : 

" '  Petitioning  a   personal  deity   is  a   misapprehension  of  the  source  and 
means  of  all  good  anil  blessedness.' 
"'  Prayer  to  a  person  affects  the  sick  as  a  drag  that  has  no  efficacy  of  its 

own.  but  borrows  its  power  from  faith  and  belief  in  matter.' 

"The  New  Testament  has  much  to  say  of  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  pain  as  a  means  of  chastening  the  spirit,  and  gives  in- 
structions to  those  who  'suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God. ' 

"If  the  theory  of  this  metaphysical  siren  he  true,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  were  erroneous  dreams  of  mortal  mind,  and 
the 'sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood'  forced  by  anguish  from 
every  pore  was  avoidable  by  her  process.  Indeed,  she  declares 
that:  '  Had  wisdom  characterized  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  He 
would  not  have  prophesied  I/is  own  death;  and  thereby  has- 
tened or  caused  it.'" 
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To  this  line  of  ■argument  Mr.  McCrackan  replies  thus: 

"The  critic's  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  system  of  sanitation  and  suffered 
n  various  diseases,  and  even  his  references  to  medicine,  used 
in  a  figurative  sense,  do  not  carry  conviction,  for  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  not  Judaism,  but  Christianity.  The  Master  Himself 
never  taught  sanitation.  He  healed  through  Mind,  and  showed 
that  man  was  not  dependent  upon  material  remedies,  and  He  did 
this  so  effectually  that  He  closed  the  era  of  fleshly  sacrifices  for 
the  remission  of  sins.     It  was  He  who  said  : 

'"Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.' 

"Jesus  was  progressive.  He  was  radical  in  His  teachings. 
But  even  taking  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  into  consider- 
ation, as  marking  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Hebrews  from 
materialism  to  a  clearer  realization  of  spirituality,  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  healing  through  Mind  instead  of  matter  abound.  Many 
cases  of  healing  without  material  remedies  are  recorded  from  Gen- 
esis to  Malachi. 

"Moreover,  in  place  of  the  writer's  enumeration  of  the  mortal, 
material  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  marvelous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  : 

" '  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young-  lion  and  the  fatling  together  ;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.' 

"This  verse,  and  the  succeeding  ones,  clearly  show  that  Isaiah 
looked  for  a  time  when  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts  and  the  poison 
of  venomous  serpents  would  be  proved  unreal 

"When  the  critic  takes  exception  to  the  payments  made  to 
Christian  Scientists  for  their  services,  he  places  himself  in  a 
curious  position.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  least  personal  in 
refuting  his  misrepresentations,  but  the  question  naturally  ob- 
trudes itself  as  to  whether  the  learned  divine  would  consider  it 
wrong  to  receive  a  stipend  for  his  own  ministrations?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  both  the  clergy  and  the  medical  profession  accept  pay- 
ment for  their  services,  and  rightly,  too;  then  why  should  not 
Christian  Scientists,  who  combine  in  a  measure  the  avocations 
of  both?  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  did  not  charge  a  fee.  it  is  true, 
for  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  and 
country  in  which  they  lived.  They  accepted  hospitality,  how 
ever  ;  they  were  provided  with  board  and  lodging,  and  Jesus 
said  expressly  that  '  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  and  en- 
joined the  Apostles  not  to  carry  purse  or  scrip,  implying  that 
they  were  to  live  from  the  grateful  gifts  of  those  whom  they 
healed  physically  and  mentally.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
country  schoolmasters  of  our  pioneer  States  taught  without 
money  payments,  but  were  'kept'  by  the  families  of  the 
pupils 

"According  to  my  comprehension,  when  Jesus  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, 'Handle  me  and  see,  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
ye  see  me  have, '  He  was  not  arguing  for  the  reality  of  matter, 
but  He  was  rather  rebuking  them  for  their  belief  in  spirits  or 
apparitions. 

"Far  from  disparaging  'faith,'  or  calling  it  antagonistic  to 
'understanding,'  Mrs.  Eddy  shows  conclusively  in  her  writings 
the  necessity  for  faith  as  a  stepping  stone  toward  a  higher  un- 
derstanding. It  is  mere  bliud  belief,  unsustained  by  any  under- 
standing of  the  Truth,  which  Mrs.  Eddy  declares  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. Moreover,  she  deprecates  petitioning  an  All-knowing  God 
for  special  favors.  In  Christian  Science,  prayer  rises  beyond 
mere  asking,  into  a  realm  of  realization  where  God's  omnipo- 
tence and  omnipresence  are  not  questioned.  The  warning  of 
James  must  not  be  disregarded  :  '  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  amiss. ' 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ  never  suffered  on  the  cross  and 
never  died  ;  but  Jesus  did.  Christian  Science  makes  a  vital  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  Jesus  and  his  title  of  the  Christ 

"It  [Christian  Science]  can  not  be  fully  apprehended  by  the 
human,  mortal  mind.  Mortal  mind  is  limited  by  its  very  nature. 
It  thinks  of  man  only  as  a  mortal,  included  between  birth  and 
death.  It  can  know  nothing  of  an  immortal  Being — of  Spirit. 
The  life  of  Jesus  is  foolishness  to  mortal  mind  ;  it  understands 
neither  his  conception,  nor  his  healing  of  sin  and  sickness,  nor 
his  conquest  over  death,  nor  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  But 
Christian  Science,  the  Science  of  Christ  proclaims  that  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death  are  not  real ;    that  righteousness,   health,    and 


Eternal  Life  are  real;  that  the  Truth  is  Good,  not  evil;  that  it 
is  Light,  not  darkness  ;  Principle,  not  accident;  Mind,  not  mat- 
ter. Whoever  relies  exclusively  upon  what  is  known  as  the  in- 
tellectual faculty,  which  is  only  another  name  for  mortal  mind, 
will  be  disappointed  and  deceived.  Pride  of  intellect  is  often  a 
stumbling-block.  We  must  become  like  little  children,  as  single- 
minded,  open-minded,  and  pure-minded  as  they,  and  as  trustful 
of  our  heavenly  Father  as  they." 

To  quote,  now,  from  Dr.  Buckley's  rejoinder : 

"Mrs.  Eddy,  says  her  representative,  'deprecates  petitioning 
an  All-knowing  God  for  special  favors.'  This  is  contrary  to  the 
teaching  and  practise  both  of  Christ  and  His  disciples.  To  seem 
to  harmonize  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  her  own  teaching  Mrs.  Eddy 
has  produced  what  deserves  no  better  name  than  a  travesty,  as 
it  practically  eliminates  every  petition.  Christian  Scientists  call 
it  a 'spiritual  interpretation.' 

"To  prove  that  one  should  not  ask  God  specifically  for  any- 
thing, the  representative  says  :  '  The  warning  of  James  must  no; 
be  disregarded  :  '  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss. ' 
Here  he  splits  the  sentence,  improperly  punctates  it,  and  wholly 
perverts  the  sense.  The  purpose  was  to  teach  disciples  to  ask 
for  special  favors  of  God  from  right  motives,  and  to  be  used  for 
right  purposes.  '  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  tusts.' 

"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  distorted  by  affirming  that 
Christ  showed  that  man  is  not  dependent  upon  material  rem- 
edies, and  never  taught  sanitation.'  The  proof  he  gives  of  this 
is,  'Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on. '  He 
forgot  that  the  same  sermon  declared  that  'Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  oj  these  things.  But  seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you'- — you  shall  have  what  is  neces- 
sary to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  your  body  shall  have  something 
to  wear. 

"The  representative  of  Mrs.  Eddy  has  a  low  opinion  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty.  In  the  'Simple  Logic  of  Christian  Science'  he 
declares  it  to  be  'mortal  mind'  ;  'mortal  mind'  he  identifies  with 
the 'carnal  mind.'  This,  Paul  says,  is 'enmity  against  God!' 
After  this  the  authorized  exponent  declares  that  'the  intellectual 
faculty  is  only  another  name  for  mortal  mind.' 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

I'm  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Indianapolis  (Roman  Catholic)  callsour 
attention  to  a  mistake  in  our  columns  September  7,  in  one  of  our  religious 
notes.  Referring  to  the  Mutual  Church  Insurance  Association  of  the  dio- 
cese, we  gave  the  savings  to  the  churches  as  $4,000,000  per  annum  in  pre- 
mium. The  figures  should  have  been  $4,000,  according  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  diocese  was  incorrectly  designated   by  us  as  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Discussing  the  Zionistic  movenjentj  to  which  it  is  opposed,  The  Ameri- 
can Israelite  1. September  5)  declares:  "Only  a  small  part  of  Palestine  is  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  this  portion  is  fully  occupied  and  has  been  for  centuries. 
While  it  is  possible  that  by  extensive  irrigating  canals  the  area  of  tillable 
soil  might  be  increased,  it  is  certain  that  this  would  require  a  long  time 
and  an  immense  outlay  of  money,  of  which  the  entire  ^2, 000,000  the  Zionists 
are  trying  to  get  into  their  colonial  fund  would  only  be  a  part.  To  encour- 
age further  immigration  to  Palestine  is  now  worse  than  a  folly,  it  has  be- 
come a  crime." 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  war  spirit  of  Christians  and  Bud- 
dhists in  China,  Japan  and  America  (September)  says:  "The  Christians 
have  levied  assessment  for  loss  of  life  ;  the  Buddhists  have  refused  to  de- 
mand payment  for  blood  shed  in  anger  and  blind  fury.  The  Christians, 
according  to  General  Chaffee,  who  fears  nothing  save  a  lie  and  dishon- 
esty, have  a  sliding  scale  of  these  life  assessments.  .  In  one  town  the 
assessments  for  indemnity  exacted,  or  sought  to  be  exacted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  commander,  was  $17  50 ;  in  another,  it  was  $48  ;  in  a 
third,  it  was  $157  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  it  was  as  much  as  $350." 

It  is  contended  by  The  Universalis!  Leader  (September  7)  that  Professor 
Harnack  of  Berlin, in  his  recent  lectures  on  the  "  Fundamentals  of  Christian- 
ity," has  taken  the  most  extreme  ground  thus  far  occupied  by  German 
rationalism,  pursuing  its  investigations  under  the  Christian  name  It 
says:  "He  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  declare  that  'the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  formed  no  part  of  the  Gospel  that  the  Messiah  preached';  that,  he 
contends,  '  consisted  in  faith  in  God  as  Father.'  The  sweeping  nature  of 
this  declaration  will  be  at  once  evident.  If  this  German  theologian  was 
followed  in  his  destructive  position,  the  New  Testament  would  requite  to 
be  entirely  rewritten  and  reconstructed,  and  all  the  utterances  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  regard  to  his  personality  and  work  would  have  to  be  eliminated — 
cast  aside  '  as  rubbish  to  the  void  '  when  Harnack  would  make  his  '  Funda- 
'  mentals '  complete." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 

DENMARK'S    FIRST    LIBERAL    MINISTRY. 

THE  recent  victory  of  the  Danish  Liberal  party  is  declared  by 
the  continental  press  in  general  to  be  the  most  significant 

political  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the  kingdom  for  half  a 
century.  With  the  exception  ol  a  few  weeks  in  [859,  Denmark 
has  never  had  a  Liberal  cabinet.  The  present  ministry,  which 
won  a  sweeping  victory,  electing  109  out  ol  the  114  members  of 
the  lower  house  and  reducing  the  Conservative  majority  to 
one  in  the  upper  chamber,  is  composed  entirely  of  Radicals. 
The  change  marks  the  close  of  a  thirty  years'  contest  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  the  Conservative  part)-,  supported 
by  the  King,  holding  both  houses  to  be  of  equal  authority,  the 
Liberals  contending  that  the  ministry  should  be  responsible  to 
the  popular  chamber  alone.  While  there  have  been  large  Lib- 
eral majorities  in  the  lower  house  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
twenty  years,  the  King  has  chosen  Conservative  ministers.  The 
elections  of  last  April,  however,  gave  the  Liberals  such  over- 
whelming majorities  that  the  King  has  now  yielded  and  ap- 
pointed a  Liberal  ministry.  Comment  is  directed  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  views  of  the  new  cabinet.  It  contains  a 
former  peasant,  and  a  national  schoolmaster,  and  is  the  first  in 
a  century  to  number  no  landed  proprietor  among  its  members. 
The  program  of  the  united  Liberal  elements,  Radicals  and  So- 
cialists behind  it.  includes  reform  of  the  tax  laws,  curtailment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tithes  and  rates,  and  military  and  naval  retrench- 
ment. The  cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows :  Professor  Deuntzer, 
Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Alberti,  Minister 
of  Justice;  M.  Stadil  Christensen,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; M.  C.  Hage,  Minister  of  Finance;  M.  Horup,  Minister  of 
Public  Works  ;  M.  ( ).  Hansen,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Admiral 
Jdhnke,  Minister  of  Marine;  Colonel  Madsen,  Minister  of  War  ; 
M.  Sbrensen,  Home  Secretary.  The  Liberal  press  of  the  kingdom 
is  jubilant.  Radical  papers  praise  the  King  for  "listening  to  the 
people's  voice  and  will."  Conservative  journals  ridicule  the  pop- 
ular character  of  the  ministry.  The  Liberal  Party,  says  the  Post 
(Jylland),  has  "marched  into  office  in  the  same  wooden  shoes  in 
which  it  tramped  in  opposition."  The  Danish  correspondent  of 
The  (English)  Review  of  Reviews  (London)  declares  that  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Christensen  and  Horup  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  triumph  for  the  Democrats,  as  Mr.  Christensen  has 
been  for  years  leader  of  the  opposition  and  Mr.  Horup  is  editor 
of  Politiken,  of  Copenhagen,  the  famous  radical  organ,  and 
"easily  the  most  reliable  and  important  journal  in  Scandinavia." 
The  cabinet,  says  this  correspondent,  is  "a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  Danish  masses  have  totally  defeated 
the  Danish  classes."     lie  says  in  conclusion: 

"The  Danes  are  now  a  thoroughly  radical  and  democratic 
people,  with  a  more  perfect  system  of  self-government  in  politics 
and  business  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.  The  population 
has  increased  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  large  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  and  duchies  before  1864.  After  England 
it  is  also  the  richest  country  in  the  world  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  excellence  of  its  educational  system  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Denmark,  therefore,  enters  the  new  cen- 
tury steaming  full  speed  ahead,  and  with  the  best  hopes  for  the 
future." 

It  has  been  a  peaceful  revolution  of  far-reaching  consequences, 
says  Alcide  Ebray,  in  the  fournal des  Pedals  (Paris).      It   has 

for  the  world  more  interest  than  is  usually  found  in  the  political 
evolution  of  the  secondary  states,  because  it  is  of  a  really  unique 
character.  M.  Ebray  compares  the  recent  electoral  results  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  with  that  just  accomplished  in  Denmark, 
and  says 

"In  Belgium  it  is  the  Catholic  party  which  has  supplanted  the 
Liberal  party,  almost    completely   annihilating    it;    in    Holland, 


the  ecclesiastical   parties,    Catholic   and    Protestant,    have  coal- 
esced   forming    a    powerful    Clerical    party    which    has    gained 
supremacy   in   the  states-general.      In   Denmark  it  is  the   Liberal 
party   which    succeeds    the    Conservative   party  and    grasps   the 
reins  of  power  after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years.      But  here  is  the 
phase  of  the  subject  which  distinguishes  Denmark  from  Belgium 
and  Holland.      In  the  two  latter,  it  was  a  majority  of  the  electi 
passing  from  one  party  to  the  other,  the  sovereign  at  once  cho 
ing  his  advisers  from   the  victorious   party.      In  Denmark,  on  the 
contrary,  a   majority  of   the  electorate   had  long  ago  pronounced 
in  favor  of   the  Liberals,  but  King   Christian   persisted    in    ma 
taming  a   Conservative   government   in    spite  of  this  fact,  thus 
causing  a   prolonged   struggle   foi    mastery  between   Parliament 
and  the  crown.      It  is  not,  I  e,  as  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

merely  the  displacement  of  majorities  in  the  chambers,  but  really 
a  tardy  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  of  the  party 
which  has  for  years  been  in  the  majority." 

M.  Ebray  hopes,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Danish  people  will 
not  lose  any  of  their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  who  has  so  long 
resisted  their  will,  because,  "altho  mistaken,  he  has  ever  been  a 
moderate,  well-intentioned  monarch."  The  Temps  (Paris;  de- 
clares that  the  Danish  Socialists  were  the  real  victors,  as  the 
"political  and  social  complexion  of  the  new  cabinet  is  strongly 
of  their  way  of  thinking."  The  Independance  Beige  (Brusselsj 
warns  the  King  that  he  has  been  playing  a  dangerous  part  and 
should  be  thankful  that  he  has  been  treated  so  mercifully.  This 
journal  also  points  out  the  fact  that  Colonel  Madsen,  the  new- 
Minister  of  War.  is  the  Danish  representative  of  the  Krupp  gun 
concern  and  hopes  that  Prussian  influences  are  not  about  to  se- 
cure a  foothold  in  Denmark.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  re- 
views the  history  of  Danish-German  relations  since  the  war  of 
1864,  and  hopes  that  the  new  regime  will  be  more  friendly  to 
Germany  than  were  its  predecessors. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary   1  )igesi  . 


JAPAN'S   "CONTINENTAL    POLICY." 

TO  USSIA'S  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  the  main  topic  of  discus- 
-*-  *-  sion  in  the  press  of  Japan,  if  we  can  believe  the  reports  of 
the  journals  published  in  English  under  British  auspices  in  the 
Mikado's  empire.  An  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Figaro  (Paris)  to  the  effect  that  France  would  support  all 
of  Russia's  ambitions  in  the  Chinese  empire  and  would  oppose 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  acquire  territory  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  is  regarded  by  the  Kobe  Herald  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  announcement  that  France  means  to  support  her 
ally  to  the  entile  extent  of  her  Asiatic  policy.  Japan  must  act 
at  once,  says  ///<•  Herald,  if  she  wishes  to  live  another  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  the  well-known  English  writer  on 
politics  and  economics,  believes  that  Japan  must  fight  Russia  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  general  situ- 
ation in  the  Far  East  (in  The  Daily  Telegraph,  London)  Mr. 
Brooks  savs : 

"Every  one  remembers  how  Russia  robbed  Japan  of  the  spoils 
of  her  victory  over  China  and  turned  her  out  of  Port  Arthur  on 
the  ground  that  her  presence  there  'disturbed  the  balance 
power.'  The  Japanese  were  ready  to  go  any  lengths  in  their 
fury.  Officers  killed  themselves  when  the  news  was  known. 
The  Government  held  the  people  in  check  by  vigorously  repress- 
iug  public  agitation  and  promising  them  their  revenge  later  on. 
For  that  revenge  the  Japanese  have  been  preparing  themselves 
with  Boer-like  quietude  and  enthusiasm.  Their  naval  polic] 
to  watch  Russia  ami  to  go  one  better.  So  far  they  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  expense,  and  their  fleet,  on  paper  at  any  rate,  is 
more  than  a  match,  for  the  Russian.  By  land  their  superiority 
is  even  more  marked.  Japan  could  pour  into  the  mainland  a; 
very  short  order  [90,000  men  with  over  400  guns,  and  vet  have 
130,000  reserves  behind  to  garrison  the  forts  or  guard  communi- 
cations. Their  training,  discipline,  effectiveness,  and  extreme 
mobility  the  world  got  an  inklingof  on  the  road  to  Peking,  while 
Russia,   from  the  military  point  of  view,  has  done  little  but  show 
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the  inefficiency  of  her  departmental  services  and  their  inability 
to  solve  the  enormous  difficulties  of  transportation  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Japan.  .  .  .  To  Russia  the  absorption  of  Korea  is 
simply  the  next  and  most  obvious  step  in  her  imperial  march, 
the  necessary  connecting  link  between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivo- 
stok.    To  Japan  it  is  the  forerunner  of  her  own  extinction." 

The  Bangkok  linns  declares  that  the  cleverest  diplomatic 
move  in  the  entire  Chinese  muddle  was  the  "  calm  intimation  " 
from  Tokyo  that,  if  China  signed  the  Mancburian  treaty  with 
Russia,  Japan  would  require  an  equivalent.  The  Times  believes 
that  Russia  is  really  afraid  to  become  involved  with  Japan.  It 
quotes,  in  this  connection,  the  remark  of  Admiral  Alexieff,  the 
Russian  naval  commander  in  the  East:  "France  is  our  bank; 
America  is  governed  by  women  ;  Germany  is  too  slow ;  and 
England  is  finished."  And  what  about  Japan,  asked  the  listen- 
er.    "I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  Japan." 

The  new  journal,  Japan  and  America,  published  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  in  this  city,  publishes  a  long  analysis  of  Ja- 
pan's position  in  the  Far  East,  in  which  it  says 

"The  position  now  occupied  by  Japan  is  not  the  result  of  hap- 
py fortune,  nor  was  it  attained  without  great  labors  and  infinite 
patience.  The  little  empire  has  had  to  tight  hard  and  suffer 
much  for  everything  that  helps  to  make  it  the  most  advanced 
and  enlightened  country  of  the  East  and  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  passed  through  civil  strifes  far  more  ter- 
rible than  those  that  deluged  England  and  France  with  blood. 
It  welded  together  with  blood  and  iron  the  fragments  of  prov- 
inces and  principalities  that  had  striven  for  the  headship  and 
mastery,  and  shaped  itself,  alone  among  nations,  without  foreign 
aid,  into  an  harmonious  country,  in  which  all  local  jealousies 
were  merged  into  a  passionate  patriotism.  Enemies  from  with- 
out sought  its  conquest,  but  the  fleets  and  hopes  of  Mongol  and 
Tatar  were  wrecked  upon  its  free  shores.  To-day  it  stands  as 
the  only  great  country  in  history  that  has  not  been  conquered  or 
defeated." 

The  success  of  Japan  in  the  recent  war  with  China,  says  the 
writer,  was  in  the  highest  interests  of  civilization,  and  now  her 
necessity  and  privilege  point  to  a  position  on  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. The  Czar  does  not  need  Korea,  but  Japan  must  have  it. 
In  reply  to  recent  articles  in  several  Russian  papers  (the  Novosti 
and  Novoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Petersburg)  advocating  an  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  this  journal  says  : 

"The  Japanese  are  learning  Russian.  They  will  need  Rus- 
sian very  much  for  trading  purposes  in  the  near  future.  In  fact 
they  are  making  use  of  it  now  in  the  ports  of  Eastern  Asia.  Hut 
they  want  Russian  at  this  time  for  a  far  different  purpose.  It  is 
wise  to  know  the  ianguage  of  your  enemy,  no  less  than  the  lan- 
guage of  your  friend.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  pros- 
pect of  close  friendship  between  Japan  and  Russia  for  years  to 
come — not,  at  least,  until  Japan  has  fulfilled  her  own  destiny, 
and  expanded  her  empire  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia." 

The  Chronicle  (Kobe)  censures  the  Japanese  Government  for 
not  taking  proper  advantage  of  the  empire's  position  in  the 
world  of  trade.  The  completion  of  the  trans-Siberian  railroad, 
says  this  journal,  together  with  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  America,  and  the  linking  of  the  railways  with 
steamship  traffic  on  the  Pacific  which  is  now  in  progress,  will 
bring  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  East  into  a  connection  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized. 

"Here  Japan  will  have  her  opportunity.  Japan  lies  on  the 
high  road  between  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  East,  and  might 
well  form  a  distributing  or  storage  center  if  the  financial  depart- 
ment is  quick  to  seize  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Unfor- 
tunately there  seems  no  evidence  of  this  at  present,  for  the  cus- 
toms procedure  with  regard  to  drawbacks  offers  no  encouragement 
to  the  landing  of  dutiable  goods  in  Japan  for  market  purposes, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  that  Japan  might  be  a  cen- 
ter of  reexport  to  Siberia,  or  China,  or  anywhere  else  as  the  op- 
portunity served.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Japan, 
when  she  recovered  her  tariff  autonomy,  had  proceeded  to  aban- 
don many  of  the  existing  duties  and  to  reduce  others,  instead  of 


increasing  the  tariff  all  round,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
greatly  to  her  advantage.  The  country  in  such  case  would  more 
and  more  have  tended  to  become  a  great  emporium  for  trade — a 
center  of  distribution  for  both  South  and  North  China  that  would 
have  given  an  immense  impetus  to  her  manufacturing  industry 
as  well  as  her  general  commerce." 

Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  England,  makes  the 
following  statement  of  his  country's  policy  toward  China: 

"Japan  feels  that  she  knows  China's  needs  well  as  she  certain- 
ly knows  her  own.  She  beiieves  that  Chinese  unity  should  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  Manchu  system  of  government,  if  con- 
tinued, should  be  improved  by  such  radical,  but  discreet,  refor- 
mation as  would,  unlike  those  many  hurried  attempts  which 
have  in  past  time  done  more  harm  than  good,  bring  China  into 
touch  with  modern  life  and  with  the  world." 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Kobe  J  let  aid  says  : 

"Japan  alone,  with  China,  has  a  present  and  a  pressing  inter- 
est in  the  achievement  of  some  workable  basis  of  settlement, 
pacification,  and  reorganization.  The  failure  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  follow  this  up  as  their  primary  aim,  and  to  make 
it  known  among  the  Powers  as  their  first  desire,  is  not  reassuring 
to  the  country  at  large,  laboring,  as  it  is,  in  a  sea  of  financial 
difficulties  scarcely  less  easy  than  the  sea  of  political  difficulties 
upon  which  China  is  tossing.  The  apparent  indifference  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  the  prolongation  of  an  impossible  state 
of  affairs  in  China  goes  some  way  to  support  the  charge  that  is 
sometimes  urged  against  it — the  charge  that  it  is  influenced  by 
the  military  order  to  an  extent  that  is  not  creditable  and  cer- 
tainly far  from  desirable,  in  a  country  whose  first  interests  and 
first  cares  must  be  industrial  and  commercial,  if  they  are  any- 
thing at  all.  Japan  has  had  enough  bugle  music  to  last  her  for 
some  time  to  come.  What  she  wants  to  hear  now  is  the  music  of 
factory  looms  and  machinery  pulleys.  The  only  war  noises  that 
should  interrupt  these  are  such  as  may  attend  the  fair  defense 
of  her  incontestable  rights  in  Korea.  These,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  them,  all  impartial  critics  will  be  willing  to  bless  and  to 
rejoice  in.  But  further  dilatory  and  vainglorious  display  in 
China  can  only  be  reckoned  akin  to  the  criminal  and  contempti- 
ble display  of  the  gilded  bankrupt." 


ARE     THERE     STILL     SPANISH      PRISONERS      IN 
THE    PHILIPPINES? 

SOME  concern  is  felt  in  Spain  at  the  unknown  fate  of  many 
thousand  former  .Spanish  officers,  soldiers,  and  marines, 
wdio,  it  is  alleged,  are  either  prisoners  of  the  Filipino  insurgents, 
or  scattered  throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Epoca 
(Madrid) ,  while  not  placing  too  much  credence  in  this  report, 
considers  that  the  subject  deserves  attention,  and  quotes  a  con- 
temporary as  follows  : 

"  More  than  seven  thousand  families  in  Spain  are  ignorant  or 
the  fate  of  their  relatives,  children,  and  wives,  who  three  years 
ago  were  held  captives  by  the  Tagalos  in  the  Philippines.  Many 
must  have  died,  but  some  are  still  living,  or,  at  least,  it  is  stated 
that  they  were  living  a  year  ago,  if  we  may  believe  the  latest  and 
most  recent  advices  received  by  the  families  interested.  The 
ladies  of  the  Central  Junta,  or  committee,  lately  requested  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Senor  Sagasta,  an  audience,  but  he  declined  re- 
ceiving them  on  the  pretext  that  hi  many  official  duties  pre- 
vented .  they  obtained  a  similar  answer  from  the  president  of 
the  Congress  [House  of  Representatives].  Later,  they  again 
appealed  to  Senor  Sagasta,  beseeching  him  to  attend  to  then- 
urgent  supplications,  but  he  has  not  yet  deigned  to  acknowl- 
edge their  petition.  Of  the  11,000  Spanish  captives  of  the  Taga- 
los, only  4,000  soldiers,  women  and  children,  have  returned  to 
Spain,  namely,  those  liberated  by  the  Yankees,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  thousand  are  still  in  the  Philippines,  while  their  fam- 
ilies are  frantic,  and  powerless  to  know  the  fate  of  those  unfortu- 
nates. If  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Madrid  will  pay  no  attention 
to  the  matter,  the  unhappy  families  are  meditating,  through  a 
previous  arrangement  with  the  Filipinos,  to  send  over  two  com- 
missioners, chosen  from  the  relatives  of  the  captives,  who  shall 
endeavor  to  assemble  the  living,  and  gather  all  possible  data 
concerning   the   dead,    taking   pains   especially  to   go   over   the 
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ground  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject better,  they  intend  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  American 
Senate,  through  the  wife  of  Admiral  Dewey,  the  petition  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  mothers,  daughters,  wives,  and  sisters  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  In  this  memorial,  they  will  petition  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  sanction  and  assist,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  the  efforts  of  the  two  commissioners  in  the  insurg- 
ent camps." 

"We  are  inclined  to  think,"  says  the  fcpoca,  by  way  of  com- 
ment, "that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  these  statistics,  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  set  free  is  greater,  and  that  extremely 


Unci.E  Sam  :  "These  ....  Philippine   beggars.     I  thought   I   had  them 
well  under  foot." 

JOHN  Bull  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !    That's  just  what  I  thought  when  I  first  sent  my 
boys  to  South  Africa.     Now  look  at  me." 

—Atnsterdammer. 

few  now  remain  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  the  latter  hav- 
ing pretty  nearly  all  surrendered  to  the  Americans.  It  is  not 
possible  that  there  are  seven  thousand  prisoners,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  behooves  the  Spanish  Government,  through  its  consul  in 
Manila,  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  throw  light  on  the  question 
of  the  prisoners,  by  taking  a  census  of  those  who  fell  in  the  power 
of  the  insurgents,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  freed,  and  also 
ascertaining  who  have  died  and  who  remain  in  the  power  of  the 
Tagalos. " 

CANADA'S   PROGRESS  AND   HER   FOREIGN 

RELATIONS. 

THE  press  of  the  Dominion  is  devoting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  Canada's  industrial  and  commer- 
cial possibilities  and  how  these  are  affected  by  her  foreign  rela- 
tions. A  recently  issued  volume  entitled  "The  Progress  of 
Canada  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  J.  C.  Hopkins,  of  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  closes  with  the  following: 

"In  1800  Canada  appeared  as  a  tiny  population  of  pioneers 
scattered  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  a  hostile  nation  ;  envir- 
oned by  the  shadow  of  gloomy  forests  and  the  sound  of  savage 
life  ;  with  the  loneliness  of  a  vast  wilderness  away  to  the  farthest 
north  and  west.  The  past  was  painful,  the  present  was  only  re- 
lieved by  a  patriotic  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  Loyalists  and  by  the 
cheerful  hopefulness  characteristic  of  their  race  in  the  breasts  of 
the  French,  while  the  future  was  veiled  behind  dense  clouds  of 
evident  personal  privation  and  the  utter  absence  of  common 
popular  action.  In  1900  it  stands  as  a  united  people  of  between 
five  and  six  millions,  with  a  foundation,  well  and  truly  laid,  of 
great  transportation  enterprises,  of  a  common  fiscal  policy  and  a 


common  Canadian  sentiment.  It.  boasts  of  greatly  expanded 
trade  and  commerce,  a  growing  industrial  production,  increas- 
ing national  and  provincial  revenues,  a  wider  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  its  own  vast  resources,  a  steady  promotion  of  set- 
tlement, and  the  continuous  opening-up  of  new  regions  in  its 
seemingly  boundless  territories.  Above  all,  it  has  reached  out 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Dominion  into  a  practical  partnership 
with  other  countries  of  the  British  empire,  and  is  sharing  in  a 
greatness  and  power  which  the  wildest  dream  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalist  in  his  log  hut  in  the  forest  of  a  century  since  could 
never  have  pictured.  To  meet  this  apparent  destiny,  however, 
qualities  must  be  cultivated  such  as  those  possessed  by  the  set- 
tlers in  pioneer  days,  and  the  narrowness  of  a  superficial  and 
vainglorious  democracy  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  subservient 
faults  of  selfish  despotism.  If  the  people  of  Canada  cultivate  a 
strength  of  mind  which  eliminates  boasting,  a  loyalty  which 
avoids  spreadeagleism,  an  educational  system  which  reaches  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  trains  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  morals,  a  religious  feeling  which  avoids  bigotry  and  detests 
intolerance,  a  national  sentiment  which  is  not  racial  or  provin- 
cial, but  Canadian,  an  imperial  patriotism  which  widens  the 
public  horizon  and  strengthens  the  character  of  the  people  while 
it  elevates  the  politics  of  the  country,  that  future  seems  to  the 
finite  vision  to  be  reasonably  assured." 

In  commenting  on  this  work,  most  of  the  Canadian  journals 
point  out  that  the  Dominion  is  not  quite  yet  awake  to  its  great 
future.  American  enterprise  and  capital,  these  journals  com- 
plain, are  having  an  undue  share  of  the  good  things  which  na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  Canada.  In  the  matter  of  railroads, 
says  The  Telegram  (Toronto),  the  Dominion  seems  to  be  play- 
ing a  losing  game.  Our  great  lines  seem  to  be  surely  on  the 
way  to  absorption  by  the  American  syndicates.  Events  (Ot- 
tawa) refers  in  the  same  vein  to  the  working  of  Canadian  copper 
mines  by  American  enterprise.  Let  our  own  people,  it  says,  get 
every  cent  that  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  natural  resources  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  "reproach  will  no  longer  be  ours  that  we  are  greater 
in  undeveloped  resources  than  in  available  wealth.  So  long  as 
we  allow  strangers  to  carry  away  our  wealth  we  will  remain 
poor."  The  World  (Toronto)  refers  approvingly  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  The  Engineering  Magazine,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the  art  of  bridge 
design  and  construction.      The   World  says  further: 

"The  steel  of  which  a  bridge  is  made  represents  aDOut  half  of 
its  cost.  Steel  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  at  much  less 
cost  than  in  any  other  country.  In  Britain,  labor  is  so  much 
hampered  by  trade-unionism  that  it  is  admitted  by  one  of  the 
leaders  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  steel  in  the  United 
States  is  not  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  Britain.  The  same  condi- 
tions apply  to  Canada  as  well.  If  Canada  is  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  the  United  .States  in  foreign  markets,  it 
should  at  least  be  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  all  the  bridge 
work  within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
bridge  material  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country." 

This  journal  also  calls  for  increased  enterprise  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  The  Herald  (Montreal)  comments  jubilantly  on  the  first  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  pig-iron  to  Great  Britain  as  a  "great  occasion 
for  patriotic  rejoicing."  The  Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  strongly 
advocates  government  assistance  to  establish  shipbuilding  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  coast,  but  The  Witness  (Montreal)  sees  in  the 
protective  policy  of  the  United  States  the  cause  of  the  "disap- 
pearance from  the  ocean  of  the  American  merchant  marine," 
and  says : 

"The  United  States  has  money  to  throw  away  by  millions,  as 
it  proves  by  the  fraudulent  pension  system  which  it  maintains. 
Canada  would  do  better  to  husband  her  equally  rich  natural  re- 
sources, develop  them  more  economically,  and  spend  them  to 
better  advantage.  If  she  can  build  steel  ships  at  a  profit, 
which,  assuming  adequate  capital,  we  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not.  let  her  do  so;  but  let  us  be  done  with  robbing  poor 
Peter  to  pay  rich  Paul." 

Canadian  papers  are  still  touchy  on  the  subject  of  annexation 
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to  the  United  States.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  the 
United  States  will  defend  the  South  American  countries  from 
European  aggression,  says  The  Globe  (Toronto) ,  that  is  a  sound 
and  intelligent  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contingency  of 
an  attack  by  any  European  Power  on  Canada  is  not  one  that 
causes  any  deep  anxiety  : 

"To  speak  with  perfect  frankness,  the  only  disturbing  element 
on  this  continent  is  doubt  as  to  the  position  and  intentions  of 
the  United  States.  If  there  were  perfect  assurance  on  that 
point,  great  progress  might  be  made  in  the  beating  of  swords 
into  plowshares.  At  least  the  only  danger  would  be  a  pos- 
sible invasion  of  some  South  American  country  by  a  European 
Power,  and  it  would  greatly  simplify  American  policy  if  all  its 
plans  for  defense  were  concentrated  upon  that  point." 

No  inducement  will  secure  Canada  for  the  American  Union,  de- 
clares the  Patrie  (Montreal),  the  chief  organ  of  French  thought 
in  the  Dominion.  "We  are  neither  to  be  sold  or  rented."  The 
Montreal  correspondent  of  the  Hamburg  Correspondent,  how- 
ever, believes  that  Great  Britain's  hold  on  the  Dominion  is  very 
slight.  A  large  proportion  of  Canadians,  this  writer  declares, 
would  be  quite  willing  to  come  over  to  the  United  States.  He 
says : 

"On  the  day  when  hostilities  break  out  between  England  and 
the  United  States  Canada  will  be  lost  to  the  empire  forever,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Canadians 
would  welcome  the  change.  There  certainly  has  been  much  talk 
of  colonial  enthusiasm  for  the  empire  since  the  South  African 
war  began.  A  portion  of  the  Canadian  press  has  made  this  its 
specialty  and  English  journals  have  quoted  the  loyal  utterances 
with  much  gusto.  But  it  is  all  humbug,  and  the  majority  of 
Canadians  will  have  none  of  it.  Economic  advantages  is  what 
they  desire,  and  many  are  convinced  that  they  would  be  much 
better  off  as  a  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London) ,  however,  pooh-poohs  the  idea 
of  any  considerable  annexation  sentiment  in  Canada.     It  says : 

"It  would  be  an  insult  to  Canadian  intelligence  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  Empire  Loyalists  to  imagine  that  the  republic 
will  either  coerce  or  cajole  the  Canadians  to  surrender  their 
birthright.  Canada  would  lose  much  and  gain  little  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  United  States.     That  is  better  understood  in  Ottawa 


THE  KK«  [1        I    VN    INVAS 

JOHNNY  CaNU<  K:  "Fire  away,  Uncle  Sam!     lean  stand  any  amount  o£ 
this  kind  of  thing  !     It's  capital !  " 

— Daily  Witness  (Montreal). 

than  in  London.  The  bitterness  of  some  Americans  when  they 
discuss  the  Canadian  question  is  easy  to  understand.  What  they 
could  not  do  by  force  of  arms  ninety  years  ago  they  have  failed 
to  accomplish  by  fiscal  expedients  in  later  times,  and  all  they 
have  achieved  has  been  their  own  discomfiture." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SHOULD  THE  JAPANESE  BE  EXCLUDED? 

T  N  view  of  the  early  expiration  (May  5,  1902)  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
*  elusion  law,  a  writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris)  de- 
clares that  Americans  should  be  especially  careful  how  they  in- 
clude Japanese  in  any  exclusion  law  of  the  future.  Referring  to 
the  large  increase  in  Japanese  immigration  and  the  sentiment  in 
California  for  the  barring  out  of  all  Asiatic  peoples,  this  writer 
(M.  Marcel  Dumorel)  says: 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten— and  Japan  does  not  forget — that 
the  Mikado's  empire  owes  to  America  its  emergence  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  held  it  for  cen- 
turies. The  first  treaty  opening  its  ports  to  foreigners  was  made 
with  the  United  States.  Since  that  date  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reach  the  level  of  the  civilized  nations. 
While  this  hurried  national  education  was  progressing,  the 
great  American  empire  was  regarded  by  little  Japan  as  an  elder 
brother.  America  furnished  nearly  all  the  school-teachers  of 
Japan,  and  many  young  Japanese  every  year  perfected  their 
education  at  American  colleges,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  welcome  which  drew  still  closer  the  bonds  which  united  the 
two  nations."  - 

The  people  of  Japan,  continues  this  writer,  have  learned  with 
surprise  and  pain  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  excluding  them 
from  the  United  States  simply  on  account  of  their  color.  If  the 
proposed  law  were  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers, doubtless  the  Government  of  that  nation  would  acquiesce  in 
its  reasonableness,  as  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  "too  well 
versed  in  political  and  social  economy  not  to  understand  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  the  competition  of  white  labor  with  that  of  dif- 
ferently conditioned  races." 

"But  a  law  which  should  commit  the  wrong  of  excluding  Jap- 
anese of  every  condition  from  American  soil  on  the  simple  ground 
that  they  are  Japanese,  would  wound  them  hardly  less  sensibly 
than  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Japanese  have  never  been  other 
than  Japanese  and  of  the  yellow  race.  Their  ethnical  relations 
are  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago.  No  plausible  reason  makes 
it  clear  to  them  why  Americans  should  deny  its  friends  of  yester- 
day on  the  simple  ground  that  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  of  the 
yellow  race.  It  would  be  an  error  of  diplomacy  to  wound  their 
national  pride  by  a  proscription  of  their  race." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


What  Became  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Pompeji? — 

Max  Nordau  raises  an  interesting  question  concerning  Pompeii. 
He  writes  as  follows  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  : 

"  One  thing  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  Here  was  a  flour- 
ishing city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  evidently 
were  well-to-do.  A  few  hundreds,  at  most,  lost  their  lives  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city  ;  the  rest  escaped.  The  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius continued  only  a  few  days,  after  which  the  district  returned 
to  its  usual  placid  condition.  In  many  places  the  deposit  of  ashes 
and  lava  was  only  a  yard  thick,  and  it  was  not  more  than  three 
yards  thick  at  any  point  yet  excavated. 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  these  30,000  homeless  persons  showed 
no  desire  to  return  to  their  beautiful  houses,  so  well  built  that 
they  are  standing  to  this  day,  and  which  could  have  been  re- 
stored, at  the  time,  with  very  little  labor?  Why  did  they  not 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  regain  their  valuable  property  in 
land  and  buildings,  furniture,  bronze,  marble,  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels?  Did  the  men  of  that  time  have  so  little  love  of  home 
that  they  could  leave  it  without  a  backward  glance  at  the  first 
unpleasantness?  Were  the  Pompeiians  so  rich  that  the  loss  of 
their  perfectly  appointed  homes  appeared  trivial  to  them,  so  that 
they  preferred  settling  elsewhere  to  restoring  their  city?  Or  did 
superstition  prevent  the  attempt? 

"This  indifferent  renunciation  of  their  patrimony  by  a  whole 
cityful  is  to  me  an  insoluble  enigma  which  forces  itself  the  more 
strongly  upon  my  attention  now  as  I  walk  along  the  finely 
paved  streets  between  houses  which  need  only  new  roofs  to  make 
them  again  habitable." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

Our  President. 

By  Arthur  Gun  ek man. 

Hush  1  Hush  !  he  sleeps.  Let  bitterness  have  end. 
With  voiceless  grief  that  speaks  in  clasping  hand 
And  heart-born  look,  that  true  hearts  under- 
stand, 

In  silence  mourn  our  Hero  and  our  Friend. 

Our  Well-belov'd,  who  loved  the  most  of  all — 
Our  Man  of  cleanly  life  and  gentle  deed, 
Whose  every  day  was  full  of  kindly  heed 

For    those   he     dealt   with,    were   they    great    or 
small— 

Who    learned    from    all,   who    held   our    weal   in 

thought 
And  grew  in  strength  and  wisdom  as  he  wrought  — 
Whose  heart  had  naught  of  malice  nor  of  pride — 
Who  lived  as  Lincoln  lived— hath   died  as  Lincoln 

died. 

Cease!  Cease  awhile,  ye  myriad  leaping  fires 
And  busy  wheels  in  every  clanging  mill 

That  lifts  in  sad  appeal  its  grimy  spires  ! 
A  heart  that  gloried  in  you  now  is  still. 

And,  star-bright  flag  that  thrills  above  the  waves 
And  glads  our  arching  sky  from  shore  to  slim  e, 

Droop!  Sadly  droop  along  the  shadbwed  staves 
For  One  who  gave  you  glory  is  no  mote. 

The  great  guns  boom  in  tones  of  sullen  grief, 
The  murmuring  streets  are  hung  in    heavy  pall. 

A  silent  Nation  mourns  a  noble  Chief  ; 
His  People  mourn  for  him  who  loved  them  all. 

— New  York  Ttmes. 


"  Death  Has  Crowned  Him  as  a  Martyr." 
.By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

In  the  midst  of  sunny  waters.  In  !  the  mighty  Ship 
of  State 

Staggers,   bruised   and    lorn    ami    wounded    by    a 
derelict  of  fate, 

One  that  drifted  from  its  moorings,  in  the  Anchor- 
age of  hale. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Cash  for  your  Real  Estate 


No    Matter    Where    It    Is 


SEND  description  and  cash  price  of  your  property,  and  I  will  outline,  free  of 
charge,  a  complete,  practical  plan  for  quickly  finding  a  cash  buyer.     I  will 
also  send,  free,  my  handsome  illustrated  booklet   whirl,  explains  my  meth- 
ods in  detail,  and   a  sample  copy  of  Oktkandkk's  Monthly,  a   Unique  journal  of 
\  rare  interest  to  t  hose  who  desire  to  sell  or  buy  real  estate.    Be  sure  to 

ascription    ami  price,  as  the  booklet  goes  only  with   the  plan,  and  THE  PI.an   MUST 
."JECKBHAKII.Y  UK  BASED  UPON  THE  CHARACTER,  VALUE.  AND  LOCATION  OF  1  UK.  PROPER1  V 

i     It  does  not  matter  whether  your  property  is  worth  000,  or  in  what 

I  state  or  territory  ii  is  located,  or  whether  it  is  a  farm,  residence,  business,  timber, 
/  mineral  or  other  property  :  [  can  outline  a  plan  to  convert  it  Into  cash. 

/  If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property  in  any  part  of  the  country  write  o, 
me  about  it.  I  either  have  or  can  secure  vour  Ideal,  I  am  a  specialist  in  lo 
range  sales.  I  can  bring  cash  buyers  and  sellers  together,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
they  may  be.  I  am  a  specialist  in  real  estate  advertising.  I  know  just  where, 
W.  M.  Osihamjbu  when  and  how  to  advertise  any  kind  of  a  property.  I  am  spending  more  money 
for  general  advertising  than  any  other  real  estate  man  in  the  country.  I  am  in 
touch  with  more  prospective  buyers  than  any  other  man.  I  can  surely  be  of  great  service  to  you  if 
you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  You  certainly  want  the  advice  of  one  who  has  bad  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  doing  just  what  you  want  to  do.  And  the  advice  costs  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Give  lull 
particulars  and  save  time. 


A  DmiRAHLR  SUMMER 
1101 1  1    i\  maim:. 


The  location  of  thfa  hotel  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
scenery  in  plctureaqne,  combin- 
ing the  attractions  of  mountain. 
lake  and  forest.  Ona  clearday, 
Portland  harbor  can  he  Keen, 
while  to  the  North  are  the  White 
Mountains,  with  Ml.  Washing 
ton  towering  over  all.  There 
are  several  lakes  nearby,  winch 
furnish  good  boating  and  lish- 
ing.  The  hotel  hasten  acres  of 
ground  surrounding  it,  and  has 
twenty-five  rooms,  w.th  a  ca- 
pacity ol  about  10  guests.  The 
halls  and  dining-room  have 
hard-wood  floors.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  porch  room. 

The  hotel  does  a  business  of 
about  $400  a  week  during  the 
busy  season,  and  has  always 
been  run  at  a  good  profit.  The 
present  owner  desires  to  retire 
from  business,  and  the  house  is 
offered  for  sale  (furnished),  at 
$7,000—32,000  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  I  have  other  hotels  to 
offer.  Send  for  list  and  par- 
ticulars. 


WKNT    VIRGINIA    COAL 

1   i\i> 

I  hav  several  excellent  coal 
properties.  One  of  them  is  in 
Lincoln  County,  West  Virginia, 
and  consists  of  a  tract  of  440 
acres.  There  is  one  ten- foot 
vein  and  several  smaller  veins. 
Railroad  runs  through  the  pro- 
perty. Price,  814,100.  Write 
for  particulars. 


A  \  \  1.1   \  m.r.  fakm  AMD  COAL  I'ltOF 
HIlTA    IV   M  tltiiit   COUNTY,    ICC. 


Tins  ),,  operty  comprises  about  Uu acre*,  an  unaer 

cultivation,   including  a   line  orchard   01   aboul    19 

acres.      The    house    is  20  X  32.  tWO    stories,  with    a    I'. 

story  wing  20  x  30,  ami  ban  11  rooms  and  a  good  cel- 
lar. The  barn,  which  was  rebuilt  last  spring,  tins 
room  lor  7  head  of  horses  ami  8  COWS,  with  a  loft 
capacity  of  16  tons  loose  bay.  Besides  the  barn  there 
are  a  hog  shed.  K  x  20  ;  buggy  shed.  20  x  30  ;  granary 
ami  wagon  shell.  28  x  211  ;  poult  i  y  house.  12  x  is,  and 
coul  bouse,  It  x  IX  ;  850  rods  of  board  and  wire  fence 
and  .2  wells 

There  is  a  solid  six-foot  vein  of  coal  underlying 
this  entire  property,  which  could  be  developed  at  a 
handsome  profit. 

The  railroad  station,  post-office, church  and  school 
are  all  within  1-3  of  a  mile  from  this  propei  t  v. 

Owner  desires  to  sell  on  account  of  poor  health, 
and  will  let  it  go  at  the  very  low  price  of  $8,000. 

l  have  a  number  of  other  desirable  properties  in 
Illinois.  Tell  me  what  kind  and  locahlv  you  would 
ike. 


A  VKIll 


IH'slli  1  It  I    r      IMP  Ml     | 
KiSTOV    l»A. 


Only  ten  minutes  by  trolley  from  the  railroad 
station,  located  ill  the  best  section  of  College  Hill. 
Lot  55  x  14:!  feet.  Ten  rooms,  spacious  porch,  fur- 
nace heat,  fine  shade,  and  rustic  summer-house  on 
lawn.  Two  open  fireplaces,  all  modern  conveni- 
ences. The  view  of  the  river  and  hill  from  this 
house  is  particularly  One.  Price  $6,300  ;  $3  000  cash, 
ha  la  nee  first  mortgage.   Write  for  fuller  description 


A    I'l.OI  ItlMIIM.    I'll!   I 

TKY    I   \  It  >■    l\   CAIRO, 

A.    V. 


Two  acres  ol  land,  nearly 
square,  with  a  comfortable  B 
room    residence,    one    poultry 

house  inn  x  16,  another  1!)  x  he 
'.lie  Incubator  bouse  and  reed 

room  12  x  16,  This  farm  is  lo- 
Cated  in  'he   heart  of  the  sum- 

Drt    section    ol    tie     I  at 

skills. teli  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River,  and  one  mile  torn  the 
railroad  station.  'lie-  stock 
comprises  250  breeding  birds 
(thoroughbred  White  Wyan- 
dottes)  and  the  average  yield  of 
eggs  is  150  per  hen  per  year. 
li  is  in  the  vol  v  best  of 
condition.  The  eggs  sell  regu- 
larly at  8'  25  per  setting,  netting 
a  handsome  profit  on  the  year's 

business.  Trie  owner,  a  prac- 
tising physician,  lost  his  health 
some  years  ago  and  was  obliged 

to  give  up  his  practice.  Having 
regained  his  health,  he  desires 
to  resume  active  duty,  and  to 
this  end  he  will  dispose  of  the 
propertv  at  the  very  low  price 
of  (1,660.  Anyone  desiring  a 
comfortable  home  and  a  lucra- 
tive and  pleasant  business  will 
do  well  to  look  into  this  prop- 
erty. 


AB     K*«;CISH     WACXCT 
KAACH. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia, I  have  a  17-acre  tract  of 
rich  land  on  which  there  are 
400  English  walnut  tree*.  300 
prune  trees,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  trees  bearing  a  great 
variety  of  choice  fruits.  Inex- 
pensive but  good  buildings. 
One-half  mile  from  railroad 
station  and  post-office.  Price, 
$4,500 — easy  terms. 


W.  M.  0STHANDER 


1419   North   American  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


See  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  numerous  other  properties  in  my  larpp  advertisements  in  the 
September  numbers  of  Munsey's,  McClure's,  Frank  Leslie's,  Everybody's.  World's  Work.  Harper's. 
Cosmopolitan,  Success,  Pearson's,  Current  Literature.  Outlook.  Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Collier's  Weekly,  and  other  nigh-class  publications. 
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On  the  deck  our  noble  Pilot,  in  the  glory  of  his 

prime, 
Lies  in    wo-impelling    silence,    dead     before     his 

hour  or  time, 
Victim  of  a  mind  self-centred,  a  godless  fool  of 

crime. 

One  of  earth's  dissension-breeders,  one  of  Hate's 

unreasoning  tools, 
In  the  annals  of  the  ages,  when   the  world's  hot 

anger  cools, 
He  who   sought   for  Crime's  distinction  shall   be 

known  as  Chief  of  Fools. 

In  the  annals  of  the  ages,  he  who  had  no  thought 

of  fame 
(Keeping   on    the    path   of_  duty,    caring    not    for 

praise  or  blame), 
Close  beside  the  deathless  Lincoln,  writ  in  light, 

will  shine  his  name. 

Youth  proclaimed  him  as  a  hero  ;  Time,  a  states- 
man ;  Love,  a  man. 

Death  has  crowned  him  as  a  martyr,  so  from  goal 
to  goal  he  ran, 

Knowing  all  the  sum  of  glory  that  a  human  life 
may  span. 

He  has  raised  the  lover's  standard,  by  his  loyalty 

and  faith. 
He  has  shown  how  virile  manhood  may  keep  free 

from  scandal's  breath. 
He  has  gazed,  with  trust  unshaken,  in  the  awful 

eyes  of  death. 

In  the  mighty  march  of  progress  he  has  sought  to 
do  his  best. 

Let  his  enemies  be  silent,  as  we  lay  him  down  to 
rest, 

And  may  God  assuage  the  anguish  of  one  suffer- 
ing woman's  breast. 

— Neiv  York  Journal. 


Unguarded  Gates. 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Ai.drich. 

[This  poem,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
April,  1892,  has  been  quoted  by  the  press  as  being 
apropos  of  the  national  sorrow.] 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
Named  of  the  four  winds— North,  South,  East  and 

West  ; 
Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 
Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold. 
Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow, 
Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 
The  Arab's  date  palm  and  the  Xorseman's  pine 
A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone. 
Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo  !  throughout  the  year 
The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 
A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds, 
With  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 
But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free  ! 
Here  it  is  written,  Toil  shall  have  its  wage, 
And  Honor  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 
Stands  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 
Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed, 
And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 
Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
And  through  them  press  a  wild,  a  motley  throng- 
Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes, 
Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 
Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt  and  Slav, 
Flying  the  Old  World's  poverty  and  scorn  ; 
These   bringing   with   them    unknown    gods   and 

rites, 
Those  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 
In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these, 
Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air, 
Voices  that  once  the  Tower  of  Babel  knew  ! 
O  Liberty,  White  Goddess  !  is  it  well 
To  leave  the  gate  unguarded  ?    On  thy  breast 


For  Impaired  Vitality 

Take    Horsford'a    Acid    Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  hall  a  glass  of  water,  when  ex- 
hausted, depressed  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry  or 
insomnia,  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life 
and  vigor. 


Doing  More  Than  is  Expected 

of  you,  and  doing  it  better,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success.  When  speaking  of  The  Prudential's  pro- 
tection of  its  policy-holders'  interests,  this  state- 
ment applies  with  particular  force.  The  best  in 
Life  Insurance  at  moderate  cost. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Policies. 


For$ 

Name 

Address  — 
Occuvation- 


Age-- 


Dept.  R 


r 
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Smoking  a 
Pipe 


1 


PLASTIGMATf  6.8 


I 

I 

L 


should  be  a  question  of  health,  as  well  as  of 
enjoyment.  The  Pipe  that  Has  Made  Pipe 
Smoking  Healthful  is  the 

SIPHON    PIPE 

The  danger  from  nicotine  poisoning  is 
thoroughly  eliminated.  Bowl  and  tobacco 
are  always  dry.  affording  a  cool,  clean,  whole- 
some smoke.  No  bitter,  stinging-  taste.  No 
"old  pipe"  odor.  Cleaned  easily.  Can  be 
cleaned  while  smoking.  Blowing  through  tie 
stem  does  it. 

Made  of  French  Brier,  with  Aluminum 
Siphon  and  American  Amber,  Horn  or  Rubber 
Stem.     A  handsome  pipe  in  every  way. 

81.00  by   mail.      Mpney  cheerfully  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory. 

If  in  doubt,  write,  for  booklet. 

THE   SIPHON   TOBACCO   PIPE   CO., 

Room  556  D,  II  Broadway,  New  York 


I 
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R.vibber    Heels 
Sold  by  Mail 

WALK  ON  AIR  AND  SAVE 
your  NERVES  by  wearing 

The'Venus"  Rubber  Heel 

on    your    walking   shoes. 

Physicians  recommend  them  for  the  benefit  they  are  to 
health,  by  diminishing  the  jar  of  walking,  making  it  easier 
and  thereby  preventing  the  wear  on  the  nerves.  For  men 
and  women. 

Absolutely  the  best  rubber  is  used  in  the  Venus  heel. 
It  has  small  nail  holes  and  pneumatic  effects  and  will  not 
slip  nor  take  dirt.  This  heel  enables  your  cobbler  to  make 
the  joint  with  shoe  perfect  and  almost  invisible. 

Sold  by  Mail.     35  cents  the  p  ir  ;    3  pair  $1. 

Send  the  size  a  tracing  of  the  shoe-heel)  and  the  price, 
and  we  will  forward,  postpaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  William  H.  Wiley  ®  Son  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Perfect 
PHoto  Lens 


The  latest  product  of  the  optician's  skill. 
No  shutter  too  fast  for  it.  No  day  too  dark. 
No  detail  too  fine.     No  subject  too  difficult. 


Bausch  4  Lomb 
Optical  Co. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 
New  York 
Chicago 


are  the  originators  and  makers.  It  can  be 
had  on  any  make  of  camera.  It  will  fit 
any  camera  now  provided  with  a  lens  and 
will  increase  the  pleasure  and  quality  of 
your  photography  immensely. 

SPECIMENS    OF   PICTURES    MADE   WITH 
PLAST1GMAT  1-6.8    MAILED    FREE. 


Artistic  Homes  p\s>6o0k8 


Of  800  low-cost  house*,  tf  I 
sent,  postpaid,        <$! 
THB 

"COTTAGE-BUILOER" 

Issued  Monthly. 
per  year  »r  *  I   .'»*> 
with  new  tiOS-pnire 

H011L    Sample  copy,  lib 

WIIKN  ORDERING 

It  Is  best  to  Bend  a  rony;li 
fketch  of  the  kind  of  I  u  d- 
inp  wanted  with  pn-bultle 
cost,  etc. 

HERBERT  C.  CHIVERS  (w*gJS*i)  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$1 
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New  Sviits  and 
Cloaks  for  Fall 


T1 


'HE  lady  who  wishes  to 
dress  well  at  moderate 
cost  should  write  for 
our  new  Kail  and  Winter 
Catalogue,  together  with 
samples  of  materials  from 
which  we  make  our  gar- 
ments. They  are  now 
readv,  and  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Our  prices  are 
the  lowest  you  have  ever 
known.  You  take  no  risk 
in  purchasing  from  us,  be- 
cause you  may  send  back 
any  garment  you  do  not  like 
and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  We  keep  no  ready- 
made  stock,  but  makeevery- 
thing  especially  to  order. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 
New  Cloth  Gowns, 
/         ]fl^  $8  up. 

'*    4*  Hk^       Jaunty  Cloth 

Costumes, 

$15  up. 
Lined  throughout 
witli    fine     quality 
taffeta  silk. 
Suits    of    Wide   Welt  Corduroy,   $20  up. 
The   latest   material  —  with   the  soft  lustre  of   silk 
velvet,    and    of    splendid  wearing  qualities. 

Separate  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  and  Golf  Suits  and  Skirts, 

Suits  $8  up.     Skirts,  $5  up. 

Long;  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up.    Jaunty  Short 

Jackets,  $7  up. 

We  fay  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 


Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurls  of  fate, 
Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  the  hand  of  steel 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 
And  trampled  in  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vanda'  trampled  Rome, 
And  where  the  temples  of  the  Caesars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 


0 


The  Catalogue  and  samples  will  be  sent  free  by 
return  mail.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish 
samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  121   West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


We  want  to  send 
you  our  booklet 

"Sixty  Ways  to 
Cook  Macaroni" 

Mrs.  Rorer  wrote  it. 
Your  name  and 
your  grocer's  will 
get  it  for  you. 

THE  MABVELLI  COMPANY 


109  W. Lamed  St. 


Detroi!  Mich. 


SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 


THt 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  tfo  It. 

"»0«t  $2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  ^nrnace  St..  Ecchettcr,  N.7. 


Money   refunded 
if  not  satisfuo 
tory.      Wriie 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


DIAMOND  SCREW  STUD 

Price,  85  cents 

has  all  the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of 
a  genuine  diamond.  Difference 
could  only  be  distinguished  by  an 
expert.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO., 

150  Nassau   St.,  Dept.  7,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


England's  Tribute. 
America,  Sf.ptembek  14,  1901. 
Once  at  the  black  gate  of  our  wo  you  stood, 

And  watched  with  us  the  watching  that  devours. 
Bone  of  our  bone,  blood  of  our  very  blood, 
Your  grief  is  ours. 

London  Outlook. 


At  the  Zoo. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  sky  is  gray  with  rain  that  will  not  fall, 
The  clayey  paths  are  oozing  ghostly  mist. 

Reeking  with  sadness  immemorial, 
The  gray  earth  saps  the  courage  to  exist. 

Poor  tropic  creatures,  penned  in  northern  land, 
I,  too,  desire  the  sun  and  am  a  slave. 

My  heart  is  with  you.  and  I  understand 
The  lion  turning  in  his  living  grave. 

— In  September  Lippincott. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  Akrica. 

September  10. — Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report 
shows  important  gains  for  British  forces. 

September  n.— Small  British  successes  are  re- 
ported in  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony. 

September  12. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  sur- 
render of  one  of  President  Krugcr's  sons  to 
the  British;  in  Lord  Methuen's  fight  with 
General  De  la  Key  in  the  Great  Maries  Val- 
ley, the  British  lost  twenty-five  killed. 

September  14. — A  British  transport  lands  969 
Boer  prisoners  at  Bermuda  ;  on  the  voyage 
from  the  Cape  twenty-three  died. 

South  America. 

September  9. — The  report  of  an  attack  on  Rio 
Hacha  causes  inhabitants  of  Panama  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  Venezuelan 
consul. 

September  10. — The  Machias  returns  to  Colon, 
having  found  all  things  quiet  at  Boca  del 
Toro.  The  United  States  consul  announces 
his  intention  to  permit  no  interruption  in  the 
traffic  on  the  isthmus. 

September  11.— Hostile  expeditions  of  Venezue- 
lans and  Colombians  are  converging  on  Rio 
Hacha,  in  Colombia,  where  a  battle  is  im- 
minent; martial  law  prevails  at  Colon,  where 
an  attack  on  the  town  by  rebels  is  expected. 

September  14.— The  Ecuadorian  Government 
denies  that  they  are  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Colombia  ;  it  announces  that  it  would 
be  neutral  in  the  event  of  war  between 
neighboring  republics. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
September     9. — Chili's    Congress  approves    the 
nomination    of   two    delegates   to   the    Pan- 
American  Congress. 


TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Leai  11  at  borne  to  earn  mo  tie;  at  borne,  or  in  l'£j 
a  good  salaried  position,  making  desigua  for  [ 
arpets,  wall    paper,  book 


wall   paper,  book 

ments,   menus ,  dress    goods   and    d 

china  and  pottery.     Writu   tor  tree   circular 

'•Ornamental  Design*" containing  students'  work. 

Intern uiionnl    Correspondence;    schools, 

Box  i-U*J  Srranton,  l'a. 


T5he 


PIANOLA 


A.N  INSTRUMENT  BY  MEANS  Of    WHICH 
ANY  ONE  CAN  PLAY  THE  PIANO 


Playinjr  Grand  Piano  with  the  aid  of  the  1'ianola 

With  the  aid  of  the  Pianola  you  can  play 
upon  your  piano  any  selection  ever  com- 
posed for  it. 

No  practice  is  required. 

No  technical  execution  is  necessary'.  This 
part  is  performed  by  the  Pianola.  All  your 
time  can  be  given  to  "expression."  This 
the  instrument  leaves  entirely  within  your 
control,  and  you  are  therefore  free  to  give 
full  display  to  your  own  individuality  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  selection  being  played. 

You  are  invited  to  hear  the  Pianola. 
A  call  need  not  imply  a  purchase. 

If  unable  to  call,  send  for  catalogue  E,  and  we  will 
advise  you  where  the  Pianola  can  be  seen  in  your 
vicinity. 

Price  $250. 

May  be  purchased  by  moderate  monthly  payments. 

THE   AEOLIAN    CO.. 

18  West  23d  St..  New  York 

500  Fultorv  St.,  Brooklyn 

124  East  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


Decorate    your    Home 

Thesereproductions  are  made 
I   of  Papier  Mache,  which  takes 
a  more  artistic  finish 
than   either    iron    or 
plaster.    Being  extre- 
mely light  in  weight 
they  can  be  held  in  place  with 
a  small  tack.    Just  the  thing- 
for  cozy  corners,  dcus,  hills,  etc. 

ARMOR,  antique  or  bright  J  1 
iron  finish.  Size,  44x24  J- 
in.,  wt.  3  lbs.    Ex.  paid.. 

For  other  rtesipnsof  Armor.  Ind- 
ian Headd,  Busls  etc.. at  50c  t.>  110, 
sec  our  ado.  in  other  magazine*. 

Tf  Tour  dealer  has  none  in  Rock  sen  1  us  t.j 

i  wt  will  see  that  Jou  arc  St.!  ; 
Writef.T  "Artistic  Decorations."  ft  booklet 
Bent     free  —  shows      vomit    other    piece*. 
Reference,   First    National    liauk,    Milwaukee. 

HllrvaDte  Patter      Mache  Works,  WO  East  Hater  Street,  Milwaukee.  Ms 


I  Print 

My  Own 

Cards 
Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


Card  Press  S5 

Larger,    •>».»> 

Mom->  Bai  er,  maker, 

setting 
rules  sent,    w  ril 

paper,  »c.to  reel 

TIIK  l'HK«(0.. 

Mi  rliltn.  (  van. 
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PRICES  $5  TO  $12,   EXPRESS  OR  FREIGHT  PREPAID- 


Racine 


Cabinet 


For  Turkish 


Baths 


nHE  RacineCabinetis  a  strong 
double-walled  room,  rubber- 
coated  inside  and  outside 
and  titted  with  a  door. 
When    ready   for    use,   the 

walls  are  rigid,  yet  by  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  second 
into  a  6-inch  space. 

A  patent  alcohol  stove  heats  the 
cabinet  to  150  degrees  in  three  min- 
utes. For  a  vapor  bath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaporizer.  For  med- 
icated baths,  put  the  proper  drugs  in 
the  water.  We  send  35  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Racine  cabinet  places  in  your 
home  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  Turk- 
ish bath  rooms.  Not  an  essential 
feature  is  lacking.  You  save  breath- 
ing hot  air,  save  the  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  time  and  expense. 
The  cost  is  but  3  cents  per  bath. 

For  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  diseases,  no  other  treatment 
can  approach  it.  The  hot-air  bath 
forces  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pores  at 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
bath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness,  complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh- 
ing, invigorating  effects  of  the  bath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensations  possible. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 

The  Racine  Cabinet  is  guaranteed  to 
be  the  best  one  on  the  market.  Not  in 
any  way  similar  to  the  worthless  affairs 
now  advertised  for  this  purpose.  We 
sell  on  approval,  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  it  Dot  satisfactory.  Sold  direct 
to  users  at  from  gs  to  812,  express  or 
f  reltrt  t  prepaid  ;  alcohol  stove,  vapor- 
izer and  face  steaming  attachment  in- 
cluded. Send  today  for  handsome  illus- 
trated catalogue,  and  order  from  that. 

Racine  bath  cabinet  Co., 

BOX  X,  RACINE,  WIS. 

New  York  Exhibit,  67-69  Park  Place. 


SI 


00    Per  Section 

1 —  (Without  Doors) 
ami  upward,  according  to  style  and  1 
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September  10.— The  Sultan  settles  one  of  the 
French  claims,  and  it  is  believed  that  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Turkey  and  France 
will  soon  be  resumed. 

September  11. — The  British  Association  of  scien- 
tists commences  its  annual  meeting  in  Glas- 
gow. 

September  12. — The  European  powers  in  a  joint 
note  to  Morocco  support  the  demand  of 
Spain  for  the  release  of  Christian  captives. 

September  15. —  Owing  to  the  death  of  President 
McKinley.  extraordinary  precautions  are  be- 
ing taken  by  the  French  authorities  to  pro- 
tect the  Czar  during  his  visit  to  France. 
The  royal  yacht  Ophir,  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  on  txard,  ar- 
rive and  anchor  a  little  below  Quebec. 

Domestic. 

Thk  President's  Assassination. 

September  y.  — The  President's  condition  shows 
a  steady  improvement,  and  the  doctors  have 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

September  10.— President  McKinley's  doctors 
announce  that  he  is  practically  out  of  danger, 
unless  unfavorable  complications  set  in ; 
Vice-President  Roosevelt,  Senator  Hanna, 
and  Judge  Day  start  for  their  homes. 

Emma  Goldman  and  other  Anarchists  are  ar- 
rested in  Chicago. 

September  12.— The  President  has  a  relapse  and 
his  condition  causes  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion. 

September  13.— John  Most,  the  Xew  York  An- 
archist, is  arrested. 

September  14. — The  President  dies  early  in  the 
morning  at  the  Mil  burn  House. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  before  Judge  John  R.  Hazel  in 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Roosevelt  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  continue  President  McKinley's  policy 
unbroken,  and  expresses  his  wish  that  the 
present  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  re- 
main in  office. 

Arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  President 
McKinley  are  being  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  in  Buffalo. 
September  15. — The  President's  body  lies  in 
state  in  the  City  Hall,  and  is  viewed  by 
nearly  100,000  people. 

Othkk  Domestic  News. 

September  12. — The  Schley  court  of  inquiry 
holds  its  first  session  at  Washington  Navy- 
vard. 

September  13. — The  Peary  Arctic  steamer  Erik 
arrives  at  North  Sidney,  Cape  Breton,  bring- 
ing news  from  Lieutenant  Peary  that  he  had 
rounded  the  Arctic  archipelago  and  reached 
the  most  northern  known  land. 

September  14.— President  Shaffer  signs  an  agree- 
ment at  New  York  -with  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  strike  is  declared  ended. 
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Readers  of  The  Literary 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

The  Stone  System  requires  only  a  few  minutes  a 
day,  in  your  own  room,  before  retiring;,  with  no  ap- 
paratus whatever.  Your  Individual  condition  care- 
fully considered,  and  mild,  medium,  or  vigorous  I 
exercise  prescribed,  exactly  as  your  particular  re- 
quirements and  mode  of  living  demand.  Intelligent 
exercise  will  cure  or  prevent  most  of  the  ills  to  which  ' 
the  Hesh  is  heir.  ,       ,  ,     . 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stone.  Director  of  Athletics 
of  The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Cul-  | 
ture,  has  been  director  of  Athletics  of  Columbia 
College  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Association,  ana 
is  at  present  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
At  the  age  of  50  years,  he  is  still  a  physically  perfect 
man.  He  established  the  World's  record  for  100  yards 
sprint  (9  4-5  seconds) ;  has  been  before  the  public  30 
years  as  an  athlete,  and  trainer  of  athletes,  and  is 
admittedly  capable  of  teaching  physical  culture  in- 
telligently and  scientifically.  We  aim  to  create  a 
perfect  development,  greater  strength  and  better 
health.  Does  not  overtax  the  heart.  Both  sexes,  j 
allages— from  15  to  S5— are  alike  benefited.  We  have 
a  very  attractive  proposition  to  make  the  first  one 
who  applies  from  each  locality.  Illustrated  de-  | 
serlptlve  booklet  mid  measurement  blank  sent 
free. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture 
Suite  1662.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


l'ose  hv 
Prof,  von  RuECKMANN. 

"  Krkaking  a  chain.' 


How  to  Breathe  for  Health, 
Strength  and  Endurance. 

Read 

Lung  &  Muscle 

Culture 

The  most  instructive 
book  ever  published 
on  the  vital  subject  of 

Air&  Exercise 

Nature's  remedies  for  ALL  ILLS, 

25   chapters,   fully   illustrated. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  JOc. 

P.  von  BOECKMAMN,  R.S., 

Hartford  Bldg.,  SO  East  17<h  Street,  K.  T. 


EXPERTS  ON  FRICTION 


SAY  that 

DIXON'S 

Cycle  Chain 
Graphite  and  Graphitoleb 

used  on  cycle  chains,  bear= 
injjs  or  coaster  brakes,  re- 
duces friction  to  a  minimum. 

Nothing  will  make  your 
wheel  run  so  easily.  When 
not  obtainable  will  send  sample 
for  10  cents.  Don't  fail  to 
try  it. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

There  is  hearing  for  you  in  usinp 

Com'moD    Bense  t3f  U TU III S 

Thousands  testify  to  their  benefit. 
Physicians  recommend  them 
Invisible,  comfortable,  safe.  Tliej 
tit  in  the  ears  llcirtllf  ofintittl 
limit  The  WILSON  is  the  genu- 
ine. Information  anil  letters  from 
users,  free.  Wilson  Kar  Drum  tVi. , 
40!*  'fruit  Ride.,    Loulsiille,  Kv. 


■/•  §     ■  B"%  ^  Write  for  price-list. 

IVLIr  d    H.  H  Ballard,  :«7  Pittsfteld,  M«w». 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  my  name  isn't 
on  your  lamp  chim- 
neys you  have 
trouble   with   them. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  yoa  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Slobe^VVermcke 

"Elastic"   Book' Case 
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THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASK  FOR  HOMES 

A  system  of  units— ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit ; 
more  books,moreunits,and  getthem  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfection  roller  bearing, dust- 
proof  doors.  Gradesand  prices  tosuit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Filing  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 
"6-W"  pays  the  freight       Ask  for  Catalog  1 01  -K 

£Tbe  Slobc^Veroicke  Co. 

Cincinnati 
Fulton  &  Pearl  Sts.  NEW  YORK.  2248  Wabash  Av.  CHICAGO 
6466  Pearl  St.  BOSTON.  7  Bunhill  Row,  E.  C,  LONDON. 


Write  for  Booklet. 
STIIJiS. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

On  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  al 
trilling  cost.  Simple  as  it  lea  kettle 
HON.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT, 
Ex  Sec'y  of  the  Navy,  writes:  "The 
Sanitary  Still  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess In  my  family,  and  Iconsiderthe 
use  1  have  made  of  it  shows  that  it 
will  afford  a  Rood  supply  of  abso- 
lutely pure  water  for  drinking  and 
other  purposes  ''  The  Sanitary  still 
used  in  the  WHITE  HOUSE. 
Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition. 
DURA  HI  I.1TY  UKEQUAI.EH. 
AVOID  CM  EAP     ANI1     KI.IMS\ 


Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  K.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

The  STAIXMAN  DRESSER 

Tltl'Nk  is  constructed  on  new 
principles.  Draws  instead  of  traya 
A  place  for  every  thing  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  The  bottom  as 
accessible  as  the  top.  Defies  the 
baggage-smasher.  Costs  no  more 
than  a  good  bo\  trunk.  Sent 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Send  2c.  stamp  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

V.  A.  STAIXMAN, 
4  W.  Spring  St.  iml.ii.  O. 


MAKE  MONEY    EVENINGS. 

Men  employed  during  the  day  can  make  money  even- 
ings giving  public  exhibitions  with  .>Inxic  Lan- 
tern or  Stereopticon.    Little  capital  needed. 

TTrlta  for  particular!),    noo-pase  Catalogue  Htkh. 
11. ■  ALlils'l  i:i;,  Mlt.  Optician,  49  Nutsuu  St.,  >.  V. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Litf:kakv 

Digest."] 

Problem  591. 

By  J.  Friduzius,  Sweden. 
Black-  Bight  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces, 

6B1;  p  1  P2P2;  Kb2p3;  p  2  k  1  P  2  ;  R7;  2R 
S4;PiS3bB;Q7. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  592. 

By  J.  Moller,  Denmark. 
Black— Nine  Pieces. 
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White  — Eight  Pieces. 

8;  1  p  i  S  a  p  1  ;  1  P  r  i  p  3  ;  i  b  1  k  P  3  ;  2P1R3; 
S4H2;  isPiQ3I5K2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

The  first  Tournament  of  the  United  Chess-Asso- 
ciations of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  was 
recently  finished  in  Gothenburg-.  In  the  first  class 
the  two  distinguished  problem-composers,  Moller 
and  Kridlizius,  took  respectively  first  and  second 
prizes  with  a  score  of  8  and  n%. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  585. 

Key-move,  R--K  sq. 

No.  586. 

O— K  B  8  R-  K  sq,  ch  Q— Kt  4,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

K.-K  6  Any 


K-B6 


K     Q  H  sq,  ch  Q— P.  4,  mate 

3.  • 

Any 


Kt     B  ;ch 


K     K  >q,  mate 


Kt— B  7  K-K6or7 


CHEAPER  THAN  J  CANDLE 

100  TIMESAMORE  LIGHT 

FROM  THE 

BRILLIANT  AND  HALO 
GASOLINE  GAS  LAMPS 

Guaranteed  good  for  any  place.    Sells  on 
eight.    Write  for  agency. 
Brilliant  Gas  Lamp  Co.,        43  State  St.,  Chicago 


Eating  With 
Eyes. 

The  food  value  of  an  article  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  its  color.  You  don't  eat 
with  your  eyes.  Common  white  flour 
looks  nice,  but  it  has  a  comparatively 
low  percentage  of  the  food  value  which 
is  contained  in  good,  sound  wheat.  Much 
of  the  nutritious  part  of  the  wheat  berry 
cannot  be  made  white  in  flour. 


FLOUR 


A   FINE    FLOUR   OF   THE    ENTIRE   WHEAT 


is  golden  brown,  made  so  by  the  retention 
of  all  the  food  properties  of  the  best  wheat. 
It  has  several  times  the  strength  and  tis- 
sue-building qualities  of  white  flour. 
"ALL  THE  WHEAT  THAVS  FIT  TO  EAT " 
If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it  send  us  his  nam* 
and  your  order— ice  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Booklet  Free  for  the  asking. 

Tbe  genuine  made  only  by 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..      LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 


H»***#  ********************  ****** 


Per  Cent 


ft 

First  Mortgage  FARM 

loans,      Southeastern 

V  I    North   Dakota.     20  years 

^B  wm  residence.   17  years  active 

I  banking  and  real  estate 
business.  Personal  knowl- 
edge of  every  loan.  Never  made  a 
foreclosure.  Have  not  a  dollar's 
worth  of  delinquent  interest.  Referen- 
ce gladly furnished.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  allowed  on  daily  balances  on  even 
$100,  on  funds  left  with  us  for  Invest- 
ment. Interest  computed  monthly. 
W.L.WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon, N.D. 


>  HAPPYFOOT 


Hair   Insoles 


Keep  the  feet  warm 
and  dry.  Make  walking  a  pleasure.  Relieve  tender,  callous 
perspiring  feet,  or  rheumatism.  Do  not  crowd  the  shoe. 
10c.  pr.  ;  'S  pro  35c.  Better  grade,  crocheted,  l.V.  pr.  ;  2  prs.  ffc 
If  not  at  your  druggist's  or  shoe  dealer's,  send  to  us  w  ith  stze. 
The  Wni.  M.  Wiley  A  Son  Co.,  Box  53    Hartford.  Conn. 


THIS  AUTOGRAPH     IS  NEVER  ON 

A  POOR   SHADE-ROLLER 

AND  NEVER    ABSENT 

FROM  AGOOC 

ONE. 


vmm 


GET 

THEGENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


ATWHOLESALE  PRICES: 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 

Mosaic.  II  M  vi  1  I  IB]  I  !>;■   s  A  STKKI. 

Kangks  we  will  ship  the  first  one 

ordered  from  jour  community  at 

the  wholesale  price:  sn  r 

from  110.00  to  *£>.u0.      Freight 

paid  4(H)  miles. 

SKNT  FK  Hi: -Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
full  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
Ul  Lake  Street.  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 
Recently  Bt,  Louie.  Mo. 


Every 


Uan  that  Qhawoe  ""'^  if  J°  ''imseif  ,i1  be  fully 

mall  I  lid  I  Olid!  CO  informed  about  the  excellence 
>f  ouf  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  sell  in  purs,  ready  for 
use  for  $6.00.  Our  pamphlet,  "All  about  Good  Razors"  mailed 
free.    C.  kliiiihcrg.  ITS  William  St..  New  York. 
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Hay  Fever  Cured 

WITH  VAPORIUM, 


Simple,  inexpensive  home  treatment  for 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
8ore  Throat,  Headache  and  Deafness  when 
caused  bj  catarrh.  Almost  immediate  relief,  and 
Positive  Curs  lor  Hay  Fever. 
5K  No  moist  vapor  or  spray,  simply  dry,  medicated, 
X£  fresh  air,  agreeable  and  efficient.  Complete  out- 
s' fit,  rubber  bulb  atomizer  and  vaporium  for  six 
months' treatment    $1.50 

Try  it  10  days,  if  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and 
get  vour  monev.    References:  Any  bank  in  Battle 
Creek.     VAPORIUM  CO.,  22  N.  Jefferson  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


issssK^K^fyi«^ss:«i«*s^^ss^s^sH<:S 


Malaria  Has  You 

in  its  grip.  Chill  now  and  then  ;  fever  oc- 
casionally. No  matter  where  you  got  it  or 
how  long  you  have  had  it, 

^omasne's  Pills 

will  effect  a  sure  and  speedy  cure.  These 
pills  are  purely  vegetable — gentle  in  action, 
wonderful  in  result.  Drive  the  poison  out  of 
your  blood,  and  give  healthy  tone  to  liver, 
stomach  and  bowels.  Testimonials  from 
hundreds.  Ask  your  druggist,  or  sent  by- 
mail — 25  cents  a  bottle. 

A.  N.  ROMAINE,  337  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Don't  Cut  Corns 

Don't  do  it  Yourself— Don't 

Let  Anybody  do  it 

for   You. 

What  man  or  woman 
suffering  with  painful 
and  annoying  corns 
will  not  give  25  cents  to 
have  them  removed  ? 

For  25  cents  you  get 


LEONARD'S 

Hamburg 

Corn  Remover 

sent  to  your  house,  postpaid,  which 

will  remove  every  corn  you  have, 

no  matter  where  it  is,  how  long  you 

have  had  it  or  how  torturing  it  is. 

Razors  are  dangerous;  partes,  salves 

ari'1  plasters  are  worthless.  Send25c. 

Clean    P»/n/»cS  I  *-">-' l;,v  u,r  l"is  article  of  genuine 

i~iean,  rainiess,\  ment— the  only  one  that  will  do 

Certain  and     I  the  work  quickly  and  properly     it 

CillAQANTFFn  I  "•*•«*■    Like    Lightning."       Kids 

ew-l  feet  of  corns,  boo,  harrfor  other- 


n  the  j..  int.  between  the  toes,  or  on  the 

of  the  feet.    Your  money,  refunded  if  it  does  not  do  all 

this.    Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  nf  25  cents  bv 

LEONAUO  J;  CO.,    847   Unity   Hldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Be  sure  to  write  to-day. 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses.      .Jt 

Briggs  patent  wl  h  Electric  Attachment.    P<T^fc>    « 
convenience,  comfort  and  cure,  no  invention--/"       0 
of  the  pa»r,  ioo  >ears  equa's  it.     Fit  by  mall  Sc\ 
guaranteed.      Orod  solicitors  make  great  In-     l^ 
eomes.    ExcTtWtv  territory  a  signed. 
Revolving  Spectacles  Co.,  323  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


K- 

-B7 

K- 

Q- 

-B6 
-B4, 

ch 

Q— Q  B  8,  mate 


R— Q  B  sq,  mate 


R— Q  B  sq,  mate 

P-Kt  5  "   K-B6 

Both  problems  solved  bv  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  A  Knight,  Hills- 
boro.  Tex.;  \V.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  W.  W. 
S.,  Randolph-Macon  System.  Lynchburg,  Va.;  W. 
H.  Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich  ;  W.  J.  L.,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can  ;  O.  C.  Brett, 
Humboldt,  Kan.;  O.  C.  Pitkm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  L. 
R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  Dr.  H.  Sleeper,  Meriden,  N.  H.; 
C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O  ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Harvey,  Nor- 
wich, Can. 

585  (only):  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Effingham, 
111  ;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  J.  H.  B., 
Chicago  ;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  the  Rev. 
A  De  R.  Meares,  Ronda,  N.  C;  W.  B.  De  J.,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.;  H.  M  Coss.  Cattaraugus,  N.  V.;  L. 
H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Comments  (5S5):  ''Very  ingenious" —  M.  W.  H.; 
"A  fine  example  of  the  cut-off  theme" — G.  D.;  "Of 
unusual  merit"— J.  G.  L.;  "Great  variety  woven 
into  strong  texture" — A  K.;  "Appears  to  me  to  be 
the  champion  2-er  of  the  win-by-waiting  class  "  — 
W.  R.  C;  -.\Neckin,'  good"-W.  H.  S.:  "Remark- 
able for  having  every  piece  brought  into  use  "—  H. 
S.;  "I  think  I  counted  as  many  as  19  variations"— 
S.  M.  M.;  "Black's  formidable  forces  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  of  little  use  "—Dr.  H.  W.  F.;  "The 
fine  disposition  of  Black's  pieces  prevents  While 
forcing  mate  except  by  a  waiting  move  " — J.  H.  B.; 
"Notable  for  number  and  varietv  of  mates " — F. 
L.  H. 

(s86) :  "A  beautiful  composition '"—M.  W.  H; 
"Very  fine" — M.  M  ;  "Lacking  both  in  ingenuity 
and  variety" — G.  D.;  "Capital  combination" — J. 
G.  L.;  "The  key — the  Q  lying  in  wait  shows  a 
beautiful  ambush"— A  K.;  "Pretty,  but  simple; 
hardlv  up  to  prize-class" — W.  R.  C;  "'C/iitiiec/iin, 
very  good  "— W.  H.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown, 
Hamilton,  Mo.,  got  583  and  584;  Dr.  L.  E.  Holmes, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  584;  Dr.  E.  E.  H.,  582;  the  Rev. 
A.  De  R.   M.,  583. 

Mr.  Otto  Wurzburg  writes  us  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  and  difficult  3-er,  No.  580. 
We  gladly  make  this  correction.  The  problem 
came  to  as  we  published  it. 

The  Forsyth  Notation. 

Very  many  inquiries  are  received  concerning 
the  notation  used  in  Tin:  LITERARY  DlGF.ST. 
We  have  given  an  explanation  of  this,  but  either 
this  explanation  was  not  satisfactory  or  our  cor- 
respondents did  not  see  it.  However,  we  give  it 
again,  as  clearly  as  we  can,  and  as  fully  as  our 
space  permits:  1st,  Capital  letters  are  used  for 
white  pieces,  small  letters  for  black  pieces;  2d, 
Squares  not  occupied  are  designated  by  numbers  ; 
3d,  The  Knight  is  indicated  by  S  ;  4th,  Begin  on  the 
upper  left-hand  square  (White's  Q  R  8),  and  count 
across  the  board.  Let  us  take  Problem  587  :  there 
is  a  black  Knight  on  the  upper  left-hand  square, 
and  the  other  squares  on  that  row  are  vacant, 
hence,  s  7.  The  next  row  shows  a  vacant  square, 
"  1,"  then  the  white  King,  "K,"  a  vacant  square,  "1," 
black  Pawn,  "p,"  two  vacant  squares.  "2,"  black 
Pawn,  "p."  and  one  square,  "1,"  hence  this  row 
reads  :  1  K  1  p  2  p  1.  On  the  next  row  there  is  only 
one  piece,  a  white  Pawn,  or  "P,"  so  we  read  3  P  4. 
The  next  row  shows  1,  a  black  Pawn,  1,  black 
King,  black  Pawn,  3,  or  1  p  1  k  p  3.  On  the  next 
row  there  are  three  pieces  :  1,  white  Pawn,  Knight, 
3,  white  Queen,  1,  or  1  P  S  3  Q  1.  Only  a  black 
Pawn  on  the  next  row,  hence,  2  p  5.  The  next  row 
reads  2  S  1  P  3  ;  and  the  last  row,  5  s  2. 

Here  is  a  Cure. 


A  FEW  FACTS 

About  the  New  Catarrh  Cure. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  new  departure  in  ao- 
called  catarrh  cures  because  it  actually  cures,  and  is 
not  simply  a  temporary  relief. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  salve,  ointment, 
powder  nor  liquid,  but  a  pleasant  tasting  tablet  con- 
taining the  best  specifics  for  catarrh  in  a  concen- 
trated, convenient  form. 

The  old  style  of  catarrh  salves  and  oiDtments  are 
greasy,  dirty  and  inconvenient  at  the  best;  the  new 
preparation  being  in  tablet  form  is  always  clean  and 
convenient. 

The  new  Catarrh  Cure  is  superior  to  catarrh  pow- 
ders because  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  catarrh 
powders  contain  cocaine. 

The  new  catarrh  cure  is  called  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets,  a  wholesome  combination  of  bloodroot. 
beach  wood  tar.  guaiacol  and  other  antiseptics,  and 
cures  by  its  action  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  only  rational  treatment  for  catarrhal 
trouble. 

You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagination 
to  discover  whether  you  are  getting  benefit  from 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  ;  improvements  and  relief 
are  apparent  from  the  first  tablet  taken. 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them.  They 
cost  but  50  cents  for  full  sized  packages,  and  any 
catarrh  sufferer  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on 
sprays,  salves  and  powders  will  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  merits  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

A  little  booklet  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  sent 
j  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Why  Be  Fat 

When  There  is  a  New  Home  Treatment 
that  Quickly  Reduces  Weight  to 
Normal  Without  Diet  or 
Medicine    and  is 
Absolutely- 
Safe. 


Buffalo   N.  Y.,  September  2,  1901. 
Publisher  of  LiTi?  kai  v  Dk.fst, 
New  York  City. 
Dear   Sir: — We   cure  every  case  of    catarrh,    stomach 
trouble, constipation,   kidney  disease,  congested  or  torpid 
liver  and  inflammation  of  bladder  or  prostate  gland.     One 
dose  a  day  of  our  Vernal   Saw   Palmetto    Berry  Wine  does 
the  work  quickly,  thoroughly  and  permanently. 

We  prove  above  statements,  and  will  send  a  trial  bottle 
of 'Ins  remedy  to  those  of  your   readers  who  write  for  it. 
We  will  send  every  bottle  free,  s.ifely  packed  in  plain  box, 
charges  prepaid.     We  would   like   to   hear  promptly  from 
I  all  those  who  suffer  from  any   of  the   troubles  mentioned. 
We  cure  the  most  stubborn  eases. 
Please  give  this  a  prominent  pl.ice  in  your  publication. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vernal  Remedy  Company, 
1053  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Natnrnl  Body  Brace  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  ihis  month,  is  a  delitrhtfnl,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls,  it  makes  walking  and 
work  easv  :  (rives  good  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina:  Kan.,  for  free  illus- 
trated book. 


A  TRIAL  PACKA6E  FREE   BY  MAIL. 

Don't  be  too  fat  ;  don't  puff  and  blow;  don't  en- 
danger your  life  with  a  lot  of  excess  fat ;  and  further- 
more, don't  ruin  your  stomach  with  a  lot  of  useless 
drugs  and  patent  medicines.  Send  your  name  and 
address  to  Prof.  F.  J.  Kellogg,  38  W.  Main  St.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age of  his  remarkable  treatment  that  will  reduce  your 
weight  to  normal.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  evil  couse 
quences,  the  treatment  is  perfectly  safe,  is  natural 
aud  scientific  and  gives  such  a  degree  of  comfort  as 
to  astonish  those  who  have  panted  and  perspired 
under  the  weight  of  excess  fat.  It  takes  off  the  big 
stomach,  gives  the  heart  freedom,  enables  the  lungs 
to  expand  naturally  and  you  will  feel  a  hundred 
times  better  the  first  day  you  try  this  wonderful 
home  treatment. 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  a  free  trial  pack- 
age sent  securely  sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper,  with  full 
directions  how  to  use  it,  books  and  testimonials  from 
hundreds  who  have  been  cured. 

Send  for  the  free  trial  package  to-day.  It  will 
brighten  the  rest  of  your  life. 

A   RARE  TREAT  IN 

TEAS   &   COFFEES. 

REST  IMPORTED  at  almost 
HALF    PRICES. 

Oolongs,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assains  77r  in  17^  Per 
and  <vv  Ions  from *'*'   ,u  "'^  lb, 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from  .     |0c  to  29C   R?r 

The  Good*  are  sold  011  Ihelr  merits.    NO  I'JtESENTB 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTING     TEA     CO., 

1>.  (I.  ltd  2»0      ....       (It!  Church  Klrect.  New  York 


COLLAR  j* 
BUTTON  & 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 

KreniBBtziCo.,?RSS8rV.,J 


Individual  Communion 

Outfits-       Send  for  free  catalogue 
ULIILS.    and  UM  of  users, 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.. 
Box  L      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Newthing  in  DfBAODda, 
For  beamy,  fin:  and  Itrilhancy 
equals  Kcnuiiic,  1*80  the  cost. 
hateat  H-k  polid  Rold  settlor. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S    POLICY. 

rf"*HE  accession  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  un- 
*■  der  conditions  at  once  so  deplorable  and  so  dramatic  has 
naturally  given  immediate  interest  to  the  personality  of  the  new- 
President  and  the  policy  it  is  believed  that  he  will  adopt.  He  is 
the  youngest  man  who  has  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  chair, 
as  several  papers  point  out.  "His  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
that  has  ever  suddenly  befallen  an  American  citizen,"  adds  the 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (Dem.).  The  President's  an- 
nounced purpose  to  "continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy 
of  President  McKinley"  is  viewed  generally  as  a  deliberate  state- 
ment of  his  intention,  not  merely  an  expression  of  sentiment,  and 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  papers  express  the  opinion  that, 
even  were  it  true  that  some  of  his  past  actions  had  caused  appre- 
hension, the  graver  and  larger  duties  of  the  Presidency  would 
arouse  in  him  a  response  equal  to  their  requirements  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  President  Roosevelt's  decision  to  retain 
all  the  members  of  the  McKinley  Cabinet  is  regarded  with  special 
favor,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rumors  were  already  be- 
ing printed  to  the  effect  that  the  new  President  meditated  some 
important  changes.  "  Nothing  could  so  instantly  and  thoroughly 
convince  the  country  of  the  sincerity  of  the  new  President's  pledge 
to  continue 'absolutely  and  without  variance'  the  McKinley  policy 
as  will  his  action  in  keeping  the  Cabinet,"  remarks  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.).  Last  week  the  new  President  informally  out- 
lined in  some  detail  the  measures  and  principles  he  understands 
to  be  embraced  by  the  broad  McKinley  policy.  They  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  and  extensive  reciprocity  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  so  that  the  overproduction  of 
tins  country  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 

The  abolition  entirely  of  commercial  war  with  other  countries 
and  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  treaties. 

The  abolition  of  such  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  as  are  no  longer 
needed  for  re  /enue,  if  such  abolition  can  be  had  without  harm 
to  our  industries  and  labor. 

Direct  Commercial  lines  should  be  established  between  the 
eastern  coast  cf  the  United  States  and  the  ports  in  South  Amer- 


ica and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  <>f  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America. 

The  encouraging  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  building  of 
ships  which  shall  carry  the  American  flag,  and  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  Americans  and  American  capital. 

The  building  and  completion,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal,  so  as  to  give  direct  water  communication  with  the 
coasts  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  construction  of  a  cable,  owned  by  the  Government,  con- 
necting our  mainland  with  our  foreign  possessions,  notably 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

The  use  of  conciliatory  methods  of  arbitration  in  all  disputes 
with  foreign  nations  so  as  to  avoid  armed  strife. 

The  protection  of  the  savings  of  the  people  in  banks  and  in 
other  forms  of  investments  by  the  preservation  of  the  commer- 
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cial  prosperity  of  the  country  and   the  placing  in  positions  of 
trust  men  of  only  the  highest  integrity. 

"This  program  is  trie  best  possible  commentary  on  the  solemn 
pledge  which  followed  the  administration  of  the  constitutional 
oath.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  said  or  desired,"  says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (Rep.),  voicing  the  opinion  that  finds  expression 
in  almost  all  the  Republican  papers.  Of  the  new  President's 
tariff  views  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  a  consistent  Republican  through  all 
his  political  career,  and  has  perhaps  felt  constrained  at  times  to 
accept  a  protective  policy  more  extreme  than  he  would  have 
liked.  He  has  never  been  reckoned,  however,  ad  a  high-tariff 
man.  It  is  probable  now  that  he  will  range  himself  with  the 
more  advanced  thinkers  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  behalf, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet,  as  well  as  Chairman  Babcock  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  congressional  committee,  and  most  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  west  of  Ohio,  and  the  manufacturers  repre- 
sented in  the  Detroit  convention  of  last  spring." 

Some  of  the  Democratic  papers  think  that  President  Roosevelt 
is  not  going  to  find  it  nearly  so  easy  to  carry  out  his  outlined 
commercial  policy  as  is  generally  assumed.  The  principle  of 
trade  reciprocity,  maintains  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.), 
is  "now  in  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies."    It  continues  : 

"President  McKinley,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  fought 
most  bitterly  all  along  the  line, 
and  the  next  Republican  nom- 
ination would  have  been  a  bat- 
tle between  the  extreme  protec- 
tion school  and  the  reciprocity 
people.  Mr.  McKinley's unique 
position  in  the  party  might 
have  drawn  sufficient  support 
to  make  the  liberals  successful. 

"With  President  Roosevelt 
the  situation  is  quite  different. 
He  is  not  going  to  be  accepted 
without  default  as  the  mentor 
of  his  party.  Neither  is  he 
going  to  have  a  walk-over  for 
the  nomination  of  1904.  Every 
position  he  takes  will  be  antag- 
onized by  rival  ambitions.  He 
does  not  possess  the  same  pull 
on  his  associates  as  did  the  late 
President,  and  they  will  not  do 
as  much  for  him.  It  may  easily 
be  seen  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  now  entering  into  a 
wrangle,  in  which  President 
Roosevelt  will  head  the  better 
element,  but  most  likely  not 
the  stronger.  Reciprocity,  the 
Isthmian  Canal,  and  other 
important  subjects,  instead  of 
passing  through  a  period  of 
construction,  will  become  but 
the  puppets  in  an  inter-party 


THE   VAULi    AT  CANTON   IN   WHICH   PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY  WAS  LAID. 


struggle  for  supremacy.  The  era  of  legislative  progress,  so  f a. 
as  the  Republican  Party  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  a 
postponed  until  1905." 

There  has  been  apprehension  in  some  quarters  lest  the  "strei. 
uous  "  note  in  the  character  of  the  new  President  might  lead  to  a 
too  aggressive  national  policy,  and  several  papers  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 

the  militarist  German  Empe- 
ror. In  Europe,  especially,  the 
feeling  aroused  by  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Roosevelt  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  un- 
easiness. The  President's  spe- 
cific declaration  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  has  had 
a  reassuring  effect.  "As  an 
assurance  that  he  intends  to 
pursue  a  pacific  policy,"  says 
the  Chicago  Chro7iicle  (Dem.), 
"Mr.  Roosevelt's  pledge  is  cal- 
culated to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  who  love  peace  and  justice, 
and  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment, 
and  deprecate  aggression  and 
violence. "  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.)  takes  the  same 
view,  and  adds : 

"In  one  respect,  the  known 
prepossessions  of  the  new  Pres- 
ident may  be  fortunate.  He  is 
not  likely  to  veer  too  far  toward 
an  alliance  with  England,  or  to 
formulate  a  policy  which  is 
more  concerned  to  keep  the 
good-will  of  that  country  than 
the  good -will  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  first  rank.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  heart  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Boers  in  their 
struggle  and  their  passion  for 
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independence.  He  is  no  Anglophile,  and  this  should  tend  to 
reassure  those  Powers  which  are  apprehensive  of  an  'Anglo- 
Saxon  coalition.'" 

"President  Roosevelt  will  be  more  aggressive  than  President 
McKinley  was,"  thinks  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  "and  he 
will  be  in  evidence  oftener  and  in  more  ways,  but  there  is  every 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  people  will  never  have  reason  to 
complain  of  a  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  great  trust  so  tragically 
thrust  upon  him."  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
(Dem.)  says : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  will  disappoint  those  who  look  to  see  him  do 
many  radical  things.  He  will,  like  Cleveland,  lean  on  the  finan- 
ciers of  Wall  Street,  and  the  banking  world  will  pronounce  him 
'safe,'  tho  they  will  be  afraid  all  the  time  that  he  may  go  to 
war  to  add  new  islands  to  our  imperial  Government.  He  will 
seek  to  make  a  great  President,  for  lie  is  at  once  ambitious  and 
patriotic.  He  is  like  Mr.  McKinley  in  nothing.  Two  men  more 
unlike  have  not  lived,  and  yet  he  had  a  sincere  admiration  for 
the  President,  which  was  reciprocated.  He  will  also  disappoint 
those  who  look  to  see  him  follow  in  Mr.  McKinley' s  footsteps. 
He  can  not  do  that,  for  he  must  do  things  his  own  way.  He  is 
to  be  numbered  among  the  men  who  do  things  and  who  do  not 
mind  a  row,  if  one  is  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Naturally  he  is  combative.  He  will  not  cultivate  that  trait,  but 
at  times  he  will  fight  to  carry  his  point  even  if  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  would  lead  to  yielding  for  a  time  and  winning  by  in- 
direction. He  has  plenty  of  sense — what  is  called  horse  sense, 
too — and  as  governor  of  New  York  rarely  failed  to  do  what  his 
party  leaders  approved,  and  when  he  did  act  differently  it  was 
after  consulting  them.  He  will  have  a  tenfold  stronger  incen- 
tive now  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  party  associates.' 

The  Denver  iV^rwi  (Dem.)  thinks  that  Western  interests  should 
fare  well  with  President  Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. "The  West  will  look  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  hopefully  for  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  irrigation  and  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands,"  it  says  ;  "he  lived  for  years  in  the  West  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  its  needs  and  its  boundless  possibili- 
ties."    The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  adds: 

"There  probably  is  not  another  prominent  man  living  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  who  could  enter  upon  the  Presidency  so 
well  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties  with  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  affairs  and  the  interests  of  the  Far  West.  The  West  has 
had  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score  against  several  Presidents, 
notably  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  has  never  been  farther  west  than 
Sioux  City,  and  to  this  day  does  not  know  whether  Pike's  Peak 
is  a  mountain  or  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Cleveland  never 
was  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  strength  of  the  Far 
West.  But  President  Roosevelt  enters  upon  his  important  du- 
ties with  excellent  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country  and 
with  sentiments  of  respect  and  friendship  for  our  people." 

"President  Roosevelt,"  declares  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
(Ind.),  "has  appealed  to  the  American  people  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  ardent,  generous,  inspiring  American  youth.  But  that 
Roosevelt  exists  no  longer.  The  solemnity  of  the  responsibility 
of  an  American  President  would  sober  the  most  impulsive,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  tragedy  which  calls  him  to  high  office  can  not 
be  lifted  for  many  a  day.  President  Roosevelt  will  never  again 
be  young."  "There  need  be  no  fear  in  any  American  breast," 
says  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  limes-Union  and  Citizen  (Dem.)  ; 
"Roosevelt  will  make  a  safe  President."  The  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  ( Rep.  )  says  : 

"The  speculations  as  to  possible  changes  of  policy  in  which  the 
American  people  indulge  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  President 
have  probably  never  proceeded  from  any  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  good  intentions  and  personal  integrity  of  the  incoming  Ex- 
ecutive. They  arise  solely  from  an  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  our  Chief  Magistrate.  To  the  President  of  the  United 
States-are  entrusted  greater  powers,  and  upon  him  are  laid  heavier 
responsibilities,  than  any  other  ruler  in  the  world  has  or  sustains. 
Therefore  the  effect  upon  public  affairs  of  a  new  personality  in 
this  great  office  is  necessarily  a  subject  of  speculation.     It  raises 


larger  and  more  vital  questions  than  does  a  change  of  executives 
in  any  other  land. 

"Hence  the  American  people  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  all  questions  as  to  the  effect  upon  public  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  accession  have  been  answered  in  advance  by 
widespread  knowledge  of  his  character.  That  the}'  have  been 
answered  and  that  the  answer  is  one  of  implicit  confidence  in 
him  we  have  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence.  .  .  .  Americans 
and  foreigners  alike  are  assured  that  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
the  helm  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the  course  set  by  William 
McKinley  and  that  the  ship  in  which  the  hopes  of  80,000,000 
people  are  embarked  will  be  steered  straight  ahead." 


"YELLOW"   JOURNALISM    AND   ANARCHY. 

IN  the  discussion  that  has  recently  been  filling  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  newspapers  on  the  causes  that  lead  to  An- 
archy and  the  methods  for  suppressing  the  Anarchist  propa- 
ganda, the  charge  has  been  frequently  made  that  the  so-called 
"yellow"  journals  are  responsible  not  only  for  class-hatreds  in 
general,  but  for  Anarchism  in  particular.  The  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.),  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  the-Qiicago  Jour  71  a/  (Ind.), 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  have  been  especially  ac- 


—  The  Chicago  Journal 

five  in  the  crusade  against  "  yellow"  journalism,  the  first  three 
papers  directing  their  shafts  against  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
while  the  last-named  specifies  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can (Rep.).  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York,  has 
also  drawn  attention,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  what  he  terms  "the  perverse  teachings  of  a 
reckless  press  that  has  not  hesitated  to  coin  conscience  into  dol- 
lars."    Referring  to  the  President's  assassination,  he  said : 

"So  long  as  prominent  men  in  public  life,  or  in  the  walks  of 
business,  or  in  the  spheres  of  society,  are  willing  to  recognize  by 
social  receptions,  by  subscriptions  to  the  papers  which  we  all 
recognize  as  at  the  foundation  of  this  sad  development  in  public 
opinion,  by  their  advertisements  which  support  these  papers,  so 
long  as  gentlemen  in  your  position  shall  give  your  countenance, 
either  by  social  intercourse  or  otherwise,  to  these  enemies  of 
mankind,  to  these  traitors  to  humanity,  it  is  idle  to  deplore 
events  like  this.  Let  us  see  that  they  are  made  impossible  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  conscience  of  the  community  to  a 
higher  plane,  when  it  shall  be  impossible  for  the  assassin  to 
justify  himself  by  the  arguments  of  a  destructive  logic." 

"That  Czolgosz  was  egged  on  to  his  crime  not  only  by  pro- 
fessed Anarchists,  but  also  by  the  newspapers  that  have  continu- 
ally depicted  the  President  as  a  creature  too  contemptible  to  do- 
serve  the  respect  of  a  mongrel  dog,  is  an  unquestionable  truth," 
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THE  OLDEST  EXCUSE  ON   RECORD. 
—  Tlie  Des  Moines  Leader. 


HIGH  TIME,  INDERD,  TO  DISINFECT 
AGAINST  THE  GERMS  OF  SO  1  K.R- 
RIBLE  A   DISEASE. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


AN  UNCATALOGUED  EXHIBIT. 
-  The  Xe-w  York  Herald. 


THE  FIRST  THING  THE  IMPRISONED 
ASSASSIN  ASKED  FOR  WAS  A  NEW 
COLLAR.      HE   WILL    BE    ACCOMMO- 

DATFD.—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


MORE  CARTOONS  ON  ANARCHY. 


remarks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.).  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  believes  that  the  cartoons  in  the  "yellow"  journals 
are  responsible  for  popular  passion  against  public  officials,  and 
favors  a  law  which  shall  "make  it  an  offense  to  hold  the  rulers  of 
the  country  up  to  the  scorn  or  hatred  of  the  people."  The  Phila-  ■ 
delphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  says 

"  Day  after  day  McKinley  has  been  made  the  victim  of  the 
most  atrocious  cartoons  and  editorial  attack.  The  country  has 
prospered,  but  because  some  vicious  publisher  had  axes  of  his 
own  to  grind,  he  has  turned  his  columns  into  thunderbolts  of 
falsehoods.  It  is  easy  for  sensational  newspapers  to  gather 
around  them  a  certain  following,  and  in  that  following  are  sure 
to  be  persons  who  actually  believe  that  'yellow'  journalism  is 
the  height  of  patriotism  and  truth.  Some  poor,  miserable  brain 
becomes  turned,  and  then  follows  crime. 

"Character  assassination  ends  in  physical  assassination. 

"It  is  a  wonder  that  more  public  men  have  not  fallen  victims 
to  the  vicious  newspapers  that  are  forever  denouncing  public 
men  as  thieves." 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  William 
R.  Hearst  is  a  direct  sharer  in  Czolgosz's  crime.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chicago  Anarchists  of  1387,  the  jury  decided  that  a  man  whose 
name  was  unknown,  and  whose  in- 
dividuality was  declared  only  by 
the  throwing  of  the  Haymarket 
bomb,  had  read  one  of  August 
Spies's  editorials  and  had  acted 
upon  the  reading.  "We  have  only 
to  place  Leon  Czolgocz  in  the  back 
room  of  a  Chicago  beer  saloon  read- 
ing William  R.  Hearst's  news- 
paper." says  The  Press,  "and  we 
can  place  William  R.  Hearst  at  the 
bar  of  Erie  County  beside  Leon 
Czolgocz,  there  to  answer  for  the 
murder  of  William  McKinley."  The 
New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  says: 

"This  school  of  journalism  began 
with  vulgarity  and  indecency,  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  soon  excluded 
from  the  homes  of  refined  and  self- 
respecting  families  as  a  corrupting 
influence,  and  by  formal  action 
from  all  reputable  clubs.  Gradu- 
ally, however,    it  has  been  able  to 


SOME    I  HINGS  THAT   DO  NOT  TKND  TO  DISCOURAGE   ANARCHY. 

—  The  Detroit  News. 


appeal  to  the  consideration  of  certain  uncritical  minds  who  have 
been  induced  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  of  communication  with  a  sup- 
posedly large  part  of  the  public,  to  which  its  very  coarseness 
gives  it  peculiar  access.  Even  Christian  ministers  have  con- 
sented to  become  conspicuous  contributors  to  one  of  the  journals 
of  this  school,  and  have  enjoyed,  or  resented,  the  sight  of  the 
flaming  portraits  of    themselves  with    which    their    association 

with  the  forbidden  journalism  was  celebrated 

"Now  that  an  atrocious  Anarchistic  assault  on  the  President 
has  been  provoked  by  the  teachings  of  this  journalistic  school, 
perhaps  these  bishops  and  other  clergy  will  begin  to  see  that 
their  alliance  was  only  courted  in  order  that  incendiary  journal- 
ism might  seem  to  have  the  sanction  of  priests  of  religion.  For 
such  journalism,  from  its  original  ribaldry  and  coarseness, 
adopted  at  first  in  order  to  attract  the  vulgar  crowd,  has  now 
graduated  into  a  serious  and  studied  propaganda  of  social  revo- 
lution." 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  no  law  can  be  framed  to  reach  yellow 
journalism  and  the  men  who  promote  it,"  declares  the  Chicago 
Journal  (Ind.)  :  "but  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  rests  in  the  bosoms  of  all  men  of  right  feelings  and 
just  regard  for  the  public  welfare.     That  law  can  be  invoked  to 

condemn  such  men  as  William  R. 
Hearst.  That  law  can  punish  him 
with  the  scorn  of  honest  men.  It 
can  place  him  in  the  pillory  of  pub- 
lic contempt.  It  can  make  him  an 
object  of  obloquy  to  all  mankind." 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 
in  replying  to  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  intimates  that  the  "nau- 
seating cynicism"  and  "pompous 
insolence  "  of  such  papers  as  The 
Sun  are  the  real  breeders  of  class 
hatred,  and  declares : 

"Is  all  life  hereafter  to  be  lived 
in  a  graveyard  by  Americans  and 
by  American  journalism,  lest  when 
death  comes  to  a  public  man  the  se- 
vere word,  the  light  word,  and  the 
funny  picture  may  be  produced  in 
the  death-chamber  by  malice,  shed- 
ding calculating  tears,  and  shock  by 
inappropriateness  there ? 

"Suppose   Mr.    Bryan   had    been 
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elected  and  assassinated,  as  was  Mr.  McKinley,  how  would  the 
editorials  and  cartoons  of  the  Republican  press  sound  and 
look? 

"  The  Journal  is  an  American  newspaper  for  Americans.  It 
is  a  conservative  paper,  for  the  truest  conservatism  is  that  radi- 
calism which  would  uproot  revolution-breeding  abuses. 

"What  good  institution,  what  good  cause,  has  The  Journal 
injured? 

"  Has  it  assailed  the  state? 

"  Has  it  attacked  the  church?  Has  it  antagonized  any  reform 
movement,  or  hurt  at  anytime  any  legitimate  business  interest?" 

"No;  but  it  has  damaged  bad  causes,  punished  rogues  in  high 
places,  and  filled  them  with  a  passsionate  desire  for  revenge. 

"The  sum  of  The  Journal* s  offenses  is  that  it  has  fought  for 
the  people  and  against  privilege  and  class  pride  and  class  greed 
and  class  stupidity  and  class  lieartlessness  with  more  varied 
weapons,  with  more  force  and  talent  and  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  country. 

"All  the  enemies  of  the  people,  of  the  democratic  order — con- 
scious and  unconscious — all  who  reap  where  others  have  sown, 
all  the  rascals  and  their  organs,  and  many  fools  caught  by  the 
contagion  of  an  interested  or  malignant  and  mendacious  uproar 
are  yelling  at  The  Journal '.     Let  them  yell." 

"Only  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  a  fool  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  because  a  murderous  wretch  has  attempted  the  life  of 
the  President  it  becomes  everybody's  patriotic  duty  to  cease 
criticizing  the  trusts,  cease  discussing  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  the  dangers  threatening  the  republic  through  the  rapid 
growth  of  enormous  fortunes  which  have  their  roots  in  monop- 
oly," says  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.).  "It  is  pro- 
foundly unscientific,"  adds  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
"to  seek  to  establish  a  causal  relation  between  yellow  journalism 
and  the  beliefs  and  crime  of  Czolgosz.  The  Anarchists  are  crea- 
tures apart  from  the  mass  of  humanity.  Outside  the  direct  teach- 
ings of  their  own  sect  and  the  promptings  of  their  own  insane 
delusions,  there  is  not  only  no  evidence,  but  a  strong  improbabil- 
ity, that  they  are  influenced  by  any  utterances  or  precepts  what- 
soever. " 

The  huh  pendent  (New  York,  September  19)  thinks  that  if 
American  newspapers  of  every  class,  "the  best  and  the  poorest 
alike,"  will  learn  a  lesson  from  the  President's  assassination, 
and  endeavor  to  raise  their  standards  higher  in  the  future,  that 
tragedy  will  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain.     It  says : 

"In  some  measure  the  American  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
a  low  moral  tone,  a  somewhat  vulgar  view  of  life,  a  cynical  atti- 
tude toward  all  idealism,  a  tendency  to  violence  and  lawlessness, 
and  even  an  increasing  criminality,  which  thoughtful  observers 
have  long  been  noting  with  sorrow  and  with  shame,  as  they  have 
watched  the  development  of  a  people  in  which,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, are  centered  the  highest  hopes  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

"Could  there  be  a  better  time  than  this,  in  the  hour  of  national 
mourning,  for  all  who  in  any  degree  share  in  the  molding  of  the 
national  mind,  to  abandon  unworthy  deeds  of  the  past,  and  with 
higher  aims,  and  kindlier  hearts,  and  cleaner  thoughts,  to  set 
about  the  work  of  strengthening  in  and  for  the  people  a  moral 
life  that  shall  be  not  only  in  its  strong  vitality  without  fear,  but 
also,  in  its  character,  without  reproach?" 


Seth  Low  for  Mayor  of  New  York.— The  decision  of 
the  anti-Tammany  conference  committee  of  eighteen  to  present 
the  name  of  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  University,  to  the 
various  bodies  in  its  membership  as  its  choice  for  the  nomination 
for  mayor  of  New  York  wins  hearty  approval  from  the  majority 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  nomination  will  be  indorsed  by  the  conventions  that  are  to 
act  upon  the  matter.  "The  redemption  of  the  city  from  a  polit- 
ical control  that  has  blackened  its  name  before  the  country  and 
the  world  seems  to  be  already  in  sight,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Standard' Union  (Rep.).     As  the  nominee  of  the  antiTammany 


forces,   declares  the  New   York    7'imes    (Ind.    Dem.),    Mr.    Low 

"has  the  two  essential  qualifications,"  since  he  is  "known  to  pos- 
sess an  entirely  trustworthy  character,"  and  has  "proved  his 
ability  in  actual  experience,"  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn.      Moreover, 

says  the  New  York  Evening  Tost, 
he   demonstrated  his   capacity  to 
make  an  active  campaign   as  the 
-3*2i^  "V  anti-Tammany    mayoralty    candi- 

date in   1897.     "No  one  need  fear 
that  under  him  honest  administra- 
£     1  y  tion  would  mean  fanaticism,"  says 

the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  for 
>^l     v-a  his  record  in  the  government   of 

^^^P    ^^^^^^^  Brooklyn    shows    that    he    can    be 

L      jfl  Hk         trusted  to  give  the  city  an  honest 

government"    without  interfering 

with  personal   liberty  or  trying  to 

force  New  Yorkers  to  conform  to 

the  standards  of  an  old-time  New 

England  village."     The  comment 

the    New  York    Sun    (Rep.)    on    the  nomination  of  Mr.  Low  is 

short,  but  to  the  point:    "Seth    Low  will  be   the  next  mayor  of 

New  York." 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  a  supporter  of  Tammany  Hall, 
declares  that  Mr.  Low  is  simply  a  stalking-horse  for  the  Repub- 
lican politicians.  "Ample  as  are  the  folds  of  President  Low's 
silken  college  gown,"  says  The  News,  "it  scarcely  serves  to  hide 
the  face  of  the  Republican  spoilsmen  ;  and  benignant  as  is  the 
smile  that  plays  ceaselessly  upon  the  features  of  Dr.  Low,  it  does 
not  conceal  the  familiar  countenance  of  the  real  candidate, 
Thomas  C.  Piatt." 


SETH    I  OW. 


SOME    RESULTS   OF   THE   STEEL   STRIKE. 

WHILE  the  terms  of  the  recent  strike  settlement  have  not 
been  made  public,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Amalgamated  Association  has  sustained  considerable  loss  in  its 
struggle  with  the  .Steel  Corporation.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  strikers  themselves,  who  in 
many  localities  have  disregarded  President  Shaffer's  order  de- 
claring the  strike  over,  and  have  refused  to  return  to  work. 
"The  workingmen  have  lost  millions  in  the  strike  and  gained 
nothing,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  ;  "in  many  cases  their  families  are  living 
in  straitened  circumstances  with  the  winter  at  hand  ;  the  resources 
of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  higher -paid  men  have  been  exhausted, 
and  their  bank  accounts  depleted  ;  the  general  public  blame  the 
men  for  going  into  what  they  term  a  foolish  and  useless  struggle, 
and  are  less  inclined  to  support  the  principles  of  trades-unionism 
than  before  the  struggle."  The  actual  losses  of  the  Am. 
mated  Association   are  estimated  by  the  same  writer  as  follows: 

In  funds,  $150,000;  a  fourth  of  the  mills,  if  of  the  American 
Tin-Plate  Company,  have  been  made  non-union,  and  the  a- 
ciation  in  that  branch  lost  1.300  members  ;  a  fourth  of  the  strength 
in  the  mills  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company  has  been  lo 
and  Soo  members  have  been  lost  in  the  sheet  branch  ;  in  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company  200  members  have  been  lost,  and  700  have 
been  lost  in  the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  This  is  a 
net  loss  of  about  3,000  men,  reducing  the  membership  from  13,500 
to  10, Soo,  most  of  which  is  in  the  mills  of  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  an  independent  combine,  and  in  independent  tin- 
plate,  sheet,  and  hoop  mills.  About  4.000  men  are  all  that  remain 
in  the  mills  of  the  corporation,  and  they  are  employed  in  the  older 
and  smaller  plants.  It  is  currently  reported  that  less  than 
$25,000  remains  in  the  treasury. 

The  losses  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  also  been  very  heavy 
in  the  way  of  trade  lost,  cost  of  maintenance  of  plants  during  en- 
forced idleness,  in   interest  for  several  months  on  a  vast  invest- 
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ment  lying  idle,  and  loss  of  profits. 
continues : 


The  writer  in    The   Post 


"A  tonnage  of  upward  of  250,000  tons  of  tiuplate,  pipes,  and 
tubes,  sheets,  bars,  cotton-ties,  skelp,  puddled  iron,  and  fin- 
ished products  has  been  lost  by  the  steel  trust.  An  average 
of  the  selling-price  of  the  articles  mentioned  is  $30  per  ton,  or 
$7, 500,000 — a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  a  victor)'  over  a  labor-union. 


PI    V     ll'RKD 


The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


Not  all  of  this  was  actual  loss,  however,  as  the  resultant  advance 
in  the  prices  of  some  commodities  made  up  some  of  the  loss.  But 
the  companies,  while  their  closed  mills  were  earning  nothing, 
were  compelled  to  maintain  the  plants,  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
salaried  men  and  others,  as  well  as  additional  heavy  strike  ex- 
penses. " 

The  sentiment  almost  universally  expressed  in  the  newspapers 
in  that  the  strike  was  from  the  first  ill-advised  and  badly  man- 
aged. The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
single  spark  of  sense  that  has  been  shown  by  the  man  who  put 
this  strike  in  motion  is  his  succumbing  to  the  inevitable  at  last." 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.)  hopes  that  the  strike 
may  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  "there  is  little  that  has  been 
attained  by  direct  trials  of  strength  between  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  here  or  in  other  countries."  "Nearly  all  the  suc- 
cess attained  by  these  organizations."  it  says,  "has  been  attained 
by  the  processes  of  negotiation."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  thinks  that  an  important  result  of  the  strike  is  likely  to 
be  "the  adoption  of  a  system  of  self- protection  for  the  classes  of 
labor  not  eligible  for  membership  in  a  body  like  the  Amalga- 
mated, which  looks  after  the  interests  of  those  rated  as  highly 
skilled."     It  says : 

"As  the  rule,  helpers  and  laborers  have  no  interest  in  the 
wages  dispute  of  the  skilled  men,  and  are  very  little  better  off 
under  one  scale  than  another  ;  but  when  a  few  hundred  heaters 
and  rollers  decide  to  strike,  many  thousands  of  helpers  and 
laborers  are  expected  to  stand  with  idle  hands  in  empty  pockets 
until  the  dispute  is  settled.  There  is  a  substantial  injustice  in 
such  an  arrangement,  which  is  tolerable  only  when  the  issue  in- 
volved is  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  labor  to  warrant  the  sac- 
rifice which  the  unskilled  are  called  upon  to  make.  As  the  result 
of  the  privations  suffered  by  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  steel-mills 
during  the  past  summer,  a  plan  is  now  under  consideration  which 
contemplates  the  organization  of  a  union  for  the  men  of  these 
grades." 

"The  strike  demonstrates  in  a  way  that  most  people  will  not 
like  that  the  trusts  are  so  strongly  intrenched  behind  the  bul- 
warks of  their  limitless  resources  that  it  will  take  more  than  or- 
dinary opposition  to  contend  successfully  against  their  arbitrary 
use   of    power,"    declares    the    New    Orleans    Times- Democrat 


(Dem.)  ;  and  this  view  is  shared  by  the  labor  papers.  If  the 
recent  strike  has  helped  to  convince  the  workingmen  of  their 
"impotence  on  the  economic  field,"  says  the  Chicago  Worker's 
Call,  the  lesson  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  "It  might  be  well 
for  Mr.  Shaffer  and  his  friends,"  adds  The  Challenge  (New 
York),  "to  consider  that  there  is  no  sense  in  striking  industrially 
and  not  politically.  The  happening  of  a  man  in  the  mayoralty 
chair  like  the  mayor  of  McKeesport  shows  what  advantages  might 
come  from  the  control  of  politics  by  the  workers.  When  the  next 
strike  comes,  workmen  should  see  to  it  that  their  men  occupy  all 
the  mayoralty  chairs.  If  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
threats  made  by  the  trusts  that  they  would  move  their  plants. 
There  would  be  no  place  to  move  them." 


FUTURE   REPUBLICAN    AND    DEMOCRATIC 

POLICIES. 

IMPERIALISM  and  Socialism  are  to  be  the  respective  policies 
of  the  .Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  this  country 
within  a  few  years,  if  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  reads  the  signs  of 
the  times  aright.  Mr.  Conant,  who  writes  frequent  magazine 
articles  on  economic  topics,  is  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Jour- 
nal oj  Commen  e 
and  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  his 
observation  of  the 
currents  in  the  trou- 
bled political  waters 
of  this  and  other 
countries  leads  him 
to  the  belief  that  the 
popular  drift  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  setting 
toward  these  two 
great  ideas  ;  and 
while  Mr.  Conant 
does  not  consider  the 
t  w  0  incompatible 
with  each  other,  he 
thinks  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  take 
advantage  of  the 
tide  setting  toward 
expansion,    and    the 

Democratic  Party  of  the  tide  setting  toward  state  socialism.    Wri- 
ting in  the  September  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  says: 

"  Recent  events  have  created  new  issues,  which  seem  likely  to 
shape  the  policies  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  give  to  each  a  definite  and  clear-cut 
political  program.  One  of  these  parties  seems  destined  to  stand 
for  a  strong  government,  seeking  national  greatness  through  a 
resolute  foreign  policy  and  the  expansion  of  colonial  empire  ;  the 
other  seems  destined  to  champion  some  of  those  measures  of 
state  socialism  which  have  already  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
Europe,  with  the  aim  of  insuring  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
equality  of  economic  and  social  opportunity." 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  colonial  expansion,  says 
Mr.  Conant,  "has  flashed  upon  all  the  great  civilized  nations 
within  the  past  generation."  The  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Dis- 
raeli and  Bismarck  were  realized  in  spite  of  hostility  and  ridicule 
at  home.  France,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Russia  have  developed 
a  new  interest  in  colonial  possessions  in  recent  years. 

"The  United  States  entered  the  circle  in  1898  with  the  con- 
quest of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Altho  the  appearance 
of  this  country  among  colonial  powers  bore  the  semblance  of  an 
accident,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  opportunity  was  seized, 
and  the  light-heartedness  with  which  blood  and  treasure  have 
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been  sacrificed  for  maintaining  a  footing  in  the  Orient,  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  expansion  and  the  struggle  for  free  markets 
must  soon  have  become,  in  any  event,  a  part  of  American  na- 
tional policy." 

'  In  this  country  the  party  in  power  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
popular  wave  of  expansionist  feeling  : 

"The  Republican  Party  has  ceased  to  concern  itself  with  the 
liberation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  black  race,  and,  while  still 
protectionist,  has  so  far  lost  sight  of  this  issue  that  it  was  not 
even  mentioned  by  President  McKinley,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  a.s  one  of  the  causes  of  the  abounding  prosper- 
ity which  the  country  has  enjoyed.  With  the  changed  conditions 
of  international  competition,  the  Republican  Party  has  risen  to 
the  new  requirements  of  the  time,  and  proved  its  kinship  with 
the  party  of  Hamilton  by  adopting  a  positive  national  pol- 
icy  

"The  manufacturing  and  capitalistic  nations  stand  face  to  face 
in  a  struggle  for  commercial  power  which  may  be  a  struggle  of 
life  or  death  for  their  producing  masses.  As  units  of  political 
power,  it  is  the  mission  of  each  to  obtain  outlets  for  its  national 
production,  and  to  prevent  the  fencing  off  of  the  undeveloped 
territories  of  the  earth  for  the  exclusive  exploitation  of  one  or 
more  other  powers.  Equality  of  economic  opportunity  abroad, 
or  exclusive  opportunity,  therefore,  is  the  mission  of  the  strong 
party  in  each  nation — the  party  which  need  not  blush  under  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  name  '  Imperialist.'  ' 

,  Some  may  feel  like  asking,  at  this  point,  what  is  to  become  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  following,  who  oppose  both  expansion  and 
Socialism.  Mr.  Conant  does  not  seem  to  find  any  place  for  them. 
He  says,  however: 

"If  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  appealing  to  the  masses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  return  to  their  old  principles,  receives  bu,  scanty 
and  fainting  response,  it  is  not  because  these  principles  were 
false,  but  because  they  have  done  their  perfect  work.  This  work 
is  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  undone,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  possible  to  stir  political  passions  in  regard  to  it.  Flaw- 
less on  the  side  of  abstract  doctrine,  it  no  longer  represents  an 
issue  upon  which  propagandism  is  required.  ...  In  the  com- 
plete achievement  of  those  reforms  for  which  Jefferson  contended 
is  found  the  reason  for  much  of  the  groping  and  wavering  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  America  today.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon, 
moreover,  which  is  limited  to  the  United  States.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  same  sense  of  a  mission  which  has  been  fulfilled  has 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  hiberal  Party,  stifled  the  ambition 
of  its  leaders,  and  disrupted  its  ranks,  in  the  face  of  the  new  is- 
sues which  are  coming  before  the  country,  hiberalism  in  its 
classic  sense  has,  in  the  political  field,  done  its  perfect  work." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Bryan  seem  to  be  the  one  to  lead  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Mr.  Conant  quotes  with  apparent  approval  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Journal : 

"Mr.  Bryan,  able  and  patriotic  as  he  is,  is  not  really  modern. 
He  lives  in  the  past.  He  has  never  been  able  fully  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  economic  and  social  revolution  that  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  A  superseded  financial  theory  like  free 
silver  appeals  to  him  more  than  the  public  ownership  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  postal  savings-banks,  or  any  of  the  other  press- 
ing needs  of  the  twentieth  century." 

These  advanced  measures  will  probably  find  many  other  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  will  not  appeal,  and  Mr.  Conant  says  on  this 
point : 

"While  any  step  toward  state  socialism  will  undoubtedly  be 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  in  many  quarters — and  this  intolerant 
temper  will  be  fostered  for  political  ends  by  the  party  of  positive 
policies — there  is  nothing  in  a  moderate  program  of  this  kind  to 
alarm  the  man  of  property  or  even  disturb  the  owner  of  great 
wealth,  where  its  possession  does  not  depend  upon  special  favors 
from  the  State.  There  is  not  room  in  a  magazine  article  to  dis- 
cuss, even  in  outline,  the  reasonable  measures  of  public  policy 
which  might  be  supported  by  a  party  seeking,  in  the  interests  of 
the  masses,  to  insure  for  all  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 
The  socialistic  features  of  this  program,  so  far  as  they  become 
practical  issues,  will  naturally  relate  to  the  control  of  quasi-pub- 


lic functions,  like  transportation  by  rail,  municipal  lighting,  and 
heating,  and  other  things  which  can  better  be  done  by  concen- 
tration and  by  a  single  authority  than  by  several  competitors. 
Whatever  may  be  the  economic  merits  of  these  proposals,  they 
are  not  revolutionary  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  The  man 
who  advocates  them  is  not  necessarily  an  enemy  of  private  prop- 
erty nor  a  champion  of  red-handed  revolution.  The  most  con- 
servative countries  in  a  political  sense — Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many— have  already  gone  far  beyond  American  communities  in 
this  sort  of  state  .Socialism.  .  .  .  If  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  acquire  the  railways  is  socialistic  or  revolutionary,  it 
is  a  form  of  revolution  already  achieved  in  the  most  conservative 
countries  of  Europe — Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland. 
and  Russia.  Switzerland  has  only  recently  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  the  chief  private  lines,  and  their  con- 
version into  state  railways.  The  telegraph-lines  are  now  con- 
trolled by  the  government  in  nearly  every  European  country, 
including  Great  Britain,  and  the  functions  of  the  post-office  are 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  business  of  the  express  com- 
panies. 

"  How  far  it  will  be  possible  for  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
men  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party,  if  it  adopts  the 
tenets  of  state  Socialism,  will  depend  much  upon  the  particular 
measures  which  it  advocates.  Two  vigorous  and  evenly  bal- 
anced political  parties  are  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  a 
democratic  country.  The  party  of  constructive  meay>,res  and  a 
resolute  foreign  policy  is  certain  to  make  blunders  o/n  the  very 
fact  that  its  character  compels  it  constantly  to  venture  upon  new 
seas.  Such  blunders  will  invoke  reaction,  and  at  intervals  will 
drive  the  party  from  power." 


AN     HAWAIIAN    ESTIMATE    OF    THREE    YEARS 
OF   AMERICAN    RULE. 

WHIhE  there  have  been  some  indications,  from  time  to  time, 
that  American  rule  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
the  people  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Hawaii  was  as  happy  and  contented  as  California 
or  Maine.  The  Honolulu  Volcano,  however,  is  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  American  administration  of  the  islands.  It 
says : 

"On  August  12,  1S98,  the  American  flag  was  formally  raised 
over  these  islands.  To-morrow  will  be  the  third  anniversary  of 
that  event. 

"Three  years  of  so-called  American  rule,  and  what  have  we, 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  to  show  for  it?  Outside  of  the  selection  by 
President  McKinley  of  six  American  judges — Estee,  Galbraith, 
Humphreys,  Little,  Eddings,  and  Gear — Americans  and  Ameri- 
can teachings  of  popular  government  have  received  no  recogni- 
tion in  these  islands. 

"The  biggest  mistake  ever  made  by  President  McKinley  in  the 
governing  of  the  insular  possessions  was  when  he  appointed 
Sanford  B.  Dole  the  first  governor  of  this  Territory.  Dole, 
whatever  his  personal  qualities  may  be,  is  not  an  American. 
His  education,  training,  and  surroundings  were  and  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Dole  was 
born  under  a  monarchical  flag,  educated  under  that  flag,  held 
office  under  that  flag  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  rebelled 
against  that  flag.  The  rebellion  was  not  in  the  interest  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  and  the  extension  of  personal 
liberty.  Not  at  all.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  in 
power  a  coterie,  that  it  might  live  in  luxurious  ease,  and  acquire 
ill-gotten  gain  off  the  oligarchy  it  established,  and  which  exists 
in  these  islands  to-day  under  the  flag,  nearly  as  strong  and  de- 
fiant as  it  did  under  the  rag  of  the  oligarchy. 

"Three  years  of  so-called  American  rule  !  Where  is  that  rule? 
It  exists  in  name  only.  There  isn't  a  monarchy,  not  even  Rus- 
sia, where  there  is  less  individual  liberty  than  in  Hawaii  to-day. 
There  isn't  an  incorporated  town  in  the  group.  Honolulu,  with 
a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  is  helpless,  being  without 
municipal  government  and  debarred  the  right  of  electing  any 
official ;  in  fact,  we  have  none  except  he  be  appointed  by  Dole. 

"The  oligarchs  never  wanted  an  American  government.  They 
wanted  an  American  -protectorate — the  flag  without  the  Consti- 
tution.    Dole  vetoed  a  county  government  bill  passed  by  the  late 
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legislature.  In  his  message  to  that  body  lie  was  bunglingly 
evasive  on  the  subject  of  county  and  municipal  government. 
He  discouraged  the  legislature  in  committing  the  rash  act  of 
according  to  presumed  American  citizens  the  right  to  elect 
county  and  municipal  officers. 

"What  kind  of  an  American  community  is  it  that  is  debarred 
the  privilege  of  self-government? 

"On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  formal  raising  of  the  flag 
over  these  islands  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  is  to  meet 
in  special  session  ;  and  for  what — in  the  furtherance  of  justice? 
It  assembles  to  devise  ways  and  means,  if  possible,  to  keep  in 
jail  men  never  legally  convicted,  and  who  have  been  released  on 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  Judge  Gear  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  insular  cases.  It  assembles  to 
devise  ways  and  means,  if  possible,  to  legalize  an  income  tax, 
which  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  assembles  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  I 

"The  three  years  of  so-called  American  rule  in  Hawaii  has 
been  a  damnable  disgrace  to  every  American  who  loves  his  coun- 
try and  his  country's  flag." 

The  other  Honolulu  papers  allow  the  anniversary  to  pass  with- 
out special  remark,  and,  if  they  feel  dissatisfaction  with  the 
American  conduct  of  affairs,  they  do  not  express  it. 


TWENTY   YEARS   OF   LYNCHING. 

FOR  the  last  twenty  years  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  pre- 
serving the  statistics  of  lynching  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  record,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  one  that  may  "  well 
make  the  country  blush  for  shame."  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons lynched  is  given  as  follows  : 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1 891. 
1892. 


..  90 
. .  121 
..107 

..195 
..181 
..133 

..12, 
■  .144' 
..175 
.  .  128 

•  193 
..236 


1893. 
1894. 

1895. 
J896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
I90O. 
I90I. 


.166 
.131 
.166 
.127 
I07 
.115 
.IOI 


Total 3,130 


Of  the  2,516  persons  slain  by  mob  law  since  1885,  51  were 
women  and  2465  men;  1,678  were  negroes,  801  white,  21  In- 
dians, 9  Chinese,  and  7  Mexicans.  It  will  be  noted  that  1892 
marked  the  high-water  mark,  and  that  the  total  for  that  year — 
236 — has  appreciably  decreased  during  recent  years.  The  fol 
lowing  classification  of  lynchings  according  to  States  is  given 

by  The  Tribune  : 

Number  persons 
lvnched  since 
State—  1885. 

Mississippi 253 

Texas 247 

Louisiana 221 

Georgia 219 

Alabama 210 

Tennessee 169 

Arkansas 156 

Kentucky 130 

Florida 109 


South  Carolina 84 

Virginia 78 

Missouri 65 

Indian  Territory 53 

North  Carolina 52 

Oklahoma 36 

Indiana 36 

Kansas 35 

West  Virginia 35 

Nebraska 33 

Colorado 30 

Wyoming 29 

California 27 

Montana 22 

Idaho .# 20 

Maryland 20 

The  States  and  Territories  in  which  there  were  less  than 
twenty  are:  Arizona,  17;  Washington  and  New  Mexico,  each 
15;  Illinois,  14;  Ohio,  13;  Iowa,  12;  Oregon,  9;  Dakota,  6; 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  each  5  ;  Minnesota,  Nevada,  and 
Alaska,  each  4;  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  each  3;  New  York, 
2  ;  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  each  1.  The  only  States  in 
which  no  lynchings  occurred  are  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Vermont. 

"Those  who  seek  to  uphold  lynching  in  the  South,"  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
chiefly  a  punishment  on  those  who  commit  grave  crimes  against 
women  ;  but  the  figures  published  do  not  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion. Of  more  than  1,700  lynchings  between  January  1,  1885, 
and  January  1  of  the  present  year,  only  602  illegal  executions 
were  for  this  form  of  crime.  The  remainder  were  for  murder, 
thieving,  politics,  unpopularity,  and  generally  bad  reputation." 

The  best  way  to  decrease  the  lynching  evil,  declares  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat .  is  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  to  recog- 
nize that  lynchings  "not  only  do  harm  to  a  community  by  the  bad 
reputation  they  entail,  but  increase  crime  by  suggestion,  if  not 
by  the  encouragement,  of  violence."     It  adds  : 

"This  is  now  becoming  better  recognized  every  year,  and  in 
the  more  advanced  districts  lynchings  are  growing  less  frequent. 
We  may  expect  this  view  to  spread  over  the  whole  country  in 
time,  and  lynching  to  die  out.  In  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  improvement  made 
in  the  past  ten  years  ;  and  we  may  hope  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  next  decade,  now  that  public  sentiment  is  so  pro- 
nounced on  this  subject,  is  no  longer  apologetic,  but  speaks  out 
clearly  and  strongly  against  Judge  Lynch." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt's  first  Cabinet  has  a  familiar  look  about  it.—  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  difficulty  in  pronouncing  Czolgosz's  name  adds  to  the  universal  en- 
mity toward  him. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

HEREAFTER  it  will  never  be  safe  to  win  a  battle  without  a  phonograph 
and  a  kinetoscope  near  by.  — The  Boston  Advertiser. 

The  only  way  Carrie  Nation  can  gain  a  hearing  for  herself  again  is  to 
take  her  hatchet  and  go  after  a  few  anarchists.  —  The  Buffalo  Express. 

Speaking  of  hoodoos,  what  was  Sir  Thomas  thinking  of  when  he  named 
his  new  challenger  Shamrock — Second t— The  New  York  World. 

IN  mentioning  the  blessings  of  civilization  when  he  writes  home  Minister 
Wu  will  kindly  avoid  any  reference  to  anarchists.  —  The  Washington  Star. 


iRIUMFHAL  ENTRY  OF  THE  MODERN  C/ESAR  INTO  NEW   YORK. 


—  'The  A'ew  York  Tribune. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


KUBI'.I.IK 


THE   COMING    CONCERT   SEASON. 

I  PRELIMINARY  announcements  promise  much  this  winter 
that  will  interest  American  lovers  of  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music.     The  list  of  artists  from  abroad  who  will  visit  us  is 

unusual]  y  large. 
Among  the  violin- 
ists will  be  Kubelik, 
the  young  Bohemian 
violinist,  whose 
London  success  dur- 
ing the  past  season 
was  phenomenal. 
He  will  appear  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New 
Y or k ,  on  Monday 
evening,  December 
2,  assisted  by  Emil 
Paur  and  his  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra. 
Other  violin  virtuosi 
to  be  heard  are  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Charles 
Gregorowitsch,  and 
Tivador  Nachez,  a 
Hungarian  player. 
William  Worth  Bail- 
ey, the  blind  American  violinist,  is  also  coming  from  abroad  to 
play  here  for  the  first  time.  He  is  now  twenty-one  (says  The 
Music  Trade  Review,  September  7)  and  was  born  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.  He  showed  a  talent  for  the  violin  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  he  had  learned  all  that  the  teachers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  could  teach  him  his  parents  sent  him  to  Europe.  He 
studied  with  Cesar  Thompson  at  Liege,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  player  of  talent  by  Ysaye,  Musin,  and  other  Belgian  violin- 
ists who  heard  him  play.  He  has  for  two  seasons  been  appear- 
ing in  concert  in  Europe." 

The  Review  continues  its  description  of  the  coming  season  as 
follows : 

"The  list  of  pianists  is  more  numerous  and  includes  Josef  Hof- 
mann,  Harold  Bauer,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Eduard  Zeldenrust, 
Rafael  Joseffy,  and 
Fannie  Bloomneld- 
Zeisler.  Plunkett 
Greene  is  to  return 
here  in  the  spring 
for  two  months,  and 
will  be  preceded  by 
two  English  singers 
who  have  never  been 
beard  before.  They 
are  Whitney  Tew,  a 
basso,  who  comes 
in  November,  and 
Gregory  Hast,  a  ten- 
or, who  will  be  heard 
first  in  the  same 
month.  Plunkett 
Greene  has  not  sung 
here  for  several 
years.  Clara  Butt 
has  postponed  her  re- 
turn to  this  country 
another  year.  Next 
season  she  will  be 
heard  only  in  Eng- 
land. Jean  Gerardy, 
the  'cellist,  will  return  here  after  a  successful  season  in  Australia. 

"Emma  Nevada  is,  after   Mme.  Lehmaun,  to  be  the  most  no- 


table of  women  concert  singers.  She  is  to  reach  Boston  and  be- 
gin a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  in  November  accompanied  by 
Signor  Pablo,  an  Italian  'cellist.  Mine.  Lehmann  will  arrive 
here  early  in  November  and  begin  her  season  of  recitals  at  Car- 
negie Hall  on  November  8.  She  will  sing  in  recital  in  all  the 
principal  cities  before  returning  to  Germany  in  April.  .She  will 
also  be  heard  in  Wagner  recitals  with  Rein  hold  Hermann.  Mme. 
Lehmann  may  go  to  San  Francisco  in  the  spring.  Mme.  Sey- 
gard-Fischer,  soprano,  and  her  husband,  Emil  Fischer,  basso — 
an  old  favorite,  by  the  way — will  be  heard  and  welcomed  during 
the  season.  Mr.  Fischer,  who  for  many  years  was  identified 
with  the  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  went 
abroad  three  years 
ago  to  manage  the 
Opera  in  Hamburg. 
He  will  be  heard  this 
coming  season  in 
concerts.  Fischer 
will  also  give  much 
of  his  time  to  pre- 
par  i  ng  singers  for 
the  operatic  stage, 
and  will  give  in- 
struction in  Lieder 
singing.  Miss  Es- 
telle  Liebling,  the 
young  prima-donna 
of  the  Dresden  Roy- 
al Opera,  will  also 
make  a  short  tour 
commencing  in  Oc- 
tober. " 

It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Madame 
Lillian  Nordica  will 
devote  herself  to 
song  recital  only 
this  coming  season. 
It  is  announced  that 
her  tour  will  include 
the  Pacific  coast. 
Canada,  and  the 
South,  as  well  as 
the  territory  lying 
between,     and    that 

she  will  present  the  whole  program  at  her  recitals  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  piano  number  or  two  by  her  accompanist. 


WILLIAM   WORTH   BAILEY. 


Copyright  i'\    \ iii..-  Dupont. 

MME.    KM  MA    NEVADA. 


ROME    IN    RECENT   FICTION. 

'THE  list  is  by  no  means  small  of  writers  who  in  recent  fiction 
-!■  attempt  to  sketch  Rome — the  historic  city,  the  city  of  to- 
day, or  the  "  Eternal  City  "  of  the  future.  There  is  a  latter-day  in- 
vasion of  its  precincts  by  "novelists  with  a  purpose,"  to  whom 
the  subject  presents  itself  differently  and  who  therefore  handle 
it  differently.  For  some  of  this  novelistic  invasion  a  writer  in 
London  Literature  (September  7) — Dora  Greenwell  McChesney 
—has  scant  praise.  For  her,  the  spectacle  has  an  interest  all  its 
own,  but  it  has,  as  well,  a  distinctly  humorous  aspect,  in  that  "our 
literary  crusader  of  to-day  goes  to  the  world-city  with  a  notebook 
open  indeed  for '  local  color, '  but  with  his  opinions  already  settled, 
packed  comfortably  in  his  portmanteau."  She  finds,  moreover, 
that  "the  local  color  is  obliging  enough  never  to  interfere  with 
the  opinion."  Hall  Caine  has  sinned,  she  thinks,  in  this  respect, 
but  not  Zola.      We  quote  from  her  article: 

"It  can  not,  however,  be  an  easy  undertaking  to  write  six  hun- 
dred pages  about  Rome  and  to  keep  out  Rome's  subtly  pervas 
atmosphere  as  completely  as   Mr.  Hall    Caine   has  done  in 'The 
Eternal  City. '     When  Monsieur  Zola  brought  :  nary  young 

priest  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Vatican,  lie  saw  not  the  Vatican  only, 
not  alone  the  Leonine  city  where  thecarven  pa]  -  still 
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guard  the  moldering,  massive  reaches  of  wall  enclosing  so  many 
memories.  The-  French  novelist  Hung  Rome  bodily  on  his  can- 
vas, with  a  confusion  of  conflicting  aspects,  a  painful  oppres- 
siveness and  complexity  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  city  which 
he  paints.  The  reader  may  sigh  under  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tions, the  historic  reminiscences,  the  social  analysis  which  weight 
Monsieur  Zola's  pages,  but  he  can  not  but  confess  that  that  is 
one  method  of  conveying  the  sense  of  the  place.  For  Rome  it- 
self leaves  on  some  beholders  the  same  impression  of  painful 
and  bewildering  magnitude,  of  an  intricacy  of  ever-receding 
horizons.  Rome  past  and  present,  imperial  and  papal  ;  bygone 
conflicts,  heroic  across  idealizing  distances,  and  their  legacy  of 
present  problems,  tragically  devoid  of  the  nobler  elements  of 
tragedy  ;  all  the  immensity  of  greatness  and  decay  is  heaped  to- 
gether unsparingly.  'The  blood  of  Augustus,'  that  passion  for 
imperial,  external  dominance  which  has  tinged  with  its  purple 
the  dreams  of  all  succeeding  generations,  is  there  shown,  still 
moving  the  latest-born  Roman  citizens  to  futile  imitation  of 
earlier  achievements.  And  there,  too,  is  revealed  the  later  ste- 
rility of  that  soil  which,  tho  moved  by  its  ancient  impulse  to  bring 
forth  greatness,  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  n*  enfant  ait 
plus  que  des  mines — [produces  nothing  except  ruins] — a  phrase 
pregnant  with  finality.  And  so  '  Rome  '  ends  with  a  sifting  in 
of  that  dust  which  is  indeed  Rome's  symbol,  almost  Rome's 
very  self." 

English  fiction,  says  this  writer,  affords  no  parallel  \o  Zola's 
book,  any  more  than  to  the  historical  romances  of  Felix  Dahn 
and  Sienkiewicz.  Present  social  and  political  questions  have 
preoccupied  our  novelists,  rather  than  old  Rome.  In  "Eleanor," 
for  instance : 

"We  see  the  city  for  the  most  part  from  a  distance,  as  the 
characters  of  the  book  might  have  looked  toward  it  from  their 
villa  in  the  hills.  And  thus  depicted,  like  the  splendid  sunsets 
smouldering  along  the  weslern  sky,  the  sense  of  Rome  and  its 
significance  are  perhaps  as  well  given  as  by  a  closer  and  more 
detailed  survey.  Indeed,  throughout  her  Italian  romance  Mis. 
Humphry  Ward's  somewhat  dogmatic  and  laborious  pen  has  ac- 
quired a  new  reticence  and  a  distinction  most  delightful.  In  the 
same  way  a  very  different  artist,  Dr.  Harry,  has,  in  his'Arden 
Massiter,'  carried  his  Socialistic  hero  out  of  the  actual  arena  of 
Roman  life  away  to  the  medieval  fastness  in  the  Volscians,  bet- 
ter fitted  for  a  medieval  drama  of  love,  revenge,  and  the  Evil 
Eye." 

Of  Mr.  Bagot's  "Casting  of  Nets"  it  is  said  : 

"He  takes  his  readers  into  Roman  palaces  and  describes  St. 
Peter's  in  its  hour  of  triumphal  ceremonial.  His  temperate  style 
with  its  faintly  cynical  edge,  the  dry  and  definite  light  in  which 
he  regards  objects  so  long  haloed  by  mystic  veneration,  make 
the  book  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  overstrained  nerves.  The  fasci- 
nation of  the  place  he  has  not  rendered,  but  then  who  would  lie- 
unwise  enough  to  look  for  the  secret  of  that  fascination  among 
the  social  bickerings  in  the  salons  of  the  Blacks  and  Whites? 
Mr.  Bagot  knows  his  world,  tho  perhaps  he  describes  it  with 
something  of  a  parti pris.  and  if  that  world  strikes  us  as  cir- 
cumscribed the  very  defect  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  nar- 
rator's faithfulness.  The  historic  Rome  is  absent  from  his  pages 
as  from  those  of  Monsieur  Bourget's'  Cosniopolis,'  with  its  ironic- 
study  of  a  thoroughly  mondaine  society." 

"I  find  myself,"  continues  the  writer  in  Literature,  "looking 
for  a  Roman  book  as  yet,  I  fear,  unwritten  ;  one  which  should 
give  us  .  .  .  more  of  those  glimpses,  those  fugitive  impressions 
through  which,  as  through  that  magical  keyhole  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Aventina,  all  Rome  is  for  an  instant  seen  or  divined." 

"Only  one  book  has  lately  appeared  which,  to  one  reader  at 
least,  reveals  something  of  another,  truer  Rome,  the  city  which 
is  eternal  indeed,  since  it  is  bililded  in  the  dreams,  the  hopes, 
the  memories  of  men.  Beside  Zola's  study  of  the  actual  Rome, 
in  its  slow  crumbling  and  its  feverish  upbuilding,  I  would  put 
in  strange  contrast  a  study  of  Rome  mirrored  in  an  individual 
soul:  Edward  Hutton's  '  Frederic  Uvedale. '  The  Rome  of  that 
spiritual  knight-errant,  that  seeker  after  the  perfect  way,  is  not 
and  can  not  be  the  material  city.  His  is  that  Eternal  City  which 
centuries  ruled  the  imagination  of  the  world,  as  for  other 
earlier  centuries  the  embattled  city  of  the  legionaries  had  ruled 


its  subject  nations.  The  phantom  Rome  has  not  been  the  less 
potent.  'What  is  the  papacy,'  wrote  Hobbes  in  a  memorable 
phrase, 'but  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned 
upon  the  grave  thereof?'  and  what  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
but  the  long  domination  of  a  dream?  The  medieval  emperors 
have  passed  with  all  the  strength  drawn  from 'barbaric'  Ger- 
man elements  and  all  the  weakness  begotten  of  their  fancied 
heirship  of  the  Caesars.  But  the  Pope  remains  (it  requires  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  regard,  apparently,  the  one  as  the 
successor  of  the  others),  and  those  who  have  watched  his  white, 
spectral  figure  at  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  feel  the  phantasmal  power  unbroken." 


THE   NEW    RUSSIAN    NOVELIST. 

RUSSIA  is  acclaiming  a  successor  to  her  high  priest  of  let- 
ters, Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  a  successor  who  is  a  child  of  the 
people,  rising  by  virtue  of  his  genius  alone.  In  the  past,  Russia 
has  paid  homage  to  an  Empress  from  the  peasant  class,  the  great 
Catharine  ;  to  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  the  son  of  a  poor  unlettered 
peasant;  to  the 
statesman  Prince 
Menshikoff,  once  a 
pancake  peddler  ; 
and  to  Lomonosoff, 
whom  they  call  the 
"  Father  of  Russian 
Literature,"  who 
w  as  an  untutored 
lad,  the  son  of  an 
Archangel  fisher- 
man. And  now  in 
the  literary  world 
we  have  in  Maxim 
Gorky  a  similar 
spectacle.  The  best 
native  judges  have, 
for  the  last  three 
years  (see  The  Lit- 
erary  Digest,  March 
3" i,  been  proclaim- 
ing him  the  most 
promising  young 
writer  in  Russia. 

To  Isabel  Florence 
Ilapgood,  translator 

of  Gorky's  work  entitled  "  Fonia  Gordyeeff,"  we  are  indebted  for 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  new  author's  life.  We  take  from  her 
introduction  the  following  extracts  : 

"Maxim  Gorky's  real  name  is  Alexei  Maximovitch  Pyeshkoff. 
He  was  born  in  Nizhni  Novgorod  on  March  14,  1868  or  1869  (he 
says),  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather,  the  painter  Vasily  Vasili- 
evitch  Kashirin.  His  father  died  when  he  was  five  years  of  age. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  few  years  later,  the  orphan  boy 
was  hired  out  to  a  shoemaker.  With  the  aid  of  a  prayer-book 
his  grandfather  had  taught  him  to  read.  The  boy  ran  away 
from  the  shoemaker,  became  the  apprentice  of  a  draughtsman; 
again  ran  away  and  entered  the  workshop  of  a  manufacturer  of 
ikone,  or  holy  pictures.  Afterward,  he  worked  on  a  Volga 
steamer  as  cook's  boy,  then  became  assistant  to  a  gardener. 
In  these  occupations  he  spent  his  time  until  his  fifteenth  year. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of  '  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  unknown  writers.'" 

Gorky  himself  has  written  the  story  of  his  life,  and  his  transla- 
tor quotes  from  him  the  following  description  of  his  adventures  -. 

"While  I  was  on  board  the  steamer  as  cook's  boy,  the  cook 
Smury  exercised  a  lasting  influence  over  my  education.  Under 
his  guidance  I  read  '  The  Lives  of  the  Saints, '  '  Eckartshauscn, ' 
the  works  of  Gogol,  Uspensky,  Dumas  Senior,  and  numerous  little 
books  of  the  Freemasons.  Previous  to  my  acquaintance  with  the 
cook  I  had  a  profound  antipathy  toward  any  sort  of  printed  paper. 


MAXIM   GOKKV, 
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the '  Passport  '  not  excepted  !  After  my  fifteenth  year  I  was  seized 
by  a  wild  desire  for  knowledge,  and  therefore  went  to  Kazan, 
supposing  that  knowledge  is  distributed  gratis  to  those  who 
thirst  for  it.  However,  this  proved  to  be  not  customary,  and 
therefore  I  went  as  a  common  laborer  into  a  bakery,  on  a  salary 
of  three  rubles  (approximately  $i. 50)  a  month.  Of  all  the  work 
I  ever  attempted  this  was  the  hardest." 

In  Kazan,  Gorky  peddled  apples,  worked  on  the  docks,  sawed 
wood,  and  carried  heavy  burdens.  How  difficult  it  was  for  him 
to  make  a  bare  living  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  at- 
tempted suicide.  From  Kazan  Gorky  went  to  Gzarkzyn,  where 
he  obtained  a  position  as  watchman  on  a  railway.  Soon  after, 
in  answer  to  the  summons  to  military  service,  he  returned  to 
Nizhni  Novgorod,  but  never  became  a  soldier,  as  such  "tramps" 
are  not  accepted.  So  he  started  a  business  in  Bavarian  kvass — a 
sort  of  white  beer,  and,  at  length,  became  assistant  secretary  to 
the  well-known  counselor-at-law,  A.  J.  Lanin.  Lanin  took  a 
lively  interest  in  him,  but  Gorky's  vagabond  adventures  did  not 
end  here.  His  tramping  brought  him  to  Tiflis,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  workshop  of  a  railway,  and  in  Tiflis  he  pub- 
lished his  first  story  in  the  newspaper,  "Kavkaz."  Soon  after, 
he  returned  to  his  native  shores  of  the  Volga,  and  began  to  pub- 
lish his  sketches  in  the  local  papers.  In  Nizhni  Novgorod  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  well-known  writer,  Vladimir  Koro- 
lenke,  who  exercised  a  lasting  influence  over  his  career  as  a 
writer.  Within  a  year  after  he  began  to  publish,  he  won  recog- 
nition from  the  best  Russian  critics  as  the  leading  writer  of  fic- 
tion.    Miss  Hapgood  writes : 

"No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  exists  between 
the  grand  veteran  who  now  leads  the  army  of  Russian  writers 
and  this  new  recruit  to  the  world's  literary  host — Count  Tolstoy, 
a  man  of  high  birth,  position,  wealth,  who  has  enjoyed  the  best 
educational  and  social  opportunities.  Maxim  Gorky,  a  homeless 
member  of  the  '  Barefoot  Brigade, '  which  he  has  chronicled  in 
his  short  stories  with  power  unsurpassed,  almost  brutal,  a  poetry 
and  idealism  as  astonishing  for  its  loftiness  as  are  his  feeling  for 
nature  and  his  gift  for  depicting  it  which  no  Russian  writer— 
not  even  Turgeneff,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  in  this  direction 
— has  ever  excelled.  Turgeneff  dealt  with  the  gentry,  the  stu- 
dents, the  representatives  of  the  '  Young  Russia  '  of  his  day,  and 
with  the  peasants  in  their  normal  life  in  the  country.  Tolstoy 
has  dealt  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasants  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  depicted  by  Turgeneff.  Gorky  deals,  in  his 
short  stories,  with  the  peasants  who  have  become  toilers  in  the 
towns  and  members  of  the  great  proletariat ;  and  in  this,  his 
first  long  novel,  with  the  rich  merchant  class  of  the  present  day." 

Altho  Gorky  has  settled  down  in  Nizhni  Novgorod,  his  troubles 
and  experiences  are  not  ended.  He  has  been  in  prison  seven  or 
eight  times — on  the  last  occasion  in  connection  with  the  troubles 
in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year. 

The  reviews  of  "  Foma  Gordyeef  "  are  not  unrestrainedly  en- 
thusiastic. The  power  of  the  writer  is  acknowledged,  but  his 
theme — the  seamy  side  of  life  among  the  Russian  middle  class — 
does  not  appear  to  attract.  George  French,  reviewing  the  book 
in  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis,  September  12)  writes: 

"This  book  is  too  much  for  me.  It  spreads  filth  over  its  pages 
for  no  purpose  that  I  can  discover;  it  indulges  in  descriptions  I 
have  never  before  found  in  print — unrelieved  and  inexcusable, 
bawdy-house  mistiness. 

"So  much  for  so  much.  It  can  be  said  that  this  new  Russian 
author,  Maxim  Gorky,  has  power  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  sort.  He 
writes  as  a  genius  must.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  his  motive 
and  of  his  morality,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  a  masterly  spirit 
that  is  able  to  speak  its  masterfulness  out.  His  literary  style  is 
admirable,  and  one  reads  through  the  printed  page  straight  into 
the  mind  of  the  author.  We  know  this  man  to  be  capable  of 
great  things;  we  know  this  book  to  be  a  great  book,  and  that 
increases  our  anger  and  disgust  that  it  is  not  also  a  decent  book, 
at  least  an  indecent  book  with  a  decent  motive.  I,  for  one.  de- 
voutly hope  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  Maxim  Gorkv  unless 
it  be  radically  different  from  '  Foma  Gordyeeff. '  ' 


The  Nation  (New  York;  speaks  in  a  similar  vein : 

"All  this  seems  to  us  very  Russian,  and  not  largely  applicable 
as  a  criticism  of  life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  an  ordi- 
nary one,  to  pass  an  hour  with  and  forget.  It  is  a  remarkable 
book,  because  there  is  a  man  in  it  telling  a  tale  of  life  that  he  be- 
lieves, with  passion,  to  be  a  true  tale,  telling  it  without  artifice 
or  compunction,  and  showing  himself,  too,  naked  with  the  rest. 
It  is  not  a  nice  novel.  It  can  not  be  included  among  any  of  the 
kinds  of  novels  to  which  the  English  are  accustomed,  and  which, 
meaning  vaguely  many  things  or  nothing  at  all,  we  speak  of  as 
'nice'  or  "very  good.'  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  nasty,  as  D'An- 
nunzio  and  other  Latins,  dealing  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  life,  are  nasty.  Perhaps  no  good  would  be  done  by  the  man 
who  should  write  about  us  in  the  way  that  Gorky  writes  about 
Russians,  but  the  experiment  would  be  very  interesting — it  would 
make  so  many  of  us  'sit  up.'" 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  in  The  Independent,  classifies  Gorky  as  "a 
fervent  disciple  of  Nietzsche  "  : 

"The  immense  talent  of  the  author  is  evident  on  every  page, 
but  the  story,  on  the  whole,  is  disappointing,  and,  toward  the 
end,  becomes  a  trifle  wearisome.  It  is  really  little  better  than  a 
series  of  episodes  and  interminable  discourses,  the  burden  of 
which  is  the  appalling  ugliness  of  social  conditions.  But  while 
Gorky  speaks  with  ferocious  derision  of  all  institutions,  he  has 
nothing  to  put  in  their  place.  He  does  not  preach  any  positive 
doctrine  and  has  no  system  of  constructive  philosophy.  He  is 
satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  our  existence  is  an  evil,  that 
there  should  be  no  curb  on  the  passions,  that  the  only  thing  ad- 
mirable in  life  is  individual  strength  and  passion,  and  that  life 
itself  should  be  a  desperate  search  after  something  which,  if 
found,  would  account  for  it,  but  which  can  never  be  found  be- 
cause it  does  not  exist !  The  work  is  full  of  similar  incoheren- 
cies  and  contradictions.  Apparently  Gorky  looks  on  life  as  some- 
thing concrete  and  absolutely  distinct  from  the  individual  liver. 
We  should  at  times  resist  it  and  at  times  submit  passively  to  its 
control  ;  but,  above  all,  we  should  try  to  extract  its  vital  force. 
that  elixir  of  the  strong  which  will  enable  us  to  master  men,  and 
life  also." 


INJURIOUS   EFFECT  OF   GREAT   ART   CENTRES 
ON    PERMANENCE    IN   ART. 

THAT  the  pressure  of  modern  life  tends  more  and  more  to 
affect  the  development  of  the  artist  by  influencing  the 
free  development  of  his  personality  is  the  view  upheld  by  John 
La  Farge,  writing 
in  The  Interna- 
tion  a  I  Monthly 
(September).  He 
admits  that  the 
great  city  helps. 
to  a  certain  e  x  - 
tent,  by  furnish- 
ing a  more  ready 
view  of  what  has 
been  done,  and 
encourages  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n  emulation  ; 
but  "it  tends  to 
destroy  that  rela- 
tive peace  of  mind 
in  quiet  action 
which  seems  the 
only  environment 
that  can  help  in 
the  creation  of 
what  is  to_  last." 
He  writes  further : 


MK.  JullX  i. a  farge. 


"Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  very  successful  and  much-produ- 
cing artists  of  Paris  said  tome  that  he  envied  the  chance  that 
we  must  have  so  much  more  easily  in  America  of  doing  work  for 
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itself,  and  not  for  the  art  dealer,  or  the  government  requirements, 
or  the  still  more  demoralizing  yearly  shows  and  exhibitions.  In 
places  feverishly  active  and  subject  to  fashion,  moved  by  so  sud- 
den impressions,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  produce  something 
which  shall  draw  attention  to  oneself;  and  then  to  yield  to  keep- 
ing that  attention  centred  by  rapid  and  hastened  productions.  It 
is  necessary  to  strike  often,  and  harder  and  harder.  Strange 
subjects,  brutal  subjects,  anything  that  looks  original,  has  to  be 
chosen  to  attract  attention,  and  art,  which  is  of  all  aristocracies 
the  most  legitimate,  from  the  democratic  point  of  view,  since  it 
is  equally  of  use  to  all,  then  appeals  to  the  crowd,  and  changes 
its  aspirations  according  to  the  motions  of  the  crowd.  Any  moral 
compromise  is  also  essentially  degrading  and  in  such  cases  all 
results  will  be  matters  of  compromise.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  expend  still  more  energy  and  to  be 
still  more  disinterested  if  he  wishes  to  run  up  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  has  grown  more  and  more  swollen  and  impetuous." 


"THE   TRAGEDY   OF   ARCHITECTURE." 

IS  there  a  lack  of  genuine  public  appreciation  of  architecture 
for  the  reason  that  architecture  has  ceased  to  be  an  art  and 
has  become  a  fashion?  And  is  it  subject,  like  other  fashions,  to 
fluctuations  of  popular  taste  capricious  and  unfounded.  These 
questions  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Guy  Wilfrid  Haylor,  who,  wri- 
ting in  The  Westminster  Review  (September) ,  asserts  that  in 
modern  architecture  the  despotism  of  arbitrary  style  is  no  less 
idiotic  and  offensive  than  in  dress.  One  style  of  building,  he 
says,  is  in  vogue  now,  then  another,  just  because  we  want  some- 
thing fresh,  not  because  one  or  the  other  is  more  suited  to  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  building,  or  better  adapted  to  the 
climate,  or  more  expressive  of  our  modern  civilization.  He  learns 
from  history  that  there  were  foundations  of  common  sense,  util- 
ity, and  simplicity  upon  which  great  phases  of  architecture  of  old 
were  built ;  but  these,  he  contends,  have  been  disregarded  until 
"art  developed  into  fashion,"  and  he  asks  if  the  "tragedy  of 
architecture  "  could  be  more  complete.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  introduction  of  variety  into  architecture  of  course  is  com- 
mendable, but  only  where  it  is  honest  and  expressive  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  structure.  It  is  worthy  and  welcome  that  our  streets 
should  have  some  diversity.  Too  long  they  have  been  the  night- 
mares of  a  pampered  and  petted  conventionality.  But  surely 
when  all  thoughts  of  convenience,  utility,  and  honest  adaptabil- 
ity are  thrown  on  one  side  in  our  efforts  to  produce  an  eccentric- 
line  of  fagades,  we  have  passed  from  the  boundary  of  sense  to 
absurdity 

"  We  live  in  a  day  when  everything  must  be  practical  amongst 
the  upper  classes,  as  well  as  amongst  the  usually  called 'common 
people'  ;  the  practical  man  is  dictator  with  a  sway  as  influential 
as  it  is  effectual.  But,  strange  to  say,  as  regards  architecture, 
all  sorts  of  incongruous  things  are  permitted  and  even  encour- 
aged, evidently  because  they  are  the  latest,  most  modern,  smart, 
or  up-to-date.  Towers,  turrets,  battlements,  and  mouldings  are 
,  designed  where  unnecessary,  windows  where  they  are  not  needed, 
and  ornament  plastered  on  where  it  is  absolutely  meaningless 
and  silly." 

Viewing  architecture  historically,  Mr.  Haylor  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  past  each  architectural  style  (using  the  word 
in  a  good  sense)  originated  in  natural  conditions  and  each  form 
can  be  traced  to  environment.  Of  present-day  architecture  he 
says  : 

"  In  the  congested  and  break-neck  state  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, what  should  be  the  legitimate  influence  of  natural  condi- 
tions on  architecture  is  quite  neglected.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  great 
industrial  revolution  which  was  the  characterizing  feature  of 
the  Victorian  era,  architecture  had  only  problems  presented  by 
nature  to  face  ;  life  was  simple,  and  what  artificiality  existed 
was  little  and  inconsequential.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  mechanical  contrivances  entered  intimately  into 
every-day  life,  revolutionizing  all  forms  of  building  and  bring- 
ing about  untold  complexity  in  architectural  problems.  Steam, 
electricity,  and  free  education  produced  a  society  different  to  any 


that  had  previously  existed.  The  ends  of  the  earth  were  united, 
and  the  most  tremendous  action  and  reaction  came  into  play. 
Our  lives  have  thus  developed  into  one  unending,  breathless 
hurry,  a  senseless  scamper  of  all  classes  of  society. 

"The  scarcity  of  land  in  the  cities  has  developed  'the  sky- 
scraper,' and  if  this  latest  innovation  is  not  so  far  advanced  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of  ex- 
pansion vertically  in  place  of  laterally.  And,  it  might  be  added, 
expansion  downward,  another  and  not  impractical  solution  of  the 
land  difficulty. 

"Evolution— mechanical — has  advanced  the  spirit  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  expense  of  art.  One  by  one.  as  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture  succumbed  to  the  Moloch  of  machinery,  art  left 
them,  and  expressionless  productions  have  been  the  result. 
Again,  the  genius  of  invention,  tho  supplying  us  with  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  necessities  of  civilization,  has  initiated 
difficulties  which  the  architect  must  face  and  solve.  Today 
we  have  the  gigantic  powers  of  electricity,  steam,  heat,  and 
water  harnessed  to  our  wants,  and,  with  improved  sanitation, 
fire  protection,  and  a  universal  regard  for  law  and  order,  abso- 
lutely new  conditions  have  been  created." 

These  changed  conditions,  Mr.  Haylor  continues,  require  an 
intelligent  architecture  which  will  not  sacrifice  utility  to  beauty, 
or  prefer  plainness  to  ornament.  "A  building  can  have  beauty 
and  utility,  art  and  engineering,  and  still  be  good  architecture 
and  a  harmonious  whole." 

"The  value  of  land  has  spread  a  wild  fear  lest  an  inch  should 
be  wasted.  This  is  quite  right,  but  why  try  to  squeeze  every- 
thing in,  and  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions?  What  is  the 
good  of  a  'store-room'  the  size  of  a  match-box,  or  a  'hall  '  about 
the  area  of  a  bird-cage?  Let  us  get  back  to  intelligence  and 
think  of  what  is  the  use  of  a  house  in  which  the  pieces  of  furni- 
ture can  not  often  be  got  in?  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence 
for  expensive  and  really  good  furniture  to  be  taken  to  pieces, 
pulled  about,  and  eventually  ruined,  whilst  endeavoring  to  get 
it  to  a  certain  room.  Nor  are  these  structural  difficulties  the 
only  ones  that  call  for  improvement,  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  arrangements  for  heating,  lighting,  drainage,  ventilation, 
etc.,  are  designed — being  considered  as  adjuncts  to  the  building 
— without  any  reference  to  their  surroundings.  Thus  the  most 
painful  and  ludicrous  results  are  constantly  to  be  seen.  Morris 
told  us  that  architecture  was  '  the  art  of  building  suitably  with 
suitable  materials,'  and  that  'nothing  was  more  likely  to  lead  to 
a  really  living  style — a  desideratum  which  everybody  is  seeking 
for — than  the  consideration  first  of  all  ...  of  the  suitable  use  of 
material.'  Was  he  right  or  wrong?  In  his  opinion  stone  was 
the  most  noble  and  satisfactory  building  material,  wood  coming 
next,  and  brick  to  be  only  considered  as  a  makeshift.  But  what 
do  we  do — build  in  cheap  brick  or  glaring  terra-cotta,  and  roof  in 
with  Welsh  slates.     Oh,  the  criminality  of  it !  " 


NOTES. 

Last  May  The  National  Magazine  asked  its  readers  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion "Who  is  the  foremost  living  American  author?"  and  in  the  September 
number  a  list  of  authors  voted  upon  is  given,  ranked  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  received.  Mark  Twain  heads  this  list  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes.     Mr.  William  Dean  Hovvells  stands  a  close  second. 

Thk  adverse  view  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  prose  so  freely  expressed  of  late 
is  not  altogether  accepted  in  France,  it  seems.  M.  Baret,  professor  of 
English  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.,  has  discovered  in  the  author  of  "The 
Jungle  Books,"  according  to  London  Literature  (September  7),  a  second  La 
Fontaine.  M.  Baret  finds  in  the  delicate  artist,  the  delightful  egoist,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  brusk  Anglo-Saxon  doubly  en- 
dowed with  those  qualities  natural  to  his  race— will  and  energy  -the  same 
qualities  he  finds  in  La  Fontaine,  namelv,  "a  picturesque  sobriety,  a 
naivete  soulignie  tie  malice,  the  use  of  the  right  words  at  the  right  moment, 
and  the  habit  of  leaving  the  deduction  of  the  moral  of  the  fable  to  his 
readers." 

Thkre  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  favorite  violin  of  the 
late  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  Norwegian  virtuoso.  The  Music  Trade  Review 
(September  7)  says  the  instrument  was  made  in  1532  by  Gaspard  da  Salo 
and  is  said  to  have  been  decorated  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini  bought  it  for  3,000  florins,  and  gave  it  to  the  Museum  at  Inns- 
bruck. When  Napoleon's  army  invaded  the  Tyro]  it  disappeared,  and 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Viennese  banker.  The  latter  was 
approached  in  1830  by  Ole  Bull,  who  offered  him  a  fabulous  sum— nearly 
his  whole  possessions— for  it  ;  but  the  banker  refused  to  part  with  it. 
Some  years  later  Ole  Bull  got  a  letter  at  Leipsic  informing  him  that  the 
banker,  on  his  death,  had  left  him  the  coveted  violin.  Ole  Bull's  widow  has 
recently  presented  it  to  the  museum  in  his  native  town  of  Bergen. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


HOW   ARCTIC   ANIMALS  TURN   WHITE. 

IT  has  been  generally  assumed  that  such  animals  as  change 
the  color  of  their  coats  in  winter — chiefly  varieties  in  the 
Arctic  regions — do  so  by  a  bleaching  process.  Experiments 
made  fifty  years  ago  on  the  Arctic  lemming  (a  mouse-like  crea- 
ture) showed  that  its  hair  could  thus  be  turned  white  by  a  sud- 
den lowering  of  temperature,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  the 
normal  process.  Actual  observation,  however,  leads  to  the  be- 
lief, so  we  are  told  by  the  English  naturalist  R.  Lydekker  in 
Knowledge  (August),  that  the  method  is  quite  different  and  in- 
volves an  entire  substitution  of  one  coat  for  another.     He  says  : 

"It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  apart  from  those  which  turn 
white  in  winter,  a  large  number  of  animals  have  a  winter  coat 
differing  markedly  in  color,  as  well  as  in  length,  from  the  sum- 
mer dress.  The  roebuck,  for  instance,  is  of  a  brilliant  foxy  red 
in  summer,  while  in  winter  it  is  gray  fawn  with  a  large  patch  of 
pure  white  on  the  buttocks.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  change 
from  red  to  gray,  and  the  development  of  the  white  rump-patch, 
is  due  to  the  shedding  of  the  short  summer  coat  and  its  replace- 
ment by  the  longer  winter  dress.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  a  similar  change  of  coat  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  mammals  which  turn  white  in  winter. 

"That  the  change  in  spring  from  a  white  to  a  dark  dress  is  due 
to  a  shedding  of  the  fur  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  it 
would  be  obviously  quite  impossible  for  long  hairs  to  become 
short,  or  for  white  ones  to  turn  brown.  And  even  in  animals 
which  do  not  alter  their  color  in  any  very  marked  degree  accord- 
ing to  season  the  spring  change  of  coat  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
.  .  .  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  natural  tendency  to  believe  in 
blanching  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  abnormal  instances  of 
turning  white  in  a  single  night,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  even  in  human  hair  the  change  from  dark  to  white  as 
age  advances  is  brought  about  by  the  replacement  of  dark  hairs 
by  white  ones,  and  not  by  the  bleaching  of  the  former.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  change,  instead  of  being  seasonal  and  sud- 
den, is  gradual  and  due  to  age.  If  the  change  was  due  to  blanch- 
ing, we  should,  of  course,  find  some  hairs  which  were  partially 
white  and  partially  brown  (or  black,  as  the  case  may  be) 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  those  of  us  who  have  reached 
an  age  when  silver  hairs  have  begun  to  make  their  appearance 
among  the  brown  can  easily  satisfy  themselves  that  such  hairs 
are  white  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  that  a  hair  half 
white  and  half  brown  is  quite  unknown.  From  this  we  infer 
that  the  change  from  brown  to  white  takes  place  in  human  be- 
ings by  the  gradual  shedding  of  the  dark  hairs  and  their  replace- 
ment by  new  ones  from  which  pigment  is  entirely  absent.  So 
that  normally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bleaching  of  individual 
hairs.  The  change  is,  indeed,  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  at  the  approach  of  winter  in  mammals  that  habitu- 
ally turn  white  at  that  season,  with  the  exception  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  extremely  slow  and  gradual,  instead  of  being  com- 
paratively rapid,  and  also  that  the  white  hairs  differ  from  their 
dark  predecessors  solely  by  the  absence  of  coloring  matter.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  subsequent  replacement  of  the  white  hairs 
by  dark  ones  !  " 

Experiments  in  this  country  on  the  American  variable  hare  go 
to  show  that  the  animal  itself  has  no  control  over  the  change,  and 
observation  in  England  seems  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  also  quite 
independent  of  temperature.  The  late  Dr.  Coues,  however,  the 
eminent  American  naturalist,  stated  that  altho  the  change  of 
coat  of  the  Adirondack  ermine  takes  place  regularly,  its  color  is 
governed  by  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  change.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Merriam  asserts  that  the  white  coat  is  assumed  only  after  the 
first  snowfall,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  rea- 
son for  the  change,  which,  it  appears,  is  protective.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  It  is,  of  course,  quite  evident  that  the  assumption  of  a  white 
winter  livery  by  mountain  hares  and  ermines  living  in  regions 
where  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  Jyear  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  animals  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible  when  in  their  native  haunts.  And,  so  far 
as  we  know,  such  a  change  is  universal  among  the  species  named 
when  dwelling  in  high  northern  latitudes." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Lydekker  states  an  interesting  fact  regarding 
the  blue  and  white  Arctic  foxes  whose  fur  is  now  so  fashionable. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  white  fur  was  the  winter  and  the 
blue  the  summer  coat  of  one  and  the  same  animal,  but  the  writer 
assures  us  that  they  are  both  winter  coats  of  two  different  varie- 
ties, the  blue  fox  being  brownish  in  summer  and  the  white  fox 
ashy  gray  in  spots.  The  two  varieties  breed  together,  and  there 
may  be  blue  and  white  toxes  in  the  same  litter.  This  presents  a 
puzzling  problem  to  naturalists  if  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  of 
protective  coloration,  for,  asks  Mr.-  Lydekker,  "if  blue  foxes  are 
able  to  thrive  during  winter  in  a  snow-clad  country,  what  neces- 
sity is  there  for  their  fellows — and,  indeed,  for  any  species — to 
turn  white  at  that  season  of  the  year?  "  This  question,  so  easily 
asked,  it  may  take  years  of  investigation  and  comparison  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily. 


REVIVAL   OF   DRIED    PLANTS;   TRUE   AND 

FALSE. 

CERTAIN  plants  when  dried  and  apparently  dead  take  on 
the  appearance  of  life  when  soaked  in  water.  In  some 
cases  this  revival  is  merely  apparent,  while  in  others  it  is  real, 
as  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow  again,  their  vitality  having  been 
only  suspended,  not  lost.  In  an  article  in  La  Science  lllnstrie 
(Paris,  August  24),  M.  Louis  Contard  distinguishes  between 
these  two  kinds  of  "revivescence,"  as  it  is  called,  and  gives  in- 
teresting instances  of  each.     Says  M.  Contard  : 

"Revivescence  properly  so-called,  that  is  to  say,  the  return  to 
life  of  a  complete  plant,  or  of  one  of  its  negative  organs,  after 
apparent  death,  is  quite  frequent  in  the  vegetable  world,  alter- 
nation of  humidity  and  dryness  having  more  influence  there  than 
among  animals. 

"The  following  fact  was  related  in  The  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  (1S62)  :  Dr.  Pigeaux,  having  bought  some  very 
fine  raisins  of  the  variety  known  as  '  Imperial  Malaga, '  thought 
that  he  would  plant  in  moist  earth  a  fragment  of  stem  about  10 
centimeters  [4  inches]  long  which  held  the  bunch.  Three  months 
later  this  stem  had  a  shoot  7  centimeters  [3  inches]  long.  Now 
grapes  that  are  to  be  dried  are  previously  plunged  for  several 
minutes  in  boiling  lye,  which  weakens  and  softens  the  skin  and 
thus  facilitates  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  base  of  the  juice. 
If  the  piece  of  stem  was  also  plunged  in  the  lye,  its  revival  is 
almost  miraculous  ;  and  it  is  still  very  curious  if  it  only  served 
as  a  handle  by  which  the  bunch  was  dipped  in. 

"The  plant  best  known  for  its  properties  of  revivescence  is  the 
famous  Rose  of  Jericho.  We  shall  doubtless  surprise  numbers 
of  our  readers  when  we  say  that  this  plant,  despite  its  scientific 
name  (Anastatica,  the  reviving  plant) .  is  not  a  plant  that  re- 
vives, but  simply  a  dead  plant  that  changes  form  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water. 

"It  is  about  a  decimeter  [4  inches]  high,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rose  but  its  name,  as  it  belongs  to  the  family 
Cruci/ercE,  and  its  little  white  flowers  recall  those  of  the  'shep- 
herd's purse  '  so  common  along  our  roads.  It  grows  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria 

"When  dried  the  stems  of  the  rose  of  Jericho  curl  up,  draw  to- 
gether, interlace,  and  form  a  rounded  knot.  The  wind  easily 
uproots  the  plant  and  carries  it  away.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  when  it  stopped  in  some  moist  spot  it  took  root  again,  ab- 
sorbed water  from  the  soil,  and  began  to  grow  anew. 

"In  reality  this  never  takes  place,  and  the  rose  of  Jericho  is 
dead  from  the  moment  when  it  is  uprooted 

"The  dried  plant  is  an  interesting  spectacle  when  plunged  into 
cold  water.  In  an  hour  it  doubles  in  size,  its  stems  seem  to  rise, 
and  the  capsules  take  on  a  pinkish  tint.  The  rose  of  Jericho 
seems  to  be  reviving,  but  this  is  a  vain  appearance;  it  is  quite 
dead 

"The  movements  executed  by  such  plants  are,  in  fact,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  scales  on  a  pine  cone,  which  draw  together 
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or  open  as  the  air  is  more  or  less  dry.  Similar  curious  motions 
are  those  of  dried  valvular  fruits,  and  of  the  filaments  on  the 
seeds  of  various  plants.  We  have  here  only  swelling  under  the 
action  of  absorbed  moisture 

"  Real  revivescence  is  seen  only  in  vascular  cryptogams  and 
mosses.  In  1868  Messrs.  Bert  and  Bureau  discovered  this  phe- 
nomenon for  the  first  time  in  a  lycopod  .  .  .  and  in  two  ferns 
common  on  walls.  After  drying  their  leaves  for  a  long  time,  a 
few  hours  of  rain  or  submergence  in  water  for  ten  hours  would 
not  only  restore  their  freshness  and  the  appearance  of  life  but 
life  itself,  for  they  continued  to  grow 

"'The  Polypodium  incanum  [an  American  fern]  has  been  sold 
for  several  years  under  the  name  of  '  resurrection  plant. '  It  can 
be  made  to  pass  a  large  number  of  times  through  the  phases  of 
apparent  death  and  revival. 

"But  it  is  specially  among  mosses  that  revivescence  maybe 
observed.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  normal  with  these  plants.  Their 
vitality  is  suspended  during  the  dry  periods  between  rainfalls. 
This  is  what  is  called  'hygrometric  awakening  and  sleep,'  by- 
analogy  with  the  waking  and  sleep  of  leaves,  which  is  observed 
in  numbers  of  phanerogamous  plants  and  which  is  due  to  sudden 
variations  of  transpiration. 

"The  aspect  of  a  moss  is  very  different  in  different  conditions 
of  weather.  In  dry  seasons  it  appears  to  be  a  dead  plant;  its 
stem  is  rigid  and  fragile  ;  its  fruit  is  dried,  the  leaves  are  rolled 
and  folded.  When  rain  falls  everything  starts  up, opens, and  be- 
comes green  again 

"This  is  how  mosses  behave  under  normal  conditions.  Sub- 
jected to  experiment,  they  show  a  yet  more  astonishing  force  of 
resistance.  An  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Heald,  has  shown  that  a 
Brynm  and  a  Barbula  can  remain  completely  dried  during  two 
or  three  weeks  and  preserve  the  power  of  producing  new  organs 
when  moistened  at  the  end  of  this  time." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DO   WE   DRINK   TOO    MUCH? 

THIS  question  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  in  which  case  it  could  hardly  re- 
ceive more  than  one  answer ;  but  relates  to  pure  water,  which 
has  not  usually  been  considered  harmful.  Yet  a  writer  in  The 
Hospital  assures  us  that  most  people  take  too  much  of  it.  He 
says : 

"We  now  and  again  come  across  patients  who  assure  us  that 
they  never  drink,  a  statement  which  it  is  our  first  and  perhaps 
most  natural  impulse  to  regard  as  an  exaggeration.  So  indeed 
it  may  be,  for  on  cross-examination  such  patients  will  probably 
say,  'Oh,  yes,  I  take  a  little  soup  of  course.'  Still  the  general 
statement  remains  true  that  there  are  people  who  never  drink  in 
the  sense  that  they  never  use  cup  or  glass,  and  there  certainly 
are  a  large  number  of  people  who  drink  only  very  little,  ridicu- 
lously little  compared  with  those  around.  These  are  healthy 
people  going  about  their  business  calmly,  doing  good  work,  and 
often  doing  it  with  far  greater  comfort  than  those  who,  wjth 
glass  in  one  hand  and  handkerchief  in  the  other,  mop  their 
faces  and  declaim  against  the  sweltering  weather.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  ask,  Why  do  we  drink?  and  to  answer  that  for  the 
majority  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  habit  and  of  self-in- 
dulgence. As  the  result  of  habit  with  many  people,  the  slight- 
est sense  of  thirst  sets  up  longings  which  can  not  be,  or  at  least 
•are  not.  resisted,  with  the  result  that  much  more  fluid  is  taken 
than  is  wanted.  'Are  you  very  thirsty?  '  inquired  the  doctor. 
"Well  no,  sir,  I  takes  good  care  o'  that,'  replied  the  affable  pa- 
tient as  he  mopped  his  brow. 

"Much  of  the  constant  drinking,  not  merely  of  alcoholics  but 
of  fluids  of  all  kinds,  to  which  one  is  tempted  at  every  turn,  is 
quite  unnecessary  and  only  leads  to  flabbiness  and  discomfort 
In  considering  the  amount  of  fluid  we  ought  to  drink  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  contained  in 
our  ordinary  food.  According  to  Parkes  we  may  take  it  that  we 
require  for  ordinary  work  about  three  times  as  much  water  as  of 
food  (calculated  dry),  namely,  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
intake,  and  if  we  look  at  the  table  in  which  he  gives  the  amount 
vater  contained  in  the  various  kind-,  of  food,  *ve  find  how  many 
articles  carry  with  them  more  than  the  required  proportion.  For 
instance,  beef-steak  contains  74.4,  white  fish  78,  poultry  74,  pota- 


toes 74,  cabbages  91,  carrots  85,  vegetable  marrows  95,  and  even 
dry  bread  contains  40  per  cent,  of  water.  As  to  fruits,  apples 
contain  82  and  strawberries  90  per  cent,  of  water.  Gravies, 
sauces,  etc.,  and'all  forms  of  milk  puddings,  also  contain  more 
than  the  full  average  supply  of  water  required,  so  that  it  evi- 
dently would  be  an  easy  task  to  arrange  a  diet  which,  altho  solid 
enough  for  all  demands,  would  not  require  to  be  supplemented 
by  actual  drinking.  If,  however,  we  will  but  partake  of  fluid  in 
moderation,  say  40  or  50  ounces  a  day,  we  are  the  better  for  it, 
for  certain  foods  require  the  production  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  digestive  juices  for  their  proper  assimilation,  and  if 
we  persist  in  eating  so  much  meat  as  so  many  of  us  do,  a  fair 
amount  of  water  must  be  taken  to  wash  out  the  nitrogenous 
waste  which  such  a  diet  produces." 


THE   MIND   OF  THE   ANT. 

NOT  long  ago  opinion  regarding  the  intelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  seemed  limited  to  extremes.  Some 
people  refused  to  think  of  animals  and  insects  as  anything  but 
senseless  machines,  while  others  would  endow  them  with  human 
intellect  and  emotions.  According  to  the  modern  and  more  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  they  possess  intelligence,  but  of  a  type  that 
varies  from  one  creature  to  another  and  that  must  in  no  case  be 
estimated  by  a  human  standard.  Exactly  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  mind  each  possesses  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
careful  observation  and  experiment.  The  observations  of  the 
Swiss  naturalist  Torel  on  ants  are  models  of  their  kind.  Some 
of  the  latest  are  described  by  M.  Charles  Mensuel  in  La  Science 
pour  Tons  (August  26).     Says  M.  Mensuel: 

"Have  animals  minds?  This  question  is  rarely  asked  nowa- 
days, Descartes's  idea  of  automatism  having  been  abandoned 
by  every  one.  Nevertheless  scientists  are  far  from  agreed  re- 
garding the  degree  of  likeness  that  exists  between  the  psychol- 
ogy of  animals  and  that  of  man. 

"From  this  point  of  view  ants  are  very  interesting.  These 
little  insects  have  a  singularly  suggestive  psychic  development 
for  so  minute  a  brain.  Recently  M.  Forel,  who  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  ants,  reported  to  the  Zoological  Congress 
at  Berlin  the  last  results  of  his  observations. 

"  M.  Forel  opposes  the  old  theory  according  to  which  ants 
were  only  machines  moved  by  unconscious  reflex  action.  Never- 
theless, says  M.  Forel,  we  must  not  confuse  mind  with  conscious- 
ness. There  is  an  animal  psychology  as  well  as  a  human  psy- 
chology.  The  question  of  what  consciousness  is,  and  whether 
animals  have  the  same  kind  of  consciousness  as  man,  is  quite 
a  different  one.  Psychic  phenomena  are  closely  allied  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  brain.  They  are  not  innate  and  they  depend 
naturally  on  the  laws  of  evolution  and  selection.  The  more  com- 
plex psychic  phenomena  are,  the  more  highly  developed  are  the 
brain-  and  the  nerve-centers. 

"M.  Forel  shows  this  by  a  study  of  the  brains  of  working  ants, 
male  ants,  and  female  ants.  It  is  found  that  in  the  workers  the 
volume  of  the  central  nervous  organ  is  incomparably  greater  than 
in  the  females  and  still  more  so  than  in  the  males,  whose  brains 
are  hardly  more  than  rudimentary. 

"As  to  the  senses  of  ants,  that  of  touch  is  completely  absent, 
or  rather  it  is  perhaps  changed  into  a  sense  of  smell.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  that  ants  have  two  distinct  senses  of  smell,  one  that  acts 
at  a  distance  and  another  for  near  objects.  The  latter  is  almost 
a  sense  of  touch  for  the  gaseous  emanations  of  every  near  objects. 

"  Complex  experiments  enable  us  to  show  that  ants  have  a  mem- 
ory. Ants  were  narcotized,  and  in  this  state  they  could  not  tell 
friends  from  enemies.  The  functions  of  memory  return,  how- 
ever, little  by  little,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

"Sense  perception  in  ants  gives  rise  to  associations  of  sensa- 
tions, and  also  to  conclusions  by  habit  and  by  analogy.  It  is 
averred  that  ants  communicate  with  one  another,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  analogous  with  the  communication  of  man.  Their 
'  way  of  talking'  has  so  far  remained  an  absolute  mystery. 

"Without  memory  there  could  be  no  conclusions  from  analogy, 
and  without  conclusions  of  this  sort  there  could  be  no  manifesta- 
tions of  will-power.      Now   such    manifestations  exist.      M.  Forel 
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shows  this  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  warlike  expeditions  of 
the  ant-tribes. 

"The  Swiss  scientist  has  even  succeeded  in  analyzing  the 
manifestations  of  love  and  hate  in  the  tiny  objects  of  his  inves- 
tigation. His  conclusion  is  that  the  laws  of  evolution  hold  in  the 
domain  of  animal  intelligence  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
whole  universe  is  governed  by  this  one  law." — Translation  made 
for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRICITY   AND    THE    REDISTRIBUTION    OF 

POPULATION. 

IS  it  possible  that  the  extension  of  communication  and  traction 
by  electricity  should  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  our  population?  That  it  has  done  so  is  asserted  in  a  leading 
editorial  by  The  Electrical  Review  (September  14) ,  which  sup- 
ports its  position  by  reference  to  the  results  of  the  last  census. 
It  finds  by  a  study  of  the  census  statistics  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  our  larger  cities  is  becoming  less,  and  that  the  swelling 
ratio  of  urban  population  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  city  boun- 
daries and  the  absorption  of  suburban  districts.  If  these  be  dis- 
regarded, it  asserts,  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the 
denser  centers  has  become  less.  The  reason  for  this  is  found 
by  the  writer  in  the  general  extension  of  the  applications  of  elec- 
tricity.    He  says : 

"The  trolley-car  has  been  perhaps  the  largest  agent  in  the  re- 
distribution of  population,  making  it  possible  for  the  people  who 
work  in  the  crowded  districts  of  cities  to  live  at  considerable  dis- 
tances away  and  enjoy  the  very  great  advantages  of  suburban 
life.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  cities  of  the  intermediate 
size.  Twenty  years  ago  cities  of  the  second  class  were  much 
condensed  in  area,  for  the  reason  that  practically  every  one 
walked  to  and  from  his  place  of  work,  and  for  this  reason  the 
residence  areas  crowded  upon  the  business  districts  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  horse-car  of  those  days  was  at  best  a  poor  thing, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  coming  of  the  swifter  trolley  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  ordinary  man  of  business  or  laborer  to  live  more 
than  half  a  mile,  or  such  a  matter,  from  the  scene  of  his  daily 
task.  To-day  all  this  is  changed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  resi- 
dence district  in  all  such  cities  has  vastly  extended,  and  people 
not  uncommonly  live  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  away 
from  their  places  of  business. 

"To  double  the  radius  of  a  city  means  to  increase  its  area  four 
times.  The  trolley,  by  its  duplication  and  triplication  of  the  city 
Tadius,  has  enabled  very  large  territories  to  be  included  in  the 
suburban  districts  of  towns,  with  the  result  that  houses  have 
plenty  of  room  around  them,  the  people  are  no  longer  compelled 
to  live  close  together,  and  to  this  degree  a  very  important  social 
revolution  has  been  wrought,  and,  indeed,  is  still  in  process  of 
extension.  No  one  can  deny  the  benefits  of  a  freer  life  and  the 
immense  social  sanitary  and  other  advantages  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  trolley-car.  and  the  subsequent 
extension  of  residence  neighborhoods. 

"But  another  agency  has  not  been  idle.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  country  life  has  been  its  loneliness  and  the  absence  of 
those  conveniences  which  differentiate  the  city  house  from  the 
country  residence.  The  loneliness,  by  which  is  meant  the  lack 
of  intercourse  with  neighbors,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  re- 
moved by  the  telephone.  Perhaps  the  best  work  that  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  movement  has  accomplished  has  been  the 
popularization  of  the  telephone  and  its  introduction  at  low  rates 
into  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods,  thus  removing  the  bugbear 
of  isolation  which  has  been  so  long  a  complaint  of  the  rural  resi- 
dent. Hut  the  telephone  has  done  more  for  those  living  in  the 
country  and  in  the  country  districts  surrounding  cities  than  to 
furnish  them  a  means  for  social  conversation.  It  has  proved  it- 
self a  very  practical  and  valuable  addition  to  the  farmer's  means 
for  making  a  living.  By  putting  him  in  immediate  touch  with 
his  markets,  whether  for  selling  or  for  buying,  it  enables  him  to 
conduct  his  business  in  a  much  more  businesslike  way  than  for- 
merly, when  the  isolated  gardener  or  truckman  loaded  his  vehicle 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  with  the  produce  of  his  fields, 
and  drove  to  town  without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  would 
receive  for  it,  or  whether  he  c^uld  sell  it  at  all. 


"  With  the  telephone  nullifying  the  isolation  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  trolley-car  providing  quick  and  inexpensive  means  of 
transit,  the  suburbs  have  become,  in  a  sense,  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  rns  in  urbe,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for 
the  town  has  gone  into  the  country  and  carried  with  it  those  two 
important  agencies,  while  not  far  behind  comes  the  electric  light, 
making  at  once  more  pleasant  and  more  safe  the  highways  and 
lanes  of  the  country  districts. 

"While  isolation  was  annoying  under  the  older  regime,  it  also 
had  its  dangers  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  valuable  property 
in  suburban  districts  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  prowl  by  night. 
Everybody  knows  that  one  arc-light  is  as  good  as  two  policemen, 
and  thus  the  extension  of  electric  light  in  the  suburban  districts 
has  made  them  better  places  of  residence  in   two  distinct  ways." 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  these  changes  may  be  only 
the  beginning  of  greater  ones  that  are  inevitably  due  to  the  ex- 
tension of  communication  by  electricity,  and  that  cities  as  now 
understood  may  at  some  future  time  disappear  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, owing  to  the  redistribution  of  population  in  a  more  sani- 
tary and  altogether  more  desirable  way. 


THE   DEGRADATION    OF    FOOD. 

T  N  an  article  bearing  this  title  it  is  asserted  in  The  Lancet 
*■  (London,  August  10) ,  that,  owing  to  almost  universal  substi- 
tution and  adulteration,  food  substances  in  general  have  been 
steadily  deteriorating  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  this  de- 
terioration has  a  distinctly  demoralizing  effect  on  the  human 
race.     Says  the  writer  : 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  tamper- 
ing with  food  relate  to  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  article  rather 
than  to  the  addition  of  an  injurious  substance.  The  common  de- 
fense is  that  modern  conditions  of  life  make  substitution  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  of  such  a  defense— at  least,  in 
a  number  of  instances.  It  is  urged,  for  instance,  that  jam  or  mar- 
malade can  not  be  made  without  the  addition  of  glucose,  which 
prevents  the  preserve  from  crystallizing.  Now  long  before  glu- 
cose was  a  household  word  jams  and  marmalade  were  made — 
and  very  good  they  were,  too — consisting  entirely  of  sugar  and 
fruit.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  that  beer  must  be  brewed 
from  sugar,  and  that  brewing  exclusively  from  malt  presents  un- 
told difficulties.  Again,  golden  syrup,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  the  refined  syrup  of  molasses,  consists  largely  now  of  artifi- 
cial sugar,  which  is  doubtless  a  more  marketable  product  but  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  cane-sugar.  Yet,  again,  we  are  told  that 
the  public  demand  a  perfectly  white  loaf  of  bread,  the  truth  in 
reality  being  that  machinery  has  produced  a  roller  flour  which  is 
an  inferior  thing  to  the  now,  we  suppose,  extinct  stone-milled 
flour.     Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied. 

"We  could  wish  that  all  those  keeping  house  would  make  up 
their  minds  seriously  to  return  to  the  excellent  custom  of  prepar- 
ing many  articles  of  food  for  themselves  at  home.  Who  does  not 
admit  the  charm  of  home-made  bread,  home-brewed  beer,  or 
home-made  jam,  and  simply  because  they  are  known  to  be  made 
from  an  honest  formula  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  from 
good  materials  which  yield  a  palatable  product?  Even  in  the 
country  good  old-fashioned  wbeaten  bread,  with  that  fascinating 
brown  color  of  rich  wheaten  flour,  containing  the  entire  nutri- 
tious portions  of  the  berry  and  possessing  that  delightful  wheaten 
flavor,  now  seldom,  if  ever,  characteristic  of  bread,  is  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  baker's  loaf  is.  as  a  rule,  a  tasteless,  insipid  article 
which  requires  a  considerable  appetite  before  the  idea  of  eating 
it  can  be  entertained.  No  wonder  that  the  taste  for  bread  is 
steadily  diminishing,  and  undoubtedly  less  bread  is  consumed 
than  used  to  be  the  case.  As  is  well  known,  bread  contains  al- 
most every  element  of  food  necessary  for  existence,  but  we  should 
be  sorry  for  the  person  who  tried  to  subsist  entirely  upon  the 
modern  uninteresting  loaf  made  from  blanched  roller-mill  flour. 
It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  degradation  of  the  teeth  so 
noticeable  amongst  us  now  is  due  to  roller-milling  having  larg 
supplanted  stone-milling.  We  should  not  be  surprised.  The 
degradation  of  food  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  is  bound  to 
lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  degradation  of  the  eater.  No  move- 
ment could  confer  greater  blessing  upon  the  people  than  that 
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which  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  return  to  the  older  and  more 
rational  methods  of  preparing  food.  Let  us  see  more  of  the 
home-made  article  than  we  now  see ;  let  us  return  to  more  pal- 
atable food  and  to  food  that  will  do  more  good  than  the  machine- 
made  stuffs  and  the  endless  series  of  substitutes.  In  all  the 
schools  throughout  the  land  we  would  have  the  children  taught 
the  advantages  of  home-made  food,  and  how  that  bread,  fruit, 
jam,  or  even  beer  and  cider,  can  be  made  at  home.  It  would  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  industry,  it  would  give  us  palatable  and  nour- 
ishing articles  to  eat  or  drink,  and  might  have  a  very  wholesome 
effect  upon  those  who  seem  deliberately  to  attenuate  food  as 
much  as  possible  or  who  pay  no  regard  to  its  naturally  endowed 
palatability." 

POWER  IN  A  POUND  OF  COAL. 

A  POUND  of  coal  can  produce  power  sufficient  to  pull  a  large 
express  train  a  distance  of  one-sixth  of  a  mile,  going  at  the 
rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  writes  an  expert  locomotive  engineer, 
who  is  quoted  in  The  Coal  Trade  Bulletin.  He  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"You  would  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  amount  of  work 
which  the  energy  from  this  small  quantity  of  coal  can  do.  For  the 
purpose  of  explaining,  take,  for  instance,  a  pound  of  what  might 
becalled  average  coal,  containing  about  10,000  heat  units.  This 
would  be  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  a  man's  fist.  If  this 
pound  of  coal  could  be  burned  completely  and  entirely  under 
water  and  all  of  its  heat  should  go  into  the  water,  at  a  temperature 
of -62°,  5  pounds  of  water  could  be  raised  to  the  height  of  1  foot. 
If  this  pound  of  coal  could  be  completely  burned  in  water  1  foot 
deep,  with  a  temperature  of  640,  and  all  the  heat  from  this  coal 
be  imparted  to  the  water,  this  water  would  become  16"  hotter, 
thus  being  suitable  for  a  comfortable  bath.  If  adapted  to  me- 
chanical work,  the  10,000  heat  units  in  the  one  pound  of  coal 
would  be  equivalent  to  236  horse-power.  The  236  horse-power 
of  potential  energy  contained  in  the  pound  of  coal  is  enough  to 
haul  a  train  of  eight  cars  for  a  period  of  one-fifth  of  a  minute,  or 
a  distance  of  one-sixth  of  a  mile,  going  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an 
hour.  It  has  also  been  found  to  be  able  to  draw  a  cable  train, 
including  the  grip-car  and  trailer,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  at 
the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  h6ur.  It  would  also  be  of  sufficient 
power  to  pull  an  electric  car.  well  filled  with  passengers,  for  two 
miles  and  a  half,  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  If  the  power  in 
this  pound  of  coal  is  compared  with  the  work  of  a  strong  man 
used  to  hard  labor,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  more  than 
sufficient  power  in  the  pound  of  coal  to  do  in  one  minute  the 
day's  work,  of  eight  hours,  of  five  strong  men.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  this  way :  The  work  of  a  strong  man,  used  to  hard  work, 
is  estimated  as  being  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power.  The 
eight  ,hours  he  works  is  equivalent  to  480  minutes.  Naturally, 
while  working,  a  man  makes  a  number  of  stops,  either  to  rest  or 
change  the  monotony  of  his  position.  These  stops,  then,  would, 
without  difficulty,  take  up  one-tenth  of  the  man's  time.  Thus, 
this  would  reduce  the  time  of  actual  work  down  to  432  minutes. 
This  time,  at  one-tenth  of  the  horse-power,  makes  the  total  of 
his  day's  labor  amount  to  43.2  horse-power.  At  this  rate  it  is 
shown  that  it  would  take  2,6co  strong  men,  working  constantly, 
to  do  jointly  the  same  amount  of  work  in  one  minute  as  can  be 
done  by  the  single  pound  of  coal.  Another  line  of  work  in  which 
the  superiority  of  a  pound  of  coal  is  shown  beside  the  labor  of 
man  is  that  of  sawing  wood.  A  man  may  consider  himself  a 
swift  sawyer,  by  making  sixty  strokes  a  minute,  each  stroke  of 
the  blade  having  progressed  5  feet  a  minute ;  but  a  circular  saw, 
driven  by  machinery,  may  be  put  through  seventy  times  that 
distance  and  saw  seventy  times  as  much  wood.  Still,  this  little 
pound  of  coal  has  the  power  to  keep  in  operation  180  such  saws." 


Another  Polar  Failure.— Under  this  heading  a  note  re- 
garding the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  force  their  way 
through  polar  ice  with  one  of  their  huge  ice-breaking  steamers 
is  printed  in  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia,  September  3). 
Says  this  paper . 

"Very  few  of  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  ice-fields  of  the  polar  ocean  felt  any  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  of  the  Russian  Government  to  have  its  ice- 


breaking  steamer  Ermak  force  a  passage  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
announcement,  therefore,  that  the  enterprise  had  failed  causes 
no  surprise.  The  news  of  the  failure  was  brought  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer  Frillijcf,  who  escorted  the  Baldwin-Ziegler 
expedition  to  its  first  base  of  operations.  He  reported  that  he 
met  the  Ermak  returning  from  its  fruitless  errand.  Details  of 
the  effort  are  naturally  lacking,  and  they  must  be  waited  for 
until  the  return  of  Admiral  Marakoff,  the  commander ;  but  the^e 
will  be  mainly  interesting  as  demonstrating  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  famous  Russian  ice-breaking  vessel.  The  Ermak 
was  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  crushing  a  pathway  for 
merchant  ships  through  the  heavy  ice  which  obstructs  most  of 
the  Russian  harbors  for  many  months  in  the  year.  In  this  work 
the  ship  was  eminently  successful.  Of  enormous  strength,  it 
could  resist  almost  any  amount  of  outside  pressure.  On  account 
of  massive  construction  and  heavy  bows,  terrific  blows  can  be 
dealt  by  'butting,'  and  after  each  assault  the  bows  can  be  lifted 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel  used  to  crush  the  weakened 
ice.  A  vessel  of  this  character  could  probably  keep  the  ice  in 
the  Russian  harbors  broken  sufficiently  to  permit  practically  un- 
interrupted navigation,  and  it  could  most  likely  carve  a  pathway 
for  many  miles  through  some  of  the  Arctic  ice-fields  in  midsum- 
mer, when*rot  has  set  in.  The  interesting  point  will  be  to  learn 
to  what  extent  this  was  done.  An  ordinary  whaler  will  'butt'  its 
way  through  rotten  ice  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  but  the  far  North- 
ern fields  beyond  the  cruising  grounds  of  these  craft  are  supposed, 
in  many  cases,  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet,  and  it  is  this  which  cer- 
tainly has  been  too  much  for  the  Ermak." 


How  Many  Will  the  World  Hold  ?— Figuring  on  the 
world's  future  population  is  both  fascinating  and  facile.  In 
The  Cosmopolitan  (July)  J.  Holt  Schooling  publishes  his  esti- 
mate that  by  the  year  2250  there  will  be  an  aggregate  population 
in  the  world  of  52,073,000,000,  or  1,000  persons  to  the  square  mile 
— nearly  double  the  density  of  Belgium,  the  most  populous  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Commenting  on  this,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  says   (August  25)  : 

"No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Schooling  when  he  says  if  the  rate  of 
increase  that  has  been  witnessed  during  the  century  just  closed 
continues,  the  world  will  be  filled  to  overflowing  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Indeed  much  sooner,  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  population  half  as  dense  as  that  subsisted  on 
the  soil  of  Belgium  could  be  maintained  throughout  the  universe. 
There  are  now  in  the  world  thirty-one  persons  to  the  square  mile  ; 
three  times  that  number  could  probably  be  provided  for,  but  not 
many  more.  Ninety-three  to  the  square  mile  would  mean  a  popu- 
lation as  dense  as  that  which  inhabits  China,  and  to  sustain  jt 
the  same  intensive  agriculture  which  is  practised  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  where  in  many  sections  two  and  three  crops  are  taken 
from  the  land  in  a  year,  would  have  to  be  generally  resorted  to 
by  all  peoples." 

The  rate  of  increase,  however,  is  not  to  be  kept  up — we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  that.  This  has  been  the  stumbling-block 
over  which  all  predictions  of  population  have  tripped.  Concludes 
The  Chronicle:  "It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Schooling's  pre- 
dictions will  be  as  far  out  of  way  as  those  of  Malthus,  and  that 
for  a  long  while  to  come  what  is  called  'overproduction  '  will  en- 
gross the  human  mind  much  more  than  the  limit  of  subsistence." 


Animal  Intelligence.— Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  has  been  making  experiments  on  monkeys,  and 
the  results,  says  Popular  Science^  "are  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind  in  favor  of  the  monkey  as  compared  with  the  dogs  and  cats, 
on  which  he  formerly  experimented."  He  announces  that  "the 
general  result  is  that  they  do  not  profit  by  tuition,  that  they  did 
not  gain  and  use  ideas  of  how  to  open  doors,  but  learned  only  by 
a  process  of  selection  from  their  own  impulses.  Professor  Thorn- 
dike's  careful  experiments  confirm  the  truth  to  which  the  public 
is  and  always  will  be  impervious,  namely,  that  animals  (and 
man  to  a  large  extent)  are  creatures  of  impulse  and  association, 
which  simulate  reason  and  can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
those  who  have  not  mastered  psychology,  in  its  comparative  as- 
pects, as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  some  authorities  that  are  not 
yet  very  accessible  to  the  public." 
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THE     ANTI-CLERICAL    AGITATION      IN     SPAIN. 

I^IIE  humiliation  of  Spain  in  the  war  with  the  United  States 
has  given  a  basis  to  various  movements  for  reform  in  the 
land  of  the  Don,  politically,  socially,  and  ecclesiastically.  One 
of  these  movements,  headed  by  Don  Sigismundo  Peyordeix,  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  church  circles,  and  according 
to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  developing  rapidly  both  in  extent 
and  in  intensity.  The  agitation  is  anti-clerical,  but  not  anti- 
Catholic.  According  to  the  same  journal,  Don  Sigismundo  sees 
in  the  Jesuit  order  the  chief  source  of  the  ills  that  have  befallen 
the  church  and  the  people  of  Spain.  Originally  a  priest  in  Bar- 
celona, he  has  now,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  other  dis- 
satisfied ecclesiastics,  organized  a  formal  crusade  against  the 
status  quo  in  the  Spanish  church.  His  official  program  is  an- 
nounced in  these  words:  "We  are  Catholic,"  but  not  clerical ;  on 
the  contrary,  anti-clerical."  The  organ  of  the  movement  has 
been  a  weekly  journal  called  El  Urbiore,  so  named  after  a  famous 
mountain  fastness  which  neither  the  Mohammedans  nor  the 
French  were  ever  able  to  subdue.  In  addition  to  this  journal, 
Sigismundo  has  recently  published  a  larger  work  against  the 
Jesuit,  entitled  "Crisis  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,"  and  is  devel- 
oping great  literary  activity  in  non-Spanish  periodicals  also.  The 
first  organ  of  the  movement  having  been  suppressed,  a  new  pe- 
riodical was  called  into  existence,  called  El  Cosmopolita.  In  a 
recent  indictment  of  the  Jesuit  order  the  Spanish  agitator  desig- 
nated twenty-four  points,  in  which  he  considers  a  reform 
necessary.  Among  these  are  the  following  :  Alleged  decline  of  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  of  the  true  following  of  the  crucified 
Savior  ;  exaggerated  and  idolatrous  reverence  for  the  saints  ;  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  other  objects  of  adoration  ;  de- 
crease in  the  practise  of  Christian  virtues,  such  as  righteousness, 
wisdom,  temperance  ;  and  the  increase  of  external  religious  exer- 
cises that  appeal  only  to  the  senses,  such  as  processions,  festivals, 
and  the  whole  body  of  ceremonies  ;  decrease  in  love  and  care  for 
the  poor,  and  the  growth  of  the  desire  for  riches,  power,  and  in- 
fluence ;  neglect  of  the  Gospel  and  the  traditions  and  an  increasing 
exaggeration  of  churchly  authority  and  especially  of  the  power  of 
the  Vatican  ;  simony  and  favoritism  in  the  papal  and  episcopal 
government ;  the  prominence  given  to  political  trickery  in  the 
management  of  church  affairs,  and  the  deterioration  of  love, 
justice,  and  holiness  in  the  leaders  of  the  church  ;  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
people.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  quotes  Don  Sigismundo  as 
saying : 

"Against  all  these  weaknesses  and  evils,  which  indicate  a  ter- 
rible degeneration  of  Christian  spirit  in  the  church,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  raise  my  voice  day  and  night,  with  the  permission  of 
my  superiors  or  without  this  permission.  These  evils  spring 
from  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and  to  fight  this  I  do  not  need  the 
permission  of  Pope  or  bishop  ;  the  call  of  God  and  my  conscience 
are  sufficient  authority." 

He  also  makes  it  a  point  to  attack  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
priests,  declaring  that  while  celibacy  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  it  is 
such  only  when  it  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  free  choice  and  not  of 
compulsion.  With  reference  to  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  and 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  he  writes  further  as  follows: 

"What  will  be  the  consequences  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned? This  is  hard  to  say  beforehand.  In  the  church  there  is  a 
schism  threatening.  The  Primate  of  Toledo  and  the  Archbishop 
pi  Saville  are  the  two  opposite  poles  in  the  .Spanish  church.  The 
former  aims  at  a  reintroduction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  lat- 
ter strives  for  the  same  freedom  of  the  clergy  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  In  political  circles  there  prevails  an  opposition 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  higher  classes 
are  sighing  for  the  Inquisition.     In  economic  affairs  suffering  is 


rapidly  increasing  and  immorality  is  making  rapid  strides.  Cor- 
ruption in  official  circles  caused  the  catastrophe  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  Philippines,  and  Spaniards,  monks,  and  Free  .Masons  have 
all  acted  like  robbers.  Spain  is  the  most  unhappy  land  on  earth 
because  it  is  ruled  by  the  Jesuit  order.  The  people  are  without 
faith  or  confidence,  without  manhood,  without  strength,  without 
law,  without  science,  even  without  the  sense  of  honor.  The 
highest  that  this  country  can  do  is  to  hope  that  the  vulture  of 
Jesuitism  may  soon  cease  to  devour  the  vitals  of  this  people. 
However,  as  it  seems,  there  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when  the 
people  will  take  terrible  vengeance  on  those  who  have  materially 
and  morally  ruined  their  fatherland." — Translation  >nade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   AGNOSTIC   VIEW   OF    PRESBYTERIAN 
CREED    REVISION. 

A  STATEMENT  (already  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
June  8)  made  by  Dr.  Minton,  moderator  of  this  year's 
General  Assembly,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare 
formulas  of  creed  revision  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  next 
year,  is  criticized  by  The  Agnostic  foumal  (August  31),  which 
thinks  that  the  statement  "breathes  the  Jesuitical  spirit."  It  be- 
tokens, says  The  foumal,  an  attempt  to  invent  a  form  of  ex- 
pression for  a  short  creed  which,  "while  not  contradicting  the 
barbarous  old  doctrines  of  infant  damnation  and  predestination, 
will  yet  allow  very  different  interpretations  to  be  authoritatively 
put  upon  the  fuller  statement  in  the  Confession  itself."  That 
part  of  Dr.  Minton' s  utterance  against  which  the  criticism  is  di- 
rected is  as  follows : 

"The  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  new  constitutional  confessional  formula.  It  is  to  be  an  offi- 
cial pronunciamento,  to  which  no  one,  however,  is  to  declare  al- 
legiance in  ordination  vows.  It  is  to  be  popularly  didactic.  If 
any  one  wants  to  know  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  believes, 
this  statement  will  answer  his  inquiry." 

Says  The  four nal : 

"He  [Dr.  Minton]  is  willing  to  stand  by  the  old  creed,  and  to 
refuse  a  victory  to  those  who  wish  to  change  it ;  but  he  is  also 
willing  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  an  'official  pronunciamento,1 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  obligatory  on  any  one  !  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  simply  that,  to  answer  the  popular  objections  to  the 
old  creed  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity  and  barbarity,  a  new 
creed  is  to  be  adopted  for  popular  use,  so  that  when  a  humane 
objector  to  infant  damnation  puts  forward  his  difficulty,  he  may 
be  confronted  by  the  new  official  pronunciamento,  in  which  the 
'love  of  God,'  as  we  are  told,  will  be  emphasized,  and  His  in- 
finite and  atrocious  cruelty  will  be  ignored.  As  Dr.  Minton 
says:  'If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  the  Presbyterian  Church 
believes,  this  statement  will  answer  his  inquiry.'  And  it  is 
hoped,  no  doubt,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  able,  like 
the  Jesuits  of  to-day,  to  successfully  meet  the  attacks  of  those 
who,  bringing  history  and  common  knowledge  to  their  assist- 
ance, attempt  to  expose  the  secret  teachings  and  workings  of 
these  ecclesiastical  bodies." 

In  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  the  agnostic  editor  goes  on  to  say, 
while  one  priest  is  asserting  the  beneficent  character  of  the  order 
and  the  oaths  taken  by  its  initiates,  another  flatly  denies  that  any 
oath  was  ever  taken  by  its  members : 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  is  preparing  the  way  for  an  exactly 
similar  duality  of  exoteric  and  esoteric  teaching,  following  the 
example  given  by  Ezra,  who  relates  how,  having  written  the 
Books  of  the  Law,  some  were  to  be  read  publicly  and  the  rest 
were  to  be  reserved  tor  the  inner  service  of  the  temple.  Such  an 
outcome  appears  inevitable  in  every  church.  What  is  transpir- 
ing in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  only  a  repetition,  slightly  va- 
ried, of  what  occurred  in  the  Roman  Church,  what  has  occurred 
in  the  English  Church,  and  is  producing  its  present  disorganized 
condition,  and  what  must  occur  in  every  church  founded  upon 
any  supernatural  belief.  The  priesthood  such  a  belief  necessa- 
rily originates  as  its  authoritative  exponent  will  inevitably  fight 
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to  the  death  to  maintain  its  divinely  given  prerogatives,  and  as 
knowledge  and  humanity  grow  among  the  laity,  the  outcome 
must  be  the  same  in  all  cases — tyrannical  priestcraft  on  the  one 
side,  with  its  credulous  and  conservative  following  ;  growing  in- 
telligence, skepticism,  heresy,  schism,  and  rebellion  on  the  other. 
The  idea  that  l'resbyterianism,  anymore  than  Romanism,  can 
maintain  its  creed  or  its  organization  intact  is  one  of  those  delu- 
sions the  hollowness  of  which  is  proved  by  the  history  of  every 
religion  in  the  world,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  fully  exemplified 
when  finally  decent  Presbyterians  refuse  to  put  up  with  such 
subterfuges  as  those  of  Dr.  Minton,  and  demand  the  formulation 
of  a  creed  that  a  civilized  man  can  honestly  stand  by." 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    RELIGIOUS    CONCEPTIONS. 

INTEREST  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion  has  been 
quickened  of  late  by  the  reissue  in  an  enlarged  form  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough,"  first  published  eleven 
years  ago,  and  by  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
"  Magic  and  Religion."  The  two  authors  advance  theories  widely 
at  variance  upon  the  origin  of  religion,  Mr.  Lang's  book  consist- 
ing in  part  of  a  criticism  of  the  other.  The  Newcastle  (England) 
Weekly  Chronicle  (August  17)  outlines  Mr.  Frazer's  theory  as 
follows : 

"His  inquiries  and  investigations  have  led  him  to  the  view 
that  the  movement  of  main  thought  has  on  the  whole  been  from 
magic,  through  religion,  to  science.  In  magic  man  depends  on 
his  own  strength  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset 
him,  and  imagines  he  can  manipulate  by  his  own  actions  for  his 
own  ends.  When  he  discovers  that  he  can  not  control  nature  as 
he  wishes,  he  ceases  to  rely  on  magic,  and  ascribes  to  certain 
great  invisible  beings  behind  the  veil  of  nature  the  far-reaching 
powers  which  he  at  first  arrogated  to  himself.  Thus  magic  is 
gradually  superseded  by  religion,  and  natural  phenomena  are 
believed  to  be  regulated  by  beings  who  are  like  men  in  kind, 
and  are  swayed  by  human  passions,  tho  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers.  As  time  goes  on  this  explanation  in  its  turn 
becomes  unsatisfactory,  and,  science  then  steps  in  to  teach  and 
explain  the  invariable  and  regular  succession  of  natural  events." 

This  theory'  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  "high  gods"  (dis- 
tinguished from  local  "daemons"  or  spirits)  among  the  most 
backward  of  savage  races.  It  is  to  be  inferred  therefrom  that  a 
belief  in  high  gods  can  not  be  among  the  conceptions  of  primi- 
tive man.  Mr.  Lang,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  early  and  mod- 
ern accounts  of  savage  peoples  many  traces  of  belief  in  high  gods. 
His  position  (says  a  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  September 
1)  "is  that  the  earliest  principal  form  of  religion  was  relatively 
high,  and  that  it  was  inevitably  lowered  in  tone  during  the  proc- 
ess of  social  evolution."       The  Sun's  review  continues: 

"  His  view  is  that  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being  came,  in  some 
way  only  to  be  guessed  at,  first  in  order  of  evolution,  and  was 
subsequently  obscured  and  overlaid  by  belief  in  ghosts  and  in  a 
pantheon  of  lesser  divinities.  Mr.  Lang  was  led  to  these  con- 
clusions, he  tells  us,  first,  by  observing  the  reports  of  beliefs  in 
a  relatively  supreme  being  and  maker  among  tribes  which  do 
not  worship  ancestral  spirit  i  Australians  and  Andamanese) .  and, 
secondly,  by  remarking  the  otiose  unworshiped  supreme  being, 
often  credited  with  the  charge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
among  polytheistic  and  ancestor-worshiping  peoples  too  numer- 
ous for  detailed  mention. 

"The  supreme  being  among  these  latter  races,  in  some  in- 
stances a  mere  shadow  of  a  children's  tale,  Mr.  Lang  conjec- 
tures to  be  a  vague  survival  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Andamanese 
'  Puluga'  or  the  Australian 'Baiame.'  The  author  of  this  essay 
submits  that  this  hypothesis  colligates  the  facts.  'There  is  a 
creative  being  (not  a  spirit,  merely  a  being)  before  ghosts  are 
worshiped.  Where  ghosts  are  worshiped  and  the  spiritual 
deities  of  polytheism  have  been  developed  and  are  adored,  there 
is  still  the  unworshiped  maker  in  various  degrees  of  repose  and 
neglect.  That  the  belief  in  him  "came  in  some  way  only  to  be 
guessed  at,"  is  true  enough.  But  if  I  am  to  have  an  hypothesis, 
like  my  neighbors,  I  have  suggested  that  early  man,  looking  for 


an  origin  of  things,  easily  adopted  the  idea  of  a  maker,  usually 
an  unborn  man,  who  was  before  death,  and  still  exists.  Round 
this  being  crystallized  affection,  fear,  and  sense  of  duty  ;  he  sanc- 
tions morality  and  early  man's  remarkable  resistance  to  the  cos- 
mic tendency — his  notion  of  unselfishness.  That  man  should  so 
early  conceive  a  maker  and  father  seems  to  me  very  probable. '  .  . 
"The  stages  through  which  the  Zulu  ideas  of  religion  have 
passed  are  conceived  by  Mr.  Lang  as  follows:  They  once  had 
an  idea  of  a  creative  being;  they  reduced  him  subsequently  to 
a  first  man  ;  then  they  neglected  him  in  favor  of  serviceable 
ghosts  ;  they  now  think  him  extinct,  like  the  ghosts  themselves 
when  they  cease  to  be  serviceable." 

Like  other  investigators,  Mr.  Frazer  traces  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian rites,  traditions,  and  practises  to  more  ancient  forms  of  wor- 
ship. He  finds  in  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians  and  their  Per- 
sian conquerors  of  killing  a  human  god  an  explanation  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.     To  quote  further  from  The  Sun  : 

"Mr.  Frazer  conjectures  that  the  reason  why  they  acted  thus 
was  that  a  condemned  man  served  as  proxy  for  the  divine  King 
of  Babylon,  who  in  an  age  less  civilized  had  been  annually  sacri- 
ficed. The  King  had  been  sacrificed  as  a  being  of  divine  or  magi- 
cal nature,  a  man-god,  and  the  object,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer, 
was  to  keep  providing  the  god  or  the  magical  influence  resident 
in  him  with  a  series  of  fresh  human  vehicles.  Mr.  Frazer  seems 
to  think  that  the  King  himself  was  believed  to  incarnate  a  known 
or  recognized  god  of  vegetation,  a  personal  principle  of  vegetable 
life.  In  later  times  the  King's  proxy,  the  condemned  criminal, 
was  sacrificed  in  a  character  at  once  royal  (as  representing  the 
King)  and  divine  (since  the  King  incarnated  a  god).  All  this 
occurred,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Frazer's  theory,  at  about  the  time  of 
year  in  which  our  Easter  falls,  at  a  feast  called  Zakmuk  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  Sacaea  in  Persia :  the  festal  period  was  one  of  hard 
drinking  and  singular  license 

"Mr.  Frazer  takes  for  granted  that  the  Jews  had  no  such  feast 
or  custom  before  they  were  carried  into  exile  in  Babylonia.  He 
thinks  that  from  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  they  probably  de- 
rived the  festival  which  they  styled  Purim,  and  also  borrowed  the 
custom,  previously  unheard  of  among  them,  of  crowning,  strip- 
ping, flogging,  and  hanging  a  mock  king  or  condemned  criminal 
in  the  month  of  March.  The  Jews  are  also  conjectured  to  have 
borrowed  a  practise,  presumed  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  have  prevailed 
at  Babylon,  of  keeping  a  pair  of  condemned  criminals.  One  of 
them  was  hanged,  the  other  was  set  free  for  the  year.  The  first 
died  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  of  vegetable  life.  The  second, 
set  free,  represented  in  a  pseudo-resurrection  the  first  criminal, 
and  also  represented,  apparently,  the  revival  of  the  god  of  vege- 
table life.  The  first  man  was  called  Haman,  probably  in  origin 
Ilumman,  a  deity  of  the  vanquished  foes  of  Babylon,  the  Elam- 
ites.  The  second  man,  in  Hebrew  Mordecai,  probably  repre- 
sented Merodach,  or  Marduk,  the  supreme  god  of  the  victorious 
Babylonians.  Each  man  had  a  female  consort,  who  in  Babylon 
was  probably  a  sacred  harlot.  Haman  had  Vashti,  apparently 
an  Elamite  goddess  ;  Mordecai  had  Esther,  doubtless  Ishtar,  the 
Venus  of  the  Babylonian  priests.  Now  then,  since  Jesus,  by 
what  looks  in  the  New-Testament  record  like  a  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, was  put  to  death  as  one  of  these  mock  kings,  he  inher- 
ited their  recognized  divinity,  and  his  mission,  which  previously 
had  been  mainly  that  of  moral  lecturer,  was  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  divinity.  Such,  in  substance,  is  Mr.  Frazer's  theory 
....  Mr.  Lang  acknowledges  the  ingenuity  of  this  hypothesis, 
but  he  submits  that,  if  Mr.  Frazer  had  examined  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Persian  custom  with  an  intellect  unattracted  by 
the  hope  of  throwing  new  light  on  the  Crucifixion,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  a  tendency  to  find  gods  of  vegetation  almost  every- 
where, he  would  have  found  that  they  admit  of  being  accounted 
for  in  a  simple  manner.  There  was,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
no  sacrifice  at  the  Sacaea.  and  at  that  Persian  festival  nothing 
religious.  The  religious  element  has  to  be  imported  by  aid  of 
remote  inference,  daring  conjecture,  and  even  some  disregard 
of  documentary  history." 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Lang's  book  the  London  AihencBum  (Au- 
gust 10)  says : 

"It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Frazer  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing many  prominent  anthropologists  that  the  last  edition  of 
his 'Golden  Bough'  can  be  taken   to  have  proved  his  points  all 
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along  the  line.  There  are  several  important  places  where  we 
think  Mr.  Frazer  has  damaged  his  general  argument  by  the  in- 
troduction of  doubtful  evidence,  and  of  not  ovei  strong  arguments 
upon  such  evidence.  But  for  all  this  there  is  so  much  left  which 
is  wholly  sound  and  valuable  that  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Lang  will 
succeed  in  his  crusade  against  the  deities  of  vegetation  as  he 
succeeded  against  sun  myths  and  dawn  myths.  He  undoubt- 
edly brings  important  criticism  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Frazer's  theory 
as  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus — criticism  which  we  fancy  it  will  be 
hard  to  meet.  He  argues  strongly,  and  we  hold  convincingly, 
against  the  evidence  for  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  king  ;  and  he 
brings  his  acute  criticism  to  bear  upon  other  important  parts  of 
Mr.  Frazer's  famous  study." 

But   the  article  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  relative  position  of  magic  and 
religion  until  we  have  satisfactorily  surveyed  the  evidence  and 
duly  placed  each  item;  and,  following  the  same  argument,  we 
think  that  it  is  useless  for  Mr.  Lang  to  discuss  the  cult  of  high 
gods  until  he  has  followed  out  many  of  the  results  of  his  criti- 
cism of  others.  The  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  given  tribe  of 
people  does  or  does  not  believe  in  high  gods  can  not  depend  upon 
the  chance  phrasing,  often  loose  and  careless,  of  a  traveler  or  a 
missionary.  It  must  depend  upon  the  whole  case,  and  in  particu- 
lar upon  whether  the  cult  of  a  high  god  is  or  is  not  in  due  rela- 
tionship both  to  the  life  and  the  general  beliefs  of  a  tribe.  If  a 
given  tribe  has  been  stated  to  believe  in  a  high  god,  and  yet  the 
results  of  such  a  belief  are  absolutely  nil  in  all  branches  of  its 
social,  moral,  and  religious  life,  the  mere  statement  must  be 
worth  nothing,  and  could  with  care  probably  be  traced  back  to 
its  literary  source.  If  such  a  statement  can  be  proved  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  fruitful  results,  then  the  measure  of  these 
results  is  important  in  order  to  prove  to  what  extent  and  from 
what  element  in  the  tribe  they  are  due.  Another  point  is  that 
the  proof  of  a  belief  in  high  gods  must  result  in  a  reconsideration 
of  the  position  of  the  tribe  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Such  a  tribe 
can  not  be  primitive  or  among  the  lowest  savages.  It  has  at  all 
events  spent  its  life  in  the  development  of  a  highly  intellectual 
conception,  most  probably  to  the  exclusion  of  improvement  in 
material  culture,  and  anthropologists  will  have  to  reconsider  the 
relationship  of  material  and  intellectual  developments  in  estima- 
ting the  position  of  savage  peoples.  A  tribe,  in  short,  may  have 
no  pottery,  but  if  it  has  a  faith  in  high  gods  instead  of  using  pot- 
tery, it  may  be  more  highly  developed  than  a  pottery-making 
tribe  with  no  such  faith.  In  all  cases  the  associated  ideas  are  of 
importance,  or  the  evidence  for  belief  in  high  gods  may  be  as 
imaginative  as  Mr.  Lang  suggests  was  Virgil's  allusion  to  the 
golden  bough." 


THE    "INTOLERABLE    SITUATION"    IN     ROME. 

Hp HE  peculiar  relations  and  antagonisms  that  exist  between 
*■  the  Government  of  the  young  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
papacy  have  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Rome  which 
Pope  Leo  has  declared  to  be  "an  intolerable  situation."  In  The 
Westminster  Review  (August)  Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughn,  who  writes 
himself  down  as  a  Protestant  well-wisher  of  United  Italy  and 
yet  as  one  who  acknowledges  the  grievances  of  the  Vatican,  be- 
gins comment  upon  the  situation  by  saying  that  it  is  apparently 
incapable  of  improvement  through  amicable  adjustment.  His 
language  is:  "The  present  position  of  the  two  governments  in 
Rome  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  dogs  on  their  plank-bridge  ; 
neither  government  will  budge,  yet  neither  is  in  an  attitude  to 
fight  for  ultimate  supremacy.  Now,  of  these  two  parties  one 
must  retire  for  the  other,  and  the  question  is,  Which?" 

Looking  at  affairs  from  the  sentimental  standpoint,  and  recog- 
nizing the  resentment  of  the  papal  party — "the  resentment  of  the 
weak  robbed  by  the  strong  " — Mr.  Vaughn  asks  : 

"Is  such  sentiment  to  be  utterly  ignored  in  this  case?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  reason  for  treating  the  aggrieved  party  all  the  more 
delicately,  carefully,  and  generously?  But  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Italian  Government  has  refused  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  feelings  of  the  Pope  and  the  clerical  party  with 
regard  to  the  city  which  has  been  theirs  for  so  many  hundreds  of 


years  have  been  harrowed  without  stint,  so  much  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  it  has  been  the  special  object  and  desire  of 
the  present  rdgime  to  humiliate  and  annoy  the  Vatican  in  every 
possible  way.  Churches  have  been  torn  down  on  the  flimsiest  of 
excuses  ;  papal  'scutcheons,  often  of  fine  workmanship  and  great 
historical  interest,  have  been  purposely  destroyed  or  defaced;  a 
statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  has  been  erected  in  the  Campo  de' 
Fiori,  with  an  insulting  inscription  on  its  pedestal  for  all  the 
country  folks  from  the  Campagna  and  the  Hills  to  read  ;  but  of 
course  in  the  eves  of  Protestant  Europe  all  these  are  trifles, 
mere  pin-pricks  of  the  ruling  powers  in  Rome  to  vex  the  over- 
thrown priesthood,  and  therefore  quite  fair  and  excusable." 

The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  is  further  explained  to  be  a  result 
of  the  enormous  loss  to  the  papal  treasury  owing  to  its  depriva- 
tion of  Rome  and  the  old  states  of  the  church.  The  promise  of 
the  Italian  Government  to  set  aside  120,000  francs  for  the  Pope 
as  compensation  for  his  loss  of  the  temporal  power  has  not  helped 
to  heal  the  breach.  Compensation  of  this  sort  would  have  been 
equitable  only  in  case  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  King 
of  Italy  and  the  pontiff,  by  which  the  latter  transferred  his  sov- 
ereign rights  over  Rome  for  such  a  sum.  "  But  no  such  treaty 
exists  :  it  has  been  simply  a  case  of  occupation  of  a  desired  prop- 
erty by  violence,  followed  by  an  offer  of  compensation  to  the 
disturbed  original  owner. "  Mr.  Vaughan  then  puts  and  answers 
the  following  question  : 

"  But  why  does  the  papacy  refuse  to  take  up  this  offer  of  com- 
pensation from  the  ruling  powers  of  Rome  and  Italy,  since  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  when  the  choice  lies  between  the 
half  or  none?  .  .  .  Then  what  is  the  use  or  object  of  this  stub- 
born, passive  resistance,  which  deprives  Italy  of  peace  and  the 
Vatican  of  its  necessary  and  proper  income?  The  answer  is  a 
simple  one  and  goes  straight  to  the  root,  to  the  origo  mali,  of  the 
present  political  situation  in  Rome.  The  Vatican  can  never 
again  agree  to  a  convention  with  Italian  King  and  parliament 
alone  :  it  can  not  trust  itself  to  any  agreement  with  one  Power 
that  so  frequently  in  the  past  has  shown  itself  capricious  and 
untrustworthy  in  its  dealings.  A  mere  whim  of  the  personal 
ruler  of  Italy,  or  a  transient  wave  of  anti-clerical  feeling  in  the 
Chamber,  may  bring  about  the  revocation  of  this  '  treaty  '  be- 
tween the  old  power  and  the  new  at  any  moment,  and  propose  in 
its  stead  a  fresh  arrangement  between  the  helpless  pontiff  and 
the  all-powerful  military  force  by  which  his  little  island  of  terri- 
tory in  Trastevere  is  surrounded.  The  papal  policy  of  foregoing 
the  uncertain  advantages  offered  and  of  continually  protesting 
is  wiser  and  more  dignified  than  a  policy  of  surrender,  followed 
by  a  possible  disavowal  and  change  of  existing  treaties." 

Perhaps  even  more  repugnant  to  the  Pope  than  the  actual  pos- 
session of  Rome  by  the  civil  power,  Mr.  Vaughan  thinks,  is  the 
fact  that  the  King  of  Italy  is  domiciled  at  the  Quirinal,  the  fa- 
vorite private  palace  of  the  Popes  in  Rome  ! 

"This  surely  was  at  the  time  an  inexcusable  act  of  violence 
and  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  incoming  sovereign,  and  quite 
unnecessary  into  the  bargain.  Were  there  not  many  vast  pal- 
aces in  Rome  in  1S70  that  could  have  been  bought  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Sardinian  court?  Can  not  the  people  of  Rome  to- 
day, whose  municipality  is  squandering  tens  of  millions  of  lire 
on  a  useless  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  on  the  Capitol,  a 
true  abime  de  dipenses  in  an  impoverished  city,  build  a  new  pal- 
ace for  the  sovereigns  of  their  own  choice,  whose  coming  they 
heralded  with  such  joy?  'You  can  not  treat  with  a  robber  who 
is  still  living  in  another  man's  house  I '  is  the  contemptuous  an- 
swer of  the  clerical  party  to  the  question  why  the  papacy  is  so 
adverse  to  any  attempt  at  reconciliation,  or  even  arrangement, 
with  the  present  ruling  house  in  Italy  :  and  we  can  but  admit 
that  there  is  a  scintilla  of  reason  and  truth  in  the  reply." 

A   suggestion  looking  to  the  settlement   of  the  questions  in 
volved  is  made  as  follows  : 

"What,  indeed,  does  the  Roman  Church  wan;?  We  do  not 
know,  and  it  is  useless  here  to  speculate  as  to  what  might,  or 
what  might  not,  ultimately  satisfy  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  Curia  : 
but  we  may  assume  that  the  first  thing  required  to  open  the  way 
to  a  friendly  and  final  arrangement  between  the  two  governments 
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in  Rome  is  a  true  guaranty— not  by  the  Italian  parliament  and 
King  alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  that  at  present  have  envoys 
accredited  to  the  Vatican — that  the  independence  of  the  Pope 
shall  always  be  respected,  so  that,  no  matter  what  political 
changes  may  occur  in  Italy,  or  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church  shall  forever  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
peace  his  great  duties  toward  all  of  the  Roman  faith  throughout 

the  world 

"The  King  must  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  to  effect  a 
lasting  compromise,  for  the  present  political  parties  in  Italy 
itself,  under  whatever  name  they  hold  office,  all  persist  in  annoy- 
ing and  humiliating  the  papacy.  He  must  appeal,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  the  other  Christian  Powers  of  the  world,  who  all  have  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pope  and  consequently  an  interest 
in  his  relations  with  the  Power  in  whose  territory  he  is  situated. 
Whether  such  an  appeal  fail  or  succeed,  it  is  at  least  worth  the 
trying,  and  every  honest  attempt  at  promoting  peace,  however 
unsuccessful,  must  tend  to  help  the  situation." 


DO    MEN    DESIRE    IMMORTALITY? 

THERE  is  a  general  belief  that  man  alone,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  animals,  is  aware  of  the  doom  that  ends 
his  earthly  existence,  and  that  this  stimulates  him  to  live  a 
more  spiritual  life,  to  conceive  the  thought  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave  and  to  ennoble  the  fear  of  death  by  a  consoling  belief  in 
immortality.  This  belief,  writes  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  (September) ,  is  the  theme  of  poets  and 
preachers,  and  the  chief  constituent  of  a  literary  tradition  which 
we  scarcely  dare  to  question.  But,  he  asks,  "is  the  assumption 
either  of  a  universal  consciousness  of  death  or  of  a  universal 
desire  for  immortality  really  so  irrefragable?"  In  answer  he 
asserts  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  assumption  "is  far 
scantier  and  more  ambiguous  than  we  were  inclined  to  suppose, 
and  there  are  ugly  facts  which  seem  to  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  the  matter."     He  writes  : 

"A  visitor  from  Mars,  dispassionately  inquiring  into  human 
conduct  and  motive,  might  find  it  hard  to  detect  more  foreknowl- 
edge of  death  in  men  than  in  animals.  From  the  palace  to  the 
hovel,  from  the  laboratory  to  the  oratory,  lie  would  find  men 
everywhere  pursuing  ends  of  the  earth,  earthly,  living  for  the 
present,  or,  if  circumstances  forced  them  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow,  concerning  themselves  only  with  their  immediate  future 
in  this  world  ;  while  of  the  'other-worldliness, '  so  often  preached 
and  preached  against  in  the  literature,  he  would  hardly  find  a 
trace.  ...  Of  course  the  fact  that  men  habitually  live  in  the 
present,  hating  to  think  of  the  future,  and  detesting  anything 
that  reminds  them  of  death,  has  not,  in  another  connection,  es- 
caped the  sagacity  of  moralists  and  preachers.  Many  of  their 
happiest  efforts  are  concerned  with  castigating  this  particular 
form  of  human  weakness  and  exhibiting  its  insensate  folly.  And 
in  so  doing  our  teachers  have  been  no  doubt  abundantly  justi- 
fied. Only  it  appears  to  have  escaped  their  notice  that  this  count 
of  their  indictment  against  human  nature  accords  none  too  well 
with  their  doctrine  that  death  and  immortality  are  absorbing  ob- 
jects of  meditation.  If  it  be  true  that  we  are  culpably  careless  of 
the  future,  recklessly  bent  on  suppressing  all  thought  of  death, 
it  can  hardly  be  that  we  live  oppressed  by  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  consumed  with  desire  for  the  consolations  of  a  future  life." 

The  writer  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  he  dis- 
covers— that  de  facto  so  little  account  is  taken  of  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  death — as  follows  : 

"That  this  must  be  the  case  is  a  result  which  follows  from  the 
general  principle  that  our  attitude  toward  all  the  aspects  of  life 
must  be  such  as  will  enable  us  to  act  vigorously  and  efficiently. 
Applied  to  the  prospect  of  death  this  principle  renders  it  certain 
that  the  thought  of  death  can  not  be  allowed  to  paralyze  action, 
that  means  must  be  discovered  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
life  in  death's  despite.  Of  such  means  two  are  most  prominent, 
the  suppression  of  the  thought  of  death  by  a  resolute  and  sys- 
tematic determination  not  to  retain  it,  and  a  religious  reinterpre- 
tation  which  so  transfigures  it  that  it  no  longer  forms  an  impedi- 
ment to  action.     Of  these  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  truly 


logical  and  satisfactory,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  men  mostly  prefer 
and  probably  always  have  preferred  the  former  alternative,  and 
forever  strive  to  thrust  the  unwelcome  thought  into  the  back- 
ground of  consciousness.  This  is  why  all  but  the  most  inevi- 
table mention  of  it  is  tabooed  in  polite  society.  This  method  on 
the  whole  is  a  social  success,  tho  it  probably  breaks  down  at 
least  once  in  the  final  crisis  of  every  one's  life." 

Assuming  this  to  be  our  attitude  toward  death,  Mr.  Schiller 
next  inquires  how  it  affects  the  desire  for  a  future  life.  He  says 
that  altho  most  religions  insist  upon  the  fact  of  immortality  and 
make  it  man's  great  consolation  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  death, 
the  majority  of  men,  instead  of  thinking  of  death  tempered  with 
immortality,  prefer  not  to  think  of  death  at  all.  Hence,  he  ar- 
gues, "it  is  natural  that  what  is  associated  with  the  thought  of 
something  so  distasteful  should  itself  become  distasteful.  Need 
we  seek  further  for  the  reason  why  the  prospect  of  a  future  life 
is,  by  the  generality  of  men,  regarded  without  enthusiasm,  and, 
as  far  as  may  be,  ignored?  " 

After  disc-ussing  the  attitude  of  men  toward  the  various  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  time,  in  which  the  writer  finds  confirma- 
tion of  his  conclusions,  he  continues  by  saying: 

"It  remains  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  literary  tradition 
has  taken  such  a  very  different  view  of  human  psychology. 
Why  has  everybody  always  conspired  to  write  as  tho  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality  were  of  tremendous  importance  and  absorb- 
ing, if  de  facto  the  great  majority  of  men  have  always  avoided 
it  as  much  as  ever  they  could?  I  believe  the  answer  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  makers  of  the  literary  tradition  have 
expressed  what  seemed  true  to  them  at  the  time  of  writing, 
what  was  true  for  them  ;  and  yet  the  mass  of  men  were  always 
indifferent  or  hostile.  Of  course,  however,  the  dumb,  recalci- 
trant masses  gave  no  sign  of  their  dissent  from  a  doctrine  they 
were  trying  to  dismiss  from  their  minds,  and  hence  the  writers 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  the  fallacy  in  the  ar- 
gument that  all  men  naturally  crave  for  immortality  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  means  of  the 
votive  offerings  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  Just  as  those  who 
prayed  and  perished  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  offerings,  so 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  a  subject  do  not  write  books 
about  it." 

In  apparent  contradiction  to  Mr.  Schiller's  statements  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  human  interest  in  death  and  immortality  (a  con- 
tradiction to  which  he  gives  considerable  space  to  show  that  it  is 
more  apparent  than  real) ,  he  recalls  that  the  American  branch  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  issued  a  circular,  or  qttes- 
tionnaire,  designed  to  test  and  to  bring  out  the  feelings  with 
which  the  prospect  of  future  life  is  actually  regarded  at  the  pres- 
ent day.     We  quote  the  questions  it  asks : 

"I.  Would  you  prefer  (a)  to  live  after  'death'  or  (b)  not? 
"II.    {a)  If  I.  (a),  do  you  desire  a  future  life  whatever  the  con- 
ditions may  be? 
(b)  If  not,  what  would  have  to  be  its  character  to  make  the 
prospect  seem  tolerable?     Would  you,   e.g. ,   be  con- 
tent with  a  life  more  or  less  like  your  present  life? 
{c)  Can  you  say  what  elements  in  life  (if  any)  are  felt  by 
you  to  call  for  its  perpetuity? 
"III.  Can  you  state  why  you  feel  in  this  way,  as  regards  ques- 
tions I.  and  II.  ? 
"IV.  Do  you  now  feel  the  question  of  a  future  life  to  be  of  ur- 
gent importance  to  your  mental  comfort? 
"V.   Have  your  feelings  on  questions  I.,  II.,  and  VI.  undergone 

change?     If  so,  when  and  in  what  ways? 
"VI.    (a)  Would  you  like  to  know  for  certain  about  the  future 
life,  or  (b)  would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
faith  ?  " 

The  writer  thinks  "it  would  too  obviously  be  prejudicial  to  the 
scientific  value  of  the  inquiry  to  discuss  its  probable  results  while 
the  matter  is  still  sub  judice. "  He  refrains  therefore  from  fur- 
ther comment  beyond  expressing  confidence  that  there  will  be 
a  variety  of  sentiment,  affected  by  age,  sex,  profession,  and 
nationality. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


WILL    THE     UNITED     STATES     INTERVENE      IN 
THE   VENEZUELAN-COLOMBIAN    DISPUTE? 


E 


UROPEAN  journals  see  the  beginnings  of  grave  interna- 
tional complications  in  the  presence  of  an  American  man- 
of-war  at  the  scene  of  the  troubles  between  Venezuela  and  Col- 
ombia. The  present  "little  squabble"  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
but,  says  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  "it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Europe  will  not  forget  the  end  toward  which  American  poli- 
cy is  steadily  making."  The  time  will  come,  continues  this  Lon- 
don journal,  "when  the  outrageous  principle  by  which  South 
America  on  grounds  of  'geographical  gravitation  '  is  claimed  as 
exclusively  American,  will  produce  a  deadlock  between  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  governments."  Germany  "will  not  surren- 
der her  legitimate  claims  to  expansion  in  South  America,  nor  will 
Spain  nor  France  nor  Britain."  Under  the  heading  "Sancte  Mon- 
rovi,  ora  pro  nobis,"  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  says: 

"The  extension  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Monroe  involved 
in  the  action  of  the  United  States  has,  we  are  told,  created  un- 
usual stir  in  South  American  diplomatic  quarters,  and  the  de- 
velopment is  'most  grateful  to  South  America.'  These  naughty 
little  boys  must  always  be  fighting  among  themselves,  and  are 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
big  prefect,  who  will  secure  them  permanent  peace  with  honor. 
But  does  the  arrival  of  the  Vineta  upon  the  scene  portend  that 
Yankee  pretensions  to  the  control  of  South  America  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  shaking  of  the  mailed  fist?  " 

Most  of  the  European  comment  is  along  the  same  lines.  The 
merits  of  the  dispute  itself  receive  but  little  consideration.  The 
Journal  des  Debats'  foreign  reviewer,  M.  Alcide  Ebray,  pre- 
dicts that  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  South  Ameri- 
can independence.  He  believes  that  the  United  States  will  ac- 
tively intervene  and  make  this  intervention  the  entering  wedge 
of  actual  domination  of  the  entire  South  American  continent. 
He  says  : 

"  Washington  is  plainly  growing  more  and  more  disposed  to 
intervene,  and  the  activity  at  the  American  departments  of  war 
and  marine  indicates  that  the  attitude,  ostensibly  assumed  to 
smooth  out  the  interruptions  to  the  trans-Isthmian  traffic,  will 
undoubtedly  soon  become  a  permanent  phase  of  American  policy. " 

Robert  de  Caix,  writing  in  the  same  journal,   declares  that 


<.i   \KKAI.  LKIBK-URIBE, 

Leader  of  the  Colombian  Revolutionist.*. 

Courtesy  of  the  Economista  Internacional,  New  York. 
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T11K  KKGION   IN    WHICH   THE   LA  I  I  S  1    SOUTH    &MEUICAN    tt.iK  is  BLI.NG   FOUGHT. 


France  has  no  interest  in  the  present  dispute  beyond  that  of  her 
bondholders  in  the  Panama  Canal  works.  The  Temps  (Paris) 
warns  the  Venezuelans  and  Colombians  that  they  are  "digging 
the  grave  of  their  political  independence."  Their  political  vices 
and  many  divisions,  it  says,  have  "reduced  them  10  a  state  of 
feebleness  which 
puts  them  com- 
pletely at  the 
mercy  of  the  great, 
greedy  republic  of 
the  North,  whose 
world  policy  is  now 
to  claim  the  entire 
South  American 
continent  as  its 
own."  Interven 
tiou  by  the  United 
States,  concludes 
the  Temps,  is  al- 
ready a  fact  which 
only  those  who  are 
politically  blin  d 
fail  to  see.  Up  to 
the  present  time, 
observes  the 
Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,  the  rest  of 
the  world  could 
look  on  with 
amused  unconcern  while  the  South  American  republics  had  revo- 
lution after  revolution  and  war  after  war.  But  hereafter  Europe 
must  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  South  America  with  a 
keen,  jealous  care,  always  keeping  an  eye  open  toward  the 
United  .States.  The  semi-official  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  con- 
siders it  "inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  progressive  absorp- 
tion of  the  inferior  states  by  the  great  republic  of  the  North." 
The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  also  of  Vienna,  insists  that  the  United 
States  will  use  the  present  Colombian  Venezuelan  difference  as 
a  pretext  to  seize  and  hold  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Pester 
Lloyd  (Budapest)  believes  that  the  United  States  will  intervene 
in  the  dispute  and,  as  in  the  .Spanish  war,  will  resent  any  hint 
of  European  participation  in  the  decision.  It  warns  Americans 
to  proceed  slowly,  however,  and  not  to  let  the 
imperialistic  idea  run  away  with  them. 

The  Epoca  (Madrid)  discounts  much  that 
has  been  reported  in  the  European  press  about 
the  violence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  two 
republics.  The  whole  matter,  says  this  Spanish 
journal,  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  jingoes 
of  New  York  and  Washington.     It  continues: 

"Throughout  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  both  in 
New  York  and  Washington  these  conflicts  are 
incited  by  hidden  hands,  the  object  being  to 
create  a  situation  which  would  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  the  American  grasping  hand. 
This  hand  aims  at  extending  its  grip  to  the 
territory  of  Panama,  under  the  cloak  of  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  and  the  railroad  of  that 
state  (Panama).  Fortunately,  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  preserves  Nicaragua  from  a  like 
fate;  she  will  in  no  wise  consent  to  the  1; 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  custodian 
she  is,  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canals,  nor 
does  she  accede  to  the  amendments  which 
American  Senate  has  endeavored  to  insert  in 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  the  ministers  Hay 
and  Pauncefote.  All  that  the  whole  world  of 
America  has  seen  in  the  perturbations  in   Co 
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lombia  and  the  actual  alarm  in  Venezuela,  as  also  in  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  a  war-vessel  has  been  despatched  to  the 
coasts  of  the  isthmus,  clearly  show  the  intention  of  the  jingoes 
of  the  North  to  acquire  Central  American  teritorry.  In  spite 
of  all,  there  will  be  no  actual  war  between  the  republics  of  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela." 

The  South  Ameri-.an  Journal  (London),  organ  of  British 
vested  interests  in  the  Southern  continent,  declares  that  no  one 
can  object  to  a  "moral  oversight  "  exercised  by  the  United  States. 
Further,  it  says  : 

"It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Americans  were  to  go  a  little 
further  and  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  a  more  settled  state 
of  affairs.  As  to  their  taking  possession  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  by  force,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  United 
States  has  a  hard  enough  task  already  in  the  Philippines,  the 
area  and  population  of  which  are  insignificant  compared  with 
either  Colombia  or  Venezuela,  and  this  should  serve  it  as  an  ob- 
ject-lesson as  to  the  dangers  of  trying  to  conquer  such  countries." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FRANCO-TURKISH    DIFFICULTY. 

THE  trouble  between  France  and  Turkey  arising  out  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  French 
quay  company  has  been  raised  to  the  standard  of  a  continenal 
European  question  by  Abdul  Hamid's  appeal  to  Germany  for  in- 
tervention and  the  openly  expressed  interest  of  Russia  in  France' s 
behalf.  The  French  ambassador  having  left  Constantinople  and 
the  Turkish  ambassador  having  been  requested  to  leave  Paris, 
the  dispute  took  on  serious  dimensions,  when  the  Sultan  backed 
down.  The  whole  matter  is  due  to  the  Sultan's  recent  "rever- 
sion to  reactionary 
tactics,"  declares 
the  Temps  { Paris) , 
in  an  editorial  pre- 
sumably inspired  by 
the  Foreign  Office, 
and  a  virtual  repeti- 
tion of  an  interview 
ascribed  to  M.  Del- 
casse.  Foreign  Min- 
ister, recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Matin, 
^ays  the  Temps  fur- 
ther : 

"The  energetic 
attitude  adopted  by 
Austria-Hungary , 
England,  and 
France  during  the  postal  question  was  not  enough  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  anti-foreign  advisers  of  the  Sultan,  who  have  no 
sort  of  notion  of  political  meteorology,  and  have  not  perceived 
that  a  period  of  high  pressure  has  succeeded  one  of  depres- 
sion. The  wind  may  have  been  blowing  in  the  quarter  of 
concessions  and  feeble  currents  for  a  long  time,  but  this  is  the 
case  no  longer.  And  when  once  the  European  chancelleries 
are  aware  that  the  only  object  of  France  at  Constantinople  is  to 
defend  rights  which  have  been  as  violently  trodden  under-foot 
as  will  be  those  with  which  they  themselves  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  deal,  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  the  Sublime  Porte 
anything  but  judicious  advice.  The  attitude  of  the  European 
press  is  a  manifest  proof  of  this  and  the  fact  need  cause  no  sur- 
prise. The  danger  which  European  peace  would  run  if  the  pres- 
ent tendencies  of  the  fanatics  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  were  encour- 
aged, is  now  perfectly  well  understood  everywhere.  .  .  .  Turkey 
has  much  more  need  of  France  than  France  has  of  Turkey.  And 
if  the  recall  of  M.  Constans.  the  first  of  the  measures  intended 
by  M.  Delcasse  to  mark  the  purpose  of  the  French  Government, 
is  not  sufficiently  understood  at  Constantinople,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  give  a  clearer  indication." 


The    Turk:    "Bismillah! 
them  all  up  ? 


How   can    I    hold 
— Flch.   I'ienna. 


The  Figaro  (Paris)  further  elaborates  the  views  of  the  French 
Government.     It  says  in  part : 

"  France  can  not  rest  quietly  under  such  treatment  from  the 
Porte.  Our  Government  supports  its  ambassador  and  we  French 
people  support  the  Government.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
having  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  in  the  world  and  a  navy 
which  fears  no  comparison,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  being 
bound  in  close  alliance  to  the  largest  empire  in  the  world,  if  we 
were  to  allow  an  affront  such  as  is  laid  upon  our  ambassador  to 
go  unrebuked.  We  will  exact  full  reparation,  and  no  Power  shall 
stand  between  us  and  the  Sultan." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London) 
declares  that  the  Turk  as  a  race  is  decadent  almost  to  the  point 
of  dissolution,  and  that  the  difficulty  with  France  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  Mussulmans.  The  Turkish  question, 
says  this  writer,  is  at  bottom  a  woman  question : 

"The  Sultan  is  what  his  women  have  made  him,  and  so  will 
his  successor  be.  The  mother  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  a  beautiful 
renegade  Armenian,  the  relentless  foe  of  her  own  race.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  motherhood  of  a  nation  to  be  degraded  as  is  that 
of  Turkey,  and  for  the  manhood  of  the  race  to  be  at  the  same 
time  progressive  or  enlightened.  Turkey  has  no  female  dignity 
corresponding  with  a  queen  or  an  empress.  The  harem  is  but  a 
collection  of  wives  and  concubines  in  which  the  child  of  some  un- 
known slave  may  rise  to  power.  There  is  no  aristocracy  to  check 
the  Sultan.  Great  families  can  not  exist.  Why  is  official  cor- 
ruption in  Turkey  more  official  and  more  corrupt  than  in  any 
other  land  on  earth?  Polygamy  and  the  insatiable  greed  of 
Turkish  wives  are  responsible  for  it  all.  The  enslavement  of 
woman  brings  terrible  retribution.  The  ladies  run  their  hus- 
bands into  debt,  and  the  men  have  to  look  sharply  after  bribes 
in  order  to  meet  their  deficits.  Matrimonial  morals  are  curiously 
ordered.  In  the  silk  factories  of  Brusa  a  young  girl  will  come  in 
the  morning  to  ask  for  an  hour's  leave  to  get  divorced,  as  she  and 
her  husband  are  tired  of  each  other.  Later  in  the  day  she  re- 
quests another  hour's  leave,  this  time  to  get  married  again.  A 
girl  under  twenty  may  have  assumed  and  repudiated  the  connu- 
bial bonds  at  least  a  dozen  times.  Amongst  the  agricultural 
classes  throughout  Turkey  the  women  are  miserably  degraded, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor.  The  village  women  are  poor,  stunted, 
and  downtrodden.  In  thousands  of  cases  the)'  become,  when 
no  longer  young,  mere  beasts  of  burden.  These  are  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  This,  more  than  any  other  reason,  accounts  for  the 
degeneration  of  the  Turk." 

Altho  the  German  press  denies  that  the  Sultan  has  asked  for 
German  intervention,  it  is  generally  believed  on  the  Continent 
that  Turkey  did  actually  apply  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  was  told 
to  settle  her  own  troubles.  The  .Xational  Zeitung  (Berlin)  de- 
clares that  Germany  does  not  intend  even  to  mediate  and  has  no 
interest  in  staying  the  judgment  of  France.  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  believes  that  France's  power  and  prestige  in 
the  Levant  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  outcome,  for,  it  says, 
"no  Power  will  lift  a  finger  to  stop  her  in  whatever  punishment 
she  may  mete  out  to  the  sick  man  of  Constantinople." 

The  Sultan's  greatest  fear  in  the  whole  matter,  the  news  de- 
spatches say,  is  that  the  incident  may  encourage  the  so-called 
Young  Turkish  Party,  which  aims  at  political  and  economic  re- 
form in  the  empire,  and  of  which  he  stands  in  mortal  dread.  As- 
sassination is  what  he  fears  at  the  hands  of  some  member  of  this 
party.  In  an  irade  issued  a  week  or  so  ago  he  forbade  the  use 
of  the  term  "Young  Turk."     The  irade  is  as  follows : 

"Certain  persons,  evilly  disposed  toward  the  Government  and 
country,  call  themselves  'Young  Turks'  in  order  to  sow  disunion 
and  strife,  and  assert  that  they  form  a  faction  or  party.  By  im- 
perial irade,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  all  officials  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  to  utter  or  to  spread  abroad  the  expression 
'  Young  Turk. '" 

The  Echo  de  Paris  declares  that  it  has  well-authenticated  in- 
formation that,  if  the  Sultan  does  not  accord  France  satisfaction 
within  a  certain  time  (not  specified),  the  surveillance  of  the 
members  of  the  Young  Turkish  party  in    France  (Paris  being 
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the  center  of  their  operations)  will  no  longer  be  enforced,  and 
that  any  Turkish  agitator  will  be  permitted  to  carry  on  his  work 
unhindered.  The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard  declares  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  Young 
Turk  Party.  He  quotes  a  "prominent  Turkish  writer,  whose 
name  is  withheld  for  reasons  of  his  personal  safety,"  as  saying: 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  educated  Turks  who  deeply  feel 
the  present  condition  of  their  country,  and  a  few,  of  the  younger 
ones  especially,  have  sacrificed  a  good  deal  in  their  efforts  to 
rouse  the  Sultan  and  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  a 
continuance  on  present  lines . 

"Any  proposal  to  give  greater  liberty  or  larger  rights  to  the 
masses  is  viewed  at  once  as  an  attack  on  imperial  prerogative, 
and  this  mistrust  of  change,  this  dislike  to  the  improvement  in 
great  things,  has  been  nursed  and  developed  into  a  fixed  resolve 
to  keep  Turkey  back  even  in  small  ones.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
veto  on  the  introduction  of  books,  electrical  machinery,  printing- 
presses,  scientific  instruments,  and  many  other  articles  which 
are  the  common,  if  not  necessary,  adjuncts  of  civilized  life  else- 
where. .  .  .  None  of  us  are  encouraged  to  buy,  build,  or  improve 
property,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  seized  sooner  or  later,  and  we  have 
no  embassy  to  which  to  appeal  for  protection  against  the  illegali- 
ties of  which  we  are  the  daily  victims.  Our  tribunals  are  corrupt 
beyond  belief,  and  whereas  formerly  judges  had  to  be  approached 
through  third  parties,  it  is  now  the  judge  himself  who  comes  to 
ask  the  litigant  to  outbid  his  adversary 

"  Under  these  circumstances  nobody  need  be  surprised  if  there 
is  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  discontent,  and  a  wish  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  by  the  in- 
troduction of  radical  changes.  We  should  welcome  the  help  of 
the  Powers  toward  this  end,  that  is,  the  end  of  placing  the  whole 
administration  on  a  new  and  more  liberal  basis,  not  of  trying  to 
introduce  patches  of  so-called  reforms  here  and  there  in  favor  of 
any  particular  section  of  the  population,  for  that  is  impossible." 

What  we  want,  this  Turkish  gentleman  is  reported  as  saying  in 
conclusion,  is  not  so  much  reforms  as  a  proper  execution  of  ex- 
isting laws: 

"A  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  contemptible  horde  of 
spies  who  now  render  the  life  of  every  Turk  a  burden,  and  the 
tribunals  must  be  thoroughly  purged.  The  administration  re- 
quires to  be  placed  on  the  usual  European  footing,  where  an  offi- 
cial can  look  to  his  own  efforts  and  capacity  for  advancement, 
and  not  to  the  favor  of  some  protector.  And,  lastly,  each  depart- 
ment of  state  should  be  responsible,  and  allowed  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  instead  of  the  whole  machinery  of  government  be- 
ing, as  it  now  is,  centralized  at  Yildiz.  This  centralization  is 
one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  which  we  complain,  for  it  has  de- 
stroyed all  respect  for  the  Porte  both  in  the  people  and  in  the 
embassies.  The  ministers  are  mere  ciphers,  and  Turkey  is 
being  ruled  by  his  Majesty  through  a  few  practically  nameless 
and  completely  irresponsible  individuals  composing  his  imme- 
diate entourage." 

The  British  press  generally  heartily  supports  France  in  her 
course.  The  Daily  News  (London)  hopes  that  France  will  take 
severe  measures.  The  partition  of  Poland,  it  says,  was  a  crime, 
but  the  partition  of  Turkey  would  be  a  blessing.  No  self-re- 
specting government  could  do  otherwise  than  France  has  done, 
says  The  limes  (London).  The  Spectator  (London)  believes 
that  the  question  involves  the  larger  matter  of  waning  French 
prestige  throughout  the  entire  Levant : 

"If  France  beats  the  Sultan,  and  forces  him  to  do  her  bidding 
publicly  and  openly,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  done  to  restore 
to  France  her  Old  position  at  Constantinople.  If  the  Sultan,  on 
the  other  hand,  gains  the  victory,  French  influence  must  con- 
tinue to  decline  still  further,  and  the  process  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  be  still  further 
accentuated." 

The  Spectator  believes  that  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Con- 
stans,  is  making  the  stroke  of  his  life  to  counteract  the  growing 
German  political  and  commercial  preponderance  in  the  Near  East. 
While  most  of  the  continental  Powers  would  be  secretly  pleased 
to  see  France  rebuffed,  this  London  journal  declares  that  Eng- 


land "should  desire  a   French  victory  at  Constantinople."      It 
says : 

"Practically  whatever  prestige  is  lost  by  France  at  Constanti- 
nople will  be  gained  by  Germany.  But  do  we  want  to  see  Ger- 
many made  even  more  powerful  at  Constantinople?  We  would 
not,  of  course,  attempt  to  oppose  Germany  in  Constantinople, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  smoothe  her  path  for  her, 
and  gain  the  enmity  of  France  in  doing  so." 

The  Speaker  and  The  Morning  Leader  (London)  believe  that 
Russia  is  behind  the  whole  matter  and  that  France  is  simply 
trying  to  mask  new  Muscovite  schemes  in  the  Balkans. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty  the  Russian  press  has 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  France  would  resort  to  war  to  enforce  her 
claims.  The  republic,  the  journals  of  the  Russian  empire  de- 
clared, would  take  no  decisive  step  toward  reopening  the  dan- 
gerous question  of  the  Near  East  without  obtaining  the  full  con- 
sent of  her  ally,  and  all  the  Russian  papers  declare  that  their 
Government  is  bent  on  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  Yet  it 
is  recognized  that  the  situation  and  recent  developments  in  Tur- 
key are  distinctly  unfavorable  to  Russian  interests  and  ultimate 
designs.  In  a  significant  series  of  editorials  the  St.  Petersburg 
Novoye  Vremya  (rendered  careful  by  its  recent  suspension  for  a 
week)  has  been  directing  attention  to  the  "conquest  of  Turkey 
by  Germany."  German  capitalists  have  secured  important  rail- 
way and  banking  concessions  from  the  Porte,  and  the  latest  of 
these  is  characterized  as  having  "a  world-significance."  It  rep- 
resents the  cession,  for  a  free  port,  of  a  harbor  on  the  Scutarian 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — the  terminus  of  a  network  of  Anatolian 
railways.     The  paper  uses  this  language : 

"Apart  from  their  connection  with  the  projected  line  to  Bagdad, 
the  new  privileges  just  acquired  can  not  but  offend  Russian  self- 
love.  Think  of  the  blood  we  have  shed  for  the  Bosporus,  and 
how  ardently  we  have  contemplated  the  cross  over  the  Sophia — 
and  now,  presto !  the  Germans,  who  have  sustained  no  serious 
sacrifices  in  gaining  their  influence  over  Turkey,  acquire,  in  fee 
simple,  a  harbor  on  the  Bosporus!  Really,  this  almost  sounds 
like  a  fantastic  tale,  except  that  the  end  is  a  very  unpleasant  one 
for  us.  Or,  rather,  it  is  like  an  oppressive,  incomprehensible 
nightmare." 

The  Moniteur  Ottoman  (Constantinople),  a  Turkish  organ,  is 
quoted  in  Russia  as  saying  that  these  valuable  privileges  have 
been  secured  chiefly  through  diplomatic  efforts,  and  that  they 
afford  another  indication  of  the  growing  friendship  between  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  Sultan's  Government.  Hence  in  any 
quarrel  between  a  Western  European  Power  and  Turkey  Ger- 
many would  feel  a  direct  and  vital  interest. 

There  is,  it  further  appears,  a  connection  between  the  new 
German  privileges  in  Turkey  and  the  tariff  question  raised  by 
the  proposed  German  customs  law.  The  Novoye  Vremya  ex- 
presses apprehension  on  this  score  also.     It  says: 

"The  free  port  concession  on  the  Bosporus  means  that  all  the 
goods  brought  by  German  merchants  from  Asia  Minor,  and  later 
from  Mesopotamia  also,  will  be  exempt  from  the  internal  customs 
payments  imposed  on  all  shipments  from  the  provinces  to  Con- 
stantinople. Why  the  Germans  should  enjoy  this  special  priv- 
ilege we  can  not  understand.  But  the  effect  will  be  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  get  the  grain  of  Asia  Minor  cheaper  than  Russian  or 
American  grain.  To  facilitate  the  imports  of  Asiatic  grain  into 
Germany  the  Turkish  irade  allowed  the  Anatolian  railway  com- 
panies to  build  elevators  at  all  the  stations  on  their  present  and 
projected  lines." 

Thus  Germany  will  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  retaliation 
threatened  by  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

The  Novosti  and  the  A'ossya,  both  of  St.  Petersburg,  deplore 
the  whole  matter  and  set  down  the  Sultan's  obstinacy  to  direct 
German  encouragement,  as  the  Germans  "undoubtedly  desire 
to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  French  quays  company." — Transla- 
tions »nnle  for  The   LITERARY  Digest. 
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CHINESE   PRESS   ON    REFORM. 

THE  native  Chinese  press  is  at  present  chiefly  occupied  with 
discussion  of  political  and  social  reform.  According  to  a 
missionary  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  who  writes  to  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  the  invitation  of  the  imperial  court  to  all  loyal  Chi- 
nese to  submit  reform  suggestions  has  resulted  in  a  mass  of  cor- 
respondence containing  suggestions  "of  every  degree  of  sense 
and  nonsense."  The  condition  attached,  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  must  approve  of  any  measure  before  its  adoption,  pre- 
doom  many  to  failure  unless  backed  up  by  great  influence  or 
pressure.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  adoption  of 
Western  clothes  by  officials  and  the  compulsory  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  "bathing  and  rest."  A  suggestion 
to  abolish  the  records  of  precedents  which  reach  so  far  back  and 
contain  so  many  contradictory  decisions  that  may  admit  of  end- 
less corruption,  and  to  make  a  new  start,  was  at  first  adopted,  and 
an  imperial  rescript  was  promulgated  to  that  effect ;  but,  under 
reactionary  influences,  this  was  afterward  rescinded.  A  few  sug- 
gestions or  memorials,  says  the  missionary,  strike  at  the  real  root 
of  China's  ills — the  lack  of  upright  men  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Most  anxiously  looked  for  have  been  the  memorials  of  the  fa- 
mous Yangtse  viceroys,  Tsang  Chih  Tung  and  Liu  Kun  Yi, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  men  who  last  year  took 
the  lead  in  saving  the  south  of  China  from  anarchy  and  war, 
and- who,  with  Governor  Yuan  Shin  Kai,  of  Shangtung,  and  Li 
Hung  Chang,  were  the  "saviors  of  their  country  and  are  the 
greatest  men  of  China  to-day."  Our  correspondent  translates 
from  The  Universal  Gazette  {Chang  Waijih  Pao),  of  Shang- 
hai, a  summary  of  the  suggestions  just  offered  by  these  viceroys 
as  follows : 

In  all  there  are  three  memorials.  The  first  is  in  regard  to  es- 
tablishing civil  and  military  schools,  a  changing  of  methods  of 
examination,  the  abolishing  of  the  old  military  examinations, 
and  rewards  for  those  who  go  to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated. 
There  is  also  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  imperial  provision  for 
expenses. 

The  second  is  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  Chinese  laws  and  con- 
tains twelve  recommendations  bearing  on  the  following  subjects  : 
i.  Economy.  2.  Repeal  of  obnoxious  laws.  3.  Doing  away 
with  the  buying  of  official  position.  4.  A  stricter  oversight  over 
officials  and  better  salaries.  5.  Abolishing  the  system  of  clerks, 
who  have  so  much  authority.  (>.  The  same  of  subordinates.  7. 
Prison  reform.  8.  Selection  of  officials  for  competency  rather 
than  by  the  old  method  of  examination.  9.  Some  other  and  better 
method  of  pensioning  Manchus.  10.  Abolishing  local  guards. 
11.  Abolishing  the  system  of  idle  soldiery.  12.  Adopting  a 
simpler  and  less  ceremonious  style  in  official  documents. 

The  third  memorial  contains  recommendations  concerning  the 
adoption  ot  Western  ideas  and  has  thirteen  articles:  1.  Sending 
men  to  the  West  for  education.  2.  Improvement  of  military 
methods  in  accordance  with  Western  ideas.  3.  Military  expen- 
ditures. 4.  Agriculture.  5.  Manufacture.  6.  Regulations  re- 
garding mines.  7.  Regarding  railroads.  8.  Regulating  pun- 
ishments in  accordance  with  Western  ideas.  9.  Currency.  10. 
A  stamp  tax.  11.  Extension  of  the  imperial  post-office.  12. 
Practise  of  medicine.     13.   Translation  of  important  books. 

The  Shanghai  Mercury  quotes  the  native  journal,  the  Sin 
Wan  Pao.  as  strongly  condemning  the  old  essay  style  of  exam- 
ination, which  it  characterizes  as  "a  destroyer  of  men's  faculties 
and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  China. " 
This  native  journal  continues: 

"  Unless  the  examinations  are  changed  and  the  essay  abolished 
men's  talents  will  not  be  developed,  and  the  kingdom  will  never 
revive.  True,  it  will  be  hard  to  abolish  the  essay.  But  the  ex- 
aminations have  been  postponed  so  often,  and  there  is  talk  now 
of  a  general  cessation  for  five  years.  The  opportunity  for  abol- 
ishing the  essay  is  very  favorable.  Under  the  present  system, 
all  students  must  restrain  their  talents  and  close  up  all  their  own 
avenues  of  intelligence,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  most  slavish  ad- 
herence to  certain  ancient  models  of  style.     Such  students  can 


not  either  establish  their  own  characters  or  regulate  their  fam- 
ilies, or  take  their  places  in  the  world,  or  perform  their  duties  as 
subjects.  Neither  can  they  rule  the  people.  For  these  are  the 
topics  upon  which  their  fathers  and  instructors  are  silent." 

The  Mercury,  referring  to  an  editorial  in  the  native  paper, 
Shen  Pao,  calling  for  reform,  says  : 

"Yes,  reforms  are  needed,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  men; 
...  How  is  it  that,  at  the  beginning  of  China's  history,  customs- 
which  have  been  handed  steadily  down  to  our  own  times  pro- 
duced such  prosperity  then,  and  now  fail  so  lamentably?  It  is 
simply  because  we  lack  the  men.  It  is  not  that  the  laws  of; 
Western  nations  so  far  transcend  the  Chinese  in  excellence.  It 
is  only  that  they  are  able  with  sincerity  to  seek  after  their  coun- 
try's good  and  their  powers  are  fixed  immovably.  Alas  !  In- 
China  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  are  mutually  suspicious, 
so  that  a  disgraceful  weakness  is  the  result.  .  .  .  We  think  that 
in  China's  vast  expanse  there  must  be  good  men  if  they  could 
only  be  found." 


Bismarck  and  the  Late  Empress  Frederick.— The 

"official"  life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  of  Germany,  husband 
of  the  late  Dowager-Empress,  which  has  been  recently  published 
in  translation  in  this  city,  declares  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish1 
of  Frederick's  heart  to  reconcile  his  wife  and  the  great  Chancel- 
lor Bismarck,  who  had  quarrelled  for  years.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
who  reviews  the  book  in  The  New  Liberal  Review  (London, 
September) ,  says  of  this  quarrel : 

"The  Empress  was  an  Englishwoman  to  the  very  tips  of  her 
ringers  ;  proudly,  defiantly,  persistently — sometimes  even  osten- 
tatiously and  imprudently — English.  I  know  few  things  more 
curious  in  history  than  the  final  defiance  and  the  final  profession 
of  her  English  faith  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  instruction  that 
even  her  coffin  should  be  English  in  shape,  and  should  bear  fac- 
similes of  the  English  rose  on  its  lid;  and  that  an  English  bishop- 
and  an  English  vicar — they  were  both  Irishmen,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  they  belonged  to  the  English  Church — should  say  most 
of  the  prayers  over  her  remains.  And  similarly  Bismarck  was 
narrowly  and  uncompromisingly  German,  and  so  far  as  he  had. 
preference  and  antipathies  outside  his  political  purposes,  was 
rather  anti-English.  In  addition  to  this  reason  for  the  partizan- 
ship  of  Englishmen  on  the  side  of  their  countrywoman  in  her 
struggle  with  Bismarck,  there  was  the  fact  that  Bismarck's 
methods  were  often  inexpressibly  brutal  and  mean.  It  required 
all  his  cynicism  to  first  pay  a  journalist  to  abuse  the  Empress, 
and  then  pay  either  the  same  or  other  journalists  to  denounce  the 
venal  and  unworthy  ruffians  who  had  abused  her.  Chivalry  was. 
not  one  of  Bismarck's  virtues  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  great  leader 
of  men  has  ever  been  chivalrous — I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  world 
of  conflict.  And  to  Bismarck,  accordingly,  a  struggle  with  a  wo- 
man who  happened  to  be  a  political  opponent  had  presented  no- 
more  claim  for  quarter  than  if  it  had  been  with  a  man." 

Despite  this  alleged  brutality,  Bismarck,  says  Mr.  O'Connor, 
was  right,  because  he  was  fighting  for  the  destinies  of  millions.. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Dziennik  Narodowy  (Chicago),  the  first  woman  drug- 
gist in  Russia  has  just  been  licensed  to  do  business  in  St.  Petersburg.  She 
is  Miss  Antonina  Lesniewska,  a  Polish  lady,  and  her  shop  is  on  one  of  the 
busiest  sections  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect. 

A  Pan-British  Exposition  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future, 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturer  (Toronto).  This  journal  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  an  exposition  in  Toronto,  which 
would  include  not  only  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  those 
embraced  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  also  every  land  which* 
owes  allegiance  to  the  British  flag,  including  Great  Britain  herself. 

In  a  bitter  editorial  denouncing  the  course  of  the  American  Navy  De- 
partment in  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy.  The  Argus  (Melbourne; 
says  :  "In  the  United  States,  where  officers  in  supreme  command,  naval  or 
military,  seize  their  pens  as  soon  as  they  have  sheathed  their  swords,  andi 
begin  to  contribute  accounts  of  their  campaigns  to  the  periodicals,  the- 
sequel  of  a  war  is  always  likel  -  to  be  a  series  of  vehement  scolding, 
matches." 
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(10    HANDSOME    LIBRARY    VOLUMES) 

S  an  event  of  premier  importance.     For  the  first  time  the  best  After-dinner  Speeches, 

Lectures,    Addresses,    Anecdotes,    Reminiscences,   and    Repartee    of    America's   and 

England's  most  brilliant  men  have  been  selected — edited,  arranged— by  an  editorial 

board  of  men  themselves  eloquent  with  word  and  pen — men  who  have  achieved  eminence 

in  varied  fields  of  activity. 

These  gems  of  spoken  thought  were  fugitive  from  lack  of  proper  preservative  means, 
until  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  upon  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  gathered  about  him  these  men  of  mark  and  experience  in  litera- 
ture, his  friends  and  co-workers  in  other  fields,  and  began  the  task  of  preparing  this  great 
work.  North,  East,  South  and  West  and  the  Mother  country  as  well,  have  been  searched 
for  gems  in  every  field  of  eloquence. 

Here  was    a    lecture   that  had    wrought 
upon   the   very  souls   of  great  audiences  ; 
there  an   after-dinner   speech,    which   "  be- 
tween  the   lines"   was   freighted    with   the 
nations.     Here  was  a  eulogy  expressing  in  few 
the  honor  and  the  tears  of  millions, 


HORACE     I'OKTEK 


DOLLIVEK 


destinies  of 

but  virile  words  the  love, 

and  there  an  address  pregnant  with  the  fruits  of  a  strenuous 
life's  work.  Or,  perchance,  a  reminiscence,  keen,  scintillant 
repartee,  or  a  story  potent  in  significance,  and  aflame  with 
human  interest.  Matter  there  was  in  abundance,  for  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  eloquent,  but  the  best— only  the  best,  only 
the  great,  the  brilliant,  the  worthy  to  endure,  has  been  the 
guiding  rule  of  Mr.  Reed  and  his  colleagues.  Their  editorial 
labors  have  been  immense. 

While  libraries  and  musty  files  were  being  delved  into  in 
a  hundred  places — while  famous  men  were  putting  into 
manuscript  their  brain  children — while  reminiscence,  repar- 
tee, and  story  were  being  reduced  to  type,  and  speeches, 
addresses,  and  lectures,  which  money  could  not  buy,  were  in 
friendship's  name  being  offered,  Mr.  Reed  was  preparing  for 
this  work,  his  most  ambitious  contributions  to  literature — his 
piece  de  resistance — "The  Influence  and  the  History  of  Oratory." 
Prof.  Lorenzo  Sears,  beloved  and  honored  in  many  lands  for 
his  critical  and  contributary  work  in  literature,  was  writing 
"The  History  of  After-Dinner  Speaking."  So  with  Champ 
Clark,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Senator  Dolliver,  and  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie — each  was  producing  a  special  contribution, 
which  of  itself  is  a  gem  of  thought,  a  monument  to  research, 
study  and  observant  experience. 

Whatever  the  viewpoint,  this  work  is  without  precedent. 
It  has  no  predecessor,  no  competitor.     Speeches  that  have 
been  flashed  across  continents,  lectures  that  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  never-tiring 
audiences  (but  never  published),  addresses  that  have  made  famous  the  man,  the  time,  and  the  place — 
these  are   brought   together   for  the   first  time,  and   with   them   a  large  number  of  the   wittiest 
sayings  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Por  an  hour    for  a  whole  evening  in  the  easy  chair  at  home— for  the  study  of  style  and  diction  that 
have  electrified  brilliant  assemblies,  for  the  man  ambitious  to  become  a  successful  or  popular  public 
speaker,  and  for  the  one  who  has  to  prepare  a  toast  or  an  address,  this  work  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  charm  and  inspiration.     Nor  is  this  solely  "a  man's  work."     "The  tenderest  tribute  to 
women   I  have  ever  read,"  said  Senator  Dolliver  when  he  read  the  manuscript  of  Joseph 
Choate's  after-dinner  speech,  "The  Pilgrim  Mothers." 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Voice  of  the  Sea. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Thus  spake  to  Man  the  thousand-throated  Sea  : 
Words  which  the  stealing  winds  caught  from  its 
lips  : 

Thou     thinkest   thee   and    thine.    Cod's    topmost 

crown. 
But  hearken  unto  me  and  humbly  learn 

How  infinite  thine  insignificance 

Thou    burrow'st   through  a   mountain,  here  and 

there, 
Work'st  all  thine  engines,  cutting  off  a  speck  ; 
I  wash  their  rock-foundations  under  ;  tear 
Turret  from  turret,  toppling  thundering  down, 
And  crush  their  mightiest  fragments  into  sand  : 
Thou  gravest  with  thy  records  slab  and  spar, 
And  callest  them  memorials  of  thy  Might; — 
Lo  !  not  a  stone  exists,  from  that  black  cliff 
To  that  small  pebble  at  thy  foot,  but  bears 
My  signature  graved  there  when  Earth  was  young, 
To  teach  the  mighty  wonders  of  the  Deep. 
Thy  deeds-thyself— are  what?    A  morning  mist ! 
But  I  !     1  face  the  ages.     Dost  not  know 
That  as  I  gave  the  Earth  to  spread  her  fair 
And  dew-washed  body  in  the  morning  light, 
So,  still,  'tis  I  that  keep  her  fair  and  fresh? — 
That  weave  her  robes  and  nightly  diamond  them  ? 
I  fill  her  odorous  bowers  with  perfumes  rare  ; 
Strew  field  and  forest  with  bee-haunted  stars; 
I  give  the  Morn  pearl  for  her  radiant  roof, 
And  Eve  lend  glory  for  her  rosy  dome  ; 
I  build  the  purple  towers  that  hold  the  West 

And  guard  the  passage  of  Retiring  Day 

Yon  fleecy  continents  of  floating  snow. 

That  dwarf  the  mountains  over  which  they  sail, 

Are  but  my  bales  borne  by  my  messengers. 

To  cheer  and  gladden  every  thirsty  land. 

The  Arab  by  his  palm-girt  desert  pool. 

The  Laplander  above  his  frozen  rill, 

The  Woodsman  couched  beside  his  forest  brook, 

The  shepherd  mirrored  in  his  upland  spring. 

Drink  of  my  cup  in  one  great  brotherhood. 

'  Tis,  nay,  not  man  alone -thou  art  but  one 

Of  all  the  myriads  of  life-holding  thing, - 

Brute,  beast,  bird,  reptile,  insect,  tiling  unnamed, 

Whose  souls  find  recreation  in  my  breath  : 

Nay,  not  a  tree,  flower,  sprig  of  grass  or  weed. 

But  lives  through  me   and  hymns  my   praise   to 

God  : 
I  feed,  sustain,  refresh  and  keep  them  all  : 
Mirror  and  type  of  God  that  giveth  life  : 
I  sing  as  softly  as  a  mother  croons 
Her  drowsy  babe  to  sleep  upon  her  breast 

—  In  .September  Scribner's. 


The  Sapling. 

By   JOSF.PHINK    PRKSTON  PkabODY. 
When  I  was  but  a  sprig  of  May, 

Witn  wonders  to  command. 
Above  all  else  I  loved  most  well 
What  none  could  understand  ; 
And  dear  were  things  far  off,  far  off,   but  nothing 
near  at  hand 

Oh,  now  it  was  the  sunset  isle 

Beyond  the  weather-vane  ; 
And  now  it  was  the  chime  I  heard 
From  belfry-towers  of  Spain  ; 
But  never  yet  the  little  leaf  that  tapped  my  win- 
dow-pane. 

Heigh-ho,  the  wistful  things  unseen 

That  reach,  as  I  did  then, 
To  guess  and  wear  the  heart  of  youth 
With  eager  Why  and  When  ! 
And  never  eye  takes  heed  of  them,  in  all  the  world 
of  men. 

-In  September  Harper's  Magazine. 
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78  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York 

Gentlemen  :    Please 
send  me  on  approval,  pre- 
paid, a  set  of  the  New  In- 
ternational   Shakespeare 
in  half  leather  with  Index  and 
Method  of  Study.    If  satisfactory 
I  agree  to  pay  $1   within  5  days 
and  $1  per  month  thereafter  for  21 
months ;  if  not  satisfactory  I  agree  to 
return  them  within  .r>  days. 


The  Shakespeare  Club, 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Address    _ 

In  ordering  cloth,  change  21  months  to  17  months. 
L.  I).  9/8-01. 
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MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Evidence.— "How  do  you  tell  the  age  of  a  tur- 
key?" "By  the  teeth."  "A  turkey  hasn't  got 
teeth  !  "    "No  ;  but  I  have."—  Tit-Bits. 


Finliing.  — HE:      "What   kinds  of  men    do   you 
think  make  the  best  husbands?" 
Shk-  "Bachelors  and  widowers."— Harlem  Life. 


Checked.- SMITH  (bent  on  a  little  flirtation  | : 
"Ah,  excuse  me,  but  is  this  seat  engaged  .'" 

Fl'MALK  Occupant  (coldly):  "No,  sir,  but  I 
am!"— Tit- Bits. 


In  the  Art-Gallery.— "Who  is  she,  Ezra,  they've 
forgot  her  label?"  "T'other  one's  Apollo,  and 
this  here  one  is  Apollinaris,  his  wife."— Index  of 
Pittsburg  Life. 

How  True.— "Young  lady,  don't  you  know  that 
every  time  you  smoke  a  cigarette  you  drive  a  nail 
in  your  coffin  ?  "  "Oh,  nonsense  !  A  woman  can't 
drive  a  na.i\."— Moonshine. 


Progress.— CALLER  :  "How  is  your  servant  do- 
ing?" 

HOSTESS:  "Excellently.  She  only  came  two 
days  ago,  and  already  she  can  ride  my  bicycle."— 
Tit- Bits. 


It  Depends.— First  Chappie  :  "1  say,  old  chap, 
J'm  going  up  to  a  big  shoot.  What  sort  of  tip 
should  I  give  the  keeper?" 

SECOND  CH\ppif.:  "It  depends  where  you  hit 
him  !  "—London  Punch. 


He  Meant  Well.—  Lady  :  "I  always  come  out 
so  plain  in  my  photographs.  Plainer  even  than  1 
am!" 

Photographer  (gallantly):  "Oh!  madam,  that 
is  impossible  !  " — Moonshine. 


Advice  to  an  Ambitious  Poet. 

Take  an  old  farm  with  a  field  of  sweet  clover, 
Flowery  plots  and  a  firmament  blue, 

Daisy-crowned  meadows  and  larks  flying  over, 
Have  a  love  scene  between  Silas  and  Sue. 

Sing  without  mention  of  grief  or  of  sadness. 
Pleasures  of  home  life  be  free  to  rehearse, 

Make  the  rimes  ring  with  an  echo  of  gladness- 
Then   you'll   have   what   is    styled    "newspaper 
verse." 

Take  something  dreary  which  you  may  hang  Care 
on, 
Stygian  blackness,  remorse,  and  regret. 
Do  not  forget  to  make  mention  of  Charon, 

Sing  something  eerie  of  ghosts  you  have  met. 
Write  so  no  reader  can  quite  catch  your  meaning, 

Let  your  rime  go  then  for  better  or  worse, 
Top-heavy  stanzas  with  madness  careening  — 
Then    you'll    have    what    is    styled    "magazine 
verse." 

—Roy  Farkkll  Greene,  in  Puck. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

China. 

September  17. — The  Chinese  troops  reenter 
Peking,  which  is  handed  over  to  them  by  the 
American  and  Japanese  authorities. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

September  iq. — A  British  force  is  ambushed  by 
Hoeis  led  by  General  Botha,  the  British  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  being  200 
men,  besides  three  guns ;  in  Cape  Colony 
the  Boers  break  through  a  British  cordon, 
killing  three  officers  and  twenty  men,  adn 
wounding  thirty. 


For  General  Debility 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  W.  L.  Sbvkrance,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  says:  "  For 
years  I  havj  prescribed  it  in  general  debility,  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  insomnia,  with  the  happiest  results." 


iimmx^T'- 


INllirmUAL    COMMUNION 
8EKVICE.    Churches   Intending 

to  adopt  can  secure  complete  trial 
outfit  upon  request.    Address, 
1  ThoiniiH    Communion      Kervlee 
Co.    Bin  888.  Mm. 1.  Ohio. 


SHVSHINE   Shoe   Polish 

A   Perfect   Dressing 

MOST    UP-TO-DATE    PACKAGE    ON    THE    MARKET. 

Can  be  carried  in  your  grip,  trunk  or  pocket,  you  can't  spill   it.     Shushine  is  a 

paste  put  up  in  tubes,  each  tube  in  an  individual  carton.     It  makes 


all  black  leather  look  like  Patent  Leather.  Keeps  Patent  Leather, 
Enamel  and  Corona  Kid  looking  just  as  good  as  new.  It  never  cracks  or  forms  a 
crust.  Keeps  the  leather  soft  and  pliable;  after  three  or  four  applications,  occasional 
rubbing  will  keep  the  shoes  polished  for  weeks.  Most  lasting  "shine."  Cleanest  to  apply. 
It  pleases  the  ladies  as  it  does  not  smut  or  black  the  skirts. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  25  cts. 

OSMIC    CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    Dept.    L.    Brockton,    Mass. 


REGAL  SHOES 

ForMen  andWomert 

$35< 


RpoaI    shoes.    $3  50 

l\Vf^C\I  For  Men- For  Women.  ^  * 

MORE  THAN  144,000 

men  and  women  buy  Regal  Shoes  by  mail. 

Regal  Shoes  are  exactly  the  same  styles  that  the  high  priced  custom 
bootmakers  of  New  York,  London  and  Paris  are  making  this  season. 
You  can't  get  more  quality  or  more  style  or  better  workmanship  in  any 
shoe— no  matter  what  the  price— and  there  is  no  shoe  made  that  wears 
as  well  as  Regals  at  anything  like  the  price.  Always  and  only  $3.50 — 
direct  from  tannery  to  consumer — no  unnecessaiy  profits. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  Regals  by  mail.  We  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

New  catalogue  telling  how  to  order  by  mail  and  fully  illustrating 
fall  styles  now  ready.     Sent  postpaid  on  application. 

L.  C.  BLISS  &  CO.,  M.  O.  Box  205,  Boston.  Mas*. 


The  Ralston 
Health  Shoe 


Keep  feet  warm  and 

dry  on  cold  wet  days. 

Different  from 

every  other 

shoe. 

Designed 

for  those 

who  like 

comfort 

with  style 

— no 

"break- 


NOMORE 
NO  LESS 


$1.' 


OO    Per  Section 

1 —  (Without  Doors)  1 

id  upward,  according  to  style  an. I  { 
finish,  buys  the 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE: 


in£-in 


agent 
blank. 


Sold  by  our 
authorized 
agents,  or 
we  can  fit  you  by 
mail.  Send  for 
name  of  our  local 
or  measurement 


Our  handsome  book  of  latest  styles  Is  mailed  free. 

Ralston  Health  Shoemakers,  Campello,  Mass. 

WHO  WERE  YOUR  ANCESTORS? 

Hand  down  to  your  children  what  you  know  of  them. 
I  Cope's  Ancestral  Chart  ($1.00,  postpaid)  is  for  making 
I  family  records.  Ask  about  it.  Ai'n  Publishing  Coru- 
1  pans,  70J  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Uih  oolj  lind  limine  ub-oliittlj 

NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF- DISAPPEAR  INC 

DOORS    (FATaOrTKD). 

Shipped  "On  A  pproval,"  nib- 1 
iect  to  return  at  our  expense  if  not 
found  in  every  way  the  niost  perf,-.  i  ' 
and  the  handsomest  sectional  book* 
case  era?  offered.    Ask  for  Cutu- 
Iml'I"   No.  I*  1. 

The  FRED  MACEY  CO.  Ltd.  Maker.  ] 

of  High  Grade  Office  A  Library  Furniture.  «  mini  Itaplda,  Sllch. 
Branched:   Ne-v  York,  "9:1295    Broad  wav  ;    Boston,  17  Federal  St.; 
Philadelphia,  1413  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago,  N.  Y.  Life  Blc"g. 
Pan-American  Exposition   Exhibit,  Section  0  0,  Manufacturers' BldfT 


For  Business  and  Informal 
wear  the  neat  and  dressy 
fold  collar  is  preferred  by 
many.  We  have  a  large 
variety  of  shapes  and 
heights  in  these  goods  with 
varying  space  in  h-ont  for 
large  and  small  ties.  Our 
new  f.ill  and  winter  booklet 
shows  all  the  popular  style-; 
and  gives  valuable  hints  re- 
garding correct  dress.  A 
copy  is  yours  frrr  the  asking. 
Your  dealer  enn  supply  yon 
with  our  goods  lf  '"'  w'"  no' 
send  to  us  and  get  perfectly 
satisfactory  collars  at  2  for  25c 


HALD0N  3  in 
DUNL0E   2  5-fliN 
JENNIC0  2  I-4IN 
BASIL      2  in 


Dept.  J. 


TROY.  N   T. 


CORLISS.  COON  tCO. 


Prof.Rice's 

Self.TeacBinr 

SYSTEM. 

Rapid,  Correct   Notes,  Chords,  Accompaniments, Harmony. 

Established  T2  Yearv.     S   llipla  I  Max  ill  10  I  aula      Ureulara  r  re*. 
G.  S.  MCI  SI  I  Mi    (0.,  Jl-.il  "iilAMl  air-,  tUKiUU,  ILLo- 


MUSIC  SELF  TAUGHT 

All  can  l>:irn  Sliislr  without  a  Tfarh*>r. 
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I  September  28,  1901 


September  ao.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  another  company  of  British  mounted 
infantry  by  the  Boers,  "and  the  loss  of  two 
more  guns. 

September  22. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  recently  captured  by  the 


two   commandos 


Boers,  and  the  capture 

by  the  British. 

South  America. 

September  17.— News  reaches  Colon  that  on 
September  14  the  insurgents  who  were  be- 
sieging Boca  del  Toro  were  defeated  with 
severe  loss  by  the  government  forces  under 
Colonel  Gruz'o. 

September  18. — The  Venezuelan,  troops  occupy 
the  Colombian  town  of  Rio  Hacha,  the  Co- 
lombian troops  having  evacuated   the  place. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  17.— The  Duke  of  York  reviews  5,000 
Canadian  militia  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
Quebec. 

September  20.  — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
arrive  at  Ottawa  from  Montreal. 

September  2t.—  The  Czar  and  Czarina  and  Presi- 
dent and  Mme  Loubet  witness  a  grand  re- 
view of  140,000  troops  of  the  French  army  on 
the  Plain  of  Bethany,  near  Compiegne, 
France. 

September  22.— The  financial  and  industrial  out- 
look in  Germany  causes  apprehension. 

Domestic. 


The  Presidents  Death. 

September  16.  — The  body  of  President  McKinley 
arrives  in  Washington  and  is  taken  to  the 
White  Hoifse. 

P-resident  Roosevelt  and  his  wife  arrive  in 
Washington  and  go  to  the  home  of  Com- 
mander Cowles. 

Leon  Caolgosa  is  arraigned  in  court  before 
Judge  Emery  at  Buffalo,  an  indictment  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  having  heen  found 
against  him  by  the  grand  jury  ;  he  refuses 
to  plead,  and  ex-judges  Lewis  and  Titus  are 
assigned  as  his  counsel. 

September  17. — The  body  of  the  dead  President 
is  taken  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capi- 
tol, where  funeral  services  are  held  in  the 
rotunda,  after  which  the  body  lies  in  state 

September  18.— The  body  of  President  McKinley 
arrives  in  Canton  and  lies  in  state  at  the 
court-house. 

September  19. — Funeral  services  over  the  body 
of  President  McKinley  are  held  in  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a*  Canton,  and 
the  body  is  taken  to  West  Lawn  Cemetery 
and  placed  in  a  receiving  vault  to  await 
final  burial. 

September  20. — President  Roosevelt  holds  his 
first  Cabinet  meeting  in  Washington. 

September  21. — President  Roosevelt  declares  his 
intention  to  act  as  President  without  par- 
tizanship  to  any  locality. 

September  22. — Examination  shows  that  the 
bullet  which  killed  President  McKinley  was 
not  poisoned. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

September  20.— The  Schley  court  of  inquiry 
holds  its  first  regular  meetings.  Admiral 
Higginson  and  Major  Wood  are  the  two 
most  important  witnesses. 

September  21. — The  testimony  of  several  more 
witnesses  at  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  is 
heard,  and  is  regarded  as  favorable  to 
Admiral  Schley's  cause. 

AMERICAN    DEPEUDENI  II  5 

September  22.  —  Philippines :  Aguinaldo's  body- 
guard, commanded  by  Major  Alhamha,  sur- 
renders at  Baler,  Luzon. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 

Readers  of  Thb  Literary 


on  Lights  of 
History. 


NEW 
EDIT/ON. 


During  50  years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  single  line,  Dr. 
John  Lord  produced  the  most  unique,  lucid,  artistic  and  illumi- 
nating portraiture  of  the  world's  life — the  art  and  essence  of  history 
for  6.000  years — Its  Great  Epochs  and  Master  Minds.  His 
character  sketches  are  works  of  art ;  hence  they  live,  and  hang  in 
the  memory  as  pictures.  Complete  in  10  superb  volumes.  Write 
at  once  for  terms  and  critical  opinions. 

FORDS,    HOWARD    &    HULBERT,    47    East    Tenth    Street,    NEW    YORK 


BANNER 

SECTIONAL 

BOOK.  CASES 

PATENT  PENDING 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the 
unit  system,  having  Adjustable 
Shelves,  Sliding  Doors  and  Consultation  Leaf. 

Revolving  Book  Cases  40  styles. 

Send  for   catalogues. 

THE    JOHN    DANNER-    MFG.    CO.. 
21  Harris   Street,  -  -  CANTON.  OHIO. 


YOUR  CLUB  OR  DEALERS. 


IF 

YOU 

WISH 

TO 

TRY 

THEM 


UTEELPENS 

Are  trie  Best 

Select  a  Pen  &,  writing 

from  a  Hample  card  1  2  different 
numbers,  sent  poal  paid  on  receipt  of 
6  cts.  In  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,        NEW  YORK 


Languages  Taught  by  Mail 

with  the  aid  of  I  he  phonogi  ■■<  i>li.     Only  successful 
method.     Specially  written  r.  C   s. 
Textbooks  teach  you  to  read  and 
understand  the  language.    The  n 
tlve teacher's  voice,  thtoiigh 
s t  in-  EdlBon Standard  Phonc- 
,  graph,  teaches  the  exae  l  pro- 
nunciation. French,  Spanish 
or  German.    Circular  free. 

International  t'ltrrcspoiioVnrc 
^ScliooU,  Hot  l'20'J  Nernntnn,  Pa 


i       i  9 


DIAMOND    RINGS 

I'rirv,  HO  cents 

have  all  the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of 
the  genuine.  Bifference  could  only 
be  distinguished  by  an  expert. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

•     150  Nassau  Street,  Dept,  7,  ».  Y. 


JEWEL  SPECUI/n    t(i. 


California  Cheap  Rates. 


We  (jive  reduced  rates 

on  Household  <• is  to 

a ii  pomts  in  < lallfornia . 
Oregon,  Washington  and  <  Solorado.  Write  for  our  ratefl  herore 
yon  ship.    Send  for  Map  of  California  and  Loa  Angeles  Vll  VI'. 

rims  nivrm  vm,  FJiEieilT  co..  88  Market  street,  niicaro.  "'• 


What  is  Schapirograph  *  )  ? 


SCHAPIROGRAPH  is  the  latest  up-to-date  multi-copying  device,  tht  one 
reproducing  Black  pen-written  copies;  also  Purple  (mm  typewriter  and  pencil, 
without  printing-ink  or  stencil.  No  press,  no  washing,  150  reduplications  inside 
of  15  minutes.     Price  for  complete  apparatus,  enp-size,  ih&  00. 

•I-  )  TO  PRO\  R  that  the  Schapirograph  is  superior  to  any  other  duplicator, 
we  are  willing  to  send  this  outfit  at  OUR  RISK,  EXPRESS  PR  KPA  1 1),  on  5 
DAYS'  I'R  EE  TF  I  Al  .  No  ohligat  "n  13  involved  if  returned  and  found  unsatis- 
factory.    CAN  ANYTHING   BE  FAIRER? 

THE    SCHAPIROGRAPH   CO .,   B— 265   Broadway,   New  York. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Wholesome  Advice 


Tor  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak 
and  Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
•comes  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery  rising, 
headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition  and  a 
general  run  down  nervous  condition  I  advise  them  to 
take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet  to  dissolve  in  the  mouUi, 
and  thus  mingle  with  the  food  eaten.  The  result  is 
that  the  food  is  speedily  digested  before  it  has  time 
to  sour  and  ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  the 
food  anyway  whether  the  stomach  wants  to  or  not, 
because  they  contain  harmless  digestive  principles, 
vegetable  essences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which 
supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success,  both 
in  curing  indigestion  and  to'  build  up  the  tissues, 
increasing  flesh  in  thin  nervous  patients,  whose  real 
trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know  what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as  they  are  not 
a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can  be  used  as  often  as 
desired  with  full  assurance  that  they  contain  nothing 
harmful  in  the  slightest  decree;  on  the  contrary, 
anyone  whose  stomach  is  at  all  deranged  will  find 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets.  They  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  weak- 
ness or  disease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  North,  in  the  South, 
Barler  Heaters  make  a  delightfully  uniform  tempera- 
ture, Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  without  smoke  or 
odor.  Save  work,  save  dirt  ;  save  their  cost  every 
year.     $3.50  to  $10  00.    Freight  paid. 

All  information  and  booklets  free. 

A.  C.  Barler  Mfg.  Co.,  109  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


AM  FOR  WOMEN 


Hungarian  Polish, ever 
lasting,  cheapest  and 
best,  IN  A  BAG,  which 
you  saturate  and  rub  on  the  surface.  Will  clean  any 
and  all  surfaces      No  chemicals,  no  brush,  no  slops. 

Sample  i>«<i.  posfpaici,  lOc 
CARBON  MFG.  CO.,  601  Calvert  Bldg..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  593 
By  <..  11.  Langham,  Queensland. 

First  Prize  Sixth  International  Tourney  Morning 

Herald,  Sydney. 

Black — Six  Pieces 


m      mm       -\ 
.  Wmr    mm      Wj 


White     Seven  Pieces, 
4  K  i  ;  5  ])  3  ;  5  R  1   s  ;  8  ;  7  S  ;  2  H  P  k  2  p  ;  Q  7  ; 
B  2  q  1  s  1. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  594. 

C.   Paul,  COPENHAGEN. 

From  The  Ulustrirte  Zeitung. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


White  -Eleven   Pieces. 

SB4Ki;iP4Qi;ip   1  P   P  3  i    3kp3;    1P6; 
P  1  p  1  p  3  ;  2  P  1  S  3  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves' 

Chess  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

The  Weekly  Mercury,  Birmingham,  publishes  the 
following  interesting  information  from  the  British 

Chess-company  : 

"We  have  recently  received  instructions  to  send 
a  quantity  of  Chess-goods  to    Grimsey,  a    small 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  wet  1;.  Mukesand  burns 
Its  own" gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tuan  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Crease.  P.o('c!'>r.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Highest  Praise 

from  an  Authority. 

Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.  the  gifted  author 
of  'tokology,  Kareyza  and  other  noted  health 
books,  and  an  authority  on  healthful  foods,  says: 


a  preparation  which  is  manufactured  by  the 
Franklin  .Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  meets  a  de- 
mand lor  tood  adapted  to  the  relict  of  constipa- 
tion.   It  Is  equally  good  for  the  use  of  dyspeptics 

and  those  who  are 
nervously  debilitat- 
ed. It  is  rich  in 
nitrogenous  and 
pbospbatlc  elements 
of  the  wheat,  and 
being  highly  nour- 
ishing, strengthens 
the  nerve  system 
which  presides  over 
the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. For  s  0  m  e 
stomachs  in  a  dis- 
eased and  highly 
sensitive  state,  it  is 
preferable  to  crack- 
ed wheat  or  rolled 
oats,  being  more 
delicate  than  either. 
It  is  invaluable  for  children,  especially  when 
they  are  first  weaned." 

Mothers  take  this  eminent  physician's  advice 
and  try  it. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  hare  it,  send  us  his  name  and 
your  order — tee  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

THE  GENUINE   MADE  ONLY  BY 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


St.  Paul,   the   Fur  Centre  of  America. 

ALBRECHT'S  STANDARD 

World  =  Famed   Furs. 

America's  Headquarters  for  Sealskin  Garments. 

Coast  Seal  Jackets,  85.5. 

The  fur  garment  illustrated  ex- 
actly resembles  Alaska  Sealskin  and 
the  difference  is  almost  impossible 
or  detection,  it  has  the  Inimitable 
style-cut  and  mechanical  perfection 
that  characterize  albrect  Garments 
among  thousands  and  is  vasdv  su- 
perior in  all  essentials  to  anything 
offered  at  the  price.  Upon  receipt 
of  amount  we  will  send  it.  express 
paid, and  if  entire  satisfaction  does 
not    result     vunr    money     will     he 

firomptly  refunded.  Bust  measure, 
cngthoi  waist,  height  and  weight 
required.  Secure  at  once  The  In- 
ternational   Fur    Authority,    an 

exponent  of  Famous  Albrecht  Purs. 
It    thoroughly    reviews   and   illus- 
trates all  the  correct  and  standard 
styles  in  fur  wear  containing  authentic  information  and 
lowest  market  prices. 

id  te.  stamp  for  this  valuable viork. 

V..     \l   ill!  I  <   II  I    A    SOS, 
SO  Kast    ?th   SI..    Itox    «..    St.    l'aul.    .Minn. 


'gjaffnM 


ONE  DROP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 

y(*uiwc     SEELY  PERFUME  CO. 
S^onto*-*0"?^*  KttllSt  Detroit. Hirli 


ATWHOLESALE  PRICES: 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
HONABCB  M.u.i  eafi.k  Ik. .N  I 

Ranges  we  will  ship  the  tirst  one 
ordered  from  your  community  at 

the  wholesale  price;  Bavii 
s^from  em  in  to  fc&.uo.     Freight 
*™  pa  '1  tuo  miles. 

ST   FREE    Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
full  particulars. 
Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

US  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM.  WIS. 
Recently  St,  Louis.  Ho. 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  GO  Cfl  iid 
KITCHEN  CABINETS  fhs  »«sUU  ■■" 

The  greatestlahorsavlngdevicesever  invented.  They  are  worth  three 
closets.  Save  time,  trouble,  spare,  labor  ami  money.  Hare 
convenient  receptacles  for  all  i>  ikm.-  utensils,  cereal  products,  spices 
table  linen,  etc.  We  manufacture  90  itjlei  In  various  siies,  ranging  in 
prices  from  K.M  upwards.  Write  foruur  complete  Free  100-page  Catal- 
ogue,   We  will  save  yon  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 

Household  Furniture.     Buy  direct  from  factor}  and  siTr  dealer's  profit. 

cataloui  k  ^^PBJJ,DKtsslNK7ix  THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  L  4—232  to  236  Fifth  av ,  ChlcagO.UL 
Digest  axe  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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island  lying  north  of  Iceland,  part  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  It  is  about  four  miles  long  by  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  was  peopled  in 
the  thirreenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  a 
dozen  families,  the  descendants  of  whom  still  in- 
habit it.  They  live  on  the  proceeds  of  the  birds 
they  catch  on  the  island's  lofty  cliffs,  the  plumage 
of  which  they  export.  They  have  a  tiny  church 
with  a  poorer-paid  pastor  than  any  in  Iceland. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  Chess- 
players, and  many  stories  are  told  in  Iceland  of 
their  devotion  to  the  game." 

A  Pillsbury  Brilliant. 

Marshall  beat  Pillsbury  in  the  Paris  Tourna- 
ment last  year.  They  met  again  in  the  recent 
New  York  State  Chess-Association  Tourney,  and 
Pillsbury  turned  the  tables  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Queen's  Pawn  Opening. 

MARSHALL. 

Black. 
B  x  K.t  ? 


PILLSBURY.       MARSHALL. 

White.  Black. 

I P-Q  4         P-Q  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3  P— Q  B  4 

3  P-K  3        P-B  5  (a) 

4  Kt— B  3      P— B  4 

5  Kt-K  s      Kt— K  B  3 

6  P-Q  Kt  3    P  x  P 

7  R  P  x  P      P— K  3 

8  B— Kt5ch  B-Q  2 

9  Castles        P— Q  R  3 

10  B— Q  3        Kt— B  3  (b) 

11  Kt— K  2      Kt  x  Kt 

12  Px  Kt         Kt— Kt  5 

13  P-K  B  4   B— B4 
i4Kt-Q4      Q-R  5 

15  P— R  3  (c)  P— K  R  4! 
i6Q-Ksq!(d)Qx  Q 
17  R  x  Q         Kt— R  3 


PILLSBURY. 

White. 

18  B-R  3 

19  P  x  B  B— B  3 

20  B— Q  B  5  Kt     B  2 

21  P— R  4       R— R  3 

22  K— B  2        Kt-Rsq 

23  P-Q  Kt  4  P-Q  Kt4(e) 

24  R— R  5        B— Kt  2 

25  K  R-QRsq  R— Q  B  sq 

26  Rx  R  P(fjBx  R 

27  R  x  B  R— B  2 

28  B  x  P  ch     K— B  2 

29  R— R  8        K— Kt3 

30  B— K  8  ch  K— R  2 

31  P—  Kt5      Kt-Kt3 

32  P— Kt  6      R— Kt  2 

33  P—Kt  3(g)  Resigns. 


Notes  from  The  Times-Democrat*  New  Orleans. 

(a)  A  novelty 
:  out  of  1 


at  this  stage,  taking  the  opening 
at  once  out  of  the  books.  In  kindred  but  some- 
what later  positions,  Steinitz  showed  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  maneuver.  Whether  it  be  not 
premature  here,  is  a  very  open  question,  indeed. 

(b)  Black's  development  seems  to  have  resulted 
simply  in  apoor  form  of  the  "Stonewall  Opening." 

(c)  The  best  method,  considered  with  his  next 
move,  to  break  up  the  ingenious  attack  of  Black. 

(d)  Of  course,  not  16  P  x  Kt,  for  then  16. .,  R  P  x 
P  ;  17  Q— K  sq,  P—Kt  6  !  and  wins. 

(e)  Weak  ;  it  loses  the  Q  R  P  and  practically,  the 
game.  23..,  R— Q  sq,  seems  his  only,  tho  far  from 
satisfactory,  resource,  as  if  then  24  P — Q  Kt  5,  P  x 
P  ;  25  B  x  Q  Kt  P,  P— Q  2,  etc. 

(f )  This  pretty    sacrifice   of    the   exchange  was 

?[uite  surely  not  forecast  in  Black's  calculations, 
t  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  sound. 

(g)  A  rather  remarkable  coup  de  ripos  to  occur 
in  a  match  game,  and  giving  quite  a  problem-like 
aspect  to  the  finish.  Black  must  now  move,  and 
any  move,  obviously,  is  instantly  fatal ! 

Another  Fox  Game. 

Center  Counter  Gambit. 


SKGEL. 

White. 
iP— K  4 

2  P-K  s 

3  P-Q  3 


FOX. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 

B— B4 
P-K  3 


4  P— K  R  4    P— K  R  3 

5  B-K  2       P-B  4    ' 
6P— QKt  3Kt— QB3 
7B-Kt2       P— '  1  5 
8P-K  B  4    B-K  2 
9P-Kt3      Kt— Kt  5 

10  Kt— Q  P  1Q-R4 

11  K  — B  2     "  Kt— Q  4 

12  Kt— Q  B4Q-B  2 

13  B— ICB  3    P-B  3 

14  Q  — K  2        Castles 


SEGEL. 

White. 
,SP-R4 

16  R  P  x  P 

17  P  x  P 

18  B  x  Kt 


FOX. 

Black. 
P-K  Kt  4 
BP  x  P 
Bx  Kt  P 
Px  B 


19  Kt-0  6ch  R  x  Kt 


20  Px  R 

21  K-Kt2 

22  Kt-B3 

23  P— B  3 

24  K  x  Q 

25  K— R  4 

26  K— R  5 

27  Kx  P 

28  Q  x  B 


B— K  6  ch 
QxP 
Kt— K  2 
Q  x  Pch 
R— Kt  sq  ch 
Kt-Kt  3ch 
Kt-B  5ch 
Kt— K  3 
R  mates 


The  World's  Champion,  Lasker,  recently  re- 
marked :  "If  Mr.  Fox  is  not  a  myth  living  in  some 
one's  mind,  he  gives  evidence  of  a  most  briliiant 
Chess- career." 

Scores  of  the  Masters. 

Reichelm  has  an  article  in  Checkmate,  the  Cana- 
dian Chess-monthly,  in  which  he  gives  the  total 
scores  of  leading  Chess-masters  in  the  last  eleven 
international  tourneys  :  Hastings  1895;  St.  Peters- 
burg 1895,  Nuremberg  1896,  Buda-Pesth  1896,  Ber- 
lin 1897,  Vienna  1898,  Cologne  1898,  London  1899, 
Paris  1900,  Munich  1900,  Monte  Carlo  1901. 


Wins. 

Lasker 77 J£ 

Pillsbury jij 

Tarrasch 6o>^ 

Scheve %y^ 

Charousek 42 

Marshall i7J£ 

Schlechter 120 

Maroczy 68 

!«?.•••% •  75K 

Tschigonn , 117K 

Janowski   «°9& 

Steinitz 79 


Losses. 

™'A 

49 
27K 
4X 
22 

»K 

73 

42 

47M 

78M 

73K 

57 


Perct. 
77-  .50 
70.12 
68.75 
67.30 
65.62 
64.07 
62.17 
61.81 
61.38 
59-94 
59  69 
58.08 
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These  thirty-two  important  and  interesting  volumes  provide  the  way  for  all  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  makers  of  the  World's  History.  They  are  not  dull  hard-to-read  books,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  most  instructive,  and  written  in  an  exceptionally  entertaining  manner.  The  value  and 
interest  of  the  work  offered,  in  combination  with  the  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  monthly  payments,  has  resulted  in 
an  enormous  sale— probably  the  largest  ever  recorded,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  book-world. 

This  work,  "Makers  of  History,"  is  an         .   . 

authority,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Boards 
of  Education  of  many  States.  Each  volume 
contains  the  complete  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  made  important  his- 
tory ;  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  existence, 
a  power  that  was  felt.  There  is  not  a  single 
set  of  books  in  the  world  to-day — no  matter 
how  costly — that  compares  with  these  volumes 
as  an  entertainer  or  instructor.  They  afford 
the  opportunity  for  evening  after  evening  of 
pleasure  and  profit.  These  books  have  given 
satisfaction  to  thousands, — we  believe  they 
would  to  you  ;  therefore  we  will,  upon  request, 
send  the  entire  set  for  your  inspection  and  con- 
sideration. We  prepay  all  delivery  charges. 
If  you  like  the  books,  keep  them  ;  if  not,  re- 
turn at  our  expense. 

The  workmanship  of  the  books  is  excel- 
lent -,  well  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  dur- 
ably and  artistically  bound.     The  cloth  book 
is  dark-red  buckram  with   appropriate  design 
stamped  in  two  colors  upon  cover.    This  style 
of  binding  costs  you  only  50  cents  a  volume, 
you  pay   but  §1.00  a   month  for  16  months. 
The  Special  Library  Binding — leather  back,  stamped  in  gold,  with  cloth  sides— is  but  75  cents  a  volume,  payable 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  month  for  16  months.     As  the  sets  remaining  to  be  distributed  are  quite  few,  it  is  well  to  write 
at  once  for  us  to  forward  the  work  for  your  inspection. 

The  value  of  the  work,  the  small  price  per  volume,  the  easy  monthly  payments  combined,  make  the  present 
opportunity  an  exceptional  one  -,  and  all  who  enjoy  good  books,  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  should  not  neglect 
to  request  us  to  forward  the  work  for  their  inspection.  Do  not  send  any  money  until  the  books  have  been 
delivered  and  you  are  satisfied  with  them. 

HARPER'S  HISTORY  CLUB,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  BOOKS. 
Alfred  the  Great 
Margaret  of  Anjou 
Richard  I. 
Richard  II. 

William  the  Conqueror 
Alexander  the  Great 
Cyrus  the  Great 
Darius  the  Great 
Genghis  Khan 
Peter  the  Great 
Xerxes 
Hannibal 
Julius  Caesar 
Nero 
Pyrrhus 
Romulus 


THE  BOOKS. 
Charles  I. 
Hortense 
Josephine 
Madame  Roland 
Marie  Antoinette 
Henry  IV. 
Hernando  Cortez 
Joseph  Bonaparte 
King  Philip 
Louis  XIV. 
Louis  Philippe 
Charles  II. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Richard  HI. 
Cleopatra 
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3  U  C«  32  books,  delivered  at  once. 
— —  Payable  $1.03  a  month. 

We  prepay  all  deliveiy  charges. 

Positive!"  the  Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered 
in  a  Strictly  High  Class  Standard  Publication 
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OPINIONS  OF  THINKERS  ON  "A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  THOUGHTS" 

Thoughts  on  "The  Religion  of  Democracy"  by  Eminent  Thinkers 

CHARLES  II.  PARKHL'RST,  I>.D.,  says':  "  An  interesting,  stimulating,  startling,  and,  all  in  all,  wonderful  book." 
EDWIN  .M  A  It  K  HAM  says:  "  It  has  style,  insight,  high  seriousness,  spiritual  passion.    It  is  a  great  book." 
JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  says.  "He  is  a  voice  speaking  unfamiliar  things,  with  good  emphasis  and  discretion." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW  TO   DEAL  WITH   THE  ANARCHISTS. 

THE  editorials  and  communications  that  are  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  problem  of  the  anarchist  and  what  to 
do  with  him  afford  an  interesting  variety  of  remedies  for  what  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  pretty  grave  problem.  It  seems 
likely  that  Congress  will  take  up  the  matter  at  its  coming  ses- 
sion, and  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "a 
statute  prohibiting  gathering  of  anarchists  is  not  improbable." 
"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  the  Washington  Star,  "that  before  the 
winter  closes  Congress  will  have  passed  a  law  to  strike  directly 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  put  a  stop  to  the  assemblage  of  persons 
preaching  and  entertaining  views  inimical  to  the  institution  of 
government  in  general,  under  as  heavy  a  penalty  as  may  safely 
be  imposed."  Such  a  law,  the  San  Francisco  Call  observes,  was 
prepared  in  1894  by  John  G.  Carlisle,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  failed  of  passage  because  Congress  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year.  Information 
for  the  use  of  Congress  is  being  collected,  it  is  said,  by  post-office 
inspectors  all  over  the  country,  who  will  obtain  lists  of  all  the 
anarchists  in  their  districts  and  forward  them  to  Washington, 
where  Chief  Wilkie  of  the  secret  service  will  have  them  printed 
in  a  "Red  Book."  In  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  Justice  Davy  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  according  to  a  despatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  has  ordered  a  searching  investigation  of  the  group  of  one 
hundred  anarchists  in  Rochester,  and  ordered  that  every  person 
found  to  be  a  member  of  the  local  society  be  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  government.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  says:  "An  avowed  anarchist  has  no  civil  rights  superior 
to  those  of  the  avowed  thief.  The  community  can  be  rid  of  one 
as  readily  as  of  the  other.  Every  anarchist  nest  in  the  United 
States  can  be  broken  up  and  its  members  dispersed,  every  public 
anarchist  meeting  or  parade  can  be  prevented,  and  the  entire 
anarchistic  propaganda  checked,  if  aot  suspended,  by  local  police 
regulations,  and  a  few  general  state  statutes,  which  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution."  And  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  adds  similarly:  "Civilization  has  been  tardy 
and  weak  in  dealing  with  these  demons.  They  should  be  de- 
prived of  a  citizenship  they  denounce  and  denied  a  place  in  the 


communities  they  seek  to  plunge  into  chaos.  When  the  fact  is 
distinctly  grasped  that  every  anarchist  is  an  assassin  in  his  ten- 
dencies and  propaganda,  the  hardpan  of  truth  in  his  case  will  be 
reached  and  the  remedy  applied  will  be  adequate.  Banishment 
and  exclusion  are  the  only  effective  resources.  The  disease  must 
be  cut  out  with  a  steady,  resolute  hand." 

Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  constitutional  law,  urges  in  a  communication 
to  the  New  York  Times  that  alien  anarchists  be  banished,  that 
"societies  which  advocate  such  doctrines  must  be  exterminated," 
and  that  the  Government  "make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person 
in  public  or  private  to  profess  anarchist  principles  as  defined  by 
law,  or  to  counsel,  advise,  direct,  command,  or  incite  any  one 
or  more  persons  to  become  anarchists  and  commit  the  crimes  of 
anarchy."  As  a  part  of  this  program  he  would  "extinguish  their 
journals  and  literature."  The  idea  of  banishing  the  anarchists 
seems  to  meet  favor  in  many  quarters.  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  makes  the  picturesque  suggestion 
that  they  be  deported  "to  some  one  fruitful  island,  distant  from 
land  and  from  the  usual  roads  of  the  sea,  sufficiently  large  to 
comfortably  hold  and  support  all  of  this  class  of  anarchists  who 
may  be  found  in  the  different  civilized  countries  of  the  world ; 
that  this  island  be  strongly  guarded  to  prevent  escape,  otherwise 
these  people  to  be  allowed  absolute  freedom,  free  from  all  law 
and  all  control,  free  to  practise  anarchy  and  work  it  out  to  its 
logical  results.  It  would  be  interesting,"  he  remarks,  "to  see 
what  these  anarchists  would  do  with  the  thief,  the  murderer,  and 
other  criminals  who  may  rise  up  among  them.  The  whole  ex- 
periment would  be  educative,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the 
anarchist." 

Not  a  few  journals  of  considerable  weight,  however,  seriously 
doubt  whether  harsh  treatment  of  the  anarchists  will  do  any 
good.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  Postmaster-General  Smith's 
paper,  notices  briefly  the  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Dos  Passos, 
and  remarks  that  "it  must  be  remembered  that  all  [the  restric- 
tion] now  proposed  in  this  country  has  existed  for  a  decade  in 
every  continental  country  in  Europe,  without  effect."  And  Al- 
bert Shaw  says,  in  The  Review  of  Reviews :  "After  all,  no  direct 
measures  taken  by  national  or  state  lawmakers  can  accomplish 
very  much.  The  best  safeguard  lies  in  our  greater  devotion  as  a 
nation  to  all  the  best  ideals  of  a  democratic  republic.  As  to  the 
personal  safety  of  our  high  officers  of  state^and  of  other  men 
conspicuous  in  the  world  of  affairs,  we  may  indeed  exercise  a 
little  more  care  ;  but  we  can  not  provide  such  safeguards  as  are 
thrown  about  a  European  monarch  without  such  changes  in  our 
methods  as  are  not  feasible."  So,  too,  thinks  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
says,  in  his  Commoner  :  "We  can  not  give  full  protection  to  our 
officials  merely  by  passing  laws  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
assault  them  ;  neither  can  we  give  them  adequate  protection  by 
closing  our  gates  to  those  known  to  advocate  anarchy.  These 
remedies,  good  as  far  as  they  go,  are  incomplete.  We  can  only 
bring  absolute  security  to  our  public  servants  by  making  the 
Government  so  just  and  so  beneficent  that  every  citizen  will  be 
willing  to  give  his  life  if  need  be  to  preserve  it  to  posterity." 

"Rash  or  radical  measures  might  do  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good, "  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  it  believes  that  "  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  too  sweeping  a  law  should  be  enacted  against 
immigrants."  Charities  (New  York),  whose  editor  has  a  close 
acquaintance  with  slum  conditions  in  the  metropolis,  declares 
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that  "there  is  no  cure  for  anarchy  but  education.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  most  precious  and  useful  lives  will  be  re- 
spected unless  we  teach  by  example  and  precept  that  insignifi- 
cant lives  also  are  worthy  of  complete  protection.  The  unsani- 
tary tenement,  the  dangerous  factory,  the  brutal  police  force,  the 
drunken  parent,  the  insensate  mob  burning  its  victim — these  are 
seeds  of  anarchism." 


LIMITATION   OF   FREE  SPEECH. 

'■PHE  opinion  is  freely  expressed  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
■*■  public  addresses  that  Czolgosz  was  incited  to  his  crime  by 
incendiary  writings  and  speeches,  and  that  if  a  law  had  existed 
to  restrain  such  utterances,  the  crime  would  not  have  respited  ; 
and  not  a  few  papers  go  on  from  this  to  argue  that  some  step 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  utterances  that  might  cause  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  tragedy.  None  of  these  papers  advocates,  or 
even  mentions,  a  censorship  of  speeches  or  public  prints  ;  but  the 
feeling  is  widely  expressed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  habit- 
ually or  continuously  to  say  or  print  things  that  might  incite  to 
murder.  "To  pillory  a  public  man  as  an  enemy  of  the  common 
people,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  coun- 
try, "  declares  the  New  York  Journal  of Commerce,  "may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  an  incitement  to  violence  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly."    The  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  says  similarly  : 

"We  must  not  hereafter  suffer  men  by  speech  or  publication  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  give  utterance  to  language  that  tends 
to  subvert  the  Government  or  destroy  society.  Established  au- 
thority must  not  be  attacked  or  brought  into  contempt.  It  may 
be  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  freedom  of  speech 
floods  over  and  becomes  license  of  speech,  and  regard  must  be 
had  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  What  might  be  simple 
freedom  of  speech  in  one  place  would  be  gross  license  in  another. 
'I  believe  in  free  speech,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  'but  not 
on  board  a  man-of-war. ' 

"The  speech  that  makes  such  men  as  Czolgosz  assassins,  the 
cartoons    that    arouse    the    hatred    and  malice  of    ignorant  men 

against  those  in  high  au- 
thor i  t  y— these  must  be 
stopped  and  ended  for- 
ever. There  is  no  longer 
room  in  free  America  for 
such  freedom  as  this." 

And  the   Topeka    Capi- 
tal (Rep.)  says : 

"Free  thought  belongs 
properly  to  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened,  the  char- 
i  table  and  humane  and 
right-minded.  The  harm 
it  is  capable  of  when  it  is 
entrusted  to  the  wicked, 
ignorant,  and  evil-dis- 
posed is  a  matter  which 
deserves  the  attention  of 
law-makers.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  throwing 
the  gates  open  too  wide  or 
too  soon.  When  the  evil- 
minded  or  the  ignorant 
and  degenerate  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  law  to  destroy  law, 
when  anarchy  runs  amuck  and  treason  is  openly  exploited,  it  is 
time  to  draw  in  the  lines." 

Just  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  most  of  the  papers  hesi- 
tate to  say,  but  the  New  York  Tribune  makes  a  suggestion  in 
regard  to  it  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  criticize 
the  President's  policies  most  severely.  For  instance,  Senator 
Hoar's  remark  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Philippines  meant '  the 
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abandonment  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded,  and  it  will  change  our  republic  into  an  empire, '  was 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism.  It  was  one  view  of  the 
tendency  of  a  public  policy.  Another  orator,  who,  because  the 
President  carried  out  that  policy,  talked  about '  McKinley,  with 
his  wicked  and  cowardly  heart,  raising  his  blood-stained  hands 
to  heaven  in  hypocritical  prayer,'  transcended  those  limits  and 
descended  not  only  to  personal  abuse,  but  to  unpatriotic  attack 
upon  authority.  It  is 
one  thing  to  disap- 
prove a  war,  quite  an- 
other to  call  the  offi- 
cials who  perform  their 
duties  at  the  head  of 
a  nation's  armies 
thieves  and  murderers. 
"Likewise,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for 
those  who  think  that 
the  Administration's 
policy  favors  certain 
financiers  to  point  out 
the  grounds  of  that  be- 
lief, but  it  is  not  legit- 
imate daily  to  hold  up 
to  the  hatred  of  the  ig- 
norant the  President  of 
the  United  States  as 
the  contemptible  tool 
of  repulsive  villains  en- 
gaged in  imaginary 
atrocities." 


EMMA   GOLDMAN. 


A  number  of  papers, 
however,     oppose    lim- 
itation by   any  further  law  of  our  present  freedom  of  criticism. 
Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  : 

"The  talk  of  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  long  period  of  years 
for  a  man's  public  avowal  of  his  anarchistic  principles  is  absurd 
talk.  If  we  sacrifice  an  American's  inalienable  right  of  freedom 
of  speech — freedom  perfect  save  only  when  it  incites  to  crime — 
we  shall  sacrifice  one  of  the  very  dearest  privileges,  if  not  the 
dearest  privilege,  that  a  free  American  possesses ;  and  that 
would  mean  purchasing  immunity  from  anarchistic  excesses  at 
far  too  great  a  price. 

"This  proposed  crushing  of  anarchists'  freedom  of  speech 
would,  moreover,  if  such  an  outrage  on  American  personal  lib- 
erty were  tolerated,  have  no  tendency  to  crush  either  anarchism 
or  anarchists.  It  woidd  merely  make  anarchists  add  the  vice  of 
hypocrisy  to  their  criminal  tendencies.  And  that  would  be  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain." 

Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  says: 

"Some  of  the  Republican  papers  are  suggesting  limitations 
upon  the  freedom  of  speech  as  a  cure  for  anarchy.  The  editor  of 
The  Commoner  has  as  much  reason  as  any  living  man  to  know 
of  the  abuse  sometimes  heaped  upon  candidates  for  office.  He 
has  been  the  victim  of  as  much  malice  and  vituperation  as  have 
ever  been  played  against  an  American,  and  yet  he  is  opposed  to 
placing  any  additional  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

"First,  because  the  evils  of  restriction  are  greater  than  the 
evils  of  freedom,  and,  second,  because  abuse  does  not  harm  the 
man  or  the  party  made  the  subject  of  attack.  The  death  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley  can  not  be  traced  to  anything  ever  spoken  or 
written  against  him.  The  assassin  spoke  affectionately  of  his 
victim  and  said  that  he  killed  him  not  because  of  his  dislike  of 
the  man,  but  because  of  his  opposition  to  government  of  any 
kind 

"Free  speech 'and  a  free  press  are  essential  to  free  govern- 
ment. No  man  in  public  life  can  object  to  the  publication  of 
the  truth,  and  no  man  in  public  life  is  permanently  injured  by 
the  publication  of  a  lie.  That  much  is  published  that  should 
not  be  is  only  too  evident,  but  let  public  opinion  correct  the 
evil ;  that  will  be  more  effective  than  law  and  will  bring  no 
danger  with  it.  If  a  paper  abuses  a  political  opponent  stop  your 
subscription  and  teach  the  editor  to  conduct  his  paper  on  respect- 
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able  lines.  There  is  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  heart,  and 
he  who  violates  it  violates  it  at  his  own  peril.  This  sense  of  jus- 
tice ultimately  turns  abuse  to  the  benefit  of  the  man  abused.  The 
present  laws  against  slander  and  libel  are  sufficient ;  leave  the 
rest  to  a  healthy  public  sentiment — and  then  help  to  create  the 
sentiment." 


CONVICTION   AND    SENTENCE    OF    CZOLGOSZ. 

THE  speedy  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  the  assassin  of 
President  McKinley  meet  with  much  commendation  from 
the  press.  The  crime  was  committed  on  September  6,  the  Presi- 
dent died  on  September  14,  the  assassin  was  convicted,  after  a 
trial  lasting  but  two  days,  on  September  25,  and  on  the  27th  he 
was  sentenced  to  suffer,  during  the  week  beginning  October  28, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  case  was  not  only  tried 
swiftly,  but,  as  the  Buffalo  Express  says,  "it  has  all  been  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  with  a  calm  dignity  that  gives  new 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  methods  of  courts  of  justice."  "  In 
the  dignity,  impartiality,  and  celerity  with  which  the  trial  of 
Czolgosz  was  conducted,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald,  "the 
judiciary  of  this  State  has  set  an  illustrious  example  for  sister 
commonwealths  and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law  as  admin- 
istered in  this  country."  The  Baltimore  Herald  thinks  that  the 
two  prominent  lawyers  appointed  to  defend  the  assassin  seemed 
more  anxious  to  apologize  for  their  appearance  for  the  defense 
than  to  argue  the  innocence  of  their  client,  and  it  criticizes  the 
speech  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Lewis,  as  "a  remarkable  exhibition 
of  bad  taste,"  because  "it  was,  in  brief,  an  elaborate  and  need- 
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less  defense  of  the  counsel  and  a  symposium  on  lynch  law,  in- 
stead of  a  defense  of  the  prisoner."  The  newspapers  seem  to 
agree,  however,  that  no  defense  was  possible.  The  only  paper 
we  have  seen  that  criticizes  the  verdict  is  the  Boston  Herald, 
which  says : 

"Our  own  opinion  is  that  Czolgosz  is  insane,  and,  in  fact,  that 
all  men  and  women  are  insane  who  believe,  preach,  and  act  on 
the  theory  that  political  and  social  reforms  can  be  brought  about 
by  the  murder  of  rulers.  Insanity  has  a  large  variety  of  ways  of 
exhibiting  itself,  but  we  hold  that  the  safety  of  society  requires 
that  people  of  this  class  should  be  permanently  confined  as  dan- 
gerous, because  murderous,  lunatics.  Czolgosz  will  undoubtedly 
be  condemned  to  death,  and  duly  executed,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  his  death  will  make  the  life  of  any  ruler  any  the  safer,  while 
the  arrest  and  confinement  as  dangerously  insane  of  the  class  of 
people  we  have  referred  to  would  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
recognized  danger  to  its  minimum." 


Many  papers  contrast  the  trial  of  Czolgosz  with  that  of  Guiteau, 
which  dragged  along  for  nearly  three  months,  interrupted  by  re- 
marks and  harangues  by  the  prisoner.  Czolgosz  will  pay  the 
penalty  within  two  months  after  his  crime  ;  Guiteau  lacked  but 
two  days  of  seeing  his  crime's  anniversary.  The  New  York 
Journal  recalls  the  outlines  of  the  Guiteau  case  as  follows  : 

"Garfield  was  shot  on  July  2,  1881,  and  died  on  September  19. 
On  October  4  the  case  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  after  some  days  an  indictment  was 
found.  Meanwhile  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  publish  in  the 
newspapers  a  long  and  impudent  defense  of  his  crime,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  no  legal  liability  because  he  had  shot  the 
President  without  malice. 

"On  October  14  Guiteau  was  arraigned  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  trial  was  set  for  November  7  and  then  postponed  to  the  14th. 
It  took  three  days  to  get  a  jury,  and  Guiteau  was  allowed  to 
publish  two  statements,  one  of  them  reviling  his  counsel  and 
appealing  for  help  to  the  legal  profession  of  America. 

"It  took  four  days  to  put  in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  opening  address  of  Guiteau's  counsel  lasted  two  days. 
The  defense  occupied  nearly  three  weeks,  with  constant  inter- 
ruptions from  the  prisoner,  in  the  introduction  of  expert  testi- 
mony about  insanity.  Rebuttal  testimony  for  the  prosecution 
filled  three  weeks  more.  After  the  arguments  began  one  address 
to  the  jury  lasted  five  days  and  another  three  days. 

"The  trial  ended  on  January  25,  1882,  in  its  eleventh  week,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  June  30,  five  months 
later.  Guiteau  appealed  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  denied,  after 
long  argument,  and  he  was  executed  one  year  lacking  two  days  af- 
ter the  commission  of  his  crime,  nine  months  and  eleven  days  after 
the  death  of  his  victim,  and  eight  months  and  sixteen  days  after 
the  beginning  of  his  trial. 

"Czolgosz  will  die  within  two  months  after  McKinley  was  shot. 
It  is  a  notable  advance  in  civilized  procedure,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  long  disgrace  of  Guiteau's  trial  was  per- 
petrated in  the  national  capital." 


Anarchy  in  High  Places.— In  the  general  search  that 
is  going  on  for  anarchists  and  those  who  incite  to  violence,  some 
of  the  Pennsylvania  papers  remark  that  the  kind  of  government 
that  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  have  been  having  lately 
would  come  under  some  such  head,  and  would  afford  an  instance 
where  the  question  of  rooting  out  the  breeders  of  anarchy  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country  would  apply.  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  classifies  the  following  persons,  for  instance, 
as  "breeders  of  anarchy  "  : 

"The  members  of  a  legislature  that  openly  sold  a  United  States 
senatorship  to  a  man  who  escaped  conviction  of  the  crime  of  mis- 
appropriating public  money  by  pleading  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions— a  legislature  whose  general  scorn  for  common  honesty 
gave  it  a  disgraceful  eminence  even  in  a  State  accustomed  to 
corrupt  legislatures. 

"A  governor  who  became  the  accomplice  of  a  band  of  politi- 
cians and  speculators  and  confeired  on  them  by  his  official  signa- 
ture the  legal  privilege  of  stealing  the  streets  of  the  State's  cities. 

"An  attorney-general  who  made  one  of  a  gang  of  marauders 
that  tried,  with  the  legislature's  help,  to  steal  the  coal  lands  of 
the  State. 

"A  justice  of  a  supreme  court,  appointed  by  the  governor 
whose  former  law  partner  he  was,  and  who  secretly  revealed  to 
that  governor  in  advance  how  each  justice  would  vote  on  a  case 
in  which  the  governor  was  politically  interested. 

"The  mayor  of  a  great  city  who  turned  blackmailer  in  the 
effort  to  protect  himself  from  newspaper  criticism,  who  habitually 
jobs  in  contracts,  gives  away  enormously  valuable  franchises  to 
his  confederates,  connives  at  the  existence  of  illegal  and  profit- 
able dens  of  vice,  and  from  being  a  bankrupt  when  he  entered 
office  is  reputed  to  have  become  a  millionaire." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  adds  approvingly: 

"This  does  not  require  much  explanation.  It  can  all  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  And  there  may  be  added  as 
the  greatest  of  anarchists  the  political  machine  that  carries  elec- 
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tions  by  fraudulent  methods  and  educates  the  baser  sort  of  the 
population  in  the  science  of  repeating,  personation,  forgery,  per- 
jury, and  ballot-box  stuffing.  Who  are  anarchists  if  thej  are 
not?" 


distinguish  himself  as  a  reform  President;  and,  in  view  of  his 
excellent  administrative  record  in  this  line,  are  we  not  justified 
in  hoping  that  much  will  be  done  during  his  Administration  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  service?" 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  AND    THE    MERiT 

SYSTEM. 

THE  friends  of  civil-service  reform  are  expressing  a  belief 
that  the  spoils  system  has  met  a  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mising foe  in  the  new  President,  for  "with  the  merit  system," 
as  the  Pittsburg /V.?/  (Dem.)  points  out,  "the  President  has  been 
associated  from  the  time  it  became  a  great  public  question." 
His  connection  with  it  is  sketched  by  The  Post  as  follows :  "  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  its  adoption  by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1884.  As  President  of  the  United  States  Civil-Service 
Commission,  from  1889  to  1895,  under  the  administrations  of 
President  Harrison  and  President  Cleveland,  he  applied  it  with 
the  greatest  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  practical  skill.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  police  board  in  New  York  City  he  enforced  it.  As 
governor  of  New  York  he  saw  that  it  took  no  '  step  backward, ' 
but  made  progress.  Therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
he  will  apply  his  energies  to  its  enforcement  in  federal  adminis- 
tration as  it  has  not  been  since  Cleveland's  time."  The  Chi- 
cago Journal  (Ind.)  remarks  that  on  the  question  of  civil-service 
reform  the  President  is  "absolutely sound,"  and  that  "the  people 
may  rest  confident  in  the  belief  that  the  'spoils  system  '  is  dead." 
Many  other  papers  express  the  same  view.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  says  that 
not  long  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  talking  with  a  confidential  friend 
regarding  the  national  civil  service,  pointed  out  where  the  merit 
principle  could  be  still  further  introduced,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  nation,  by  bringing  under  it  the  consular  service,  the  pen- 
sion-examining surgeons,  and  later,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
fourth-class  postmasters.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  merit  system,  says  of  these  three  classes 
of  public  servants : 

"  One  of  the  crying  needs  of  American  foreign  commerce  is  a 
reform  of  the  consular  system.  It  should  be  so  reorganized  that 
entrance  to  it  could  be  gained  only  by  special  qualifications,  and 
so  that  efficient  consuls  could  be  retained  in  the  service  and  from 
time  to  time  promoted  from  the  less  important  to  the  more  impor- 
tant posts.  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  our  system 
and  that  of  Great  Britain's  was  illustrated  by  two  recent  events. 
United  States  Consul-General  Stowe  of  Cape  Town  retired  after 
a  few  years  of  service,  just  when  he  had  become  efficient  in  his 
duties,  because  the  system  offered  no  permanency  of  tenure  and 
too  little  reward  for  faithful,  hard-working  men.  About  the  same 
time  the  biitish  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  Mr.  Brenan,  retired 
in  the  fulness  of  the  honors  and  the  rewards  that  came  to  him 
after  thirty  years  of  continuous  work  in  the  consular  field.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  will  soon  have  an  opening  to  take  some  action  in 
this  line,  for  the  State  Department  is  now  engaged  in  preparing 
data  concerning  our  consular  system  for  presentation  to  Congress. 

"As  for  the  pension-examining  surgeons,  Pension  Commis- 
sioner Evans  has  already  advised  that  they  be  brought  under  the 
classified  service.  The  striking  abuses  now  prevalent  in  physi- 
cal examinations  for  pensions,  owing  to  the  present  method  of 
appointing  medical  examiners  for  political  reasons,  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  Mr.  Evans  has  accumulated  a  great  amount  of 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  is  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fourth-class  postmasters  present  a  more  complicated 
question,  and  the  President  could  not  deal  with  them  except  in 
cooperation  with  Congress.  In  view  of  the  extension  of  rural 
free  delivery,  it  ought  to  be  easier,  perhaps,  to  take  the  fourth- 
class  offices  from  the  politicians,  since  their  importance  and 
attractiveness  are  bound  to  decrease  with  rural  free  delivery 
invading  the  field. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  President  Roosevelt  will  try  to  accom- 
plish these  extensions  of  the  merit  principle  in  a  precipitate  man- 
ner. He  will  necessarily  be  guided  by  conditions  to  no  small 
degree     It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  has  a  rare  opportunity  to 
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RACE. 

NOW  that  the  race  for  the  mayor's  chair  in  New  York  City 
is  fairly  begun,  the  newspapers  are  beginning  to  forecast 
the  result.  A  few  papers  predict  positively  that  Mr.  Low  will 
win  ;  but  most  of  them  content  themselves  with  saying,  at  more 
or  less  length,  that  he  ought  to  win.  The  most  hopeful  feature 
of  the  situation,  from  the  anti-Tammany  standpoint,  is  the  union 
of  the  organization  Republicans  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  ar- 
rayed against  Tammany,  for  the  figures  show  that  a  similar  union 
four  years  ago  would  have  defeated  the  Tamamny  ticket.  As 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says: 

"The  figures  of  1897  are  full  of  encouragement.  Four  years 
ago  Tammany  cast  only  233,997  votes,  against  253,413  by  the 
Citizens'  Union  and  the  Republicans  together  (151,540  for  Low 
and  101,873  for  Tracy).  Here  was  a  plurality  of  nearly  20,000 
against  Tammany,  if  the  votes  divided  between  the  two  great 
opposing  organizations  had  been  concentrated  upon  one  man. 
But  the  real  plurality  against  Tammany  was  more  than  twice 
20,000,  for  Henry  George  had  run  as  an  independent,  and  even 
after  his  sudden  death,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  21,693  votes 
were  cast  for  his  son  and  namesake.  Mr.  George  was  as  strongly 
opposed  to  Tammany  as  Mr.  Low,  and  not  long  before  the  end 
declared  that,  '  If  I  can  not  be  elected,  I  would  prefer  that  Mr. 
Low  should  occupy  the  chair  of  mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  If 
I  thought  I  could  not  win,  I  would  say,  vote  for  Low.'  The  chief 
supporters  of  Mr.  George  in  1897  are  prominent  in  the  Citizens' 
Union  now,  and  one  of  them  is  a  candidate  on  the  fusion  ticket." 

Senator  Piatt,  in  an  interview,  says  of  Mr.  Low's  candidacy: 

"The  Republican  organization,  if  I  understand  and  represent 
its  temper  and  purpose,  stands  with  respect  to  Mr.  Low  precisely 
where  it  was  prepared  to  stand  in  the  event  of  any  other  respect- 
able candidacy,  whether  that  of  a  Republican  or  Democrat.  He 
will  be  supported  heartily,  enthusiastically,  and  with  its  utmost 
strength.  If  he  is  elected  we  shall  expect  him  to  do  just  as  the 
platform  adopted  Friday  night  declares — give  to  the  city  a  'pro- 
gressive, business-like,  and  non-partizan  administration'  of  its 
affairs.  Nobody  representing  the  Republican  organization  will 
ask  him  before  election  for  any  'pledges,'  nor,  after  election,  to 
do  any  act  which  his  judgment  as  a  magistrate  does  not  approve. 
If  those  who  voted  for  him  in  1897  will  so  vote  again,  the  re- 
proach of  Tammany  government  will  soon  be  at  an  end." 

And  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  committee  said, 
in  the  Republican  city  convention  : 

"The  Republican  city  convention  represents  a  partizan  organ- 
ization. We  believe  that  the  federal  and  state  governments  can 
be  conducted  only  by  the  party  system.  But  we  feel  that  the 
case  is  different  with  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs. 
The  great  city  is  a  great  business  corporation.  There  should 
not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  way  of 
cleaning  the  streets,  of  collecting  the  taxes,  of  arresting  the  pool- 
room and  dive-keepers,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
man  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  when  his  duties  are  to  man- 
age the  police  department,  to  conduct  the  finances,  or  to  super- 
vise the  whole  municipal  administration." 

The  press  of  New  York  City  do  not  seem  ready  to  predict  the 
result  as  yet,  but  the  papers  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  so  conservative.  The  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.) 
thinks  that  Mr.  Low's  victory  is  sure,  while  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  the  odds  are  the  other  way.  The  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  fears  that  Mr.  Low  has  not  the  popular  qual- 
ities that  catch  the  votes  of  the  masses,  and  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  "marked  for  de- 
feat."    Says  The  Inter  Ocean  : 

"To  reach  such  a  conclusion  we  have  but  to  consider  the  char- 
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acterof  Mr.  Low  and  what  are  the  forces  behind  him.  Seth  Low 
has  never  given  any  proof  of  possessing  the  qualities  demanded 
of  an  efficient  administrator  of  a  great  city.  He  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  not  earned  by  himself,  but  obtained  by  marriage  and  in- 
heritance. He  has  never  given  any  evidence  of  possessing  those 
talents  by  which  men  acquire  wealth,  and  which  are  so  necessary 
to  efficient  and  honest  management  of  a  city's  business.  His 
inherited  wealth  made  Mr.  Low  head  of  Columbia  University,  a 
post  requiring  only  the  commonest  sort  of  business  judgment  to 
fill. 

"Mr.  Low  was  once  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  He  went  into  office 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  as  a  'reformer.'  He  came  out 
of  office  leaving  all  the  old  abuses  practically  untouched.  His 
personal'  integrity  had  enabled  him  to  check  public  plunder  to 
some  extent  while  in  office,  but  he  lacked  the  ability  really  to 
root  up  abuses.  He  lacked  it  because  he  knew  nothing  of  practi- 
cal politics,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  learn  that  art.  His 
politics  is  essentially  of  the  kind  that  is  always  firing  in  the  air, 
and  then  is  intensely  surprised  because  the  enemy  walks  away 
uninjured.  He  is  always  talking  about  'reform,'  but  when  it 
comes  to  doing  he  fails. 

"He  has  failed  before,  and  would  fail  again,  because  of  the 
forces  behind  him  and  the  men  by  whom  he  would  necessarily  be 
surrounded.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  supporting  Mr. 
Low  are  large  numbers  of  impractical  idealists  who  sincerely 
desire  reforms,  but  have  not  the  least  notion  how  to  get  them. 

"Behind  and  about  him  are  also  some  of  the  very  worst  ele- 
ments of  New  York's  civic  life — men  whom  even  Tammany  has 
cast  off  as  unendurable,  or  who  have  left  Tammany  because  their 
own  greed  was  not  sufficiently  assuaged,  and  who  now  hope  by 
posing  as  'reformers'  to  get  either  revenge  or  the  plunder  hith- 
erto denied  them. 

"It  was  these  elements  which  wrecked  the  Strong  administra- 
tion of  New  York — these  and  the  impractical  reformers.  The 
one  plundered  in  spite  of  Mayor  Strong's  best  efforts.  The  other 
affronted  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  common-sense  men. 
Between  them  they  made  the  Strong  administration  cost  more 
and  do  less  than  Tammany's  worst,  and  the  people  in  disgust 
returned  to  Tammany.  And  these  very  elements  would  be  three 
times  as  numerous  and  influential  about  Mr.  Low  as  they  were 
about  Mayor  Strong. 

"With  these  facts  in  view  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  New  York,  who  desires  his  government  to  be 
neither  weak  nor  oppressive,  who  desires  it  to  be  efficient  but  not 
meddlesome,  honest  but  practical,  will  support  Mr.  Low." 


are  two  sides  to  the  canteen  question.  It  also  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  army  now  contains  an  unusual  percentage  of  raw 
and  undisciplined  recruits,  whose  pay-day  carousings  may  not 
be  safe  data  upon  which  to  judge  the  effects  of  the  anti-canteen 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large 
majority  of  active  army  officers,  including  some  total  abstainers, 
believe  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  restore  the  canteen.  Before 
Congress  acts  again  upon  the  subject  it  should  weigh  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  carefully." 


General  Daggett  on  the  Army  Canteen.— Briga- 
dier-General Aaron  S.  Daggett,  who  retired  last  spring  from 
the  United  States  army  after  forty  years  of  active  service,  has 
written  a  letter  on  the  army  canteen  which  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  describes  as  "the  strongest  testimony  against  the  can- 
teen that  has  yet  appeared."  General  Daggett  bases  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  canteen  on  the  ground  that  it  saps  the  morale  of  the 
men.  "It  presents  the  saloon  to  the  men  in  its  least  objection- 
able form,"  he  says,  and  its  atmosphere  is  such  that  it  "makes 
the  soldiers  feel  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  spend  their  money  at 
the  canteen."  The  credit  system  increases  the  evil,  and  men 
who  enter  the  service  free  from  both  drink  and  debt  habits  are 
often  discharged  with  both  fixed  upon  them.  It  offers  a  tempta- 
tion, too,  to  the  soldiers  to  keep  slightly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  all  the  time.  "It  was  no  unusual  thing,"  declares  the 
General,  "to  find  a  company  on  inspection  with  a  majority  of 
its  men  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor."  Is  it  right, 
he  continues,  to  keep  a  constant  temptation  before  the  total  ab- 
stainers and  moderate  drinkers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
few  drunkards?  While  it  maybe  true  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  canteen,  saloons  will  spring  up  just  beyond  the  military 
reservation,  yet  as  a  rule  "they  are  of  so  vile  a  character  that 
they  keep  respectable  men  away,  and  the  majority  are  respect- 
able." Commenting  on  General  Daggett's  letter,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says : 

"Such  testimony  at  least  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 


EFFECTS   OF   INTOXICANTS   AND   OPIUM 
UPON    NATIVE    RACES. 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  said  recently  that  the  liquor  traffic  among  native 
races  "is  not  only  discreditable  to  the  British  name,  "but  it  is 
also  "disastrous  to  British  trade,"  as  it  destroys  all  trade  by  de- 
stroying the  population.  An  interesting  book  on  this  subject  of 
the  effect  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  native  races  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Reform  Bureau  in  Washington,  in  which  the  testi- 
mony of  scores  of  missionaries,  travelers,  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  is  given. 
A  reading  of  all  this  mass  of  testimony,  prepared  independently 
by  so  many  witnesses,  seems  to  show  that  the  worst  curse  of 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  American  liquor,  and 
that  the  worst  curse  of  India  and  China  is  British  opium.  The 
American  Government  has  been  very  slow  to  join  in  the  treaty 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives  in  Africa  (twelve 
countries,  including  Spain  and  Turkey,  signed  the  treaty  before 
the  United  States  signed  it)  ;  and  while  England  has  forbidden 
her  subjects  to  sell  liquor  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
the  American  traders  continue  to  sell  it  unchecked.  In  India 
and  China,  however,  the  British  Government  is  given  the  lion's 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  sale  of  opium,  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
moralizing millions  of  the  people. 

Bishop  Hartzell,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  has  been  in 
Africa  four  years,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  demoralization  of  the  natives  in  their  home  life  and  char- 
acter comes  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  Rev.  Charles 
Satchell  Morris,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  Africa,  declares 
that  "no  fewer  than  2,000,000  savages  go  forth  to  die  every  year 
as  a  result  of  the  traffic."  Rev.  James  Johnson,  a  native  pastor 
of  the  island  of  Lagos,  is  quoted  as  saying,  similarly:  "Negroes 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  survive  the  evils  of  the  slave 
trade,  cruel  as  they  were,  but  they  show  that  they  have  no  power 
whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils  of  the  drink.  Surely 
you  must  see  that  the  death  of  the  negro  race  is  simply  a  matter 
of  time."  And  Rev.  David  A.  Day  exclaims:  "In  a  few  decades 
more,  if  the  rum  traffic  continues,  there  will  be  nothing  left  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  God  to  save.  The  vile  rum  in  this 
tropical  climate  is  depopulating  the  country  more  rapidly  than 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war."  These  testimonies  are  corrobo- 
rated by  many  more  of  a  similar  tone  :  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  conditions  they  describe  will  be  greatly  ameliorated  by 
the  treaty  mentioned  above,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  last  December.  This  treaty  protects  the  natives 
in  Central  Africa ;  the  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent are  protected  by  Mohammedan  prohibition,  those  of  the 
southern  part  by  British  prohibition.  These  prohibitory  enact- 
ments protect  the  natives  only  ;  several  missionaries  state  that 
seventy  five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  European  traders  and  other 
white  inhabitants  of  Lagos  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  due 
to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  nothing  is  being 
done  to  decrease  this  ratio. 

John  G.  Paton,  the  celebrated  missionary  pioneer  who  has 
spent  nearly  forty  five  years  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  says 
that  the  gospel  has  pacified  the  natives  and  thus  prepared  the 
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way  for  trade,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  rum  and 
brandy,  which  make  the  natives  anything  but  peaceable.  "A 
savage,  drunk  on  traders'  rum,  and  armed  with  a  trader's  mus- 
ket,"  he  says,  "is  a  thing  of  horror.  My  son  would  have  been 
killed  by  a  bullet  from  an  American  gun,  sold  by  an  American 
trader  to  a  native,  if  the  noble  chief  before  mentioned  [one  of  Mr. 
Paton's  converts]  had  not  thrown  himself  between  the  half-drunk 
native  and  the  missionary,  only  to  fall  dying  with  the  bullet  in 
his  own  body."     He  adds  : 

"I  have  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  American  traders' 
agent  not  to  give  to  the  young  men,  the  natives,  this  maddening 
liquor,  and  he  would  stop  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  again*re- 
turn  to  it.  At  last  we  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  stop  the  business;  to  do  so  would  ruin  him  and  his 
wife  and  children.  Instead  of  the  drink  saving  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, it  nearly  proved  the  death  of  them  all.  Natives  maddened 
with  his  own  rum.  and  in  some  way  offended,  would  have  shot 
him  with  rifles  he  had  sold  them  had  not  the  missionary's  helper 
stood  between  him  and  them,  pleading  in  his  behalf.  Meantime 
his  wife  and  children  escaped  by  flight." 

Great  Britain  has  forbidden  her  subjects  to  sell  liquor  to  the 
natives  in  these  Pacific  islands,  and  "France  has  said  she  will 
enact  the  prohibition  if  the  United  States  will  do  so,  and  Ger- 
many would  almost  surely  follow."  Mr.  Paton  continues:  "I 
have  appealed  to  the  President  and  I  have  appealed  to  Congress 
through  the  President,  but  it  all  seems  of  no  avail — at  least  it 
has  not  accomplished  anything  up  to  this  time."  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  3  last,  but  Congress  did  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

In  Alaska  liquor  may  be  sold  to  the  whites,  but  not  to  the  In- 
dians;  but,  says  Rev.  H.  P.Corser,  a  missionary  at  Fort  Wran- 
gel.  "with  the-present  law  any  Indian  can  get  liquor  who  wants 
it,"  and  he  continues:  "The  effect  of  liquor  upon  the  natives  of 
Fort  Wrangel  has  been  something  horrible.  The  population  is 
not  one-fourth  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  I 
can  safely  say  that  there  is  not  a  score  of  perfectly  healthy  na- 
tives— young  men  and  women — in  the  town." 

In  India,  opium  and  intoxicating  drink  are  busy  among  the 
natives,  with  the  usual  results.  The  testimony  of  the  mission- 
aries seems  to  show  that  in  some  districts  the  sale  of  these  com- 
modities has  been  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  and 
in  others  prohibited  for  the  sake  of  the  natives.  In  Assam,  says 
F.  P.  Haggard,  a  Baptist  missionary,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  also 
that  my  observation  has  been  that  most  of  the  British  officers  of 
whom  I  have  known  anything  have  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  opium  and  liquor  among  the  people  "  ;  and 
in  Ceylon,  according  to  the  testimony  of  two  missionaries,  the 
liquor  traffic  is  "thrust  upon"  the  natives  against  their  wishes 
for  the  sake  of  a  revenue.  In  China,  says  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  opium  "is  doing  more  harm 
in  a  week  than  the  united  efforts  of  all  our  Christian  missiona- 
ries are  doing  good  in  a  year. "  He  declares  :  "The  slave  trade 
was  bad  ;  the  drink  is  bad  ;  the  licensing  of  vice  is  bad  ;  but  the 
opium  traffic  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  It  debauches  more 
families  than  drink  ;  it  makes  more  slaves  directly  than  the  slave 
trade;  and  it  demoralizes  more  sad  lives  than  all  the  licensing 
systems  in  the  world."  Many  other  missionaries  in  China  give 
similar  testimony,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition 
among  them  to  blame  the  British  Government  for  the  evil  that 
opium  has  done  in  China. 

J.  M.  Thoburn,  Methodist  missionary  bishop  of  India  and 
Malaysia,  says: 

1  The  whole  tropical  world  is  rapidly  coming  under  the  control 
of  nations  which  profess  to  be  Christian,  in  a  high  acceptance  of 
that  word.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  whether  the  millions  of  the  Eastern  tropics  are 
to  be  received  as  helpless  wards,  and  elevated  in  civilization  and 


enlightenment,  or  debauched  and  crushed  by  a  traffic  which  rec- 
ognizes no  conscience,  shows  no  mercy,  and  is  amenable  only  to 
a  gospel  of  financial  greed." 


Success  of  Convict  Farms-— Mississippi's  successful 
experiments  in  convict  farming  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that 
State  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  prison 
labor.  Twelve  large  convict  farms,  mostly  devoted  to  cotton- 
growing,  have  been  established  in  the  Yazoo  delta,  from  which 
the  State  derived  last  year  an  income  of  more  than  $125,000. 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  have  followed  the  example  with  similar 
success.     Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  : 

<; This  plan  of  working  convicts  in  Mississippi  seems  to  have 
proved  a  great  success,  for  it  is  about  to  be  extended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  12,000  acres  of  land  the  State  has  bought  recently,  from 
which  it  is  expected  a  revenue  of  $100,000  a  year  will  be  drawn. 
Convict  farming  has  also  been  tried  by  some  of  the  counties  with 
success  and  profit. 

"But  Mow  about  the  convicts  themselves?  It  scarcely  needs 
argument  to  show  that  they  are  much  better  off  working  out  their 
sentences  for  the  State  direct  than  they  were  under  the  old  leas- 
ing system.  They  are  better  cared  for,  better  housed,  under 
better  discipline,  and  more  permanently  located.  They  are  never 
idle,  and  they  labor  all  da)-  in  the  free  air  and  sunshine  of  the 
fields.  In  earning  their  own  board  and  lodging  they  are  also, 
in  a  sense,  making  restitution  to  society  for  the  wrong  they  may 
have  done.     The  effect  of  this  can  not  be  other  than  salutary. 

"  What  effect  this  convict  cotton-growing  may  have  ultimately 
upon  the  market  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  and  upon  this 
largely  hangs  the  permanency  and  expansion  of  the  system.  At 
present  the  cotton  produced  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  price,  and  it  will  require  a  much  wider  ap- 
plication of  convict  labor  to  State-controlled  cotton-fields  to  deter- 
mine whether  all  the  convict  labor  of  the  South  can  be  employed 
in  cotton-growing  without  upsetting  prevailing  values. 

"It  is  possible  that  society  may  come  in  time  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  only  humane  but  eminently  reformatory  and  common  sense 
to  make  convicts  self-sustaining,  if  not  an  actual  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  Mississippi  may  be  blazing  one  of  the  paths  leading  to 
such  a  rational  general  system." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

So  far  as  proclamations  go,  Kitchener  certainly  beats  the  Dutch. —  The 
Detroit  News. 

Taking  what?— Florida  politicians  are  now  taking  it  very  easy.—  The 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Colombia's  revolution  is  ending — presumably  to  give  the  next  one  a 
chance.  -  The  New  York  World. 

About  this  time  look  out  for  a  deluge  of  rough-rider  candidates  for  post- 
offices.  —  The  Baltimore  American. 

We  should  all  take  a  good  look  at  the  new  allied  third  party,  for  we  may 
never  see  it  again. —  The  Chicago  A'ews. 

No  great  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  protocol  has  been 
signed.    There  is  nothing  left  to  loot.  —The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Kinetoscopf.  privileges  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  round  with  an 
office-seeker  no  doubt  would  bring  a  high  price. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Addicks  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  as  long  as  he  lives.     Let  us  hope  so.  —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

After  all,  the  Czar  may  be  in  more  danger  from  being  run  over  by  an 
automobile  while  in  Paris  than  from  being  struck  by  a  bomb.—  The  Atlanta 

Constitution. 

The  South  American  republics  do  not  give  themselves  time  enough  be- 
tween fights  to  permit  any  extended  controversy  over  where  the  glory  be- 
longs.— The  Washington  Star. 

CZolgosz.—  His  name  begins  with  a  hiss,  ends  with  a  hiss,  is  a  hiss— a 
serpent's  voice.  Let  il  never  be  mentioned  among  men  except  as  a  hiss  ! — 
A'e:1.  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory,  in  an  address  in  Brooklyn. 

THE  Colombian  authorities  claim  that  the  revolutionists  are  anarchists  of 
the  worst  type.  This  looks  somewhat  like  an  effort  to  invest  a  small  affair 
with  international  importance.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

IF  George  Washington  could  have  suspected  the  disrepute  into  which 
smne  Kansas  people  would  bring  the  hatchet  he  would  probably  have  re- 
frained from  chopping  down  the  cherry-tree.  —  The  Washington  Star. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    MODERN   APOTHEOSIS    OF   LITERATURE. 

ARE  we  making  a  religion  of  literature  in  this  age?  Never 
were  writers  of  belles-lettres  more  respected  than  to-day, 
and  never  was  the  interest  in  literary  questions  and  events  keener 
and  more  general.  Is  this  importance  of  letters  in  modern  life 
wholesome  in  its  effects  or  deleterious? 

These  questions  are  suggested  to  an  eminent  French  critic 
and  author,  Henry  Fouquier,  by  the  recent  "fashion  "  of  erecting 
monuments  to  French  writers,  even  of  second  grade.  Discussing 
them  in  an  article  in  La  Journal  (Paris),  he  rejoices  in  the  ex- 
traordinary predominance  of  belles-lettres.  He  can  see  no  occa- 
sion for  the  pessimistic  attacks  on  the  general  reader,  and  he  is 
convinced  that  literature  has  the  most  ennobling  and  humanizing 
effect  on  society.  We  make  a  religion  of  it,  he  says,  but  it  does 
the  work  of  religion  and  is  not  undeserving  of  our  veneration  and 
enthusiasm.     He  writes : 

"The  cult  of  letter  worship  is  one  which  is  growing  among  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  happy  sides  of  our  national  character,  so  mediocre 
and  low  in  many  respects  that  belles-lettres  are  in  high  favor 
with  us.  There  are  errors  committed  in  this  cult ;  it  matters  not. 
It  is  human  to  err,  and  the  church  herself  has  not  escaped  errors 
in  canonizing  and  proclaiming  saints.  The  narrow  skeptics  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  grandeur  truly  human  in  what  we 
call  'superstition.'  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  we  have  made 
errors  of  classification.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  sentiment 
■exists;  that  the  genius  distinctively  literary  is  felt  to  be  the 
grandest  and  most  useful  thing  in  the  nation,  because  it  responds 
to  a  need  that  is  permanent  and  eternal.  The  literary  people  re- 
veal, propagate,  and  make  us  love  ideas,  and  it  is  by  ideas  that 
we  live. 

"In  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer,  belles-lettres  are  a  conso- 
lation. Now  our  time,  in  spite  of  all  brilliant  appearances,  is  a 
time  in  which  many  souls  need  to  be  consoled.  There  are  those 
whom  the  progress  of  the  material  side  of  life  and  the  conquests 
of  science  leave  indifferent.  Modern  life  may  be  compared  to  a 
railroad  journey.  The  traveling  is  more  rapid,  but  is  it  more 
enjoyable  on  that  account?  In  reality,  external  things  amount 
to  much  less  than  we  think  in  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Hap- 
piness is  subjective  ;  it  is  less  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  life 
than  on  the  way  in  which  we  comprehend  and  accept  these  acci 
dents.  .  .  .  Has  all  the  progress  of  the  world  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  universal  moral  law  on  which  conscience  reposes  and  which 
governs  the  disposition  of  our  lives?  Whoever  reflects  is  con- 
demned to  anguish  and  sorrow.  The  necessity  of  forgetting  life 
is  the  first  of  our  existence.  .  .  .  The  love  of  letters  would  not 
exist  perhaps  in  a  happy  society,  but  it  is  the  best  means  we 
have  of  combating  the  intolerable  ennui  of  our  life. 

"And  there  is  still  a  more  comforting  thought,  a  hope  which 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger  in  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
our  quarrels,  our  follies,  our  battles  (whose  violence  does  not  al- 
ways hide  the  underlying  vanity)  there  disengages  itself  some- 
thing which  is  in  none  of  them:  goodness.  It  is  a  true  miracle 
of  the  moral  order,  which  literature  accomplishes.  Whether  by 
a  return  to  the  Scriptures,  or  by  a  kind  of  philosophical  reason- 
ing, or  by  a  reaction  against  the  pervading  egotism,  incontest- 
able it  is  that  the  idea  of  justice  tends  to  become  confounded  with 
that  of  compassion.  And  this  confusion — no,  this  fertile  mar- 
riage rather — has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every  grand 
writer,  who  has  also  been  a  great  sympathizer." 

Fouquier  shows  how  ^Eschylus,  Dante,  Voltaire  have  mani- 
fested love  and  pity  for  mankind,  tho  at  first  sight  none  of  them 
seems  humane.  Turning  to  modern  authors,  Flaubert,  Maupas- 
sant, and  their  followers,  he  argues  that  the  indifference,  the  ob- 
jectivity assumed  by  them  is  only  a  mask,  a  pretense.  Art,  he 
says  with  Tolstoy,  tends  toward  justice  and  goodness.  The 
school  which  glories  in  its  alleged  freedom  from  moral  emotion 
and  subjective  judgment  only  deceives  itself.  To  quote  the 
closing  passage : 

"The  impassibles  are  to  describe  human  misery,  without,  how- 


ever, being  affected  by  it,  because,  forsooth,  emotion  mars  the 
beauty  of  poetic  expression  !  This  is  the  theory  of  the  school, 
but  no  one  has  ever  practised  it.  Take  Flaubert  and  Maupas- 
sant, who  have  been  persistently  bracketed  with  this  school. 
Certainly  they  were  terrible  satirists,  and  they  mocked  and  hated 
hypocrisy  and  stupidity.  But  where  have  they  shown  them- 
selves cruel,  insensible  to  human  suffering?  Maupassant  affected 
skepticism,  and  Flaubert  paraded  his  'brutality,'  but  they  were 
sensitive  to  the  highest  degree,  Maupassant  as  tender  as  a 
woman,  Flaubert  as  a  child.  The  true  impassible  is  necessarily 
inferior  as  an  artist.  It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  the  attempt  to  di- 
vest art,  in  the  name  of  freedom  from  all  alliances,  of  that  which 
constitutes  its  real  grandeur  !  " — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SHOULD     WALT    WHITMAN     BE     JUDGED     BY 
LITERARY   STANDARDS? 

THE  critic  who  employs  himself  in  estimating  the  reputations 
of  great  authors  is  guided,  it  may  be,  by  certains  canons. 
The  literary  graces,  the  subtle  turns  of  phrase,  the  delicate  and 
scholarly  allusions — it  is  possible  that  these  figure  largely  in  his 
balance-sheet.  He  is  perhaps  accustomed  to  regard  some  attempt 
at  these  literary  qualities  as  his  legal  due  from  everybody  who 
presumes  to  write  a  book.  However  this  may  be,  the  position 
is  taken  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson,  writing  in  London  Litera- 
ture (September  7),  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  purely  lit- 
erary standards  of  criticism  apply  to  Walt  Whitman's  prose  and 
verse.  And  to  quote  Mr.  Watson's  language:  "It  is  good  for 
the  critic  ...  to  come  up  suddenly  against  a  writer  to  whom 
none  of  the  customary  methods  of  measurement  can  be  applied 
...  if  he  has  the  courage  to  recognize  that,  in  certain  cases, 
culture,  a  sense  of  style,  and  other  purely  literary  qualities  may 
become  matters  so  unimportant  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning." 
Mr.  Watson  continues  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"When  we  approach  Walt  Whitman  and  find  not  only  poetry 
without  meter  or  rime,  but  a  medley  of  strange  words — French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  American  slang,  some  apparently  coined  by 
the  author  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  no  very  clear  idea  of 
their  etymology — when  we  behold  the  astonishing  outspokenness 
of  the  man  on  subjects  that  are  not  generally  selected  as  themes 
for  poetry — and  when,  every  now  and  then,  like  a  douche  of  cold 
water,  some  astoundingly  ludicrous  image  bursts  upon  us  in  the 
middle  of  a  passage  that  we  were  beginning  to  admire,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  lose  our  temper  for  the  moment  and 
say  hard  things  of  a  writer  who  does  not  appear  to  have  learned 
even  the  rudiments  of  his  art.  The  greater  part  of  '  Leaves  of 
Grass'  seems  at  first  sight  intolerable  rant,  unredeemed  by  any 
graces  of  expression,  and  containing  (as  if  by  accident)  one  or 
two  fine  passages.  It  must  be  read  more  than  once  or  twice  be- 
fore we  begin  to  realize  that  there  are  more  fine  passages  in  the 
book,  and  less  rant,  than  we  had  supposed.  When  it  has  been 
studied  carefully,  it  may  dawn  upon  us  at  last  that  this  is  no 
case  for  the  literary  critic  at  all.  Whitman  must  be  met  on  the 
common  ground  of  our  humanity  ;  if,  with  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, we  choose  to  picture  him  as  a  large  shaggy  dog,  'just  un- 
chained, scouring  the  beaches  of  the  world  and  baying  at  the 
moon, '  we  may  secure  an  apt  phrase,  but  go  grievously  wrong  in 
our  estimate  of  the  man's  work.  Rather  let  us  call  him  a  nat- 
ural man,  unashamed  of  his  own  attributes  and  appetites,  who 
strove  with  remarkable  success  to  divest  poetry  of  its 'feudal' 
tone  and  multitudinous  ornamental  accretions,  and  in  their  place 
to  preach  with  direct  simplicity  an  ideal  democracy  founded  upon 
universal  love." 

With  this  in  view,  Whitman  heralded,  says  this  writer,  a  new 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  democracy  of  "these  States,"  and  of  the  age 
of  steam.  He  quotes  the  author's  statement  (in  "Collect ")  in 
support : 

"What  finally  and  only  is  to  make  of  our  western  world  a 
nationality  superior  to  any  hither  known,  and  outtopping  the 
past,  must  be  vigorous,  yet  unsuspected  literatures,  perfect  per- 
sonalities and  sociologies,  original,  transcendental,  and  express- 
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ing  (what,  in  highest  sense,  are  not  yet  expressed  at  all),  de- 
mocracy and  the  modern." 

Mr.  Watson  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  Whitman's  prose,  particularly  when 
he  is  anxious  to  explain  himself,  is  not  always  perfectly  lucid. 
But  he  pursues  the  same  theme  at  considerable  length,  and  con- 
trives by  degrees  to  make  his  meaning  sufficiently  clear.  De- 
mocracy, in  effect,  will  never  be  recognized  as  a  living  force  until 
it  founds  its  own  form  of  art,  letters,  and  theology,  displacing 
the  obsolete  and  '  feudal '  forms.  A  great  original  literature — 
this  was  to  become  the  justification  and  reliance  of  American 
democracy.  To  this  subject  he  returns  agaiu  and  again.  He 
was  not  without  the  power  of  appreciating  the  work  of  other 
American  writers,  living  or  dead,  but  he  could  discern  in  them 
nothing  national.  The  States  expanded — Texas,  California, 
Alaska  were  added ;  the  body  grew  more  and  more  vast, 
wealthy,  and  powerful,  but  it  seemed  as  tho  it  were  without  a 
soul." 

Next  to  Whitman's  ambition  for  a  new  poetry  to  fit  the  new 
age,  Mr.  Watson  thinks,  came  his  ambition  to  write  down  faith- 
fully his  own  personality: 

"A  thoroughly  faithful  transcript  of  any  man's  personality, 
were  such  a  transcript  any  way  procurable,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  books.  Walt  Whitman  has  come  nearer  to 
giving  us  this,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. This  may  be  taken  as  the  secondary  motive  of  '  Leaves  of 
Grass' — an  ambition  to  exploit  his  own  personality  in  the  most 
candid  and  comprehensive  sense.  'Given  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  United  States  and  what  they  furnish  as  areas  and 
points  of  view, '  his  book  sought  to  be  a  simple  and  faithful  rec- 
ord of  the  author's  'identity,  ardors,  observations,  faiths,  and 
thoughts,  colored  hardly  at  all  with  any  coloring  from  other 
faiths,  other  authors,  other  identities,  or  times.  Plenty  of  songs 
had  been  sung — beautiful,  matchless  songs — adjusted  to  other 
lands  than  these — other  days,  another  spirit  and  stage  of  evolu- 
tion ;  but  I  would  sing,  and  leave  out  or  put  in,  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  America  and  myself  and  to-day.'  His  poems,  he  main- 
tained, could  not  possibly  have  emerged  from  any  other  era  than 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  from  any  other  land 
than  America.  And  more  than  this  was  necessary  to  their  con- 
ception— his  own  home  life  and  upbringing,  his  hospital  experi- 
ences in  the  war,  and  even  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Northern 
Union  arms.  Indeed,  it  seemed  (as  he  repeats  more  than  once 
in  various  places)  as  if  a  poetry  with  anything  like  cosmic  fea- 
tures had  never  been  possible  before.  America,  that  vast  con- 
geries of  some 'thirty-eight  or  forty  empires  soldered  in  one,' 
necessitated  for  her  poetry  entirely  new  standards  of  measure- 
ment." 

Much  as  this  writer  finds  to  admire  in  Whitman's  prose,  he 
has  this  to  say  of  his  lack  of  clarity  of  expression  : 

« 
"In  the  longer  and  more  serious  essays  (called  '  Democratic 

Vistas'  in  the  English  edition,  printed  under  the  title  '  Collect ' 
in  the  American)  the  writer  suffers  sadly— and  the  reader  even 
more  severely — from  his  failure  to  express  his  ideas  with  any 
degree  of  lucidity.  He  was  forever  saying,  in  prose  and  verse 
alike,  '  It  is  time  to  explain  myself— and  failing  egregiously  to 
do  so.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  him  for  such  trifling  matters 
as  split  infinitives  or  strange  and  unwarrantable  locutions,  but 
the  reader  may  justifiably  deplore  that  lack  of  literary  workman- 
ship which  converts  many  of  his  sentences  into  inextricable  mazes 
and  jungles  of  words.  Parentheses  are  piled  on  parentheses,  in 
a  vain  effort  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  matter,  and  additional 
explanations  (making  confusion  worse  confounded)  straggle  in 
footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  fact  is,  Whitman  saw 
too  much — or,  rather,  was  incapable  of  leaving  out  anything  that 
he  saw.  The  long  catalogs  in  his  poetry  are  another  example 
of  this  tendency.  In  writing  it  was  at  once  his  chief  merit  and 
his  chief  fault  that  he  had  no  fixed  scheme,  no  theory  of  pro- 
cedure : 

Walt,  you  contain  enough,  why  don't  you  let  it  out  then? 

is  the  battle-cry  in  the 'Song  of  Myself.'  Method  was  nothing 
to  him.     Personality  was  everything." 


We  may  read  Whitman  a  hundred  times,  says  Mr.  Watson, 

and  find  still  new  and  unsuspected  beauties  such  as  these  : 

"Smile,  O  voluptuous  cool-breath'd  earth  ! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  ! 

Earth  of  the  departed  sunset— earth  of  the  mountains  misty-topt ! 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon  just  tinged  with  blue  ! 
Earth  of  shine  and  dark  mottling  the  tide  of  the  river  ! 
Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds  brighter  and  clearer  for  my  sake  ! 
Far-swooping  elbow'd  earth  — rich  apple-blossom'd  earth  ! 
Smile,  for  your  lover  comes." 

The  most  literary  of  critics,   Mr.  Watson  concludes,  may  be 

converted  into  a  disciple  of  Whitman  in  the  end,  provided   he 

does  not  throw  the  volume  into  a  coiner  at  the  first  reading,  and 

refuse  to  pick  it  up  again. 


RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCES   IN   THE   REVIVAL  OF 
IRISH    LETTERS  AND   ARTS. 

THE  much-talked-of  revival  of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  and  the 
effprt  being  made  to  restore  the  arts  to  Ireland,  form  a 
movement,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  neither  simply 
naturalistic  nor  wholly  mundane.  It  possesses,  they  believe,  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  for  its 
priests ;  and,  because  the  priests  and  the  church  are  interested, 
these  pioneers  in  the  movement  are  the  more  hopeful  of  its  suc- 
cess. Of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  the  Irish  revival 
Rev.  Patrick  Forde  says  in  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(September)  : 

"  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  services  which  the  church  has  ren- 
dered to  art  and  science,  to  literature  and  education,  to  industry 
and  economics,  and  the  social  well-being  and  progress  of  the 
nations.  Nor  need  I  point  out  how  nobly  the  priests  of  Ireland 
did  their  own  share  here  in  this  island  in  former  days.  The  ex- 
ample is  before  our  priests  to-day,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  profit 
by  it.  They  are  in  the  forefront  in  the  present  revival,  from  the 
cardinal  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  downward. 

"But  in  this  revival  there  is  an  aspect  and  a  phase  which  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  our  clergy.  When  Ireland  was  purely  and 
simply  Irish,  Ireland  was  holy.  According  as  she  ceased  to  be 
Irish  her  religion,  her  faith,  and  her  morals  waned  and  decayed. 
Our  language  was  charged  with  an  intense  religious  life  that 
could  not  tolerate  a  scoffer  or  a  libertine.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that 
any  one  can  verify  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the 
most  notable  converts  of  our  time — Cardinal  Newman  in  Eng- 
land, and  Dr.  Kent  Stone  in  America — have  borne  testimony  as 
to  the  influence  and  the  force  of  the  English  language  as  against 
Catholicity.  Our  priests  have  noted  the  contrast.  Faith  and 
chivalry,  spirituality  and  ideality,  and  purity — these  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  Irish  mind  formed  and  molded  by  the  tongue  of 
heroes  and  saints.  These  are  things  that  a  priest  values  in  his 
people.  They  have  a  charm,  too,  for  literary  men  of  the  better 
sort,  even  those  who  are  not  Catholics ;  and,  therefore,  we  find 
such  names  as  Hyde,  Yeats,  O'Grady,  and  Rolliston  in  the  van 
of  the  movement.  The  priest  values  these  things  because  they 
are  holy  and  supernatural  and  lead  to  God  ;  the  poet  loves  and 
reveres  them  because  they  are  the  fairest  flowers  in  God's  fair 
world. " 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  (referred  to  in  the  above  extract)  also  has 
something  to  say  about  religious  influence  upon  the  Gaelic  re- 
vival. We  quote  from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Dublin  United 
Irishman  (August  31)  : 

"In  England,  men  like  William  Morris,  seeing  about  them 
passions  so  long  separated  from  the  perfect  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  could  not  be  changed  until  society  had  been  changed,  tried 
to  unite  the  arts  once  more  to  life  by  uniting  them  to  use.  They 
advised  painters  to  paint  fewer  pictures  upon  canvas,  and  to  burn 
more  of  them  on  plates  ;  and  they  tried  to  persuade  sculptors 
that  a  candlestick  might  be  as  beautiful  as  a  statue.  But  here 
in  Ireland,  when  the  arts  have  grown  humble,  they  will  find  two 
passions  ready  to  their  hands,  love  of  the  unseen  and  love  of 
country.  I  would  have  a  devout  writer  or  painter  often  content 
himself  with  subjects  taken  from  his  religious  beliefs  ;  and  if  his 
religious  beliefs  are  those  of  the  majority,  he  may  at  last  move 
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hearts  in  every  cottage.  While  even  if  his  religious  beliefs  are 
those  of  some  minority,  he  will  have  a  better  welcome  than  if  he 
wrote  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  or  painted  the  burning  of  Shel- 
ley's body.  He  will  have  founded  his  work  on  a  passion  which 
will  bring  him  to  many  besides  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
care  for  beautiful  things  by  a  special  education.  If  he  is  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor  he  will  find  churches  awaiting  his  hand 
everywhere,  and  if  he  follows  the  masters  of  his  craft  our  other 
passion  will  come  into  his  work  also,  for  he  will  show  his  'Holy 
Family'  winding  among  hills  like  those  of  Ireland,  and  his 
'  Bearer  of  the  Cross '  among  faces  copied  from  the  faces  of  his 
own  town.  Our  art  teachers  should  urge  their  pupils  into  this 
work,  for  I  can  remember,  when  I  was  myself  a  Dublin  art  stu- 
dent, how  I  used  to  despond,  when  eagerness  burned  low,  as  it 
always  must  now  and  then,  at  seeing  no  market  at  all." 


PROFESSOR   TR1GGS   ONCE    MORE. 

PROF.  OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  of  Chicago  University, 
says  that  three  opinions  have  recently  become  attached  to 
his  name  in  the  public  mind.  He  has  been  reported  as  asserting 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  greater  than  Shakespeare  ;  that  all  hymns 
are  written  in  doggerel ;  and  that  Longfellow  wrote  "drivel."  A 
published  explanation  by  Professor  Triggs  qualifying  these  as- 
sertions, together  with  some  of  the  press  comment  which  the  re- 
ported statements  evoked,  appeared  in  these  columns  August  31. 
In  "rising  to  explain"  further  through  the  medium  of  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  (August  31),  the  professor  ex- 
presses his  inability  to  understand  why  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
names  Shakespeare  and  Rockefeller  should  arouse  controversy. 
He  says : 

"It  may  be  that  in  the  public  mind  a  poet  is  supposed  to  be  a 
maker  of  verses,  a  manipulator  of  rimes,  a  juggler  with  fine 
phrases,  and  therefore  something  essentially  different  from  a 
secular  business  agent,  a  manipulator  of  immense  physical  prop- 
erties. But  I  am  accustomed  to  use  the  term  poet — the  'maker,' 
that  is — to  describe  not  only  one  who  molds  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, but  also  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  musician  ;  and 
again  not  the  artist  alone,  but  also  the  inventor,  legislator,  or 
religious  prophet.  The  word  poet  is  properly  a  generic  name  for 
all  who  create.  The  limitation  of  its  use  to  writers  of  verse  is 
both  unfortunate  and  unwise,  since  such  limitation  tends  to  exalt 
the  versifier — often  a  contemptible  fellow  enough — too  far  above 
his  associates,  and  further  to  obscure  the  essential  relations  ex- 
isting between  all  persons  who  exhibit  the  creative  spirit.  .  .  . 
We  are  inheritors  of  literature,  laws,  politics,  and  religion.  We 
brought  with  us,  for  instance,  the  distinction  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  and  inherited  all  the  disputes  of  the  Protes- 
tant sect.  We  have  created  nothing  new  in  religion  unless  it 
may  be  'Christian  Science.'  It  seems  to  me  that  in  one  respect 
only  have  we  been  inventors  and  'makers.'  What  we  are  crea- 
ting on  this  continent  is  an  industrial  democracy.  The  real 
'poets'  are  working  in  the  field  of  industry  ami  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ideal  commonwealth.  A  thousand  others  besides  Mr. 
Rockefeller  might  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  direction  of  the 
social  energy.  Some  day  the  same  social  energy  may  issue  in 
literature,  and  a  greater  than  Shakespeare  may  arise  in  the  West- 
ern world.  But  meanwhile  the  best  explanation  I  can  offer  my 
classes  of  the  absence  of  a  Shakespeare  in  America  is  that  the 
Shakespeare  energy  is  to-day  absorbed  in  other  than  literary 
activities.  Is  America  in  the  twentieth  century  to  be  considered 
less  in  the  total  of  its  energy  than  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury?" 

Professor  Triggs  modifies  the  published  reports  of  his  state- 
ment regarding  Longfellow  so  as  to  read,  "Longfellow's  poetry 
is  of  a  minor  order,"  and  writes  as  follows  in  support  of  his  modi- 
fied proposition : 

"Longfellow's  greatest  service  was  undoubtedly  as  a  transla- 
tor, and  the  greatness  of  this  service  is  frankly  acknowledged. 
But  the  more  one  praises  Longfellow's  translations  the  less  in- 
clined is  he  to  admire  his  handling  of  native  American  subjects, 
for  it  is  soon  perceived  that  the  literary  temper  that  gave  him 
access   to   the  literature    of    feudal  Europe    is   not   the    temper 


requisite  to  admit  to  the  secrets  of  American  history.  In  trying 
to  make  the  incidents  of  American  history  romantic  Longfellow 
reduced  them  to  what  is  less  than  their  reality.  Whitman  says 
somewhere  that 'as  soon  as  histories  are  properly  told  there  is 
no  more  need  of  romances.'  The  poetry  of  Colonial  life  is  found 
in  the  actual  histories  of  such  writers  as  Eggleston  and  Roose- 
velt, and  not  in  the  fictions  of  poets.  Longfellow,  indeed,  has 
an  almost  uncanny  faculty  of  belittling  reality  by  the  use  of  in- 
effectual imagerj'.  The  imagery,  for  instance,  of  the  '  Hymn  to 
the  Night'  is  so  much  less  than  the  night  itself  that  the  poem 
falls  far  below  the  reality  it  celebrates." 

77/i?  Times  Saturday  Review  editor  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
explanation.     He  writes: 

"We  do  not  see  our  way,  even  from  his  courteous  letter,  to 
modify  our  judgment  that  he  is  not  a  safe  counselor  in  the  prov- 
ince of  literature.  He  is  a  rare  professor  of  that  branch  of  dy- 
namics, and  we  trust  he  will  remain  so.  '  Half-baked  '  is  a  harsh 
phrase,  but  perhaps  Professor  Triggs  will  excuse  us  if  we  record 
our  judgment  that  he  is,  as  a  professor  of  English  literature, 
perhaps  a  trifle  underdone." 

Professor  Triggs's  remarks  about  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller strike  the  London  Academy  (September  14)  "as  at  once 
sound  and  unsound."  It  thinks  that  "this  as  applied  to  litera- 
ture is  rather  poor  stuff;  but  as  applied  to  America  it  is  rather 
good  stuff."  The  modified  form  of  the  professor's  statement 
about  Longfellow  is,  says  77/*.'  Academy,  "a  proposition  with 
which  we  entirely  agree." 


INFLUENCE    OF     ALFRED    THE    GREAT 
ENGLISH    CULTURE. 


UPON 


ENGLISHMEN  who  now  celebrate  the  millenary  of  King 
Alfred's  death  have  a  much  more  precise  and  complete 
knowledge  of  his  epoch  than  was  possessed  by  those  who,  early 
in  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  observed  the  same  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Much  has  been  discovered  during  the  last  fifty  years 
which  illustrates  the  pre-Norman  history  of  England.  In  no 
aspect,  writes  Mr.  Warwick  Draper  in  London  Literature  (Sep- 
tember 14),  is  the  gain  larger  than  in  the  power  these  discoveries 
give  of  appreciating  Alfred's  influence  upon  English  culture. 
After  noting  the  disclosures  which  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  and 
archeology  have  made  in  this  respect,  and  having  observed  that 
by  reason  of  the  ravages  of  war,  before  and  during  Alfred's  time, 
the  centers  of  education  and  culture  were  closed  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Draper  asks : 

"In  what  sense,  then,  did  Alfred  nourish  and  stimulate  a  cul- 
ture apparently  so  meagre  and  starved?  ...  In  the  set  of  books 
which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  sev- 
eral of  which  he  contributed  still  extant  prefaces,  he  gave  his 
subjects  instruments  of  a  liberal  and  delightful  instruction.  In 
his  choice  of  works  and  method  of  distribution  he  showed  just 
that  well-regulated  'light  in  the  central  authority,'  without  which 
no  advance  in  culture  is  possible  in  any  community.  Time, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  has  well  guarded  Alfred's  fame,  has 
preserved  this  earliest  library  of  the  best  books.  It  included,  in 
translations  for  the  first  time  made  into  native  English  (and  this 
is  the  great  point),  Orosius's  'History  of  the  World  '  ;  Bede's 
'History  of  England  '  ;  Boethius's  'Consolation  of  Philosophy  '  : 
Gregory's  'Pastoral  Care  '  and  his  'Dialogs'  ;  the  'Voyages  of 
Ohthere  and  Wulfstan'  and,  possibly,  "Blossom-Gatherings  from 
St.  Augustine'  and  '^Esop's  Fables.'  In  one  case,  at  least,  we 
know  definitely  that  he  caused  copies  of  a  work  to  be  sent  to  all 
his  bishops  ;  this  was  the  '  Pastoral  Care,'  the  Worcester,  Sher- 
borne, and  Canterbury  copies  of  which  still  survive,  eloquently 
suggesting  the  laborious  production  of  the  days  of  manuscript. 
A  circular  letter  accompanied  each  volume,  in  which  the  King, 
with  a  singular  insight  into  the  everlasting  principle  of  national 
education,  recommended  the  translation  of  'useful  books  into  the 
language  which  we  all  understand  ;  so  that  all  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land .  .  .  may  be  grounded  in  letters,  for  they  can  not  profit  in 
any  pursuit  until  they  are  well  able  to  read  English.1  ...  In 
the  translations  above  referred   to,  and  to  which  Alfred  himself 
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made  no  mean  contributions,  we  find  a  store  of  that  dignified 
simplicity  and  temperance  which  are  at  once  the  fruit  of  great 
art  and  the  particular  glory  of  English  as  opposed,  let  us  say,  to 
Celtic  or  Italian  literature." 


appeal   to  a  greater  number  of  readers  having  widely  different 
standards  of  taste  and  judgment. 


AMERICAN   NOVELS   INVADING   ENGLAND. 

PRESS  comment  is  rife  upon  the  commercial  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  America.  Not  a  little  has  been  said,  too,  of  the 
sorties  lately  made  (and  made  successfully)  by  American  theat- 
rical enterprise  upon  the  London  stage.  But  it  also  appears, 
judging  from  a  letter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post' s  London 
correspondent  (Sepember  23) ,  that  there  is  a  recognized  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  the  English  world  of  fiction.  The  English  minor 
novelist  is  the  person  generally  hit.     This  writer  declares: 

"As  things  were,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  [the  minor  novel- 
ist] to  find  a  publisher  for  a  passable  novel,  and  a  sale  of  four 
hundred  copies  or  so  could  be  reckoned  on,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  success,  bringing  substantial  royalty  returns.  But  the  case 
is  altered  when  the  publisher  finds  that  he  can  obtain  as  many 
novels  of  the  second-class  order  as  he  pleases  from  America  for, 
say,  25  or  20  cents,  or  even  less,  per  copy — novels  already  printed 
in  sheets,  ready  to  put  into  English  bindings,  and  sell  again  at 
6s.  per  copy  gross.  Why  should  he  pay  a  second-class  English 
novelist  a  much  higher  figure  for  a  thing  no  more  marketable? 
An  English  publisher  told  me  yesterday  that  he  has  at  this  mo- 
ment seven  new  American  novels  of  salable  quality  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  United  States  at  $1.50,  and  now  offered  to  him  in 
sheets  for  15  cents  per  copy.  'An  English  bookseller,'  he  says, 
'  will  readily  enough  take  an  assortment  of  seven  such  novels  as 
these, '  and  he  as  publisher  looks  to  make  a  respectable  little 
profit.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  English  market  is  at  the  out- 
set of  the  autumn  publishing  season  being  glutted  with  American 
fiction." 

Aside  from  the  commercial  reason  thus  assigned  for  the  large 
number  of  American  novels  now  being  published  in  England,  the 
weekly  reviewer  there,  The  Post  correspondent  says,  is  trying 
to  discover  a  literary  reason.  He  is  wondering  what  it  is  in  the 
second-class  American  novel  which  attracts  the  English-reading 
public. 

"He  can  not  find  the  reason  in  any  English  fashion  of  getting 
art  from  America,  for  in  truth  there  is  as  yet  no  such  fashion. 
Nor  does  he  find  it  in  the  exceptional  circulations  attained  by 
some  of  these  novels  in  the  United  States.  The  reason,  he  says, 
is  simply  this — that  the  natural  conditions  under  which  the 
American  novel  is  produced  give  opportunities  of  greater  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  than  is  obtainable  from  most  English  novelists  of 
the  same  class." 

In  illustration  of  the  line  of  argument  followed  by  English  re- 
viewers in  discussing  the  subject,  a  few  sentences  of  one  of  these 
reviewers  in  the  London  Outlook  (September  14)  are  quoted  as 
follows : 

"England  is  so  populous  and  so  civilized  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  majority  of  our  writers  have  never  really  mixed 
with  the  elementary  forces  of  the  general  life.  They  have  never 
felt  the  potentiality  of  the  earth,  for  she  has  for  them  been  al 
ways  more  or  less  under  paving-stones.  They  have  never  seen 
her  as  Hertha ;  she  has  been  merely  a  foundation,  a  seed-bed,  a 
tiling  to  be  hacked  and  mined  with  profit  and  impunity.  They 
have  never  broken  the  shell  of  the  reticence  characteristic  of 
the  English  gentleman — the  reticence  that  can  dine  opposite  a 
stranger  without  the  passing  of  a  word,  or  neighbor  him  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  without  so  much  as  a  reference  to  that  incompara- 
ble romance  the  time-table.  This  reticence  has  set  a  seal  on 
much  knowledge  for  many  Englishmen,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  almost  sterilized  talents  which  might 
have  borne  fruit  such  as  only  comes  from  the  sociable  and  the 
sympathetic." 

On  the  other  hand,  continues  The  Evening  Post  writer,  the 
American  is  a  very  different  person.  By  his  fraternizing  man- 
ners he  obtains  both   knowledge  and  style,   and  can  and   does 


An  "Epic  Of  the  Wheat."— Something  of  the  Whitman- 
esque  spirit  has  been  discovered  in  "The  Octopus,"  the  first  of 
a  trilogy  of  novels  of  which  the  author,  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  is  now 
preparing  the  other  two.  "  He  has, "  says  a  London  Academy 
reviewer  (September  14),  "evidently  sought  for  a  vast  natural 
subject,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  wheat."  The 
second  novel,  "The  Pit,"  will  deal  with  the  distribution  of  wheat 
from  the  "wheat-pits  "  of  Chicago  ;  the  third,  "The  Wolf,"  with 
the  relief  of  a  famine  in  an  Old- World  community.  One  of  the 
principal  characters  in  "The  Octopus"  is  a  young  poet  named 
Presley,  whose  ideas,  The  Academy  review  thinks,  were  proba- 
bly not  dissimilar  from  Mr.  Norns' s,  and  it  quotes  the  following 
passage  as  indicative  of  the  same  spirit  that  animates  Walt 
Whitman's  poetry: 

"Something  (to  his  [Presley's]  idea  not  much)  had  been  done 
to  catch  at  that  life  [of  the  West]  in  passing,  but  its  poet  had 
not  yet  arisen.  The  few  sporadic  attempts,  thus  he  told  himself, 
had  only  touched  the  keynote.  He  strove  for  the  diapason,  the 
great  song  that  should  embrace  in  itself  a  whole  epoch,  a  com- 
plete area,  the  voice  of  an  entire  people,  wherein  all  people  should 
be  included — they  and  their  legends,  their  folk-lore,  their  fight- 
ings, their  loves  and  their  lusts,  their  blunt,  grim  humor,  their 
stoicism  under  stress,  their  adventures,  their  treasures  found  in 
a  day  and  gambled  in  a  night,  their  direct,  crude  speech,  their 
generosity  and  cruelty,  their  heroism  and  bestiality,  their  relig- 
ion and  profanity,  their  self-sacrifice  and  obscenity — a  true  and 
fearless  setting  forth  of  a  passing  phase  of  history,  uncompro- 
mising, sincere;  each  group  in  its  proper  environment;  the  val- 
ley, the  plain,  and  the  mountain  ;  the  ranch,  the  range,  and  the 
mine — all  this,  all  the  traits  and  types  of  every  community  from 
the  Dakotas  to  the  Mexicos,  from  Winnipeg  to  Guadalupe,  gath- 
ered together,  swept  together,  welded  and  riven  together  in  one 
single,  mighty  song,  the  Song  of  the  West.  That  was  what  he 
dreamed,  while  things  without  names — thoughts  for  which  no 
man  had  yet  invented  words,  terrible  formless  shapes,  vague  fig- 
ures, colossal,  monstrous,  distorted — whirled  at  a  gallop  through 
his  imagination." 

The  Academy  says  "The  Octopus"  is  an  exciting  novel,  with 
thrilling  incident  in  plenty,  but  that  this  is  one  of  the  lesser 
merits  of  the  book.  That  which  Mr.  Norris  has  done  of  most  mo- 
ment, it  thinks,  is  to  produce  on  a  vast  scale  a  really  remarkable 
study  of  national  manners. 


NOTES. 

AN  admiring  biographer  of  Marie  Corelli  writes  :  "Milton,  as  we  know,  es- 
sayed to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men  by  a  great  epic.  It  was  by  'a  plain 
history  of  strange  occurrences  happening  to  oneself  that  Miss  Corelli 
sought  to  prove  the  actual  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  being,  and  to  clear 
up  all  knotty  points  on  the  subject  of  the  creation." 

Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  of  Pittsburg,  has  just  returned  from  Russia, 
where  he  made  a  study  of  the  language,  church,  conditions  of  the  people, 
and  the  genius  of  the  Russian  Government.  He  denies  the  report  that 
Tolstoy's  works  are  suppressed,  and  states  that  he  saw  them  for  sale  in 
Russia  at  public  bookstalls  in  Moscow,  Minsk,  Warsaw,  and  other  cities. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Sketch  gives  the  following  history  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Zola  and  his  publishers.  In  1862  Zola  entered  the  publishing 
house  of  Hachette,  where  he  was  head  of  the  publishing  department.  He 
received  a  hundred  francs  a  month  there,  and  later  this  was  raised  to  two 
hundred.  He  left  in  1866  to  take  up  the  literary  columns  in  the  tugaro. 
Several  years  later  he  made  a  curious  bargain  with  Lacroix — not  Charpen- 
tier,  as  has  been  usually  stated.  He  was  to  write  a  novel  every  six 
months,  which  Lacroix  was  to  publish,  and  to  advance  to  the  author  three 
thousand  francs,  making  six  thousand  francs  a  year.  But,  as  the  publisher 
could  hardly  hope  to  make  such  a  profit  on  these  two  books,  Zola  was  to 
make  it  up  by  giving  him  a  lien  on  the  profits  of  his  other  works  written 
for  newspapers.  He  was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  serial  publication 
of  his  works,  and  in  this  manner  pay  back  Lacroix.  When  Lacroix  failed, 
Zola  owed  him  several  thousand  francs.  Charpentier  offered  to  take 
Lacroix's  bargain  off  his  hands,  and  Lacroix  sold  his  connection  with  Zola 
to  the  new  publisher,-who  soon  began  to  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  As 
soon  as  Zola's  books  began  to  sell  largely,  the  old  agreement  was  cancelled 
and  a  royalty  paid  on  all  copies  sold  from  the  date  when  Charpentier  first 
began  to  publish  Zola's  works. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


MEDICAL     SCIENCE     AND     THE     PRESIDENT'S 

DEATH. 

THE  medical  journals  are  now  beginning  to  have  their  "say  " 
in  the  President's  case.  They  do  not  by  any  means  agree 
except  in  acknowledging  that  the  wound  was  necessarily  fatal. 
Whether  the  attending  physicians  ought  to  have  known  this  and 
whether  they  adopted  the  best  method  of  treatment  are  different 
questions.  The  Medical  Record,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  criticizes  the  President's  physicians 
sharply.     He  says : 

"Taken  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  extremely  optimistic  views  of  some  of  the  consultants,  the 
discovery  of  certain  of  the  lesions  named  is  both  a  surprise  and 
a  disappointment.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  such  an  evident  fail- 
ure in  diagnosis  should  have  been  so  conspicuously  demonstrated 
to  the  general  public.  It  has  proved,  in  fact,  the  lost  opportu- 
nity for  an  entirely  contrary  exhibition  of  judgment,  skill,  and 
tact. 

"The  operation  of  suturing  the  stomach  wounds  was  timely, 
proper,  and,  so  far  as  it  went,  brilliant.  Medical  men  the  world 
over  were  proud  to  hear  that  it  had  been  done  so  promptly  and 
so  well  upon  a  person  of  such  importance. 

"But  now,  in  the  light  of  the  autopsy,  we  know  that  the  oper- 
ation, carefully  conducted  as  it  was,  was  necessarily  an  incom- 
plete one.  This  is  speaking  of  the  procedure  from  a  strictly  sur- 
gical standpoint,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  doom  of  the  patient 
in  any  event.  Time  was  precious,  and  prolonged  search  for  the 
ball  was  impossible,  consequently  the  condition  and  course  of 
the  wound  beyond  the  stomach  could  not  be  positively  ascertained 
at  the  time.  The  surgeons  satisfied  themselves,  therefore,  that 
it  was  safe  to  leave  this  terminal  wound  to  itself  and  close  up  the 
abdomen.  They  used  their  best  judgment  under  trying  condi- 
tions ,  but  unfortunately  that  judgment  was  in  error. 

"Then  came  the  bulletins  and  interviews  so  eagerly  read  by  an 
anxious  nation.  It  was  stated  at  first  that  the  stomach  wounds 
were  the  only  causes  for  anxiety,  that  the  ball  having  lodged  in 
the  muscles  of  the  back  would  become  safely  encysted,  and  that 
septic  peritonitis  from  possible  leakage  of  the  stomach  contents 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  feared.  When  the  latter  danger  was 
over,  there  came  the  surprising  intelligence  that  the  patient 
would  certainly  recover.  This  in  the  face  of  a  continued  high 
temperature  and  rapid  pulse  !  Then  it  was  announced  that  all 
the  wounds  had  healed  perfectly,  and  the  only  real  danger  was 
centered  in  a  weak  heart.  Hardly  had  this  bulletin  been  issued 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  external  wound  was  found  to  be 
infected,  necessitating  the  removal  of  some  stitches.  Still  it  was 
said  that  the  distinguished  patient  was  doing  excellently  well — 
in  fact,  even  better  than  before.  Next  was  the  report  of  an  at- 
tack of  indigestion,  claimed  to  be  due  to  food  given  too  soon,  and 
last  of  all  and  without  warning  came  the  appalling  accounts  of 
his  rapid  collapse  and  surprisingly  quick  death. 

"  Worst  of  all,  however,  were  the  actual  facts  of  the  autopsy 
that  seemed  to  -prove  to  the  public  that  the  doctors  had  been 
wrong  in  their  conception  of  the  case  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Sadly  enough,  not  one  of  the  principal  lesions  gave  any 
evidence  of  its  existence  during  life.  The  good  condition  of  the 
wound  behind  the  stomach,  of  which  all  the  surgeons  were  so 
pronouncedly  confident,  was  an  illusion  and  a  snare.  Instead 
of  the  terminal  track  of  the  bullet  being  healed  and  the  ball  en- 
cysted, it  was  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  gangrenous  throughout. 
Thus  a  most  startling  error  of  diagnosis  was  flauntingly  accen- 
tuated by  an  indignant  and  astonished  press." 

A  much  more  moderate  criticism  is  that  of  the  New  York  Med- 
icaltJournal,  which,  while  holding  that  the  physicians  committed 
an  error,  considers  it  a  pardonable  one.     Says  the  writer  : 

"It  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  was  no  technical  fault  in  the 
operation,  and  that  it  may  be  said  with  equal  positiveness  that  it 
would  have  verged  on  madness  to  prolong  the  search  for  the  bul- 
let after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  it  had  not  inflicted  any  very 


grave  injury  beyond  that  of  the  stomach — ascertained  that  is  to 
say,  within  the  limitations  of  warrantable  efforts.  The  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  a  major  operation,  especially  one  dealing 
with  the  abdominal  organs,  is  of  vast  importance  as  affecting  the 
patient's  chances  of  recovery  ;  other  things  being  equal,  a  short 
operation  promises  much  better  results  than  a  prolonged  one,  for 
every  minute  of  exposure  of  the  viscera  to  the  air  and  of  their 
subjection  to  manipulation  detracts  from  the  probability  of  the 
patient's  ultimate  recovery. 

"The  operation  having  been  finished  without  seriously  taxing 
the  distinguished  patient's  vital  powers,  there  followed  at  least 
five  days  of  freedom  from  serious  symptoms.  This  we  say  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration seemed  ominous,  for  the  high  rate  might  have  been  due 
to  any  one  of  a  number  of  conditions  not  in  themselves  of  grave 
import.  The  hopeful  view  was  taken,  and  quite  naturally,  that 
it  could  be  so  explained.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and  to  say  that  in  this  respect  the  surgeons  were  in  error;  err 
they  certainly  did,  as  the  result  shows,  but  to  err  in  such  a  way 
argues  no  incapacity  or  avoidable  lack  of  judgment — it  simply, 
we  repeat,  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  medical  man  is  not  a  per- 
fect being." 

That  everything  possible  was  done  to  save  the  President's  life, 
and  that  his  physicians  are  in  no  wise  to  blame,  is  the  opinion  of 
The  Medical  News,  which  holds  the  President's  "constitutional 
lack  of  vitality  "  responsible  for  the  fatal  issue.     It  says  : 

"It  is  clear  that  no  human  skill  could  have  saved  the  Presi- 
dent's life  and  that  everything  that  modern  scientific  medicine 
could  possibly  suggest  was  done  for  him.  The  surgeons  have 
been  all  too  freely  blamed  for  their  optimistic  bulletins.  Their 
wishes  may  have  obscured  their  better  judgments.  It  is  always 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  At  noon  on  Tuesday,  September 
9,  the  President's  pulse  was  104  and  his  temperature  below  100* 
F.  This  certainly  presented  a  most  encouraging  condition  of 
affairs  after  the  shock  to  which  the  patient  had  been  subjected. 
There  was  every  reason  to  think  that  danger  from  infection  was 
past.  The  fatal  issue  emphasizes  the  necessity  that  always  ex- 
ists for  most  careful  prognosis  whenever  patients  are  much  ad- 
vanced beyond  middle  life.  The  present  case,  however,  con- 
tained elements  so  entirely  unusual  that  no  human  foresight  or 
even  the  greatest  possible  caution  could  have  prevented  the  sad 
disappointment  that  ensued." 

This  paper  particularly  examines  the  theory  that  the  bullet 
was  poisoned,  and  dismisses  it  as  untenable.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  President  died  because  he  could  not  carry  on  the  proc- 
esses of  repair,  and  because  the  effort  to  do  so  was  more  than  the 
vitality  of  the  tissues  involved  could  support.  This,  of  course, 
excluded  the  possible  presence  of  poison  brought  by  the  bullet  or 
of  destructive  action  by  the  pancreatic  juices.  If  either  of  those 
was  a  factor,  it  needs  only  to  substitute  it  in  the  statement  for 
the  assumed  defective  vitality  of  the  patient.  Whatever  cause 
acted,  it  was  unrecognizable  at  the  operation  and  uncontrollable 
then  or  subsequently." 


The  Balloon  as  an  Aid  to  Exploration.— The  recent 
success  of  M.  Santos  Dumont  in  aerial  navigation  recalls  to  the 
editor  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  the  argument  of 
the  famous  American  aeronaut  Wise  in  favor  of  the  use  of  bal- 
loons in  exploration.  "If,  for  instance."  writes  Mr.  Wise,  in  "A 
System  of  Aeronautics,"  1S50,  "we  take  a  balloon  of  limited  size, 
about  18  feet  in  diameter  each  way,  it  will,  when  inflated  with  hy- 
drogen gas,  be  capable  of  raising  160  pounds,  independent  ot  its 
own  weight.  Now.  if  this  be  so  fastened  to  man's  body  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  his  arms  and  legs,  he  may  then 
ballast  himself  so  as  to  be  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  balloon,  which  will  be  nearly  in  equilibrio.  .  .  .  He 
may  then  bound  against  the  earth  with  his  feet  so  as  to  make  at 
least  a  hundred  yards  at  each  bound. 

"This  the  writer  has  often  done,  in  the  direction  of  a  gentle 
wind,  with  the  aid  of  his  feet  alone,  after  his  balloon  had  de- 
scended to  the  earth  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  traversed  a  pine 
forest  of  several  miles  in  extent,  by  bounding  against  the  tops 
of  the  trees.     Such  a  contrivance  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
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to  exploring  expeditions.  Landings  to  otherwise  inaccessible 
mountains  ;  escapes  from  surrounding  icebergs  ;  explorations  of 
volcanic  craters  ;  traversing  vast  swamps  and  morasses  ;  walk- 
ing over  lakes  and  seas  ;  bounding  over  isthmuses,  straits,  and 
promontories,  or  exploring  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  Chimbo- 
razo,  could  thus  all  be  easily  accomplished. " 


PEARY'S   CIRCUIT   OF   GREENLAND. 

IN  Lieutenant  Peary's  sledge  journey  of  the  spring  of  1900,  as 
described  in  the  letters  recently  brought  from  him  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  indefatigable  explorer  greatly  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  Arctic  geography.  We  are  now  enabled,  it  ap- 
pears, to  draw  a  nearly  complete  map  of  the  Greenland  coast, 


Reduced  from  "Northward.''        Conrtesy  of  Frederick  A.  Stores  Company,  New  York. 
LIEUT.    R,    I.    PEARY. 

showing  it  clearly  as  an  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  in- 
significant stretch.  The  results  of  this  work  are  geographically 
very  important,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  (September  18). 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  that  paper: 

"  Mr.  Peary's  sledge  journey  in  the  spring  of  last  year  resulted 
in  another  most  conspicuous  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Arctic 
geography.  Greenland  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  With 
the  neighboring  islands  that  geographically  pertain  to  it,  this 
Greenland  land  mass  comprises  probably  nearly  half  of  the  total 
area  of  all  the  Arctic  islands.  No  more  important  contribution 
could  be  made  to  Arctic  geography  than  to  fix  the  limits  of  this 
enormous  territory,  and  this  is  the  work  that  Peary  has  done. 
He  has  surveyed  the  northern  edge  of  the  Greenland  archipelago, 
and  it  may  now  be  mapped  with  approximate  accuracy.  The 
coasts  of  Greenland,  extending  for  some  thousands  of  miles,  have 
now  been  outlined  except  the  comparatively  short  stretch  be- 
tween Independence  Bay,  discovered  by  Peary  nine' years  ago, 
and  Cape  Bismarck,  on  the  east  coast.  The  enormous  task  of 
determining  the  shape  and  extent  of  Greenland,  in  progress  since 
the  Norsemen  discovered  the  island  nearly  one  thousand  years 
ago,  is  completed. 

"Peary's  contributions  to  this  work  have  included  the  survey 
of  a  part  of  the  unknown  coast  of  Melville  Bay  on  the  west  coast, 
the  determination  of  the  extreme  northwest  coast  and  of  the  en- 


tire north  and  northeast  coasts  as  far  south  as  Independence 
Bay,  and  the  rectification  of  earlier  surveys,  making  important 
.  changes  in  our  mapping  of  the  long,  narrow  channel  leading 
through  Smith  Sound  to  the  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  washing  the 
northern  shores  of  Greenland.  In  addition  to  his  coast  work,  he 
has  traveled  2,400  miles  on  the  inland  ice-cap,  defining  its  north- 
ern termination,  and  has  twice  crossed  Grinnell  Land,  extending 
farther  south  the  mapping  of  its  western  shores.  Two  explorers 
have  attained  a  higher  latitude  in  the  landless  eastern  part  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  but  whether  or  not  Peary  succeeds  next  year  in 
equaling  or  surpassing  the  approach  to  the  pole  made  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  he  will  always  be  known  as  the  pioneer  who 
has  made  far  larger  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extreme 
northern  lands  and  of  the  most  northern  inhabitants  of  the  world 

than  any  other  explorer. 

"Peary's  plan  for  pushing  north  toward  the  pole  next  spring 
eliminates  the  route  followed  by  Beaumont  and  Lockwood  across 
Robeson  Channel  and  up  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  his  dis- 
coveries last  year  proved  that  he  could  travel  along  a  shore  line 
to  the  north  only  a  few  miles  farther  than  the  point  Lockwood 
attained.  If  the  ice  conditions  are  practicable  he  will  therefore 
strike  directly  northward  over  the  sea  from  the  west  side  of 
Robeson  Channel.  If  the  sea  happens  to  be  open  or  is  choked 
with  drifting  floebergs,  as  may  possibly  be  the  case,  his  plans- 
may  be  defeated,  but  no  explorer  can  do  more  than  he  to  sur- 
mount great  difficulties.  With  reasonably  good  fortune  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  Peary  will  make  another  splendid  record  in  his- 
next  and  probably  his  last  Arctic  campaign." 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

'"P'HE  accompanying  diagram,    which  illustrates   graphically 
-1       the  composition  of  the  ordinary  potato,  has  been  prepared 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  appears  in 
one  of  its  recent  publica- 
tions.    We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing description  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record 
(September  13)  : 

"The popularity  of  the 
potato  as  a  foodstuff  is 
well  founded,  and  is  due 
to  its  prolific  yield,  su- 
perior keeping  qualities, 
ease  of  propagation,  and 
agreeable  flavor.  It  was 
introduced  into  this 
country  at  the  time  of 
Raleigh's  voyages  to 
Virginia,  and  has  stead- 
ily increased  in  popu- 
larity ever  since. 

"Every  school  child  is 
aware  that  potatoes  are 
classed  as  starch  foods, 
and  that  their  bulk  is 
made  up  largely  of  wa- 
ter. ...  It  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  starch 
content  that  potatoes  are 
eaten,  and  while  they 
are  apparently  not  economical  foods,  owing  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  water  which  they  contain,  this  is  not  actually  the 
case.  In  other  foods,  as  for  instance,  rice,  there  is  four  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  potatoes,  but  then 
water  or  milk  is  added  to  the  rice  in  preparing  it  for  the  table,  so 
that  when  ready  to  be  eaten  it  very  much  resembles  potatoes  in 
the  assimilable  proportion,  bulk  for  bulk.  Equal  weights  of  the 
two  foods  do  not  cost  as  much  in  each  case. 

"Being  chiefly  starch,  the  potato  is  valuable  as  a  source  of 
muscular  energy  and  does  not  serve  to  build  or  repair  the  body 
tissue,  except  in  a  very  small  degree.  This  explains  why  pota- 
toes are  generally  served  with  foods  rich  in  tissue-making  prop- 
erties, such  as  meats,  and  why  it   is  that  large  numbers  of  the 


COMPOSITION    OF  THE    POTATO. 

A.  Fat  ;  B,  crude  fiber  and  other  carbohy- 
drates, exclusive  of  starch  ;  C",  protein  ;  /?, 
ash. 
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country  population  of  Ireland  and  Germany  are  so  poorly  nour- 
ished.    Potatoes  alone  are  a  very  one-sided  diet. 

"The  accompanying  table  shows  at  a  glance  how  the  potato  is 
proportioned  as  regards  its  food  value : 

Water 78.3  per  cent. 

Starch,  or  energy-producing  material 18.4 

Nitrogens,  or  tissue-producing  material 2.2        " 

Fats 01      " 

Mineral  matter,  chiefly  potash  salts 1.00      " 

"It  is  often  asserted  that  the  potato  is  unwholesome,  but  there 
is  no  scientific  basis  for  it.  Eaten  alone  potatoes,  of  course, 
would  form  a  very  badly  balanced  diet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its 
universal  popularity  and  consumption  are  evident  from  the  sta- 
tistics above  quoted,  that  it  forms  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  total  food  of  the  people  of  this  country,  furnishing  about  four 
per  cent,  of  the  total  proteins,  or  nitrogenous  foods,  and  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  carbohydrates  or  starches. 

"A  word  of  warning.  Potatoes  that  have  been  stored  for  a 
long  time  and  which  have  begun  to  sprout,  should  not  be  eaten, 
as  they  are  apt  to  contain  an  undue  amount  of  solanin,  or  poison- 
ous substance.  Numerous  cases  of  poisoning  are  on  record  re- 
sulting from  this  cause." 


FACTS    ABOUT    AMERICAN 
CHILDREN. 


SCHOOL 


DR.  ARTHUR  McDONALD,  of  Washington,  whose  studies 
of  school  children  during  recent  years  have  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  and  evoked  not  a  little  hostile  criticism,  as  readers 
of  these  columns  will  remember,  describes  some  of  his  results  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  Study  of  Children,"  in  Everybody' s 
Magazine.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  are  conclusions  drawn  from 
a  statistical  study  of  twenty  thousand  school  children  in  Wash- 
ing ton.  The  citizens  of  that  place,  he  reminds  us,  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  conclusions  may  have  more  gen- 
eral application  to  America  as  a  whole.     Dr.  McDonald  says: 

"All  boys  and  girls  show  the  same  percentage  of  brightness, 
but  the  girls  have  five  per  cent,  less  dulness,  and  so  in  general 
may  be  said  to  be  a  little  brighter  than  the  boys.  But  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  girls  reach  maturity  sooner  than  boys. 

"Children  (boys  and  girls)  of  American  parentage  are  brighter 
than  both  children  of  foreign  parentage  and  children  of  foreign 
and  American  parentage.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  a  mixture 
of  nationalities  is  not  always  advantageous  in  its  effect  upon  the 
offspring. 

"Children  of  the  non-laboring  (professional  and  mercantile) 
classes  are  superior  to  those  of  the  laboring  classes,  indicating 
that  the  advantages  of  good  social  conditions  are  favorable  to 
mental  brightness. 

"Boys  of  non-laboring  classes  show  a  much  higher  per  cent,  of 
sickliness  and  nervousness  than  boys  of  the  laboring  classes, 
indicating  that  easier  social  surroundings  are  not  always  con- 
ducive to  health. 

"While  most  all  children,  boys  especially,  are  lazy  at  times, 
there  are  nevertheless  a  number  of  children  who  seem  to  be 
chronically  lazy.  .  .  .  The  dull  boys  have  the  highest  per  cent, 
of  laziness  (2.97).  It  maybe  true  also  that  their  indolence  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  dulness.  Comparing  all  boys  and  girls,  the 
boys  (1.33)  will  be  seen  to  be  much  more  lazy  than  the  girls 
(0.22). 

"While  of  course  there  is  no  standard  of  laziness,  yet  there  are 
certain  children  whose  excessive  laziness  is  apparent  to  every 
teacher ;  this  also  is  true  in  regard  to  unruly  children.  As  we 
might  expect,  the  boys  (5.47)  are  very  much  more  unruly  than  the 
girls  (0.25). 

"Without  drawing  further  conclusions,  it  is  evident  that  boys 
in  general  show  a  much  higher  per  cent,  of  defects  than  girls. 
Many  reasons  might  be  given,  but  it  may  be  said  that  boys  are 
exposed  to  more  danger  from  accident  and  to  more  temptations 
than  girls.  This  parallelism  seems  to  appear  in  other  forms; 
thus  in  prison  and  reformatories  there  are  four  or  five  of  the  male 
sex  to  one  of  the  female  sex.  But  it  would  seem  that  when  there 
are  defects  in  the  female  they  are  more  significant  and  serious 
than  in  the  male. 

"A  general  conclusion  as  to  all  children  with  abnormalities  is, 
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that  they  are  inferior  not  only  in  mental  ability,  but  in  weight, 
height,  and  circumference  of  head  to  children  in  general." 

Some  of  Dr.  McDonald's  most  interesting  experiments  were 
made  with  an  instrument  devised  by  him  to  test  sensibility  to 
pain,  and  called  the  "temporal  algometer  "  *  because  intended  to 
be  used  by  pressure  on  the  temple.  Some  of  the  severest  criti- 
cisms of  the  writer's  work  have  resulted  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  way  in  which  this  instrument  is  used. 
It  measures  on  a  sliding  scale,  by  means  of 
a  pointer  connected  with  a  spring,  the  amount 
of  pressure,  exerted,  and  this  pressure  ceases 
the  moment  the  sensation  begins  to  be  in  the 
least  disagreeable,  the  object  being  to  fix  the 
beginning  of  pain,  not  the  end  of  endurance. 
Says  Dr.  McDonald : 

"This  instrument  measures  approximately 
three  things  combined  ;  the  nerve,  the  feel- 
ing of  pain,  and  the  idea  of  pain.  In  our  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  it  would  be  premature 
to  say  which  of  these  three  elements  enters 
most  into  the  measurement. 

"A  common  mistake  is  to  think  that  the 
amount  of  pressure  one  can  endure  is  desired, 
and,  owing  to  this  misconception,  objection 
has  been  made  to  using  the  instrument  on 
children.  But  just  the  opposite  is  desired  ; 
when  the  pressure  feels  the  least  disagreea- 
ble or  uncomfortable,  the  subject  is  to  say  so 
at  once.  In  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
the  writer  has  heard  no  child  complain  of  be- 
ing hurt ;  many  desire  to  try  again,  to  decide 
more  exactly.  Instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment for  causing  pain,  it  may  teach  us  more 
about  the  nature  of  pain  and  thereby  help  us 
to  prevent  or  lessen  pain. 

"The  following  conclusions  are  the  result 
of  experiments  on  different  classes  of  child- 
ren : 

"Sensibility  to  pain  decreases  with  age. 

"Girls  in  private  schools,  who  are  general- 
ly of  wealthier  parents,  are  much  more  sen- 
sitive to  pain  than  girls  in  the  public  schools. 
It  would  appear  that  refinements  and  luxu- 
ries tend  to  increase  sensitiveness  to  pain. 
The  hardihood  which  the  great  majority  must 
experience  seems  advantageous.  The  effect 
of  hardihood  is  further  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  the  non-laboring  classes  are 
more  sensitive  to  pain  than  those  of  the  lab- 
oring classes.  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
sary relation  between  mental  brightness  and 
sensibility  to  pain. 

"Girls  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  boys 
at  all  ages.  This  agrees  with  some  previous 
experiments  showing  that  women  are  more 
sensitive  than  men  ;  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily refer  to  endurance  of  pain." 

There  seem  to  be  few  subjects  connected 
with  children  that  have  not  been  inquired  into  statistically  by 
Dr.  McDonald.     Here  are  a  few  facts  on  childish  ignorance : 

"The  ignorance  of  children  is  illustrated  in  another  investiga- 
tion where  most  of  them  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven. 
Fourteen  percent,  did  not  know  their  ages.  The  boys  were  more 
ignorant  than  the  girls  as  to  common  things  right  about  them, 
where  knowledge  is  assumed.  Throe-fourths  of  the  children 
thought  the  world  a  plane,  and  many  described  it  as  round  like 
a  dollar.  Wrong  things  were  specified  much  more  rapidly  and 
by  more  children  than  right  things,  and  there  was  much  more 
variety  of  wrong  things.  This  suggests  a  theory  of  certain 
criminologists  that  children  learn  evil  much  faster  than  good. 
Boys  say  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  fight,  kick,  break  windows,  and 
get  drunk,  while  girls  are  more  liable  to  think  it  is  wrong  not  to 

*  Pain-meter,  from  Greek  algeo,  to  suffer. 


A  TEMPORAL  ALGO- 
METER. AN  INSTRU- 
MENT DESIGNED  BY 
DR.  MCDONALD  TO 
TEST  THE  SENSE  OF 
PAIN. 

B  F,  Brass  cylinder 
with  steel  rod  C 
running  through 
one  end  ;  E,  marker 
showing  compres- 
sion (on  scale  A)  of 
spring  attached  to 
rod  C.  D,  disk  to  be 
pressed  against  the 
temple. 
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comb  the  hair,  to  get  butter  on  one's  dress,  climb  trees,  and  un- 
fold the  hands. 

"The  city  children  know  a  little  about  many  things,  and  so  are 
liable  to  be  more  superficial  than  the  country  children,  yet  the 
city  children  know  more  about  human  nature." 

Dr.  McDonald  notes  that  the  investigation  of  facts  of  this  kind, 
which  are  brought  out  by  mere  questioning  instead  of  by  physical 
measurement,  constitutes  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  child- 
study,  or  "paidology, "  as  some  have  called  it.  Measurements  of 
height,  sensitiveness,  etc.,  are  not  usually  included  in  such  study. 
Here  in  conclusion  is  what  Dr.  McDonald  has  to  say  of  moral 
education : 

* 

"No  kind  of  education  can  be  more  important  than  moral. 
However  well  the  pupil's  mind  may  be  trained,  and  however 
brilliant  he  may  be,  it  is  of  little  avail  if  there  are  no  good  moral 
habits  instilled  into  him  ;  for  otherwise  he  might  live  only  to  be- 
come a  criminal. 

"This  question  was  asked  of  a  large  number  of  persons  :  What 
punishments  or  rewards  have  you  ever  had  that  did  you  good  or 
harm? 

"The  majority  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  punishment.  The 
boys  thought  the  effects  of  a  good  plain  talk  were  salutary,  and 
none  had  a  complaint  to  make  against  a  good  'dressing-down.' 
Many  were  grateful  for  having  had  punishment  in  due  season. 
There  is  a  time  in  many  a  boy's  life  when  he  thinks  he  is  lord  of 
everything,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  good  whipping  is  often  the 
best  way  to  cure  this  defect.  Tenderness  is  excellent  for  most 
children,  but  there  are  certain  natures  on  which  it  is  wasted,  be- 
cause they  simply  abuse  it. 

"Conscience  does  not  seem  to  be  very  powerful  in  children  be- 
fore the  age  of  nine.  Preaching,  or  advice  unsought  for  does 
not  seem  to  do  much  good,  while  suggestion  does.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence of  companions,  it  was  greatest  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen.     This  influence  is  next  to  that  of  home. 

"The  influence  of  parents  almost  all  described  as  of  a  pleasant 
and  helpful  nature.  The  difference  in  moral  influence  due  to  sex 
of  parent,  that  is  so  often  dwelt  upon,  docs  not  show  itself. 
Nearly  all  the  things  to  make"  a  noble  character  arc  found  in  both 
father  and  mother.  Moral  training  not  only  consists  in  moral 
habits,  but  in  the  development  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  religious  sentiments  inculcated  early  in 
the  child's  life.  As  the  parents  have  the  heart  and  sympathy  of 
the  child  they  can  make  it  almost  what  they  will.  If  they  gave 
as  much  time  and  patience  to  the  nurture  of  their  children  as  they 
do  to  society,  business,  amusement,  and  pets,  much  of  the  evil 
and  crime  in  the  world  might  cease.  Unless  children  are  brought 
up  and  trained  well,  and  those  provided  for  who  have  no  proper 
home,  there  is  little  probability  of  making  the  world  better.  We 
must  place  the  knife  and  fork  in  the  child's  hand,  if  we  wish  them 
properly  held.  So  morality,  like  etiquette,  must  be  taught 
through  repeated  acts,  that  become  a  habit.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  important  to  the  individual,  family,  and  country 
than  the  moral  education  of  children." 


The  Raw-Food  Fad.— The  eaters  of  raw  food  are  feebly 
encouraged  by  the  editor  of  Good  Health  (August) ,  who  remarks 
that  whatever  may  be  said  of  uncooked  food  it  is  certainly  pref- 
erable to  food  badly  cooked.  He  says  :  "Just  now  the  raw-food 
diet  threatens  to  become  a  fad.  Certainly  many  people  are  ex- 
perimenting with  this  new  dietetic  idea.  Fortunately  it  is  not  a 
very  dangerous  one.  On  the  whole,  much  more  mischief  is  done 
by  bad  cookery  than  could  ever  possibly  result  from  the  use  of 
raw  food,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  average  man  or  woman  to  adopt  an  absolutely  raw  diet, 
and  eat  everything  which  he  could  possibly  cat  or  relish,  in  a 
perfectly  raw  state  than  to  swallow  into  his  stomach  the  horrible 
messes  which  are  concocted  by  the  average  cook.  If  the  writer 
had  to  take  his  chances  between  raw  food  and  the  food  found 
upon  the  average  table,  he  would  certainly  dine  with  nature 
every  time.  Raw  potatoes  would  be  far  less  likely  to  do  mischief 
in  the  alimentary  canal  than  fried  potatoes,  Saratoga  chips,  or 
even  ordinary  baked  potatoes  well  buttered  while  hot.  Raw 
beefsteak,  dripping  and  quivering,  from  the  side  of  a  freshly 
slaughtered  animal,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  digestible  of  all 
known  foods,  altho  certainly  not  the  most  esthetic  or  appetizing; 


while  the  same  steak,  dried  and  fried  on  the  griddle  along  with 
burnt  butter  and  salt,  is  only  a  little  more  digestible  than  a  bit 
of  sole-leather.  Raw  wheat  would  certainly  digest  after  a  lengthy 
peregrination,  but  the  same  wheat  made  into  doughnuts,  griddle- 
cakes,  pie  crust,  or  noodles,  might  tarry  for  a  lengthy  period  in 
some  nook  along  the  digestive  highway  without  undergoing  that 
transmutation  by  which  harmless  food-stuffs  are  converted  into 
live  blood  and  vitalized  tissues.  It  is  safer  on  the  whole  for  man 
to  take  his  food  as  he  finds  it  in  its  natural  state,  than  to  take  it 
as  he  finds  it  on  the  table  of  the  average  boarding-house  or  hotel. 
In  other  words,  it  is  far  safer  for  man  to  receive  his  food  straight 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  than  from  the  hands  of  a  French 
cook.  The  raw- food  idea  is  not  to  be  hastily  condemned  nor  too 
much  discouraged.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  a  multitude  of  people 
to  the  evils  of  our  present  ways  in  diet,  and  certainly  will  serve 
a  purpose  in  pointing  toward  the  natural  way  in  diet,  from  which 
the  civilized  portion  of  the  race  has  wandered  so  far  astray.  Our 
natural-food  friends  only  need  to  drop  off  a  few  coarse  and  com- 
paratively innutritions  as  well  as  unpalatable  food-stuffs  to  find 
themselves  in  the  perfect  way  in  diet  which  was  marked  out  for 
man  in  the  beginning,  and  in  which  our  nearest  relatives,  the 
gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orang-outang,  are  still  walking. " 


FRUIT   FOR  THE  THIRSTY. 

HE  who  is  unduly  thirsty  may  quench  his  thirst,  without 
danger  of  over-indulgence,  by  eating  ripe  fruit.  This 
course  is  advocated  in  The  Lancet  (London,  August  24).  Fruits, 
says  the  writer,  have  practically  no  nutritive  value,  nd  their 
chief  use  in  diet  is  for  the  administration  of  water  m  an  appe- 
tizing form.     To  quote  from  the  article  : 

"The  amount  of  water  in  fruit  is  considerable.  In  watermelons 
it  is  no  less  than  95  per  cent.,  in  grapes  80  per  cent.,  in  oranges 
86  percent.,  in  lemons  go  per  cent.,  in  peaches  88  per  cent.,  in 
apples  82  per  cent.,  in  pears  84  per  cent.,  in  plums  80  per  cent., 
in  nectarines  83  per  cent.,  and  in  strawberries  90  per  cent.,  not  a 
fruit  in  the  whole  category  containing  less  than  80  per  cent.  The 
irresistible  conclusion,  considering  these  facts,  is  that  fruit  plays 
an  important  role  in  diet  as  a  thirst-quencher.  Certainly  wdien 
fruits  are  freely  represented  in  the  diet  less  fluid  requires  to  be 
consumed,  and  fruits  would  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  subtle, 
inimitable  flavor  which  is  ample  inducement  to  imbibe  fluid  in 
this  most  wholesome  form.  The  question  so  prominent  in  people's 
thoughts  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year  as  to  what  to  drink  might, 
therefore,  on  sound  physiological  reasoning,  be  answered,  eat 
sound,  ripe,  juicy  fruit.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  fruit  enters  into 
the  diet  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  diminished.  Thus 
it  is  most  satisfactory  to  observe  people  taking  a  good  juicy  slice 
of  melon  as  preparatory  to  a  meal  instead  of  sherry  and  bitters 
or  a 'cocktail.'  This  is  a  most  commendable  practise,  and  the 
proceeding  is,  dietetically  speaking,  perfectly  rational.  The  fla- 
vorings of  fruits,  altho  of  little  nutritive  value,  are  undoubted 
stimulants  to  the  appetite  and  aids  to  digestion.  Moreover,  the 
juice  of  fresh-cut  fruit  is  perfectly  free  from  microbes,  is  as  sterile 
as  freshly  clean  drawn  milk,  and  the  fruit  acids  tend  to  inhibit 
the  power  of  those  disease-producing  bacteria  which  flourish  in 
neutral  or  alkaline  media.  The  marked  antiscorbutic  properties 
of  fresh  fruit,  due  to  the  vegetable  acids  and  their  salts  in  the 
juice,  are  of  great  importance.  For  the  most  part  these  acids  are 
combined  with  potash,  and  hence  a  free  diet  of  fruit  preserves  a 
healthy  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood,  and  there  is  consequently 
a  reduced  tendency  to  the  depositing  of  acids  in  the  tissues. 
Peaches  and  that  delicious  and  delicately  flavored  fruit  the  nec- 
tarine contain  quite  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  the  tenderness  of  their  pulp,  makes  them  suit- 
able for  the  gouty  and  diabetic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
juice  of  sound  ripe  fruit  is  an  ideal  means  of  assuaging  the  in- 
tense thirst  of  hot  weather — cooling,  refreshing,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavor.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  the  more  a  person 
drinks  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  thirst  in  hot  weather  the  worse 
he  feels.  The  temptation  is  to  gulp  down  huge  quantities  of 
fluid,  with  the  result  that  excessive  perspiration  sets  in  and  a 
very  uncomfortable  and  unrelieved  feeling  follows.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  judicious  amount  of  sound,  ripe,  juicy  fruit, 
whilst  containing  all  the  water  necessary  to  assuage  thirst, 
would  lead  to  no  such  distress  and  would  exercise  other  healthy 
effects  on  the  bodily  functions." 
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CHANGES     IN      NEW -ENGLAND      METHODISM. 

A  NUMBER  of  Methodist  Episcopal  clergymen  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  sending  brief  letters  to  Zion' s  Herald 
(Meth.  Episc.)  in  answer  to  an  editorial  inquiry  (apropos  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  in  London),  namely,  "What 
changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  in  your  theological  views,  pur- 
poses, or  methods  in  the  last  ten  years?"  The  letters  are  indica- 
tive of  individual  experience  rather  than  of  any  general  change 
in  religious  belief;  nevertheless  they  occasionally  reach  subjects 
of  general  interest,  and  have  called  out  some  newspaper  com- 
ment. The  Springfield  Daily  Republican  (August  29)  groups 
some  of  the  letters  in  an  editorial  article  from  which  we  quote : 

"A  clergyman  of  this  city  [Springfield]  says  that  methods 
change  because  of  new  circumstances,  into  which  he  does  not 
enter.  He  says  'Some  of  the  Gospel  message  is  seldom  uttered, 
and  much  of  our  hymnology  is  unused  because  of  its  lack  of 
adaptation  to  those  present.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  workman 
or  the  tools,  but  the  material  upon  which  he  has  to  work.'  That 
is,  the  people  are  moving  away  from  the  minister — whether  in 
progression  or  in  retrogression  is  the  question.  Is  he  going  in 
the  same  way  they  are?  or  is  he  standing  still  and  they  going 
backward.  Mr.  Heath  says:  'Given  the  Sunday-evening  con- 
gregation of  years  ago,  and  a  plain,  direct  gospel  sermon  with 
a  warm  altar  service  would  be  as  effective  as  it  was  then.'  But 
plainly  there  is  no  such  congregation.  .  .  .  The  one  consen- 
taneous note  is  this,  that  in  methods  the  direction  is  to  appeal 
to  thought  more  than  to  emotion,  to  consult  more  the  individual, 
to  work  in  the  light  of  to-day.  It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  the 
old  fashion  of  Methodist  meetings  with  their  loud  appeals  to 
sensation,  their  explosive  'Amens'  and  'Bless  the  Lords,'  is 
almost  wholly  of  the  past,  and  shows  no  sign  of  renewal.  The 
Salvation  Army  in  this  respect  has  fallen  heir  to  a  heritage  which 
they  have  improved  with  many  extravagances. 

"As  for  beliefs,  or  views,  not  much  is  said  in  regard  to  the 
new  Biblical  criticism  by  analysis  and  history,  but  some  of  what 
is  said  is  worth  noting.  Res-.  Dr.  James  Mudge  says:  'I  see 
more  and  more  clearly  that  the  old  ideas  are  untenable,  and  that 
the  radical  ideas  of  some  destructive  critics  are  entirely  unrea- 
sonable. '  So  he  occupies  'a  conservative  position  as  regards  the 
latter,  and  a  progressive  position  as  regards  the  former.'  Rev. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  Boston  minister  already  quoted,  sums  up  his 
changes  of  belief  in  these  sentences : 

"'Jesus  Christ  came  to  earth  to  show  us  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.     Others  may  to  advantage  theorize  as  to  the  atonement, 
etc.     I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  years  gone.     Dissatisfaction  crowned 
my  efforts.     I  have  one  object  before  me  now — to  follow  Jesus, 
preach  Jesus,  lead  men  to  Jesus.' 

"Rev.  Charles  H.  Stackpole,  of  Melrose,  is  convicted  of 'the 
newer  and  more  rational  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures' ;  he  no  longer  holds  to'  Paul's  dogmatic  theology,  founded 
largely  on  an  untenable  view  of  Genesis'  ;  he  is  open  to  evolu- 
tion ;  no  longer  holds  any  theory  of  the  atonement,  save  that 
Christ  is  the  supreme  expression  of  God's  love;  and  'all  the 
woful  knowledge  of  the  past  .  .  .  misrepresents  the  character 
of  God  and  is  destined  to  perish  from  the  mind  of  man.'  Rev. 
George  S.  Butters,  of  Somerville,  says  : 

'"The  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  I  once 
steadfastly  held  I  have  been  obliged  to  discard,  holding  strongly 
to  the  fact  of  inspiration  with  a  satisfactory  theory.  Ten  years 
ago  I  was  strictly  Wesleyan  on  the  question  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion.  To-day  I  do  not  regard  that  theory  either  Scriptural  or 
practical. ' 

'"The  Spirit  lives  only  by  ceaseless  change  of  expression,'  de- 
clares Rev.  L.  H.  Dorchester,  of  Boston.  '  The  living  organism 
has  glided  out  of  many  old  phrases,  and  is  finding  fresher,  more 
vital,  and  hence  more  effective  expression  in  terms  of  to-day's 
thought  and  life. '  Christ  is  '  the  embodiment  of  divine  altruism, 
the  example  and  inspiration  for  all  service.'  " 

In  general,    The  Republican  concludes,  these  letters  indicate 
that  the  old  theological  groundwork  is  being  replaced  by  rational 


bases  of  practical  work  and  a  large  conception  of  the  nature  of  God. 
"And  so  is  it  in  degree  with  all  the  church,  even  in  the  old  church 
that  is  so  seldom  considered  when  one  speaks  of  the  progress  of 
religious  thought  and  the  advance  of  hope  for  the  world.  The 
Roman  Church  may  be  what  it  was  in  Old  World  countries,  but  in 
spite  of  the  remark  attributed  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as 'Americanism'  in  that  church,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  at  work  in  its  ministrations  and  utterances  here  a  spirit 
wider  than  Americanism,  but  to  which  America  gives  impulse 
and  opportunity." 


CARDINAL    VAUGHAN    ON   THE    BINDING 
POWER   OF   AN   OATH. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHANS  address,  delivered  at  Newcastle 
September  9,  before  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  dealt  with 
a  good  many  subjects  of  present  controversy.  It  was  addressed 
to  Roman  Catholics,  but  that  it  is  of  interest  to  a  much  wider 
circle  is  shown  by  the  comment  it  calls  forth  from  independent 
secular  journals.  The  speech  is  reported  in  full  by  the  London 
Tablet  (September  14),  and  in  it  the  King's  declaration  is  char- 
acterized as  next  to  worthless  as  a  guaranty  for  the  religion  of 
the  crown.     The  cardinal  says  : 

"No  engagement,  no  promise,  no  oath  is  lawful  unless  the 
thing  promised  or  sworn  to  be  just,  right,  and  true.  Herod  took 
an  oath  to  grant  any  request  made  to  him,  and  he  committed  a 
double  crime  when  he  kept  his  oath. 

"But  look  to  the  example  and  practise  of  our  own  times.  Do 
not  devout  clergymen  swear  every  day  in  good  faith  to  teach  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  find  every  day  that  conscience  and 
good  faith  compel  them  to  break  their  engagement  by  submitting 
to  the  Catholic  Church? 

"When  a  man  fully  realizes  that  by  a  promise  or  an  oath  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  something  that  is  unjust,  immoral,  un- 
true, the  engagement  ceases  to  bind.  No  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  is  needed  of  an  oath  that  does  not  bind.  The  natural  law 
itself  declares  null  and  void  any  promise  in  violation  of  the  nat- 
ural law. 

"Now  should  it  ever  happen  that  the  King  became  convinced, 
by  God's  grace,  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  that  he  abjured,  of 
what  value  would  be  the  declaration?  Absolutely  none.  No 
oath  can  stand  against  the  command  of  God  and  of  conscience. 
Is  it  not.  then,  obvious  that  the  state,  instead  of  seeking  to  fet- 
ter the  liberty  of  the  soul,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  claims 
of  God,  ought  to  seek  most  religiously  to  respect  and  guaranty 
their  perfect  freedom — even  in  the  person  of  a  king? 

"The  declaration,  therefore,  is  worthless  as  a  guaranty  to  any- 
thing in  the  future.  At  most  it  registers  the  conviction  of  the 
person  who  makes  it,  at  the  time  that  he  makes  it. 

"But  there  is  more  than  this.  Surprising  as  it  may  be,  if  you 
examine  this  precious  declaration  from  beginning  to  end,  you 
will  not  discover  in  it  a  single  line  or  word  making  the  right  of 
the  King  to  reign  dependent  upon  his  profession  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion. 

"Then  of  what  use  is  the  declaration?  Yes,  indeed,  of  what 
use?  To  be  encased  in  a  museum  of  historical  antiquities,  as  a 
choice  specimen  of  the  spent  passions  of  religious  and  political 
hatred,  belonging  to  the  age  of  that  incomparable  villain.  Mr. 
Titus  Oates." 

On  the  portion  of  the  address  which  refers  to  the  royal  decla- 
ration. The  Westminster  Gazette  (September  10)  expresses  it- 
self in  the  following  words  : 

"We  agree  with  much  of  what  Cardinal  Vaughan  said  as  to 
the  real  power  in  the  state  being  now  vested  not  in  the  sovereign, 
but  in  Parliament.  If  Roman  Catholics  want  certain  things 
made  law  they  have  to  look  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to 
King  Edward  VII.,  even  if  he  were  a  Roman  Catholic.  This 
paves  the  way  for  a  plea  to  all  Roman  Catholics  to  be  united  on 
a  policy  for  '  placing  Christian  schools  on  a  par  as  to  maintenance 
with  board  schools.'  The  educational  legislation  of  the  next 
session  "may  settle  forever  the  position  of  Christianity  in  this 
country.'     This  seems  rather  rhetorical,  but  at  the  moment  we 
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are  the  more  interested  in  the  cardinal's  dealing  with  the  King's 
declaration.  In  its  present  form  it  is  blasphemous  and  an  insult 
to  men  ;  in  any  form  it  is  worthless  as  a  guaranty : 

"'When  a  man  full}-  realizes  that  by  a  promise  or  an  oath  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  something  that  is  unjust,  immoral,  untrue,  the  engagement 
ceases  to  bind.  No  dispensation  from  the  Pope  is  needed  of  an  oath  that 
does  not  bind.  The  natural  law  itself  declares  null  and  void  any  promise 
in  violation  of  the  natural  law.  Now,  should  it  ever  happen  that  the  King 
became  convinced,  by  God's  grace,  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  that  he 
abjured,  of  what  value  would  be  the  declaration  ?  Absolutely  none.  No 
oath  can  stand  against  the  command  of  God  and  of  conscience.' 

"This  is  an  interesting  answer  to  the  question,  'When  is  an 
oath  not  an  oath?  '  but  we  are  certain  that  this  style  of  reasoning 
is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  English  people.  A  sover- 
eign who  found  his  solemn  oath  annulled  by  his  conscience  ought 
to  abdicate.  Cardinal  Vaughan  objects  to  the  amended  declara- 
tion as  a 'solemn  denunciation'  of  Roman  Catholicism.  If  he 
had  said  a  solemn  repudiation,  we  should  not  quarrel  with  his 
description  of  it,  for  that  is  precisely  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 
For  our  part,  so  far  from  it  being  an  insult  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, we  take  it  to  be  an  admission  that  the  sovereign  can  only 
conceivably  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  under 
existing  conditions  he  must  be  a  Protestant.  Provided  that  the 
language  used  is  restrained  and  not  (as  now)  offensive,  there 
does  not  seem  anything  very  dreadful  in  the  sovereign  being 
asked  to  emphasize  his  Protestantism  by  repudiating  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  anj-  case  we  are  certain,  after  the  line  taken  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  that  things  will  be  left  as  they  are — a  sorry 
ending  to  the  whole  matter." 

Characterizing  the  cardinal's  utterance  on  this  occasion  as 
"courageous,"  aDd  as  in  defiance  of  "a  prejudice  which  more 
perhaps  than  an)'  religious  dogma  keeps  English  Protestants 
from  being  in  some  political  and  other  secular  matters  perfectly 
fair  to  their  countrymen  of  the  older  opinions,"  The  Spectator 
(September  14)  says : 

"The)-  [English  Protestants')  have  an  idea,  which  they  seldom 
frankly  avow,  but  on  which  they  frequently  act,  that  Roman 
Catholicism  is  fatal  on  many  occasions  to  absolute  faithfulness, 
because,  tho  a  Catholic  squire  may  be,  and  usually  is,  just  as 
truthful  as  a  Protestant  squire,  the  church  claims  the  power  of 
releasing  its  devotees  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  the 
church  declares  to  be  immoral,  or  unjust,  or  untrue.  If  that  is 
true,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  Catholics  who  hope  for  the  conversion 
of  England  would,  one  would  think,  sedulously  keep  in  reserve  ; 
but  Cardinal  Vaughan,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  is  utterly  con- 
temptuous of  any  such  reticence.  He  denounces  the  declaration 
made  by  our  kings  when  ascending  the  throne  as  not  only  '  blas- 
phemous, '  but  entirely  useless,  because  '  no  engagement,  no 
promise,  no  oath  is  lawful  unless  the  thing  promised  or  sworn  to 
is  just  and  right  and  true.'  '  When  a  man  fully  realizes  that  by 
a  promise  or  an  oath  he  has  pledged  himself  to  something  that  is 
unjust,  immoral,  untrue,  the  engagement  ceases  to  bind.'  If  all 
acts  were  clearly  good  or  bad  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  Protes- 
tants would  probably  agree  to  that  utterance,  holding,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  promise,  however  solemn,  to  commit  a  theft  could 
not  from  the  moment  the  theft  was  perceived  be  morally  binding 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  intending  thief.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  proportion  of  all  human  action  is  subject  to  doubt  as  to 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  in  such  cases  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound,  in  theory  at  all  events,  to  consult  his  priest,  or  in  grave 
cases  the  Pope  himself,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  in 
doubt,  which  will  often  be  in  cases  where  his  wishes  or  his  inter- 
ests and  his  conscience  are  in  conflict,  the  priest  or  the  Pope  can, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  church — i.e.,  by  pronouncing 
the  promise  unjust,  immoral,  or  untrue — release  him  from  his 
obligation,  so  that  he  may  sinlessly  neglect  that  which  he  has 
promised  to  perform,  or  do  that  which  he  has  promised  to  leave 
undone.  The  whole  question  of  allegiance  to  the  English  house, 
for  example,  is  full  of  difficulties  to  a  Catholic,  for  cases  might 
easily  arise  in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  policy  of  a 
heretical  prince  would  come  into  direct  and  palpable  conflict.  Is 
the  Pope  at  liberty  in  such  a  case  to  absolve  the  English  or  Irish 
Catholic  from  his  allegiance?  Cardinal  Vaughan  seems  to  say 
he  is,  and  in  so  saying  justifies,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  precisely 
the  suspicion  which  underlies  the  statutes  that  prevent  certain 
offices  under  the  crown  from  being  granted  to  Roman  Catholics." 


Leaving  the  case  in  point— the  King's  oath — with  this  state- 
ment of  the  situation,  The  Spectator  gives  its  further  under- 
standing of  the  issue  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
upon  the  general  question  of  oaths  as  follows  : 

"Both  agree  that  if  a  man  discovers  he  has  made  a  promise  the 
keeping  of  which  involves  a  wicked  act,  he  has  a  right,  nay,  a 
duty,  to  break  it.  But  the  Protestant  puts  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  the  man  himself.  The  Roman  Catholic  allows 
an  external  arbiter — i.e.,  the  church  in  the  person  of  the  priest 
— to  determine  whether  the  promise  is  immoral,  unjust,  or  un- 
true. Thus  he  allows  a  third  person  to  interfere  in  the  contract. 
To  a  Protestant  this  seems  utterly  wrong.  To  the  Catholic  it 
seems  wise  and  right.  In  truth,  the  whole  difference  between 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  stands  apparent.  Of 
course  the  Roman  Catholic  would  aver  that  no  priest  would  ever 
declare  any  promise  immoral,  unjust,  or  untrue  which  a  man 
would  not  himself  know  and  declare  to  be  wrong  ;  but  no  Protes- 
tant, on  the  other  hand,  would  for  a  moment  agree  to  the  validity 
of  such  assurance.  He  wants  the  individual  honor-bound,  and 
not  the  promise  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  third  person. 

"  But  tho  we  feel  most  strongly  that  the  Protestant  view  of  in- 
dividual judgment  as  to  the  binding  power  of  the  promise  is  infi- 
nitely better,  both  from  the  religious  and  the  social  point  of  view, 
we  freely  confess  that  in  England,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  practise.  We  can  all,  that  is,  rely  as  abso- 
lutely and  completely  on  the  word  of  an  honorable  Roman  Cath- 
olic as  on  that  of  an  honorable  Protestant.  Happily  in  these 
matters  the  man  rises  above  the  subtleties  of  any  formal  creed, 
and  the  man  of  his  word  will  keep  his  word.  In  theory  the 
Roman  teaching  may  seem  to  endanger  the  binding  power  of  the 
promise.  In  practise  and  for  men  of  honor  we  know  that  it  does 
not." 

The  Tablet  and  other  Roman  Catholic  papers,  such  as  the 
London  Pilot  (September  14) ,  the  Washington,  D.  C. ,  New 
Century  (September  21),  the  New  York  Cat/iolic  News  (Sep- 
tember 14),  and  the  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (September 
14),  indorse  Cardinal  Vaughan's  speech,  but  do  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  that  portion  of  it  quoted  above  which  refers 
to  the  binding  nature  of  oaths  in  general. 


SOUNDING   THE   SHOFAR. 

THE  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  on  the  first  day  of  the  Jew- 
ish religious  year  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Cohen  in  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle  (September  13). 
He  says : 

"With  all  their  conservative  retention  of  relics  of  the  hoary 
past,  the  never-ceasing  development  of  their  religious  life  and 
their  adaptability  to  their  ever-changing  conditions  have  left  to 
Jews  but  one  characteristic  material  inheritance  which  remains 
unaltered  from  the  days  when  Israel  first  became  a  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  was  written  in  a 
different  alphabet,  but  the  Shofar  has  always  remained  the  same 
both  in  material  and  in  construction,  and  its  shrill  tones  still  re- 
produce the  sounds  which  we  are  told  were  heard  at  Sinai.  Per- 
haps the  reason  of  this  is  because  the  details  of  its  pattern,  alone 
among  the  appliances  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  were  never  pre- 
scribed in  all  the  rigid  definiteness  beloved  by  the  lawyers.  It 
was  enough  for  them  that  it  was  made  from  the  horn  of  a  'clean' 
animal,  of  the  kind  that  grows  separate  from  its  core,  as  with  the 
sheep,  goat,  and  antelope  families.  Nor  did  its  shape  much 
matter.  Some  Shofaroth  are  practically  straight ;  others  curl 
in  the  bold  spiral  in  which  the  horn  grew,  particularly  those  in 
use  in  Oriental  countries  where  the  Gentile  employs  such  curling 
horns.  Most,  however,  take  the  form  of  the  letter  J.  c_  .  Intri- 
cately ingenious  reasons,  symbolic  and  hermeneutic,  have  been 
put  forward  for  the  preference  given  to  this  shape.  But  more 
probably  the  early  makers  of  Shofaroth  arrived  by  experiment  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  did  the  fashioners  of  the  ancient  Roman 
cavalry  trumpet  called  a  lituus,  which  is  but  a  large  Shofar  ele- 
gantly fashioned  in  bronze.  These  discovered  that  the  crook 
shape  was  by  far  the  most  convenient  to  hold  in  a  position  calcu- 
lated to  spread  effective  waves  of  sound." 

The  manipulation  of  a  horn  destined  to  become  a  Shofar  is, 
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says  the  same  writer,  roughly  done,  and  very  often  the  instru- 
ment is  difficult  to  blow  : 

"There  exist  many  horns  which  can  not  be  easily  sounded  even 
by  the  most  skilful  executant,  save  in  certain  positions,  and  then 
only  by  lips  of  a  particular  thickness  and  muscular  elasticity. 
Rarely  is  a  mouthpiece  shaped  which  facilitates  rather  than 
renders  difficult  the  task  of  the  officiant.  Naturally  the  maker 
would  need  considerable  skill  to  manipulate  the  horn  adequately 
by  means  of  his  knife  and  the  softening  effects  of  hot  water  alone, 
particularly  as  the  tendency  of  the  stretched  horn  to  split  has  to 
be  guarded  against,  for  any  metallic  attachment  to  the  mouth- 
piece, or  even  the  insertion  of  another  piece  of  horn,  is  not  ritu- 
ally  permissible.  On  any  other  part  of  the  instrument  but  the 
mouthpiece,  however,  the  ornamental  application  of  metal,  or 
carving,  whether  with  a  pattern  or  with  an  inscription,  would  not 
render  the  Shofar  unfit  for  ritual  purposes." 

Three  distinct  calls  are  sounded  in  the  synagogs,  but  only  two 
are  recognized  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Mishnah.  The  trumpet- 
calls  mentioned  in  Num.  x.  i-io  are  the  Tekiah  or  "tongue- 
stroke,"  and  the  Teritah  or  "sound." 

"The  three  flourishes  have  reference  to  the  three  essential 
principles  of  Judaism  set  forth  in  the  additional  service  of  the 
Day  of  Memorial.  There  would  accordingly  be  twelve  signals 
sounded  on  that  occasion  according  to  one  tradition  {Tekiah, 
Shebarim-Terttah,  and  Tekiah  thrice) ,  and  nine  according  to 
each  of  the  other  variants  (three  times  either  Tekiah  S/iebarim, 
Tekiah,  ox  Tekiah,  Teruah,  Tekiah).  All  these  sounded  in  suc- 
cession resulted  in  the  thirty  calls,  in  nine  flourishes,  in  three 
sets,  now  heard  after  the  Reading  of  the  Law  on  Rosh  Ha- 
shanah. " 


PROFESSOR  JOHN    FISKE  ON    PERSONAL 
IMMORTALITY. 

THE  late  Prof.  John  Fiske  delivered  at  Harvard  University, 
in  1900,  an  address  bearing  the  title,  "Life  Everlasting." 
This  address  stood  clearly  in  Mr.  Fiske's  mirid,  we  are  told,  as 
a  continuation,  and  in  a  sense  the  completion,  of  that  series  of 
his  philosophic  studies  issued  under  the  titles,  "The  Destiny  of 
Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  his  Origin,"  "The  Idea  of  God  as 
Affected  by  Modern  Knowledge,"  and  "Through  Nature  to  God." 
It  has  just  appeared  in  book  form,  and  in  it  Professor  Fiske 
maintains  that  faith  in  immortal  life  is  the  great  achievement  of 
the  human  mind,  all-pervasive,  concerned  with  every  moment 
and  every  aspect  of  our  existence,  the  one  thing  that  makes 
this  world  inhabitable  for  us.  He  proceeds  to  consider  man's 
belief  in  his  own  immortality  in  the  light  of  modern  studies  of 
evolution,  noticing  some  distinctions  between  the  earlier  and 
later  stages  of  the  belief,  and  examining  some  of  the  objections 
alleged  against  it  in  the  name  of  science.  The  beginnings  of  the 
belief,  says  Professor  Fiske,  were  necessarily  lowly : 

"Nothing  very  lofty  or  far-reaching  could  be  expected  from  the 
kind  of  brain  that  was  encased  in  the  Neanderthal  skull.  .  .  . 
But  wherever  untutored  humanity  exists,  we  find  the  conception 
of  a  world  of  ghosts  more  or  less  distinctly  elaborated;  the 
thronging  simulacra  of  departed  tribesmen  linger  near  their  ac- 
customed haunts,  keenly  sensitive  to  favor  or  neglect,  and  quick 
to  punish  all  infractions  of  the  rules  which  the  stern  exigencies  of 
life  in  the  wilderness  have  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the  tribe. 
This  crude  primeval  ghost-world  is  thus  already  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  ethical  side  of  life,  and  out  of  this  association 
have  grown  some  of  the  most  colossal  governing  agencies  by 
which  the  development  of  human  society  has  been  influenced. 
...  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  savage's  notion  of  ghosts 
may  have  originated  chiefly  in  his  experience  of  dreams,  and  this 
is  the  explanation  at  present  most  in  favor." 

At  this  point,  continues  the  author,  the  materialist  argument 
is  that  a  belief  which  has  its  origin  in  a  mere  misinterpretation 
of  dreams  is  unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  scientific  stu- 
dent.    The  reply  made  to  this  is  that  mankind's  cardinal  beliefs 


must  not  be  dismissed  too  lightly  because  of  the  crudeness  and 
error  in  the  human  thought  in  which  they  first  took  root : 

"Now  if  we  may  take  an  illustration  from  the  workings  of  an 
infant's  mind,  it  is  pretty  clearly  made  out  that  as  baby  sits 
propped  among  his  pillows  and  turns  his  eyes  hither  and  thither 
in  following  his  mother's  movements  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  she 
seems  in  coming  toward  him  to  enlarge  and  in  going  away  to 
diminish  in  size,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  is  only  with  the 
education  of  the  eye  and  the  small  muscles  which  adjust  it  that 
the  larger  area  subtended  on  the  retina  instantly  means  compar- 
ative nearness  and  the  smaller  area  comparative  remoteness.  At 
first  the  sensations  are  interpreted  directly,  and  the  impression 
upon  baby's  nascent  intelligence  is  a  gross  error.  The  mother 
is  not  waxing  great  and  small  by  turns,  but  only  approaching 
and  receding.  If.  however,  we  consider  that  in  baby's  mind  the 
enlarged  retinal  spot  means  more  and  the  diminished  spot  less  of 
the  pleasurable  feelings  excited  by  a  familiar  and  gracious  pres- 
ence, the  approach  of  which  is  greeted  with  smiles  and  out- 
stretched arms,  while  its  departure  is  bemoaned  with  cries  and 
tears,  we  see  that  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  situation  the  dawn- 
ing intelligence  is  entirely  right,  altho  its  specific  interpretation 
is  quite  wrong.  Mamma  has  not  really  dwindled  and  vanished 
like  the  penny  in  a  conjurer's  palm,  but  has  only  flitted  from  the 
field  of  vision. 

"To  come  back  now  to  our  primeval  savage  ;  when  he  sees  in 
a  dream  his  deceased  comrade  and  mistakes  the  vision  for  a 
reality,  his  error  is  not  concerned  with  the  most  fundamental 
part  of  the  matter.  The  all-important  fact  is  that  this  dreaming 
savage  has  somehow  acquired  a  mental  attitude  toward  death 
which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  other  animals,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  human.  .  .  .  We  may  now  observe  that  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  and  to  the  significance  of  this  fact, 
when  we  find  that  the  very  circumstances  which  tended  to  single 
out  our  progenitors,  and  raise  them  from  the  average  mammalian 
level  into  manhood,  tended  also  to  make  them  realize  the  prob- 
lem of  death  and  meet  it  with  a  solution.  The  grouping  of  facts 
now  begins  to  make  it  appear  that  this  primeval  solution  was  but 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  whole  cosmic  process  that  had  gone 
before;  that  when  nascent  humanity  first  eluded  the  burden  of 
the  problem  by  rising  above  it,  this  was  but  part  and  parcel  of 
the  unprecedented  cosmic  operation  through  which  man's  hu- 
manity was  developed  and  declared." 

Coming  to  the  objections  put  forward  by  science  to  belief  in 
immortality,  Professor  Fiske  finds  that  the  argument  responsible 
for  the  large  part  of  contemporary  skepticism  is  "that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  conscious  activity  apart  from  material 
conditions  is  unsupported  by  experience  and  is  inconceivable." 
"How  much,"  he  asked,  "  does  this  argument  amount  to  as 
against  the  belief  that  the  soul  survives  the  body?  "     He  answers : 

"Nothing!  absolutely  nothing.  It  not  only  fails  to  disprove 
the  validity  of  the  belief,  but  it  does  not  raise  even  the  slightest 
prima  facie  presumption  against  it.  This  will  at  once  become 
apparent  if  we  remember  that  human  experience  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  infinite,  and  that  there  are  in  all  probability  im- 
mense regions  of  existence  in  every  way  as  real  as  the  region 
which  we  know,  yet  concerning  which  we  can  not  form  the  faint- 
est rudiment  of  a  conception.  Within  the  past  century  the  study 
of  light  and  other  radiant  forces  has  furnished  us  with  a  sug- 
gestive object-lesson.  The  luminiferous  ether  combines  proper- 
ties which  are  inconceivable  in  connection.  How  curious  to  think 
that  we  live  and  move  in  an  ocean  of  ether  in  which  the  particles 
of  all  material  things  are  floating  like  islands!  But  how  ama- 
zing to  learn  that  this  ocean  of  ether  is  also  an  adamantine  firma- 
ment !  Is  not  this  sheer  nonsense?  an  ocean  firmament  of  ether- 
adamant  !  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  fact,  and  our  philosophy 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  Now  suppose  that  all  this  world  were 
crowded  with  disembodied  souls,  an  infinite  throng  most  aptly 
called  'the  majority.'  a  thousand  or  more  on  every  spot  in  space 
as  broad  as  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  in  what  way  could  we 
become  aware  of  their  existence?  Clearly  in  no  way.  since  we 
have  no  organ  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  soul  apart  from 
the  material  structure  and  activities  in  which  it  has  been  mani- 
fested throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  experience.  These  we 
will  suppose  are  the  countless  millions,  the  existence  of  any  one 
of  whom,  could  we  detect  it,  would  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
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doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  yet,  for  lack  of  the  requisite  means 
of  communication,  all  this  evidence  is  inaccessible.  Such  an 
illustration  shows  that  'the  entire  absence  of  testimony  does  not 
even  raise  a  negative  presumption  except  in  cases  where  testi- 
mony is  accessible.'  The  reason  is  obvious.  Until  we  can  go 
wherever  the  testimony  maybe,  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  testimony.  So  long  as  our  knowledge  is 
restricted  by  the  conditions  of  this  terrestrial  life,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  make  negative  assertions  as  to  regions  of  existence 
outside  of  these  conditions.  We  may  feel  quite  free,  therefore, 
to  give  due  weight  to  any  considerations  which  make  it  probable 
that  consciousness  survives  the  wreck  of  the  material  body." 

The  central  stronghold  of  that  materialism  which  denies  the 
validity  of  belief  in  immortality,  rests,  observes  Professor  Fiske, 
upon  the  assumption  that  conscious  mental  phenomena  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  organic  tissue  with  which  they  are  associated  : 

"And  if  consciousness  is  a  product  of  molecular  motion,  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  it  must  lapse  when  the  motion  ceases.  But 
if  consciousness  is  a  kind  of  existence  which  within  our  expe- 
rience accompanies  a  certain  phase  of  molecular  motion,  then 
the  case  is  entirely  altered,  and  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
the  continuance  of  the  one  without  the  other  becomes  a  subject 
for  further  inquiry." 

It  is  the  latter  conclusion  which  Professor  Fiske  deduces  from 
his  examination  of  the  discovery  in  our  century  of  the  correla- 
tion and  equivalence  of  forces.  Upon  this  conclusion,  he  admits, 
"we  can  not  directly  base  an  argument  sustaining  man's  immor- 
tality; but  we  certainly  remove  the  only  serious  objection  that 
has  ever  been  alleged  against  it.  We  leave  the  field  clear  for 
those  general  considerations  of  philosophic  analogy  and  moral 
probability  which  are  all  the  guides  upon  which  we  can  call  for 
help  in  this  arduous  inquiry." 


SOME   "UP-TO-DATE"    PULPIT   DEVICES. 

ORIGINALITY,  the  watchword  of  the  twentieth  century,  ex- 
tends seemingly  not  only  to  the  business  man,  the  politi- 
cian, the  litterateurs,  and  the  private  citizen  in  his  pastimes  and 
hobbies,  but  to  the  pulpit  as  well.  In  other  days,  it  may  be, 
clergymen  feared  innovations  and  hedged  themselves  about  with 
long-approved  theories  and  methods,  not  venturing  the  path  of 
originality  for  fear  of  losing  their  followers  and  lessening  their 
influence  for  good.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  information 
spread  before  us  in  current  periodicals,  all  this  has  been  changed. 
We  now  have  sermons  the  truths  of  which  are  brought  home  by 
means  of  glasses  filled  with  colored  water,  or  by  dolls  dressed  in 
costume  designed  to  illustrate  the  theme  in  hand,  or  by  youthful 
preachers,  clad  in  juvenile  habiliments,  who  announce  their  im- 
mediate preparedness  to  answer  any  and  every  debated  question 
of  religious  experience  or  theological  inquiry  which  their  hearers 
may  choose  to  propound.  The  Strand  Magazine  (September) 
takes  the  view  that,  in  America  at  least,  "the  minister  of  relig- 
ion is  as  up-to-date  as  any  other  man,"  and  it  exhibits,  in  letter- 
press and  illustration,  a  dozen  startingly  original  devices  "in- 
augurated by  the  ministers  to  attract  and  hold  congregations." 
To  quote  from  the  article: 

"The  minister  who  announced  that  he  would  deliver  his  ser- 
mons in  a 'red  robe'  succeeded  in  arousing  the  curiosity  of  all 
within  his  vicinity  and  in  drawing  large  crowds  to  his  church. 
Still  more  daring  and  original  is  the  man  who  illustrates  his  ser- 
mons with  oil-paintings  shown,  and  even  executed,  in  the  pulpit. 
The  clergyman  whose  church  is  non-sectarian,  and  who  says  that 
he  lays  claim  to  no  church  or  particular  congregation,  has  gained 
many  converts  and  is  doing  good  work.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyn- 
dall  announces  that  be  illustrates  Bible  truths  by  electricity,  and 
has  proved  himself  a  leader  in  the  ranks  on  the  great  march  of 
progress  by  introducing  wireless  telegraphy  into  his  church. 

"The  church  with  a  roof-garden  is  well  attended  and  has  an 
original  man  at  its  head,  one  who  realizes  that  the  hot  days  of 


summer  frequently  destroy  the  good  done  during  the  balmy, 
soul-inspiring  days  of  spring,  and  who  has  braved  criticism  and 
established  codes  by  building  a  cool  retreat  on  the  roof  of  his 
church  where  open-air  services  are  held. 

"A  California  church  which  has  its  choral  services  conducted 
by  a  Chinese  choir  understands  that  the  people  of  the  twentieth 
century  clamor  for  novelty,  something  to  capture  the  attention 
and  hold  the  interest.  In  this  class  might  also  be  mentioned  a 
church  in  the  city  settled  by  William  Penn,  where  lady  ushers 
show  strangers  to  a  pew." 

In  addition  to  these  "up-to-date"  ministers,  Tke  Strand  tells 
of  a  banker  revivalist  who  wagers  $1,000  that  he  can  gain  fifteen 
converts  within  two  weeks  in  any  church  loaned  to  him  ;  of  a  St. 
Louis  clergyman  who  gives  his  congregation  pictorial  sermons 
from  oil-paintings  and  drawings  executed  by  himself ;  and  of  a 
progressive  pastor  "who  has  become  famous  for  advancing  novel 
ideas,"  whose  latest  innovation  is  that  of  offering  an  inducement 
of  one  gold  dollar  to  mothers  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
The  Strand  article  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  ethics  of  the 
subject,  which  it  presents  with  a  view  simply  to  interest  its  read- 
ers pictorially  and  descriptively.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  end  sought  justifies  these 
means,  or  whether  indeed  any  good  end  is  reached  by  them.  The 
Buffalo  Union  and  Times  (Rom.  Cath.,  September  5)  severely 
condemns  all  such  devices.  It  calls  the  clergymen  who  make  use 
of  them  "lime-light  preachers,"  and  says  of  two  ministers  who 
made  their  appearance  in  Buffalo  pulpits  on  a  recent  Sunday: 

"The  craze  evinced  by  the  preachers  under  consideration  to 
modernize,  not  only  the  lessons,  but  even  the  text  of  the  sacred 
Scripture,  exchanging  its  stately  diction  for  the  penny  jargon  of 
the  variety  hall,  will  be  certain,  if  encouraged,  to  bring  religious 
instruction  into  contempt,  and  stamp  all  ministers  of  the  type 
mentioned  as  cunning  schemers  for  notoriety  and  the  'mammon 
of  iniquity.'  " 

Recognizing  the  preaching  function  as  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  church  and  as  the  indispensable  means  of  spreading  religion 
in  the  world,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (September  13)  says: 

"Yet  nowhere,  perhaps,  outside  of  the  political  hustings,  is 
the  plague  of  oratory  more  mischievously  at  work  than  in  a  cer- 
tain class- of  modern  pulpits.  .  .  .  Ministers  with  a  natural  power 
of  fluent  expression,  able,  perhaps,  to  speak  readily  without 
notes,  and  having,  besides,  the  orator's  gifts  of  self-possession, 
presence,  and  personal  magnetism,  are  sorely  tempted  to  rely 
mainly  for  success  upon  these  things,  and  even  to  court  the  pub- 
licity and  '  talk  '  which  a  man  of  such  endowments  can  so  easily 
get.  The  danger  of  phrase-making,  of  resort  to  odd  and  ex- 
treme expressions,  and  of  cultivating  manner  rather  than  matter, 
is  one  of  the  most  seductive  temptations  in  the  path  of  every 
orator,  and  one  to  which  few,  at  one  time  or  another,  do  not  suc- 
cumb. .  .  .  The  preacher  needs  to  recognize  that  it  is  with  relig- 
ion—religion  in  a  wide,  modern  sense,  but,  nevertheless,  religion 
— that  he  is,  first  of  all,  concerned,  and  that  it  is  the  religious 
aspect  of  these  great  questions  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  we  shall  continue  to  have  the  mere 
oratorical  display  which  is  still  too  much  in  evidence  ;  but  along 
with  it  is  growing  unquestionably  the  wider  influence  of  the 
preacher,  because  of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  indispensa- 
bleness  of  the  preaching  function  in  the  church  and  the  world. 
No  stronger  evidence  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  profound 
impression  produced  first  in  Baltimore  and  then  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  and  the  heartfelt 
tributes  to  his  beneficent  influence  which  were  evoked  by  his 
tragic  death.  'His  greatest  power  was  this,'  said  ex-President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  the  memorial  meeting 
in  Baltimore — 'he  knew  how  to  reach  hearts.'  " 


The  provisional  program  for  the  ninety-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  been  an- 
nounced in  an  attractively  illustrated  souvenir  booklet  just  issued.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  session  will  continue  from 
October  8  to  11  inclusive.  The  program  indicates  that  a  large  number  of 
missionaries  lately  returned  from  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Turkey,  and  India, 
as  well  as  others  about  to  depart    for  the  foreign  field,  will  give  addresses. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE      FOREIGN      PRESS     ON     THE 
ASSASSINATION. 

EUROPEAN  commeiit  on  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
deed  to  bring  about  the  result  sought  by  the  assassin  and  to 
suggestions  as  to  new  methods  for  combating  anarchistic  propa- 
ganda. 

French  journals  see  in  the  crime  a  warning  to  France  to  adopt 
more  stringent  laws  with  regard  to  anarchists.  It  was  even  more 
senseless  and  brutal  than  the  striking  down  of  the  innocent  Em- 
press of  Austria,  declares  the  Journal  des  De'bals  (Paris).  It 
admits  of  no  more  definite  classification  than  to  say  that  it  was 
the  deed  of  an  anarchist.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Gaulois,  the 
crime  demonstrates  the  "powerlessness  of  institutions  to  restrain 
the  revolt  of  men  tortured  by  madness,  conceit,  poverty,  ambi- 
tion, vanity,  vengeance,  folly,  or  hatred."  The  Socialist  organ, 
the  Petite  Republique,  calls  the  crime  "odious  and  futile,"  and 
the  Lanterne,  also  Socialist  in  sympathies,  observes :  "We  hope 
that  the  murderous  bullet  which  struck  President  McKinley  was 
not  fired  by  a  man  of  the  people,  who,  in  shooting  it,  may  have 
broken  with  his  own  hands  the  instrument  of  liberty  which  con- 
stitutes his  right  as  it  does  his  strength."  Roland  de  Mares, 
writing  in  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  declares  that  the 
crime  arouses  the  most  vehement  indignation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Every  sane  man,  he  continues,  will  deplore  such 
a  political  crime  from  the  standpoint  of  reason  and  sense : 

"The  death  of  one  man,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  station, 
never  put  an  end  to  a  regime,  and  the  sole  effect  of  political  as- 
sassination is  and  always  will  be  to  call  forth  bitter  and  perhaps 
intemperate  acts  of  retaliation.  It  gives  established  orders  a 
new  and  excellent  opportunity  to  justify  their  existence,  and 
permits  them  to  take  all  sorts  of  severe  measures,  ostensibly  for 
the  defense  of  society,  but  often,  alas,  for  the  subversion  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty.  All  history  has  demonstrated  the  absurdity  as 
well  as  the  infamy  of  political  assassination,  and,  from  the  day 
upon  which  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  murdered  to  the  hour  of 
the  killing  of  Humbert  of  Italy,  the  world  has  witnessed  each 
attack  only  solidify  the  opposition  and  deepen  the  horror  at  such 
deeds.  It  is  a  stupid  barbarian  who  imagined  that  the  poniard 
which  kills  the  man  kills  also  the  idea  he  stands  for,  and  who 
believes  that  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth  is  advanced  by  blood 
and  massacre." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  declares  that  the  sympathy  felt  by 
Germans  for  the  President's  family  and  the  American  people  is 
only  the  more  sincere  because,  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  which 
was  provoked  by  his  policy,  "he guided  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try with  undeniable  integrity  and  with  an  indefatigable  sense  of 
duty.  .  .  .  The  cowardly  crime  at  Buffalo  is  regarded  with  un- 
speakable horror  throughout  the  German  empire."  Europe  be- 
lieves McKinley  to  have  been  quite  as  much  of  a  martyr  as  Lin- 
coln and  Garfield,  declares  the  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  (Amster- 
dam),  and  looks  upon  his  taking  off  as  even  more  of  a  crime 
against  nations,  as  there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  it.  The 
Italian  press  contains  articles  eulogistic  of  the  President's  char- 
acter. The  Messaggero,  the  Popolo  Romano,  and  the  Tribuna 
(Rome)  compare  the  assassination  of  McKinley  with  that  of 
King  Humbert,  and  all  these  journals  declare  that  America  must 
cooperate  with  Europe  in  suppressing  anarchist  propaganda. 
The  Aftonbladet  (Stockholm)  believes  that  imperialism  and  the 
trusts  must  bear  the  odium  of  the  crime. 

The  Spanish  press  comments  sympathetically.  Altho  Presi- 
dent McKinley  wrought  great  injury  to  Spain,  says  the  Corre- 
spondencia  (Madrid),  we  do  not  deny  his  statesmanlike  quali- 
ties and  deplore  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim.  The 
Liberal  also  declares  that  Spain  does  not  permit  the  memory  of 
the  war  to  interfere  with  her  horror  and  regret  at  the  deed  of  the 


assassin.  Several  Madrid  journals  publish  long  editorials  point- 
ing to  the  term  of  the  dead  President  as  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  decline  for  the  United  States.  He  had  no  scruples  about  the 
spoliation  of  Spain,  says  the  Imparcial.  "It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
judge  his  personality,  still  more  to  judge  his  policy,  but  perhaps 
soon  the  United  .States  may  see  in  this  President  the  commence- 
ment of  her  decline."  The  Heraldo,  while  severely  condemning 
the  assassination,  censures  the  entire  policy  of  the  dead  Presi- 
dent. The  patriarchal  institutions  founded  by  Washington,  it 
says,  no  longer  prevail : 

"The  United  States  has  learned  to  oppress  peoples.  In  the 
midst  of  the  grief  felt  throughout  the  world  at  the  crime  of  which 
a  great  citizen,  the  President  of  the  republic,  has  been  the  vic- 
tim, nobody  can  fail  to  think  of  the  wars  which  he  has  promoted, 
the  evils  he  has  caused,  and  the  innumerable  mothers  who  mourn 
their  sons  in  consequence  of  his  imperialistic  ambitions  and  his 
policy  of  expansion." 

The  crime  shows  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  Epoca.     Will  the  Americans  find  and  remedy  it? 

The  Discusion  (Havana),  in  an  editorial  in  mourning  type, 
declares  that  Cuba  will  never  forget  William  McKinley.  What- 
ever his  Government  may  have  done  since  the  Spanish  war,  it 
was  his  hand  which,  on  April  19,  1898,  signed  the  solemn  decla- 
ration rescuing  Cuba  from  Spain  and  giving  her  independence. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Pelersbourg,  which  is  usually  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  imperial  Russian  Government,  praises  President 
McKinley  for  his  "uniformly  dignified  and  moderate  foreign 
policy,"  and  hopes  that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  the 
"dastardly  act  of  these  internal  barbarians,  the  anarchists,"  to 
interfere  with  the  pursuance  of  this  policy.  The  Xovoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg)  says  that  the  attempt  on  the  President's  life  is 
regarded  with  particular  aversion  in  Russia,  "where  the  esteem 
for  the  American  republic  is  as  deep  as  the  respect  for  its  Presi- 
dent." 

The  deep  sympathy  for  the  American  people  in  their  sorrow  is 
as  spontaneous  and  sincere  in  England,  declares  The  Spectator 
(London),  as  that  which  came  from  the  United  States  when 
Britain's  Queen  died.  "We  may  feel  for  foreign  nations  at 
times  of  national  sorrow  or  anxiety.  We  feel  with  the  Ameri- 
cans as  a  man  feels  with  those  of  his  own  house  and  blood." 
Nothing,  says  The  Daily  News  (London),  can  persuade  us  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  a  foreign  country,  or  the  people  who 
speak  our  language  and  read  our  literature  as  aliens  from  the 
mother-country : 

"This  feeling  of  kinship  is  none  the  less  real  because  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  parade  it ;  but  we  should  miss  the  point  of 
what  is,  after  all,  a  national  demonstration  of  sympathy  if  we 
did  not  see  in  it  the  ties  of  a  common  race  and  a  common  tongue, 
and  argue  from  it  a  closer  drawing  together  of  the  two  countries 
as  time  goes  on.  .  .  .  There  is  something  in  the  career  of  a  great 
American  that  touches  a  peculiar  chord  in  the  English  heart.  It 
must  be  that  we  feel  the  thrill  of  the  old  sap,  and  like  to  think 
that  these  men,  with  their  rugged  qualities,  the  hard  struggle  of 
their  youth,  the  unassisted  career  in  which  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter, and  nothing  else,  carries  them  to  the  front,  are  signs  of 
the  grit  of  the  British  stock.'' 

President  McKinley's  Administration,  this  London  journal 
believes,  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  the  United  States. 
It  says : 

"President  McKinley's  last  speech  sounded  the  note  of  com- 
mercial empire  with  which  his  name  has  come  to  be  associated, 
tho  it  seemed  to  hint  at  some  modification  of  the  tariff  in  its 
purely  protective  aspect.  He  was  the  first  President  to  expound 
the  imperial  idea  to  the  American  people,  and  to  lead  them  on 
the  path  of  adventure,  which  branches  off  abruptly  from  the  old 
ways  of  American  policy.  The  idea  has  played  havoc  with  the 
old  lines  of  party  in  America,  as  it  has  done  here.  It  has  enlisted 
on  its  side  the  power  of  wealth,  and  its  glamour  has  had  its  influ- 
ence on  a  great  mass  of  the  electors  for  the  time  being,  tho  the 
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best  men  and  the  clearest  thinkers  of  the  country  stand  apart. 
Territorial  aggrandizement,  the  hankering  after  new  markets, 
the  passion  for  cockering  up  industries  by  artificial  methods,  this 
is  the  conception  of  polity  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
American  ideal.  .  .  .  America  is  confronted  to-day  with  a  state 
of  things  that  undoubtedly  makes  for  anarchy  ;  and  all  her  states- 
manship and  public  spirit  are  wanted  for  the  task  of  extricating 
the  community  from  a  common  danger.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
body  of  organized  discontent  is  commensurate  with  the  power 
of  organized  capital,  which  is  growing  every  day,  until  it  has 
reached  proportions  that  have  never  been  touched  by  any  other 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  every  student  of  Amer- 
ican affairs  is  aware  that  the  growth  of  trusts,  associated  as  they 
are  with  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  power  over  the  laborer  and 
the  consumer,  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  community.  The  policy 
with  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  identified,  a  policy  which  made 
the  state  the  abettor  of  the  trust  system,  and  organized  not  so 
much  industry  as  monopoly  on  a  basis  of  tariffs,  is  one  that  to 
English  eyes,  at  any  rate,  seems  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  a  perpetual  challenge  to  those 
interests." 

The  St.  /aunts' s  Gazette  (London)  enumerates  the  victims  of 
political  assassination  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  says:  "No 
members  of  the  human  race  since  the  world  began  have  been 
further  removed  from  the  category  of  'tyrants'  than  those  we 
have  named." 

The  Gazette  severely  condemns  the  newspaper  notoriety  given 
the  deed  and  the  personal  description  of  the  assassin.  It  says 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  person  could  very  well  be  more 
advertised,  nattered,  cursed,  and  talked  about  in  general  than 
this  human  beast  in  the  Buffalo  jail,"  and  "naturally  other  hu- 
man beasts  become  anxious  to  undergo  the  same  experience." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  while  "not  wishing  to  give 
the  slightest  annoyance  to  the  American  people  when  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  world  is  turning  toward  them,"  can  not  forget 
that  "the  murder  plots  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  directed,  not  against 
the  heads  of  the  state,  but  against  our  innocent  fellow  country- 
men, women,  and  children,'  were  hatched  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  impunity." 

The  assassination,  observes  The  Speaker  (London) ,  recalls  the 
commonplace  that  "the  chance  maniacs  whom  we  rather  rashly 
call  'anarchists'  attack  those  whose  fall  can  by  no  possibility 
affect  the  society  at  which  they  aim." 

"William  McKinley  is  in  nothing  the  man  whose  removal  could 
affect  the  life  of  his  country.  No  part  of  politics — not  even  the 
shades  of  difference  within  his  own  party — would  be  touched  by 
his  death.  He  has  originated  no  national  movement,  he  has 
counseled  no  particular  domestic  policy,  he  has  conceived  no 
plans.  He  is  the  honest  and  laborious  servant  of  one  political 
force." 

Socialists  all  over  the  world,  declares  The  Clarion  (London), 
an  organ  of  the  Socialist  movement,  "will  deplore  the  attack 
upon  President  McKinley,  because  they  recognize  that  he  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  existing  social  evils  than  any  other  prod- 
uct of  the  system,  and  because  their  ears  are  always  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  groans  of  suffering  in  every  quarter.  They  recog- 
nize in  President  McKinley  a  victim  to  a  mad  and  iniquitous 
system,  and  they  pity  him  and  his  relatives  precisely  as  they 
pity  the  other  victims  whose  agonies  are  reported  in  the  same 
week's  paper."  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  Socialists  are 
bracketed  with  anarchists  in  the  denunciation  of  the  press 
throughout  the  world,  The  Clarion  says  : 

"  Enlightened  men  are  beginning  to  understand  that  Socialism 
stands  for  love  not  for  hatred,  for  cooperation  not  for  strife,  for 
fellowship  and  not  assassination.  It  begins  to  dawn  ....  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  enlightened  altruists  who  are  spend- 
ing their  energies  in  trying  to  build  up  brotherhood  upon  earth, 
and  those  warped,  unhappy  sons  of  long-suffering  nationalities — 
Italians,  Poles,  and  Russians — who  periodically  demonstrate  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  centuries  of  oppression  by  futile  blind  re- 
venges which  stagger  civilization." 


Few  Social-Democrats,  says  Justice  (London),  perhaps  the 
most  representative  of  British  Socialist  organs,  will  dispute  the 
folly  and  uselessness  from  any  point  of  view  of  the  shooting  of 
President  McKinley.  There  is,  however,  one  thing,  continues 
Justice,  which  affords  us  some  real  satisfaction,  and  that  is  its 
demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  eiforts  of  the  powers  that  be 
to  stamp  out  anarchism  by  police  measures  concocted  at  inter- 
governmental conferences  such  as  that  at  Rome. 

"These  measures,  dictated  by  craven  fear  and  panic,  are  a 
serious  menace  to  liberty  all  the  world  over.  After  every  '  at- 
tempt '  of  this  kind  a  mad  howl  goes  forth  from  the  reptile  sec- 
tion of  the  press  for  increased  police  tyranny  and  supervision. 
Now  we  see  how  much  good  it  all  is.  The  Rome  Conference 
decided  to  extradite  political  refugees  holding  anarchist  opinions, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  Switzerland.  President  McKinley 
was  surrounded  by  twenty-five  private  detectives,  besides  extra 
posses  of  police,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public — et  voila  /  " 

The  Labor  Leader,  of  Glasgow,  Keir  Hardie's  paper,  says: 

"We  Socialists  can  have  nothing  but  abhorrence  for  such  an 
atrocity.  It  is  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime.  It  retards  our 
work.  It  is  opposed  to  that  slow  but  sure  progress  along  consti- 
tutional and  well-marked  lines,  pursued  with  an  intelligent  per- 
sistency, which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  permanency." 

The  Canadian  press  is  very  outspoken  in  its  expressions  of 
sympathy.  The  Evening  Telegram  (Toronto)  declares  that 
while  "differences  in  form  of  government  in  national  aim  and 
ideals  and  flags  are  the  shallows  which  murmur  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
deep  heart  of  Canada  is  wounded  by  the  blow  which  brings  sor- 
row to  a  kindred  nation."  The  Globe  (Toronto)  compliments  the 
Buffalo  police  authorities  for  protecting  the  assassin  from  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  for,  it  says,  no  matter  what  his  crime,  to  lynch 
him  would  be  to  resort  to  anarchy  to  avenge  anarchy.  The  Her- 
ald (Montreal)  declares  that  the  crime  will  bring  home  to  Amer- 
icans the  fact  that  they  are  now  "bearing  the  Old  World's  bur- 
den." 

"Immigration  to  America  has  been  the  safety-valve  of 
Europe.  It  has  provided  a  solution  for  problems  that  have 
pressed  upon  states.  Those  who  were  proved  incompetents  in 
the  stifling  civilizations,  who  had  nothing  left  but  their  brute 
strength,  and  were  from  day  to  day  in  presence  of  the  need  of 
using  it,  passed  Out  by  thousands  from  the  places  where  their 
presence  would  have  been  a  menace  to  Europe.  Fortunately,  the 
ampler  scope  for  such  energies  as  they  possessed  tended  to  at 
once  raise  them,  by  clearly  perceptible  stages,  from  the  abyss  in 
which  they  were.  But  the  process,  which  still  goes  on,  was  not 
conducted  without  ample  evidence  that  if  they  left  their  envi- 
ronment behind  them  they  brought  their  characters  along.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  murders  and  assaults,  the  spread  of 
vicious  immorality,  the  taint  that  has  been  left  upon  the  life  of 
the  largest  American  cities,  all  bear  witness  to  the  transplanta- 
tion of  Old-World  perils.  .  .  .  The  brute  populations  of  Europe, 
ground  down  by  law,  by  privilege,  by  taxation,  by  conscription, 
by  denial  of  education,  of  political  freedom,  and  of  facilities  for 
intercommunication  and  interchange  of  the  products  of  labor, 
are  the  index  of  the  price  humanity  pays  for  these  blunders.  The 
lesson  of  the  assassination  is  that  America  is  helping  to  bear  the 
cost." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Far-Eastern  Criticism  of  Our   Chinese   Policy.— 

While  the  general  character  of  our  policy  in  China  is  com- 
mended by  the  press  of  Europe,  a  number  of  journals  in  the 
Far  East  appear  to  find  cause  for  alarm  in  our  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  which  fact,  says  the  Kobe  Herald,  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced our  attitude  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  trouble. 
America,  says  the  Bangkok  Times  (published  under  British  aus- 
pices), is  "just  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  German  force  and  Mus- 
covite subtility."  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama),  also 
published  under  British  auspices,  believes  that  the  United  States 
advocates  the  "open  door"  in  China  solely  from  a  selfish  desire 
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to  develop  the  Philippines.  The  Sun,  a  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished in  both  Japanese  and  English  in  Tokyo,  declares  that  "in 
future  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  will  exploit  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  continents,  one  with  the  spade  and  the  other 
with  the  sword."  The  Sun  wonders  how  the  United  States  and 
Russia  can  be  so  friendly,  "when  one  remembers  how  completely 
at  variance  are  their  institutions  and  life."  The  only  things  they 
have  in  common,  it  says,  are  youth,  vigor,  and  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  expand  territorially. 


THE   RUSSIFICATION    OF   FINLAND. 

THE  Russification  of  Finland  is  apparently  progressing  rap- 
idly. A  letter  from  Stockholm  recently  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung  (Berlin)  describes  the  secret  methods 
employed  last  spring  by  General  Bobrikoff  to  get  possession  of 
the  Finnish  archives  at  Helsingfors.  When  the  Russian  official 
demanded  the  archives  of  the  years  1809-1825,  says  the  writer  of 
this  letter  who  claims  to  have  been  present  at  the  time,  the  keeper 
of  the  records  refused  to  deliver  them  except  upon  an  order  from 
the  Finnish  senate.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  senate,  most  of 
the  learned  associations  of  the  country,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
850  ladies  of  Helsingfors,  however,  the  papers  were  forcibly  taken 
from  the  keeper  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  object  was  to  destroy  all  documentary  evidence  of  the 
historical  privileges  granted  to  Finland.  The  Aftonbladet 
(Stockholm),  commenting  on  this,  declares  that  after  Finland 
Sweden's  turn  will  come.  It  wishes  Scandinavia  were  strong 
enough  to  make  an  effectual  protest  against  the  oppression  of 
its  ancient  provinces. 

Mr.  Eugene  Limedorfer,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Finnish 
question,  contributes  to  The  Forum  (New  York,  September)  an 
article  in  which  he  declares  that  "official  Russia  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Finnish  nation."  He 
reviews  the  history  of  the  "  Russification  "  process  since  1899. 
when,  by  imperial  edict,  Finland  ceased  to  be  a  grand  duchy 
and  became  a  Russian  province.  The  effect  of  the  new  regula- 
tion, by  which,  out  of  a  nation  of  2,500,000,  120,000  men  are  al- 
ways actively  engaged  in  military  duty,  is  very  severe  on  the 
industries  and  agriculture  of  the  country.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Practically  every  able-bodied  man  is  drafted  into  the  army, 
and  is  kept  from  any  useful  occupation  for  fully  five  years.  We 
may  overlook  the  misery  and  frequent  tortures  that  have  to  be 
endured  during  this  time  ;  we  may  even  pass  over  the  fact  that 
five  years  of  enforced  uselessness  unfit  a  man  to  follow  with 
any  success  the  occupation  or  trade  he  has  learned  in  his  youth  ; 
nay,  we  can  go  even  further,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
toil  which  is  required  from  the  producers  in  order  to  clothe  and 
feed  the  army.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  country  whose  soil 
yields  only  to  concentrated  and  steady  labor  can  not  have  36,000 
young  men  taken  away  from  its  scarce  population  and  remain 
prosperous.  And  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties themselves,  that  the  industries  and  agriculture  of  Finland 
have  suffered  very  much.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Finland  the  population  is  at  times  actually  in  distress 
from  hunger,  a  condition  which  was  totally  unknown  as  long  as 
the  country  was  self-governing  or  was  a  part  of  Sweden,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  crops  have  failed  occasionally." 

Of  the   Russian  "reform"  of  the  Finnish  educational  system, 
Mr.  Limedorfer  says : 

"Russia  has  learned  that  she  can  not  count  on  making  Rus- 
sians of  the  adult  Finns.  She  is  shrewd  enough,  however,  to 
know  that  if  she  can  control  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try she  can   make  of  the  children  whatever  she  chooses 

Russia,  where  the  Government  has  been  opposed  to  education, 
and  where  illiteracy  is  the  condition  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  intends  to  '  reform  '  the  school  system  of  Finland! 
No  wonder  that  men  and  women  raise  their  voices  in  horror:  no 
wonder  that  resistance  to  this  movement  will  be  even  stronger 


than  to  either  the  reorganization  of  the  army  or  the  changing  of 
the  official  language.  Already  the  order  gradually  to  substitute 
the  Russian  language  for  the  Finnish  in  all  elementary  schools 
shows  plainly  the  reason  for  this  action.  Most  teachers  are  per- 
fectly conversant  with  the  Swedish,  German,  French,  or  English 
language,  but  only  a  few  know  Russian  well  enough  to  teach  in 
it.  Of  course,  they  become  at  once  incompetent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Russian  authorities,  and  are  replaced  by  Russians,  who  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  children  the  tenets  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  'knowledge'  the  Russian  Government  desires 
they  should  get.  Persistency  in  this  direction — and  the  Baltic 
provinces  have  shown  the  world  that  Russia  is  persistent — will 
bring  the  control  of  the  elementary  schools  into  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  Often  drunken  popes  ;  real  teaching  will  disappear; 
and  the  children  will  degenerate  into  a  nation  as  illiterate  as  the 
Russian." 

In  conclusion,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a  "well-known  Finnish 
patriot "  who  believes  that  there  is  no  hope  for  his  nation  : 

"Numerically  we  do  not  count.  We  are  a  small  nation.  Rus- 
sia is  very  large.  We  can  neither  fight  her  nor  oppose  her  very 
long.  And  other  countries  will  not  and  can  not  interfere  in  our 
behalf.  They  are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  England  has 
her  Boers ;  Germany  her  Poles;  in  Austria  one  nation  fights  the 
other,  the  Magyars  oppress  the  Germans  and  Rumanians.  And 
France?  France  is  the  ally  of  Russia.  America?  No  hope  from 
there;  she  is  busy  with  the  Filipinos.  It  is  a  pity,  an  all-round 
pity  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  days  of  national  existence  for 
small  peoples  have  gone." 

A  reply  to  an  attack  on  Russia's  educational  policy  is  made  by 
M.  C.  Pobiedonostzeff,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  man  in  Russia.  In  The  North  American 
Review  (New  York,  September) ,  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  declares 
that,  in  Russia,  the  "main  question  is  not  that  of  beginning  at 
once  to  instruct  in  the  sciences,  but  that  of  inculcating  in  the 
people's  minds  notions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  just  and 
unjust,  true  and  false  ;  of  teaching  them  the  alphabet,  teaching 
them  writing,  teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  bringing  their  minds  to  the  realization  of  spiritual  truth." 
The  school,  therefore,  he  continues,  must  be  simple  and  cheap, 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  locality.  "Such  is  the 
principle  of  the  parish  school  in  Russia  ;  yet,  in  proportion  as 
the  local  conditions  are  more  favorable,  the  school  in  many  places 
develops  these  primitive  rudiments  into  a  more  varied  instruc- 
tion and  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  elementary  education." 
The  Procurator  also  refers  to  the  outcry  against  the  withholding 
of  representative  government  from  Poland  and  the  revocation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Finns.  Representative  govern- 
ment, he  says,  has  failed  all  over  Europe: 

"Almost  everywhere  in  Europe  we  may  say  the  various  states 
have  outgrown  the  representative  form  of  government,  and  everv- 
where  serious  minds  are  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities  at  once  incapable  and  turbulent.  There  is 
plenty  of  solid  literature  on  the  subject ;  for  example,  in  Amer- 
ica, Godkin's  book  on  '  The  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democ- 
racy.' France,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy  all  feel  themselves 
powerless  to  make  headway  with  their  badly  working  repre- 
sentation and  their  present  parliamentary  machinery.  One 
may  safely  assert  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  political  science,  a  fatal  problem  of  the  Sphinx  placed 
for  solution  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century." 

Representative  government  he  denounces  as  one  of  the  "creeds 
of  nineteenth-century  pedants." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  believes  that  the  "indignation  of 
England   at   such   outrages   [as  those  perpetrated   in    Finland] 
would  be  heard  over  Europe."  if  it  were  not  for  the  South  A 
can  war.     It  says  : 

"Our  mouth  is  closed.  We  may  sympathize  as  much  as  we 
please  with  Finland,  but  it  does  not  lie  with  us  to  protest  against 
the  course  that  Russia  is  taking.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
this  country  to  strike  its  old  attitude  as  champion  of  the  pers  - 
cuted  nationalities  would  be  received  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
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the  other  with  a  shout  of  mocking  laughter.     That  is  one  of  the 
penalties  that  we  have  to  pay  for  our  South  African  policy. " 

Free  Russia,  published  in  English  in  London,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  "reforms  "  effected  by  Russia  in  Finland  since  the 
COUp-d' itat  of  February,  1899  : 

"A  Finnish  national  militia,  officered  by  Finns,  has  been 
changed  to  conscription  in  Russian  regiments  which  must  serve 
in  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Cossack  and  Russian  soldiers 
have  been  quartered  on  Finland.  Finland's  contribution  to  the 
imperial  army  has  been  increased  from  1,920  to  7,200,  and  the 
term  of  service  from  three  to  five  years.  The  Russian  system  of 
press  censorship  has  been  introduced  into  Finland.  During  six 
months  of  1900  twenty-six  out  of  the  174  papers  in  the  country 
were  suspended  by  the  Russian  governor-general.  The  remainder 
continued  only  under  restrictions.  Among  other  things  they  may 
not  print  the  proceedings  of  the  Finnish  Diet.  Russian  as  well 
as  Finnish  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  Russian  stamps  must  be  used  for  postage  both  within 
Finland  and  to  foreign  countries.  Communication  with  the 
Finnish  national  Diet  must  be  in  Russian. 

"Preceding  all  these  changes  and  making  them  possible,  was 
the  decree  of  the  15th  of  February,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Czar  might,  without  consulting  the  Finnish  Diet,  promulgate 
edicts  which  should  be  law  in  Finland  regardless  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Diet." 

This  last,  says  Free  Russia,  was  an  arbitrary  wiping  away  of 
constitutional  rights  which  Finland  has  enjoyed  since  her  union 
with  Russia  in  1809,  to  support  which  every  Czar,  including  the 
present  one,  has  taken  oath  at  the  time  of  coronation. 

A  French  writer  (M.  J.  Chasles-Pavie) ,  writing  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  (Paris),  declares  that  the  women  of  Finland  are  among 
the  most  intelligent,  progressive,  and  advanced  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  to  them  the  Finns  owe  most  of  their  civilization 
and  patriotism.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DECAY    IN    IRELAND. 

UNDER  this  title,  a  prominent  Irishman,  who  "for  reasons 
of  state  withholds  his  name,"  contributes  to  The  Speaker 
(London)  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  review  of  the  preliminary 
abstract  just  issued  by  the  Irish  Census  Office.  After  comment- 
ing on  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland,  which,  "alone 
among    Christian  countries,   has  lost  inhabitants  progressively 


for  more  than  half  a  century,"  this  writer  bemoans  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  cities  have  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  unhealthy  increase  in  the  population  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities,  coincidently  with  the  abnormal  decline  in  that  of  the  entire 
country,  is  due,  he  believes,  to  a  development  of  the  distributive 
and  shop-keeping  class  at  the  expense  of  the  productive.  He 
says : 

"The  Irish  farmer  no  longer  consumes  his  own  home-made 
bread  manufactured  from  his  own  home-grown  wheat  or  oats, 
he  buys  bakers'  bread  of  Atnerican  bo/ted  corn  ;  he  no  longer 
manufactures  his  own  flitch  of  bacon  from  the  gentleman  that 
used  to  pay  the  rent,  he  gets  the  Atnerican  variety  cheaper, 
and  sends  his  pigs — not  to  the  local  curer  even — but  to  Eng- 
land;  his  wool  is  no  longer  made  up  in  the  neighborhood  into 
clothes  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  clothes  himself  now  in 
cheap  Yorkshire  shoddy,  ready-made  in  sweating  dens — almost 
everything  that  he  wears  and  most  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  from  eatables,  soap,  candles,  etc.,  which  were  for- 
merly made  and  procured  direct  in  the  neighborhood,  he  now 
imports.  And  excessive  importation  breeds  an  army  of  distribu- 
tors, shopkeepers,  commission  agents,  and  middlemen  generally. 
As  these  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  large  towns,  and  above 
all  in  the  capital,  which  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  country,  the 
latter  have  apparently  escaped  to  a  large  extent  the  dry  rot  that 
has  overtaken  the  country  as  a  whole." 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advance  in  wealth, 
he  says,  is  Irish  distrust  of  themselves  and  of  one  another: 

"There  is  more  Irish  money  locked  up  at  present  in  our  joint 
stock  and  post-office  savings-banks  than  there  has  been  for 
many  a  year,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  Irish  capital  forth- 
coming for  investment  in  South  American  tramways  or  South 
African  mines.  But  for  the  founding  or  development  of  many 
local  industries  for  which  Ireland  is  peculiarly  suited,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  peat  moss  litter  or  of  peat  fuel,  basket-ma- 
king, the  manufacture  of  paving  setts,  the  quarrying  of  building 
stone  and  marble  and  slate,  the  extension  of  brick  and  terra-cotta 
potteries,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  simply  processes,  and 
of  easy  acquirement  by  unskilled  workers,  there  is  no  capital  to 
be  had.  There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  our  fisheries,  both  inland 
and  coast,  but  there  is  no  capital  to  work  it." 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF,  ACCOKbiNG  TO    l  HE  1 1' a  lire  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 

THE   NEW   GERMAN   TARIFF   IN    CARTOON. 


Count  Goluchowski,  who  has  been  calling  for  Anti-American  trade  com- 
bination and  defending  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  a  bad  dream.  He  hears  of 
the  new  German  Tariff  !  —Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

September  Tramping-Song. 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

Marching  through  the  woods-road, 

Merry  is  the  heart,  O  ! 
Dwellers  by  the  woods-road, 

Teach  me  all  your  art ! 

Early  touch  of  crimson, 
You  are  like  her  cheeks  ; 

You  shall  touch  my  lips,  too, 
And  teach  how  true  love  speaks. 

Graceful,  tender  birches 

Bending  in  the  sun, 
You  shall  teach  me  wooing 

Till  her  heart  be  won. 

Rushing  brook  below  me, 
Leap  and  laugh  and  shine  ! 

You  shall  lead  me  onward 
Till  I  make  her  mine. 

Black-and-yellow  warblers, 

Bold  harlequins  of  song. 
Tell  me  all  your  knowledge  ; 

Must  1  woo  her  long? 

Veeries  in  the  beech-trees, 

Calling  to  your  mates, 
Know  you  the  bunch  of  poplars 

Where  my  lassie  waits  ? 


The  Prudential  Exhibit  at  Buffalo. 

Visitors  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  this  sum- 
mer have  been  surprised  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America,  which  occu- 
pies about  :«.">  feet  of  wall  space. 

Students  of  statistics  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession  find  the  exhaustive  exhibit  of  medical 
statistics  of  considerable  scientific  value. 

An  exhibit  was  made  at  Paris  last  year  and  met 
with  such  favor  that  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  to 
an  American  life  insurance  company  was  given  to  the 
Prudential. 

The  Prudential  has  18  officers,  1,031  managers  of 
departnientsand  clerks  at  the  Home  Office  in  Newark. 
rv  J.,  and  an  agencv  and  field  medical  staff  of  over 
14,000  men.  Over  4,000,000  policies  in  force,  exceed- 
ing $000,000,000. 


"  Ruskin  is  so  suggestive,  so  thought-inspiring,  and  instructive  a  writer 
that  the  possession  of  his  works,  to  read  at  leisure  or  to  refer  to,  would  be  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure,  profit  and  intellectual  uplifting  to  the  owner." 

— THE  INDEX,  Boston. 

We  have  decided  to  bring  the  work  of  this  great  man  within  the  reach  of  every 
Literary  Digest  reader.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  we  have  secured  the  costly 
plates  owned  by  the  American  Publishers'  Corporation,  which  recently  failed,  and 
whose  affairs  have  been  wound  up  by  a  receiver.  A  limited  edition  of  only  250 
sets  is  now  offered  to  Literary  Digest  readers  at 

ALMOST   50°o   DISCOUNT 

This  special  offer  is  made  only  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Prompt  action  is 
necessary  if  you  would  add  this  choice  work — a  delight  to  every  book-lover — 
to  your  library  shelves. 

You  May  Have  Scott,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  But  No  Cultured  Home  Can  Be  Without  Ruskin 

A   New  Library   Edition  of 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  JOHN  RUSKIN 

Including  all  of  his  art  works,  miscellaneous  writings,  and  complete  autobiography, 
profusely  illustrated  and  richly  bound  in  13  large  i2mo  volumes. 


NOTE   THE    BOOKMAKINC 

Thirteen  large  i2mo  volumes,  elegantly  bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt  tops,  full  gilt  backs, 
marbled  sides,  260  illustrations  including  all  the  wood  engravings,  the  half-tone  and  exqui- 
site colored  plates,  and  all  the  notes  of  the  famous  London  Edition. 
The  works  of  Ruskin  will  Endure  for  All  Time — a  Never  Ending  Source  of  Inspiration  and  Delight 


JOHN   RUSKIN 


The  Interpreter  of  True  Art  f/XVw^K; 

"  Ruskin,  like  William  Morris,  was  consumed  by  a 
passion  for  art,  but  to  him  the  word  art  always  meant 
infinitely  more  than  the  pictures  we  hang  on  our  walls 
and  occasionally  go  to  see  in  the  galleries.  In  hio 
mind  it  was  simply  a  synonym  for  beauty  in  everything 
that  the  hand  of  man  touches  in  our  cities,  streets 
and  homes." 

The  Philosopher  with  Noble  Social  Ideals 

H.  Heathcote  Statham,  in  Fortnightly  Review: 
"  His  writings  are  full  of  great  and  noble  ideals  in  re- 
gard to  social  life,  and  the  duty  of  mankind  to  one 
another." 


Literary  Style  that  will  Live  for  Centuries 

Charles  Boissevain,  in  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam  : 
"  All  who  wish  to  study  English  thoroughly  must  read 
Ruskin.  In  him  I  would  point  out  a  composer  of 
literature  as  great  as  Germany's  most  famous  com- 
posers of  music. " 

A  Scholar  with  Deep  Insight  into  Nature 

New  York  Tribune  :  "  The  true  secret  of  his  literary 
power  was  the  marvelous  insight — an  insight  as  of 
mystic  exaltation — into  the  deep  meanings  of  natural 
phenomena." 

Ugo  Fleres  in  Nuova  Antologia,  Rom,- :  "  A  land- 
scape was  more  to  him  than  a  beautiful  human  figure  ; 
for  the  leaves  of  a  tree  he  cared  more  than  for  the 
tresses  of  a  woman." 


The  Apostle  of  Optimism 

us  that  joy  was  a  c 
you  like  being  so. 


The     Guardian  : 

"  Ruskin      taught 

us  that  joy  was  a  duty  ;  that  you  cannot  be  good  unless 


Don't 


The  Stimulator  of  New  Thought  ^  ..£;* 

kin  set  people  to  thinking  who  had  never  thought 
before,  and  what  he  had  to  say  he  said  in  phrases  that 
will  live  as  models  of  English  prose." 

Neglect  to  add   this  sure   mark  of  culture  to  your  home. 
Miss  an  opportunity  to  make  an  investment  sure  to  yield 
you  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 
Wait  till  all  the  remaining  sets  are  gone  before  sending  your  order. 

You  may  add  this  treasure  to  your  library  on  easy  terms.  We 
will  supply  the  250  remaining  sets  to  Literary  Digest  readers 
for  $3.00  down  and  $2.00  a  month  till  paid  for.  THE  REGULAR 
PRICE  OF  THIS  EDI- 
TION IS  $2.50  per  volume. 
We  will  supply  the  remain- 
ing sets  on  the  above  terms 
for  only  $18. 

(Delivered  f.o.b.  New  York.l 


SPECIAL  RUSKIN   LIBRARY  COUPON 

V.  M  i'okvkix.  Publisher,  2Sci  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

Gentlemen  .-  I  accept  your  Bpecial  offer  bo  Literary  Pipest 
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Oh  for  the  bunch  of  poplars 

Silver  in  the  wind,  O  ! 
Lassie  at  the  road's  end, 

Let  your  heart  be  kind,  O  ! 

—In  The  Independent. 

From  "Hawthorn  and  Lavender." 

Songs  and  Madrigals. 
By  W.  E.  Henley. 

I  send  you  roses — red,  like  love. 

And  white,  like  death,  sweet  friend  : 
Born  in  your  besom  to  rejoice, 

Languish,  and  pine,  and  end. 
If  the  white  roses  tell  of  death, 

Let  the  red  roses  mend 
The  talk  with  true  stories  of  love 

Unchanging  to  the  end. 
Red  and  white  roses,  love  and  death — 

What  else  is  left  to  send  ? 
For  what  is  life  but  love,  the  means, 

And  death,  dear  heart,  the  end? 


When,  in  what  other  life. 

Where  in  what  old  spent  star, 

Systems  ago,  dead  vastitudes  afar. 

Were  we  two  bird  and  bough,  or  man  and  wife  ? 

Or  wave  and  spar? 

Or  I  the  beating  sea,  and  you  the  bar 

On  which  it  breaks?    I  know  not.  I  ! 

But  this,  O  this,  my  very  dear.  I  know 

Your  voice  awakes  old  echoes  in  my  heart  ; 

And  things  I  say  to  you  now  are  said  once  more  ; 

And,  sweet,  when  we  two  part 

I  feel  I  have  seen  you  falter  and  linger  so, 

So  hesitate,  and  turn  and  cling— yet  go, 

As  once  in  some  immemorable  Before, 

Once    on    some     fortunate    yet    thrice-blasted 

shore  .... 
Was  it  for  good  ? 
O,  these  poor  eyes  are  wet  ; 
And  yet,  O.  yet, 

Now  it  comes  back,  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
Forget. 

— In  September  Xorth  American  Revieii'. 


Shaving  with  Pleasure  is  Enjoyed  Only 


Living. 
By  Edward  M.  Applegarth. 
Dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming! 
In  Life's  short  dream,  we  breathe. 

Seeming  to  see  in  the  dusk  around 
Shadows  of  things  we  have  never  found  : 
Hoping  to  find  in  the  dim  "to  be" 
Faces  of  friends  we  may  never  see  : 
Longing  to  grasp  in  the  misty  night 
Proof  of  a  future  beyond  our  sight  : 
Seeking  to  know  ere  this  life  is  o'er 
Where  are  the  lives  that  have  gone  before  : 
Striving  to  learn  from  the  voiceless  past 
Why  'mid  earth's  darkness  man  was  cast: 
Searching  to  find  in  a  world  of  strife 
God  written,  a  proof  of  eternal  life. 

—In  September  Ains/ee's. 


The  American  Girl. 

By  Charlotte  Becker 

She  has  a  way  of  looking  many  things — 

Reserved  or  tender,  sorrowful  or  gay. 

The  morrow's  promise,  or  the  yesterday 

Of  ancient  wisdom.     Old-world  romance  clings 

About  the  new-world  need  for  questionings 

Wherewith  she  qualifies  her  keen  survey 

Of  life  in  earnest  or  of  life  at  play  ; 

And  subtle  charm  swift  comprehension  brings, 

Lies  in  her  clear  response  to  word  or  glance. 

Half  ruled  by  impulse,  wholly  sensitive 
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To  others'  moods— she  holds  in  eye  and  lip 
The  sorcery  which  conquers  time  and  chance, 
And  pledges  as  the  best  earth  has  to  give, 
The  privilege  o£  her  true  comradeship. 

—In  September  New  England  Magazine. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

She  Called  Them.— "Bridget,  did  you  call  the 
boys?"  "Indade  an'  Oi  called  thim  iverything  Oi 
cud  think  of,  but  they  wudn't  git  up."— Brooklyn 
Life.  

An    Unnecessary    Encumbrance.— Daisv  :    "I 

have  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  society." 

Hardhead:  "What  has  your  mind  got  to  do 
with  it?"— Smart  Set. 

In    H-d-s.— "Excuse  me,  is  his  majesty  in  ?" 
CLERK  :  "No,  sir.     He's  in  New  York." 
"When  do  you  expect  him  back?" 
"We  don't  expect  him  back."— Life. 


Two  Girls.— "If  ten  men  should  ask  you  to 
marry  them,  what  would  that  be  ? "  "What  would 
it  be?"  "A  tender."  "And  if  one  should  ask  you, 
what  would  that  be?"  "I  don't  know;  what?" 
"A  wonder."— Life. 


Not  a  Happy  Outlook.— POTATO  PALMIST  : 
"This  line  tells  me  that  you  will  meet  with  a  ter- 
rible accident  in  your  old  age.  You  will  be 
skinned  alive,  your  eyes  will  be  dug  out,  then  you 
will  be  boiled,  and  finally  mashed  to  a  pulp."- 
Life. 

In  the  Future.— "Do  yez  keep  an  assistant  to 
the  cook  ? "  "Yes."  "And  do  be  the  assistant  have 
a  helper?"  "She  has."  "And  have  yez  a  kitchin 
maid  to  clane  up  after  the  assistant's  helper?" 
"We  have."  "Well,  I'll  give  yez  a  wake's  trial."— 
Brooklyn  Life. 


In  the  Same  Boat.  —  NEAR  -  SIGHTED  OLD 
GENTLEMAN:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  inscription 
is  on  that  board  over  there?" 

Irish  Rustic:  "Sure  Oi'm  in  the  same  boat, 
sorr  !  It  was  moighty  little  schoolin'  Oi  had  when 
Oi  was  a  bhoy  mysilf,  sorr  !  "—  Tit-Bits. 


The  Love-Letters  of  a  Famous  Man.— 

Dearest,  Don't  for  the  world  destroy  this  letter; 
keep  it  carefully.  I  am  about  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  our  letters.  Ever 
your  own,  .  Milton. 

My  Adored,  Be  sure  to  keep  all  my  letters,  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  sequence.  Arrangements  are 
now  pending  for  publication.  More  news  soon. 
As  ever,  your  own  ROBESPIERRE. 

Dearest,  my  own  Dearest,  Remember  to  keep 
all  my  letters,  as  I  do  yours.  I  am  now  holding 
out  for  twenty-five  per  cent:  royalty.  I  will  bring 
them  around,  I  am  sure.  Your  own,  as  ever  your 
own,  Aristotle. 

My  LTfe,  my  Love,  my  Darling,  Assure  me  again 
that  you  keep  all  iny  letters.  I  am  still  contend- 
ing on  the  royalty  matter.  Franklin,  Square  and 
Company  think  it  too  much.  -  Unless  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement  soon,  I  shall  open  negotiations 
with  Skibner  and  Sons.  Always,  always,  my 
adored  one,  your  own,  Mozart. 

My  Thought,  my  Mind,  my  Life,  my  All  All, 
Your  suggestion  about  an  asbestos  box  and  cam- 
phor balls  is  a  good  one.  The  letters  must  be 
kept  safe.  I  have  just  opened  up  the  matter  with 
Skibner.  I  am  to  see  them  again  to-morrow.  My 
adored,  your  loving  captor,  your  happy  captive, 

Wellington. 

Dainty  Dear,  Sweet  Fleur-de-lis,  My  own 
charming   Suma-San,   Be   sure   to   file   this  away 
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a  poor  madman's  name  to  stand  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty  for  eighteen 
centuries. 

Xerxes,  from  his  platform  on  iEgaleos,  overlooks  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
sees  Themistocles,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian 
fleet  of  over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this 
paragraph  is  written. 

— Three  historical  incidents  out  of  thousands  that  are  made  REAL  by  reading 
what  a  historian  gifted  with  imagination  and  the  story-telling  faculty  has  to  say 
about  them. 

MOREOVER,  there  is  no  historical  REFERENCE  work  that  approaches 
"RIDPATH  "  in  value.  All  the  lands  of  the  earth  are  visited  ;  the  history  of 
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The  Spinster  Book 

By  Myrtle  Reed,  author  of  "  Love  Letters 
of  a  Musician."  i2mo.  Decorated  cover. 
Fully  illustrated.    Net,  $1.50.  (By  mail,  $1.60.) 

This  volume  of  charming  "studies"  and 
opinions  will  delight  the  numerous  readers  who 
have  mourned  the  apparent  passing  of  the  light 
essay.  It  is  a  work  to  captivate  men  and 
women,  married  and  single. 

Time  and  Chance 

By    Elbert    Hubbard,    author   of   "Little 

Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women," 

etc.     i2mo.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  chosen  a  most  promising 
theme  in  the  career  of  the  heroic,  unfortunate, 
and  spectacular  John  Brown.  The  author  of 
"A  Message  to  Garcia,"  dealing  with  such  a 
subject,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  deep  interest. 

The  Death  of  the  Gods 

By  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Translated  by 
Herbert  Trench,     nmo.     $1-50. 

"  Must  be  admitted  to  the  select  circle  of  really 
great  historical  novels." — London  Chronicle. 

"  A  drama  full  of  episode,  lurid,  intense,  pas- 
sionate."— London  Telegraph. 

"  A    most    remarkable    novel." — Edinburgh 


Scotsman. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


New  York 
and    London. 


carefully.  Yours  was  so  good;  I  want  to  keep 
reading  it,  so  have  had  a  typewritten  copy  made 
to  carry  in  my  hat,  while  I  have,  of  course,  filed 
yours.  Skibners  agree  to  the  twenty-five  per 
cent.  ro3-alty.  Other  details  yet  to  be  arranged. 
Your  loving,  little,  wistful  Cortez. 

Loveliest  Love,  Do  be  careful,  dear  !  Don't 
carry  my  letters  about  with  you  to  the  woods  and 
other  places  ;  put  them  away  at  once  after  read- 
ing them.  We  are  now  discussing  whether  it  shall 
be  one  volume  8vo,  or  two  small  volumes.  I  think 
I  favor  the  two  small  volumes.  What  do  you  say, 
dear?  A  soft,  sweet  kiss  in  the  shadow,  my  love, 
from  Wagner. 

My  One,  my  Only  Sweet,  Need  I  tell  you,  dear, 
to  keep  this  carefully?  Things  are  starting  out 
fine.  The  press-agent  has  already  started  on  his 
work.  An  advance  notice  is  to  appear  in  the  Sat- 
urday All-the-news  supplement.  After  that,  there 
is  to  be  an  illustrated  article  in  771c  Book-Bor- 
rower.  They  are  also  going  to  publish  selections 
in  the  magazine.  A  first  edition  of  half  a  million 
will  surely  be  required.  That  ought  to  furnish 
our  flat  comfortably.  Love,  love  in  fifty-seven 
varieties,  HKrNE. 

— H.  R.  HORR  in  Life. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

September  25. — Ten  Boer  leaders,  captured  since 
September  15,  when  Lord  Kitchener's  sur- 
render proclamation  went  into  effect,  are 
permanently  banished  from  South  Africa. 

September  27.— Great  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed in  England  over  the  conduct  of  the 
Boer  war ;  a  rumor  that  Lord  Kitchener 
would  resign,  on  account  of  his  differences 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  denied  by  the 
British  war  office. 

September  28.— Lord  Kitchener  makes  public 
his  reply  to  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Schalk  -  Burger,  acting-  president  of  the 
Transvaal,  charging  the  Boers  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  steps 
are  taken  to  sell  the  property  of  the  Boers 
who  continue  fighting. 

Othfir  Fokf.ign  News. 

September  24. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall leave  Ottawa  for  Winnipeg. 

Destructive  fires   occur   in    Bergen,   Norway, 
and  Kallundberg,  Denmark. 

September  25. — King  Edward  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra return  to  London  from  the  Continent. 


September  26.— In  a  fight  between  Turks  and 
Albanians  in  SerVia,  fifty-four  men  are  re- 
ported killed  and  wounded. 

The    Danish    ministry    resumes    negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

September  27.— King  Edward  receives  Ambas- 
sador Choate  at  Marlborough  House,  who 
thanks  him  for  his  messages  of  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  McKinley  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

If  You  Feel  Depressed 
Use    Horsford's   Acid   Phosphate 

Dr.  W.  E.  Pitman,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  says  :  "  I  have 
used  it  in  nervous  depression  and  dyspeptic  troubles,  with 
good  result." 
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Hundreds  of  Others, 
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What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 

$iooo  Prize  Book,  by  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

$,1.  per  copy,  post  free.    Send  for  table  of  contents. 
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., .  .  ,,  ,VTt,,  Holland"  Maker  of  perfect  Bold  Pens  over  10  years  Master  of  Fountain  Pen 
""t"''  ltr"    Construction  over  20  years    Creator  of  styles  in  Pen*    Guarantor  of  Pen  Comfort. 

Made  in  large  variety  of  Strikingly  original  designs,  in  all  sizes,  and  all  kinds  of  points.    Moderate  prices. 

Yourdenler  will  Hiipply  you,  or  write  to  Dl  For  Free  descriptive  booklet,  No.  159  A,  und  prlee  Hut. 

THE  JOHN   HOLLAND  GOLD   PEN  CO.,   127  to  129  E.  4th  St ,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Don't  be  an  Old  Fogy. 

You  admit  that  recent  invention 
is  revolutionizing  almost  everything 
around  us  and  you  are  glad  to  profit 
by  it,  but  some  people  will  stick  to 
the  unsanitary  and  expensive  hair 
mattress,  after  modern  science  and 
sanitary  teaching  has  produced 

The   Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  J! 
Felt  Mattress, 

We  know  our  claims  are  broad  and 
strong.  We  don't  ask  you  to  believe  us. 
We  do  ask  you  to  try  the  mattress  at  our 
expense.     Fair  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Thirty  Nights*  Free  Trial. 

Sleep  on  it  jo  nigkts,  and  if  it  is  not  even 
all  you  have  hoped  for,  if  you  don't  believe 
it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability 
and  comfort  of  any  #50  hair  mattress  ever 
made,  you  can  get  your  money  back  by 
return  mail — "  no  questions  asked."  There 
will  be  no  unpleasantness  about  it  at  all. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs  ,  -  $  8.35^       ... 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.,  ....     10.00  |     »'*   . 
3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  -     11.70  J-  3ill(.|les 


4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,  - 


-     13.35  I 


long. 


4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,  -     15.00J 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  to  Any  Point. 

In  two  parts,  50c.  extra.  Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  any  one  who 
offers  you  a  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress. 
There  is  not  a  single  store  in  the  country 
that  carries  our  mattress ;  almost  every 
store  now  has  an  imitation  so-called  '•  felt," 
which  is  kept  in  stock  to  sell  on  our  ad- 
vertising. Our  name  and  guarantee  is  on 
every  mattress.  Can  be  bought  only  direct 
from  us.  Write  to-day  for  our  book, 
"  Trie  Test  of  Time."     It  will  be  sent/m\ 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY, 

119  Elizabeth  St., 
NEW   YORK. 

We  have  cushioned 
25,000  Churches. 

Send  for  free  book, 
"  Cnurcli  Cushions." 


WE  CARPET  YOUR  FLOOR  FOR  $3.00 

to   introduce    our    new,    serviceable    and    healthful 

BRUSSELETTE  ART  RUGS. 

Attractive  and  artistic  patterns,  woven 
on  both  sides  and  in  all  colors  and  sizes. 
Easily  kept  clean  and  warranted  to  out- 
wear higher-priced  carpets.  Sent  pre- 
paid to  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Money  refunded  if  notsatis- 
factory.    Illustrated  catalogue  showing 

runs  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  52  llourse Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elegant  Enough  for  any  Home. 


September  28. — A  revolutionary  outbreak  is  re- 
ported from  Haiti. 
Sir  Joseph  Dim.sdale  is  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

September  28.— A  sanguinary  conflict  is  reported 
between  Mussulmans  and  Christians  in 
Beirut,  Syria. 
Famine  is  widespread  in  Russia,  and  the 
Government  is  taking  steps  to  relieve  the 
distress. 

Domestic. 

The  Schley  Court. 

September  23. — The  testimony  of  Commander 
Heilner  is  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  Ad- 
miral Schley. 

September  24  —Judge  J.  M.  Wilson,  chief  coun- 
sel to  Admiral  Schley,  dies  suddenly  in 
Washington,  causing  a  day's  postponement 
of  the  court. 

September  25.— Admiral  Cotton  and  Captain 
Wise  testify  before  the  court  regarding  the 
delivery  of  despatches  off  Santiago. 

September  26. — The  court  refuses  Admiral 
Sampson's  request  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider, him  a  party  to  the  case. 

September  28. — Captain  McCalla,  of  the  Marble- 
head,  acknowledges  that  he  disobeyed  an 
order  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

September  23. — Leon  Czolgosz,  the  assassin  of 
President  McKinley,  is  placed  on  trial  in 
Buffalo. 
Emma  Goldman  and  the  Chicago  Anarchists 
are  released,  no  evidence  being  found 
against  them. 

September  24.— Czolgosz  is  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  after  a  trial  lasting 
less  than  nine  hours. 

The  Cabinet  holds  its  second  meeting,  and 
President  Roosevelt  discusses  the  reports  of 
the  departments. 

September  26.— Czolgosz  is  sentenced  to  be  put 
to  death  on  October  28. 

Franklin  Murphy  is  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans for  governor  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton. 

The  first  race  for  the  America's  cup  ends  in  a 
fluke,  the  yachts  being  unable  to  finish 
within  the  time  limit  ;  the  Columbia  was 
ahead  at  the  close. 

September  27.— The  Citizens'  Union  Committee 
of  New  York  notify  Messrs.  Low,  Grout,  and 
Fornes  of  their  nominations  to  fill  the  three 
leading  places  on  the  anti-Tammany  ticket. 

September  28. — The  Columbia  wins  the  first  of 
the  races  for  the  America's  Cup  by  one 
minute  and  twenty  seconds. 

American  Dependencies. 

September  23. — Cuba  :  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ences between  President  Roosevelt  and 
General  Wood,  it  is  determined  to  negotiate 
a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  island  ;  General  Wood  returns 
to  Cuba. 

September  29.— Philippines  :  Company  C,  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  is  ambushed  in  the  island  of 
Samar,  and  forty-eight  men  are  killed  ;  the 
Filipinos  capture  stores,  ammunition,  and 
rifles. 


lllTlinnPI  TheN.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  eefd  1880.  Unique 
nU  I  nUn 0  ■  in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
0f  MSS.  Circular  D.   DK.  TITUS  M.  COAN,  70. 5th  Ave.  N.Y.  City. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


^•bR^MENTALslCN^ 

A<    iC         TAUGHT  BY  MAIL         °fo*A 

I  Learn  at  home  to  earn  money  at  home,  or  in  j 
I  a  good  salaried  position,  making  designs  for  ' 
carpets,  wall   paper,  book   covers,   advertise- 
ments,  menus,  dress    goods   and    decorating 
china  and   pottery.      Write    for  free    circular: 
"Ornamental  Design"  containing  students'  work.  J 
International    Correspondinee    Schools, 
Box  1202  Scranton,  Pa. 


"A  House  Without  a  Woman  Is 
like  Bread  Without  Leaven,"  as 

BEN  FRANKLIN  said. 

He  might  have  said  with  even  more  truth  that 
a  house  without  a  woman  is  like  bread  made 
from  ordinary  white  flour— it  lacks  the  elements 
which  makes*       ood  for  man. 

••White'' flour  is  not  good  for  man  because 
the  vital  part  of  the  wheat  berry,  the  rich,  nitro- 
genous, strength-giving  kernel,  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  "white"  Hour,  because  it  is 
dark  in  color  Itself.  ,,,.., 

The  ideal  flour,  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
flavor  and  economy  alike  is 


FLOUR 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

ground  to  perfect  fineness  It  is  strengthening, 
Is  easily  digested  and  makes  delicious  bread, 
with  a  rich,  nutty  flavor,  lacking  in  the  "  white  " 
flour  bread. 

"ALL   THE   WHEAT  THATS  FIT  TO  EAT." 

It  is  also  the  most  economical,  because  it  will 
go  farther  in  bread  making  and  because  it  eon- 
tains  more  nutriment. 

Order  Franklin  Mills  Flour  from  vour  grojer. 
If  he  has  not  this  flour  he  can  obtain  it  for  you. 
See  to  it  that  you  get  Franklin  Mills  Flour,  made 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Xame  on  everv  sack  and 
package.   Booklet  mailed  free  on  application. 


Treat  Your  Guests  to  a.  Dish  of 

MARVELLI  MACARONI 

and  your  fame  as  a  hostess  is  established. 
Its  Air-Tight  Package  keeps  it  pure  and 
fresh,  and  it  is  so  good  to  eat.  We  will 
tell  you  how  to  cook  it  in  sixty  different 
ways  if  you  will  send  your  name  and 
your  grocer's. 

THE    MARVELLI    COMPANY 
109  W.  Larned  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Best  for  Breakfast 
our  Health   Food 

Wheatena 


Step81 
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The  Most  Carefully  Pre- 
pared Cereal  on  the  mar- 
ket. All  grocers.  Send  for 
FREE  copy  "  Wheaten? 
Recipes"  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School. 

Addreaa  Dept.  W. 
HEALTH  FOOD  CO.,  63  Fifth  Av.,  New  \  ork 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses. 

Brlggs  patent  with  Electric  Attachment.    For- 
convenfence,  comfort  and  cure,  no  invention*- > 
of  the  past  100  \  ears  equals  it.     Fit  by  mall 
guaranteed.     Good  solicitors  make  great  in- 
comes.   Exclusive  territory  a>  signed. 
Revolving  Spectacles  Co.,  323  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


THE  POWERS 

Heat  Regulator 

ASSURES  AN  EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 
No  coal  wasted. 

FITS  ANY  FURNACE 

OLD  OR  NEW, 
HOT  AIR,  STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER. 

EASILY  ATTACHED. 
REGULATES  ITSELF. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  SENT  FPEE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.. 

JO  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


I     i  L 


Snoring  Stopped 
Instantly, 

prevented  and  cause  permanently  removed 
by  a  neat  and  simple  device  which  affords  no 
inconvenience  to  user.  Failure  is  impossible. 
It  also  prevents  sleeping  with  open  mouth, 
which  habit  ruins  so  many  throats  and  vocal 
cords  and  in  many  cases  brings  on  fatal  dis- 
eases of  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  No  Medicine. 

Name  and  address  of  all  Snorersand  Mouth 
Breathers  wanted,  to  whom  information  will 
be  sent. 

Correspondence  Confidential  in  plain  sealed 
envelope.     Address, 

SNOR-O-DONT,  "i^™^ 


Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine' s  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 
Durable  —  most 
satisfactory  for 
playing  Duplicate  Whist. 
Cards  are  easily  inserted 
and    securely  held. 
Every  detail  patented. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  write     Infringements  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  De;   39,  Cincinnati, U.S.  A. 


CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  595. 

By  H.  F.  W.  Lane. 

First  Prize  (British  Section)  Leisure  Hour 

Tourney. 

Black — Eight  Pieces. 


H 

mm 

■iBfifll 

■ 


White— Six  Pieces, 
4K3;    P7i    rp6;    s  2  k  P  3  ;    6  Q  i  ;    i  p  R  S  4  ; 
2  P  3  b  i  ;  b  7. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

In  this   tourney    Mr.   Barry's  problem   No.    571 
took  first  prize  in  "Foreign  Section." 

Problem  596. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

By  S.  W.  Bampton, 

Franklin  Chess-Club,  Philadelphia. 

Black  — Six  Pieces. 


White— Six  Pieces. 
3k3B;    3Pip2;    3K4;    3p2Pi; 
4  s  3  ;  5  r  1  K. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


;   6  R  r  ; 


Our  Correspondence  Directory. 

W.  L.  Greer,  25  Dartmouth  Street,  Cleveland, 
O.;  George  Middleton,  1012  Lincoln  Street,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.;  S.  W.  Shaw,  Box  96,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Can.,  wish  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  desir- 
ing to  play  by  correspondence. 


NO  l'ERSON  SHOULD  DIE 

of  any  kidney  disease  or  be  distressed  by  stomach  troubles 
or  tortured  and  poisoned  by  constipation.  Vernal  Saw 
Palmetto  Berry  Wine  will  be  sent  free  and  prepaid  to  any 
reader  of  this  publication  who  needs  it  and  writes  for  it. 
One  dose  a  day  of  this  remedy  does  the  work  and  cures 
perfectly,  lo  stay  cured.  If  you  care  to  be  cured  of  indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia,  flatulence,  catarrh  of  stomach  and 
Bowels,  constipation,  or  torpid  and  congested  liver  ;  if  you 
wish  to  be  sure  that  your  kidneys  are  free  from  disease  and 
are  doing  their  necessary  work  thoroughly  ;  if  you  expect 
to  be  free  from  bladder  and  prostata  inflammation  and 
from  catarrh,  rheumatism  and  backache;  if  you  desire  a 
full  supply  of  pure,  rich  blood,  a  healthy  tissue  and  a  per- 
fect skm ,  write  at  once  for  a  free  bottle  of  this  remedy  and 
prove  for  yourself ,  without  expense  to  you,  that  these  ail- 
ments are  cured  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  permanently  with 
only  one  dose  a  day  of  Vernal   Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine. 

Any  reader  of  Litekakv  Digest  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  sent  free  and 
prepaid  by  writing  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  V.  It  cures  catarrh,  indigestion,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  inflammation  of  bladder, 
and  enlargement  of  prostate  gland. 

There  is  no  trouble  and  but  a  trifle  of  expense  to  cure 
the  most  stubborn  case.     Write  for  a  free  bottle. 


Its  True  Character. 

Catarrh  is  Not  a  Local  Disease. 

Although  physicians  have  known  for  years  that 
catarrh  was  not  a  local  disease,  but  a  constitutional 
or  blood  disorder,  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  still  con- 
tinue to  believe  it  is  simply  a  local  trouble  and  try  to 
cure  it  with  purely  local  remedies,  like  powders, 
snuffs,  ointments,  and  inhalers. 

These  local  remedies,  if  they  accomplish  anything 
at  all,  simply  give  a  very  temporary  relief,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  permanent  cure  of  catarrh  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  local  sprays,  washes,  and  in- 
halers. They  may  clear  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  excessive  secretion,  but  it  returns  in  a  few  hours 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  result  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise because  the  blood  is  loaded  with  catarrhal  poison 
and  it  requires  no  argument  to  ci  nvince  anyone  that 
local  washes  and  sprays  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  blood. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  says  :  "I  have  long  since  discontin- 
ued the  use  of  sprays  and  washes  for  catarrh  of  head 
and  throat,  because  they  simply  relieve  and  do  not 
cure. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  used  only  one  treatment 
for  all  forms  of  catarrh  and  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  good.  The  remedy  I  use  and  recommend 
is  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  a  pleasant  and  harmless 
preparation  sold  by  druggists  at  50c. ,  but  my  experi- 
ence has  proven  one  package  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  to  be  worth  a  dozen  local  treatments. 

The  tablets  are  composed  of  Hydrastin,  Sanguina- 
ria,  Red  Gum,  Guaiacol,  and  other  safe  antiseptics, 
and  any  catarrh  sufferer  can  use  them  with  full 
assurance  that  they  contain  no  poisonous  opiates  and 
that  they  are  the  most  reasonable  and  successful 
treatment  for  radical  cure  of  catarrh  at  present 
known  to  the  profession." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large,  pleasant-tasting 
20-grain  lozenges,  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth  and 
reach  the  delicate  membranes  of  throat  and  trachea, 
and  immediately  relieve  any  irritation,  while  their 
final  action  on  the  blood  removes  the  catarrhal  poison 
from  the  whole  system.  All  druggists  sell  them  at 
50c.  for  complete  treatment. 

Bright's  Disease 
and  Diabetes 

ARE  BEING  CURED 

by  the  Tompkins-Corbin  Treatment.  We  are 
aware  of  the  prejudice  against  advertised 
remedies  in  dangerous  diseases,  but  as  we  do 
not  claim  what  we  cannot  do,  we  covet  investi- 
gation.    In  fact,  this  is  all  we  ask. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  treatment  after 
you  have  learned  what  it  has  done  in  other 
"  incurable "  cases,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

A  man  in  Cleveland  who  heard  of  our  cures  wrote  to 
thirty-two  of  our  patients  and  interviewed  six  others.  His 
brother-in-law  is  now  taking  our  treatment. 


XJ/~JTP  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
i^,~'  *  *-*  dress,  we  wil'  send  you  instructions 
and  make  necessary  analysis,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
OF  CHARGE. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  our  booklet  on  request.  We 
never  publish  names  or  letters  without  consent.  By  its 
nature,  our  work  is  always  considered  confidential. 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN  CO.,  1306  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wedding  Invitations 


and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ArtifltU-ally  Printed  and  Eneravedin  Latest 

Styles.    MONOGRAM  STATIONERY.    Uest 
work  or  money  back.        100  \  i-i  1  i  nir  Curds,  T5c. 

Send  for  free  samples  and  valuable  booklet,  '•  Wedpiho  Etiquette." 
1.  W.  I  o<  MCI  II,     631  Jluin  Street,  Oakland  City,  Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

ForCHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
Finest  >Ia«ic  lanterns,  fSlereopticonsA  views; 
all  prices.  Full  particulars  in  260  page  illus.  book  ;/>««. 
McALLlSTEK,  Mfg.  Optician,  40  Aomuq  St.,  N«wl  ork. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  587. 

Key-move,  Q— Kt  6. 

No.  588. 

P— B  8  (.Kt)      P-  B  4  ch  Q— Q  7,  mate 


K  x  Kt 


K-B3 


B  any 


Rx  R 


K-K  4 
Q— K  6  ch 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


R — Kt  4,  mate 


K— Q  5  (must) 

P— B  4                         Q— K  6,  mate 
a. 3. 


P  x  P 


Any 
R-Kt4 

K  x  Kt 


Q — K  4,  mate 


Q— K  6,  mate 


Other 


Both  problems  solved  bv  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  the  Rev.  O.  D.,  New  Orleans;  W. 
R.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro, 
Tex.;  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  J.  Leake, 
Richmond, Va.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg,  Va.;  O.  C.  B.,  Humboldt,  Kan.; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Hamilton,  Mo.;  M.  C.  Brown, 
Brooklyn. 

587  (only):  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  C;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C.j  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Effingham,  111  ;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
S.,  Geneva,  N.  H.;  W.  L.  Greer,  Cleveland;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  W.  Hyde,  Brooklyn; 
D.  G.  Harris,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Harvey, 
Norwich,  Can.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
the  Rev.  P.  Read,  Des  Moines;  Dr.  H.  Sleeper, 
Meriden,  N.  H. 

Comments  (5K7):  "Hardly  worthy  of  first  prize; 
not  original  enough  "— M.  M.;  "A  clever  maneu- 
vre  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  slow  competition  to 
capture  first "— G.  D.;  "Truly  remarkable  in  that 
it  should  have  been  credited  with  a  prize  at  all. 
It  is  neat  and  clean  ;  but  of  the  poorest  waiting- 
order  "— W.  R.  C;  "An  equestrian  statue  "—A  K; 
"Neat  and  full  of  traps"— W.  H.  S.;  "Rather 
easy  "— W.  J.  L.;  "Good"— F.  H.  J.;  "Admirable" 
— J.  G.  L.;  "Very  easy,  and  with  little  variety" — 
S.  M.  M  ;  "Not  difficult  for  a  first  prizer"-H.  W. 
F.;  "Solved  from  diagram  in  a  few  minutes"— F. 
L.  H. 

(588):  "Quite  good"— M.  M.;  "Set  with  jewels 
and  duals" — G.  D.;  "Offends  problem-proprieties 
in  the  first  move" — W.  R.  C.j  "Fair,  with  a  few 
intricacies" — A  K.;  "Very  ticklish,  as  White's 
second  move  is  not  always  obvious" — W.  H.  S.; 
"Very  good"— W.J.  L. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  comments  that  our 
solvers  found  No.  587  very  easy  for  a  first-prize 
problem.  In  this  tourney  there  were  nineteen 
entries,  and  B.  G.  Laws,  the  distinguished  prob- 
lematist and  Problem-editor  of  The  B.  C.  M.,  was 
the  judge.  The  problem  awarded  second  prize, 
by  W.  R.  Coe,  is  as  follows  : 

6B1;  3  p  K  1  p  1 ;  3  P  s  1  P  1  ;  R7;  3kpP2; 
riSpS3;bisP4;2Q5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Taverner's  problem  in  notation  is  solved  by  Q— 
R  2  ;  and  the  Jonas  Puzzle  yields  to  R— Q  Kt  3. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  H.  J.  got  585  ; 
G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga.,  586  ;  D.,  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana,  585  and  586. 

Morphy's  End-Game. 

The  greatest  of  Chess-players  composed  only 
one  end-game  so  far  as  we  1  now.     Here  it  is: 

irbzssb;  ipippiPi;  4  p  1  k  1  ;  P1P3PS; 
4  P  2  p  ;  K  p  3  Q  F  1  ;  4  r  2  q  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  eight  moves. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


The  "Practical"  Skirt  and  Waist  Hangers 


Increase  the  capacity  of  closets  and  wardrobes  one- 
half,  and  are  perfect  devices  for  preserving  the  shape- 
liness of  clothing.  The  closet  shown  is  fitted  with 
a  set  of  six  skirt  hangers,  six  waist  hangers  and 
three  closet  rods. 

The  price  of  this  set  is  $2.50,  and  we  send 
it  express  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


WE  REFUND  MONEY  IF  GOODS 
ARE  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 


We  have  fitted  up  thousands  of  the  finest  residences 
in  America,  and  have  never  been  asked  to  refund 
the  money. 

Our  illustrated  printed  matter  is  sent  FREE  on 
request. 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

439  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


She    Likes    Her    Mattress, 

you  can't  blame  her  for  it's  an 

EZYBED   KAPOK    RESILIENT 

Mattress.  She  had  thirty  nights  free  trial 
to  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  what  she  wanted. 
When  ehe  found  it  so  elegantly  made,  light  and 
resilient,  she  sent  us  the 
money  and  kept  the  mat- 
tress. AVe  sell  all  of  our 
mattresses  on  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  sixty  nights' 
free  trial  to  satisfy,  and 
deliver  at  your  door,  ex- 
press paid.  Kapok  is  imported 
from  Java.  It  is  hygienic, 
non-absorbent,  resilient,  and 
vermin-proof.  Our  booklet 
"Ezybeds  of  Kapok"  tells  all 
about  it.  Sent  tree.  We  send 
a  luxurious  couch  pillow,  20 
inch  square,  poet-paid  for 
fifty  cents  for  packing — no 
profit  to  us — only  to  adver- 
tise Kapok.  Write  for  book- 
let. Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  Bohnert-Brunsman  Company, 
Dept.G,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YOUR    GAS    BILL. 


WANT  to  save  8s  per  cent  of  your  gas  bill?  By 
using  "YOTTO"  lights  you  can  do  it. 
Give  more  light  than  the  old-style  incandescent 
lamps  while  using  less  gas.  The  smaller  con- 
sumption of  gas  reduces  the  generation  of  heat. 
To  sum  up,  you  get  more  light  with  less  gas  and 
less  heat.  Mantles  never  blacken.  No  chimneys 
to  break.  Simple--positively  the  easiest  to  adjust. 
Household  size  70  candle  power  may  be  had  for  $1. 
at  f.rst-class  china  and  department  stores.  If  you 
can't  find  them  send  us  your  dollar  for  one — don't 
take  a  substitute.     Write  for  catalogue  P. 

American  Incandescent  Lamp  Co. 
55  Park  Place,  New  York. 


VIOLIN  VALU 


\  Violin  bought  by  our  Original  ar 
unique  plan  becomes  simply  an  in 
vestment.     It  is  always  worth  rx 
»ctly  what  you  paid  for  it.     It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate.     We  carry 
the  largest    line  of   fine  and  rat 
Violins  in    America.     Good  ones, 
W  up.     Easy  paymen  ts.  if  desired. 

Large,  handsomely   illus 

Violin  Cat.  FKEE'on  re< 
THE  RUDOLPH   WURLIT2ER  CO. 

ItiT  E.  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  O 
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IVe  have  no  agents  or  b>  anch  stores. 
A II  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Fall  Styles  in  Suits 
and  Cloaks. 

LAST  year  we  made  the 
best  garments  possible, 
but  nothing  is  good 
enough  for  our  patrons  unless 
it  is  the  best  that  we  can  make. 
Every  year's  experience  raises 
the  standard.  Therefore  this 
year's  new  and  smart  styles 
show  better  shape,  better 
materials  and  lower  prices 
than  ever  be/ore. 

Every  garment  a  bargain, 
and  If  you  need  a  suit  or  cloak 
for  Fall  or  Winter  wear,  write 
for  our  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples. We  make  every  garment 
to  order,  thus  ensuring  the 
perfection  of  fit  and  finish. 

Our  Catalogue  illustrates : 

New  Suits, in  effective  colors 
and  patterns,  $8  up. 

Silk-Lined  Suits,  lined 
throughout  with  fine 
taffeta  silk,     $15  up. 

Stylish  Costumes,  of 

Velveteen    and   Wide 
Welt  Corduroy, 

$17  up. 

New  Skirts,  the  latest  cut,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  Suits    and    Skirts,    plaid-black    or 

plain,  Suits  $8  up.     Skirts,  $5  up. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up. 

Jaunty  Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 

We  Pny  Express  Cliarges  Everywhere. 

Whatever  we  send  must  fit  and  give  satisfaction.  If 
not,  send  it  back,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Catalogue  and  samples  will  be  sent  free  by 
return  mail.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether  you  wish 
samples  for  suits  or  for  cloaks,  so  that  we  can 
send  you  a  full  line'of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and   121   West  23d   Street,   New  York. 


GET    THE    BEST 

BROWN'S 

Famous    Pictures 

One  Cent  Each.      1*0  for  $1.00- 

(  x  8.  2,0011  subjects. 

Reproductions  of  the  world's 
famous  paintings,  architec- 
ture,.to.  300  on  I.ifeof  Christ. 
300  Madonnas.  Hundreds  of 
new  subjects.  Bend  4  eta.  in 
stamp?  for  4  sample  pictures 
and  ."--page  Catalogue  illus- 
trated with  20  pictures. 

.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.- 
Beverly,  Mass. 


W.  O.  LOCKE'S 

I  Platinum  Dog  Studies 

Photographed  from  life.  I'i  r- 
fect  in  every  detail  If  you  ever 
owned,  eared  for.  or  admired  a 
doe  you  will  want  tils  prize 
collection.  Copies  supplied 
from  original  negate 
heavy  platinum  paper. 
FREE  Handsome  catalogue  of  100  subjects,  showing 
styles,  si/i-  and  prices  f  him  SB  ets.  up.    Sent  free. 

W.  O.  LOCKE.  12:!S  aonisomerr  ITS.  CIHimTI.  0. 
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KNOX'S     GELATINE 

Any  one  can  read  between  the  l'nes. 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

Remember  the  spelling  is  K  N  O  X, 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

because  robbers  of  reputation  abound 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

who  would  steal  my  good  name. 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

defies  competition.    I  challenge  comparison. 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

is  cheapest— costs  little  more,  but  makes  much  more. 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

is  pure.    The  transparency  proTes  it. 

KNOX'S     GELATINE 

is  granulated— measure  with  spoon  like  sugar. 

I  WILL  MAIL  FREE 

my  book  of  seventy  "  Dainty  Desserts  for 
Dainty  People  "  if  you  will  send  the  name  of 
your  grocer.  If  you  can't  do  this  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  For  5c.  in  stamps,  the  book  and 
full  pint  sample.  For  15c.  the  book  and  full 
two-quart  package  (two  for  25c.).  A  pack- 
age of  Knox's  Gelatine  will  make  two  quarts 
—'half  gallon"— of  jelly,  and  contains  pink 
color  for  fancy  desserts. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX 
go  Knox  Avenue,      Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Pose  by 
Prof,  von  Boeckmann. 
"  Breaking  a  Chain." 


How  to  Breathe  for  Health, 
Strength  and  Endurance. 

Read 

Lung  &  Muscle 

Culture 

The  most  instructive 
book  ever  published 
on  the  vital  subject  of 

Air&  Exercise 

Nature's  remedies  for  ALL  ILLS, 

25   chapters,   fully   illustrated. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  JOc 

P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.S., 

Hartford  Bldg.,  SO  East  17th  Street,  N.  \ 
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The  FRED  IICE1  CO.  LM.  Maker. 

I  of  High  Grade  Office  &  I.ihrarv  Furniture,  Grand  Rapid".  M  Ich. 
Branches:  N™  York,  993  rav  j    Boston,  II  Fed 

Philadelphia,  1413  Chi'StimtM.;  Chicago,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Pau- American  Exposition   Exhibit,  Section  0  0,  Manufacturers'  Bide; 


Morphy  and  the  Modern  Masters. 

Whether  or  not  Morphy,  if  he  were  alive  to-day, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  would  rank  in  the 
Chess-world  as  he  did  forty-five  years  ago,  is  per- 
haps not  a  very  important  question  ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently discussed  with  much  earnestness  and 
often  with  a  considerable  show  of  partisan  feeling. 
There  are  Morphyites  and  anti-Morphyites,  the 
factions  seeming  respectively  determined  to  exalt 
or  belittle  the  American  master,  and  each  display- 
ing a  zeal,  one  way  or  the  other,  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  participants  in  a  heated  political 
campaign. 

On  the  anti-Morphy  side  is  a  German  Chess  ex- 
pert, Franz  Drobny,  who  has  recently  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  the  Schachzeitung.  ...  A 
reply  from  a  representative  of  the  opposing  side. 
C.  A.  Buck,  was  published  in  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. .  .  .  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Morphy,  in  his  day,  circumvented  the  strategy  of 
all  the  world's  Chess-masters  and  threw  them  into 
confusion  by  new  strategems  of  his  own  invention, 
and  the  inference  is  that  his  genius  might  now 
prevail  against  the  later  developments  of  the 
game.  We  hear  it  claimed  that  Morphy's  traps 
were  transparent,  that  their  intent  was  obvious, 
that  they  were  resisted  unskilfully,  and  that  no 
great  player  of  to-day  would  fall  into  them.  It  is 
easy  to  say  this  after  studying  Morphy's  games 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  objective 
points  of  his  combinations.  .  .  .  The  analysts  of 
to-day  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  close  study  of 
Morphy's  play  ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  equipment  ; 

without  it  they  might  not  be  able  to  lay  bare  his 
ambushes  and  point  out  the  way  to  escape  from 
his  snares.  And  it  is  significant  that  all  modern 
Chess-works  make  larger  use  of  Morphy's  games 
than  of  those  of  any  other  one  player.  .  .  . 

It  would,  however,  be  folly  to  assert  dogmatic- 
allv  that  Morphy's  Chess-brain  would  now  pre- 
vail as  masterfully  as  it  did  when  he  vanquished 
Anderssen,  Lowenthal,  Horrwitz,  and  others  in 
1857  and  1858.  As  to  the  assertion  that  present- 
day  Chess-learning  would  unconditionally  de- 
molish Morphy's  best  game  structures,  there  may 
well  be  serious  doubts.  One  test  would  be  inter- 
esting, if  it  were  possible.  Find  a  player  and  ana- 
lyst of  the  first  rank  who  knows  all  there  is  of 
!  Chess,  outside  of  Morphy  -  who  is  familiar  with 
the  games  of  all  the  other  great  players,  but  who 
never  heard  of  Morphy  nor  saw  a  record  of  any  of 
his  games.  Let  the  Morphy  games  be  presented  to 
him  as  entirely  new  propositions,  and  let  him  go 
through  them  move  by  move,  making  criticisms 
without  knowledge  of  subsequent  moves,  point- 
ing out  Morphy's  designs  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  adversaries  might  have  circumvented  them. 
If  sucha  test  should  prove  Morphy's  combinations 
to  be  flimsy  and  vulnerable  in  the  light  of  modern 
Chess  knowledge,  the  controversy  would  be 
closed  and  Drobny's  contention  established.  But 
if  the  critic  should  find  himself  surprised  by- 
developments  of  which  he  had  no  suspicion  until 
the  adversary  was  fairly  in  the  toils,  then  Mor- 
phy's greatness  in  comparison  with  that  of  his 
successors  would  be  pretty  well  vindicated. 

But  of  course  no  such  test  is  possible,  because 
the  Chess-master  ignorant  of  Morphy  would  be  as 
hard  to  find  as  a  musical  magnate  who  had  never 
heard  of  Wagner.  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  N.  V. 

Pillsbury  National  Correspondence  Chess- 
Association. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Tournament  begins  Novem- 
ber 1,  iqot.  Entries  will  be  received  up  to  that 
date.  Entrance-fee  for  the  members  of  Associa- 
tion, fifty  cents.  Persons  desiring  to  play  in  this 
tournament  must  become  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  payment  of  $1.  If  you  desire  to 
enter  this  contest  send  your  name  and  $1.50  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pillsbury  National  Correspond- 
ence Chess  -  Association,  371  Fortieth  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  In  the  match,  East  vs.  West,  the 
total  score  on  September  20  was:  West  36^; 
East,  31}^. 


Do  you  know 
what  lamp  chim- 
neys are  for? 

Macbeth's  are 
forever,  unless 
some  accident  hap- 
pens. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
'*"  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.' 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

TAMMANY'S   NOMINEE   FOR   MAYOR. 

NOTHING  but  appreciative  words  are  found  in  the  New- 
York  newspapers  for  the  personal  character  and  good 
intentions  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  whom  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization  has  just  selected  to  lead  its  forces  in  the  municipal 
campaign  ;  but  some  of  them  ask  what  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Shep- 
ard is  doing  in  such  company.  Mr.  Shepard  is  described  as  a 
lawyer  and  pamphleteer  of  consummate  skill,  and  "a  reformer 
of  the  reformers,"  one  who  in  past  years  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  denouncing  Tammany  and  all  its  associates.  No 
one  accuses  him  now  of  having  lowered  his  moral  standards,  and 
he  himself  declares  that  if  he  becomes  mayor,  it  will  be  with  "an 
absolute  and  unqualified  freedom  from  obligations,  expressed  or 
implied,  direct  or  indirect,"  except  such  as  he  shall  publicly  as- 
sume to  the  people  of  New  York.  Several  papers  take  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that,  as  the  New  York  World  (Intl.  Dem.)  puts 
it,  "the  city  will  have  an  honest,  able,  independent,  and  incor- 
ruptible mayor,  however  the  election  may  result." 

Controller  Coler,  who  was  reported  to  have  had  hopes  of  a 
mayoralty  nomination,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  says  of  the 
Tammany  candidate : 

"The  nomination  of  Mr.  Shepard  insures,  in  my  judgment,  an 
administration  of  the  mayor's  office  in  accordance  with  the  very 
highest  requirements  of  fidelity  to  the  public  welfare  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  enlightened  party  policy  on  the  other.  Fairly  fa- 
miliar as  I  claim  to  be  with  the  history  of  the  city,  I  hesitate  not 
to  assert  that  never  has  the  chair  of  the  mayoralty  been  occupied 
by  a  gen.leman  superior  to  Mr.  Shepard  either  in  firmness  of 
character,  clearness  of  intellect,  breadth  of  purpose,  or  equipment 
in  point  of  knowledge.  What  I  think  now  is  what  I  have  said  in 
the  recent  past,  when  the  question  of  the  nomination  was  under 
consideration,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Democratic 
party  or  any  other  party  to  find  a  more  able  man.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  Mr.  Shepard's  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  nomination  and  to  give  up  his  large  law  prac- 
tise and  income  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

However  kindly  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  leading  metropoli- 
tan papers  toward   Mr.  Shepard   personally,  they  make  it  clear 


that  they  intend  to  spare  no  effort  to  defeat  him.      The  Herald 

(Ind.)  sent  a  reporter  last  week   to  ask   Mr.  Shepard  if,  in   g 

he  was  elected,  he  intended  to  retain   Devery.     Mr.  Shepard  is 

reported    to    have    replied:    "That    is   a    hypothetical    question. 

Really,  I  can't  answer  it.     I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject." 

Other  papers  have   been   looking  up  the   political  record   of   the 

candidate  for  the  past  few  years  and   the  result  it  has  made  on 

their  minds  is  expressed  in  a  little  anecdote  that  has  been  "going 

the  rounds  "  to  the  effect  that  a  man   arrested  for  intoxication   a 

few  days  ago  in  Brooklyn  put  in  the  plea  that  he  had  not  been 

drinking — he  had  merely  been  trying  to  follow  Mr.   Shepard's 

political  record.     The  Tribune  (Rep.)  gives  the  record  in  tabular 

form  thus  : 

Shepard's  Record. 

For.  Against. 

1897 Low 1901 

1900 Bryan 1896 

1901 Tammany 1897 

1899 Brooklyn  machine 1895 

1898 State  Democracy 894 

The  Sun  (Rep.)  calls  .Mr.  Shepard's  nomination  "the  sur- 
render of  his  good  name  for  the  sake  of  a  chance  to  get  office," 
and  The  Press  re- 
marks that  he 
"will  be  the  thin- 
nest veil  ever  used 
to  mask  the  face 
of  a  political  bur- 
glar entering  a  mu- 
nicipal household." 
The  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says  : 

"  What  does  he 
favor  and  support, 
what  is  he  going 
to  do?  Manifestly 
he  favors  Tam- 
many. He  lends 
his  distinguished 
name  to  that  baud 
of  desperadoes  to 
save  them  from 
i  m  pe  n  ding  de- 
struction, to  keep 
them  alive  and 
out  of  jail   for  two  edward  m.  shepard. 

years,     in    order 

that  when  he  goes  out  of  office  Croker  may  be  in  a  position 
again  to  summon  his  captains  about  him,  unterrified  and  un- 
ashamed, to  seize  once  more  the  whole  powers  of  the  city  govern- 
ment with  a  mayoralty  candidate  of  their  own  kind." 

The  fact  that  a  large  part  (some  say  one-third)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  consists  of  citizens  of  German  origin,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  gives  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man   feeling   toward    Mr.    Shepard.     The    Staais-Zeitung,    the 

leading  German  daily  of  the  city,  says  of  him  : 

"Granting  in  the  case  of  Shepard  his  earnest  desire  to  give  the 
city  good  government,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  owes  his 
nomination  to  the  coalition  between  Tammany,  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  the  McLaughlin  machine,  just  as  corrupt,  but  not  quite 
as  brazen  and  obtuse.  We  can  not  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for 
Shepard  to  give  the  city  a  good  administration  with  the  tools 
that  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by  these  organizations.     Even 
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if  he  has  made  .no  pledge  as  to  the  nomination  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  he  will  be  obliged  to  select  the  latter  out  of  the  or- 
ganizations nominating  him,  and  the  leading  spirits  will  surely 
want  to  have  a  word  to  say  about  them.  He  will  not  weakly 
yield  to  the  orders  of  Croker  as  Van  Wyck  has  done,  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  nominate  men  who  will  act  against  the  wishes  of 
the  boss. 

"This  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  The  battle  will  be  fought 
and  must  be  fought  against  Crokerism,  against  the  horrible 
misgovernment  and  corruption  everywhere  disclosed,  prevalent 
under  Croker's  rule,  and  directly  traceable  to  his  influence." 

Some  of  the  papers  are  quoting  freely  from  Mr.  Shepard's 
anti-Tammany  speeches  of  four  years  ago.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
tracts : 

"I  have  again  and  again  declared  my  opinion  of  Seth  Low,  of 
his  noble  integrity,  his  fine  equipment  for  public  duty,  and  his 
great  services  to  good  government  in  the  past.  Nobody  seri- 
ously doubts  them.  .  .  .  Every  Democrat  who  thinks  that  the 
mayor  of  New  York  ought  to  be  elected  for  New  York  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  every  Democrat  who  does  not  insist  upon  voting  in 
1897  for  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  supporting  Seth  Low." 

"Now,  fellow  citizens,  what  is  the  issue?  I  have  said  more 
than  once  what  I  think  of  Seth  Low.  We  all  know  him  through 
and  through.  We  know  that  if  he  be  mayor,  the  mayor  himself 
is  mayor.     No  boss  appointed  him." 

"Again  and  again  independents  have  elected  a  good  man  on 
the  theory  that  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  a  good  man  in 
office.  Again  and  again  they  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
practical  results.  I  tell  you,  fellow  citizens,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  that  much  more  is  necessary  ;  tiiat  the  best  of  men 
in  any  office  against  his  will,  however  powerful,  is  in  chief  meas- 
ure the  creature  of  the  conditions  or  the  instrument  of  the  forces 
which  surround  him.  If  political  conditions  about  him  are  un- 
sound, if  the  foundations  under  his  house  are  treacherous  and 
shifting,  if  there  i?  malaria  in  the  air  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  he  can  no  more  escape  than  the  humblest  citizen.  We 
must  have  far  greater  concern  for  all  these  than  our  concern  for 
the  candidate,  great  as  that  should  be." 

"I  shall  support  Seth  Low  for  mayor.  I  shall  support  him 
with  thorough  enthusiasm,  tho  he  is  a  Republican  and  I  a 
Democrat.  .  .  .  The  Tammany  ticket  represents  the  most  inso- 
lent and  audacious,  as  well  as  the  most  reckless  assault  we  have 
yet  known  upon  the  welfare  of  the  greater  New  York  and  of  the 
masses,  and  especially  the  less  fortunate  masses,  of  its  people." 

"If  you  will  put  Tammany  into  power,  Tammany  Hall  will 
give  you  the  same  kind  of  government  that  Tammany  Hall  gave 
you  in  1894  and  the  years  preceding  the  Lexow  investigating 
committee.  There  is  a  degree  of  insolent  and  frank  audacity 
about  that  that  will  demand  our  admiration.  That  is  the  sole 
recommendation  which  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Tammany  ora- 
tors give  for  their  ticket.  .  .  .  They  say,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
Tammany  Hall  is  virtuously  just  and  as  virtuous  as  Tammany 
Hall  was  in  1894.  They  are  the  same  men,  the  same  bosses,  the 
same  inspirations,  the  same  results  precisely,  as  at  the  time 
when  our  little  friend,  Mr.  Lexow,  made  his  investigation.  Do 
we  want  that  thing — do  we  want  that  thing  in  Brooklyn?  If 
they  stand  it  in  New  York  we  can  not  stand  it  in  Brooklyn.  The 
most  burning  and  disgraceful  blot  upon  the  municipal  history  of 
this  country  is  the  career  of  Tammany  Hall  in  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  election  of  Mayor  Strong  in  New  York.  The  bossism, 
prostitution  of  power,  a  more  tyrannical  proceeding  and  mean 
treatment  of  citizens  who  were  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  protect 
themselves,  a  worse  treatment  of  a  great  city,  we  have  never 
known,  to  disgrace  us  with  ourselves,  to  disgrace  us  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world." 


PROM  present  appearances  there  will  be  no  Assistant  Tammany  party  in 
the  N'ew  York  municipal  election. —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

RICHARD  Choker  is  becoming  very  cosmopolitan.  He  makes  himself  at 
home  in  New  York  quite  as  freely  as  he  would  in  Wantage.  —  The  Washing- 
ton Star. 

Located.— Reverting  to  that  old  question  pertaining  to  Boss  Croker. 
"Where  did  he  get  it?"  there  is  an  invigorating  prospect  that  he  may  get 
it  in  the  neck  this  time. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


A    PHILIPPINE    DISASTER   AND    ITS   LESSON. 

THE  optimistic  feeling  in  regard  to  Philippine  conditions, 
created  by  the  statements  of  officers  returning  from  the 
islands,  was  rudely  shocked  a  few  days  ago  by  the  news  of  the 
Samar  disaster,  which  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  describes  as  the 
most  serious  reverse  to  American  arms  that  has  befallen  a  single 
company  of  troops  since  the  Custer  massacre.  In  some  quarters 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  assassination  of  the  President, 
which  was  probably  reported  to  the  Filipinos  in  distorted  form, 
may  have  been  responsible  for  their  attempt  at  this  time  to  re- 
trieve some  of  their  lost  ground.     The  fact  that  an  entire  com- 


BUII.ING   OVER  AGAIN. 


—  The  Boston  Herald. 


panyof  the  Ninth  Infantry  was  surprised  at  breakfast  by  a  force 
of  400  bolomen  seems  to  show,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.), "that  somebody  blundered,  and  blundered 
badly."  "The  attacking  force,"  continues  1 he  Post,  "consisted, 
it  is  said,  of  400  bolomen,  of  whom  140  were  killed.  The  boh> 
men  were  armed  with  a  kind  of  pike,  or  sword-blade  attached  to 
a  pole.  The  surprise  of  our  men  must  have  been  very  complete 
if  the  massacre  was  accomplished  with  such  primitive  weapons 
against  men  provided  with  the  best  of  modern  firearms."  The 
loss  on  the  American  side  was  forty-five  killed,  including  the 
three  officers  of  the  company.  The  Manila  American  gives  the 
additional  information  that  the  Filipinos  got  between  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  breakfasting,  and  their  quarters.  "The  insur- 
gents were  mostly  armed  with  bolos,"  it  says,  "but  they  had  a 
few  rifles  with  them."  It  is  supposed  that  the  attacking  party 
was  led  by  the  presidente  and  chief  of  police  of  the  neighboring 
village  of  Balangiga,  and  that  they  shot  many  of  the  American 
soldiers  with  their  own  rifles. 

Samar  is  an  island  a  few  miles  directly  south  of  Luzon.  The 
island  is  155  miles  long,  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  200,000. 
Its  interior  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and  it  is  a  country  in  which 
military  operations  are  so  difficult  that  the  Spaniards  made  no 
attempt  to  subjugate  it. 

"  That  the  captain  of  an  isolated  company,  in  a  wild  and  hostile 
country,  should  set  his  men  down  to  breakfast  without  the  protec- 
tion of  pickets  seems  scarcely  credible,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Times  (Ind.)  ;  "  yet  this  is  what  the  despatches  suggest.  It  seems 
to  have  been  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre."  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune (Rep.)  thinks  that  judgment  should  be  suspended  until 
further  details  are  received.  It  calls  attention  to  the  brilliant 
war  record  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  in  China,  where  its  command- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Liscum,  was  killed,  and  adds : 

"The  full  details  of  the  rout  of  Company  C  will  be  waited  with 
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anxiety  and  interest.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
part  of  a  'regiment  with  a  record  '  will  be  found  to  have  acquit- 
ted itself  with  credit  as  far  as  the  actual  righting  went,  even  tho 
there  may  have  been  a  laxness  in  sentinel  duty.  That  140  of 
400  insurgents  who  made  the  attack  were  killed  shows  the  com- 
pany must  have  made  a  gallant  stand  against  greatly  superior 
numbers." 

The  anti-imperialist  papers  find  in  the  Samar  disaster  a  new 
indication  of  their  point  of  view.  "Is  there  no  better  way  than 
this  [of  force  and  bloodshed]  by  which  Americans  can  perform 
the  dutv  to  civilization  and  humanity  which  they  have  as- 
sumed?" asks  the  Buffalo  Express  (lad.  Rep.).  The  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.)  says: 

"The  idea  is  spreading  in  the  United  States  that,  however 
desirable  a  policy  of  ultimate  Philippine  independence  may  be, 
the  declaration  of  such  a  policy  is  of  no  immediate  practical  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  apparent  subsidence  of  the  insurrection. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Such  a  declaration  is  about  as  urgent 
now  as  it  ever  lias  been,  considered  as  a  measure  for  peace  and 
honest  and  hearty  cooperation  from  the  natives  in  reestablishing 
civil  government  on  a  native  footing.  The  peace  we  have  so  far 
secured,  the  civil  government  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing there,  is  a  peace  and  a  government  enforced  by  40,000 
soldiers  and  having  little  or  no  basis  in  the  hearts  of  the  native 
population.  The  only  difference  between  the  present  state  of 
so-called  ^jeace  and  the  previous  state  of  war  is  a  difference  be- 
tween 60,000  soldiers  and  40,000:  and  no  genuine  progress  to- 
ward an  actual  state  of  peace  and  substantial  relief  from  the  mili- 
tary burden  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  seems  to  be  possible 
under  the  existing  policy." 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

WHEN  Lord  Kitchener  issued  his  proclamation  of  August  7, 
imposing  permanent  banishment  on  all  Boer  leaders  who 
failed  to  surrender  by  September  15,  it  was  confidently  expected 
in  some  quarters  that  his  action  would  mark  "the  beginning  of 
the  end"  in  South  Africa.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  this 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.  Lord  Kitchener  has  carried 
out  his  threat,  and  a  recent  despatch  announces  the  permanent 
banishment  from  the  country  of  ten  captured  Boer  leaders.  But 
the  Boer  remnant  continues  to  fight  as  vigorously  as  ever,  cap- 
turing British  outposts  and  inflicting  constant  damage  on  the 
British  arms.  "The  war  has  now  lasted  two  years,"  remarks 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  "nearly  25,000  British  soldiers  have  perished 


in  the  conflict.  South  Africa  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  inva- 
ders, most  of  the  Boer  fighting-men  have  been  killed  in  battle  or 
have  been  captured  and  deported.  .  .  .  The  world's  history  will 
be  searched  in  vain  for  an  instance  of  more  heroic  endurance, 
more  indomitable  courage,  and  greater  patriotism  than  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  South  Africa  have  displayed  in  their  struggle 
for  independence." 

In  England  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  seems  to  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  British  military  journals 
are  now  frankly  advocating  some  form  of  conscription.  I 
quieting  rumors  of  discord  in  the  War  Office  and  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's intended  resignation  have  also  been  given  currency.  The 
appointment  of  Generals  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  to  command  army  corps  has  proved  very  unpopular.  "In 
spite  of  the  pledges  of  the  Government,  the  whole  army  machine 
is  to  be  hauled  back  as  soon  as  it  may  be  to  the  old  ruts  of  impo- 
tence, pretence,  and  collapse,"  writes  Rudyard  Kipling  in  a 
striking  letter  to  the  London  Spec tat  or.  "Men  see,"  he  contin- 
ues, "that  the  chosen  commanders  are  not  quite  in  touch  with 
the  real  army,  which,  witli  a  little  tact  arid  a  little  seriousness, 
might  so  easily  survive.  It  is  not  the  triviality  or  ineptitude 
displayed  in  this  matter  that  appals,  but  the  cynical  levity.  The 
English  people  have  paid  no  small  price  in  money  and  in  blood 
that  there  might  be  born  an  army  handled  by  fit  and  proven 
leaders."  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at  Oldham  a  few  days 
ago,  declared  that  the  military  situation  in  South  Africa  is  now 
"not  less  momentous  than  when  the  Boer  armies  threw  them- 
selves into  Natal  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  and  that  the 
British  empire  to-day  "confronts  difficulties  and  dangers  more 
embarrassing  than  those  which  hung  over  it  in  the  black  weeks 
of  December,  1899." 

The  conduct  of  the  concentration  camps  has  been  such  as  to 
bring  severest  criticism  on  Lord  Kitchener's  head.  Official  re- 
ports show  that  the  total  number  in  these  camps  during  August 
was  137,619,  and  that  during  the  same  time  2,345  prisoners  died, 
of  whom  1,878  were  children.  The  New  York  Irish  World  con- 
siders this  record  a  "damning  indictment  of  the  savagery  prac- 
tised upon  non-combatant  Boers";  but  the  Boston  Transcript 
thinks  that,  considering  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  Lord 
Kitchener  has  in  hand,  criticism  should  not  be  too  hasty.  "  In  jus- 
tice to  Lord  Kitchener,"  it  says,  "  we  must  remember  that  he  lias 
been  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position,  and  that  as  a  soldier  it  is 
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ONE  WAY  OF   BANISHING    I  HE  BOEKS. 

'I'll  get  these  fellows  out  of  the  country  if  they  have  to  follow  me  out.' 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE   Kl.V   PAPER. 

John   BULL  ;     "  Humph  !  They  don't  seem  to  be  catching  on  !  " 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette.  London. 


CARTOON    SNAP-SHOTS    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 
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Beginning  at  the  left,  the  first  three  men  are  Admiral  Schley's  counsel  viz..  Judge  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (died  September  24) ; 
Attorney-General  Isidor  Raynor,  of  Maryland,  and  Captain  James  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  Next  come  the  three  judges— namely,  Rear-Admiral  Andrew 
E.  K.  Benh'am  (retired),  Admiral  George  Dewev.  and  Rear-Admiral  Francis  M.  Ramsay  (retired).  Next  is  Captain  Samuel  Q.  Lemly,  judge-advocate, 
and  then  Rear-Admiral  \V.  S.  Schley  himself.     Standing  behind  Schley  is  Mr.  E.  R  Hanna,  solicitor  of  the  judge-advocate-general's  office. 

THE    SCHLEY    COURT   OF    INQUIRY    AT   WASHINGTON. 


his  duty  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  using 
such  measures  as  his  environment  suggests."  "It  is  now  cer- 
tain," declares  the  Springfield  Republican^  "that  the  complete 
military  subjugation  of  the  stubborn  Afrikander  people  will 
leave  South  Africa  with  wounds  which  generations  will  not 
heal."     It  continues : 

"In  view  of  the  proud  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
make  terms  with  the  Boers  and  bring  the  suicidal  struggle  to  an 
end  before  it  can  drag  its  length  through  a  third  year  of  bitter- 
ness and  wo;  in  view  of  the  obvious  willingness  of  the  other 
powers  to  let  the  war  run  on  ;  in  view  of  the  actual  military  situ- 
ation at  the  seat  of  war,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  a  great 
crisis  has  probably  been  readied  in  the  history  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Victory  or  defeat,  in  a  military  sense,  one  side — the  war 
can  not  continue  much  longer  without  inflicting  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain a  blow  from  which  she  may  never  recover." 


I 


EVIDENCE    IN   THE   SCHLEY    INQUIRY. 

NSTEAD  of  settling  the  "Sampson-Schley  controversy, "  the 
hearing,  thus  far,  seems  only  to  have  afforded  the  partizans 
of  each  side  new  material  for  the  support  of  their  claims.  Admi- 
ral Schley's  critics  consider  it  proved  that  he  acted  with  bad 
judgment  and  reprehensible  hesitancy,  while  the  admiral's 
friends  think  they  see  plainly  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among 
his  fellow  officers  to  hamper  and  mislead  him  by  withholding 
information.  Everyone  seems  satisfied,  however,  that  the  in- 
quiry is  being  conducted  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit,  and  it 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  con- 
troversy settled  by  official  inquiry  than  to  have  it  fought  out  in- 
terminably in  the  newspapers.  "For  the  future  historians  of 
this  period,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "the 
'.  is  certainly  doing  a  great  and  lasting  work." 

The  famous  "loop"  of  the  Brooklyn  and  the  consequent  dan- 
ger to  the  Texas  form  but  one  point  in  the  inquiry.     Lieutenant- 


Commander  Heilner,  who  was  navigator  of  the  Texas  during  the 
battle,  testified  that  the  danger  of  collision  with  the  Brooklyn 
was  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the  battle-ship  was  exposed 
during  the  fight.  What  the  defense  will  offer  on  this  point  has 
not  yet  appeared.  The  charge  that  Admiral  Schley  maintained 
a  loose  blockade  of  the  harbor,  withdrawing  to  a  distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  at  night,  is  disputed  by  officers  who  were  there, 
and  is  not  considered  to  be  proven.  The  principal  matters  in 
dispute  seem  to  be  Admiral  Schley's  failure  to  find  and  blockade 
the  Spanish  fleet  for  seven  days  after  it  had  reached  Santiago, 
and  his  intention  even  then  to  leave  Santiago  for  Key  West  to 
coal.  The  Boston  Transcript  reviews  the  incident  critically  as 
follows  : 

"We  know  now  that  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  in  -Santiago  har- 
bor on  the  19th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Eagle,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Key  West,  informed  the  flying  squadron,  then  on 
its  way  to  Cienfuegos,  that  on  the  r6th  Cervera's  squadron  cer- 
tainly was  not  at  Cienfuegos.  On  the  23d  of  May  Schley  was  at 
Cienfuegos,  and  was  so  confident  that  Cervera's  squadron  was 
in  that  port  that,  in  reply  to  Admiral  Sampson's  despatches, 
telling  him  of  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  Cervera  at  Santiago, 
he  wrote:  'I  think  I  have  them  [the  Spanish  fleet]  here  [Cien- 
fuegos] almost  to  a  certainty.'  It  was  not  Until  the  next  day, 
when  Captain  McCalla's  reconnoissance  demonstrated  beyond 
all  question  that  Cervera's  fleet  was  not  in  Cienfuegos  harbor, 
that  Schley  got  under  way  for  Santiago,  which  he  reached  on  the 
26th. 

"Cervera's  fleet  had  been  seven  days  at  Santiago.  From  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  it  does  not  appear  that  Commodore 
Schley  made  any  effort  to  find  out  whether  his  theory  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  correct  until  Captain  Mc- 
Calla  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  This  neglect  to  find 
out  the  actual  situation  in  Cienfuegos  harbor  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  Lieutenant  Sutherland  in  communicating  with  the 
flying  squadron  [Schley's]  on  the  19th  of  May  had  stated  that 
there  was  a  Cuban  camp  thirteen  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  from 
which  the  insurgents  readily  obtained  information  as  to  what 
was   going  on   in    the  city   and   harbor.      It   was   from    this   very 
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camp  that  Captain  McCalla  obtained  proof  that  Cervera  was  not 
and  had  not  been  at  Cieufuegos.  Schley's  judgment  had  proved 
at  fault,  and  he  had  shown  no  energy  in  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain the  facis  of  the  situation  at  Cienfuegos. 

"But  even  this  supine  dependence  on  a  theory  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance beside  his  singular  conduct  in  persistently  starting  for 
Key  West  after  receiving  the  Navy  Department's  despatches, 
which  he  '  regretted  '  he  could  not  obey.  Admiral  Schley,  in  a 
defense  of  his  mysterious  action  at  this  time,  has  said  that  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  told  him  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  in  Santiago. 
Captain  Sigsbee  testified  yesterday  that  he  told  Schley  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  either  saying  that  it  was  not  in  Santiago,  or  that  he  believed 
it  was  not  in  Santiago.  But  why  should  Admiral  Schley  have 
based  his  action  on  what  Captain  Sigsbee  or  any  other  officer 
similarly  situated  said? 

"  Why  did  not  Schley  make  some  effort  for  himself  to  find  out 
whether  Cervera's  fleet  was  or  was  not  in  .Santiago  harbor? 
There  were  plenty  of  officers  ready  to  do  at  Santiago  what  Cap- 
tain McCalla  did  at  Cienfuegos.  There  were  known  to  be  plenty 
of  insurgents  around  Santiago.  Subsequently  no  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  communicating  with  them  when  an  energetic  ef- 
fort for  that  purpose  was  made.  Imagine  Farragut  leaving  such 
a  question  in  doubt  when  he  had  scores  of  young  officers  at  his 
disposal  who  would  have  leapt  at  the  opportunity  for  such  spe- 
cial service. 

"The  testimony  has  not  reached  the  point  of  uncovering 
Schley's  motive  in  putting  back  to  Santiago  when  once  he  had 
started  for  Key  West.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  be  uncovered.  The  country  has  wondered  what,  if  anything, 
happened  on  board  the  flagship  to  change  Schley's  determination 
to  steam  away  from  a  port  in  which  his  Government  had  informed 
him  that  it  had  reason  to  believe  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at  an- 
chor  

"Why  Schley  did  not  coal  off  Santiago  is  no  plainer  now  than 
it  was  during  the  war.  Admiral  Cotton  reports  that  when  he 
reached  Schley  with  the  department's  despatches  the  sea  was  so 
far  from  being  rough  that  he  went  to  the  flagship  in  a  small 
boat,  and  he  did  not  cover  his  white  or  summer  uniform  with  any 
stouter  garment. 

"  The  difficulty  of  coaling  at  sea  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect 
bogey  of  mammoth  proportions  to  Admiral  Schley's  imagina- 
tion. Tho  he  had  a  collier  with  him,  he  clung  so  tenaciously  to 
the  coal  in  his  bunkers  that  he  demurred  some  time  at  Cienfue- 
gos to  giving  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  had  brought  duplicates  of 
despatches  from  Admiral  Sampson,  enough  coal  to  carry  the  tor- 
pedo-boat Dupont  back  to  Key  West.  Yet,  after  all,  Schley  did 
coal  off  Santiago.  The  reason  for  his  turning  back  to  Santiago 
after  he  started  for  Key  West  yet  remains  to  be  developed.  The 
country    would    like   to    know   the   origin    of    Schley's    second 


thought   in   this   respect  which   carried   him   back  to  his  post  of 
duty.      When  we  know  that  we  shall  get  at   the  key  of  the  n 
tery.      Meanwhile  whatever  may  have   been   Schley's  motive  for 
his  strange  conduct,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  '  too  much  zeal. '  " 

The  papers  on  the  other  side  of  the  discussion  wonder  wli) 
was  that  everybody  else  on  the  fleet  seemed  to  know  the  signal 
code  of  communication  with  the  Cubans  and  to  know  that  the 
Spaniards  had  left  Cienfuegos,  except  Schley.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  sums  up  ihe  evidence 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  week  as  follows  : 

"  i.  It  is  charged  against  Schley  that  when  he  was  sent  to  look 
for  the  Spanish  fleet  he  delayed  unnecessarily  at  Cienfuegos  in 
spite  of  orders  to  go  to  Santiago.  It  lias  been  proved  that  he 
spent  about  three  days  there,  and  that  he  received  despatches 
from  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  some  of  which  told  him  to  go  to- 
Santiago,  and  others  to  remain  at  Cienfuegos. 

"It  is  also  proved  that  a  secret  code  of  communication  with  tlic- 
Cubans,  arranged  by  Captain  McCalla,  which  was  known  l<» 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  was  not  communicated  to  Schley,  and 
that  if  he  had  known  this  code  he  could  have  ascertained  in  a 
few  hours  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  there  and  have  gone  on 
to  Santiago. 

"2.  It  is  charged  that  when  he  did  go  to  Santiago  his  progress 
was  slow.  It  has  been  proved  that  his  larger  ships  did  not  make 
the  speed  they  might  have  made.  It  has  also  been  proved  that 
the  smaller  vessels  could  not  go  any  faster  than  they  did,  and 
that  Schley  accommodated  the  speed  of  the  squadron  to  these 
rather  than  abandon  them.  It  is  now  a  question  of  the  court 
whether  Schley  was  right  in  this,  or  whether  he  should  have  left 
his  small  ships  to  the  mercies  of  the  Spaniards. 

"3.  It  is  charged  that  off  Santiago  he  turned  back  on  the  pre- 
tense that  he  could  not  coal  at  sea,  when  it  was  quite  possible  to 
do  so.  On  this  point  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  testimony  among- 
the  Judge  Advocate's  witnesses.  Some  of  them  have  testified 
that  he  could  have  coaled  with  ease,  some  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  some  that  he  could  have  coaled 
on  some  days  and  could  not  have  coaled  on  others.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  few  hours  after  he  had  turned  back  the  weather 
moderated,  and  he  then  returned  to  Santiago  and  coaled. 

"4.  It  is  charged  that  the  three  scout  ships  which  were  detailed 
to  stay  at  Santiago  and  find  out  if  the  Spaniards  were  there  met 
Schley  as  he  was  coming  to  Santiago  and  told  him  that  the  Span 
iards  were  undoubtedly  there,  but  that  notwithstanding  this  he 
made  the  '  retrograde  movement'  mentioned.  This  charge  has 
not  been  proved  by  the  Judge  Advocate's  witnesses.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  scouts  have  admitted  that  they  did  not  give  Schley 
any  information  whatever,  altho  one  of  them  had  a  despatch  for 


1  1   WONDER   WHICH   ONE   IT   will.  III'.?" 

—  The  Si.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


ADMIRAL   1M  WEY    IS  o\   ANOTHER   PERILOUS  v.  VAGE. 

— The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Schley.  They  have  also  shown  that  they  did  not  know  whether 
the  Spaniards  were  there  or  not  until  Schley  discovered  the 
Colon  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

"  5.  It  is  charged  that  Schley's  bombardment  of  the  Colon  was 
ineffective,  and  that  he  was  out  of  range  when  he  fired  at  her. 
The  witnesses  have  testified  that  Schley  was  out  of  range  of  the 
Colon,  but  within  range  of  the  shore  batteries.  Schley  claims 
that  his  real  object  was  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries by  firing  at  the  Colon,  at  the  same  time  complying  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  orders  given  him  not  to  risk  his  ships  under 
the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries  until  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
destroyed.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  shots  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries passed  over  and  near  Schley's  ships,  and  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  they  gained  information  of  value  by 
the  reconnoissance,  while  others  say  that  not  much  was  learned. 

"6.  It  is  charged  that  when  Schley  blockaded  Santiago  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  withdrawing  his  ships  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  at  night.  This  charge  has  been  completely  disproved. 
The  testimony  against  it  is  unanimous.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
have  testified  that  the  blockade  was  a  little  further  out  at  night, 
but  the  preponderance  of  testimony  was  that  it  was  further  in  at 
night.  Testimony  about  the  actual  distance  of  the  blockade 
from  shore  differs  widely,  and  hardly  any  two  of  the  witnesses 
agree.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  kept  picket  vessels  nearer  in 
shore  than  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  two  miles. 

"  7.  It  is  charged  that  during  the  battle  of  Santiago  Schley 
made  a  '  loop  '  which  endangered  the  Texas.  It  has  been  proved 
that  Captain  Philip  thought  the  Texas  was  in  danger  and  stopped 
his  engines.  It  has  not  been  established  that  she  was  really  in 
danger,  and  the  witnesses  differ  about  the  distance  between  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Texas  when  the  latter  stopped  her  engines. 

"One  witness  says  that  it  was  150  yards,  another  250  or  300 
yards,  another  '  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, '  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment's  chart  makes  it  half  a  mile,  but  this  chart  has  been 
branded  on  the  witness  stand  by  one  of  the  officers  who  got  it  up 
as  inaccurate  and  worthless.  The  Judge  Advocate  has  not  yet 
offered  any  testimony  to  show  that  the  '  loop  '  was  unnecessary 
or  a  bad  maneuvre,  but  only  that  it  endangered  the  Texas. 

"8.  It  is  charged  that  Schley  gave  no  orders  except  to  his  own 
ship  during  the  battle.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  gave  orders 
to  the  Oregon  at  least,  and  that  the  Oregon  obeyed  him." 


13,  1836:  'I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Government 
who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens  ;  consequently  I  go  for  admit- 
ting all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  pay  taxes  or  bear 
arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females.'" 


The  President  for  Woman-Suffrage.—  Altho  the 
President  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  regulating  the  suf- 
frage, a  matter  that  is  left  pretty  much  to  the  state  govern- 
ments, The  Woman1 s  Journal  (Boston)  thinks  that  "the  suffra- 
gists of  the  United  States  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that  our  new  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  a  pronounced 
friend  of  woman-suffrage."  It  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  belief 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  governor  of  New  York  he  "showed 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  by  recommending  it  in  his  inau- 
gural message  to  the  legislature."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to 
say : 

"Roosevelt  is  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  had  expressed  himself  publicly  in  favor 
of  woman-suffrage  before  attaining  the  Presidency.  Cleveland 
proved  himself  favorable  to  it  by  actions  rather  than  words,  as 
he  signed  bills  giving  women  partial  suffrage  in  New  York  when 
he  was  governor  of  that  State.  Hayes  favored  it  in  his  quiet 
way,  and  helped  the  senior  editor  of  7 lie  Woman' s  Journal  to 
get  a  woman's  rights  resolution  through  the  National  Republi- 
can convention  of  1872.  Garfield  recognized  its  growing  impor- 
tance. He  said  :  '  Laugh  as  we  may,  put  it  aside  as  a  jest  if  we 
will,  keep  it  out  of  Congress  or  political  campaigns,  still  the 
woman  question  is  rising  on  our  horizon  larger  than  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand;  and  some  solution,  ere  long,  that  question  must 
find.'  Some  other  Presidents  were  believed  to  be  more  or  less 
friendly  to  it,  but  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln  have  been  the  only 
ones  to  put  themselves  conspicuously  on  record. 

"It  is  still  fresh  in  memory  what  consternation  Roosevelt  ex- 
cited among  conservatives  by  his  recommendation  of  woman-suf- 
frage in  his  message  to  the  legislature  when  governor  of  New- 
York.  And  Lincoln  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Sangamon 
County,  111.,  published  in  the  Sangamon  County  Journal,  June 


COLUMBIA'S"     VICTORY 
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SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON'S  "splendid  failure,"  as  the  London 
Mail  calls  it,  finds  the  press  and  public  as  ready  as  they 
were  two  years  ago  to  give  him  anything  he  wants — except  what 
he  is  after.  "I  would  rather  retain  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
the  American  people  than  lift  the  cup,"  he  declared  on  the  day 
of  the  final  race,  and  the  American  people,  to  judge  from  the 
press  comment,  also  prefer  that  arrangement.  Two  years  ago 
more  fear  was  expressed  that  the  cup  might  cross  the  water,  but 
this  year's  Shamrock  proved  to  be  a  far  more  dangerous  com- 
petitor than  her  sister.  In  the  last  of  the  three  recent  races,  in 
fact,  the  Shamrock  11.  covered  the  course  in  19  seconds  less  time 
than  the  Columbia,  the  American  boat  winning  on  "time  allow- 
ance," a  fact,  thinks  the  New  York  Journal,  that  "detracts  a 
little  from  the  serene  satisfaction  of  victory."  The  Philadelphia 
Press  says,  however : 

"The  time  allowance  is  as  fair  to  one  boat  as  to  the  other.  If 
Mr.  Watson  had  chosen,  even  before  his  last  race,  to  remove  bal- 
last he  could  have  lightened  the  Shamrock  sufficiently  so  that 
the  time  allowance  would  be  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  possible, 
taking  the  winds  the  way  they  were  yesterday,  that  this  would 
have  given  Shamrock  the  race.  There  is  therefore  nothing  un- 
fair, unsportsmanlike,  or  inequitable  in  the  time  allowance  by 
which  Columbia  so  narrowly  secured  her  third  success 

"This  philosophical  view  will  not,  however,  prevent  every 
American  from  feeling  that  he  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Columbia  had  won  on  her  actual  time.  She  is,  as  we  think  no 
one  questions,  the  better  boat.  She  is  undubiously  the  better 
running  before  the  wind,  she  is  the  better  beating,  and  while 
Shamrock  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  superiority  in  reaching, 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be  clear  if  the  respective  merits  of  the 
boats  were  contested  in  a  season's  cruise  instead  of  three  races. 
Shamrock  II.  is  by  odds  the  best  boat  that  ever  came  over 
here,  just  as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  himself  the  finest  English 
yachtsman  who  has  sought  the  cup,  but  now  that  the  races  are 
over  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Watson  has  carried  a  little  too  far  the 
overhang  and  reduction  of  wetted  surface,  the  overspread  of  sail, 
increased  by  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's 
measurement  rules  in  the  case  of  the  Shamrock' s  topsail  by  start- 
ing the  sail  lower  down  the  mast,  and  the  exaggerated  ballast 
within  and  without  the  boat.  Independence,  which  is  an  Ameri- 
can Shamrock,  just  as  the  Shamrock  is  an  English  Independ- 
ence, would,  it  is  now  clear,  have  not  done  so  well." 

The  New  York   Tribune  says  : 

"Sir  Thomas  Lipton  can  rightly  and  truly  say  that  he  gave  us 
a  pretty  good  scare,  tho  without 'doing  permanent  damage.  We 
can  gracefully  and  with  a  strict  adherence  to  fact  admit  the 
scare,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  Shamrock  II.  is  the  best  and 
handsomest  craft  that  ever  came  after  our  most  highly  prized 
silverware.  It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous,  tho  not  wholly  un- 
pleasant, undertaking — this  half-century  hunt  for  the  Cup;  and 
there  are  two  things  now  morally  certain — first,  that  the  United 
States  will  always  put  up  a  good  fight  to  retain  the  trophy ;  and, 
second,  that  better  boats  than  the  two  Shamrocks  will  have  to 
do  the  taking  when  the  Cup  is  bound  out 

"The  champion  of  1899  and  of  1901  appears  to  be  so  near  to 
perfection  as  to  cause  men  to  despair  of  ever  surpassing  her.  It 
may  be  dangerous  to  assume  perfection  for  any  work  of  man's 
hands.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  concrete  and  convincing,  that  nei- 
ther her  own  builder  nor  his  most  accomplished  rival  has  been 
able  to  improve  upon  the  wondrous  model  of  the  Columbia.  In 
that  peerless  vessel  we  may  well  deem  the  present  type  of  racing 
yacht  to  have  reached  its  highest  efficiency.  What  other  type 
may  one  day  be  developed,  and  in  what  respects  it  may  be  found 
superior  to  this  one,  we  shall  not  venture  even  to  speculate. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  triumph  thereof.     The  Columbia  has 
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proved  herself  the  swiftest  racing  craft  ever  designed.  If  any 
one  thinks  he  can  improve  upon  her  model  he  is  welcome  to  make 
the  trial,  tho  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  him  encouragement  or 
hope  of  success.  Other  times,  other  men,  and  other  boats  may 
see  the  witchery  of  these  autumnal  race  days  made  flat  and  stale. 
To-day  the  half-century's  cycle  closes  with  an  achievement  su- 
preme and  incomparable,  and  with  a  new  significance  to  the  ex- 
ultant strains  of  '  Hail  Columbia  !  '  " 

The  story  of  the  races  for  the  Cup  is  told  by  the  following 
table  : 
1851— On  August  22  the  yacht  America  won  the  cup". from  the  English  cutter 

Aurora. 
,870— On   August  8  the   schooner  Magic  won   from  the  English  schooner 

Cambria. 
1871— On   October   16  and   18   the  schooner  Columbia  defeated   the  English 
schooner  Livonia. 

On  October  19  the  Livonia  defeated  the  Columbia,  the  Columbia  being 
disabled. 

On  October  21  and  23  the  schooner  Sappho  easily  outsailed  the  Eng- 
lish boat. 
i8;6-On  August  n  and  12  the  schooner  Madeline  won  from   the  Canadian 

schooner  Countess  of  Dufferin. 
1881— On  November  9  and  10  the  sloop  Mischief  won  from  the  Canadian  sloop 

Atlanta. 
1885— On  September  14  and  16  the  sloop  Puritan  defeated  the  English  cutter 

Genesta. 
1886— On  September  9  and^n  the  sloop  Mayflotvei  won  from  the  English  cut- 
ter Galatea. 
,887— On  September  27  and  30  the  sloop  Volunteer  defeated  the  English  cut- 
ter Thistle. 
1893— On  October  7,  9,  and  13  the  sloop  Vigilant  won  from  the  English  cutter 

Valkyrie  by  a  narrow  margin. 
1895-On  September  7  the  Defender  easily  outsailed  Lord  Uunraven's  Val- 
kyrie III.,  winning  by  8m.  40s. 

On  September  10  the  Valkyrie  III.  fouled  the  Defender  shortly  after 
the  start.  The  English  yacht  defeated  the  Defender  by  47s.  Because 
of  the  foul  the  Defender  protested  and  the  protest  was  allowed. 

On   September   12   the    Valkyrie  111.   withdrew   immediately    after 
crossing  the  line,  and  the  Defender  sailed  over  the  course  alone. 
1899— On  October  16  the  Columbia  defeated  the  Shamrock  by  10m.  8s. 

On  October  17  the  Shamrock  was  disabled  before  reaching  the  first 
mark,   and,  according  to   agreement,   the    Columbia   sailed    over   the 
course  alone,  winning  the  race. 
On  October  20  the  Columbia  won  the  third  race  by  6m.  34s. 
1901— On  September  28  the  Columbia  defeated  the   Shamrock  II.  by  im  20s. 
On  October  3  the  Columbia  defeated  the  Shamrock  11.  by  2111.  52s. 
On  October  4  the  Columbia  won  by  41s. 

Some  of  the  "Topics  in  Brief  "  inspired  by  the  result  two  years 
ago  come  in  very  pat  just  now.     For  instance  : 

It  looks  as  if  Sir  Thomas  would  be  obliged  to  go  home  and  do  his  drink- 
ing out  of  a  tin  dipper  for  another  year. —  The  Chicago  Record. 

One  beauty  about  yacht-racing  is  that  it  makes  all  other  formsof  amuse- 
ment lock  economical.—  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

It  is  definitely  and  authoritatively  stated  that  the  Americans  put  some- 
thing into  the  water  in  order  to  prevent  the  Shamrock  from  winning.    The 


news  has  leaked  out  that  the  something  was  the  Columbia.— The  London 
Globe. 

We  are  indebted,  after  careful  and  patient  enumeration,  to  157,000  con- 
temporaries for  the  pleasant  information  that  Columbia  is  still  gem  of  the 
ocean.—  The  Baltimore  News. 


A   NEW    PROPOSAL   FOR   A  PACIFIC   CABLE. 

CMNCE  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  the  Philip- 
»J  pine  Islands,  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
cable  has  claimed  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  President 
McKinley  dealt  with  the  subject  in  many  speeches  and  official 
papers,  and  not  long  ago  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  di- 
recting attention  thereto.  Congress  has  considered  several  bills 
providing  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  Pacific  cable, 
but  the  clash  of  plans  and  interests  has  thus  far  prevented  ac- 
tion. A  new  proposal  is  now  made  which  seems  likely  to  bring 
the  whole  matter  to  a  head.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"The  Postal  Telegraph  and  Commercial  Cable  companies, 
through  John  W.  Mackay,  have  offered  to  construct  the  lines 
without  any  charge  to  the  Government.  All  they  ask  is  author- 
ity to  land  cables  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
shores  of  our  new  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  including  Hawaii. 
They  propose,  if  this  authority  is  granted,  to  begin  work  at  once 
and  to  have  a  cable  in  operation  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  within  nine  months.  The  companies  agree  that  Gov- 
ernment business  shall  have  right  of  way ;  also  that  in  time  of 
war,  if  necessary,  the  Government  shall  have  full  control  of  the 
lines.  They  agree  also  that  the  present  rates  on  cable  messages 
from  the  East  shall  be  reduced  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  prop- 
osition is  regarded  as  very  fair,  and  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department,  to  which  it  has  been  referred  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  It  is  maintained  by  these  companies  that  no 
action  of  Congress  is  necessary,  but  that  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  full  right  to  grant  them  the  privi- 
lege of  landing  cables.  It  is  not  proposed  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  connected  with  the  cable  ;  no  subsidy  or  other 
Government  aid  is  asked." 

The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  Government 
will  make  a  mistake  if  it  does  not  accept  this  offer  ;  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Times  (Ind.)  declares  that  "such  an  arrangement  has 
everything  to  commend  it."  When  the  question  was  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  there  was  considerable 
sentiment  in  favor  of  government  ownership,  and  Representa- 


"JOI1N.    I'VE    BEEN    HOLDING    THIS    FOR    FIFTY    YEARS    AND   ITS   GETTING 
HEAVY,   BUT  I  GUESS  I'LL  HANG  ONTO   IT  A  WHILE  LONGER." 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


rni;  sung  i  hat  reached  his  hi  art.' 


■Tlie  Detroit  Journal. 
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tive  Corliss  and  others  interested  still  favor-public  construction 
and  operation.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.) ,  however, 
thinks  that  the  present  plan  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
one  involving  public  ownership.     It  says  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  see  what  objection  Congress  or  the  public- 
can  have  to  a  private  cable  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  these  are.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
resort  to  public  ownership  except  when  some  clear  necessity  dic- 
tates it  and  renders  private  ownership  inexpedient,  undesirable, 
or  dangerous.  If  we  object  to  government  telegraphs  and  mu- 
nicipal telephone  service,  why  should  we  demand  a  government 
transpacific  cable? 

"President  Roosevelt  is  said  to  be  considering  Mr.  Mackay's 
proposal.  Whether  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  Congress,  or 
has  the  power  to  grant  the  permission  to  lay  and  land  the  cable, 
is  a  question  which  the  attorney-general  will  doubtless  answer. 
The  President  may  prefer  to  submit  the  proposition  to  Congress 
in  any  case  ;  in  that  event  it  will  become  a  public  duty  to  advo- 
cate acceptance  of  the  liberal  offer." 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

A  PARTICULARLY  friendly  feeling  toward  President 
Roosevelt  is  noticeable  in  the  Southern  press,  and  the 
Republican  papers  of  the  North,  noticing  it,  suggest  that  the 
new  President  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  form  a  white  Re- 
publican party  in  the  South — something  that  several  of  his  pred- 
ecessors tried  in  vain  to  do.  The  President  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  some  of  his  visitors  that  his  appointments  in  the  South- 
ern States  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  States  affected,  rather  than  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  politicians  ;  and  this  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
rings  of  negro  politicians  who  have  controlled  the  Southern  dele- 
gations to  the  Republican  national  conventions,  and  have  de- 
voted their  efforts  between  elections  chiefly  to  raids  on  the  "pie 
counter,"  will  be  disregarded,  and  the  best  men  be  appointed  to 
federal  offices,  irrespective  of  party  lines.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton is  reported  to  have  counseled  such  a  course,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view with  the  President,  and  to  have  said  that  it  will  not  only 
be  "best  for  the  party  and  for  the  public  service,"  but  "also  best 
for  the  negro. " 

One  reason  for  the  uncommonly  friendly  feeling  of  the  South 
for  the  new  President  is  thought  to  be  the  fact  that  his  mother 
was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Georgia  family,  and  two  of  his 
uncles  officers  in  the  Confederate  navy.  "The  fact  should  not 
be  forgotten,"  says  the  Galveston  News  (Dem.),  "that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  half  Southern,  and,  more  than  this, 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  Southern  people,  by  a  personal 
contact  with  them,  than  any  President  since  the  time  of  Andrew 
Johnson  "     The  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  a  better  position  perhaps  than  any  Presi- 
dent has  been  since  the  war  to  ignore  sectional  differences,  and 
he  has  a  great  opportunity,  which  we  believe  he  will  improve, 
to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  sectionalism.  Of  course  there  are 
some  cranks  at  the  North  who  will  upbraid  him  for  pursuing  such 
a  course,  but  all  good  American  citizens  m  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  applaud  him  for  the  honest  and  courageous  senti- 
ments that  he  has  expressed,  and  will  further  applaud  him  if  he 
carry  out  his  determination  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  locality  goes,  in  making  his  appointments. 

"  We  save  the  point  that  the  South  asks  no  favors  whatever  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  each  and  every  Southern  State 
stands  upon  its  rights,  and  insists  that  the  President  of  this 
country  must  not  make  discriminations." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his  daring  and  impetuous 
nature,  appeals  to  the  Southern  imagination,"  and  it  can  see 
that  "he  might,  without  much  effort,  win  thousands  of  Southern 
men  to  his  following  in  any  great  and  patriotic  cause";  and  it 
can  see,  also,  that  "his  opportunity  to  make  Republican  converts 


in  the  ordinary  course  of  politics  is  the  most  brilliant  that  has 
presented  itself  to  any  party  leader  in  the  past."  The  opportu- 
nity is  waiting. 

"Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  the  two  Car- 
olinas — to  go  no  further  now — are  fallow  fields  for  Republican 
exploitation  if  only  a  Master  Sower  were  to  pass  that  way. 
Hitherto,  the  problem  has  been  handled  by  bunglers— by  politi- 
cians, not  statesmen.  The  great  Republican  leaders  of  the  North 
have  worked  the  Southern  States  not  to  create  for  their  party  a 
nucleus  of  respectability  and  strength,  but  to  secure  delegates 
for  the  nominating  convention.  There  has  never  yet  been  an 
effort,  at  once  intelligent  and  sustained,  to  attract  desirable  re- 
cruits or  even  to  receive  them  properly  when  disposed  to  come 
over  to  their  own  accord.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar-growers,  the  most  powerful  and  influential  class 
of  citizens  in  the  State,  representing  fully  three-fifths  of  the  tax- 
paying  element  and  involving  in  their  prosperity  or  failure  the 
financial  and  commercial  destiny  of  New  Orleans.  How  were 
they  met  by  the  Republican  managers  in  1892  and  1896  when 
they  wished  to  join  the  party  in  a  body  ?  It  is  an  old  story, 
which  made  thoughtful  men  grieve  at  the  time,  for  the  planters 
were  given  the  option  of  staying  where  they  were  or  of  entering 
an  organization  controlled  by  a  group  of  insignificant  negro  poli- 
ticians, their  former  slaves  and  servants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  local  managers  did  not  want  these  new  recruits.  They  had 
a  compact,  ignorant,  venal  following,  easily  deliverable  at  con- 
ventions, and  bringing  them  in  return  the  federal  patronage  of 
the  State.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  national  managers 
cared  infinitely  more  for  this  sordid  traffic  than  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  States  and  the  strengthening  of  the  party  upon  high  and 
patriotic  grounds. 

"  What  is  true  of  Louisiana  is  true  of  all  other  Southern  States 
in  which  the  ferment  of  political  emancipation  has  been  at  work. 
In  no  instance  has  the  Republican  propaganda  been  conducted 
by  unselfish  and  farseeing  men.  All  over  the  South  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  important  citizens,  who  represent  the 
substance,  the  culture,  the  civic  responsibility  and  pride  of  their 
communities,  and  who  realize  that  the  protective  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  constitutes  their  progress  and  prosperity  ;  yet 
these  have  been  steadily  discouraged  and  ignored  by  that  party's 
lieutenants,  and  for  the  base  and  petty  reasons  we  have  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  the  evangelist  who  is  to  straigh- 
ten out  these  miserable  tangles  and  disinfect  the  noisome  slums. 
We  hope  so  with  all  our  heart.  But  Republican  stupidity  in  the 
South  has  become  proverbial.  The  leader  who  transforms  it  into 
a  dispensation  of  enlightenment  will  be  great,  indeed." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Oh  well,  Sir  Thomas,  don't  you  care — 

What  if  yon  fail  to  gain  the  prize? 
Next  yejar,  with  sporting  ardor  stirred, 
You  may  erect  the  Shamrock  Third 

And  come  again  and  advertise. 

—  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

NEW  Jkrsi  y  demands  the  immediate  suppression  of  all  unincorporated 
lawlessness.—  The  Detroit  News. 

SoMK  good  man  like  Oeneral  Shafter  ought  to  be  engaged  to  sit  down  on 
anarchy. —  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 

WE  hope  our  friend  Lipton  will  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  habit' with  us. —  The  Detroit  News. 

BESIDES  the  Brooklyn's  loop,  there  seem  to  be  a  good  many  loops  in  the 
testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

Aguinaldo's  body-guard  has  surrendered.  Evidently  the  chief  has 
recommended  the  board  at  American  headquarters.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

IF  it  was  as  difficult  for  Admiral  Schley  to  coal  at  sea  as  it  is  for  most  of 
us  to  coal  on  land  his  explanation  should  be  accepted.  —  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

THE  man  who  gets  the  job  as  body-guard  to  the  President  will  always 
feel  safe,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  see  to  it  that  no  one  harms  the  guard.—  The 
Chicago  A'ews. 

Of  course  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  known  that  there  would  be  such  a  de- 
mand for  incidents  of  his  early  life  he  would  have  created  more  of  them. — 
The  Chicago  Tribune. 

There  is  something  pleasant  about  the  news  that  four  little  beds  have 
been  added  to  the  sleeping  accommodations  of  the  White  House.-?'//? 
Clevela  n  d  Pla  in  -  Dealer. 

An  American  firm  has  published  a  book  on  the  private  life  of  the  Sultan. 
It  does  not  contain  any  illustrations  showing  Abdul  Hamid  in  the  act  of 
paying  his  bills.— The  Denver  Republican. 
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BOOKS   OF  THE   COMING   YEAR. 

PRESENTING  a  classified  list  of  1.800  titles  of  books  an- 
nounced for  publication  during  the  coming  season,  '/Vie 
Dial  (September  16)  takes  occasion  to  indicate  from  its  own 
viewpoint  those  which  are  really  important  and  significant.  The 
survey  taken  is  admittedly  cursory  and  impressionistic,  and,  by 
reason  of  its  brevity,  the  summary  is  necessarily  inadequate. 
The  task  is  one  which  at  best  can  be  performed  with  but  a  slight 
approach  to  thoroughness  when  one  considers  the  multiplying  ac- 
tivities of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the  widening  horizon  that 
bounds  literary  preferences.  For  American  readers  of  biography 
The  Dial  thinks  that  the  long-awaited  "James  Russell  Lowell 
and  His  Friends"  is  likely  to  prove  "the  book  of  the  year."  It 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Our  English  friends,  perhaps,  will  take  a  less  exalted  view 
of  Lowell  and  his  books  than  our  own  ;  to  them  the  leading  biog- 
raphy of  the  year  is  likely  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Graham  Balfour's 
life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  or,  if  not  in  that,  in  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Richard  Green.'  The  three 
books  together  will  certainly  make  this  season  memorable  for 
biographical  writing,  even  if  we  take  no  account  of  such  other 
works  as 'The  Making  of  an  American,'  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
the  '  Reminiscences'  of  Mr.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton's  life  of  Lord  Grey,  the  two  volume  life  of  Pasteur  by  R. 
Vallery-Radot,  Mr.  David  Mosson's  biography  of  Chatterton, 
Miss  H.  Augusta  Dodge's  'Gail  Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters,' 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood's  life  of  George  Washington,  Miss  Mary 
S.  Austin's  'Philip  Freneau,  the  Poet  of  the  Revolution,'  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention." 

In  the  department  of  historical  writing,  The  Dial  finds  many 
attractive  titles,  among  them  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce's 
"Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence";  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
"The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  "  ;  a  three-volume  history  of  "The 
American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,"  by  Capt.  Hiram  M.  Chit- 
tenden ;  "The  Civil  War,"  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess;  "George 
Washington,  and  Other  American  Addresses,"  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison;  the  concluding  volume  of  "A  History  of  Scotland," 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  "Historic  Towns  of  the  Western 
States,"  edited  by  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell. 

In  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  reprints  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  past  The  Dial  recognizes  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  this  year's  list.     It  says : 

"In  spite  of  the  seeming  craze  for  new  books,  and  the  unprec- 
edented sales  of  the  popular  fiction  of  the  day,  the  evidence 
grows  stronger  every  year  that  bookbuyers  are  turning  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  good  standard  literature,  and  are  crea- 
ting a  demand  for  reprints  that  makes  this  held  of  bookmaking 
one  of  the  safest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which 
the  publisher  of  taste  and  discernment  can  work.  Here  are  a 
few  titles  that  fill  us  with  pleasurable  anticipations:  'Colonial 
Prose  and  Poetry,'  in  three  volumes,  edited  by  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Trent  and  B.  W.  Wells  ;  a 'Temple  '  Balzac,  in  forty  volumes  ;  a 
'Temple'  Bronte,  in  twelve  volumes;  Lane's  'Arabian  Nights,' 
in  six  volumes  ;  an  edition  of  Samuel  Richardson  in  twenty  vol- 
umes ;  a  'Temple  '  Bible,  in  twenty-four  volumes  ;  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Forman's  Keats,  in  five  volumes;  a  new  Dickens,  in 
twenty-nine  volumes;  a  new  Carlyle,  in  twenty-six  volumes; 
and  several  new  editions  each  of  Scott,  Shakespeare,  and  Du- 
mas." 

Bringing  together  in  a  paragraph  the  miscellaneous  announce- 
ments which  it  regards  important,  The  Dial  indicates  these  as 
follows : 

"  More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  '  will  delight  thousands 
of  refined  readers.  Mr.  W.  C.  Browned  will  have  a  volume  of 
essays  on 'Victorian  Prose  Masters.'  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
'American  Traits'  will  provide  us  with  good  reading  and  whole- 
some instruction.  Mr.  Howells  will  be  sure  to  discourse  charm- 
ingly of  the  'Heroines  of   Fiction.'     Lovers  of  T.   E.   Brown's 


poems  and  letters  will  be  glad  to  add  his  'Essays  '  to  their  col- 
lection. '  Societology, '  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  will  deal  soberly 
with  themes  that  occasion  much  irresponsible  vaporing.  The 
first  volume  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin's  great  '  Dictionary  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Psychology  '  will  take  its  place  among  the  standard 
works  of  reference.  The 'Modern  Scandinavian  Literature  '  of 
Dr.  George  Brandes  will  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  lan- 
guage deal  readably  and  authoritatively  with  its  deeply  inter- 
esting subject.  Finally,  we  can  name  the  titles  only  of  such 
Looks  as  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  '  Hypolymia,  or  the  Gods  in  the 
Island,'  Mr.  Richard  Garnett's  'Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian,'  a 
new  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birred,  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Beers' s  '  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.' Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's 'Wanderings  in  Three 
Continents,'  and  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison's  'Views  ot  an  Ex- 
President.  '" 

Coming  last  of  all  to  poetry  and  fiction.  The  Dial  notes  under 
the  former  category  only  one  book  "that  can  be  safely  taken  be- 
forehand as  a  contribution  to  the  permanent  treasures  of  the 
language/'  that  being  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  "Hawthorn  and 
Lavender."  On  the  other  hand,  it  regards  the  promised  output 
of  novels  (several  of  which  have  already  appeared)  as  large  and 
interesting.     It  says : 

"Confining  ourselves  to  well-known  writers,  we  will  at  least 
mention  a  few  books  that  can  be  bought  on  faith  and  on  the  rep- 
utation of  their  predecessors.  Here  is  the  random  list:  'The 
Right  of  Way, '  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker;  'Some  Women  I  Have 
Known,'  by  '  Maarten  Maartens'  ;  'The  Secret  Orchard,'  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle;  'New  Canterbury  Tales,'  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett:  'A  Maid  of  Venice, '  by  Mr.  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford; 'The  Cavalier,'  by  Mr.  George  W.  Cable;  'Kim,'  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling;  'Tristram  of  Blent,'  by  'Anthony  Hope'; 
'Circumstance,'  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  and  'Count  Hanni- 
bal,' by  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman." 


PRESIDENT      ROOSEVELT'S      LITERARY 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

TWO  facts  present  themselves  in  considering  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  a  writer.  He  is  the  first  man  of  letters  to  occupy 
the  Presidential  chair  since  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  and.  tho  not  yet 
forty-three  years  old,  he  has  for  twenty  years  been  a  prolific 
writer  upon  historical  subjects  and  outdoor  life.  We  take  from 
the  New  York  Sun  (September  22)  the  following  bibliography  of 
the  President : 

"His  first  publication  was  an  historical  work.  It  appeared 
when  he  had  been  only  a  year  out  of  college.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1880,  and  'The  Naval  War  of  1812;  or.  The 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Last  War  with 
Great  Britain,'  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  published  in  this 
city  in  1882 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  next  work,  published  three  years  later,  was 
entitled  '  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman:  Sketches  of  Sport  on 
the  Northern  Cattle  Plains,  Together  with  Personal  Experiences 
of  Life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch.'  It  was  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
R.  Swain  Gifford,  J.  C.  Beard,  Fannie  E.  Gifford,  and  Henry 
Sandham,  and  was  published  in  1S85  by  the  Putnams  in  the 
'  Medora  Edition,'  quarto,  limited  to  500  copies  and  sold  by  sub- 
scription at  $15 

"In  1887  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton,'  and  in  the  following  year  '  Gouverneur  Morris,'  both  duo- 
decimo volumes,  published  in  the  '  American  Statesman'  series 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  at  Boston.  In  the  same  year  an- 
other duodecimo  volume  by  him  was  published  by  the  Putnams 
under  the  title,  'Essays  on  Practical  Politics.'  It  was  in  the 
series,  '  Questions  of  the  Day.'  His  most  important  work  ap- 
pearing that  year,  iSSS,  however,  was  '  Ranch  Life  and  the 
Hunting  Trail, '  a  folio  volume  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany and  illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington 

"The  Century  Company  published  a   new  popular  edition  of 
this  work  in  1896,  an  octavo  volume  of  186  pages  in  cloth  cov« 
In   the  following  year  the   first  two  volumes  of  the  work  which 
has  been  called  perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  substantial  liter- 
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ary  achievement,  the  '  Winning  of  the  West,'  were  issued  by  the 
Putnams.  The  whole  work  is  in  five  volumes,  octavo,  with 
maps.  The  third  volume  came  out  in  1894.  Its  subtitle  is  'The 
Founding:  of  the  Trans-Alleghany  Commonwealths, '  and  it  deals 
with  the  period  from  1784  to  1790 

"In  the  fourth  volume,  issued  in  1S96,  he  was  still  engaged 
with  this  phase  of  American  development.  The  volume  is 
'Louisiana  and  the  Northwest,  1791  to  1807.' 

"In  1891  Mr.  Roosevelt  published  his  'New  York  '  in  the  'His- 
toric Towns  '  series  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  A  new  edition 
with  a  postscript  was  published  in  1865.  The  work  is  a  volume 
of  232  pages,  duodecimo 

" '  The  Wilderness  Hunter :  An  Account  of  the  Big  Game  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  Chase  with  Horse,  Hound,  and  Rifle,'  was 
published  by  the  Putnams  in  1S93  in  an  octavo  volume  in  cloth 
covers.  This  book  is  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  Carter  Beard, 
Henry  Sandham,  and  Frederic  Remington,  and  many  of  the  il- 
lustrations are  not  ideal  drawings,  but  studies  of-  animals  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  killed 

"In  the  same  year  came 'American  Big  Game  Hunting:  the 
Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.'  In  this  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  G.  B. .  Grinnell  collaborated  in  the  editing.  The  book  was 
published  by  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company.  It  is 
an  octavo  volume  of  345  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  big  game  hunt- 
ing in  this  country  and  to  questions  of  forest  reservation,  differ- 
ent papers  having  been  contributed  by  various  members  of  the 
club.  An  appendix  gives  a  short  account  of  the  literature  of 
American  big  game  hunting,  a  list  of  forest  reservations,  and  the 
constitution,  by-laws,  and  list  of  members  of  the  club. 

'■"Hunting  in  Many  Lands,'  also  a  part  of  the  book  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  collabo- 
rated with  Mr.  Grinnell,  was  published  in  1895  by  the  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Company,  and  in  1897  still  another  volume  of 
this  club  book  appeared,  from  the  same  editorial  hands,  entitled 
'Trail  and  Camp  Fire.'  Also  in  1897,  Mr.  Roosevelt  published, 
through  the  Putnams,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  354  pages  in  cloth 
covers,  entitled  '  American  Ideals  ;  and  Other  Essays,  Social  and 
Political.'  Its  contents  are  'American  Ideals';  'True  Ameri- 
canism'; 'The  Manly  Virtues  and  Practical  Polities';  'Tbe 
College  Graduate  and  Public  Life. '  ;  Phases  of  State  Legisla- 
tion' ;  '  Machine  Politics  in  New  York  City  '  ;  '  Six  Years  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  '  ;  'Administering  the  New  York  Police  Force  '  ; 
'The  Vice-Presidency  and  the  Campaign  of  1896  '  ;  'How  Not  to 
Help  Our  Poorer  Brother  '  ;  'The  Monroe  Doctrine  '  ;  'Washing- 
ton's Forgotten  Maxim  '  ;  'National  Life  and  Character  '  ;  'So- 
cial Evolution  '  ;  and  'The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay.' 

"Two  years  before  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  conjunction  with 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  had  prepared  a  volume  of  '  Hero 
Tales  from  American  History, '  which  the  Century  Company 
published. 

"In  1899 the  Scribners  issued  Colonel  Roosevelt's  'The  Rough 
Riders, '  which  told  the  tale  of  the  operations  cf  the  United  States 
army  in  Eastern  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War,  particularly  the 
part  played  by  the  famous  regiment  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  organ- 
ized am1  commanded,  first  as  lieutenant-colonel  under  Leonard 
Wogd,  now  governor-general  of  Cuba,  and  afterward  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment 

"Another  work  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  classed  with  '  The  Win- 
ning of  the  West '  as  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  his  literary 
life,  also  came  out  last  year.  This  was  the  biography  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  attracted  especial  attention  as  coming  to  the 
public  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  John  Morley's  'Cromwell.'  It 
was  published  by  the  Century  Company,  and  the  coincident  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  biographies  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  their  respective  merits. 

"Another  production  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  year  was  'The 
Strenuous  Life,'  which  is,  probably,  the  latest  of  his  writings  [in 
book  form].  The  origin  of  the  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
frequent  use  of  that  particular  phrase  in  many  of  his  speeches." 

It  is  apparent  that  for  a  man  barely  twenty  years  out  of  col- 
lege, sixteen  of  which  have  been  spent  in  active  public  service, 
this  is  a  large  literary  output.  We  are  reminded  by  the  New- 
York  Times,  in  its  Saturday  Review  (September  21) ,  that  a  man 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, president  of  the  Police  Board  of  New  York,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the   Navy,    a  lieutenant-colonel  in   active  service, 


governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  all  within  a  score  of  years,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  acquired  much  "literary  baggage."  The  Times  goes  on 
to  say : 

"But  in  that  period  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  published  a  half-dozen 
serious  works  in  history  and  in  biography,  three  original  works 
on  hunting  and  ranch  life,  and  a  considerable  number  of  essays, 
some  of  them  of  an  extremely  careful  and  permanently  valuable 
character.  Had  he  done  nothing  but  write  his  fascinating  hunt- 
ing-books— and  lived  through  the  experiences  they  relate  in  so 
simple  and  winning  style — he  would  probably  be  more  widely 
known  in  other  lands  than  any  other  American  save  one  or  two. 
Had  he  not  obscured  his  reputation  as  a  historian  by  his  indus- 
try in  making  history  he  would  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  cir- 
cle of  American  writers  in  that  field.  It  remains  true,  however, 
that  if  his  life  had  been  less  full  and  active,  his  literary  work 
would  in  all  probability  have  had  less  value,  and  the  value  would 
have  been  less  peculiar." 

The  Times  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  writing  is  at  its 
best  when  it  approaches  most  nearly  to  action : 

"His  hunting-books  are  a  striking  instance  of  this  quality. 
They  are  models  of  straightforward  and  convincing  narrative 
and  description.  The  personal  element  is,  of  course,  prevalent 
in  them,  but  it  is  not  at  all  obtrusive  or  out  of  perspective.  There 
is  no  assumption  of  modesty  in  them,  no  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  writer's  own  share  in  the  experiences  and  observa- 
tions recorded.  He  is  quite  frankly  and  inevitably  a  chief  actor 
in  the  tale,  but  not  at  all  the  hero.  He  takes  his  part  with  zest, 
and  his  personality  lends  a  natural  and  constant  charm  to  every 
adventure.  But  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  game  he  pur- 
sues, in  the  country  he  hunts  over,  in  his  companions,  in  every- 
thing that  presents  itself  to  his  eager  and  vigorous  mind,  to  his 
keen  and  alert  vision." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  vigorous  personality,  we  are  told,  constitutes 
a  limitation  on  the  scope  and  excellence  of  his  literary  work,  at 
the  same  time  giving  to  the  best  of  it  both  charm  and  permanent 
value : 

"In  his  histories  and  biographies,  Roosevelt  the  writer  is  most 
successful  when  Roosevelt  the  man  is  most  completely  enlisted, 
and  when  his  subject  is  of  the  sort  to  which  his  multiform  activi- 
ties have  been  most  closely  related.  They  are  best,  certainly 
they  are  most  interesting,  where  they  are  the  unconscious  repre- 
sentation of  the  author's  mind  and  character.  He  misses,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the  curious  and 
original  nature  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
penetrating,  and  most  strangely  limited  minds  in  our  early  or 
later  history,  but  he  grasps  firmly  and  renders  clearly  the  work- 
ing of  the  essential  forces  that  went  to  the 'Winning  of  the 
West.'  These  he  feels  ;  he  has  been  in  active  alliance  and  coop- 
eration with  them,  and  has  had  to  wrestle  with  them.  He  has 
known  in  personal  intimacy  the  survivors  and  present  represen- 
tatives of  the  victors  in  that  mighty  struggle,  and  the  men  who 
are  developing  what  their  ancestors  or  forerunners  won.  His 
sympathies  are  intense  and  so  is  his  imagination,  but  they  are 
also  somewhat  limited,  and  his  estimate  of  men  and  events  when 
his  sympathies  are  not  awakened  or  his  imagination  kindled  is 
sometimes  defective  and  even  unjust." 

As  for  his  essays,  The  Times  critic  says : 

"These are  models  in  their  kind,  and  their  kind  is  an  extremely 
difficult  and  risky  one.  They  are  direct  in  narrative,  clear  and 
succinct  in  description,  well  weighed  and  convincing  in  their 
judgments,  moderate  in  temper,  and  simply  indispensable  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  subjects  with  winch  they  deal. 
They  reveal  directly,  as  the  histories  and  biographies  reveal  in- 
directly, the  mind  and  character  of  the  writer.  They  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  extreme  criticism  and  sweeping  theorizing 
which  for  this  hater  of  mere  critics  and  theorists  seem  to  have  a 
fascination  that  he  can  resist  only  when  his  mind  is  engaged  on 
facts  with  which  he  himself  has  dealt.  Of  his  defects  and  temp- 
tations there  are  also  examples  in  the  essays,  especially  in  those 
that  suggest  lay  sermons,  in  which  the  preaching  is  strikingly 
inferior  to  the  author's  practise." 
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GERHART   HAUPTMANN. 


THE   HAUPTMANN    DRAMAS. 

GERHART  HAUPTMANN  is  scarcely  thirty-eight  years 
old,  yet  his  fame  both  as  a  realist  and  as  an  idealist  has  al- 
ready spread  beyond  Germany,  and  his  productivity  promises  a 
rich  harvest  of  performance  for  the  future.  A  high  place  is  ac- 
corded Ilauptmann  by  Beatrice  Marshall,  who  briefly  summa- 
rizes eight  of  his  twelve  dramas  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(September).  She  thinks  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that  since 
Heine   passed   away  no  figure,  with   (he  exception  of  Hermann 

Sudermann,  has  oc- 
cupied so  command- 
ing a  position  in  the 
literature  of  the 
Fatherland.  The 
sources  of  inspira- 
tion of  his  virgin 
dramatic  effort,  she 
says,  were  not  the 
pages  of  Zola,  Tol- 
stoy, and  Ibsen,  nor 
yet  those  of  Scribe. 
Dumas,  or  Sardou, 
but  the  hearts  of  the 
G  e  r  m  a  n  people. 
"  The  m  i  I  i e  u  he 
chose  was  the  neigh- 
borhood he  had 
known  from  child- 
hood, where  he  re- 
membered having 
seen  the  peasant- 
farmers,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  coal  on  their  property  had  sud- 
denly brought  great  wealth  and  a  change  in  their  condition  of  life 
disastrous  to  their  morals."  We  quote  the  writer's  summary  of  the 
plot  of  one  drama  and  a  portion  of  the  play  itself  which  she  re- 
gards as  characteristic  and  representative  of  Hauptmann's  work. 

"The  family  of  peasant-millionaires,  depicted  in  '  Vor  Son- 
nenaufgang,'  breakfast  off  champagne  and  oysters  and  feed  their 
cattle  out  of  silver  troughs,  while  the  farm  servants  remain  un- 
derfed, and  worse  off  than  before  their  master's  acquisition  of 
riches.  The  head  of  this  family  is  a  drunkard,  whose  vice  has 
not  only  been  inherited  by  the  eldest  daughter,  but  has  been 
transmitted  to  her  three-year-old  child.  His  son-in-law,  flashy 
and  flippant,  a  cleverly  drawn  type  of  the  'smart  '  bourgeois, 
speculates  with  his  wife's  fortune  with  a  freedom  that  promises 
its  speedy  disappearance.  The  younger  and  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, Helene,  has  been  educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  and  feels 
herself  a  fish  out  of  water  in  her  unrefined  home.  Her  step- 
mother is  a  coarse,  vulgar  woman,  who,  while  her  besotted  hus- 
band soaks  in  the  village  inn,  carries  on  an  amour  with  the 
clownish,  pigeon-shooting  owner  of  a  neighboring  farm.  Into 
this  household  comes  by  chance  Alfred  Loth,  a  young  Socialist 
dreamer,  who  is  studying  the  Silesian  miners  with  a  view  to 
writing  a  work  on  the  labor  question.  At  first  sight,  Helene 
loses  her  heart  to  the  good-looking  faddist  and  man  of  ideas  ;  and 
he,  captivated  by  her  ingenuous  freshness,  her  beauty,  and  su- 
perb health,  which  he  thinks  may  be  an  instrument  in  perpetu- 
ating his  own  vigorous  stock,  precipitately  makes  love,  and  be- 
comes engaged  to  her.  Then  he  learns  unexpectedly  from  the 
village  doctor,  a  scientific  man,  attending  the  unfortunate  ine- 
briate sister  in  her  confinement,  that  Helene  belongs  to  a  race  in 
whom  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  hereditary,  and  without  a  word 
of  explanation  he  leaves  the  girl,  who,  in  despair  at  his  desertion, 
stabs  herself." 

The  following  is  a  scene  between  Loth  and  Helene  which  the 
writer  says  is  an  example  of  the  spontaneous  and  perfectly  life- 
like dialog  in  which  Hauptmann  excels: 

A  summer-house.     Helene  and  Loth,  seated  a  little  distance 
from  each  other.  [Af/£J.  a  siUnc^ 

Loth.   What  a  quantity  of  beautiful  hair  you  have,  Friiulein. 


Helene.  Yes,  I  know.  My  brother-in-law  says  you  rarely  see 
such  a  fine  bead  of  hair,  even  in  the  town.  The  plait  on  the  top 
is  as  thick  as  my  wrist.  It  comes  down  to  my  knees  when  I 
undo  it.      Feel  it,  isn't  it  like  silk? 

Loth.  Just  like  silk.  [A  shudder  runs  through  lii»i  :  lie 
stoops  and  kisses  tier  hair. 

Helene.  [startled]  I  am  terribly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have 
thrown  myself  at  your  head.     What  must  you  think  of  me. 

Loth,  [edging  nearer  and  talcing  her  hand]  You  mustn't 
worry  about  that. 

[Loth  again  takes  her  in  his  arms,  and  draws  her  closer. 
At  first  she  tries  to  free  herself,  then  gives  in,  and 
looks  frankly  and  blissfully  into  Loin's  eyes,  which 
bend  over  her  intoxicated  with  happiness.      Involun- 
tarily she  kisses  him  first.      Both  flush  ;  he  returns  the 
kiss  with  passionate  intensity.     Giving  and  taking  of 
kisses  is  for  a  few  moments  the  only  conversation.] 
Loth.   Lene  !      fhey  call  you  Lene  here,  don't  they? 
Helene.     [kissing  him]    Call   me   something   different   then. 
Call  me  by  the  name  you  like  best. 

Loth.     Dearest !    [Interchange  of  kisses  begins  anew.] 
Helene.     [clasped  in    Loin's   arms,   with   her   head  on   his 
breast,  her  lips  half  closed,  whispers  in  ecstasy]   How  lovely  ! 

how  lovely  ! 

Loth.  To  die  with  you  thus 

Helene   [earnestly]  To  live  \     Why  talk  of  dying  now  ? 

Loth,  [after  a  pause]  You  have  such  a  pretty  hand. 
[strokes  it.] 

Helene.  Havel?  [Leans  against  his  shoulder.]  I  am  quite 
dizzy — dizzy  from  joy.     It's  all  been  so  sudden. 

Loth.   Yes,  so  sudden. 

Helene.   Do  you  really  love  me,  really,  really? 

Loth.   Really. 

Helene.  Say  "really"  a  hundred  times. 

Loth.   Really,  really  and  truly. 

Helene.  Ah,  now  you  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it  ! 

Loth.   That  one  "truly  "  stands  for  a  hundred  "reallys." 

Helene.   In  Berlin,  I  suppose? 

Loth.   No,  in  Witzdorf. 

Helene.   Look  at  my  little  finger,  and  don't  laugh. 

Loth.  With  pleasure. 

Helene.  Tell  me,  honestly,  besides  your  first  love,  how  many 
have  you — loved — Ah,  now  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Loth.  I  will  be  serious  with  you,  dearest.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  attracted  by  a  great  number  of 
women 

Helene.  [springing  to  her  feet,  and  holding  her  hand  over 
his  mouth]  Tell  me  that  later — afterward.  Years  afterward. 
When  we  are  old — when  I  ask  you.     Not  before — not  before. 

Loth.  As  you  wish,  dear. 

Helene.  Now  I  would  rather  hear  something  deliciously  pleas- 
ant.    Listen — say  this  after  me.     I  have  loved  you 

Loth.  "I  have  loved  you." 

Helene.   And  only  you 

Loth.  "And  only  you." 

Helene.   In  the  whole  of  my  life 

Loth.  "In  the  whole  of  my  life. 


Helene.   And  will  love  only  you  to  my  life's  end 

Loth.  "And  will  love  only  you  to  my  life's  end."  And  that 
is  the  truth,  as  I  am  an  honest  man. 

Helene.    [joyously]  I  didn't  tell  you  to  say  that ! 
Loth.  But  I  do  say  it !     [Kisses.] 

It  was  reserved  for  "Die  Weber"  (The  Weavers),  which  ^liss 
Marshall  thinks  is  Hauptmann's  most  powerful  work,  to  give 
the  dramatist  a  really  cosmopolitan  reputation.  The  play  deals 
with  the  labor  question  as  it  had  presented  itself  in  Germany 
during  a  distressful  period.  Its  performance  at  a  leading  Berlin 
theater  was  suppressed  by  police  intervention  on  the  ground  that 
its  powerful  delineation  of  a  period,  however  long  past,  might 
have  a  special  bearing  on  the  present,  and  incite  the  discon- 
tented masses  to  lawlessness: 

"This  step  doubled  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  play  in  every 
town  in  Germany,  and  the  book  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  By 
the  time  the  veto  was  removed  (among  leading  men  who  agitated 
for  its  removal  were  Gustav  Freytag  and  Professor  Virchow), 
and  '  Die  Weber  '  was  finally  given  at  the  Deutsches  Theater, 
excitement  concerning  it  knew  no  bounds.  An  unprecedented 
succession  of 'sold-out  houses'  was  the  result,  and  the  interest 
was  kept  alive  by  speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  and  political 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  a  play  which  really  had  no  political 
motive. 

"  But  the  greatest  triumph  '  Die  Weber  '  achieved  was  the  con- 
quest of  Paris.  In  the  memory  of  man  such  a  thing  had  hardly 
been  known  as  a  German  drama  meeting  with  an  enthusiastic 
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reception  at  the  hands  of  a  French  audience.  The  German  vic- 
tories of  1870  were  amply  avenged  in  the  region  of  drama,  for 
whereas  since  then  the  artificial  sensationalism  of  Sardou  and 
the  superficial  cleverness  of  the  younger  Dumas  had  held  com- 
plete sway  on  the  Berlin  stage,  not  even  a  play  of  Schiller's  had 
been  seen  in  Paris. 

"Antoine,  the  free-lance  of  modern  French  theatrical  man- 
agers, played  Hauptmann's  '  Weavers  '  as  his  trump  card,  and 
the  sensation  it  created  surpassed  his  expectations.  Zola  him- 
self attended  the  rehearsals,  and  gave  expression  to  his  marked 
approval  of  the   new  Teutonic  naturalism. 

"Thus  Hauptmann's  work  was  given  an  international,  as  well 
as  a  social,  significance.  He  was  credited  with  having  brought 
about  a  rapprochement  between  the  literature  of  the  two  hostile 
countries,  which  was  held  as  an  important  advance  on  the  road 
to  a  complete  reconciliation,  and  for  this  reason  'Die  Weber,'  in 
German  literary  circles,  stands  already  outside  the  pale  of  criti- 
cism, and  is  accorded  the  same  silent  reverential  admiration  as 
Goethe's  '  Faust.'  To  approach  it  in  anything  but  a  non-critical 
attitude  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  artistic  lese  majesti." 

This  writer's  general  conclusions  upon  the  Hauptmann  dramas 
are  as  follows : 

"Equally  extraordinary  [with 'the  flesh  and  blood  interest  of 
his  characters']  is  the  charm  and  range  of  Hauptmann's  lan- 
guage. It  can  be  light  and  delicate  in  its  nuances  as  the  gossa- 
mer of  a  butterfly's  wing,  strong  and  whelming  as  a  mountain 
torrent,  and.  between  the  two  extremes,  everything  that  is  terse, 
natural,  and  direct.  People  talk  in  Hauptmann's  social  plays, 
not  in  forced  epigrams,  but  exactly  as  people  talk  in  real  life; 
and  still  there  is  a  certain  indefinable  cachet  about  their  utter- 
ances which  redeems  them  from  banality,  and  betrays  the  cun- 
ning of  the  artist  in  dialog. 

"If  we  consider  the  twelve  Hauptmann  dramas  en  masse,  .  .  . 
we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  humor,  sometimes  piquant, 
sometimes  tender,  that  is  never  wholly  absent  from  any  of  them. 

"In  this  saving  grace  Hauptmann  has  immensely  the  advan- 
tage o£  Ibsen.  It  is  possible  in  '  Vor  Sonnenaufgaug '  to  smile 
genially  at  the  unctuous  servility  of  an  inimitable  female  Tar 
tuffe  while  our  hair  is  being  raised  by  the  lurid  terrors  of  heredi- 
tary alcoholism.  Through  the  gray  pathology  of  '  Has  Friedens- 
fest, '  the  vibrating  nerves  and  libers  of'Einsame  Menschen,' 
through  neurasthenia,  hunger,  pessimism,  and  despair,  shines 
fitfully  the  old  Janus-face  of  pathos  and  humor  ;  oftenest  it  shows 
itself  only  at  the  keyhole,  but  now  and  then  it  looks  in  at  the 
window.  These  qualities,  vitality,  style,  and  humor,  Haupt- 
mann possesses,  besides  that  passionate  humanity,  that  univer- 
sal sympathy  for  suffering,  dashed  with  the  divine  fire  which 
makes  him  more  than  a  poet  for  an  age  and  a  nation,  and,  per- 
haps, one  for  all  time." 


The  "Boom"  in  American  Fiction:  An  Austra- 
lian ViftW. — The  enormous  circulation  attained  by  recent  nov- 
els in  the  United  States  has  assisted  in  creating  a  largely  aug- 
mented demand  for  them  in  the  Australian  commonwealth  also, 
but  with  somewhat  disappointing  results  so  far  as  Australian 
readers  are  concerned.  The  cause  of  this  disappointment  is 
explained  to  be  the  absence  of  such  ingenious  plots  as  form  the 
principal  charm  of  novels  by  Wilkie  Collins,  Gaboriau,  and 
Conan  Doyle.  The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  discussing  this 
new  and  unexpected  development  of  literary  taste  in  the  United 
States,  asks  the  reason  for  these  enormous  sales,  and  finds  an 
answer  to  its  question  as  follows  ; 

"Merely  advertising  books,  in  whatever  fashion,  would  not 
cause  such  enormous  circulations  as  we  have  noted,  unless  the 
claims  of  the  advertisements  were  fairly  well  borne  out  by  facts. 
That  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  why  James  Lane'Allen, 
the  prose-poet  of  nature,  who  is  ignorant  of  such  things  as  excit- 
ing incident,  has  bestridden  like  a  literary  Colossus  the  land  of 
personal  news  and  specialized  murder  reports.  The  answer  is 
saddening  and  disenchanting.  It  is — drapery!  '  Toujour 'S  les 
femwes,'  even  in  the  Allen  case.  One  of  the  leading  American 
publishers,  interviewed  in  London,  very  candidly  explained  how 
it  is  all  done.     'The  department-stores  now  form  the  great  dis- 


tributing centres.  These  stores  buy  up  very  large  quantities  of 
one  book  at  once.  They  arrange  it  in  piles  so  that  everyone  who 
enters  the  door  must  see  it,  and  one  place  alone  will  perhaps  get 
rid  of  a  thousand  copies  in  a  short  time.  The  net  result  of  it  all 
is  that  the  circle  of  readers  of  books  has  been  multiplied  fivefold. 
People  who  never  read  books  before  to  any  extent  are  now  regular 
buyers. 

"It  is  dispiriting  to  learn  that  the  enormous  successes  some  of 
them  have  had  is  not  due  to  appreciation,  but  to  the  persistency 
with  which  the  clerks  of  a  thousand  retail  stores  push  business 
in  every  line,  and  the  probably  greater  persistency  with  which, 
in  the  spring  (and  at  all  other  times)  a  young  woman's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  the  latest  thing  in  bonnets  or  gloves,  and  in  the 
compassing  of  her  supreme  desire  secures,  by  an  accident  of 
trading  the  latest  thing  in  novels." 


The   Literary  Storehouses  of  the  Vatican.— Italy 

is  the  paradise  for  the  scholar  who  is  seeking  unpublished  docu- 
ments and  original  manuscript  sources  of  information.  In  a  se- 
ries of  interesting  articles,  published  by  Prof.  Dr.  P.  Kehr,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zcitiing  (Munich, 
Nos.  32-35) ,  there  is  an  abundance  of  data  that  will  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  the  genuine  student.  Concerning  the  main  storehouses 
of  this  kind,  the  archives  and  library  of  the  Vatican,  the  writer 
says,  that  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  present  pontiff  and  a  demon- 
stration of  his  zeal  for  learning  that  he  has  opened  wide  the  Vati- 
can collections  to  the  scholars  of  the  world  with  a  liberality  that 
can  not  be  equaled  elsewhere.  A  visit  to  the  working-rooms  of 
the  Vatican  archives  assumes  an  international  aspect.  By  the 
side  of  the  German  professor  is  found  a  French  savant  and  rep- 
resentatives from  every  other  Christian  country  of  Europe  and 
America.  Since  access  has  been  given  so  freely,  various  insti- 
tutes for  research  have  sprung  up  in  great  rapidity  in  Rome  for 
the  special  purpose  of  utilizing  these  treasures.  The  leading 
learned  organizations  are  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute,  the 
Gorres  Society,  consisting  of  German  Catholic  savants,  the  Aus- 
trian Institute  for  Historical  Studies,  the  French  Ecole  de  Rome, 
and  the  Hungarian  School,  and  there  is  even  a  Belgian,  a  Danish, 
and  a  Polish  .Society.  So  great  is  the  international  zeal  to  investi- 
gate these  archives,  which  contain  the  greatest  collection  extant 
of  unpublished  documents  on  the  history  of  the  medieval  ages, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  room  can  be  found  for  all  who  ask 
to  be  accommodated.  The  Vatican  authorities  have  made  the  best 
of  arrangements  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  librarians  meet 
the  wants  of  Protestants  as  quickly  and  as  politely  as  those  of 
Catholic  savants.  Men  and  women  alike  are  accommodated. 
The  red  tape  of  former  times  has  disappeared  entirely  and  the 
management  is  thoroughly  "modern."  Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  with  the  publication  of  the  immense  literary  treasures 
here  deposited,  but  the  international  scholarship  of  the  world  is 
at  work  on  it  now.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

THERE  is  now  in  London  a  celebrated  Turkish  poet,  Memdouh  Bey,  some 
of  whose  remarks  about  the  decline  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions  are  thus  quoted  by  the  Academy  (September  14)  as  having  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Daily  Mail ;  "The  decadence  dates  from  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  present  Sultan.  Until  that  time  there  existed  in  Tur- 
key not  only  a  classic  literature,  but  a  school  of  artists  and  musicians;  but 
so  baleful  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Sultan's  rule  that  all  have  been 
practically  destroyed,  as  also  have  chemical,  astronomical  and  even  geo- 
graphical researches.  No  one  dares  to  publish  a  book  of  any  literary 
value.  Every  writer  is  suspected  of  political  motives  and  is  immediately 
subject  to  persecution  should  lie  attempt  to  write  anything  but  common- 
places. The  result  is  that  nothing  appears  except  worthless  pamphlets 
eulogizing  the  Sultan  and  his  system." 

A  ikivate  letter,  written  from  Cliristiania,  Norway,  the  home  of  Henryk 
Ibsen,  recently  printed  in  The  Critic,  will  strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
dramatist's  life  is  nearing  its  end  The  letter  says:  "Three  physicians, 
the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  the  city,  are  attending  him,  the  state 
bearing  all  expenses.  Flowers,  fruit,  rare  old  wines,  and  delicacies  con- 
tinue to  arrive  at  hishouse.  Hundreds  of  personal  inquirers  come  daily. 
Of  all  these  attentions  Ibsen  is  told,  and  he  appreciates  them  very  greatly. 
Nearly  all  day  he  rests  in  bed  or  on  a  lounge,  being  unable  to  move  his 
legs.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  helpless  the  old  man  is.  lie  has  bec<  me  irri- 
table beyond  conception.  He  is  quarrelsome,  and  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing and  everybody.  But  his  mind  is  not  affected.  It  is  just  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  it  used  to  be,  and  he  works  almost  daily  for  two  hours.  He  is 
writing  the  a»roAoyta  of  his  life  (airoAoyia,  not  apology)." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHY    DOES   MODERN    LEATHER    ROT? 

MODERN  industrial  processes,  which  have  superseded  older 
ones  because  they  are  swifter  and  cheaper,  sometimes 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  results,  especially  in 
durability.  That  this  is  the  case  with  paper  has  often  been  noted 
and  lamented.  That  it  is  so  also  with  leather  has  been  asserted 
by  an  English  committee  of  librarians  who  have  been  investiga- 
ting lack  of  durability  in  book-bindings  ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
charge  is  acknowledged  by  The  Leather  Trades  Review,  the 
chief  organ  of  the  trade  in  Great  Britain,  which  recognizes  that 
the  existence  of  many  a  manufacturer  may  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
it.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  committee,  which  is  given 
with  a  running  commentary  in  Tlie  Publishers'  Circular  (Lon- 
don, August  24),  shows  that  many  of  the  methods  of  tanning 
now  in  use  produce  an  inferior  leather  and  one  that  decays  with 
speed.     Says  this  journal : 

"  For  long  past  there  has  been  an  outcry  among  the  makers  and 
users  of  books  as  to  the  bad  quality  of  so  much  of  the  leather  used 
in  bindings.  When  publishers  and  others  have  complained  to 
the  binders,  the  reply  has  been  to  blame  the  leather  merchant 
and  the  tanner.  We  are  told  that  it  is  to  modern  scientific  prog- 
ress in  the  manufacture  of  leather  as  taught  us  by  the  Germans 
that  is  due  the  chief  characteristic  of  most  of  the  leather  made 
nowadays,  viz..  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rots  ;  not  only  book 
leather,  but  boot  leather,  and  leather  used  for  straps,  portman- 
teaux, etc.,  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient  fame  for  durability. 

"The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  the  old  methods  of  making 
leather  which  lasted  for  centuries  are  still  known  ;  the  art  can 
not  be  quite  extinct,  since  really  good  leather  is  still  to  be  had  if 
you  know  where  to  get  it  and  will  pay  for  it. 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  a  committee  of 
librarians  has  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations in  order  if  possible  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
decay  in  modern  book-binding  leathers. 

"Their  report,  which  has  recently  been  published,  is  pretty 
certain  to  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  not  only  in  restoring  the 
durability  of  the  leather  bindings  of  our  books,  but  in  improving 
the  quality  of  leather  generally,  at  least  of  certain  kinds  of 
leather." 

Referring  to  the  admissions  of  The  Leather  Trades  Review, 
noted  above,   The  Circular  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  The  Review  is  not  candid  as  regards 
the  shortcomings  of  modern  leather,  and,  while  suggesting  that 
the  binders  are  not  without  blame,  it  admits  'that  there  is  ample 
justification  for  the  general  complaint  that  modern  leather  is  not 
so  durable  as  material  turned  out  hundreds  of  years  ago.'  This 
sweeping  and  damnatory  statement  of  fact  refers  to  leather  gen- 
erally, and  we  may  ask  without  impertinence  whether  the  disap- 
pearance of  those  stacks  of  oak  bark  which  we  used  to  see  all 
over  the  country  is  not  intimately  connected  with  the  decline 
and  fall  in  the  once  superlative  quality  of  leather — viz.,  strength 
and  durability. 

"  The  most  serious  allegations  brought  by  the  committee  against 
the  tanner  of  binding  leather  seems  to  be  the  unsuitability  of  cer- 
tain modern  scientific  tanning  agents,  which  make  leather  quickly 
— much  more  quickly  than  the  old-fashioned  agents — but  'soon 
ripe  soon  rotten.'  The  use  of  certain  mineral  acids  in  the  dyeing 
operation  are  said  to  hasten  decay,  as  well  as  excessive 'shaving, 
straining,  embossing,  and  glazing.'  The  committee  urge,  as 
proving  their  contention,  that  many  of  the  older  leathers  which 
have  had  little  of  the  finisher's  art  bestowed  upon  them  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  altho  the  books  '  have  been  kept  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  modern  bindings,  which  are  ab- 
solutely rotten.' 

"The  alarming  statement  is  made  that  a  book  bound  in  Persian 
morocco  or  Persian  sheep  shows  signs  of  decay  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  and  they  unhesitatingly  advise  in  all  contracts  for  bind- 
ing the  use  of  East  India  tanned  goat  or  sheep  should  be  abso- 
lutely forbidden. 


"It  must  have  been  somewhat  humiliating  for  the  organ  of  the 
'International  Leather  Trades'  Chemists'  Association'  to  admit 
that  it  was  left  to  a  committee  of  librarians  to  discover  that 
leather  tanned  with  the  catechol  series  of  tanning  agents,  which 
include  gambler,  larch,  quebracho,  hemlock,  and  lurwar  bark, 
is  particularly  prone  to  decay.  The  importance  of  this  may  be 
gaged  when  it  is  remembered  that  millions  of  Indian  sheep  and 
goatskins  which  come  over  to  England  in  the  tanned  state,  and 
are  finished  and  sold  largely  for  book  bindings,  are  'tanned  with 
this  suspicious  agent.'  The  committee  are  most  emphatic  on 
this  point,  as  they  say  :  'For  cheap  bookbinding  purposes  this 
leather  has  been  most  extensively  used,  and  in  all  their  numer- 
ous investigations  no  leather  has  proved  so  inferior  in  resistance 
to  decay  as  the  ret  aimed  so-called  Persian.' 

"Not  content  with  telling  the  tanners  how  they  should  not  tan 
leather,  the  committee  have  happily  been  able  to  teach  them  how 
they  should  do  it,  and  The  Leather  'Trades'  Review,  in  acknowl- 
edging this,  says : 

"'It  is  extremely  useful  to  the  leather  manufacturer  to  find  from  the 
report  referred  to  that  the  pyrogallol  class  of  tannin,  which  include  myra- 
bolasand  sumach,  have  been  proved  to  yield  leathers  much  more  resistant 
to  decay  than  the  catechol  series,  and  as  they  (the  committee)  strongly 
recommend  pure  sumach  as  the  ideal  tannage  for  bookbinding  leather,  it 
looks  as  any  change  of  methods  will  present  little  in  the  way  of  practical 
difficulty,  as  fortunately  this  tanning  agent  is  cheap  and  its  use  well  un- 
stood.' 

"It  was  understood  by  the  Moors  hundreds  of  years  ago." 


DO    INSECTS 


APPRECIATE    THE 
FLOWERS? 


COLORS     OF 


TT  is  generally  stated  that  insects  are  attracted  by  brightly 
-1  colored  flowers,  and  this  has  been  apparently  confirmed  by 
observation  ;  but  M.  Felix  Plateau,  who  has  been  investigating 
the  subject  with  great  care,  announces  his  belief  that  flowers  at- 
tract insects  solely  by  their  odors  and  never  by  their  forms  or 
colors.  Says  M.  Henry  Coupin,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  August  31 )  : 

"In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  M.  Plateau  was  led  to  in- 
quire into  an  assertion  of  H.  Miiller,  who  says  that  certain  in- 
sects poise  themselves  on  the  wing  before  certain  flowers  to  ad- 
mire them,  a  statement  that  we  also  find  made  by  Errera  and 
Gevaert.  '  A  curious  question, '  they  say,  '  is  whether  insects  feel 
pleasure  in  observing  certain  colors  and  inhaling  certain  per- 
fumes. ...  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
insects  have  reached  a  high  enough  degree  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment for  the  notion  of  the  beautiful  to  have  become  clear  to 
them,  independently  of  that  of  utility,  up  to  a  certain  point.' 

"  M.  Plateau  asserts  that  this  is  not  so.  He  remarks,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  alleged  marks  of  admiration  have  been  exhibited 
chiefly  by  flies  (diplera)  of  the  group  of  Syrphids  ;  that  is  to  say 
by  insects  of  limited  faculties  inferior  to  those  of  the  hymenop- 
tera.  Now,  in  men  at  least,  the  esthetic  sense  is  rarely  well  de- 
veloped in  those  of  weak  intellect. 

"According  to  his  observations,  the  Syrphids  regularly  take 
those  postures  alleged  to  be  due  to  admiration  not  only  before 
brightly  colored  flowers,  but  before  green  or  greenish  ones,  that 
are  almost  of  the  same  shade  as  their  foliage.  Again,  they  are 
seen  to  pause  for  a  time  and  then  throw  themselves  on  vegetable 
bodies  other  than  flowers,  for  instance,  on  green  leaves,  closed 
buds,  green  fruits,  green  or  dried  stems,  etc. 

"M.  Plateau  finally  remarks  as  a  decisive  fact  that  the  Syr- 
phids also  take  their  so-called  admiring  posture  before  all  sorts  of 
objects  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  flowers,  nor  even  with  liv- 
ing vegetable  organs.  .  .  .  "  If  the  flower  is  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion,' says  the  author  .  .  .  'the  hand  may  be  advanced  slowly 
so  as  to  interpose  the  finger  between  the  flower  and  the  insect. 
The  fly  does  not  perceive  the  substitution  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  form  and  color.  It  still  postures  before  the  finger,  and  if 
it  be  slowly  moved  from  side  to  side  or  forward  and  backward, 
the  insect  will  follow  it.  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  leading  away 
some  insects  more  than  a  yard  from  their  original  position.'  ' 

From  this  and  similar  experiments.  Plateau  concludes  that  in- 
sects have  no  sense  of  color,  and  can  not  be  attracted  by  the 
bright  colors  of  flowers,  as  has  been  supposed.     He  finds  also 
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that  brilliantly  colored  fabrics  do  not  attract  insects,  but  that 
bright  objects  such  as  shining  metal  often  seem  to  do  so,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  insects  do  take  account  of  difference  in 
reflected  light,  altho  they  can  not  distinguish  colors.  That  bright 
lights  strongly  attract  insects  of  all  kinds  is  of  course  too  well 
known  to  require  demonstration  by  experiment.  —  Trans/a/ion 
made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FUNCTIONS   OF  APPETITE. 

TOO  little  account,  it  is  thought,  is  taken  by  physiologists  of 
the  functions  of  appetite.  As  these  functions  belong  in 
one  sense  to  the  domain  of  psychology,  the  physiologists  are  apt 
to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  leav- 
ing out  matters  of  the  taste  entirely.  That  the  latter  are  of  first- 
rate  importance  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Pawlow,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, whose  lectures  on  "The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glands  " 
has  just  been  translated  from  Russian  into  French  (Paris,  1891), 
and  is  reviewed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (September  7). 
From  this  review  we  learn  that  the  eminent  Russian  scientist 
gives  the  fullest  recognition  to  the  part  played  by  the  appetite, 
not  only  in  ordinary  digestive  processes,  but  in  bringing  on  or 
curing  diseased  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

•Everybody  knows,  says  the  writer,  that  the  normally  profit- 
able food  is  that  which  is  taken  with  appetite,  with  sensation  and 
pleasure.  So,  to  restore  the  appetite  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
requests  made  to  the  physician.     He  continues: 

"Unfortunately  medical  science  has  strayed  from  this  legiti- 
mate tradition,  which  corresponds  to  real  conditions  of  digestive 
function.  If  we  read  contemporary  treatises  on  the  troubles  of 
the  digestive  organs,  we  shall  be  struck  with  how  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  appetite,  either  as  a  cause  or  as  a  cure.  .  .  .  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  read  in  certain  works  the  advice  that  no 
special  heed  be  given  to  a  poor  appetite,  which  is  a  subjective 
symptom  of  slight  importance  !  Such  views  can  be  regarded 
only  as  gross  errors 

"When  we  advise  the  patient  that  he  should  eat  a  little  at  a 
time  and  not  to  satiety,  when  he  is  put  on  a  special  diet,  when 
we  remove  him  from  his  habitual  surroundings  and  send  him  to 
a  place  where  his  whole  life  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  his 
physiologic  needs — in  all  these  cases  the  physician  is  trying  sim- 
ply to  awaken  the  appetite  and  thus  takes  acccount  of  it  as  a 
therapeutic  factor.  In  the  first  case,  when  food  is  prescribed  in 
small  quantities,  besides  the  avoidance  of  repletion  in  an  enfee- 
bled stomach,  the  frequent  excitation  of  the  saliva  is  of  great 
importance,  because  of  the  richness  of  this  secretion  and  its  di- 
gestive power." 

The  author  cites  cases  in  which  an  abnormally  small  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  made  it  doubly  necessary  to  in- 
sure proper  digestion  by  the  saliva.  As  to  change  of  scene,  its 
bearing  on  the  digestion  is  not  so  clear  at  first,  but  the  writer 
tells  us  that  it  acts  as  follows : 

"Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  greatly  occupied. 
It  often  happens  that  he  can  not  even  for  an  instant  get  away 
from  thoughts  of  his  work  ;  he  eats,  and  while  eating  occupies 
himself  with  his  plans.  This  happens  with  special  frequency  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  live  in  the  whirl  of  great  cities.  Syste- 
matic inattention  in  the  taking  of  nourishment  naturally  brings 
on  digestive  troubles  with  all  their  consequences.  The  saliva  no 
longer  is  secreted  or  the  secretion  takes  place  slowly  ;  the  food 
remains  too  long  in  the  digestive  canal  ;  it  begins  to  putrefy  be- 
cause of  lack  of  the  digestive  fluids  ;  it  thus  irritates  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  digestive  conduit  and  produces  illness.  For  such 
an  invalid,  who  remains  in  the  same  conditions  of  life,  no  medi- 
cal prescription  can  be  of  any  real  assistance,  because  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  disease  still  acts.  There  is  but  one  remedy — 
to  remove  the  sufferer  from  his  environment,  to  relieve  him  of 
his  professional  work,  to  interrupt  the  train  of  thought  that  pos- 
sesses him,  and  to  bring  it  about  that  for  a  certain  time  his  sole 
object  in  life  shall  be  to  care  for  his  health.  This  result  is  at- 
tained by  sending  the  patient  on  a  voyage  or  to  a  different  cli- 
mate. 


"It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  not  only  to  regulate  the  lives 
of  certain  individual  patients  according  to  these  principles,  but 
also  to  endeavor  to  extend  and  to  explain  widely  a  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  act  of  eating.  The  author  remarks  that 
this  is  particularly  the  duty  of  the  Russian  physician.  In  intel- 
ligent Russian  circles,  where  there  is  generally  no  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  how  to  live  properly,  we  may  find  a  quite  anti-phys- 
iologic indifference  to  the  act  of  eating.  In  more  cultivated  na- 
tions, the  English  for  example,  eating  has  been  raised  to  a  kind 
of  cult.  It  may  smack  of  animality  to  give  oneself  up  so- exclu- 
sively to  the  joys  of  the  table,  but  surely  it  is  an  ignorant  thing 
to  entertain  for  eating  a  feeling  of  contempt.  Here  the  truth 
lies  in  a  golden  mean. 

"  If  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  psychic  factor  in  digestion, 
the  question  of  condiments  appears  in  a  new  light.  Justification 
is  found  for  the  statement  which  has  long  been  made  on  empiri- 
cal grounds — that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  nutritious  food  at 
meals  ;  it  must  also  be  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Consequently  the 
physician,  who  is  often  called  upon  to  regulate  the  diet  of  iso- 
lated individuals  or  of  groups  of  individuals,  must  think  con- 
stantly of  '^psychic  secretion  '  ;  that  is,  he  ought  to  see  and  in- 
quire whether  the  food  is  eaten  with  or  without  pleasure.  How 
often  persons  entrusted  with  this  duty  judge  simply  by  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  the  food,  or  attribute  their  own  individual  tastes 
to  every  one  else.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare,  partic- 
ular attention  must  be  directed  to  the  feeding  of  infants.  As 
man  is  guided  in  his  eating  by  one  or  another  special  taste,  and 
as  the  initial  phase  of  digestion  is  closely  connected  with  these, 
it  would  appear  irrational  to  suppose  that  children  have  exclu- 
sively delicate  tastes  or  that  these  are  always  the  same  ;  this 
would  surely  be  to  impair  their  capacity  of  future  adaptation  to 
the  different  situations  of  life." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A    STUDY   OF   AUTUMN    LEAVES. 

THE  scientific  investigation  of  various  problems  connected 
with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  our  autumn  foliage  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  new  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Albert  F.  Woods,  the  physiolo- 
gist of  the  bureau,  are  thus  detailed  in  The  Sun  (New  York)  : 

"The  color  of,  a  leaf,  says  Mr.  Woods,  is  furnished  by  minute 
grains  of  pigment  within  its  cells.  What  we  see  in  the  fresh  leaf 
is  not  simple  green,  but  a  combination  of  many  pigments,  which 
when  mixed  appear  as  solid  green. 

"  Red  is  one  of  the  color  elements  of  fresh  leaves.  Reddish 
coloring  matter  is  usually  in  liquid  form,  within  the  sap  con- 
tained in  the  leaf  cells.  Yellow,  another  normal  color  element, 
when  combined  with  green,  is  the  natural  shade  of  the  grains  of 
pigment  within  each  cell.  Brown  is  the  normal  color  of  the  walls 
of  the  cell. 

"To  explain  the  leaf  cell.  Mr.  Woods  says  that  he  would  ex- 
hibit a  very  thin  rubber  ball  filled  with  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed 
with  water.  He  would  add  to  this  liquid  sufficient  red  dye  to 
dissolve  and  color  the  entire  solution.  He  would  add  also  Paris 
green,  whose  minute  grains  will  not  dissolve.  Yellow  grains  of 
some  powdered  substance,  likewise  insoluble,  he  would  mingle 
with  the  green.  The  rubber  ball  itself  would  be  brown,  corre- 
sponding to  the  normal  color  of  the  leaf  cell's  walls.  Holding 
the  ball  up  to  the  light,  the  combination  of  the  colors  in  its  tex- 
ture and  interior  substance  would  be  the  green  tint  of  plant  life. 

"To  demonstrate  the  autumnal  changes  in  leaf  tints  he  would 
spread  upon  a  table  hundreds  of  green  beads,  interspersed  with 
others  of  brown,  yellow,  and  red.  Then  he  would  take  out  all 
of  one  color,  then  all  of  another,  and  so  on,  the  general  shade  or 
tint  of  the  entire  mass  undergoing  a  change  all  the  while.  Just 
so  in  the  autumn  leaf — when  any  of  its  elementary  colors  disap- 
pear the  general  effect  of  those  remaining  clustered  in  any  partic- 
ular area  is  altered. 

"If  an  autumn  leaf  turns  entirely  red.  this  tinting  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  its  red  pigment  is  left.  If  it  is  3-ellow,  all  of  the 
other  coloring  has  been  destroyed,  except  the  minute  yellow 
grains.  If  the  leaf  turns  brown  it  can  be  safely  diagnosed  as 
dead.  All  living  tints  have  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  brown 
walls  of  the  cells.  The  brown  leaf  is  a  dingy  ruin,  within  which 
every  spark  of  life  has  been  extinguished. 

"There  has  long  been  a  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  an- 
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tumn  leaf's  coloration,  said  Mr.  Woods.  Some  botanists  have 
attributed  it  to  frosts.  We  are  finding  that  light  frosts,  not  suffi- 
cient to  kill  leaves,  greatly  facilitate  their  coloration  by  causing 
an  increase  within  them  of  a  normal  chemical  ferment,  which  at- 
tacks the  color  compounds  or  color  generators  in  the  cells.  We 
are  finding  that  the  oxidation  of  these  color  compounds  by  this 
ferment  causes  the  various  shades  of  color,  especially  the  pur- 
ples, oranges,  etc.     The  yellows  are  normally  present  in  the  leaf. 

"Autumn  leaves  containing  sugar,  such  as  the  maples,  sumacs, 
gums,  etc.,  easily  oxidize,  and  thus  form  the  rich  reds,  purples, 
and  violets  so  beautiful  to  the  eye.  That  is  why  these,  espe- 
cially the  hard  maples,  give  the  most  beautiful  autumn  leaves. 
Autumnal  oak  leaves  do  not  attract  admiration  because  they 
contain  much  tannin.  The  oxidation  colorof  tannic  acid  is  dirty 
brown.     Leaves  which  die  quickly  never  give  autumnal  colors. 

"The  most  gorgeous  autumn  leaves,  according  to  Mr.  Woods, 
are  produced  by  a  long-drawn-out  fall,  whose  days  gradually 
cool  from  summer  heat  to  winter  snow.  But  if  the  frost  should 
come  early  and  the  weather  should  be  uneven  this  fall  we  need 
not  expect  the  true  autumnal  splendors.  A  heavy,  sudden,  and 
early  frost  would  kill  all  leaves  alike  and  turn  them  to  a  monoto- 
nous brown. 

"  Crimson  and  scarlet  autumn  leaves,  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
are  more  abundant  in  the  cooler  parts  of  this  country  than  else- 
where in  the  world." 


CHINESE   ARITHMETIC. 

WE  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  arithmetical  computation 
with  the  setting  down  of  rows  of  figures  on  paper  or 
slate,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  is  not  the  only  method 
of  "doing  sums."  altho  it  is  of  course  the  best  way.  The  ancient 
abacus,  with  its  balls 
sliding  on  wires,  is 
still  employed  by  the 
Chinese,  as  it  was  in 
Europe  before  the 
Christian  era.  M. 
Henri  Frochot,  who 
describes  it  in  the 
Revue  Scieniifique 
(September  7) ,  tells 
us  that  for  the  sim- 
pler operations  of 
arithmetic  it  is  more 
speedy  than  our  own 
methods,  but  that  for 
division  it  becomes 
difficult,  while  for 
the  extraction  o  f 
square  root  it  is  used 
only  by  those  of  the 
greatest  learning. 
Says  M.  Frochot : 

"A  Chinese  who 
should  see  a  cashier 
in  a  large  commercial 
house  add  together 
mentally,  w  ithout 
hesitation,  1.45,  2.65, 
and  3.85  would  be 
stupefied  with  aston- 
ishment; he  would  be 
incapable  by  education  of  performing  such  an  operation,  or  even 
of  writing  the  figures.  He  can  not  calculate  without  his  counting- 
frame  or  abacus,  which  he  calls  '  swan-pan  '  (in  Japanese,  soro- 
ba>i).  This  instrument  is  in  universal  use  among  the  yellow 
peoples,  and  the  Orientals  acquire  such  dexterity  by  its  constant 
employment  that  they  do  all  sorts  of  'sums  '  with  it  more  rapidly 
than  a  European  would  with  pencil  and  paper. 

"The  soroban  is  a  wooden  frame  divided  by  a  cross-piece  into 
two  unequal  parts.     Between  the  two  longer  sides  of  the  frame 
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CHINESE   SWANPAN. 


arc-  fixed  metal  rods  on  which  are  threaded  balls  that  can  slide 
freely  (  Fig.  a) . 

"There  are  five  balls  on  one  side  of  the  separating  piece  and 
one  on  the  other.  This  single  ball  has  a  value  of  5  when  it  is 
resting  against  the  partition;  the  others  have  each  unit  value 
when  they  also  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the  partition.  All 
numbers  can  thus  be  indicated  on  the  apparatus.  The)'  are  read 
from  left  to  right  as  in  Europe  ;  6S,  for  example,  is  indicated  as 
in  Fig.  h." 

The  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic,  we  are  told,  can  all  be 
performed  on  this  frame,  some  easily,  others  with  more  diffi- 
culty. To  add  842  and  546,  for  instance,  the  former  number  is 
first  indicated  on  the  frame  [Fig.  c],  and  the  digits  of  546  are 
successively  added  by  pushing  up  additional  balls.  All  that  the 
operator  has  to  remember  is  that  the  balls  on  each  wire  have 
values  ten  times  as  great  as  those  on  the  wire  to  the  right,  so  that 
what  we  call  "carrying"  to  the  next  column  naturally  follows  if 
any  sum  requires  more  balls  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  wire. 
Subtraction  is  the  inverse  of  this,  and  is  quite  as  simple.  Mul- 
tiplication requires,  as  with  us,  the  memorizing  of  a  multiplica- 
tion-table. The  multiplicand  is  "set  up  "  on  the  frame,  and  the 
multiplier  at  its  right  leaving  an  interval.  The  partial  products 
are  all  set  up  in  full  and  added  as  they  stand.  Division  is  a 
very  complex  process.  In  the  first  place,  a  special  division- 
table,  called  in  Japanese  "kukiho,"  must  be  memorized.  In  this 
table  both  quotient  and  remainder  are  given,  and  the  results  are 
used  in  the  operation  in  a  very  interesting  way  which  is  too  long 
to  be  described  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  method  is  not  at 
all  applicable  to  the  abacus,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  de- 
vise one  which  to  us  seems  very  roundabout,  but  which  is  well 
fitted  for  its  purpose.  M.  Frochot  concludes  his  notice  as  fol- 
lows . 

"My  informant  tells  me  that  there  have  been  very  learned  men 
who  could  extract  square  roots  on  the  swanpan,  but  as  he  was 
not  so  learned  as  this,  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  method. 
This  is  why  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  process,  which  was  per- 
haps a  very  original  one." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


OUR   CITIES    GROWING    HEALTHIER. 

FROM  information  given  out  by  the  Census  Bureau,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  general  death-rate  has  decreased  perceptibly 
in  the  past  ten  years,  and  that  this  decrease  is  entirely  in  the  cit- 
ies. This  information  unfortunately  does  not  include  the  whole 
country,  for  systematic  registration  of  deaths  is  the  rule  among 
less  than  half  of  our  communities.  It  represents,  however,  about 
29,000,000  of  our  population,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  remainder  would  alter  it  perceptibly.  Says  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (October),  in  a  notice  of  the  decrease: 

"The  statistics  disclose  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  in  ten 
vears  the  general  death-rate  has  decreased  from  19.6  per  thou- 
sand to  17. S.  This  remarkable  decrease  is  in  the  cities,  where 
the  rate  has  fallen  from  21  in  1S90  to  1S.6  last  year.  The  rate  in 
the  country  has  been  about  stationary,  having  been  15.3  in  1S90 
and  15.4  in  1900.  This  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
of  cities  has  been  due  chiefly  to  improved  hygienic  conditions. 
In  the  country  a  corresponding  gain  has  not  occurred.  We  may 
perhaps  look  for  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  tho  there 
is  of  course  less  room  for  improvement.  New  York  City  has  one 
of  the  best  records  of  progress,  its  death-rate  having  decreased 
in  ten  years  from  25.3  to  20.4,  making  the  city  in  spite  of  its 
crowded  tenement  districts  as  healthful  as  Boston  and  decidedly 
more  healthful  than  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  the  death-rate 
has  remained  practically  stationary.  But  there  is  room  for  fur- 
ther progress  in  our  Eastern  cities.  Chicago  has  a  death-rate  of 
onlv  16.2,  and  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  have  a  low  death-rate,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, having  the  incredibly  low  rates  of  10. S  and  9.7,  respec- 
tively. The  most  unfavorable  conditions  are  in  the  South,  the 
death-rate  of  New  Orleans,  tor  example,  beiuu   28       an  increase 
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since  1890;  and  that  of  Charleston,  37.5,  about  the  same  as  ten 
years  ago. 

"Almost  as  interesting  as  the  decrease  in  the  death-rate  is  the' 
decrease  due  to  certain  special  diseases.  The  following  table 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  It  shows  the  death-rate  due  to 
certain  diseases  per  hundred  thousand  of  population  in  the  regis- 
tration area  in  1900  and  1890  together  with  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  rate.  This  table  shows  that  consumption  is  no 
longer  the  most  fatal  of  diseases,  pneumonia  having  taken  its 
place.  Deaths  from  consumption  have  decreased  over  20  per 
cent.,  while  a  greater  relative  decrease  is  recorded  in  the  case  of 
diphtheria  and  other  diseases.  The  diseases  that  show  an  in- 
crease are  chiefly  those  incident  to  advanced  age,  death  from  old 
age  itself  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent." 


Causes. 


Consumption 

Debility,  atrophy 

Diphtheria 

Cholera  infantum 

Bronchitis 

Convulsions 

Diarrheal  diseases 

Croup 

Typhoid  fever 

Diseases  of  the  brain 

Malarial  fever 

Unknown  cause 

Inflammation     of    the    brain 

and  meningitis 

Hydrocephalus » 

Dropsj' 

Whooping-cough 

Paralysis 

Scarlet  fover 

Septicemia 

Diabetes 

Pneumonia 

Premature  birth 

Old  age 

Cancer 

Heart  disease 

Apoplexy 

Influenza  

Diseases  of  the  kidney 


Dea  1  h-Rate  per 
100,000. 


1900. 


190.5 
45-5 
35-4 
47. 8 
48.3 
33-i 
85.1 

9.8 
33-8 
18.6 

8.8 
16.S 

41.8 
n. o 

6.9 

12.7 
32.8 
11. 5 
10.  o 

9-4 
191.9 

33-7 
54-0 
60.0 
134.0 
66.6 
23.9 
83-7 


245-4 
88.6 
70.1 
79-7 
74-4 
56.3 

104. 1 
27.6 
46.3 

30.9 
19.2 
24.6 

49.1 

15-4 
10.3 
15.8 

35-5 
13.6 

7-7 

7-? 

186.9 

25.2 

44-') 

47-9 

121. 8 

49.0 

6.2 

59-7 


In- 
crease. 


2-3 
3-9 
5-0 

8.5 

9.1 

12. 1 

12.2 
17.6 

17-7 
24.O 


De- 
crease. 


54-  9 
43-i 
34-7 

31-9 
26.1 
23.2 
19.0 
17.8 

12.5 
12.3 
10.4 

7.8 

7-3 
4-4 
3-4 
3-1 
2.7 
2.1 


HOW    MANY    MOLECULES   IN   A   CELL? 

IT  used  to  be  supposed  that  in  one  important  particular  the 
conclusions  of  biology  and  physics  were  at  odds.  The  doc- 
trine of  heredity  held  by  the  former  required  that  the  egg  should 
contain,  potentially,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  creature  that  is 
to  develop  from  it,  and  this  would  seem  to  necessitate  great  com- 
plexity of  molecular  structure.  But  in  many  cases  the  ovumis 
a  microscopic  germ,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  insufficient 
size  for  such  complexity.  In  other  words,  it  was  thought  that 
physics  refuses  to  allow  the  cell  a  quantity  of  molecules  suffi- 
cient for  it  to  perform  tlie  functions  which  biology  teaches  us 
that  it  does  perform.  Professor  McKendrick  took  up  this  ques- 
tion in  an  interesting  address  on  "  Molecular  Physiology,"  read 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its 
recent  Glasgow  meeting,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  conflict.  Says  The  Hospital  (September 
21),  in  an  account  of  the  address: 

"In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  pointed  out  that  much  as  we 
know  about  the  broader  physiology  of  organs,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  phenomena  of  the  living  tissues  we  find  ourselves  in 
difficulties  from  the  fact  that  we  still  are  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  a  living  cell, 
changes  upon  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  cell-substance 
into  a  variety  of  matters,  but  we  obtain  little  information  as  to 
how  these  proximate  constituents  are  built  up  into  the  living 
substances  of  the  cell.  Yet  it  is  on  this  that  everything  hinges, 
for  if  function  depends  upon  structure  the  question  arises,  how 
can  all  the  different  tendencies  of  hereditary  influence  be  packed 
away  in  the  small  space  of  a  germ-cell?    Here  we  are  face  to  face 


witli  a  serious  enough  difficulty.  But  Professor  Cunningham, 
when  he  brings  the  matter  to  figuies,  shows  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  as  great  as  some  might  imagine  it  to  be,  for  by  comparing 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  size  of  an  organic 
molecule  with  what  we  know  as  to  the  size  of  the  germinal  vesi- 
cle of  the  ovum,  and  the  head  of  the  spermatozoid,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  fecundation,  and  after  allowing  for  the 
large  amount  of  water  which  these  bodies  contain,  he  concludes 
that  the  fecundated  ovum  might  start  on  its  life  with  12.000,- 
000,000,000  organic  molecules.  Hence  he  thought  that  Clark 
Maxwell's  argument  that  there  were  too  few  organic  molecules 
in  an  ovum  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  hereditary  peculi- 
arities did  not  hold  good,  for  instead  of  the  organic  molecules  in 
the  germinal  vesicle  of  an  ovum  numbering  something  like  a  mil- 
lion, the  fecundated  ovum  probably  contained  millions  of  mil- 
lions." 

Burns  from  a  Cold  Substance.— That  a  man  can  sus- 
tain serious  burns  from  a  small  quantity  of  cold  mineral  sub- 
stance carried  in  his  pocket  seems  almost  too  absurd  for  belief, 
yet  there  is"  no  doubt  that  this  paradoxical  accident  has  taken 
place.  It  is  now  well  known  that  Roentgen  rays,  if  sufficiently 
intense  and  in  sufficiently  long  duration,  exercise  a  destructive 
action  upon  the  skin,  which  peels  off  and  leaves  an  open  sore 
that  is  slow  to  heal.  The  similar  rays  given  out  by  certain  min- 
erals and  called  Becquercl  rays,  alter  their  discoverer,  now  appear 
to  be  capable,  at  very  short  range,  of  inflicting  "burns  "  also.  It 
has  been  recently  announced  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  that  the 
invisible  rays  emitted  by  radium,  one  of  these  substances,  have 
an  especially  active  effect  upon  the  human  skin.  Recently  Wal- 
koff  and  Giesel  observed  such  an  action,  and.Becquerel  now  de- 
scribes the  effects  noted  by  him  on  his  own  person.  Says  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  describing  his  experiences  : 

"He  carried  a  few  decigrams  of  radiferous  radium-chlorid, 
inside  a  small  sealed  tube,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  total 
length  of  time  amounting  to  about  six  hours.  In  ten  days  a  red 
mark,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  location  of  the  tube,  de- 
veloped on  his  skin.  It  was  followed  by  peeling  and  suppura- 
tion, and  the  sore  did  not  heal  for  a  month.  This  will  add  one 
more  to  the  cheerful  list  of  possible  skin  diseases  that  civilization 
enables  us  to  classify,  develop,  and  diagnose.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  sun-burning  which  is  prevalent  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  about  this  time  of  year,  and  is  sought  by  giddy  girls 
or  callow  boys,  we  have  arc-light  burns,  .v-ray  burns,  and  Bec- 
querel-ray  burns.  It  seems  likely  that  the  action  in  each  of  these 
cases  is  similar,  but  a  careful  comparative  investigation  into  the 
differences  of  action  would  probably  be  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing. While  the  sun  burns  at  a  distance  of  ninety-odd  millions 
of  miles,  the  arc-light  and  Crookes  tube  act  at  a  few  centimeters, 
and  radium  at  a  few  millimeters." 


Telephones  in  the  United  States.— The  following  interesting  table, 
published  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  September  21,  gives  com- 
plete statistics  about  the  use  of  telephones  in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen 
that  San  Francisco  takes  the  lead,  with  one  instrument  to  every  sixteen 
persons. 


City. 


New  York  (all  boroughsi .  . 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Minneapolis 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Milwaukee  

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

Newark 

Washington 

Chicago 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

\'  illimore   

Brooklyn  

Philadelphia 

Jersey  City 


Telephones. 


Dec.  31. 


1899. 
53,128 

5.i°7 

16,817 

19,905 

6,210 

'3,158 

7.434 

6,893 

7.4°° 

7. 1'n 

3.539 
(.7'" 
3,278 

21,237 
3-274 
6,369 
5,34° 

10,379 
8,268 


Dec.  31. 


1900. 

70,870 
6,639 

21,324 

23,780 
8,038 

14,570 

10,190 
8,492 
9,129 
9.14* 
5,o49 
4.434 
4,650 

27,7  14 
4.415 
7,512 
6,250 

13,366 

1.3,451 
1.906 


£    I 


33- 
3°- 
27. 
19. 
29. 
11. 
37- 
23- 
24. 
28. 

43- 
19. 
42. 
3i- 
35- 
18. 

17- 
28. 

63- 
18. 


Pop- 
ulation, 
census. 


1900. 
3,437,202 

352,219 
342,782 
560,89a 

202,718 
381,768 
285,704 

285,315 
321,616 
325,902 

204,731 

246,070 

278,718 

1,698,575 

287,104 

575,238 

508,957 

1,166,582 

1,293,697 

'"''.■I  i  : 


.  S  c 
s  -5 


48 

53 
16 

24 
25 
26 
28 
33 
35 
35 
41 
55 
60 
61 
65 
76 
81 

87 

96 

108 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE     PRAYERS     FOR      PRESIDENT      McKINLEY. 

'"T^HE  fact  that  the  prayers  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  late 
A  President  were  not  answered  in  the  way  that  so  many 
hoped  that  they  would  be  answered  has,  according  to  Zion's 
Herald  (Meth.  Episc,  Boston),  caused  a  shock  to,  if  not  an 
eclipse  of,  the  religious  faith  of  many  persons.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  considerable  solicitude  evinced  lest  the  result 
be  misinterpreted,  and  several  attempts  to  explain  it  have  been 
made.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  has  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Eddy,  leader  of  the  Christian  Scientists.  Her  explanation  ap- 
pears in  the  Boston  Journal  and  is  reprinted  in  The  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  (October  3).     She  says  111  part : 

"Insufficient  faith  or  spiritual  understanding,  and  a  compound 
of  prayers  wherein  one  earnest,  tender  desire  works  uncon- 
sciously against  the  modus  operandi  of  another,  would  prevent 
the  result  desired.  In  the  June  message  to  my  church  in  Boston, 
this  year,  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  one  human  desire  or  belief, 
equally  sincere,  unwittingly  neutralizing  another.  In  the  prac- 
tise of  materia  medica,  croton  oil  is  not  ni.ixed  with  morphin  to 
remedy  dysentery,  for  these  drugs  are  supposed  to  possess  oppo- 
site qualities  and  to  produce  opposite  effects 

"Our  lamented  President,  in  his  loving  acquiescence,  believed 
that  his  martyrdom  was  God's  way.  Hundreds,  thousands  of 
others  believed  the  same,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  prayed 
for  him  feared  that  the  bullet  wound  would  prove  fatal.  Even 
the  physicians  may  have  feared  thus. 

"These  conflicting  states  of  the  human  mind,  of  trembling 
faith,  hope  and  fear,  evinced  a  lack  of  the  absolute  understand- 
ing of  God's  omnipotence,  and  thus  they  prevented  the  power  of 
absolute  truth  from  reassuring  the  mind,  and,  through  it,  resus- 
citating the  body  of  the  patient.  The  divine  power  and  poor  hu- 
man sense,  yea,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  struggled,  and  to  mortal 
sense  the  latter  prevailed.  Had  prayer  so  fervently  offered  pos- 
sessed no  opposing  element,  and  his  recovery  been  regarded 
wholly  contingent  on  the  power  of  God,  the  power  of  divine  Love 
to  overrule  the  purposes  of  hate,  and  the  law  of  Spirit  to  control 
matter,  the  result  would  have  been  scientific  and  the  patient 
would  have  recovered." 

Zion's  Herald,  which  is  of  all  the  Methodist  papers  the  most 
advanced  along  the  line  of  "higher  criticism,"  expresses  the 
view  that  "natural  and  mortal  consequences"  never  have  been 
stayed  by  prayer,  and  we  have  no  sound  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  ever  will  be.     It  says  : 

"The  expectation,  born  of  universal  and  ardent  prayer,  that 
the  wounded  President  would  recover,  was  based  upon  distinct 
misapprehensions :  First,  the  undefined  but  very  general  and 
real  conviction  that  God  can  be  constrained  to  the  expression  of 
miraculous  power  if  only  His  people  are  sufficiently  importunate 
and  intense  in  their  pleadings.  There  is  no  justification  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  general  history  for  this  impression.  Second, 
that  God  will  stay  the  operation  of  physical  laws  in  answer  to 
prayer.  This  feeling  has  no  warrant.  Natural  laws  and  proc- 
esses are  of  God,  and  they  are  and  must  be  inviolable  ;  if  not, 
the  world  and  all  life  therein  might  at  any  moment  be  hurled 
into  chaos  and  ruin.  The  law  which  makes  it  inevitable  that 
the  deadly  bullet  will  kill  an  animal  or  the  humblest  man,  ope- 
rates no  less  fatally  in  the  case  of  king,  emperor,  or  president. 
And  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done  ;  prayer  never  has  caused,  nor 
have  we  any  sound  reason  to  expect  that  it  ever  will,  a  stay  of 
natural  and  mortal  consequences.  Third,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  Christian  disciples  that  the  highest  form  of  prayer  al- 
ways flowers  in  complete  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Prayer 
which  seeks  only  certain  human  ends,  which  assaults  the  throne 
of  God  as  if  to  compel  compliance,  is  really  a  very  low  type  of 
petition.  It  is,  too,  born  of  human  conceit,  as  if  the  short-sighted 
petitioner  knew  better  what  the  divine  Being  ought  to  do." 

The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia,  September  25)  comments  to 
the  effect  that  God  knows  best,  and  we  must  bow  to  His  will.  It 
then  adds : 

"Chastening  was  needed.     Sin  and  worldliness  were  multiply- 


ing on  every  side.  God  was  largely  left  out  of  the  dominating 
thought  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  endless  life  was  not 
being  felt  as  it  should  be.  Materialism  was  becoming  absorbing 
and  crowding  out  spirituality.  In  this  condition  of  things  it  was 
necessary  to  the  general  welfare  that  in  some  startling  and  im- 
pressive way  eternity  should  be  injected  into  present  considera- 
tion, and  that  God,  duty,  and  responsibility  should  be  brought 
seriously  and  powerfully  to  the  public  attention." 

Summing  up  the  discussion  as  it  sees  it,  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (September  22),  draws  the  following  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  office  of  prayer: 

"The  whole  outcome  of  the  discussion  is  that  prayer  is  an- 
swered as  truly  by  withholding  as  by  granting  the  thing  asked 
for.  This  leads  to  the  essential  conclusion  that  the  office  of 
prayer  is  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  physical  one,  and  that  its 
value  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  is  the  mere  exaltation  and  con- 
sensus of  spiritual  purpose,  all  Christian  prayer  resting  on  the 
saying  of  resignation:  'Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done.' 

"Still  there  is  value  in  prayer — a  value  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  the  so-called  mind-cures,  faith-cures,  Christian  science, 
and  theosophy  itself.  It  is  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  physi- 
cal envelope,  the  spiritual  essence  over  the  bodily  manifest.  And 
the  prayer  from  without  the  sufferer  (to  restrict  the  matter 
closely  to  concrete  cases,  like  this  last  tragedy)  may  have  its 
cumulative  influence  in  sustaining,  strengthening,  and  stimula- 
ting his  reserve  forces.  It  might,  perchance,  have  effect  even 
when  the  subject  of  prayer  knew  not  of  it.  for  who  can  say  that 
we  have  even  begun  to  know  what  waves  of  spirit  may  lift  and 
buoy  up  the  soul  to  whose  help  they  are  set  in  motion?  But 
here,  as  in  all  moral  crises,  there  must  be  effort  aroused  in  the 
subject  of  this  effluence." 


EFFORTS    TO    STRENGTHEN    THE 
CATHOLIC    PRESS. 


ROMAN 


AT  each  of  two  Catholic  congresses  held  recently,  one  at 
Osnabruck,  Germany,  and  the  other  at  Taranto,  Italy,  a 
subject  of  importance,  among  others  discussed,  was  the  journal- 
ism of  the  church.  The  Baltimore  Catholic  Union  (September 
21)  observes  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Osuabriick  congress 
throw  light  upon  "the  cause  which  more  than  others  makes  for 
the  strength  and  unity  of  German  Catholics  at  home."  It  quotes 
this  resolution,  adopted  by  the  convention  : 

"A  press  which  meets  all  the  just  demands  of  our  time  is  for 
the  German  Catholics  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever  ;  with  the 
extension  of  the  work  that  devolves  upon  it,  its  importance  in 
political  and  social  life  has  largely  increased.  Therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Catholic  journal  to  show  that  it  is  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  its  great  mission,  to  see  that  the  general  and 
vital  interests  of  the  Catholic  people  are  most  energetically  safe- 
guarded, and  the  unity  and  concord  of  Catholics  preserved  and 
strengthened,  and  to  take  care  that  in  dealings  with  colleagues 
Christian  love,  and  in  warfare  with  opponents  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, are  never  lost  sight  of. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  duty  and  an  honor  for  all  the  Cath- 
olics of  Germany  to  give  to  the  Catholic  press  the  necessary 
moral  and  material  support ;  above  all,  no  Catholic  house  should 
fail  to  have  a  Catholic  paper.  It  is  also  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  in  the  Catholic  daily  papers  public  attacks  on  our  holy 
church,  its  teachings,  regulations,  and  representatives  should  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers,  together  with  thought- 
ful refutations." 

Noticing  that  the  subject  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Taranto  congress,  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Freeman' s  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.,  September  21 )  says 

"It  were  indeed  high  time  that  some  attention  were  devoted  to 
the  subject,  for  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  newspapers  in 
Rome,  Milan.  Bologna,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Palermo,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  of  religion  through  the  press  are  exceedingly 
poor  specimens  of  journalism.  It  will  seem  hardly  credible  that 
in  a  population  of  over  thirty  million  of  Catholics  there  are  alto- 
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gether  only  some  twenty-five  daily  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Holy  See.  There  are  at  least  ten  times  that 
number  ready  to  do  the  behests  of  the  Government  for  a  consid- 
eration. Many  of  these  are  regularly  and  liberally  subsidized 
by  the  reigning  ministry — hence  the  distorted  and  mendacious 
accounts  of  Italian  affairs  which  so  often  find  their  way  into  the 
European  and  American  press.  German  Catholics  are  more 
alive  to  the  vast  power  for  good  or  evil  that  can  be  exercised  by 
the  press.  In  the  Rhenish  province  alone  there  are  more  daily 
Catholic  newspapers  than  are  printed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1674  no  fewer  than  fourteen  were 
established,  and  all  of  these  are  still  doing  good  work.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  much  good  will  result 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  at  Taranto.  Catholic 
newspapers  can  not  succeed  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else  unless 
some  money  be  spent  on  them,  and  this  nobody  here  seems  to  be 
willing  to  supply.  Even  priests  in  Rome,  whose  avocations  re- 
quire them  to  be  au  courant  with  the  news  of  the  day,  are  obliged 
to  buy  the  bitterest  anti -clerical  sheets,  because  the  Catholic 
papers  do  not  contain  half  the  information  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  others.  English-speaking  readers, have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  papers  in  their  own  tongue,  but  there  is  not  a  single  one 
that  I  know  of  that  can  be  called  Catholic.  The  Baptists  have 
their  English  organ  here  masquerading  as  a  secular  paper,  and 
ever  ready  with  a  sneer  for  things  Catholic,  and  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  paperlets  got  up  especially  for  advertising 
purposes.  It  is  a  thounsand  pities  that  somebody  does  not  start 
an  international  Catholic  paper  in  Rome  for  all  English-speaking 
countries." 


"SOCIALISM,    FREEMASONRY,    JUDAISM,   AND 

ANARCHISM." 

IX  a  report  of  Pope  Leo's  address  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
South  Italy,  published  in  the  London  Times  and   the  New 
York  Times  (September  21) ,  the  following  paragraph  appears  : 

"The  Pope  .  .  .  declared  that  President  McKinley  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  excessive  freedom  granted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  society  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  Socialism,  Freemasonry,  Judaism,  and  Anarchism." 

The  grouping  of  these  four  classes  as  common  perils  to  society 
has  brought  forth  an  emphatic  protest  from  the  Jewish  press, 
and  more  or  less  unfavorable  comment  from  secular  journals. 
Several  journals  (see  the  article  in  Foreign  Topics  department 
this  week)  call  the  report  of  the  address  in  question,  but  it  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  been  authoritatively  denied.  The 
utterance,  as  quoted,  is  regarded  by  /'he  American  Hebrew 
(September  27)  as  so  surprising  and  deplorable  that  the  editor 
is  constrained  to  cast  doubt  upon  its  authenticity  and  hopes  it 
will  be  contradicted.     He  says,  however: 

"Nevertheless  we  must  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  which  has 
been  under  our  notice  for  some  time,  that  vindictive  antagonism 
to  Judaism  and  Freemasonry  and  '  the  excessive  freedom  granted 
to  people  of  the  United  .States,'  is  virtually  the  position  of  many 
high  in  Catholic  circles,  and  expresses  the  thought  of  numbers 
who,  however,  would  hesitate  long  before  giving  that  conclusion 
circulation.  That  that  Judaism  which  represents  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastic  gov- 
ernment represented  by  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  disliked 
by  Catholic  prelates  is  but  natural  ;  but  that  Judaism  should  be 
coupled  with  the  forces  of  destruction,  by  clericals  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  its  laws,  can  give  rise  to  but  one 
thought,  and  that  is:  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  person  of  its 
official  representatives  is  not  any  freer  from  intolerance  and  evil 
intentions  toward  the  Jews  than  that  misguided  peasant  living 
in  some  out-of-the-way  Austrian  town,  ignorant  of  truth  and 
convinced  that  the  Jews  are  no  better  than  noxious  beasts  who 
are  to  be  destroyed. 

"We  are  led  to  say  this  by  the  evidences  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating that  the  Vatican  has  lost  many  opportunities  to  check 
the  prejudices  which  one  word  from  it  would  have  aided  much 
in  dissipating.  The  ritual  murder  cases  that  have  sprung  up  in 
thoroughly  Catholic  countries — whence,  we  may  say  en  passant. 


spring  many  of  the  anarchistic  assassins— have  never  been  offi- 
cially denied  by  the  present  Pope,  altho  many  cases  seemed  to 
have  called  for  apostolic  interference." 

The  genuineness  of  the  report  is  called  in  question  by  The  Jew- 
ish Messenger  also  (September  27) ,  which  says: 

"The  Pope  has  often  been  the  victim  of  baseless  newspaper 
items,  and  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  may 
have  been  imposed  upon,  particularly  as  the  press,  with  one  ex- 
ception, has  been  silent  on  the  subject.  If  Leo,  usually  so  dis- 
creet and  far-sighted,  really  wrote  the  words  attributed  to  him, 
it  would  merely  indicate  that  he  was  more  Pope  than  Christian." 

The  opinion  of  the  Vatican  as  reported  is  regarded  by  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  (September  24)  as  a  "most  inconsid- 
erate utterance  "  ;  and  it  declares  : 

"There  may  be  more  probability  of  catching  something,  by 
throwing  a  dragnet  of  accusation  over  the  Socialists,  Freema- 
sons, and  Hebrews — because  there  are  more  of  them — than  there 
would  be  in  charging  the  crime  to  the  young  King  of  Italy  ;  but, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  good  sense  and  accuracy,  the  one  accusation 
is  as  empty  as  the  other  would  be. 

"So  far  as  the  Hebrews  are  concerned,  their  faith  is  much  older 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  bedrock  of  it  is 
divine  authority  and  human  responsibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Hebrews  as  Hebrews  are  distinguished  for  obedience  to  existing 
civil  government.  It  is  probably  true  that  modern  Anarchism 
would  be  suffocated  in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  religious  faith  ; 
but  that  this  religious  faith  needs  to  be  of  this  stripe  or  that 
stripe,  in  order  to  exert  a  restraining  influence,  is  nothing  but 
an  assumption,  pleasant  to  entertain  possibly,  but  very  unwise 
to  express." 

In  explanation  of  the  Pope's  utterance,  it  is  charged  by  corre- 
spondents writing  from  Italy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  press  in  this 
county,  and  as  well  by  correspondents  of  some  of  the  secular 
papers,  that  an  anti-clerical  alliance  of  Jews,  Socialists,  Masons, 
and  Anarchists  exists  in  Italy  and  has  been  especially  active  of 
late.  Thus  the  correspondent  in  Rome  of  the  New  York  Free- 
man's  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.,  September  21)  says: 

"This  [the  disagreement  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  King]  is  only 
one  phase  of  a  very  disagreeable  and  dangerous  situation  for  the 
friends  of  religion  in  Rome  and  Italy  generally.  The  Freema- 
sons have  determined  that  we  are  to  have  a  repetition  of  the 
French  Law  of  Associations  which  has  resulted  in  the  crippling 
of  the  religious  orders  in  France.  The  whole  country  has  been 
set  aflame  by  the  incendiary  declarations  of  the  anti-clericals. 
Here  in  Rome  two  or  three  meetings  every  week  are  being  held 
to  denounce  the  proposed  '  invasion  '  of  Rome  by  the  religious 
[members  of  religious  societies]  who  have  been  expelled  from 
France  and  .Spain.  At  times  these  assemblies  have  degenerated 
into  the  bitterest  denunciation  of  the  Holy  See.  They  are  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  Anarchists,  Socialists,  Repub- 
licans, and  Monarchists  of  all  shades  and  varieties.  At  the  last 
meeting  they  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to 
prevent  foreign  religious  from  making  their  home  even  tempo- 
rarily in  the  Eternal  City,  and  to  pass  new  laws  against  the  relig- 
ious orders.  This  is,  of  course,  what  the  present  anti-clerical 
and  Freemason  Government  want,  and  all  their  organs  declare 
that  a  measure  of  some  kind  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament." 

Even  more  emphatic  in  declaration  of  the  aggressive  strength 
in  Italy  of  the  three-part  coalition  referred  to  is  the  letter  of  the 
New  York  Sun's  correspondent  at  Rome  (September  22).  To 
quote : 

"Since  I  last  pointed  out  the  facts,  events  have  shown  the 
power  of  the  movement  and  the  progress  of  the  Jewish-Socialist- 
Masonic  coalition.  Italy  has  most  quickly  imitated  the  French 
type  ;  the  alliance  of  the  Quirinal  with  the  Republicans  and  So- 
cialists is  aimed  first  of  all  against  the  Pope  and  the  Christian 
Democrats.  It  is  the  last  trump  of  the  monarchy.  When  Social- 
ism shall  have  fulfilled  its  chief  ideal,  renovation  from  below,  it 
will  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  success  of  its  definite  ideal, 
the  republic.  Earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  Milan  disturbances,  the 
Socialists  exchanged  coquetries  with  the  Christian  Democrats. 
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It  would  have  been  possible  then,  perhaps,  to  have  attempted  a 
common  collaboration  on  the  model  of  the  Swiss  Socialist  'Tag.' 
Thoughtful  minds  dreamed  of  a  common  collaboration,  but  the 
time  was  not  ready.  We  have  still  too  many  remnants  of  our 
'conservative'  education.  To-day  it  is  too  late  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country;  and,  in  the  places  where  the  fusion  was 
about  to  take  place,  the  Dreyfus  affair  threatens  to  break  down 
the  whole  scheme. 

"The  monarchy  and  Israel,  under  the  egis  of  M.  Nathan,  have 
stolen  the  whole  scheme  of  operations.  Instead  of  being  sympa- 
thetic, Italian  Socialism  is  becoming  violently  hostile.  That  is 
the  price.  The  Jew  has  always  managed  to  associate  himself 
with  the  side  that  was  stronger  for  the  moment  and  to  attach 
himself  to  the  power  of  the  morrow.  To  this  utilitarian  inspira- 
tion, Israel  at  the  present  moment  joins  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
Throughout  the  world  it  makes  both  Catholics  and  Frenchmen 
expiate  for  the  Rennes  sentence.  That  prospect  disturbs  the 
imagination.  Yesterday  the  future  appeared  in  all  the  light  of 
spring,  to-morrow  it  is  clouded  over  with  terrible  threats.  It  is 
probable  that  for  a  century  the  powers  of  the  world  will  strike 
at  us.  The  political  1789  will  be  crowned  by  a  Socialistic  1900. 
Accursed  be  the  authors  of  this  drama." 

Not  only  Italy  and  France,  but  Switzerland  and  Germany  also, 
are  turning  to  the  alliance,  this  writer  says  : 

"In  Switzerland  we  were  able  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  the 
results  of  the  collaboration  of  M.  Decurtins  with  M.  Greulich. 
M.  Decurtins  showed  himself  fifteen  years  ago  to  be  a  prophet 
and  a  strategist  of  the  first  water.  The  end  of  the  Kulturkampf 
was  the  result  of  that  event.  So  the  beginning  of  the  'Tag- 
wacht '  coincides  strangely  with  the  reawakening  of  the  perfidi- 
ous and  odious  struggle  against  the  church.  The  Socialists  had 
killed  the  hydra.  The  Dreyfus  affair,  the  '  Los-von-Rom  '  agi- 
tation, by  reaction  brings  it  into  life  again.  The  Swiss  Old 
Catholics  join  the  alliance ;  between  their  leaders  and  Mgr. 
Egger  a  struggle  has  broken  out  in  which  the  great  bishop  and 
Saint  Gallen  has  shown  all  the  resources  of  his  apostolic  ge- 
nius  

"  Germany  presents  a  handle  less  easy  for  the  alliance  to  seize. 
The  Kaiser  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  social  reform.  Still 
independent,  he  fears  Israel  and  the  Temple.  Can  he  resist 
long?  Will  he  be  able  to  handle  the  '  new  power  '  ?  What  can 
be  already  noticed  is  a  violent  recrudescence  of  anti-clericalism. 
Before  the  'affair  '  there  was,  if  not  ideal  peace,  at  least  a  halt, 
a  truce.  Newspapers  which  a  short  time  ago  were  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Center  have  become  the  mouthpieces  of 
extreme  anti-clericalism.  At  the  last  Catholic  congress  at  Osna- 
briick,  Herr  Trimborn,  the  president,  and  the  principal  speakers 
declared  that  they  foresaw  a  new  '  Kulturkampf '  coming.  Such 
language  does  honor  to  the  foresight  of  the  leaders.  No  doubt 
in  Germany  the  alliance  is  impossible  'under  the  actual  condi- 
tions, but  the  reaction  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  produced  for  the 
present  an  intellectual  struggle  against  the  church.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  'Los-von-Rom'  movement  contributes  to  embitter 
the  combat.  The  Osnabriick  Congress  has  well  marked  the 
signs  that  foretell  a  general  attack.  Never  since  1789  and  the 
Restoration  have  the  hostile  powers  assailed  with  so  much  fervor 
and  unanimity  the  outworks,  the  exterior  walls,  of  Catholicism." 


BISHOP  WHIPPLE   AND   THE   INDIANS. 

THE  recent  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple, 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Minnesota, 
elicits  many  expressions  of  affection  and  respect  from  the  secular 
and  religious  press.  According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  he 
was  "  easily  among  the  greatest  bishops  of  the  American  church. " 
Of  his  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  which  has  given  his 
name  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  his  church  and  of  the 
country,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (September  17)  says: 

"His  diocese  contained  20,000  Indians,  and  it  was  his  self-im- 
posed task  to  keep  in  frequent  communication  with  all  of  them. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry  there  were  no  railroads,  and 
the  journeys  from  one  tribe  to  another  had  to  be  made  on  horse- 
back. His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  his  life 
among  them  caused  the  whites  to  affectionately  bestow  on  him 


the  title  of  '  St.  John-in-the- Wilderness,'  while  his  upright  and 
unselfish  character  and  straightforward  dealings  won  for  him 
among  his  proteges  the  fine  name  of  'Straight  Tongue.' 

"Bishop  Whipple  was  more  than  the  mere  spiritual  adviser 
and  evangelizer  of  the  Indians  ;  he  was  their  trusted  friend  and 
mediator,  who  could  be  depended  on  to  stand  between  them  and 
contemplated  injustice  at  the  hands  of  white  settlers,  and  even 
the  Government.  He  could  not  be  induced  by  offers  of  ecclesi- 
astical advancement  to  drop  his  labors  among  these  people.  He 
had  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  career  cast  his  lot  among 
them.  He  brought  thousands  under  Christian  and  civilizing  in- 
fluences, and  aided  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  thousands 
of  others.     He  learned  to  love  them,  they  trusted  him,  and  he 


THE  LATE  RT.    REV.    HENRY   BENJAMIN    WHIPPLE,    D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Courtesy  of  The  Churchman,  New  York.) 

would  not  leave  them  for  any  other  field  of  work.  His  death  is 
a  severe  loss  to  the  wards  of  the  nation,  for  they  will  not  easily 
find  another  such  a  friend  and  counselor." 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  writing  in  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis. , 
September  21)  also  speaks  of  Bishop  Whipple's  evangelical  and 
humanitarian  services  among  the  red-men,  as  follows: 

"  November  10,  forty-two  years  ago,  he  held  his  first  Episcopal 
service  in  Minnesota.  No  words,  he  says,  can  'describe  the  piti- 
able condition  of  these  Indians.  Our  Indian  affairs  were  then  at 
their  worst,  without  government,  without  protection,  without 
personal  rights  of  property,  subject  to  every  evil  influence,  and 
the  prey  of  covetous  dishonest  white  men,  while  the  fire-water 
flowed  in  rivers  of  death.'  For  these  people  he  sought  justice, 
mercy,  magnanimity,  in  the  face  of  angry,  self-seeking  covetous- 
ness.  He  was  their  apostle,  but  he  was  also  their  advocate.  He 
gave  them  faith,  and  sought  to  give  them  opportunity  to  let  faith 
do  its  perfect  work  in  the  building  up  of  Christian  manhood.  We 
may  scan  the  record  as  close  as  we  will,  we  shall  hardly  discover 
a  single  reform  during  the  last  forty  years,  that  has  been  effected 
or  attempted  in  the  treatment  of  these  wards  of  the  nation,  that 
was  not  foreseen  as  necessary,  and  directly  demanded,  by  his 
farseeing  statesmanship,  within  a  year  after  he  had  assumed  the 
direction  of  his  diocese.  It  must  be  recorded  also,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  shame,  that  many  right  revt  .  fathers  of  the 
church  besought  Bishop  Whipple  in  that  day  to  be  silent,  to  be 
content  to  know  and  not  to  speak  the  crying  needs  of  his  Israel, 
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because  they  feared  that  he  would  "introduce  politics  into  the 
church.'  He  never  introduced  politics  into  the  church,  but  poli- 
tics intruded  themselves  upon  his  work,  and  he  could  not  have 
done  his  work  unless  he  had  been  aide  and  willing  to  face  and 
grapple  with  the  situation  that  politics  without  the  church  had 
created. 

"Not  only  did  he  foresee  and  demand  the  right  of  Indian 
wrongs,  but  he  labored  indefatigably.  ami  with  no  small  success, 
to  get  them  righted,  proclaiming  that  his  nation  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  heathen,  for  they  had  suf- 
fered influences  to  cluster  around  them  that  'would  make  a 
Sodom  of  any  civilized  community  under  heaven.'  When  the 
Sioux  massacred  the  whites,  he  looked  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  face  and  said  the  blame  was  theirs.  They  threatened  him 
with  violence.  His  only  answer  was  :  '  These  things  are  true,  and 
the  nation  needs  to  know  them  ;  and,  so  help  me  God,  I  will  tell 
them,  if  I  am  shot  the  next  minute.'     Such  men  never  get  shot." 


TOLSTOY   ON    MARRIAGE   AND   WOMAN. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  nearly  ten  years  Count  Tolstoy  reverts 
to  the  subject  of  his  much-discussed  "Kreutzer  Sonata," 
and  in  a  book  on  "The  Sexual  Question"  elaborately  expounds 
his  theory  of  marriage  and  purity.  A  chapter  from  this  book  has 
been  translated  from  the  original  for  La  Revue  (Paris),  and  it 
sufficiently  indicates  the  position  defended  in  this  volume. 
"Marriage,"  Tolstoy  declares,  "is  a  sin,  not  a  duty, "and  the 
ideal  of  religious  and  moral  men  should  be  its  abolition — at  the 
cost  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  human  race.  The  book 
appears  to  be  exceptionally  frank  and  outspoken,  and  the  author 
does  not  shrink  from  the  logical  conclusion  of  his  premises. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  his  categorical  statements  : 

"The  whole  question  of  sexual  relationship  is  solved  in  one 
word — the  God-fearing  man,  married  or  celibate,  must  always 
and  under  all  circumstances  be  as  chaste  as  possible. 

"  Marriage  is  not  a  Christian  institution.  Christ  did  not  marry, 
nor  did  any  one  of  His  disciples,  and  he  never  authorized  it. 
Addressing  men  among  whom  there  were  married  people,  He 
told  them  not  to  put  away  their  wives — that  is,  not  to  divorce 
them,  as  had  been  allowable  under  the  Mosaic  law  ;  to  some  He 
distinctly  said  that  it  were  better  they  did  not  marry,  and  He 
told  all  that  the  greatest  sin  was  to  regard  a  woman  as  an  object 
of  desire." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Marriage  is  decidedly  antichristian,  Tol- 
stoy asserts,  for  it  turns  men  and  women  away  from  the  only 
purpose  of  life,  from  their  only  duty — the  realization  of  God's 
will.  The  love  of  man  for  woman  or  of  woman  for  man  conflicts 
with  brotherly  love,  the  only  love  that  is  pure,  unselfish,  essen- 
tial to  true  happiness.  For  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  follow 
Christ's  teachings,  Tolstoy  draws  the  following  moral  and  prac- 
tical conclusions,  after  stating  that  Christianity  in  its  ethical 
part  holds  up  an  ideal  to  be  slowly  approached,  not  a  rigid  set 
of  rules  to  be  obeyed  once  for  all  or  disobeyed  at  one's  peril : 

i.  Those  who  are  firm  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  tempta- 
tion and  weakness  should  not  marry  at  all,  but  remain  absolutely 
chaste. 

2.  Those  who  can  not  live  up  to  this  ideal  of  Christian  conduct 
should  marry  and  be  as  chaste  as  possible — have  few  children, 
live  with  their  wives  not  as  lovers,  but  as  brothers  with  sisters; 
and  they  should  educate  their  children  properly,  discouraging 
marriage  and  training  them  for  celibacy. 

3.  The  married  should  regard  themselves  as  sinners,  but  as 
sinners  whose  fall  is  not  irremediable,  and  who  are  still  able  to 
promote  the  Christian  ideal  within  their  marriage  relation. 

The  important  thing,  Tolstoy  continues,  is  the  point  of  view, 
and  the  chief  trouble  is  that  marriage  has  been  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  if  not  as  an  actual  sacrament. 

The  prevailing  conception,  according  to  Tolstoy,  is  absurd  as 
well  as  wrong.  He  illustrates  this  by  citing  the  novelists.  At 
present,  he  says,  "novels  end  with  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and 
the  heroine.     They  ought  to  begin  with   it,   and  end  with  the 


separation  of  the  hero  and  heroine — that  is,  with  their  liberation. 
To  write  of  the  life  of  men  and  women  and  stop  at  the  point  of 
marriage  is  like  telling  of  a  voyage  and  suspending  the  recital 
when  the  traveler  falls  among  brigands." 

Men,  Tolstoy  admits,  have  tyrannized  over  women  and  held 
them  in  legal  subjection,  but  the  effect  has  been  disastrous  to 
the  men.  The  women  have  exercised  the  subtle  and  effective 
power  of  passive  resistance  and  have  secured  the  real  control  of 
society.  It  is  the  women  who  rule,  who  determine  the  direction 
of  our  art,  literature,  politics,  and  government.  They  mold  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  is  stronger  than  law  and  government.  Their 
influence  is  based  on  their  attraction,  and  is  essentially  immoral 
and  irreligious.  They  must  be  resisted  and  converted  into  com- 
rades and  coworkers  for  Christ. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

WAS   WEBSTER   A    RELIGIOUS   MAN? 

AT  the  recent  celebration  at  Dartmouth  College  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Daniel  Webster's  graduation, 
several  estimates  of  his  character  were  made  ;  and  there  has  been 
of  late  a  sort  of  reappraisal  of  him  by  the  press  of  the  country. 
Much  of  the  judgment  newly  passed  has  dealt  with  Webster  as 
a  public  character.  The  Congregatwnalist  (September  21)  ap- 
proaches the  religious  side  of  his  personality,  and  says : 

"If  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Webster  by  James  Parton,  written  in 
1S67,  were  to  be  taken  without  any  reference  to  Parton' s  own 
hostility  to  Christianity,  we  might  have  to  believe  that  Webster 
'had  no  religion- — not  the  least  tincture  of  it.'  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood,  in  his  recently  published  brief  life  of  Webster,  ven- 
tures the  dictum  that  with  Webster,  '  Religion  had  been  a  de- 
corum in  his  life,  not  a  force, '  which,  of  course,  is  a  statement 
a  shade  more  favorable  than  Parton 's,  but  still  damning  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  values  reality  in  religion." 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Congregationalisi  quotes  the  contem- 
porary testimony  of  Edward  Everett  and  of  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 
D.D.,  and  says  further: 

"Present-day  judgment  on  this  matter  probably  finds  its  most 
authoritative  expression  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Rhodes' s  masterly  history 
of  the  period,  and  he,  after  careful  study  of  this  as  of  other  as- 
pects of  Webster's  personal  creed  and  conduct,  affirms  Webster's 
'constant  belief  in  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion.' 

"That  Webster's  ideal  and  his  practise  were  not  in  harmony 
is  only  to  say  that,  with  all  his  greatness,  he  was  but  human. 
That  his  conception  of  religion  was  more  one  of  speculation,  of 
assent  or  dissent  from  given  creeds,  of  religion  considered  on  the 
doctrinal  side  rather  than  the  ethical  side — a  conception,  there- 
fore, that  made  it  possible  for  him,  even  as  it  was  for  Bismarck 
and  Crispi,  to  be  very  correct  in  opinion  and  frequently  lax  in 
conduct — is  a  thesis  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  with 
considerable  evidence  to  sustain  it  accessible. 

"  But  you  no  sooner  have  made  the  assertion  and  start  out  to 
prove  it  than  you  come  on  other  evidence  which  shows  that  phe- 
nomenal as  was  the  intellectual  caliber  of  the  man,  scarcely  less 
so  was  the  emotional  side  of  him 

"'My  heart,'  he  wrote  [to  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  in  1807], 
'assured  and  reassured  me  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  a  divine  reality.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  not  be  a 
merely  human  production.  This  belief  enters  into  the  very 
depth  of  my  conscience. ' 

'"I  believe,'  said  he  [in  the  same  letter],  'religion  to  be  a 
matter,  not  of  demonstration,  but  of  faith.  God  requires  us  to 
give  credit  to  the  truths  which  He  reveals,  not  because  we  can 
prove  them,  but  because  He  declares  them.  When  the  mind  is 
reasonably  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  only 
remaining  duty  is  to  receive  its  doctrines  with  full  confidence  of 
their  truth  and  practise  them  with  a  pure  heart.  ...  I  believe 
that  the  experiments  and  subtleties  of  human  wisdom  are  more 
likely  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
that  he  is  the  most  accomplished  Christian  scholar  who  hath  been 
educated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  in  the  College  of  Fishermen. 
I  believe  that  all  true  religion  exists  in  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions, and  that  therefore  all  creeds  are  fallible  and  uncertain 
evidences  of  evangelical  piety." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    CZAR'S    TOUR    THROUGH    GERMANY    TO 

FRANCE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  journalistic  Solons  of  the  Continent  there 
were  at  least  two  reasons  for  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  France, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  his  desire  to  he  the  guest  of  the  French 
nation  and  the  eagerness  of  France  to  do  him  honor.  The  Aus- 
trian  press    helieves   that   Nicholas   II.    deliberately   planned    to 


Hnmoristisclte  Blotter's  IDEA  of  THE  kkanco-kussian  alliance. 

pave  the  way  for  a  loan  more  considerable  than  any  heretofore 
floated  in  France  for  her  ally.  Some  of  the  French  journals, 
however,  ascribe  the  royal  visit  to  the  incident  which  took  place 
at  the  German  military  maneuvers  last  year.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Germany 
was  present  at  the  banquet  which  closed  the  maneuvers,  and  that 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  toasted  the  Czar  in  terms  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship, the  ambassador  replying  as  cordially.  This  incident  deeply 
agitated  the  French  press  at  the  time,  and  no.v,  say  some  of  the 
Paris  journals,  Emperor  Nicholas  has  come  personally  to  France 
to  assure  her  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  politeness  in  the 
fraternizing  with  the  republic's  traditional  enemy.  The  Czar, 
however,  being  a  diplomat,  called  upon  the  Kaiser  on  his  way  to 
France,  and  the  royal  part}'  met  at  Dantzig,  where  a  review  of 
the  German  fleet  was  given.  The  semi-official  Journal  de  St. 
Petersbourg  declares  that  this  meeting  of  the  emperors  has  no 
particular  significance  except  as  a  "  new  guaranty  of  universal 
peace  and  of  good  understanding  between  the  two  Powers."  Of 
the  alliance  itself  the  Journal  says  : 

"The  union  of  the  two  Powers  for  their  mutual  welfare  and  for 
the  preservation  of  universal  peace  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between  all  nations,  which  is 
what  the  whole  civilized  world  needs  and  urgently  desires.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  bases  of  the  alliance,  the  important 
character  of  which  is  fully  and  generally  appreciated." 

The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  refers  to  the  "unmistakable 
drawing  together  of  France  and  Germany  during  the  past  de- 
cade," and  says : 

"We  must  take  this  r  approvement  into  account  in  considering 
the  present  situation  in  Europe.  The  situation  is  not  only  clear 
and  definite,  but  also  highly  gratifying.  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France,  all  three  alike,  desire  a  peace  based  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  and  upon  the  respect  for  their  mutual  in- 
terests. The  visits  to  Dantzig  and  France  are  very  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  we  have  t  lie  best  ground  forexpecting 


that  both  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  in  the  incon- 
testable consolidation  of  European  peace." 

The  Novoye  Vremya{^>\..  Petersburg)  and  ths  Svzei  (St.  Peters- 
burg) call  attention  to  the  renewed  gravitation  of  certain  of  the 
Balkan  states  toward  Russia,  and  to  the  interestthat  Frenchmen 
art  beginning  to  take  in  the  Southern  Slavs,  as  demonstrated  in 
recent  articles  by  French  writers  and  by  the  French  participation 
in  the  Sokol  festivities  at  Prague.  These  journals  believe  that, 
before  long,  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  adhesion  of  a  union  of  Southern  Slavs,  :.:.  !  thai  "there  will 
be  thus  placed  a  more  solid  rampart  than  hitherto  in  the  way  of 
the  insatiable  hunger  of  Pan  Germanism,  so  that  the  Germans 
will  be  prevented  from  seizing  the  whole  world." 

The  German  press  hails  the  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(Berlin;  declares  that,  while  the  idea  of  the  meeting  originated 
in  the  affection  which  exists  between  the  supreme  heads  of  the 
two  empires,  there  is  real  political  significance  in  it.  Referring 
to  the  presence  of  the  Russian  and  German  foreign  ministers  at 
the  meeting,  the  Norddeutsche  says: 

"The  two  statesmen  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  course  of  historical  development,  the  pains  ol  Ger- 
many and  Russia  in  the  future  need  never  cross  each  other  in 
any  part  of  the  world." 

Other  Berlin  journals  comment  in  much  the  same  vein,  but 
the  Agrarian  press  appears  to  believe  that  Germany  is  going  too 
far  in  her  advances  to  Russia.  One  of  the  leading  Agrarian 
organs  of  Berlin,  the  Deutsche  Tag es- Zeitung,  fears  that  the 
Kaiser  is  not  reserved  enough  toward  his  Eastern  neighbor.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  says  this  journal,  that  the  friendship  of 
Germany  is  at  least  as  valuable  to  Russia  as  that  of  Russia  is 
to  Germany. 

The  semi-official  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  sees  in  the  Dantzig 
meeting  only  additional  evidence  of  Germany's  pro-Russian, 
anti  Austrian  feelings.  The  Standard  (London)  also  believes 
that  Germany  is  gradually  drawing  away  from  her  allies,  and 
that  the  present  situation  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
France  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Dreibund.      It  says: 

"Tiie  new  German  tariff  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
Triple  League.     It  is  strongly  felt  in  Italy  that  no  renewal  of  the 


A    M  \  I  11  R    I  IF    BUSINESS, 

THE  Czar  :  "Well,  good-bye.  my  dear  fellow.    I've  got  some  one  waiting 
to  see  me." 
Kaisi  R  Wii.hu. M  :  "Not  a  moneylender,  I  hope?" 
The  Czar  :  "H'm  !  I'm  afraid  not."  —Punch  (London). 

political  convention  should  be  tolerated  which  did  not  also  confer 
substantial  commercial  advantages  on  all  the  members  of  the 
Alliance.  The  same  sentiment  has  found  expression  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  both  countries  there  are  influential  parties  which 
hold  that  diplomatic  unity  is  too  heavily  purchased  at  the  price 
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of  economic  war.  Unless  some  compensating  benefits  are  be- 
stowed upon  Italy,  the  statesmen  of  that  country  may  decline  to 
renew  the  famous  arrangement  which  has  so  long  been  the  dom- 
inating factor  in  continental  politics." 

The  reception  to  the  Czar  in  France  consisted  chiefly  of  three 
great  pageants,  a  naval  review  at  Dunkirk,  in  full  sight  of  Eng- 
land, a  military  review  at  Betheny,  in  sight  of  the  German  bor- 
der, and  a  series  of  fetes  at  Compiegne.  The  places  chosen  for 
the  reviews  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  man}-  British  and  German 
editors,  a  defiance  to  both  of  the  traditional  enemies  of  the  re- 
public. The  French  press,  however,  maintain  that  the  visit  of 
the  Czar  simply  reaffirms  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
The  Temps  remarks : 

"This  union  between  an  old  empire  and  a  young  republic — a 
union  which  the  world  thought  at  first  could  not  last  and,  after- 
ward, could  end  only  in  warlike  designs — turns  out  to  be  the 
sheet-anchor  of  universal  peace.  Despite  the  apparent  anoma- 
lies of  its  origin,  the  natural  contrasts  between  two  countries, 
neither  of  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  of  its  institutions,  and 
the  impatience  of  those  who  imagine  that  an  alliance  signifies  an 
immediate  series  of  threatrical  successes  or  gratuitous  acquisi- 
tions, the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia  has  already  deserved 
well  of  history.  We  know  its  effects  in  the  past.  It  promises 
great  results  in  a  still  distant  future.  The  Czar's  visit  renews 
and  confirms  our  hopes." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  believes  that,  in  talking  of 
peace,  a  distinction  should  always  be  made.     It  says  : 

"There  is  the  peace  to  which  you  submit  through  the  fear  of 
seeing  it  violated,  and  there  is  the  peace  which  you  secure  to 
yourself  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  your 
neighbor  to  break  it.  A  peace  of  this  latter  kind  the  Russian 
alliance  has  in  the  highest  degree  contributed  to  give  us.  It  has 
also  brought  us  something  else.  By  increasing  our  worth  it  has 
facilitated  our  relations  with  neighboring  nations.  By  counter- 
balancing the  Triple  Alliance  it  has  rendered  the  latter  less  ag- 
gressive. It  has  been  one  of  the  necessary  factors  in  that  fortu- 
nate detente  which  is  more  and  more  clearly  manifest  in  the 
relations  between  France  and  Italy.  It  has  rendered  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  Continent  generally  smoother  and  freer." 

The  Liberie  (Paris) ,  referring  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Czar's 
visit  was  preliminary  to  floating  a  new  loan  in  France,  says: 
"Loan  or  no  loan,  our  joy  is  complete  at  seeing  that  the  faults 


The    Times  (London)  and  the  Novoyit  Vremya    (St.  Petersburg)   find  that 
nowhere  do  the  interests  of  England  and  Russia  cross. 

—KladJeradatsch  (Vienna). 

and  crimes  of  the  present  cabinet  have  not  shaken  an  alliance 
into  which  the  nation  has  put  its  whole  heart  and  all  its  hopes." 
The  general  comment  of  the  English  press  is  represented  by 
the  remark  of  the  Manchester  Guardian : 

"  We  in  England  are  not  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  reading 
very  definite  political  meaning  into  the  round  of  visits  that  the 
Czar  is  now  paying.  As  a  foreign  critic  has  remarked,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  particular  moral,  because  the  Czar  is  seeing 
everybody." 


One  point,  however,  should  not  be  overlooked,  concludes  T/ie 

Guardian : 

• 

"The  evident  anxiety  of  the  German  press  to  make  light  of  the 
affair  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  German  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  Czar  would  visit  Dantzig  on  his  way  to  Dun- 
kirk should  not  be  overlooked  by  Englishmen,  for  one  could 
hardly  have  a  better  illustration  of  the  guiding  principle  of  Ger- 
man policy,  which  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia  at  all 
costs." 

Commenting  on  the  extra  precautions  taken  to  protect  the  Czar 
from  possible  anarchist  attacks,  The  Daily  News  says:  "Our 
correspondent  at  Dunkirk  informs  us  that  all  the  ordinary  police 
(with  whom  the  town  appears  to  be  overflowing)  were  policed 
in  their  turn  by  secret  police." 

Another  newspaper  correspondent  at  the  scene  of  the  military 
review  reports  the  following  conversation  to  show  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  town  :  '"What  is  the  population  of  Compiegne?' 
was  asked  of  a  townsman.  '  Fifteen  thousand,  mostly  detec- 
tives,'  he  replied  ruefully.  'Do  you  expect  to  see  the  Czar?' 
'  No  ;  an  honest  man  will  have  to  go  fishing  to  avoid  suspicion. '  ' 

Henry  Labouchere,  in  his  paper,  Truth,  speculates  as  to  the 
menu  used  at  the  Compiegne  banquet,  and  hopes  that  some  very 
popular  French  dishes  were  not  served.  It  would  never  do  on 
such  an  occasion,  he  remarks,  to  serve  eels  with  sauce  tartare, 
and  still  less  cauliflower  a  la  polonaise,  or  beefsteak  a  la  fin- 
landaise. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


COLOMBIA  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
ROUTE. 

IT  has  been  hinted  more  or  less  openly  in  a  number  of  Paris 
journals  during  the  past  three  months  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  contemplates  not  only  intervening  in  the 
Venezuelan-Colombian  dispute,  but  also  in  asserting  control  over 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  ultimate  object  being  the  adoption 
of  the  French  canal  route  in  preference  to  the  Nicaragua  route. 
The  Tiempo  (Cartagena,  Colombia)  publishes  an  interview  with 
the  constructing  engineer  of  the  Colombian  Government  at  Pan- 
ama, which  is  significant  in  this  connection.  This  official  is 
reported  as  saying  that,  while  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
American  canal  commission  favored  the  Nicaragua  route,  he  has 
good  reason  for  asserting  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
itself,  the  Panama  route  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  that,  apart 
from  the  great  amount  of  work  already  executed,  the  route  from 
Panama  to  Colon  possesses  advantages  which  are  entirely  lack- 
ing in  Nicaragua.  The  former,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  completed 
for  $58,000,000  less  than  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  a  canal 
of  equal  depth  and  width  in  Nicaragua.  The  interviewer  (the 
editor  of  the  Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph)  remarked  that  the 
American  journals  pronounce  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Nic- 
aragua project.  The  engineer  said  in  reply  that  the  American 
people  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  situation.  It  is  certain, 
he  continued,  that  neither  Costa  Rica  nor  Nicaragua,  the  repub- 
lics directly  interested,  would  sell  to  the  United  .States  one  inch 
of  territory,  and  neither  of  those  countries  has  made  any  formal 
proposition  to  do  so  to  the  American  Government.  He  declared 
further  that  the  French  Panama  Company  has  actually  made  an 
offer  to  sell  its  rights  to  the  American  Government.  Its  propo- 
sition is  to  dispose  of  the  canal,  in  its  present  condition,  all  the 
company's  rights  and  concessions,  together  with  all  the  machi- 
nery, utensils,  etc.,  belonging  to  it,  for  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  ar- 
bitration or  by  skilled  appraisers.  At  the  time  of  this  offer  the 
Colombian  Government,  we  are  told,  expressed  its  willingness 
to  cede  in  perpetuity  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  Panama  and 
Colon,  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  for  an  annual 
sum  not  yet  definitely  fixed,  but  which,  it  is  conjectured,  might 
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amount  to  $800,000.      Of  this  sum  the  engineer  is  reported  as 
saying : 

"The  sum  suggested  would  not  be  paid  in  currency.  The 
money  now  circulating  in  Colombia  is  in  paper  notes,  and  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  is  exorbitant.  In  consequence,  the  Co- 
lombian Government  purposes  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
a  loan  of  $30,000,000,  and  to  accumulate  this  sum  in  silver  specie, 
with  the  object  of  canceling  the  existing  paper  money  and  pla- 
cing the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  sum  of 
$Soo,ooo  or  thereabouts  would  suffice  to  pay  about  3  per  cent,  of 
the  loan,  and  thus  the  republic  would  be  released  at  once  from 
all  its  pecuniary  difficulties." 

The  Government  of  Colombia,  concluded  the  engineer,  would 
require  the  proper  drainage  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  insist  upon  the  observance  of  all  sanitary  measures.  More- 
over, "this  grand  project  would  realize  the  aspirations  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia." — Translation 
wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN   CENSUS 

RETURNS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  discussion  has  followed  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  Australian  census.  An  analysis  of  the 
returns  is  contributed  to  the  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews 
(Melbourne)  by  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  a  member  of  the  Australian 
Federal  Parliament.  The  total  population  of  the  commonwealth 
is  now  3,777,212,  distributed  as  follows:  New  South  Wales, 
1,362,232  ;  Victoria,  1,195,874;  Queensland,  502,892;  South  Aus- 
tralia, 362,595;  "Western  Australia,  182,553;  Tasmania,  171,066. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  593,975  over  the  figures  of  the  prece- 
ding census,  and  shows,  says  Mr.  Ewing,  a  very  slow  and  unsat- 
isfactory rate  of  increase.  The  density  of  population  is  now  1.27 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  increase  in  the  female  popula- 
tion is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  returns.  Taking  Australia 
as  a  whole,  the  female  population  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  from  1,474,314  to  1,788,264,  that  is,  by  313,943,  while  the 
male  population  increased  from,  1,708, 943  to  1,988,948,  that  is,  by 
only  280,025.  '-"he  growth  of  cities  has  been  remarkable,  the 
chief  towns  of  the  commonwealth  now  standing  as  follows  :  Mel- 
bourne, 493,956;  Sydney,  488,968;  Adelaide,  162.094;  Brisbane, 
119,907;  Perth,  43,646;  Hobarth,  34,104. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  Mr.  Ewing  says: 

"The  combined  population  of  these  six  cities  is  1,342,675,  and 
therefore  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  continent  dwell 
in  them.  Ten  years  ago  they  contained  1,142,985  inhabitants, 
representing  a  proportion  of  36  per  cent.,  so  that  the  ten  years 
have  not  accentuated  the  evil  of  the  centralization  of  the  people 
in  the  great  cities.  The  crowding  of  population  into  the  cities 
and  towns  is  more  pronounced  in  Australia  than  in  any  other 
country  ;  but  perhaps  in  no  country  is  there  so  much  reason  for 
the  tendency.  The  geographical  peculiarities  of  the  continent 
have  made  no  other  mode  of  development  possible. 

Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  writing  in  the  Economiste  Frangais 
(Paris),  attributes  the  slow  increase  of  Australian  population 
and  the  present  financial  and  commercial  stagnation  in  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  "mass  of  socialistic  legislation"  which  has 
been  enacted  in  Australia  during  the  past  ten  years.  Socialism, 
he  holds,  has  done  away  with  the  "native  elasticity  of  the  South- 
Sea  Englishman  "  and  nullified  much  of  the  advantages  nature 
has  given  him.  The  Temps  (Paris)  sees  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  Australia  responded  to  British  call  for  troops  in  the  South 
African  war  an  indication  that  "another  country  which  has  no 
neighbors  and  no  enemies,  and  which  needs  no  permanent  army. 
has  fallen  victim  to  the  hypnotism  of  that  widespread  fascina- 
tion— military  glory."  This  fascination,  continues  the  Temps, 
is  a  very  widespread  one.  "The  United  States  are  giving  way 
to  it,  and  Tocqueville  would  no  longer  recognize  his  pacific  de- 


mocracy beyond  the  seas.  In  the  Australian  commonwealth  the 
disease  has  taken  a  virulent  form.  ...  A  proposed  law  has  for 
its  object  conscription  and  military  service  enforced  on  all.  No 
doubt,  it  only  aims  at  putting  such  measures  into  effect  in  case 
of  war.  .  .  .  But  it  is  none  the  less  an  innovation,  we  might  say 
a  revolution." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London;  believes  that  New  Zealand's 
refusal  to  join  the  Australian  federation  was  due  principally  to 
the  former  colony's  fear  that  Australian  development  "may  fol- 
low on  American  lines  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  ultimate 
loyalty  to  the  Crown."  New  Zealand  is  justified  in  this,  is  the 
verdict  of  The  Review.  Trust  monopolists  must  never  gain  con- 
trol of  its  fair  future. — Translations  made  for  Tin.  Literary 
Digest. 

THE   NATIONS   AND   THE   ANARCHIST. 

THE  European  journals,  almost  without  exception,  conclude 
their  comments  on  the  assassination  of  President  .McKin- 
ley  with  some  suggestions  or  a  demand  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
anarchistic  propaganda  is  to  be  combated.  A  number  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen  have  expressed  emphatic  views  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  utterances  is  that  attrib- 
uted to  the  Pope.  The  Viennese  journal,  Information,  which 
is  exclusively  a  news  sheet,  making  a  specialty  of  publishing, 
without  comment,  the  opinions  of  eminent  public  men  of  Eu- 
rope, prints  this  utterance  as  an  address  which,  it  asserts,  was 
delivered  by  the  Pope  at  a  recent  reception  to  severa'  Southern 
Italian  bishops.  In  the  course  of  this  address  (treated  in  part  in 
our  religious  department  this  week) ,  the  Pope  is  reported  as  de- 
claring it  to  be  "the  sacred  duty  of  all  to  combat  Socialism  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  at  present  developing,  which  attacks  society 
and  threatens  it  with  terrible  ruin.  In  presence  of  the  perils  of 
Socialism,  Freemasonry,  Judaism,  and  Anarchism,  we  must  mul- 
tiply our  endeavors."  After  expressing  his  keen  sorrow  at  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley,  his  Holiness,  the  Informa- 
tion reports,  said  further : 

"The  President  has  not  been  the  victim  of  personal  enemies. 
He  is  the  chief  of  a  great  state,  which,  by  mighty  conquests,  ac- 
quired the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  In  the  United  .States  there  is 
the  greatest  freedom,  but  not  even  that  sufficed  to  protect  the 
President.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  victim  of  unrestricted 
liberty.  King  Humbert  was  a  similar  victim,  as  was  also  Presi- 
dent Carnot.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  hatred  of  the  sectaries 
aims  at  destroying  the  principle  of  authority,  and  that  no 
regime,  however  free  it  may  be,  will  satisfy  the  brutal  passions 
of  these  enemies  of  society.  It  is  necessary  for  Catholics  to  close 
their  ranks  and  strain  every  nerve  to  oppose  the  enemy.  If  you 
all  work  together,  your  cause  will  not  perish,  even  if,  for  the 
time  being,  Socialism  gets  the  upper  hand.  .  .  .  Our  adversaries 
will  at  last  recognize  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  church  there  is 
no  salvation.  They  will  appeal  to  us  for  help  and  we  will  save 
them." 

A  number  of  continental  and  British  journals,  including  the 
Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  and  The  Times  (London)  denounce 
this  report  as  spurious.  The  Times  points  out  that  the  address 
exhibits  a  lack  of  tact  and  diplomacy  which  would  never  be 
shown  by  the  Pope.  Besides,  it  continues,  "Christian  charity  is 
not  even  to  be  read  between  the  lines '*  of  the  address.  Infor- 
mation is  in  very  close  touch  with  influential  ecclesiastical  circles 
and  usually  knows  whereof  it  speaks,  says  the  Berlin  organ  ;  but 
the  sentiments  are  so  at  variance  with  the  known  mild  the 

Pope  that  we  must  regard  the  address  as  spurious. 

Most  of  the  Vienna  papers  demand  strong  measures  against 
Anarchists.  The  Neues  Journal  declares  that  society  must  at 
once  find  means  to  crush  Anarchism  without  endangering  poli- 
tical liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject  in  general.  The 
Fremdenblatt  blames  the  United  States  :',.;■  being  too  lenient 
with  Anarchistic  propaganda,  and  the    I',  Ziitung  (Ber- 

lin") declares  that  our  Congress  must  adopt  stringent  laws  against 
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Anarchists,  such  as  are  now  in  force  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany.  The  Nachrichten  (Bremen),  an  extremely  conserva- 
tive journal,  which  is  often  denounced  as  reactionary,  makes  a 
bold  attack  on  liberalism  as  indirectly  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  Anarchists.  If  liberal  institutions,  it  says,  "do  not  permit  of 
the  curbing  of  anarchism,  or  if  the  [United  States]  authorities 
are  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  means  to  do  so,  these  liberal  in- 
stitutions may  be  called  a  menace  to  humanity."  America,  says 
this  journal  further,  "must  be  made  to  understand  that  Europe 
is  not  willing  to  countenance  the  danger  longer." 

The  French  papers  regard  the  subject  as  one  calling  for  imme- 
diate action  by  the  governments  of  Europe.  The  whole  propa- 
ganda of  crime  is  useless  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  social 
order,  writes  M.  Alphonse  Humbert,  in  the  Eclair  (Paris),  but, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  combated  courageously.  This  writer 
blames  England  and  the  United  States  for  harboring  the  crimi- 
nals and  dangerous  exiles  from  the  Continent.  It  is  now  being 
recognized,  he  says,  that  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  British 
and  American  governments,  but  particularly  of  the  latter,  is 
really  a  breeder  of  crime.  He  refers  to  the  "Paterson  group  "  of 
Anarchists,  and  warns  Americans  to  have  a  care.  The  Re'pitb- 
liqite  (Paris)  declares  that  Socialism  is  the  school  of  Anarchism. 
It  says : 

"The  Anarchists  are  simply  Socialists  who  do  things.  The 
Socialists  begin  by  shouting  that  the  proletariat  are  the  victims 
of  intolerable  injustice,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  submit  to  such 
injustice.  ...  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  openly  advocate  vio- 
lence. But  the  proletariat  becomes  exasperated.  The  morbid 
Anarchist  can  not  wait  for  the  distant  solution  pointed  out  by 
Socialists.  He  hates  society,  and  Socialists  have  added  rage  to 
his  hate.  .  .  .  He  determines  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty.  He 
seizes  knife  or  a  revolver — and  a  king  or  president  falls.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  fool,  say  the  Socialists.  Yes,  but  you  have  made  his 
folly  dangerous." 

The  Osservatore  Romano  (Rome)  publishes  a  long  article  on 
"The  Anarchist  Peril,"  the  general  tenor  of  which  is  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  avert  the  peril. 

A  number  of  English  newspapers  advance  the  idea  that  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  combat  Anarchism  is  to  remove  the  un- 
healthy social  conditions  from  which  it  springs.  Henry  Labou- 
chere  emphasizes  this  point  in  an  article  in  his  journal,  Truth. 
Anarchism,  he  says,  is  a  disease,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  as  with  all  diseases,  is  to  resort  to  social  sani- 
tary measures.  The  state  plagued  with  anarchists,  declares  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  verminous,  and  it  should  be  fumi- 
gated.     The  Guardian  says  further: 

"Of  course  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  persons  with  one  of 
fie  attributes  of  the  homicidal  Anarchist — the  belief  that  all 
present  systems  of  government  would  be  better  out  of  the  way. 
That  belief  is  held  by  many  persons  who  would  not  for  the  world 
be  so  much  as  uncivil  to  a  policeman.  But  the  two  other  attri- 
butes— a  belief  that  murder  is  justifiable  and  a  feeling  that  his 
own  life  is  worth  nothing  to  him — are  things  that  can  only  be 
produced  in  men  by  the  most  violent  processes  of  mental  and 
moral  wrenching  and  corrosion  ;  and  to  keep  down  the  produc- 
tion of  such  monstrosities  we  must  not  merely  deplore  and  de- 
stroy them  when  made,  but  wage  war  more  methodically  on  the 
social  evils  that  render  them  possible." 

The  danger  of  Anarchism,  says  'The  Daily  News  (London), 
arguing  in  the  same  vein,  is  that  it  may  give  a  wrong  direction 
to  men  who  are  driven  to  desperation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  violence  is  often 
"the  result  of  conditions,"  whether  it  be  labeled  Anarchism  or 
not : 

"The  first  duty  of  society  is  to  deal  with  the  conditions  which 
make  for  ignorance,  cruelty,  starvation,  poverty,  and  suffering. 
Imp  ditions  will  not  rid   the  world  of  crime  or  misery, 

and  murder  and  robbery  may  be  hatched  in  Park  Lane  as  well  as 
in   Whitechapel.     But  the   problem  of  Anarchy  is   wrapped  up 


with  conditions  for  all  that  ;  and  until  the  modern  state  learns 
how  to  lessen  the  volume  and  the  intensity  of  the  social  misery 
arising  from  bad  conditions,  Anarchism  will  go  on  breeding  in 
the  shadows  of  its  cities." 

The  Speaker  (London)  also  believes  that  "social  sanitation" 
is  the  only  remedy.  To  restrict  liberty,  it  remarks,  "is  no  rem- 
edy at  all,  and  if  it  were,  liberty  is  far  more  precious  than  the 
opportunity  of  making  crowned  heads  and  rulers  a  little  more 
secure."  In  the  course  of  a  bitter  attack  on  all  kinds  of  An- 
archistic thought,   The  Saturday  Review  (London)  says: 

"The  Anarchists  have  no  political  program  which  can  either 
be  granted  or  refused.  They  have  no  part  in  any  of  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  show  themselves. 
At  a  time  when,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  every  current 
of  political  thought  tends  more  and  more  toward  the  idea  of 
strengthening  state  action,  in  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
beneficent  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  soci- 
ety, Anarchism  raises  its  head  as  the  ghastly  '  uiuctio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  individualism  and  the  antithesis  of  every  form  of 
Socialism."" 

The  question  of  fighting  Anarchy,  says  The  Weekly  Freeman 
(Dublin) ,  is  one  rather  of  police  methods  than  of  state  policy  : 

"Anarchism,  no  doubt,  is  the  product  of  lands  watered  with 
the  tears  of  afflicted  peoples.  Italy,  Poland,  Russia — these  are 
its  forcing-grounds.  Were  the  burdens  that  oppress  the  people 
in  those  countries  lightened,  were  a  measure  of  comfort  to  grow 
in  their  homes,  the  remainder  of  Europe  would  be  less  troubled 
with  the  monstrous  specter.  .  .  .  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  in- 
crease the  watchfulness  that  guards  those  charged  with  the  lead- 
ership of  civilized  states,  and  to  avoid  in  countries  where  it  is  an 
exotic  and  a  hateful  presence  those  blunders  that  have  fostered 
it  in  less  fortunate  lands." 

The  World  (Toronto)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assas- 
sination took  place  "at  a  time  when  the  greatest  struggle  yet 
known  on  the  American  continent  between  capital  and  labor  is 
running  its  course."  The  Anarchist  pest,  continues  this  Cana- 
dian journal,  is  "in  a  large  measure  the  product  of  conditions 
for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  responsible"  : 

"While  it  is  foreign  peoples  such  as  Hungarians,  Italians,  and 
Poles  who  furnish  the  large  majority  of  the  Anarchists,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  American  nation,  as  represented  by  its 
capitalists,  deliberately  brought  these  hordes  into  the  United. 
States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cheap  labor." 

Zgoda  (Chicago) ,  the  organ  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of 
the  United  States,  declares  that,  as  Anarchism  is  a  disease  for- 
eign to  all  nationalities,  therefore  true  patriotism,  affection  for 
one's  nationality,  is  the  best  protection  against  the  disease  and 
the  best  remedy  for  it. 

''No  true  patriot,  no  man  who  believes  that  the  best  way  of 
rendering  humanity  happy  is  to  render  the  Fatherland  happy, 
can  become  an  Anarchist.  It  is  only  when  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality is  discarded,  when  that  which  is  dearest  to  the  masses  of 
normal  people  is  disowned,  when  the  head  is  spiked  with  the 
wild  idea  of  saving  all  humanity  at  once  with  the  neglect  of  the 
nearest  tasks,  when  the  last  remnant  of  patriotism  is  wholly  ex- 
tirpated from  the  soul  and  heart,— it  is  just  then  that  the  topsy- 
turvy brain  is  open  to  the  teachings  of  Anarchism." 

Zgoda  closes  with  a  vigorous  repudiation  of  the  assassin, 
Czolgosz,  as  a  Pole.  Even  if  his  father  was  born  on  Polish  soil, 
it  says,  this  does  not  make  the  assassin  a  member  of  the  Polish 
nationality  : 

"A  Pole  is  not  everybody  whose  father  was  or  is  a  Pole. 
Many  things  contribute  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  Pole.  Besides 
that  particle  of  Polish  blood  in  the  veins,  one  must  possess  a  , 
Polish  soul  and  heart,  one  must  love  Poland,  one  must  think 
Polish,  one  must  serve,  or  at  least,  want  to  serve  the  Polish  na- 
tional cause.  Who  ever  does  not  possess  that,  is  not  a  complete 
Pole— he  is  only  a  dry  leaf  fallen  from  the  live  Polish  tree.  The 
author  of  this  base  attempt  has  nothing  Polish  in  him." —  Trans- 
lations made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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All  About  Wild  Animals 

Do  you  know  the  life  story  of  the  Beaver  and  the  Muskrat  ?  Do  you  know  how  the 
Buzzard  safeguards  the  lives  and  health  of  dwellers  in  the  tropics  ?  Of  course  you  know  that 
Ants  keep  "  Cows  "  and  "  milk  "  them,  and  keep  slaves  to  do  their  work,  but  do  you  know  how 
the  Zebra's  stripes  protect  him  from  his  enemies?  How  Sponges  bore  holes  in  rocks?  How 
Bees  control  the  color  of  the  flowers  in  the  lands  they  live  in  ?  Where  wasps  get  "  paper"  to 
make  their  nests  ?     And  what  beast  serves  the  Lion  as  a  scout  when  he  goes  a-hunting  ? 


Those  queries  above  are  only  the  merest  hint  of  the 
vast  store  of  nature  knowledge  contained  in  the  set  of 
beautifully  illustrated  books  that  we  are  offering  at  one- 
half  the  regular  price  and  on  little  monthly  payments. 
This  work, 

Tt£  New  Natural  History 

By  Richard  Lydekker,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  twenty  of  the 
ablest  naturalists  in  the  world,  and  by  the  five  foremost 
masters  of  animal  portraiture — Kuhnert,  Specht,  Smit, 
Mutzel,  and  Wolf — is  the  first  adequate,  comprehensive 
and  popular  work  of  its  kind  to  be  published. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson 

in  his  introduction  to  the  work,  calls  it  "  easily  the  best 
and  most  reliable  work  in  the  field  of  popular  Natural 
History."  Scientific  enough  to  be  accurate,  not  too 
scientific  to  be  entertaining,  these 

Wonderful  Nature  Books 

are  a  work  for  scholars,  and  also  for  those  who  read  for 
pleasure  merely.  They  tell  the  whole  story  of  animal  life 
in  words  that  even  a  child  can  read  and  understand. 

6  large  royal  octavo  volumes,  bound  beautifully,  but  for  handling, 

in  half  morocco. 
3600  pages  printed  from  type  newly  cast  for  this  work;  the  best 

of  ink ;  the  finest  of  paper — as  it  );ad  to  be  to  do  justice  to  the 

2200  splendid  illustrations  ; 

72  of  which  are  magnificent  full-page  color-plates,  the  finest  animal 
pictures  ever  made. 

Philadelphia,      JOHN    WANAMAKER     New  York 


All  the  different  sorts  of  animals  of  Earth,  Sea  and 
Air,  are  described  and  compared :  how  they  are  related  to 
each  other ;  how  they  come  to  differ  so  widely  from  one 
another ;  how  they  protect  and  care  for  their  young ;  how 
and  where  they  make  their  homes  ;  how  they  rule  their 
communities ;  the  different  part  of  the  world  that  each 
sort  inhabits;  their  methods  of  moving  about ;  their  mi- 
grations from  place  to  place ;  the  mechanism  of  their 
bodies  ;  the  uses  of  their  odd  limbs  and  singular  faculties  ; 
their  wonderful  intelligence  in  their  own  ways  of  life  ;  what 
they  eat  and  their  wise  ways  of  getting  it  ;  how  they 
quarrel  and  battle  amongst  themselves  ;  how  they  shrewdly 
defend  themselves  against  their  foes  ;  how  they  are  bunted 
and  trapped ;  how  they  serve  man  with  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  finery,  and  other  useful  and  beautiful  things, — 
all  these  interesting  matters  and  many  more  are  fully 
told  about.  The  books  are  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  animal  world. 

HaJf  Price — Little  Payments 

If  you  apply  at  once,  you  can  secure  a  set  by 
paying  $i  clown  and  S2   a  month    for  fifteen 
months,   the   first   dollar  being    the  only 
payment   required   before  the  complete 
set  is  sent  to  you. 

tf  yon   want   is   to 
send    von    FREE   a 
beautiful  specimen- 
page  book  :*ml   fuller  in- 
lo 'illation,    till    out       ml 
mail     tbis  corner     to- 
day. 


\ 


John 
Wanamaker. 

Nfw  Vokk 

Pull  Al   FI.l'HI  V 


W 


'itbont  c<  st  to  me.  p'ease 
Send   specimen-r.  of  the 

r N  K  W  N ATTJ  R  A  L  H ISTORY,  ooo- 
ining  srmj     -   of  the  full-page  color- 
plates,  tcx:  illustrations  and  text-pages, and 
ful!  particulars  of  the  club 
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New  Fall  Styles  in 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 


\Y 


E  have  never  before 


shown  such  an  ex- 
quisite line  of  new, 
exclusive  styles  in  suits 
and  cloaks,  although  our 
prices  are  lower  than 
ever.  Our  garments  are 
made  to  order  to  fit  you 
and  to  please  your  indi- 
vidual taste  from  the  style 
and  material  you  choose. 
If  what  you  get  does  not 
please  you,  send  it  back. 
We  will  refund  your 
money.  Our  business 
is  to  satisfy  you. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
things  shown  in  our  (  at- 
alogue  : 
New  Cloth  Gowns,  in 

attractive     styles     and 

materials,  $8  up. 

Silk-lined  Suits,  lined 

throughout     with     fine 

taffeta  silk,      $15  up. 

Suits  of  Velveteen  and 

Wide  Wale  Corduroy, 

either  plain  or  trimmed, 

$17  up. 

Separate  Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  Suits    and  Skirts,  either  plaid  back 

or  plain  materials,  Suits,  $8  up.  Skirts,  $5  up. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up. 

Stylish  Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 

We  }'<<\i  JSaepress  Gharges  Everywhere. 

.Catalogue  and  Samples  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  you  wish  samples 
for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  we  can  send  you  a  full 
line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


BEST&CO 


RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE 


of  all-wool  flannel, 
in  red    or  navy, 
trimmed    with 
plain    small    gilt 
buttons;  sizes  3  to  8 

98c. 


Our  New  Catalogue,  listing  nearly 
2,000  Articles  for  Children, 

more  than  half  of  them  illustrated,  sent  on 

receipt  of  this  advertisement  and 

4  cents  postage. 

WE    HAVE    NO    AGENTS. 

Our  goods  sold  only  at  this  one  store. 

ADDRESS, 

Dept.  18,  60=62  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 

Moicabi  ii  Mu  ik.U'i.k  Ikon  a  Steel 

Kanoks  we  will  ship  the  flr-t  one 

ordered  from  your  community  at 

the  wholesale  price;  earing  you 

tn  in  110.00  to  (26.00.      Freight 

DS   d   I'll  mile-. 

ST  FREE    Handsome  cata- 
v.ith   wholesale  prices   and 
fill!  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
Itl  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM.  WIS. 
Recently  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REGAL  SHOES  Redal    shoes.    $350 

ForMen  and\¥om«H  ^—,-.:  A^ ***  & %~*M.  For  Men    For  Women.  ** • 


MORE  THAN  144,000 

men  and  women  buy  Regal  Shoes  by  mail. 

Regal  Shoes  are  exactly  the  same  styles  that  the  high  priced  custom 
bootmaker?  of  New  York,  London  and  Paris  are  making  this  season. 
You  can't  get  more  quality  or  more  style  or  better  workmanship  in  any 
shoe— no  matter  what  the  i  rice  and  there  is  no  shoe  made  that  wears 
as  well  as  Regals  at  anything  like  the  price.  Always  and  only  f 3  50 — 
direct  from  tannery  to  consumer — no  unnecessary  profits. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  Regals  by  mail.  We  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

New  catalogue  telling  how  to  order  by  mail  and  fully  illustrating 
fall  styles  now  ready.     Sent  postpaid  on  application. 

L.  C.  BLISS  S.  CO.,  M.  O.  Box  205,  Boston.   Mass. 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

An  Uncollected  Poem. 

By  John  Grkenleaf  Whittier. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Whittier"s  early  poems  which 
were  never  placed  by  him  in  any  collection  of  his  works. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  papers  he  edited  and  to 
which  he  contributed  in  the  days  before  he  consecrated 
all  his  powers  to  humanitarian  work.  They  gave  him  a 
measure  of  literary  reputation  which  must  have  gratified 
him  at  the  time  ;  but  when  he  was  baptized  into  the  new 
spirit  which  informed  all  his  later  work  he  took  pains  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  the  verses  written  in  the  vein  of 
an  outgrown  ambition.  His  wish  in  this  matter  should 
be  respected.  And  yet,  while  studying  his  early  work,  I 
find  some  poems  which  I  fancy  he  would  have  preserved 
if  they  had  not  been  overlooked  when  making  his  selec- 
tions. Among  these  is  this  paraphrase  from  the  Ger- 
man, which  I  find  in  The  Liberator  of  August  10,  1838. 
— S.  T.  Packard. 

Links  prom  the  German  of  Lamiter. 

Thought  after  thought  ye  thronging  rise, 

Like  spring  doves  from  the  startled  wood, 
Bearing  like  them  your  sacrifice 

Of  music  unto  God  ! 
And  shall  those  thoughts  of  joy  and  love 

Come  back  again  no  more  to  me  — 
Returning  like  the  patriarch's  dove, 

Wing-weary  from  the  eternal  sea — 
To  bear  within  my  longing  arms 

The  promise-bough  of  kindlier  skies, 
Plucked  from  the  green  immortal  palms 

Which  shade  the  bowers  of  Paradise? 

Child  of  the  sea,  the  mountain  stream 
From  its  dark  cavern  hurries  on. 

Ceaseless  by  night  and  morning's  beam. 
By  evening's  star  and  noontide's  sun  - 

Until  at  last  it  sinks  to  rest 
O'erwearied  in  the  waiting  sea. 

And  moans  upon  its  mother's  breast- 
So  turns  my  soul  to  Thee. 

—  The  Independent. 


The  World-Way  of  the  South. 

By  fr^nk  l.  Stanton. 

Not  lost  in  a  languor"  of  blisses, 

In  valleys  sweet-breathing  of  bloom. 
Tho  roses  are  fain  of  her  kisses, 

And  stars  braid  her  brows  in  the  gloom  ; 
Tho  lilies  lean  to  her  and  love  her, 

And  the  love-song  is  sweet  in  her  mouth, 
And  the  world  green,  — the  skies  blue  above  her, — 

Sing  the   South  !     Sing   the   South  !     Sing    the 
South ! 

In  the  strength  of  high  faith  she  hath  risen, 
Her  flag  on  her  mountains  unfurled  ; 

She  hath  rent  the  great  hills  that  imprison 
The  glittering  wealth  of  a  world. 

With  the  thrill  of  a  new  life  elated, 
The  harvest  its  fruitfulness  yields  : 


PROFESSOR 
ULLRICH'S 


ii 


LIFE  METHOD 


A  bj  st.  in  of  Psycho-Physical  Culture  that  appeals  direct 
to  the  vital  organs.  Recharged  weak  nerves  1  both  sexes) 
with  Fire.  Life.  Nerve-Energy.  Mrs.  ('.  P.  Gillett,  of 
Nekoosa,  Wis.,  writes:  "  Mj  eight  years  of  rheumatism  is 
gone."  I  F.  Upson,  D.D-8.,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago: 
"Your  exercises  are  just  grand.  Well  pleased  with  re- 
sults." Ho  Drags.  Vi>*iniar«tus.  Requires  only  16 
minutes  daily  in  <  our  own  home  Semi  stamp  for  par- 
rs.    I'rol.    I  HrKh,    US  Lake  St.,  ChlCOJTO,  III. 


The  Ralston 

Health  Shoe  $  A 


Built  on  new  anatomical  lasts 


NO  MORE 
NO  LESS 


Keeps  feet  warm  and  dry  on 
cold,  wet  days.  Different  from  every  other 
shoe.  Designed  for  those  who  like  com- 
fort with  style — no  "  breaking  in." 

Sold  by  our  authorized  agents,  or  we  can 
fit  you  by  mail.  Send  for  name  of  our  local 
agent  or  for  measurement  blank 

Our  handsome   book  of 
latest  styles  is  mailed 
FREE. 

RALSTON  HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS, 


Campello, 
Mass. 


Mention  this  publieation. 


Shoes  for  Men 
and  for  Women 


SHUSHINE 


A    PERFECT 
DRESSING 

It  can  be  carried  in  your  grip,  trunk  or  pocket,  you  can't 
spill  it.     Shushine  is  a  paste  put  up  in  tubes,  each  tubein 


an  individual  carton.  It  makes  all  black  leather  look  like 
Patent  Leather.  Keeps  Patent  Leather,  Enamel  and 
Corona  Kid  looking  just  as  good  as  new  It  never  cracks 
or  forms  a  crust.  Keeps  the  leather  soft  and  pliable; 
after  three  or  four  applications  occasional  rubbing  will 
keep  the  shoes  polished  for  weeks.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as 
it  does  not  smut  or  black  the   skirts. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cts. 
OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Brocktorv,  Mass. 


FALL  STYLES 

The  accompanying  cut  is  of 
our  "Poke"  Collar,  a  popular 
shape  for  fall  and  winter  wear 
Men  of  fashion  pronounce  these 
goodsthe  most  satisfactory  col- 
lars made,  regardless  of  price. 
They  are  of  the  best  quality  and 
most  approved  design,  All  the 
desirable  styles  iu  collars  and 
cuffs  art-  shown  in  our  new 
booklet  sent  FREE  to  any  ad 
dress.  Corliss-*  <»on  goods  can 
be  secured  through  any  dealer 
at  the  regular  price  of  2  for  25c. 
If  unable  10  procure  them  send 
to  us  stating  style,  size. 

l>ept.  J,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


JIB 
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PIANOLA 


PIANOLA    IN   USE  WITH    UPRIGHT   PIANO 

What  is   the    Pianola? 

Its  name  has  been  prominently  before  the 
public,  yet  few  have  any  idea  of  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

The  Pianola  is  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  any  piano  may  be  played  by  any  one. 

When  its  use  is  desired,  it  is  moved  up  to 
the  piano.  It  is  moved  away  when  one 
wishes  to  play  that  instrument  with  the 
hands. 

The  Pianola  plays  the  piano  so  well,  that 
famous  pianists  who  have  heard  it  play 
have  credited  its  performance  to  that  of  a 
virtuoso. 

Moszkowski  said : 

"Any  one  hidden  in  a  room  near  by  who 
will  hear  the  Pianola  for  the  first  time 
will  surely  think  it  is  a  great  virtuoso  that 
plays." 

The  most  difficult  composition  is  ren- 
dered, with  its  aid,  as  accurately  as  the 
simplest  selection.  The  instrument  is  in- 
stantly responsive  to  every  feeling  of  the 
player.  All  elements  of  "expression"  are 
completely  within  his  control. 

The   Pianola  opens  up  the  pleasure  to  be 

derived  from  the  piano  to   thousands  who 

desire    that    pleasure,    without    the    tedious 

study    and    practice    required    to    play    the 

piano  in  the  ordinary  way. 

You  are  invited  to  hear  the  Pianola. 
A  call  need  not  imply  a  purchase. 

If  unable  to  call,  send  for  catalogue  E,  and  we  will 
advise  you  where  the  Pianola  can  be  seen  in  your 
vicinity. 

Price  $250. 

May  be  purchased  by  moderate  monthly  payments. 

THE   AEOLIAN    CO., 

18  West  23d  St.,  New  York 

500  Fultorx  St..  Brooklyn 

124  East  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


MUSCLES    LIKE    THESE 

Health,  Beauty, 
Longevity  result 
from  the  use  of 

DOWD'S 

HEALTH 

EXERCISER 

For  athlete  or  in- 
valid, complete 
Home  Gymna- 
sium takes  six 
inch  floor  room, 
scientific.  dur- 
able cheap    The 

D.  L.  DOWD.      (Taken  from  Life,      ge.«  *"*Jy 

ever  invented;  indorsed  by  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, editors.  Send  to-day  for  illustrated  circular,  40 
engravings,  no  charge. 

C.F.JORDAN.  Room  94  1,  Marshall  Field  Kldg.,  Chicago 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


And  the  ships,  far  sea-faring,  are  freighted. 
With  the  fleece  of  her  flowering  fields. 

Hers  all  the  crowned  hills  of  Endeavor, 

The  garlands,  the  triumphs  of  life  ; 
Her  voice  is  a  clarion  ever, — 

A  battle-song  heard  in  the  strife  : 
With  Freedom  in  fairest  communion, 

With  Liberty  facing  the  Pates, 
Love-linked  to  the  stars  of  the  Union, 

And  the  flag  rippling  over  the  States. 

—In  October  Success. 


Life  and  Death   Go  Forth    Each    Day." 

By    (iEKALI)INE    Ml  VKICK. 

Life  and  Death  go  forth  each  day  ; 

Which  one  would  you  meet  ? 
Death  is  grim,  but  Life  is  gay  ; 

Hey,  but  Life  is  sweet ! 

Yet,  when  Fate  hath  adverse  mind, 

Many  cry  with  heat  : 
"Life  is  cruel,  and  Death  is  kind  ; 

Hey,  but  Death  is  sweet  !*' 

Life  or  Death— what  need  to  care 

Which  it  is  you  meet  ? 
Death  is  kind,  and  Life  is  fair  ; 

Hey,  but  both  are  sweet! 

—In  September  Lippincott. 


Unhappiness. 

By  Charles  Hansom  Towne. 

High  on  the  hills  the  miser,  Autumn,  sits, 
Hoarding  his  wondrous  wealth  of  treasured  gold  ; 
Yet  in  the  night  I  hear  his  grieving  voice 
In  every  wind  that  sweeps  across  the  wold. 

— In  October  Lippincott. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

In  France.— "What's  the  French  for  mashed 
potatoes?"  "Why,  eh—pomi/ie-dt'-terre  d'amour, 
of  course." — Life: 


The  Beginning. — Pat  was  a  bashful  lover  and 
Biddy  was  coy — but  not  too  coy.  "Biddy,"  Pat 
began,  timidly,  "did  ye  ivver  think  av  marryin'?" 
"Sure,  now,  th'  subject  has  nivver  entered  me 
thoughts,"  demurely  replied  Biddy.  "It's  sorry 
Oi  am."  said  Pat,  turning  away.  "Wan  minute, 
Pat!"  called  Biddy,  softly.  "Ye've  set  me 
a-thinkin'."—  Tit-'Bfts. 


Boston  Version.— 

Little  Miss  Beacon-street 
Sat  in  the  window-seat 
Eating  baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 
There  came  a  big  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her — 
"What  a  fine  '  Aigiope  ' !  "  she' said. 

-Lije. 


The  Scotch  Witness. — A  small  Scotch  boy  was 
to  give  evidence  against  his  father.  The  magis- 
trate said  to  him  : 

"Come,  now,  my  man,  speak  the  truth,  and  let 
us  hear  all  you  know  of  this  affair." 

"Weel,  sir,  dae  you  ken  the  coal  wharf?" 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


JI  EQUITABLE 

Strongest  in  the  World 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 

is  the  first  consideration 
in  any  financial  contract, 
and  should  be  more  rigor- 
ously insisted  upon  in  a 
contract  of  life  assurance 
than  in  any  other,  for  up- 
on its  permanent  security 
may  depend  the  whole 
future  of  your  family. 

THE  EQUITABLE'S  POLICIES 

ARE  THE  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE . 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

the  EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

120  Broadway,  NewYork. 
J.W.ALEXANDER.Pres.  J.H.HYDE.VicePrcs 


SI 


1    Per  Section 
(Without  Doors 

pward,  according  to  style  and  t 

finish,  bu\s  the 


of  Hieh  Grade  Office  i 

Branches:  V*  Y  rk.  SSS-tfl 
Philadelphia.  !4I:<  I'h. stunt  SI  : 
Pan-American  Exposition  Exhi 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE: 

NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF- DISAPPEAR  INC* 

DOORS      I    VTK.NTl  D 

"On  Appro^  ill." 
jevt  10  return   at   ■  If  not  . 

tOlltl.i     '    <  \  .  :\    \,   .- 

and  the  ha) 

Ask  lor  Cut  a- 1 

Imriio  N  o.   P  I. 

Til,   HIM   11CET  fO.  ltd.  Makers) 

I- rand  If  npld-.  Ml,  h.  ' 
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"Yes." 

"Weel,  when  you  turn  the  corner  you  gang  up 
the  High  Street?" 

"Yes,  ray  boy,  you're  very  clever." 

"Well,  you  gang  on  till  you  come  to  a  pump." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  it  well." 

"Weel,  you  can  gang  and  pump  it,  for  you'll  no 
pump  me  !  " 

And  the  boy  departed.  —  The  Somerville  Citizen. 


Crotchets  of  a  Cynic. — 

In  the  race  for  wealth  right  often  gets  left. 

Ridicule,  unless  barbed  with  reason,  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

To  be  thoroughly  hated  one  needs  but  to  be 
reasonable. 

If  many  of  us  could  see  ourselves  as  we  really 
are  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  ourselves. 

Woman's  sphere,  in  spite  of  all  that  her  apolo- 
gists may  say,  is  at  the  best  but  a  hemisphere. 

He  that  is  successful  can  afford  to  smile ;  he  that 
is  not  successful  can  not  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

We  do  not  always  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
others,  but  we  are  always  ready  to  profit  by  them. 

Woman's  visual  memory  is  very  defective,  judg- 
ing from  the  frequency  with  which  she  looks  inio 
a  mirror. 

When  a  man  thinks  one  woman  is  different  from 
other  women  it  argues  that  he  does  not  know 
either  the  one  or  the  others. 

L.  DE  V.  Mat  i  hewman,  in  Smart  Set. 


The  Reason.— "If  I  stand  on  my  head  the  blood 
all  rushes  to  my  head,  doesn't  it?"  No  one  ven- 
tured to  contradict  him.  "Now,"  he  continued, 
triumphantly,  "when  I  stand  on  my  feet,  why 
doesn't  the  blood  all  rush  into  my  feet?"  "He- 
cause,"  replied  Hostetter  McGinnis,  "your  feet  are 
not  empty." — Tit- Bits. 
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A   LITERARY   DIGEST." 

—  The  Pittsburg  Leader. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


South  ai-ki<  <. 


Zululand,  the  Boers  lose  two  hundred  killed 
and  three  hundred  wounded  ;  the  British 
losses  are  also  heavy. 

October  2. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  a  loss  of  two 
officers  and  thirty-one  men  killed  in  a  night 
attack  made  on  Colonel  Kekewich's  camp  in 
the  Western  Transvaal;  the  guns  captured 
by  the  Boers  at  Vlakfontein  are   recaptured. 

October  4.— Rudyaid  Kipling  severely  criticizes 


A  PERFECT  FORM. 

Send  for  the  "  Standard  Chart  of  Phys- 
ical Culture."  Hang  it  on  the  wall  of 
your  bedchamber  It  shows  you  by  care- 
fully prepared  illustrations  and  instructions 
how  to  develop  your  body  to  the  ideal  of 
perfection.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver.     State  sex 

FIFTH  IfEIUE  SCHOOL  OF  PHISICAI,  CI  III  III 
Dept   M,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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COPIES 
WHILE 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


Here  In  Deed  (nottheory)ls  Perfection. 

BENEDICT'S  PEN  COPYING 
LETTER  AND  BILL  BOOKS. 

Any  pen  and  any  quality  or  size  of  paper  may  be 
used  ion  both  sidesi  with  a  crisp,  clean  result 
No  smutting  of  your  letters.  No  damp  rags  or 
press  to  fuss  with.  No  blotting.  Uncondition- 
ally the  most  simple,  compact,  RIi.ID  (no 
bulging)  books  on  tl.e  market.  Special  carbon 
paper.  Made  in  two  styles,  Sl.oO  and  $2  25 
(best  value  S-. '-'.")).  Your  money  bai  k  if  >  ou 
are  not  delighted.  Agents  make  a  splendid 
income  selling  them. 

KIMBALL  &  STORER  CO.,  Sole  Makers, 
Wo.  6  So.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


The  Truth,  the  Whole  Truth,  and  Nothing  but  the 

Truth'.   Unconditionally  th.>  best  Typewri 

fChicago 

.  I  I  No  typewriteris  worth  $  100  v\  *■  ha'  e 
WV'oiade  a  mechanically  EXCELLING 
machine  and  sell  it  for  $:!5.  We  claim  that  it  is 
THE  SUPERIOR  of  any  t\  pewriter  made.  This 
is  a  broad  but  carefully  weighed  statement  and  it 
is  the  TRUTH.  Awarded  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1900,  in  open  competition  with  all 
Ol  her  makes  of  typewriters. 

Our  descriptive  matter  tells  an  interesting  story. 
Seud  for  it  and  learn  something  about  a  high- 
grade  typewriter,  sold  at  an  honest  price. 
CHICAGO  WRIT  IX«  HACHIlfE  00.  s:  Wendell  St.,  Chicaro.U.S.A. 


MNNER 
SECTIONAL 

BOOK  CASES 


PATENT  PXND1NG 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the 
unit  system,  having  Adjustable 
Shelves,  Sliding  Doors  and  Consultation  Leaf. 

Revolving  Book  Cases  40  styles. 

Send   for    catalogues. 

THE    JOHN    DANNER.    MFG.    CO.. 

21   Harris   Street,  -  .  CANTON.  OHIO. 


Professional   People. 

Attomys.  Physicians  and  Clergymen  are  re- 
lieved of  the  many  details  connected  with  their 
profession  and  business  by  using 

The  Locke  Adder. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  busy  business  man    . 

The  Locke  Adder  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
handiest,  most  practical  and  durable  low  priced 
calculating  machine. 

No  business   or  professional  office  complete 
without  it.    Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides. 
Easily  learned— lasts     a   lifetime.     "It's    morj 
rapid  than  jrou  and  always  accurate." 
Quickly   Pays  for  Itself. 

Ensures  accuracy  .releases  from  mental  strain. 
Adds  all  eolimris  simultaneously.  Capacity 
M)9,999,999.    An  unsolicited  letter: 

"  When  on"  cannot  afford  to  pay  several  hundred 
dollars  for  an  adding  machine,  the  Locke  Adder  is 
a  most  satisfactory  substitute, 

It  i-<  a  valuable  aid  to  the  busy-accountant,  and  as 
thl     useful  machine  can  In-  had  lor  only  85.00  one 
should  be  in  every  business'  Bice." 
Yi-vy  respect  i  u  lly. 
JOE  LEE  JAMESON,  State  Rev.  Agent,  Austin,  Tex. 

Price  $5.00  prepaid.    Descrl  pti ve  booklet  FKEE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  CO..        8  Walnut  St..  Kensett,  la. 


IF 
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WISH 

TO 

TRY 

THEM 


HEEL  PENS 

J\re  the  Best 

Select  ■  Pen  A  writing 

from  a  sample  card  1  2  different 
numbers,  sent  poet  paid  on  receipt  of 
6  cts.  In  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,        NEW  YORK 


MUSIC  SELF  TAUGHT' %SH'« 


All  <  .in  I  i-m-ii  Bliiaic  without  a  Teai'lie 


SYSTEM. 

Rapid,  Correct.  Notes,  Chords,  Accompanimenls.tiarmony. 

Established  12  Years.     Simple  Lesson  lOcetltS.     Circulars  Vv*-v. 
I..  S.  KICE   Tl  I  MC  CO.,  11-1 1  WABASU  AVE.,  CUUAt.O,  ILL* 


fUUHD   DHTCC   California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Col- 
li IlLAl     n/tlCj   orado.     We  u>ve   reduced    rates    on 
l gehold  goods  of  Intending  settlers 

to  tin'  above  States.    Write  for  rates.    Map  of  California,  Free. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO. 
gg  Market  Street,  Chicago,  and  10  West  28th  street,  New  York 
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the  British  War  Office  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Spectator. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

September  30.  The  British  Government  de- 
clares that  the  presence  of  its  war-ships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  result  of  an  amicable 
understanding  with  Turkey. 
More  rioting  is  reported  from  Barcelona  and 
other  Spanish  cities. 

October  2.  A  rebellion  by  Triad  rebels  near 
Swatow,  China,  is  suppressed  by  govern- 
ment troops. 

October  5— A  Carlist  rising  is  threatened  on  the 
French  border  of  Spain. 
King  Christian  opens  the  Danish  Kigsdag,  but, 
contrary  to  expectations,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States 

October  6.— Latest  reports  from  the  South 
American  republics  tell  of  the  massing  of 
thousands  of  troopson  the  borders  of  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela,  but  state  that  not  a  shot 
has  been  fired  for  two  weeks. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  arrive  in 
Manitoba. 

Considerable  interest  is  aroused  in  America 
over  the  capture  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Stone,  an 
American  missionary,  by  Turkish  brigands, 
who  are  holding  her  for  '%  100,000  ransom. 


Domestic. 

The  Yacht  Race. 

October  1.—  The  third  contest  is  called  off  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  yachts  to  finish 
on  time  ;  the  Shamrock  was  in  the  lead. 

October  3.— The  Columbia  wins  the  second  race 
by  2  minutes  52  seconds. 

October  4.— The  Columbia  wins  the  third  race  by 
41  seconds. 

The  Schley  Court. 

September  30.— Admiral  Evans  of  the  Iowa, 
Captain  T.  F.  Jewell  of  the  Minneapolis,  and 
Commander  J.  M.  Miller  of  the  Memmac, 
give  testimony  as  to  the  incidents  of  the 
Santiago  campaign. 

October  1.—  Captain  Sigsbee's  testimony  before 
the  court  contradicts  statements  made  by 
Admiral  Sampson. 

October  2.— The  court  hears  evidence  about  the 
Brooklyn's  loop,  Lieutenant  Doyle  being  the 
first  of  Schley's  witnesses. 

October  3.— Captain  Dawson  tells  of  the  odd 
tactics  of  the  Brooklyn  off  Santiago. 

October  4.  Lieutenant  -  Commander  Hodgson 
describes  the  Brooklyn' spurt  in  the  battle  off 
Santiago,  and  repeats  Admiral  Schley's 
famous  ejaculation  :  "Damn  the  Texas!" 

October  5.— The  Schley-Hodgson  correspond- 
ence is  admitted  as  evidence  by  the  court. 


Othkk  Domestic  News. 

September  30.— The  will  of  President  McKinley 
is  probated,  and  the  schedules  show  his 
property  to  amount  to  $210,000. 

October  1.— President  Roosevelt  and  Cabinet 
discuss  the  Pacific  cable  problem,  and  finally 
turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  Attorney- 
General  Knox  for  investigation  and  report. 

October  2.— Representative  John  B.  Corliss  lays 
before  the  attorney-general  his  objections 
to  the  proposal  for  a  Pacific  cable  made  by 
John  W.  Mackay. 

October  3.— The  New  York  Democratic  city  con- 
vention nominates  Edward  M.  Shepard  for 
mayor  ;  Massachusetts  Democrats  nominate 
Josiah  (Juincy  for  governor. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Bishop  Potter,  and  many  church 
dignitaries  are  in  attendance  ai  the  Episco- 
pal general  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

October  6.— The  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  issue  a  call  for  money  to  pay  the 
ransom  of  of  Miss  Stone,  the  captured  Amer- 
ican missionary  ;  fig, 000  is  received. 

American  Dependencies. 

September    30.     Philippines :     Fuller    reports  of 
the  Samar  disaster  show  that  the  American 
soldiers  were   surprised  at   breakfast  by  400  ] 
bolomen  ;  the  officers  of   the  company  were 
killed. 

October  ^.-Cuba:  The  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  is  formally  dissolved  by  Gover- 
nor-General Wood,  ami  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  and  annexation  are  held 
in  some  pans  of  the  island. 


THE 


Swoboda 
System 

Of  Physiological  Exercise. 


ALOIS  I'.  BWOBODJ 
Oritrinator  and  Sole  Inntnx-tor 


The  Best  Life  Insurance 

"Adds  not  only  years  to  one's  life,   but  life 
to  one's  years  " 

A  heart  strong  and  vigorous — lungs  of  ex- 
pansive power — keen  nerves  and  powerful 
muscles — these  make  men  who  are  men 
— men  with  healthy  bodies  and  active  brains 
—men  to  whom  all  things  are  possible.  Such 
men  do  I  develop. 

The  degeneration  of  a  race  is  ever  to  be  deplored,  and  in  view  of  the  strenu- 
ous life  of  this  busy  twentieth  century,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
health  has  monopolized  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  our  leading  scientists. 
My  system  solves  the  problem — it  produces  healthy  men.  women  and  children. 
It  embodies  the  ideal  principles  of  attaining  and  maintaining  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  not  embyronic  theory,  but  a  tried 
and  tested  method  of  physiological  ex- 
ercise, based  upon  scientific  facts  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

If  for  a  few  weeks  my  instructions 
are  faithfully  followed,  I  will  not  only 
guarantee  a  magnificent  muscular  de- 
velopment and  improved  physique,  but 
with  it  a  condition  of  vigorous  health 
scarcely  dreamed  of  by  hitherto  weak 
or  partially  developed  men  or  women, 
no  artificial  stimulants — no 


A  Sincere  Indorsement. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  January  22,  1901. 
Mi;.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago,  111. 

Den?-  Sir  : — I  am  glad  an  opportunity  lias  been 
given  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  many  good  ones 
you  already  have,  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  your 
system  of  physiological  exercise.  In  two  months' 
time,  by  conscientiously  following  the  exercises  out- 
lined by  you,  my  muscles  have  been  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  as  also  has  my  general  health 
been  improved.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  in 
dividual  attention  which  you  gave  my  case  and  will 
say  that  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  section  desiring 
any  information  in  reference  to  your  system,  refer 
them  to  me  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending your  exercises  in  the  highest  degree. 

Wishing  you  success  and  again  thanking  you  for 
the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  your  system,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)      F.  M.  T.OSEY, 

Sec'y  and  Treas   Nat 'i  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 


No  drugs 

pepsin  or  digestive  bitters  are  needed 
by  my  pupils.  I  give  you  an  appetite 
always  ready  for  meal  time,  and  a  diges- 
tive apparatus  able  and  willing  to  as- 
similate your  food  and  fill  your  veins 
with  pure,  rich  blood,  a  heart  strong 
and  vigorous  to  pump  that  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  lungs  that  supply 
to  the  full  the  oxygen  needed,  and  nerves  so  true  and  keen  that  daily  work  is  a 
pleasure  and  the  capacity  for  physical  and  mental  exertion  proportionately  in- 
creased. Your  sleep  shall  be  sound  and  dreamless  and  the  morning  light  shall 
find  you  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  as  you  never  were  before. 

All  this  have  I  done  for  thousands.     I  can  do  it  for  you,  because  my  system  is 
based  upon  natural  laws,  as  rational  and  logical  as  those  which  govern  the  universe. 

My  system  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  no  apparatus 
whatever,   and  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring. 

By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  ben- 
efit can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other 
in  two  hours,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not 
overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  natural,  easy  and 
speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect  health,  physical 
development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Pupils  are  both  sexes,  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen 

to  eighty-six.  and  all  recommend  the  system.     Since 

no  two  people   are   in   the  same  physical  condition, 

individual    instructions    are   given   in    each   case. 

Write    at   once,    mentioning    The    LITERARY 

DIGEST,  and  I  shall  be  pleased   to  send   you 

free  valuable  information  and  a  detailed 

outlined  of  my  system,  its  principles  and 

effects,   together  with   testimonial  letters 


Octobers.  Philippines :  A  punitive  force  is  sent 
by  General  Chaffee  to  the  island  of  Samar; 
the  death  of  Lieut.  Allen  T.  Crocket  t.  of  the 
21st  Infantry,  near  Candelaria,  Luzon,  is  re- 
ported. 
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SHAVING 

WITH  PLEASURE 

is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  possess  good 
razors.  Our  Masterpiece  Hazor,  the 
razor  of  the  new  century,  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  fully  represents  what  it  is 
marked,  as  its  smooth  cutting  quality  has 
never  been  equaled.  We  sell  a  pair  of  our 
Masterpiece  Razors  for  $5.00.  We 
sell  razors  exclusively;  we  make  them,  we 
grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them  in  good 
cutting  order,  ready  for  the  face — that  has 
been  our  specialty  since  1819.  We  use  the 
best  material  money  can  buy.  Every  man  in 
our  employ  is  "  an  artist  in  his  line."  The 
work  comes  as  near  perfection  as  human 
ingenuity  can  make  it.  We  have  no  agents, 
we  sell  direct  to  consumer;  we  deliver  free; 
we  warrant  every  razor  to  be  precisely  what 
we  say  it  is,  and  have  but  one  price.  Our  pam- 
phlet, "All  About  Good  Razors,"  mailed  free. 
C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS.,  173  William  St.NewYork 


In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  North,  in  the  South, 
Barler  Heaters  make  a  delightfully  uniform  tempera- 
ture, Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  without  smoke  or 
odor  Save  work,  save  dirt  ;  save  their  cost  every 
year.     $3.50  to  $10  00.     Freight  paid. 

All  information  and  booklets  free. 
A.  C.  Barler  Mfg.  Co.,  109  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  597. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

By  Murray  Marble. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


White -Nine  Pieces. 

is6;     1   K  2   R  3  ;     2   S  1  p  1  Q  b ;    2  P  k  3  r ; 

BipP3r;7b;s2pR3;3S4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Murray  sends  us  another   two-er,  which  is  very 
interesting  : 

3B4;    8;     p  r  R  Q  4  ;     qk6;    ib2S3;    pbss; 
4P3;  ?K. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  598. 

By  F.    SCHRUFER. 
First  Honors,  Illustrirte  Zeitung  Problem- 
Tourney. 
Black — Eight  Pieces. 


White — Eight  Pieces. 

3B4;    p2Rr2,r;     K2S4;    2  p  1  k  1  S  1 
4  P  1  p  1 ;  1  Q  1  p  2  P  1  ;  5  b  2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  589. 
Key-move,  B—  Q  6. 


No.  590. 
Q— Q  Kt  sq       Kt  x  P  ch 
K-Q  3  "   K— K4 


Q — K  4,  mate 


For  Nervous  Women, 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says  :  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  nerve 
tonics  for  nervous  females." 


The  "Best"  Light 

.   . ..\i.      i ,.(,....,  ..1  1 .      nnwor    lltrlif     COst- 


Readers  of  The  Literary 


Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  Unlit,  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
itsowngas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  Ho  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

|THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Danger  In  Soda. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow  its 
Excessive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  indispens- 
able in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and  washing  pur- 
poses, but  it  never  was  intended  for  a  medicine,  and 
people  who  use  it  as  such  will  some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve  heart- 
burn or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thousands  of 
people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one  which  is  fraught 
with  dauger  :  moreover  the  soda  only  gives  temporary 
relief  and  in  the  end  the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse 
and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are  on  record 
where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  causing  death 
by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and  surest 
cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia)  an  excellent 
preparation  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These  tablets  are  large 
20-grain  lozenges  very  pleasant  to  taste  and  contain 
the  natural  acids,  peptones  and  digestive  elements 
essential  to  good  digestion,  and  when  taken  after 
meals  they  digest  the  food  perfectly  and  promptly 
before  it  has  time  to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the 
blood  and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  iu variably  uses  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stomach  derange- 
ments and  finds  them  a  certain  cure  not  only  for 
sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly  digesting  the  food 
they  create  a  healthy  appetite,  increase  flesh  and 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart  and  liver.  They 
are  not  a  cathartic,  but  intended  only  for  stomach 
diseases  and  weakness  and  will  lie  found  reliable  in 
any  stomach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50  cts 
per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach  weak- 
ness and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  addressing  the 
Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


St.  Paul,  the  Fur  Centre  of  America. 

ALBRECHT'S  STANDARD 

World  =  Famed   Furs. 

America's  Headquarters  for  Sealskin  Garments. 

Coast  Seal  Jackets,  955. 

The  fur  garment  illustrated  ex- 
actly resembles  Alaska  Sealskin  and 
the  difference  is  almost  impossible 
of  detection.  It  has  the  inimitable 
style-cut  and  mechanical  perfection 
that  characterize  Albrect  Garments 
among  thousands  and  is  vastly  su- 
perior in  all  essentials  to  anything 
offered  at  the  price.  Upon  receipt 
of  amount  we  will  send  it,  express 
paid,  and  if  entire  satisfaction  does 
not   result    your    money    will     be 

firomptly  refunded.  Bust  measure, 
ength  of  waist,  height  and  weight 
required.  Secure  at  once  The  In- 
ternational Fur  Authority,  an 
exponent  of  Famous  Albrecht  Furs. 
It  thoroughly  reviews  and  illus- 
trates all  the  correct  and  standard 
styles  in  fur  wear  containing  authentic  information  and 
lowest  market  prices. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  this  valuable  work. 

K.    AI,IIH|-«   II  I    A    >OX. 

SO  East    ?lh   St.';    Itox    U.    St.    Paul,    Minn. 


*8=  SSI!  IjSizB  Beauty  Oak  Heater 

Modern  and  high  grade,  and  has  every  appli- 
ance of  A  FIRST  CLASS  HEATKIt.  Ill  IS  «8  f!5 
BEAUTY  IS  FILLY  GUARANTEED.  POSITIVELY 
THE  HANDSOMEST,  BEST  BURNING,  BEST 
HEATING,  MOST  DESIRABLE  AND  ECONO- 
M1CAL  HEATER  MADE.  It  is  handsomely 
finished,  fancy  nickeled  mountings  and 
ornamentations,footrails,nameplate.top 
ring  hinge  pins,  knobs,  band  s.mountings, 
'aney  nickel  plated  and  ornamented  top 
irn,weightl76  pounds.  BURNS  ANYTHING; 
wood,  hardorsoftcoal.cokeorcobs.  Is 
4FT.  SIN.  HIGH,  23x23in.  on  bottom 
heavy  castiron,  16IN.  FIRE  POT,  6in.' 
pipe,  mounted  with  18-gauge  smooth 
steeldraw;  has  shaking  and  dumping 
center  grate  forcoal, double  circular 
wood  grate,  constructed  so  that  the  fire 
can  be  kept  under  complete  control; 
large  ash  pan  large  feed  doors.  Ash 
pit  doors  swing  on  hinge^  check  drafts  on  collar  and 
reed  doors.  SEND  US  $1.00  as  evidonce  of  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  heater  by  freight.  Ifupon  examina- 
tion youare  satisfied  itis  APHENOJIINAL  BARGAIN,  pay 
the agentthe  balance (87.651  and  charges  and  itisyotirs. 
We  suggest  you  send  remittaneein  full  with  order  as  by 
so  doing  you  save  the  expense  of  the  C.  O.  D.  and  return 
charges  on  money  to  us.  FREE  1S2  TAG  K  CATALOGUE  ON 
STOVES  FURNITURE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES. 

THEQUEEN  CABINET  CO.  DEPT.  B11 

SS32  TO  236  FIFTH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INIHVIOUAI,  COMMUNION 
SERVICE.  Churches  intending 
to  adopt  can  Recurs  complete  trial 
outfit  upon  request.  Address, 
ThomiiN  Communion  Ner\lce 
Co.     Itox  828,  Limn,  Ohio. 
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7*KRO«.  OHIO 


RUBBER 

HORSE 

SHOE. 


The  greatest  improvement  the  world  has  yet 
evolved  lor  the  benefit  of  the  horse.  Cost  a  little 
more  at  first  than  a  steel  shoe,  but  cheaper  in  the 
end  because  it  wears  longer.  Slakes  slipping  impossi- 
ble, and  deadens  the  jar  of  the  pavement ;  doubling 
•tie  length  of  a  horse's  service. 


See  that  your  horseshoer  puts  them  on  for  you  and 
you  wil  he  astonished  at  the  results.  He  can  obtain 
them  from  his  jobber  or  direct  from  us.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet  "Horse  S  nse  on  Horses  Feet."  Invalu- 
able for  every  horse  owner. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  10  Arbor  St.,  Akron,  0. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turn-down  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service. 

NO    LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  cuffs,  25c.  By  mail,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  19,  Boston. 


Q— Kt  5,  mate 

».  3.  

Other 

Q-Kt  s                       KtiR4,-P,3,  mate 

i. ». 3- 

K— Q  S  P— B  5  (must) 

Kt— Kt6ch               Q   K  Kt  sq,  mate 

i. 2. 3. 

K-BS  Any 

(^  —  Kt  5  ch  Kt—  B  5.  mate 

i. 2. 3. 

P-1J5  Any 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Kev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  K.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans;  A  Knight, 
Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Effing- 
ham, 111  ;  the  Kev.  ].  G.  Law,  Walhall'a,  S.  C;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Fannin.  Hackett,  Ark.;  W.  H.  Sexton,  De- 
troit, Mich  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Stebbins,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
W.  W.  s.,  Randolph-Macon  System.  Lynchburg, 
Va  ;  W.  R.  Cou  in  be,  Lakeland,  Fl  a.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  O.  C.  B.,  Humbol.lt.  Kan  ;  M.  ('. 
Brown,  Brooklyn;  Or.  IC.  E.  Harvey,  Norwich, 
Can.;  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Hamilton,  Mo.;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can. 

58a(onlv):  The  Kev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Tarboro, 
N.  C;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  V.;  I.  H.  Lou- 
den, Bloomington,  Ind.;  J.  Ecker,  N'ew  York  Cily; 
W.  L.  Greer,  Cleveland  ;  L.H.  K.,  Bennington,  Vt.; 
the  Rev  P.  Read,  Ues  Moines  ;  T.  Schwarz,  N'ew 
York  City. 

590  (only)  :  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond.  Va. ;  R.  H. 
R.,  Boyce,  Va.  ;  D.,  Deer  Lod^e,  Mont. 

Comments  (589):  "Good"— M.  W.  H,  "Fairly 
good" — M.  M.;  "A  good  key"— G.  D.;  "Fine"  A 
K.;  "Interesting  chiefly  from  the  large  number  of 
pieces  brought  into  play.  But  it  lacks  economy, 
and  is  rather  easy" — S.  M.  M.;  "Very  creditable" 
-J.  G  L.;  "Not  difficult"-H.  W.  F.;  "Good 
work"— W.  H.  S.;  "Excellent"-  P.  H.  J. 

(590):  "Excellent" — M.  W.  H.;  "Very  good" — M. 
M.;  "Quite  unique"— G.  D.;  "Very  fine" — A  K.; 
"This  is  a  rare  beauty, — difficult,  strong,  unique, 
economical  !  The  O.  works  at  long  range,  and  the 
Kts  combine  magically.  Such  a  problem  is  an  in- 
tellectual tonic"— S  M.  M.;  "A  fine  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  Kt"— J.  G.  L. ;  "Very  intricate  " 
— H.  W.  F.;  "Very  neat,  and  void  of  great 
slaughter" — W.  H.  S.;  "Smooth  and  elegant. 
The  hardest  'try'  is  to  pronounce  the  names  of 
the  authors" — J.  H.  S.;  "Verv  interesting" — O.  C. 
B.;  "Fairly  difficult"— G.  P.;  "Very  good  "-W.  J.  L. 

The  Spanish  Opening. 

Played  in  the  Correspondence  Match  between 
Massachusetts  and  Iowa. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


YOUNG. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 


EDWARDS. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt— 1?  3  (a) 


4P-Q  4(b)   P  x  P 

5  Castles  B-K  2 

6  R — K  sq      Castles 

7  B— Kt  5(c)  Kt—K  sq 

8  P,-K  B4    P— Q  R  3 
9B-R4        P-Q3 

10  B  x  Kt        P  x  B 


YOUNG. 

White. 

11  Q  x  P 

12  Kt— B  3 
■3  Q  R-Q  sq 

14  Q— B  4id) 

15  Kt-Q  R4 

(e) 

16  Kt-Q  i(() 

17  Kt  x  Kt 
■  8  Kt— B  5 


EDWARDS. 
Black. 

B-Kt  2 
Kt— B  3 
R— K  sq 
Kt— Q  2 
Q-Bsq 

Kt-Kt3 
P  x  Kt 
Resigns  (g) 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trillini;  cost.  Simole  ns  a  tea  kettle. 
HON.  JAS.  E.  BOYD.  Ass'stant, 
Attorney  1  tenernl.'W  asbington.D  <'.. 
writes:  "1  ase  one  of  vour  Sanitary 
Stills  in  my  home,  The  water  dis- 
tilled by  it  is  absolutely  pure  and 
wholesome  1  give  tins  certificate 
because  1  think  the  great  benefits  of 
this  appliance  imirhi  t'>  he  known  to 
all  who  desire  heal  hfnl  water  "  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITR 
HOUSE.  Highest  awaid  at  Paris 
Exposition.  1)  lT  1!  A  11 1 1, 1  T  Y  IS- 
BQUALEI).  AVOID  CHK  VI'  AND  FLIMSY  STILLS. 
Cuprigr  ph  Co.     68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 


Write  for  Booklet. 


Notes  by  Franklin  K.  Young. 

(a)  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  valid  analysis  of 
the  Ruy  Lopez.  The  text  move,  altho  favored  by 
many  masters,  is  weaker  than  3  P — Q  3  advised  by 
Steinitz.  The  best  third  move  for  Black  is  3  P — Q 
R  3,  which  latter,  with  a  single  exception,  was 
adopted  by  Morphy  in  match-play. 

(b)  Morphy's  move  here,  far  superior  to  4 
Castles.  Such  moves  as  4  P — Q  B  3  and  4  Q  Kt — B 
3  denote  a  player  who  does  not  understand  the 
theory  of  the  game,  and  who,  through  ignorance, 


We  Are  Called  A  % 


Nation  of 
Dyspeptics 

And  it's  all  on  account  of  the  food  we  eat, 
or  rather  the  starchy,  indigestible  matter 
we  cat  and  the  "food"  we  don't  eat. 
"Food"  is  something  that  strengthens, 
upbuilds  and  enriches  the  human  system; 
the  BEST  food  is  that  which  does  this 
most.    Those  v,  ho  have  tried 


\ 


a  perfect  wheaten  cereal,  say  it  is  the 
most  delicious,  easily  digested  and  nour- 
ishing food  extant.  It  lias  a  nutty  flavor, 
not  found  in  other  foods,  and  contains 
strength-giving  qualities  utterly  lacking  in 
other  cereals. 


If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it  send  ns  his 
name  and  your  1  rder:  we  will  see  that  >'■  u 
are  supplied.      Postal   brings  Free    Booklet. 


Genuine  made  only  by 
THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.    jp 


GUARANTEES 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S  ^JWt?'1 

BEWARE  OF    "JUST  AS    GOODS' 


Now  We  Have  It! 

A  Perfect  Square  Steam  Cooker 
W  ith  doors  Large  meal  cooked  over 
one  burner.  Wonderful  saving  of  fuel 
and  labor.  Doors  steam  tight.  No 
burnt  fingers.  Xo  lifting  top  dishes 
out  to  get  at  the  lower  ones.  Water 
gauge  on  outside.  Special  rate  for 
t»n   davs.     Agents   wanted,   saiary 

— and  commission    Semi  for  printed  matter 

OHlO  !>TlAM  COOKER  CO..  50  Ontario  B!dg  ,  Toledo.  0, 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  *0  en  „„ 

KITfiHFNn8RINFTSF»o«©fciWU  »* 


The  greatest  laborsavjng  devices  ever  invented.  They  are  worth  three 
closets.  Save  time,  trouble,  spare,  labor  and  money.  Hare 
convenient  receptacles  for  all  Diking  utensils,  cereal  products,  spiees 
table  linen,  etc.  We  manufacture  SO  stiles  in  various  si/>  ^.  rangingfll 
prices  from  $J  50  upwards.  Write  for  Our  complete  Kree  100-page  Catal- 
ogue.   We  will  save  you  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 

Household  Furniture      Buy  direct  from  factory  and  saio  dcalcrN  profit. 


address  in  fu.l  THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  L  4—232  to  236  Fifth  av.,  Chlcago.llL 


Kami  ted  with  I 
sore  eyes,  use  I 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Hemorrhoids    and     Constipation    Cured 

by    increasing    the  nutrition  of   the  parts    through    absorption    with    the    physiological    local    remedy 


The    original 

White  Wheat  Gluten 
Suppositories 

Fifty  cents  a  box  at    all    druggists,   or   sent    fully  prepaid    on    receipt    of   price. 

THE    ENTONA   COMPANY 


ENTONA 


PrPA  CqmnldC  of  "Entona"  and  full  directions 
11CC  JdllipiCa  on  postal  request    Write  to-day. 


Dept 


\v 


61  5th  Ave.,  N.  V. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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voluntarily  makes  weak  moves  and  thus  permits 
Black  to  equalize,  and  even  to  win  the  game, 
something-  that  Black  has  no  right  to  do. 

The  last  three  moves  constitute  a  line  of  at- 
tack invented  and  first  p?ayed     so  Ear  as  there  is  a 
record— by  myself  in  the  present  game. 

(d)  A  move  always  made  by  Morphy  in  similar 
situations.  In  tliis  special  "instance  \Vhite,_of 
course,  threatens  to  win  off-hand  by  15  Kt  K  5, 
as  this  square  is  the  point  of  command  in  a  win- 
ning major  tactical  evolution  against  the  Black  K 
B  P  andQ  B  P. 

(e)  To  prevent  the  White  Q,  being  dislodged 
from  the  strategic  key  (White,  Q  B  4),  by  the  post- 
ing of  the  Black  Kt  at  his  Q  Kt  3. 

(f)  The  freedom  of  the  White  pieces  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  cramped  situation  of  Black's 
men.  The  whole  art  in  opening  a  game  of  Chess 
lies  in  preventing  Black  from  deploying  his  pieces 
at  their  proper  posts.  So  delicate  is  the  process, 
however,  that  one  inferior  move  by  White  will 
often  let  the  bird  out  of  the  snare. 

(g)  It  is  said  that  only  a  good  Chess-player 
knows  when  to  resign.  It  is  equally  true  that 
few  Chess-players  would  anticipate  the  resigna- 
tion of  Black  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Voung  offers  to  the  Chess-players  of  the 
Northwest  an  autographic  copy  of  the  "The  Major 
Tactics  of  Chess"  for  the  best  analysis  of  the  posi- 
tion when  Black  resigned. 

An  Eighteenth-Century  Game. 
Played  in  the  Castle  of  Montmorenci 

IN    1760. 


Giuoco 

Piano. 

J.    J.    ROrSSEAU. 

TRINCE   CONTI 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-K4 

P-K  4 

2  Kt— K.  B  3 

Kt— O  B  3 

3B-B  4 

B— B4 

4P-B3 

Q-K2 

5  Castles 

P-Q3 

6P-Q4 

B— Kt   | 

7  B-K  Kt  5 

P-B  3 

8  B— R  4 

P— Kt  4 

q  Kt  x  Kt P 

P  x  Kt 

10  Q— R  5  ch 

K—  B  sq 

11  B  x  P 

Q— Kt  2 

12  P— B  4 

P  x  QP 

13  P-B  5 

P  x  P  ch 

14  K-R  sq 

P  x  P 

15  B  x  Kt 

P  x  R  queens 

16  P— B  6 

Resigns, 

Maroczy  and  an  Amateur. 


Recently  Played  in  Budapest. 

Ruy  Lopez. 

MAROCZY. 

AMATEUR. 

MAROCZY.            AMATEUR. 

White. 

Black. 

White.            Black. 

1  P-K  4 

P— K  4 

[8  Ca-tlesQRQ— K  2 

2  K  Kt— B  ! 

Q  Kt-B  3 

19  K— Kt  sq     Kt— Q  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

Y     6  R  3 

20  Kt— Q  5       6— Q  2 

4  B— R  4 

Kt-B  3 

21  P— B  3         K  — Kt  sq 

5  P-Q  3 

P-Q  3 

22  P-K  S         K  R-K  sq 

6  P-B  3 

B-Q  2 

23  P  x  P           R  P  x  P 

7  Q  Kt-Q  2 

P— K  Kt  3 

24  Q— R  2        P— K  B  3 

8  Kt-B  sq 

B— Kt  ■ 

*5  Q—  R  7  ch  K— B  sq 

9Q-K  2 

Castles 

26  Kt  x  B  ch    R  x  Kt 

10  B— B  2 

Q-K2 
B-K    ; 

27  B-Kt  3       Kt— R  4 

11  Kt— K  3 

28B-R6        BxB 

12  P— K  R  3 

P-Q  4 
P  xP 

20  Q  x  B  ch     Q  — Kt  2 

13  P-K  Kt  4 

^0  Kt  x  P         R-K  2 

14  P  x  P 

Q  R-Q  sq 

51  Q     R  8  ch  Q  x  Q 

15  B-Q  2 

K— R  sq 

32  R  x  Q  ch 

16  Kt— kt  3 

Kt-K  sq 

and  wins. 

17  P-K  R  4 

Q-Q* 

A     I  jftlo  Rrtnlf    but  it  contains  explicit  in- 
+%    UIUIC  mjuui,  structions  which  teach you  how 
to  make  a  powerful  Chemical  Battery  Installation  ata 
very  little  outlay,  so  that  you  can  have  brilliant  electric 
lights   in  your  residences  for  all  purposes   vnllmul  ma- 
il.   The  book  is  thorough  in  few  words  and  illus- 
tr.tt'ij    with    practical    diagrams,   formula,   etc.,    being 
written  understandingly  for  everybody.    It  teacltex  elec- 
tricity in  plain  language.     A  Reader  (a  U.  8.  Army  engi- 
neer)   writes    that    this    book    taught    him  more   about 
"ii,/   than    hN   entire  library   of  electrical  books. 
Decorate  '.our  children's  Xiuas  Trees  with  small  electric 
lights  at  little  expense.    The  writer  has  received  Keen 
iwardi  t<  r  lii-,  many  inventions.  Address 

.1  W   II.    M  VSON,  Kept,    7,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A    GRAND    GRAPHOPHONE 


ALSO    USING    SMALL    CYLINDERS 


$25.00 


The  possessor  of  one  of  these  new  machines  may  have 
small  records  to  use  with  the  small  mandrel,  and  is  also  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  great  volume  and  superior  quality  of 
the  Grand  records  at  no  additional  cost  other  than  that  of 
the  records  themselves. 

You  can  make  your  own  records  on  the  Grapho- 
phone.  Other  talking  machines  lack  this,  the 
greatest  charm.      SmaM    recordg,    so    cent8 

each  ;    $5  per  dozen. 
Grand  records,  $1  each. 

The  Graphophone  is  the 

best  talking  Machine. 

The  real  voice.  All  the 
volume.  All  the  tone 
quality.  The  same  bril- 
liant effect  as  the  original 
itself. 
Qraphophones  of  other 
styles,  from  $1.50  up. 

Write  for  catalogue  S.    Send  cash  with  order  to  nearest  office. 

COLUMBIA     PHONOGRAPH     COMPANY 

WORLD'S  HEADQUARTERS  FOR    TALKING  MACHINES  AND   SUPPLIES. 


New  York  :  Wholesale  and  Retail,  93  Chambers  St. 

Uptown,  Retail  only,  5/3  Fifth  Ave. 
Baltimore :  110  E.  Baltimore  St. 
Philadelphia  :  1032  Chestnut  St. 
Minneapolis  ;  30t>  Nicollet  Ave. 
Washington  :  919  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


Paris  :  3t  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 


London  : 


Boston  :  164  Tremont  St. 
Pittsburg .  015  Penn  Ave. 
Chicago  :  88  Wabash  Ave. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


New  York,  and  i.i  1809  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  its 
leaders,  who  were  also  public  officers,  were  robbing  the  city  of 
large  sums.  Its  founder,  William  Mooney,  keeper  of  the  alms- 
house, was  discovered  to  be  a  peculator  to  the  sum  of  at  least 


TAMMANY    HALL  AND    RICHARD   CROKER. 

AT  a  time  when  Tammany  Hall's  supremacy  is  threatened 
by  one  of  the  strongest  coalitions  that  it  has  ever  faced,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  salient  features  in  the  history 
of  this  powerful  organization,  which  to-day  dispenses  revenues 
greater  than  those  of  many  a  kingdom.  Tammany  Hall  has  re- 
cently found  a  historian  in  Gustavus  Myers,  of  New  York,  who 
has  gone  for  his  facts  to  the  files  of  the  newspapers,  and  to  court 
and  legislative  records.  The  publishers  to  whom  Mr.  Myers 
submitted  his"  History  of  Tammany  Hall,"  so  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  considered  its  publication  "inadvisable,"  one  house 
declaring  that  it  would  "hardly  feel  warranted  in  locking  horns 
with  Tammany  Hall,"  and  the  book  had  finally  to  be  printed  by 
private  subscription. 

The  Society  of  St.  Tammany,  or  Colombian  Order,  was 
founded,  as  we  are  reminded  by  our  historian,  on  May  12,  1789, 
a  fortnight  after  the  inauguration  of  Washington.  William 
Mooney,  a  New  York  upholsterer,  was  its  founder,  tho  Aaron 
Burr  was  its  first  real  leader.  Tammany,  or  Tamanend,  was  an 
Indian  chief,  around  whose  personality  many  fanciful  legends 
have  been  woven.  His  name  is  said  to  have  been  on  Penn's  first 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  among 
the  colonists  that  it  was  adopted  by  many  patriotic  lodges.  In  its 
inception,  the  Tammany  Society  was  organized,  firstly,  as  an 
anti-Federalist  body,  each  member  being  required  to  take  oath 
that  he  would  "sustain  the  state  institutions  and  resist  a  consol- 
idation of  power  in  the  general  government  "  ;  secondly,  as  a  pro- 
test against  aristocratic  and  British  influences.  In  1S05  it  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  society  "for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  the  indigent  and  distressed  members  of  said  association, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  others  who  may  be  proper  objects 
of  their  charity."  "The  wording  of  the  charter, "  remarks  Mr. 
Myers,  "deluded  only  the  simple.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
society  was  the  center  around  which  the  Republican  (anti- 
Federalist)  politics  of  the  city  revolved."  As  early  as  1800  Tam- 
many Hall  had  gained  control  of  the  municipal  government  of 


Photograph  copyrighted  by  S.  S.  McClure  Company. 

RICHARD  CKOKKR. 
Courtesy  of  McClure' s  Magazine. 

$5,000,  and,  in  addition,  he  had  expended  various  sums  under 
the  head  of  "trifles  for  Mrs.  Mooney" — a  term  which  survived  for 
many  years  in  local  politics. 

The  first  of  the  great  political  "bosses  "  of  Tammany  Hail  was 
Fernando  Wood,  the  forerunner  of  William  M.  Tweed,  John 
Kelly,  and  Richard  Croker.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Tammany  raised  a  regiment 
which  entered  active  service  in  June,  1861,  and  his  regime  was 
full  of  the  grossest  scandals.     Mr.  Myers  says  of  him  : 

"Wood  was  a  remarkable  man.  As  a  tactician  and  organizer 
he  was  the  superior  both  of  his  distant  predecessor.  Burr,  and  of 
his  successors,  Tweed  and  Sweeny.  Political  manipulation  be- 
fore his  day  was,  at  the  best,  clumsy  and  crude.  Under  his 
facile  genius  and  painstaking  care,  it  developed  to  the  rank  of 
an  exact  science.  He  devoted  himself  for  years  to  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  factors  needed  in  carrying  elections.  He  cur- 
ried favor  with  the  petty  criminals  of  the  Five  Points,  the  bois- 
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tennis  roughs  of  the  river  edge,  and  the  swarms  of  immigrants, 
as  well  as  with  the  peaceable  and  industrious  mechanics  and 
laborers  ;  and  he  won  a  following  even  among  the  business  men. 
All  these  he  marshaled  systematically  in  the  Tammany  organi- 
zation. Politics  was  his  science,  and  the  'fixing'  of  primaries 
his  specialty  ;  in  this  he  was  perhaps  without  a  peer." 

Fernando  Wood  illustrated  the  feasibility  of  the  "boss"  sys- 
tem ;  William  M.  Tweed  next  appeared  to  develop  it  to  its  high- 
est pitch.  The  story  of  the  notorious  Tweed  "ring"  and  of 
Tweed's  rise  to  unprecedented  political  power  is  graphically 
told.  For  many  years  Tweed  was  the  absolute  dictator  of  New 
York,  and  his  word  was  law.  He  nominated  judges,  sold  offices 
to  the  highest  bidders,  awarded 
contracts  at  extortionate  rates,  and 
negotiated  franchises.  From  being 
a  comparatively  poor  man  in  1864, 
by  1869  Tweed  had  become  many 
times  a  millionaire.  He  was  gen- 
erous and  philanthropic  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  gains.  Says  Mr. 
M yers : 

"Partly  to  quiet  his  conscience,  it 
was  suspected,  and  in  part  to  make 
himself  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
generously  impulsive  man,  Tweed 
gave,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71, 
$1,000  to  each  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
various  wards  to  buy  coal  for  the 
poor.  To  the  needy  of  his  native 
ward  he  gave  $50,000.  By  these 
acts  he  succeeded  in  deluding  the 
needier  part  of  the  population  to 
the  enormity  of  his  crimes." 

After  Tweed's  ignominious  im- 
prisonment and  death,  Tammany 
was  thoroughly  discredited.  But 
the  strong  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion by  which  it  has  always  been 
characterized,  added  to  the  sagacity 
of  its  leaders,  carried  it  through  this 
crisis.  When  John  Kelly,  Tweed's 
successor,  stepped  to  the  front,  his 
efforts  were  largely  directed  toward 
giving  the  organization  an  air  of 
respectability.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  elect  to  prominent  places  in  its 
membership  men  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  reform,  or  anti- 
Tammany,  movement,  such  as 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  August  Bel- 
mont. He  sustained  a  temporary  reverse  in  1880  when  William 
R.  Grace  and  a  reform  administration  were  elected  to  office,  but 
Tammany  soon  won  back  this  lost  ground.  Of  John  Kelly  Mr. 
Myers  says : 

"For  more  than  ten  years  fifty  thousand  voters  obeyed  his 
commands,  and  it  was  he  and  not  the  people  to  whom  a  host  of 
office-holders,  contractors,  and  all  who  profited  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  politics,  looked  as  the  source  of  their  appointment, 
employment,  or  emolument.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Kelly 
complained  of  his  onerous  duty  of  providing  government  for 
New  York  City.  The  secret  of  his  control  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Tweed  and  of  the  previous  cliques.  .  .  .  Profiting  by  Tweed's 
fate,  he  knew  the  value  of  moderation  ;  and  he  earned  the  praise, 
not  only  of  his  interested  followers,  but  also  of  a  tolerant  and 
easy-going  class  in  the  community,  through  the  fact  that  under 
his  rule  the  stealing,  compared  to  that  of  the  Tweed  rigime,  was 
kept  at  a  comparatively  respectable  minimum.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  his  credit  that  the  fortune  he  left — reputed  to  be  $500,000 
— was  very  reasonable  for  one  who  had  so  long  held  real  control 
of  a  great  city." 


THE  TAMMANY   MONUMENT  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Upon  the  death  of  Kelly,  the  twenty-four  leaders  of  the  assem- 
bly districts,  comprising  the  executive  committee  of  Tammany 
Hall,  announced  that  there  would  be  no  further  "boss."  The 
announcement  appears  to  have  been  rather  premature,  for  with- 
in two  years  Richard  Croker  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Among  the  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  Mr.  Croker' s  life 
and  character  none  is  more  striking  than  that  of  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  whose  biography  of  the  Tammany  leader  was  published 
recently.  Mr.  Lewis's  book  is  the  more  interesting  because  of 
the  unconventionality  of  its  viewpoint.  It  is  in  large  measure  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  Croker,  whom  Mr.  Lewis  declares  to  be,  with 

all  his  faults,  "  a  worthiest  influence 
of  his  town  and  time."  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  delving  into  the  past,  brings  to 
light  many  interesting  facts,  and 
refutes  several  of  the  canards  that 
have  been  given  circulation  regard- 
ing Mr.  Croker' s  life.  "It  has  been 
the  frequent  effort,"  he  says,  "of 
those  who,  by  virtue — or  vice — of 
an  opposition  in  politics,  were  from 
time  to  time  critics  of  Richard  Cro- 
ker, to  intimate  rather  than  set  forth 
that  he  found  his  babyhood,  and  as 
well  his  boyhood,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  evil.  They  would  have  one  be- 
lieve that  he  had  his  upbringing  in 
the  'slums.'  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"Richard's  home  was  a  scene  of 
quiet  and  peace,  the  hall  of  order 
and  religion,  as  must  be  homes 
where  such  spirits  as  his  mother 
prevail  as  chief  influences.  And 
the  neighborhood  to  surround  it 
had  similar  decorous  atmosphere." 
"There  have  been,"  he  continues, 
"and  doubtless  there  will  be,  those 
to  straggle  through  the  future  as 
through  the  past  in  a  ragged,  false 
Indian  file  of  misstatement,  one 
walking  in  the  footprints  of  another 
just  ahead,  to  tell  with  other  fictions 
that  Richard  Croker  fought  prize- 
fights ;  that  he  was  a  fist  champion 
of  the  ring.  There  is  in  such  rela- 
tions no  thought  of  truth."  In  a 
period  when  thugs  and  toughs 
•abounded  in  New  York,  and  when 
it  was  considered  a  part  of  the  necessary  education  of  every 
young  man  to  learn  to  box,  Richard  Croker,  who  was  ever  an 
athlete,  perfected  himself  in  the  "manly  art"  and  took  part  in 
several  private  contests.  "There  was  no  youth  more  moral  in 
the  city,"  declares  his  biographer  ;  "he  drank  no  liquors,  he  vis- 
ited no  saloons,  he  did  not  set  foot  in  a  brothel,  and  his  language 
was  without  taint  of  profanity  or  violence.  These  were  charac- 
teristics of  his  young  manhood  ;  they  have  found  emphasis  with 
every  day  he  has  lived.  Richard  Croker  has  been,  and  is,  in  the 
matter  of  personal  morals,  a  lesson." 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  some  space  to  the  famous  election  melee  of 
1874,  in  which  Mr.  Croker,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age  and  cor- 
oner of  the  city,  played  so  prominent  a  part,  and  in  connection 
with  which  he  was  indicted  for  murder.  Mr.  Lewis's  version  of 
the  story  is  as  follows  (we  condense)  : 

It  was  on  election  day,  1874;  Hewitt  was  the  Tammany-Kelly 
candidate  for  Congress.  Against  Hewitt  ran  one  O'Brien,  "the 
idol  of  the  mob, "  and  more  remembered  for  violence  and  lack  of 
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conscience  than  for  virtues  useful  to  the  state.  The  O'Brien  fol- 
owing  were  famous  as  "repeaters"  and  " plug-uglies, "  and  on 

election  day  they  went  from  poll  to  poll  terrorizing  the  Hewitt 
workers  and  preventing  the  vote  from  being  registered.  Mr. 
Croker  proceeded  to  the  scenes  of  violence,  and  at  a  polling-place 
"where  wrong  was  rampant  and  right  was  cowed,"  came  upon 
the  dread  O'Brien  himself.  There  was  a  spirited  altercation, 
and  during  the  melee  pistols  were  produced  and  a  dozen  shots 
fired.  None  was  fired,  however,  by  Richard  Croker,  "who  never 
owned  nor  carried  weapons. "  One  McKenna  was  killed  in  the 
struggle.  In  a  trice  it  occurred  to  the  O'Brien  faction  that  here 
was  an  opening  to  be  both  revenged  and  rid  of  their  arch  enemy, 
Richard  Croker,  at  one  swoop.  Mr.  Croker  was  consequently 
indicted  for  murder,  but  the  jury  disagreed  and  he  was  released. 

"Croker  dominates  almost  four  millions  of  folk,"  declared  Mr. 
Lewis  ;  "his  power  is  hard  to  overstate  ;  to  say  it  is  czar-like  is 
to  shear  it  of  frontier  and  tell  but  a  part  of  the  story.  And  he 
has  continued  himself  thus  in  the  conning-tower  of  control  for 
nearly  sixteen  years ;  and  that,  in  the  face  of  constant  and 
mighty  strivings,  within,  as  well  as  without,  to  evict  him.  How 
does  he  do  this?  "  The  writer  answers  his  own  question  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Richard  Croker  knows  his  men,  and  finds  and  matches  his 
men  ;  corresponds  with  his  environment,  and  fits  it  to  him  like  a 
coat;  accommodates  himself  to  his  times,  as  Machiavelli  says 
one  must ;  dovetails  with  events  as  they  transpire.  In  seeming 
ever  frank,  he  is  as  close-locked  as  the  grave  ;  apparently  a  reed 
for  graceful  pliancy,  he  is  bendless  as  the  oak  ;  never  hearing,  he 
is  all  ears  ;  never  seeing,  he  owns  the  eyes  of  Argus  ;  never 
knowing,  he  has  the  story  of  every  man  and  fact  at  finger's  end ; 
innocent,  he  is  a  fox  for  policy  ;  timid,  lie  is  as  formidable  as  a 
bear;  slow,  he  is  as  swift  to  smite  as  a  bolt  from  above;  hesi- 
tating, he  is  as  prompt  as  a  flashlight ;  careless,  he  is  as  accu- 
rate as  a  rapier  ;  and  of  things,  for  things,  by  things  political  he 
is  never  when  nor  where  nor  what  one  anticipates.  Also,  with  a 
genius  to  be  military — doubtless  derived  from  Cromwellian 
fathers — no  matter  how  a  war  may  roll,  Croker  is  ever  moving 
and  pushing  toward  the  high  ground.  His  secret  of  mastership, 
when  one  has  added  the  rest,  would  seem  to  lie  in  that  thought 
of  Machiavelli  of  a  profound  talent  of  'accommodation  and  cor- 
respondence with  his  times. '  " 


Shepard  is  Tammany's  choice  for  mayor.  Croker,  however,  would  con- 
tinued to  be  boss  shepherd.  And  he  has  the  finest  collection  of  crooks  of 
any  man  in  the  shepherd  business. —  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

CONSISTENCY  is  said  to  be  the  virtue  of  small  minds.  If  the  reciprocal 
proposition  that  inconsistency  is  the  mark  of  great  minds  be  true,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Shepard  must  be  a  whole  Hall  of  Fame  personified.—  The  New 
York  Tribune. 


TAMMANY   AND   THE   SLUM. 

'TAM.MAXY'S  influence  on  the  slum  is  of  two  kinds,  and  the 
*■  story  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  is  yet  to  be  ade- 
quately written.  The  unwritten  part  is  the  story  of  the  "district 
leader's"  helping  hand  that  rescues  the  poor  from  eviction,  star- 
vation, or  jail,  and  explains  why  the  New  York  slum  votes  sol- 
idly for  Tammany,  in  spite  of  every  appeal  to  high  moral  ideals, 
civic  virtue,  and  other  things  that  do  not  help  to  buy  coal  or  pay 
the  rent.  The  other  influence  is  of  a  sort  that  the  slum  resident 
does  not  perceive,  but  which  is  none  the  less  potent.  The  article 
on  "The  Cost  of  Tammany  JIa.ll  in  Flesh  and  Blood  "  in  these 
columns  on  October  20  of  last  year  told  something  of  the  increase 
of  thievery,  murder,  and  immorality  and  the  increased  death-rate 
in  the  slums  since  the  return  of  Tammany  to  power ;  and  now 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  an  article  in  The  C/iurckmati,  relates  how 
Tammany  tries  to  thwart  every  effort  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor.     He  writes  : 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  smallpox  scourge  after  twenty  years  of 
security,  and  said  that  it  means  the  treading  down  of  the  health 
department  that  stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  poor  and  their 
destruction.  Politics  broke  it  down.  Politics  peopled  Bellevue 
Hospital— 'the  poor  man's  hospital  ' — with  nurses  that  beat  in- 
sane patients  to  death.  Politics  revived  the  gangs  which  reform 
had  scattered.  We  never  heard  of  them  in  its  three  years.  The 
newspapers  have  daily  accounts  now  of  how  they  rob  and  mur- 
der in  the  old  familiar  style.  The  dock-rats  have  come  back. 
The  VVhyos  are  succeeded  by  the  Wawas  ;  even  Mulberry  Street 
fights  with  the  police,  as  of  old.  How  is  politics  responsible? 
This  way,  that  it  backs  up  the  saloon-keeper  and  the  toughs  who 
have  votes  against  the  policeman  who  would  do  his  duty.  He 
knows  the  power  of  pull,  and  gives  up  the  struggle  against  it. 
There  is  never  a  more  pregnant  sign  than  the  return  of  the 
gangs.  It  means  that  all  the  influences  have  been  let  loose  that 
betray  the  poor  man  and  boy  to  their  ruin.  It  is  the  invariable 
outcome  of  a  '  wide-open  town. ' 

"The  opening  of  playgrounds  and  small  parks  helped  put  an 
end  to  the  gangs,  because  it  cut  off  the  recruits.  The  boys  got 
something  to  do;  they  got  a  chance  to  work  off  their  surplus 
steam  while  it  was  harmless.  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission that  suggested  sites  to  the  city  before  the  old  conspiracy 
came  back  into  power.  We  just  had  time  to  grab  two  and  force 
them  by  emergency  legislation  to  a  point  whence  there  was  no 
receding,  before  we  went  out  of  office  and  were  told  contemptu- 
ously at  the  City  Hall  that  we  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  a 
committee  of  the  bootblacks  that  were  clamoring  to  black  the 
Tammany  mayor's  boots.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  so 
characterized  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  himself,  was,  by  the  way,  our 
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justly  honored  fellow  citizen,  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Well, 
foui  years  have  passed.  The  two  parks  we  seized  are  there. 
The  old  barracks  could  not  be  put  back  in  them.  One  of  them 
is  a  dreary  stretch  of  waste  lots,  upon  which  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation League  maintains,  year  after  year,  a  gymnasium  at  pri- 
vate expense.  No  amount  of  effort  has  availed  to  persuade  the 
municipality  to  do  anything  with  it.  It  has  other  use  for  the 
money  which  the  people  pay  in  taxes.  Twice  the  Parks  Depart- 
ment has  tried  to  evade  the  law  requiring  the  land  to  be  laid  out 
as  a  playground,  and  twice  it  has  been  balked  by  the  angry  East 
Side,  which  will  not  have  its  children  cheated  again.  The  other 
park  has  been  laid  out,  and  so  badly  that  the  '  playground  '  was 
a  mockery  until  this  summer,  when  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
League  was  permitted  to  take  over  that  also  and  to  give  the 
children  something  to  do 

"At  one  end  of  this  park,  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park — rendered 
locally 'the  hamfish  ' — a  gymnasium  was  built.  It  was  to  in- 
clude baths  for  the  people.  It  stands  there  to-day,  a  ponderous 
building  of  stone.  I  do  not  know  what  it  cost,  but  I  will  war- 
rant it  was  enough.  A  policeman  sits  in  the  door,  drawing 
$1,400  a  year;  down  in  the  cellar  there  is  a  public  comfort  (?) 
station  ;  and  that  is  all  the  East  Side  has  got  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. The  gymnasium  is  there,  two  of  them— one  for  men 
and  one  for  women — but  they  have  never  been  opened.  The 
baths  are  there,  but  they  have  never  had  the  water  turned  on, 
tho  outside  the  world  may  be  parched  and  panting.  The  theory 
of  politics  is  that  these  things  are  'frills  '  and  ridiculous,  a  waste 
of  good  money.  It  is  true  that  the  baths  in  the  park  are  that, 
they  are  so  badly  and  wastefully  built;  but  scarce  three  blocks 
away,  at  Rivington  Street  public  bath,  there  sat,  on  the  day  I 
inspected  them  both,  one  hundred  men  and  sixty  women  within 
the  building  waiting  their  turn,  and  outside  the  swarm  so  packed 
the  stairs  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  at  all.  There  must  have 
been  at  least  three  hundred  in  waiting  at  that  house,  and  I  was 
told  it  was  so  at  all  hours.  Frills?  Perhaps  they  may  be  to  the 
politician.  With  cleanliness,  godliness  must  ever  begin  in  the 
slum,  and  he  is  not  looking  for  that.  To  the  people  they  were 
an  unspeakable  boon ;  that  was  to  be  read  in  every  face  I  saw. 

"Those  Rivington  Street  baths,  by  the  way,  suggest  the  an- 
swer to  the  query  sometimes  raised  by  sleepy  citizens,  '  Where 
does  the  money  go? '  When  they  were  to  be  opened,  the  com- 
missioner asked  for  $52,000  a  year  to  pay  for  the  running.  The 
Association  for  Improving  the  'Condition  of  the  Poor  runs  the 
People's  Baths  in  Center  Market  Place  and  has  had  experience. 
It  made  a  formal  offer  to  the  city  to  operate  the  municipal  bath- 
house for  $17,500  and  furnish  soap  and  towels  beside.  The  city 
gives  no  soap.  The  offer  was  refused.  I  think  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  the  end  was  $35,000,  just  twice  what  private  enter- 
prise would  have  done  it  for.  Right  alongside  of  that  bath-house 
the  first  municipal  playground  for  the  East  Side  children  was 
located  by  the  reform  government  in  1897  ;  but  there  is  no  play- 
ground there.  I  said  so  to  the  policeman  on  the  post.  He  re- 
sponded in  the  East  Side  dialect :  '  Well,  what  do  you  expect — a 
farm  ?  '  " 

In  the  fight  against  the  slum  the  weapon  that  cuts  "deep  and 
sure,"  says  Mr.  Riis,  is  the  school.  How  has  Tammany  treated 
the  schools?  Last  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  28,000  seats, 
"  with  worse  coming,  "  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment was  asked  for  $14,000,000  for  new  buildings.  They  granted 
$3,500,000.  Superintendent  Maxwell  says:  "It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  inefficiency  of  school  accommoda- 
tions in  New  York  City,  tending  as  it  does  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance and  to  retard  the  growth  of  intelligence,  is  a  most  serious 
menace  to  our  municipal  welfare." 

"Have  I  said  enough,"  asks  Mr.  Riis,  "to  show  what  it  is  that 
obstructs  and  pulls  us  back?  .  .  .  Have  I  said  enough  to  make 
plain  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  slum?  And  do  you  think, 
now  you  have  heard  it,  that  the  battle  is  lost?  If  you  do,  then 
think  again,  and  quickly.  The  battle  with  the  slum  is  the  battle 
with  sin  and  suffering  in  the  world,  and  if  it  is  ever  lost  we  are 
lost,  for  it  can  be  only  because  we  have  given  up." 


The  New  York  Sun  calls  the  New  York  Journal  an  anarchist  and  a  ruf- 
fian, and  the  New  York  Journal  calls  the  N'ew  York  Sun  a  blackguard  and  a 
mercenary  hireling.  It  isn't  polite  in  either  of  them,  but  it  is  better  than 
telling  lies  about  each  other.—  '1  lie  Boston  Pilot. 


SOUTHERN     VIEWS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
POLICY  TOWARD  THE  SOUTH. 

•pRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
*-  recent  Southern  visitor  at  the  White  House  :•" Only  the 
best  men  shall  be  appointed  to  office  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
if  in  seeking  for  the  best  men  I  fail  to  find  them  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  selections  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  I  intend  to  make  such  appointments  as  will  induce 
every  Southern  man  to  respect  the  Republican  party."  In  the 
light  of  this  utterance,  the  President's  appointment  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas  G.  Jones,  a  Gold  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  to  a 
federal  judgeship  in  that  State  is  regarded  as  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary significance.  By  most  of  the  Southern  papers  it  is  hailed  as 
a  notable  act  of  statesmanship.  Says  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Adiiertiser  (Dem.)  : 

"The  selection  of  so  prominent  a  Democrat  by  a  Republican 
President  reveals  at  one  bold  stroke  Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  ca- 
pacity for  the  high  office  he  holds.  He  demonstrates  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  that  he  is  not  merely  the  President  of  one  party  or 
of  one  section,  but  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sections.  He  declares 
his  purpose  to  use  his  appointing  power,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
one  party,  or  of  one  faction  of  that  party,  or  for  his  individual 
political  advantage,  but  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  vested 
in  him  b)'  the  Constitution — the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  es- 
pecially of  those  directly  affected  by  an  appointment 

"The  President's  selection  of  Governor  Jones  was  most  happy. 
He  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  in  the  State,  and  has  made  a  national  reputation 
by  his  breadth  and  force.  He  has  always  been  governed  by  his 
brain  and  conscience,  and  while  some  Democrats  here  in  Ala- 
bama have  at  times  differed  with  him,  he  has  always  commanded 
their  respect.  He  has  been  conservative,  fair,  and  considerate 
of  all  factions  and  views.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  view  of  him 
that  he  will  do  right  as  he  sees  it,  no  matter  what  the  political  or 
personal  consequence.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  very  able  lawyer 
and  of  a  judicial  type." 

The  hope  is  very  generally  expressed  in  the  Southern  press 
that  President  Roosevelt's  appointment  may  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Southern  politics.  "The  direction  and 
manipulation  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  been  one  of  the  scarlet  infa- 
mies of  American  politics,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat (Dem.).  "Men  without  influence  in  business  or  social  cir- 
cles have  become  the  leaders  of  'the  Southern  Republicans,'  and 
by  reason  of  their  valuable  'services'  in  the  nominating  conven- 
tions, received  the  most  dignified  and  most  responsible  offices  in 
each  State."  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  has  a  splendid  opportunity, 
declares  the  same  paper,  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  highly  commends  the  Presi- 
dent's "broad  patriotism  and  freedom  from  sectional  bias'*;  and 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  says: 

"  The  Constitution  has  yet  to  notice  a  genuine  Democratic 
newspaper  criticizing  the  course  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  was 
elected  to  office  as  a  Republican,  but  on  assuming  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  he  has  assumed  the  role  of  an  American  seeking  the 
good  of  his  country.  He  has  not  invited  Democratic  renegades 
into  consultation,  but  has  made  the  call  for  assistance  and  advice 
upon  Democrats  in  good  standing.  There  is  no  sailing  under 
false  colors  on  either  side.  Such  an  appeal  from  the  President  is 
addressed  to  the  patriotism  of  every  American." 

The  possibility  that  the  President's  action  may  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  definite  effort  to  form  a  white  Republican  party  in 
the  South  is  discussed  in  many  papers.  "It  would  be  most  for- 
tunate for  the  country,"  says  the  Louisville  Evening  Post 
(Dem.),  "if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  able  to  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican oligarchy  in  the  South."  The  Nashville  American  (Dem.) , 
however,  thinks  that  "there  will  never  be  a  strong  white  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  South  so  long  as  there  is  an  unrestricted  an  J 
undivided  negro  vote."     The  Richmond  Times  (Dem.)  says: 

"We  are  inclined  to  believe    that    the  President   feels  very 
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kindly  toward  the  Southern  people,  for  he  has  Southern  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  if  he  will  treat  us  with  the  consideration  that  we 
are  entitled  to,  because  it  is  right  and  not  with  a  view  to  getting 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  political  sense,  he  will  make  many  friends 
for  himself  in  this  section  and  will  secure  our  respect  and  our 
good  will,  which  are  the  best  gifts  that  the  people  of  any  section 
can  bestow  upon  the  Chief  Executive.  But  if  the  President  has 
an  idea  that  he  can  win  the  South  to  Republicanism  by  bestow- 
ing patronage  upon  a  Democrat  here  and  there,  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  temper  and  character  of  this  people." 

Booker  T.  Washington's  recent  conference  with  the  President 
in  Washington  arouses  discussion  in  the  negro  papers  as  to  the 
probable  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  toward  the  colored  race.  "We 
are  assured  that  President  Roosevelt  intends  to  do  the  fair  and 
proper  thing  by  the  Afro-American  people,  during  his  adminis- 
tration," says  the  New  York  Age.     It  continues: 

"We  have  never  taken  kindly  to  a  white  Republican  party  in 
the  South,  and  we  do  not  take  kindly  to  it  now  ;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  masses  of  the  race  will  get  more  justice  under  the  law 
with  any  sort  of  Republican  party  in  power  than  under  the 
Democratic  party.  At  any  rate  the  whole  matter  has  gone  be- 
yond our  power  to  control  it ;  and,  having  become  a  part  of  na- 
tional Republican  party  policy,  it  will  have  to  be  accepted  'for 
better  or  for  worse. '  " 


THE  CASE  OF   MISS  STONE. 

THE  interest  that  naturally  attaches  to  a  woman  seized 
by  brigands,  carried  off  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Turkey,  and  held  for  ransom,  and  the  possibilities  of  like  fate 
for  the  many  other  men  and  women  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  that  wild  country,  in  case  the  ransom  is  paid,  make  the  case 
of  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  a  remarkable  one.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  says  of  her  : 

"Miss  Stone  is  a  charming  and  cultivated  woman  from  Chel- 
sea, Mass.  Before  she  went  as  a  missionary  to  Bulgaria  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  she  was  on  the  staff  of  The  Congregationalist, 
of  Boston,  the  leading  weekly  paper  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination. She  had  charge  of  the  Bible  women  in  her  field — 
women  who  go  about  among  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage. She  had  traveled  over  most  of  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia 
and  was  widely  known  and  beloved.  During  the  summer  she 
held  her  usual  training-school  in  Bansko,  a  mountain  village  of 
Macedonia,  and_  on  September  3  started  with  a  party  of  twelve 
for  Diumia.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  surrounded  in  a 
mountain  defile  by  thirty  or  forty  armed  men,  dressed  in  Turk- 
ish costume,  with  faces  masked  or  blackened.  The  rest  of  the 
party  was  robbed  and  Miss  Stone  and  a  Mrs.  Tsilka  were  taken 
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MISS   EI.LEN    M.   STONE. 


The  TURK  :  "  If  there's  any  Rough  Rider  business  i:i  this,  I'm  sroin'." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


to  the  mountains,  whence  a  letter  was  sent  to  missionaries  in, 
Bulgaria  demanding  a  ransom." 

"This  is  the  first  instance,  we  believe,"  says  the  New  York 
Eve?iing  Post,  "of  the  capture  of  a  missionary,  either  male  or  fe- 
male, for  the  pur- 
pose of  ransom  in 
European  Turkey, 
a  1 1  h  o  American 
missionaries  hab- 
itually travel  there 
alone,  unarmed, 
and  with  perfect 
freedom."  The 
brigands,  who  de- 
mand a  ransom  of 
$110,000,  are  re- 
ported to  be  agents 
of  the  "Macedo- 
nian committee," 
a  revolutionary  or- 
ganization whose 
object  is  the  re- 
lease of  Macedo- 
nian provinces 
from  the  Turk. 
They  are  credited 
with  the  shrewd 
scheme  of  demanding  $110,000  from  the  American  friends  of 
Miss  Stone  in  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  demand  its  repayment  by  the  Sultan,  the  Sultan 
thus  being  made  to  contribute  a  round  sum,  indirectly,  to  the 
treasury  of  his  enemies.  If  the  capture  of  Miss  Stone  is  of  a 
political  character,  remarks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  "it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  she  will  not  be  killed."  Some  who  have  studied 
the  Eastern  question  pretty  thoroughly,  however,  declare  that 
the  Macedonian  committee  is  composed  of  men  of  too  high  char- 
acter and  aims  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  express  the 
opinion  that  the  capture  is  the  work  of  uncommonly  shrewd  and 
well-informed  brigands. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
is  sparing  no  effort  to  raise  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  bending  every  energy  to  secure  Miss  Stone's  release. 
President  Capen  said  at  a  session  of  the  Board  in  Hartford  last 
week  :  "  It  is  a  comfort  in  our  tears  to  know  that  our  Government 
is  doing  everything  that  possibly  can  be  done  for  her  rescue. 
Last  .Saturday  Secretary  Smith  and  myself  met  President  Roose- 
velt and  Assistant  Secretary  Adee  in  conference  over  the  matter. 
The  President  has  made  this  case  his  own  ;  if  Miss  Stone  were 
a  member  of  his  own  family  he  could  hardly  put  more  heart  or 
more  energy  into  it.  Every  power  of  diplomacy  is  being  used 
for  her  rescue."  Some  papers  express  the  fear  that,  if  the  ran- 
som is  paid,  it  will  "encourage  brigands  everywhere  in  Turkev." 
as  the  New  York  Independent  declares,  "to  capture  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries."     But  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  replies  : 

"This  consideration  must  not  enter  into  the  matter.  Conn; 
humanity  demands  that  Miss  Stone  be  saved  from  the  terrible 
fate  with  which  she  is  threatened.  But  if  this  country  takes  the 
proper  steps,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
present  outrage,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  Notwithstanding 
that  Bulgaria  has  apparently  been  earnestly  exerting  herself  to 
locate  and  rescue  Miss  Stone,  that  country  is  and  must  be  held 
accountable  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens  within  her  borders,  and 
for  any  molestation  which  her  subjects  may  offer  them.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  exact  from  Bulgaria  the  $110,- 
000  paid  tor  the  ransom  of  Miss  Stone,  and  a  substantial  sum, 
in  addition,  as  partial  compensation  for  the  outrage  that  has 
been  put  upon  her.  If  this  is  done.  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  also, 
will  be   likely  to  exert   themselves   more   in  the  future  to  protect 
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American  citizens  within  their  dominions.  It  seems  certain  from 
the  interest  the  Government  is  evincing  in  the  case  that  action 
of  this  character  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  are  re- 
leased." 

The  Hartford  Courant  says,  optimistically: 

"Our  own  impression  is  that  the  brigands  are  bluffing.  Miss 
Stone  alive  is  worth  money  to  them,  if  they  can  get  it,  while  so 
long  as  she  is  unharmed  they  themselves  are  in  no  particular 
danger.  But  with  Miss  Stone  dead  both  branches  of  the  situa- 
tion are  changed.  The  brigands  could  then  have  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining money,  while  they  would  unquestionably  be  hanged  or 
have  their  heads  chopped  off  if  they  were  caught.  They  know 
very  well  that  they  would  be  caught,  sooner  or  later.  Brigands 
the  world  over,  for  all  their  fierce  ways,  are  rather  companion- 
able fellows,  and  they  have  some  attachment  for  their  home 
places.  Their  capture,  when  they  commit  a  capital  crime,  is 
therefore  mainly  a  question  of  time.  These  particular  brigands 
it  appears,  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  this  is  a  one- 
hundred-and-ten-thousand-dollar  country,  in  the  matter  of  ran- 
soming a  woman,  assuming  that  we  believed  her  life  to  be  in 
danger ;  and  if  they  know  as  much  as  that  about  us,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  have  no  doubts  that  we  would  see  that  they 
were  duly  and  promptly  punished,  in  case  they  killed  her. 

"There  are  many  dragons  in  the  East;  but  most  of  them  are 
made  of  paper,  and  the  fierceness  of  all  of  them  is  nothing  but 
paint.  We  can  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  captors  of  Miss 
Stone  belong  to  this  general  variety.  Their  speech  is  frightful; 
but  they  will  almost  certainly  take  good  care  of  Miss  Stone,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  working  principle  of  the  East,  that 
if  you  can  not  get  ten  dollars  take  ten  cents.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  it  was  ever  admitted  that  her  case  could  be  settled  in 
this  country.  It  should  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
on  the  spot ;  and  her  release  would  then  probably  have  followed 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars." 


The  Manila  Hemp  Scandal.— A  new  example  of  offi- 
cial corruption  in  our  colonial  administration  is  revealed  by  the 
senatorial  investigation  of  the  charges  against  Colonel  Heistand, 
of  the  American  army  in  Manila.  This  inquiry,  remarks  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  "promises  to  throw  light  on  a 
greater  peril  to  the  success  and  stability  of  American  rule  in  the 
Philippines  than  native  insurrection  or  savage  massacre."  It  is 
alleged  that  Colonel  Heistand  used  his  official  influence  in  aid  of 
a  hemp  company  in  which  he  and  other  army  officers  are  inter- 
ested.    Says  The  Tribune: 

"The  attempt  to  establish  a  trade  and  industry  monopoly  in 
Manila  hemp  seems  to  have  been  started  by  large  American 
dealers,  who  enlisted  subordinate  officers  of  the  War  Department 
by  proposing  to  take  them  into  the  company.  One  way  or  an- 
other, the  names  of  high  officials  in  the  army  and  the  War  De- 
partment were  used  without  their  authority,  so  that  a  scandal 
was  threatened  when  one  of  the  minor  officials  threatened  to'  ex- 
pose the  plan  in  order  to  gain  some  advantage  for  himself.  The 
higher  officials,  notably  Adjutant-General  Corbin  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Meiklejohn,  repudiated  connection  with  the  enterprise, 
but  they  committed  the  error  of  obtaining  an  appointment  for  the 
discontented  officer.  Major  Hawkes,  in  order  to  silence  him.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Manila,  under  this  appointment,  when  Secre- 
tary Root  discovered  what  had  happened  and  ordered  his  dis- 
missal by  telegraph. 

"Apparently  the  monopoly  scheme  had  been  abandoned  al- 
ready, and  Root's  action  cleared  the  War  Department  from  all 
connection  with  it.  Meiklejohn  is  no  longer  assistant  secretary 
and  Corbin  is  the  only  person  of  importance  involved  in  the  in- 
quiry. Even  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  evidence  seems  to  have 
cleared  the  skirts  of  the  army.  If  circumstances  create  unusual 
opportunities  for  corruption  in  military  administration,  our  army 
appears  to  possess  and  to  use  exceptionally  vigorous  means  for 
preventing  and  punishing  it." 

The  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.)  takes  a  more  serious  view  of 
the  matter,  declaring  its  belief  that  Corbin  and  Meiklejohn  were 
implicated,  and  that  Heistand  is  being  made  a  scapegoat  of  by 
his  superiors  in  the  Army  Department. 


A   NEW   ISTHMIAN   CANAL  TREATY. 

IT  is  reported  from  Washington  that  a  new  treaty  covering  the 
construction  of  the  long-delayed  Isthmian  canal  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  and  that 
early  in  November  it  will  be  formally  signed.  The  new  treaty, 
it  is  believed,  will  meet  all  the  serious  objections  made  against 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  its  three  main  provisions  are 
summed  up  as  follows: 

i.  The  United  States  shall  be  free  to  construct,  operate,  and 
control  an  isthmian  canal,  such  canal  to  be  open  in  time  of  peace 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations  upon  equal  terms. 

2.  In  the  event  of  war  or  disturbance  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  such  steps  on  the  isthmus  as  it  may  deem 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  national  interests. 

3.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  shall  be  superseded  by  the  new 
convention — abrogated  entirely. 

"Secretary  Hay  is  entitled  to  hearty  congratulations  upon  a 
remarkable  diplomatic  achievement,"  observes  the  Chicago  Eve- 
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This  revolutionary  movement  in  South  America  should  be  turned  to 
some  purpose.  — The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

niug  Post  (Ind.) ,  "and  the  British  Government  to  equally  sincere 
felicitation  upon  a  wise,  statesmanlike  recognition  of  England's 
true  interests."  Says  the.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind. 
Rep.)  : 

"The  British  Government  is  extremely  desirous  of  having  a 
canal  built.  The  great  waterway  will  prove  of  inestimable  ben- 
efit to  England's  shipping  and  commercial  interests,  and  she  will 
reap  the  advantage  without  the  expenditure  of  a  penny,  if  the 
United  States  constructs  the  canal.  The  new  convention  was, 
no  doubt,  submitted  to  Senators,  and  will  now  probably  receive 
their  approval ;  and  the  President,  following  the  policy  declared 
by  President  McKinley  in  favor  of  an  isthmian  canal,  has  ex- 
plicitly given  his  adherence  to  the  project.  The  new  treaty  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  in  December,  and,  with  all  obstacles 
removed,  will  probably  be  speedily  ratified.  In  spite  of  commis- 
sions, elaborate  surveys,  and  reports,  a  route  must  still  be  chosen. 
The  special  government  commission,  appointed  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  Congress,  has  inclined  strongly  toward  the  Nicaragua 
route  ;  but  during  the  past  year  the  directors  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, who  formerly  refused  to  treat  on  reasonable  terms  for  the 
sale  of  the  French  company's  plant  and  concession,  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  United  States." 

The  Altanta  News  (Dem.)  says  that  the  Congressmen  from 
the  South  should  act  as  one  man  in  pushing  the  canal  bill  through 
Congress,  adding  that  "the  work  ought  to  have  begun  ten  years 
ago."     The  Detroit  /ournal  (Rep.)  declares: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  this  treaty;  that 
a  canal  will  speedily  thereafter  be  begun  at  some  point,  and  that 
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the  spirit  of  concession  that  has  animated  Great  Britain  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  make  for  a 
•ontinuance  of  pleasant  relations  between  the  two  nations.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  too  much  to'  say  that,  altho  Great  Britain  has 
given  up  only  what  we  would  have  taken  anyway,  she  has  placed 
us  under  an  obligation  of  no  mean  proportions.  What  might 
have  become  a  serious  irritation  will  be,  under  this  treaty,  al- 
most a  guaranty  of  peace  with  her.  Great  Britain  has  given  an 
earnest  of  willingness  to  favor  the  United  States  as  she  would 
favor  no  other  Power  on  earth  to-day." 


HOW  THE   NAVY   APPEARS   IN   THE   LIGHT  OF 
THE   SCHLEY    INQUIRY. 

WHILE  the  vast  amount  of  testimony  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  Schley  inquiry  has  failed  to  change  a  single  news- 
paper, so  far  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  opinion  of  Admirals  Schley 
and  Sampson,  opinion  of  the  navy  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered a  serious  decline.  A  typical  comment  is  the  following  from 
the  Mobile  Register : 

"The  court  of  inquiry  at  Washington,  that  started  out  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Admiral  Schley,  is  developing  into  a 
grand  jury  which  is  finding  an  indictment  against  the  general 
conduct  of  the  navy.  The  document  may  never  be  presented  to 
any  other  court  but  the  public,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  formidable 
one.  Incorrect  charts,  unreliable  log  records,  failure  to  transmit 
orders,  alteration  of  official  telegrams  and  reports— these  are 
some  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  they  are  sustained  by 
the  admissions  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  navy.  Another 
count,  that  seems  about  to  be  proved,  is  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  certain  men  in  high  places  to  rob  a  gallant  naval  officer  of  his 
reputation.  The  public  is  taking  deep  interest  in  the  matter  and 
will  shortly  be  ready  with  its  verdict." 

And  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says  similarly  : 

"In  all  this  Schley-Sampson  business  there  is,  to  Americans 
who  have  brains  in  their  heads  and  a  little  iron  in  their  blood, 
nothing  so  depressing  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  evidently 
animates  many  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy.     In 
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reading  the  testimony  of  not  a  few  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  court  of  inquiry,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  among 
American  naval  officers  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  puer- 
ile animosity  is  little  less  than  necessary  and  requisite.  The 
record  of  the  court  now  sitting  in  Washington  is  so  blazed  with 
evidences  of  this  contemptible  characteristic  that  it  is  wellnigh 
incredible  that  the  present  naval  regime  is,  in  truth,  possible  in 
a  nation  whose  history  is  luminous  with  the  names  and  deeds 
©f  Lawrence,  Perry,  MacDonough,  John  Paul  Jones,  Fairagut, 
Semmes,  and  Dewey. 

"Yet  the  fact  is  there — clearly  visible  even  to  the  unskilled 


eye.     The  inquiry  regarding  the  reasons  for  this  degeneration  in 
the  naval  personnel  is  so  persistent  that  it  can  not  be,  and  should 
not  be,  ignored.     It  is  not  necessary  to  search  far  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  causes  of  this  deplorable  condition  :  the  secretof  p 
ent  tendencies  may  be  found  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  men  who. 
living  lives  of  ease  throughout    thirty    years  of  uninterruj 
peace,  have  attempted  (which  is  bad  enough),  and  too  frequently 
have  succeeded  in  the  effort  (which  is  infinitely  worse),  to  sub- 
stitute the  lotus-warmth  of  the  drawing-room  for  the  severe  i 
cipline  of  a  navy  that  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  'clear 
for  action.'      In  yielding  to  the  temptation  that  has  pressed  <  i 
cretely  and   hard  upon  them  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
American  naval  officers  have,  in  surrendering  to  'the  standards 
of  the  salon, '  lost  mightily  in  real  dignity  of  manner  and  of  a 
ducU  in   moral  height  and  in  all  the  virile  qualities  that  have 
shed  lustrous  honor  upon  the  American  navy.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  the  discerning  eye  the  United  States  navy  to-day 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  least  American,  if  not  the  most  un-Amer- 
ican, thing   in    this   country  of  ours.     The  earlier  glory  of  the 
navy,  based  upon  actual  service  and  republican  simplicity,  has 
been  superseded  by  a  monarchical  snobbishness  which   would 
rule  all  plans,  purposes,  ambitions,  and  hopes  by  that  most  in- 
sidious foe  of  republican  government — the  law  of  caste." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  line  of  testimony  that  leads 
some  papers  to  declare  that  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  Admiral 
Schley's  favor,  and  others  to  declare  that  it  is  strongly  agains: 
him,  should  bring  at  least  one  newspaper  to  a  conclusion  oppo- 
site to  that  expressed  in  the  comments  just  quoted.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  says : 

"In  the  light  of  the  voluminous  and  interesting  testimony  thus 
far  advanced,  the  conclusion  is  exactly  the  one  reached  by  most 
men  who  had  not  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  this  controversy 
or  permitted  their  minds  to  be  blinded  by  partizanship  :  and  that 
is  that  every  admiral  and  every  captain  in  the  operation  before 
and  about  Santiago  was  trying  to  do  his  whole  duty,  faithfully 
and  courageously,  by  his  country;  and  that  the  controversy 
raised  is  most  unfortunate,  unnecessary,  and  the  only  episode  of 
the  whole  war  with  Spain  that  throws  discredit  upon  this  country 
and  upon  her  brilliant  defenders." 


Nationality  of  Czolgosz  Again.— Czolgosz,  the  assas- 
sin, does  not  find  any  of  our  foreign  contingents  in  this  country 
ready  to  admit  that  he  is  one  of  their  number.  In  our  issue  for 
September  21  we  said  that  "current  reports  have  represented 
that  he  is  of  Polish  blood,  tho  of  American  birth,"  but  added 
that  "a  number  of  Polish  societies  and  journals  of  this  country 
have  repudiated  the  idea  of  his  Polish  nationality,  claiming  that 
he  is  a  Russian  Hebrew."  This  claim  is  now  disputed  by  a 
Cleveland  rabbi,  who  encloses  clippings  from  the  Cleveland  pa- 
pers  to  show  that  the  assassin's  parents  are  Polish  Catholics, 
born  in  Prussia.  The  brother  of  the  assassin,  as  reported  in  an 
interview  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  says:  "We  are  of  Po- 
lish descent,  altho  some  people  are  trying  to  make  out  that  we 
are  Russians";  and  his  father  says  that  he  was  "born  and 
raised  at  Innowraclaw,  County  of  Posen,  in  Western  Prussia.' 
The  assassin  himself  was  born  in  Detroit.  The  Jewish  pa- 
speak  very  feelingly  in  regard  to  the  insinuation  that  Czol^ 
is  a  Hebrew.  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  for  exam- 
ple, says : 

"  While  no  one  will  blame  the  Poles  for  trying  to  prove  that 
the  assassin  was  neither  their  countryman  nor  a  coreligior 
their  action  in  stating  that  he  was  a  Russian  Jew,  when  they 
were  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  facts,  was  detestable — their  si- 
lence since  they  have  become  well-informed  is  vile.  Their  failure 
to  come  forward  like  men  and  admit  their  mistake  is  cowardly 
and  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  We  speak  of  this  subject  once 
more,  as  we  want  to  warn  the  Jews  of  America  first  and  then  all 
honest  people  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  falsify  history, 
to  put  upon  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  a  part  of  the  odium  of  the 
infamous  act  of  the  assassin,  without  the  slightest  warrant  in 
fact  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  no: 
only  is  Czolgosz  not  a  Jew,  but  also  that  none  of  those  who  are 
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being  mentioned  as  prominent  Anarchists  are  Jews.  The  for- 
eign sound  of  Polish,  Russian,  Slavonic,  Galician,  etc.,  names  is 
misleading.  None  of  this  canaille  is  part  or  parcel  of  American 
Jewry." 


CAMPAIGNING    IN   SAMAR. 

ALMOST  at  the  same  time  that  the  cable  brings  news  of  the 
disaster  in  the  island  of  Samar  on  September  29,  in  which 
a  company  of  American  troops  was  nearly  wiped  out  by  a  native 
attack,  the  Manila  New  American  arrives  by  mail  with  a  timely 
article  describing  the  difficulties  our  troops  will  encounter  in 
chasing  the  elusive  Samar  Filipino.  The  native  leader  of  the 
Samar  insurrection  is  Lucban,  and  "at  present,"  says  The  New 
American  (August  29),  "the  forces  which  have  been  more  or 
less  actively  employed  since  last  May  in  the  endeavor  to  sur- 
round and  capture  this  wily  leader  have  made  practically  no 
headway,  with  the  exception  of  having  driven  him  and  his  forces 
into  the  northernmost  end  of  the  island,  which  at  that  part  re- 
sembles a  triangle,  with  the  apex  at  the  north." 

The  description  of  the  country  through  which  the  chase  must 
be  carried  on  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  Manila  paper  says 
of  it : 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  island,  the  ground 
is  entirely  covered  with  a  dense  jungle,  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  penetrate.  The  trails  lead  off  fairly  and  after  a  few 
miles  end  in  a  blank  wall  of  jungle,  which  is  so  matted  that  it 
takes  hours  for  the  soldiers  to  cut  a  trail  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  a  single  man  at  a  time.  What  the  natives  call  trails 
in  the  mountains  are  simply  paths  almost  entirely  covered  with 
jungle  grass,  rattan,  and  bamboo,  through  which  the  hardy 
mountaineers  force  their  way  with  ease,  while  the  more  encum- 
bered and  less  accustomed  white  soldier  can  not  get  through 
at  all. 

"To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  chase,  the  natives  never  fire 
more  than  one  volley,  after  which  they  disappear,  being  undis- 
coverable  ten  feet  away,  so  long  as  they  remain  quiet.  This  has 
hampered  the  advance  of  many  an  avenging  column,  chasing  the 
insurrectos,  after  a  volley  fired,  into  Catbalogan,  Calbayoc,  and 
other  towns. 

"Then,  too,  the  trails  are  partly  through  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  the  sharp  points  of  the  lava  rock  cut  through  the  shoes  and 
leggings  of  the  men,  frequently  crippling  them  so  that  they  can 
not  proceed,  in  this  way  by  falling  upon  a  rocky  path  while  on 
the  'hike,'  General  Hughes  was  so  badly  crippled  as  to  be  unable 
to  leave  his  quarters  for  many  days. 

"It  is  said  by  those  experienced  with  the  mountain  life  that 
the  insurrectos  are  at  present  living  entirely  on  '  camotes  ' — sweet 
potatoes. 

"If  this  be  the  case,  they  will  soon  be  cut  off  from  their  only 
available  supplies,  as  in  September  the  native  sweet  potatoes 
begin  to  dry  up,  and  are  no  longer  fit  for  food.  Natives  of 
Catbalogan  and  other  towns,  who  have  been  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurrectos  lately,  report  that  they  are  entirely 
without  rice  or  other  food,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  s\\ 
potatoes,  so  that  they  may  soon  be  driven  in  by  hunger." 

The  Samar  leader  is  described  as  anxious  to  surrender,  but 
kept  from  it  by  financial  reasons.     To  quote  again  : 

"One  factor  in  the  probable  surrender  or  capture  of  Lucban  is 
the  fact  that  he  really  wants  to  surrender,  according  to  his  inti- 
mate friends.  But  he  also  desires  to  save  the  rather  large 
amount  of  money  which  he  has  collected  as  insurgent  taxes.  As 
this  i>  in  Mexican  silver,  it  forms  an  obstacle  to  his  rapid  transit, 
inasmuch  as  his  quartermaster  and  commissary  generals  are  op- 
posed to  letting  him  get  away  with  the  boodle.  This  may  sooner 
or  later  result  in  his  capture  through  the  treachery  of  the  men  of 
his  command,  who  want  their  share  of  the  money.  Or  he  may 
become  so  disgusted,  that  he  will  surrender  without  stipulating 
for  the  safety  of  the  treasure. 

"The  efforts  made  to  secure  this  prince  of  freebooters  are  of  all 
kinds.  His  men  have  been  corrupted,  scared,  and  cajoled  into 
betraying  him,  but  so  far  with  no  success.     Attempts  have  been 


made  to  surround  him,  but  he  has  always  escaped  the  snare,  and 
at  last  is  getting  too  wary  to  place  himself  within  reach.  Part 
of  the  coast  of  Leyte  is  across  a  channel  varying  from  a  half  mile 
to  four  miles  in  width,  and  he  may  succeed  in  getting  away  from 
the  cordon  which  is  now  being  drawn  around  him.  But  he  could 
not  hold  out  in  Leyte  as  he  has  done  in  Samar.  The  tip  of  the 
triangle  where  his  forces  are  now  confined  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  island,  but  detachments  are  now  in  the 
field,  in  camps,  and  are  working  out  from  these  camps,  cutting 
new  trails.  Lucban 's  repair  shop  was  captured  and  destroyed, 
as  have  also  been  the  little  pueblos  which  have  given  him  refuge, 
and  slowly  his  range  is  narrowing." 

The  general  health  of  the  troops  in  Samar  is  said  to  be  "su- 
perb." "There  is  no  material  fever,  no  dysentery,  and  but  a 
few  cases  of  sickness  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  rainy 
season  hikes.  The  officers  report  the  island  as  a  very  healthy 
place  of  residence,  and  say  that  Luzon,  with  the  same  amount 
of  exposure,  would  have  shown  a  large  mortality  list,  with 
crowded  hospitals. " 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

ROUGH  riding  strengthens  the  spine,  as  the  politicians  are  already  ob- 
serving.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Kitchener  is  said  to  be  hampered  by  a  large  number  of  petty  jealousies- 
Then  there  are  the  Boers,  too.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

China  has  realized,  on  the  largest  scale  ever  known,  the  proverb  that 
wealth  does  not  necessarily  bring  happiness.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

King  EDWARD  expects  to  visit  his  colonies  when  the  Boer  war  is  over. 
Perhaps  King  Edward  expects  to  live  as  long  as  his  mother  did. —  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

A  Missouri  paper  now  refers  to  him  as  "Theo"  insteady  of  "Teddy." 
Thus  does  the  dignity  of  office  impress  itself  upon  the  denizens  of  even  the 
most  primitive  and  remote  regions.  —  /'/^'  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

WE  might  sum  up  Colonel  Roosevelt,  more  Giloertico,  something  as 
follows  :  "Smack  of  Lord  Cremer,  Jeff  Davis  a  touch  of  him,  little  of  Lrn- 
coln,  but  not  very  much  of  him  ;  Kitchener,  Bismarck,  and  Germany's 
Will,  Jupiter,  Chamberlain,  BufFaio  Bill."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  residuum  will  make  a  President  after  the  heart  of  the  United  States. — 
The  St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR  SITUATION. 

Kitchener  (marking  time):  "As  soon  as  you  give  in,  I'll  let  you  up  !" 
The  Boer  :    "I  can  hold  out  much  longer  not,  but  never  vill  I  Kive  i» 
yet !  "  —  The  Montreal  Witness. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WILL    AMERICAN-SPOKEN    ENGLISH     BECOME 
THE  STANDARD? 

PROF.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  asserts  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  real  home  of  the  English  language  will 
be  in  the  United  States  instead  of  in  England.  The  language  in 
all  its  purity,  he  says  (in  a  recently  published  book,  "Parts  of 
Speech"),  will  be  found  in  this  country  instead  of  in  its  birth- 
place. In  his  view,  the  activity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  dialects,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  England,  where,  he  declares,  the  Yorkshireman  can 
not  understand  the  cockney,  and  where  "the  Scot  sits  silent  in 
the  house  of  the  Comishman."  Even  in  highly  educated  circles 
in  England  he  observes  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  purest 
form  of  language,  notably  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "dark" 
for  clerk  and  "  lydy  "  for  lady.  Again,  he  declares  that  the  col- 
onizing process  carried  on  by  the  British  nation  in  odd  parts  of 
the  world  has  already  had  its  effect  on  the  language  of  the  Brit- 
ons. The  verbal  terms  of  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Canada  have  crept  into  the  tongue  and  by  degrees  have  changed 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Matthews  points  out,  there  are 
few  language  changes  going  on  in  the  United  States.  He  admits 
that  we  are  getting  some  new  words  from  slang  and  from  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory,  but  he  regards  these  as  slight  in 
number  and  not  likely  to  affect  the  language  as  a  whole.  Pecu- 
liarities of  accent  in  different  sections  of  this  country,  called 
"Americanisms,"  are  not,  in  his  judgment,  Americanisms  at  all, 
but  simply  individualisms.  On  the  whole  he  rinds  the  conver- 
sational English  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  remark- 
ably uniform,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  America  is  to  be  the 
home  of  pure  English  in  the  future.  The  Denver  Republican 
(September  22)  is  inclined  to  accept  this  conclusion,  saying: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  regard  Professor  Matthews' s  view  as  im- 
possible, or  even  far-fetched.  A  comparatively  few  years  ago 
any  one  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  daft  had  he  prophesied 
that  the  financial  center  of  the  world  would  shift  from  London  to 
New  York,  yet  now  even  the  most  staid  and  conservative  Lon- 
don business  men  have  reconciled  themselves  to  that  inevitable 
change.  Consequently  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  center  of  linguistic  purity  will  eventually  establish  itself  in 
the  wake  of  trade.  The  nation  that  is  too  busy  '  talking  United 
States  '  to  acquire  dialects  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  natu- 
ral conservator  of  the  simplest  and  best  English." 

Professor  Matthews  is  not  alone  among  college  instructors  in 
his  theory.  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, in  her  address  to  the  students  in  opening  the  college  year, 
is  reported  by  the  New  York  Sun  (October  2)  as  having  said  : 

"In  traveling  in  England  this  summer,  when  I  reached  the 
counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  people. on  the  streets  and  in  the  hotels  spoke  both  in  ac- 
centuation and  pronunciation  like  Americans.  When  I  read  my 
guide-book  I  found  that  many  of  the  well-known  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  States  had  come  from  just  these 
counties.  The  greatest  number  of  the  English-speaking  race 
to-day  are  Americans,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  your  duty  as  college 
women  to  uphold  the  standard  of  English  speech  and  to  speak 
good,  pure,  simple  English.  In  all  probability  in  the  future  the 
English  spoken  by  Americans  will  come  to  be,  simply  on  account 
of  our  greater  numbers,  the  standard  of  English  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  see  to  it  that  in  our  mouths  it  loses  nothing  of 
its  wonderful  beauty." 

The  comment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (October  3)  upon 
Miss  Thomas's  statement  is  as  follows  : 

"Many  facts  lend  color  to  this  hypothesis.  The  colonial  Eng- 
lish, who  will  eventually  outnumber  the  stay-at-homes,  may  get 
their  clothes,  but  not  their  speech,  from  London  ;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  similar  conditions  have  produced  in  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  Cape  and  of  Australasia  a  type  of  physiognomy 


and  of  temperament  far  more  like  the  American  than  the  Eng- 
lish. All  this  contributes  toward  the  formation  of  the  universal 
English  pronunciation  which  Miss  Thomas  imagines.  Of  course 
anything  like  the  absorption  ol  London  English  by  this  new 
common  speech  would  be  unthinkable.  The  pronunciation  and 
intonation  of  cultured  London  would  simply  share  the  fate  of  the 
other  so-called 'best  '  pronunciations.  They  still  tell  you  that 
you  must  learn  French  at  Tours,  German  at  Hanover,  Italian  at 
Florence  or  Siena;  but  everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  fallacy 
in  the  counsel.  Beautiful  pronunciations  these  are  all,  but  they 
are  not  French,  German,  and  Italian  as  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  the  best  speakers  of  those  respective  countries.  Some  such 
position  is  already  that  of  London,  in  the  great  English-speak- 
ing world." 

THE    COMING    SEASON    OF    GRAND    OPERA. 

A  MONG  the  artists  who  will  appear  in  grand  opera  this  win- 
■**■  ter  is  Sibyl  Sanderson,  who  has  not  been  heard  in  New 
York  in  five  years,  and  never  in  San  Francisco,  her  native  city. 
Calve  is  coming  back;  so  are  Breval,  Emma  Eames,  Sembrich, 
andTernina.  Other 
old  favorites  to  re- 
turn are  Bauermeis- 
ter,  Scheff,  Heink, 
Dippel.Vanni,  Cam- 
panari,  Scotti,  Vivi- 
ani.and  Blass.  Jean 
de  Reszke  will  not 
be  here,  but  there 
will  be  a  new  tenor, 
Bandrowski,  and  we 
shall  hear  also  Al- 
varez, Bars,  Van 
Dyck,  Eilbert,  De 
Marchi,  Reiss,  and 
Salignac.  The  con- 
ductors will  be  Wal- 
ter Damrosch,  M. 
Flon,  and  Signor 
Sepelli.  The  notice- 
able novelties  in  the 
operas  are  Paderew- 
ski's  "Manru,"  De 
Lava's  "  Messa- 
line,"  and  a  Verdi 
cycle.  Of  this  last 
innovation  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
(September  26)  says : 
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"Mr.  Grau  has 
tried  to  break 
through  the  Wagner  worship  of  New  York  heretofore  by  various 
devices,  including  a  Mozart  cycle.  Usually  he  has  had  to  come 
back  to  Wagner  as  his  main  reliance  and  give  one  or  two  Wagner 
cycles  to  fill  the  corners  of  his  treasury  and  appease  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  New  York  for  the  works  of  that  composer.  This  year 
he  is  announcing  a  Verdi  cycle,  which  will  give  him  a  chauce  to 
sing  dear  old  'Trovatore  '  a  Jot,  and  will  involve  the  revival  of 
'Ernani  '  and  'The  Masked  Ball,'  with  which  modern  New  York 
is  unfamiliar,  but  which  most  of  his  European  singer^  can 
probably  give  without  rehearsal.  So  they  can  '  Traviata  '  and 
'Rigoletto.'  which  will  be  part  of  the  plan.  So  will  'Otello,' 
which  is  little  heard  here,  and  in  which  Alvaree,  the  explosive 
tenor  of  two  seasons  ago,  will  sing." 

Already  the  season  has  begun  with  the  first  performance  in 
Albany.  X.  Y.,  October  7.  At  Toronto  a  concert  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  company  is  now  on  its  way  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  Rochester,  Syracuse.  Buffalo.  Louis- 
ville. Nashville,  Memphis.  Atlanta,  Birmingham.  Nerr  Orleans, 
Houston,  and   Los  Angeles,  returning  by  way  of  Sau   Antonio, 
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Austin,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Cleveland,  opening  in  New  York  December  23.  After 
a  season  of  eleven  weeks  here,  the  company  will  visit  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago. 

The  impresario,  Mr.  Grau,  has  made  the  official  announce- 
ment of  his  program  as  follows,  which  we  take  from  The  Ameri- 
can Art  Journal  (September  28)  : 

"One  of  the  stipulations  of  my  contract  with  Paderewski  is 
that  Bandrowski  shall  sing  the  leading  role  in  '  Manru. '  He  has 
appeared  in  the  opera  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow.     Bandrowski  is 
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a  Pole.  He  has  ne^-er  visited  America.  Paderewski  had  never 
met  him  until  after  the  first  rehearsals  of  the  opera.  The  com- 
poser thinks  he  is  the  only  tenor  who  can  fully  interpret  the  r61e. 
Bandrowski  has  been  connected  with  the  opera  company  at 
Frankfort.  I  understand  he  is  in  trouble  with  the  management 
over  his  signing  a  contract  to  come  to  America. 

"'Manru'  will  be  produced  about  February  1.  In  the  cast 
will  be  Mines.  Sembrich,  Schumann-Heink,  and  Fritzi  Scheff,  and 
Messrs.  Bispham  and  Blass.  The  performance  will  be  in  Ger- 
man. Paderewski  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  French 
translation  in  time.  I  wanted  to  produce  'Manru  '  with  a  French 
cast. 

"In  '  Messaline '  Mine.  Calve  will  sing  the  title  role  and  Al- 
varez will  appear  as  the  gladiator,  Heliou 

"Nearly  all  the  artists  will  be  heard  in  new  roles.  Suzanne 
Adams  will  sing  in  'La  Boheme'  ;  Mme.  Breval  in  '  Tosca, '  and 
as  Brunnhilde  ;  Mme.  Calve  in  '  Messaline  '  and  in  '  Les  Hugue- 
nots'; Mme.  Eames  in  "II  Trovatore' ;  Mme.  Gadski  in  'Les 
Huguenots  '  ;  .Mme.  Sibyl  Sanderson  in  '  Manon  '  and  '  Romeo  et 
Juliette  '  ;  Mine.  Sembrich  in  'Ernani,'  '  L'Elisire  d'Amore,'  and 
'Lohengrin  '  ;  Miss  Fritzi  Scheff  in  '  Carmen  '  ;  Mme.  Ternina  in 
'  La  Gioconda  '  and  '  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'  ;  Mme. Louise  Homer 
in  '  Lohengrin, '  and  Mme.  Schumann-Heiuk  in 'II  Trovatore.' 

"Alvarez  in  '  Le  Cid, '  'Salammbo, '  'Otello, '  '  L'Africaine,' 
and  'Messaline';  Mr.  Dippel  in  'Tristan'  and  'Tosca';  Mr. 
Van  Dyck  in  '  Gotterdammerung' ;  Mr.  Demarchi  in  'Les  Hu- 
guenots,' 'Aida, '  and  'Tosca'  ;  Mr.  Salignac  in  '  Manon, '' L' Eli- 
sire  d'Amore, '  and  '  La  Boheme ' ;  Mr.  Campanari  in  '  Cn  Ballo 
in  Maschera';  Mr.  Scotti  in 'Otello,'  'La  Giaconda,'  and  'Er- 
nani' ;  Mr.  Van  Rooy  in  'Lohengrin  '  ;  .Mi.  Plangon  in  'La  Gia- 
conda' ;  Mr.  Journet  in  'Carmen,'  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  in 
'  Die  Walkure  '  and  '  Ernani. '  " 


"THE  VOYAGE  OF  ITHOBAL"  AND  THE  FINAL 
TEST  OF    POETRY. 

THE  final  test  of  poetry,  according  to  a  reviewer  in  the  most 
scholarly  of  the  English  critical  journals — 7 lie  Alhenanm 
— is  to  be  found  in  this  question  :  Is  there  any  essential,  or  only 
an  accidental,  difference  between  this  verse  and  prose?  The  re- 
viewer is  dealing  with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  new  poem,  "The  Voy- 
age of  Ithobal,"  which  he  finds  "extremely  readable,"  and 
abounding  in  clear  and  striking  pictures.  "For  the  most  part 
the  book  is  made  up  of  description,  and  the  descriptions  are  al- 
ways good."     But  how  about  the  final  test? 

"Is  the  book,  then,  poetry?  It  is  interesting;  it  makes  pic- 
tures ;  it  is  told  simply  and  briefly.  All  these  are  qualities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  poetry,  and  they  are  qualities  which  we  often 
find  lacking  in  much  that  is  accepted  for  poetry.  But  there  is 
one  test  to  be  applied,  the  final  one:  Is  there  any  essential,  or 
only  an  accidental,  difference  between  this  verse  and  prose? 
Would  the  narrative,  if  told  in  prose,  have  been  essentially  dif- 
ferent? Does  the  verse  add  anything  essential  to  the  qualities 
it  would  have"  had  if  written  in  prose?  We  have  already  said 
that  it  is  more  concise  ;  but  conciseness,  tho  a  merit,  is  not  an 
essentially  poetical  merit.  It  is  interesting,  simple,  and  makes 
pictures  ;  but  all  these,  tho  merits  in  poetry,  are  not  less  merits 
in  prose." 

To  further  illustrate  his  point,  the  reviewer  contrasts  a  passage 
from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem  with  a  passage  from  "theother 
Arnold,  the  Arnold  who  is  accepted  as  a  poet,  Matthew  Arnold." 
The  passage  by  Sir  Edwin  is  the  following  description  of  butter- 
flies : 

Thou  had'st  not  missed  the  flag- flower,  or  the  lote, 
The  blood-red  granate-bud  or  palm  blossom, 
Nor  all  thine  Egypt's  gardens,  viewing  there 
What  burning  brilliance  danced  on  double  wings 
From  stem  to  stem,  or  lighted  on  the  leaves, 
Blotting  the  gray  and  brown  with  lovely  blaze 
Of  crimsons,  silver-spotted,  summer  blues 
By  gold  fringe  bordered,  and  gemmed  ornament 
Alight  with  living  luster.     One,  all  pale, 
The  color  of  the  sunrise  when  pearl  clouds 
Take  their  first  flush;  one,  as  if  la/.ulite 
Were  cut  to  filmy  blue  and  gold  ;  and  one, 
Black  with  gold  bosses;  and  a  purple  one, 
Wings  broad  as  is  my  palm  with  silvery  moons 
And  script  of  what  the  gods  meant  when  they  made 
This  delicate  work,  flitting  across  the  shade, 
This  breath  a  burning  jewel,  at  the  next 
With  closed  vans  seeming  like  a  faded  twig 
It  perched  on,  or  the  dry  brown  mossy  bark. 

The  passage  from  Matthew  Arnold  which  is  presented  in  con- 
trast is  the  following  from  "Sohrab  and  Rustum  "  : 

For  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcelled  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foiled  circuitous  wanderer  :  —  till  at  last 
The  longed-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
K merge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 

The  Athenizum  critic  comments  as  follows  ; 

"That  is  poetry,  is  it  not?  There  can  be  no  hesitation  about 
it.  But  the  pretty  passage  about  the  butterflies,  is  that  also 
poetry?  Well,  the  answer  is  not  likely  to  be  so  prompt.  Imag- 
ine the  passage  about  the  butterflies  written  in  prose,  and  what 
would  be  lacking?  It  is  not  certain  that  there  would  be  any- 
thing lacking.  The  cadences  of  the  verse  are  quite  pleasant, 
but  they  express  nothing  which  prose  cadences  would  not  ex- 
press ;  there  is  no  magic  in  words  or  in  cadences.  But  imagine 
the  other  passage  written  in  prose.  It  would  make  good  prose, 
but  in  the  best  possible  prose  rendering  there  would  be  some- 
thing lacking.  There  is  a  magic  not  only  in  the  words,  but  in 
the  cadences,  which  no  prose  cadences  could  replace.  It  is  the 
cadence,  even  more  than  the  words,  in  those  last  four  lines, 
which  evokes  the  picture  ;  it  is  from  the  cadence  that  we  get  the 
rarer  part  of  our  imaginative  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Other 
and  many  differences  there  are  between  the  two  passages,  but 
that    is    the   essential    difference,  and   that    is   the   reason    why 
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Matthew  Arnold  in  'Sohrab  and  Rustum  '   wrote  poetry,  and  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  in  'The  Voyage  of  Ithobal'  has  written  prose." 

The  London  Outlook  congratulates  Sir  Edwin  "on  having 
achieved  in  his  seventieth  year  a  poetical  exercise  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  his  prime."  For  the  poem,  it  says, 
"one  can  have  little  but  praise."  "Nowhere  does  Sir  Edwin  fail 
in  mastery  of  his  medium,  and  quite  frequently  he  compasses 
little  touches  which  take  one  as  Shakespeare's  daffodils  took  the 
winds  of  March." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  reviews  "The  Voyage  of  Ithobal  "  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  (September  17),  and  speaks  of  it  as 
"a  fine,  stately,  well-poised,  and  well-managed  poem,  a  work  of 
fanciful  history,  which  only  a  true  artist  could  design  or  a  poet 
accomplish,  an  epic  in  a  day  wdien  we  were  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  epics  would  ever  be  written  again."  Mr.  Courtney  calls 
attention  to  a  descriptive  touch  in  the  poem — "Like  to  one  whose 
hapless  eyes  have  lost  the  lovely  light  of  day  " — and  says  :  "The 
simile  becomes  pathetic  when  we  remember  that  the  author  of 
'The  Voyage  of  Ithobal'  has  written  this  long  and  serious  poem, 
full  of  accurate  geographical  details,  full  also  of  scenes  glowing 
with  life  and  color,  while  he  himself  sits  in  blindness,  dictating 
the  visions  which  his  eyes  can  no  longer  see." 


bad  ones  ;  and  they  were  right,  for  a  stoi  y  ;n  itself  is  a  marvel- 
ous and  excellent  thing,  and  a  bad  story  is  better  than  no  story 
just  as  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  But  when  a  detective 
story  was  written  by  a  man  who  refused  to  despise  his  art,  who 
carried  all  their  dreams  to  fulfilment,  they  preferred  him  to  the 
bungling  and  irresponsible  authors  who  had  catered  for  them 
before." 


THE    RESURRECTION    OF   SHERLOCK    HOLMES. 

SINCE  the  death  of  Conan  Doyle's  hero  detective,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  some  years  ago,  no  new  story  of  that  redoubtable 
man  has  been  published.  The  long  and  painful  silence  has  now 
been  broken,  and  the  great  detective  resumes  operations  in  The 
Strand  Magazine  (September).  His  resurrection  furnishes  a 
theme  to  the  London  Daily  News  for  a  long  editorial  in  which 
Conan  Doyle's  detective  works  are  contrasted  with  those  of  other 
Englishmen.  The  reality  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  we  are  told,  is 
like  the  universally  admitted  reality  of  some  old  hero  of  medieval 
fable.  Just  as  Arthur  and  Barbarossa  were  to  return  again,  men 
felt  that  this  preposterous  detective  must  return  again.  He  is 
"probably  the  only  literary  creation  since  the  creations  of  Dick- 
ens which  has  really  passed  into  the  life  and  language  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  Doyle's  stories,  we  are  assured,  are  conscientious  works  of 
art: 

"There  are  in  London  more  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  detective  stories  and  fictitious  detectives,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  bad  literature,  or  rather  not  literature  at  all.  If,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  the  public  likes  books  because  they  are  bad,  it  would 
not  be  the  fact  that  the  one  fictitious  detective  who  is  familiar  to 
the  whole  public  is  the  one  fictitious  detective  who  is  a  work  of 
art.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  notion  that  because  men 
Tead  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  and  neglect  Mr.  George  Meredith,  there- 
fore they  prefer  bad  work  to  good,  is  a  silly  confusion  of  ideas.  .  . 

"The  man  who  writes  such  literature  as 'The  Egoist'  has  no 
right  to  expect  to  be  as  popular  as  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  any  more 
than  a- man  who  made  incomparable  astronomical  telescopes 
would  expect  them  to  sell  like  umbrellas.  But  it  would  be  odd 
to  deduce  from  this  that  the  ordinary  man  has  a  weird  and  occult 
tenderness  for  a  bad  umbrella. 

"The  real  moral  of  the  popularity  of  the  adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  lies  in  the  existence  of  a  great  artistic  neglect. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  perfectly  legitimate  forms  of  art 
which  are  almost  entirely  neglected  by  good  artists — the  detec- 
tive story,  the  farce,  the  book  of  boyish  adventure,  the  melo- 
drama, the  music-hall  song.  The  real  curse  of  these  things  is 
not  that  they  are  too  much  regarded,  but  that  they  are  not  re- 
garded enough  ;  that  they  are  despised  even  by  those  who  write 
them.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  triumphed,  and  triumphed  deservedly, 
because  he  took  his  art  seriously,  because  he  lavished  a  hundred 
little  touches  of  real  knowledge  and  genuine  picturesqueness  on 
the  police  novelette.  .  .  .  He  wrote  the  best  work  in  a  popular 
form,  and  he  found  that  because  it  was  the  best  it  was  also  the 
most  popular.     Men  needed  stories,  and  had  been  content  to  take 


IS   TRASHY    READING    BETTER    FOR  CHILDREN 
THAN    NO    READING? 

pLOOD-AND-TIirXUKR  literature  is  not,  after  all,  such  a 
■L '  bad  things  for  boys,  if  certain  claims  that  have  recently 
been  made  for  it  are  to  be  allowed.  It  is  said  that  such  litera- 
ture will  be  effective  when  nothing  else  would  be  in  developing 
in  many  children  the  reading  habit,  and,  the  habit  having  once 
been  developed,  the  taste  is  gradually  improved  and  a  demand 
created  for  better  books.  The  Tublishers'  Circular,  of  Eng- 
land, recently  contained  an  article  by  an  American  preacher, 
Rev.  T.  B.  Gregory,  who  wrote  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

"Blood  and  thunder  are  as  necessary  to  a  hoy's  moral  nature 
as  beef  and  potatoes  are  to  his  body,  and  unless  he  gets  them  as 
freely  and  as  plentifully  as  he  gets  his  daily  bread  he  will  grow 
up  to  be  an  intellectual  and  moral  weakling.  The  dime  novel 
may  do  the  boy  some  harm,  just  as,  occasionally,  his  dinner 
may  distress  him  when  he  takes  too  much  of  it;  but  the  harm 
he  will  get  from  it  as  compared  with  the  food  will  be  trifling. 
The  'penny  dreadful'  is  much  less  harmful  than  the  'penny 
pious  '  that  is  dealt  out  to  the  children  at  the  Sunday-schooL 
The 'penny  dreadful  '  is  at  least  human,  and  is  to  that  extent 
true,  while  the 'penny  pious'  is  a  bloodless,  marrowless,  dehu- 
manized affair  that  simply  serves  to  disgust  the  boy  who  reads 
it.'" 

A  somewhat  similar  view  of  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  "penny  dreadful"  is  presented  in  much  more  guarded 
language  by  Melvil  E.  Dewey,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.  He  is  quoted  as  follows  by  The  Library  Review  (Au- 
gust) : 

"One  who  reads  nothing  has  no  basis  for  any  preference. 
Some  are  willing  to  let  children  or  adults  read  dime  novels  or 
'yellow  '  journals,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  reading  habit  started. 
A  foothold  once  gained,  progress  toward  better  things  may  be- 
gin. Some  eminent  librarians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate 
furnishing  what  most  of  us  call  trash  for  ground  bait,  in  order 
to  attract  those  who,  they  think,  would  not  rise  to  anything 
higher.  Many  readers  find  their  way  to  the  best  books  only 
through  reading  and  outgrowing  the  poorer ;  the  problem  before 
the  Public  Library  is  to  decide  at  what  point  in  this  process  of 
growth  its  work  should  begin." 

The  Library  Review  also  quotes  the  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  to  the  following  effect: 

"I  think  that  the  tendency  is  to  work  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  in  the  matter  of  reading.  As  school-girls  crave  limes  and 
pickles,  so  young  folks  seek  the  poorer  book.  Every  boy  one 
meets  in  the  electric  cars  selects  the  lowest  of  the  batch  of  news- 
papers offered  him.  A  college  professor  of  English  literature 
whom  I  know  began,  I  think,  on  "Obi,  or  Three-fingered  Jack,' 
and  the  stories  of  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr..  such  as  'The  Gunmaker 
of  Moscow.'  An  uneducated  person  will  read  books  suited  to 
his  or  her  capacity.  All  classes  must  be  fed  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary with  their  own  kinds  ot  stuff." 

The  Rock  (Church  of  England),  quoting  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory's 
words  above,  expresses  its  surprise  and  dissent  as  follows  : 

"It  is  at  least  curious  to  find  a  minister  speaking  thus,  and  one 
can  only  infer  that  he  knows  very  little  either  of  the  floods  of 
trash  that  flood  a  certain  market  in  London,  or  of  the  healthy, 
manly  literature,  excellent  in  moral  tone,  that  is  turned  out  for 
our  English  boys  by  a  score  of  firms,  without  a  trace  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  in  a  whole  library  of  it." 

A  similar  view  is  evidently  held  by  a  writer  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  regrets  the  wide  popularity  among  boys  of  George 
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Alfred   Henty's  novels   for  the  reason  that,  as  he  thinks,  they 
vitiate  the  taste.      He  writes: 

"No  boy,  unless  he  be  exceptional,  can  turn  from  Henty  to 
Scott  and  find  pleasure  in  the  latter.  His  taste  has  become  viti- 
ated ;  he  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  bad  that  he  can  not 
like  the  good.  The  literary  quality  in  Scott  repels  him  after  he 
has  been  saturated  with  the  milk-and-water  of  Henty;  he  has 
become  impregnated  with  the  artificial  until  art  is  weariness  to 
him.  His  sense  of  humor  has  not  been  developed,  for  Henty's 
books  are  as  dull  as  they  are  unnatural;  after  a  'course'  of 
Henty  he  is  no  better  abie  to  appreciate  real  literature  than  when 
he  first  began  to  read.  His  taste  has  been  developed  downward 
instead  of  upward. " 


AN      AUSTRALIAN      VINDICATION 
MACAULAY. 


OF 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  VERDI. 

IN  Milan,  a  monthly  periodical,  Lett7ira,  has  been  printing 
some  newly  found  correspondence  between  Giuseppe  Verdi 
and  a  friend,  covering  a  period  of  forty  years  or  more.  From 
the  letters  Mr.  Henry  Wilton  Thomas  has  selected  a  number  of 
interesting  examples,  parts  of  which  we  quote  as  they  appear  in 
The  Criterion  (September) .  The  composer  contrasts  Patti  and 
Malibran  in  a  letter  from  Genoa,  December  27,  1877: 

"Nothing  new  here  except  the  recitals  of  Patti.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public  was  wonderful,  and  well  merited,  for  Patti 
is  an  artiste  so  natural  and  yet  so  complete  that  perhaps  there 
never  has  been  her  equal.  And  Malibran?  Very  great,  but  not 
always  the  same;  a  sublime  talent,  but  at  times  baroque.  Her 
style  of  singing  was  not  pure,  her  action  was  not  always  correct, 
and  her  voice  grated  in  the  acute  tones.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  she  was  a  great,  a  wonderful  artist.  But  Patti  is  more 
complete.  An  incomparable  voice,  style  most  pure,  a  splendid 
actress,  with  a  charm  and  naturalness  that  no  one  else  pos- 
sesses." 

In  1S76,  Verdi  expressed  himself  somewhat  adversely  about 
Gounod,  thus : 

"When  the  young  shall  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
the  light  in  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  or  Gounod  they  will  invent. 
Strange  that  they  should  take  for  their  models  of  the  lyric  drama 
the  works  of  authors  who  are  not  dramatic.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  say  this  of  the  author  of  '  Faust.'  But  what  would 
you  have?  Gounod  is  a  great  musician,  the  first  master  of 
France  :  but  he  does  not  possess  dramatic  fiber.  Stupendous 
music,  magnificent  details,  the  word  well  expressed  nearly  al- 
ways (understand  me,  the  word,  not  the  situation)  ;  but  the  char- 
acters are  not  well  drawn,  and  there  is  no  particular  color  or  at- 
mosphere in  his  dramas.     This  inter  nos." 

And  again,  in  1S78,  just  after  Gounod  had  brought  out  "Pol- 
iuto, "  Verdi  wrote  : 

"I  know  little  or  nothing  of  matters  musical,  but  I  have  heard 
of  the  faint  success  of  Gounod.  It  is  needless  to  deceive  our- 
selves. Let  us  look  at  men  as  they  are.  Gounod  is  a  great 
musician.  He  produces  compositions  for  the  chamber  and  in- 
strumentations in  a  superior  manner  and  all  his  own.  But  he  is 
not  an  artist  of  dramatic  fiber.  The  story  of '  Faust '  is  belittled 
in  his  hands.  It  is  the  same  with  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  audit 
must  prove  so  with  his  '  Poliuto  '  In  a  word,  he  always  does 
well  with  detached  pieces,  but  is  weak  in  situations  and  draws 
character  badly.  So  it  is  with  many,  many  others.  Don't  call 
me  a  backbiter.  It  is  the  sincere  expression  of  my  opinion  to  a 
friend  with  whom  I  will  not  be  hypocritical." 

Verdi's  animadversions  on  the  critics  are  a  trifle  tart.  In  1874 
he  asks  his  friend  concerning  certain  French  criticisms  of  his 
"Requiem  Mass  "  : 

"Tell  me  frankly,  you,  who  are  something  of  a  journalist,  are 
the  criticisms  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  taken  seriously?  Do  you 
think  that  most  of  them  know  or  understand  anything?  Do  you 
think  they  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  composition  and  understand 
the  aims  of  the  composer?  It  can  not  be,  it  can  not  be.  But 
useless  to  talk  about  the  matter.  Let  us  have  art,  the  true  art 
that  creates,' not  the  toothless  art  which  the  critics  prate  of,  and 
which  they  themselves  do  not  understand." 


MACAULAY'S  reputation  as  a  stylist,  essayist,  and  his- 
torian has  for  years  undeservedly  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  critics,  thinks  the  Melbourne  Argus.  At  first,  it  says, 
he  obtained  vogue  by  his  originality  : 

"He  handled  English  prose  in  a  new  fashion;  he  created  es- 
say-writing of  a  new  species  ;  he  conceived  of  historical  narra- 
tive in  a  new  spirit.  His  style  was  as  much  his  own  invention 
as  Carlylese  was  the  invention  of  Carlyle.  The  perfect  clearness 
of  his  crisp  and  sparkling  sentences  was  a  revelation.  Jeffrey 
could  not  conceive  where  he  picked  up  '  that  style.'  As  a  fact 
the  style  was  the  man,  the  outcome  of  a  brain  which  saw  every- 
thing in  definite  outline  and  coherent  sequence,  a  brain  which 
resented  all  muddle  and  mystification.  His  innovations  in  the 
region  of  the  essay  are  his  second  claim.  There  had  been  es- 
says galore  before  Macaulay,  but  none  of  the  same  scope  and 
brilliance  of  design.  .  .  .  To  gather  and  select  the  facts  into  an 
unflagging  tale,  to  render  a  slice  of  real  history  more  attractive 
than  many  a  novel,  this  was  the  work  of  one  whom  anybody 
may  criticize  but  whom  few  can  imitate." 

All  this,  continues  The  Argus,  brought  Macaulay  much  popu- 
larity ;  but  the  inevitable  reaction  came  : 

"The  critics  of  style  declared  that  the  crisp  sentences  had  a 
metallic  ring;  that  they  were  too  garish  and  rhetorical  to  be 
capable  of  telling  the  truth  about  anything.'  Herein  the  crit- 
ics omitted  to  distinguish  the  prentice  work,  which  Macaulay 
himself  condemned,  from  the  writing  of  his  maturity.  .  .  .  Ma- 
caulay was  no  psychologist ;  he  had  scoffed  at  philosophy,  and 
at  the  practitioners  of  the  art  of  drawing  up  empty  buckets  from 
the  well  of  hidden  truth.  Therefore  the  schools  which  prefer  to 
1  think  about  thinking  '  rather  than  about  facts  of  nearer  experi- 
ence proclaimed  him  an  awful  example  of  superficiality.  The 
rummagers  in  archives  found  some  few  errors  in  his  facts,  and 
affected  to  find  more.  In  his  essays  he  was  wrong  about  Bacon 
and  about  Boswell  ;  he  was  unhappy  with  Von  Ranke's  Popes. 
And  yet  from  all  the  volumes  of  his  '  History  '  even  the  malevo- 
lence of  a  Croker  could  glean  but  a  paltry  list  of  sins.  He  was 
declared  partizan  by  those  whose  own  feelings  were  still  more 
partizan,  and  who  forgot  that  in  his  speeches  in  Parliament 
upon  the  reform  bill,  Jewish  disabilities,  copyright,  and  the 
corn  laws  he  was  proved  invariably  right." 

The  Argus  is  of  opinion  that  for  Macaulay  the  present  is  a 
period  of  rehabilitation.      It  says: 

"The  present  generation  can  judge  more  fairly.  It  can  recog- 
nize Macaulay's  limitations  without  asperity.  It  can  deny  him 
profundity,  absolute  veracity,  or  absolute  good  taste.  But  it 
also  recognizes  his  rare  lucidity  of  style,  his  incomparable  story- 
telling genius,  his  masculine  good  sense,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  integrity,  and  his  immense  knowledge.  It  rightly  argues 
that  these  qualities  are  ample  to  make  a  man  a  classic  of  his 
century." 


NOTES. 


"THE  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,"  so  The  Pathfinder  asserts, 
"is  of  opinion  that  the  rapid  increase  of  public  libraries,  and  espec  ally  of 
the  many  subscription  enterprises  which  now  deliver  books,  like  ice  or 
milk,  at  the  door,  leads  to  an  excess  of  reading  which  is  fast  becoming  not 
alone  a  craze,  but  a  disease,  endangering  mental  digestion.  A  prominent 
clergyman  thinks  that  too  much  reading  stops  thinking  and  suppresses 
talking  Mr.  Howells  comes  to  about  the  same  conclusion,  and  thinks  that 
more  chatting  and  less  reading  would  be  better  for  us.  He  thinks  that 
books  of  fiction  should  not  be  placed  in  libraries  till  they  are  a  year  old — 
in  order  to  quell  to  some  extent  the  popular  fever  for  light  reading." 

AT  the  London  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  an  annual  vote  is  taken  to 
determine  the  most  popular  picture.  This  year,  says  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (September  21),  Benjamin  Constant's  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria, 
which  was  given  the  place  of  honor  by  order  of  the  King,  ana  was  thus 
specially  distinguished,  was  the  most  popular  picture.  Sidney  Cooper, 
the  veteran  Academician,  now  past  ninety  years  of  age,  stood  high  in  the 
list.  Alma-Tadema  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best  portrait  of  a  man,  and 
Frank  Iiicksee  the  best  portrait  of  a  woman.  Leader  heads  the  list  among 
the  landscapists,  Tayler  among  the  historical  painters,  and  Stanhope 
Forbes  among  the  marine  painters.  K.  A.  Abbey  received  the  largest  vote 
for  a  religious  picture.  Almost  all  these  popular  awards,  says  1  he  Post, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  completely  ignore  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  professional  critics. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   MOLD    PLANT. 

I^HE  housewife  who  makes  jam  and  jelly,  or  who  cans  fruit, 
at  this  season,  takes  all  possible  precautions  against  the 
growth  of  mold  in  her  glasses  and  jars,  regarding  it  only  as  a 
disagreeable  pest.  To  those  botanists,  however,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  study  of  this  class  of  fungi  the  mold-plants  are 
things  of  beauty.  Something  about  them  may  be  learned  from 
an  article  by  Harriet  L.  Shiek  in  The  Kitchen  Magazine  (Octo- 
ber).    Says  this  writer : 

"Nothing  in  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  these  members  of 
the  Ilypomycetes.  Associated  in  our  minds  with  death  and  de- 
cay, an  unreasoning  prejudice  has  developed  against  them  which 
the  microscope  may  dispel.  In  many  cases  the  fungi  do  accom- 
pany the  organic  change  of  dissolution,  but  as  the  lily  rises  in 
unsullied  beauty  above  the  foulest  pond,  so  a  mold  may  develop 
its  frost-like  daintiness,  its  perfect  cleanliness,  and  exquisite  col- 
oring in  the  midst  of  putrefaction.  The  presence  of  the  fungi, 
however,  is  in  no  wise  indicative  of  such  change,  as  they  also 
thrive  in  the  cleanest  soil  and  are  wholly  innocuous  in  their 
growth.  A  few  pathogenic  molds  do  exist,  but  they  are  too  few 
and  too  rare  to  be  considered  here. 

"Seen  through  a  microscope,  we  forget  the  spirit  of  enmity 
with  which  we  have  ever  swept  the  mold  aside,  and  can  but  look 
in  wonder  at  the  delicate  tracery,  the  marvelous,  indescribable 
beauty  of  these  fungi.  The  manner  of  growth  is  similar  to  that 
of  all  plant  life.  In  the  beginning  there  is  the  spore,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seed.  The  spore  germinates  and  sends  out 
shoots,  known  as  the  mycelium,  along  the  surface.  In  a  few 
varieties  there  is  also  a  downward  branching  corresponding,  in 
a  way,  to  the  roots  of  vegetable  life,  but  these  varieties  are  not 
common.  After  the  mycelium  has  attained  some  size  an  upward 
growth  takes  place,  the  branches  known  as  aerial  hyphae;  from 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  hyphae  come  the  spores 
which  are  to  continue  the  life  of  the  plant  through  the  next  gen- 
eration. The  mycelium  and  aerial  hyphae  of  all  molds  have  in 
common  with  the  roots  and  stems  of  all  plant  life  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, the  cells  varying  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  kind  or 
conditions  of  growth." 

The  most  common  of  the  molds,  Miss  Shiek  tells  us,  is  the 
Penicilium  glaucum,  well  known  to  housekeepers  as  the  fun- 
gus against  which  a  fight  is  made  at  canning-time.  It  first  forms 
a  grayish-green  mat  over  the  surface  on  which  it  grows.  If  re- 
moved, it  gives  off 
a  fine,  powdery  dust, 
which  consists  of 
millions  of  spores. 
Fig.  i  shows  these 
in  process  of  germi- 
nation—highly mag- 
nified, of  course. 
Fig.  2  shows  the 
stage  of  growth  at 
the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  the 
plant  at  this  time 
being  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The 
blackened  ends  are 
aerial  hypha\  To 
the  housewife,  of  course,  these  details  of  the  mold-plant's  life 
are  not  so  interesting  as  a  description  of  the  means  by  which 
she  may  compass  its  death.  Here,  too,  the  writer  gives  us  valu- 
able information : 

"The  resisting  power  of  spores  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  growing  plant.  A  temperature  of  1500  is  usually  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  life  of  the  growing  mold  ;  but  the  spores  have  it  in 
them  to  resist  such  paltry  attack.  In  fact,  the  surest  way  of  kill- 
ing a  spore  is  to  encourage  it  to  germinate  and  then  destroy  it 


FIG.    1.  —  OIUMINATING  SPORES  OF    MOLD-PLANT. 


FIG.   2.— MOLD-PLAN1    FORTY-EIGH1     HOUK- 


before  it  has  had  time  for  reproduction.  The  time  required  for 
germination  and  reproduction  varies  with  the  mold  as  well  as 
with  the  amount  of '  heat  and  moisture  present;  so  the  careful 
housewife  who  would  keep  her  preserves  free  from  these  fungi 
should  not  allow  more  than  twenty-four  hours  to  pass  after  - 
ning  without  resterilizing.  Even  then,  it  must  be  told,  nature 
has  provided  these 
tenacious  plants 
with  a  way  of  upset- 
ting the  best-laid 
plans  for  their  un- 
doing. Spores  can 
and  do  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  so 
far  not  understood 
by  science,  pass  into 
a  resting  stage. 
when  instead  of 
sprouting  at  once  as 
a  normal  growth 
would  do,  they  sim- 
ply lie  dormant  for 
an  indefinite  period, 
whimsically  germi- 
nating at  their  own 
sweet    will.     In    the 

case  of  Penicilium,  a  German  scientist  has  discovered  that  a 
spore  may  lie  quiescent  for  two  years,  and  then  with  encouraging 
changes  in  the  way  of  heat  and  moisture  may  germinate  and  de- 
velop into  a  sturdy  growth.  This  is  the  probable  explanation 
why  canned  fruit  will  sometimes  exhibit  no  mold  for  months, 
and  then  make  sick  the  housekeeper's  heart  with  a  thick  green 
growth.  It  is  consoling  to  know,  however,  that  while  these 
fungi  may  not  be  desirable  as  food,  they  are  quite  harmless;  al- 
tho,  being  disagreeable  of  odor,  they  might  in  some  cases  produce 
nausea." 

HOW    DO    BIRDS   LEARN   TO   SING? 

r^KOM    experiments  on    Baltimore  orioles.    Prof.    W.    E.    I). 

■*-  Scott,  curator  of  ornithology  at  Princeton  University,  be- 
lieves that  he  has  shown  that  birds  may  be  caused  to  invent  new 
songs  by  keeping  them  isolated  from  their  kind  and  that  one  bird 
may  learn  a  new  method  of  song  from  another.  Says  Professor 
Scott  in  Science  (October  4)  : 

"Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
no  small  part  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  way  in  which  many  kinds  of  birds  have  acquired 
the  distinctive  song  that  characterizes  each  different  species. 

"In  the  Eastern  United  States  many  of  us  recognize,  without 
seeing,  the  singer,  on  hearing  the  song  of  one  of  our  commoner 
native  birds.  YVe  say,  'A  robin  is  singing,'  '  Listen  to  the  bobo- 
link, '  'That  is  a  song  sparrow." 

"Some  who  pay  close  and  particular  attention  realize  that  in- 
dividuals of  a  yiven  kind  have  sometimes  slight,  tho  marked, 
variations  in  the  method  of  song  that  distinguish  them  from  the 
masses  of  their  kind  and  characterize  them  as  individuals  which 
are  readily  known  by  their  peculiar  personal  song.  So  we  say, 
'This  robin  is  a  good  singer,'  'The  note  of  that  thrush  is  particu- 
larly pleasing. ''  That  oriole  has  some  harsh  notes. ' 

"The  question  at  once  suggests  itself:   How  is  this  characteris- 
tic song  acquired?     A.  R.  Wallace  and  Lloyd  Morgan  especially 
have  advanced  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  matter  of  call  n< 
and  song,  and  Mr.  Morgan's  word  is  based  on  many  careful  ex- 
periments that  are  set  forth  in  his  book.  'Habit  and  Instil 
But,  so  far,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  prolonged  or  detailed  account 
of    the    study  of    this    factor,    as   it    develops    with,    and    sta 
through,  the  life  of  a  given  individual,  nor  has  a  second  g 
tion  been  carefully  watched." 

In  1895,  the  writer  goes  on   to  tell  us,  he  took  from  their 
rents,  when  about  five  days  old,  a  pair  of  Baltimore  orioles.     The 
birds  were  allowed  to  hear  no  other  birds  sing,  and  in  cours*. 
time  they  developed  a  song  of  their  own  which,  says  Professor 
Scott,  was  a  loud,  clear  scries  of  note-  eat  brilliancy,  and 

poured  forth  in  such  rapid  succession   as   to   be  like  that  of  the 
house  wren   in  the   intervals,  and   lasting  about  as  long  as  the 
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warble  of  that  bird.      Except  for  the  'rattle  '  which  was  now  and 
a  a  part  of  the  repertoire,  this  song  had  nothing  in  it  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  song  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  as  heard  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  or  at  any  point  where  the  birds  are  found. 
Later  another  pair  of  orioles,  six  days  old,  were  reared  in  the 
company  of  the  birds  just  described,  and  in  course  of  time  these 
..m  to  sing  in  precisely  the  same  way.     No  other  birds,  so  far 
as  Professor  Scott  knows,  have  ever  sung  exactly  this  song.    The 
experimenter's  interesting  conclusion  is: 

"That  two  birds  isolated  from,  their  own  kind  ami  from  all 

ds,  but  with  a  strong  inherited  tendency  to  sing,  originated 

a  novel  method  of  song,  and  that  four  birds,  isolated  from  wild 

ntatives  of  their  own  kind,  and  associated  with  these 

who  had  invented  the  new  song,  learned  it  from  them  and 

never  sang  in  any  other  way." 


WHY    MATTER   MUST   BE    MOLECULAR. 

A  BRIEF  and  clear  statement  of  the  reasons  that  lead  physi- 
cists to  believe  in  the  molecular  theory  is  made  by  Prof. 
A.  \V.  Riicker  in  his  recent  presidential  address  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association.     Says  Professor  Riicker  : 

"Matter  in  bulk  appears  to  be  continuous.  Such  substances 
as  water  or  air  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  to  be  perfectly 
uniform  in  all  their  properties  and  qualities,  in  all  their  parts. 
The  hasty  conclusion  that  these  bodies  are  really  uniform  is. 
nevertheless,  unthinkable.  In  the  first  place,  the  phenomena  of 
diffusion  afford  conclusive  proof  that  matter  when  apparently 
quiescent  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  internal  commotion.  I  need 
not  recapitulate  the  familiar  evidence  to  prove  that  gases  and 
many  liquids  when  placed  in  communication  interpenetrate  or 
diffuse  into  each  other  ;  or  that  air,  in  contact  with  a  surface  of 
water,  gradually  becomes  laden  with  water  vapor,  while  the 
atmospheric  gases  in  turn  mingle  with  the  water.  Such  phe- 
nomena are  not  exhibited  by  liquids  and  gases  alone,  nor  by 
solids  at  high  temperatures  only.  Sir  \V.  Roberts  Austen  has 
placed  pieces  of  gold  and  lead  in  contact  at  a  temperature  of  18° 
C.  After  four  years  the  gold  had  traveled  into  the  lead  to  such 
an  extent  that  not  only  were  the  two  metals  united,  but,  on  analy- 
sis, appreciable  quantities  of  the  gold  were  detected  even  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  5  millimeters  [nearly  2  inches]  from  the 
common  surface,  while  within  a  distance  of  ^f  of  a  millimeter 
from  the  surface  gold  had  penetrated  into  the  lead  to  the  extent 
of  i  ounce  6  pennyweights  per  ton.  an  amount  which  could  have 
been  profitably  extracted.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to 
devise  any  other  intelligible  account  of  the  cause  of  such  phe- 
nomena, it  is  certain  that  a  simple  and  adequate  explanation  is 
found  in  the  hypothesis  that  matter  consists  of  discrete  parts  in 
a  state  of  motion,  which  can  penetrate  into  the  spaces  between 
the  corresponding  parts  of  surrounding  bodies. 

"The  hypothesis  thus  framed  is  also  the  only  one  which  affords 
a  rational  explanation  of  other  simple  and  well  known  facts.  •  If 
matter  is  regarded  as  a  continuous  medium  the  phenomena  of 
expansion  are  unintelligible.  There  is,  apparently,  no  limit  to 
the  expansion  of  matter,  or,  to  fix  our  attention  on  one  kind  of 
matter,  let  us  say  to  the  expansion  of  a  gas  ;  but  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  continuous  material  which  fills  or  is  present  in  every 
part  of  a  given  space  could  also  be  present  in  every  part  of  a 
space  a  million  times  as  great.  Such  a  statement  might  be  made 
of  a  mathematical  abstraction  ;  it  can  not  be  true  of  any  real  sub- 
stance or  tiling.  If,  however,  matter  consists  of  discrete  par- 
ticles, separated  from  each  other  either  direct  by  empty  space  or 
by  something  different  from  themselves,  we  can  at  once  under- 
stand that  expansion  and  contraction  may  be  nothing  more  than 
the  mutual  separation  or  approach  of  these  particles." 

Again,  Professor  Riicker  goes  on  to  say,  no  clear  mental  pic- 
ture can  be  formed  of  heat  unless  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  mode 
of  motion.  And  if  heat  be  motion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  the  fundamental  particles  of  matter  that  are  moving.  For  the 
motion  is  certainly  not  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  while  dif- 
fusion is  more  rapid  as  temperature  rises,  thereby  proving  that 
the  internal  motions  are  swifter.  He  concludes,  then,  that  com- 
bining the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  expansion,  and  heat  no  hy- 


potheses which  make  them  intelligible  have  ever  been  framed 
other  than  those  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory.  T» 
quote  further : 

"And  here  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  all  these  fundamental 
proofs  are  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  particles  or  granules 
into  which  matter  must  be  divided.  The  particles,  for  instance, 
need  not  be  different  in  kind  from  the  medium  which  surrounds 
and  separates  them.  It  would  suffice  if  they  were  what  may  be 
called  singular  parts  of  the  medium  itself,  differing  from  the  rest 
only  in  some  peculiar  state  of  internal  motion  or  of  distortion,  or 
by  being  in  some  way  ear-marked  as  distinct  individuals.  The 
view  that  the  constitution  of  matter  is  atomic  may,  and  docs, 
receive  support  from  theories  in  which  definite  assumptions  are 
made  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  atoms;  but  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  these  assumptions  introduce  new  and  recondite  difficul- 
ties, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fundamental  hypothesis — 
that  matter  consists  of  discrete  parts,  capable  of  independent 
motions — is  forced  upon  us  by  facts  and  arguments  which  are 
altogether  independent  of  what  the  nature  and  properties  of 
these  separate  parts  may  be." 


WET   MOON   AND    DRY    MOON. 

rPHERE  are  still  some  students  of  meteorology  who  believe 
*■  that  the  moon  may  influence  the  weather,  but  the  current 
popular  beliefs  on  the  subject  are  almost  pure  superstition.  Wit- 
ness the  distinction  between  a  "wet"  and  a  "dry"  moon,  based 
on  the  position  of  the  crescent  and  still  made  by  some  presu- 
mably intelligent  persons.  The  position  of  the  crescent  obviously 
depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  sun  and  moon,  and  is  the 
same  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Bartlett 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  short  magazine  article  to 
the  detailed  elucidation  of  all  this.  His  explanation,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Battle  Creek  Moon  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  and  is 
reprinted  in  Popular  Astronomy  (October),  runs  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  the  changing  position  of  the  crescent  seen  upon  the 
western  sky  after  sunset,  such  expressions  as  these  are  fre- 
quently heard:  'If  the  moon  lies  so  water  can  not  runout,  we 
shall  have  a  drought'  ;  '  A  wet  moon  is  one  upon  which  the  Indian 
can  hang  his  powder-horn,'  etc.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  the  crescent  moon  always  appears 'upon  its  back  ' 
in  spring,  near  the  vernal  equinox,  and  'upon  its  end'  in  au- 
tumn, near  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  these  positions,  which 
occur  regularly  each  year,  may  be  easily  understood  by  a  little 
consideration  after  the  conditions  have  once  been  carefully  ex- 
plained. 

"The  change  of  direction  in  which  the  moon's  'horns'  are 
turned  is  caused  by  the  varying  position  of  the  moon,  when  at 
her  '  new, '  relatively  to  the  sun  and  earth,  and  depends  upon  the 
difference  in  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon.  If  the  moon  be 
further  north  than  the  sun  soon  after  the 'new,'  the  sunlight 
strikes  under  her  and  she  appears  with  her 'horns'  upturned: 
but  if  she  be  further  south  the  light  reaches  around  her  disk  to 
the  northward,  and  her  'horns  '  appear  nearly  vertical,  as  if  the 
crescent  moon  was  resting  upon  one  of  them.  We  see  the  moon 
in  varying  positions  on  the  sky,  and  at  first  sight  there  appears 
to  be  no  definite  relation  between  her  position  and  the  position 
of  her  cusps  or  '  horns. '  In  fact,  this  feature  of  her  aspect  has 
seemed  so  changeful  and  capricious  that  it  has  even  been  re- 
garded as  a  weather  token.  But  in  reality  there  is  a  simple  rela- 
tion always  fulfilled  by  the  moon's  '  horns, '  or  points  of  the  cres- 
cent. The  line  joining  them  is  always  at  right  angles  or 
perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  moon,  so  that 
the  'horns '  are  always  turned  directly  away  from  the  sun.  The 
exact  position  in  which  they  will  stand  at  any  time  is,  therefore, 
easily  predictable,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
weather.  ...  As  the  late  Professor  Proctor  well  remarked,  '  to 
assert  that  there  will  be  such  and  such  weather  when  the  line 
joining  the  cusps  is  seen  (for  instance)  nearly  horizontal,  the 
moon  being  new,  is  the  same  as  asserting  that  there  must  be 
such  and  such  weather  at  the  time  of  new  moon  in  February  and 
March,  if  the  moon  is  then  nearly  at  her  maximum  distance  front 
the  ecliptic.  And  so  with  all  such  cases.  If  there  were  any 
value  at  all  in  such  predictions,  they  would  imply  the  strictly 
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cyclic  return  of  such  and  such  weather. '  The  tradition  that  the 
crescent  of  the 'new '  moon,  when  nearly  horizontal,  foretells  a 
'  dry  month, '  or  when  nearly  vertical  a  '  wet  month,'  is  too  ab- 
surd to  be  refuted,  as  it  is  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
Like  most  other  so-called 'signs, '  those  who  accept  them  do  so 
frr>Ti  coincidences  observed.  Cases  which  prove  the  'signs  '  are 
noted,  but  those  which  do  not  are  neglected,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced only  because  we  wish  to  be  convinced." 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MODERN  RACING-YACHT. 

FROM  a  table  of  sections  of  the  various  contestants  in  the 
international  yacht-races  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  which 
we  reproduce  from  TJie  Scientific  American  (October  5),  the 
mutual  influence  of  challenger  and  defender  in  modifying  the 
designs  of  their  successors  may  be  seen.  The  races,  which  in 
1885  were  between  two  markedly  different  types  of  boat — the 
English  cutter  and  the  American  centerboard  sloop — have  come 
to  be  between  boats  of  practically  the  same  type,  which  may  be 
called  the  cutter-sloop,  and  which  is  a  compromise  between  the 
old  rival  types.  Boats  of  this  build  are  faster  than  either  of  the 
old  types,  and,  altho  they  are  purely  racing-vessels,  they  are  be- 


lieved by  many  to  represent  the  farthest  possible  advance  along 
this  line.  Even  the  Puritan,  the  first  American  boat  shown  on 
the  chart,  shows  the  influence  of  the  compromise  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  ideas,  her  rig  being  the  cutter  rig  and  her 
ballast  carried  entirely  on  the  outside.  In  1886  the  conditions 
were  not  far  different.  In  1887  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  Thames  measurement  rule,  which  put  a  limit  upon  beam, 
but  none  upon  draft,  gave  the  English  designers  a  freer  hand, 
and,  as  will  be  yeen,  the  cross-section  approximates  more  closely 
to  that  of  the  American  boat.  In  1895  the  Americans  made  a 
great  change  by  discarding  the  centerboard,  or  rather  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  fin-keel,  which  is  practically  a  stationary  cen- 
terboard, and  in  recent  years  the  approximation  of  the  two 
testants  in  form  has  become  even  closer. 


THE   FIGHT   AGAINST    MALARIA    IN    ITALY. 

SINCE  the  discovery  that  malaria  is  certainly  propagated  by 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  the  Italian  Government  has  been 
taking  steps  for  a  systematic  attempt  to  drive  the  scourge  from 
their  country.     Malarial  fever,  as  is  well  known,  renders  exten- 
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sive  regions  in  Italy  practically  uninhabitable,  and  its  extinction 
means  for  that  country  a  very  large  increase  in  material  re- 
sources. We  translate  below  part  of  an  article  contributed  by 
Dr.  Albert  Battandier  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  21),  which 
indicates  the  Italian  plan  of  campaign.  Dr.  Battandier  enume- 
rates the  particulars  of  it.  First,  is  the  suppression  of  stagnant 
pools  by  the  betterment  of  the  land.  This  will  be  necessarily 
slow  and  it  will  be  hard  to  make  it  complete.  The  second  pre- 
caution is  the  preservation  of  man  from  mosquito-bites.  Here 
great  progress  has  been  made.  All  the  workmen's  houses  of  the 
Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  from  Rome  to  Pisa,  have 
been  fitted  with  wire  screens,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  done 
in  a  large  number  of  houses  in  the  country,  tho  the  occupants  do 
not  all  understand  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  this  protection. 
Veils  that  hang  from  the  hat  below  the  shoulders  are  used  out- 
doors, and  the  hands  are  guarded  by  gloves.  Dr.  Battandier 
continues : 

"But  the  third  precaution  is  even  more  radical.  To  suppress 
malaria  we  must  do  away  with  those  who  have  malaria.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Anopheles  when  it  bites  a  healthy  person 
will  communicate  to  him,  at  worst,  an  excessively  light  type  of 
fever,  which  may  pass  unperceived.  But  if  a  mosquito  bites  this 
person  so  affected  the  fever  bacillus  reaches  a  fuller  development 
in  its  intestines,  becomes  virulent,  and  when  another  person  is 
bitten  will  cause  malarial  fever  in  that  peisou.  The  Anopheles 
does  not  fly  far.  ...  If,  then,  we  can  cure  all  the  individuals 
who  are  found  in  a  place  reputed  to  be  malarious,  the  bites  of  the 
mosquitos  will  not  be  dangerous,  because  they  can  not  take  up 
from  the  inhabitants  the  weak  virus  that  becomes  virulent  when 
it  passes  through  the  insect's  intestines.  Thus  the  Italian  scien- 
tists attach  great  importance  to  what  Dr.  Gosio  calls  the 'ame- 
lioration of  the  man.'  To  try  this  new  cure  the  Government  has 
sent  a  commission  to  Grosseto.  This  Tuscan  city  has  so  bad  a 
reputatijn  as  a  malarious  place  that  the  Italian  Government 
sends  periodically  to  Scansano,  an  elevated  and  healthy  town, 
its  offices  and  department  of  justice  (prisoners  excepted)  and  all 
its  subordinate  officials." 

The  commission  has  chosen  five  special  localities,  and  has  be- 
gun, in  the  first  place,  an  exact  census  of  malarial  patients,  ba- 
sing this  exclusively  on  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood — the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  an 
individual  is  subject  to  marsh-fever.  The  prophylactic  method 
employed  is  the  administration  of  quinin.     We  quote  again  : 

"Altho  this  new  therapeutic  is  now  recognized  as  scientific, 
time  has  been  required  to  bring  this  about.  The  suspicion  that 
mosquitoes  communicate  malaria  by  their  bites  is  no  thing  of  re- 
cent date.  Twenty  years  ago  the  question  was  on  the  tapis  ;  the 
mosquitoes  were  declared  guilty,  but,  it  must  be  said,  without 
positive  proof.  Then  scientists  conceived  the  idea  of  analyzing 
the  blood  of  mosquitoes  that  had  bitten  men,  and  to  their  great 
astonishment  they  found  traces  of  quinin.  See,  they  said  to 
their  opponents,  not  only  is  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  inoffensive, 
but  it  is  even  curative,  since  it  applies  to  the  disease  its  sole 
remedy — quinin. 

"In  spite  of  these  experiments  this  method  of  cure  never  had 
the  least  success,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  did  not  de- 
serve it." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Horse-ChestnutS  as  Food.  —The  horse-chestnut  con- 
tains besides  starcli  and  some  sugar  about  ten  per  cent,  of  bitter 
resin  and  fat  oil,  and  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  says  The  hiternational  Confectioner.  It  is  thus  richer 
in  albumen  than  any  cultivated  plant,  richer  even  than  peas  and 
beans.  Yet,  owing  to  its  bitter  and  resinous  taste,  the  horse- 
chestnut  has  never  been  used  extensively  for  food.  The  Inter- 
national Confectioner  goes  ahead  to  tell  of  a  recent  invention 
for  utilizing  this  hitherto  wasted  product.     It  says : 

"The  enormous  loss  of  valuable  nutriment  attracted  scientific 


research,  and  R.  Fliigge,  of  Hanover,  has  been  finally  successful 
in  extracting  the  bitter  principle  from  the  horse-chestnut  and  pre- 
paring a  cheap  and  strengthening  food.  The  bitter  resin  was 
eliminated  in  the  following  way :  The  brown  shell  is  removed 
after  superficial  roasting,  to  facilitate  shelling.  The  body  of  the 
chestnut  is  pulverized,  and  the  powder  saturated  in  a  tightly 
closed  percolator  with  pure  alcohol  or  ether  alcohol.  After 
standing  for  a  week  at  moderate  temperature  the  resin  has 
passed  into  solution,  and  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  contained  is 
drawn  off.  In  order  to  extract  the  resin  completely,  fresh  quan- 
tities of  the  solvents  mentioned  are  required  and  are  obtained 
from  the  resin  solution.  By  heating  this  fluid  the  solvent  is  vol- 
atilized and  the  bitter  resin  remains.  The  vapors  of  alcohol 
are  carried  by  a  pipe  conduit  back  into  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
colator, and  after  being  condensed  by  a  cooling  device  are  used 
once  more  upon  the  chestnut  meal, the  process  being  repeated 
until  the  fluid  running  from  the  percolator  is  free  from  any  bitter 
taste.  The  alcohol  retained  by  the  chestnut  meal  is  distilled  off 
and  the  meal  dried.  The  meal  contains  all  the  albumen  and 
starch  of  the  chestnut,  and  is  an  excellent  food,  possessing  a 
pleasant  taste." 


American    Electrical   Machinery  in   England.— In 

an  article  in  The  Electrical  World  on  "English  Methods"  (Sep- 
tember 7),  E.  Kilburn  Scott  writes  some  criticisms  on  his  fellow 
countrymen  that  are  described  by  that  journal  in  an  editorial 
comment  as  "cynical  and  almost  brutal."  It  goes  on  to  say  : 
"We  doubt  their  entire  accuracy,  but  can  not  help  thinking  that 
where  there  is  such  readiness  to  see  the  need  of  improvement, 
changes  for  the  better  can  'not  be  far  off.  The  cocksure  spirit 
that  is  so  often  manifested  on  this  side  of  the  water  might  well 
be  mitigated  by  a  little  of  this  British  humility  and  readiness  to 
learn  when  the  error  or  defect  is  seen."  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Scott  says : 

"At  present  it  is  the  fashion  to  blame  the  English  working- 
man,  his  unions,  the  growth  of  the  municipal  idea — in  fact,  any- 
thing but  the  main  reason,  which  is  the  woful  ignorance  or  su- 
pineness  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  lead  in  the  English  elec- 
trical profession.  The  American  firms  got  into  the  English 
market  in  the  first  instance  by  supplying  alternating-current 
machinery  which  could  be  depended  on  to  work  continuously 
without  breakdown.  When  traction  work  came  along,  what  was 
easier  than  that  some  established  English  firm  should  take  an 
American  traction  motor  and  build  some  like  it?  One  or  two  did 
essay  the  task,  but  they  made  such  an  awful  mess  of  it  that  it 
was  not  until  an  American  firm  was  established  in  the  country 
that  reliable  home-made  car  motors  could  be  bought.  Foreign 
linns  are  now  taking  the  cream  of  the  orders — that  is  to  say,  all 
the  big  contracts — simply  because  no  home  firm  has  designers  or 
the  plant  to  execute  such  work.  Eighteen  firms  quoted  to  Man- 
chester the  other  day  for- a  ,£140,000  order,  and  of  these  15  were 
foreign,  and  it  was  given  to  a  Berlin  firm.  A  Frankfort  firm, 
Lahmeyer  &  Co.,  got  the  two  Charing  Cross  &  Strand  orders, 
totaling  ,£350,000,  and  the  many  contracts  secured  by  American 
firms  are  too  well  known  to  need  recital." 


The  following  clever  pot-pourri  of  metaphors  drawn  from  the  termi- 
nology of  various  sciences  is  from  General  Hale's  welcoming  address  to 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Denver: 
"And  as  Colorado  as  a  whole  extends  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the  American 
Association  f<>r  the  Advancement  of  Science  we  hope  that  your  affinities 
will  be  such  as  to  produce  a  true  and  stable  compound;  that  the  multi- 
phase currents  of  your  various  activities  will  work  in  synchronism  and 
produce  a  steady  and  irresistible  torque  that  will  keep  the  world  turning  ; 
that  your  blood  may  remain  uncontaminated  by  the  bacilli  of  fever  which 
cause  delirium,  or  tuberculosis  which  leads  to  decay  ;  that  the  resultant  of 
your  efforts  will  be  in  the  direction  of  true  progress,  and  that  the  centrip- 
etal force  which  holds  you  together  in  a  conservative  orbit  will  be  in  such 
equilibrium  with  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  you  throw  off  new  ideas 
as  to  keep  you  from  flying  off  on  a  tangent.  We  might  wish  you  to  remain 
always  in  perihelion  or  'next'to  the  sun  of  prosperity,  except  that  this 
would  mean  a  state  of  rest  and  consequent  stagnation.  Instead  of  this 
may  your  velocity  be  accelerated  and  the  differential  coefficient  of  your 
curve  be  an  ever-increasing  variable  until  your  path  becomes  asymptotic 
to  the  straight  line  of  perfection,  and  may  the  final  integral  of  your  orbit 
be  the  summation  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


DOES   THE    HINDU    RELIGION 
WOMAN? 


DIGNIFY 


LOUIS  JACCOLIOT.  the  French  author  of  "The  Bible  in 
India,"  has  said  that  "India  of  the  Vedas  entertained  a 
respect  for  woman  amounting  to  worship, — a  fact  which  we  seem 
little  to  suspect  in  Europe  when  we  accuse  the  extrame  East  of 
having  denied  the  dignity  of  women  and  of  having  only  made 
of  her  an  instrument  of  pleasure  and  of  passive  obedience." 
The  position  is  taken  by  Swami  Abhedananda,  writing  in  the 
Brahmavddin  (Madras,  July),  that  the  Hindu  religion  of  the 
present  day  repeats  and  represents  the  ethical  principles  regard- 
ing women  which  were  entertained  by  the  Hindus  of  the  Vedic 
period.  He  speaks  as  follows  of  "the  fundamental  equality  of 
man  and  woman"  established  in  the  Hindu  mind  : 

"Just  as  the  equal  halves  of  a  fruit  possess  the  same  nature, 
the  same  attributes,  and  the  same  properties  in  equal  proportion, 
so  man  and  woman,  being  the  equal  halves  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, possess  equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  powers. 
This  idea  of  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  was  the  corner- 
stone of  that  huge  structure  of  religion  and  ethics  among  the 
Hindus  which  has  stood  for  so  many  ages  the  ravages  of  time 
and  change,  defying  the  onslaughts  of  the  short-sighted  critics  of 
the  world.  Therefore  in  India  whatever  is  claimed  for  the  man 
may  also  be  claimed  for  the  woman  ;  there  should  be  no  par- 
tiality shown  for  either  man  or  woman,  according  to  the  ethical, 
moral,  and  religious  standards  of  the  Hindus.  .  .  .  No  other 
Scriptures  of  the  world  have  ever  given  to  the  woman  such  equal- 
ity with  the  man  as  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Koran,  and  Zend-Avesta  have  made  woman  the  scape- 
goat for  all  the  crimes  committed  by  man.  The  Old  Testament, 
in  describing  the  creation  of  woman  and  fall  of  man,  has  estab- 
lished the  idea  that  woman  was  created  for  man's  pleasure,  con- 
sequently her  duty  was  to  obey  him  implicitly.  It  makes  her  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Satan  for  the  temptation  and  fall  of 
the  holy  man  with  whom  she  was  enjoying  the  felicity  of  para- 
dise. Adam's  first  thought  on  that  occasion  was  to  shift  the 
burden  of  guilt  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  woman.  St.  Paul,  in 
the  New  Testament,  shows  that,  through  Adam's  fall,  woman 
was  the  means  of  bringing  sin,  suffering,  and  death  into  the 
world.  Popular  Christianity  has  been  trying  lately  to  take  away 
this  idea,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  preachers  the  same 
idea  still  lurks  behind  the  eulogies  that  have  been  piled  upon  the 
conception  of  womanhood  in  Christian  lands.  How  is  it  possible 
for  one  who  believes  the  accounts  given  in  Genesis  to  be  literally 
true,  to  reject  the  idea  there  set  forth  that  woman  was  the  cause 
of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  thereby  bringing  sin  and  suf- 
fering and  death  into  the  world?  For  one  who  accepts  the  Bibli- 
cal account  there  is  no  other  alternative  left." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Hindu  religion,  says  this  writer,  to 
debar  women  from  studying  the  Vedas  or  from  acquiring  the  re- 
ligious ideas  they  contain.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that  "it 
is  the  especial  injunction  of  the  Vedas  that  no  married  man  shall 
perform  any  religious  rite,  ceremony,  or  sacrifice  without  being 
joined  in  it  by  his  wife  ;  should  he  do  so,  his  work  will  be  incom- 
plete and  half  finished,  and  he  will  not  get  the  full  results  ;  be- 
cause the  wife  is  considered  to  be  a  partaker  and  partner  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  her  husband,  she  is  called  in  Sanskrit  Sahadhar- 
mini.  'spiritual  helpmate. '"  This  idea  of  the  spiritual  equality 
of  man  and  woman  is  as  alive  to-day,  we  are  assured,  as  it  was 
when  the  Indian  epics  commemorating  woman's  virtues  were 
written.     The  swami  continues: 

"Those  who  have  read  the  Ramayana,  one  of  the  great  epics 
of  India,  will  remember  how  exemplary  was  the  character  of 
Sit  a,  the  heroine.  She  was  the  ideal  wife,  the  ideal  mother,  and 
the  ideal  queen  ;  she  was  the  embodiment  of  purity,  chastity, 
and  kindness,  the  personification  of  spirituality.  She  still  stands 
as  the  perfect  type  of  ideal  womanhood  in  the  hearts  of  Hindu 
women  of  all  castes  and  creeds.     In  the  whole  religious  history 


of  the  world  a  second  Sita  will  not  be  found.  Her  life  was 
unique.  She  is  worshiped  as  an  incarnation  of  God  ;  as  Christ 
is  worshiped  among  the  Christians.  India  is  the  only  country 
where  prevails  a  belief  that  God  incarnates  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  man." 

One  beneficent  result  of  this  dignifying  of  woman,  this  Brah- 
man writer  maintains,  is  that  the  Hindu  law  allows  women  a 
much  greater  share  in  the  management  of  property  than  is  al- 
lowed by  most  of  the  statutes  of  Christian  nations.  Another  is 
that  in  family  affairs,  religious  or  secular,  especially  in  business 
or  trade,  a  husband  in  India  can  not  take  any  step  without  con- 
sulting the  female  members  of  the  family  : 

"It  is  often  said  that  Hindu  women  are  treated  like  slaves  by 
their  husbands  ;  but  it  is  not  a  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  Hindu 
women  get  better  treatment  than  the  majority  of  the  wives  of 
Englishmen  or  of  Americans  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lish husband.  Sir  M.  M.  Williams  says:  'Indian  wives  often 
possess  greater  influence  than  the  wives  of  Europeans.'  The 
number  of  wife-beaters  is  considerably  smaller  in  India  than  in 
Europe  or  America.  He  is  not  a  true  Hindu  who  does  not  re- 
gard a  woman's  body  as  sacred  as  the  temple  of  God.  He  is  an 
outcast  who  touches  a  woman's  body  with  irreverence,  hatred, 
or  anger.  'A  woman's  body,'  says  Manu  the  lawgiver,  'must 
not  be  struck  hard  even  with  a  flower,  because  it  is  sacred.'  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Hindus  do  not  allow  capital  punishment 
for  women.  The  treatment  of  woman,  according  to  Hindu  relig- 
ion, will  be  better  understood  from  some  of  the  quotations  which 
I  will  append  from  the  laws  of  Manu  and  other  lawgivers. 
Manu  says  : 

"  i.  'The  mouth  of  a  woman  is  always  pure.' — v.  130. 

"2.  'Women  must  be  honored  and  adorned  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  and  brothers-in-law,  who  desire  their  own 
welfare.' — iii.  55. 

"3.  '  Where  women  are  honored,  there  the  Devas  (gods)  are 
pleased  ;  but  where  they  are  dishonored,  no  sacred  rite  yields 
rewards. '  —  iii.  56. 

"4.  'Where  female  relations  live  in  grief,  the  family  soon 
wholly  perishes:  but  that  family  where  they  are  not  unhappy 
ever  prospers. ' — iii.  57 

"8.  'The  woman  watches  over  the  house,  and  the  protecting 
divinities  (Devas)  of  the  domestic  hearth  are  happy  in  her  pres- 
ence.    The  labors  of  the  field  should  never  be  assigned  to  her.'  ' 

Of  the  much  criticized  marriage  customs  of  the  Hindus,  said 
to  be  sanctioned  by  their  religion,  the  article  says  that  marriage 
by  courtship  is  not  approved  because  it  generally  proceeds  from 
a  selfish  desire  for  the  mere  gratification  of  passion.  Marriage, 
in  the  Hindu  idea,  must  be  based  on  the  ideal  of  the  spiritual 
union  of  souls,  not  on  sense  pleasure.  Death  does  not  dissolve 
it,  and  hence  Hindu  widows  do  not  care  to  remarry.  Of  child 
marriages,  the  self-burning  of  widows  and  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  society  of  men — three  things  which  it  is  usual  to 
attribute  to  Hindu  religion — this  writer  speaks  as  follows: 

"It  is  said  that  the  greatest  curse  is  the  child-marriage  in 
India,  and  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  religion  ;  but  this  is  not  true. 
Religion  distinctly  forbids  it,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  so- 
called  child  marriage  is  nothing  but  a  betrothal.  The  betrothal 
ceremony  takes  place  some  years  before  the  real  marriage  cere- 
mony; sufficient  cause  may  prolong  the  period  of  betrothal  for 
even  three  or  four  years.  In  northern  India  the  real  marriage 
does  not  take  place  until  the  parties  are  of  proper  age  ;  it  is  at- 
tended with  music,  feasting,  and  the  presentation  of  gifts.  A 
betrothed  wife  stays  in  her  father's  house  until  the  time  of  her 
real  marriage.  In  southern  India,  customs  are  not  the  same; 
many  abuses  have  crept  in,  and  child-wives  are  often  given  to 
their  husbands  at  too  tender  an  age.  The  Hindu  law  does  not 
prevent  the  remarriage  of  the  betrothed  wife  after  the  death  of 
her  betrothed  husband  ;  but  it  says  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  parents  of  the  betrothed  wife  commit  a  sin  as  of  giving  false 
witness  before  the  court  of  justice 

"Self-burning  of  widows  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion, but  was  due  to  other  causes,  the  fact  being  that  when  the 
Mohammedans  conquered  India  they  treated  the  widows  of  the 
soldiers  so  brutally  that  the  women  preferred  death,  and  volun- 
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tarily  sought  it.  It  is  often  said  that  the  '  Christian  government ' 
has  suppressed  Suttee;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  initiative  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  that  noble  Hindu,  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  who 
was,  however,  obliged  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  enforcing  his  ideas,  because  India  was  a  subject  nation. 
The  educated  classes  among  the  Hindus  had  strongly  protested 
against  the  priests  who  supported  this  custom  (which  prevailed 
only  in  certain  parts  of  India) ,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  sup- 
press the  evil  by  force  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  done  without  offi- 
cial help,  appeal  was  made  to  the  viceroy,  Lord  Bentinck,  and  a 
law  against  Suttee  was  passed.  Thus  the  evil  was  practically 
suppressed  by  the  Hindus  themselves,  aided  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Sir  M.  M.  Williams  says:  'It  was  principally  his  (Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy's)  vehement  denunciation  of  this  practise,  and  the 
agitation  against  it  set  on  foot  by  him,  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  abolition  of  ^//throughout  British  India  in  1829.'— '  Brah- 
manism  and  Hinduism,'  p.  482. 

"The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  society  of  men.  which  we 
find  in  some  parts  of  India,  is  not  due  to  their  religion  but  to 
other  causes.  It  came  into  practise  merely  for  self-defense 
against  Mohammedan  brutality.  The  Purda  system,  that  is, 
the  custom  of  not  allowing  women  to  appear  in  public  without  a 
veil,  was  not  of  Hindu  origin,  but  was  introduced'into  India  by 
the  Mohammedans.  There  are  many  parts  of  India  where  the 
Purda  system  does  not  exist  at  ail,  where  men  mix  freely  with 
women,  travel  in  the  same  vehicle,  and  appear  in  public  with  the 
women  unveiled.  Sir  Monier  M.  Williams  writes :  'Moreover,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  seclusion  and  ignorance  of  women,  which 
were  once  mainly  due  to  the  fear  of  the  Mohammedan  conquer- 
ors, do  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  in  provinces  unaffected  by 
those  conquerors. ' 

"Lastly,  the  position  of  woman  in  Hindu  religion  can  be  un- 
derstood better  by  that  unique  idea  of  the  Motherhood  of  God 
which  is  nowhere  so  strongly  expressed  and  recognized  as  in 
India.  The  mother  is  so  highly  honored  in  India  that  the  Hin- 
dus are  not  satisfied  until  they  see  divinity  in  the  form  of  earthly 
mother.  They  say  that  one  mother  is  greater  than  a  thousand 
fathers,  therefore  the  Hindus  prefer  to  call  the  Supreme  Being 
the  Mother  of  the  Universe.  According  to  Hindu  religion  each 
woman,  whether  old  or  young,  is  the  living  representative  of  the 
divine  Mother  on  earth.  The  divine  Mother  is  greater  than  the 
'Creator  '  of  other  religions.  She  is  the  Producer of  the  Creator, 
or  the  First-born  Lord  of  all  creatures.  There  is  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  every  living  mother  is  venerated  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  divine  Mother,  where  every  village  has  a 
guardian  mother  who  protects  all  as  her  own  children." 


THE    MORMON    PROPAGANDA    IN   JAPAN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Lay  Saints, 
who  is  now  in  Yokohama,  late  last  August  issued  a  mani- 
festo to  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  from  which  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (September  21)  quotes  this  extract :  "  By  His  authority 
we  turn  the  divine  key  which  opens  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan.  We  say  to  them  all,  come  to  the  light 
which  has  been  shed  forth  from  the  sun  of  righteousness  !  We 
offer  you  blessings  that  are  beyond  price.  .  .  .  We  bring  to  you 
the  truth  in  all  its  effulgence,  direct  from  the  great  Luminary  of 
the  day. " 

The  Republican  states  that  this  is  the  first  Mormon  invasion 
of  the  Oriental  field,  and  thinks  that  the  reception  given  the  new 
apostles  by  the  Japanese  is  a  matter  of  general  interest.     It  says  : 

"  Missionary  Grant  and  his  associates  from  Salt  Lake  City  will 
find  the  most  ample  toleration  for  all  religions  in  that  pagan 
land,  altho  the  other  Christian  missionaries  refused  to  permit 
them  to  live  in  the  same  boarding-house  with  themselves  in 
Yokohama.  The  Japanese  will  give  them  &  respectful  hearing, 
if  only  because  of  their  'insatiable  curiosity,'  as  the  Japan 
Weekly  Advertiser  expresses  it.  Of  the  outcome,  however, 
what  may  be  expected?  In  this  connection  the  editor  of  The 
Advertiser,  who  is  evidently  an  Englishman  of  somewhat  ex- 
tended residence  in  Japan,  pronounces  the  opinion  that  the  Jap- 
anese people   will  care  just  about  as  much  for  the  theological 


doctrines  of  the  new  sect '  as  they  do  for  those  of  the  old  ones 
whose  teachers  have  already  invaded  the  land.'  The  people  will 
closely  watch  the  personal  character  of  the  newest  missionaries, 
'and  the  new  faith  will  be  judged  entirely  by  its  practical  fruits.' 
But,  'apart  from  this,  when  the  question  is  raised  whether  Mor- 
monism  is  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  religious  thought  of 
Japan,  the  means  for  accomplishing  such  an  object  are  perhaps 
more  ludicrously  inadequate  than  any  which  have  ever  been 
tried  by  foreign  propagandists.'  A  people  which  has  failed  thus 
far  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  dignified  supernatural  sub- 
structure of  Christianity  will  be  likely  to  be  interested,  yet  at 
the  same  time  immensely  amused,  by  the  supernatural  claims  of 
a  religion  that  rests  upon  the  curious  ad  ventures  of  Joseph  Smith 
with  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  early  in  the 
last  century." 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  promulgation  of  Mormon 
belief  in  Japan  is  indicated  in  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Japan   Weekly  Mail  (August  31)  : 

"An  official  of  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  has  been  inter- 
viewed for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  officialdom's  views  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  propagandism  of  Mormon  doctrines  in 
this  country.  The  answer  elicited  was  circumspect.  Its  gist  was 
that  the  Mormon  missionaries  had  not  yet  taken  the  steps  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  persons  desiring  to  establish  a  place  of  worship 
or  expound  a  creed,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  do  either  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  without  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  authorities  to 
interfere.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  make  application,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  their  doctrines  are  likely  to 
prove  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  public 
morality.  If  they  can  satisfy  the  authorities  on  those  points, 
they  will  have  a  constitutional  right  to  preach  their  creed.  The 
interviewed  official  added  that  according  to  what  he  knew,  the 
Mormons  no  longer  preached  polygamy,  but  that  they  still 
practised  it." 

MISSIONARY    INTERFERENCE   IN   CHINESE 
CIVIL  AFFAIRS. 

REFERRING  to  recent  serious  disturbances  at  Hang  Oman, 
China,  where  the  Chinese  representatives  of  the  rival  mis- 
sions fought  what  was  described  as  a  pitched  battle,  the  Hong- 
kong Overland  China  Mail  (August  17)  says  that  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  the  prevention  of  such  regretable  occurrences. 
7 he  Mail  does  not  regard  these  outbreaks  as  religious  conflicts 
so  much  as  "clan  fights."     It  describes  them  thus: 

"Two  clans  have  a  dispute,  an  every-day  occurrence  in  China. 
One  clan  gets  worsted  in  the  fight,  and  naturally  welcomes  any 
help  from  the  outside.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  how  and 
where  this  help  can  be  obtained.  They  come  as  humble  sup- 
pliants confessing  the  superiority  of  the  teaching  of  the  foreigner 
to  anything  they  have.  In  the  beginning,  no  mention  will  be 
made  of  difficulties  with  a  neighboring  clan.  Before  the  bargain 
is  struck,  the  real  reason  will  be  introduced,  altho  no  prominent 
place  may  be  assigned  to  it.  The  sine  qua  non  of  this  wholesale 
conversion  is  that  full  protection  be  granted  to  the  members  of 
the  clan  and  to  the  clan  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  right  or  jus- 
tice. That  this  has  been  granted  again  and  again  is  matter  of 
history.  With  the  egis  of  the  church  resting  over  it,  the  once 
weak  and  crushed  clan  becomes  strongly  aggressive,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  paying  off  old  scores  with  their  so-called  oppressors 
is  devoutly  wished.  Their  old  grievances  may  once  more  be 
brought  before  the  district  magistrate,  and  through  foreign  in- 
terference and  influence  a  great  triumph  is  won.  Let  any  one 
try  to  imagine  how  bitter  the  feelings  of  the  clan  are  that  has 
been  beaten  by  such  means.  The  rival  clan,  seeing  the  power- 
ful aid  their  enemies  have  secured  by  espousing  the  religion  of 
the  foreigner,  seek  in  their  turn  the  protection  of  some  other 
church  organization.  Instead  of  lessening  this  adds  immensely 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  feud,  which  is  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  To  call  these  contests  religious  is- an  entire  mis- 
nomer. These  disputes  may  take  many  forms,  but  in  the  end 
they  all  resolve  themselves  more  or  less  into  variations  of  clan 
fights." 

The  difficulty  lies,  therefore,  The  Mail  goes  on  to  say,  with 
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what  is  known  as  missionary  interference  with  civil  casus.  In 
its  opinion,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  both 
have  sinned  in  this  matter,  tho  it  says  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offending  is  with  the  latter: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  rightly  or  wrongly  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  imperial  Government  and  assumed  man- 
darinic  rank.  The  Protestant  missionaries,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
have  refused  this  proffered  honor,  and  remain  in  their  private 
capacity.  The  present  position  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese  mandarinate  is  nothing  less  than 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  In  a  country  town  in  South  China,  a 
missionary  of  long  experience,  who  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
probity,  saw  what  corresponded  to  an  official  title  over  the  door 
of  a  house  occupied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  There 
was  also  a  '  notice  up  inviting  people  who  had  cases  with  the 
officials  to  bring  the  matter  to  him  for  help. '  Our  point  is  not 
whether  or  no  the  missionary  offering  his  assistance  in  appeals 
to  the  mandarins  is  doing  good,  much  less  do  we  question  the 
motives  underlying  his  action  ;  but  what  we  do  say  most  em- 
phatically is  that  the  principle  involved  of  an  alien  interfering  in 
civil  cases  can  not  but  produce  trouble,  and  most  serious  trouble 
sooner  or  later." 

The  Mail  suggests  as  the  means  of  preventing  these  irregu- 
larities that  Chinese  officials  be  compelled  to  guaranty  to  con- 
verts that  no  disabilities  attach  to  their  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  make  a  united  representation  to  France  to 
have  done  with  "her  role  as  protector  of  the  semi-political  aspect 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions." 


ARE   YOUNG    MEN   SHUNNING   THE  MINISTRY? 

THE  statement  is  made  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker, 
D.D.,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  has  fallen  from  917  to  591  during 
the  last  four  years.  This  is  a  decrease  of  thirty-nine  per  cent., 
or  nearly  ten  per  cent,  a  year.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(South),  the  same  writer  says,  the  shrinkage  in  that  period  has 
been  from  402  to  317,  or  about  five  per  cent,  yearly.  He  declares, 
too,  that  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  confronts  the  Congregation- 
alists.  drawing  his  conclusion  partly  from  his  observation  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  number  of  graduates  from  those  New-Eng- 
land colleges  which  annually  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  Statistics  of  other  denominations  in  this  country 
on  this  point  are  not  at  hand,  tho  we  note  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  late  in  some  of  the 
journals  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  indicat- 
ing for  the  most  part  an  insufficient  supply  of  candidates  for  ordi- 
nation. Dr.  Crooker  looks  with  concern  upon  these  "evidences  of 
diminishing  vitality  "  in  the  denominations  he  mentions.  In  the 
attitude  of  its  young  men  toward  the  pulpit  he  finds  the  clearest 
indication  of  the  real  hold  which  any  church  has  upon  modern 
life.  He  says,  in  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston, 
September  12)  :  "We  are  forced  to  consider  the  question,  Why 
do  young  men  decline  to  become  ministers?  And  we  would 
stud}'  this  subject,  not  as  advocates  of  any  particular  creed,  but 
as  friends  and  guardians  of  civilization.  The  facts  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  called  certainly  show  that  something  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  The  situation  startles  us  into  the  feeling  of  an 
impending  peril.  Some  remedy  is  urgently  needed.  Religion 
is  essential  to  civilization  ;  and  the  church  needs  the  best  men  in 
its  pulpits,  that  it  may  do  the  best  work  for  mankind."  There  is 
a  common  and  familiar  explanation  of  the  situation  as  he  finds 
it,  to  which  he  does  not  assent.     To  quote  his  words: 

"We  are  told  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  worldlincss,  to  com- 
mercialism, 'to  the  low  state  of  vital  piety.'  We  live,  it  is  said, 
in  an  age  of  coarse  materialism  that  is  destructive  of  religious 
interests.  The  lust  for  luxuries  and  pleasures  and  animal  ex- 
citements is  dominant.  The  passion  for  riches  has  become  a 
universal  mania.     Young  men  shun  the  ministry  because  they 


are  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  fairly  saturated  with  the  wor- 
ship of  .Mammon. 

"  But  is  this  the  true  explanation?  We*do  not  think  that  it  is. 
This  is  a  part  of  tiie  story;  but  it  is  only  a  part,  and  probably 
only  a  small  part.  A  roaring  trade  is  no  friend  to  piety.  An 
abundance  of  luxuries  paralyzes  the  spirit,  and  in  the  lap  of  ea-c 
duty  falls  to  sleep.  The  expansion  of  worldliness  is  not  the 
growth  ol  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  glorification  of  wealth 
does  not  send  any  one  into  the  pulpit. 

"And  yet,  however  much  truth  there  maybe  in  this  view  of 
the  problem,  it  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Two  con- 
siderations, among  several  that  might  be  mentioned,  will  prove 
this.  First,  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  superior 
young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  where  the  finan- 
cial and  social  rewards  are  no  greater  than  in  the  pulpit.  In 
spite  of  all  this  craze  for  money  our  institutions  of  learning  find 
it  easy  to  secure  first-class  men  for  every  position.  Thousands 
of  the  ablest  young  men  easily  resist  the  allurements  of  worldli- 
ness and  readily  devote  themselves  to  educational  work.  There- 
is  no  such  drift  away  from  pedagogy  as  from  preaching.  Any 
one  closely  acquainted  with  the  young  life  in  college  and  univer- 
sity knows  perfectly  well  that,  while  the  passion  for  wealth  di- 
verts many  from  the  teacher's  desk,  it  is  largely  another  force 
that  restrains  men  from  entering  the  ministry. 

"Second,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  young  men  who  have 
started  for  the  ministry  and  have  later  chosen  another  calling, 
or  who  have  actually  entered  the  pulpit  and  in  a  short  time  have 
abandoned  it,  shows  that  the  motive  at  work  is  not  commercial- 
ism, because  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  these  men  have  become 
teachers,  newspaper  writers,  or  workers  in  some  line  of  philan- 
thropy where  the  labors  are  at  least  as  severe  and  the, financial 
rewards  no  greater.  The  clear  proof  that  the  decrease  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  is  not  solely  or  even  largely  due  to  world- 
liness  lies  in  the  well-known  fact  that  a  call  for  humanitarian 
workers,  where  there  are  few  honors  and  little  pay,  will  secure 
as  hearty  and  as  wide  a  response  from  as  high  a  class  of  young 
men  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  true  explanation,  Dr.  Crooker  declares,  is  not  far  to  seek, 
and  it  is  not  ethical,  but  theological : 

"It  is  not  the  paralysis  of  commercialism,  but  the  tyranny  of 
creed.  Young  men  shun  the  pulpit  largely  because  it  is  not  a 
place  of  intellectual  freedom.  There  are  hundreds  of  strong 
young  men  who  are  truly  religious,  but  they  do  not  propose  to- 
put  themselves  where  growth  means  duplicity  or  a  heresy  trial. 
Many  undergraduates  in  college  and  university  are  uncorrupted 
by  worldliness,  but  the  creedal  bonds  insisted  on  by  the  chinch 
are  abhorrent.  Their  intellectual  training  is  such  that  they  are 
repelled  from  a  profession  that  means  mere  advocacy  of  a  dogma. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  enlist  young  heroes  for  divine  service,  but 
these  men  are  reluctant  to  pledge  themselves  forever  to  any  set 
of  speculative  opinions,  especially  as,  the  more  they  look  into 
these  opinions,  they  find  that  they  contradict  modern  knowledge. 

"What  often  happens  is  this:  A  young  man  brought  up  in  the 
narrow  theology  of  his  village  or  country  church  goes  to  college 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  minister.  As  he  begins  to  study, 
his  horizon  widens.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  make  what  he 
learns  in  library  and  laboratory  fit  the  old  creed.  He  does  not 
become  indifferent  to  spiritual  things  or  lose  his  hold  upon  the 
essentials  of  religion.  He  discovers  that  many  of  his  once  cher- 
ished beliefs  are  not  true.  He  sees  that  many  things  once  in- 
sisted upon  as  essential  to  salvation  are  false  or  unimportant. 
The  old  dogmatic  spirit  becomes  irritating.  He  abandons  all 
thought  of  the  ministry,  not  because  an  infidel,  but  because  he 
can  not  take  his  best  thoughts  and  sentiments  freely  into  the 
pulpit.  He  is  not  diverted  by  selfishness  or  restrained  by  doubt. 
but  rather  he  is  barred  out  by  ancient  dogmas.  In  many  ca 
love  for  Jesus  and  faith  in  God  have  increased  :  but  the  young 
man  realizes  that  to  live  in  the  world  of  modern  science  and 
scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  expound  the  Co  .  would 

be  like  trying  to  walk  on  the  tops  of  adjacent  freight-trains  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions." 

The  churches,  Dr.  Crooker  contends,  can  supply  the  remedy 
for  the  present  indifference  of  young  men  toward  the  ministry  : 

"There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  strong  and  competent 
young  men  for  the  ministry  as  soon  as  the  churches  make  it  clear 
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that  their  pulpits  are  hospitable  to  freedom  and  progress.  The 
pulpit  is  no  place  for  the  erratic  and  the  cynical.  There  may  be 
liberty  without  license,  and  progress  without  destruction.  What 
young  men  demand  is  not  the  opportunity  to 'work  havoc  with 
ancient  traditions,  but  a  place  into  which  the  modern  spirit  and 

recent  discoveries  may  be  taken 

"It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  these  [the  more  conserva- 
tive churches]  would  accept,  and  act  upon  two  great  truths:  (i) 
That  a  great  deal  of  what  they  insist  upon  as  essential  doc- 
trine is  now  outgrown  and  useless  tradition,  which  may  be  dis- 
carded to  the  advantage  of  spiritual  Christianity.  It  has  become 
mere  valueless  baggage,  a  burden  which  the  young  mind  will  no 
longer  carry.  (2)  That  a  simplification  and  reconstruction  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the,  facts  known, 
is  inevitable;  and,  the  sooner  it  is  made,  the  sooner  the  church 
will  rise  to  new  power  and  usefulness.  Let  the  churches  face 
forward,  and  the  young  men  will  follow  them." 


THE   ATTEMPT  TO    PROTESTANTIZE   ROME. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Guardian  (Prot. 
Episc. ,  September  n),  who  writes  himself  down  a  Roman 
Catholic,  says  that  the  "Gospel  of  Luther"  is  spread  in  Italy  by 
two  methods — doctrinal  tracts  and  the  translated  Bible.  To 
these  is  occasionally  added,  he  tells  us,  an  abuse  "not  seasoned 
with  tact  or  even  decent  moderation."  At  the  outset  of  his  arti- 
cle he  makes  this  statement : 

"Only  last  July  a  pamphlet  was  being  cried  in  Rome  at  the 
tramway-  rendezvous  in  the  Piazza  Venezia,  costing  a  sou,  and 
entitled 'The  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse.'  'Read  about  the  rog- 
uery of  the  Popes  and  the  priests,'  shouted  the  seller.  In  this 
document  the  Pope  is  called  'an  assassin,'  'you  represent  Satan 
in  person,'  'I  would  hang  all  the  priests,'  who  are  'mangy  curs, 
foul,  putrid,  and  fetid.'  It  must  be  averred  that  a  gospel  can 
not  be  recommended  by  such  language,  nor  can  it  make  its  appeal 
to  a  high  class  of  the  community." 

Proceeding  to  discuss  the  furtherance  of  Protestant  propa- 
ganda by  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  to  name  the  allies  which  he 
finds  at  the  command  of  "sectarian  Christianity,"  this  writer 
says  : 

"The  Bible  is  a  new  religion  in  itself.  Italian  Catholics  do  not 
know  the  New  Testament;  of  the  gospel  read  in  Latin  in  the 
mass  they  understand  not  a  word,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  the  people,  even  if  they  can  read,  do  not  possess 
Testaments.  It  is  no  more  the  custom  to  read  the  gospels  in 
poor  and  sick  visiting  than  in  private  and  family  life,  and,  there- 
fore, unless  the  living  church  in  its  exhortations  and  example 
and  worship  is  itself  tantamount  to  the  gospel,  the  Catholic  poor 
do  not  possess  it.  The  Protestants  have  a  further  ally  where  'the 
Catholic  convert  would  least  expect  one.  How  many  English 
converts  feel  that  the  confessional  is  the  model  of  spiritual  help 
and  care,  the  refuge  of  the  solitary  and  troubled?  But  the  Cath- 
olic in  Rome  feels  that  his  religious  life  suffers  an  absolute  neg- 
lect ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  Protestant  sects  that  he  thinks  he 
finds  the  help  and  the  religious  nourishment  which  he  misses  in 
his  own  church.  To  talk  about  the  Christian  life,  to  preach  about 
it,  to  encourage  familiarity  with  its  ideas  and  requirements — these 
are  the  most  formidable  allies  of  sectarian  Christianity.  And 
intimately  connected  therewith  is  the  fraternal  spirit  (the  strong 
point  of  the  sects),  which  is  not  only  missing  in  the  great 
Western  church,  but  appears  to  be  positively  excluded  wherever 
religion  hardens  into  certain  sacerdotal  theses.  Again,  the  com- 
plexity of  Catholic  worship,  a  complexity  behind  which  an  unin- 
structed  Christendom  has  often  stifled  any  remnant  of  vivifying 
spirit,  causes  the  simplicity  of  worship  in  the  vernacular  to  be 
valued  as  a  contrast.  The  last,  but  not  the  least,  ally  of  Prot- 
estantism is  a  negative  one — ignorance.  No  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  can  doubt  that  easy  victims  are  made  as 
the  result  of  the  Italians'  heathen  ignorance  of  their  religion, 
and  of  the  common  insistence  on  its  more  beggarly  and  less  co- 
gent elements  as  the  kernel  of  the  faith." 


These  are  powerful  allies  in  the  estimation  of  The  Guardian 
correspondent,  but  he  claims  for  his  own  church  others  equally 
important.     To  quote  his  language  on  this  point : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  religion  of  American  and  English  Prot- 
estant bodies  can  not  hope  to  make  an  appeal  to  any  but  the 
half-educated  classes.  It  presents  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  as  little  modern  environment  as  it  had  in 
Cromwell's  time.  It  is  ignorant  of  Biblical  criticism,  while  it 
definitely  sets  up  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  Book  in 
place  of  the  authority  of  the  living  voice.  There  is  a  complete 
dearth  of  all  help  from  the  modern  arsenal,  and  the  new  convert 
must  find  himself  sooner  or  later  entirely  without  equipment  to 
meet  on  an  equal  footing  any  one  conscious  of  the  real  problems 
which  in  our  day  beset  all  religions  alike.  The  Roman  Church 
may  not  be  modern,  but  it  is  more  modern  (if  only  because  more 
of  all  time)  than  untouched  Luther  cum  Calvin.  Again,  the  new' 
convert  may  think  he  believes  that  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  implies  praying  within  four  bare  walls,  but  it  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  most  artistic  of  European  people  are 
able  or  willing  to  dispense  with  all  external  aids.  ...  It  will 
surprise  some  to  hear  that  confession  is  another  point  in  the 
church's  favor.  The  frequentation  of  confession  assorts  with 
the  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Latin  peoples  in  very  various  ways. 
Thus  it  suits  the  Irishman  on  his  genial,  filial,  and  expansive 
side.  The  Italian  has  only  one  of  these  qualities,  and  it  is  not 
this  one  which  prompts,  tho  it  facilitates,  the  practise  for  him  ; 
it  is  the  absence  of  any  self-dependence,  and  the  horror  of  any 
personal  responsibility  in  his  religious  life.  .  .  .  Once  more,  the 
charm  of  fraternal  charity  and  brotherliness  depends  on  their 
sincerity  ;  but  it  happens  that,  as  all  men  are  mortal,  Baptists 
and  Methodists  are  mortal  too,  and  the  petty  intrigues,  'the 
striving  for  the  oversight,'  the  vexatious  hypocrisies,  are  no 
more  alien  to  the  propagandists  than  to  ourselves,  while  these 
defects  are  more  noxious  in  a  small  community,  and  their  inter- 
ference with  the  private  religious  life  more  galling.  Another 
point  very  germane  to  the  question  is  that  the  Latins  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  logical  religion.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the 
application  of  logic  to  religion  ;  but.  none  the  less,  the  differences 
between  sect  and  sect  do  not  help  the  Protestant  propaganda, 
and  the  want  of  agreement  bewilders  the  Italian.  The  less  scru- 
pulous play  on  these  differences,  and  get  themselves  converted 
in  turn  by  the  various  sects,  if  there  is  any  hope  of  profiting 
thereby." 

To  the  question,  Has  the  Protestant  propaganda  been  success- 
ful? this  writer  insists  a  negative  answer  must  be  returned  : 

"Protestantism  as  a  religion  has  proved  a  failure,  for  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  Protestants,  tho  it  has  succeeded  in 
unmaking  Catholics.  The  uneducated  Italian  not  being  an  in- 
telligent or  sentient  subject,  another  religion  can  not  be  imposed 
on  him  ;  so  the  Protestants  have  decided  to  educate  him;  they 
are  contenting  themselves  with  creating  an  educational  force  in 
the  country  in  lieu  of  direct  proselytism.  With  these  enter  the 
ideas  of  modern  civilization,  freedom  of  conscience  and  of 
thought,  notions  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  personality. 
The  result  of  their  activity  has  been  to  force  the  Catholic  party 
to  adopt  some  of  their  weapons.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
will  also  produce  a  new  method  of  religious  instruction  among 
us?" 


Tiik  hymn,  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  which  has  been  sung  so  generally  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  services  of  the  late  President,  has  in  its  last 
two  lines  a  reference  which  has  aroused  considerable  speculation.  The 
lines  are 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  a  while 

In  1880,  according  to  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Dr.  Greenhill,  of  Hastings, 
wrote  to  the  author,  Cardinal  Newman,  concerning  the  apparent  allu-ion  in 
these  lines  to  some  personal  experience,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

"The  Okatorv,  January  18, 1880. 
"MY  DEAN  Dr.  GREENHILL:  You  flatter  me  by  your  question,  but  1 
think  it  was  Keble  who,  when  asked  in  his  own  case,  answered  that  poets 
were  not  bound  to  be  critics,  or  to  give  a  sense  to  what  they  had  written, 
and  tho  I  am  not,  like  him,  a  poet,  at  least  I  may  plead  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  remember  mv  own  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  at  ttie  end  of  fifty 
years  Anyhow,  there  must  be  a  statute  of  limitations  for  writers  ol 
verse,  or  it  would  be  quite  a  tyranny  if,  in  an  art  which  is  the  expression 
not  of  truth,  but  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  one  were  obliged  to  be 
ready  for  examination  on  the  transient  state  of  mind  which  came  upon  one 
when  homesick  or  seasick,  or  in  any  other  way  sensitive  or  excited. 

"  Yours  most  truly,  JOHN  H.  NkwmaN." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


FOREIGN    COMMENT    ON   THE   CHARACTER 
AND    POLICY    OF   MR.    McKINLEY. 

APPRECIATIVE  comments  on  the  career  and  personality  of 
the  late  President  McKinley  appear  almost  without  a  dis- 
paraging note  in  the  press  of  Europe.  Like  every  one  whose  posi- 
tion has  raised  him  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  says 
the  Temps  (Paris),  the  President  attracted  to  himself  the  homi- 
cidal mania  of  the  creature  of  diseased  soul  as  surely  as  a  light- 
ning conductor  attracts  lightning.  But  it  was  not  his  station 
alone  that  singled  him  out.     He  himself  was  a  man  of  mark: 

"If  he  can  not  rank  with  a  Lincoln,  whose  glorious  career  has 
left  a  shining  track,  neither  is  he  a  Garfield,  a  passing  guest  in 
the  upper  air  of  public  life,  who  was  snatched  away  before  he 
could  write  a  line  on  the  white  page  of  his  Presidency.  William 
McKinley  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  did  something,  who 
brought  things  to  pass." 

He  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  man  of  the 
people,  writes  Robert  de  Caix,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris).  The  Figaro  (Paris)  publishes  a  character  sketch  of  the 
late  President  by  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  the  well-known  French 
writer  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
was  presented  at  the  White  House.  M.  Deschamps  describes 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Executive  Mansion  as  compared 
with  the  royal  palaces  of  Europe,  and  remarks  how  well  the  dig- 
nified yet  simple  character  of  Mr.  McKinley  fitted  in  with  the 
surroundings  in  Washington:  "A  high  forehead,  penetrating, 
prominent  eyes,  rendered  more  striking  by  the  assertive  eye- 
brows, an  aspect  of  care  which  sat  forcibly  on  his  clean-shaven 
face — in  all,  a  serious  countenance,  that  of  a  statesman  who  real- 
ized perfectly  the  weight  of  his  responsibilities."  There  was 
really  none  of  the  Napoleonic  lineaments,  this  French  writer 
insists,  altho  European  representations  of  Mr.  McKinley  usually 
indicate  a  resemblance.  The  face  was  too  kindly  and  simple  for 
that  of  a  Csesar.  Mr.  McKinley,  concludes  M.  Deschamps,  "per- 
formed the  exalted  functions  of  his  office  with  an  almost  majestic 
simplicity  which  sat  well  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  democracy 
to  which  all  the  world  looks  for  an  example  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion." Honesty,  simplicity,  and  devotion  to  the  popular  will 
made  him  nearly  perfect  in  American  eyes,  says  Auguste  Moi- 
reau,  writing  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris). 

Most  of  the  continental  journals  refer  to  Mr.  McKinley's  close 
identification  with  the  high  protection  idea  in  this  country.  That 
is  Europe's  only  score  against  him,  declares  the  St.  Peters- 
burger  Zeiticng.  His  administration  witnessed  the  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
observes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  he  can  point  to  much  of 
this  as  his  own  work.  The  impression  made  by  his  death  in 
Germany,  says  the  Hamburger  Nac/iric/iten,  is  even  deeper 
than  that  occasioned  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  The  great- 
est President  that  ever  sat  in  the  White  House,  is  the  comment 
of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin).  The  Fremde nblatt  (Vienna) 
and  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  both  semi-official  journals, 
express  much  the  same  views.  The  general  tenor  of  comment 
in  the  British  press  is  that,  while  the  late  President  had  no  very 
strong,  masterfjl  character,  yet  he  possessed  the  virtues  com- 
plementary to  his  defects  and  was  eminently  conservative  and 
gifted  with  common  sense.     The  London  Times  says  : 

"He  was  not  a  statesman  remarkable  for  original  views  or  dis- 
tinguished by  a  bold  initiative  in  policy,  but  he  was,  in  a  marked 
degree,  a  typical  representative  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  lie  was  actuated  throughout 
his  life  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  His  devotion  to  his  country 
was  never  questioned,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him. 
He  was  courageous  and  clear-sighted,  too,  in  dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  important  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  historical 


development  of  the  United  States.     He  has  left  his  mark  upon 
his  time." 

The  Daily  Xeivs  (London)  believes  that  the  greatest  source 
of  his  strength  lay  in  his  power  of  waiting: 

"He  could  study  serenely  a  burst  of  popular  passion  without 
apparently  being  swayed  by  it,  and  his  bitterest  enemies  could 
not  accuse  him  of  playing  to  the  gallery.  His  temperament  may 
have  been  prosaic,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  safe,  and  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  and  adequacy  about  his  utterances  which  made 
themselves  felt  outside  America." 

He  was  all  that  a  self-made  North  American  should  be,  de- 
clares The  Leader  (London)  ;  the  "typical  unassuming  average 
man  of  his  generation,  who  won  the  confidence  of  the  millions  of 
average  men  who  supported  him  because  of  his  solid  virtues  a'nd 
his  safe  views."  T/ie  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  declares 
that  "it  will  be  forever  remembered  of  President  McKinley  that 
in  his  time  Great  Britain  ceased  to  be  thought  of  and  spoken  of 
as  the  secular  foe  of  the  United  States."  and  The  Standard 
(London),  in  commenting  on  the  universality  of  the  mourning, 
observes : 

"Homage  was  not  confined  to  communities  of  the  Western 
type.  Far  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom,  people  came  to- 
gether at  the  appointed  hour  to  join  in  the  words  of  sorrow  and 
of  hope.  Not  the  least  sincere,  we  may  hope,  of  those  who  at- 
tended these  services  were  Prince  Ching  and  the  imperial  offi- 
cials who  formed  part  of  the  congregation  at  Peking.  They  may 
well  feel  that  in  President  McKinley  they  lost  one  who  had 
proved  unmistakably  his  watchful  concern  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  their  country." 

The  dead  President  was  so  exactly  typical  of  his  people,  says 
77/i?  Speaker  (London),  that,  "if  the  lunatic's  desire  was  to 
draw  down  upon  himself  a  universal  detestation  without  achiev- 
ing a  pennyworth  of  political  result,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  one  whom  he  could  have  chosen  more  apt  for  his  object  than 
the  President."     It  continues  : 

"Mr.  McKinley  lias  in  his  virtues,  even  more  than  in  his  faults, 
a  representative  character.  His  weaknesses  are  those  attaching 
to  the  commercial  disease  from  which  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  conspicuously  suffer.  They  are  pardoned  by  his  contem- 
poraries. His  virtues  are  precisely  those  which  every  traveler 
most  values  in  his  fellow  citizens.  A  great  simplicity  of  manner 
and  a  charming  and  open  courtesy  in  the  relations  of  private  life 
are  the  salvation  of  American  society;  these  the  President  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree." 

The  keynote  to  his  character,  says  The  Spectator  (London), 
was  his  "habit  of  regarding  of  himself  as  one  bound  by  his  posi- 
tion to  be  the  funnel  for  the  popular  will."     It  continues: 

"The 'man  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,'  if  only  he  has  the 
right  kind  of  ear,  and  honestly  believes,  as  Mr.  McKinley  did, 
that  his  business  is  to  use  it,  can  but  rarely  go  wrong  in  impor- 
tant crises.  To  hear  the  uudergrowl  clearly  and  interpret  it 
aright  requires,  no  doubt,  a  special,  and  it  may  be  a  rare,  fac- 
ulty ;  but  the  man  who  possesses  it  will  not  make  great  blun- 
ders, except  when  the  people  are  hopelessly  in  the  wrong." 

The  Telegram  (Toronto)  points  out  as  an  indication  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  character  the  fact  that  his  last  public  utterance  was 
a  message  of  peace  to  the  world  ;  a  pronouncement  indicative  of 
high  ideals  and  a  broad  and  generous  statesmanship.  Says  this 
Canadian  journal  in  conclusion  : 

"That  message  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  bespoke  his  high 
sense  of  duty  as  a  statesman  ;  his  faltering  farewell  to  his  wife 
bespoke  the  reliable  qualities  of  the  man.  The  merest  suspicion 
of  empty  cant  in  the  President's  farewell  address  is  removed  by 
the  character  of  the  words  uttered  when  there  was  no  arena  to 
applaud,  no  public  sentiment  to  humor,  no  personal  feeling  to 
disguise.  William  McKinley  has  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
world's  book  of  statesmen,  but  the  greatest  who  have  gone  be- 
fore did  not  die  with  a  grander  message  to  the  nations  or  a  nobler 
parting  from  family  ties." — Translations  made  for  The  Lite- 
kak\  Digest. 
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ARE     ENGLAND     AND      RUSSIA     NECESSARILY 

AT   ODDS? 

BISMARCK  is  said  to  have  summed  up  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  as  "perpetual  hostility  along  all  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  world.''  Conflicting  interests  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
Tibet,  and  the  extreme  Orient  at  the  present  time  between  the 
two  empires  would  seem  to  confirm  the  declaration  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor.  Since  the  completion  of  the  trans-Caspian  line  by 
Russia  and  the  building  of  the  Bagdad  railway  by  a  German 
syndicate,  English  journals  have  been  calling  upon  British  en- 
terprise to  undertake  similar  lines  in  Persia  and  India  to  coun- 
teract the  assumed  designs  of  Russia  on  the  domain  of  the  Shah. 
Quite  recently  the  British  Indian  Government  extended  its  rail- 
way lines  through  Northern  Beluchistan,  thus  bringing  North- 
western India  within  easy  reach  of  the  French  and  German  lines 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the  St.  Petersburger 
Zeitung.  the  press  of  the  Russian  capital  is  much  wrought  up 
over  this  extension.  This  German-Russian  journal  quotes  the 
Novoye  Vremya.  one  of  the  semi-official  organs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  saying : 

"  We  take  it  for  granted  that,  within  the  very  near  future,  Eng- 
land will  bring  all  India  into  direct  railroad  communication  with 
Eastern  Persia  and,   through  Eastern  Persia,  with  all  the  Le- 


FIKM   FRIENDSHIP 
"I  hope  we  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  said  the  Czar  to  the  Kaiser, 
in  his  Dantzig  speech.  —Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

vant.  England  will  then  be  in  possesson  of  another  base  from 
which  she  may  attack  us  in  Central  Asia,  and,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  she  will  monopolize  the  new  markets  opened  up  by  these 
railroad  extensions.  .  .  .  We  must  act  at  once.  .  .  .  Our  influ- 
ence at  Teheran  is  still  all  powerful,  and  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived, or  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  we  should  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  privileged  facilities  we  command  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  tahah." 

The  German  press  generally  appears  to  regard  Russia's  ex- 
pansion in  Central  Asia  as  logical  and  inevitable.  The  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  believes  that,  sooner  or  later,  England  will  have 
to  fight  for  her  hold  on  India.  Persia,  says  this  journal,  is  ear- 
marked for  Russia.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  holds  the 
same  general  views,  but  suggests  that  a  possible  check  may 
come  to  the  Russian  advance  through  an  alliance  of  England 
and  Japan.  The  Spectator  (London)  rather  advocates  giving  in 
to  Russian  ambition,  as  it  is  "not  worth  England's  while  to  en- 
ter any  objection  if  Russia  should  dominate  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
even  annex  Persia."  "We  can  see  Russia's  aspirations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  satisfied,"  concludes  this  London  journal,  "without 
the  slightest  injury  being  inflicted  on  ourselves,  and  we  believe 
that  the  British  Government  might  to-morrow  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  matter." 

Japan  and  America,  published  in  this  city,  does  not  see  much 
choice  between  the  two  as  "doininators."  Both  Powers,  it  says, 
have  shown  barbarism  as  well  as  civilization: 

"  Russia  has  slaughtered  semi-barbarians  in  Northern  and  Cen- 


tral Asia  ;  but  she  has  planted  there  a  European  civilization  that 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit  for  centuries.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  slaughtered  the  descendants  of  a  great  race,  to 
which  she  and  other  nations  of  the  world  are  indebted  for  their 
philosophy,  language,  civilization,  and  religion  ;  and  she  has  not 

planted  in  India  a  European  civilization 

"It  [India]  seems  to  be  the  destined  prey  of  Russia,  because 
Russia  is  struggling  for  warm-water  ports  as- a  man  in  a  dun- 
geon struggles  for  light  and  air,  and  because  the  Hindus  are  in- 
different to  a  Russian  conquest,  and  the  British  are  unable  to 
prevent  it.  It  is,  in  fine,  one  of  those  great  struggles  for  booty 
that  have  been  waged  by  all  the  rapacious  conquerors  of  the 
world — Egypt  against  Assyria,  Persia  against  Greece,  Rome 
against  Carthage,  Byzantium  against  Islam — all  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Asia." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  pooh-poohs  reports"  of  Russian  in- 
terference with  British  trade  prospects  in  Persia.  The  empire 
of  the  Czar  has  only  commercial,  not  political,  aims  there,  The 
Guardian  believes,  and  it  continues: 

"As  a  mercantile  nation,  we  can  not  fairly  object  to  the  at- 
tempts of  Russia  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  Persian  trade. 
We  ma}*  disapprove  of  her  methods  and  regard  her  bounty  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  wasting  in  a  foreign  country  money  which  it 
sorely  needed  at  home.  But  we  shall  best  consult  our  dignity 
by  abstaining  from  complaint  unless  and  until  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  Russia  is  persuading  or  compelling  the  Persian 
Government  to  violate  its  treaty  obligations  toward  us  and  to  im- 
pose unwarrantable  restrictionsupon.  our  commerce."  '  t,., 

Robert  de  Caix,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  De'bats  (Paris),  de- 
clares that  England  is  giving  herself  unnecessary  anxiety  over 
affairs  in  the  Near  East.  Her  interests  there,  he  says,  are  purely 
commercial.  Why  does  she  not  content  herself  with  attending 
to  her  commerce? 

The  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  special  mission  from  Tibet 
lias  made  the  British  press  somewhat  uneasy  lest  it  portend  a 
triumph  of  Russian  influence  in  the  land  o^  the  Lama.  The 
Politische  Correspondem  (Vienna)  publishes  an  alleged  official 
communication  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  effect  that  the  mission 
was  entirely  devoid  of  political  significance.  The  same  journal, 
however,  hints  that  the  communication  in  question  was  published 
to  allay  Chinese  suspicions  and  to  hinder  England  from  taking 
steps  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  establish  a  Russian  protectorate 
over  Tibet.  The  Nation  and  the  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin) 
comment  on  the  announcement  in  much  the  same  vein  as  the 
Viennese  paper,  the  Nachrichten  adding: 

"The  Czar  has  kept  his  promise  to  the  late  Queen  not  to  em- 
barrass England  during  her  difficulties  in  South  Africa,  in  so  far 
as  he  has  not  allowed  any  of  the  grave  questions  pending  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  to  be  opened  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner. Russia,  however,  knows  how  to  turn  England's  present 
difficulties  to  her  own  advantage." 

Prince  Uehtomsky,  founder  of  the  Russo-Chinese  bank,  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Czar,  author  of  a  recent  book  on  Russia's  mis- 
sion in  Asia,  and  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosii,  in  a 
recent  article  in  his  paper  (quoted  by  the  St.  Petersburger 
Zeitung)  asserts  that  Russia  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
taking  Tibet  under  her  protection.  The  stories  about  the  mis- 
sions, he  declares,  are  "mere  nonsense."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Viedomosti  is  reported  as  saying,  the  "only  desire  of  the 
Tibetans  is  to  preserve  themselves  from  foreign  invasion,  even 
the  invasion  of  scientific  expeditions."  The  Vienna  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  however,  believes  that  Russian  aggres- 
sion is  imminent  in  Tibet.  He  quotes  a  certain  Dr.  Busch,  "a 
well-known  political  writer  of  the  Austrian  capital,"  as  saying: 

"The  Delai  Lama  may  prefer  the  protection  of  the  mighty 
Czar  to  that  of  the  weak  Emperor  of  China.  When  France  has 
secured  a  firm  footing  in  Yunnan,  and  Russia  in  Tibet,  the 
Franco-Russian  chain  will  extend  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  the  two  allies  to 
prevent  trade    between   China  and  the   British   possessions   in 
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Asia.  It  will  also  enable  them  to  combine  in  any  eventual  op- 
erations, either  to  the  north  against  China  or  to  the  south  against 
India." 

The  Polilische  Correspondenz,  the  Viennese  journal  already 
quoted  from,  agrees  with  this  view  and  asks  England  what  she 
is  going  to  do  about  it. 

The  Herald  (Kobe,  Japan),  one  of  the  papers  published  in 
English  which  keeps  a  very  close  watch  on  Russian  Asiatic  poli- 
tics, sounds  a  warning  to  England  in  an  article  under  the  head- 
ing:  "A  Franco-Russian  Hand  Across  Asia."  At  the  moment  of 
the  reception  of  the  Tibetan  mission  by  the  Czar's  ministers,  it 
points  out,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  con- 
struction of  the  Yunnan  railway,  a  Chinese  concession  to  France, 
in  the  person  of  M.  Donner,  governor  of  French  Indo-China. 
The  circumstances  may  not  seem  to  have  any  very  close  connec- 
tion, says  The  Herald,  but  on  the  map  they  are  "wonderfully 
suggestive" : 

"If  Russia  and  France  were  to  join  hands  across  the  moun- 
tains of  southeastern  Tibet,  there  is  no  saying  what  big  fish  the 
drag-net  of  their  influence — thus  stretched  across  the  continent 
of  Asia — might  pick  up.  The  alliance  would  envelop  British 
India  all  along  its  northern  border,  from  near  Herat  to  near 
Mandalay,  and  altho  Tibet  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous' 
country  in  the  world,  who  knows  but  that  in  the  far  future  a 
Russian  railway  through  the  land  of  the  Grand  Lama  may  meet 
the  French  road  at  rail-head  at  Yunnan-fu?  That  would  bring 
Russian  battalions  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonking  at  three  or  four  days' 
notice,  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  vigilance  of  an  enemy's  fleet 
patrolling  the  sea  routes  from  Port  Arthur." 

The  immense  distance  of  European  Russia  from  Russian  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  has  recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
journals  of  the  empire  to  the  need  for  coaling-stations  and  naval 
bases.  The  press  is  urging  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  emulating  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  Russia  as  a  great  world-power,  with  important  pos- 
sessions in  the  Far  East,  to  "points  of  support  "  along  the  route 
to  Manchuria.  Bold  editorials  are  being  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    Thus  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye   Vrcmya  says  : 

"In  time  of  war  the  Powers  that  have  no  coaling-stations  will 
find  themselves  in  a  most  difficult  position.  Germany,  tho  a 
continental  Power,  has  shown  even  greater  zeal  than  Great  Brit- 
ain in  acquiring  such  bases.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed this  example.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  protec- 
tion of  our  relations  with  the  Far  East  is  absolutely  essential, 
we  have  not  a  single  station  on  the  way  from  St.  Petersburg  or 
Odessa  to  Port  Arthur.  There  were  some  rumors  of  our  getting 
an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  baseless. 
Yet  the  Red  Sea  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  convenient  coaling-stations. 
Not  only  does  it  form  part  of  the  route  to  the  Far  East,  but  it 
abounds  with  islands,  belonging  to  Turkey,  which  would  serve 
our  purpose.  France  has  some  possessions  along  its  shore,  and 
can  not  a  little  strip  of  territory  be  set  aside  for  us?  Then  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  there  are  islands  to  be  considered 
from  this  standpoint,  and  surely  in  a  distance  of  ten  thousand 
miles  Russia  ought  to  find  something  which  all  other  nations 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring." 

•  Russia,  it  continues,  does  not  want  India  and  has  no  notion  of 
expanding  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  English  jealousy  and  apprehension.  It  concludes  :  "If  Eng- 
land frankly  decided  to  concede  to  Russia  half  of  what  she  has 
already  had  to  yield  to  Germany,  the  academic  talk  of  an  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding  could  easily  be  translated  into  actual 
fact. " 

Even  more  outspoken  is  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  which 
demands  free  access  for  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean  and  a  coal- 
ing-station in  that  sea.  It  says:  "Russia's  task  in  the  extreme 
East  should  not  cause  her  to  forget  the  Mediterranean.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  should  lead  her  to  think  all  the  more  about  the 
latter.    The  tremendous  expenditures  which  we  have  incurred  in 


recent  years  in  constructing  the  Siberian  railway,  strategic  lines 
in  Central  Asia  and  in  Manchuria,  are  a  guaranty  that  we  shall 
not  hesitate  before  any  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  necessary  ac- 
quisition of  a  base  in  the  Mediterranean." 

A  provincial  paper  has  just  been  suppressed  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  saying  that  Manchuria  will  never  be' surren- 
dered or  evacuated  by  Russia,  and  this  talk  of  taking  advantage 
of  England's  weakness  and  France's  support  and  obtaining  a 
foothold  in  the  Mediterranean  is  deemed  decidedly  significant 
by  the  French  press.  The  Journal  suspects  that  the  Czar's  visit 
to  France  may,  among  other  things,  lead  to  some  action  in  the 
Mediterranean,  supposed  to  be  closed  to  Russia.  —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  THE  DUAL  ALLIANCE  HAS  DONE. 

THE  express  reaffirmation  of  the  military  alliance — "the  fra- 
ternity in  arms  "—between  France  and  Russia,  upon  which 
the  press  of  the  two  countries  concerned  continues  to  concentrate 
attention,  has  led  the  more  thoughtful  writers  to  examine  the 
"record"  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  What  has  it  actually  accom- 
plished? they  ask.  It  is  universally  agreed  (Tolstoy  alone  dis- 
senting) that  the  alliance  has  sought  to  preserve  peace  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  those  quarters  of  the  world  in  which  the  Powers  are 
keenly  interested.  All  editors  agree  that  defense,  not  offense, 
will*  continue  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  allied  nations.  But 
does  that  exhaust  the  subject?  Asking  these  questions,  M. 
Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France, 
and  the  able  diplomat  whose  policy  M.  Delcasse,  the  present 
minister,  has  pursued  unbroken,  writes  an  elaborate  answer  in 
the  Journal  (Paris).  His  views  and  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  powerful  support  of  Russia 
has  enabled  France  to  enjoy  peace  and  domestic  progress.  It  is 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  peaceable  victories  and  conquests 
won  by  France  in  the  field  of  international  politics.  Nations 
often  succeed  without  war  better  than  they  do  with  it,  provided 
they  are  strong,  ready  to  face  war  and  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. Since  the  formation  of  the  alliance,  Russia's  back- 
ing has  made  it  possible,  even  easy,  for  France  to  extend  her 
colonial  possessions  in  several  directions.  The  latter  has  made 
advances  in  Indo-China,  has  obtained  new  privileges  in  Hunan, 
has  definitely  annexed  and  incorporated  Madagascar,  has  estab- 
lished a  firm  protectorate  over  vast  territories  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  African  continent.  The  boundaries  of  these  posses- 
sions, extending  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  Nile  basin,  are 
now  unalterably  fixed. 

"Further,  the  Tunisian  question  is  practically  settled,  and  in 
favor  of  France.  No  Power  will  seek  to  disturb  her  title.  The 
position  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  vastly  im- 
proved, and  she  has  secured  new  strategic  points.  Her  relations 
with  Italy,  so  strained  before,  have  become  amicable,  and  this 
would  not  have  occurred  had  she  remained  isolated." 

M.  Hanotaux  tries  to  show  that  none  of  these  advances  could 
have  been  made  if  the  alliance  had  not  rendered  France  strong, 
secure,  and  alert.  The  alliance,  he  concludes,  is  not  sterile  or 
dead,  as  some  Frenchmen  think  ;  it  is  not  retroactive  and  has 
not  restored  to  France  the  provinces  lost  to  Germany  in  1S70, 
but  it  is  a  positive  force  and  yields  fruit  constantly. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  Vremya,  in  discussing  the  alli- 
ance, likewise  points  out  its  realized  advantages  and  the  good 
that  it  still  has  to  accomplish.     It  says: 

"The  principal  services  of  the  alliance  are  found  in  the 
strengthening  of  Russia's  position  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  im- 
provement of  France's  status  in  Africa.  A  new  point  of  contact 
is  discernible  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  other  tasks  will  con- 
tinually present  themselves.  Life  is  movement  and  perpetual 
struggle.  Modern  political  life  is  notoriously  full  of  uncertai: 
Not  one  of  the  active  nations  is  content  to  stand  still ;  each  is 
seeking  to  extend  its  influence  and  control.     The  chances  of  per- 
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manent  place  would  be  getting  smaller  all  the  time  if  it  were  not 
for  the  wholesome  restraints  imposed  by  the  existing  powerful 
combinations.  Russia  and  France  are  each  encountering  ob- 
stacles to  further  development,  and  these  are  to  be  removed  only 
by  cooperation.  Wider  horizons  for  cooperative  effort  are  being 
opened  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  the  Dual  Alliance  is  as 
much  a  guaranty  of  progress  and  successful  prosecution  of  cher- 
ished purposes  as  it  is  an  insurer  of  peace.  The  renewal  of  the 
Russo-French  bond  will  have  palpable  consequences  in  the  march 
of  things. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   IS   RUSSIA   DOING    IN    THE     BALKANS? 

WHILE  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  progress  of 
intrigue  and  political  fluctuation  in  the  Balkan  states,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Russian  influence  in  that 
section  of  Europe  is  slowly  but  surely  displacing  the  influence  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Early  in  September  there  appeared  in  Bu- 
charest the  first  number  of  a  new  journal  known  as  the  Pravo- 
slavniy  Vostok  (The  Orthodox  Orient),  published  in  both  Rus- 
sian and  French,  with  the  avowed  object  of  furthering  Russian 
interests.  This  journal,  which  is  edited  by  the  Servian  poet 
Ilics,  announces  that  its  program  is  the  union  of  all  the  Balkan 
nations  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  "which  alone  is  capable 
of  assuring  their  development."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Austro-Russian  relations  in  the  near  East  have  been  regulated 
since  1897  by  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries  that  nei- 
ther would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  free  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Balkans.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  Aus- 
trian journals  have  been  publishing  articles  exposing  alleged 
Russian  intrigues  in  Rumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  the  Hungarian  organ  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  has  repeatedly  warned  Vienna  against 
"Muscovite  encroachments"  along  the  lower  Danube.  This 
journal  recently  accused  Bulgaria  of  violating  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  permitting  Russian  war  vessels  to  navigate 
the  lower  Danube  and  its  tributaries  outside  Russian  territory. 
The  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg)  is  quoted  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burger  Zeitung  as  vigorously  denying  any  infringement  by 
Russia  of  "her  traditional  position  of  strict  neutrality."  Says 
the  Russian  organ : 

"Russia's  Eastern  policy,  and,  in  fact,  her  entire  foreign  pol- 
icy, has  demonstrated  her  conscientiousness  and  skill  in  main- 
taining tranquillity  in  the  Balkans  by  acts  and  efforts  so  eloquent 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  artificial  agitation  on  the  part  of 
even  a  leading  Hungarian  newspaper  to  throw  any  shadow  upon 
Russian  diplomacy  or  upon  Austro-Russian  relations." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna) ,  referring  to  the  loan  ad- 
vanced to  Bulgaria  by  the  Russian  Government,  says:  "There 
can  no  longer  be  any  illusions  about  the  relations  of  Bulgaria  to 
Russia.  Bulgaria  has  lost  her  liberty,  for  the  price  of  this  loan 
will  probably  be  her  independence."  Servia  is  already  under  the 
Russian  hand,  declares  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  further.  It 
quotes,  from  the  Revue  d'Orient,  of  Budapest,  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Vuitch,  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Servia,  in 
which  that  statesman  is  reported  as  saying:  "As  to  the  newspa- 
per rumors  about  the  conclusion  of  a  military  convention  be- 
tween Russia  and  Servia,  I  believe  I  characterize  them  ade- 
quately in  saying  that  I  see  no  necessity  for  such  an  arrangement, 
since  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  Russia  are  stronger  than  any 
convention  could  be.  Conventions  are  necessarv  only  between 
states  which  mistrust  each  other." 

The  situation  would  be  very  much  simpler,  remarks  The 
Speaker  (London),  were  it  not  for  the  erratic  displays  of  inde- 
pendence which  follow  each  other  with  a  sort  of  mad  method  in 
the  Sultan's  policy. 

"The  Russian  plan  is  no  doubt  to  allow  him  to  decay  quietly 
and  decently.     The  Balkan  states  are  preparing   for  the  end. 


There  is  no  hurry,  and  it  does  not  greatly  matter  to  St.  Petersburg 
how  many  Macedonians  or  Armenians  are  massacred,  so  long  as 
the  process  of  dry-rot  continues.  Her  opportunity  will  arrive 
undisturbed  by  these  village  tragedies.  The  Sultan,  however, 
has  lately  taken  to  asserting  himself." 

The  Speaker  concludes : 

"The  Sultan's  conduct  in  the  mail-bag  affair,  in  the  Chinese 
comedy,  and  now  again  in  this  quays  question,  is  traced  by  the 
quidnuncs  to  the  Kaiser.  His  policy  certainly  is  to  arrest  the 
decay  on  which  Russia  speculates.  He  is  the  one  potentate  who 
takes  the  formula  about  the  'integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  '  in 
earnest.  If  the  Russo-Austrian  entente  is  at  an  end,  the  govern- 
ing fact  of  the  future  will  no  doubt  be  a  long  and  obscure  duel 
between  Russia  as  a  disintegrating  influence,  assisted  by  France 
and  the  Balkan  states,  against  the  efforts  of  Germany  to  con- 
serve and  underpin  the  Turkish  ruin." 

The  latest  rumor  is  of  a  strongly  worded  military  convention 
between  Austria  and  Rumania.  This  report  pleases  Zgoda,  the 
Polish  journal  of  Chicago,  which  says: 

"We  rejoice  that  a  new  adversary  has  risen  against  Russia. 
In  the  coming  pitched  conflict  which  will  settle  whether  the 
world  is  to  become  Cossack  or  republican,  the  small  states 
around  Russia  will  play  an  important,  perhaps  even  a  decisive, 
role.  Sweden  and  Finland  on  the  North,  Poland  on  the  West, 
the  Caucasus  and  Rumania  on  the  South — all  these  together  may 
turn  the  scales." 

The  Dziennik  Narodoivy  (Polish  National  Daily,  Chicago) 
says  that  until  last  year,  in  Old  Servia  and,  in  general,  in  all 
Macedonia,  the  Servians,  unlike  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  en- 
joyed the  singular  favor  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  "Suddenly, 
however,  the  page  was  turned,  and  for  half  a  year  almost  we 
have  heard  of  no  encounters  between  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians 
and  the  Turkish  authorities,  but,  instead,  news  comes  almost 
daily  cither  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Servian  population  or  else 
of  bloody  encounters  on  the  Servian-Turkish  frontier."  The 
cause  of  this  change  of  front  need  not  be  sought  far  from  Tur- 
key, says  the  Dziennik  Narodowy,  It  is  certain  that,  Bulgaria 
having  become  dejacto  her  vassal  state,  Russia  has  employed  all 
her  weight}-  influence  in  Constantinople  to  direct  the  hate  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans  against  the  Servians,  whose  natural 
protector,  Servia,  has  not  yet  entered  wholly  upon  the  paths  of 
the  present  Bulgarian  policy. 

"In  consequence  of  this  double-dealing  of  Russia,  who  appears 
at  one  time  in  defense  of  all  the  Balkan  Slavonians  and  at  an- 
other time  as  the  friend  of  some  races  inhabiting  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  Turkey's  position  becomes  strengthened  in  the  meas- 
ure that  the  position  of  the  Servian  kingdom  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult." — Translations  mode  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

A  recent  editorial  leader  in  the  Temps  (Paris)  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "decay  of  parliamentary  institutions"  in  Great  Britain.  The 
last  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Paris 
journal,  the  "sight  of  a  majority  enormous,  yet  agitated  and  impotent,  of  a 
minoritv  weak  and  also  divided."  No  more  scandalous  scene  was  ever 
witnessed  in  any  Kuropean  parliament,  it  says,  that)  the  expulsion  of  the 
Irish  members  last  May.  The  cause  of  the  decline  of  prestige  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  Temps  believes,  is  the  "tyranny  of  committees"  and  the  system 
of  caucuses.  "As  long,  however,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by 
the  people  and  controls  public  expenditure  as  well  as  furnishing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet,  its  prestige  can  not  be  permanently  diminished." 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  in  Canada  to  erect  a  monument  to  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine,  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  who,  in  the  "Great  Minis- 
try "  0^1851,  brought  about  a  harmonious  union  of  the  two  races  in  the  Do- 
minion. The  Herald  (Montreal)  mentions  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  soon  be  turned  into  a  public  square  and  that 
here  the  monument  should  be  erected.  It  comments  as  follows:  "What 
more  appropriate  than  that,  on  the  spot  where  these  buildings  stood,  at  the 
place  where  racial  passions  and  prejudices  burned  themselves  out  in  the 
fires  that  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  should  stand  a  monu- 
ment to  these  two  men  of  high  purpose  and  great  ability  who  gave  to 
Canada,  to  the  empire,  and  to  the  world  an  ever-to-be-admired  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  consideration,  by 
the  appeal  to  a  common  Canadianism,  and  by  endeavoring  to  transfuse 
into  the  political  institutions  of  Canada  the  life  and  spirit  of  British  democ- 
racy, absolutely  without  limitation." 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Child  Eternal. 

By  Irene  Fowler  Brown. 

I  heard  their  prayers  and  kissed  their  sleepy  eyes, 
And  tucked  them  in  all  warm  from  feet  to  head, 
To  wake  again  with  morning's  glad  sunrise,— 

Then  came  where  he  lay  dead. 
On  cold  still  mouth  I  laid  my  lips.     Asleep 

He  lay,  to  wake  the  other  side  God's  door, 
My  other  children  mine  to  love  and  keep, 
But  this  one  mine  no  more. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

The  Stone  System  requires  only  a  few  minutes  a 
day  111  jour  own  room,  before  retiring,  with  no  ap- 
paratus whatever.  Your  IiKlivltluul  condition  care- 
fully considered,  and  mild,  medium,  or  vigorous 
exercise  prescribed,  exactly   as  your  particular  re- 

1  QUlrementa  and  mode  or  living  demand.    Intelligent 
exercise  will  cure  or  prevent  most  of  the  Ills  to  which 

!  the  desli  is  heir.  ,. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stone.  Director  of  Athletics 
of  The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Cul- 
ture lias  been  director  of  Athletics  of  Columbia 
College  The  Knickcrhocki'i-  Athletic  Association,  and 
is  at  present  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
At  the  age  of  fin  years,  he  is  still  a  physically  perfect 
man.  He  established  the  World's  record  for  100  yards  , 
sprint (9 4-5  seconds);  lias  been  before  the  public  80 
years  as  an  athlete,  and  trainer  ol  athletes,  and  is  1 
admitte.llv  capable  of  teaching  physical  culture  in- 
telligently and  scientifically,  we  aim  to  create  a 
perfect  development,  greater  strength  and  better 
health.  Does  noi  overtax  the  lean.  Both  sexes, 
allages— from  lft  to  85— are  alike  benefited.  «  e  nave 
a  very  attractive  proposition  to  make  the  firsl  one 
who  applies  from  each  locality,  lllnst rated  de- 
acrtpllve  booklet  and  measurement  blank  sent 
free. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture 
Suite  1662,  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago,  III. 
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The  old-fashioned  hair  mattress  has  distaste- 
ful and  dangerous  possibilities.  The  hair  is 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  dead  beasts.  Vermin 
and  germs  have  doubtless  lodged  in  it,  for  it 
cannot  be  strictly  purified.  Such  a  mattress 
will  absorb  moisture,  and  needs  frequent  "  mak- 
ing over  " — which  is  a  dirty  job. 


The  Ostermoor  flattress  is  hygienically 
constructed  and  is  absolutely  healthy.  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  has  it  origin  in  a  pure  vegetable 
fibre,  which  is  sterilized  and  made  non-absorbent. 
Being  made  of  airy  interlacing  sheets,  it  main- 
tains its  original  shape  and  elasticity  forever, 
and  is  absolutely  vermin-proof. 
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Intelligent  comparison,  not  exaggerated  statements  and claims ,  hits  made  for 

THE  OSTERMOOR   PATENT   $ 
ELASTIC  FELT  MATTRESS, 

an  enviable  reputation.     A  73-page  illustrated  book,  "  The  Test  of  Time,"  Villi  be  mailed  upon  application. 

We  alone  make  and  sell  The  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress.  Mattresses  of  so-called"  felt,"  "  elastic 
felt,"  etc.,  for  sale  at  stores  are  fraudulent  imitations.  Our  name,  trade  mark  and  guarantee  is  on  every  mattress.  To 
obtain  the  genuine  you  must  deal  directly  with  us,  either  by  mail  or  at  our  warerooms. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide. 

3  feet  wide.  30  lbs.. 
3  feet  6  inches  wide. 


Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial. 


Sleep  on  it  Jo  nights,  and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have 
hoped  for ,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in 
cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  S50  hair 
mattress  ever  made,  you  can  get  your  money  back  by 
return  mail  — "  no  questions  asked."  There  will  be  no 
unpleasantness  about  if  at  all. 


25  lbs. 

35  lbs.. 
4  feet  wide.  40  lbs. 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs. 


In  two  prut-  BOe.  extra. 

Express  Charges 
Prepaid  to  Any 
Point. 


$  8.36  1 

10.00    I         All 
1  1.70    c  6  ft.  3  in. 
13. 35    1        long 
16.00  J 
Special  sizes  at  e jk-l-ihI  prices. 


OSTERMOOR    &    COMPANY, 

I  19   Elizabeth  Street,  New  York. 


Wc  have  cushioned  23,000  churches. 


Send  for  free  book,  "Church  Cushions." 


MANITOBA  FARM  LANDS. 


3000  acres,  25  miles  south  of  Winnipeg,  in 
Red  River  Valley.     Choice  soil.     Similar  lands  j 
in    the  valley  south  of  international  boundary  ! 
held  at  $15  to  S;;o  per  acre.     This  tract  for  sale  J 
in  body  at  $5.00  per  acre. 

Inquire  of  W.  D.  Hodgson,  Fargo,  N.  D.        IX  I     IDC 


We    will    send    you   for   51.00    a    beautiful 

Leather  Card-case 

haii'lsotiH  ly  embossed  with  your  1 
nol  duplicate  tin 

We  are  manufacturers  and 

Your  dollar  "ill  glad  unded  if  you  an'  n.'t 

satisfied 

BOSTON   1  I  VT1IKR  BIXD1NC  omi'ANY. 
Tl  ln.lla  St.,   Boston,   Maw. 


Write  for  price  li*t 
H.  H.  Ballard,  W7  Pittsfield   ' 
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Those  other  children  long  to  men  have  grown, — 
Strange    hurried    men    who    give    me    passing 
thought, 
Then  go  their  ways.     No  longer  now  my  own, 

Without  me  they  have  wrought. 
So  when  night  comes,  and  seeking  mother's  knee, 

Tired  childish  feet  turn  home  at  eventide, 
I  fold  him  close — the  child  that's  left  to  me, 
My  little  lad  who  died. 

— In  October  Harper's  Magazine. 


Outward   Bound. 

An  English  Tribute. 

By  Edward  Sydney  Tylee. 

(President  McKinley  :  died  September  14, 
1901.) 

Farewell  !  for  now  a  stormy  morn  and  dark 

The  hour  of  greeting  and  of  parting  brings  ; 
Already  on  a  rising  wind  yon  bark 

Spreads  her  impatient  wings. 

Too  hasty  keel,  a  little  while  delay  ! 

A  moment  tarry,  O  thou  hurrying  dawn  ! 
For  long  and  sad  will  be  the  mourners'  day 
When  their  beloved  is  gone. 

But  vain  the  hands  that  beckon  from  the  shore  : 

Alike  our  passion  and  our  grief  are  vain. 
Behind  him  lies  our  little  world  :  before 
The  illimitable  main. 

Yet,  npne  the  less,  about  his  moving  bed 

Immortal  eyes  a  tireless  vigil  keep— 
An  angel  at  the  feet  and  at  the  head 

Guard  his  untroubled  sleep. 

Two  nations  bowed  above  a  common  bier, 

Made  one  forever  b3-  a  martyred  son — 
One  in  their  agony  of  hope  and  fear. 
And  in  their  sorrow  one. 

And  thou,  lone  traveler  of  a  waste  so  wide, 

The  uncharted  seas  that  all  must  pass  in  turn, 
May  the  same  star  that  was  so  long  thy  guide 
O'er  thy  last  voyage  burn. 

Xo  eye  can  reach  where  through  yon  somber  veil 

That  bark  to  its  eternal  haven  fares  ; 
No  earthly  breezes  swell  its  shadowy  sail  : 
Only  our  love  and  prayers. 

—In  London  Spectator. 


Carnival  in  the  North. 

By  Francis  Sterne  Palmer. 

Arm  in  arm,  their  branches  twined, 
Tall  maples  drink  the  mountain  wind  ; 
Reach  out  with  eagerness  to  seize 
Flagons  of  cool  October  breeze. 

Bravely  decked  in  yellow  and  red, 
Maples  stand  at  the  bright  throng's  head, 
And  summon  the  firs  to  give  their  aid 
To  make  this  forest  masquerade, — 
Summon  even  tjje  solemn  firs 
To  join  the  ranks  of  roisterers  ! 

Sprnceland  woodsmen,  Pierre  and  Jean, 
Now  with  your  gayest  songs  lead  on  ! 
Join  in  the  revel  the  trees  made  here, 
For  woods  will  be  sad  for  half  a  year  ; 
Riol  ;i  little,    summer  is  spent, 
And  all  the  winter  the  woods  keep  Lent ! 

In  October  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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'  Eloquence  is  logic  mi  fire'' 

— Thomas  B.  Reed. 


^ 
W 


cA   library  of   famous  After-dinner 
Speeches,   Classic   and    Popular  Lectures, 
SS&P"       Me  best  Occasional  Addresses,  Anecdotes,  'Remin- 
iscences and  'Repartee,  edited  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
assisted  by  Hon.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. ;   Rossiter  Johnson,  Albert  Ellery 
Bergh,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,   Edward  Everett   Hale,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Jo! 
B.  Gordon,  fames  B.  Pond,  George  McLean    Harper,  Lorenzo  Sears,  Champ  Clark, 
Edwin   M.  Bacon,  Truman   A.  DeWeese,  Clark   Howell.      Modern   Eloquence   is  an 
assemblage  of  gems  of  expressed  thought  that  have  stirred   the   hearts   of  the  greatest  ol 
centuries  •   Lectures  that  have  thrilled  vast  intellectual  assemblies  in  the  centres  of  thought 
After-dinner  Speeches  that  have  broadened  the  human  heart  and  mind  ;   Eulogies  that  have 
melted   prejudice,  banished  ill-feeling,  made   memories  sacred  ;  Addresses  stimulant  of  thought, 
desire  and  ambition  ;  brilliant  bits  of  humor,   wit  and  repartee  ;  Stories  fixing  local  color  and 
human   pathos  and   interest  as  if   on    canvas.       It    is    the    essence  of  all  noteworthy  speech 
of  a   hundred   years — itself  the  expression  of  all  noteworthy  action.      Prefixed  to  the  several 
volumes  are  introductory  articles — "The  Influence  and  History  of  Oratory,"  by  Mr.  Reed; 
"The   History  of  After-dinner    Speaking,"  by  Prof.  Sears,  etc.      Following  these  brilliant 
prefaces  are  contributions  from  mind  and  pen  of  men  who  have  made  the  English-speaking 
people  first  in  literature,  arts  and  sciences  and  who  have  taught  ideal  civic  life  5   men  who 
have  directed   from  the  executive  chair,  the  cabinet  board,  the  pulpit,  the    sanctum,   the 
bench      the    stage,    the    rostrum    or    the   printed    page.        Modern    Eloquence    is 
in  various  bindings,  sumptuous  and   rich,   but  moderate  in  price.      A  handsome 
portfolio  of  sample  pages,  photogravures  and  color  plates,  and  other  interest- 
ing   material,   with    full    particulars  of   bindings    and    price,   will    be 
mailed  on  application  if  The  Literary   Digest  is  mentioned. 


John  D.  Morris  (Si  Company, 
Publishers, 
1101  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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CTIIIW  LEADING  LAW  SCHOOL 
01  (JUT    IN       CORRESPONDENCE 

I    llll        INSTRUCTION. 

LAW  Established  in  1892. 

Prepares  for  bar  in  any  State,    Combines 

the<  rj  and  pi  ictic*.  Text  books  used  are  same 

Lin   leading  resideAl   schools.,    Teaches 

law  at    your    home.     Three    {'nurses — Regular 

College  Course,   Post  Graduate   and   Business 
prses   approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Full  particulars  free. 

Chlcngo     f  orrixpondcnec     School   of 
Law,  Reaper  ISIocU,  Chicago. 


^bRiVAMENTALslCN^ 
\*(2?      taught  by  mail      % 

\j&\   Learn  at  home  1.0  earn  money  at.  home,  or  io  \^B\ 
J  a  guo'l  salaried  positions  making  designs  for  f" 
carpets,  wall   paper,  book  covers,  advertise- 
ments,  menus,  dress    poods  and    decorating 
china  and    pottery,      Write    for. free    circular: 
■  Ornarmntal  Design"  cm  taining  students'  work 
International    Correspondence    Schools, 
Itox  1202  Seronton,  Ta. 
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PERSONALS. 

Rabbits,  Normandy  Peasants,  and  Guy  de 
Maupassant. — An  amusing  story  is  reprinted  in 
the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  concerning  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  who  once  maintained  near  his  home 
at  Etretat  a  rabbit  warren  of  a  few  acres,  in  the 
midst  of  cultivated  fields.     The  story  runs  : 

"The  Norman  peasants,  who  are  notorious  for 
cunning,  used  to  plant  choice  vegetable  and  rare 
shrubs  in  the  adjoining  fields,  and  every  year 
Maupassant  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  damage 
done  by  his  rabbits. 

"After  a  few  years  he  got  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  He  computed  that  the  few  rabbits  he  shot 
cost  him  about  twenty  dollars  apiece,  which  was 
rather  too  much  even  for  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man to  pay.  So  he  determined  to  destroy  his 
game  preserve.  There  were  only  four  or  five  bur- 
rows in  the  enclosure,  and  a  few  ferrets  soon  dis- 
lodged all  the  inhabitants. 

"One  night  after  the  rabbits  had  been  destroyed, 
the  writer  happened  to  visit  his  former  preserve 
and  detected  a  man  skulking  along  under  the 
trees,  with  a  large  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
Maupassant  supposed  that  the  man  had  come  to 
steal  wood,  and  challenged  him.  The  supposed 
thief  took  to  h-is  heels,  leaving  behind  him  his 
bag,  which  was  found  to  be  filled  with  rabbits  of 
both  sexes.  The  man  was  an  honest  neighbor 
who,  shrewdly  reasoning  that  there  could  be  no 
damages  if  there  were  no  rabbits,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  restock  the  warren  himself." — Trans- 
lation made  for The  Litekaky  DIGEST. 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

The  Reason  for  it. — "Does  the  course  of  their 
true  love  run  smooth?"  "Oh,  yes;  there  are 
banks  on  both  sides."— Moonshine. 


Accounts — Boreas:  "Well,  how  do  accounts 
stand  to-day  ?" 

SECRETARY  :  "We're  ahead.  I've  just  charged 
the  earth  with  electricity." — Life. 


The  Last  Straw.— DAUGHTER  :  "But,  papa,  he 
is  my  ideal  !" 

Father:  "Great  Scott!  If  anybody  else  had 
told  me  that  against  that  young  man  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it." — Puck. 


Euougli. — 

I  shot  a  rocket  in  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where 

Until  next  day,  with  rage  profound, 

The  man  it  fell  on  came  around. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 

He  showed  me  where  that  rocket  fell ; 

And  now  I  do  not  greatly  care 

To  shoot  more  rockets  in  the  air. 

—Tom  Masson,  in  Harlem  Life. 


If  you  feel  "  All  Played  Out" 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  repairs   broken   nerve  force,   clears  the    brain    and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 

Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine's  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 
Durable  —  most 
satisfactory  for 
playing  Duplicate  Whist. 
Cards  are  easily  inserted 
and    securely  held. 
Every  detail  patented. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  write    Infringements  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Dept  $9  Cincinnati,  v.  S.  A. 
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PAINE   TRAY 


BHW"^",.-!""»; 


In  These  Cigars 

every  particle  of  the  tobacco  used  is  clear,  clean,  selected  Havana. 
They  are  Perfecto  size  and  fully  equal  to  any  20c.  imported  cigar. 

We  purpose  establishing  our  own  trade  for  our  own  cigars, 
and  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  the  saving  in  importer's, 
wholesaler's,  manufacturer's,  jobber's  and  retailer's  profits.  To 
do  this  we  must  sell  a  better  cigar  than  can  be  bought  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  for  the  same  money. 

How  we  do  it: — We  own  our  plantations  in  Cuba,  grow  our 
own  tobacco,  bring  it  direct  from  our  plantations  in  Cuba  to  our 
own  factory  in  New  York,  where  it  is  made  into  these  cigars  by 
Cuban  workmen,  the  most  skilled  cigar  makers  in  the  world. 

Anr  Plon*  Upon  receipt  of  $10  we  will 
^'Wl  ■*■  A^tll.  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  all  express  charges  prepaid  by  us, 
one  hundred  "Flor  de  los  Manantiales'  cigars, 
Perfecto    size. 

Smoke  ten  of  them,  and  if  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  cigars,  you  may  return  the 
other  ninety  and  we  will  without  question 
send  back  the  ten  dollars.  The  only  risk  you 
run  is  an  opportunity  to  smoke  ten  good 
cigars  at  our  expense. 

You  cannot  buy  these  from  dealers,  but  you  can  get  them  at 
your  club  at  a  small  advance  over  the  box  price.  Let  us  send 
you  our  illustrated  book,  "  From  Planter  to  Smoker ;  the  Story 
of  a  Havana  Cigar." 

OUR   REFERENCES: 
Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York. 

Lopez,  Grau   Co.,  225    Pearl    Street,  New  York. 


YOUR  HOUSE  can  be  made  uniformly  comfortable  by  using  the 

POWERS  HEAT 
REGULATOR 

on  your  furnace.     It  fits  any  heater  and  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel.     Sent 
on  trial.     Highest  Award  at  Paris  Exposition.     Write  for  free  book. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.,     -     38  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


WAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 


I'g.  Opt  i.  i 


EDDING  INVITATIONS 


Wl 
and  Ann.  1  an.l  England.    Lau->t  Styfafc 

Monogram  Stationery.  .\rd» 

Ifie.     Samplts  ami  Valuable  B--  kUt.  "  Wedding  EiU\ 
FREE.    J.  W.  CocWrum,  ;>81  Main  ■»!..  OuLlundt  It  >  .  Ind. 
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New  Winter 
Suits  and  Cloaks 


Av 


well-made  and  prop- 
erly finished  garment 
fits  you  and  is  stylish. 
Good  materials  ,  properly 
sponged  wear  well  and  will 
not  shrink.  Our  new  suits 
and  cloaks  for  Fall  and 
Winter  embody  all  of  these 
qualities.  Prices  are  lower 
than  ever  before.  Every 
garment  made  toorde? — to 
your  measure  —  from  the 
samples  we  send.  Remem- 
ber that  whatever  you  get 
must  fit  and  give  satisfac- 
tion ;  if  not,  send  it  back. 
We  will  refund  jour 
money. 

Our  Catalogue   illustrates: 
Tailor=Made  Suits,  from 
Paris  models,        $8  up. 
Silk -Lined     Costumes, 
lined  throughout  with  fine 
rc    taffeta  silk,       $15  up. 
^/    Fashionable     Cos  = 
tumes  of  Velveteen, 
Velvet     Cords     and 
Wide   Wale    Cordu= 
roy,  $17  up. 

New  Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  Suits  and  Skirts,  plaid  back  or  plain, 

Suits,  $8  up,     Skirts,  $5  up. 
Long  Outer  Jackets,  $10  up. 

Jaunty  Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 
Rain-Proof  Coats  and  Skirts. 
We  Pay  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will  get 
ihimfree  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  we  can 
send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  desire. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and   121   West  23d   Street,    New  York. 

*  1  11  1  1      1     1       \4 


A  Life  Saving 
Book 

Prompt  action  frequently  averts 
long  misery  or  even  death.  A 
short,  plain  guide  as  to  what  to 
do  in  all  cases  of  accident  or 
sudden  illness  is 

Till  the  Doctor  Gomes 

and  How  to  Help  Him 

By  George  H.  Hope,  M.D.  Re- 
vised to  date  by  Mary  J. 
Kydd,   M.D. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

$1.00  by  mail  if  not  at  your  dealer's. 
G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  New  York 


For  tlif  Home,  Library,  Sick  Room,  Studio.  Office,  S<  hool  Room 

-  «.  THE  STANDORETTE  — 

An    Invalid'*    Stand,   Easel,   Reading 

Stand,  Hool.  K,»|.  \1  n-l,- -tund.  Card 

Stand,    Sewing    Biuml,    Drawing 

Itourd,    nil    lii    one    hn  nil  Home 

jh,       piece    of   furniture.      Com- 

\7  puctlv  folded  :  whipped 

In  box  24x21x2^. 


Thousands 
in  use  giv- 
ing the  best 
of  satisfac- 
tion.      Shipped    on 
proval,    freight  paid 
not  as  represented,   m 
refunded.    All  adjustments 
are  automatic.     Made  of  steeltubing.    Fin- 
ished oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black 
enameled.     Handsome  booklet  free. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St..  Miamlsburg,  0. 


HAPPYFOOT 

HAIR  INSOLES 

keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Make  walking  a 
pleasure.  Relieve  tender,  callous,  perspiring 
feet  or  rheumatism.  Do  not  crowd  the  shoe. 
1<)c.pr.;  3  pr».  25c.  Better  grade,  crocheted,  15c. 
Jr  •  2^pi-8.  25c.  If  not  at  your  druggist's  or  shn« 
dealer  s  send  to  ns  with  size.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Wbj.  H.  Wiley  &  Son  Co.,  Box  53  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  "Practical"  Skirt  and  Waist  Hangers 


Increase  the  capacity  of  closets  and  wardrobes  one- 
half,  and  are  perfect  devices  for  preserving  the  shape- 
liness of  clothing.  The  closet  shown  is  fitted  with 
a  set  of  Six  skirt  hangers,  Six  waist  hangers 
and  Three  closet  rods. 

The  price  of  this  set  is  $2.50,  and  we  send 
it  express  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


WE  REFUND  MONEY  IF  GOODS 
ARE  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 


We  have  fitted  up  thousands  of  the  finest  residences 
in  America,  and  have  never  been  asked  to  refund 
the  money. 

Our  illustrated  printed  matter  is  sent  FREE  on 
request. 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 

439  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Certainly  Extraordinary.  —Facetious  Diner 
(to  very  tall  and  exceedingly  procrastinating; 
servitor)  :  "For  more  than  one  reason  you  might 
be  called  a  long  waiter." 

Waiter  :  "Yes'r  ;  I  sometimes  measure  half  a 
day  from  tip  to  tip,  sir."— November  Smart  Set. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

October9.-Marti.il  law  is  declared  throughout 
the  whole  of  Cape  Colony. 

October  11. — Commander  Loiter,  the  Cape  rebel, 
is  sentenced  to  death  by  the  British  military 
authorities  in  South  Africa  ;  five  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

October  12. — Commandant  Lotter  is  executed  by 
the  British  at  Middelburg,  Cape  Colony  ; 
two  farmers,  Cape  rebels,  are  hanged  in 
Vryburg;  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
Scheeper,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  Cape 
raiders;  eighteen  more  Boer  officers  are 
banished  from  South  Africa. 

Other  Foreign  Ni  ws. 

October  7.— Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  dies  at  Cabul,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Habibullah  Khan,  his  eldest  son. 

Costlv  pt  eparations  are  made  for  the  return 
journey  of  the  Chinese  court  to  Peking; 
Sheng,  the  director  of  telegraphs,  is  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  for 
China  and  to  revise  the  Chinese  customs. 

October  8. — Announcement  is  made  that  anew 
isthmian  canal  treaty  has  been  drawn  up, 
and  is  expected  to  be  signed  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  early  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Colombian  rebels  at  Tumaco  fire  on  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Quito,  bound  for  Panama. 

Lord  Roberts  distributes  medals  at  Liverpool 
to  troops  returning  from  South  Africa,  and 
in  a  speech  defends  the  Government's  policy. 

October  9.— The  place  where  Miss  Stone,  the  ab- 
ducted missionary,  is  held  has  been  found, 
and  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops  are  ma- 
king an  erlort  to  rescue  her. 

October    10.— Laurent    Tailhade,    editor  of  the 

Libertaire,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 

fine    at    Paris     for     anarchistic    utterances; 

Emile  Zola  appears  in  his  defense. 

An  official  bulletin  from  Barranquilla  reports 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses. 

Brlggs  patent  wli  h  Electric  Attachment.    For-.'iijp 
convenience,  comfort  and  cure,  no  inveDtlon<- y>       / 
of  the  past.  100  >ears  equa's  it.     Fit  by  mall 
guaranteed.      Good  solicitors  make  great  in- 
comes.   Exclueivp  territory  a  signed. 
Revolving  Spectacle*  Co., 323  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

The  BTALLMAN  D  RES  8  K 12 

Tltr.NK  >s  constructed  on  new 
principles.  DrawalDstead  of  trays. 

A  plar**  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  Tin-  bottom  as 
accessible  as  the  top.  Defies  the 
baggage-smasher,  costs  no  more 
than  a  pood  box  trunk.  Sent 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Send  2c.  stamp  for  illus 
tratert  catalogue. 

I      A.   MTAIXMAIV, 
4  W.  Hprlnff  St.   <  ..In in  hn-,  O. 


Treat  Your  Guests  to  a  Dish  of 

MARVELLI  MACARONI 

and  your  fame  as  a  hostess  is  established. 


These  trade-mark  crlsi 

Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 

Unlike    all    o; 

For 
FARWELL  &  RHIN 


on  every  package. 


its 


MD 


STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocers. 

write 

eftown,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


EXCEPTIONAL  $A  .65 
BARCAIN  =      "*■■ 
A   full  size  handsome    luxurious 
upholstered  Morris  Chair  at  less 
than  cost,  to  advertise  our  furniture  de- 
partment.    Latest  style,  reversible 
seat  and  back  cushions,  reclining 
back  which  can  be  adjust- 
ed toany  position  desired. 
back  cushion  is  28x20x4  in.  in  size, 
seat  is  22x20x4  in.  They  are  DEEP 
TI'FTED  IN  FUJI  RED  VELVET  VEL- 
Ol'H,  ANY  COLOR  DESIRED.    FRAME 
IS  GOLDEN  OAK  OR  MAHOGANIZED 
BIlit  H.    Send  us  $1.00  as  evidence  ' 
of  good   faith  and  we  will  ship 
the  Chair  by  freight.    After  ex- 
amination, if  satisfactory,   pay 
the  agent  the  balance  and  charges 
and  it  is  yours.    As  the  amount 
is  so  small  and  the  bargain  so  bi« 
we  suggest   you  send    the   full 
amount  with  the  order  and  save 
the  C.  O.  D.  charges.    Only  3000 
Send  in  ynnr  order  today.     Address 


DOZEN 
STYLES 


Write  for 
our  FREE 
132-pnge  Cat- 
alogue of  fur- 
niture and  household  spe- 
ci  lues.  WE  WILL  SAVE 
VOl!  MONEY.         


will  he  sold  at  this   price. 


THEQUEEN  CABINET  CO.  DEPT.C  22 

^232  TO  236  FIFTH  AVE.,  C1I1CAC 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


300ay 
Trial 
Free 


ATWHOLESALE  PRICES.' 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
Monarch  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel 
Ranges  we  will  ship  the  first  one 
ordered  from  your  community  at 
the  wholesale  price ;  saving  you 
s^from  »10.00  to  820.00.  Freight 
S™  paid  400  miles. 
:^*SENT  FKEE -Handsome  cata- 
logue with  wholesale  prices  and 
full  particulars. 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

132  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

Recently  St.  I.ouis,  Mo. 
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Fit-the-Back    Chairs 


SEND  FOR 
PAMPHLET 


Wc  fit  your  back  by  put- 
ting a  movable  panel  in 
the  back  of  the  chair. This 
automatically  carries  the 
shoulders  out  of  the  way 
and  fits  in  at  small  of  back. 
When  notin  use  it  springs  backinplace 


Richards  Chair-Panel  Co.  "VhIcago  St' 


SAVE  Vz  YOUR  FUEL 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

"o<;t  $2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  .. 

5  rtirnace  St,.  Kochetter,  N.Y, 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


J^^2^^0f^^^ 


Fire  Proof 


An  Absolute  Protection  against  loss  by 
fire    for   Deeds,  Stocks,   Bonds,    Contracts, 
Notes,  Mortgages,  Insurance   Policies   and    ^ 
other  valuable  papers. 


Freight  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  Denver 

Approximate  weight.  50  lbs.  First-class 
lock,  duplicate  keys.  Inside  dimensions,  10 
in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  4  in.  deep.  Space  for 
holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

148-page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
The  Victor  Safe  «*•  Lock  Co. 
Department    2J  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WHO  WERE  YOUR  ANCESTORS  ? 

Hand  down  to  your  children  what  you  know  of  them. 
Cope's  Ancestral  Chart  is  for  making  family  records. 
Write  and  ask  about  it.  Aim  Publishing  Company,  709 
Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


a   complete   rout   of    General    Uribe-Uribe's 
forces  in  a  recent  engagement  near  Tachira. 

October  n.— In  compliance  with  a  request  from 
Washington,  the  search  for  Miss  Stone,  the 
American  missionary,  is  abandoned,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  pav  the  ransom  ;  it 
is  believed  that  Turkey  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. 
The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  reviews  eleven 
thousand  Canadian  troops  in  Toronto. 

October  12. — The  Empress- Dowager  of  China 
issues  two  more  edicts,  instructing  the 
Chinese  officials  to  carry  out  the  reform 
principles  of  the  Yang-tse.viceroys. 
Prominent  men  of  science  from  all  over  the 
world  join  in  the  celebration  in  Merlin  of 
Professor  Virchow's  eightieth  birthday. 

October  13.— The  funds  for  the  ransom  of  Miss 
Stone  are  forwarded  to  Constantinople. 
Two  Italians,  suspected  of  being  anarchists, 
with  designs  on  the  life  of  the  President  of 
Brazil,  are  arrested  in  the  Presidential  palace 
in  Rio  Janeiro. 

Domestic. 
The  Schley  Court. 

October  7.  Lieutenant-Commander  Hodgson  is 
cross-examined  by  Admiral  Schley's  coun- 
sel, and  Captain  Folger  and  Lieutenant 
Doyle  testify. 

October  8.- Commander  Richard  Wainwright 
and  Lieut.  Mark  L.  Mristol  submit  their  tes- 
timony. 

October  10.  Rear- Admiral  Taylor  testifies  that 
he  saw  the  Brooklyn  in  the  Santiago  fight  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  seaward  of  the  battle 
column  ;  the  Other  witnesses  are  Commander 
Potts  and  Lieutenant  Leiper. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley,  having  reached  the  age 

limit  of  sixty-two  years,  is  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  "the  navy. 

The    court    again    refuses    to    allow    Admiral 
Sampson  to  be  represented  by  a  counsel. 

October  11.— Captain  Chadwick,  of  the  New 
York,  declares  that  lie  protested  against 
Sampson's  sending  a  despatch  of  congratu- 
lation to  Schley. 

Octobet  12.  The  witnesses  before  the  court  are 
Captain  Chadwick,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Staunton,  and  Lieutenant  Twining;  a  lively 
controversy  takes  place  between  Judge-Ad- 
vocate Letrily  and  Mr.  Rayner. 

Othek  DOMESTIC  News. 

October  7. — The  President  appoints  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  G.  Jones  of  Alabama  a  United 
States  district  judge. 

October  8.— The  Foreign  Mission's  Board  reports 
on  Miss  Stone's  case  at  its  session  in  Hart- 
ford ;  the  fund  for  her  ransom  now  reaches 

$56,000. 

October  9. — Seth  Low  addresses  a  great  mass- 
meeting  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  Vork  ; 
the  municipal  campaign  is  being  actively 
waged  by  all  parties  concerned. 

October  10. — A  McKinlev  Memorial  Association 
is  organized  in  Cleveland,  with  Judge  Day  as 
president,  and  an  appeal  for  public  contribu- 
tions issued. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  fifth   president  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  dies  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

October  11.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion continues  in  session  at  San  Francisco, 
and  revision  of  the  prayer-book  and  ques- 
tions of  divorce  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

October  12.-  The  President  and  Senator  Cullom 
hold  a  conference  on  the  pending  reciprocity 
treaties. 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  Tammany  candidate  for 
mayor,  opens  his  campaign  in  Xew  York. 

October  13. — The  army  reports  of  Generals 
Mrooke,  Otis,  and  Merriam  are  made  public. 


SI. 


lin.s. 


00    Per  Section 

<\\  ithout  Doors)  1 

pward,  according  to  style  and  | 
,  buys  the 

4t 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE! 


the  onlj  kind  having  ul>»olutcly 
NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF-DISAPPEARINC  ' 

DOORS    irvTKSTFn). 

Shipped  "On  A  pprovnl,"  mb>  ( 

ie,  t  In  return    :»t    our   expense   if  not  * 
fomnl  in  even  way  the  most  perfect , 
ami  tin-  haDdaomesl  sectional  t>ook- 
caM-  ,'\.  r  offered.    Ask  for  t'utu*  < 
lut:  11,   No.  PI. 

ih,  nan  iicei oe.LM.Mak.™ 

of  Hish  Grade  Office  4  Library  Furniture,  Qrand  ItupliU.MIeh.  ' 
Branchn:  New  York,  898-S95    Broadway  ;    Boston,  17  Federal  Sk{ ' 
Philadelphia,  HIS  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago,  N    IT,  it,    Bldg. 

Pan-American  Exposition  Exhibit.  Se,  tton  0  0,  Manufacturers'  Bid g 


CASH   for 

Your  Real  Estate 

No  Matter  Where  It  Is. 


I  HA  VE  an  extremely 
interesting;,  special 
proposition  to  make  to 
100  Litekaky  Digest 
readers  who  wan: 
for  their  property.  If 
vou  want  to  sell  any 
kind  of  real  estate  or 
busine 

when- located  i  send  de- 
scription, location, 
and  cash  price  at  once. 

W.    M.     OSTRANDER.     rtmay     |„.    j,,.,     ,  |  K.    s(,rt 

of  property  tlia*.  I  can  turn  quickly  and 
advantageously.  Send  full  particulars 
and  price  in  first  letter  and  save  time. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a   property  let   rne 
know  just  what  you   want  and   it    is  alto- 
gether likely  I  can  save  you  sonic  money. 
Does  eitherof  the  following  bargains  u 
est  you  ? 


An  Attractive  Summer  Cottage  on 
Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y 


This  cottage  stands  in 
a  li-'  it,   with    a 

330-foot  frontage  on 
Lake  Keuka.  Itomtaiii- 
ei^ht   rooms   and    spa- 

0   MH1S 

]>  o  r  <•  h  . 
The  lit 
ie  dense- 
ly wood- 
ed with 
pine, 
ma  pi  p. 
oak  and 
o  t  h  cl- 
an d  i  8 
cool  and 

shady  at  all  times.  The 
COttage  is  easily  act 
ble  by  boat,  Bteai 
passing  every  hour  or 
BO  durum  tin-  day.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Erie  and 
Lackawanna  Railroads 
via  Hammondsport,  or 
New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads 
to   I'etin   Yan.    It  is  by 


far  the   most  attractive 
spot  on  the  lake. 

Lake  Keuka  itself  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the 

group  in  Western  New 
York; the 
hath 


usual  thing, 
pounders  are  too  plenti- 
ful to  deserve  more  than 
re  passing  mention. 
The  price oi  thisprop- 
erty  is  (3,500.  I  also 
have  a  five-room  cottage 
"•i  Lake  Keuka  at  f  1.000. 
Writ.-  for  complete  de- 
scription. 


Another  New  York  Bargain. 

This  property  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
village  of  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad  station,  post-office  and 
churches.  The  lot  is  triangular,  bounded  by  two  street." 
and  a  small  hill,  and  is  about  three  acres  in  extent.  The 
house  is  rather  plain  and  old-fashioned  as  to  the  outside, 
but  its  broad,  thickly  shaded  verandas,  its  delightful  in- 
■  arrangement  and  decoration,  and  its  general  air 
of  refinement  and  comfort,  more  than  make  up  for  any 
plainness  of  exterior.  It  contains  U  rooms  and  bath 
and  has  electric  lights  throughout.  The  shady  terraced 
lawn  slopes  down  to  a  tennis  court,  flanked  by  a  broad 
drivew  ay  to  the  hollas.  The  view  from  the  porch 
the  most  picturesque  portion  i  f  the  Catskill  Mounts  ns, 
and  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Price,  $6.000— two- 
thirds  eash.  1  have  other  handsome  properties  in  New 
York  State— at  higher  and  lower  figures.  Tell  me  what 
you  w  ant. 


Kudyard  Kipling's  beautiful  astute  at  HiattUboro, 
VI  ,fsnowln  my  hands  for  sale  see  l. lustration  and 
description  in  the  October  World's  Work,  Jlunsey's, 
and  HcClure's. 


\V.    M.    OSTRANDER, 

1419  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


See  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  numeri  us  other 
properties  in  my  large  advertisements  in  the  October 
numbers  of  krunsey's,  HcClure's,  Frank  Leslies.  Every- 
body's, World's  Work,  Harper's,  Cosmopolitan,  Su< 

rearson's.  Current  Literature.  Outlook,  Review  of  Re- 
views, Saturday  Evening  Lost.  <  ollier's  Weekly,  and 
other  high-class  publications 


Artistic  Homes 


A    NEW  1608 
PACE  BOOK 

of  >00  low-f  ost  houses  tf  1 
M-nl,  j.ovtpaid,  vpl 

"COTTAGE-BUILDER" 

Issued  Monthly. 
CI  per  year  or  *  1 . 50 
<4>l  »uh  rew  HOS-pugc 
Book.    Sample  oopy,  10c. 

•ran  MtHBUM 

it  is   beat  to  send  a  rough 
'ketch  of  the  kind  e: 
inc  wanted  with    pr,  bible 
cost, eic. 


HERBERT  C.  CI1IVERS  fwSwS^  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  599. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  The  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans. 

Black — Five  Pieces. 


HP 


.  i 


J  Hi 

»    X    I 


J'cM  •* 


£fe^ 


HT" 


W9 


« mm. 


WM         M 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

iB5Q;8;4PS2;2pS4;   2pkpjK;   2  R  s  4 ; 
•  P  2  R  2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  600. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

By  DR.  W.  R.  I.  DALTON. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


m 

•w. 


1    m    mm 

■  a  ■ 
mm 


'':%&j- 


White— Six  Pieces. 

8;  8;   5pj;2b2D2;    2SipkiK;    1SB2P2; 
1  P  p  1  P  2  ;  3  S  4. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  591. 
Key-move,  Q— Q  sq. 

No.  592. 
Key-move,  Q— Kt  2. 

No.  593. 
Key-move,  R— B  sq. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears1  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Pose  by  Prof.  P.  Yon  Boeckmann.    Tearing  a  section 

out  of  a  full  pack  of  cards.    A  feat  of  strength  that 

ec'ipses  all  previous  card  tearing  performances. 


How  to  Breathe  for  Health, 
Strength  &  Vitality 

READ 

LUNG   &  MUSCLE 

CULTURE 

The  most  instructive  book  ever 
published  on  the  vital  subjects  of 

AIR  &   EXERCISE 

Nature's  remedies  for  ALL  ILLS.    24  Chapters ; 
Fully  illustrated.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  IOC* 

WORDS   WHICH    SPEAK    VOLUMES: 

Lanc  \s  1  ek,  N.  Y.,  July  i8th,  1901. 
P.  Von  Boeckmann,  R.S.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir :  —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  excellent  little  work  on 
lung  and  muscle  culture.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  I 
received  from  my  careful  study  of  the  book.  In  these  days  of 
many  books  on  the  subject  of  physical  culture  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  such  a  solid  and  common-sense  presentation  of  such  a 
vital  subject.  That  man  who  will  teach  the  public  the  real 
secret  of  physical  culture  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  In  view 
of  your  theory  of  the  primacy  of  lung  culture  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  you  had  the  real  secret. 

Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  unusual  benefit  which  I 
have  received.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Rev.)  Samuel  W.  Purvis. 

Address  Pm  von  Boeckmann,  R.S. 

.     Physical  Culture  and  Respiratory  Specialist, 

»       30  East  17th  Street  (Hartford  Bldg.),  New  York. 


NEW   SIZE 


Type  Same  Size  in  Both    J 

Which  Size  Yolume  ^ 
Appeals  to  You  ? 


Nelson's  India  Paper  is  used  in  the  "  new  size."  It  is  the 
thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  and  makes  possible  the 
beautiful  pocket  size  volumes  of  the 

New  Century  Library 

Book  users  in  England  and  America  are  greatly  attracted  by  this  edition  in  which 
are  published  the  works  of  the  great  novelists 

Dickens — Thackeray — Scott 

Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume,  size  4J  x  61  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  magazine,  yet  contains  from  556  to  1000  pages. 

The  type  is  as  clear  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 

These  volumes  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  convenient,  and  make  a  choice  library 
set.  Thackeray's  Works  14  volumes;  Dicken's  Works,  17  volumes;  Scott's  Works, 
25  volumes. 

Handsomely  bound  in  the  following  styles  :  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ?i.ooa  volume;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
$1. 25  a  volume  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50  a  volume.  Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  bindings.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers.      Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  Dept.  H,  37=41  E.  18th  St.,  New  York 


V°kz 


A  Substitute  for  Sunlight 

That's    what    th.-     COI.T    SYSTEM     OF    ACETYLENE 

I,1GIITIN(J  (rivex.  Your  oculist  will  tell  von  that  some  kinds 
of  light  will  hurt  your  even  he  knows  thnt  ours  is  nearest  like 
the  light  of  day.  and  the  best  artificial  light  known  to  science. 
We  have  mnilc  it  practicable,  safe,  not  costly.    Write  at  once  for 

booklet.  gl:ul!v  s^Ht free. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  Dept.  T,  21  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

The  largest  makers  of  Acetylene  Apparatus 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrast  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Its  True  Character. 


Catarrh  is  Not  a  Local  Disease. 

Although  physicians  have  known  for  years  that 
catarrh  was  uot  a  local  disease,  but  a  constitutional 
or  blood  disorder,  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  still  con- 
tinue to  believe  it  is  simply  a  local  trouble  and  try  to 
cure  it  with  purely  local  remedies,  like  powders, 
snuffs  ointments,  and  inhalers. 

These  local  remedies,  if  they  accomplish  anything 
at  all,  t  imply  give  a  very  temporary  relief,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  permanent  cure  of  catarrh  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  local  sprays,  washes,  and  in- 
halers. They  may  clear  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  excessive  secretion,  but  it  returns  in  a  few  hours 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  result  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise because  the  blood  is  loaded  with  catarrhal  poison 
and  it  requires  no  argument  to  convince  anyone  that 
local  washes  and  sprays  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  blood. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  says  :  "I  have  long  since  discontin- 
ued the  use  of  sprays  and  washes  for  catarrh  of  head 
and  throat,  because  they  simply  relieve  and  do  not 
cure. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  used  only  one  treatment 
for  all  forms  of  catarrh  and  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  good.  The  remedy  I  use  and  recommend 
is  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  a  pleasant  and  harmless 
preparation  sold  by  druggists  at  50c,  but  my  experi- 
ence has  proven  one  package  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  to  be  worth  a  dozen  local  treatments. 

The  tablets  ae  composed  of  Hydrastin,  Sanguina- 

ria,  Red  Gum,  Guaiacol,  and  other  safe  antiseptics, 

and   any  catarrh  sufferer   can  use  them  with   full 

assurance  that  they  contain  no  poisonous  opiates  and 

that  they  are  the  most  reasonable  and  successful 
treatment  for  radical  cure  of  catarrh  at  present 
known  to  the  profession.'1 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large,  pleasant-tasting 
20-grain  lozenges,  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth  and 
reach  the  delicate  membranes  of  throat  and  trachea, 
and  immediately  relieve  any  irritation,  while  their 
final  action  on  the  blood  removes  the  catarrhal  poison 
from  the  whole  system.  All  druggists  sell  them  at 
50c  for  complete  treatment. 


' 'Elastic' '  Book-Case 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK-CASE  FOR  HOMES 

A.  system  of  units  -ten  to  thirty  books,  one  unit; 
more  books, more  units, and  get  the  m  as  wanted. 
Fitted  with  our  perfection  roller  bearing. dust- 
proof  doors.  Grades  and  prices  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers 
in  principal  cities.  Also  Filing-  Cabinets  and 
Card  Indexes  built  on  same  plan. 

"G-W"  pays  the  freight.       Ask  for  Catalog  101-K 

«Jhc  8  lobe  ^Wernicke  Qo. 

Cincinnati 


Fufton  &  Pearl  Sts.  NEW  YORK.  mj-S  Wabash  Av 
64-66  Pearl  St.  BOSTON.  7  Bunhlll  Row,  E.  C, 


CHICAGO 
LONDON. 


No.  594. 
Key-move,  K — R  7. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D..  New  Orleans;  A  Knight, 
Hillsboro,  Tex.;  W.  \V.  S„  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg,  Va  ;  Dr.  J.  il    S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

0.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan  ;    W.  J.  Leake,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  O.  C.  Pitkm,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

(only  1 :     H.    L.,     Philadelphia;    E.   A.    Finch, 
■  klyn  ;  Dr.   (\.    1'vburn,   Sacramento,  Cal.;  W. 
M.  Jolhffe,  Michiganne,  Mich. 

591  and  592  :  YV.  II.  Sexton,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dr.  E. 
E.  Harvey,  Norwich,  Can.;  R.J.  Williams,  Ash- 
land. Pa. 

591,  592,  and  593  :  M  C.  Brown,  Brooklyn  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

591  and  593  :  the  Rev  A.  De  R.  M.,  Marion.  N. 
C;  L.  H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt.j  J.  II.  Louden, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

591,  593,  and  594 :  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
\V.  R.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

592  and  593  ;  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Effingham, 

593  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett.  .Ark.;  C. 
D.  Morris,  Bonami,  La.;  G.  Middleton,   Savannah  ; 

1.  B.  Dunn,  Bland,  Va.;  W.  C.  Wickham,  Hanover, 
Va..  Dr.  J.  M.  Diaz,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

593  and  594  ;  R.  H.  R.,  Boyce,  Va.;  L.  R.,  Corning, 
Ark. 

Comments  (591)  :  "Very  fine  mates"—  M.  M.;  "In 
the  Swedish  master's  best  vein" — G.  D.;  "Excel- 
lent "—A  K.;  "  Too  easy  to  be  fascinating" — J  H. 
S.J  "Tho  rather  easy,  it  is  so  polished  '.n  the  way 
the  several  mates  are  made  to  hang  together,  that 
it  readily  takes  its  place  in  first  class"— W.  R.  C; 
"Very  easy" — H.  L. ;  "Very  good  illustration  of 
the  Double  check  "— E.  A.  P.;  "Shows  marvelous 
ingenuity  "—A.  De  R.  M.;  "Good  work  "— \V.  H. 
S.;    "The  R  and  Kt  mates  are  superb"— J.  G.  L. 

(592):  "Excellent.  The  Rook-sacrifices  are  su- 
perb"—M.  M  ;  "Of  surprising  depth  and  beauty. 
Black's  defense  of  several  'tries'  is  remarkable" 
— G.  D.;  "Magnificent  "—A  K.;  "Not  so  much  va- 
riety in  the  attack  as  in  the  defensive  field — alto- 
gether excellent" — J.  H.  S.;  "Very  hard"— O.  C. 
B.:  "Very  fine"— W.  J.  L.;  "Prime"— W.  H.  S.; 
"One  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  but  hardlv  as 
pleasing  as  some  others" — S.  M.  M.;  "Give  it  first 
prize" — J   G.  L. 

(593):  "Very  good" — M.  M.;  "Good,  but  not  at 
all  difficult'' — G.  D.;  "A  gem  of  Chess-strategy" — 
A  K.;  "Worthy  of  a  prize.  Its  beauty  is  only 
equally  by  its  difficultness  " — H.  W.  F.;  "Doesn't 
seem  strong  enough  for  a  prize-winner" — C.  D. 
M.;  "Neat,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  slight)  waste  of 
forces "-S.  M.  M.j  "Not  all  2-ers  are  easy.  This 
is  a  hard  one  " — J.  G.  L. 

(594):  "Difficult,  and  otherwise  excellent  but 
for  adual"— M.  W.  H.i  "Don't  think  much  of  it" 
— M.M.;  "Excellent  "-G.  D.;  "Marvelous  "—A  K.; 
"A  subtle  coup  de.  repos"  —].  H.  S.;  "A  difficult 
key"-().  C.  B.;  "Fine;  key  hard  to  find"— W.J. 
L. ;  "Unusually  difficult" — G.  P. 

In   addition   to  those  reported,  R.  J.  W.  got  589 

and  590. 

The  Morphy  End-Game. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  us  that  Mr. 
Gustav  Reichelm,  probably  the  greatest  author- 
ity on  "Morphy  literature,"  has  made  the  asser- 
tion publicly  that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  Morphy 
never  composed  a  problem  or  an  end-game.  The 
position  we  gave  has  been  published  in  several 
Chess-columns  as  a  Morphy  composition.  We  are 
glad  to  make  this  correction. 


SENT  FREE   AND   PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Litfrarv  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HARD  WORK 

IS  MADE 


WHEN  I 
YOU  USE  . 

^•DlXON'Sl 

American  graphite 
lead  pencils  • 

Their  grades  never  vary,  ard  you  will  net  the  I 
maximum  use  out  of  every  one.  Ask  for  them  I 
at  your  dealer's;  or  mention  I.llernry  IMcim 
and  send  IB  Cents  for  sample*  north  I 
double.  JOSEPH  »IXO.\  «  It  I  <  I  111  I  (OJ1-  | 
PACT,  Jersey  City,  W.  J. 


'    All  the  Wheat  That's  Fit  to  Eat. 


m 


OCKPORT/ 
S  «  v  u  s  A6i 


the  Dawn 


Look  for  this  Trade-Mark  on   ererjr  package  or  barrel 

of  common  sense  in  thense 

of  flour  was  marked  by  the 
manufacture  of  flour  from 
the  entire  wheat  berry     Although  a  prlncl- 

§ ;il  article  of  diet,  in  one  form  or  another, 
our  had  been  suffered  to  become  Impover- 
ished for  the  sake  of  color  The  vital,  blood- 
producing  elements  of  wheat  are  found  in 
the  darker  parts,  and  cannot   be  made  white. 


when  baked 
is  a  golden 
brown,  and 
therein  lies 
the  secret 
of  Its 
Health 

AND 

Strength - 

t'iving  qual- 
ities. The 
strength  of  the  entire  wheat  berry  is  retain 
ed,  the  indigestible  husk  only  being  rejected. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Free  Booklet  for  Postal. 
The  genuine  made  only  by 


!)    The  Franklin  Mills  Co  , 


Lockport,  N.  Y 


Wheatena 


ts  the 


Health  rood 

Cooked  in 


2M/nufes 

Rexlpes  fxee 

Address 

THE  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 

Dept.  W  61  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 


w 


YOUR-  GAS  BILL. 

,TANT  to  save  85  percent  of  your  gas  bill  ?  By 
using  "VOTTO"  lights  you  can  do  it. 
Give  more  light  than  the  old  style  incandescent 
lamps  while  using  less  gis.  The  smaller  consump- 
tion of  gas  reduces  the  generation  of  heat.  To  sum 
up,  vou  get  more  light  with  less  gas  and  less  heat" 
Mantles  never  blacken.  No  chimneys  to  break. 
Simple — positively  the  easiest  to  adjust  House- 
hold size  70  candle  power  may  be  had  for  %l.  at 
nrst-class  china  and  department  sti  res  If  you' 
can  t  find  them  send  us  your  dollar  for  one — don't 
take  a  substitute.     Write  for  catalogue  D. 

American  Incandescent  Lamp  Co., 
55  Park  Place,  New  York. 


MOSTWONDrPFULVALUES 

in  Fnen-CL^sssr  *vim,jl.(tinks,  ob 

QABS  v\i»FWNOS.wiiicl 
we    guarantee   tar  20 
years,  and  ship  on  SO  d»y  ■ 
Free  Trial  atwhole^alrprirr* 
Yoac&ntST?  money  by  writ- 
inpforourmaniniothF  rr* 
tCaialorue.   Sewing  H achlnrt. 
from  9-  t .  30  up.  O  Tinnfrom 
«9.95ap.     Pianos  from  #  1  I  s  up.     Addmttlo  full. 

THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO., 
Dept.  K28— 232  to  236  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 
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A  Master's  Resource. 

The  following  game,  from  the  manuscript  col- 
lection of  Charousek,  illustrates  the  fertility  of 
resource  of  the  late  master  in  supreme  moments  : 

French  Defence. 


CHAROUSEK. 

White. 
iP-K  4 

2P-Q4 
3  Kt-Q  B  3 

*  %-Q^ 
sKtxP 

6  Kt— K  B  3 

7  B  x  Kt 
8B-Q3 
9B-K3 

10  Q— K  2 

11  Castles  QR 

12  P— B  3 


PAPP. 

Black. 
P-K  3 
P-Q4 
Kt— K  B  3 
P  x  P 
Q  Kt— Q  2 

Ktx  :t 

P— K  B  4 
Kt— B  3 
B-Q3 
P-B3 

Kt-Q  4 
Kt  x  B 


CHAROL'SEK. 

White. 

13  Q  x  Kt 

14  B— B  4 

15  Kt— Kt  5 

16  K  R— K  sq 

17  Qx  Pch 

18  Rx  B 

19  B  x  R  ch 

20  Kt— B7  ch 

21  Kt-Kt5ch 

22  Kt-B  7  ch 
23Kt-Ktjch 

Drawn. 


PAPP. 

Black. 
Castles. 
R— K  sq 

Q-B3 
P—  B5 
BxQ 
R  x  R 

K— R  sq 
K — Kt  sq 

K— Rsq 
K— Kt  sq 

K— Rsq 


The  opening  moves  are  stereotyped,  the  only 
interesting  points  being  Charousek's  16  K  R — K  sq, 
which  we  should  say  was  an  oversight,  for  he  could 
have  played  16  P — K  B  4  with  the  preferable  game. 
Having  to  lose  a  piece  he  resorted  to  the  inge- 
nious sacrifice  of  the  Queen,  thus  escaping  with  a 
Draw.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  happy  accident 
to  find  such  a  pretty  combination  in  a  position 
evidently  brought  about  by  a  blunder.  Had 
there  been  a  win  instead  of  a  Draw  in  the  posi- 
tion, the  game  would  have  gone  down  to  poster- 
ity as  a  marvel  of  brilliancy.  Sometimes  bril- 
liancy prizes  are  won  by  such  accidents. — Score 
and  notes  from  The  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 

International  Tournaments. 

This  is  the  Jubilee  Year  of  International  Chess- 
Tournaments.  The  following  table  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  winners  in  the  last  fifty  years  : 

Players.  First  Prize. 

1851- London 16 Andersen. 

1862  London 14. . . .  Andersen. 

1867  Paris 13...  .Kolisch. 

1870  Baden-Baden o Andersen. 

1872  London 8. . .  .Steinitz. 

1873  Vienna 12. ..  .Steinitz. 

1877  Leipzig 12 L.  Paulsen. 

1878  Paris 12 Zukertort. 

1879  Leipzig 12. . . .  English. 

1880  Wiesbaden , 16 Blackburne,    Eng- 

lish, Schwartz,  tie. 

1881  Berlin 17. . . .  Blackburne. 

1882  Vienna 18. . . .  Winawer  and  Stein- 

itz tie. 
1S83  London 14. . .  .Zukertort. 

1883  Nuremberg - 19 Winawer. 

1885  Hamburg 18 Gunsberg. 

1885  Hereford 11. . . .  Blackburne. 

1885  London 13 Bla,ckburne. 

1886  Nottingham 10. . . .  Burn. 

1887  Frank  fort  on-the-Main.  ..21 Mackenzie. 

1888  Bradford 17. . .  .Gunsberg. 

1889  New  York 20 Weiss. 

1889  Breslau 18 Tarrasch. 

1889  Amsterdam 9 Burn. 

1890  Manchester 20 Tarrasch. 

1892  Dresden 17. . .  .Tarrasch. 

1894  Leipzig 18 Tarrasch. 

1895  Hastings 22 Pillsbury. 

1895  St.  Petersburg  4 Lasker. 

1896  Nuremberg 19 Lasker. 

1896  Budapest 13 Tschigorin. 

1897  Berlin 20 Charousek. 

1898  Vienna 19 Tarrasch. 

1899  Cologne 16. . . .  Burn. 

1899  London 15 Lasker. 

1900  Paris 17 Lasker. 

1900  Munich 16 Pillsbury. 

1901  Monte  Carlo 14 Janowski. 


Nobody  else  but 
me  puts  his  name 
on  lamp  chimneys 
—  there's  mighty 
good     reason     for 


that. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


WHY 


OT 


GO   IN   BUSINESS 
FOR   YOURSELF? 

You  Select  Your  Office        We  Furnish  It  and  Pay  Your  Rent. 

WHO  WILL  OCCUPY  THIS  VACANT  CHAIR? 


We  want  to  open  a  Branch  Office  in  every  town.  We  want  live 
representatives,  either  men  or  women,  who  can  build  up  a  big  business. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  you — here  is  your  chance  in  life.  WHY 
WORK  FOR  OTHERS?  Open  your  own  office  at  our  expense.  Put  your 
own  name  on  your  sign.  OTHERS  HAVE  MADE  FORTUNES— SO  CAN 
YOU.  You  give  your  time  and  effort  and  get  big  pay.  No  chance  for 
failure.  Fortune  knocks  at  your  door.  Young  man,  young  woman,  go 
to  the  front.  Step  out  of  the  ranks.  Become  an  employer.  The  secret 
of  success  is  knowing  how  to  make  a  profit  from  the  labors  of  others. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field  and  others  made 
their  money  by  generalship  rather  than  by  plodding.  Here  is  an  opening 
for  you.  Write  at  once  (enclosing  addressed  and  stamped  envelope) 
and  we  will  send  full  particulars  free.  j 

ILLINOIS   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 

1200   MONON    BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  coat.    Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 

Hon.  LEE  W.  FUNK,  chief  of 

Indian  Division,  Washington,  D,  C, 
writes:   "  I  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending your  Sanitary  Still.    The 
water  from  the   still  is   sparkling, 
pare   and   palatable.      The    still    is 
simp]"   hut  effective,  and   easy   to 
operate."    The   Sanitary   Still   used 
-    in  the  WHITE  HOUSE.     High- 
Write  for  Booklet       est    award    at    Paris    Exposition. 
DURABILITY  UN'EQUALED.       AVOID  .CHEAP  AND 
FLIMSY  STTI.I.S. 

Cuprigraph  Co..  68  N.  Qreen  St..  C  hicago 


A   RARE  TREAT  IN 


TEAS    &    COFFEES 


MEXICAN    RUBBER  AND  VANILLA. 

Sure,  safe,  profitable  investment.  Pays  50  per  cent,  third 
year ;  100  per  cent,  fourth  year ;  BOO  per  cent,  thereafter.  I  have 
magnificent  tract  of  land,  fronting  on  fine  River,  20  miles  from 
Gulf,  near  Port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Desire  one  or  more  partners  to 
help  develop  and  plant  out  the  thousands  of  young  Rubber 
trees,  now  growing.  Small  capital  needed.  Would  form  a  Co., 
or  sell,  plant  and  care  for  10,  20  or  more  acre  lots.  Many  years 
experience  as  manager  large  Haciendo  in  Mexico.  Undoubted 
references  in  U  S.  and  Mexico.  L.  KENNEDY, Cascada,  Xico. 
E.  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
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BEST  IMPORTED  at  almost 

HALF    PRICE8. 

Oolongs,  Japans,  Young  Hysons,  Gunpowders,  English 
Breakfasts,  Souchongs,  Congous,  Assams  ?7r  in  ?7r  per 
and  Ce>  Ions  from *'lv'    lu«"Mb. 

VERY  BEST  ROASTED  COFFEES  from..     |0C  tO  29C   [jf 
'lb.    i... ...I.  are  sold  on  their  merits.    NO  PRESENTS 

CONSUMERS     IMPORTINC     TEA     CO., 
P.  O.  Ilox  290      ....       66  Church  Street.  MewTork 


Aluminum  Playing  Cards 

HANDSOME,   NOVEL,  DURABLE. 

Printed  in  four 
colors  ;  hand- 
somely designed 
backs.  Practical 
— light  and  can  be 
washed.  Suitable 
for  CKristmas 
gifts  or  prizes. 
Each  pack  in  a 
fine  case.  Price, 
$1.00. 

ALuniNun  riFG.  co., 

TWO  RIVERS,  -  -  WISCONSIN. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  TAMMANY   SIDE   OF  THE   ARGUMENT. 

AS  there  seem  to  be  no  newspapers  outside  of,  and  few  in, 
New  York  that  support  Tammany  Hall  in  the  present 
campaign,  probably  not  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  Tammany  line  of  argument.  To  do  the  fair  thing  by  Mr. 
Croker's  organization  and  by  our  readers,  therefore,  we  quote 
some  of  the  editorials  appearing  in  the  Tammany  press.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  from  The  Tammany  Times: 

"There  is  only  one  ticket  for  which  honest,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens of  New  York  can  vote,  and  that  is  the  Democratic  ticket, 
headed  by  the  black  star. 

"The  opposition  fusion  ticket  is  represented  by  a  lot  of  hungry 
office-seekers  ready  to  eat  up  the  substance  and  the  spoils  and 
turn  the  city  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  state  rule  at  Albany. 

"Shepard  means  home  rule,  honest  government,  prosperity, 
and  an  end  to  disturbances  of  the  peace  and  vilifiers  of  the  good 
name  of  Greater  New  York. 

"Low  means  Boss  Piatt  rule,  hayseed  legislation,  an  end  of 
good  times,  a  continuous  performance  of  hypocrisy,  and  an  end- 
less disgrace  to  the  city  and  the  finish  of  free  government  in  this 
metropolis. 

"Tracy  stands  by  Low,  they  say,  but  this  is  only  a  slight 
shadow  of  the  truth. 

"Tracy,  Low,  and  all  their  shallow  dupes  stand  for  the  seizure 
of  the  revenues  of  Greater  New  York  in  the  interests  of  the  law 
firm  of  Tracy,  Boardman,  and  Piatt,  and  the  Albany  Republican 
machine. 

"They  are  all  'for  their  own  pockets  all  the  time.' 

"  Low  resigns  from  Columbia  because  he  is  so  pure  a  '  pa- 
triot'(?) 

"After  November  he  will  want  to  get  back  again,  as  hypocrites 
and  'professional '  patriots  are  not  in  demand  at  this  particular 
time. 

"  For  years  Tammany  has  been  abused  by  all  the  common  cry 
of  humbug  moralists,  and  the  crime  of  crimes  has  been  'personal 
freedom  '  and  an  'open  town.' 

"Now  saintly  Low  and  slick  Jerome  openly  propose  'poor 
man's  beer'  and  'saloons  open  on  Sunday.' 

"Can  hypocrisy  go  farther  or  do  worse? 


"Open  town!  Aye,  aye  !  The  promise  of  freedom  to  catch 
votes  before  election,  then  the  'openings'  will  be  made  by  Je- 
rome's Carrie  Nation  ax  ! 

"  No,  no.  It  will  not  do.  New  York  knows  the  true  value  of 
their  false  promises  and  the  disgrace  of  underhand  performances 
and  slanders  of  our  citizens. 

"The  result  will  be  fully  forty  thousand  majority  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket !  " 

The  New  York  Daily  News  (Dem.)  brings  out  the  following 
point : 

"The  placing  of  a  Republican  machine  mayor  in  the  City  Hall 
would  deprive  the  city  of  the  one  partial  means  of  defense 
against  wrongful  and  harmful  legislation  which  it  has  in  the 
right  of  the  mayor  to  veto  acts  of  the  Legislature  which  pertain 
to  the  municipal  affairs  of  New  York.  It  is  true  that  the  size  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  last  Legislature  made  this  pro- 
vision ineffective,  because  Senator  Piatt  could  pass  his  measures 
through  the  Legislature  over  the  vetoes  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  but 
if  the  Republican  majority  at  Albany  is  reduced,  this  provision 
will  be  most  valuable — if  we  have  a  Democratic  mayor — one  who 
is  not  bound  to  serve  the  machine  and  who  can  defeat  by  his 
veto  some  of  these  new  laws  which  deprive  the  city  of  its  free- 
dom. 

"  Home  rule  for  New  York  ought  to  be  one  of  the  battle-cries 
of  this  campaign,  and  it  ought  to  attract  to  the  Democratic  can- 
didate thousands  of  voters  who  are  believers  in  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  the  city  should  be  in  control  of  their  affairs 

"It  is  one  of  the  anomalous  results  of  Republican  control  of 
the  state  government  that  the  people  of  this  city  have  less  to  say 
in  the  affairs  of  their  own  municipality  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  city  or  town  in  the  Union." 

The  same  paper  attacks  Mr.  Low  and  extols  the  present  city 
officials  as  follows : 

"Seth  Low  is  most  concerned  about  the  fair  fame  of  New  York 
City,  according  to  himself.  In  his  speech  Saturday  night  he 
gave  utterance  to  this  : 

"  '  We  wish  to  have  the  fair  fame  of  New  York  spread  around 
the  world.' 

"And  then  he  proceeded  to  defame  the  city  in  characteristic 
'  reformer '  style,  retailing  the  mendacious  charges  that  are  the 
Republican  stock  in  trade,  and  blackguarding  the  city's  faithful 
and  efficient  servants 

"New  York  is  in  evidence.  The  conditions  that  really  exist 
can  not  be  concealed  or  successfully  misrepresented  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city,  and  if  their  experience  enables  them  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  cities,  they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  New  York  is  the  cleanest  and  most  orderly  and  best  gov- 
erned city  which  they  have  ever  seen.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  most  energetic  in  defa- 
ming the  city,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  can  not  be  honest  about  it, 
and  that  the  excitement  of  the  campaign  carries  away  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a  man  as  Seth  Low." 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  supports  Mr.  Shepard,  while 
at  the  same  time  opposing  the  candidacy  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
for  the  supreme  bench.     It  says  of  the  candidate  for  mayor: 

"The  more  Mr.  Siiepard*scandidacy  isconsidered,  the  stronger 
it  appears. 

"Nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  deny  that  Mr.  Shepard  would 
make  a  good  mayor  if  left  to  himself.  The  sole  argument  against 
him  is  that  he  was  nominated  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  would  be 
subservient  to  it.  And  the  very  people  who  advance  that  argu- 
ment are  covering  the  town  with  posters  to  show  how  he  has  al- 
ways  fought  Tammany   Hall,  and   rilling  the  columns  of  their 
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newspapers  with  accounts  of  the  anti-Tammany  activity  of  his 
sponsors,  the  Brooklyn  Democracy. 

"The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Shepard  is  not  and  never  was  a  Tam- 
many man,  nor  is  he  now  a  Tammany  candidate.  He  is  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  of  Greater  New  York,  just  as  Mr. 
Low  is  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  the  last 
man  that  Tammany  would  ever  have  thought  of  nominating.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  Brooklyn  man  at  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
and  the  Kings  County  Democracy  named  Shepard 

"Mr.  Shepard  has  always  been  known  to  be  an  able  and  an 
upright  man.  It  is  now  evident  that  he  is  a  popular  one  as  well. 
The  community  admires  his  courage  and  independence.  It  re- 
calls the  series  of  forlorn  hopes  he  has  led  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  it  feels  that  here  is  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

"Mr.  Shepard  has  never  stopped  to  count  heads  in  a  matter  of 
principle.  He  has  always  been  willing  to  staud  alone  and  let 
others  join  him  if  they  would.  He  has  fought  the  bosses  when 
many  of  those  who  are  now  opposing  him  have  declined  the  con- 
test. But  he  will  have  more  company  this  time  than  on  some  of 
those  occasions." 

The  city  streets  are  decked  with  banners  and  posters  of  every 
size,  bearing  the  arguments  and  slogans  of  the  opposing  parties. 
The  Tammany  emblems  vastly  outnumber  those  of  the  fusion- 
ists.  It  is  said  that  when  the  fusionists  went  to  hire  space  on 
the  bill-boards,  they  found  that  Tammany  had  secured  every 
inch  that  was  to  be  had,  and  that  when  they  started  to  hire  bill- 
posters to  bill  the  ash-barrels,  rocks,  etc.,  they  found  that  Tam- 
many had  hired  every  bill-poster  in  town.  The  fusionists  have 
succeeded  in  getting  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  posters,  how- 
ever, and  the  war  between  the  rival  knights  of  the  paste  brush, 
each  trying  to  cover  the  posters  of  the  other  party  with  his  own. 
is  often  amusing.  The  favorite  Tammany  inscription,  on  street 
banners,  posters,  and  cards,  runs  as  follows  : 

WHAT   ANDRKW  CARNEGIE   SAIL). 

"New  York  is  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world.  New  York  City  is 
splendidly  handled.  Her  streets,  parks,  public  schools,  and  public  institu- 
tions are  magnificently  managed." 

WHAT  ANDREW   CARNEGIE   DID. 

lie  jjave  Xew  York  City  under  the  present  administration  $5,500,000  for 
public  libraries. 

■k         VOTE   THE   DEMOCRATIC  TICKKI  !         * 

Here  are  two  other  inscriptions,  among  many,  that  are  bla- 
zoned broadcast  over  the  city  : 

The  credit  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  present  time  is  the  best  in  the 
■world. 

Y.u  can't  sell  a  bond  of  the  Republican  city  of  Philadelphia  except  at  a 
great  sacrifice. 


You  can't  buy  a  bond  of  Democratic  New  York  City  except  at  a  big  pre- 
mium.    Vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

DEMOCRATIC   RULE   MEANS   MUNICIPAL  PROSPERITY. 

Public  improvements  to  the  amount  of  $140,000,000  and  private  building 
amounting  to  $300,000,000  are  now  in  progress. 

A  change  of  administration  would  unsettle  and  interrupt  this  work. 
The  effect  would  be  felt  all  along  the  line  by  the  smallest  dealer  and  the 
individual  workingman.  Every  interest  of  labor  would  be  injured  thereby. 
Vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 


BOOKER    T.   WASHINGTON'S    DINNER    AT    THE 
WHITE    HOUSE. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  action  in  entertaining  Booker 
T.  Washington  at  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  last  week  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a  tempest 
of  criticism  in  the  Southern  papers.  The  Memphis  Schnitar 
(Dem.),  for  example,  says: 

"The  most  damnable  outrage  which  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  committed  yesterday  by 
the  President,  when  he  invited  a  nigger  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
White  House.  It  would  not  be  worth  more  than  a  passing  notice 
if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his  own  home 
with  a  Pullman  Palace  car  porter,  but  Roosevelt  the  individual, 
and  Roosevelt  the  President,  are  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light 

"The  President  has  rudely  shattered  any  expectations  that 
may  have  arisen  from  his  announced  intention  to  make  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  South  respectable.  •  He  has  closed  the  door 
to  any  accessions  of  Southern  white  men  to  the  Republican  ranks. 
They  can  no  more  ignore  the  instinct  of  race  than  can  the  bitter- 
est Democratic  bourbon." 

And  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (Dem.)  says,  simi- 
larly : 

"President  Roosevelt  has  committed  a  blunder  that  is  worse 
than  a  crime,  and  no  atonement  or  future  act  of  his  can  remove 
the  self-imprinted  stigma 

"This  is  a  white  man's  country.  It  will  continue  to  be  such 
as  long  as  clean  blood  flows  through  the  veins  of  white  people. 
The  negro  will  remain  in  the  South.  He  is  entitled  to  his  rights 
under  the  law,  and  the  men  who  stand  for  white  supremacy  are 
the  strongest  advocates  of  granting  him  these  rights.  But  be- 
yond that  they  will  not  go.  The  example  of  President  or  poten- 
tate can  not  change  their  views.  Their  reasons  are  good  and 
sufficient.  If  some  coarse-ribered  men  can  not  understand  them, 
it  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Southern  people.  Sufficient  answer 
to  them  is  that  race  supremacy  precludes  social  equality." 

"No   seif-respecti ng    Southern    man,"    Governor    Candler,   of 
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—  The  New  York  Herald. 
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The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Georgia,  is  reported  as  saying,  "can  ally  himself  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  what  has  occurred "  ;  and  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.)  exclaims:  "White  men  of  the  South,  how  do 
you  like  it?  White  women  of  the  South,  how  do  YOU  like  it? 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  sits  down  to  dinner  with  a  negro,  he  de- 
clares that  the  negro  is  the  social  equal  of  the  white  man."  The 
New  Orleans  Slates  (Dem.)  says  similarly: 

"In  the  face  of  the  facts  it  can  not  but  be  apparent  that  the 
President's  action  was  little  less  than  a  studied  insult  to  the 
South,  adopted  at  the  outset  of  his  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  contempt  for  the  sentiments  and  prejudices 
of  this  section,  and  of  forcing  upon  the  country  social  customs 
which  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  entire  South.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  he  is  revivifying  a  most  dangerous  problem,  one  that 
has  brought  untold  evil  upon  the  whole  country  in  the  past,  but 
wdiich  it  was  hoped,  and  believed,  had  been  removed  by  the  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  South." 

In  comparison  with  these  comments  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  show  a  much  more 
conservative  tone.     It  says  : 

"A  man's  home  is  his  castle,  whether  it  be  a  home  in  the 
White  House  or  in  an  humble  cabin.  He  has  the  right  to  choose 
his  guests,  and  to  sit  down  at  his  own  table  with  whomsoever  he 
pleases  to  invite  to  break  bread  with  him.  And  he  has»the  right 
lo  do  this  without  saying  so  much  as  'by  your  leave'  to  any 
human  being.  When  President  Roosevelt  invited  the  negro 
teacher,  Booker  T.  Washington,  to  dine  with  him,  he  did  what  was 
clearly  his  right  to  do.  It  is  true  that  in  so  doing  he  was  the  first 
President  who  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  negro  as  his  guest  in 
the  history  of  the  republic.  He  boldy  crossed  social  lines  which 
other  Presidents  have  not  crossed.  They  gave  offices  to  negroes, 
on  some  occasions  they  received  negro  officials  at  their  public 
tunetions,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  a  step  further  and  invites  one 
to  a  private  dinner.  Being  so  radical  a  departure  from  social 
custom  and  social  usage,  it  will  naturally  be  the  subject  of  some 
comment.  But,  whatever  the  comment  as  to  the  new  President's 
breaking  down  old  social  customs  at  the  White  House,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  own  home  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  guests,  without  consulting  anybody,  at  his  private  din- 
ners, tho  he  has  not  always  the  right  of  choice  at  state  dinners. 

"The  only  comment  that  may  be  made  in  this  connection  is 
that,  however  it  may  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others  in 
the  North,  it  is  not  a  precedent  that  will  encourage  Southern  men 
to  join  hands  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Call  it  what  you  please — 
prejudice,  provincialism,  a  relic  of  the  war  or  what  not — it  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  that  the  only 
true  position  for  the  races  is  one  of  absolute  social  separation. 
Break  down  that  barrier — and  then  the  deluge. 

"Booker  Washington  has  received  every  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  all  classes  in  the  South,  because  he  stood  for  indus- 
trial education  of  his  race,  and  because  he  was  supposed  to  stand 
against  the  false  ideas  of  most  leaders  of  his  race.  The  place  he 
now  holds  as  chief  adviser  of  the  President  in  federal  appoint- 
ments in  Alabama,  the  placing  of  his  daughter  in  a  Northern 
school  heretofore  patronized  only  by  whites,  and  his  social  eleva- 
tion by  the  President — these  things  are  calculated  to  make  him 
lose  his  footing  as  the  one  negro  leader  who  despised  the  shadow 
and  stood  for  the  substance — work  and  saving — upon  which  the 
negro  must  build  his  future." 

When  Mr.  Washington  was  in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
recalled  by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
/  .edger  (Rep.), he  was  similarly  honored  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
last  spring,  when  he  was  given  an  honorary  degree  at  Harvard, 
he  was  seated  among  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  commencement 
dinner.  Mr.  Washington's  daughter  is  a  student  at  Wellesley, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  is  given  every  courtesy  and  attention  ac- 
corded to  each  other  by  the  college  girls.  As  to  the  President's 
attitude  on  the  race  question,  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  says: 

"The  President  has  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the  prejudice 
against  color.  He  has  shown  this  on  two  occasions.  Once  he 
invited  to  his  house  at  Oyster  Bay  Harris,  the  negro  half-back 


of  Yale,  and  entertained  him  over-night.  The  other  occasion 
was  when  he  took  in  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Albany 
Brigham,  the  negro  barytone  of  St.  George's  Church,  who  was 
giving  a  concert  in  Albany  and  had  been  refused  food  and  shel- 
ter by  all  the  hotels." 

Turning  to  the  Northern  Republican  comment  on  the  Southern 
criticisms,  one  finds  little  sympathy  with  the  views  quoted 
above.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  that  the  criticism 
of  the  President's  action  "is  the  'arrogant  old  plantation  strain,' 
in  which  everything  but  dinner  invitations  was  dictated  to  the 
dynasty  of  emasculates  which  occupied  the  Presidential  chair 
from  Jackson's  time  to  Lincoln's, "  and  that  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
being  addressed  in  the  tone  in  which  the  slave  power  com- 
manded the  obedience  of  Tyler,  Polk,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 
The  Boston  Tra)iscrif>t  (Rep.)  is  sorry  for  the  "  virulent  hyst 
among  some  of  our  Southern  brethren,"  and  observes: 

"We  trust  that  the  shock  will  not  prove  fatal,  but  that  after  a 
little  further  reflection  they  will  settle  down  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  is  still  worth  living,  and  that  if  the  country  does  go  to 
pieces  it  will  be  owing  to  some  mightier  cause  than  the  fact  that 
a  gifted,  interesting,  and  attractive  olive-skinned  Christian  gen- 
tleman has  broken  bread  and  eaten  salt  at  the  President's  table. 
.  .  .  The  mud-balls  do  not  stick  to  either  Dr.  Washington  or  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  we  do  not  think  either  will  be  disturbed 
by  them  or  change  his  attitude  because  of  them.  A  tempest  in  a 
teapot  makes  it  quite  exciting  for  the  teapot,  but  does  not  affect 
the  great  movements  of  the  human  family  going  about  their 
daily  duties." 


A  Proposal  to  Legalize  Lynching.— Among  the  many 
proposals  made  during  recent  months  to  remedy  theevilsof  lynch 
law  and  mob  cruelty,  probably  none  is  quite  so  frank  and  star- 
tling as  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lehman  Johnson,  a  Memphis  mer- 
chant, who  writes  to  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  advoca- 
ting the  legalization  of  lynching.  Instancing  the  recent  case  of 
a  "brutal  murder  in  cold  blood  of  a  wife  and  mother  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  children  by  an  incarnate  fiend  at  Winchester,  Tenn.," 
and  the  subsequent  burning  alive  of  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
two  thousand  citizens,  he  declares  :  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  fiend  fully  deserved  his  fate.  His  punishment  was  no 
greater  than  his  crime."     Mr.  Johnson  continues: 

"In  all  our  States  there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions, including  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  with  all  due  respect  to  opinion  abroad.  That  way  is  to 
make  lynching  legal,  to  enact  a  lynch  law  which  will  permit  to 
be  done  legally  in  a  modified  form  with  certain  safeguards  and 
without  barbaric  accompaniment  and  degrading  publicity  just 
what  was  done  at  Winchester.  When  the  cry  of  '  Lvnch  him! 
Lynch  him  !  '  means  only  the  application  of  a  special  and  care- 
fully framed  law  to  meet  the  conditions  surrounding  such  a  crime 
and  such  a  state  of  public  opinion,  then  and  then  only  will  the 
shame,  the  disgrace,  and  the  injury  which  is  brought  upon  our 
State  by  such  unlawful,  such  cowardly,  such  brutalizing  conduct 
as  took  place  at  Winchester  be  removed  from  us  and  made  here- 
after an  impossibility. 

"If  the  state  constitution  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  we  will  soon 
have  a  chance  to  change  it.  If  the  national  Constitution  stands 
in  the  way,  and  if  it  is  not  found  possible  after  honest  and  dt 
mined  effort  to  change  it  to  meet  the  conditions  which  now  e: 
here  among  us  and  which  did  not  exist  when  that  Constitution 
was  framed  or  amended,  then  I  say,  with  all  reverence  for  that 
noble  instrument,  but  with  greater  reverence  for  the  women  of 
Tennessee,  let  us,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  originate  a  new,  uni- 
form, and  unwritten  law  that  will  meet  the  conditions  which 
shall  help  us  to  prevent  brutal  murder  and  rape  and  punish  it 
when  committed,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  deter  others  from  «.■ 
mitting  like  crimes  without  demoralizing  or  brutalizing  the  pub- 
lic. Neither  the  present  laws  on  the  statute  book  nor  mob  '.aw 
meet  these  requirements.  It  is  probable  that  some  features  of 
the  present  law  and  some  features  of  the  present  practise  must 
be  combined  to  meet  the  case." 
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MAYOR  VAN  WYCK  AND  THE  BAR 
ASSOCIATION. 

CONSPICUOUSLY  unfit  for  judicial  office  "  is  the  phrase 
that  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  attached 
last  week  to  Mayor  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  on  the  Tammany  slate.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Association  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  adopting  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  judicial  nominations,  which  said  that 
the  committee  "contents  itself  with  referring  to  what  all  citi- 
zens know  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  and  making  a  report  from  which 
they  believe  few  members  of  the  association  can  dissent,  that  he 
is  conspicuously  unfit  for  judicial  office."  Another  Tammany 
nominee  for  the  supreme  bench,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  was  de- 
clared "entitled  to  the  unqualified  and  hearty  indorsement  of  this 
association,"  so  that  the  association's  action  is  not  criticized  as 
partizan.  The  Tammany  supporters,  however,  point  out  that 
the  "  Bar  Association"  includes  only  about  1,500  of  the  10,000 
lawyers  in  the  city,  and  that  of  these  only  about  250  were  at  the 
meeting,  so  that  the  action  is  not  that  of  the  entire  New  York 
bar,  or  of  a  large  fraction  of  it. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  election  of  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  to  the  supreme  bench  will  be  a  "huge  municipal  dis- 
grace," and  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  says:  "Mr.  Van  Wyck's 
candidacy  gives  a  double  opportunity — to  punish  him  and  to  pro- 
tect the  bench."  The  Journal  (Dem.),  which  is  supporting  the 
Tammany  candidate  for  mayor,  declares  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck's 
nomination  seems  like  "a  studied  insult  to  the  peopie  of  New 
York, "  and  says : 

"  Mayor  Van  Wyck  would  like  to  be  elected  to  the  supreme 
court  as  a  vindication.  Quite  right.  He  needs  to  be  vindicated. 
His  whole  administration  supplies  abundant  material  for  vindi- 
cation, but  there  are  three  things  that  stand  out  above  all  the 
rest :   Ramapo.     The  ice  trust.     Devery. 

"Anybody  who  thinks  that  the  water-supply  of  this  city  ought 
to  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  will 
naturally  vote  for  Van  Wyck.  Anybody  who  thinks  that  the  ice 
trust  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  of  our  dock  facilities  to  enable  it 
to  double  the  price  of  ice  will  vote  to  vindicate  the  mayor.  Any- 
body who  thinks  that  Devery  has  been  the  best  chief  of  police 
New  York  ever  had  will  vote  for  the  man  who  expressed  that 
opinion.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  voter  who  does  not  think  that 
Ramapo,  the  ice  trust,  and  Devery  call  for  vindication,  he  will 
act  accordingly." 

On  the  other  side  The  Daily  News  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "he 
will   make  an   able  and  upright  judge,  reflecting  credit  on  the 


bench  and  on  the  party  that  has  picked  him  out  for  this  honor," 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"Mayor  Van  Wyck  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  a  tribunal  then  next  in  rank  to  the  supreme  court.  His 
service  on  the  bench  was  the  subject  of  no  unfavorable  comment 
from  the  bar,  the  public,  or  the  press.  His  record  in  one  judicial 
office  is  not  made  the  cause  of  this  criticism  of  him  as  an  aspi- 
rant for  another  judicial  office.  One  would  think  that  his  judi- 
cial record  ought  to  be  made  the  criterion  for  estimate  of  his  ju- 
dicial capabilities.  That  has  not  been  done.  His  record  in  an 
administrative  office — the  mayoralty — has  led  these  two  hundred 
lawyers,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Republicans  and  of  whom 
most  if  not,  indeed,  all,  are  said  to  have  voted  against  him  for 
mayor,  to  pass  this  censure  on  him. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  have  any  effect,  for  it  ought  to 
have  none.  A  man  who  made  an  undisputedly  good  judge  once, 
will  be  likely  to  make  one  again." 


"  Labor's  Hatred  of  Army  and  Navy."— Under  this 
caption  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  protests  against  the 
amendme'nt  to  the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Association  forbidding  its  members  to  join  the  regular 
army  or  navy,  the  State  militia,  or  naval  reserves.  The  general 
newspaper  discussion  of  this  amendment  was  considered  in  an 
article  in  these  columns  July  20.      The  Register  says  of  it : 

"  It  is  based  on  the  entirely  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  regular  and  volunteer,  are  established 
for  the  dastardly  persecution  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for 
a  living.  There  could  be  no  more  preposterous  view  to  take  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  militia,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  honest 
workingman  who  is  compelled  to  join  a  labor-union  has  any  such 
view  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  this  country.  If  he  does, 
he  is  encouraging  a  reign  of  riot  and  is  in  league  with  lawless- 
ness. The  employee  has  quite  as  much  to  gain  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  as  does  the  employer,  and  organized  labor 
should  be  as  much  concerned  in  maintaining  an  efficient  army 
and  militia  as  is  capital.  We  believe  that  the  sensible  laboring 
men  of  the  country  realize  this  and  will  not,  at  heart  at  least, 
indorse  President  Barr's  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  his 
association.  There  should  be  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  a  labor-union,  organized  for  the  legitimate  pro- 
tection of  the  worker,  is  also  connected  with  the  State  militia  or 
the  naval  reserves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Barr's  An- 
archic regulation  will  not  be  indorsed  generally  by  the  labor- 
union  people.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  such  a  general  confes- 
sion that  the  association  of  laboring  men  stands  for  something 
antagonistic  to  that  represented  by  the  military  and  naval 
branches  of  this  Government." 


Justice  :  "Before  me,  not  beside  me." 

—  The  New  York  World. 


DON'T   OVERCROWD   Tilt   LIKE   PRESERVER. 

—  The  New  York  Journal. 
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MR.     WATTERSON     AS    A     PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY. 

'I"  HE  announcement,  made  by  the  Louisville  Evening  Post 
*■  (Dem.),  that  Henry  WaUerson,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  "journalist,  soldier,  orator,  and 
statesman,"  is  an  aspirant  for  gubernatorial  and  Presidential 
honors,  has  created  some  surprise.  Mr.  WaUerson  is  sixty- 
one  years  old,  and, 


HENRY   WATTKRSON. 


as  the  Hartford  Post 

(Rep.)     remarks, 
"has   hitherto   been 

supposed  t'>  be  with- 
out political  ambi- 
tion." He  served  in 
Congress  one  term, 
beginning  in  1875, 
but  has  since  that 
time  steadily  de- 
clined to  accept 
nomination  for  any 
office.  "He  now  de- 
sires to  be  the  can- 
didate for  President 
in  1904."  declares 
the  Louisville  Post, 
"and  believes  that, 
if  he  can  carry  Ken- 
tucky in  1903  [when 
Governor  Beck- 
ham's  term  of  office 
expires],  he  will  put  himself  in  line  for  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent one  year  later."  Mr.  Wattersoii,  when  questioned  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  announcement,  refused  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny 
The  Post's  statement.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  : 

"Henry  Watterson  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fig- 
ures in  American  politics,  but  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can journalists.  Like  Webster's  Old  Soldier,  he  has  come  down 
to  us  from  a  former  generation,  or,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  from 
former  generations.  The  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal is  really  the  last  of  the  great  editors  of  this  country  who  im- 
parted so  much  of  their  own  individuality  to  their  work  as  to 
make  the  newspapers  they  controlled  the  medium  of  their  own 
forceful  and  dominating  personality." 

In  Louisville,  the  scene  of  bitter  factional  struggles  in  which 
Mr.  Watterson  has  figured  so  prominently,  his  reported  candi- 
dacy appears  to  find  scant  encouragement.  "  The  Courier-Jour- 
nal itself,"  asserts  the  Louisville  Commercial  (Rep.),  "is  not 
trusted  by  the  Democrats,  whom  it  has  betrayed  when  it  was  to 
its  interest  to  betray  them."  The  Democrats  of  Kentucky,  adds 
the  Louisville  Post  (Dem.),  are  not  likely  to  forget  Mr.  Watter- 
SOll's  opposition  to  (ioebel  and  to  free  silver,  or  to  accept  him  as 
their  leader.  Hy  the  Democratic  papers  in  the  country  at  large, 
however,  Mr.  Watterson 's  political  ambitions  are  regarded  with 
considerable  favor.  "  As  a  Democrat  and  as  a  man,"  says  the 
Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.),  "he  is  lit  to  adorn  any  political  sta- 
tion in  his  State  or  in  the  United  States."  "If  Henry  Watter- 
son can  be  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  for  governor  of 
Kentucky,  it  will  doubtless  be  his  without  a  dissenting  voice, " 
says  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  ;  "and  his  triumphant 
election  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  The  Baltimore 
American  (Ind.)  declares: 

"The  political  situation  in  Kentucky  is  in  so  chaotic  a  state 
that  Colonel  Watterson's  chances  for  election  might  be  rather 
uncertain.  But  what  a  glorious  national  campaign  this  country 
would  have  with  President  Roosevelt  on  one  side  and  the  great 
Kentuckian  on  the  other!  It  would  certainly  be  historic,  and 
the  whole  world   would   wait  with   bated   breath  until   the  result 


was  known.  Lucky  is  the  Democi;.  .c  party  to  have  in  its  ranks 
such  a  man  as  the  Kentucky  colonel,  and  any  honors  it  can  be 
stow  upon  him  will  be  well  deserved.  Long  has  he  been  a  hard 
fighter  for  the  principles  upon  which  that  party  was  founded, 
and  when  his  party  has  sailed  away  on  dangerous  seas  his  brain 
and  his  pen  have  done  their  best  to  bring  it  back  to  a  safe  an- 
chorage in  the  harbor  of  Jefferson ia  11  Democracy." 


A    YEAR    IN   JAIL   FOR   ANARCHIST    MOST. 

THE  first  punishment  of  an  Anarchist,  since  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley,  for  spreading  the  doctrine 
Anarchy  was  the  sentence,  last  week,  of  a  year  in  the  penitenti- 
ary for  Johann  Most,  who  has  been  serving  sentences  for  similar 
offenses  in  the  jails  of  Germany,  Austria,  England,  ami  the 
United  States  ever  since  he  reached  the  age  of  accountability. 
Most's  present  offense  is  that  of  "endangering  the  public  peace" 
by  publishing  in  Preiheit,  his  organ,  an  article  entitled  "Murder 
vs.  Murder,"  from  which  the  following  is  an   extract 

"As  despots  permit  themselves  everything,  betrayal,  poison, 
murder,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  all  this  is  to  be  employed  against 
them.  Yes,  crime  directed  against  them  is  not  only  right,  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  an  opportunity  to  commit  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  glory  to  him  if  it  was  successful.  Murder  as  a 
necessary  defense  is  not  only  permissible,  but  it  is  sometimes  a 
duty  toward  society  when  it  is  directed  against  a  professional 
murderer.  We  say  murder  for  murderers ;  save  humanity 
through  blood  and  iron,  poison  and  dynamite." 

Judge  Hinsdale,  in  the  court  of  special  sessions  in  Xew  York 
city,  said  in  part  in  sentencing  Most : 


Xew 

law. 


"When  the  men  framed  the  penal  code  of  the  State  of 
York  they  undertook  to  specify  all  the  crimes  known  to  the 
to  state  their  char- 
acter, whether  fel- 
onies or  misdemean- 
ors, and  provide  a 
penalty.  T  h  e  at- 
tempt to  thus  codify 
the  criminal  law 
w  a  s  declared  b  y 
many  able  jurists 
an  impossible  un- 
dertaking. After 
framing  six  hundred 
and  seventy  -  four 
sections,  they 
framed  the  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy- 
fifth  section,  which 
contains  these 
words  : 

A  person  who  wilfully 
and  wrongfully  com- 
mits any  act  which  seri- 
ously injures  the  pel  son 
or  pi  ipert  j  of  another, 
or  which  seriously  dis- 
turbs or  endangers  the 
public  peace  or  health, 
or  which  openly  out- 
rages public  decency,  for  which  no  other  punishment  is  ex 
scribed  by  thi^  code,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"The  plain  and  obvious  intent  of  this  was  to  leave  in  the  code 
a  little  <>f  the  flexibility  of  the  common  law.  to  meel  uih's  which 
they  had  failed  to  specify  in  the  preceding  sectioi 

"We  hold  that  the  teaching  of  the  doctrh  Lnarchy 

ously  disturb  or  endanger  the  public  peace.'  and  also 'openly 
outrage  public  decency.'  The  point  and  pith  of  the  offense  of 
the  Anarchists  is  that  they  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  pistol,  the 
dagger,  and  dynamite  may  lie  used  to  destroy  rulers.  If  our 
conclusions  are  sound,  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  doctrine  who  can 
and  ought  to  be  punished.  It  was  said  by  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish judge,  in  the  celebrated  Some-  -c  case,  that  '  No  slave 
can  breathe  the  free  air  of  England.'      It  would  be  well  if  the 
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laws  of  this  country  were  such  that  it  could  be  said  truthfully 
that  no  Anarchist  can  breathe  the  free  air  of  America." 

The  daily  newspapers  seem  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
Most's  sentence  is  deserved.  The  Columbus  Dispatch  only  re- 
grets that  the  punishment  can  be  made  no  greater,  and  says : 
"If  there  were  no  Mosts  there  would  be  no  Czolgosz.  It  seems 
like  a  travesty  on  justice  to  send  the  one  to  death  and  the  other 
merely  to  prison  for  a  year."     The  Washington  Star  says: 

"Most  in  prison  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  the  other  firebrands  and  agitators.  There  is  as  much  evi- 
dence against  them  as  against  him.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  col- 
umns of  the  established  newspaper  organs  of  these  subversive 
societies  in  any  week  would  probably  reveal  utterances  which, 
read  in  any  light  of  reasonable  interpretation,  could  be  properly 
classed  as  murderous  in  suggestion.  Deny  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  all  such  sheets  without  the  hope  of  restoration,  put  the  screws 
on  their  publishers  in  the  States  under  state  laws,  serve  them  all 
as  Most  has  been  served  and  keep  them  quiet  during  their  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Then  there  will  be  less  red  literature  afloat 
and  fewer  centers  of  agitation  at  large.  It  will  be  better  for  so- 
ciety, whether  the  convicted  ones  are  cowards  like  Most  or  dan- 
gerous Anarchists." 

Herr  Most's  lawyers  are  trying  to  carry  the  case  to  the  higher 
courts. 


"NEWYORKITIS." 

DR.  JOHN  H.  GIRDNER.  a  physician  who  says  that  he  has 
studied  the  people  and  conditions  existing  on  Manhattan 
Island  for  twenty-five  years,  has  found  that  the  Manhattan  Is- 
lander differs  from  his  fellow  Americans  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  for  the  worse.  The  difference,  he  declares,  in  a  little  book 
just  published,  is  due  to  a  malady  peculiar  to  New  York  City, 
and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  " Newyorkitis. "  This  malady 
has  well-marked  mental,  moral,  and  physical  symptoms: 

"The  mental  symptoms  exhibited  by  persons  suffering  from 
Newyorkitis,  looked  at  as  a  'whole,  seem  at  first  glance  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  delusions  of  general  paresis  :  they  nearly  all 
partake  of  the  character  of  delusions  of  grandeur. 

"The  novice  in  diagnosis  may  mistake  Newyorkitis  for  Bos- 
ton hypertrophy,  or  Chicago  elephantiasis  ;  but  after  a  little  ex- 
perience he  can  readily  make  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  maladies. 

"  It  is  when  we  study  the  delusions  in  detail  that  we  fully  real 
ize  the  destructive  effects  of  Newyorkitis  on  the  mental  machin- 
ery of  its  victim. 

"With  all  his  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  grandeur,  pride 
of  intellect,  and  boasted  mental  acumen,  when  we  explore  the 
mental  horizon  of  a  Newyorkitic  we  discover  the  sad  fact  that  it 
extendsor.lv  from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson,  and  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil.  lie  imagines 
that  the  whole  of  this  country,  or  all  of  it  worth  his  considera 
tion,  is  included  in  that  area  lie  imagines  that  any  man  who 
has  possession  of  one  million  dollars'  worth  or  more  of  this 
world's  goods  is  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  is  organized  success,  and 
the  highest  type  of  manhood  attainable,  especially  if  he  gives  a 
small  percentage  of  his  income  each  year  to  so-called  charity. 
And  if  a  Newyorkitic  reads  the  following  simple  couplet  he  won't 
understand  it : 

He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few  • 
He  serves  all  who  dare  be  true. 

"The  victim  of  Newyorkitis  has  numberless  illusions,  delu- 
sions, and  hallucinations  about  what  he  calls  'Society.'  His 
respect  for  clothes,  and  for  one  street  or  avenue  over  another,  is 
astounding.  The  value  of  the  cloth  a  man  wears,  and  the  price 
per  front  foot  of  the  street  he  lives  m,  play  all  sorts  of  pranks 
with  the  diseased  imagination  of  a  Newyorkitic,  and  so  distort 
his  estimates  of  men.  and  things,  and  institutions  that  they  be- 
come ludicrous  to  a  healthy  subject,  or  to  one  less  advanced  in 
the  disease.  He  imagines  that  the  young  woman  who  walks 
Sixth  Avenue,  unkempt,  and  dressed  in  cheap,  ill-fitting  clothes, 
is  an  entirely  different  creature  when  he  sees  her  powdered  and 
perfumed    and  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  walking  Fifth 


Avenue,  orlolling  in  the  scented  atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  room 
of  a  modern  hotel. 

"  The  mental  standards,  weights,  and  measures  which  the  pa- 
tient may  have  brought  with  him  from  the  country  seem  entirely 
lost.  In  fact,  the  most  constant  and  widely  spread  delusion 
from  which  the  Newyorkitic  suffers  is  the  belief  that  the  mental 
processes  and  logical  conclusions  which,  in  part  at  least,  guided 
his  conduct  while  at  home  in  his  native  town,  are  false  and  use- 
less standards  here  on  Manhattan  Island." 

The  mental  appetite  of  a  Newyorkitic  is  "morbid  and  per- 
verted," declares  Dr.  Girdner.  His  plays  and  his  daily  papers 
"must  be  highly  spiced."  and  his  opinions  are  molded  by  what 
the  people  around  him  think.     Dr.  Girdner  goes  on  : 

"Newyorkitis  in  women  presents  certain  symptoms  which 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  sex  and  are  not  pronounced  features 
of  the  disease  in  men.  The  female  of  every  species  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  possesses  philoprogenitiveness,  or  love  of  offspring, 
and  in  the  human  female  this  sentiment  is  especially  marked 
when  she  is  in  a  normal  condition.  But  when  she  is  suffering 
from  the  disease  I  am  describing,  the  brain  center  which  presides 
over  this  sentiment  is  entirely  paralyzed,  or  paralyzed  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  function  takes  on  ail  entirely  abnormal  character. 
In  those  cases  where  the  paralysis  of  this  brain  center  is  com- 
plete, the  patient  has  lost  not  only  all  desire  and  affection  for 
offspring  of  her  own,  but  she  exhibits  a  marked  dislike  for  the 
offspring  of  others.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  patient  shows 
the  natural  love  of  children  when  they  belong  to  others,  but  she 
does  not  wish  any  of  her  own.  In  another  large  percentage  of 
cases  of  Newyorkitis  in  the  female,  the  brain  center  which  pre- 
sides over  philoprogenitiveness  is  still  active,  and  sometimes 
abnormally  so,  but  its  function  is  perverted,  and  the  unfortunate 
patient  lavishes  her  natural  maternal  love  and  devotion  on  a 
dog,  a  cat,  a  bird,  or  some  other  of  the  lower  animals.  This  ' 
class  of  patients  have  a  settled  delusion  that  children  are  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance:  that  so-called  'society.'  the  theater,  card 
parties,  late  suppers,  and  supposed  freedom  from  care  and  re- 
sponsibility, are  blessings  which  greatly  outweigh  the  sacred 
joys  of  motherhood.  And  the  divine  injunction  to  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,  in  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  believed, 
finds  no  place  in  the  disordered  mind  of  a  female  Newyorkitic. 
The  latter  part  of  the  injunction — to  subdue  the  earth  and  have 
dominion  over  it — she  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  live  up  to." 

As  for  moral  symptoms,  Dr.  Girdner  says  that  "the  moral 
Newyorkitic  is  spiritually  obtuse  and  morally  shortsighted.  He 
is  not  necessarily  vicious  ;  he  is  more  likely  to  arouse  your  pity 
than  your  opposition.  lie  worships  gold  instead  of  God.  He 
strives  alter  material  blessings  instead  of  spiritual  gifts.  His 
brotherly  love  and  charity  are  influenced  by  greed  and  selfish- 
ness, and  strictly  limited  by  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the 
planet.  How  much  he  loves  a  brother  depends  on  the  color  of 
that  brother  and  the  size  of  his  bank  account." 

Physically,  the  Newyorkitic  is  characterized  by  "rapidity  and 
nervousness  and  lack  of  deliberation  in  all  muscular  movements  " 
Near-sightedness,  due  to  the  narrow  range  of  vision,  limited  by 
the  walls  of  the  high  buildings  that  line  the  streets  of  New  York, 
is  another  characteristic.  The  habit  of  reading  newspapers  in 
the  jolting  and  badly  lighted  street-cars  also  injures  the  New- 
yorkitic's  eyes,  and  the  rapid  walking  on  the  stone  walks  and 
pavements  results  in  "  flat-foot."  Perversion  of  the  appetite  and 
of  the  sense  of  taste  lead  to  the  use  of  cocktails  and  other  irrita- 
ting drinks  to  arouse  a  desire  for  food,  and  to  the  use  of  foods  of 
great  variety,  and  highly  spiced.  "Boilermakers'  disease  is  not 
an  uncommon  condition  in  Newyorkitis."  This  malady,  achronic 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  is  "the  result  of  exposure  to  the 
din  and  roar,  the  screams  and  yells,  which  go  on  in  the  streets 
at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night." 

So  much  for  the  disease.     What  is  the  remedy? 

"Culture,  culture  of  head  and  heart,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
malady  we  are  considering.  Teach  the  Newyorkitic  to  open  wide 
the  doors  and  windows  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  place  himself 
in  a  receptive  attitude  to  the  divine  air  and  sunshine,  and  they 
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will  destroy  the  mold  and  drive  out  the  bats  of  greed,  selfishness, 
hate,  and  narrow  bigotry. 

"Culture  reduces  a  man's  egotism  and  inflammations,  and 
stops  his  harping  on  one  string.  It  will  widen  out  the  Newyork- 
itic's  mental  horizon,  and  destroy  his  exaggeration  and  conceit 
concerning  his  own  city.  It  will  teach  him  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  interest  which  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  in  him  and  his 
performances,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  investment  of  his  time  to  lay 
traps  for  men's  praise  and  commendation,  or  endeavor  to  adjust 
his  words  and  deeds  and  opinions  to  avoid  their  censure." 


naturally  suggest  a  result  not  entirely  unexpected  by  tho 
believe   the   wave  of  prosperity  has  reached  its  crest  and  n. 
soon  recede.     'I  he  decline  in  the  industrials  is  partly  due  to  S] 
ulative  reaction,  hut  chiefly  to  a  falling-off  in  the  abnorn.. 
its  o  ;  in  many  lines  of  manufacturing  last  year,  which  no 


THE   DEPRESSION    IN   TRUST   STOCKS. 

AT  a  time  when  the  industry  of  the  country  is  generally  re- 
garded as  being  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  note  that  the  market  value  of  trust  stocks  shows 
marked  decline.  The  view  is  expressed,  but  not  widely  cred- 
ited, that  the  shrinkage  of  values  is  due  to  the  unsettlement  of 
public  confidence  resulting  from  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
State  court  of  appeals  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  Don- 
nelly anti-trust  law.  As  an  illustration  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  industrials  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  prints 
a  table,  udiich  is  in  part  as  follows  : 


Amalgamated  Copper 

American  Bicycle 

American  Bicycle  preferred  

American  Ice 

American  Ice  preferred 

American  Linseed 

American  Linseed  preferred 

American  Locomotive 

American  Locomotive  preferred 

American  Smelting  and  Refining 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  preferred  .. 

American  Sugar  Refining 

American  Sugar  Refining  preferred 

American  Woolen 

American  Woolen  preferred 

Anaconda  Copper 

Col.  Fuel  and  I 

Col.  Fuel  and  I.  preferred 

Continental  Tobacco  preferred 

Diamond  Match 

General  Electric 

Glucose  Sugar 

Glucose  Sugar  preferred 

National  Biscuit  

National  Biscuit  preferred 

National  Lead 

National  Lead  preferred 

National  Salt 

National  Sal  t  preferred 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

Pressed  Steel  Car  preferred 

Rep   Iron  and  Steel 

Rep   Iron  and  Steel  preferred 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  preferred. 

Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 

United  States  Leather 

United  States  Leather  preferred 

United  States  Rubber 

United  States  Rubber  preferred 

United  States  Steel 

United  States  Steel  preferred 
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"It  is  well  to  remember,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,"  that 
stock-market  fluctuations  do  not  always  reflect  general  business 
conditions.  They  are  not  doing  so  at  the  moment."  The  present 
decline,  continues  the  same  paper,  may  be  traced  to  overcapital- 
ization and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  trust  promoters  to  use  meth- 
ods that  "will  not  bear  close  or  critical  scrutiny."  "A  large 
proportion  of  the  industrial  stocks  dealt  in  to-day,"  adds  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "are  new  creations — promoters'  schemes 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  forcing-house  of  a  business  boom. 
These  companies  have  not  been  tried  by  adversity  nor  felt  the 
effects  of  hard  times.  That  some  of  them  have  suffered  great 
loss  of  profits  in  good  times  shows  how  vulnerable  they  were  to 
competition,  and  certainly  suggests  that  when  competition  and 
hard  times  come  together  the  effect  will  be  serious. "  Says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"It  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  these  declines  in  the 
industrials  mean  a  shrinkage  in  general  business,   altho  they 


on  expected  would    continue  indefinitely. 
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demand  and   c?V7   competition  will  very  soon  put  a  'est 

upon    these    combinations    with    their    huge   overcapital, 
Their  control  over  the  various  markets  may  soften  or  delay  the 
day  of  reckoning;  but  the  trusts,  whatever  their  advantages  in 
some  respects,  are  not  a  success  in  suppressing  competition  or  in 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  inevitable  fluctuations  in  sup] 
and  demand." 

"The  unprecedented  activity  in  all  manufacturing  industries," 
declares  the  Minneapolis  'Times,  "should  leave  no  room  for  un- 
easiness over  the  outlook  for  a  continuance  of  great  prosperity 
for  some  time,  at  lea 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

HEREAFTER  our  naval  officers  will  be  mighty  cautious  how  they  win  vii  - 
tories.— The  Detroit  News. 

THERE  is  one  splendid  feature  of  General  Alger's  book.    It  can  no', 
dramatized  —The  Washington  Post. 

Admiral  Sampson    is  experiencing  the  same  difficulty  of  getting  11 
the  fracas  that  he  did  at  Santiago.  —  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

THE  Sultan's  health  is  said  to  be  failing.  The  debt  to  nature  is  one  that 
even  Abdul  Hamid  must  pay.  —  The  Seattle  Post-htteltigein 

Will  somebody  kindly  run  down  to  Venezuela  and  find  out  for  sure 
whether  that  country  is  at  war  or  not  ?—  The  Minneapolis  Time:. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  everything  seems  to  favor  Senator  Platt'- 
expressed  desire  to  get  out  of  politics  for  good.  —The  Atlanta  Journal. 

OR  VICE  Versa.— It  is  a  pity  that  the  Bulgarian  brigands  can  not  some- 
how fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  New  York  police.—  The  Washington  Star . 

SENATOR  Depew  has  always  been  a  great  talker,  but  one  wonders  now 
whether  he  will  always  be  able  to  have  the  last  word. — The  Indianapolis 
.News. 

Richard  CROKER  comes  to  this  country,  remains  a  few  weeks,  and  makes 
trouble  enough  to  last  the  City  of  New  Vork  until  another  election. —  /'//..■ 
Washington  Star. 

After  viewing  the  work  of  his  Bulgarian  contemporaries  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Pat  Crowe  wants  to  surrender  and  retire  from  the  business.— /"A^ 
Washington  Post. 

1 1  is  now  declared  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  remain  in  South  Africa. 
This  seems  to  be  just  what  the  Boers  are  going  to  do  also.—  The  Pittsburg 
Commercial-  Gazette. 

It  must  be  gall  and  bitterness  to  the  soul  of  Admiral  Cervera  when  he 
reads  the  papers  and  sees  what  a  poor  sort  of  a  commander  whipped  him. 
—  The  Baltimore  .  imerican. 

RICHARD  Croker  always  takes  care  of  his  friends.  This  is  only  just, 
for  his  friends  have  taken  care  of  Richard  very  handsomely  for  a  number 
of  years.— The  Washington  Star. 

SE'i  H  Low  seems  to  be  getting  a  superfluity  of  nominations.  If  he  will 
address  W.  J.  B.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  he  can  hear  something  to  his  advantage 
about  the  danger  of  this  sort  of  thing. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Boston  Globe  announces  that,  up  to  date,  it  has  cost  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  $1,300,000  not 
to  win  the  America's 
cup.  At  this  distance 
it  looks  as  if  he  might 
have  accomplished 
the  result  cheaper. — 
The  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Mobile  Register 
says  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  likely  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Schley  in- 
quiry. It  would  be 
much  safer  to  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  end  of 
the  Schley  inquiry 
would  witness  a 
Thanksgiving  Day.— 
The  Haver  hill  Gazette. 

"It's  a  good  thing," 
mused  Noah,  as  the  ark 
whirled  around  for  the 
two  hundredth  time, 
"that  this  voyage  isn't 
occurring  live  or  six 
thousand  years  later. 
We  have  already  made 
more  loops  than  there 
are  in  a  crochet  pat- 
tern."—/'//t?  Baltimore 
American. 


UNCLE  Sam  :  "I'm  afraid  this  is  the  best  I  can 
do  for  you,  Thomas." 

—  TluSl.  Paul  Pioneer  P, , 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


FRENCH    DRAMATISTS   ON   THE    MODERN 
THEATER. 

A  RENASCENCE  of  the  drama  is  asserted  to  be  taking 
place  in  France,  and  the  academician  and  critic  Faguet 
claims  that  not  since  the  days  of  the  classical  tragedy  of  Racine, 
Corneille,  etc.,  has  the  French  theater  been  on  so  high  a  plane 
as  at  present.  Some  years  ago  the  supremacy  was  conceded  to 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  he  says,  but  that  wave  is  nearly 
spent,  and  for  originality,  independence,  and  new  ideas  the  cul- 
tured world  must  now  go  to  the  younger  French  playwrights. 
These  include  Paul  Hervieu,  Maurice  Dounaye.  Alfred  Capus, 
Bicent,  and  several  others,  who  are  not  well  known  abroad,  but 
whose  work  is  more  modern  and  significant,  if  less  brilliant, 
than  Rostand's. 

The  views  of  these  and  other  contemporary  French  play- 
wrights on  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  modern  drama  are 
presented  in  a  series  of  talks  reported  in  the  Revue  Bleu  under 
the  heading  "Le  Metier  dramatique "  (stagecraft).  A  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  is  shown  on  every  question  involved — ar- 
tistic, moral,  and  technical.  Paul  Hervieu  agrees  with  Faguet 
that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  dramatic  art,  and  a  salu- 
tary one.  He  believes  in  the  educational  and  cultured  mission 
of  the  modern  theater,  and  he  sets  forth  his  position  as  follows 
(to  state  it  in  condensed  form) 

There  is  a  cruel  verse  which  says  that  "the  true  alone  is  use- 
ful;  the  true  is  not  agreeable."  I  take  this  aphorism  for  my 
motto  and  desire  to  bathe  my  contemporaries  in  truth  and  reality. 

The  modern  theater  is  better  than  the  former  one  because  it  is 
simpler.  It  obeys  the  well-known  biological  "law  of  reversion." 
It  is  returning  to  the  primitive  idea  of  stage  art,  but  with  the 
advantage  of  larger  knowledge  and  inherited  experience.  Com- 
edy is  gradually  becoming  light,  graceful,  refined,  bright,  and 
free  from  irrelevant  admixture,  while  tragedy  is  likewise  shed- 
ding the  external  features,  the  "grand  manner,"  the  pomp  and 
tinsel  of  artificial  surroundings,  and  becoming  real,  lifelike,  sim- 
ple and  thoughtful.  The  exposition  must  be  severely  logical ; 
there  is  no  need  of  those  "lighter  episodes  "  which  only  interrupt 
the  development  of  the  theme  and  the  inevitable  course  of 
events  ;  there  is  little  need  of  spectacle  and  pictorial  accessories, 
and  there  is  little  need  of  presenting  things  which  the  spectator 
can  be  easily  made  to  imagine. 

In  delineating  character  it  is  not  necessary  to  personify  virtue 
and  vice,  to  put  forward  lay  figures  as  mere  embodiments  of  ab- 
stract ideas.  It  follows  that  "happy  endings"  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Goodness  need  not  triumph,  and  the  pleasant  fictions 
which  used  to  be  demanded  as  compensation  may  give  way  to 
the  representation  of  realities.  Artistic  deception  is  an  insult  to 
the  auditors,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  their  credulity.  The  imperfect 
life  we  live  can  not  be  made  perfect  on  the  stage,  which  should 
reflect  life,  not  distort  it. 

Alfred  Capus,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  "new  theater."  The  drama,  he  says,  is  always 
the  same,  for  in  life  only  the  external  conditions  change,  human 
nature  remaining  unaltered.  We  do  what  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers did  before  us,  and  what  our  children  will  do  after  us. 
The  theater,  moreover,  is  not  a  positive,  creative  force  ;  it  never 
Is  in  any  movement,  and  its  influence  on  manners  and  social 
morals  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According  to  Capus,  when  a 
social  abuse  is  attacked  on  the  stage,  it  is  already  doomed.  The 
theater  feebly  echoes  the  real  demand  for  reform  in  life.  Our 
ial  plays — what  are  they?  Sugar-coated  expressions  of  senti- 
ments advocated  with  infinitely  greater  vigor  in  books,  periodi- 
cals, public  meetings,  and  in  daily  agitation.  The  theater  pro- 
duces no  reform,  in  law  or  public  conduct;  it  merely  indicates 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  reform.  Capus,  tho  the 
author  of  highly  popular  plays,  has  little  respect  for  the  play- 
going  public.     He  says  : 

"The  spectator  sees  only  what  is  put  before  his  eyes — nothing 


more.  In  vain  will  you  ask  of  him  to  grasp  your  general  idea 
or  tendency.  When  a  little  scene  pleases  him  he  applauds,  and 
this  is  all.  The  whole  act  of  playwriting  reduces  itself  to  the 
making  of  effective  scenes,  effective  acts,  and  especially  effective 
connections  between  the  acts.  Yes,  dramaturgy  is  indeed  a 
crafty  a  trade." 

Francois  de  Courel,  the  author  of  a  most  successful  drama, 
lays  down  three  conditions  of  dramatic  success.  The  first  is 
unity  of  subject.  The  spectator,  he  says,  must  not  be  perplexed 
or  surprised  ;  he  must  be  interested,  yet  able  to  perceive,  in  a 
general  way,  the  drift  of  the  piece.  There  must  be  no  padding 
or  irrelevance,  no  superfluous  dialog,  no  confusing  side-plots  or 
incidents.  The  second  condition  is  a  corollary  of  the  first — natu- 
ral and  logical  development  of  the  problem.  There  must  be  no 
violation  of  truth  or  probability.  Finally,  the  dramatist  must 
reach  the  intellect  through  the  emotions,  and  not  directly.  Plays 
should  not  be  didactic,  and  should  not  tax  the  mind.  Men  do 
not  think  in  the  theater ;  they  feel,  and  the  feeling  is  right  when 
the  intellect  subsequently  approves  it.  But  there  is  no  drama 
where  the  spectator  remains  unmoved  and  coldly  intellectual. 

According  to  this  playwright  the  theater  has  not  radically 
changed  in  twenty  centuries,  and  no  change  is  possible,  for  the 
conditions  of  success  have  remained  essentially  the  same  since 
the  first  Greek  plays.  —  Translations  made  fo?-   The  Literary 

1  )IGEST. 


LYRIC    POETRY    OF    ENGLAND,    IRELAND,    AND 
AMERICA   COMPARED. 

TH  E  fifth  volume  of  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Eng- 
lish Song  "  covers  a  period  of  three  hundred  3-ears ;  the 
"  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry,"  edited  by  Stopford  Brooke  and  T. 
W.  Rolliston,  extends  over  twice  that  time;  and  Mr.  Stedman's 
"American  Anthology  "  covers  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
"A  nation's  crown  is  won  at  last  by  the  song  of  the  poet,"  says 
Charles  Leonard  Moore  in  the  Chicago  Dial  (September  16),  and  ! 
he  finds  in  these  three  anthologies  justification  of  the  saying. 
To  quote  from  his  article: 

"The  book  [Palgrave's]  brings  up  before  us  a  perfect  image  of 
that  England  which  we  all  keep  in  our  thoughts — the  image  of  a 
land  of  rich  woods  and  long-tamed  fields,  of  flowery  hedges  and 
rose-fronted  cottages,  of  war-cradled  castles  and  pensive  homes 
of  fame.  No  stain  is  on  the  picture,  which  is  one  of  ordered 
splendor  and  secluded  peace. 

"Turn  now  to  the 'Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry. '  .  .  .  Everything 
that  is  wanting  in  Palgrave's  volume  is  here.  The  Celtic  mad- 
ness and  the  Celtic  inspiration — the  glamour  of  a  ghostly  past,  the 
bloodthirsty  cry  of  exultation,  the  wail  of  defeat,  the  farewell  of 
exile — revolt  and  fury  and  fun — all  these  are  here.  Comparing 
the  two  books,  one  might  almost  say  that  Ireland  has  been  in  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  sense  the  breakwater  of  England; 
that  the  force  of  the  ocean  of  passion  and  the  fury  of  the  storms 
of  thought  had  been  expended  upon  it,  leaving  the  English  spirit 
to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  calm  beyond.  Palgrave  could  not  have 
admitted  '  The  Jolly  Beggars, '  but  'The  Night  Before  Larry  was 
Stretched'  is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Irish  Anthology.  Yet  the 
purity  of  the  Celtic  poetry  is  notable.  Archness  and  gallantry 
there  is  m  plenty,  but  no  taint  of  sensuality.  The  Irish  Celt  is 
an  idealist,  while  his  Scottish  brother  and  his  Saxon  foe  are  both 
liable  to  lapses  of  the  flesh  which  often  make  their  song  defiant 
of  decency." 

The  Irish  poets  fail  in  the  quality  of  style,  Mr.  Moore  thinks, 
but  he  says  style  is  a  twofold  thing  of  form  and  phrase — the  first 
having  regard  to  the  unity,  flow,  and  total  effect — and  in  this  first 
respect  they  are  preeminent.  Emotion,  rather  than  intellect,  is 
the  mark  of  their  verse  : 

"From  the  Street  Ballads,  through  Tom  Moore,  Lover,  Calla- 
nan,  Gerald  Griffin.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and 
Graves,  down  to  the  younger  men  and  women  of  to-day,  Irish 
poetry  cries,  laughs,  threatens,  despairs,  in  verse  which  is  the 
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very  echo  of  the  meaning.  A  sense  of  the  contrast  between  Ire- 
land's romantic  past  and  its  deplorable  present  is  always  in  the 
poet's  mind,  whoever  he  may  be.  No  literature  is  so  affection- 
ately national.  And  no  literature,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  ef- 
fected so  little  practically.  Ossian's  Celt,  '  who  always  went  out 
to  fight,  but  who  always  fell, '  seems  the  permanent  type.  .  .  . 
The  literature  of  this  race  is  gifted  and  attractive,  but  it  would 
be  uncritical  to  praise  it  as  a  revelation  or  place  it  among  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  wdiether  it  can 
show  any  work  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  has  a  narrow 
range.  Irish  poetry  is  local.  English  poetry  is  cosmopolitan. 
English  wits  have  never  been  home-keeping  youth.  Before  Eng- 
land sent  her  fleets  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to  gather  old 
empires  and  new-discovered  continents  into  its  ring-fence  of 
rule,  the  English  poets  swept  over  all  times  and  climes  and 
made  booty  of  the  best  themes  and  figures  of  the  distant  and  the 
past.  They  seized  upon  the  heroes  of  other  races  to  be  the  Jan- 
issaries of  their  poetic  array ;  they  made  a  Circassia  of  every 
country  to  stock  their  seraglios  of  song.  England's  greatest  epic 
is  Hebrew  ;  its  mightiest  dramas,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Danish; 
its  greatest  history  is  European.  Splendid  piracy! — but  the  re- 
sult is  that  English  poetry  is  the  most  imperial  poetry  of  the 
world." 

And  how,  asks  Mr.  Moore,  do  we  Americans  stand  the  com- 
parison? 

"  Miraculously  well,  considering  the  enormous  difficulties  our 
poets  have  had  to  contend  with.  They  have  been  under  a  tacit 
convention  to  deal  only  with  home  themes.  Yet  American  life 
has  been  new,  it  has  been  prosperous,  and  it  has  been  domestic, 
— three  disenchanting  conditions  for  poetry  to  deal  with.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  of  the  leaves  of  song  have  not  fallen  to 
enrich  the  soil  for  fairer  growths.  The  spirit  of  our  nation  has 
not  been  unified  by  foreign  conquest  on  any  large  scale,  or  deep- 
ened by  disaster  at  home.  Our  national  ideal  has  been  to  get 
rich.  We  have  believed  that  we  could  be  saved  by  commerce 
and  made  glorious  by  manufactures.  Yet  the  American  public 
is  somewhat  inconsistent.  It  thanks  God,  like  Audrey,  that  it 
is  not  poetical, — yet  it  bridles  up  with  anger  when  a  candid 
friend  ventures  the  same  opinion.  'What!'  it  says,  'have  we 
not  all  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  of  human  beings? 
Are  not  our  men  brave?  Are  not  our  women  beautiful,  and 
therefore,  ex  officio,  poetical?  Have  we  not  had  sieges,  battles, 
backwoods  life,  and  piratical  adventures?  What  more  do  you 
want?'  One  can  only  say  that  these  things  are  facts,  and  that 
facts  have  to  suffer  a  sea-change  before  they  can  become  poetical. 
.  .  .  The  fact  must  be  half  forgotten  and  a  slow  accretion  of 
fancy  grow  around  it.  History  is  not  poetical,  and  legend  is. 
What  specially  qualifies  a  subject  for  poetry  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  enough  that  a  poet  can  seldom  make  a  theme  poetical 
out  of  his  own  head." 

Yet,  with  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  conclusion,  Mr. 
Moore  finally  claims  for  American  lyrical  verse  an  equal  place 
with  England's  contemporary  work,  and  says  that  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  volume  enormously  outweighs  Mr.  Brooke's  in  intellectual 
strength  and  splendor  of  language.  Marshaling  the  English 
and  American  forces,  he  runs  over  a  muster-roll  of  the  chiefs  on 
dither  side : 

"Against  Tennyson  we  must  send  forth  Poe.  Tennyson  is 
immensely  the  most  varied,  but  he  is  in  great  part  derivative,  a 
good  deal  of  his  work  is  trivial,  and  he  has  no  new  secrets  of  art 
to  communicate.  Poe  is  sole,  original,  self-born.  His  every 
stroke  tells,  and  as  a  teacher  of  technic  he  is  only  beginning  his 
career.  I  believe  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  follow  that  of 
foreign  nations  and  count  him  the  victor.  Arnold  is  a  harder 
man  to  dispose  of.  Emerson  is  more  than  his  match  in  high 
thought,  and  deep,  divine,  pellucid  phrase:  but,  unfortunately, 
he  seldom  molded  thought  and  vivid  words  into  good  poetic 
wholes.  To  oppose  him  to  Arnold  is  like  sending  out  a  boy  with 
a  handful  of  golden  pebbles  to  fight  a  knight  incased  in  glitter- 
ing armor.  As  a  lyric  poet.  Whitman  would  overwhelm  and 
obliterate  Browning.  I  neither  object  to  nor  admire  Whitman's 
meter.  It  gives  up  most  of  the  advantages  of  verse,  yet  it  is  a 
sufficiently  sounding  instrument;  and  when  Whitman  gets  rid 
of  his  price-current  lists  of  poetic  materials,  and  gives  us  a  poem 


with  a  theme,  a  poem  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
he  is  very  great.  His  two  best  pieces  are  large  and  glowing 
odes,  and  are  stamped  with  immortality.  Longfellow's  poetry 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  original  brightness,  but  still  we  may 
leave  him  to  take  care  of  the  English  ladies,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Miss  Rossetti.  Lowell,  with  his  Burns-like  ardor  and  his  Dry- 
dc-nic  energy  of  line,  is  surely  equal  to  Rossetti.  Both  are  styl- 
ists, and  Lowell  has  the  better  themes.  No  English  inheritor 
of  the  lyre  of  Wordsworth  has  drawn  such  austere  and  majestic 
strains  from  that  instrument  as  Bryant." 


PRESENT  STATE   OF   THE   BOOK    BAROMETER. 

\  RECENT  report  from  leading  booksellers  and  librarians 
**■  concerning  the  demand  for  various  books  indicates  that 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  "The  Crisis,"  maintains  the 
lead  in  popularity  which  a  similar  report  made  in  September 
disclosed.  Comparing  the  book  titles  in  the  appended  lists 
(which  we  take  from  World's  Work  for  October)  with  those 
appearing  in  the  corresponding  lists  in  September  (see  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  September  7),  it  appears  that  "Jack  Raymond," 
by  Voynich,  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth, "  by  Eleanor  Glyn,  and 
"Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,"  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin,  have 
disappeared  from  among  the  first  ten  in  the  bookdealers'  report. 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nea,"  by  .Maurice 
Hewlett,  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box,"  by  Ilarland,  and  the  "Life 
of  Phillips  Brooks,"  by  Allen,  are  no  longer  in  the  first  ten  titles 
listed  by  the  librarians.  The  newcomers  among  the  first  ten  in 
the  dealer's  list  are  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes, "  by  Thompson, 
"The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,"  anonymous,  and  "A  Sailor's 
Log,"  by  Evans;  and  in  the  librarians'  list  "Truth  Dexter,"  by 
McCall,  "The  Octopus,"  by  Norris,  and  "Penelope's  Irish  Ex- 
periences." "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come, "  "Graustark,"  by  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  "Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  by  Pidgin,  and  "A  Sail- 
or's Log"  have  advanced  in  their  positions  in  both  lists,  notably 
the  first  named,  which  is  now  third  as  against  sixth  last  month 
in  the  bookdealers'  report,  and  thirteenth  as  against  twenty-first 
in  the  lists  furnished  by  librarians. 


Book-Deali: 
The  Crisis— Churchill. 
Truth  Dexter— McCall. 
Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly. 
The  Puppet  Crown— McGrath. 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle. 
Graustark — McCutcheon. 
The  Octopus -Norris. 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes— Thomp- 
son. 
9.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess.— 
Anon. 

10.  A  Sailor's  Log— Evans. 

11.  Jack  Raymond — Voynich. 

12.  Monsieur  Beaucaire— Tarkington. 

13.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 

14.  Like  Another  Helen — Horton. 

15.  Katherine  Day — Fuller. 

16.  In  Search  of  Mademoiselle — Gibbs. 


RS' 

17- 

18. 
19. 


Reports. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences— 
Wiggin. 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest- Over- 
ton. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road— Frothing- 
ham. 

Eben  Holden— Bacheller. 

Sister  Teresa — Moore. 

The  Mills  of  God -Lane. 

The  Tower  of  Wye  -  Babcock. 

A  Summer  Hymnal -Moore. 

Ralph  Marlowe-  Naylor. 

A  Dream  of  Empire — Venable. 

The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to 
Elizabeth-  Anon. 

Cinderella— Crockett. 

Your  Uncle  Lew— Sherlock. 

A  Carolina  Cavalier— Eggleston. 


Librarians'  Reports. 


1.  The  Crisis — Churchill. 

2.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle. 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thomp- 

son. 

4.  Eben  Holden— Bacheller. 

5.  A  Sailor's  Log — Evans. 

6.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer- Pidgin. 

7.  Truth  Dexter— McCall. 

8.  The  Octopus— Norris. 

9.  Penelope's     Irish    Experiences— 

Wiggin. 

10.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 

11.  The  Cardinal's    Snuff-Box— Ilar- 

land. 

12.  Up  from  Slavery — Washington. 
1-,.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.  — Croly. 

14.  'the  Sky  Pilot     Connor. 

15.  Miss   I'ritchard's  Wedding  Trip— 

Burnham. 

16.  Eleanor— Ward. 


17.  The    Life  and    Death  of   Richard 

Yea-and-Xay     Hewlett. 

18.  Uncle  Terry- Munn. 

19.  Like  Another  Helen— Horton. 

20.  The   Gentleman    from    Indiana — 

Tarkington. 

21.  Graustark     McCutcheon. 

22.  The  Darlingtons— Peake. 

23.  The    Life    of     Phillips  Brooks- 

Allen. 
2j.  Every  Inch  a  King — Sawyer. 

25.  In    the    Name   of    Woman—  Mar- 

chand. 

26.  The  Puppet  Crown-  McGrath. 

27.  The  Tribnli  a  Princess — 

Anon. 

28.  Babs  the  Impossible — Grand. 

29.  The   Riddle    of    the     Universe— 

Haeckel. 

30.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 

—Major. 
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CRITICAL    OPINIONS    OF    KIPLING'S    LATEST 

NOVEL. 

THE  appearance  in  book  form,  in  England  and  America,  of 
"Kim  "  has  provoked  noticeably  divergent  opinions  upon 
its  literary  qualities.  On.  the  one  hand,  it  is  regarded  as  Mr. 
Kipling's  surest  claim  to  immortality,  on  the  other  hand  as  little 
more  than  a  temporarily  diverting  curiosity.  Among  the  favor- 
able London  reviews  is  that  of  the  The  St.  James's  Gazette 
(October  i),  which  says: 

"It  is  to  India  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  returned  in  'Kim';  to 
achieve  as  great  a  success  as  those  who  have  followed  his  work 
most  closely  were  sure  he  must  sooner  or  later  attain.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  success  which  will  be  recognized  by  that 
section  of  the  reading  public  which  is  content  to  skim  mixtures 


MR.    KUI-YAKD  KIPLING.— A  PORTRAIT  PAINTED  BY  THE    HON     JOHN 

COLLI  KR. 

of  melodrama,  religion,  and  split  infinitives,  and  to  believe  that 
they  are  reading  a  great  work  by  a  great  writer.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  readers,  as  certain  writers  and  certain  pub- 
lishers know.  But  those — they  are  fewer  perhaps — who  ask  for 
workmanship,  for  truth,  for  sustained  power,  will  find  them 
here.  Workmanship  and  truth  we  knew  we  could  always  expect 
from  Mr.  Kipling;  it  was  sustained  power  which  certain  of  his 
critics  denied  him.      He  has  proved  his  possession  of  it  once  for 

all 

"'Kim'  is  a  book  which  needs  study,  but  it  is  abundantly 
worth  study.  It  is  beyond  question  the  finest  picture  of  Indian 
life  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  yet  made  ;  it  is  the  finest  picture  that 
has  been  made  by  any  writer.  It  is  'complete,  smooth,  round  '  ; 
a  work  in  which  the  main  characters  stand  out  in  glowing  colors, 
in  admirable  proportion  ;  the  detail  is  there  for  those  who  love  it, 
and  it  is  the  detail  of  Indian  jewelry — but  it  does  not  divert  the 
eye  from  the  central  figures.  Indeed,  the  characterization  is 
marvelous.  Mr.  Kipling  has  drawn  no  character  yet  more  finely 
than  this  of  Kim.  At  his  best  as  he  always  is  in  dealing  with 
animals  and  children,  the  mixture  of  the  animal  and  the  boy  in 
Kim  has  appealed  lo  him  with  extraordinary  force,  and  witli  ex 
traordinary  force  he  has  painted  ins  picture.  He  has  drawn  'the 
thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are.'  The 
growth  of  mind  in  the  boy  growing  from   thirteen  to  seventeen  ; 


the  natural  animal  tastes  of  a  child  who  has  known  evil  since  he 
could  walk,  yet  who  chooses  the  good  as  his  mind  grows  in  him  ; 
the  quickness  of  Kim's  Irish  wit  and  the  wealth  of  the  affection 
of  his  Irish  heart — the  heart  of  a  boy  who  can  not  lie  to  his 
friends,  much  less  to  himself;  it  is  the  masterly  drawing  of  this 
that  is  Mr.  Kipling's  triumph.  There  is  more,  of  course  ;  there 
is  the  analysis  of  the  'fearful  '  yet  most  courageous  Babu  ;  there 
is  the  convincing  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  lama's  life;  the 
cunning  and  the  loyalty  of  Mahbub  the  horsedealer — it  is  won- 
derful work. 

"When  Mr.  Kipling  adds  to  his  sustained  strength  and  work- 
manship the  supreme  power  of  faultless  construction,  he  may 
make  a  better  book  than  'Kim.'  But  he  will  not  put  into  it  bet- 
ter writing." 

The  reviewer  in  London  Liteiature  (October  5)  gives  expres- 
sion to  a  fear  lest  Kipling  "may  become  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  that  his  work  as  an  artist  will 
become  casual  and  perfunctory."  The  reading  of  "Kim  "has 
led  the  critic  to  take  this  view.     He  writes  ; 

"We  do  not,  indeed,  go  all  the  way  with  the  American  critics 
who,  while  '  Kim  '  was  still  an  incompleted  serial,  fell  upon  it 
like  a  pack  of  wolves.  As  we  said  at  the  time,  we  believe  the 
attack  to  have  been  largely  the  kicking  of  the  galled  jade  win- 
cing under  the  weight  of  the  white  man's  burden  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling offered  it  with  fair  words  and  promises.  But  the  American 
critics  had  a  case,  tho  they  made  too  much  of  it.  'Kim'  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  danger  of  Mr.  Kipling  deteriorating  at  aa 
age  when  he  ought  still  to  be  improving ;  the  method  is  still 
there,  but  the  inspiration  seems  temporarily  to  have  departed. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  been  too  busy  as  inspector-general  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  and  adviser  in  ordinary  to  high  commissioners  and 
commanders-in-chief.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  is  tired  ;  he  is 
not  absorbed  in  his  subject  as  of  old. 

"The  pity  is  the  greater  because  he  has  here  a  good  subject  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  novelist  has  ever  touched  the 
fringe.  His  theme  is  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment;  and  the  proceedings  of  that  service  are  among  the  few 
romantic  mysteries  of  real  life  which  no  prying  newspaper  maa 
has  yet  succeeded  in  laying  bare  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  story  as  a  whole  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  au- 
thor did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it.  It  is  less  a 
connected  whole  than  a  string  of  incidents." 

The  divergence  of  opinion  in  this  country  about  "Kim"  is  a 
subject  of  comment  in  The  Independent  (October  10).  The  re- 
viewer there  thinks  the  reason  for  this  divergence  lies  in  the 
unequal  fascination  for  different  readers  of  "the  near  and  tke 
far."     He  says : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  scene  of  the  story,  its  atmosphere  and 
characters,  are  utterly  foreign  ;  the  very  language  is  bristling 
with  un-English  words.  Now  there  is  a  class  of  minds  to  which 
this  foreign  air  appeals  irresistibly  ;  the  further  the  scene  is  froai 
home  the  keener  is  their  appetite  for  reading ;  the  marvelous 
procession  of  motley  Oriental  tribes  and  characters  that  fills 
'  Kim  '  will  stir  their  blood  and  give  them  the  sort  of  pleasant  ex- 
citation their  imaginations  crave.  Others  look  on  these  far-away 
pictures  as  matters  of  mere  curiosity  that  amuse  the  fancy  bwt 
leave  the  heart  cold  ;  the  nearer  the  scene  of  a  book  approaches 
their  home  surroundings  the  more  deeply  it  touches  their  emo- 
tions. To  the  latter  class  mere  novelty  is  not  an  incentive  but 
an  obstacle  to  thoughtful  interest." 

This  reviewer  maintains  that  however  differently  the  story 
may  interest  different  readers,  everybody  will  agree  that  Kip- 
ling's wonderful  "talent  of  vision"  is  more  than  ever  apparent  in 
"Kim": 

"There  has  probably  been  no  writer  in  the  whole  course  of 
Englisb  literature  who  surpassed  him  in  the  faculty  of  visioa. 
Like  the  heroes  of  his  tale  Kipling  has  traveled  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  that  'runs  straight,  bearing  without  crowding  India's 
traffic  for  fifteen  hundred  miles — such  a  river  of  life  as  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.'  And  every  sight  by  the  way,  the 
mark  and  habit  of  every  caste  and  profession,  in  all  that  bewil- 
dering confusion  of  Hindu  life,  the  hidden  society  of  Delhi  and 
Lahore,  the  gamins  of  the  city  streets.  Mahbub  Ali  the  horse- 
trader  and  spy,  English  officers  and  drummer-boys,  the  sly  Jet- 
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ter-writer,  the  babu  with  his  ludicrous  mixture  of  English  flu- 
cation  and  native  superstitions,  Lurgan  the  juggling  healer  of 
gems,  Jains,  Buddhists,  and  Brahmans, — all  these  things  he  has 
seen  as  no  other  living  man  could  sec  them,  and  the  impressions 
down  to  the  least  detail  remain  fixed  in  his  mind  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy.  .  .  .  The  result  in  this  story  of  '  Kim  '  calls  lo 
mind  the  mechanic  marvels  of  the  vitascbpe,  when  the  photo- 
graphic shadow  of  moving  scenes  is  thrown  on  the  canvas  before 
us.  The  light  is  a  trifle  hard  and  fatiguing  to  the  eves,  there  is 
an  unpleasant  clicking  of  machinery,  and  the  pictures  seen  are 
necessarily  presented  without  much  artistic  design  in  their  com- 
position ;  but  we  are  held  spellbound  by  the  miraculous  ingenu- 
ity of  the  invention.  Really  it  is  not  fantastic  to  compare  the 
talent  of  Kipling  with  these  miracles  of  photography  ;  his  work 
is  the  vitascope  of  literature." 

Several  reviewers  see  in  the  new  novel  a  return  of  the  literary 
power  which  they  have  found  wanting  in  Kipling's  recent  work. 
Among  them  is  a  writer  in  the  Minneapolis  Times  (October  6), 
wbo  says  :  "If  Mr.  Kipling  had  never  written  another  book,  if  lie- 
never  were  to  write  another,  he  has  achieved  in  this  composite 
history,  story,  treatise,  a  work  that  would  make  famous  the  name 
of  any  author,  no  matter  how  deep  his  previous  obscurity." 

In  similar  vein  the  Indianapolis y6>//r//if7  (October  6)  gives  its 
opinion:  "It  is  the  author's  most  sustained  effort,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly his  greatest  and  most  important  work.  People  who 
talk  lightly  of  Kipling's  deterioration  in  a  literary  way  must  re- 
vise their  opinion  after  reading  this  book.  To  read  '  Kim  '  is  to 
understand  India  better  than  is  possible  after  reading  a  dozen 
histories  and  books  of  travel." 

Other  journals,  among  them  the  Philadelphia  Press,  think 
that  the  same  faults  for  which  Kipling  has  been  blamed  in  his 
later  literary  product  reappear  in  "  Kim."  The  Press  says  (Oc- 
tober 6)  :  "  Form  and  construction,  these  are  the  twin  pillars  of 
the  literary  universe.  On  them  hang  the  arching  firmament  of 
letters.  Mr.  Kipling  has  neither.  He  would  not  know  a  plot  if 
he  found  one  in  the  street,  where,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  good 
ones  are.  Form  he  sets  at  naught,  and  he  has  an  ear  which 
could  not  count  the  beat  of  a  hun:lred-ton  steam-hammer,  let 
alone  the  accent  and  ictus  of  syllabled  words." 

The  critics  generally  seem  to  agree  that  the  illustrations  in 
"Kim,"  which  are  photographed  from  reliefs  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  Rudyard  Kipling's  father,  are  interesting 
and  often  beautiful. 


DO   WE    READ   TOO    MUCH? 

''P'HE  amount  of  reading  done  by  "the  man  in  the  street,"  as 
A       the  phrase  goes,  is  the  theme  of  a  writer  in  The  Independ- 
ent (September  26).     He   advises  a   process  of  elimination  with 
reference  to  newspapers  and  magazines : 

"The  probability  is  that  our  book-hater  already  reads  too 
much.  He  gets  his  news  from  print  and  not  from  conversation 
— which  is  well  enough.  But  why  not  apply  to  print  the  same 
rule  he  adopts  with  his  friends?  Does  he  like  to  hear  the  same 
old  story  from  a  dozen  mouths,  or  even  from  two  mouths?  And 
yet  he  will  patiently  read  the  same  news  story,  generally  got 
together  from  the  same  sources,  in  two  papers  or  three  or — 
heaven  knows — a  dozen.  The  greatest  stumbling-block  to  his 
intelligence  is  the  mass  of  evening  papers.  In  the  morning  a 
man's  mind  is  busy  with  the  transient  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
that  is  the  hour  to  read  the  reports  of  the  world's  current  doings. 
In  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  evening,  for  a  little  while  at  least. 
he  may  turn  to  interests  that  are  beyond  the  clamor  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  do  not  say  that  the  evening  papers  may  not  be  ably 
edited,  but  of  necessity  they  merely  give  a  man  what  he  will 
read  again  in  the  morning  at  greater  length  and  in  better  form. 
One  good  morning  paper,  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  events  of 
the  day,  is  a  necessity;  two  are  a  surfeit  ;  evening  papers  steal 
away  our  time  and  mock  us  in  the  end.  Read  the  evening  pa- 
pers for  a  month,  and  what  remembrance  of  profit  or  enjoyment 
remains  at  the  conclusion?  Give  that  same  time  after  business 
hours  to  a  well-seasoned  book,  and  at  least  there  is  some  little 


residuum  of  pleasure  to  be  added  to  the  store  of  profitable  expe- 
rience carried  in  the  memory. 

"As  for  the  magazines,  one  good  weekly  is  almost  as  indispen- 
sable as  the  morning  daily.  Here  we  see  the  events  of  the  week 
thrown  into  proportion  ;  and  editorial  comment,  while  not  be- 
lated, is  still  mature '.  ie  better  monthlies,  treat  them 

as  you  do  a  long  dinner  menu  ;  look  through  the  advertised  tables 
and  select  whatever  magazine  contains  an  article  that 
promises  to  interest  you." 


T 


SOME   RHYTHMICAL   GYMNASTICS. 
HERE  is  a  familiar   jingle    written   by   Thackeray    which 


runs : 


If  I  were  a   cassowary 

On  the  plains  of  Timbuct 
J  would  eat  a  missionary, 

Hat  and  gown  and  hymn  book  too. 

Other  famous  writers  beside  Thackeray  have  busied  them- 
selves discovering  rimes  for  unusual  and  out-of-the-way  words. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  ( 'ommercial  Advertiser  (Octo- 
ber 2)  illustrates  their  efforts  by  some  amusing  examples.  He 
reminds    us    that    Butler,    in    "Hudibras,"    was  guilty  of   the 

following : 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  li>t  instead  of  a  stick. 


Also 


And  the  Phil<  sopher 
Read  Alexander  Ross  over. 


He  tells,  too,  how  Byron  sings  of  "continent"  and  one  ten- 
ant," of  "bigamy"  and  "twig  am  I,"  and  he  remembers  that 
Browning  linked  "can  know  "  with  "piano."  He  proceeds  to  cite 
other  illustrations  as  follows: 

"Henry  J.  Childe  of  '  Our  Boys  '  fame  was  incorrigible.  The 
yachtsman's  woes  contained  the  following: 

The  crew  began  to  quarrel  and  their  language  was  immoral, 
And  they  said  of  me,  we  don't  want  that  there  cove  aboard. 
We  were  having  tea  and  coffee,  sir,  when  Bosh,  the  second  officer, 
Grabbed  me  by  my  pantaloons  and  pitched  me  overboard. 

"  In  another  skit  he  speaks  of'a  clever  anaconda  who's  been 
reading  D.  Deronda, '  and  a  frisky  hippopotamus  (great  Jam- 
rach  kindly  got  him  us).'     He  reveled  in  rare  rimes. 

"Mr.  Anstey  is  good  at  it.  also.  In  his  'Burglar  Bill  '  he  has 
a  poem  in  which  a  child  empties  an  automatic  machine  by  means 
of  a  penny  tied  to  a  string. 

The  fraud  was  perceived  but  the  child  was  relieved, 

Having  never  intended  to  cadge  his  treat. 
But  B-32  said  'I'd  recommend  you 

To  reserve  your  remarks  for  the  mairistreat.- 

"Gilbert  comes  in  with  : 

I'm  not  a  common  mountebank, 
I've  money  in  the  County  Bank. 

"A  workingman  sees  a  vision  which  promises  to  reform  him; 

he  remarks : 

To  work  in  heavy  boots  I  comes. 

Will  shoes  henceforward  decora 
My  little  toddle- tootsicums? 

"  In  '  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  '  we  find  the  following  : 

In  short,  when  I've  a  smattering  of  elemental  strategy, 
You'll  say  a  better  major-general  has  never  sat  a  gee." 


NOTES. 

THE  Vale  bicentennial  celebration.  October  20-23,  included  among  the 
musical  features  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  ode  written  by  Prof.  Thomas  D. 
Goodell  and  set  to  music  by  Professor  Parker.  It  is  said  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  musicians  were  consulted  in  overcoming  the  difficult. 1  .  the 
task  presented.  Even  the  printing  oi  the  Greek  text  n  .1-  er  of 
long  discussion  111  order  to  combine  good  taste  wit 

IT  is  announced  that  the  Irish  Department  alture  and  Technical 

Education  will  shortly  start  a  class  for  enamelers  at  the  Dublin  School  of 
Art.  The  Catholic  Mirror  (September  21)  recalls  that  there  are  many  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  enamel  work  in  collections  of  Irish  antiquities: 
"Enamelers'  work  on  the  cro>-  and  the  ancient  shrines  now  to  be 

seen  in  the  National  Museum  is  equal  to  am  in  the  finest 

pieces  of  cloisonne  enamel,  both  in  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the 
workmanship  and  its  peculiar  quality  of  preciou-  ie  attempt  is  not 

made  too  soon  to  revive  this  art  in  Ireland,  where  it  once  flourished  in  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.'' 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


I>K.  WILLIS 


Mi  >OKE. 


WHAT   IS    OUR    WEATHER    BUREAU    WORTH? 

ONE  of  the  most  abused  public  officials  in  the  country  is 
probably  Dr.  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  Whether  the  abuse  is  merited  or  not  is  of 
course  matter  of  opinion.  Even  those  who  feel  at  times  disposed 
to  consign  the  Bureau  and  its  chief  to  oblivion  together,  will, 
however,  be  interested  in  his  account  of  the  benefits  that  the 
country  is  reaping  from  its  weather  service.  This  account,  pre- 
sented in  an  address  before  the  recent  convention  of  Weather 
Bureau  officials,  is  printed  in  The  National  Geographical  Mag- 

azine  (October) .  Dr. 
M  oore  begins  by 
reminding  us  that 
the  daily  weather 
forecast,  by  which 
the  Bureau  stands 
or  falls  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  great 
public,  represents 
but  a  traction  of  its 
activity.     Pie  says  : 

"'Has  the  Weather 
Bureau  won  its  way 
into  the  hearts  and 
confidence  of  t  h  e 
American  people, 
and  do  we  feel  that 
the  expenditures 
made  for  its  support 
are  wisely  made? 
Let  us  answer  this 
question  by  giving 
some  facts  relative 
to  the  number  of 
people  and  industries  that  are  daily  in  communication  with  the 
Bureau.  In  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  alone  there  are  floating 
over  $30,000,000  worth  of  craft  on  any  day  of  the  year;  and  at 
every  port,  whether  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Pacific,  or  on  the 
Lakes,  there  is  either  a  full  meteorological  observatory  or  else  a 
storm-warning  displayman  who  attends  to  the  lighting  of  the 
danger  lights  on  the  storm-warning  towers  at  night,  to  the  dis- 
play of  danger  flags  by  day,  and  to  the  distribution  of  storm- 
warning  messages  among  vessel  masters.  This  system  is  so 
perfect  that  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  or  the  forecaster  on 
duty  at  the  central  office,  can  dictate  a  storm  warning  and  feel 
certain  that  inside  of  one  hour  a  oopy  of  the  warning  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  vessel  master  in  every  port  of  material  size 
in  the  United  States,  provided  that  it  is  his  desire  that  a  com- 
plete distribution  of  the  warning  be  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  storm  warnings  usually  go  only  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
coast  at  one  time.  While  the  daily  predictions  of  rain  or  snow, 
by  which,  as  previously  stated,  the  public  measures  the  value  of 
the  weather  service,  are  subject  to  a  considerable  element  of  er- 
ror, namely,  about  one  failure  in  five  predictions,  the  marine 
warnings  of  the  service  have  been  so  well  made  that  in  over  six 
3-ears  no  protracted  storm  has  reached  any  point  of  the  United 
States  without  the  danger  warnings  being  displayed  well  in  ad- 
vance. As  a  result  of  these  warnings  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  doubtless  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  would  have  been  without  this  exti 
sive  system,  which  coi  y,  and  almost  hourly,  into  com- 

munication with  mariner-.  The  public  does  not  appreciate  this 
part  of  the  service  that,  as  a  rule,  these  warnings  do  not  appear 
in  the  newspapers  because  it  is  not  desirable  to  publish  them  so 
far  in  advance  as  to  unnecessarily  hold  shipping  in  port.  We 
only  aim  to  place  warnings  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  advance 
of  the  coming  of  the  storm,  and  then  we  communicate  by  tele- 
graph, by  messenger,  and  by  warning  lights  and  (lags  directly 
with  the  masters  of  vessels.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  new  West  Indian  weather  service,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom  of  Congress    in    continuing  as   a  perpetual  instrument  of 


peace  the  service  organized  to  meet  an  emergency  of  war,  that 
the  Galveston  hurricane  was  detected  on  September  1,  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  in  the  ocean  south  of  Porto  Rico,  and  that 
the  new  system  of  West  Indian  reports  gave  us  such  complete 
simultaneous  data  that  at  no  time  did  we  lose  track  of  the  storm, 
and  everywhere,  as  it  progressed  northward,  such  full  informa- 
tion was  given  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  commerce  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  little  or  no  loss  of  life  or  property  occurred 
upon  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  destruction  at  Galves- 
ton was  many  times  less  than  it  would  have  been  without  the 
premonition  that  was  given  and  the  activity  of  the  Bureau's  offi- 
cers in  urging  the  people  to  move  from  the  low  ground  of  the 
city  to  its  more  secure  portions.  Again,  as  this  storm  recurved 
and  passed  over  the  Lake  region,  the  storm  warnings  were  so 
well  distributed  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  energy  of  the 
storm  was  so  great  .that  few  vessels  were  stanch  enough  to  live 
through  its  fury,  shipping  remained  safely  in  harbor  and  there 
was  not  a  life  lost.  These  are  some  of  the  utilities  of  which  the 
general  public  is  not  thoroughly  informed." 

Equally  valuable  are  the  cold-wave  warnings  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau,  which  sometimes  despatches  100,000  telegrams  for  this 
purpose  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.     Says  Professor  Moore  : 

"What  this  means  to  the  farmer  and  shipper  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  we  gathered  from  those  personally  interested 
statements  relative  to  the  sweep  of  one  cold  wave,  which  showed 
that  over  $3,400,000  worth  of  property  that  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  low  temperatures  was  saved.  To  be  sure,  some- 
times the  surging  of  the  great  air  eddies  which  constitute  our 
rain-storms  and  cold  waves — one  the  low-pressure  eddy  and  the 
other  the  high-pressure  eddy — deflects  the  course  of  the  storm  or 
minimizes  the  degree  of  cold,  and  the  warnings  may  partially  or 
wholly  fail  of  verification  ;  but  in  these  important  atmospheric 
disturbances  the  warnings  are  justified  in  such  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  that  those  whose  property  is  at  stake  do  not  longer  ques- 
tion the  utility  of  the  government  service." 

Few  people  realize,  the  speaker  goes  on  to  say,  what  a  com- 
plete system  the  Weather  Bureau  forms  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  crop  information.  Its  trained  observers  cover 
the  country,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  work  has  been 
so  systematized  that  the  state  central  offices  constitute  the  most 
efficient  means  for  the  accurate  and  rapid  gathering,  collation, 
and  dissemination  of  statistical  information  regarding  climate 
and  crops.  There  are  14,000  persons  reporting  weekly  to  the 
climate  and  crop  centers  on  the  effect  of  weather  upon  the  crops 
in  their  respective  localities. 

To  fruit-growers  the  information  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  are  of 
special  value.     .Says  the  chief: 

"Along  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  and  the  Eastern  slope 
our  stations  are  so  numerous  and  our  system  of  distribution  s< 
perfect  that  the  sweep  of  every  cold  wave  is  heralded  to  every 
ranch  that  has  telegraphic  communication.  In  the  cranberry 
marshes  of  Wisconsin  the  floodgates  are  regulated  by  the  fros: 
warnings  of  the  Bureau,  and  where  formerly  a  profitable  croi 
was  secured  only  once  in  several  years,  it  is  now  a  rare  excep- 
tion that  damage  occurs.  As  we  go  farther  south  and  east  int< 
the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States,  our  frost  warnings  are  made 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  We  find  the  growers  of  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana,  the 
truck-growers  from  Norfolk  south  to  Jacksonville,  and  the 
orange-growers  of  Florida  timing  their  operations  by  the  fros; 
warnings  of  the  Bureau.  From  the  estimates  of  these  people  it 
is  indicated  that  the  amount  annually  saved  to  them  is  far  greater 
than  that  expended  for  the  support  of  the  entire  Department." 

Not  the  least  of  the  Bureau's  public  services  is  that  which  it 
performs  in  warning  the  dwellers  along  our  large  rivers  against 
floods.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  area  that  was  submerge! 
during  the  great  flood  of  1S97,  the  warning  bulletins  preceded 
the  flood  by  several  days,  and  the  statisticians  of  the  Govern- 
ment estimate  that  $15,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  and  movable 
property  was  removed  to  high  ground  as  the  result  of  the  fore- 
warnings. 
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EUPHORIMETRY— A    NEW   SCIENCE    FOR 
FARMERS. 

AGRICULTURE  is  scarcely  an  exact  science  at  present ;  but 
if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Lucien  Cornet,  a  member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La 
Nature  (September  21),  it  is  on  the  road  to  become  one.  At  any 
rate  that  division  of  it  that  has  to  do  with  the  relations  between 
soil-fertility  and  production,  and  which  has  been  given  the  name 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  being  reduced  to  math- 
ematical exactness,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible.  Says  M. 
Cornet : 

"To  arrive  at  an  exact  definition  of  soil-fertility  and  to  put  it 
down  in  figures,  as  science  has  already  done  for  heat,  electric 
energy,  light,  etc.,  we  certainly  have  many  steps  to  take;  but 
nevertheless  we  may  make  a  good  beginning  with  data  now  at 
our  disposal. 

"The  first  difficulty  is  the  choice  of  a  type  of  comparison  or 
scale  of  measurement.  To  measure  temperature  we  have  the 
thermometric  degrees  ;  we  have  units  of  weight,  length,  surface, 
and  solid  capacity  ;  but  the  unit  that  may  enable  us  to  indicate 
mathematically  the  effects  of  the  fertility  shut  up  within  a  given 
soil  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Science  has  sought  to  inves- 
tigate this  quality  by  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  in  which  she 
finds  therein  fertilizing  elements  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash;  she  has  then  indicated  to  the  farmers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  of  her  experiments,  the  fertilizing  prin- 
ciples that  they  should  add  to  their  soils  to  make  them  produce 
advantageous  crops. 

"From  the  side  of  physics  also  attempts  have  been  made  to 
get  at  the  principle  of  soil-fertility,  but  they  have  given  even 
less  certain  results  than  chemical  analysis.  The  object  is  to  study 
the  constituent  elements  of  a  physical  property,  while  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  effects." 

The  writer  refers  to  experiments  made  by  M.  Varembey  with 
the  object  of  calculating  fertility  mathematically.  To  establish 
his  unit  of  fertility  M.  Varembey  divides  a  field  into  four  parts. 
One  receives  no  fertilization,  while  the  others  receive  respec- 
tively 10,  20,  and  30  loads  of  manure.  The  whole  is  planted 
with  wheat  and  the  products  of  four  parts  are  harvested  sep- 
arately and  measured.  This  gives  the  increased  crop  due  to 
each  wagon-load  of  manure.  Calling  the  effect  produced  by 
1,000  kilograms  [2,200  pounds]  of  fertilizer  on  a  hectare  [2.47 
acres]  of  land  one  degree  of  fertility,  he  then  constructs  a  "eu- 
phorimetric  scale."  One  degree  of  this  scale,  according  to  the 
experiments,  means  the  production  of  35  liters  of  wheat,  58  of 
oats,  etc.  From  this  scale  it  is  thus  easy  to  determine  from  the 
degree  of  fecundity  of  a  given  soil  exactly  what  quantity  of  a 
given  cereal  it  will  produce  per  acre,  and  conversely  to  find  the 
fecundity  when  we  have  measured  the  crop.  Going  further  ii: 
his  experiments,  the  investigator  next  determined  exactly  how 
much  the  growth  of  various  crops  diminishes  or  exhausts  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  He  found  that  a  hectoliter  of  wheat  absorbs 
1.143°  of  fertility,  while  the  same  amount  of  oats  only  exhausts 
the  soil  0.428",  or  scarcely  more  than  a  third  as  much.  Tin- 
writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  may  be  objected  to  the  data  given  above  that  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  seasons  and  the  variations  of  the  temperature  may 
overthrow  all  our  predictions  and  destroy  all  our  calculations. 

"This  may,  it  is  true,  modify  the  importance  of  a  given  crop  ; 
but  it  can  not  weaken  in  any  way  the  exactness  of  the  theoretical 
results  that  are  to  be  compared. 

"Thus,  whatever  may  happen,  the  cultivator  who  puts  into  his 
ground  fertilizing  material  of  any  kind  can  say  boldly:  .  .  . 
'Since  I  have  added  certain  degrees  of  fertility  to  the  soil  over 
and  above  what  it  was  capable  of  producing  by  its  unaided  re- 
sources, I  ought  to  produce  so  much  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Nature 
will  make  these  for  me;  the  temperature  may  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  the  machine  and  some  irregularities  in 
the  annual  crop  may  result ;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  calculated  degree  of  fertility  will  be  realized 
entire." 


Of  course,  M.  Cornet  goes  on  to  say.  the  (  ions  may  not 

be  exact,  and  it  is  necessary  to  check  and  correct  them  continu- 
ally by  the  results  of  experiment.     The  one   thing  necessar- 
to  rouse  the  interest  of  farmers  in  the  m  0  that  they  will 

see  the  importance  of  measuring  fertilizer  and  crop  and  report- 
ing their  results  to  the  proper  authorities.      He  closes  as  follows: 

"The  science  of  which  we  are  treating  is  unfortunately  almost 
unknown  at  present.  We  have  found  no  modern  agricultural 
work  that  even  mentions  it,  and  the  dictionaries  are  silent  about 
it.  As  its  experiments  .  .  .  have  at  present  a  purely  scientific 
character,  I  think  that  the  Government  or  the  great  agricul- 
tural societies  ought  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
create  the  science  of  euphorimetry — for  it  really  remains  to 
created. 

"When  this  comes  to  pass,  the  science  of  agriculture  will  be 
completely  established,  and  by  tearing  from   nature  some  of 
secrets  we  shall  force  her  to  contribute  to  discoveries  as  surpri- 
sing as  those  of  physics  and  chemistry." — Translation  m 
The  Li  i  ii;  \mv  1  (igesi  . 


IS    OUR      RATE     OF    MORTALITY    LOWER? 

THE  results  of  a  study  of  mortality  statistics  from  the  rec 
census,  made  by  Chief  Statistician  W.  A.  King,  and  seem- 
ing to  show  that  the  death-rate  in  the  United  States  is  diminish- 
ing, have  been  widely  commented  upon  in  the  press  and  were 
recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  census  of  1890  gave  as 
the  mortality  rate  in  271  registration  cities,  of  5,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation, 21  per  thousand  ;  the  present  census  gives  1S.6  per  thou- 
sand as  the  rate  for  341  cities  of  8,000  and  upward,  a  gain  of  2.4 
per  thousand,  or  over  n  per  cent.,  in  ten  years.  These  figure- 
are  doubted  by  The  Maryland  Medical  Journal,  which  g: 
the  following  reasons  for  its  skepticism.     It  says: 

"If  the  figures  for  1900  are  correct,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 

figures  of  1S90.     If  the  figures   for  both  years  were  correct, 
deductions  would  still  not  be  entitled  to  credit,  for  such  informa- 
tion is  not  properly  sought  by  comparing  one  year  with  another: 
"But  the  figures  are  not  correct,  nor  nearly  so,  and  the  sources 
of  error  are  quite  apparent.     The  estimates  are  based  upon  the 
returns  of  so-called  registration  areas.     Of  these  there  are  ter. 
and  of  the  ten  but  four  possessed  records  for  1900  sufficiently 
complete  and  full  to  enable  the  Census  Bureau  to  dispense  v 
the  enumerators'  returns.     These  four  areas  (New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut)  include  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  accounted  for  under  the  head  of  'Regis- 
tration States.'     In  other  words,  in  three-fourths  of  the  'regis- 
tration areas  '  the  returns  of  deaths  for  a  year  were  collected  by 
the  enumerators  at  the  end  of  the  year  better  than  the  registra- 
tion officials  collected  them,  being  required  by  law  to  record  e. 
death  at  the   time  and  place  of  its  occurrence.     Six  of  the 
'registration  States  '  must  have  been  very  bad   if  the  enume 
tors  could  equal  or  excel  the  registration  officers  in  approxima- 
ting the  dates,  places,  and  number  of  deaths  for  a  whole  year. 
Would  you  call  your  spade  a  spade  if  you  preferred  to  dig  v. 
a  spoon? " 

The  "registration   cities"   in  non-registration  States  an 
untrustworthy  in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics,  according  to 
writer.     It  is  a  common   thing  in  them,  he  charges,  toomi: 
register  a  death  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  was  a  non-r 
dent,  and  so  the  death-rate  is  apparently  reduced.     He  goe- 
to  say  : 

"The  eleven  millions  of  people  in  these  'registration  cities,'  in 
non-registration  States,  should  be  thrown  bodily  out  of  the  ac- 
count ;  the  thirteen  millions  in  the  '1  ition '  States  whost 
official  records  were  not  so  complete  as  the  enumerators'  returns 
should  also  be  eliminated.     Otherwise,  the  surest  way  to  ret': 
the  death-rate  is  to  cease  counting  deaths.     This  would  leave 
four  and  one-half  millions  of  people,  the  nineteenth  part  of  the 
country's  population,  to  furnish  us  reliable  returns  upon  wi 
estimates  might  fairly  be  based.     But  these  four  and  one-i 
millions   all   live   in    New   England,  and  the  experience  of  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  ( 
hardly  furnish  an  index  of  the  results  of  public  sanitation  in 
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United  States.  Some  interesting  and  profitable  indications  for 
the  New-England  States  might  be  obtained  if  there  were  any 
comparable  statistics  for  the  year  1890,  but  there  are  not.  for  in 
1890  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  were  non- 
registration States.  When  but  a  single  State,  Massachusetts, 
could  present  trustworthy  statistics  for  both  the  years  1890  and 
1900,  the  chief  statistician  might  have  been  content  to  say  that 
matters  have  improved  a  lot  since  1900.  The  decimal  point  prob- 
ably precedes  the  lot.  The  general  mortality  rate  fell  0.0  per 
thousand." 


THE   ANGLO-IRISH    TUNNEL. 

THE  project  of  a  railway  tunnel  from  Great  Britain  to  Ire- 
land is  being  seriously  discussed,  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
enterprise  being  offset  by  the  commercial  and  political  advan- 
tages of  such  a  connecting  link,  which  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  warranting  government  aid.  The  location  selected  was  de- 
scribed by  James  Barton  before  the  Glasgow  session  of  the  Inter- 
ional  Engineering  Congress,  in  a  paper  which  is  abstracted 
in  The  Marine  Review  (September  19).  The  route  adopted 
starts  from  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  where  the  coast  comes  within 
2i  to  25  miles  of  Ireland.  The  maximum  depth  of  water  on  this 
route  varies  according  to  the  line  selected,  and  is  from  4S0  feet 
to  900  feet.     Says  The  Review  : 

"The  tunnel  line  adopted  begins  at  the  Stranraer  railway  sta- 
tion, and,  passing  north,  enters  the  tunnel  at  5  miles,  and  de- 
fending one  in  seventy-five,  passes  under  the  shore  line  at  the 
Ebbstone  Beacon  at  9  miles  ;  it  passes  round  a  curve  of  a  mile 
radius  at  the  head  of  Beaufort  dike  at  16  miles,  and  reaches  the 
shoreline  at  Island  Magee,  County  Antrim,  at  34  miles,  rising- 
one  in  seventy-five  from  the  deep  water,  and  passing  out  of  the 
tunnel  at  39^  miles,  it  joins  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway  at  41  miles,  and  runs  io>^  miles  along  it  into  the  termi- 
nus at  Belfast.  Total  length,  Stranraer  to  Belfast  $iyi  miles,  of 
which  34^  miles  is  tunnel,  and  25  miles  of  this  under  the  sea. 

"To  provide  suitable  drainage  the  line  falls  each  way  from  the 
center,  and  drainage-headings  have  to  be  run  to  the  shafts  at 
each  side,  where  pumping-stations  would  be  placed.  Subsidiary 
shafts  are  proposed  at  a  short  distance  inland,  and  would,  in 
connection  with  the  main  shafts,  enable  especially  accurate  lines 
to  be  given  for  the  tuunel. " 

Mr.  Barton  believes  from  the  data  already  at  our  disposal  re- 
garding great  tunnels,  that  the  work  could  be  completed  in 
twelve  years.  The  working  of  the  line  from  Stranraer  to  Belfast 
is  proposed  to  be  by  electric  motors  from  installations  near  the 
main  shafts,  one  at  each  side  of  the  channel ;  and  it  is  intended 
that  trains  be  run  at  a  speed  of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour,  so  that 
the  time  in  tunnel  would  be  a  little  over  half  an  hour,  and  the 
whole  distance  traversed  (Stranraer  to  Belfast)  under  an  hour. 
To  quote  .'gain : 

"The  ventilation  of  the  tunnel  is  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of 
electric  power.  A  current  of  fresh  air  would  be  sent  in  by  a  fan 
at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  probably  upon  the  Sac- 
cardo  system,  successfully  used  in  Italy. 

"The  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  by  the  engineers  and  by 
a  contractor  at  ,£10.000,000  [$50,000,000],  exclusive  of  interest 
during  construction,  and  this  leaves  a  considerable  margin  for 
contingencies.  The  finance  of  the  project  is  the  present  diffi- 
culty, the  prospect  as  a  speculation  not  being  sufficiently  good. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  Government  as  an  im- 
perial one,  and  a  small  guaranty  asked.  Mr.  Balfour  expressed 
himself  desirous  of  seeing  the  project  carried  out,  and  was  will- 
ing, if  the  amount  of  capital  could  be  definitely  fixed,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  his  colleagues.  Until  a  head  has  been  run 
from  the  Irish  side  past  the  junction  between  the  sandstone  and 
Silurian,  no  contractor  is  willing  to  undertake  the  tunnel  at  a 
fixed  sum.  To  do  this,  however,  would  probably  not  cost  more 
than  .£500,000,  and  a  heading  through  the  whole  34  miles  is  esti- 
mated at  ^2, 500,000." 


explorations  is  now  denied  by  the  commander  of  the  relief  ex- 
pedition,  who  has  returned  to  this  country."  Says  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  (Seattle,  Wash.)  : 

"If  the  problems  of  the  Arctic  are  ever  to  be  solved,  if  the  pole 
is  ever  to  be  discovered,  certainly  the  discovery  would  follow 
very  promptly  upon  the  authoritative  announcement  that  gold 
was  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  regions  immediately  surround- 
ing the  pole.  Take  the  case  of  the  vast  interior  of  Alaska,  for 
example.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pioneer  prospectors  who  made 
the  original  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region,  it  would  have  been 
practically  a  terra  incognita  to-day  !  At  long  intervals  some 
daring  explorer,  abundantly  equipped,  at  great  expense,  and 
with  a  small  retinue  of  attendants,  would  have  made  a  toilsome 
and  dangerous  journey  into  the  interior,  and  would  have  re- 
turned, covered  with  glory  for  his  achievement,  to  write  a  vol- 
ume about  his  exploit,  and  rest  upon  the  laurels  thus  hardly 
gained.  .  .  .  The  stories  of  early  Arctic  exploration  are  full  of 
daring  and  hazardous  sled  trips  made  during  the  depths  of  the 
Arctic  winter.  In  the  entire  history  of  such  Arctic  exploration 
and  adventure,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  there  are  few  such  trips  recorded  which  can  compare 
in  hazard  and  in  hardship  with  hundreds  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  not  only  by  the  rugged  pioneers  of  Yukon,  but 
even  by  women  and  by  children.  Men  by  the  dozens,  hy  the 
hundreds  almost,  can  be  found  who  have  made  during  the 
depths  of  winter  sled  trips  on  the  Yukon  of  hundreds,  even  of 
thousands,  of  miles,  and  this  while  the  thermometer  was  record- 
ing temperatures  as  low  as  any  encountered  and  recorded  by  the 
scientific  Arctic  explorers.  Every  new  mining-camp  which  has 
been  opened  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  has,  in  its  early  history, 
the  record  of  some  such  daring  trip  as  would  have  brought  fame 
to  the  scientific  explorer." 


Gold  and  Arctic  Exploration.— "The  report  that  Lieu- 
tenant   Peary    had    discovered  gold  in    the  course  of  his  Arctic 


VARIABILITY    OF   CHEMICAL  SPECIES. 

UNDER  this  somewhat  obscure  title,  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon 
relates  in  La  Science  pour  Tons  (September  2),  some 
curious  experiments  on  the  influence  of  traces  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  modifying  the  properties  of  an  elementary  bod}'.  This 
region  of  chemistry,  he  asserts,  is  practically  unexplored,  yet 
somewhat  long  excursions  have  been  made  into  it  by  metallur- 
gists, who  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  an  almost 
infinitesimal  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  steel  will  alter  its  prop- 
erties greatly.      Says  M.  Le  Bon: 

"In  the  study  of  various  forms  of  phosphorescence,  it  has  been 
seen  that  when  we  add  to  certain  substances  infinitely  small  pro- 
portions of  other  substances,  there  are  often  formed  chemical 
combinations  susceptible  of  modifying  profoundly  the  physical 
properties  of  these  bodies.  Traces  of  foreign  matter  render  phos- 
phorescent the  diamond  and  certain  sulfates.  Traces  of  water 
vapor  render  the  sulfates  of  quinin  and  cinchonin  phosphorescent 
and  also  impart  to  them  the  property  of  emitting  effluvia  that  make 
the  air  an  electrical  conductor  and  pass  through  metallic  plates. 

"These  profound  alterations  in  the  physical  properties  of  cer- 
tain compounds  have  led  to  an  investigation  of  whether  the  fun- 
damental chemical  properties  of  some  simple  bodies  can  not  be 
similarly  changed  by  adding  to  them  traces  of  foreign  substances 
that  arc  capable  of  forming  with  them  such  compounds  as  have 
been  mentioned.  This  constitutes  an  almost  unexplored  region 
of  chemistry. 

"By  the  fundamental  properties  of  bodies  we  mean  the  appar- 
ently unchangeable  properties  on  which  chemists  base  their 
classifications.  The  property  which  mercury  has,  for  example, 
of  not  decomposing  water  and  of  not  oxidizing  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures is  one  of  its  fundamental  characteristics.  If  we  can 
force  it  to  oxidize  at  a  low  temperature  and  to  decompose  water 
simply  by  adding  to  it  almost  imponderable  traces  of  foreign 
substances,  we  may  say  that  we  have  modified  its  fundamental 
properties. 

"The  elementary  substances  on  which  experiments  have  been 
made  are  magnesium  and  aluminum,  bodies  which  can  not 
combine  with  each  other  in  normal  conditions.  By  subjecting 
them  to  certain  conditions  of  shock  or  pressure  they  can  be  forced 
to  form  compounds  in  which  one  of  the  elements  is  in  infinitely 
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small  proportions  relatively  to  the  other.  This  is  enough  to  cause 
new  chemical  properties  to  appear.  In  this  manner,  also,  the 
fundamental  properties  of  mercury  may  be  altered  by  the  com- 
bination with  it  of  one-fourteenth-thousandth  of  its  weight  of 
magnesium." 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  these  two 
metals  refuse  to  combine  ;  but  to  force  the  mercury  to  dissolve  a 
small  quantity  of  magnesium  a  slight  pressure  is  sufficient. 
This  pressure  maybe  very  light,  but  it  must  be  continuous.  The 
properties  of  the  mercury  are  then  profoundly  modified.  Thus 
transformed,  the  mercury  possesses  the  property,  as  curious  as 
it  is  unexpected,  of  oxidizing  rapidly  in  dry  air  and  of  energeti- 
cally decomposing  water  when  plunged  into  that  liquid.  The 
modified  mercury  loses  its  properties  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
air,  but  they  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  simply  by  covering  it 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vaselin. 

M.  Le  Hon  goes  on  to  say  that  the  dissolution  of  the  magne- 
sium in  the  experiment  may  be  hastened  by  the  presence  of  a 
reagent  that  attacks  magnesium,  muriatic  acid,  for  instance. 
He  promises  to  give  other  instances  of  this  curious  modification 
of  chemical  properties.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

BRITAIN'S     NEGLECTED     INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  Great  Britain  was  easily  first  in  every 
new  commercial  and  industrial  project.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case,  and  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
(New  York,  October  8)  the  English  correspondent  of  that  paper 
asserts  that  the  cause  of  waning  English  industrial  supremacy 
has  been  England's  neglect  of  opportunities,  owing  to  her  some- 
what contemptuous  feeling  that  her  position  was  quite  secure 
from  attack.  She  is  beginning  now  to  awaken  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case.     Says  The  Advertiser' s  correspondent: 

"An  illustration  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Great  Britain 
neglected  an  opportunity  for  commercial  development  is  to  be 
found  in  the  aniline  dye  industry.  Here  was  a  chance  to  estab- 
lish a  brand-new  business  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  charac- 
ter ;  a  business  which  would  obviously  revolutionize  many  of  our 
most  important  industrial  processes,  and  which  would  bring 
large  and  safe  profits  to  those  who  should  exploit  it.  British 
capitalists  decline  emphatically  to  spend  money  over  this  trade, 
and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  absolute  control  obtained  by- 
Germany  in  all  the  branches  of  aniline  color  manufacture.  With 
regard  to  electrical  business,  it  was  seen  clearly  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  look  ahead 
that  the  main  engineering  activity  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  be  associated  with  electricity  as  the  motive  power.  Yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  British  industrial  leaders,  then  cer- 
tainly at  the  head  of  the  world's  industrial  activities,  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  position  and  allow  the  supremacy  in  this 
new  business  to  pass  into  other  hands. 

"The  present  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
tric tractions,  electric  industrial  power,  and  electric  lighting  is 
ludicrous  and  pitiable.  She  is  just  now  engaged  in  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  tramways  of  a  type  which  was  in  existence  in 
some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  in  lighting  she  is  far  behind  any  of  the  principal  conti- 
nental cities,  in  telephones  she  is  beaten  hopelessly  by  little 
Norway  and  even  by  Finland 

"It  would  be  both  interesting  and  serviceable  if  some  statisti- 
cian with  plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands  would  collect  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  British  manufacturers  toward 
new  inventions  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
compare  the  results  with  the  attitude  taken  up  during  the  second 
half  of  the  same  period.  The  difference  would  probably  surprise 
those  who  brand  as  pessimists  all  who  have  the  courage  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  declining  commercial  supremacy. 

"Evidence  is  accumulating  with  every  succeeding  year  that 
Great  Britain  is  standing  still  while  other  nations  are  pressing 
forward,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  headway  which  she 
has  gained  by  strenuous  endeavor  in  the  past,  she  can  not  afford 


to  adopt  any  such  conservative  methods.  Competition  in  quan- 
tity of  output  with  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  impossible; 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  no  amount  of  energy  or  imitation 
will  counterbalance  the  enormous  material  advantages  of  the 
latter  country  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  permitting  other  El 
pean  states,  limited  in  a  similar  manner  in  regard  to  raw  mate- 
rial, to  pass  Great  Britain  in  the  race  for  commercial  deveh  p- 
ment." 

This  state  of  affairs,  the  writer  points  out,  is  certainly  not  due 
to  lack  of  mental  activity  among  British  scientists  in  the  matter 
of  electrical  discoveries.  At  the  last  engineering  congress  over 
a  hundred  papers  were  submitted  by  them  dealing  with  interest- 
ing discoveries  and  suggestions.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  men  of  science  are  fully  prepared  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work  ;  but  what  is  conspicuously  lacking  is  the  will  to  risk  money 
in  carrying  out  new  scientific  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  captains  of 
industry.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  as  far  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  now  as  she  was  in  front  fifty  years  ago.  Probably 
the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  in  comparative!)'  few  hands 
has  something  to  do  with  this  decadence.  Men  of  moderate  for- 
tune are  diminishing  in  number,  and  it  is  these  men  who  are 
more  likely  to  risk  tlieir  capital  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their 
business  than  those  who  have  already  more  than  they  know  how 
to  employ.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  plainly 
seen,  and  unless  some  means  be  devised  by  which  a  complete 
alteration  shall  take  place  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  capitalists 
toward  fresh  enterprises,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  that  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  industrial  world  is  doomed  to  decay." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"A  pathetic  incident  in  connection  with  a  biograph  scene  occurred  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  17  last,"  says  Popular  Science.  "A  view  made  at  the 
occupation  of  Peking  was  being  flashed  across  the  screen.  It  represented 
a  detachment  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry  entering  the  gates 
of  the  Chinese  capital.  As  the  last  file  of  soldiers  seemed  literally  step- 
ping out  of  the  frame  on  to  the  stage,  there  rose  a  scream  from  a  woman 
who  sat  in  front.  'My  God!'  she  cried  hysterically,  'there  is  my  dead 
brother  Allen  marching  with  the  soldiers.'  The  figure  had  been  recog- 
nized by  others  in  the  audience  as  that  of  Allen  McCaskill,  who  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared  some  years  before.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Booth,  the 
sister,  wrote  to  the  War  Department  and  learned  that  it  really  was  her 
brother  whose  presentment  she  so  strangely  had  been  confronted  with." 

KOCH'S  theory  of  the  non-identity  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  i« 
up  held,  according  to  The  Tribune  (.New  York,  October  10),  by  experiments 
now  being  made  at  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Says  this  paper  :  "  So  far  the  experiments  have  shown  the  theory  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  said.  All  the  calves  reacted,  however,  to  a  tuberculin  test,  but 
the  reaction  was  very  slight,  and  may  have  been  due,  it  is  said,  to  inflam- 
mation or  other  causes,  considered  by  the  investigators  at  the  laboratory 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  One  calf  was  killed  on  Tuesday,  and  an  au- 
toposy  was  held  on  the  body  yesterday.  It  failed  to  reveal  any  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  slight  infection  indicated  by  the  tuber- 
culin test  might  have  been  diminishing  and  not  progressive.  .  .  .  The 
other  calves  will  be  kept  at  the  laboratory  for  about  ten  months  more,  and 
will  be  carefully  watched.     They  are  now  in  fairly  good  health." 

BACTERIA  Is;  Russian  MILK.— "According  to  a  Russian  savant,  M.  Laker- 
bekoff,  who  carried  out  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  bacterial  quality  of 
the  milk  supplied  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  city  is 
appalling,"  says  Modern  Medicine.  "Milk  described  as  the  purest  obtain- 
able was  found  to  contain  a  minimum  of  over  10,000,000  and  a  maximum  of 
over  83,000,000  bacteria  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops;  while  in  other 
samples  a  minimum  of  20,000,000  and  a  maximum  of  114,000,000  were  found. 
Such  pollution  as  this  is  unnecessary,  for  milk  under  normal  healthy  con- 
ditions contains  very  few  bacteria  as  it  issues  from  the  cow.  Indeed,  some 
authorities  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  microbic  life.  If  due 
precautions  are  taken  in  keeping  the  cows  and  their  stable  clean,  if  the 
milker  is  made  to  keep  himself  and  his  clothes  in  a  thoroughly  clean  con- 
dition, milk  can  be  placed  upon  the  table  which  is  practically  free  from  all 
micro-organisms.  Of  course,  the  milk-cans  require  proper  attention,  and 
the  cows  ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinary  surgeon." 

Telephoning  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.— "Mr.  John  w.  Gate- 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  tells  a  story  about  a  friend  of  his  who 
went  into  the  Alps  last  summer."  says  The Electru  :'.    "My  friend  be- 

gan the  ascent  to  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,11  said  Mr.  Gates.  "When 
about  an  hour's  climb  from  the  pass  he  was  stopped  by  a  dense  fog.  He 
waited  gleefully,  expecting  to  be  rescued  by  the  dogs,  and  so  be  able  to 
come  back  to  us  with  a  thrilling  story.  The  dogs  did  not  come,  however, 
and  the  fog  partly  lifted,  so  he  resumed  his  climb,  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  hospice,  where  he  was  welcomed  warmly  by  the  brothers.  His  Mist 
question  was:  "Why  did  you  nol  .send  the  dogs  out  in  so  dang 
fog?'  lie  nearly  dropped  from  his  chair  when  one  of  the! 
1  You  did  not  telephone  us.'     'Telephone  you?'he  ejaculated.     *"\ 

answer.     'You   see,  shelters  have   been   built  all  mb.  and 

is  been  provided  with  a  telephone.     I:  .  es  up  all  one 

has  to  do  is  to  goto  the  nearest  shelter  and  telephone.  We  immediately 
send  a  man  and  dog  to  that  shelter.     The  d.\c  car:  and 

wine.  As  we  know  at  just  what  shelter  the  climber  is  no  time  :.- iost  in 
looking  for  him.'"  Mr  dates  says  his  friend  was  so  disgusted  with  having 
his  romantic  notions  knocked  in  the  head  that  he  left  Switzerland  at  once. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS    FAITH    AND    THE    "HIGHER 
CRITICISM." 

I^HAT  kind  of  investigation  commonly  known  as  the  "schol- 
arly "  method  of  Biblical  criticism  is  not  looked  upon  as  an 
aid  to  religious  faith  by  most  denominational  journals.  It  is 
noted  with  satisfaction  by  The  Advance  (Congreg.,  September 
19)  that  the  following  resolution  was  recently  adopted  b)-  the 
Berlin  Pastors'  Conference: 

"  The  Pastors'  Conference  does  not  wish  to  ignore  the  intention 
of  Professor  Harnack  in  his  lectures  on  '  The  Fundamentals  of 
Christianity  '  to  bring  again  the  blessings  of  Christianity  near  to 
our  people  so  estranged  from  it.  But  they  must  give  voice  to 
their  conviction  that  the  contents  of  these  lectures,  by  falling 
back  to  the  superficial  point  of  view  of  obsolete  rationalism,  and 
by  thrusting  aside  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  proven  by  both 
Scripture  and  history,  satisfy  neither  the  demands  of  history,  the 
true  gospel  nor  the  needs  of  humanity.  They  confess  with  re- 
formers and  believers  of  all  ages,  who  spoke  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  inseparable  from  the 
Gospel,  in  the  Word  of  God,  must  continue  to  be  the  very  heart 
of  Christianity,  and  they  testify  '  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  our  Lord.'  " 

TJw  Advance  sees  in  this  utterance,  made  in  the  recognized 
home  of  advanced  religious  thought,  another  sign  of  a  reaction 
against  the  higher  criticism  largely  due  to  its  subversive  charac- 
ter. That  there  is  such  a  reaction  is  declared  to  be  the  case  by 
the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate  (M.  E.  Church,  South,  Sep- 
tember II)  also,  which  says: 

"Everyone  knows  something  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human 
mind  when  it  devotes  itself  to  a  hobby,  and  the  strange  manner 
in  which  it  perverts  to  its  own  purposes  odds  and  ends  of  evi- 
dence which  has  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  case.  .Most  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Ger- 
man scholars  have  become  so  biased,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  as 
to  accept  hypotheses  regarded  by  others  as  inadmissible.  Now 
has  come  the  reaction,  and  some  even  of  the  adherents  of  the 
extreme  school  of  criticism  are  beginning  to  admit  that  they 
have  gone  too  far,  and  that  their  position,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  common  sense,  is  untenable.  Add  to  this  consideration  the 
fact  that  every  year  brings  new  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  re- 
liability, but  also  of  the  unity  of  plan  plainly  visible  in  the  Old- 
Testament  writings,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  extreme  views 
taken  by  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  the  German  school 
can  no  longer  be  maintained." 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell  University,  writing  in 
Chicago  Unity  (Unitar.,  September  12),  does  not  deny  that 
Biblical  criticism  may  be,  and  at  times  actually  is,  subversive, 
not  only  of  dogma,  but  of  religious  faith  as  well.  lie  does  not 
conclude  from  this,  however,  that  we  should  cease  to  investigate, 
and  "content  ourselves  with  proclaiming  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers,"  or  with  "defending  a  faith  whose  foundations  we  dart 
not  examine,  in  order  to  cause  no  offense."  On  the  contrary. 
Professor  Schmidt  is  an  advocate  of  Biblical  criticism  because  he 
believes  it  actually  promotes  true  religion.      lie  says  : 

"Even  the  negative  results  of  Biblical  criticism  have  a  value- 
as  promotive  of  religion,  for  they  remove  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  faith.  Such  are  the  fictions  woven  about  the  Bible. 
Historic  accuracy,  prophetic  infallibility,  final  authority  are  of 
their  number.  The  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  contain 
many  myths,  legends,  and  miraculous  tales.  These  rind  their 
natural  explanation  in  peculiar  historic  circumstances  and  uni- 
versally observable  modes  of  thought.  If  it  is  demanded  that 
they  be  regarded  as  sober  accounts  of  actually  occurring  events, 
men  may  readily  be  tempted  to  live  without  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion rather  than  thus  to  stultify  themselves.  ...  If,  then,  it  is 
urged  that  all   the  vast  and  v  ontents  of  a  literature  ex- 

tending over  a  thousand   years  must  be  construed  to  body  forth 
the  same  unchanged  ideas,  or  that  what  happens  to  be  its  latest 


utterance  written  more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago  must  be 
taken  to  be  the  ultimate  revelation  of  religious  and  moral  tmth 
to  mankind,  so  preposterous  a  demand  might  easily  lead  thought- 
ful men  to  suspect  that  religious  faith  is  not  compatible  with 
mental  sanity.  Biblical  criticism,  by  removing  these  fictitious 
values,  takes  away  the  obstacles  that  are  to-day  most  baneful 
and  allows  the  free  exercise  of  the  religious  instincts." 

But  criticism  is  not  merely  destructive,  continues  this  writer  ;. 
it  is  chiefly  constructive.     To  quote  him  further: 

"Its  positive  gains  are  most  efficient  aids  to  religious  faith. 
Its  aim  is  to  restore  the  original.  As  textual  criticism  it  seeks  to 
reproduce  the  original  words  ;  as  literary  criticism  it  endeavors 
to  find  the  mind  expressing  itself  in  the  words  ;  as  historical  crit- 
icism it  undertakes  to  discover  the  social  milieu  in  which  the 
mind  conceived  such  ideas  and  expressed  itself  in  such  words. 
.  .  .  The  critic  listens  to  the  pulse-beats  of  the  author  he  is  inter- 
preting. He  lives  with  him,  forgets  his  intellectual  home  and 
kindred  to  vralk  with  him,  a  pilgrim  through  a  strange  land, 
thinking  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  did.  .  .  .  Such  intimacy, 
therefore,  caJi  not  but  leave  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  in- 
terpreter. Faith  engenders  faith.  A  genuine  inspiration  is  con- 
tagious, it  causes  others  to  be  inspired.  A  true  revelation  is  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  curtain  to  show  another  veil  beyond.  For 
there  are  folds  upon  folds  to  truth.  Thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
rushing  life  of  Israel,  the  critic  realizes  that  the  great  forces  op- 
erating in  that  life  are  forever  working  in  mankind,  that  the  river 
of  God  Mowing  with  light  and  inspiration  through  this  ancient 
people  is  a  perennial  stream  running  through  all  ages  and  all 
climes.  He  comes  to  believe  in  a  present  inspiration  and  a  con- 
tinuous revelation.  The  religious  value  of  this  new  recognition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  strengthens  men's  confidence  in  their  im- 
mediate intuitions  of  truth  and  justice,  and  allows  faith  to  settle 
with  triumphant  assurance  upon  what  is  a  present  reality  to  the 

soul." 


SECULAR    PRESS  COMMENTS    ON    THE    PROT- 
ESTANT   EPISCOPAL   DIVORCE  CANONS. 

HOW  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  will  finally  decide  or. 
the  problems  of  divorce  and  the  remarriage  of  divorcee, 
persons,  must  remain  unsettled  for  at  least  three  years  longer. 
Xo  further  action  upon  the  matter,  beyond  c.x  parte  considera- 
tion during  that  period  by  the  committees  appointed,  can  now  be 
taken  until  the  next  triennial  convention  at  Boston.  This  dis- 
position of  the  whole  question  is  brought  about  by  the  defeat,  ir. 
the  San  Francisco  convention,  Tuesday,  October  15,  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  existing  canons  on  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
decisive  action  was  not  that  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  had 
previously  adopted  the  amended  articles.  It  was  the  vote  by 
dioceses  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  composed  of  lay  and  clerical 
delegates,  to  which  the  action  of  the  bishops  came  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  The  text  of  the  defeated  marriage  and  di- 
vorce amendments  was  as  follows: 

"  Xo  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage  between  any  two  per- 
sons unless  nor  until  by  inquiry  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself 
that  neither  person  is  husband  or  wife  of  any  other  person  then 
living,  nor  has  been  husband  or  wife  of  any  other  person  then 
living  ;  unless  former  marriage  was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  some 
civil  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  cause  existing  before 
such  former  marriage." 

"  Xo  person  divorced  for  cause  arising  after  marriage  and  mar- 
rying again  during  the  life-time  of  the  other  party  to  the  divorce, 
nor  any  person  marrying  a  person  so  divorced,  shall  be  admitted 
to  baptism  or  confirmation  or  be  permitted  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  until  the  written  approval  of  the  bishop  shall  be 
given  ;  provided,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for  cause  of  adultery  ;  and  pr<  - 
vided,  also,  that  the  sacraments  shall  in  no  case  be  refused  to  a 
penitent  person  in  imminent  danger  of  death." 

In  advance  of  any  vote,  the  Xew  York  Press  said  editorially 

(October  9)  : 

"The  teaching  of  the  marriage  service  in  the  Prayer-Book  it- 
one  thing  and  that  of  tin    canons  of  the  church  is  another.     The 
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Prayer-Book,  as  is  known  to  many  thousands  who  use  this  serv- 
ice without  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  declares  that 
'Whom  God  hath  joined  together  man  may  not  put  asunder.' 
The  canon,  however,  recognizes  divorce.  The  change  likely  to 
be  made  will  be  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  canon  into  con- 
formity with  the  Prayer-Hook." 

The  Providence  Journal  (October  i)  also  looked  forward  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  saying: 

"The  opportunity  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to  make  its  atti- 
tude absolutely  unambiguous  is  one  which  it  ought  to  grasp. 
There  have  been  great  changes  within  the  church  itself  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  House  of  Bishops  can  be 
counted  upon  to  adopt  the  new  canon  ;  and  if  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates fails  to  agree  it  will  be  a  most  surprising  issue  of  the  agi- 
tation." 

Among  other  editorial  opinions  uttered  prior  to  any  action  by 
the  conference  was  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Ragle  (October  2), 
which  declared  that 
if  the  clergymen  of 
the  church  attempt- 
ed to  carry  out  a  rule 
prohibiting  remar- 
riage of  divorced 
persons,  they  would 
"  find  themselves  at 
odds  with  their 
laity."  The  Eagle 
continued  : 
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"  If  the  clergymen 
of  the  Episcopal 
Church  refuse  mar- 
riage to  all  divorced 
persons,  they  will 
find  the  divorced 
among  their  congre- 
gations seeking  the 
services  of  clergy- 
men of  other  denom- 
inations. Thus  the 
restraint  which  the 
proposed  canons 
may  exercise  can  be 
only  as  a  matter  of  public  opinion.  The  canon  refusing  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  to  divorced  persons  who  shall  re- 
marry is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  church  solely.  .  .  .  But 
this  canon  will  arouse  much  keener  feeling  inside  the  church 
than  the  one  concerning  remarriage.  It  may  do  something  to 
increase  the  sentiment  against  the  remarriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons, and  it  may  stimulate  hostility  to  the  church  and  remove 
from  its  communion  people  who  would  otherwise  remain  in  it. 
Time  alone  will  tell  which  influence  is  the  predominant  one  if 
the  canon  shall  be  adopted — and  enforced.  ...  At  present  the 
laity  of  the  church  holds  no  such  strict  views,  and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  the  laity  and  not  the  clergy  will  in  the  long  run  con- 
trol. " 

In  the  interval  between  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  and 
their  rejection  by  the  deputies,  there  was  further  comment  by 
the  secular  press,  for  the  greater  part  unfavorable  to  the  action 
of  the  bishops.     The  Chicago  Record-Herald  (October  11)  said: 

"The  vote  was,  in  fact,  a  striking  instance  of  the  extreme  ac- 
tion that  defeats  its  own  purpose.  There  had  been  a  very  gen- 
eral demand  that  the  convention  should  set  its  face  against  di- 
vorce because  of  the  too  liberal  divorce  laws  in  some  of  the 
States  and  their  more  than  liberal  interpretation.  The  influence 
of  the  church  was  counted  upon  to  counteract  a  demoralizing 
tendency,  but  that  influence  does  not  consist  in  the  arbitrary 
power  to  issue  decrees  and  enforce  them.  It  must  be  based  upon 
reason,  or  it  will  not  affect  even  the  Episcopalians  themselves. 
Tho  they  would  prefer  to  be  married  within  the  church,  they  are 
in  no  wise  dependent  upon  it,  and  they  would  certainly  rebel 
against  a  rule  that  seemed  to  be  unwarranted  and  cruel.  Hence 
if  the  bishops  had  their  way.  the  upshot  of  the  matter  would  be 


an  actual  decrease  of  their  authority  and  an  inclination  to  believe 
that  their  unreasonable  attitude  was  less  excusable  than  the  lib- 
eral divorce  laws,  which  would  be  regarded  with  more  toleration 
than  ever." 

The  opinion  of  the  Kansas  City  /<nt7->i,i/  r  11;  was  as 

follows  : 

"Like  many  attempts  to  set  up  a  system  of  reform  which  ig- 
nores the  laws  of  the  land,  this  Episcopal  canon  is  defective. 
The  divorce  evil  is  not  an  evil  per  se.  It  is  theresultof  an  abuse 
of  a  means  of  relief  which  has  a  definite  status  in  the  law  and  in 
society.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  extreme,  but  in 
a  sensible,  practical,  conservative  course,  which  takes  account 
of  facts  and  conditions  as  they  exist.  And  above  all,  no  plan 
should  be  adopted  which  imposes  punishment  or  hardship  on  the 
innocent  for  the  wrongs  of  the  guilty." 

The  canons  approved  by  the  bishops  were  regarded  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (October  10)  as  "a  compromise  which  mud- 

-  instead  of  set- 
tling." The  Press 
said  further: 

"These  varying 
rules  are  intended 
to  promote  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage; 
but  there  is  grave 
danger  that  they  will 
breed  the  public 
impression  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  is 
willing  to  permit 
others  to  marry  its 
own  members  after 
divorce  when  it  is 
unwilling  to  have 
its  own  clergy  do  so. 
Such  a  course  saves 
dignity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consis- 
tency." 


Copyright,  H.  S.  Mandebmhn. 

BISH"  ■'   DOAN1  . 


DEBATE   ON    DIVORCE. 


The  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News, 
the  secular  organ  of 
the  Latter-Day  .Saints,  spoke  editorially  (October  9)  as  follows. 

"If  this  is  to  be  the  view  of  the  convention,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  steps  toward  the  securing  of  'a  uniform  practise  by  the 
various  religious  bodies  of  the  United  States '  can  be  taken. 
Eew  of  them  will  admit  the  wisdom,  or  justice,  of  making  a  mar- 
riage covenant,  as  usually  performed,  absolutely  indissoluble." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (October  n)  took  a  favor- 
able view  of  the  bishop's  vote,  declaring  that  it  "will  exercise  a_ 
great  moral  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
long  discussed,  and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pronouncement 
has  been  constantly  growing,  and  the  voice  of  this  high  author- 
ity will  be  heard  far  and  near." 

Secular  editorial  comment  subsequent  to  the  decisive  rejecting 
vote  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  as  thus  far  noted,  is  wholly  in 
approval  of  the  final  outcome.  The  New  York  Sun  (October  17! 
says  that  the  rejection  "  was  a  logical  step  dictated  by  sound 
principle."     It  continues : 

"As  we  have  explained  before,  the 'divorce  scandal  '  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  that  framed  the  rejected 
canons  is  not  due  in  any  way  to  the  present  practise  of  the  church 
in  allowing  the  dissolution  of  marriage  for  a  single  cause.  It 
has  arisen  from  the  frequency  of  divorces  among  Episcopal! 
of  social  prominence  for  causes  never  allowed  by  that  church, 
and,  more  especially,  for  desertion.      '1  ople   have  gone  to 

States  under  whose  laws  marriages  may  be  dissolved  for  that 
cause,  and  after  obtaining  such  divorces,  usually  immediately, 
they  have  married  new  mates  and  returned  to  their  places  in  so- 
ciety, without  censure  from  it,  and  to  patronage  of  Episcopal 
-1    .ces.      They  pay  no  heed  to  the  law  01*  their  church  when  it 
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interferes  with  their    inclinations,    whatever   the    law   may  be. 
That  is  the  scandal. 

"How,  then,  could  it  be  expected  that  a  mere  prohibition  of 
Episcopal  marriage  to  the  divorced  for  any  cause  would  have 
any  terrors  for  such  people?  Having  flouted  the  old  canon,  why 
should  they  not  flout  the  new?  When  their  divorces  for  deser- 
tion, or  what  not,  excluded  them  from  remarriage  by  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  they  were  content  with  marriage  performed  by 
some  other  minister  or  by  a  civil  magistrate.  They  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  excommunication,  but  what  did  they  care 
for  that?" 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (October  17)  is  gratified  that  "the  un- 
wise policy  proposed  "  failed.     It  says  : 

"A  compromise  which  forbade  the  church  service  for  remar- 
riage to  the  innocent  party  in  the  case  of  divorce  for  scriptural 
cause,  but  recognized  the  marriage  of  such  persons  by  another 
church  or  the  civil  power,  was  certain  to  lead  to  endless  confu- 
sion. It  has  been  wisely  defeated.  If  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  were  now  to  .  .  .  throw  all  its  weight  and  influence 
against  any  recognition  of  the  remarriage  of  those  divorced  for 
any  but  scriptural  cause,  a  great  step  forward  would  be  taken." 

The  comment  of  the  New  York  Herald  (October  17)  is: 

"They  [the  bishops]  voted  with  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
better  condition  of  affairs,  and  their  motives  are  beyond  the 
Teach  of  criticism.  But  if  their  motion  had  prevailed  they  would 
have  added  to  the  vast  confusion  which  already  exists,  and  have 
rendered  the  problem  of  marriage  and  divorce  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  ever.  Such  a  canon  as  they  contemplated  would, 
moreover,  have  proved  inoperative,  for  if  man  or  woman  looks 
to  remarriage  with  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  as  a  substi- 
tute foi  former  misery,  a  canon  of  the  church  which  does  not 
appeal -to  their  sense  of  justice  will  hardly  prove  an  efficient 
obstacle." 

The  Herald  thinks  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  conven- 
tion will  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  national  divorce 
law : 

"The  warning  voice  of  the  San  Francisco  convention  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  country,  and  will  rouse  renewed  effort  to 
bring  a  healthy  order  out  of  a  disgraceful  chaos.  But,  after  all, 
our  only  hope  is  to  urge  a  uniform  law  which  shall  apply  to  all 
the  States  alike,  and  when  that  is  done  the  puzzle  will  solve  it- 
self. Until  then  we  may  do  some  little  good  here  and  there  by 
debate  and  resolutions,  but  we  shall  not  have  laid  the  ax  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  until  by  a  constitutional  amendment  we  take  the 
sttep  which  will  alone  insure  success." 


TWO   VIEWS   OF   "THE   NEW  THEOLOGY." 

THE  NEW  REFORMATION"  is  what  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  once  called  the  change  in  theological  belief  t licit 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  new  theology."  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  alluding  to  her  characterization,  in  an  article  in  Mind 
(October) ,  accepts  it  in  so  far  as  it  implies  a  "refashioning  "  of 
the  old  theology  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  new  formation,  much 
less  a  mere  destruction.  It  was  expected  by  many,  he  says,  that 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  a  "break  with 
historical  Christianity";  it  became,  in  reality,  "a  recrystalliza- 
tion  of  the  old  elements  of  faith."  Likewise,  "the  issue  of  this 
New  Reformation  will  be,  not  the  loss  of  religion,  nor  yet  a  wholly 
new  religion,  but  the  old  religion  purified  and  evolved,  made- 
reasonable  and  moral."  Dr.  Newton  is  conscious,  however,  that 
the  path  of  thought  divides,  that  "  two  theologies  confront  us,  by 
or  the  other  of  which  we  must  shape  our  faith  "  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  contrast  these  as  follows  : 

"The  old  theology  teaches  the  dogma  of  original  sin — the  guilt 

handed  on  from  the  fall  in  Eden.     The  new  theology  translates 

original  sin  '  into  '  the  law  of  heredity, '  which  dowers  us  to-day 

with  the  inherited  appetites  and  passions  of  the  brute  man,  from 

the  ages  past. 

"The  old  theology  sees  in  the  hereafter  two  worlds — the  one  of 
perfect,  unalloyed  bliss,  the  other  of  hopeless,  horrible  suffering 


— into  one  of  which  every  man  passes,  immediately,  through 
death,  to  abide  therein  forever.  The  new  theology  sees  in  the 
hereafter  all  varieties  of  experience  following  upon  all  varieties 
of  earthly  life;  each  man's  lot  there  being  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  character  here  ;  the  mercy  of  God  enduring  forever 
and  the  love  of  God  being  mighty  to  save  there,  as  here,  unto  the 
uttermost. 

"The  old  theology  teaches  a  dogma  of  divine  election,  which 
vindicates  the  logic  of  man  at  the  expense  of  the  character  of 
God.  The  new  theology  teaches  a  law  of  Providential  selection, 
which  chooses  out  the  few  for  the  service  of  the  many  and  calls 
the  elect,  not  into  the  position  of  the  petted  favorites  of  the  court 
of  heaven,  but  into  the  vocation  of  the  servants  of  the  heavenly 
Father  for  all  His  children. 

"The  old  theology  sets  forth  a  dogma  of  sacrifice  which  sees  in 
Jesus  Christ  a  voluntary  victim  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the 
Father:  by  his  death  placing  in  man's  hands  a  quit-claim  from 
Jehovah  for  the  full  payment  of  all  debts  of  humanity  to  Him. 
The  new  theology  sets  forth  the  natural  law  of  sacrifice,  which 
runs  through  all  creation  and  is  an  expression  of  the  very  heart 
of  God  Himself;  under  which  individuals  and  classes  and  races 
are  all  slowly  being  lifted  into  the  human  life  divine,  as  men  are 
found  ready  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  and  life  itself,  in  the 
vicariousness  of  love  whose  perfect  manifestation  is  in  Jesus 
Christ 

"The  old  theology  propounds  a  dogma  of  Incarnation  which 
represents  God  as  coming  down  through  space,  from  somewhere, 
at  a  certain  moment  of  history,  to  embody  Himself  in  a  man, 
whom  men  vainly  tried  to  think  of  as  being  both  God  and  man, 
being  indeed  neither  very  God  nor  yet  very  man.  The  new  the- 
ology, returning  to  the  original  philosophy  of  the  church,  pro- 
pounds a  doctrine  of  Incarnation  which  conceives  of  the  divine 
Spirit  dwelling  in  the  universe,  embodied  in  nature,  ensouled  in 
man,  as  coming  out  from  within  'the  abysmal  deeps  of  personal- 
ity, '  and  so  filling  one  man  that  'in  him  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily'  ;  making  him  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  univer- 
sal reality  through  which  man  receives  power  to  become  the  son 
of  God,  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 

"The  old  theology  holds  a  dogma  of  the  Trinity  whose  histori- 
cal origin  it  has  forgotten  and  whose  philosophic  meaning  it  has 
lost ;  holding  it  as  a  hopeless  puzzle  of  the  intellect  and  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  faith,  to  nine-tenths  of  believers  a  formula  of 
scarcely  disguised  tritheism.  The  new  theology  lays  bare  the 
historical  origin  of  the  doctrine  in  paganism,  brings  out  its  philo- 
sophic meaning  in  Christianity,  and  sees  in  it  the  archaic  form 
in  which  man  has  ever  cast  the  mystic  perception  of  the  threefold 
mode  of  being  of  the  one  God,  who  is  'above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  you  all '  ;  God  as  the  Absolute  Being,  transcendent,  un- 
known— the  Fount  and  Spring  of  being;  God  as  the  Immanent 
Reason  of  creation;  God  as  the  Moral  Power  manifest  in  con- 
science, pushing  forward  the  education  of  man. 

"As  the  practical  outcome  of  theology  in  life,  we  have  the  old 
theology  finding  in  man  no  true  child  of  God — partaker  of  the 
being  of  God,  begotten  out  of  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, endowed  with  the  potencies  of  the  divine  life,  the  heir  of 
God  ;  but  a  creature  made  rather  than  a  son  begotten,  a  being- 
separate  from  the  divine  being,  alien  to  the  divine  nature,  out- 
side of  the  divine  life  ;  a  'child  of  wrath,'  a  son  of  the  devil — a 
'  totally  depraved'  being,  a  tiling  accursed  in  creation.  The 
new  theology,  which  finds  only  one  stuff  in  the  universe,  finds 
m  man  the  blood  and  fiber  of  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  sub- 
stance of  God  a  being  verily  '  begotten,  not  made,'  born  out  of 
the  innermost  being  of  God,  inheriting  the  powersof  His  Father, 
having  'dominion'  over  all  things  in  heaven  above,  on  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  whose  nature  is  the 
nature  of  Deity;  who  is  in  that  nature  good,  in  the  very  good- 
ness of  God  ;  a  being  who,  as  he  realizes  his  heirship,  enters 
upon  his  dominion  and  has  power  over  sin  and  sickness  and 
every  curse. 

"When  the  process  of  retranslation  is  complete,  and  the  aver- 
age Christian  achieves  the  transition  from  deism  to  theism,  the 
new  theology  will  dispossess  the  old.  Then  the  present  painful 
experiences  of  doubt  will  disappear  in  a  religion  at  once  reason- 
able and  reverent,  born  of  the  marriage  of  Science  and  Faith. 
That  religion  will  prove  no  new  religion,  but  simply  a  new  Chris- 
tianity—the old  religion  of  the  Christ  of  God." 

A  radically  different   view   is  presented  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
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Hartley  Devvart,  D.D.,  in  Bib Hot 'hec a  Sacra  (October).     He  is 

certain  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  new  system  of  doctrines  with 
any  claim  to  supersede  the  historic  teachings  of  Christianity. 
He  hears  "things  which  indicate  something  like  a  'new  de- 
parture' in  certain  lines  of  theological  thought,  tho  the  ideas 
suggested  are  too  negative,  indefinite,  and  discordant  to  consti- 
tute a  system  of  theology."  He  says  :  "  It  may  be  safely  affirmed 
of  nearly  everything  that  claims  to  be  new  theology,  that  'what 
is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true.'  ' 

He  proceeds,  in  support  of  this  proposition,  as  follows: 

"It  is  true,  there  are  ways  of  representing  the  divine  father- 
hood which  are  justly  objectionable.  Such  views  as  that  this 
doctrine  is  at  variance  with  future  punishment,  or  that  all  men 
are  by  nature  children  of  (hid,  only  they  do  not  know  it,  till  it 
is  made  known  to  them  by  baptism  or  in  some  other  way,  may  be 
placed  in  this  class.  Hut  objecting  to  some  unscriptural  carica- 
ture of  this  kind  is  not  denying  the  fatherhood  of  God  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

"To  assert  that  the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  the  sense  that  the 
wicked  and  the  righteous  are  alike  His  children,  '  is  the  substance 
of  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  bore  witness  '  while  on  earth,  is  a 
statement  that  is  not  justified  by  the  gospel  records  of  Christ's 
teaching  ;  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  the  evangelist : 
'As  many  as  received  him.  to  them  gave  he  the  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.'  ' 

A  good  deal  is  written  and  said,  Dr.  Dewart  observes,  to  the 
effect  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  theology  is  a  "coming  back 
to  Christ."  He  questions  the  justice  of  this  phrase  and  what  it 
commonly  implies  :  "The  common  Christian  conception  of  Christ 
may  have  been  comparatively  imperfect ;  but  it  did  not  consist 
of  erroneous  ideas  that  should  be  renounced  for  new  views  of  His 
character  and  teaching.  With  some  theologians  'coming  back  to 
Christ'  seems  to  imply  a  questioning  of  the  authority  and  trust- 
worthiness of  prophets  and  apostles,  under  the  pretext  of  exalt- 
ing the  Master,  who  said,  'He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 
me.'"     Dr.  Dewart  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  is  probably  nothing  so  characteristic  of  the  theological 
trend  of  the  times  as  the  rejection  of  authority  in  religion,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  do  not  mean  merely  the  re- 
jection of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  or  any  particular  theory  of 
inspiration,  but  the  denial  of  the  trustworthiness  and  authority 
of  the  Bible.  This  drift  of  current  speculative  thought  toward 
the  rejection  of  authority  as  a  ground  of  belief  is  fruitful  in  prac- 
tical results.  There  is  a  widespread  restiveness  under  definite 
statements  of  doctrine  and  duty,  and  a  strong  desire  for  greater 
latitude  in  the  rejection  of  old  beliefs  and  rules  of  conduct. 
There  is  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  human  element  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  corresponding  ignoring  of  the  divine,  till  the  latter 
is  largely  left  out  of  sight.  Nay  more,  in  some  cases  it  has  come 
to  this,  that  prominent  teachers  within  the  Christian  churches 
hold  that  whether  the  Scripture  records,  including  what  the  Gos- 
pels tell  us  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  facts  or  fictions  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  that  need  not  affect  Christian  faith 
or  piety.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  those  who  reject  the 
historic  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospels  may  still  claim  to  be  His  dis- 
ciples. The  poet  Coleridge  counted  nothing  in  the  Bible  in- 
spired except  what '  found  him.'  Some  modern  teachers  appear 
to  hold  that  nothing  in  the  Bible  has  any  authority  for  them  but 
what  they  choose  to  indorse.  They  regard  the  Scriptures  merely 
as  the  thoughts  and  lessons  which  good  men  of  former  times  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  their  day.  Many  claim  that  divine  in- 
spiration was  not  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers,  but  that  it  is 
possessed  by  all  devout  Christians,  in  proportion  to  their  piety. 
Individual  opinions  are  exalted  to  the  level  of  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  in  a  way  that  would  make  every  Christian 
an  oracle  to  himself. 

"But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Christianity  is  an  his- 
toric religion,  its  foundation  facts  must  be  received  on  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony.  The  rejection  of  the  testimony  by  which 
these  truths  are  attested  is  perilous  to  Christian  faith.  As  the 
mariner  who  discards  chart  and  compass  and  guiding  stars  is 
sure  to  be  swept  by  adverse  winds  and  waves  out  of  the  true 
course,  so  Christian  preachers  and  teachers  who  disparage  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  speak  not  according  to  the 


ds  of  'the  Jaw  and  the  testimony,'  are  sure  to  be  found 
' teaching  for  do  the   commandments  of  men.'     The  theol- 

ogy, whether  old  or  'new,'  which  undermines  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  divests  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  those 

ne  attributes  which  make  Him  an  all-sufficient  Savior,  is  mis- 
leading and  dangerous,  no  matter  what  its  claims  to  superior 
liberality  may  be." 


ROMAN   CATHOLICISM   AS   A   SAFECUARD 
AGAINST  SECULARISM. 

1"*HE  sentiment  is  rife  among  religious  thinkers,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  recurring  expression  in  authoritative  peri- 
odicals, that  the  present  is  a  period  of  intense  secularism. 
Theologians,  without  regard  to  denomination,  are  numerously 
saying  that  religion  as  a  profession  and  as  a  creed  is  in  peril, 
because  do;.; ma  is  fading  from  men's  minds,  and  because  there 
is  a  prevalent  apostasy  from  long-cherished  ideals.  The  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  theological  writer,  William  Barry, 
belongs  to  this  company.  In  the  London  National  Rei'ie-v  (Oc- 
tober) he  describes  the  present  state  of  religious  thought  and  ex- 
perience as  one  which  the  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  best  lilted  to  remedy.  By  secularism,  Father  Barry  says  he 
means  "atheism  in  practise  "  ;  and  from  it,  he  believes,  not  only 
Christian  faith,  but  society  as  well,  is  in  danger:  "the  disciples 
of  an  unbelieving  science  threaten  it  with  destruction."  He 
enlarges  upon  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  asks: 

"  How  avert  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  rises  to  our  lips  on  hearing  of  Socialist  propaganda, 
Anarchist  assassinations,  free  will  denied  in  the  name  of  knowl- 
edge, virtue  resolved  into  selfishness,  and  immortality  derided 
as  an  impossible  fiction 

"What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  brief  period  which  may 
yet  be  allowed  us  to  withstand  the  secularist  triumph? 

"Men  whose  character  deserves  sincere  respect  have  answered, 
'Let  us  turn  back  to  the  New  Testament  and  preach  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ.'  I  say  so  too;  but  I  can  not  persuade  myself 
that  a  living  order  of  things  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  pages  of  a 
book  ;  or  that  an  abstract  Christ,  the  creation  of  literature,  is 
really  more  than  a  phantom.  The  experiment  of  teaching  relig- 
ion from  a  book  only  has  been  tried,  and  has  ended  in  disaster. 
We  are  looking  on,  in  grief  or  exultation,  at  what  has  been  truly 
called  the  passing  of  Protestantism.  Private  judgment  exercised 
on  the  Bible  is  dissolving  it  apace,  and  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  chief  causes  of  our  present  discontents.  When  the  Puritan 
gives  up  his  Bible,  nay,  when  he  begins  to  doubt  of  it,  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands  is  shaken  with  earthquake,  his  relig- 
ion leaves  him,  and  he  turns  for  comfort  to  making  money  oa 
principles  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  lowest  form  of 
Positivism.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospel  vanishes  ;  Mammon  reigns 
in  His  stead.  Is  not  that  the  lugubrious  chronicle  of  New  Eng- 
land? Puritan.  Unitarian,  Universalist — then  company  promo- 
ting and  Wall  Street  as  Jerusalem  the  (iolden  !  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult, as  one  considers  these  things,  not  to  fall  into  satire  ;  but 
satire  will  not  help  us  toward  the  spiritual  restoration  of  which 
we  are  in  search. 

"Any  power  that  aims  at  the  revival  of  Christian  faith  under 
modern  conditions  must  be  independent,  world-wide,  supernatu- 
ral, and  in  its  general  effect  miraculous.  From  a  merely  human 
level  it  can  not  raise  mankind  out  of  the  slough  into  which  Athe- 
ism has  betrayed  it.  No  department  of  state  will  be  equal  t© 
such  a  task,  for  the  state  is  this  fallen  society  and  itself  needs 
redemption.  Private  effort  is  laudable  at  all  times;  any  associa- 
tion which  has  retained  even  a  fragment  of  true  Christianity  will, 
thus  far,  be  telling  in  the  good  cause:  but  there  is  only  one 
church  in  contact  with  European  and  American  society  which 
fulfils  the  conditions  lequired.  Independent,  supernatural,  mi- 
raculous—  these  high  epithets  have  belonged  from  of  old  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  hers  to-day.  She  does  not  preach  an 
abstract  or  merely  historical  Savior  ;  she  has  never  simply  relied 
on  a  written  record  ;  and  while  she  treats  with  kingdoms  and  re- 
publics as  a  power  ot  this  world,  she  deals  directly  with  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  ambassador  from  the  next.  In  one  point  of  view 
she  is  accessible  to  touch  and  sight  ;  in  another  she  is  ideal,  spir- 
itual, transcendental.     And  she   tills  every  period  of  Christian 
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history  with  her  achievements,  her  sufferings,  and  her  victorious 
resistance  to  hostile  powers." 

Rome  is,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be,  Father  Barry  contends, 
the  corner-stone  of  Christian  beliefs.  He  declares  there  is  no 
solid  ground  between  Rome  and  secularism  on  which  believers 
in  the  New  Testament  can  take  their  stand  : 

"We  are  seeing,  ever  more  distinctly,  that  the  Reformation, 
as  a  constructive  effort,  has  failed.  Take  its  three  great  forms, 
personified  in  Luther  the  mystic,  Calvin  the  legislator,  and  Soci- 
nus  the  rationalist.  Of  Lutheranism  not  a  screed  is  left ;  the 
man  towers  up  yet  as  a  revolting  Titan,  the  rocks  which  he  flung 
against  Olympus  -have  fallen  back  on  the  soil,  and  are  dead 
ashes,  vitrified  lava.  Calvin  has  been  pictured  by  his  own  de- 
scendants as  a  'ghost  gone  shrieking  down  the  wind  '  ;  his  wri- 
tings are  credible  now  to  none  of  us,  and  his  dark  theology  is 
made  an  excuse  for  believing  in  no  Deity  at  all.  Socinus,  where 
is  he?  In  a  sense,  everywhere  ;  but  logic,  working  out  his  prin- 
ciples to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  shows  them  to  be  the  sum 
of  all  heresies  and  the  end  of  dogma.  Thus,  if  we  still  desire  to 
believe  after  any  intelligible  fashion  in  the  Christ  whom  our 
fathers  worshiped,  we  must  come  back  to  revelation  as  un- 
touched by  the  reformers.  They  have  played  their  part  and 
gone  their  way." 

The  ordinances  of  Protestant  theology.  Father  Barry  goes  on 
to  say,  have  been  resolved  into  preaching,  preaching  into  doubt, 
doubt  into  a  worship  of  nature.  Church,  Bible,  and  Redeemer 
are  being  explained  away.-  But  this,  he  urges  can  not  be 
charged  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  : 

"  Four  centuries — a  long  chapter  in  the  world's  history — prove 
that  Rome,  however  charged  with  corruption,  keeps  the  heart  of 
religion  still  beating.  The  Gospel  that  she  received  she  preaches 
yet.  Her  faithful  are  orthodox  Christians,  while  the  rebels,  as 
she  foretold  them,  who  separated  from  her  in  that  name,  have 
shorn  it  of  divinity,  and — strange  paradox  ! — are  indignant  with 
her  because  she  insists  that  the  Bible  is  truly  God's  word  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  His  Son.  Her  faith  has  not  changed,  and  its 
permanence  is  the  measure  of  their  defection.  If  Luther  or  Cal- 
vin could  have  foreseen  this  state  of  things  when  they  broke 
away,  would  it  not  have  left  them  dumb  with  amazement? 
And,  observe,  the  more  it  is  urged  that  Roman  officials  are,  or 
have  been,  a  scandal  to  their  high  calling  ;  that  genius  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Catholic  apologists,  or  insight  and  ability  among 
bishops  and  clergy  ;  so  much  the  more  conclusive  is  our  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  secret  divine  influence  which  would  not  suffer 
its  purpose  to  be  undone  by  such  weak  and  needy  instruments." 


FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

ONE  of  the  phases  of  Bible  study  discussed  by  I  >< >n  ().  Sheldon  in  Associa- 
tion Men  (October;  is  included  in  the  following  paragraph  :  "There  is 
manifest  need  and  urgent  demand  in  the  cities  of  this  country  for  more 
men  qualified  to  teach  the  English  Bible.  They  are  needed  and  demanded 
by  Sunday-schools,  young  people's  societies,  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, and  churches.  Pastors  lament  their  inability  to  secure  young 
men  competent  to  teach  adult  Bible  classes.  The  Associations  are  in  posi- 
tion to  train  men  for  this  useful  service  They  have  better  facilities  with 
which  to  help  meet  this  need  than  perhaps  any  other  organization  of  the 
church." 

STATISTICS  bearing  upon  the  practical  work  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  prints  them,  show  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  m  intenance  of  all  churches,  §137,563,200;  education  and 
literature,  $32,728,000  ;  hospitals  and  orphanages,  $28,300,000;  improvements 
and  missions,  $43,000,000;  miscellaneous,  $45,466,100.  These  and  similar  sta- 
tistics satisfy  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  that  "in  the  United  States  since  the 
formation  of  the  republic  the  increase  in  church-membership  and  in  relig- 
ious activitj-  in  all  its  parts  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  population. 
Approximately  the  increase  in  population  has  been  less  than  one-fourth  as 
great  as  the  increase  in  church-membership." 

THERK  is  a  school  of  theosophy  at  Point  Loma,  Cal.,  whose  work 
seems  to  be  occasioning  some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  Christian  min- 
isters in  that  locality.  A  circular  "from  the  Christian  ministers  of  San 
Liego  and  suburbs"  has  accordingly  been  issued  warning  the  people 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  theosophical  school.  The  circular  is  signed  by 
twenty  ministers,  including  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant 
Episcopal  rector,  two Congregationalists,  one  Chris  ian,  one  Lutheran,  six 
Methodists,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  Baptist.  They  denounce  theosophy 
as  "diametrically  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  in  fact  "The  anti- 
thesis of  Christianity."  Two  days  later  a  challenge  was  issued  by  students 
in  the  Point  Loma  school,  to  those  whose  names  were  signed  to  the  circu- 
lar, inviting  them  to  a  series  of  debates  on  the  question  :  "Resolved,  That 
theosophy  as  promulgated  from  Point  Loma  is  not  the  antithesis  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ." 


EUROPEAN    COMMENT    ON    PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT  AND    HIS   POLICY. 

WHILE  commending  the  determination  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  adhere  to  the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor,  the  press  of  Europe  shows  some  uneasiness  as  to 
what  effect  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accession  to  office  will  have  upon  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  the 
journals  of  the  Continent  know  only  one  Roosevelt — the  bear- 
hunter  and  the  dashing  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  Ger- 
man papers  show  considerable  reserve  in  their  estimates.  The 
National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  that,  tho  determination  and  en- 
ergy are  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character,  "his  highly 
developed  sense  of  duty  has  hitherto  been  a  useful  check  upon 


PRBSIDEN'l     ROOSEVELT'S    CONCEPTION    OF    THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE,     AC- 
CORDING  10  Humor istische  Blatter. 

his  craving  to  '  be  up  and  doing.'"  This  journal  hopes  that  this 
sentiment  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  present  high  position 
will  "secure  to  his  country  a  period  of  peaceful  and  tranquil  de- 
velopment." It  also  hopes  that  German-American  relations  will 
continue  as  cordial  as  heretofore.  The  Kretiz-Zeitung  (Berlin) 
fears  that  his  outspoken  advocacy  of  an  enlarged  Monroe  Doc- 
trine may  not  make  for  international  peace,  but  commends  his 
attitude  on  reciprocity.  The  journals  of  Vienna  believe  that  his 
imperialistic  ideas  will  cause  trouble  to  Europe.  -  He  is  an  open 
friend  of  the  German-speaking  race,  says  the  Fremdenb/att,  and 
of  all  the  races  of  the  earth — "as  long  as  this  friendship  is  con- 
sistent with  aggressive  Americanism."  What  worries  Europe  is 
that  he  has  never  shown  the  moderation  and  safe  conservatism 
of  his  predecessor.  The  Nene  Freie  Presse  declares  that  his 
accession  marks  "the  beginning  of  a  new,  untried,  and  perhaps 
perilous  epoch  "  for  America  and  the  world. 

He  is  dangerous,  says  the  Indepeiidmn  c  Beige  (Brussels), 
because  the  whole  policy  of  imperialism  is  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  Belgian  journal,  which  generally  dis- 
cusses American  affairs  intelligent!)*  and  without  prejudice,  also 
believes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  term  of  office  may  be  full  of  peril 
for  domestic  peace.     It  does  not  feel  easy  as  to  how  he  would  act 
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in  case  of  a  great  labor  strike  or  any  other  national  test  of  char- 
acter. M.  Alcide  Ebray,  writing  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats 
i Paris),  hopes  that  the  new  President  will  not  "attempt  to  ride 
his  Santiago  charger  into  the  White  House."     He  continues: 

"There  is.  it  must  be  admitted,  cause  to  fear  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  rather  too  violently  devoted  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  that  his  idea  of  imperialism  will  be  somewhat  less  ac- 
commodating than  that  of  the  man  whom  he  succeeds.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  condemn  his  American 
megalomania,  while  he  is  protesting  his  moderation  and  peace- 
ful intentions  and  before  he  has  given  any  real  cause  to  believe 
he  is  not  sincere." 

Robert  de  Caix,  writing  in  the  same  journal,  calls  Mr.  Roose- 
velt a  "fine,  sterling,  honest,  American  gentleman  who  is  ani- 
mated by  the  kindliest  sentiments  toward  France."  The  well- 
known  French  economist,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Heaulieu,  contributes 
to  the  £conomiste  Francais  (Paris)  an  estimate  of  President 
Roosevelt's  character  and  a  guess  at  his  policy,  closing  with  this 
remark : 

"During  the  years  that  are  to  come  the  world  will  have  to 
reckon  more  and  more  with  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the 
New  World,  but  also  in  the  regions  of  the  Old  World  in  which 
American  interests  have  arisen — the  extreme  Orient,  the  entire 
Pacific,  and  China.  .  .  .  Tho  a  pronounced  Jingo,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  much  of  that  fine  Anglo-Saxon  characteristic,  common 
sense.  Europe  has  hopes  that  he  will  exercise  this  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  same  degree  that  he  exhibited 
it  when  Secretary  of  the  American  navy  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York." 

The  Epuca  (Madrid)  is  glad  of  the  change.  One  could  never 
be  quite  sure,  it  says,  just  what  Mr.  McKinley  would  do.  But 
"you  can  put  your  finger  on  Theodore  Roosevelt  every  time." 
Thus  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  eliminated. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  (Rome)  prints  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  public  career  under  the  title,  "The 
Presidency  of  the  Inimitable  Teddy." 

The  Russian  press  highly  approves  of  the  President's  promise 
to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The  Novoye  Vremya 
is  particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recently  expressed 
views  on  the  tariff  question,  and  sees  evidence  that  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  Russo-American  commercial  difference  will  soon  be 
brought  about.  This  Russian  organ  is  quoted  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burger  Zeitung  as  saying : 

"While  the  tariff  difference  has  not  been  sufficiently  serious  in 
itself  to  interfere  with  that  spirit  of  hearty  agreement  which  has 
long  prevailed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  none 
the  less  it  is  impossible  not  to  welcome  the  determination  ar- 
rived at  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  found  it  expedient,  during 
the  very  first  moments  of  his  tenure  of  office,  to  give  expression 
to  the  desirability  of  clearing  away  the  solitary  obstacle  which 
lies  across  the  path  of  Russo-American  political  and  economic 
relations." 

In  any  case,  concludes  the  Xovoye  Vremya,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can 
be  counted  upon  as  a  champion  of  peace. 

British  comment  is  generally  cordial  and  sympathetic,  but  sev- 
eral journals  express  a  fear  as  to  the  future  of  Anglo-American 
relations  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London)  remarks  : 

"It  is  no  mere  commonplace  to  say  that  his  accession  to  office 
is  fraught  with  great  possibilities.  A  new  element — to  a  great 
extent  an  absolutely  new  element — is  now  brought  into  the  pol- 
'itics  of  the  world.  Since  the  Spanish  war  and  the  war  in  China, 
it  is  clearly  no  longer  possible  to  count  America  out  of  European 
problems.  She  has  left  her  ring  fence,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
climbing  back,  even  if  she  wished  to.  So  long  as  Mr.  McKinley 
was  President  the  foreign  policy  of  America  was  -practically  the 
foreign  policy  of  Colonel  Hay,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  power 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  American  Senate.  Colonel  Hay 
is  and  always  has  been  an  extremely  vigorous  defender  of  and 
fighter  for  American  rights,  but  he  has  always  been  content  to 


get  his  way  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  by  which 
European  statesmen  work.  What  view  will  Mr.  Roosevelt  take 
of  the  big  foreign  questions  in  which  the  United  States  is 
interested?  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  says  The  Spectator,  is  a  man  who  likes  the 
idea  of  big  duties  in  a  big  future.  He  is  far  more  like  the  men 
of  the  first  three  decades  of  the  republic  than  the  convention- 
made  Presidents  of  modern  times. 

"When  we  say  he  is  an  old-fashioned  American  we  mean  that 
he  belongs  to  that  strong,  vigorous,  authoritative  type  which  has 
always  existed  in  America,  and  always  been  apparent  enough  in 
business  and  in  private  life,  tho  of  late  it  has  been  somewhat 
submerged  in  politics.  The  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  declared  that 
what  he  liked  about  one  of  his  colleagues — Lord  Hartington — 
was  his  '  you-be-damnedness. '  That  same  quality  of  downright- 
ness,  fearlessness,  and  determination  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  is  essentially  one  of  those  men  who  know  ex- 
actly what  they  want,  and  mean  to  get  it.  But  together  with 
this  intensity  and  keenness  the  new  President  is  a  man  of  mod- 
eration." 

The  new  President,  this  journal  declares  further,  is  neither  for 
nor  against  England,  but  merely  for  his  own  country.  "He 
does  not  wish  this  country  any  harm,  but  he  would  not  dream  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  America  even  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  help  England.  His  sole  desire  is  to  serve  America. "  The 
chief  danger  before  him,  concludes  T/ie  Spectator,  is  that  in 
insisting  on  the  policy  of  "hands  off"  he  may  come  into  violent 
collision  with  Germany,  and  that  this  collision  may  take  place 
while  America  is  unprepared  and  Germany  prepared.  "  We  may 
be  sure  that  Germany  will  only  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
long  as  she  feels  that  she  is  too  weak  at  sea  to  challenge  it. 
When  she  thinks  herself  the  stronger  in  ironclads  she  will  'call' 
the  American  fleet." 

This  varied  man,  says  the  London  Outlook — hunter,  athlete, 
soldier,  author,  thinker,  administrator — can  not  fail  to  leave  his 
stamp  on  the  history  of  the  great  nation  whose  head  he  now  is. 

"If  he  could  have  his  way.  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  and  all  its  public  service  would  be  purged  clean  of  the 
evils  that  afflict.  When  he  was  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  he  led  an  assault  against  Tammany  that  will  result  well 
some  later  day  ;  but  he  did  not  kill  Tammany  Hall  at  once.  The 
popular  admiration  which  he  won  in  the  United  States  for  his 
attempt  to  break  down  this  monstrous  conspiracy  against  free- 
dom is  a  sure  proof  of  how  sound  the  American  people  are  at 
heart.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Presidency,  we  may  be  sure,  will  count 
for  something." 

"He  will  be  sane  in  action."  says  The  Saturday  Review. 
"Those  wild  imperialists,  who  argue  from  Major  [sic/]  Roose- 
velt's private  enthusiasms,  may  find  their  conclusions  negatived 
by  his  official  sanity  as  President."  He  is  a  strong  man,  and 
Englishmen  can  be  certain  of  one  thing  concerning  him,  says 
the  Dublin  Freeman:  "He  will  be  against  the  exploitation  of 
both  the  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos  by  any  American  gang  of 
Rhodeses  and  Beits  that  may  be  seeking  an  opening."  The 
Speaker  is  hopeful  but  not  very  cheerful.     It  says: 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sincerity.  The 
'Rough  Riders'  were  enlisted  solemnly  and  with  no  appreciation 
of  irony.  The  government  of  the  New  York  police  was.  to  him 
at  least,  something  of  a  crusade.  He  really  does  believe  that 
the  conquest  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  is.  in  some  way.  a  noble 
anil  necessary  thing,  and  the  method  by  which  a  nation  may  pre- 
pare itself  for  future  eminence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  man  of 
the  insincerities  and  vulgarities  with  which  we  have  sickened 
here  during  the  last  two  years.  Suppose  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have 
originated  the  South  African  disaster,  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Lord 
Milner's  place,  and  he  would  not  only  threaten  or  boast,  he 
would  honestly  try  to  put  in  practise  this  extraordinary  theory  of 
government  which  is  opposed  to  every  experience,  but  which 
possesses  so  singular  an  attraction  for  literary  men.  He  has 
read  in  his  library  of  the 'Strong  Man,'  and,  God  helping  him. 
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he  will  live  up  to  the  remarkable  type  for  which  the  phrase  is 
made  to  stand." 

The  danger  which  his  tenure  holds  for  America  and  the  world, 
1  he  Speaker  explains  as  follows  : 

"Democracies  continually  L&W  under  the  leadership  of  more  or 
less  inefficient  men.  It  is  their  glory  that  they  remedy  such 
weakness  h\  periods  which  are  to  the  lives  oi  nations  what  mo- 
ments of  genius  or  of  heroic  virtue  are  to  individuals.  There 
would  seem  nothing  more  dangerous  in  the  power  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  in  the  power  of  this  or  that  other  man. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  accidental  power 
which  he  may  now  exercise.  He  is  not  of  the  pale  or  laborious 
cast  commonly  associated  with  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  will 
act  upon  definite  convictions,  and  will  attempt  to  lead  rather 
than  to  fellow.  This  a  man  of  twenty  times  his  caliber,  Mr. 
Grover  Cleveland,  could  do,  but  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  repre- 
sented a  great  party,  he  came  into  power  with  a  definite  man- 
date, he  held  the  pulse  of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
theory  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  not  from  liberal  Europe 
either,  but  from  the  Europe  that  talks  of  law  and  order. 

"  The  position  is  not  only  anomalous,  it  is  perilous.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ma}'  quite  conceivably  provoke  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  forces  which  put  his  predecessor  into  power — or  he 
may  create  a  new  party  feeling  opposed  to  the  whole  tradition  of 
his  nation.  If  it  be  objected  that  such  changes  usually  proceed 
only  from  men  of  exceptional  abilities,  it  must  be  answered  that 
they  also  sometimes  proceed  from  men  thrust  suddenly  into 
places  of  unexpected  authority.  A  crisis  in  foreign  affairs,  a 
great  strike,  a  question  involving  the  limits  of  federal  author- 
ity, would  tempt  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  act,  and  his  act  might  provoke 
a  storm.  It  is  that  we  dread  in  the  fortune  of  the  next  two 
years." 

Judging  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  his  past  and  by  his  writings,  the 
Toronto  World  is  inclined  to  say  that  he  is  more  or  less  tempted 
to  pose  as  the  man  on  horseback,  and  his  idea  of  the  man  on 
horseback  is  a  cross  between  Oliver  Cromwell,  Boulanger,  and 
a  dictator.  The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal)  calls  him  the  strong- 
est President  since  Lincoln,  and  declares  that  "the  most  hopeful 
sign  that  has  followed  the  change  is  that  all  the  better  elements 
in  the  nation  look  with  confidence  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  honest, 
capable  administration,  free  from  the  malign  influences  which 
are  believed  to  have  too  much  dominated  affairs  at  Washington." 
The  Sun  (Toronto)  fears  that  he  is  not  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
quotes  copiously  from  his  biography  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in 
proof  of  its  fear. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


THE    PRESS    OF    THE    ANTIPODES    ON     PRESI- 
DENT Mckinley. 

THE  journals  of  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  contain  very 
sympathetic  comments  on  the  death  and  character  of  the 
late  President  McKinley.  In  every  act  of  life,  says  The  Japan 
Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama),  published  in  English,  McKinley  the 
man  "showed  an  example  of  clean-living,  broad-thinking,  and 
clear  straightforward"01:*  cf  purpose  as  oeautiful  as  any  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  annals."  Ths.  Hcrzld  (Kobe; ,  clzz  published 
in  English,  asks  why  it  is  that  fate  seems  to  single  out  for 
untimely  death  the  American  Presidents  "in  whom  the  nobler 
types  of  manhood  have  been  most  signally  exemplified."  Com- 
paring the  work  of  Lincoln  and  McKinley,  The  Herald  con- 
tinues : 

"The  work  of  the  conspicuously  honorable,  broad-minded  man 
whose  tragic  death  the  whole  republic  to-day  mourns,  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  consolidation  determinedly 
wrought  out  by  the  iron  mind  and  will  of  Lincoln  ;  but  who  shall 
set  a  limit  to^the  consequences  of  that  act,  which  we  still  regard 
as  current  history,  so  recent  is  it,  which  drew  within  reach  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution  the  non-Aryan  peoples 
of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico?" 

It  concludes  by  calling  the  President's  life  an  example  to  be 
followed : 

"  His  remark  that '  the  need  of  the  nation  is  that  those  to  whom 
it  looks  for  influence  upon  national  action  shall  never  permit 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  tempest  of  feeling,'  deserves 
to  be  inscribed  over  the  lintel  of  every  foreign  chancellery.  Ih 
his  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
his  fellow  countrymen,  in  unaltering  allegiance  to  duty,  in  his 
unassuming  faith,  in  his  faithfulness  to  the  people  on  whose  de- 
cision the  national  policy  in  the  final  resort,  depends,  in  his  hu- 
manity and  honesty,  Mr.  McKinley  has  left  an  example  which 
can  not  fail  to  uplift  and  ennoble  many  an  American  youth." 

Japan  and  America,  of  this  city,  edited  by  a  Japanese,  de- 
clares that  the  late  President's  speech  at  Buffalo  in  favor  of 
more  friendly  trade  intercourse  has  especially  endeared  him  to 
Japan.  "No  other  people  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  people  of 
his  own  country,  more  sincerely  deplore  the  death  of  William 
McKinley  than  the  people  of  Japan."  The  native  Japanese  jour- 
nal, the  [immin  (Tokyo),  also  refers  to  Mr.  McKinley's  "broad- 
minded  "  commercial  policy,  and  remarks  that  the  Japanese 
mourn  his  loss  as  one  of  the  best  chief  magistrates  of  the  country 
which  deserves  so  much  honor  for  helping  Japan  to  enter  the 


UNCLE    Sam  :    "Say,   Sonny,    if  you   wuz'a   burglar   or  a  cvclone,  von  "  °h-  my  fluttered  feathers,  that  was  a  narrow  escape!     But  I  saved  the 

couldn't  have  made  a  sl.cker  job  of  dearin'  the  ailverware  off'n  my  side-       chick  !  "  ~7/,e  Dai/y  Witness  (Montreal), 

board."  —  The  Telegram  (Toronto). 
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comity  of  nations.  The  /itnniin  prints  its  notice:  of  the  death 
surrounded  by  heavy  mourning  bands.  Other  native  journals 
manifest  the  same  sympathetic  feeling.  Japan,  declares  the 
Asahi Shimbun  (Tokyo),  had  cause  to  object  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  policy,  particularly  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  approved  and  applauded  him  especially 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  complication.  The  Yomiuri 
and  the  Chihuo  Shimbun  (Tokyo  )  also  declare  that  Japan 
has  forgotten  Hawaii  and  the  high  tariff  in  view  of  the  sterling 
personal  qualities  of  the  man  and  his  statesmanlike  speech 
at  Buffalo.  The  Koktimin  Shimbun  (Tokyo)  is  the  only 
native  journal  (according  to  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail)  which 
"departs  a  little  from  the  general  tone  of  appreciation."  The 
Koktimin  declares  that  Mr.  McKinley  was  "not  a  great  originator 
in  any  sense  ;  his  strength  lay  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  in  obeying  them  shrewdly."  This,  however,  it  confesses,  is 
a  great  gift. 

The  Argus  (Melbourne)  says  that  history  has  furnished  many 
examples  of  the  "inability  to  understand  the  fiber  of  the  world's 
best  men  by  half-crazed  fanatics  who  confound  a  thirst  for  blood 
with  a  love  of  liberty."  Perhaps  no  other  public  man  in  history, 
continues  this  Australian  journal,  compelled  the  world  to  so 
radically  correct  its  early  judgment  during  his  lifetime." 


GERMANY'S    NEW    TARIFF    AND     ITS     EFFECT 
ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 

WHILE  the  fate  of  the  new  German  tariff  bill  (see  article 
in  The  Literary  Digest,  August  17)  is  still  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  European  press  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  discus- 
sion of  the  present  industrial  depression  in  the  German  empire 
and  the  probable  results  of  the  new  law  on  German  foreign 
trade.  The  National  Zeitung,  the  national  Liberal  organ  of 
Berlin,  condemns  the  pessimistic  tone  of  most  German  journals 
in  their  comments  on  the  industrial  and  financial  condition  of  the 
empire.  The  present  trade  depression,  it  declares,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Germany.  It  extends  to  England  and  France  as  well, 
and  the  German  press  is  only  inviting  disaster  by  its  dismal 
forebodings.  The  depression  will  continue,  it  believes,  until  Ger- 
man statesmen  and  merchants  again  take  a  calm  view  of  things. 

Henry  M.  Diederich,  American  consul  at  Bremen,  however, 
believes  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  deep-seated.  It  is 
due  primarily  to  over-production,  he  declares  in  a  recent  consu- 
lar report,  which  has  already  quite  paralyzed  certain  branches  of 
trade.  The  tariff  bill,  which  raises  the  duties  on  most  food- 
stuffs and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  Prussian 
agrarians,  is  likely  to  be  radically  modified  before  its  passage  by 
parliament. 

The  Lokalanzeiger,  one  of  the  best-informed  journals  of  the 
German  capital,  states  that,  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Federal  Council,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  federated 
governments.  In  addition  to  the  powerful  agrarian  backing, 
however,  the  bill  will  probably  receive  the  support  of  the  Cleri- 
cal party.  The  Berlin  Germania  and  the  Kolnische  Volkssei- 
tltng,  both  prominent  organs  of  the  Center  party,  declare  that 
the  Clericals,  who  control  more  than  one  hundred  votes  in  the 
Reichstag,  in  which  they  are  the  "governing  party"  (having 
more  votes  than  any  other  single  political  group),  will  heartily 
Support  any  proposal  for  heavy  increases  in  the  duties  on  agri- 
cultural produce. 

If  the  new  tariff  is  passed  in  anything  like  its  present  shape, 
declares  The  Speaker  (London),  it  will  not  only  "force  Russia 
and  the  United  .States  to  retaliatory  measures,  but  will  shake  to 
its  very  foundations  the  Triple  Alliance."  "The  new  tariff,"  it 
says,  "would  drive  Austria  and  Italy  to  seek  new  customers  for 


their  surplus  produce  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Russia  and 
France,  to  which  they  would  naturally  turn,  would  be  more  1  kely 
to  make  favorable  terms  if  the  governments  of  Vienna  and  Rome 
broke  off  their  political  friendship  with  the  government  of  Ber- 
lin? "  If  tii-  p  oposed  new  tarill  law  has  caused  a  ferment  within 
the  empire,  it  has  raised  a  tempest  in  Austria  and  Russia. 
When  the  draft  of  the  bill  first  appeared  in  the  German  pn 
in  July,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt, 
generally  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, (lung  out  a  challenge  in  these  words:  "  If  Germany  wishes 
a  tariff  war,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  will  be 
ready  to  accommodate  her."  The  Fremdenblatt  becomes  very 
bitter  in  its  recent  comments.  The  present  speculation  in  G 
many  it  compares  to  the  tulip  mania  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Holland,  and  declares  that  this  speculation  has  "severely 
shaken  the  faith  of  the  commercial  world  in  a  country  which  has 
always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  prudence  in  business."  The 
German  tariff  bill  is  unsparingly  condemned  in  the  Hungarian 
press.  Leading  organs  in  both  sections  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
question  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  renew  the  commercial 
treaties  with  Germany  under  the  proposed  conditions.  The 
Neue  Freie  I'resse  (Vienna)  declares  that  not  only  the  social 
structure  of  Germany  but  also  all  her  international  relations  will 
be  affected  by  the  struggle  which  will  ensue  over  the  attempt  to 
pass  the  bill.  When  the  bill  was  first  announced,  the  Austrian 
minister  in  Berlin  warned  the  German  Government  that  its  pas- 
sage would  be  likely  to  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  Magyar  Nemzet  (Budapest;,  which  holds 
in  Hungary  a  position  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Fremdenblatt 
in  Austria,  reprints  with  approving  comment  an  article  from  the 
Budapesti  Hirlap,  which  announces  that  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Szell,  in  agreement  with  Count  Goluchowski,  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  officially  inti- 
mated to  the  German  Government  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  can 
be  concluded  with  the  German  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  bill.  Minister  Szell  said  further  (according  to 
the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Time 

"If  Germany  shuts  her  frontier  to  Hungarian  products  Hun- 
gary must  answer  by  a  corresponding  measure,  and  will  not  only 
close  the  frontier  to  Germany,  but  also  to  the  Balkan  States,  in 
order  to  exclude  all  outside  competition  from  the  Austrian  mar- 
ket. Hungary  is  aware  that  such  a  commercial  policy  might 
have  grave  political  consequences,  as  it  would  completely  alie- 
nate the  Balkan  .States  and  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
M.  Szell  also  called  the  attention  of  the  German  Government  to 
the  fact  that  the  closing  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  would  result 
in  bringing  the  Balkan  States  within  the  sphere  of  the  economic 
interests  of  England  and  France.  Furthermore,  the  ground 
hitherto  gained  by  German  commerce  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
would  be  lost  if  the  Dual  Monarchy  placed  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  transit  of  German  goods  through  Austro-Hungarian  terri- 
tory. The  economic  clangers  resulting  from  the  proposed  Ger- 
man customs  tariff  might  also  easily  extend  to  the  sphere  of 
politics  and  might  imperil  the  general  peace. " 

The  Tageblatt  (Vienna)  characterizes  M.  Szell 's  statements 
as  a  warning  to  Germany  by  the  most  sincere  friend  she  has  in 
Europe.     Says  this  Viennese  journal  further  : 

"It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  anxiety  felt  in 
Hungary  and  Austria  is  not  merely  of  an  economic  but  also  of  a 
political  nature.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  the  clear 
distinction  between  political  and  economic  questions  which  was 
formerly  maintained.  Bismarck  found  it  possible  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Austria  at  the  very  moment  when  Austrian  railway 
carriages  were  being  seized  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  German 
frontier.  Our  monarchy,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  political 
hypnotism,  submitted  to  such  treatment  :  but  all  that  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  ...  It  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  at  a 
juncture  when  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  day  Germany  should  attempt  to  make  her  ally 
pay  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Agrarians  in 
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the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Diet.  .   .  .  This  country 
must  look  to  her  defenses." 

How  can  the  matter  remain  without  political  significance,  asks 
the  Neue  Fieie  Presse,  when  the  most  intimate  and  trustworthy 
friends  of  Germany  are  injured?  How  shall  the  Germans  of 
Austria  in  particular  resist  the  already  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
Austro-German  alliance  when  they  are  prompted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  against 
Germany?"  The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  strongly  urges  the 
same  consideration,  and  says  in  conclusion  :  "  The  alliance  would 
certainly  r.emain  unshaken,  but  public  faith  in  its  efficacy  might 
easily  be  destroyed.  That  would  be  a  loss  for  which  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Prussian  agrarians  would  be  no  adequate  compen- 
sation." According  to  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitutig,  most  of 
the  Russian  journals,  including  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  No- 
vosti,  the  Rossia,  the  Birzhe-wya  Viedomosti,  and  the  Sviet, 
urge  the  Government  to  oppose  the  German  tariff  to  the  extent 
of  retaliation.  The  French  press  can  scarcely  conceal  its  hope 
that  the  tariff  may  bring  about  a  permanent  coolness  among 
the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  new  law  would  not  se- 
verely injure  France,  says  the  /ournal  des  Dibats  (Paris)  ; 
Frenchmen  can  watch  the  family  quarrel  of  the  Triplice  with 
equanimity. 

Canadian  journals  appear  to  find  grave  cause  for  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominion,  and  there  is  evi- 
dently a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  retaliation  should  the  tariff 
bill  become  a  law.  The  Montreal  Corn  Exchange  Association 
has  presented  to  Lord  Minto,  the  governor-general,  a  petition 
signed  by  many  prominent  public  men  asking  for  retaliatory 
measures.  Commenting  on  the  action  ot  this  association,  the 
Toronto  World  says: 

"The  only  way  to  bring  Germany  to  terms  is  to  adopt  a  retali- 
atory policy.  Our  Government  should  put  such  a  tariff  on  Ger- 
man goods  as  would  meet  the  case.  This  country  is  entitled  to 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  under  Anglo-German  conven- 
tions, and  Germany  has  strained  a  point  to  shut  out  our  prod- 
ucts. The  Canadian  Government  should  at  once  put  the  screws 
on,  and  keep  twisting  them  until  justice  is  accorded." 

The  Monetary  Times  (Toronto),  however,  believes  that  retali- 
ation would  injure  Canadian  trade.  We  do  not  believe,  it  says, 
that  retaliation  would  amount  to  anything  but  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face.  —  Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Study  of  Russian  in  England.  -An  educational  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Russian  Institute  is  soon  to  be  opened  in 
London,  "the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  teach  the  Russian  lan- 
guage to  Englishmen."  The  Anglo- Russian,  published  in  Lon- 
don, strongly  approves  of  this  movement.  This  journal  points 
out  that,  while  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  even  Belgium, 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Russian,  whether  for  political  and 
military  or  purely  commercial  purposes,  is  duly  realized,  and  in 
many  of  their  state  colleges  the  study  of  Russian  has  been  made 
obligatory,  not  to  speak  of  a  numberof  private  institutions  exist- 
ing solely  for  that  purpose,  "in  England  alone  no  serious  at- 
tempt has  hitherto  been  made  to  encourage  and  popularize  a 
knowledge  of  Russian,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  political  and 
especially  her  commercial  interests  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar  are 
by  no  means  less  important  than  those  of  her  continental  rivals, 
to  say  the  least  of  it." 

This  English  indifference  to  the  study  of  Russian,  continues 
The  Anglo- Russian,  is  all  the  more  unpardonable  as,  on  the 
other  side,  in  Russia  the  knowledge  of  English  is  very  widely 
spread,  being  obligatory  in  all  commercial  schools,  and  chairs 
being  provided  for  it  in  all  universities  and  even  higher  ecclesi- 
astical academies.  "The  natural  result  is,  of  course,  that  Eng- 
land and  all  her  interests  and  policies  is  to  the  Russians  an  open 
book,  whilst  on  the  contrary  Russia  continues  to  remain  for  Eng- 
lishmen a  lettre  cache."  This  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  be  now 
changed,  it  concludes,  for,  besides  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution in  question,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  offered 
prizes  to  encourage  the  study  of  Russian,  and  at  one  of  the  larg- 
est London  educational  establishments,  a  course  of  Russian  has 
been  introduced  and  :s  now  regularly  given  on  the  same  lines  as 
Serman  and  French. 


NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 

KIPLING'S    MASTERPIECE. 

Kim.     By   Rudyard  Kipling.     Illustrated  from    bas-reliefs  by  J.  Lockwood 
Kipling.     Crown  octavo,  cloth,  460  pages,  $1.50.     Doubleday,    Page  & 

Company. 
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OD!  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  it."  said  Swift  in  his  old 
age,  of  his  first  satire,   "The  Tale  of  a   Tub."    And  critics 
have  agreed  that  it  is  "  the  wildest,  wittiest,  and  most  power- 
ful satirical  work  of  the  eighteenth  century."     Vet   it   is  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"'  tbe  work  of  Swift's  mature  intellect,   that  perpetuates  his 
popular  fame. 

So,  in  this  day,  the  critics  say  of  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills"  that 
which  modesty  forbids  the  author  to  exclaim  :  "What  genius!  what 
invention,  humor  and  suggestive  thought!  "  but  it  will  be  a  work  of  his 
ripened  wisdom  that  the  following  age  will  link  with  the  name  of  Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

"Kim"  is  such  a  work.  Its  spirit  is  broad  and  kindly  and  wise. 
Readers  of  humane  and  democratic  temperaments,  who  have  been 
chafed  by  the  latent  brutality  and  arrogance  in  Kipling's  former  books, 
will  find  nothing  objectionable  in  this.  Indeed,  the  hand  that  rubbed 
all  their  finer  sensibilities  the  wrong  way  seems  to  have  reversed  its 
course. 

The  narrative  of  "Kim"  appeals  to  that  ancient  and  deep-seated 
1'  >nging  of  folk  "to  gon  on  pilgrimages."  Indeed,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  are  stories  of 
quests  and  wanderings:  the  "Odyssey,"  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  "Don 
Quixote."  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  "Dead  Souls," 
"  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  hundreds  more. 

Kim,  a  little  Eurasian  gamin,  and  the  Lama,  to  whom  he  becomes 
chela,  or  servant,  set  out  together,  each  with  separate  quests.  That  of 
Kim,  the  discovery  of  his  antecedents,  is  early  ended.  He  falls  in  with 
the  regiment  of  the  "  Mavericks,"  of  which  it  is  discovered  that  his  dead 
father  was  a  soldier.  In  accomplishing  his  own  quest,  however,  Kim 
has  shown  skill  and  cunning  in  carrying  out  another's  purpose.  He  has 
delivered  an  important  message  in  the  Indian  Secret  Service,  and  so, 
after  he  has  spent  a  period  at  school,  he  is  entered  as  a  player  in  "  the 
great  game." 

With  Ilurree  Babu,  also  of  the  Service,  Kim  rejoins  the  Lama,  who 
is  still  upon  his  quest — the  search  for  the  "River  of  the  Arrow,"  by 
which  one  attains  freedom  from  the  "  Wheel  of  Things."  The  innocent 
old  Lama  is  easily  persuaded,  for  his  native  mountains  are  calling  him 
without  his  realizing  it,  to  continue  his  search  among  the  hill  tribes, 
whither  the  mission  of  Kim  and  the  Babu  leads  them.  This  mission  is 
accomplished  in  the  discomfiture  of  a  Russian  and  a  French  emissary. 
But  in  the  encounter  the  Lama  is  buffeted  and  his  precious  chart  of  the 
Wheel  is  torn.  By  his  anger  at  the  outrage,  and  his  subsequent  reali- 
zation that  he  has  changed  the  route  of  his  quest  to  suit  his  inclination, 
he  feels  that  he  has  departed  from  "  the  Way."  Thinking  only  of  his 
own  salvation,  he  deserts  Kim  for  a  period  of  fasting.  His  own  words 
bring  the  story  of  the  book  to  a  close  and  its  moral  to  the  light  :     ' 

"  •  Then  my  soul  was  all  alone,  and  I  saw  nothing,  for  I  was  all  things, 
having  reached  the  Great  Soul.  .  .  .  Then  a  voice  cried,  "  What  shall 
come  to  the  boy  if  thou  art  dead  ?  "  .  .  .  and  I  said  :  "  I  will  return  to 
my  chela,  lest  he  miss  the  way."  Upon  this  my  soul  .  .  .  withdrew  it- 
self from  the  Great  Soul  with  strivings  and  yearnings  and  retchings  and 
agonies  not  to  be  told.  ...  I  pushed  aside  world  upon  world  for  thy 
sake.  I  saw  the  River  below  me — the  River  of  the  Arrow.  .  .  .  Son  of 
my  soul,  I  have  wrenched  my  soul  back  from  the  Threshold  of  Freedom 
to  free  thee  from  all  sin — as  I  am  free,  and  sinless.  Just  is  the  Wheel. 
Certain  is  our  deliverance.     Come  ! ' 

"  He  crossed  his  hands  on  his  lap  and  smiled,  as  a  man  may  who  has 
won  Salvation  for  himself  and  his  beloved." 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF   AN   AMERICAN 

ACTRESS. 

Life  on  the  Stage.  My  Personal  Experiences  and  Ri- collection^ 
By  Clara  Mori  is.  Frontispiece  ol  Author.  Crown  octavo,  cloth,  399  pp.,- 
$1.50  net.     McClure,  Phillips  ik  Co. 

CLARA  MORRIS  has  been  the  favorite  actress  in  emotional  roles 
of  two  generations  of  playgoers.  She  is  an  American  in  the 
broad,  continental  sense  of  the  term,  Canada  being  the  country  of 
her  birth  (she  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1849),  and  the  United  States,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  many  times  forward  and  back  again,  the 
scene  of  her  stage  successes.  Of  late  she  has  entered  into  the  still 
wider  world  and  more  enduring  triumphs  of  literature,  a  departure 
which  is  probably  due  to  her  marriage  (in  1874)  with  Frederick  C.  Har- 
riott, a  man  of  letters. 

Her  latest  work  takes  at  once  among  actors'  autobiographies  the 
place  its  author  early  commanded  upon  the  stage— the  center,  or 
"heaven,"  as  the  author  terms  it  in  one  of  her  inimitable  stories: 
"  Get  out  of  my  daughter  Car-O-line's  heaven  !  " 

In  the  light  alone  of  "  human  documents,"  the  recollections  of  Miss 
Morris  are  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  stage.     They 
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relate  to  great  managers,  John  S.  Ellsler  and  Augustm  Daly,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  leading  American  actors  from  the  "  dark  ages  "  of  the  stage — 
the  days  beclouded  by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  at  the  hand  of  the 
misguided  John  Wilkes  Booth — to  the  present  era  of  the  actor's  social 
apotheosis. 

But  the  qualities  that  exalt  the  work  to  the  shelf  that  Charles  Lamb 
reserved  for  "books  that  are  books''1  are  not  those  of  a  historian,  but 

the  traits  of  an  interpretative  genius 
that  is  even  creative  in  its  effect. 
The  story  as  a  whole  has  the  style  of 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 
It  would  have  been  both  tlie  delight 
and  despair  of  Charles  Reade,  whose 
own  autobiography  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it. 

Miss  Morris  is  a  close  observer,  as 
witness  this  instantaneous  photo- 
graph of  herself  on  receipt  of  her  first 
salary  :  "  Racing  along  in  a  whirl  of 
short  skirts,  with  the  boyish,  self- 
kicking  gait  peculiar  to  running  girls 
of  thirteen."  She  is  a  shrewd  psy- 
chologist, as  the  following  passage 
evidences : 

"  Mrs.     Hradshaw,    one    day,    said 
CLARA  morris.  laughingly  to  me:  '  By  your  looks  you 

seem  to  disagree  with  Mrs.  Kllsler's 
remarks  this  morning.  She,  too,  thinks  a  woman  is  not  fit  for  Juliet 
until  she  has  learned  much  of  nature  and  the  world.' 

"'But,'  I  objected,  lamely,  'while  they  are  learning  so  much  about 
the  world  they  are  forgetting  such  a  lot  about  girlhood  !' 

"  Her  laughter  confused  and  distressed  me.  '  I  can't  say  it,'  I  cried, 
1  but  you  know  how  very  forward  Juliet  is  in  speech  ?  If  she  knew,  that 
would  become  brazen  boldness  !  It  isn't  what  she  knows,  but  what  she 
feels  without  knowing  that  makes  the  tragedy.'  " 

Illustration  of  the  wit  of  the  book  is  difficult  because  of  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  and  proof  of  the  author's  skill  as  a  raconteur  is  need- 
less, since  Literary  Digest  readers  are  already  familiar  with  many  of 
the  anecdotes  quoted  as  they  appeared  in  serial  form. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Miss  Morris,  "  tatting"  was  formerly 
the  settled  employment  of  actresses  when  off  the  stage.  She  has 
opened  up  for  them  a  vista  of  endless  possibilities  in  weaving  the  mesh 
of  reminiscence  wherein  to  catch  bright  memory  ere  he  flies,  as  well  as 
to  retain  coins  somewhat  more  weighty  than  property  gold.  A  large 
output  of  such  fancy  work  may  be  expected,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  none  will  be  as  popular  as  the  original  Clara  Morris  brand. 


first  embrace  of  the  unloved  young  millionaire.  '1  he  point  of  view  of 
the  author  in  the  (too  frequent)  conversations  on  religion  is  that  of  an 
obviously  young  man.  The  language  employed  in  many  scenes  lacks 
restraint.     But  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  book  are  undeniable. 


A  NOTABLE  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  AUTHOR. 

KING  MIDAS.     A  Romance.    By  Upton  Sinclair.    Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 

12D10,  cloth,  38S  pages,  $1.20  net  'postage,  12  cent  si.     Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

1^  HIS  is  an  American  story  by  "  a  new  and  young  writer  "  (as  the 
wrapper  informs  us),  and  it  comes  heralded  with  strong  words 
of  praise  from  a  number  of  distinguished  literary  men  who  have 
read  it  and  liked  it.  We  also  have  read  and  also  have  liked.  The  book 
is  a  passionate  protest  against  "  mercantility."  Early  in  the  story  the 
heroine  is  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  give  her  hand  to  a  manly  and 
likable  young  millionaire  (who  vanishes  too  soon  from  the  scene)  when 
her  heart  does  not  go  with  it.  The 
struggle  that  ensues  in  her  soul — days 
of  glamour  and  nights  of  revulsion — 
is  depicted  with  an  insight  and  power 
that  elicit  one's  admiration.  There 
is  a  fine  poetic  atmosphere  about  the 
story,  especially  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters, and  a  skilful  use  is  made  of 
music  as  a  language  of  the  emotions. 
The  poetry  and  pathos  of  the  first 
part  of  the  book  deepen  into  tragedy 
in  the  latter  part.  The  man  whose 
words  have  quickened  Helen's  soul 
into  revolt  against  her  engagement, 
and  whom  she  learns  to  love,  has  had 
a  fateful  episode  in  his  early  life. 
After  their  marriage,  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sin  come  home  to  him 
;n  the  guise  of  a  ruined  and  de- 
bauched woman.  A  chance  meeting 
of  the  three  brings  about  a  complete  disclosure,— a  disclosure  to 
David  as  well  as  to  Helen,  for  he  had  been  partially  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  his  youthful  folly.  The  scenes  of  the  meeting,  the  death  of 
the  wretched  woman,  the  remorse  that  strikes  David  to  the  heart  and 
kills  him  are  strongly  dramatic.  The  story  merges  dangerously  near 
upon  the  melodramatic  at  one  point,  the  reappearance  of  Arthur. 
Helen's  poet-lover,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  child  of  David  and  the 
woman  he  had  betrayed. 

The  story  has  very  obvious  defects  of  plot.     The  reader  shrinks  from 
Helen's  marriage  to  David  almost  as  keenly  as  Helen  shrinks  from  the 


IT  I  ON   SINCLAIR. 


A    PROFESSOR'S  TALKS   ON    WRITING 
ENGLISH. 

Talks  on  Writing    English.     Second    Series,    By   Ai 

o,  $1.30  net ;  postpaid,  $1.^5.     Houghton,  Mifflin  A 

ARLO    BATES  is  now  professor  of  English  letters  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.     After   graduating   at    Bow- 
doin,  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  Boston  and  with  unvarying  ill  luck, 
but  unflagging  persistency,  he  engaged  in  writing.     In  1880,  his  "  luck  " 
changed  and  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  which  situation 

he  held  for  thirteen  years,  resigning  it  for  his  present  position.  He 
has  written  several  novels  ("  A  Wheel  of  Fire  "  being  one  of  the  best 
and  earliest),  several  volumes  of  essays  on  literature,  and  several 
volumes  of  poetry. 

In  these  "Talks,"  which  were  first  prepared  as  lectures,  the  author 
has  in  mind  the  training,  almost  the  elementary  training,  of  a  student 
in  the  art  of  writing  English.  Hence 
the  rather  arid  character  of  most  of 
his  pages  and  the  studied  precision 
of  his  style.  He  seems  to  have  a 
blue  pencil  in  hand  and  theses  of  his 
students  before  his  mind.  This  is 
right  enough,  perhaps,  but  under  the 
circumstances  there  is  little  left  for 
the  critic  to  say  except  that  the  rules 
laid  down  are  as  true  and  useful  as 
ever.  Like  a  considerate  schoolmas- 
ter, however,  he  enlivens  his  presen- 
tation of  dry  but  useful  truths  with 
remarks  of  a  humorous  character,  tho 
the  humor  generally  has  the  chilly 
sheen  of  Boston.  Here  is  a  cheering 
specimen  : 


PROK.   ARl.'  1  i:a  i  1  s. 


"  Books  overloaded  with  descrip- 
tion do  indeed  please  the  unimagina- 
tive, who  like  to  soak  in  warm,  shal- 
low pools  of  epithet,  and  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  thrilled.  For 
such  readers  a  novel  should  be  made  like  a  corn-ball,  a  little  nourish- 
ment, a  great  many  husks,  and  stickv  sweetness  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  together." 

To  support  his  remark  that  to  overdo  description  is  as  easy  as  com- 
mon, he  quotes  from  Stevenson  :  "  No  human  being  ever  spoke  of 
scenery  for  above  two  minutes  at  a  time,  which  makes  one  suspect  that 
we  hear  too  much  of  it  in  literature.''  He  also  cites  approvingly  Jules 
Lemaitre's  comment  on  Zola's  descriptions  of  Paris  as  viewed  from  the 
Trocadero  :  "These  descriptions,  of  which  the  shortest  occupies  at 
least  ten  pages  ot  print,  have  become  famous.  Evervbodv  admires 
them  greqtly,  in  many  cases  without  having  read  them." 

Professor  Bates  offers  no  hope  to  the  literarv  aspirant  of  aclreving 
both  fame  and  wealth.  The  road  to  one  is  not'the  road  to  the  <  ther. 
He  writes  :  "  He  who  elects  to  serve  literature  and  to  do  his  best  for 
the  pleasure  of  such  doing  can  not  be  robbed  of  his  reward  :  while  he 
who  works  for  other  advantages  may  and  often  does  fail  of  securing 
them.  ...  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  be  willing  to  sell  himself  to  the 
devil,  and  quite  another  to  induce  the  devil  to  pav  his  price.  The  real 
reward  of  literature  is  the  joy  of  producing  it.  There  are  few  earthly- 
delights  which  can  compare  with  the  pleasure  of  artistic  creation." 


A   JEREMIAD    IN    FICTION. 

FOMA  ('.(IRDVKIFF.  By  Maxim  liorky.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Isabel  F.  llapgood.  Frontispiece  of  author,  tamo,  cloth,  448  pages, 
$1.00.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

READERS  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  already  familiar  with  the 
main  facts  in  the  life  of  Maxim  Gorky,  and  with  the  more  striking 
features  of  this  his  latest  novel.     It  treats  of  the  rich  merchant 
class  in  Russia,  of  which  the  hero  is  a  scion,  but  against  whose  life  his 
whole  nature  revolts.     On  his  entering  into  his  inheritance,  this  revolt 
expresses  itself  in  the  wildest  excesses,  and  in  violent  harangiu 

The  nature  of  these  harangues  and  the  attitude  of  the  merchant  cl.-ss 
that  called  them  forth  may  be  shown  by  a  quotation  from  the  climax 
of  the  novel.  Mayakin's  speech  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow  merchants, 
a  eulogy  of  commercialism  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  style,  of  W.  H. 
Mallock,  is  replied  to  by  Foma.     Mayakin  says  : 

"A  cultured  man  is  he  who  loves  business  and  order.  ...  If  that  - 
the  case  .  .  .  then  the  people  who  call  us  uncultivated  and  savage 
calumniate  us.  .  .  .  We,  not  thev,  have  within  us  the  genuine  cult 
toward  life,  that  is  to  say.  the  adoration  of  life  !  .  .  .  ( >:ilv'one  hundred 
years  [sic  f]  have  elapsed,  gentlemen,  since  the  Emperor  Peter  the 
Great  launched  decked  barks  upon  this  river  [the  Volga],  and  now 
thousands  of  steam-vessels  navigate  it.  Who  has  built  them  ?  The 
Russian  peasant,  an  utterly  untutored  man?  .  .  .  Whose  are  thev? 
Ours  !  By  whom  were  they  planned  ?  By  us  !  Everything  her 
ours— everything  here  is  the  fruit  of  our  brains,  of  our  Russian  gump- 
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nd  great  love  for  business  !  .  .  .  Who  takes  the  most  care  of  the 

The  merchant!  .   .  .   He  contributes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

rubles.     Who   builds   the   churches?     We  do  !    Who    gives    the   most 

all  to  the  empire  ?     The  merchants  ! 

"Then  a  vulgar  oath  resounded  distinctly  through  the  air 

"There,  with   h,s  hands  resting  on  the  table,  stood  Foma.  .  .  .   'Oh, 

you  rascals!'  exclaimed  Gordyeeff, 
swaying  his  head.  '  What  have  you 
made  ?  You  have  not  made  life — but 
a  prison.  .  .  .  You  have  not  estab- 
lished order,  but  you  have  forged 
chains  on  men.  .  .  .  Man  is  perish- 
ing!— You   are   murderers  ! 

"  '  You  have  not  constructed  life — 
you  have  made  a  cesspool  !  .  .  .  You 
bloodsuckers  !  You  live  on  other 
people's  strength  .  .  .  you  work  with 
other  people's  hands  !  You  shall  per- 
ish— you  shall  be  called  to  account  for 
all  !  For  all— to  the  last  little  tear- 
drop. .  .  .  Respected  merchants  .  .  . 
constructors  of  life.  .  .  .  O  you 
devils  ! '  " 

The  merchants  fall  upon  him,  bind 
him,  and  jeer  and  boot  him. 


Referring  to  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  as  money,  Mr.  Del  Mar 
believes  that  there  is  an  evolution  of  money  far  more  important  than 
that  of  its  substance,  the  growth  from  a  statical  to  dynamical  mechan- 
ism, and  the  concomitant  growth  in  the  methods  of  exchange.  In  other 
words,  a  dollar  now  performs,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  several 
times  the  amount  of  work  in  facilitating  exchanges  that  it  was  previ- 
ously capable  of  performing  ;  so  that  Time,  whose  influence  upon  Price 
was  until  recently  imperceptible,  now  clearly  and  unmistakably  eaters 
into  its  composition.  In  the  opinion  of  the" author  "  the  Government 
instead  of  individuals  should  retain  control  of  the  Monetary  Measure  ; 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  real  Religion,  no  real  Liberty,  no  real  Na- 
tional Life.  The  basis  of  National  Life  is  Political  Equality.  There 
can  be  no  Equality  so  long  as  an  Unjust  Measure  continues  to  rob  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few."  The  work  is  replete  with  statistics 
carefully  revised. 


MAXIM  GORKY. 


"  '  Wait,'   said    Foma,   in   a  hoarse 

voice.    .  .  .    '  Wait   .    .    .    until    I  get 

rested.  .  .  .  You  haven't  gagged  my 

tongue.    .    .    .'   But    as   he    said    this 

Foma  understood  he  could  do  nothing,  say  nothing  more.     And  that 

not  because  they  had  bound  him,  but  something  had  burned  out  within 

him,  and  it  had  grown  dark  and  empty  in  his  soul." 

Foma  ends  as  a  half-witted  drunkard,  the  butt  of  loafers  in  the  street, 
who  jeer  at  him  : 

"  Come,  now,  say  a  few  words  to  us  about  doomsday,  won't  you  ? 
He-he-he  !    Pro-phet  ! '  " 

Delight  in  castigation,  both  of  others  and  of  oneself,  seems  to  be 
racial  with  the  Russian.  It  is  possibly  the  result  of  centuries  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  knout,  just  as  the  jeremiads  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
became  a  national  impulse  after  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  Our  lack  of 
sympathy  with  such  masterpieces  as  this  of  Gorky's  is  due  to  our  igno- 
rance of  the  lash.  The  former  fault  of  the  Russian,  as  Turgeneff  com- 
plained, was  his  indifference  to  it.  That  Gorky's  finely  pointed,  artistic- 
pen  has  penetrated  this  callousness,  is  proved  "by  his  great  and  instant 
popularity,  and  presages  a  national  moral  awakening. 


THE   WORLD-STRUGGLE    FOR   GOLD    AND 

SILVER. 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  from  the  Earliesi  Times  to 
the  PRKSENT.  By  Alexander  Del  Mar,  MB.  Second  edition  revised. 
488  pp.    Cambridge  Encyclopedia  Company. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  DEL  MAR  is  a  man  of  set  ideas  ;  he  is  also  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  political  economist  of  the  first  order,  a 
brilliant  numismatist,  and  a  faithful  student  of  history.  Knowing 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  prove  and  possessing  to  the  tips  of  his  lingers 
the  facts  connected  with  his  subject,  his  narrative  is  clear,  concise,  and 
to  the  point,  not  to  say  elegant  and  attractive.  The  title  of  his  work 
furnishes  also  a  palpable  proof  of  the  inborn  modesty  of  the  savant,  of 
the  "  6rudite."  This  "  History  of  Precious  Metals  "  was  begun  in  1858, 
published  in  London  in  1880,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  deserved  at- 
tention. This  second  edition  gives  to  the  public  an  up-to-date  history, 
full  of  documentary  evidence  of  indisputable  value  for  the  solution  of 
the  Money  yuestion,  which  "  will  have  to  be  debated  upon  much  higher 
grounds  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  advanced  in  the  conten- 
tion." "  That  is  to  say,  it  will  have  to  be  argued  not  by  appeals  to  ig- 
norance and  passion,  but  by  appeals  to  Religion  and  Patriotism,  to 
Fraternity  and  Equity." 

Mr.  Del  Mar  gives  successively  the  history  of  precious  metals  from 
the  remotest  times  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  history  is  one  of 
iod,  slavery,  and  plunder,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  amply  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  "  desire  for  the  precious  metals,  rather  than  geo- 
graphical researches  or  military  conquest,  is  the  principal  motive  which 
has  I  '1  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth  by  civilized  races."  1  facts  are 
substantial^  related  in  the  chapters  on  "  Plunder  of  Europe  by  the  Ro- 
man inder  of  Africa,"  "Plunder  of  Asia,"  "Plunder  of  India," 
and  "  Plunder  in  China,"  ending  with  the  looting  by  the  allied  armies 
commanded  by  Count  von  Waldersee.  The  revelations  on  the  Trans- 
vaal are  particularly  interesting.  From  a  carefullv  guarded  report  of 
the  Chamber  of  Mines  (a  British  organization)  for  1896,  is  gathered 
evidence  to  show  that  "  the  Transvaal  mines  (mostly  owned  by  British 
capitalists)  have  been  worked  from  first  to  last  by  natives  who  were 
entrapped  and  forced  into  them  against  their  will  ;  that  they  were 
bought  from  contractors  at  so  much  per  man,  bound,  strapped,  made 
drunk  with  rotten  liquor,  and  thrust  naked  into  pits  which  avarice  has 
duy  and  hypocrisy  has  covered  over." 

Throughout  his  book  Mr.  Del  Mar  contends  that  the  precious  metals 
cost  m  .re  to  produce  than  they  are  worth.  He  shows  in  support  of  his 
c  mtention  that  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  for  instance,  the  salary  of  the 
frejmir.  only  $r-5o  per  diem,  concluding  that  "it  is  quite 

evident  that  without  f  .reed  labor,  without  slavery,  and  without  work- 
ing the  mills  on  the  Sabbath,  the  industry  could  not  have  been  made  to 
pay." 


A    NEW   CANADIAN    ROMANCE. 

Tin-:  Right  of  Way.     By  Gilbert  Parker.     121110,  419  pages,  $1.50.     Harper 
&  Brothers. 

I^HE  setting  of  this  story  is  that  French  Canada  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  so  successfully  cultivated.     It  is  primarily  a  study  in  charac- 
ter, but  while  the  author  with  elaborate  cleverness  conceives  and 
evolves  the  inner  self  of  the  young  Canadian  lawyer,  Charley  Stone,  he 
weaves  a  quantity  of  dramatic  happenings  into  the  plot  of  the  story, 
which  make  it  a  substantial,  brisk,  and  notable  narrative. 

Charley  Stone  at  first  is  a  flaneur,  a  poseur  :  "no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  show  feeling.''  "  Not  enamoured  of  the  sordid  things  of  the  world, 
he  thought  vice  was  ugly,  but  he  had  imagination  and  a  sense  of  form." 
"  He  had  been  born  uoii-i)iliiue.y>  He  had  never  regarded  "Kathleen 
Wantage,  the  girl  he  marries,  save  as  a  creation  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
eye  ;  he  thought  her  the  concrete  glory  of  sensuous  purity,  no  more 
capable  of  sentiment  than  himself."  When  he  woos  this  calm,  beauti- 
ful creature,  he  tells  her  :  "  We  shall  be  two  perfect  panel's  in  one  pic- 
ture of  life." 

In  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  a  masterly  one,  Stone  is  conducting 
the  case  of  an  unknown  lumberman  accused  of  murder,  and  secures  his 
acquittal  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  conviction.  Dawdling,  disdain- 
ful, indifferent  hitherto,  in  his  speech  for  his  client  Stone  was  "  human, 
intimate  and  eager,  yet  concentrated  and  impelling  :  he  was  quietly, 
unnoticeably  drunk." 

The  young  man  is  not  only  in  thrall  to  drink  but  he  is  constantly 
jarred  in  his  soul  by  the  discordant  twangs  of  unbelief.  A  poseur  with- 
out feeling,  yet  with  an  irresistible  craving  for  liquor  ;  void  of  belief, 
yet  of  acute  and  active  intellectuality, — "Beauty"  Stone  seems  a  bit 
of  showy  human  furniture  with  distressing  possibilities. 

He  marries  Kathleen.  At  the  end  of  five  years  she  says  to  him  :  "Oh, 
you  fop,  you  fool!  You  have  ruined  my  brother,  you  liave  ruined  my 
life,  and  I  hate  and  despise  you  for  a  cold-blooded,  selfish  coward!  " 

When  she  leaves  him,  he  drinks  in  succession  three  glasses  of  whis- 
ky ;  falls  a-brooding  on  what  is  peace  and  who  possesses  it  ;  composes 
nine  Swinburnian  stanzas  of  good  poetry,  hectic  cynicism,  and  rebel- 
lious doubt  ;  and  then,  "  determined  to  live  his  own  life  the  rest  of  the 
feverish  day,"  drives  five  miles  to  "  The  Cote  Dorion,"  a  rough  inn  up 
the  river. 

The  river-drivers  have  threatened  him  because  of  his  attentions  to 
Suzon,  the  inn-keeper's  daughter.  There  is  a  stunning  picture  of  his 
drunken  badinage  with  them,  singing  them  a  hymn  and  then  preaching 
them  a  sermon.  They  finally  rush  on 
him,  club  him,  and  throw  his  body 
into  the  river.  He  is  picked  up  by  a 
river-man,  Jo  Portugais,  the  mur- 
derer whom  Stone  had  plucked  from 
the  gallows  ;  is  taken,  senseless,  to 
Vandrome  mountain,  and  nursed 
back  to  life,  but  a  life  with  memory 
gone.  After  seven  months  a  Paris 
surgeon  drifts  that  way,  operates  on 
Stone,  and  restores  him  to  his  iden- 
tity. Then  he  reads  by  chance  in  an 
old  paper  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned,  that  his  memory  lives 
only  as  that  of  a  thief,  and  that  his 
wife  has  married  again  ! 

He  decides  not  to  mar  her  content, 
and,  "flushed  of  the  silt  of  dissipa- 
tion," turns  to  the  little  village  of 
Chunmiere,  as  an  aspirant  to  sanctity 
betook  himself  of  old  to  the  Thebaid. 
From  now  to  the  end.  "Beauty" 
Stone  is  a  blend  of  Jean  Valjean  and 
of  the  Gadfly.     If  there  is  at  times  a  GILBERT  pakkek. 

vacillating  touch  in  the  author's  hand- 
ling of  this  phase,  the  new  being,  a  habitant  infidel  assistant  to  a  cranky, 
bigoted  tailor,  is  most  pathetic  and  moving. 

Then  enters  Rosalie  Evanturel,  and  his  strong  nature  with  its  cleansed 
fibres  knows  what  it  is  to  passionately  love  a  beautiful  girl.  But  as  Stone 
tells  himself  :  "  Kathleen  has  the  right  of  way  :  not  Rosalie."  Death  is 
the  only  solution,  and  it  comes  to  him  with  a  martyr's  crown.  Dying, 
he  sees  a  vision  and  the  cure  tells  him  it  is  Death.  The  sinking  suf- 
ferer (he  has  been  burned)  fumbles  for  his  monocle,  screws  it  in  his 
eye,  and  haltingly  whispers  :  "  I— beg — your — pardon!  Have — I — ever 
— been — introduced — to  you  ?"  and  passes  away. 

With  whatever  inaccuracy  there  may  be  at  times  in  character  por- 
trayal, and  with  here  and  there  an  inexcusable  tho  unimportant  slip 
in  verbal  usage,  "  The  Right  of  Way  "  is  a  brilliant  and  gratifying  book, 
not  only  worthy  of  its  author,  but  destined  to  enhance  his  reputation. 
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There  is  a  distinction  about 

WEDDING  GIFTS 


OF 


GORHAM   SILVER 

that  makes  them  especially  valued.  They  are 
recognized  by  everyone  as  the  most  representa- 
tive and  artistic  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
modern  silvei'smith,  and  their  intrinsic  value 
is  beyond  question. 

The  demand  for  both  large  and  small  indi- 
vidual pieces,  as  well  as  for  particular  selec- 
tions for  the  Family  Service,  has  been  fully 
anticipated. 

GORHAM   COMPANY, 

Silversmiths 

Bro©Ldwsvy  a^nd   19th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THE  Litickaky  DIGEST  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 


"Who's   Who  in   America. 
Co.,  $2.75.) 


[A.   N.   Marquis  & 


"The    Pirate    Prog   and     Other   Tales "— W.    A. 
Frisbie.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

"The   Benefactress."— By  Author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden."     (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"Last     Words."— Frederic      Rowland      Marvin. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Caps     and     Capers."  —  Gabiielle     E.    Jackson. 
(Henry  AltemusCo.,  $1.00.) 

"The    Wage    of     Character."  —  Julien    Gordon. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 


"The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters." — George 
Douglas.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  F.thnic  Trinities."  — Levi  Leonard  Paine, 
D.D.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.75.) 

"The  Devastators  "—Ada  Cambridge.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  $0  50.) 

"My  Host,  The  Enemy."  Franklin  W.  Calkins. 
(Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Inglenook  Tales." — (Eaton  &  Mains,  $3.00.) 

"Civics  for  New  York  State."— Charles  De  F. 
Hoxie.     (American  Book  Co.) 

"The  Van  Dwellers."- Albeit  Bigelow  Paine. 
(J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $0.75.) 

"The  Passing  of  Mother's  Portrait."— Roxwell 
Field.     1  William  S.  Lord.) 

"Life  on  the  Stage."— Clara  Morris.  (McClure, 
Phillips  ct  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"A  Modern  Apollos."- Robert  Mclntyre.  (Jen- 
nings &  Pye,  $1.50.) 

"Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  Securities." 
(John  Moody  &  Co.) 


"Some    Women    I    Have     Known."  —  Maartens 
Maartens.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Shakespeare,    the     Man."       Walter     Bagehot. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
Perfection. 

By  Edwin   L.  S  vbin. 

This  is  the  perfect  day-  nor  sun.  nor  blue, 

Nor  breeze,  nor  green  has  aught  therewith  to  do; 

A  glance,  a  smile,  a  word  and  all  is  right ; 

For  oh,  my  love,  my  day  is  only  You. 

—In  The  Smart  Set. 


Matin  Song. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

Arise  !     Arise  ! 
Dawns  not  the  day  within  thy  waking  eyes  : 

The  mist  that  on  them  lies 
Delays  the  blossom  of  the  eastern  skies. 
'Tis  at  their  light  alone  the  darkness  flies, 

And  Night,  despairing,  dies  : 
Behold  thine  altar  free  for  sacrifice  ! 
Ari^e!     Arise! 

—In  October  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Selections  from  M.  I.* 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me  now,  with  a  fence- 
post  under  my  arm, 
And  a  knife  and  a  spoon  in  my  putties  that  I 
found  on  a  Boer  farm  ; 
Atop  of  a   sore-backed   Argentine   with  a   thirst 
that  you  couldn't  buy 
I  used  to  be  in  the  Hampshires  once, 
(Glosters,  Lincolns,  and  Rifles  once), 
Sussex,  Scottish,  and  Yorkshires  once  ! 
{ad  lib.) 
But  now  I  am  M.  L! 
That  is  what  we  are  known  as— that  is  the  name 

you  must  call 
If  you  want  officers'  servants,  pickets  an'  'orse- 

guards  an'  all  — 
Details     for     buryin'-parties.    company-cooks   or 
supply — 

Turn   out  the  chronic  Ikonas !     Roll  up  the  1 

M.  I. 

We're  trekkin'  our  twenty  mile  a  day,  an'  bein' 

loved  by  the  Dutch, 
But  we  don't  hold  on   by  the  mane  no  more,  nor 

lose  our  stirrups— much. 
Air  we  scout  with  a  senior  man   in  charge,  where 
the  'oly  white  flags  fly— 
We  used  to  think  they  were  friendly  once, 
Didn't  take  any  precautions  once 
(Once,  my  ducky,  an'  only  once  !), 
But  now  we  are  M.  I.! 
That  is  what  we  are  known   as — we  are  the  beg- 
gars that  got 
Three  days  "to  learn  equitation,"  an'  six   months 

o'  bloomin'  well  trot ! 
Cow-guns,   an' cattle,  an'  convoys-an'  Mister  de 

Wet  on  the  fly 

We  are  the  roll  in'  Ikonas,  we  are  the  M.  I.! 

The  new  fat  regiments   come  from   'nine — imagi- 

nin'  vain  V.  C.'s 
(The  same  as  our  talky-fighty  men  which   are  al- 
ways X umber  Threes  Jr. 
But    our   words  o'   command    are   "Scatter"  an' 
"Close  "an'  "Let  your  wounded  lie." 
We  used  to  rescue  'em  noble  once— 
Givin'  the  range  as  we  raised  'em  once, 
Gettin'  'em  killed  as  we  saved  'em  once, 
But  now  we  are  M.  L! 
That  is  what  we  are  known  as — we  are  the  lan- 
terns you  view 
After  a  fight  around  the  kopjes,  looking   for  men 

that  we  knew, 
Whtstlin'  and  callin'  together — 'altin'  to  catch  the 
reply— 

"Elprae!    O 'elp  me  !    Ikonas!    This  way  the 

M.  I.!" 

I  wish  myself  could  talk  to  myself  as  I  left  'im  a 

year  ago. 
I  could  tell  Mm  a  lot  that  would   save  'im  a  lot   on 

the  things  that  'e  ought  to  know  ! 
When    I   think   o'    that   ignorant  barrack-bird,  it 
almost  makes  me  cry. 
I  used  to  belong  to  an  Army  once 
((iawd  !  what  a  rum  little  Army  once). 
Red  little,  dead  little  Army  once  ! 
But  now  I  am  M.  L! 


*  Mounted  Infantrv. 

t  Number  from  First  to  Sixth,  according  to  taste 
and  service  of  audience. 

t  Horse-holders  when  in  action,  and  therefore 
generally  out  of  range  or  under  cover. 

—In  October  AfcClure's  Magazine. 

If  Your  Brain  is  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Add  Phosphate. 

I)r  T.  D.  Crothbrs,  Supt.  Walnul  Lodge  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says  :  "  It  is  a  rem  at  value  in 

building  up  functional  energy  and  brain  force  '      Invigo- 
rates the  entire  system. 

MOST  WONDrpFUL VALUES 

[IN  IIH.IM  ILaSSSKmira  B»CP  I  N  t  s.  OB 
I  0A88  4MFIAI06,  which 
we    guarantee   foi-   !i  0  I 
years,  and  ship  on  30  days  ] 
Free  Trial  at  wholenalepri  <•«•*>  j 
You  ran  save  m on p  j  hy 
ing  f  or  our  mam  moth  Free 
kCatalocne.  Sewing  Hachlnen 
from  $  1.50  op.  O  nns  from  | 
SS.OSup.     Pianos  from  $11  H  up.    A  (hires -In  full. 

TIIK  QtJKEN  CABINET  CO., 

Ifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Til. 


^JWtM.u^^J.WB^^*^"^^^^ 


In  These  Cigars 

every  particle  of  the  tobacco  used  is  clear,  clean,  selected  Havana. 
They  are  Perfecto  size  and  fully  equal  to  any  20c.  imported  cigar. 

We  purpose  establishing  our  own  trade  for  our  own  cigars, 
and  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  the  saving  in  importer's, 
wholesaler's,  manufacturer's,  jobber's  and  retailer's  profits.  To 
do  this  we  must  sell  a  better  cigar  than  can  be  bought  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  for  the  same  money. 

How  we  do  it: — We  own  our  plantations  in  Cuba,  grow  our 
own  tobacco,  bring  it  direct  from  our  plantations  in  Cuba  to  our 
own  factor}-  in  New  York,  where  it  is  made  into  these  cigars  by 
Cuban  workmen,  the  most  skilled  cigar  makers  in  the  world. 


Our  Plan:  V1T 


receipt  of  $io  we  will 
send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  all  express  charges  prepaid  by  us, 
one  hundred  "Flor  de  los  Manantiales'  cigars, 
Perfecto    size. 

Smoke  ten  of  them,  and  if  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  cigars,  you  may  return  the 
other  ninety  and  we  will  without  question 
send  back  the  ten  dollars.  The  only  risk  you 
run  is  an  opportunity  to  smoke  ten  good 
cigars  at  our  expense. 

You  cannot  buy  these  from  dealers,  but  you  can  get  them  at 
your  club  at  a  small  advance  over  the  box  price.  Let  us  send 
you  our  illustrated  book,  "  From  Planter  to  Smoker;  the  Story 
of  a  Havana  Cigar." 

OUR   REFERENCES: 

Dun's,  Iiradstreet's,  Corn  Exchange  Hank,  New  York. 

Lopez,  Gran    Co.,  225    Pearl    Street,  New  York. 


NOME  3-  -in 
SKIB0  2  3-4IN 
CELTIC  2  1-*  in 
TELKA  2  l -4  in 


A  NEW  FALL  STYLE 

The  w  Ing  collar  ahou  d  In 
this  cut  la  one  <>f  our  new 
creations,  designed  t<>  meet 
the  requirements  <>i  discrim- 
inating fashion  and  last**,  it 
h  pre-eminent!}  ;i  collar  for 
the  well-dressed  man  and  is 
sold  at  a  price  that  commends 
I  to  all.  Twenty-flve  cents 
••ill  Uuy  two  "i  Che  most 
satisfactory  collars  made  11 
you  Insist  on  having  Corliss, 

I  'oon  goods.  It's  really  worth 

while.  If  your  dealer  won't 
supply  you  send  tous,  stating 
style  and  size. 

Booklet oi  Kail  Styles  SKNT 
FREE. 

Dent  J,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


coRLiss.cooNfico. 


one  •«> 

ECE         I 


rilCUD    D/ITEC    California.  Oregon,  Washington  ('<>i- 

VlilCttr    fi A  1  1. J   orodo.     We   «■''■■     reduced    ratee    on 

household  goods  of  Intending  settlers 

to  the  above  States.    Write  for  rates.   Map  of  Calif ornia^  free. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO. 
H  larkei  Street,  Chicago,  and  10  West  28tn  strict.  \rw  lurk 


Button  %a*T£ 

You  get  a  new  one  without  cost 
incase  of  damage  from  any  cause 

"    '      POSTAL  CARD  US  FOR  BOOKLET. 

f\REMENTZ&C-  n 


\\f  A  MTTPn Active,  educated  men  to  represent 

VV/A1^I  I  L.L/  usjn  Eastern,  Middle  and  South- 
ern States.  Weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid,  (rive  age, ex- 
perience and  references.    Iloild.  Bead  ft  Company,  \>  >i  Urk  lit). 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  puoncauon  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Temporary  Indifference.  "You  know,  if 
vou're  cross,  people  won't  like  you."  "Well,  I 
dou"t  care  -when  I'm  cross  !  "     Puck. 


Grandpa')*  Birthday. — "Many  happy  ret  urns  of 
the  day,  grandpa,  and  mama  says  if   you  gv 
each    fifty   cents,    we  mustn't   lose    it !  * — Harlem 
Life. 

The    Usual     Thing.— SELDUM    PEDD :      "Well, 

pard,  w'at  you  been  doin'  since  I  seen  you  last  ? " 

SOILED  SpOONER  :  "Givin'  imitations  of  a  man 
lookin'  for  work."—  Puck. 


A  Soft  Answer.— SHE  :  "Well,  dear,  after  that 
you  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  a  fool  !  " 

Hk  :  "I  always  knew  it  darling;  but— until  I 
married  you— I  managed  to  keep  it  a  secret." — 
Life. 

An  Impossibility.— BEGGAR  :  "Could  yer  spare 
me  de  price  uv  a  dinner,  sir  r" 

CHOLLY  :  "I'm  afraid  you  aw  an  impostaw.  You 
surely  can  not  be  intending  to  dine  in  such  a  cus- 
tume  as  that  !  "-  Puck. 


Hunting.— H  UNTS  M  A  N  : 
What    are   you    galloping 


Humors      of     Cub 

"Here!      Hold   hard! 
after  that  hound  for?" 

PARMER:  "I  bain't  arter  your  dog.  I  be  arter 
havin'  that  ole  rabbit  when  'e  ketches  'im!"  — 
London  Punch. 


An  Alarming  Threat.  — Miss  Dora  (debating 
her  stroke  in  a  game  of  croquet >:  "I  have  a  grea* 
mind  to  knock  you  into  the  bushes,  Mr.  1'ipps  !" 

(Mr.  Pipps  (who  is  a  complete  novice  at  the 
game)  contemplates  instant  flight.  He  was  just 
on  the  point  of  proposing,  too.]     London  Punch. 


isring  It  Along  Visitor  :  "No,  I  won't  come 
in      If  I  could  see  Mr.  Jones  for  two  minutes?" 

Servant  :  "What  name  shall  oi  say,  Sorr?" 

VISITOR:  "Professor  Vandersplinkentootle- 
heimer." 

SERVANT:  "Och,  sure,  ye'd  better  step  in  and 
bring  it  wid  ye,  Sorr  !  " — London  Punch. 


Forethought.— She  :  "Yes.  and  then  we  expect 
to  spend  the  fall  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Robertson,  what  would  be  a  good 
pattern  to  wear— a  Rob  Roy,  a  Mac— Mac " 

HE:  "Oh,  a  Mackintosh  by  all  means!" — Har- 
per's Weekly. 


Her  Gentle  Hint. — "Yes  ;  I  proposed  to  her  by 
letter." 

"And  what  was  her  reply  ?" 

"She  simply  referred  me  to  a  certain  chapter 
and  page  in  the  '  Life  of  Paul  Jones.' " 

"And  what  did  you  find  ?" 

"It  says,  'After  fruitlessly  applying  for  com- 
mand of  the  ship  by  letter,  he  went  in  person  to 
Bee  about  it ;  and  chen  he  secured  it.'  "  -  Life. 


Costly  Advice— When  in  a  certain  country 
district  a  month  or  two  ago,  says  a  business  man, 
having  an  idle  hour,  I  strolled  into  t lie  country 
court-room,  where  I  witnessed  an  amusing  scene 


Do   you    want    Capital? 

If  you  are  under  thirty,  in  good  health, write 
us  for  special  proposition,  showing  how  to 
secure  an  endowment  of  $10,000  for  yourself  if. 
you  live,  or  for  your  family  if  you  die. 

(Tliis  is  a  favorite  plan  with  businessmen  toaccumu- 
laie  capital  while  tbey  are  gaining  t lie  skill,  experi- 
ence and  judgment  to  use  i<  successfullj  In  business, 

and  also  to  protect  their  families  if  tin  y  die  I 


Write  tthdoyfor  /imposition  to  the 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

919  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia 


jiqaitotts 


GUY  CARLETON  LEE,  Ph.D.,  Editor-in-Chief 


Ji 


To  Vi\dersta.nd  ^3 


history,  a  knowledge  of  oratory  is  abso= 
lutely  necessary.  Host  of  the  great,  popular  upheavals  have 
been  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  oratory.  For  instance, 
the  turbulent  Reformation  years  are  inexplicable  to  the  student 
who  has  not  FELT  the  burning,  compelling  words  of  Savonarola, 
of  Luther,  of  Knox. 

But  orations,  to  be  a  light  on  history,  must  be  grouped 
as  in  no  previous  collection. 

The  only  proper  grouping  is  by  epochs — with  Demosthenes  by  .-Kschines, 
and  Webster  by  Hayne, — not,  as  in  former  sets,  to  follow  the  alphabetical 
order. 

This  improved  arrangement,  supplemented  by  copious  biographical  and 
descriptive  sketches,  forms  an  unmatched  guide  to  history. 

';Thk  World's  Orators"  was  designed  to  be  the  perfect  collection. 
First,  the  most  eminent  editors  were  selected.  Their  work  was  on  the 
following  lines : 

Every  truly  great  oration  or  speech  on  record  is  given,  with  a  life  of 
the  speaker,  and  full  notes  on  the  occasion  of  the  speech  and  the  audi- 
ence. Thus  the  reader,  with  the  complete  scene  before  him,  partakes  of 
many  of  the  most  stirring  hours  in  all  time,  almost  hearing  the  words  which 
charm,  and  thrill,  and  uplift.  The  result  is  a  collection  which  cannot 
be  improved  upon  :  An  epitome  of  civilization  of  immense  value  :  a  set 
that  is  a  necessity  in  every  library. 

Only  the  barest  outline  of  this  great  work  can  be  given  here.  Send  for 
full  prospectus. 


Description 

Ten  large  octavo  volumes.  Fine 
paper,  specially  made  for  this  edi- 
tion. L*rge  (pical  type.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photograv- 
ure plates.  Very  handsomely 
bound  in  buckram,  gilt  tops.  The 
best  and  most  thoroughgoing  of 
book-making.  Price,  S25.00. 
Sold  on  very  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  special  offers. 


Subject- Matter      New   Translations 


Each  volume  contains  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  oratory  of 
the  period  ;  these,  with  notes  and 
comments,  form  a  history  of  ora- 
tory absolutely  without  peer. 

The  biographical  notes,  which 
are  scrupulously  correct,  afford 
an  amazing  amount  of  interesting 
information  in  compact  form. 


Hitherto  many  important  ora- 
tions of  certain  ages  and  nations 
have  been  either  untranslated  into 
English,  or  very  imperfectly  done. 

•'  The  World's  Orators "  pre- 
sents for  the  first  time  adequate 
and  scholarly  translations  of  these 
works.  This  single  feature 
renders  this  collection  the 
most  valuable  of  all. 


Opinions  of  Authorities 

Mail  and  Express  :  "  The  first  and  only  work  of  its  kind  that  fulfills  ail  the  de- 
mands that  can  reasonably  be  made  upon  it.  Practically  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
deserving  the  student's  serious  consideration." 

The  Independent :  "A    work  in   every    particular  valuable, — should  be  in  every 

library,  public  or  private  " 
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ustice,  a  big,  pompous  official,  with  a  voice 
like  a  trombone,  took  it  upon  himself  to  examine 
a  witness,  a  little,  withered  old  man,  whose  face 
was  as  red  and  wrinkled  as  a  herring- 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  justice. 

"Why,  squire,"  said  the  astonished  witness, 
"you  know  my  name  as  well  as  I  know  yourn." 

"Never  you  mind  what  I  know  or  what  I  don't 
know,"  was  the  caution  given,  with  magisterial 
severity.  "I  ask  the  question  in  my  official  capac- 
ity, and  you're  bound  to  answer  it." 

With  a  contemptuous  snort  the  witness  gave  his 
name,  and  the  questioning  proceeded  : 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Wal.  what  next?"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 
"Why."  he  continued,  appealing  to  the  laughing 
listeners,  "I've  lived  in  this  town  all  my  life,  and 
so's  he,"  pointing  to  the  justice,  "an'  to  hear  him 
go  on  you'd  think " 

"Silence!"  thundered  the  irate  magistrate. 
"Answer  my  question,  or  I'll  fine  you  for  con- 
tempt of  cou: 

Alarmed  by  the  threat  the  witness  named  his 
place  of  residence,  and  the  examination  went  on. 

"What  is  your  occupation  ?" 

"Eh?" 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  living?" 

"Oh,  git  out,  squire  !  Just  as  if  you  don't  know 
that  I  tend  gardens  in  the  summer  season  and 
saw  wood  in  the  winter  ?  " 

"As  a  private  citizen  I  know  it,  but  as  the  court 
I  am  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  you," 
explained  the  perspiring  justice. 

"Wal.  squire,"  remarked  the  puzzled  witness, 
"if  you  know  somethin'  outside  the  court-room 
and  don't  know  nothin'  in  it.  you'd  better  get  out 
an'  let  somebody  try  this  case  that's  got  some 
sense." 

The  advice  may  have  been  good,  but  it  cost  the 
witness  forty  shillings.—  Tit-Bi, 

A  Simpleton's  Remedy. — Old  Lady  Finance 
was  breathing  hard. 

Dr.  Fop  said  she  must  go  to  the  Government 
Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Hanks  said  that  she  was  poisoned  by  brya- 
nide  of  silver. 

Dr.  Frohib  said  that  the  drain  through  the  sa- 
loon had  depleted  her  system. 

Dr.  Over-Froduction  said  that  the  trouble  was 
that  she  was  too  well. 

Dr.  Bags  said  that  Honesty,  Industry,  and  Per- 
severance would  make  her  all  right. 

They  got  a  trained  nurse  with  a  college  diploma. 
The  nurse  offered  her  bounties  and  subsidies  to 
rouse  her  to  activity.  Still  she  was  clearly  in  a 
precarious  state. 

Said  Merchant,  her  youngest  son  :  "You've 
taxed  her  resources  in  trying  to  reduce  over-cir- 
culation." 

Said  Farmer,  her  eldest  son:  "You've  checked 
her  circulation." 

Said  Wage,  her  second  son  :  "Your  gold  cure 
has  created  an  unnatural  craving  for  stimulants." 

Said   Dr.   Liberty  :   "Remove  those   restrit 
that   are  choking  her  and   let   Nature  make  her 
well."     But  no  one  was  so  ignorant  as  to  permit 
such  a  thing  as  that. 

— Boi.to.v  Hall  in  Life. 
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Modern  Romance. — 

Information,   speculation,    fluctuation,    ruination. 

Dissipation,  degradation  ;  reformation  or  starva- 
tion. 

Application,  situation  ;  occupation,  restoration. 

Concentration,  enervation,  nerve  prostration.  A 
vacation. 

DesUnation,  country  station.  Nice  location,  reo- 
reation. 

Exploration,  observation  ;  fascination — a  flirta- 
tion. 

Trepidation,  hesitation,  conversation,  simulation; 

Invitation,  acclamation,  sequestration,  cold  liba- 
tion 

Stimulation,  animation  ;  inspiration,  new  pota- 
tion. 

Demonstration,  agitation,  circulation,  exclama- 
tion ! 

Declaration,  acceptation,  osculation,  sweet  sensa- 
tion. 

Exultation,  preparation,  combination,  new  rela- 
tion. 

-Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  in  Novem- 
ber Smart  Set. 


A  Complicated  Relationship. — A  lawyer  re- 
ceived a  new  client  the  other  day,  a  big  man 
named  Frazier,  who  wanted  to  sue  to  recover 
,£500  advanced  on  a  note  and  not  repaid. 

"Who  is  the  client?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Oh,  she's  a  relation  of  mine." 

"How  nearly  related?" 

"Very  nearly." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  persisted  the  lawyer,  "you 
must  be  more  explicit." 

"Well,  she  may  be  my  mother-in-law." 

"May  be?  Then  you  are  likely  to  marry  her 
daughter  ?" 

"I've  already  married  the  daughter." 

"Oh,  then,  of  course,  the  defendant  is  your 
mother-in-law  ? " 

"I  guess  you'd  better  hear  the  whole  story," 
said  the  man  named  Frazier. 

He  heaved  a  weary  sigh  and  then  went  on  : 
"You  see,  a  year  ago  we  lived  together,  my  son 
Bill  and  I.  Across  the  way  lived  the  widow  Fos- 
ter and  her  daughter  Mary.  Well,  sir,  I  married 
Mary  because  she  was  good-looking.  My  son  Bill 
married  the  widow  because  she  had  heaps  of 
money.  Now,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  whether 
the  old  lady  is  my  mother-in-law  or  my  daughter- 
in-law." 

But  the  lawyer  couldn't— at  least,  not  just  then. 
The  problem  had  struck  him  all  in  a  heap.  He 
looked  wild-eyed  and  his  brain  was  reeling. 

"Perhaps,  when  you've  settled  that  question 
you'll  undertake  my  suit,"  Frazier  added.  "The 
old  lady  borrowed  the  money  fair  and  square,  and 
she  can  pay  it  back  ;  but  she  won't,  so  I've  got  to 
sue." 

"I — 1  don't  think  I'll  take  your  case,"  faltered 
the  lawyer.  "The  case— er—er  presents  too  many 
complications." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Frazier,  disappointedly,  as 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  prepared  to  go,  "since  the 
double  wedding  a  child-  has  been  born  to  each 
couple.  Can  you  tell  me  what  relation  the  two 
children  are  to  each  other  ?" 

But  the  lawyer  couldn't.—  Tit- Bits. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign. 
South  Africa. 

October  14.— Five  hundred  Boers  reach  the  sea 
at  Saldanha  Bay,  not  far  from  Cape  Town  ; 
in  a  brisk  fight  near  Piquetberg  five  of  the 
British  are  killed. 

October  20. — Acting- President  Schalk-Berger 
reports  to  Kruger  at  Brussels  that  the 
greater  part  of  Cape  Colony  is. in  open  revolt 
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limited variety  of  the  sweetest  music  from  this  wonderful   Music   Box  and 
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In  order  to  place  this  superb  instrument  within  easy  reach  of  LITERARY  DIGEST 
readers,  we  make  the  remarkable  offer  of  this  $198  Music  Box  for  only  $100, 
payable  $2  with  coupon  below,  and  the  balance  in  instalments  of  $8  per  month. 
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IdeaJ  Sublime  Harmonie 

We  offer  to  Literary  Digest  readers  for  the  next  few  weeks 
a  limited  number  of  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  Interchangeable  cylinder 
music  boxes,  playing  24  tunes,  with  four  cylinders  with  six  tunes  each 
in  a  handsomely  finished  Oak  or  Mahogany  cabinet  30  inches  long  by 
1 5  wide  and  1 1  high,  with  drawer  to  hold  three  cylinders.  This  instru- 
ment is  self-acting,  being  operated  by  means  of  two  powerful  springs, 
giving  a  range  of  twenty  minutes  with  one  winding.  Each  cylinder 
plays  six  tunes  in  rotation,  and  each  tune  can  be  made  to  repeat  at  will  ; 
the  tempo  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  lever.  Additional  cylinders 
of  six  tunes  each  can  be  had  at  any  time  from  our  regular  stock  lists, 
or  made  to  order  with  any  tunes  desired. 

The  Ideal  Music  Boxes  are  remarkably  fine,  being  the  best  and 
most  durable  made. 

The  tone  of  the  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  is  of  great  depth  and 
volume,  as  this  instrument  has  two  combs  or  keyboards,  while  the 
execution  of  the  music  is  remarkably  brilliant,  owing  to  the  large 
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get  out  of  order,  and  we  guarantee  them  for  one  year,  but  with  ordinary 
care  they  will  last  a  lifetime 
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The  Friede  Aerial  Globe 

will  be  the  feature  of  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  in  19(13.  750  feet  high,  made  entirely  of 
steel;  cost,  $2,000,000.  In  it  will  be  coliseum, 
theatre,  music  hall,  a  movable  cafe,  palm 
gardens,  illustrated  dome.  Capacity,  26,000 
people. 

In  all  this  Colossal  Structure 

Faust  Blend  Coffee 

will   be   served  exclusively. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Blanke,  the  President  of  the 
Friede- Blanke  Aerial  Globe  Co..  the  pro- 
moters, is  also  President  of  the  C.  F.  Blanke 
Tea  and  Coffee  Co.,  who  make  the  world- 
famous  Faust   Blend  Coffee. 

If  your  jrrocer  docs  not  keep  Famt  B'rnd  In 
stock,  send  us  6o<\  in  stamps  for  a  sample 
fiO-cent  can j  and  we  will  enclose  phot  >gnph 
and  interesting  descriptive  matter  of  the  won- 
derful Friede  Aerial  Clobe. 

Wehave3,000newpacksof  "Fi>/«r"  playing 
cards  of  a  quality  which  usually  retail  el 
7'ic.  Bend 80c  in  stamps  tor  a  park  by  mail, 
prepaid,  or  $3.00  for  one  dozen  packs. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis 


Hemorrhoids      and 
Constipation     Cured 

by  increasing  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  through 
absorption  with  the  physiological  local  remedy 

ENTONA 

THE  ORIGINAL 

WHITE   WHEAT    GLUTEN 

SUPPOSITORIES 


FREE  SAMPLES 

of    "Entona"    and    full     directions     will    be 
sent     on     postal     request.        Write    to-day. 


Fifty  cents   a   box     at    all    druggists, 
or     sent    prepaid     on     receipt     oi      price. 

THE      ENTONA      COMPANY 
Dept.   Vv*       6 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


and  that  the   Boers  have  armed   15,000  Afri- 
kanders within  the  past  three  months. 

Othi'.k  Foreign  News. 

October  14.— President  Castro  makes  a  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  Venezuela  toward 
Colombia,  declaring'  that,  in  common  with 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua,  Venezuela  desires 
the  downfall  of  the  present  conservative 
government  at  Bogota. 

October  15. — The  French  Budget  shows  a  deficit 
of  50,000.000  francs,  largely  due,  it  is  said,  to 
sugar  bounties. 

October  16. — Colombian  Government  forces  re- 
pulse the  insurgents  and  capture  Panoneme 

One  thousand  students  attack  police  head- 
quarters in  Kitcheneff,  Bessarabia,  and 
eleven  persons  are  killed  in  a  riot. 

Prof.  Otto  Nordenskjold's  south  polar  expedi- 
tion sails  for  Sweden. 

October  17. — A  German  Anarchist  editor  is  sen- 
tenced to  four  months'  imprisonment  for 
printing  an  article  approving  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  McKinley. 
Martial  law  is  declared  in  Seville,  owing  to 
strikes. 

October  19. — M.  Santos  Dumont,  the  Brazilian 
aeronant,  makes  a  trip  in  his  airship  from 
St.  Cloud,  Paris,  around  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  return  in  thirty  minutes. 
Hall  Caine  consents  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Manx  Parliament  on  a  Socialistic  plat- 
form. 

October  20. — The  efforts  of  missionary  agents  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  outlaws  who  abducted 
Miss  Stone  are  still  unsuccessful  ;  all  efforts 
at  rescue  are  concentrated  on  the  Bulgarian 
side. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  spend 
their  last  day  in  Canada,  and  leave  for  New- 
foundland. 

Domestic. 

Thf.  Schley  Court. 

October  14.— Captain  Francis  A.  Cook,  of  the 
Brooklyn,  Rives  evidence  in  favor  of  Admiral 
Schley ;  he  assumes  responsibilty  for  the 
famous  "loop." 

October  15.  — Captain  Cook  gives  further  testi- 
mony; the  witness  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Sears  is  also  heard. 

October  16. — Five  of  the  officers  of  the  Brooklyn 
give  testimony  in  defense  of  Admiral  Schley. 

October  17.  — Eight  more  officers  of  the  Brooklyn 
give  testimony  favorable  to  Admiral  Schley. 

October  18.  — More  testimony  in  defense  of  Ad- 
miral Schley  is  heard,  and  the  court  adjourns 
for  two  days. 

Othek  Domestic  News. 

October  14.— The  announcement  is  made  by  the 
Louisville  livening  Post  that  Henry  Watter- 
son,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
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to  Adopt  '-an  seotu >•  comph  ' 
outfit  npon  reqtussl      \',>i[ 
TliomHN     roin  run  nlon      Service 
Co.     B01  B«JC.  Lima.  Ohio. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary 


Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  100  years. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


ROBINSON   THERMAL 

BATH 
CABINET 


Special 
30  Day  Offer 

A'.r.m  wis  ted 

Salary  and  big 
commission.  The 
Shower  liath  can 
be  at  ached  to  any 
fa  cei  or  used  in* 
dependent. 


Turkish  Baths  and 

Shower  Baths 

at  Home 

Two  great 

inventing  for 

preserving 

heal  h  and 

curing  disease 

You  should  read 
our  books  giving 
many  illustrations 
and  instructions 
how  to  treat  differ- 
ent  ailments  at 
home. 


H 
Z 
01 

o 

CO 

o 

WRITE  TO-DAY   TO 

ROBINSON  THERMAL  BATH  CO. 
764  Jefferson  Street,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


CANTON 

Incandescent  Gasoline  Lamps 

give  most  light  for  least 
money.  They  vaporize  gaso- 
line and  burn  the  vapor  mixed 
with  air,  using  an  incandescent 
mantle,  and  produce  100  to 
600  candle  power  for  each 
burner.  The  light  is  steady 
and  strong,  and  perfectly  safe. 

Average  use  costs  3c.  per 
week..  Handsome  fixtures  from 
J3.50  upward. 

Everything  in  gasoline  lamps 
for  in-door  and  out-door  use. 
We  have  "One  match"  and 
also  alcohol  lighting  burners, in 
both  overhead  and  under  gen- 
erators.    Ask  for  cataloe"r  q 

The  Canton  Incandescent 

Light  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


INCAN  -1 
DrZSCCNlf 

CAS0LINC1 
-LAMPS* 

LIGHTCD 
WITH  ONE 

WATCH 


SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

"lost  S2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR., 

5  Furnace  St.,  Kochester,  I!  .7, 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.    Write 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


5  K!  I6-Size  Beauty  Oak  Heater 

Modern  and  high  grade,  and  has  every  applt- 
anceof  AFIRSTCLAS8  HEATER.  THIS  <KK  <;r> 
BEAUTY  IS  H  I.I.Y  CI  ARAM  KID.  POSITIVELY 
THE  HANDSOMEST,  BEST  BIRMMi  BUST 
HEATING,  MOST  DESIRABLE  AND  ECONO. 
(JIH'AL  HEATER  MADE.  It  is  handsomely 
finished,  Coney  nickeled  mountings  and 
ornamentations, footrails.nameplate.top 
ring  hinge  pins,knobs,bands,moun tings, 
lancy  nickel  plated  and  ornamented  top 
urn,  weightl75  pounds.  BURNS  ANYTHING! 
wood,  hardorsoftcoal.cokeorcobs.  IS 
4FT.  SIN.  HIGH,  2:tx23in.  on  bottom, 
heavy  castiron,  I6IN.  FIRE  POT,  Bin. 
pipe,  mounted  with  18-gauge  smooth 
i  steeldraw;  has  shakingand dumping 
.center  grate  forcoal, double  circular 
'  wood  grate,  constructed  so  that  theflra 
can  be  kept  under  complete  control; 
large  ash  pan,  large  feed  doors.  Ash 
pit  doors  swing  on  hinge,  check  drafts  on  collar  and 
feed  doors.  SEND  US  *1.00  as  evidence  of  good  faith 
and  we  willship  the  henterby  freight.  Ifupon  examina- 
tion you  are  satisfied  His  A  PHENOMINAL  IURGA1N,  pay 
the  agent  the  balance  ($7.65}  and  charges  and  It  is  yours. 
Wesuggestyou  send  remittaneein  full  with  order  as  by 
so  doing  you  save  the  expense  of  the  C  O.  D.  and  return 
rhareeson  monev  tons.  FREE  132  PACK  CATALOGUE  OH 
BTOYB8  FURNITURE  AID  HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES. 

THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO.  DEPT.  B11 

282  IO  236  FIFTH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"JS5.V2. }  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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The  "Little  Indian  "  has  on 
a  new  collar.    It  is  called  the 

"Tomnus" 

and  can  be  bought  of  all  good 
de.ilers  for  15c. — 2  for  25c. 
Present  this  advertisement 
to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
give  you,  mounted  on  hand- 
some gray  mat, 

Full-Length   Picture 

FREE  *S 

of  the  "Little  Indian,"  ready 
to  frame  and  without  adver- 
tising matter.  Size  ic  x 
13  inches. 

"Little  Indian"  ^ 

Collars  —  Cuffs  —  Shirts      &k 


are  the  h-st  made  at  any 
price.    We  challenge  a  test 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  "Little  Indian"  goods, 
write  us  and  we  will 
furnish  name  of  one 
who  does,  where  the 
picture  can  be  obtained 
without  trouble. 

Cata'ogue  of 
mailed  FREE 

H.G.  Curtis 

TROY,  N 


w)Mk 


Aluminum  Playing  Cards 

HANDSOME,   NOVEL,  DURABLE. 

Printed  in  four 
colors  ;  hand- 
somely designed 
backs.  Practical 
— light  and  can  be 
washed.  Suitable 
for  Christmas 
gifts  or  prizes. 
Each  pack  in  a 
fine  case.  Price, 
$1.00. 

ALuniNun  nFG.  co., 

TWO  RIVPRS.  -  -  WISCONSIN. 


is  an  aspirant  for  gubernatorial  and  Presi-  ' 
dential  nominations. 

Johann  Most,  the  New  York  anarchist  and  ed- 
itor of  Freilieit,  is  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  printing  an  article  advo- 
cating the  murder  of  rulers. 

October  15.— The  New  York  State  court  of  ap- 
peals grants  a  new  triai  to  Roland  B.  Sloli- 
neux,  on  the  ground  that  illegal  evidence 
was  admitted  in  his  last  trial. 

The  Episcopal  House  of  Deputiesat  San  Fran- 
cisco fails  to  concur  with  the  House  of 
Bishops  in  regard  to  the  new  marriage  and 
divorce  canon,  and  the  old  one  remains  in 
force. 

The  New  York  Bar  Association  declares  that 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  is  unfit  to  hold  judicial 
office. 

October  16.— The  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, in  session  at  Milwaukee,  is  addressed  by 
Secretary  Gage. 

October  18. — The  announcement  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  dined  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  arouses  spirited  discussion  in 
the  press,  and  is  severely  condemned  by 
several  Southern  papers. 

October  19. — The  Republicans  of  Ohio  formally 
open  their  state  campaign,  Senators  Foraker 
and  Hanna  and  Governor  Nash  making 
speeches  in  a  great  demonstration  in  Dela- 
ware ;  Senator  Hanna  denies  the  rumor  that 
he  intends  to  retire  from  politics. 


Yale  University  begins  the  celebration  of  its 
200th  anniversary  with  commemorative  ser- 
vices in  the  churches  of  New  Haven. 


American  Dependencies. 

October  iS. — Philippines :  Four  hundred  bolomen 
attack  forty-six  American  soldiers  of  Com- 
pany E,  Ninth  Infantry,  in  Samar,  killing 
ten,  wounding  six  others,  and  being  them- 
selves repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  one  hun- 
dred. 

October  20. — A  plot  to  slaughter  another  garri- 
son of  Ninth  Regiment  men  on  the  island  of 
Samar  is  discovered ;  reinforcements  are 
being  rushed  to  Samar,  and  an  active  cam- 
paign against  the  islanders  is  begun. 


The     combined     non- 
halation    and    orthochro-' 


matic 


qua 


liti 


les 


of 


Kodak 

Films 

make  them  in  every 
way  superior  to  glass 
plates  for  winter  land- 
scape  work. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Kodaks, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$5.00  to  $35.00. 

Catatogite  free  at  the 
dealers  or   by  mat.'. 


The  Food 
Value  of.. 


is  surprising  to  one  who  hasn't  studied  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  a  perfectly  balanced  g-ain  food— rnakei 

rruscle     for      the 


athlete — nourishes 
the   invalid;  t- 
bone  and  nerve  to 
children. 


There 


Wheatlet 


contains  all  the 
gluten  and  phos- 
phates of  wheat, 
discarding  the  irri- 
tating outer  coat 
which  is  woody  and 
indigestible.  Sold 
in  J  lb.  packages. 
If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  Wheatlet 
have  him  order 
some  for  you.  or 
send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— 
we  will  see  that 
but  one  Wlieatltt. 


you  are  supplied. 
Avoid  substitutes. 

THE    GENUINE    MADE    ONLY    BY 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,     Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Booklet  on  the  value  of  wheat  as  food  mailed 
free  on  request. 


Professional  People. 

Attorneys.  Physicians  and  Clergymen  are  re- 
lieved of  the  many  details  connected  with  their 
profession  and  business  by  using 

The  Locke  Adder. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  busy  business  man  -. 

The  Locke  Adder  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
handiest,  most  practical  and  durable  low  priced 
calculating  machine. 

No  business   or  professional  office  complete 
without  it.    Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides. 
Easily  learned— lasts    a  lifetime.    "  It's   more 
rapid  than  you  and  always  accurate." 
Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 

Ensures  accuracy  .releases  from  mental  strain. 
Adds  all  columns  simultaneously.  Capacity 
999,998,999.    An  unsolicited  letter  : 

"  When  one  cannot  afford  to  pay  several  hundred 
dollars  for  an  adding  machine,  the  Locke  Adder  is 
a  most  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  busy  accountant,  and  as 
this  useful  machine  can  be  had  for  only  $5.00  one 
should  be  in  every  business  office." 
Vcrv  respectfullv. 
JOELEE  JAMESOX,  State  Rev.  Agent,  Austin.  Tex. 

Price  $5.00  prepaid.    Descriptive  booklet  FREE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  CO..        8  Walnut  St.,  Kensett,  la. 


SI. 


I    Per  Section 

(W  about  Door:- 1  , 
ai.d  Li'war.i,  according  to  style  and  a 
finish,  buys  the 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE: 


i   l"  "I  li !  .  I  * 

NON-BINDINC  and 
SELF- DISAPPEAR  INC 

DOOPS      rvTFNTM  \ 

•On  Approi  al."  , 

jeot  lo  return    at  our  expense  if  I 
round  in  e\erv  »ay  the  n  -*t  i- 
and  the  handsomest  sectional  l-ook- 
ca.«r  c  A»k  for  tutu-  ( 

!.'!_- II,     \o.    PI. 

Thf  KRE[»  IICEYfO.  ltd.  Msier,; 

I  of  Hieh  Grade  Office  4  Llbrarv  I  i.  rami  KapltU.  M  I,  h.  ' 

Branches :  New  York.  SW-e»5  Kroadwa,  ;    Bnatna,  it  Fata 

Philadelphia.  V  V.  life  Bid*. 

Pau-Atneruan  ExpostUofl   Ex]  S                ft,  Manufacturers'  B!dp.  . 


:-  - 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  6oi. 

By  Dr.  F.  B.  Feast. 

From  The  Weekly  Times,  London. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


Light  your  store,  church,  home  and  streets  with  the 

Mm  &  Mm  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Gas  Lamp 

The  best  on  the  market ;  approved  by  Insurance 
Underwriters  ;  absolutely  safe  ;  cheaper  and  better 
than  electricity  or  ordinary  coal  gas.  No  dirt, 
smoke,  or  odor :  Portable.  Simple  ;  easily  taken 
care  of ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Every 
lamp  gviara.nteed.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  Territory 
protected.     Write  at  once.     Good  opportunity. 

ACORN  BRASS  COMPANY, 

18  Jefferson   St.,    Chicago* 


\VThite — Six  Pieces. 
b  7 ;     5R2;     4P1K1;     i  O   B  i  p  2  S  ;    4^3; 
r3bx;aps;3S5. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  602. 

First  Prize,  Wiener  Sc/ti xchzeitung  Problem- 
Tourney. 
Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


fafctoi)  Haltb  Sboes  H. 

are  stylish  they  fit — and  they  are  excellently  well  made,  with  an  idea,  on  special  lasts,  from 
the  best  attainable  material.  Do  all  shoes  look  alike  to  you  ?  There's  a  difference  in  style 
— more  difference  in  fit     most  of  all  in  the  way  they're  made. 

THE  "SHOE  WITH  AN  IDEA  "-SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
It  tells  you  of  twenty  styles,  eight  toe-shapes,  six  leathers — also  about  the  unique  construc- 
tion of  the  water-proof  sole  on  all  winter-weight  shoes  ;  also  about  our  anatomical  lasts. 
Our  shoes  need  no  "  breaking-in  " 

We  have  a  local  agent  in  almost  every  place,  who  carries  a  full  line.  Send  to  us  for  his 
name  if  you  do  not  know  it.  In  places  where  we  have  no  representative,  WE  SI-LL  BY 
MAIL  and  guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  Thousands  of  pairs  sold  this  w.y  every  year  with 
scarcely  a  single  complaint  Shoes  for  men  <md  women.  Send  for  measureu  ent  blanks. 
It  will  be  worth  your  while.     We  guarantee  to  please  you  in  fit  and   appearance  or  return 

your  money  without  argument.    \  ou  run  no  risk  in  any  way.    Mention  this  publication. 

The    Ralston    Health    Shoemakers,    Campello,    Mass. 


REGAL  SHOES 

For  Men  --nd  Women 


R^n^I     SHOES,      S%  50 

JL^\^f^C\A  For  Men     For  Women.  "^  * 

SAVE  SHOE  MONEY 

We  send  you  free,  a  catalog  of  Reeral  Shoes— the  best  shoes 
possible  to  make  at  any  price,  and  sold  direct  from  tannery  to 
wearer  for  $3  50  a  pair  (men's  and  women's).  They  equal  shoe- 
store  shoes  costing  $0  00  or  $7  00  or  $S.OO  and  are  sold  by  mail 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are  Dot  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way  when  received,  you  may  return  them 
for  exchange  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  men  ey.  We  have 
42  stores  of  our  own  ;  13  of  them  in  New  York  where  shoe  styles 
are  determined  and  where  mo  eR-gals  are  worn  than  any  other 
shoe     A  postal  card  request  will  bring  our  new  catalog— free. 

L.  C.  BLISS  <S.  CO.,  M.  O.  Box  205,  Boston.  Mass. 


While— Twelve  Pieces. 

4R2S;bspi;ip3PpI;2PPB3;3RB2p; 
iP2kiPP;iP6;sK2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

In  this  Tourney  there  were  no  problems  en- 
tered, and  the  judges  were  Hugo  Fandrich.  Al- 
bert Kauders,  and  Carl  Schlechter.  'Tis  a  very- 
great  victory  for  the  blind  problematist  that,  of 
the  distinguished  company  of  famed  composers — 
Feigl.  Pradignat,  Mach,'  Erlin.  N'e  no,  Culpa, 
Schiffer,  Marin,  Vetesnik,  Kondelik.  Jesperscn, 
Ros,  Westbury,  Galitzky,  and  many  others — he 
should  take  the  first  place.  The  H.  C.  M  ,  in  giv- 
iug  the  award  of  The  Hirmingham  Daily  Host 
Tourney,  says  :  "  A.  F.  Mackenzie  nets  the  first 
wot  prizes,  a  feat  which  is  becoming  quite  the 
thing  with  him.'' 

Anarchy  and  Chess 

In  noticing  the  Annual  Tournament  of  the  New 
York  State  Chess-Association,  held  this  vear  in 
Buffalo,  The  B.  C.  M.  (October;,  expresses  its 
"horror  and  sympathy  with  our  American 
brethren,  on  account  of  the  terrible  event  which 
has  since  then  taken  place.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  political  aspects  of  this  sad  occur- 


MUSCLES    LIKE    THESE 

Health,  Beauty, 
Longevity  result 
from  the  use  of 

DOWD'S 

HEALTH 

EXERCISER 

For  athlete  or  in- 
valid, complete 
Home  Gymna- 
sium takes  six 
inch  floor  room, 
scientific.  dur- 
anle  cheap    The 

r»    T      nrra/n         it   l         i  it.       best   tonic    for   a 

D.  L.  DOWD.      (Taken  from  Life.)      n  r  a  i  n     worker 

ever  invented;  indorsed  by  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, editors.  Send  to-day  for  illustrated  circular,  40 
engravings,  no  charge. 

C.F.JORDAN.  Room  94 1,  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,  Chicago 


A    PERFECT 
DRESSING 

It  can  be  carried  in  your  gnp,  trunk  or  pocket   you  can't 
spill  it.     Shushine  is  a  paste  put  up  in  tubes,  each  tube  in 


SHUSHINE 


'SHf0^ 


ONE  DPOP  LASTS  THIRTY  DAYS 
^jil  14«     3EELY  PERFUME  CO 
ot*0"^*  C.llthSt.  [Mroit.Mirti 


A  PERFECT  FORM. 

Send  for  the  "  Standard  Chart  of  Phys- 
ical Culture."  Hang  it  on  the  wall  of 
your  bed-chamber.  It  shows  you  by  care- 
fully prepared  illustrations  and  instructions 
how  to  develop  your  body  to  the  ideal  of 
perfection.  Sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver.     State  sex. 

Firm  w m  i  school  of  phtwcil  culture 

Dept.  M.  114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Every  Man  that  Shaves  S3 

*  '  »,        ...!,(,.>, 


an  individual  carton.  It  makes  all  black  leather  look  like 
Patent  Leather.  Keeps  Patent  Leather,  Enamel  and 
Corona  Kid  looking  just  as  good  as  new  It  never  cracks 
or  forms  a  crust.  Keeps  the  leather  soft  and  pliable  ; 
after  three  or  four  applications  occasional  rubbing  will 
keep  the  shoes  polished  for  weeks.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as 
it  does  not  smut  or  black  the   skirts. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cts. 
OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Brocktorx.  Mass. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing onlv  2  cts.  per  week.  Makesand  burns 
ltsowngas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Arcane.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


owes  it  to  himself  to  be  fully 
'  nformed  about  the  excellence 
of  oaf  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  sell  in  pairs,  ready  for 
Me  tor  $6.00.  Our  pamphlet,  "All  ahout  flood  Razors"  mailed 
free.    O.  Rlauberg,  173  William  St..  New  York. 


The  Natural  Body  It  race  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  Is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girls.  It  makes  walking  and 
work  easy  ;  gives  good  figure  and  light  step.  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Sauna.  Kan.,  for  free  Mlo* 
trated  book.  * 
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PAINTED  BY  JAMES  WALKER  ENGRAVED  BY  H.  B.  HALL.  Jr. 

Congress  voted  $50,000.00  to  pay  for  making  this  famous  masterpiece.  Colonel  Bachelder,  the  historian  and  military  topographer 
of  the  United  States  for  this  battlefield,  spent  12  years  in  collecting  data  and  producing  this  engraving.  One  thousand  ( I  ooo)  officers, 
including  47  generals,  met  the  artist  on  the  battlefield  to  confer  and  secure  absolute  accuracy  of  arrangement.  The  picture  represents 
five  miles  of  battlefield — the  movements  and  position  of  the  troops  are  truthfully  shown.  It  is  on  heavy  Steel  Plate  Taper,  24  by  42 
inches  in  size.  Generals  Meade,  Hancock,  Longstreet,  and  others,  who  helped  to  make  this  picture,  have  testified  to  its  absolute  cor- 
rectness. The  edition  is  limited  and  the  present  prices  will  soon  be  doubled.  With  each  engraving  we  stud  an  outline  Key 
giving  200  references,  showing  locations  of  the  Generals,  Corps,  Divisions,  Regiments,  Companies,  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and 
Artillery  at  time  of  Pickett's  charge. 

Fill  out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to-day.  Date 1901 

To  HISTORICAL  ART  CO.,  Dept.  L.  D,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  me,  express  paid,  Bachelder's  steel  engraving,  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg."  Plain   Proof  Kdition. 

If  as  represented,  I  agree  to  pay  fi.oo  in  five  days  and  £1.00  each  month  thereafter  for  four  months.     If 

not  as  represented,  the  engraving  to  be  returned. 


Special  Prices  on   Easy  Payments 

India  Proof  (^M£a5^£r","upfrt)  $15.00 


Plain   PrOOf  (on  Heavy  Steel   Plate  Paper)     $5.00 
Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 

From  one  of  many  letters  : 

I   paid  £100.00  for  this  engraving  some  years  ago 


worth  it. 


It  is 
Hbnky   Petekson. 


Name 

P.  O.  Address State . 

Reference 

If  India  Proof  is  ordered,  change  4  months  to  14  months. 


rente.  That  has  already  been  done  in  newspapers 
and  speeches.  But  Chess-players,  at  any  rate, 
are  utterly  opposed  to  anarchy  and  its  cowardly 
proceedings.  The  game  of  Chess  is  one  of  law 
and  order  ;  it  recognizes  differences  in  rank  and 
positio  .,  all  uniting  and  working  together  for  one 
common  but  no  selfish  end  ;  and,  tho  that  end  has 
to  be  gained  by  the  similitude  of  battle,  it  is  by- 
fair  and  open  fighting,  and  lends  no  countenance, 
whatever,  to  the  methods  of  the  miserable,  das- 
tardly assassin,  who  has  peace  on  his  lips  and  war 
in  his  heart  and  who  approaches  you  offering  the 
right  hand  of  friendship,  while  with  the  left  he 
covertly  deals  the  death-blow." 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  595. 
Key-move,  R— B  6. 

No.  5y6. 
B-Q4! 


R-Q  Kt  3 

R  x  RtKt3) 


B  or  R  mates 


Any 
R  x  R 


B  or  R  mates 


R — R  3  ch  Any 

Other  variations  depend  on  these. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.'W.  1',.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  11.  \V.  Barry,  "Boston ;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New 
Orleans;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  |. 
G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  W.  R.  Coumbe.  Lake- 
land, Pla.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  V  ;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  \V.  W.  s.,  Randolph-Macon 
System,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt, 
Kan  ;  P.  L.'  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.;  O.  C.  Pitkin-, 
Syra  ise,  N.  V.;  L.  U.,  Corning,  Ark.;  W.  J.  L., 
Richmond,  Va.;  M  C.  Brown.  Brooklyn;  D.,  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Dayton,  O.-;  C  1!. 
E.,  Youngstown,  O.;  W.  C.  U.,  Hanover,  Va.;  Dr. 
H.  S.  L..  Chicago. 

595  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  H. 

L.,  Philadelphia;  M.  F.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  G. 
Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga.;  I.  II.  Louden,  Blooin- 
ington,  Ind.;  R.  H.  R..  Boyce,  Va.;  L.  11.  R  ,  Ben- 
nington, Vt.;  W.  Hyde,  Brooklyn;  F.  E.  C,  Ant- 
werp, N.  Y. 

Comments  (595):  "The  economy  of  this  render- 
ing of  a  com  111  on  and  beau  tit  til  theme  is  entitled  to 
a  high  rank"     II.  W.  B.;  "Nothing  short  ofagem" 

M.  M.;  "Good,  but  inferior  to  571"— G   D.;  "De- 


economy  " — W.  R.  C;  "Choice,  but  somewhat  fa- 
miliar" J.  H.  S.;  "Solved  at  a  glance" — (i.  ?.; 
"Well  deserved  a  prize"— H.  W.  F.;  "A  daisy" — 
H.  L. 

(596):  "Novelty  and  oddity  are  its  chief  charms  ; 
while  the  setting  is  very  clever,  it  would  be  well 
to  substitute  a  black  P  for  the  white  P  on  K  Kt  5." 
— H  W.  B.;  'A  delightful  little  novelty,  tho 
marred  by  mates  on  2d,  which,  however,  are  not 
serious  blemishes" — M.M.;  "Quite simple" — <L  1).; 
"It  were  easy  to  see  what  had  to  be  done,  but  hard 
to  find  the  ur/iat" — A  K.;  "Ingenious  and  unique" 
—J.  G  L.;  "A  gem  of  first  water.  Original  in 
conception  and  charming  in  execution " — W.  R.  C  : 
"The  key  neatly  provides  for  the  fine  strategy  of 
the  B.  A  notable  feature  is  the  nearly  exact 
equality  of  force  engaged"— J.  H.  S.;  "An  inter- 
esting novelty,  but  not  difficult"— G.  P.;  "Not 
much  left  after  the  key  is  found  "-(>.  C.  B; 
"White's  second  move,  first  var.,  B-Q  4,  makes  a 
Chess-poem.  The  position  is  exquisite.  Mr. 
Bampton  is  to  be  congratulated"-  F.  L.  H.;  "This 
is  a  thematique,  or,  a  problem  with  a  theme.  The 
only  difficult  thing  about  it  is  to  find  the  square 
on  which  to  put  the  R  "—  H.  S.  L. 

Some  of  our  solvers  found  596  "easy"  and 
"simple,"  and  yet  the  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tempted the  solution  failed.  Almost  every  pos- 
sible move  was  tried  as  the  key. 

The  Coe  problem  (given  in  notation)  is  solved 
by  Kt  R  4,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  solvers  is 
more  worthy  of  first  prize  than  5S7. 

The  Morphv  '?)  end-game  begins  with  Q     B  7  ch. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  H.  L.  and  W.  II. 
Sexton,  Detroit,  and  W.  L.  Greer,  Cleveland,  got 
593- 

A  Monster  Match  by  Correspondence. 

The  Correspondence  Match  between  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania  has  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and,  as  far  as  the  number  of  players  is 
erned,  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  The  match  was  to  be  100  players  on  a 
side,    but     Pennsylvania    has    secured    about    170 

players,  and  it  is  hoped  that  play  will  begin  with 
200  players  on  a  side.  Kach  person  plays  two 
games.  The  New  York  players  come  from  all 
parts  i'(  the  state,  but  Greater  New  York,  includ- 
ing Brooklyn  Manhattan,  Staten  Island,  and 
nearby  points  on  Long  Island,  promises  nearly  one 
hundred,  with  Brooklyn  in  the  lead  with  fifty- 
nine  In  Pennsylvania,  about  fortv  cities  and 
towns  will  be  represented;  Philadelphia  g 
iliead  of  Brooklyn  with  seventy  plavers     We 


5  Pictures 
Free 


In  order  to  give  all  interested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  wonderful  possibilities, 
the  superior  optical  qualities,  the  speed 
and  universal  usefulness  of 

Bausch  &  Lomb 
Plastig'mat  f-6.8 

the  Perfect  Photo  Lens,  we  have  had  five 
interesting  pictures  made  with  it  under 
difficult  circumstances  reproduced  and 
send  them  free. 
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serves  praise  and  a  prize  "     A  K.j  "Simplicity  and     to  be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  say  that  the  battle 
purity  its  leading  features"- J.  G.  L.;     "A  gem  in  j  is  on. 
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Elastic <0ook~Casc 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

An  ideal  holiday  present.  Fits 
any  library  and  expands  as 
the  library  grows.  Is  useful, 
ornamental,  encourages  a  lit- 
erary taste,  and  makes  home 
attractive.  Fitted  with  per- 
fection roller  -  bearing,  dust- 
proof  doors.  Dealers  in  prin- 
cipal cities  carry  stock  and 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 
Ask  for   illustrated  catalogue 

101  =  K. 

Dlic  Stolv-VcnjiekcCo. 
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THE  SANITARY  STILL 


on    your    kitchen    stove    furnisliefl 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated 

Simple  eu  a  U  »  kettle. 
HON.     I  HBO.    F.     SWAYZE, 
Treasury .  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  .  writes:  "1  nave  be<  n 
.our  Sanitarj  still-  in 
■  in.-  time,  and    it 
asore  to  recommend  it 
mtfl  pore  and  pal- 
i      The  still  is    Imp 

in   th.    WHITE    HOU-SE. 

•        Highest  award  at   Paris  Exposition. 

DURABILITY   UKEQI    1LED.        AVOID  CHEAP  AND 

FLIMSY  STILLS. 

Cuprlgraph  Co. 


Write  for 


68  N.  Oreen  St..  Chicago 


ATWHOLESALE  PRICES: 

If  your  dealer  does  not  i 
MOITARI  it  Mai  i  bablb  l 
Ranges  we  will  ship  the  lit 
ordered  from  your  commni 
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■  BEST   Free— Hand 
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Ian, 
Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 

IS2  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM.  WIS. 

My  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  Gledhill  Attack. 

French  Defense. 


WRIGHT.  MICHAEL. 

White.  Black. 

i  P— K  4        P-K  3 

2  R-Q  4        P-Q 4 

3  Kt— Q  P.  3  Kt—  K  B  3 

4  P-K  5Ca)  K  Kt-Q  2 
5Q-Kt4  (b)P-Q  B4 

6  Kt-B  3  Kt— Q  B  3 

7  B-K  3  (c)  Px  P 

8  Kt  x  Q  P  K  Kt  x  P 
oQ— Kt3  Kt— Kt3(d) 

io  Kt-Kt  sCejP-K  4 


WRIGHT.  MICHAEL. 

Wh  it,-.  Black. 

ii  Castles  (0  P— Q  5 
is  KtxQ  P!  Px  Kt 

(g) 
13  B  x  P  Kt  x  P. 

14B— Kt  5ch  Kt  x  B  (h) 

15  R  x(J  ch     K  x  R 

16  Kt  x  Kt       B-Q  2  (i) 

17  O—  13  7ch  K— U  sq 

18  R   K  sq  ch  B-K  3  Cj) 

19  Q  x  Kt  P     Resigns  1  k  ) 


Notes. 

("1   Usually  the  move  here  is  K     K  Kt  s,  or  B     Q 

nl  the  text-move  is  necessary  in  this  attack. 

(b)  This  is  the  "Gledhill  Attack."  Mr.  Walter 
Gledhill,  in  The  H.  C.  M.  (July),  gives  his  reasons 
for  this  move  :  "1.  P — B  4  is  m>t  good,  the  White  Q 
B  being  at  home.  2.  The  weak  state  of  Black's 
K  wing  invites  the  entry  of  the  White  Q,  winch 
can  not  be  dislodged  without  causing  a  serious 
breach  in  Black's  defenses,  3.  Q  Kt  4  permits 
such  a  rapid  development  of  White's  forces  that 
the  loss  of  a  Pawn  may  well  be  risked." 

Really  the  key-move  of  the  subsequent  com- 
bination. 

This  attempt  to  develop  the  K  B  proves  his 
downfall.  P — K  R  3  should  have  been  played,  pre- 
venting 10  Kt — Kt  5. 

"""le)  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  move.  If  10. .,  Q  Kt — K  4  ;  n  1'—  B  4, 
Kt-B  j  ;  12  P— B  5,  K  Kt-K  4;  13  B— K  B  4,  B-  <  >  ;; 
14  Kt  x  B  ch,  Q  x  Kt  ;  15  B     Q  Kt  5.  etc. 

White  can  plaj-  at  once  Kt  x  Q  P,  but  he  has 
something  better. 

(g)  It  will  not  do  to  play  12  B  x  P  and  give  up 
only  one  piece,  for  :  12  B  x  I',  Kt  x  B  ;  13  Kt  x  Kt, 
P  x  Kt.  and,  111  the  event  of  Black  14...  K -K  2, 
White  can  not  play  Q  — K  ;. 

If  14..,  K  K  2;  15  Q— K  ,  ch,  etc.  K  R-K 
sq  ch  will  not  do. 

(i)  An  attempt  to  develop  the  Bs,  and  get  the  Rs 
into  play. 

(j)  If  iS..,  B-K  2  ;  19  Kt— Q  6  ch,  K— B  sq  ;  20 
Q  x  B.  etc. 

ik)  The  R  must  go  to  Q  sq,  or  Q  x  R  ch.  Hence 
1  ,. .,  R  < )  sq  :  20  Kt— B  7  ch.  K  K  2  ;  21  Kt  x  B  ch, 
R  O  2  ;  "22  Kt— B  5  ch,  K— B  3  ;  23Q-B  3  ch,  K— 
Kt  j.;  24  Kt — K  4  ch,  K—  R  3  ;  and  White  mates  in 
three  moves  > 

If  Black  plays  6..,   P  x  P,    which  is  probably  his 

move,  this  continuation   follows:     7  Kt    x   P. 

KtxKP;    BQ— Kt  3,    Kt     B3;   9  B— Kt  5,    B-Q  2  ; 

!x  Kt,  Kt  x  B;  11  Kt  (Q  4)     Kt    5,  R— B  sq  ;  12 

B— B  4.     Now  what  is  Black's  best  move? 

A  Wonderful  Boy. 

The  following  game  was  played  by  a  boy  seven 
years  of  age.  Master  George  W.  Wolfe,  of  London  ; 
and  a  very  remarkable  fact  is  that  he  learned  the 
moves  of  chess  in  January  last.  Now  see  what 
this  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  with  not  a  year's 
knowledge  of  the  game,  can  do  : 


Four   Knights  Game. 


(,.    w.   Wl  '1.1  B. 
//  V. 

i  P  -  K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  Kt-B  3 

4  B     B  4 

5  Castles 

6  Ii— K  2 

7  P-Q  4 

8  Kt  x  P 

Q  ) 

10  P—  Q  Kt  3 

11  R      K  sq 

12  Kt  CQ  ii 

Kt5! 


x.  v. 
Bla, 

(Remove  Q. 
P     K  4 
Kl     Q  B  3 

Kt     B  j 
B— B  4 
Kt— Q  R  4 
Kt3 

P    X    P 

P— K  Kt  j? 
R— K  sc| 
P-Q  3 


s 


G.    W.   WOLFE. 

White. 

.     Kt-Q  5 
i  ,  Q  x   K  t 
15  Kt  x   R  P 

■  6  <j— Kt  5 : 

17  P-Kt   1? 

18  B— K  B  4 
'9  ' 


8, 


X.  v. 
Black. 
( Remove  Q.) 
Kt  x  Kt 
K     Ktsq 
B     Kt  2 
P— Q  4 
P-Q  B  3 
R     Qsq 


R-Qsq!  V—  R  sq 


x  P 
R  x  P 
Q  x  R 
6     I!  4 
B     K  R  6 
Q-K5 


Kt  x  Kt 
K  x   K 
R-Ksq 
R— K  B  sq 
Kt— K  2 
Resigns. 


It  may  be  that  Black  did  not  always  make  the 
best  moves,  but  he  never  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
And  this  is  really  marvelous  play  by  so  young  a 
lad  against  an  experienced  player.  — Score  and  in- 
formation from  The  />'.  C.  M. 


THE  Franklin  Chess-Club,  Philadelphia,  opened 
the  season  of  1901-1902  by  a  Pillsbury  simultaneous 
exhibition,  on  October  12.  The  American  Cham- 
pion played  against  nineteen  picked  players,  win- 
ning 13,  losing  2,  and  drawing  4. 


Danger  In  Soda. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow  its 
Excessive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  indispens- 
able in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and  washing  pur- 
poses, but  it  never  was  intended  for  a  medicine,  and 
1 pie  «  ho  use  it  as  such  w  ill  some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  <•<  immi  >n  use  of  soda  to  relieve  heart- 
burn or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thousands  of 
]»-,  pie  practice  almost  daily,  and  one  which  is  fraught 
with  danger  ;  moreover  the  soda  only  gives  temporary 
relief  and  in  the  end  the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse 
and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are  on  record 

where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  causing  death 

by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 
Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and  surest 

cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia)  an  excellent 
preparation  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These  tablets  are  large 
L'0-graiu  lozenges  very  pleasant  to  taste  and  contain 
the  natural  acids,  peptones  and  digestive  elements 
essential  to  good  digestion,  and  when  taken  after 
meals  they  digest  the  food  perfectly  and  promptly 
before  it  has  time  to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the 
blood  and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stomach  derange- 
ments and  tinds  them  a  certain  cure  not  only  for 
sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly  digesting  the  food 
they  create  a  healthy  appetite,  increase  flesh  and 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart  and  liver.  They 
are  not  a  cathartic,  but  intended  only  for  stomach 
diseases  and  weakness  and  will  be  found  reliable  in 
any  stomach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50  cts 
per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach  weak- 
ness and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  addressing  the 
Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


Turkish  Baths 

For  3  Cents 

A  RACINE  fold- 
■<*■  ing  bath  cabi- 
net gives  you  a 
Turkish  bath  room 
at  home.  At  a  cost 
of  three  cents, 
you  get  all  the  pos- 
sible benefit  of 
any  vapor  or  hot 
air  bath.  These 
baths  taken  regu- 
la  rl  y  insure 
health  vigor  and, 
cleanliness.  They 
clear  the  complex- 
ion; they  cure 
colas.  And  no  other  treatment  is  so  widely 
employed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  cure 
of  most  chronic  diseases.  « 

The  Racine  is  not  like  the  flimsy  and  un- 
serviceable cabinets  that  are  widely  sold.  It 
is  a  stout,  double-walled  room,  rubber  coated 
inside  and  outside,  and  fitted  with  a  door. 
Merely  tip  it,  and  it  folds  into  a  six-inch 
space.  The  four  best  features  in  the  Racine 
are  controlled  by  our  patents.  Without  them 
no  cabinet  can  be  satisfactory. 
The  Racine  is  guaranteed  to  bethe  best  cab- 
inet on  the  market.  We  sell  on  approval,  to 
be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. Prices  $5  up,  freight  orexpress  pre- 
paid. Alcohol  or  gas  heater,  vaporizer,  face- 
steaming  attachment  and  35  prescriptions 
for  medical  baths  included.  Send  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  order  from  that. 
RACINE  BATH  CABINET  CO. 
Box  X,  Racine,  Wis. 
New  York  Exhibit,  67-69  Park  Place 


A  Life  Saver 

Quick! 


What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents. 
Funk  &  Waenalls  Co.,  New  York. 
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YALE'S   BICENTENNIAL. 

IN  a  blaze  of  brilliant  ceremonial,  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  host  of  men  distin- 
guished in  diplomacy,  politics,  law,  education,  art,  and  letters, 
Yale  University  celebrated  last  week  its  bicentennial.  Notable 
among  the  features  of  the  indoor  exercises  were  the  addresses 
of  President  Cyrus  Northrup  and  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  on  the 
record  of  Yale's  graduates  in  the  civil  and  educational  progress 
of  the  past  two  centuries,  the  address  of  Justice  Brewer  on  "Yale's 
Relation  to  Public  Service,"  and  the  commemorative  ode  by  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  which  we  reproduce  on  another  page. 
The  outdoor  and  spectacular  features  included  a  monster  torch- 
light procession,  tableaus  and  singing  on  the  college  green,  special 
football  games,  and  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  gateway.  At 
the  formal  commemorative  exercises  in  the  Hyperion  Theater, 
New  Haven,  on  October  23,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay,  Admiral  Sampson, 
Richard  Olney,  Seth  Low,  Bishop  Potter,  and  a  large  number  of 
others  ;  and  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  was  granted  to  W.  D.  Howells, 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  George  W.  Cable, 
R.  W.  Gilder,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Prof.  Brander  Matthews, 
and  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  has  aroused  interest  throughout 
the  country  and  calls  forth  many  eulogies  of  the  past  record  and 
present  work  of  Yale.  "It  is  fitting,"  declares  the  New  York 
Independent,  "that  thirty  foreign  colleges  or  universities  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  American  institutions,  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  our  learned  societies  should  unite,  by  delegates,  in  this  great 
celebration.  Yale  represents  the  very  best  in  American  charac- 
ter and  scholarship  and  faith." 

Yale  is  not  the  oldest  of  the  American  universities.  Harvard 
and  William  and  Mary  antedating  it ;  but,  as  the  New  York 
Journal  remarks,  it  is  already  a  venerable  institution,  and  its 
bicentennial  is  "one  of  our  occasional  reminders  that  we  have  a 
history."  The  following  brief  account  of  Yale's  development  is 
condensed  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser: 

In  October,  1701,  probably  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  the  Con- 


necticut legislature,  assembled  in  New  Haven,  granted  a  charter 
for  a  "collegiate  school,"  "wherein,"  reads  the  old  document, 
"youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who,  through 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  be  fitted  for  publick  employ- 
ment, both  in  church  and  civil  state."  At  this  time  New  Eng- 
land had  about  100,000  scattered  inhabitants.  The  only  institu- 
tion of  learning  was  Harvard,  founded  by  graduates  of  English 
universities  in  1636,  and  the  infant  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
chartered  in  1693.  The  organization  of  Yale  was  principally  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  New 
Haven,  and  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont.  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  was  the  first  seat  of  the  school,  and  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Pierson  its  first  rector.  The  history  of  the  first  fifteen  years 
was  one  of  continued  trouble.  Not  only  was  the  management 
loose  and  unsettled,  but  the  students  were  dissatisfied,  the  tutors 
were  immature,  and  various  towns  were  clamoring  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school.  The  unsatisfactory  method  in  which  the  col- 
lege was  managed  led,  in  1716,  to  a  vote  of  the  board  to  remove 
from  Saybrook,  and  New  Haven  was  then  settled  upon  as  the 
most  convenient  place.  The  transfer,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished without  great  friction  and  bitter  dissension. 

Governor  Elihu  Yale,  who  had  already  sent  books  to  the  col- 
lege, renewed  his  interest  in  1718,  at  the  request  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  sent  over  a  large  consignment  of  volumes,  East 
India  goods,  and  a  portrait  of  the  king,  which  is  still  preserved. 
From  these  ^562  was  realized  in  the  Boston  markets.  So  grate- 
ful were  the  trustees  that  at  the  1718  commencement  the  college 
was  formally  entitled  "Yale  College." 

In  1719  began  the  long  and  splendid  line  of  men  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  chief  executive  at  Yale  College  and  Univer- 
sity. The  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  1719-1722;  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  1726-1739;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1740-1766;  the 
Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766-1777;  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  177S- 
1795;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  1795-1817;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Day,  1817-1846;  the  Rev.  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  1846-1S71  ; 
the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  1871-1886;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
1886-1899,  and  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  who  entered  office  in 
1900,  form  a  line  of  chief  executives  whose  careers  cover  the  rise 
of  Yale  from  a  mere  provincial  academy  to  one  of  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country.  The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
university  from  1701  is  a  story  of  alternate  hope  and  despair,  of 
decline  and  recuperation,  of  theological  disputes  and  theological 
rebellions,  of  financial  depressions  and  rich  endowments,  and  of 
every  factor  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  country  through 
those  two  centuries. 

"Yale's  sons  have  illumined  every  page  of  the  countrv's 
history,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Times.  The  college  had  four 
graduates  in  the  convention  which  framed  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  to-day  three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States— D.  J.  Brewer,  H.  B.  Brown,  and  George  Shiras. 
It  sent  out  Noah  Webster,  the  famous  lexicographer,  and  Eli 
Whitney,  whose  cotton  gin  completed  the  industrial  revolution 
begun  by  Watt's  steam-engine.  But  greater  even  than  the 
exploits  of  its  intellectual  giants,  declares  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
has  been  the  imperceptible  influence  of  Yale  on  national  life. 
The  same  paper  continues  : 

"The  real  history  of  a  country  is  not  the  record  of  its  great  men 
either  in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is  rather  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  people  ;  and  especially  so  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  people's  will  can  govern  and  ultimately  does  gov- 
ern, and  where  the  wisest  leaders  before  they  speak  listen  for  the 
voice  of  the  people.  An  institution  of  learning  whose  influence, 
educational  and  ethical,  lias  permeated  the  great  mass  of  the 
people   in   all   parts  of   the  country,  affecting  alike  their  ideas, 
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their  mode  of  thinking,  their  habits  of  life,  their  conceptions  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  of  patriotism  and  of  religion,  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  character  of  the  nation  in  a  more  perma- 
nent way  and  with  more  wide-reaching  results  than  an  institu- 
tion whose  chief  glory  is  the  development  of  a  few  party 
leaders." 

The  "Yale  spirit,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  been 
visible  at  every  stage  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and  it  has 
come  to  stand  for  "will,  resolution,  initiative,  endurance,  and 
achievement."     Says  the  Chicago  Post : 

"It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  human  mind  to  meas- 
ure the  power  for  advancement,  for  good,  for  liberty,  and  for 
enlightenment  that  has  spread  itself  throughout  this  country 
and  the  world  since  the  founding  of  Yale  University.  Begun 
originally  as  a  divinity  school,  it  was  not  long  before  its  faculty 
and  trustees  recognized  that  there  was  no  better  way  to  train 
men  for  the  Christian  life  than  to  fit  them  for  the  pract  ical  things 
that  enter  into  earnest  business  and  professional  pursuits  and 
id  governmei 

"So  Vale  broadened.  Ceaselessly  she  searched  for  truth  ;  with 
untiring  energy  she  forced  her  way  into  the  homes  of  the  land, 
into  the  counting-room,  the  factory,  the  market,  and  the  shop; 
with  unwavering  determination  she  fought  for  the  best  in  citizen- 
ship, in  government,  in  learning,  and  at  the  fireside.  Thus  she 
became  in  a  peculiar  manner  typical  of  that  American  spirit 
which  she  has  been  such  a  large  factor  in  fostering 


"Yale's  practical  achievements  make  her  distinctively  the 
most  notable  of  all  the  American  institutions  of  learning.  She 
has  sent  out  men  to  do,  to  conquer,  to  govern,  and  in  these  active 
and  practical  lines  her  graduates  lead  all  the  rest.  The  growth, 
strength,  broadness,  and  vigor  of  Old  Eli  are  but  an  epitome  of 
all  these  elements  in  the  nation  which  delights  to  honor  Yale  to- 
day." 


Growth  of  Labor-Unions. — A  report  on  trade-unionism 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  industrial  commission  shows 
that  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  in- this  country  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  appears  that  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
men  are  now  enrolled  in  tr„de-unions,  over  one-third  of  this  num- 
ber being  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Says  the  repoi  t 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  tended  year  by  year 
to  embrace  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  American  unions,  so 
that  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  the  growth  of 
unionism  as  a  whole.  Yet,  while  not  showing  even  approxi- 
mately the  absolute  membership  of  American  unions,  the  figures 
may  give  some  indication  of  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of 
movement.  The  number  of  members  apparently  represented  in 
the  federation  conventions  rose  from  about  200,000  in  1800  and 
1891  to  nearly  250,000  in  1893,  fell  sharply  to  about  175,000  in 
1894,  then  rose  gradually  to  a  little  more  than  250,000  in  1898,  and 
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went  up  by  leaps  to  nearly  325,000  in  1899.  and  to  more  than 
500,000  in  1600." 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  trade- 
unions  of  the  country  is  given  as  follows : 


sometimes  rising  almost  to  the  point  of  terror,  is  that  social  rec- 
ognition of  the  negro  may  lead   to  a  feeling  of  social  equality 
.that  will  result  finally  in  intermarriage  and  racial  deterioration  ; 
and  the  New  Orleans  limes-Democrat  declares,  in  commenting 


Unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor... 

Custom-clothing  makers 

Lithographers. . . 

Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Stonecutters 

Box-makers 

Piano-workers 

Engineers,  marine 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Conductors,  railway 

Trainmen,  railroad 

Switchmen 

Letter-carriers 

Knights  of  Labor  and  unenumerated  organizations,  say 


WHY   THE  ROOSEVELT-WASHINGTON   DINNER 
AROUSES  THE   SOUTH. 

THE  Northern  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  outburst  of  in- 
dignation with  which  the  South  has  greeted  the  Presi- 
dent's entertainment  of  Booker  T.  Washington  at  dinner  at  the 
White  House,  either  express  an  inability  to  understand  the 
Southern  point  of  view,  or  attribute  the  outburst  to  some  inferior 
motive.  Thus  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  says  that  "the  spirit 
•of  race  animosity  "  in  the  South  "almost  passes  comprehension," 
and  declares  that  "there  is  no  rational  ground  "  for  the  interpre- 
tation that  the  South  has  put  upon  the  dinner  incident.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  thinks  that  the  Southern  men  show  that  they 
are  "lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  "and  the  Boston  Transcript 
expresses  the  belief  that  "the  hysterical  and  horror-stricken 
Southern  Shriekers "  are  the  victims  of  "old  ingrained  preju- 
dice." And  it  seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  that  the 
incident  reveals  "the  inborn  and  inbred,  hopeless,  merciless,  and 
undying  feeling  of  hostility  to  and  contempt  for  the  black  man 
•which    possesses   the   Southern    heart,   and   which   would   crush 


"GO  W-A-V   BACK   AND  SIT  DOWN." 

—  The  Richmond  Times. 

■every  effort  he  may  make,  or  others  may  make  for  him,  to  be 
considered  as  more  than  an  inferior  and  subject  being." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  newspaper  comments  from  all  parts 
•of  the  South,  however,  show  that  the  South  is  deeply  in  earnest 
about  this  matter,  and  the  comments  reveal  an  apprehension 
which  seems  to  underly  the  whole  agitation,  but  which,  in  the 
North,  has  gained  little  if  any  recognition.     This  appreheusion, 


U.  S..  "  Well,  where's  the  difference  ? " 

—  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

on  the  dinner  incident,  that  "  the  Southern  people  will  dedicate 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  from  a  barbarism  that  would  be 
worse  than  annihilation."  The  Richmond  Times  explains  the 
Southern  feeling  over  the  incident  as  follows  : 

"It  means  that  the  President  is  willing  that  negroes  shall 
mingle  freely  with  whites  in  the  social  circle — that  white  women 
may  receive  attentions  from  negro  men.  It  means  that  there  is 
no  racial  reason  in  his  opinion  why  whites  and  blacks  may  not 
marry  and  intermarry,  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  not  mix  negro 
blood  with  his  blood.  That  is  what  abolishing  the  color  line 
means,  and  all  the  special  pleading  in  the  world  will  not  alter 
the  fact. 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  and  insignificant  thing  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  defenders  that  he  has  received  a  negro  in  his  house- 
hold upon  terms  of  social  equality,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  simple  and 
insignificant  thing  to  the  people  of  the  North.  But  if  we  of  the 
South  should  adopt  this  doctrine,  if  we  should  agree  to  abolish 
the  color  line  and  wipe  out  all  racial  distinctions,  it  would  mean 
sooner  or  later  social  demoralization  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
proud  white  race  into  a  race  of  mulattoes.  The  white  race  of  the 
South  must  preserve  its  integrity  or  suffer  annihilation. 

"This  is  not  hysterical  talk;  it  is  plain  fact,  which  every 
Southerner  and  every  sensible  man  elsewhere  who  will  meet  the 
question  face  to  face  must  appreciate." 

The  feeling  expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs  runs  through 
the  comments  of  the  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and 
is  expressed  outspokenly  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal ,  the 
Memphis  Scimitar,  the  Houston  Post,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and 
many  other  papers.  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  declares 
that  "no  Southern  woman  with  a  proper  self-respect  would  now 
accept  an  invitation  to  the  White  House,  nor  would  President 
Roosevelt  be  welcome  to-day  in  Southern  homes"  ;  and  the  Ma- 
con Telegraph  says:  "It  is  upon  the  social  plane  alone  that  race 
barriers  can  be  broken  down.     No  people  see  this  central 

truth  as  the  Southern  people  see  it.     They  see  it  because  they 
are  up  against  it.     All  the  philanthropists,  all  the  negrophil 
all  the  social  hermaphrodites,  all  the  political  spoilsmen  in  q 
of  votes,  in  all  the  world  can  not  rub  it  out."     The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  quoted  above,  says  similarly: 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  entertain  one  negro  amoug  ten  thou- 
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sand  white  men  at  Yale  University.  Such  variety  might  please 
the  mind  of  desultory  man — at  the  North,  where  negroes  are  cu- 
riosities and  where  they  awaken  either  a  maudlin  sentiment  or  a 
certain  pitiful  condescension  in  which  commiseration  is  mingled 
with  contempt.  To  establish  such  a  precedent  in  the  South, 
where  negroes  are  numerous,  would,  as  every  one  knows,  open 
the  way  to  conditions  horrible  to  contemplate.  It  would  lead  to 
the  miscegenation  and  amalgamation  of  the  races,  and  produce 
a  civilization,  or  more  exactly  a  barbarism,  in  which  the  virtues 
of  both  the  white  race  and  the  black  race  would  be  lost  and  into 
which  the  vices  of  each  would  be  conserved.  If  the  advocate  of 
racial  social  equality  doubts  the  truth  of  that  statement,  let  him 
study  the  records  of  crime,  of  vice,  and  of  sin  in  the  Southern 
States  !  Let  him  study  it  in  New  York,  in  Cincinnati,  in  St. 
Louis,  in  Chicago,  or  in  any  other  Northern  city  in  which  ne- 
groes congregate  !  Let  him  study  it  well,  and  he  will  learn  a 
lesson  he  should  hasten  to  impart  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 


THE   DISMISSAL  OF  GENERAL   BULLER. 

THE  action  of  the  British  War  Office  in  removing  General 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  from  his  command  of  the  First  Army 
Corps,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  General  French,  have 
aroused  in  England  a  very  heated  controversy,  which  finds  an 
echo  in  this  country.  The  ground  on  which  General  Buller  was 
retired  is  found  in  a  recent  speech  to  returning  South  African 
soldiers,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  his  newspaper  critics  and 
admitted  that  he  had  advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith. 
"The  message  I  had  to  send  to  Sir  George  White,"  he  said  in  his 
address,  "was  that  I  had  attacked,  that  I  had  failed,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  make  another  attempt  [to  relieve  him]  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  was  certain  I  could  not  do  it  except  by  slow  fighting, 
and  not  by  rushing."  The  surrender  of  the  Ladysmith  garrison 
appeared  at  that  time  not  only  a  possible,  but  even  a  probable, 
contingency,  and  General  Buller  states  that  he  inserted  in  his 
telegram  to  the  beleaguered  general  a  sentence  in  which  he 
"suggested  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender  the  garrison,  what 
he  should  do  when  he  surrendered,  and  how  he  should  do  it."  "  I 
put  in  the  sentence,"  he  declared,  "in  order  that  if  he  found  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  it  would  be  some  sort  of  cover  for  him. 
In  fact,  what  I  felt  at  the  time  was  that  if  surrender  came  I 
should  be  just  as  responsible  for  it  as  he  was,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  stand  up  and  say  it  was  all  his  fault." 

General  Buller  was  guilty  of  "unpardonable  indiscretion"  in 
thus  candidly  expressing  himself,  remarks  the  Washington  Star. 


He  committed  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  adds  the  Boston 
Transcript,  in  divulging  "what  the  Government  deemed  a  most 
important  secret."  The  Philadelphia  Press  characterizes  his 
address  as  "one  of  the  most  tactless  and  purblind  speeches  ever 
made  in  public  life  anywhere," — a  tactical,  social,  and  political 
blunder  "  added  to  a  long  series  of  military  blunders. "  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"It  is  now  said  that  Buller  will  retaliate,  that  he  has  been 
made  a  scapegoat,  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  he 
has  received  nothing  more  than  his  just  deserts.  Buller  was  a 
bull-headed  military  Bourbon,  who  forgot  nothing  and  learned 
nothing  by  his  experience  in  South  Africa.  Above  all,  his  re- 
tirement is  proof  that  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  this  country,  a  re- 
sponsible and  free  press  can  secure  reforms  in  the  face  of  inso- 
lence in  office,  even  when  it  seems  most  impregnable.  This  is 
the  real  moral  of  the  Buller  episode,  and  applies  more  widely 
than  to  the  mere  army  squabble  in  London." 

In  some  quarters,  however,  it  is  felt  that  General  Buller  has 
been  unjustly  treated.  "Buller's  speech,"  declares  the  Balti- 
more Americaii,  "was  manly  and  fearless  throughout,  and  while 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  won  the  approval  of  the  so-called  gov- 
erning classes,  will  probably  make  him  a  popular  idol."  The 
New  York  Press  says  : 

"It  may  not  have  been  good  generalship  to  do  what  Buller's 
statement  of  the  case  seems  to  show  he  did,  but  one  can  not  read 
his  explanation  of  the  act  without  feeling  a  large  respect  for  the 
manliness  of  the  general  who  acted  in  that  spirit.  And  one  can 
not  but  feel  that  the  British  people,  who  set  as  high  a  value  on 
manliness  of  that  kind  as  they  set  a  low  one  on  quitting,  may 
come  to  think  a  great  deal  better  of  General  Buller  than  is  indi- 
cated at  present  by  their  somewhat  Gallic  and  altogether  unusual 
emotional  demonstrations." 


DEMOCRATIC  COMMENTS  ON   TAMMANY. 

IT  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Democratic  papers  outside  of 
New  York  City  have  not  rallied  to  the  support  of  Tammany 
Hall,  or  even  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  win,  in  the  cam- 
paign that  is  just  closing.  They  have  devoted  many  columns  to 
the  news  of  the  campaign,  but  in  their  editorial  columns  most  of 
them  have  been  silent  or  non-committal.  Of  the  papers  that  do 
express  themselves  on  the 'situation,  we  find  but  one,  the  Colum- 
bia State  (Dem.),  that  conies  out  frankly  for  Tammany.  The 
Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) ,  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.) , 


John  Bull  :  "  Blow  me  !  This  isn't  a  game  any  longer  ;  it's  a  habit  !  " 

—  7  he  Chicago  Record-  Herald. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN 


ON  THE  TAIL  OF  HIS  COAT. 

Kino  Edward:  "Hi,  there  !  Get  off  my  cape  !" 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 

SNAP-SHOTS. 
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and  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Dem.)  speak  well  of  Mr.  Shepard, 
without  indorsing  the  organization  he  represents,  while  the  half- 
dozen  other  Democratic  papers  that  refer  to  Tammany  do  so  in 
rather  uncomplimentary  terms.  The  Memphis  Commercial-Ap- 
peal (Dem.)  pronounces  the  New  York  City  government  "rotten 
to  the  core,  "and  declares  that  the  campaign  "is  no  longer  a 
question  of  politics,"  but  "a  question  of  common  honesty,"  and 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  in  an  editorial  urging  the  "re- 
spectable element "  in  all  cities  to  take  the  field  against  such 
machines  as  Tammany,  refers  to  the  latter  as  made  up  of  "thieves 
who  have  adopted  the  profession  of  politics  because  of  its  supe- 
rior opportunities  for  thievery,"  and  of  "thugs  and  crime-part- 
nered boodlers"  and  "the  most  evil  and  malign  class  of  mu- 
nicipal population."  The  Washington  rimes  (Dem.)  notes 
approvingly  that  "nearly  all  respectable  Democrats  in  the  com- 
munity are  backing  the  candidacy  of  Seth  Low,  because  he  rep- 
resents decency  in  opposition  to  De  very  ism  "  ;  and  the  Louisville 
Post  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "if  Mr.  Shepard  wins,  it  will  be  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  Croker. " 

The  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  referred  to  above,  says: 

"The  question  in  New  York  is  whether  the  Democratic  party 


of  that  great  city  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Democrats,  who  con- 
stitute a  large  majority  of  its  voters,  to  prove  its  ability  to  reform 
whatever  evils  or  scandals  exist  in  local  government  and  to  bring 
itself  up  to  its  proper  standard  of  conduct.  The  Republican 
party  and  its  various  anti-Tammany  allies  declare  that  such 
amendment  is  impossible,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Democracy  of 
the  city  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  the  attempt.  There 
can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Shepard,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  mayor,  of  his  earnestness  a-*  a  reformer 
and  his  ability  to  do  what  he  shall  undertake  to  do.  In  every 
respect  he  is  the  peer  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Low,  and  in  several 
respects  his  superior.     A  decided  majority  of  the  vot  New 

York  City  being  Democrats,  the  decision  rests  with  members  of 
that  party.  Are  they  willing  to  declare  by  their  votes 
ing  good  can  come  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  Democracy  :  that  their 
great  party  with  all  its  honest  members  can  not  under  an  able 
and  honest  leader  purify  itself  and  reform  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  its  administration?  A  vote  for  Low  will  be  such  a 
declaration.      It  will  be  a  declaration  thai  the  I  New 

York,  even  when  it  puts  its  best  men  forward,  is  not  to  be  trusted 
— is  false,  treacherous,  and  incurably  corrupt.  If  we  lived  in 
New  York  or  any  other  Northern  city,  we  would  not  assent  to 
such  a  proposition.  There  is  no  party  which  has  not  within  it- 
self the  power  of  reformation  and  regeneration.  It  is  an  insult 
to  a  Democrat  to  tell  him  that  his  party  is  incapable  of  better 
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things  ;  that  honesty  and  efficiency  in  office  can  only  be  secured 
through  the  agency  of  the  Republican  party  and  deserters  from 

the  Democratic  organization 

"The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  City,  which  for  35  years 
has  stood  by  the  South — Tammany  was  probably  the  first  North- 
ern Democratic  organization  to  extend  the  hand  of  sympathy  to 
the  South  after  the  war,  and  has  never  in  local  or  national  poli- 
tics discriminated  against  Southern  men — should  receive  the 
votes  of  Southern  Democrats  resident  in  that  city  in  every  move- 
ment tending  to  better  government.  The  nomination  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard  is  an  earnest  of  such  a  movement.  He  should 
be  supported  and  elected." 


GENERAL  ALGER'S  BOOK. 

IN  the  press  comment  aroused  by  ex-Secretary  Alger's  new 
book  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  domi- 
nant note  is  one  of  regret  that  the  controversies  with  which  it 
deals  should  have  been  revived  at  all.  "The  public  is  just  now 
rather  tired  of  mud-slinging  and  personal  controversies, "  re- 
marks the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  ;  and  the  Hartford  Courant 
(Rep.)  declares  that  General  Alger  "has  committed  the  pitiable 
mistake  of  writing  his  own  '  vindication  '  at  a  time  when  the 
public  had  been  so  kind  as  to  have  practically  forgotten  him." 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  : 

''General  Alger's  new  book,  'The  Spanish-American  War,' 
just  published,  is  primarily  the  story  of  the  war  from  the  view- 
point of  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  most  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Incidentally  it  is  a  defense  of  Secretary 
Alger's  policy,  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  an  answer  to  the  criticisms 
made  upon  the  War  Department.  In  the  historical  part  of  the 
book  new  ground  is  broken  only  as  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Navy  and  War  departments  after  the  battle  of  Santiago,  and 
the  motives  that  influenced  the  Secretary  of  War  in  that  contro- 
versy and  others. 

"General  Aiger  is  as  severe,  in  his  criticism  of  General  Miles 
and  others  as  any  of  his  critics  have  been  in  their  censure  of 
himself.  In  espousing  unreservedly  the  cause  of  General  Shat- 
ter at  Santiago,  he  shows  as  much  hostility  to  Admiral  Sampson 
as  do  the  friends  of  Admiral  Schley,  and  yet  he  in  no  sense 
champions  the  cause  of  the  latter.  General  Alger  believes  that 
the  navy  did  not  cooperate  in  the  right  spirit  with  Shaffer's 
army,  and  complains  that  after  the  city  had  surrendered  Samp- 
son claimed  for  the  navy  equal  credit  with  the  army.  The  new 
correspondence  published  shows  that  there  were  acute  differences 
between  Sampson  and  Shatter  as  to  the  possession  of  the  vessels 
surrendered  in  Santiago  harbor,  and  that  in  this  heated  contro- 
versy Alger  sustained  Shafter  and  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sustained  Sampson 

"In  effect,  the  book  is  a  plea  for  preparedness  for  war,  a  pro- 
test against  the  bushwhacking  of  public  officials  by  the  guerrillas 
of  the  sensational  press,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  evil  effects 
upon  army  and  country  of  misrepresentation  in  the  interest  of  an 
individual  or  a  faction." 

"We  are  constrained  to  the  belief,"  observes  the  Minneapolis 
Times  (Ind.),  "that  if  he  must  write  a  book  at  all,  a  somewhat 
more  temperate  tone  in  his  criticism  of  honored  officers  now  in 
the  service  would  have  resulted  in  kindlier  recollections  of  the 
Secretary,  who  was  certainly  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States."     It  continues  : 

"General  Alger  himself  is  so  open  to  criticism,  the  reasons 
that  made  his  resignation  a  necessity  are  so  well  known,  the  ani- 
mus he  has  shown  against  those  who  were  subordinated  to  him 
when  he  was  Secretary  was  so  patent — these  and  other  things 
would  have  made  it  more  seemly  for  him  not  to  have  written  and 
published  a  book  at  all  (the  necessity  therefor  is  not  shown  by 
the  work  itself),  or  to  have  been  much  more  moderate  in  tone 
when  he  made  public  his  conclusions  and  the  facts  upon  which 
he  bases  them. 

"General  Alger  is  politically  dead  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
jio  evidence  of  a  widespread  desire  for  his  resurrection.     The 


only  purpose  now  discoverable  that  the  book  can  serve  is  to  stir 
up  additional  strife  concerning  the  Hispano-American  war,  and 
with  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  in  session  one  would  imagine 
that  there  was  no  crying  need  for  additional  disturbance." 

Secretary  Alger's  home  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  protest 
against  the  tone  of  the  newspaper  comment  on  his  book.  "The 
right  of  any  man  to  enter  into  a  defense  of  his  own  actions  can 
hardly  be  questioned,"  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.), 
"whether  he  has  been  accused  of  petty  larceny  or  incompetence 
as  a  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  view  of  all  the  censure  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  the  general  has  not  rendered  himself  further 
censurable  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  formally  presented  his 
own  case  to  the  public."     The  Detroit  Jonr7ial  (Rep.)  adds: 

"Because  General  Alger,  as  Secretary  of  War  during  a  trying 
period  of  the  country's  history,  was  vilified  as  few  men  in  pub- 
lic life  ever  have  been — and  those  few  some  of  the  strongest 
characters  and  most  useful  servants  of  their  da}'  and  generation 
— he  was  entitled  to  a  hearing.  It  was  due  to  himself,  it  was 
due  to  his  posterity,  it  was  due  to  history,  it  was  due  to  the 
country  that  he  should  not  be  silent  under  the  persecution  of 
falsehood,  backed  by  ignorance  at  times  and  again  by  malice. 
What  General  Alger  asks  of  his  countrymen  is  the  belief  that  he 
was  an  honest  secretary  and  an  industrious  one,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  strength. 

"How  able  he  was,  he  with  the  modesty  of  a  true  gentleman 
leaves  to  be  determined  by  history.  Meanwhile  he  fairly  points 
out  the  tremendous  difficulties  overcome,  the  scanty  means  at 
hand  with  which  to  surmount  those  all  but  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, and  the  glorious  conclusion  that  could  not  have  been 
reached  as  speedily  as  it  was  had  General  Alger  been  the  ineffi- 
cient factor  that  his  enemies  portrayed  in  their  desire  to  crush 
where  they  could  only  wound. " 


ARMED   TEACHERS   FOR  THE    PHILIPPINES. 

WHEN  the  army  transport  Thomas  started  for  the  Philip- 
pines with  six  hundred  school-teachers  aboard,  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  remarked  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  peaceable  nature  of  this  Philippine  invasion.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Manila  New  American,  however,  shows  that  the 
expedition  is  not  so  harmless  as  supposed.  .Under  such  startling 
headlines  as  "ARSENAL  UNEARTHED  IN  MALATE!" 
"EVERY  TEACHER  CARRIES  A  SHOTGUN!"  and  "Oth- 
ers Carry  Two  or  Three  Revolvers,  Bowie  Knives,  and  a  Moun- 
tain Howitzer  !  "  a  reporter  with  a  humorous  streak  in  his  com- 
position goes  on  to  say  . 

"Twelve  shotguns,  twenty-one  rifles,  a  hundred  and  ninety-six 
revolvers,  and  upward  of  twenty  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition 
comprise  the  armament  brought  to  the  Philippines  by  the  lately 
arrived  army  of  teachers,  and  the  returns  are  not  all  in  yet. 
Verily,  they  are  well  prepared  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot !  This  is  mofe  ammunition  than  the  American  army  in  the 
Philippines  has  fired  off  in  the  last  six  months. 

"The  census  of  the  weapons  was  taken  yesterday.  The  teach- 
ers were  asked  to  fill  out  slips  giving  the  weapons,  the  make  and 
ammunition  in  their  possession.     One  wag  wrote  on  his  slip  : 

"'I  am  a  football  player.  Don't  need  any.'  Judging  from 
the  list  of  weapons  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any  gang  of  ladrones 
to  attack  the  exposition  grounds  while  the  teachers  are  there. 

"F.  Van  Nuys,  from  Virginia,  is  a  regular  portable  arsenal. 
Van  comes  from  the  South  and  is  evidently  prepared  to  defend 
his  honor  as  'a  Southern  gentleman,  sah. '  Van  must  have 
thought  that  himself  and  Ins  honor  would  need  a  lot  of  defend- 
ing, for  he  brought  a  rifle  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of 
rifle  ammunition,  a  shotgun  and  two  hundred  cartridges,  and  a 
revolver  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pistol  cartridges.  Warlike  Fili- 
pinos will  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  Van. 

"W.  W.  Rodwell  comes  from  Iowa.  He  is  division  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  the  district  along  the  railroad  in  North- 
ern Luzon.  Mr.  Rodwell  evidently  thought  that  his  district 
would  be  on  the  firing  line.  He  only  brought  a  Winchester  rifle 
and  three  hundred  cartridges,  a  shotgun  with  seventy-five  shells, 
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and  a  pistol  with  forty  cartridges.  This,  however,  may  be 
enough  to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  and  family.  Mrs.  Rod- 
well  is  along,  and  she  can  use  the  shotgun  if  they  are  hard 
pressed.     Rod  will  look  out  for  himself. 

"  Mrs.  S.  S.  McVay  also  comes  from  Iowa.  She  brought  two 
pistols,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  is  married  and  Mr. 
McVay  is  along. 

"  F.  D.  Sawyer,  of  Maine,  brought  two  rifles  and  two  revolvers. 
There  is  an  old  saw  which  says,  'Don't  monkey  with  the  buzz- 
saw.'  In  this  case  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  monkey  with  the 
Sawyer  either.  J.M.  Gambill  has  a  rifle,  two  pistols,  and  eight 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  It  is  safe  to  Gambill  that  he 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  fort  for  a  while.  F.  B.  Adams  has  a  rifle. 
a  shotgun,  and  pistol.  It  will  be  Adam  foxy  hombre  who  takes 
him  lay  surprise.  D.  J.  D.  Myers  has  a  Colt's  revolver  with  fifty- 
five  hundred  cartridges.  It  will  take  ad-Myer-able  nerve  to  go 
up  against  that  proposition. 

"Many  of  the  teachers  who  have  only  one  or  two  guns  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  have  been  anxiously 
inquiring  where  they  can  procure  more.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
purchase  these  weapons  in  Manila,  they  are  advised  to  secure 
bolos  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  these  knives.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  be  quiet  along  the  Potomac 
for  some  time  yet." 


THE   NEGRO   NOT   DYING   OUT. 

THERE  are  twice  as  many  negroes  in  the  United  States  to- 
day as  there  were  when  Lincoln  set  them  free,  and  the 
last  census,  as  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  remarks, 
proves  "that  we  have  the  negro  still  with  us,  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  remain  with  us  for  many  years  yet."  The  census  re- 
turns show  a  white  population  of  67,000,000  and  a  negro  popula- 
tion of  8,850,000,  with  about  500,000  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese. The  death-rate  among  the  negroes  in  the  cities,  where 
they  live  in  the  congested  districts,  and  "  where  every  law  of 
nature  and  sanitation  is  defied,"  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
whites,  and  is  far  in  excess  of  the  birth-rate  ;  and  this  high  mor- 
tality has  led  some  to  think  that  the  negro  is  dying  out.  The 
census  figures  show  that  this  belief  is  erroneous.  The  increase 
of  negro  population  in  the  rural  districts  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  loss  in  the  cities,  and  the  rural  surplus  flock  cityward  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  The  negro  population  is 
increasing  rapidly,  not  as  rapidly  as  in  slavery  days,  but  as 
rapidly  as  the  whites.  In  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  the  negroes 
are  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  and  in  the  latter 


State,  as  in   South  Carolina  also,  they  are  in  the  majority.     In 
South  Carolina,  however,  the  proportion  of  blacks  is  decreasing 
and  the  other  Southern  States  show  a  similar  trend.     The  negro 
does   not  seem   to   show  much    inclination  to  leave   the    South. 
Says  T/ie  Times- Democrat : 

"The  expected  drift  of  the  negro  northward  has  not  taken 
place.  While  a  certain  class  of  people  and  theorists  welcome 
him  there  and  promise  him  privileges,  social  and  otherwise, 
which  he  does  not  enjoy  in  the  South,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  workers  with  whom  they  would  be  thrown  into  competi- 
tion, resent  the  black  invasion  and  cheaper  wages,  and  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  negro  out  to  any  large  extent,  by  refusing  him 
work  and  the  means  of  support.  As  a  consequence,  the  negro 
emigration  from  the  South  to  the  North  has  been  almost  altogether 
to  the  towns,  where  odd  jobs  and  personal  service  can  be  secured. 

"In  the  South  the  movement  of  the  negro  population  has  been 
difficult  to  understand,  as  the  following  figures  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  negroes  to  the  entire  population  will  show  : 
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"In  the  border  States,  like  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  negro 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  whites.  This 
was  expected  and  has,  indeed,  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
negroes  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  so  near  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  that  they  naturally  drift  over  there,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  a  majority  of  the  Northern  negroes  come  from 
the  border  States. 

"In  Louisiana  also  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  pr<> 
portion  of  negroes,  the  causes  of  which  we  have  already  shown. 
The  same  is  true  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  decrease  i> 
due  to  the  large  emigration  of  negroes  to  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  other  more  Western  States.  The  planters  of  the  Southwest 
have  found  the  Carolinas  a  splendid  field  from  which  to  secure- 
labor  ;  indeed,  their  operations  there  have  frequently  caused  a 
clash  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  labor  agencies 
from  operating  in  that  territory. 

"But  outside  of  these  States  there  has  been  little  improve- 
ment, and  the  negroes  have  held  their  own  as  far  as  population 
is  concerned,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  than  held  their  own.  Not 
only  has  the  proportion  of  negroes  to  whites  increased  steadily 
for  the  past  twenty  years  in  States  like  Mississippi,  where  the 
negroes  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population,  but  also  in  Ar- 
kansas,   a   white  State ;    and    Texas  and   Florida,    into  both  of 
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which  there  has  been  a  large  white  immigration,  report  that  they 
have  proportionately  more  negroes  to-day  than  ten  years  ago. 

"The  case  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  in  Texas,  where 
a  marked  antagonism  to  the  negro  has  been  shown,  and  from 
which  many  negroes  have  emigrated  in  the  past  ten  years  ;  yet 
we  find  that  24  per  cent. — or  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Texas — is  negro  to-day,  as  against  21.8  per  cent,  in  1890. 

"The  settlement  of  the  negro  problem  by  the  extinction  or  dis- 
persal of  the  negro  seems  a  long  way  off." 


THE  POLITICAL  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND   PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  PHILADELPHIA  editor  is  credited  with  the  remark  that 
"Pennsylvania  has  every  kind  of  political  deviltry  I  ever 
•saw  or  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  a  few  more  that  she  has  evolved 
herself,"  an  observation  that  represents  pretty  fairly  the  tone  of 
the  newspapers  the  country  over  when  they  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  politics  in  the  State  of  Penn,  Franklin,  and  Quay. 
Within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  Pennsylvania  lies  Massachusetts, 
also  a  Republican  State,  and  a  manufacturing  State,  and  a  State 
where  the  native-born  American  is  no  more  predominant  than  in 
Pennsylvania ;  but  the  political  reputation  of  the  Bay  State  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  her  Keystone  sister.  A 
writer  in  The  World's  Work  says:  "There  are  good  men  in 
Philadelphia  and  there  are  bad  men  in  Massachusetts.  But  Penn- 
sylvania has  steadily  sunk  to  perhaps  the  lowest  level  of  civic 
degradation  that  any  of  the  old  commonwealths  has  ever  touched  ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  a  higher  level  of  public  morality  has  been 
maintained  over  a  long  period  than  in  any  other  commonwealth." 
Those  who  are  ready  to  attribute  political  rottenness  to  the  igno- 
rance and  venality  of  our  immigrant  population  will  find  food  for 
thought  in  the  following  table  presented  by  a  writer  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  showing  that  Pennsylvania  really  has  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  native-born  population  than  Massachusetts. 
Here  are  the  figure s 

Massachusetts — 

Native-born  of  native  parents 44  per  cent. 

Foreigners 5&         " 

Pennsylvania- 
Native-born  of  native  parents 66 

Foreigners 34 

Boston — 

Native-born  of  native  parents 35 

Foreigners 65         " 

Philadelphia—  I 

i  Native-born  of  native  parents 47         " 

Foreigners S3         " 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  by  the  Quakers,  Massachusetts  by 
the  Puritans ;  the  one  sect  seeking  for  peace  at  any  price,  the 
others  alway  ready  to  make  a  rumpus  ;  and  The  Atlantic  writer, 
who  signs  himself  "A  Pennsylvania!!,"  attributes  the  difference 
in  results  to  this  difference  in  origins.  It  is  not  considered 
^'good  form"  in  Pennsylvania  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and, 
besides,  commercialism  is  far  more  profitable  financially.  He 
~ay^  : 

"  Pennsylvania  is  a  State  of  large  corporations.  Office  in  them 
is  more  attractive  than  political  office.  The  president  o£  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  gets  $50,000  a  year;  the  governor  of  the 
Mate,  $10,000.     The  president  of  the  railroad  controls  over  150,- 

■  employees;  the  governor,  perhaps  500.  The  presidency  of 
the  railroad  lasts  for  life  ;  the  governorship,  for  a  thorny,  uncer- 
tain four  years.  There  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system 
more  than  two  hundred  officials  that  have  more  pay  and  more 
power  than  the  governor  of  the  State  ;  and  there  are  in  the  State 
a  score  of  corporations  only  a  little  less  imposing  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  best  of  the  young 
men  take  to  the  corporations,  and  devote  their  ever}'  energy  to 
promotion  therein,  leaving  politics  to  the  less  capable,  the  less 
intelligent,  the  less  moral?  At  one  time  it  was  the  young  law- 
yer's ambition  to  come  to  the  front  in  politics;  now  it  is  to  be- 
te  a  corporation  counsel.  So  he  leaves  speech-making  alone, 
~<    v  ••  self  to  corporation  law. 


"  Besides,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  young  men  of  wealth  and  good 
birth  look  with  disfavor  on  politics.  No  less  a  Philadelphian 
than  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  who  was  born  in  a  position  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks,  tells  this  story :  The  descendant  of  an  old 
Philadelphia  family  had  written  some  verses,  and  showed  them 
to  a  fellow  clubma .1.  '  Excellent, '  said  his  friend.  '  I  shall  pub- 
lish them,'  said  the  author.  The  other  was  horrified.  "The 
verses  are  all  very  well,'  he  said,  when  pressed  for  a  reason, 
'but — publish  a  book — is  that  the  sort  of  thing  one  does,  don't 
you  know?'  Now,  politics,  like  publishing  books,  is  'not  the 
sort  of  thing  one  does^  don't  you  know,'  in  Philadelphia.  Had 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  late  Governor  Wolcott  been  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, they  might  have  attained  fame  as  golf  champions  or 
cotillion  leaders,  but  never  as  writers,  college  professors,  or  poli- 
ticians, except  at  the  sacrifice  of  social  position. 

"There  is  an  historic  reason.  The  Quakers  were — and  are — a 
good  people.  This  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized.  Member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Friends  is  as  strong  an  evidence  as  can  be 
given  that  a  man  possesses  every  personal  virtue.  For  the  con- 
ditions that  beset  Pennsylvania  the  present  generation  of 
Quakers  are  in  no  sense  responsible.  They  are  now  too  few  to 
sway  the  State  one  way  or  another.  But  if  the  early  Quakers 
had  had  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  been  held  steadier  to  the  moorings  of  civic  decency.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  personal  vir- 
tues of  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers.  That  question  was 
thrashed  out  at  length  on  Boston  Common  some  years  ago,  and 
was  decided,  in  the  manner  of  the  time,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Puritans  at  least,  by  a  gallows  rope  with  a  Quaker  at  the  end 
of  it. 

"It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  history  that  when  the  Puritan 
hanged  the  Quaker,  both  were  happy, — the  one  to  hang  a  man 
for  his  belief,  the  other  to  die  for  his  belief.  This  brings  out 
strongly  the  distinction  between  them.  The  Puritans  were  a 
church  militant.  The  Puritan  went  to  church  with  a  Bible  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  musket  for  hostile  Indians.  The 
Quaker  settled  his  difficulties  with  the  Indians  by  reading  tracts 
to  them.  When  the  Quaker  came  to  the  Puritan  commonwealth 
to  spread  a  doctrine  which  the  Puritan  didn't  like,  the  Puritan 
beat  him  and  drove  him  out ;  and  when  the  Quaker  came  meekly- 
back  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  the  Puritan  hanged  him.  The 
point  is  this:  the  Puritan  insisted  on  governing  his  common- 
wealth in  his  own  way.  He  founded  his  commonwealth  to  carry 
out  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  and  he  never  let  his  eye  wander  from 
that  purpose.  What  the  Puritan  resolved  upon  was  to  be  done: 
he  would  have  no  objector,  be  he  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, or  Quaker.  The  Puritan  formed  the  dominating  habit, 
and  to  this  day  Puritan  ideas  dominate  the  essentially  non-Puri- 
tan population  of  Massachusetts, 

"Among  the  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  meekness  was  the 
cardinal  virtue.  Their  creed  forbids  them  to  bear  arms.  It  does 
not,  in  so  many  words,  forbid  them  to  take  part  in  politics,  but 
certainly  the  rough-and-tumble  of  actual  party  contests  is  hostile 
to  the  ideal  which  the  Quaker  seeks  to  follow.  The  early  Qua- 
kers, instead  of  strangling  doctrines  not  in  agreement  with  their 
own,  instead  of  casting  out  the  apostles  of  strange  creeds,  wel- 
comed them,  tolerated  them.  They  soon  came  to  the  point  where 
they  were  tolerating  intolerance.  Put  in  a  minority  by  the  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  less  worthy  people,  and  lacking  the  stren- 
uous, dominating  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  the  early  Quakers  soon 
let  the  control  of  the  colony  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  less  de- 
sirable elements  ;  and  there  it  has  always  remained." 
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TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Herr  Most  will  not  be  quite  so  much  during  the  coming  year.—  The 
Salt  Lake  Herald. 

IF  the  British  can't  starve  the  Boers  out  they  might  wait  for  them  to  die 
of  old  age.—  The  Detroit  tribune. 

A  B01  R  commando  has  reached  the  sea  ;  the  British  appear  to  have  been 
there  for  sometime. —  The  Chicago  Evening-  Post. 

Proffssok  NoriiE.vskjoi.I)  has  sailed  tor  the  south  pole.  We  don't  care 
which  pole  is  discovered  first.—  The  Boston  Transcript. 

Hemky  Wattfrson  has  not  gone  so  far,  however,  as  to  give  out  any 
hints  concerning  his  cabinet.—  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Si'  Ri  1  u<v  Coi<  1  F.l.Yor  lias  kindly  informed  the  country  how  President 
Roosevelt's  name  should  be  pronounced,  but  as  yet  President  Roosevelt  has 
neglected  to  return  the  favor—  The  Kansas  City  Journal '. 
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DOES    AMERICAN-SPOKEN      ENGLISH 
THE   STANDARD? 


LOWER 


1"*HE  view  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  of  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  dean  of  Bryn  Ma'wr 
College,  that  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  America  will 
become  the  standard  of  the  world  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
October  19)  is  criticized  in  some  quarters.  Prof.  Albert  H. 
Smyth,  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  says  in  an  inter- 
view printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  (October  10)  : 

"It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear 'American  English'  spoken  of  as 
tho  it  were  a  matter  of  pride  to  speak  a  different  language  from 
that  of  England.  Noah  Webster  a  century  ago  called  his  dic- 
tionary '  an  American  dictionary  of  the  English  language, '  which 
caused  Joseph  Dennie  to  say  that  he  hoped  the  whole  collection 
of  foul  and  unclean  things  would  be  named  after  its  author  and 
■called  '  Noah's  ark.' 

"  In  considering  the  subject  we  must  separate  written  language 
from  spoken  language.  In  written  language  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  English  used  by  the  best  American  au- 
thors and  that  used  by  English  writers,  and  where  any  dis- 
pute arises  it  is  conceded  that  the  court  of  last  resort  is  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  best  writers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  English. 

"The  same  may  be  said  of  spoken  language  so  far  as  the  choice 
and  use  of  words,  and  grammatical  construction  are  concerned. 

"In  pronunciation  the  usage  in  America  varies  somewhat  from 
the  English  usage,  and  in  inflection  there  is  still  greater  varia- 
tion. The  speech  of  the  cultivated  Englishman  is  more  musical 
and  pleasing  than  our  own.  His  voice  is  better,  his  modulation 
is  more  varied  and  rhythmical  and  better  suited  to  the  thought. 
To  assert  that  English  as  spoken  in  America  will  become  the 
standard  throughout  the  world  is  to  say  that  a  retrograde  move- 
ment will  be  made,  for  certainly  that  would  be  a  retrograde 
movement  which  should  make  the  strident  tones  and  monotonous 
inflection  of  the  American  the  standard  of  English  speech." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Riddle,  the  eminent  actor  and 
.Shakespearian  reader,  expressed  in  the  New  York  Sun  (Septem- 
ber 29),  is  that  there  exists  a  marked  decadence  of  English 
■speech  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  here  slip-shod  utterance, 
provincial  mispronunciation,  and  a  much-abused  tongue  gener- 
ally.    He  says : 

"The  very  few  men  and  women  who  have  a  high  standard  of 
speech  have  not  been  able  to  make  that  standard  generally  rec- 
ognized, and,  consequently,  there  have  been  manifest  for  the 
last  twenty  years  a  carelessness  and  vulgarity  of  speech,  accom- 
panied by  slouchiness  of  manner,  in  all  the  professions  and  in 
society,  which  may  well  bring  forth  the  query :  Is  the  art  of  de- 
livery a  lost  art,  and  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  shameful 
•decadence? " 

Mr.  Riddle  observes  that  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  locate  the 
standard  of  English  speech  in  any  one  place,  and,  if  we  try  to 
do  so  in  America,  we  shall  find  American  whimsicalities  of  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  in  the  way.    To  quote  his  words  again  : 

"In  France,  the  standard  of  speech  is  irrevocably  the  French 
•of  Paris  ;  in  Germany,  the  German  of  Hanover  ;  in  Italy  the  Ital- 
ian of  Florence;  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  of  Madrid. 

"There  is  a  tradition  of  speech  in  those  cities  which  neither 
•eccentricity  nor  caprice  has  been  able  to  destroy. 

"What  is  the  standard  of  English  speech?  It  can  not  be  lo- 
cated in  any  one  place.  It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  he  speaks 
the  best  English  whose  speech  does  not  betray  his  nationality 
and  environment,  whether  he  be  from  London,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Boston,  or  Kalamazoo. 

"The  principal  difference  of  speech  between  educated  Ameri- 
cans and  English  is  one  of  intonation  and  inflection,  not  of  vowel 
sounds,  and  it  may  be  added  that  no  American  need  feel  flattered 
when  told  that  he  speaks  like  an  Englishman,  for  the  American 
has  more  variety  of  speech. 

"The  principal  advantage  of  the  Englishman  lies  in  the  fact 


that  tradition  of  speech  obtains  more  with  him  than  with  the 
American.  The  English  are  not  forever  dickering  and  changing 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  Nothing  seems  to  delight  the 
American  orthoepist  more  than  to  apply  the  provincialisms  of 
his  particular  locality  and  environment  to  words  which  have 
elsewhere  had  a  stable  pronunciation  for  generations.  Some 
years  ago  Webster  from  Connecticut  ordered  keg  to  be 
nounced  cag,  and  for  years  the  spinsters  of  New  England  sur- 
rounded their  oleander  cags  and  garding  beds  with  clam-shell 
borders.  At  a  time  when  the  theater  was  emerging  from  the 
curses  of  the  prejudiced,  and  when  sane  persons  had  ceased  to 
consider  it  a  concoction  of  the  devil,  Worcester  spoke  of  the 
drayma,  and  then  we  began  to  hear  of  Cleopaytra 

"The  United  States  has  its  own  indigenous  dialects,  besides 
those  introduced  from  non-English  speaking  countries.  They 
may  be  classified  broadly  as  Yankee,  Western,  and  Southern, 
altho  of  late  a  new  cockney  dialect  has  been  introduced  by  the 
American  'smart  set,'  which  affords  much  diversion  to  our  Eng- 
lish cousins. 

"It  is  the  diffusion  of  these  dialects  into  our  every-day  speech 
which,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  will  work  ruin  to  the  beauty  of  our 
language." 


THE   SPIRITUAL   IDEALISM   OF   GEORGE 
ELIOT'S   NOVELS. 

COMMENTING  upon  new  editions  of  George  Eliot's  works 
about  to  appear  in  England,  the  London  Academy  (August 
31)  finds  that  the  peculiar  interest  of  these  republications,  apart 
from  the  literary  greatness  of  the  author,  lies  in  "the  contrast 
this  spiritual  idealist  presents  to  the  undeniable  spiritual  move- 
ment now  struggling  into  life."  The  Academy  believes  that 
"culture  of  the  soul  "  is  at  the  present  time  more  "conscious  and 
absorbed  "  than  for  a  long  time  past,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  of  the 
author  under  discussion : 

"George  Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  preeminently  spiritual  nov- 
elists in  the  English  language.  The  motive  below  all  she  under- 
took was  the  awakening  of  the  soul  and  the  revealing  of  the 
beauty  and  coutagion  of  it.  In  every  volume  she  ever  wrote  it 
was  the  soul  only  she  wrestled  with,  analyzed,  anguished  for, 
the  soul  alone  that  became  of  moment  to  her.  Nevertheless,  be- 
tween the  idealism  of  George  Eliot  and  the  idealism  of  to-day  is 
one  great  point  of  divergence.  The  spiritualism  of  to-day  regards 
itself  above  all  as  an  inspiration  due  to  a  higher  condition  of  soul, 
independent  of  the  material  life  and  the  concessions  made  to  it. 
In  its  most  perfect  form  it  is  the  beautiful  spiritualism  of  Doffki- 
osky's  '  Crime  and  Punishment,'  where  Sonia,  the  girl  who  has 
long  led  a  debased  life,  is  shown  to  possess  a  soul  of  Christ-like 
beauty  and  radiance.  The  nature  of  her  means  of  livelihood  has 
never  been  able  to  reach  or  corrupt  her  soul.  .  .  .  The  spiritual- 
ism of  George  Eliot  was  of  a  sterner  and  more  somber  material. 
Devoid  of  mystic  qualities,  it  possessed,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
undeviating  courage  in  grasping  the  laws  of  life,  and  in  accept- 
ing the  impossibility  of  all  escape  from  them.  Disregarding  the 
soul's  thirst  for  inspiration  and  ecstasy,  George  Eliot  yearned  to 
see  it  always  in  action — action  being  to  her  the  final  and  irrepar- 
able test  upon  which  to  render  judgment.  The  self-soothing 
attempt  to  make  evil  bear  the  same  fruit  as  good  she  fought  in- 
cessantly as  a  bitter  and  corrupting  delusion.  And  the  question 
with  her  remained  unalterably  what  had  been  done,  never  what 
had  becn/e//,  of  spiritual  comfort  and  lovelim 

George  Eliot's  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  unhappy  or  d 
astrous  marriages  has,   in    The  Academy' $  view,  as  special   an 
interest  as  her  religious  outlook  : 

"Again  and  again — in'Romola, '  in 'Janet's  Repentance,'  111 
the  case  of  Dorothea  Casaubon,  of  Grandcourt  and  Gwendolin, 

of  Rosamund  and  Lydgate — she  returned  t<>  the  subject,  and  to 

the  question  of  a  man  or  woman's  duty  — their  soul's  duty — in 
the  face  of  the  insurpassably  difficult  situation  of  a  calamitous 
marriage.  Nothing  concerned  her  more  deeply,  in  fact,  than  the 
discovery  of  how  much  or  how  little  should  be  endured,  ph. 
callv,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  before  conscience  could  right- 
fully be  absolved  from  a  continuance  of  responsibility.     That  she 
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should  choose  the  most  difficult  solution  was  in  keeping  with  her 
temperament,  and  the  fine  asceticism  of  her  religious  concep- 
tions. Moreover,  a  mistake  to  her,  no  less  than  a  crime,  consti- 
tuted a  thing  rigorously  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  every  nature  mistake  should  bring  inevitable  retribution, 
and  the  effort  to  escape  from  any  natural  law  struck  her  as  a 
piteous  futility.  Secondly,  that  the  soul  should  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  any  accepted  responsibility  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  her  for  a  second." 

As  an  example  of  the  contrasting  modern  novelist's  view  of  a 
soul's  course  in  the  grasp  of  "overwhelming  materialism  "  the 
critic  refers  as  follows  to  the  character  of  Nora  in  Ibsen's  "The 
Doll's  House  "  : 

"Half  dazed  by  a  magnificent  instant  of  inner  illumination, 
Nora  takes  knowledge  that  her  soul  and  her  husband's  had  never 
communicated,  that  he  was  not  her  soul's  husband,  that  her 
soul,  indeed,  was  the  very  last  thing  he  could  realize  or  desire. 
And  with  a  wonderful  vision  of  the  truth  below  all  surface  ap- 
pearances, she  goes,  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  Dealt  with 
by  George  Eliot,  she  would  have  been  kept  there,  to  reap  the 
seeds  of  the  poor  blind  past,  and  to  bring  forth  the  blossoms  of 
her  soul,  only  through  anguished  endurance  of  the  conditions 
created  by  them  both. 

"Nevertheless,  tho  the  contrast  is  very  marked  between  George 
Eliot  and  the  idealists  of  to-day,  there  is  a  certain  value  in  think- 
ing of  them  together.  For  between  the  growing  increase  of  spir- 
itual serenity  and  George  Eliot's  thirst — not  for  what  may  be 
seen  and  foretasted,  but  what  must  be  done  and  suffered — there 
is  no  root  antagonism.  They  round  and  complete  each  other. 
George  Eliot  missed  the  smiling  gaiety  of  those  who  have  as  in 
a  vision  realized  how  small  an  item  are  both  the  tears  and  the 
sins  of  earth,  but  she  had  a  tragic  courage,  a  strength  and  noble- 
ness of  endurance  in  dark  places,  and  an  immovable  integrity  of 
conscience  that  can  never  depreciate  in  beauty." 


A   VISIT    TO   A  JAPANESE   ART-SCHOOL. 

IN  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Lynch,  the  artist,  a  wholesome 
sociological  reaction  is  in  progress  in  Japan.  He  finds, 
after  a  considerably  long  sojourn  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
that  the  blind  rush  to  follow  Western  ideas  is  ceasing.  The 
Japanese,  he  says,  are  beginning  to  see  that  things  that  come 
from  the  West  are  not  necessarily  an  improvement  on  their  own  ; 
"they  are  becoming  reconciled  to  their  own  merits,  to  the  charm 
of  their  own  habits  and  customs,  their  dress,  and  their  art 
ideals."  The  account  which  Mr.  Lynch  gives  (in  The  Magazine 
of  Art,  October)  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  the  Art-School  (Yanaka 
Bijitsuin)  at  Tokyo  indicates  that  this  tendency  is  strong  in  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  country.     To  quote  his  narrative  : 

"When  I  arrived,  it  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
one  of  their 'concours  '  was  taking  place.  A  subject  had  been 
given  out  a  fortnight  before,  and  all  the  painter  students  had 
their  resulting  pictures  brought  in  for  criticism.  ...  I  was 
shown  into  a  well-lighted  room  upstairs,  where  I  found  Mr.  Oka- 
kura,  and  two  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  Tokyo,  in  the 
center  of  a  ring  of  about  twenty  students,  squatting  round  the 
room.  On  the  walls  behind  them  their  pictures  were  hanging. 
Glowing  hibashis,  and  teapots  and  cups  were  on  the  spotless 
mats.  The  majority  were  smoking  cigarettes  and  sipping  tea. 
A  vote  had  just  been  taken  about  the  best  picture,  and  the  bal- 
lot papers  were  being  opened." 

"Warmth  and  Gentle  Gracefulness"  was  the  theme  treated  in 
the  competing  pictures,  and  Mr.  Lynch  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  was  very  interesting  to  compare  the  various  renderings  of 
it  by  the  different  artists — a  clump  of  ripe,  red  maple  foliage  in 
the  glow  of  an  autumn  sunset;  a  single  big  red  rose;  three  or 
four  pictures  of  prettily  dressed  Japanese  girls  ;  a  fluffy  group  of 
little  birds  clustering  around  their  nest  on  the  branch  of  a  cherry- 
tree.  The  walls  were  all  aglow  with  soft  warmth  of  coloring. 
After  the  voting  came  criticism  of  each  picture  in  turn  — by  the 
students  first,  and  finally  by  the  master  and  the  visiting  artists. 


These  remarks  were  short  and  deliberate,  but  as  a  rule  most  se- 
vere and  unsparing.  It  was  only  adverse  criticism  that  appeared 
to  be  thought  serviceable.  The  most  brilliant  artists  among 
them  were  not  likely  to  suffer  from  self-conceit.  The  great  red 
rose  was  torn  to  fragments.  An  onslaught  was  made  on  the 
drawing  of  a  little  girl's  figure  alongside  it.  The  foreshortening 
of  her  knee  was  the  principal  point  of  attack,  whilst  one  of  the 
critics  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  evidently  no  lady,  and 
threw  suspicions  on  her  moral  character  by  saying  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  girls  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Yoshiwarra." 

All  the  members  of  the  school,  Mr.  Lynch  says,  devote  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  work  to  a  common  fund 
which  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

"Orders  are  frequently  carried  out  by  a  number  of  artists  to- 
gether, and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  one  of  the  merchant  princes 


THE   PAINTING   CLASS. 

Drawn  by  Otake  Chikuha,  a  student  in  the  Tokyo  Art  School. 

of  Tokyo,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  was  having  an  entire 
suite  of  rooms  decorated  by  them.  From  a  European  standard 
of  comparison  their  work  appears  extremely  low  in  cost.  There 
were  few  of  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition  that  were  priced  over 
£15  ;  the  average  would  be,  I  think,  between  £8  and  ^"io.  So 
it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  about  four-fifths  of  them  had 
been  sold." 

The  conclusion  this  writer  draws  from  his  general  observation 
of  art  in  Japan  is  as  follows: 

"The  Japanese  artists  .  .  .  have  not  changed  their  intellectual 
costume,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  remain  impressed 
by  the  idea  that  Japanese  art  is  a  thing  too  delightful  and 
unique  for  them  to  dream  of  inflicting  such  a  loss  on  the  world 
by  abandoniing  its  traditions.  The  Japanese  may  have  many 
things  to  learn  from  the  West,  but  that  little  republic  or  common- 
wealth of  art  represented  by  the  Yanaka  Bijitsuin  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  might  be  taken  by  Western  artists  as  a  model 
well  worth  imitating." 


Are  Creative  Writers  the  Best  Literary  Critics? 

— In  a  recent  discussion  concerning  the  qualifications  of  a  critic, 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  (well  known  himself  in  that  capacity)  as- 
serts that  the  men  who  have  written  the  criticism  which  throws 
most  light  on  the  subjects  which  they  had  to  criticize  had  pre- 
viously tried  their  own  hand  at  the  same  subjects  with  serious 

creative  purpose.     He  goes  on  to  say  in  London  Literature  (Oc 

1 
tober  5)  : 

"That  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  critic  like  Mr.  Les- 
lie Stephen,  who  discourses  admirably  about  books,  and  one  likt 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  discourses  about  them  like  an  ar- 
tist, making  the  reader  feel  what  the  writer  set  out  to  do,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  means  employed, and  estimating  how  far  the 
result  conformed  to  the  project.  What  I  am  asserting  is  merely 
that  artists,  like  any  other  craftsmen,  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  craft.  .  .  .  The  Golden  Treasury,  in  its  original  form 
one  of  the  monuments  of  critical  insight,  was  in  that  form  com- 
piled in  consultation  with  Tennyson,  who,  had  he  not  had  better 
things  to  do,  would  certainly  have  been  among  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  critics.  Passion  and  prejudice  sway  Mr.  Swinburne 
violently,  but  who  among  critics  is  better  than  Mr.  Swinburne  at 
his  best?  .  .  .  Among  the  critics  of  the  first  consequence — the  men 
who  can  show  to  those  who  are  learning  to  read  and  learning  to 
write  what  the  art  of  literature  really  means — critics  like  Lamb, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson,  Taine,  and  Sainte-Beuve — I  only 
recall  one  name  which  has  not  attached  to  it  creative  work  of 
intrinsic  value.  My  exception  is  M.  Emile 
Faguet,  and  after  reading  M.  Faguet's 
criticism,  say,  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  will 
believe  that  M.  Faguet — let  him  publish  it 
or  no— has  not  written  verse? 

....  The  vital  point  is  that  the  critic 
ought  to  understand,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, the  process  which  in  all  cases 
must  have  a  certain  similarity — the  elab- 
oration and  shaping  of  an  idea,  the  things 
that  come  by  chance,  the  things  that  come 
easily,  the  things  that  have  to  be  ham- 
mered into  their  places,  the  providential 
expedient  that  sometimes  makes  into  a 
flower  what  threatened  to  be  an  ugly  ex- 
crescence, the  compromises  that  have  to 
be  accepted,  the  inward  debate  as  to  what 
degree  of  quickness  in  comprehension  may 
be  expected  from  a  reader,  the  relation  of 
an  artistic  work  to  its  suggestion  in  nature 
or  in  fact,  and  so  on  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  leaps  and  delays,  exultations 
and  gnashings  of  teeth,  that  go  to  the  work 
of  composition." 


HOW  "FIRST-NIGHT"  PER- 
FORMANCES AFFECT  AC- 
TORS. 

MRS.  MINNIE  MADDERN  FISKE, 
who  is  successfully  enacting  the 
principal  r61e  of  the  new  play  "Miranda 
of  the  Balcony  "  in  her  own  theater  in  New 
York,  says  it  needs  a  psychologist  to  an- 
alyze the  temperamental  phenomena  de- 
veloped in  actors  by  a  first-night  perform- 
ance. One  player  is  stimulated  by  the 
occasion  to  do  his  best.  Another  is  de- 
pressed by  the  excitement  and  fails  to 
measure  up  to  what  study,   ability,   and 

purpose  promised.  She  confesses  she  belongs  to  the  latter  class, 
and  describes  as  follows  (in  The  Critic,  October)  the  experiences 
that  befall  such  : 

"To  the  player  unhappily  affected  on  a  first  night  the  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  abnormal,  and  they  are  destructive  of  confidence 
and  are  a  weight  on  the  spirit.  The  excitement,  the  preliminary 
hurry,  the  worry  over  things  that  may  go  wrong,  and  the  general 
nervousness — for  even  the  players  who  pass  through  the  ordeal 
successfully  are  themselves  nervous  before  the  play  begins — all 
these  things  have  a  dispiriting,  benumbing,  and  depressing  ef- 
fect. Are  this  depression  and  its  concomitants  the  results  of 
weakness  of  artistic  character,  or  are  they  due  to  a  momentary 
confusion  of  the  artistic  sensibilities  which,  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, prove  the  possession  of  a  higher  type  of  artistic  charac- 
ter? The  player  who  on  a  first  night  may  be  rendered  inefficient 
by  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  occasion  may  subsequently  show 


the   very  best  that  is  in  him.     Thus  the  temporary  weakness 
must  be  accidental  rather  than  a  characteristic  fault." 

Mrs.  Fiske  tells  a  story  about  herself  to  illustrate  the  fore- 
going. It  concerns  the  presentation  of  "  Magda, "  which  was  pre- 
sented, it  seems,  in  the  face  of  some  advance  discouragement 
from  the  newspapers.     To  quote  her  again  : 

"As  I  had  expected,  the  audience  gathered  to  witness  the  pro- 
duction was  small,  and  it  projected  that  indefinable  influenee 
characteristic  of  many  first-night  audiences — a  chilling  influence 
flowing  from  a  concrete  determination  that  it  should  not  like  the 
performance.  The  apathy  and  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  audience 
quickly  communicated  with  the  actors.  The  performance  really 
was  dull,  stupid,  and,  from  a  popular  viewpoint,  a  failure.  The 
play  was  performed  for  two  weeks.  For  several  nights  the  orig- 
inal dulness  continued.  Suddenly  there  came  a  night  of  electri- 
cal and  warming  triumph,  and  that  still  be- 
fore a  small  body  of  auditors.  From  that 
night  the  audiences  grew  in  size  and  waxed 
in  enthusiasm  to  the  end  of  the  run  of  the 
play,  which  closed  to  an  overflowing,  ar- 
dently demonstrative  audience.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  theater 
to  know  that  the  greatest  success  the  wri- 
ter ever  has  known  in  her  stage  career  was 
experienced  at  this  final  performance  of 
'Magda.'  " 

Mrs.  Fiske's  experience  with  "Becky 
Sharp  "  was  similar  to  this.  The  first  per- 
formance was  unsatisfactory.  The  last 
act  in  particular  was  received  with  slight 
favor.     But,  mark  the  sequel : 

"Later  in  the  season  it  became  the  best 
and  most  entertaining  act  of  the  play  ;  and 
yet  nothing  in  it  that  would  explain  this 
fact  has  been  changed.  It  is  only  that  the 
subtle  something  that  vitally  influences  a 
performance  and  its  effect  was  lacking  on 
the  first  night  and  had  since  been  potent. 
These  are  odd  facts  and  are  unconsidered 
by  writers  on  the  stage.  They  deal  with 
some  of  the  hidden  springs  that  work  for 
failure  or  for  success  in  the  theater." 


MRS     MINNIK   MADDERN    FISKE. 


AMERICA'S    GROWING    LITER- 
ARY   INDEPENDENCE. 

THE  publishers'  announcements  of 
books  for  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son, in  this  country,  reveal  a  noticeable 
absence  of  those  translations  from  foreign 
tongues  which  once  upon  a  time  formed 
no  small  proportion  of  the  lists.  Is  it  to  be 
assumed  from  this  that  we,  like  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  are  devoting  our- 
selves to  a  strictly  national  rather  than  to 
a  world-literature?  And  if  so,  is  the  promise  of  our  generation 
greater  than  that  of  its  contemporaries  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries? An  affirmative  conclusion  in  both  cases  is  reached  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (October  12) 
who  rehearses  the  situation  in  this  wise: 

"France  has  nothing  to  offer  us;  Zola  alone  survives  of  the 
band  which  twenty  years  ago  began  the  invasion  of  Europe. 
No  new  Taine,  no  new  Sainte-Beuve  has  arisen  ;  M.  Brunetiere. 
M.  Doumic,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  are  not  of  the  stature  to  replace 
them,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  preeminence  of  the  first 
of  this  trio.  We  have  wearied  of  Bourget's  psychology  and  mor- 
alism,  of  Paul  Hervieu's  work;  Pierre  Loti  has  long  been  silent. 
The  recent  literary  past  of  France  that  was  so  rich  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  sterility.  Anatole  France  we  can  not  trans- 
late :  his  delicate  art  and  wit  are  now  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  the  national  social  life  of  his  day  in  little  ma-  es  that 
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only  those  who  have  lived  in  France  can  appreciate.  In  the 
field  of  history  alone,  French  writers  are  now  doing  good  work  ; 
and,  of  course,  there  is  M.  Rostand.'' 

Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Italy,  and  much  less  in  Spain,  does 
this  writer  see  the  promise  of  a  literature  that  is  going  to  invade 
America : 

"Germany  still  clings  to  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  with  no 
promise  of  great  additions  to  the  ranks  of  her  younger  writers  ; 
Spain  long  since  died  to  us  in  a  literary  sense,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Howells's  faithfulness  to  her  one  remaining  great  writer. 
From  Italy  we  have  had  D'Annunzio,  whom  we  have  returned 
with  thanks ;  and  we  are  to  have  a  complete  translation  of  Ma- 
thilde  Serao  ;  but,  except  for  this,  our  publishers  are  silent.  In 
Italy,  as  in  France,  the  keynote  of  the  current  literature  is 
strictly  and  exclusively  national  ;  therefore  neither  the  '  Piccolo 
Mondo  Antico '  nor  the  '  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno, '  the  two  most 
popular  of  recent  Italian  novels,  has  remained  untranslated.  To 
the  foreigner  who  knows  not  the  country  that  produced  them 
they  are  of  no  interest." 

As  regards  Russia  the  situation  strikes  this  writer  as  being 
somewhat  different :  ■ 

"Whether  Maxim  Gorky  will  prove  the  successor  of  Turgue- 
neff,  Dostoievsky,  and  Tolstoy  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  na- 
tive Russia,  is  a  question  that  still  remains  to  be  answered.  His 
country,  the  most  promising  in  the  fields  of  letters  and  music, 
apparently  ceased  to  produce  world  literature  when  Tolstoy's 
vogue  had  run  out,  and  even  the  best  of  its  contemporary  wri- 
ters— Korolenko — has  practically  remained  unknown  abroad,  ex- 
cept by  name.  Sienkiewicz  is  a  historical  novelist,  above  all  else, 
and  will  probably  be  heard  from  again  when  his  trilogy  on  the 
great  Napoleon  is  finished  ;  and  in  the  historical  field  belongs 
also  Merejkowski's 'Death  of  the  Gods. ' 

"Scandinavia,  too,  has  ceased  to  be  productive.  Dr.  Brandes 
remains  a  prominent  figure,  but  neither  he  nor  Ibsen  nor  Bjorn- 
son  is  of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  experimented  with 
Jonas  Lie  and  Fru  Hanssen  ;  Selma  Lagerlof  has  had  a  season 
of  popularity  in  translation  ;  but  for  the  future  there  is  nought 
of  promise." 

Finally,  in  England,  this  writer  is  convinced,  it  is  the  genera- 
tion that  is  passing,  not  that  which  is  rising,  to  which  we  can 
turn.     He  says: 

"Kipling,  of  course,  remains  with  renewed  promise,  since  the 
publication  of  'Kim';  and  we  should  not  forget  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips.  But  it  is  American  authors  upon  whom  American  pub- 
lishers now  almost  entirely  rely  for  their  books,  and  the  authors 
respond  nobly  to  the  call." 


HIGH     ART     IN     "VARIETY":     A     SUCCESSFUL 

EXPERIMENT. 

DECADENCE  of  "vaudeville  "  on  the  variety  stage  has  been 
discerned  by  theatrical  critics  in  a  number  of  recent 
changes.  Several  variety  houses  have  closed  their  doors,  and 
the  managers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  reintroduction 
of  stock  companies  for  the  regular  production  of  old  and  new 
plays.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  "acts"  or  numbers  of  the  variety  program, 
and  this  is  held  to  indicate  that  the  taste  of  the  theater-going 
masses  is  improving  and  that  they  will  soon  demand  "  legitimate  " 
dramatic  art.  But  will  variety  disappear  entirely,  or  has  it  a 
future? 

The  question  has  not  been  discussed  in  American  organs  of 
the  theater,  but  an  English  critic  has  suggested  that  the  high- 
class  theater  will  be  forced  to  compromise  and  adopt  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  variety  show.  In  Germany  and  in  Austria,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  attempt  is  being  made  to  produce  a  superior, 
artistic  kind  of  variety.  The  originator  of  the  idea  is  Ernest 
von  Woltzogen,  a  German  novelist  and  essayist  of  note.  He  has 
established  a  Buntes  Theater  (Secession  Theater),  otherwise 
called  the  Ueberbrett,  or  over-stage,  a  phrase  intended  to  recall 


Nietzsche's  "over-man  *' and  his  claim  to  superiority  in  all  re- 
spects. So  successful  lias  this  enterprise  proved  that  Vienna 
and  one  or  two  other  cities  have  copied  it. 

An  account  of  this  remarkable  reform  in  the  theatrical  sphere- 
is  furnished  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Novoye  Vremya,  and  we  condense  it  as  follows : 

In  founding  his  Ueberbrett,  Woltzogen  had  in  view  several 
distinct  objects:  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  spread  of  new- 
ideas  in  literature  and  art ;  to  emancipate  the  progressive  and 
original  dramatists  from  the  restrictions  of  commercial  mana- 
gers, and  to  give  the  thoughtful  public  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  day  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  new  form  of  entertainment,  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
drama,  but  different  from  it  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

The  artists  are  not  all  professionals.  Amateurs  are  wel- 
comed, and  the  authors  are  encouraged  to  read  their  own  works 
— poems,  stories,  humorous  sketches,  etc.  The  program,  there- 
fore, is  extremely  varied — just  as  diversified  as  vaudeville,  but 
freed  from  knockabout  farce,  from  gymnastics,  from  vulgar 
songs  and  dancing,  and  similar  "stunts."  One-act  plays  are 
presented,  and  pantomime  is  a  prominent  feature.  "Moving 
pictures  "  and  other  reproductions  of  current  events  are  likewise 
included. 

Woltzogen  himself,  in  explaining  his  project,  told  the  corre- 
spondent that  his  model  was  the  music-hall  as  it  exists  in 
France.  People  like  to  spend  their  evenings  at  places  where 
they  can  have  entertainment  under  freer  conditions  than  those 
prevailing  in  theaters,  he  said.  Why  should  not  men  be  al- 
lowed to  have  their  comforts  while  enjoying  the  best  things  in 
literature  and  art? 

He  hopes  to  see  his  scheme  adopted  in  all  leading  cities,  and 
variety  thus  made  a  means  of  developing  the  popular  taste.  He 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  poets,  humor- 
ists, authors,  singers,  and  actors.  Tickets  have  to  be  obtained 
long  in  advance,  so  popular  has  this  Theater  of  Revolt  already 
become.  The  prices  are  not  high,  since  the  authors  gladly  ap- 
pear for  little  or  no  pay.  The  new  venture  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention  in  England,  where  variety  flourishes  and  shows 
no  sign  of  abatement.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NOTES. 

A  body  of  literary  men  met  recently  at  Charlemagne  in  the  Netherlands 
to  discuss  means  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  Dutch  language  and  for 
developing  interest  in  Dutch  literature.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Sep- 
tember 24)  says  :  "To  this  end  were  discussed  the  most  attractive  methods 
of  presenting  lessons  in  syntax,  possible  improvements  in  spelling,  modifi- 
cations in  pronunciation,  and  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  diction- 
ary. Statistics  were  given  regarding  the  publication  and  sale  of  Dutch 
books,  from  wnich  it  appeared  that  from  Amsterdam  alone  $15,000  worth 
of  Dutch  works  were  sent  annually  to  the  United  States  ;  and  various  pro- 
posals were  presented  looking  toward  the  popularizing  of  books  by- 
cheaper  editions." 

THERE  is  to  be  a  revival  this  winter  of  the  "lecture  habit"  which  was  at 
its  height  fifty  years  ago.  At  least,  so  says  the  St.  Paul  Despatcli,  naming 
Burton,  Zeublin,  Van  Dyke,  Burdette,  Riis,  Chapman,  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
Miss  Addams  among  the  list  of  lecturers.  But  the  Despatcli  thinks  that  the 
"habit  "  of  attending  lectures  nowadays  is  due,  not,  as  it  was  when  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Garrison,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  lectured,  to  a  desire 
to  learn,  but  largely  to  gain  the  inspiration  to  learn  for  oneself.  "Therein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  lecturer  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  one  of 
to-day.  The  former  brought  his  audience  cold  facts.  The  latter  brings 
them  warm  inspiration.  It  is  a  difference  of  temperament.  To-day  a  lec- 
turer must  have  as  much  temperament  as  an  actor.  What  he  says  is  al- 
most a  minor  matter.     The  lecture  is  not  the  thing,  but  the  lecturer." 

IT  is  reported  that  Mine.  Eleanora  Duse  will  make  an  American  theatri- 
cal tour  this  season.  According  to  the  Chicago  Post  (October  14),  she  re- 
cently made  the  following  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  Wieiier 
Allgemeine  Zeitung :  "I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  theater;  not  of  my  art, 
but  of  the  flaring  lights,  the  surroundings,  the  cooperation  of  other  actors, 
the  managers,  secretaries,  agents,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  cluster 
around  the  theater.  I  want  to  be  freed  from  the  slavery  of  the  theater, 
free  from  all  its  associations.  The  majority  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
\\  hose  acquaintance  1  have  made  are  despicable.  When  I  am  once  free 
from  this  life  I  shall  never  go  back  to  it.  I  say  this,  I,  whom  the  world  has 
called  the  greatest  actress  of  the  century.  Now  I  am  going  to  America. 
That  will  be  my  last  tour."' 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    CAUSE   OF   SUNSET   COLORS. 

AN  eminent  scientist  excited  public  curiosity  twenty  years 
ago  by  announcing  that  the  sun  is  blue.  In  Knowledge 
(October),  Arthur  H.  Bell  adds  to  this  the  information  that 
the  air  is  orange-colored.  Both  these  apparently  absurd  state- 
ments are  demonstrably  true — if  we  understand  what  they 
mean.  They  signify  that  the  sun,  viewed  through  the  screen  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  through  which  we  are  always  compelled 
to  view  it,  looks  to  us  yellow  for  the  same  reason  that  the  bluish 
arc-lamp  seems  yellow  when  viewed  through  amber-colored  glass. 
Says  Mr.  Bell: 

"The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth  may  be  likened  to  a 
screen  of  an  orange  color,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
any  light  passing  through  this  screen  will  experience  some  re- 
markable modifications.  Now  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
supposing  any  one  could  see  the  sun  from  a  position  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  the  light  coming  from  this  central  luminary 
would  be  seen  to  be  not  white,  but  blue.  .  .  .  When  the  rays  of 
light  first  left  the  sun,  the  blue  rays  were  the  strongest ;  but  very 
soon  after  they  entered  the  earth's  atmosphere  their  progress  was 
impeded,  and  of  all  the  rays  journeying  from  the  sun  they  quickly 
became  the  weakest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  red  rays,  which  at 
first  were  inconspicuous,  had  the  facility  of  penetrating  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  were  the  most  in  evidence  at  the  end  of 
their  long  journey. 

"The  first  step,  accordingly,  to  be  taken  when  investigating  a 
sunset  is  to  realize  that  the  white  light  from  the  sun,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  seven  primary  colors, 
should  rather  be  thought  of  as  a  residue  of  the  original  radia- 
tions. A  further  important  point  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  radi- 
ations of  light  are  of  different  wave-lengths.  This  fact  indeed 
is  at  the  very  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  all  sunsets,  and  it  is  the 
prime  agency  by  which  their  flaming,  gorgeous  tints  and  colors 
are  produced.  It  is  due  to  this  fact,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  towns  the  sun  nearly  always  appears  to 
set  as  a  red  ball  of  fire.  The  rays  of  light  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  of  a  much  longer  wave-length  than  any  of  their  fel- 
low rays,  and  so  are  the  best  qualified  for  penetrating  the  dense 
bank  of  haze  which  so  commonly  floats  over  all  large  towns  and 
cities.  In  such  localities,  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  the  green  rays 
are  first  absorbed  by  this  bank  of  haze,  and  then  the  yellow,  and 
lastly  the  orange  and  the  red,  the  latter,  more  often  than  not, 
being  the  only  ones  to  get  through  at  all.  A  careful  observation 
of  a  sunset  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  colors  fade  in  the  above- 
mentioned  order,  and  the  reason  they  do  so  is  that  they  are  of 
different  wave-lengths." 

Mr.  Bell  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  the  color  in  the  sky  may  be 
painted  on  the  clouds,  or  on  the  hazy  air,  or  on  the  open  sky 
itself.  The  most  conspicuous  color  here  is,  of  course,  blue,  and 
in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  this  tint  an  explanation  will  be  found, 
he  tells  us,  of  many  of  the  other  colors.     He  says  : 

"On  looking  up  into  the  sky  on  a  cloudless,  sunny  day,  when 
the  swallows,  perhaps,  are  flying  so  high  that  they  appear  but 
as  tiny  specks  in  the  dome  of  blue,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
think  of  the  atmosphere  as  being  otherwise  than  perfectly  clear 
and  translucent.  It  is,  however,  in  reality  charged  with  minute 
dusty  particles  which  have  always  been  found  in  myriads,  when- 
ever the  atmosphere  has  been  tested  either  over  the  open  sea  or 
at  the  top  of  high  mountains.  There  is  an  ingenious  instrument, 
indeed,  by  which  the  number  of  these  atoms  of  dust  in  any  given 
quantity  of  air  may  be  counted,  and  by  its  aid  samples  of  air  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  have  been  analyzed  and  the  atoms  counted.  The  sources 
from  which  this  atmospheric  dust  is  obtained  are  large.  From 
the  land,  and  more  especially  from  deserts,  dust  is  continually 
rising,  and  the  dust  so  raised  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  all  parts. 
.  .  .  Altho  these  particles  are  spoken  of  as  dust,  many  of  them 
are  so  minute  that  a  microscope  fails  to  render  them  visible,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  they  reveal  their  presence  is  by  their  effects. 
Not  only,  therefore,  do  dusty  particles  pervade  the  atmosphere 


in  all  parts,  but  they  vary  in  size  from  those  that  are  coarse  and 
readily  discernible  to  others  that  are  below  microscopic  sight. 

"Dusty  atoms  are  further  to  be  conceived  as  offering  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  which  emanate 
from  the  sun. 

Luminous    bodies,    as   is    well    known,    shed   rays  of  light  of 
varying  wave-length,  as  the  term  is;  and  as  regards  human 
ion  only  those  rays  whose  wave-length  is  between  .00036  and 
.00075  millimeter  can   be  seen.     As  these  waves  of  light  surge 
through   the  atmosphere,  not  only  does  their  wave-length  affec*. 
their  manner  of  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  but  the 
different  sizes  of  the  dusty  atoms  against  which  the  rays  of  ]:'•.■ 
strike  introduce  other  modifications.     Thus,  many  atoms  of  dus-_ 
are  of  a  smaller  dimension  than  the  wave-lengths  of  light  that 
rush  in  among  them.      Hence  it  happens  that  the  red  and  orange 
rays  which  are  of  a  large  wave-length  pass  over  these  obstai 
with  comparative  ease  ;  but  the  blue  rays  which  are  of  a  shorter 
wave-length  are  stopped,  and  the  blue  light  is,  as  it  were,  tun 
out  of  its  course  and  scattered." 

This  selective  scattering  of  the  finer  rays  has  been  made  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  to  account  for  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  it  has  been 
illustrated  by  a  bottle  of  soapy  water  held  up  between  the  • 
and  a  brilliant  light.  Seen  thus  the  light  is  yellow  or  orange- 
color,  but  when  the  liquid  is  looked  at  sideways  it  appears  blue, 
the  rays  that  have  been  scattered  being  thus  made  visible. 
When  looking  up  into  the  sky  a  similar  thing  happens,  for  the 
blue  tint  is  that  which  has  been  scattered  from  the  sunbeam^ 
they  splashed,  as  it  were,  against  the  suspended  dust-particle-. 
To  quote  further : 

"In  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  the  coarser  particie- 
dust  not  only  scatter  the  waves  of  light,  but  they  also  rerlee: 
them,  so  that  at  these  lower  levels  the  blue  tint  is  diluted  by 
white  light,  and  is  accordingly  not  so  intense  as  when  seen,  say, 
from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  At  this  elevation  only  the 
finer  varieties  of  dust  are  floating,  and  there  is  little  reflection  of 
the  light,  but  much  scattering,  and  hence  it  is  here  that  the  blue 
attains  its  greatest  intensity.  In  that  part  of  the  sky  nearest  the 
sun  the  rays  of  light  come  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eye  of  the 
server,  and  the  scattering  of  the  light  does  not  appear  so  great 
as  when  one  looks  across  the  path  of  the  beams,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  sky  near  the  sun  is  not  of  so  intense  a 
blue  as  portions  of  the  sky  farther  away.  A  similar  kind  of  thing 
happens  in  respect  of  the  clouds,  where  dust  readily  accumulate-, 
and,  reflecting  the  light,  produces  their  brilliant  whiteness.  At 
the  edges  of  the  clouds,  moreover,  the  atoms  of  dust  are  busily 
engaged  in  refracting  the  beams  of  light,  and  to  this  cause  is  due 
that  brilliant  fringe  of  brightness  which  so  often  adorns  many 
the  largest  clouds.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  atmospheric 
dust  filter  out  the  blue  light  that  tints  the  sky.  but  it  also  fabri- 
cates the  pigments  that  color  the  clouds,  effects  which  can  most 
readily  be  observed  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  the  setting 
sun." 


Climate  and  Animal  Development.— That  tempi, 
ture   has  a  great   influence  on   the  development  of  animals 
long  been  recognized,  and   yet   we   were  scarcely   prepared 
such  radical   results  as  those  recently  obtained   experimentally 
in  this  direction  by  Standfuss,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  who  has  | 
duced  Arctic  butterflies  from  ordinary  cocoons  by  keeping  th 
in  "cold-storage,"  and  tropical  ones  from  the  same  by  maintain- 
ing them  at  a  high  temperature.     Says  the  Revue  Scieniifique 
(September  21) ,  in  a  notice  of  these  invest  is: 

"Experiments  can  ied  on  by  Weissman   thirty  years  ago  de- 
monstrated   that    the   chrysalises    of    Iepidoptera    can    produce 

winged  insects  whose  color  varies  with  the  temperature  to  wh 
they  have  been  exposed.      This  naturalist  thus  succeeded  in  n 
izing  artificially  the  change  of  color  with  season  that  is  observe  I 
in  certain  butterflies.     These  half-forgotten  investigations  have 
recently  been  taken  up  by  M.  Standfuss,  of  Zurich,  and  the  re- 
sults that   they  have  given   deserve   the   notice   not  only  of  ento- 
mologists but  also  of  climatologists.     In  the  course  of  his  inves 
gations  M.  Standfuss  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  chrysalises, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  have  been  kept,  give 
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birth  not  to  the  insect  from  which  they  are  derived  but  to  butter- 
flies peculiar  to  countries  very  far  removed  from  Zurich.  Thus 
pupae  of  Vanessa  urlica,  common  in  Switzerland,  which  had 
been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  4  to  6;  [39  to  43'  F.],  produced 
Vanessa  poiaris,  a  species  belonging  to  Lapland  and  other 
northern  regions.  Others  under  the  influence  of  a  temperature 
of  37°  to  39°  [98'  to  102°  F.]  produced  the  variety  ichnusa,  which 
is  found  only  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Another  series,  exposed 
daily  to  a  temperature  of  42  to  45"  [1080  to  1133  F.]  for  two  hours 
during  three  or  four  days,  gave  the  variety  ichnusoides.  These 
last  varieties  sometimes  appear  in  temperate  regions  during  very 
hot  summers.  Pupa?  of  the  butterfly  called  Machaon,  common 
in  temperate  regions,  produced  a  variety  found  in  Syria  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  Other  chrysalises  changed  into 
butterflies  that  are  still  unidentified.  Tr>  sum  up,  these  investi- 
gations show  that  a  low  temperature  gives  rise  to  butterflies  pe- 
culiar to  cold  countries,  while  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  pro- 
duces varieties  peculiar  to  the  tropics  or  to  warm  climates." — ■ 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    ELECTRICAL-STORM    PROPHET. 

THE  long-distance  storm-indicator  of  Dr.  Tommasina  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  these  columns.  A  detailed  account 
of  it.  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  illustrations,  appears  in 
Everybody' s  Magazine  (October),  from  the  pen  of  Eugene  P. 


I>k.    1  HOM  VS    :  I  'MM  ISINA, 

Inventor  of  the  Electro- Radiophone,  or  Storm  Prophet. 

Courtesy  of  Everybody  s  Magazine. 

Lyle,  Jr.,  from  whose  article  we  extract  the  following  informa- 
tion. In  experiments  with  "coherers,"  such  as  arc  used  in  most 
systems  cf  wireless  telegraphy  to  detect  the  electric  waves,  Dr. 
Tommasina  succeeded  in  constructing  very  sensitive  ones  with 
powdered  carbon,  which  had  the  advantage  of  automatically 
decohering  when  the  electric  impulse  had  passed.  He  succeeded 
in  combining  one  of  these  instruments  with  a  telephone  in  such 
a  way  that  the  feeblest  electric  wave  falling  upon  it  is  at  once 
converted  into  sound  in  the  receiver  ;  and  this  device  he  has 
named  the  "electro-radiophone,"  because  it  has  the  property  of 
signaling  the  radiations  produced  by  electric  discharges  of  near 
or  distant  storms  by  means  of  transforming  such  radiations  into 
sound-       Says  Mr.  Lyle: 


"Several  physicists  had  already  made  instruments  which 
would  register  atmospheric  discharges  automatically,  as  with 
tubes  of  metal  filings.  They  are,  in  fact,  registering  barometers 
or  electroradiographs.  Professor  Boggio  Lera,  another  Italian 
scientist,  constructed  an  appara- 
tus that  would  trace  little  lines, 
like  arrow-shafts,  to  indicate  the 
intensity  of  distant  atmospheric 
discharges.  Dr.  Tommasina' s 
method,  however,  is  much  more 
vivid.  His  observations  at  Intra, 
Italy,  have  convinced  him  of  its 
utility.  The  instrument  is  prac- 
tically that  already  described,  the 
carbon  cohereur  auto-decohereur 
[automatically  decohering  coher- 
er] in  a  telephone-receiver.  There 
is  no  metal  contact  whatever.  The 
electrodes  are  two  little  arc-light 
carbons  adjusted  so  as  to  touch 
lightly  in  a  glass  tube,  and  be- 
tween them  are  placed  little  grains 
of  the  same' carbon.  These  latter 
have  been  separated  from  their 
own  dust,  and  they  and  the  elec- 
trodes have  been  thoroughly  dried 
in  a  flame.  The  cohereur  is  fixed 
vertically  in  a  tube  of  the  tele- 
phone-horn and  inserted  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  electromagnet 

"His     laboratory    being     some 
seven  yards  from  the  ground,  Dr. 


THE     ELECTRO-RADIOPHONE. 

a,  Case  of  receiver,  b,  Cover  of 
receiver.  c.  Electro-radiophone. 
d,  e,  German-silver  wire,  f,  Elec- 
tro-magnet, g,  //,  Wire  connec- 
tions, i,  Little  dry  battery,  k, 
Receiving  wire.  /,  Ground  wire. 
Tommasina  ran  three  copper  wires  >">  Telephone  membrane, 
through    a   crack  in  the   glass   of 

his  window  and  spread  them  outside  like  a  fan,  whence  they 
stretched  to  a  platform.  This  platform  was  covered,  but  open  to 
the  weather  on  all  sides.  The  wires  terminated  in  rubber  tubes, 
and  were  fixed  to  glass  insulators  covered  inside  and  out  with 
paraffin.  These  insulators  were  twelve  yards  from  the  ground 
and  two  yards  apart.  The  wires  were  thirty  yards  long.  In  the 
laboratory  the  ground  connection  was  made  by  a  conductor  of 
water.  When  a  storm  should  come  too  near  for  safety,  all  the 
connections  could  be  easily  removed. 

"  Dr.  Tommasina  describes  one  occasion  when  his  storm  prophet 
was  more  entertaining  than  usual.  Till  noon  of  a  September  day 
the  weather  had  been  a  model  of  calm  beauty,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  radiophone  had  been  making  varied  noises,  with  very  clear 
shocks,  ever  since  morning.  There  were  certainly  some  atmos- 
pheric discharges  at  a  great  distance.  Toward  two  o'clock  the 
telephone-bell  rang,  and  in  the  telephone  the  noises  grew  more 
and  more  energetic.  Sometimes  they  resembled  the  prolonged 
rolling  of  thunder,  but  these  came  from  many  discharges,  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  of 
varying  intensity. 
Soon  the  bell  rang 
more  frequently, 
and  by  half- past 
three  it  was  jan- 
gling incessantly, 
and  he  cut  it  out  of 
the  circuit.  By  now 
distant  lightning 
could  be  seen  on  the 
horizon,  and  large 
clouds  began  to  form 
here  and  there,  tho 
as  yet  no  thunder 
was  audible  to  the 
naked  ear.  The 
noises  in  the  tele- 
phone had  steadily 
grown  more  intense, 

and  then  of  a  sudden  they  changed  to  a  compact  crackling, 
steady  in  volume  and  continuous  Several  seconds  later  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  simultaneously  the  first  thunder-clap  made 
itself  heard  most  energetically.  The  inventor  had  no  sooner  re- 
moved the  connections  of  his  apparatus  than  torrents  of  water 
flooded  the  streets,  and  the  darting  lightning  struck  the  ground 
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in  several  places  nearby.  When  the  storm  had  passed  over.  Dr. 
Tommasina  reestablished  his  connections,  and  listened  to  the  last 
distant  discharges,  even  to  their  disappearing  altogether. 

"When  the  weather  changes  Without  bringing  on  a  storm,  the 
peculiar  crackling  already  mentioned  foretells  it  faithfully  even 
twelve  hours  before  rainfall.  Thus,  because  of  its  great  sensi- 
tiveness, the  electro-radiophone  may  some  day  be  invaluable  on 
shipboard  for  discovering  and  locating  distant  storms,  for  follow- 
ing their  course,  and  as  a  warning  to  get  out  of  their  way." 


GEOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  VOLCANOES. 

A  VOLCANO  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  geologists. 
Not  only  do  volcanoes  serve  as  specimen  collectors  by  bring- 
ing up  fragments  of  rock  from  otherwise  inaccessible  depths,  but 
they  occasionally  preserve  valuable  evidence  for  geology  by 
spreading  a  mantle  of  lava  over  some  soft  fossil-bearing  rock  that 
would  otherwise  soon  disappear.  In  a  contribution  to  La  Na- 
ture (Paris),  M.  de  Lapparent  describes  in  detail  how  some  par- 
ticular volcanoes  have  thus  done  service  to  science.     lie  says: 

"The  deeper  an  excavation  is,  the  more  precious  is  the  infor- 
mation that  it  can  furnish.  The  geologist  always  laments  be- 
cause he  can  not  descend  deep  enough  for  his  investigations,  and 
it  is  inexpressible  joy  to  him  when  the  diamond-drill,  in  an  ex- 
ploration made  for  some  mining  operation,  brings  up  specimens 
from  depths  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet.  Now  this  exploratory 
function,  which  is  always  costly,  is  being  exercised  or  has  been 
exercised  in  the  past  by  certain  volcanoes,  to  the  geologist's  great 
profit.  Such  are  the  ones  where  the  emission  of  lava  has  been 
accompanied  by  explosions  that  are  violent  enough  to  hurl  into 
the  air  not  only  the  'bombs  '  of  scoria,  but  a  more  or  less  consid- 
erable part  of  the  mass  on  which  the  volcano  stands." 

Especially  valuable  to  geologists  has  been  Vesuvius,  or  rather 
the  semicircular  mountain  that  surrounds  it : 

"This  mountain,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  geologic 
controversy,  is  called  Somma.  It  is  formed  by  layers  of  lava 
and  debris  of  all  kinds,  thrown  up  from  a  depth  which  is  now 
invisible,  being  below  the  sea-level  and  covered  by  volcanic  ma- 
terial. In  this  debris  are  found  bits  of  gray  rock  with  marine 
shells,  showing  that  the  sub-Apennine  stratum  (of  Monte  Mario 
near  Rome)  forms  the  immediate  substratum  of  the  volcano. 

"Other  fragments,  formed  of  tufa  with  impressions  of  plants, 
show  that  a  continental  period  followed  this  marine  episode.  But 
the  most  instructiye  bits  are  those  which  have  long  drawn  the 
attention  of  mineralogists  to  Somma  because  of  the  rare  and  well 
crystallized  varieties  that  they  include.  We  now  know  past  all 
•doubt  that  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  sedimentary  lime- 
stones of  different  epochs  that  form  the  backbone  of  the  southern 
Apennines  and  exist  in  the  depths  beneath  the  volcano.  These 
limestones,  held  under  enormous  pressure  in  contact  with  the 
molten  matter  and  vapors  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  have  under- 
gone curious  transformations  which  may  give  us  the  key  to  what 
geologists  call 'metamorphism,'  that  is  to  say,  the  changes  by 
which  an  old  sediment  may  take  on  a  wholly  crystalline  form. 
Here,  then,  the  volcano  has  not  only  brought  up  specimens  for 
us  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  it  has  shown  us  the  results 
of  experiments  that  it  has  made  in  its  own  wonderful  laboratory." 

Other  geological  volcanoes,  the  writer  tells  us,  are  those  of  the 
Isles  of  Sonda,  which  throw  up  mud  often  mixed  with  interesting 
fossils  from  inaccessible  depths,  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Au- 
vergne,  France,  and  even  that  on  the  isle  of  Arran,  between 
England  and  Ireland,  which  has  preserved  under  its  ancient  out- 
pourings of  lava  bits  of  the  earlier  surface  rock  of  the  island, 
containing  fossils  that  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


these  preventive  vaccinations.  .  .  .  The  method,  which  is  still 
young,  has  scarcely  passed  the  trial  period  ;  and  the  few  partial 
results  made  public  hitherto  hardly  give  us  sufficient  data  for 
judgment.  Preventive  inoculation,  however,  was  tried  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  1899  in  the  English  army,  particularly  in  India. 
ain.  the  results  are  somewhat  interesting.  At  Malta  the  experi- 
ment was  made  on  only  two  regiments  in  which  among  61  men 
inoculated  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid,  while  among 
the  men  not  inoculated  one  of  the  two  regiments  had  two  cases 
and  the  other  one  case  and  one  death.  In  Egypt,  461  men  out  of 
4,835  were  inoculated,  and  these  were  entirely  free  from  typhoid, 
while  among  the  others  there  were  30  cases  and  7  deaths.  There 
was  the  same  immunity  among  83  men  inoculated  in  Jamaica, 
altho  the  remainder  of  the  force  there  (483  men)  showed  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  the  fever  (2  cases  and  one  death).  As  they 
relate  to  such  small  numbers,  these  experiments  are  not  very 
demonstrative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  India,  which  is  a  hotbed 
of  typhoid,  a  very  large  number  of  men  (4,  502  out  of  a  total  of 
3°.353)  received  antityphoid  vaccination.  These  4,502  inocu- 
lated men  furnished  44  cases  of  typhoid  and  9  deaths,  or  a  mor- 
bidity of  0.98  per  cent,  and  a  mortality  of  0.2  per  cent.  Among 
25,851  men  not  inoculated  there  were  657  cases  and  146  deaths  or 
percentages  of  2.54  and  0.56.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  numerous  inoculations  (more  than  30.000)  made  on 
soldiers  sent  to  South  Africa  have  given  equally  encouraging  re- 
sults. But  however  this  may  be,  the  results  noted  above  cer- 
tainly deserve  attention." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Inoculation  for  Typhoid. — The  following  experiments 
made  in  the  British  army  along  this  line  are  described  in  the 
Revue  Scientifi que  (September  28) .     Says  the  writer  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  three  years  English  physicians  have 
•been  practising  preventive  inoculation  against  typhoid  fever.  It 
would  be  premature  to  give  a  definite  opinion  about  the  action  of 


NEW  SPECULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  SUN. 

SOME  curious  statistical  work  and  other  investigation  regard- 
ing the  sun — some  of  it  rather  fanciful — has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Zenger,  a  member  of  the  Prague  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Privy  Councillor  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Among  other 
things  Dr.  Zenger  has  endeavored  to  make  long-distance  weather 
predictions  ;  but  this  and  much  of  his  other  work  depends  on  the 
connection  that  he  believes  he  has  established  between  the 
sun's  rotation  and  the  yearly  revolutions  of  the  planets.  In  one 
of  his  periodical  reviews  of  astronomical  progress  in  La  Science 
lllustree  (Paris,  September  28),  M.  W.  de  Fonvielle  speaks  as 
follows  of  Zenger's  work: 

"M.  Zenger  is  trying  to  connect  two  elements  that  have  been 
regarded  as  arbitrary  and  as  having  no  mutual  relations,  and  he 
has  thus  reached  some  very  curious  results. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sun  rotates  about  its  axis  in 
a  period  of  25  days.  As  its  diameter  is  a  hundred  times  that  of 
the  earth,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  rotatory  movement  is  very 
considerable.  At  the  solar  equator  it  is  four  or  five  times  swifter 
than  at  the  terrestrial  equator 

"  For  certain  reasons  into  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  go, 
and  the  responsibility  for  which  we  leave  to  M.  Zenger,  the  sun 
must  be  regarded  as  a  magnet  whose  poles  are  differently  ar- 
ranged from  those  of  the  terrestrial  magnet.  They  are  situated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  Every  twelve  and  a  half 
days,  therefore,  the  plane  of  the  solar  magnet  reaches  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  terrestrial  magnet. 

"Now  it  happens  that  this  period  of  twelve  days  and  a  half  is 
contained  almost  exactly  a  whole  number  of  times  in  the  time  of 
revolution  of  each  of  the  known  planets.  Thus,  the  year  of  Mer- 
cury consists  of  seven  solar  demi-rotations  ;  that  of  Venus,  of 
that  of  the  earth,  of  29;  that  of  Eros,  of  51.  Considerations 
analogous  to  those  that  led  Bode  to  announce  that  a  planet 
would  be  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  invoked  by 
Zenger  to  support  his  prediction  that  there  will  be  found  between 
Eros  and  the  earth  a  planet,  still  unknown,  whose  revolution 
will  occupy  precisely  40  solar  demi-revolutions  or  490^2  of  our 
days 

"Zenger  also  applies  his  principles  courageously  to  the  great 
planets,  such  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  etc.  But  the  sidereal  years  of 
these  huge  bodies  are  so  great  and  so  inexactly  known  that  his 
calculations  do  not  present  the  same  interest  in  their  cases.  .  .  . 
Jupiter's  year  is  344  solar  demi-rotations,  Saturn's  is  S54,  that  of 
Uranus  is  2.437.  and  that  of  Neptune  4.4<>7- 

"Zenger  even  attempts  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  the 
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host  of  satellites.  He  estimates  the  sidereal  year  of  each  satel- 
lite in  terms  of  the  rotation  of  its  primary,  and  he  thus  arrives  at 
some  curious  results.  According  to  him  the  sidereal  year  of  the 
interior  satellite  of  Jupiter  is  Si  demi-rotations  of  the  planet; 
that  of  the  exterior  satellite  of  Saturn,  379  [etc.] 

"These  investigations  must  be  considered  only  as  curiosities 
until  they  have  been  supplemented  by  new  discoveries." 

In  treating  of  the  solar  protuberances,  we  are  told,  Zenger  re- 
gards them  not  as  tongues  of  flame  but  as  caused  by  electric  dis- 
charges through  masses  of  gas  toward  passing  bodies  such  as 
meteorites.  In  fine,  M.  de  Fonvielle  concludes  that  Zenger' s 
book  is  worth  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  altho,  he  adds  in  a 
characteristically  French  way,  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
written  in  so  little  known  a  language  as  German  !" —  Translation 
made  fur  The  Literary  Digest. 


MEDICAL    BULLETINS    AND    GOOD    TASTE. 

'"PHE  bulletins  given  out  by  the  attending  physicians  during 
A  the  late  illness  of  President  McKinley,  and  the  information 
in  general  that  they  furnished  to  the  press  and  the  public,  are 
condemned  rather  severely  by  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  an  eminent 
English  medical  man,  in  The  Spectator  (London).  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bulletins  w.ere  furnished  with  but  slender  regard 
to  the  decency  and  respect  due  to  the  privacy  of  the  patient,  and 
that  many  related  to  matters  of  treatment  which  were  unfit  to  be 
read,  much  less  to  be  discussed,  by  the  general  public.  He  fur- 
ther speaks  of  the  publication  of  such  bulletins  as  a  new  depar- 
ture and  bad  example  afforded  by  America.  The  editor  of  The 
British  Medical  Journal,  in  commenting  on  these  strictures,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Dyce  goes  a  little  too  far  and  that  his- 
torically he  is  not  correct.     It  says  : 

"Every  one  must  allow  that  not  only  was  President  McKinley, 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  a  patient  of  quite 
an  exceptional  position,  but  its  tragic  circumstances  made  the 
illness  of  especial  interest,  while  there  was  an  intense  and  not 
unnatural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  be  kept  accurately 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  patient.  It  is  reasonable  to  make 
allowances  for  these  circumstances  and  to  recognize  that  details 
were  justifiable  in  this  case  which  would  ordinarily  be  withheld. 
Moreover,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  this  practise  of  publishing  de- 
tails of  the  illnesses  of  great  persons  was  unknown  a  few  years 
ago?  We  possess  a  letter  written  in  iSqi  by  an  eminent  surgeon 
(now  deceased)  to  Queen  Victoria,  a  man  of  long  experience  and 
ripe  judgment,  in  which,  referring  to  the  subject  of  medical  bul- 
letins, he  wrote  that  such  statements  have  always  been  published 
by  those  'who  have  been  in  attendance  on  members  of  the  royal 
family  during  serious  illness.  This  custom  has  been  observed 
longer  than  any  one  living  can  remember,  and  its  maintenance 
is  not  dependent  on  those  by  whom  these  bulletins  are  signed.' 
We  have  referred  to  The  Times  fur  1830.  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  George  IV.,  and  find  that  daily  bulletins  were  published 
and  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  and 
that  after  the  King's  death  fuller  details  of  the  illness  were  given 
in  the  obituary  notice.  While  we  share  the  objection  to  signed 
medical  bulletins,  and  the  appearance  in  the  newspapers  of  de- 
tails from  the  sick-rooms  of  citizens  of  more  or  less  public  impor- 
tance, we  think  it  must  be  held  that  rulers  of  states  and  members 
of  reigning  families  constitute  exceptions.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  had  in  his  mind  particular  passages 
which  erred  in' point  of  taste,  but,  speaking  generally  and  from 
recollection  of  the  official  bulletins,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  attendance  upon  President  McKinley 
published  anything  that  was  unworthy  of  the  medical  profession." 


in  the  majority  of  cases  this  necessary  perforation  is  accom- 
plished by  ants,  without  whose  labors,  therefore,  the  world  could 
not  get  its  supply  of  gum  arabic — at  least  with  the  present  ease. 
Says  M.  Busse,  as  reported  in  Le  Journal  d'  Agriculture  Trop- 

icale  (Paris)  : 

"Apart  from  the  rare  wounds  inflicted  accidentally  by  man, 
animals,  storms,  etc.,  all  secretion  of  gum  in  this  country  is  pro- 
voked by  ants.  The  ants  perforate  the  bark  of  the  acacia  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  wood,  where  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  exca- 
vations, which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  The  aca- 
cias with  soft  wood  generally  show  few  wounds  of  this  kind  ;  the 
hard- wood  acacias  are  riddled  with  them,  each  perforation  being 
marked  with  a  globule  of  gum.  The  ant  that  thus  produces  the 
gum  makes  no  use  of  it ;  it  is  only  an  obstruction  to  her  work, 
since  it  stops  up  the  galleries  that  she  hollows  out.  Another 
species  of  ant,  however,  sometimes  attacks  the  exuded  gum  be- 
fore it  has  become  completely  hardened,  and  gives  it  the  pecul- 
iar appearance  well  known  to  collectors." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Miles  an  Hour.— 
The  preliminary  experiments  for  the  new  high-speed  electric 
road  between  Berlin  and  Zossen,  in  Prussia,  leave  substantially 
no  doubt,  says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (October 
5),  that  this  prodigious  speed  will  be  reached,  "provided  the 
track  and  roadbed  will  permit."  It  goes  on  to  say  :  "The  actual 
conditions  of  operation  in  the  running  contacts,  the  regulating- 
appliances  and  the  brakes  are  far  more  serious  subjects  for  con- 
sideration than  the  mere  power  and  efficiency  of  the  motors,  on 
which  depend  the  reaching  and  maintenance  of  very  high  speed. 
And  most  of  all  is  it  important  that  the  conditions  of  station 
operation  when  handling  such  traffic  as  the  purpose  of  the  tests 
contemplates  be  accurately  ascertained."  In  another  place  the 
writer  says:  "The  only  factor  in  the  work  which  seems  some- 
what uncertain  is  the  character  of  the  track  and  roadbed.  Altho- 
these  are  constructed  with  the  thoroughness  to  be  expected  in  a 
Prussian  military  road,  grades  up  to  3  per  cent,  and  radii  of  cur- 
vature even  as  short  as  1,000  meters  can  hardly  be  considered  as- 
unduly  favorable  to  the  attaining  of  transcendental  speeds." 
This  is  the  road  in  which  the  Kaiser  is  showing  so  deep  an  inter- 
est. "It  is,"  says  The  Electrical  World,  "by  far  the  most  de- 
termined attack  on  the  high-speed  problem  that  has  yet  been 
made  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  if  skill  and  experience 
count  for  anything,  success  may  fairly  be  predicted." 


Gum  Arabic  Produced  by  Ants.— Gum  arabic  is  an 
exudation  from  certain  species  ol  acacia.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
gum  the  stem  must  be  cut  or  perforated  so  that  the  juice  may 
exude,  and  we  are  told  by  M.  Walter  Busse,  who  has  just  been 
inv  Qg  the  gum-production  of  German  East  Africa,  that 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

CHARLES  H.  Cramp,  the  Philadelphia  ship-builder,  is  opposed,  says  The 
Marine  Review,  to  covers  on  battle-ship  turrets.  "He  quote  many  officers 
who  were  in  the  fight  at  Santiago  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  top  on  a  turret,  for  the  reason  that  the  ventilation  is  so  bad, 
and  the  facilities  for  observation  so  poor  in  time  of  battle,  that  officers  can 
not  well  direct  affairs  from  a  closed  turret." 

"WITH  reference  to  the  far  hearing  of  bells,"  says  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  in> 
Knowledge,  "one  most  important  statement  to  make  is  that  their  sound  is 
extremely  uncertain.  Seamen,  lighthouse  keepers,  and  others,  whose 
training  makes  them  close  observers,  constantly  insist  on  this.  I  have 
already  shown  how  remarkably  the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  lost  in  the  free 
upper  air.  Against  this  may  be  quoted  a  statement  which  I  have  on  the 
authority  of  Messrs.  Mears,  the  well-known  bell-founders.  It  appears  that 
the  tenor  bell  of  the  peal  of  St.  Bees,  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  has  been 
heard  at  the  top  of  Scafel]  Pikes,  sixteen  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line. 
This  is  certainly  a  record,  and  must  probably  be  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  slope  of  the  mountain.  My  own  experience  is  wholly  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  hearing  of  a  deep  bell  across  such  distance  and  at  the  height  of 
3,000  feet  in  the  feet  in  the  free  heaven." 

"An  ingenious  device  which  measures  the  actual  time  a  telephone  has 
been  in  use,  so  that  the  company  may  charge  the  subscriber  only  for  the 
actual  service  he  has  had,  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  lately  granted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Baret,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  according  to  the  London 
Electrical  Engineer"  as  quoted  in  Electricity.  "The  idea  is  that  a  subscriber 
who  has  but  little  use  for  his  telephone  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
same  as  one  whose  instrument  is  in  fairly  constant  use.  To  this  end  the 
lever-switch  of  the  telephone  is  connected  with  the  clock  or  other  mechan- 
ism, which  shall  be  inoperative  when  the  telephone  is  not  in  use;  but  as- 
soon  as  the  receiver  is  lifted  from  the  hook  the  clockwork  shall  commence- 
to  opei  ate,  and  will  thus  register  the  extent  of  time  that  the  instrument 
has  been  working.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  up-and-dowm 
movement  of  the  lever-switch  shall  wind  up  the  clockwork,  and  thus  the- 
operation  will  be  almost  entirely  automatic.  A  dial  is  provided  for  indi- 
cating the  length  of  time  the  telephone  has  been  in  use." 
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WHO   WILL   BE   THE   NEXT   POPE? 

HE  venerable  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Leo 
XIII.,  is  now  in  his  ninety-first  year,  and  the  question  who 
will  be  chosen  to  succeed  him  is  interesting  a  great  portion  of  the 
human  race.  The  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  (October  9) 
calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in  advance  what 
the  result  of  an  election  will  be.  Not  only  are  such  elections  held 
under  conditions  that  prevent  the  giving  out  of  any  information 
while  they  are  in  progress,  but  the  cardinals  who  will  do  the 
voting  are,  prior  to  an  election,  scattered  all  over  the  globe.  In 
the  absence  of  anything  more  authentic  or  recent  to  base  its 
speculation  upon,  The  J'icayitne  mentions  the  prophecies  of  St. 
Malachy,  which  were  made  public  in  1595.     It  says: 

"These  alleged  prophecies,  written  in  Latin,  consist  of  brief 
sentences  or  mottoes  which  are  supposed  to  characterize  each 
Pope.  The  names  given  in  this  figurative  way,  to  the  number  of 
in,  represent  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  fill  out  the 
entire  papal  succession  from  the  year  1143.  when  it  was  claimed 
they  were  written,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  world. 

"Of  these  in  Popes,  102  have  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne, 
while  9  more  are  to  follow.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pontificates 
of    these    nine    shepherds    of    the    church    will    expire    about 

1996 

"Now  for  the  forecasting  of  the  Popes  themselves.  Pio  Nono 
is  designated  by  the  term,  'Crux  de  Cruce,'  '  the  cross  from  the 
cross,'  supposed  to  refer  to  the  persecutions  he  suffered,  among 
which  was  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  and  dominion  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Leo  XIII.  is  characterized  as 
'Lumen  in  Coelo, '  'the  Light  in  the  Heavens,'  his  armorial 
'scutcheon  bearing  the  insignia  of  a  blazing  star.  The  successors 
of  Leo  are  thus  prefigured : 

"Ignis  ardens,  Burning  fire. 

"Religio  depopulata,    Religion  depopulated. 

"Fides  intrepida,  Intrepid  faith. 

"Pastor  angelicus,  The  angelic  pastor. 

"Pastor  et  nauta,  Pastor  and  sailor. 

"Flos  florum.  Flower  of  flowers. 

"De  medietate  lunse,  From  the  half  of  the  moon. 

"De  labore  solis,  From  the  labor  of  the  sun. 

"Gloria  olivae,  Glory  of  olive. 

"Petrus  Romanus,  Peter  of  Rome." 

M.  de  Nevers,  writing  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, says  The  Picayune,  mentions  as  prominent  candidates 
for  the  pontificate  Cardinal  Svampa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna ; 
Cardinal  Vannutelli,  and  Cardinal  Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
M.  de  Nevers' s  words  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"Some  years  ago  the  favorites  were  Cardinals  Lucido  M.  Par- 
rocchi,  Raffaele  Monaco  la  Valetta,  and  Serafino  Vannutelli. 
Cardinal  Parrocchi  made  his  mark  during  the  great  jubilee  cele- 
brations ;  he  talked,  like  another  Mezzofanti,  German  to  the 
Germans,  Latin  to  Hungarians  and  Poles,  French  to  the  French, 
and  English  to  the  English.  He  won  golden  opinions  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  charming  ways  of  the  classical 
Italian  prelate — but  only  amongst  foreign  cardinals.  His  excel- 
lency Monaco  la  Valetta  was  the  favorite  of  all  those  who 
wished  for  peace  and  abstention  from  politics.  Cardinal  Vannu- 
telli was  already  then  the  candidate  of  what  is  called  il  partita 
del  giovani  (the  young  party),  an  Opportunist  party,  whose 
program  consists  of  a  policy  of  active  intervention  in  elections, 
so  as  to  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  action  through  the  participation 
of  faithful  Catholics  in  all  functions  of  the  state.  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelli is  said  to  be  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Triple  Alliance." 

There  are  two  more  candidates  of  note.  The  Picayune  goes  on 
to  say,  who  have  attracted  attention  quite  lately.  These  are 
Cardinal  Angelo  di  Pietro  and  Cardinal  Girolamo-Maria  Gotti. 
The  writer  concludes  : 

"  But  to  get  back  to  the  prophecy  of  the  blazing  star,  any  oue 
of  these  distinguished  personages  might,  if  raised  to  the  papal 


office,  become  specially  illustrious  so  as  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
phetic type  ;  but,  of  all  the  names  mentioned,  only  two  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  emblematic  insignia  borne  on  their  coats  ot 
arms.  On  that  of  Cardinal  Svampa  is  a  golden  sun,  and  on  that 
of  Cardinal  Gotti  is  a  blazing  torch.  Whether  these  insignifi- 
cant facts  have  any  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  the  succes- 
sor o£  the  present  '  Light  in  the  Heavens  '  does  not  appear." 


AN    INVESTIGATION    OF   THE   RELIGIOUS 
IMPULSE. 

r  I  "HE  questionnaire  method  of  collecting  data  has  been  used 
A  during  the  past  three  years  by  Professor  Leuba,  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  to  learn  the  real  motives  for  the  religious  prac- 
tises (public  and  private)  of  as.  many  different  persons  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  questions  circulated  he  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances, places,  etc.,  exercising  particular  religious  influence, 
and  requested  each  person  to  give  his  or  her  most  characteristi- 
cally religious  experience  and  to  discriminate  between  religious 
and  non-religious  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions.  The  ques- 
tions, to  use  Professor  Leuba's  language,  "were  primarily  for- 
mulated to  bring  to  light  the  motives  of  the  religious  life  of  our 
contemporaries  and  were  thus  to  contribute  to  a  wider  investiga- 
tion in  religious  dynamics,  a  field  of  research  too  long  neglected 
in  favor  of  historical  studies." 

In  The  Monist  (July)  he  submits  the  results  of  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  material  he  has  collected.  A  more  systematic 
investigation  is  to  follow.  At  the  outset  of  his  article  he  presents 
some  general  conclusions  to  which  the  examination  has  led  him  : 

"The  frequent  inconsistencies,  the  unmeaning  explanations 
given  by  people  from  whom  one  has  learned  to  expect  rational 
behavior,  and  the  oft-recurring  negative  answers,  indicate  how 
little  reflection  is  given  to  religion,  how  much  it  is  a  matter  of 
uncontrolled  impulse.  To  this  same  conclusion,  as  well  as  to  the 
dependence  of  the  intellect  upon  the  will,  points  also  the  very 
astonishing  indifference  to  objective  truth — to  the  objective  real- 
ity of  God,  for  instance — to  rational  proof,  to  logical  inconsistency, 
in  people  who.  in  other  spheres  of  life,  do  not  lack  scientific 
sense.  The  supremacy  of  the  fundamental  life-impulses  over 
the  directions  of  the  intellect,  of  the  unconscious  over  the  con- 
scious, affirms  itself  with  uncontestable  significance  in  these  rec- 
ords :  not  what  is  objectively  real  or  what  is  logical,  but  that 
which  ministers  to  the  approved  needs  and  desires,  is  the  'relig- 
iously '  true.  These  records  show  also  how  the  affective  rela- 
tions of  man  to  the  divinity  have  changed.  Freedom  and  equal- 
ity are  in  modern  society  the  keynote  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  his  fellow  men  ;  it  seems  to  be  becoming  also  the 
keynote  of  his  relations  to  God.  The  feeling  of  freedom  toward 
God  has  largely  supplanted  the  duty-motive  which  the  Cate- 
chisms continue  to  inculcate  :  action  in  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mand is-out  of  fashion  ;  it  is  what  is  right  and  what  is  best  which 
is  now  the  favorite  reason  for  conduct.  Even  a  certain  feeling 
of  equality,  monstrous  as  this  may  seem,  has  passed  into  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  God  :  awe,  reverence,  worship,  appear 
only  dimly  and  not  as  frequently  as  is  assumed,  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the.democratic  Anglo-Saxon. 

"The  startling  diversity  displayed  in  these  records  which, 
after  all,  come  from  people  of  the  same  civilization,  is  probably 
what  first  arrests  the  attention.  What  a  disparity  between  relig- 
ion according  to  the  councils  and  religion  as  the  infinitely  larger 
breath  of  life  lias  made  it  !  The  discrepancies  are  not  only  in  the 
externals  of  religious  life,  they  show  themselves  in  the  inmost 
consciousness  of  the  individual  ;  it  is  often  a  question  of  differ- 
ent hopes  and  different  affective  needs  :  what  is  '  bread  of  life  '. 
to  one  is  dregs  to  the  other.  If  this  fundamental  diversity  comes. 
to  us  as  a  surprise,  it  is  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  uniformity  of  outward  religious  conformity. 
The  stoutness  and  persistency  with  which  theologians  have 
guaranteed  the  same  spiritual  food  to  agree  with  every  one  of 
the  children  of  men,  if  only  they  would  try  it.  has  also  helped  to 
obscure  the  fact." 

Proceeding  to  consider  individually  some  of  these  religious  ex- 
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periences,  Professor  Leuba  presents  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
college  training,  a  communicant  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     She  says : 

"My  idea  of  religious  practises  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (i)  Those  developed  by  associations  of  early  training 
and  home  life.  They  include  acts  connected  with  ordinances 
(i.e.,  aroused  by  them)  or  performed  during,  or  preparatory  to. 
them.  (2)  Those  performed  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  things  of 
permanent  value  ;  they  are  not  exclusive  of  (i)  but  are  not  al- 
ways identical  with  them. 

"As  to  (i)  I  realize  the  motives ;  they  are  habit,  the  desire  for 
peace  on  that  subject  at  home,  sometimes  a  willingness  to  influ- 
ence others  toward  a  spiritual  life,  a  feeling  that  it  is  good  moral 
discipline  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  others.  As  to  (2)  I  am  not 
conscious  of  the  motive  at  the  time  of  performing  them 

"I  perform  public  religious  exercises  often  simply  because  oth- 
ers are  doing  so  and  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  refractory.  Fre- 
quently it  is  because  of  a  will  to  come  into  relation  with  a  loftier 
personality,  to  make  my  own  particular  will  identical  with  a  uni- 
versal will,  to  get  away  from  my  own  selfish  thoughts.  As  to  my 
Tegular  evening  devotional  exercises,  they  are  partly  carried  on 
because  of  habit,  but  in  a  larger  measure  because  of  a  feeling  of 
need  for  communicating  with  a  higher  personality,  or  perhaps, 
rather,  because  of  an  intense  longing  for  a  higher  experience,  a 
purer  and  larger  existence 

"Neither  public  nor  private  practises  are  usually,  at  the  time, 
done  with  conscious  end  or  purpose.  But  afterward  an  end  or 
purpose  may  be  reflected  upon,  and  the  conclusion  reached  has 
probably  a  large  share  in  molding  my  attitude  for  the  next  sim- 
ilar act.  The  implicit  purpose  or  end,  except  when  the  actions 
are  merely  imitative  or  politic,  is  a  purification  of  the  feelings, 
a  steadying  of  the  intellect,  a  discipline  of  the  will. 

"I  never  feel  inclined  to  religious  practises  in  the  sense  of  (i) 
unless  they  also  include  (2),  altho,  when  at  home,  I  teach  a  Sun- 
day-school class,  play  the  piano  at  Sunday-school,  and  act  on 
church  committees  and  sometimes  sing  in  a  choir. 

"The  circumstances  and  objects  which  prompt  me  most  power- 
fully to  religious  activity  are  the  following;  when  I  am  very  tired 
of  myself;  the  unselfish  act  of  another  person  ;  the  climax  in  the 
character  development  of  an  analytical  novel  ;  the  finest  parts  of 
a  piece  of  music;  a  strong  dramatic  presentation  ;  when  the  hero 
•or  heroine  commits  the  decisive  deed  for  good  or  evil, — in  short, 
anything  which  loosens  one's  feelings,  when  these  are  followed 
by  a  decision  to  be  a  person,  to  stand  for  the  right  sort  of  things, 
to  cultivate  an  influence  for  self-control." 

Another  experience  reported  is  that  of  a  practising  physician, 
who,  asked  to  say  whether  he  believed  in  God's  interference  in 
his  life  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  replied  : 

"  "  How  does  He  help  me  and  does  He  at  all  help  me?  '  I  do 
not  know,  I  sometimes  believe  that  He  does.  It  may  be  that  the 
very  act  of  praying  is  the  way  in  which  1  am  assisted  by  the  di- 
vine power, — when  I  am  speaking  to  God,  it  is  God  who  speaks 
in  me.  It  is  strange  that  altho  I  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  past 
or  present,  still  I  persist  in  believing  that  God  must  have  some 
way  to  help  me  to  realize  more  and  more  my  ideal  of  divine  hu- 
manity,— these  spiritual  thoughts  and  sentiments  I  do  not  regard 
as  merely  ethical,  because  I  intimately  connect  them  with  my 
faith  in  God,  to  whom  I  feel  grateful  and  responsible." 

Professor  Leuba's  comment  is: 

"  '  /  do  not  know,  J  sometimes  believe  that  He  does  .' '  Is  not 
this,  coming  from  a  man  of  scientific  training  who  prays  morn- 
ing and  evening,  a  startling  confession  of  indifference  to  objec- 
tive truth  and  logical  consistency  and  a  disclosure  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  will  to  believe?  " 

Still  another  experience  is  that  of  a  woman  living  with  her 
husband  and  one  child  on  a  "run-down  plantation,"  fighting 
poverty.  The  religious  atmosphere  of  her  youth  was  "family 
prayer  and  high  temper."  Of  her  Professor  Leuba  says :  "She 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  triumphant  optimism.  Christianity 
is  here  transcended,  in  her  estimation  at  least,  by  an  admirable 
pagan  love,  nay,  worship,  of  nature  and  trust  in  its  laws.  What 
a  comment  upon  certain  ossified  forms  of  Christianity  this  record 
is  !  "     The  following  is  her  record  : 


"The  reasons  that  prompt  me  to 'religious  practises'  are  an 
inherent  love  of  life  and  beauty  and  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
religion  but  Truth,  and  that  my  greatest  happiness  and  well- 
being  depends  on  making  as  much  of  it  as  possible  my  own.  My 
'religious  practises'  are  my  efforts  to  embody  in  myself,  my 
home,  and  my  children  the  above  belief,  to  learn  everv  day  more 
of  the  meaning  of  Life  and  to  give  the  Life  in  me  the  best  ex- 
pression. To  be  an  inspired  mother  is  the  highest  religious  state 
I  know.  The  most  devotional  life  to  me  is  to  seek  for  the  deeper 
meaning  in  every  experience,  reading  and  work,  to  find  the  mes- 
sage in  everything.  Ignorance  is  sin  and  to  fear  is  evil.  A  mind 
continually  open  and  ready  to  understand  ;  the  faith  that  all  that 
comes  to  me  is  mine,  to  be  understood  and  used ;  the  belief  that 
I  am  growing  every  day  by  being  alive  to  Truth,  these  have  su- 
perseded the  childish  groping  called  prayer.  I  do  not  ask  for 
anything  because  I  know  all  I  need  will  come  to  me.  All  the 
strength,  power,  and  wisdom  of  my  life  is  within  ;  growth  is  the 
law  of  my  being 

"I  am  never  in  an  orthodox  religious  attitude.  The  view  from 
my  window,  as  I  write,  of  fields  and  trees  and  sunshine,  up- 
turned soil  that  will  soon  give  us  another  lesson  in  growth, 
thrills  me  with  joy,  so  does  a  new  thought,  for  instance,  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  alive  and  growing.  When  my  husband  puts 
his  arms  around  me  and  tells  me  that  he  loves  me  I  feel  a  thrill 
of  joy,  for  love  is  good  and  passion  pure.  Perhaps  I  am  happi- 
est when  we  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and  see  the  same  truth. 
The  love  of  man  and  woman  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world 
and  inspired  nativity  is  the  hope  of  human  regeneration.  Every 
child  conceived  in  love  is  a  child  of  '  immaculate  conception'  — 
all  these  thoughts  and  feelings  are  religious  to  me." 

The  answers  given  by  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  says 
Professor  Leuba,  "bring  us  back  to  familiar  statements  and  show 
how  far  from  the  old,  narrow,  traditional  currents  we  have  wan- 
dered "  : 

"I  feel  that  the  performance  of  religious  practises  is  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  God  as  the  author  of  my  being,  the  redeemer  of 
my  soul,  and  the  source  of  innumerable  benefits,  both  present 
and  prospective.  But  it  is  also  a  joyous  privilege  to  serve  Him 
and  to  realize  His  gracious  approval. 

"I  engage  in  devotional  exercises  for  the  glory  of  God.  the  cul- 
tivation of  personal  religion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

"  I  have  strong  religious  needs  "  :  (i)  I  need  clear  and  rational 
views  of  theological  questions.  I  secure  them  by  close  and  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Bible  with  the  best  helps  I  can  get;  but  I  al- 
ways think  for  myself  and,  hence,  I  have  some  thoughts  and 
theories  of  my  own  ;  they  are  not  visionary  but  logical  and  true, 
as  I  confidently  believe.  (2)  I  have  need  of  much  grace  to  keep 
my  heart  right  and  to  go  steadily  forward  in  the  path  of  duty 
and  the  service  of  God.  I  do  this  by  diligently  waiting  upon 
God  in  the  appointed  means  of  grace  and  especially  in  secret 
devotion." 

In  answer  to  the  question  touching  the  circumstances  which 
most  incline  him  to  religious  practises,  this  minister  says: 

'"What  circumstances?'  Under  the  faithful  and  efficient 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  ;  in  a  genuine  revival  service  and  often 
in  private  meditation.  'What  places?'  In  the  House  of  God, 
at  a  really  good  camp-meeting,  or  in  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  re- 
ligious service  of  any  kind.  '  What  objects? '  The  development 
of  my  own  Christian  character,  the  edification  of  the  church,  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  'What  periods? '  Always  when  I  have 
a  deep,  rich,  happy  religious  experience,  or  whenever  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  special  demand  for  Christian  activity  and  religious 
effort." 

A  dozen  or  more  sets  of  answers  appear  in  the  article  for  which 
we  have  not  further  space  here.  We  quote,  however,  from  Pro- 
fessor Leuba's  closing  paragraphs : 

"Of  all  the  impressions  which  arise  from  a  rapid  reading  of  the 
documents  before  us,  the  most  constant  and  the  one  of  greatest 
philosophical  import  concerns  the  religious  impulse.  The  end  of 
religion  is  not  the  worship  of  God  as  some  like  to  put  it.  He  is 
frequently  not  even  present  to  the  mind  of  our  correspondents 
during  the  moments  they  call  religious,  and,  when  present,  He 
is  not  usually  worshiped.  No,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  our  rec- 
ords, it  would  seem  that  the  God  who  rises  up  before  the  Protes- 
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tant  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  religious  moods  does  not  ordinarily  throw 
him  on  his  knees.  That  stage  appears  now  transcended.  God 
has  remained  for  him  the  bestower  of  the  things  he  wants,  but 
the  belief  that  adoration  is  an  effective  means  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  forgotten.  Could  this  be 
the  result  of  experience?  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that 
when  God,  conjured  up  by  his  needs,  appears  before  him,  his 
hands  stretch  forth  in  request  for  power  or  mercy,  not  in  ado- 
ration. And,  preposterous  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true  that  he 
cares  very  little  who  God  is,  or  even  whether  He  is  at  all.  But 
he  uses  Him,  instinctively,  from  habit  if  not  from  a  rational 
conviction  in  His  existence,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  better  de- 
sires, and  this  he  does  ordinarily  with  the  directness  and  the 
bluntness  of  the  aggressive  child  of  a  domineering  century,  well- 
nigh  stranger  to  the  emotions  of  fear,  of  awe,  and  of  reverence. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  put  this  way  :  God  is  not  known, 
He  is  not  understood ;  He  is  used — used  a  good  deal  and  with 
an  admirable  disregard  of  logical  consistency,  sometimes  as  meat 
purveyor,  sometimes  as  moral  support,  sometimes  as  friend, 
sometimes  as  an  object  of  love." 


A   DEFENSE   OF   CASTE. 

BUDDHISTIC  doctrines  have  been  expounded  and  defended 
in  this  country,  ever  since  the  Parliament  of  Religions  was 
held  in  Chicago,  by  lectures  and  writers  of  considerable  per- 
suasive skill.  Some  weeks  ago  (October  19)  we  republished 
Swami  Vivekananda's  article,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  Hindu  religion  really  confers  upon  womanhood  not  a 
lesser,  but  a  greater,  dignity  than  is  accorded  by  Christianity. 
Now  a  writer  in  The  Theosophical  Review  (September)  comes 
to  the  defense  of  the  Hindu  idea  of  caste,  and  maintains  that 
Jesus  himself  clearly  indorsed  caste  divisions  in  his  interview 
with  the  rich  young  man.     We  quote  from  the  article  as  follows: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  division  of  the  Four 
Castes  is  founded  in  nature,  and  that  in  the  West,  as  in  the 
East,  men  and  women  come  into  the  world  with  natural  qualifi- 
cations which  mark  them  off  from  their  birth  as  intended  for 
Sudras,  whose  service  to  society  can  only  be  to  labor  for  it ;  for 
Vaisyas,  to  trade  for  the  supply  of  its  needs  ;  for  Kshattriyas,  to 
fight  in  its  defense;  or,  finally,  for  Brahmans,  who,  besides  all 
this,  are  qualified  for  the  higher  office  of  its  teachers.  Our  first 
business  in  life  is  to  find  out  for  ourselves  to  which  caste  we  be- 
long. The  circumstances  into  which  we  have  been  born  do  not 
decide  this,  nor  can  our  friends  enlighten  us.  In  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter's  Wanderjahre,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  thought  of 
the  pupil's  rank  or  wealth,  of  his  parent's  wish  for  his  future  ; 
the  one  aim  of  the  organization  is  that  each  lad  shall  be  guided 
to  find  what  in  his  talent. 

"Now,  the  practical  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  Dharmas  [re- 
quirements] of  the  four  castes  are  separate  and  independent 
ideals,  impossible  to  be  blended  or  harmonized,  and  that  the 
danger  of  the  physical  mixture  of  castes,  which  was  the  danger 
before  the  eyes  of  the  old  lawgivers  of  India,  has  been  replaced 
by  the  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  temptation  of  confusion  of 
their  ideals  which  now  rages  in  the  East  and  West  alike.  In 
_  Europe  and  America  the  chief  delinquents  in  this  matter  of  the 
confusion  of  Dharmas  are  the  popular  religions,  and  national  and 
private  self-conceit.  Buddha,  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  his  lessons 
for  each  class — just  so  much  religion  for  each  as  would  develop 
him  along  his  own  line  and  give  him  his  next  step  forward,  while 
reserving  for  his  special  disciples  the  men  who  had  left  all  to 
follow  him,  who  had  shown  by  this  very  devotion  that  whatever 
their  birth  they  were  true  Brahmans,  the  virtues  of  the  teacher 
and  the  saint.  To  one  who  understands  this  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus,  also  a  divine  teacher  of  the  same 
1  eternal  wisdom  which  Buddha  knew,  did  the  same.  We  have  it 
,  distinctly  formulated  in  the  history  of  the  young  man  who  had 
great  possessions.  Jesus  answered  him  as  one  living  in  the 
world  and  of  the  world,  'If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments.'  Then  came  the  test  of  the  caste — what  he 
was  born  to  do.  'If  thou  wilt  be  perfect' — in  Indian  language,  if 
thou  art  a  Brahman — 'sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and 
come  and  follow  me. '     From  the  foundation  of  the  world  there 


never  has  been  and  never  will  be  any  life  for  the  saint  but  this. 
But  his  failure  to  respond  has  been  entirely  misinterpreted  by 
Christian  theology.  The  Master's  words  showed  him  that  his 
aspiration  was  a  vain  one  ;  that  he  was  desiring  a  Dharma  which 
was  not  his  in  that  life,  his  salvation  simply  to  'do  his  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  he  was  called,'  leaving  to  those  who 
were  called  by  Jesus  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  discipleship.  I 
much  fear  that  my  beloved  .St.  Francis  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  later  confusion,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  virtues  belong- 
ing to  the  Brahman  ascetic  as  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  soldier,  which  is  the  deep- 
seated  foundation  of  the  contempt  of  the  modern  man  of  the 
world  for  what  he  is  led  to  believe  is  'religion, '  and  also  the  root 
of  the  hardened  and  unlovely  self-conceit  with  which  a  modern 
evangelical  looks  down  upon  a  world  'lying  in  wickedness.'  In 
his  day  Jesus  rebuked  a  class  who  bound  upon  others  a  burden 
which  can  not  be  borne,  and  which  they  themselves  would  not 
touch  with  one  of  their  fingers.  Our  modern  Pharisees  are  better 
in  this  respect.  They  honestly  put  their  own  shoulders  under 
the  crushing  burden  of  that  higher  Dharma  which  is  not  theirs  ; 
but  the  mischief  they  do  is  not  diminished  thereby. 

"In  India  the  harm  done  by  the  missionary  effort  has  been 
precisely  to  aim  at  this  confusion  of  Dharmas  as  the  'one  thing 
needful.'  A  Hindu  who  becomes  a  Christian  has  lost  caste  in  a 
far  deeper  and  more  serious  sense  than  even  those  who  excom- 
municate him  can  understand,  and  the  more  sincere  his  renunci- 
ation of  Hinduism,  the  more  completely  are  the  foundations  of 
his  spiritual  life  broken  up.  How  far  the  possibility  of  a  Hin- 
du's 'conversion'  may  be  taken,  not  as  an  isolated  eccentricity, 
but  as  a  symptom  of  serious  decay  in  the  deep  roots  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  of  those  he  leaves  behind,  is  a  matter  for  the  meditation 
of  those  whom  it  concerns." 


UNION    MOVEMENT   IN   THE    PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES   OF   GERMANY. 

THERE  is  no  such  an  organization  in  existence  as  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Germany,  but  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  dozen  separate  Protestant  state  churches  in  that  country, 
each  a  distinct  corporation,  and  none  having  any  official  connec- 
tion with  the  others.  Since  the  Fatherland  became  a  political 
unity  in  1871,  a  movement  to  unite  German  Protestants  has 
found  many  advocates.  Recently  the  matter  has  been  again 
discussed  in  a  number  of  influential  church  bodies,  and  the 
Chronik  (Leipsic)  furnishes  some  interesting  details  on  the 
progress  of  the  agitation.  From  this  source  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing details : 

It  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  keen  regret  that  the  political 
disruptions  of  Germany  have  caused  the  separate  organization 
of  so  many  state  churches  and  churchlets.  The  late  Profes- 
sor Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  had  for  years  been  the  protagonist  of 
a  movement  looking  toward  a  confederation  of  the  German 
churches,  so  that  these,  instead  of  being  so  sadly  divided,  would 
present  an  undivided  front  to  the  aggressions  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  could  develop  their  strength  as  one  body.  The  result 
has  not  been  a  united  organization,  but  a  federation  of  the  state 
churches,  these  to  maintain  their  confessional  status  and  largely 
their  organization,  the  United  Church  to  be  ecclesiastically  what 
the  empire  is  politically.  Decided  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  consummation  of  this  ideal,  especially  by  the  largest  and 
most  influential  church  body  in  the  country,  the  General  Synod 
of  Prussia  ;  and  this  has  been  warmly  seconded  by  the  Synod  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  other  bodies.  The  opposition  comes  chiefly 
from  the  conservatives,  who  fear  that  such  a  union  of  forces 
would  interfere  with  their  peculiar  teachings.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, there  is  but  one  bond  of  union  between  the  churches,  and 
that  is  the  Eisenach  Conference,  or  biennial  convocation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  churches,  altogether  unofficial  and  nothing 
but  an  advisory  body.  In  case  the  propaganda  for  the  confedera- 
tion goes  through,  there  will  be  a  body  of  this  sort,  but  it  will  be 
official  and  will  have  restricted  legislative  and  executive  powers. 

A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  movement  recently,  the 
Chronik  goes  on  to  say,  by  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  Sax- 
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ony  Synod,  of  twelve  propositions  of  two  leading  Leipsic  theo- 
logians, Drs.  Pank  and  Rietschel.  These  propositions  developed 
more  fully  the  objects  of  the  federation.  The  most  interesting 
of  them  are  as  follows  : 

The  confederation  of  churches  in  Germany  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  :  (i)  The  preservation  and  defense  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Protestant  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  (2)  the  official  representation  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  country  in  its  dealings  with  the  political 
powers ;  (3)  the  defense  of  the  state  churches  against  the  in- 
roads of  sects  and  religious  agitations  from  abroad ;  (4)  the 
case  of  the  German  Protestants  who  are  estranged  from  the 
church  life  of  the  country  and  of  those  who  are  scattered  in  non- 
German  countries  or  in  the  colonies. 

The  presidency  of  the  federation,  according  to  this  same  plan, 
is  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  state  church,  but  is  to 
be  determined  by  vote.  The  management  of  affairs  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  separate  executive  committee,  the  membership  of 
which  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  churches. 
The  movement  is  thought  to  be  gaining  strength  and  may  result 
in  a  United  Protestant  Church  of  Germany. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THERE   A   SCARCITY   OF    PREACHERS? 

THE  general  assertion  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
clerical  orders  and  for  the  ministry  is  growing  smaller  is 
seemingly  open  to  debate.  We  quoted  (October  19)  one  writer 
who  gave  statistics  indicating  that  there  is  a  decreasing  supply 
of  preachers  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches, 
and  we  noted  also  the  considerable  correspondence  of  late  in 
English  religious  and  secular  journals  that  implies  a  scarcity  of 
candidates  for  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is 
now  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view (October  5),  which,  in  the  course  of  its  editorial  treatment 
of  the  recent  Anglican  Church  Congress,  says: 

"Pressing  problems,  again,  are  before  the  church  which  no 
patching  or  remodeling  of  machinery  will  help  her  to  solve. 
With  a  lapsing  population  and  a  birth-rate  which  exceeds  the 
death-rate  by  nearly  a  thousand  a  day,  the  church  finds  her 
priesthood  diminishing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  causes  usu- 
ally assigned  for  this  alarming  fact,  such  as  modern  doubts,  the 
competition  of  other  professions,  the  fast-falling  subsistence  for 
a  clergy,  and  so  forth,  are  true  enough.  But  a  deeper  cause  must 
be  looked  for.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  church 
movement  has  done  its  work  in  elevating  the  standard  and  tone 
of  religion,  in  doing  away  with  abuses  and  creating  an  efficient 
machinery,  its  force  as  an  enthusiasm  is  to  a  great  extent  spent. 
The  trumpet-call  has  died  away,  the  romance,  the  sentiment,. the 
glamour  of  the  awakening  revival  have  worn  off.  Of  course 
honeymoons  must  be  succeeded  by  humdrum  years  of  wedlock  ; 
but  thoughtful  churchmen  are  aware  of  a  certain  failure  in  the 
Anglican  system  and  spirit  to  touch  the  deeper  idealism  of  the 
human  heart.  Her  bishops  never  seem  quite  to  believe  in  her 
divine  attributes  and  authority.  The  church  appears  always 
too  much  afraid  of  the  modern  temper  either  to  guide  or  to  resist 
it.  afraid  to  claim  the  submission  of  the  will  or  the  sacrifice  of 
her  children's  selves.  There  was  a  time  since  the  Reformation 
when  her  rulers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  gladly  mounted  the 
scaffold  in  defense  of  her  faith,  and  then  she  did  not  lack  the 
loyalty  of  England.  But  a  church  which  ceases  to  be  feared 
ceases  to  be  loved.  Were  there  a  more  supernatural  atmosphere 
round  the  Church  of  England  we  should  not  hear  of  a  failure  to 
.find  men  for  the  ministry  or  for  the  religious  life,  or  of  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  manhood  of  our  towns  never  entering  the  church 
door.  Nor  would  there  be  leakage  to  Rome  and  to  the  more  im- 
aginative forms  of  dissent.  Let  the  Church  of  England  appeal 
to  the  higher  conscience  of  parents  and  of  sons,  plainly  offering 
to  her  servants  for  the  first  seven  or  ten  years  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedience.  Let  her  insist  on  a  thorough  training  of  charac- 
ter and  intellect  before  ordination,  and  go  to  her  laity  with  a 


large  financial  scheme  for  such  training  at  one  end  of  the  clerical 
career  and  of  pensioning  the  disabled  at  the  other  end.  Let  her 
regulate  (as  the  Wesleyans  do)  the  liberty  of  ministerial  mar- 
riages, and  relieve  those  who  marry  within  those  regulations  of 
anxiety  about  provision  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  some 
extent  about  education  of  children.  Let  her  not  make  a  fetish  of 
'  moderation  '  or  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  newspapers.  Then 
we  may  prophesy  the  reassertion  of  her  position  as  the  divinely 
appointed  guide  of  the  English  nation,  the  church  which  nursed 
at  her  knee  an  Alfred  and  gave  her  laws  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  laws  of  England." 

Referring  to  the  reported  decline  in  attendance  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  the  country,  the  Boston  Herald  (October 
12)  states  that  the  Catholic  seminaries  are  holding  their  own, 
"and  in  not  a  few  cases,  despite  their  lengthened  courses  and 
increasingly  severe  tests  for  admission,  are  finding  an  overabun- 
dance of  eligible  candidates."  The  Herald  discovers  a  reason 
for  the  facts  as  alleged,  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  it 
quotes  from  the  Boston  Pilot : 

"The  more  than  3,000  young  men  already  studying  for  orders 
— these  figures  take  no  account  of  candidates  in  foreign  semina- 
ries or  in  religious  congregations— and  the  hosts  who  aspire  to 
follow  their  example,  know  that  they  are  preparing  to  become 
part  of  the  teaching  church,  and  not  of  any  doubting  and  disin- 
tegrating sect.  The  failing  of  faith  in  the  divine  revelation  as 
embodied  in  the  Bible — once  the  capital  stock,  so  to  speak,  of  all 
Protestant  bodies— has  brought  many  of  these  to  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  minds  of  their  followers.  The  principle  of  private 
interpretation  has  gone  the  length  of  its  rope.  The  more  intel- 
ligent non-Catholics  refuse  to  be  straitly  bound  by  Bible,  confes- 
sions, or  formularies,  and  have  made  for  themselves  an  eclectic 
religion.  What  is  the  use  of  a  definite  theological  training  in  a 
creed  which  is  unpreachable  except  to  empty  benches?  More- 
over, what  certainty  of  an  honored  place  lifelong,  and  a  contin- 
ued, even  tho  modest,  maintenance?" 

That  the  facts  as  alleged  by  The  Herald  and  The  Pilot  are 
called  in  question  in  certain  quarters  is  shown  by  the  following 
editorial  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Sun  (October  19)  : 

"A  Methodist  minister  writes  to  us  complaining  that  we  did 
injustice  to  his  church  in  saying  that  recruits  for  the  ministry  are 
falling  off  in  all  the  Protestant  churches.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  such  diminution  among  the  Methodists,  he  tells  us, 
there  is  actually  'a  steady  increase.'  In  support  of  his  assertion 
he  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  in  the  Zion' s  Herald,  which 
shows  that  the  Methodist  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity never  had  so  many  students  as  are  now  enrolled,  and  that 
in  the  two  other  theological  seminaries  of  the  denomination, 
the  Drew,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  the  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, at  Evanston,  in  Illinois,  the  attendance  is  undiminished. 
Speaking  of  the  Boston  school,  the  Zion's  Herald  remarks  that 
a  visitor  will  find  there  'an  average  intellectual  force  and  a  com- 
mon religious  zeal  which  recall  nothing  so  much  as  the  Holy 
Club  in  old  Oxford.'  We  gladly  make  the  correction  ;  but  to  it 
add  the  confirmation  of  r  .  general  assertion  which  is  afforded 
by  a  remark  in  the  Zion's  Herald  that  the  Congregational  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  'commences  the  new  year  with 
twelve  students  and  nine  professors  '  ;  whereas  at  the  Boston 
Methodist  School  'the  enrolment  on  matriculation  day  had  al- 
ready reached  187,  surpassing  all  previous  records.'" 


Some  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  re- 
fused for  some  time  to  issue  Sunday  editions.  Early  in  October,  however, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  came  out  with  a  Sunday  edition  and  it* 
example  was  followed  by  the  Baltimore  Sun.  In  announcing  the  innova- 
tion The  Sun  defends  itself  as  follows  :  "While  fully  honoring  the  sincerity 
<>f  those  who  still  oppose  the  publication  of  Sunday  newspapers,  we  be- 
lieve they  are  mistaken  in  the  view  which  holds  such  a  publication  to  be 
an  evil  per  se,  and  which  places  in  the  same  condemnation  a  well-conducted 
and  moral  journal  with  those  which  are  wholly  frivolous  and  sensational. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  particular  day  on  which 
a  newspaper  is  issued  as  it  is  the  kind  of  newspaper  which  is  issued.  An 
unclean  and  demoralizing  journal  is  an  evil  on  any  day  of  the  seven,  anil 
a  newspaper  which  helps  to  improve  the  world  is  a  blessing,  whether  pub- 
lished on  Sunday,  Monday,  or  any  other  day." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE  FATE  OF  CZOLGOSZ  AS  VIEWED 
ABROAD. 

IN  commenting  on  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Leon  Czolgosz, 
for  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  most  European 
journals  refer  approvingly  to  the  "short,  sharp"  way  in  which 
the  conviction  was  brought  about.  The  legal  process  was  ad- 
mirable, says  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris,)  and  merits  the 
imitation  of  European  courts.  The  assassin  received  full  jus- 
tice, but  "no  sickly,  sentimental  delays."  Rene  Lavallee,  wri- 
ting in  the  religious  review  Correspondant  (Paris),  declares  that 
■Czolgosz  has  plainly  shown  Socialism  to  be  the  root  from  which 
Anarchism  springs,  and  that  to  eradicate  Anarchism  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  uproot  Socialism.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
(London),  on  the  other  hand,  observes  : 

"The  Socialist,  with  his  fervent  zeal  and  generally  imprac- 
ticable theories,  is  only  a  Liberal  bitten  with  the  fatal  desire  to 
ticket  himself  afresh.  The  Anarchist— and  this  is  the  point  to 
be  chiefly  noticed — is  in  no  way  a  further  and  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Socialist.  He  is  something  entirely  different  in 
kind." 

The  Morning  Post  (London)  speaks  of  the  "unequalness  of 
compensation  in  the  deaths."     It  says: 

"President  McKinley  lingered  seven  days  in  pain,  and  his  as- 
sassin will  be  mercifully  and  swiftly  executed  by  electricity  ;  but 
if  the  conditions  seem  unequal,  if  the  life  of  Czolgosz  should  ap- 
pear an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  life  which  lie  took,  a  rec- 
onciling reflection  supervenes.  President  McKinley  lives  for  all 
time  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  peoples  of  two  continents: 
the  name  of  his  murde'rer  is  execrated,  and  his  memory  blotted 
out.  There  survives  only  the  resolv*e  to  hunt  down  his  species 
without  mercy,  and  to  release  the  new  century  from  the  burden 
which  oppressed  the  concluding  years  of  the  old.  .  .  .  The  blood 
of  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  of  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  of  William 
McKinley  of  the  United  States,  to  go  back  but  three  years  in 
history,  cries  aloud  from  their  untimely  graves." 

Czolgosz  really  killed  because  he  envied,  observes  The  Specta- 
tor (London).  His  only  defense  is  that  one  man  "can  have  no 
right  to  service  and  attention  while  another  has  none," — an  opin- 
ion which  would  make  of  friendship  a  capital  crime.  "  That  se- 
cures service  and  attention  as  much  as  money  does.  It  used  to 
ibe  believed  that  human  character  was  an  unchangeable  thing, 
but  sympathy  is  to  a  great  extent  a  modern  virtue,  and  envy  has 
risen  into  a  motive  power  of  the  first  strength."  To  call  this 
man  an  Anarchist  is  to  insult  human  nature,  says  The  Outlook 
(London)  : 

"The  man  is  such  a  weakling  morally  and  intellectually,  as  to 
■be  incapable  of  assimilating  any  reasoned  theory  of  action,  even 
•when  it  is  of  the  deleterious  nature  of  so-called  Anarchism.     His 
best  reason  for  shooting  Mr.  McKinley  was  that  he  'did  not  be- 
lieve in  one  man  having  so  much  service  and  attention  while 
another  man  has  none.'     Obviously  the  remedy  he  should  have 
•striven  for  was  the  removal  of  the  service  and  attention  ;  whereas 
ihe  proceeds  to  shoot  the  object  of  it.     This  taint  of  defective 
-common  sense  is  the  mark  of  the  murderous  political  Anarchist. 
:He  is  mostly  a  youth  of  low  intellectual  type,  in  nearly  every 
•  case  fresh  from  some  meeting  where  doctrines  of  political  equal- 
ity are  spouted  from  foaming  mouths,  whose  simulations  of  rage 
are  translated  by  him  into  murder.     Anarchy  would  fain  abolish 
marriage  as  well  as  authority,  and  it  seems  as  reasonable  for 
the  disciples  of  Anarchy  to  shoot  all  married  persons  as  to  kill  all 
rulers." 

The  Medical  Press  (London),  in  an  article  on  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Assassination,"  reviews  the  history  of  the  killing  of  the 
•world's  rulers,  in  the  course  of  which  it  remarks  that  "one  of  the 
•most  startling  examples  of  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  all  our 
terrestrial  affairs  is  offered  by  the  fact,  which  the  history  of  the 
ilast  quarter  of  a  century  goes  to  prove,  that  the  respective  heads 


of  the  absolute  despotism  of  Russia  and  of  the  unlimited  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America  occupy  the  most  unsafe 
position  of  any  public  men."  Behind  the  whole  history  of  such 
deplorable  cases,  concludes  this  medical  journal,  lurks  the  moral 
of  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  the  hitherto  complete  failure 
of  establishing  upon  earth  a  reign  of  complete  "  Peace  among 
men."  Poverty,  misery,  and  discontent  will  as  surely  be  met 
with  in  the  most  advanced  democracy  as  in  the  most  absolute 
monarchy.  So  will  their  consequences,  physical  and  moral.  "The 
materialism  and  utilitarianism  of  the  present  age  have  aimed, 
and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  at  stamping  out  all 
the  higher  emotions,  as  their  features  and  results  were  visionary 
and  unpractical.  Superstition  and  even  faith  were  to  be  extin- 
guished, as  enemies  to  reason  and  physical  truth." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  AMEER'S   DEATH. 

CONTINENTAL  European  journals  generally  look  upon  the 
death  of  Abdurrahman,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  as  a  grave 
loss  to  Great  Britain  and  a  real  menace  to  the  continuance  of 
cordial    Anglo-Russian    relations.     A  friend  of   England — espe- 


ABDURRAHMAN,   LATE   AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

cially  as  long  as  his  annual  stipend  was  forthcoming  from  the  In- 
dian Government — this  monarch  ruled  his  warlike  and  impulsive 
subjects  with  an  iron  hand,  and  kept  such  order  that,  as  he  him- 
self declared  in  his  autobiography  which  was  so  favorably  com- 
mented upon  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  a  "ewe  lamb  might 
travel  all  over  Afghanistan  without  fear  of  harm."  Of  his  abili- 
ties and  character,  the  Manchester  Guardian  says  : 

"lie  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  a  country  distracted  by  civil 
war  and  exasperated  by  foreign  invasion  ;  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  death  it  had  enjoyed  peace  such  as  it  had  not  known  for 
generations.  In  1SS0  Afghanistan  was  little  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical expression;  after  ten  years  of  Abdurrahman's  rule  it 
was  a  nation.  Before  him,  its  only  politics  were  those  of  rebel- 
lion and  assassination  ;  Abdurrahman  leaves  behind  him  a 
scheme  of  foreign  policy  shrewdly  conceived  in  its  general  out- 
lines and  supported  in  all  its  detail  by  years  of  patient  adminis- 
tration.    Few  rulers  have  ever  had  to  hammer  a  state  out  of 
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such  rough  and  unpromising  material  as  the  Afghan  people.  .  .  . 
An  ardent  patriot,  but  conscious  of  his  country's  faults  and 
weaknesses  ;  capable  of  almost  incredible  cruelty,  yet  full  of  the 
highest  and  most  philosophic  conceptions  of  the  kingly  office  ;  a 
man  of  action  and  intensely  practical  genius,  yet  with  a  strain 
of  mysticism  and  romance  in  his  nature  ;  superstitious,  and  yet 
a  determined  foe  of  priest  rule  ;  deeply  interested  in  modern  sci- 
ence and  mechanical  progress,  anxious  to  use  these  weapons  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country,  and  yet  never  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  all  double-edged  tools,  which  must  be 
employed  with  caution  by  a  young  country  surrounded  by  pow- 


JOHN  BULL  (in  meditation) 
finished." 


A   DARK  CLOUD. 

:     "Wish  I  had  this  South  African  business 
—  Xewcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 


erful  and  ambitious  neighbors,  Abdurrahman  was  a  born  ruler 
of  men,  one  of  the  great  men  of  action  who  can  exalt  the  gifts  of 
mother-wit  and  rich  common  sense  into  positive  genius." 

His  foreign  policy,  says  The  Guardian  further,  was  singu- 
larly simple  and  straightforward.  Afghanistan  was  compared 
by  the  Ameer  to  "a  goat  between  the  two  lions"  Russia  and 
England,  or, again,  to  a  grain  of  wheat  between  two  strong  mill- 
stones of  the  grinding-mill.  "How,"  he  asked,  "can  a  small 
power  like  Afghanistan  stand  in  the  midway  of  the  stones  with- 
out being  ground  to  dust?"  The  answer  was  that  one  of  these 
powers  must  be  the  protector  against  the  other. 

The  Pester-Lloyd  (Budapest)  has  a  leading  article  on  the  Af- 
ghan succession  by  Professor  Vambery,  an  Austrian  economist. 
This  writer  considers  the  Ameer's  death  a  severe  loss  to  Eng- 
land. During  his  lifetime,  says  Professor  Vambery,  Russia  sus- 
pended her  aggressive  policy  toward  the  South.  But  she  still 
kept  busy. 

"The  extension  of  her  railway  system  from  Merv  to  Kushk,  a 
few  miles  from  Herat,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Pamirs  were  flank  movements  to  promote  her  designs.  For  a 
long  time  past  Russian  politicians  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
desire  to  make  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  the  frontier 
between  Russia  and  Afghanistan.  This  would  involve  a  parti- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  Russia  taking  the  northern  half,  while  Eng- 
land would  take  the  southern  half.  Owing  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  interests,  the  English  have  hitherto  declined  to  fall  in 
with  this  scheme.  .  .  .  They  have  agreed  to  and  always  main- 
tained the  complete  territorial  integrity  of  the  late  Ameer.  The 
question  now  arises — first,  whether,  in  view  of  the  unaltered  sit- 
uation under  his  lawful  successor,  the  English  will  maintain  this 


guarantee  with  armed  force  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  take  advantage  of  the  unavoidable  confusion  to 
bring  forward  the  pretender,  Ishak  Khan,  whom  they  have  long 
held  in  readiness." 

The  prospects,  Professor  Vambery  believes,  are  by  no  means 
favorable  to  England.  Prince  Habibullah,  altho  lawful  succes- 
sor and  a  capable  man,  will  be  exposed  to  tribal  discontent  and 
harem  intrigue.  Russia  may  consider  this  the  propitious  mo- 
ment for  beginning  her  long-delayed  advance. 

"Both  powers  stand  face  to  face  on  the  scene  of  action  ready 
for  battle.  During  the  nineteenth  century  every  step  made  by 
Russia  to  the  south  has  led  to  a  corresponding  advance  of  the 
English  toward  the  north.  Both  rivals  have  collected  the  neces- 
sary material,  each  at  the  present  terminus  of  its  own  railway 
system.  Were  the  Russians  to  set  about  extending  their  line 
from  Kushk  to  Herat,  the  English  would  at  once  reply  by  contin- 
uing the  British  Indian  railway  to  Candahar.  Consequently, 
the  events  of  the  immediate  future  in  these  regions  .  .  .  imply 
the  commencement  of  a  struggle  which  has  been  preparing  for 
a  century,  and  the  result  of  which  will  be  of  immense  importance 
for  the  fate  of  the  whole  human  race." 

Russia,  says  Professor  Vambery  further,  is  not  too  busy  in 
China  to  forget  Afghanistan.  Then  the  patience  of  the  English 
is  exhausted  :  "They  must  either  permit  their  covetous  opponent 
to  approach  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  Indian  frontier, 
which  is  not  quite  safe,  or  they  must  call  upon  him  to  halt,  and 
resist  his  advance  with  all  the  force  at  their  disposal." 

The  French  press  accuses  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India,  of 
being  "too  imperialistic  for  the  peace  of  the  world  at  the  present 
juncture."  But,  as  the  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  says,  there 
seems  to  be  no  indication  of  undue  haste  or  excitement  in  either 
London  or  St.  Petersburg.  Other  journals,  like  the  Temps  and 
the  Steele,  defend  the  course  of  Russia  in  Asia,  the  latter  re- 
marking that  "since  Russia  has  always  kept  her  pledges  to 
Great  Britain,  why  should  Englishmen  doubt  her  faith  now  be- 
fore they  have  any  cause?  " 

The  pacific  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government  and  of  the 
Czar  himself,  says  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  are  be- 
yond question.     It  continues: 

"But  unfortunately  the  movements  of  Russian  force  have  not 
always  been  consistent  with  the  declarations  of  Czar  or  minis- 
ters. On  the  remote  borders  of  the  empire  they  have  not  even 
always  been  initiated  or  controlled  by  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
central  government.  A  certain  school  of  military  adventurers 
have  long  and  persistently  declared  India  to  be  the  true  objective 
of  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia.  Their  forward  action  has, 
if  successful,  been  adopted — if  unsuccessful,  disowned  by  their 
superiors.  In  this  lies  a  risk  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore. 
F<>r  two  years  past  a  strong  Russian  force  has  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  been  massed  at  Kushk,  the  southeastern  termi- 
nus of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  on  the  very  borders  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  within  striking  distance  of  Herat.  Its  presence, 
in  the  view  of  Afghans,  is  a  danger  if  not  a  menace  to  their  inde- 
pendence. When  the  armed  forces  of  two  nations  stand  opposed 
to  one  another  under  such  conditions  there  is  always  imminent 
danger  that  the  rash  act  of  some  irresponsible  subordinate  may 
fire  a  train.  Momentous  issues  depend  on  the  power  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Russian  Government  to  restrain  those  border 
officers  who  would  like  to  realize  the  dreams  of  Skobeleff." 

Our  duty  at  least,  says  The  Times  (London),  is  plain  : 

"  We  have  guaranteed  Afghanistan  our  support  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  and  the  best  way  to  remove  any  temptation  to  ag- 
gression or  to  intrigue  is  to  afford  prompt  and  firm  countenance 
to  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Ameer,  the  nominee  of 
his  father  and  the  favorite  of  tire  nation." 

At  all  costs,  says  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London),  arguing 
in  the  same  strain,  "the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  buffer 
state  must  be  preserved  by  us,  and  possible  complications  in 
Afghanistan  demand  the  return  as  speedily  as  possible  of  the 
troops  lent  by  India  for  the  South  African  campaign.  The  new 
crisis,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  arouse  the  Government  from  their 
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beds  of  amaranth  and  moly,  and  stiffen  their  backs  to  finish  off 
the  job  in  South  Africa  quickly  and  cleanly."  Reynold' s  News- 
paper (London)  regards  the  annual  payment  to  the  Ameer  by 
the  Indian  Government  as  "a  disgraceful  piece  of  bribery."  It 
says: 

"Abdurrahman,  tho  originally  a  protige  of  Russia,  was 
bribed  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands  a  year  to  transfer  his  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain.  The  heavy  subsidy  paid  to  him  by  the 
Indian  Government  was  an  annual  charge  upon  the  revenues 
squeezed  out  of  a  famine  and  plague-stricken  people.  Abdur 
utilized  the  money  in  the  construction  of  arsenals  and  forts  and 
the  accumulation  of  great  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
would  all  come  in  handy  for  the  Russians  should  they  be  pro- 
voked into  a  quarrel  with  this  country  and  march  their  armies 
across  the  Afghan  frontier.  We  question  the  wisdom  of  the  buf- 
fer-state policy." 

The  Globe  (Toronto)  declares  that  probably  nothing  marks  the 
strength  of  the  late  Ameer's  position  in  Afghanistan  and  his 
"grip"  on  the  tribes  more  than  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted 
to  die  a  natural  death.  Every  one  who  came  into  contact  with 
Abdurrahman,  says  a  writer  in  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  his  shrewdness  and  ability.  Speaking  of 
his  personal  appearance,  this  writer  says  : 

"His  face,  somewhat  coarse  and  heavy  in  repose,  lighted  up 
when  he  smiled  in  a  very  winning  fashion,  and  his  eyes  were 
full  of  fun  and  vivacity.  His  conversation  showed  him  at  once 
to  be  a  man  of  much  information  and  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
world;  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  persons  regarding 
whom  we  conversed  was  reasonable  and  shrewd  ;  while  through 
his  whole  bearing  there  was  clearly  visible  much  natural  humor 
and  bonhomie." 

The  late  Ameer  was  a  close  student  of  international  politics. 
On  one  occasion,  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  the  respective 
forms  of  government  throughout  the  world  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  Abdurrahman  thus  delivered  himself:  "I  have  heard 
of  the  Liberal  Government  in  England,  Democracy  in  America, 
and  other  so-called  free  institutions  in  different  countries.  I 
disapprove  of  them  all,  as  no  nation  left  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  to  such  an  extent  can  last  any  great  length  of  time.  If 
anything  of  the  sort  were  adopted  in  my  country,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  anything  like  stable  government. " —  'Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A     DUTCH     APPEAL    TO     PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 

AN  open  letter  of  eighteen  columns,  entitled  "The  Law  of  Na- 
tions and  the  Law  of  Humanity,"  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  appears  in  the  Algemeen  llandelsblad  (Amster- 
dam), written  by  Charles  Boissevain,  managing  editor  of  that 
journal.  The  letter  is  in  English,  and  is  a  recital  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  "under  the  injus- 
tice and  brutality  of  England,"  and  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  offer  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  end  the  war. 

"We,  the  citizens  of  the  country  of  your  ancestors,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," begins  M.  Boissevain,  "are  very  sore  of  heart  because  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Dutch 
republics  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  But,  not  being  able  to  offer  them 
any  aid,  I  long  to  claim  for  them  the  sympathy  of  your  strong 
nation,  and  dare  to  ask  you  for  a  word  that  shall  be  a  deed." 
The  case  of  the  republics  is  the  case  of  all  the  small,  free  nation- 
alities of  Europe,  he  continues,  because  "  English  precedents  are 
apt  to  make  a  new  law  for  the  nations.  .  .  .  The  remorseless 
abuse  of  its  power  by  England  threatens  us  all."  He  does  not 
write,  he  declares,  as  an  enemy  of  England,  whose  greatness  all 
Hollanders  admire,  but  "because  of  the  moral  darkening  of 
Gladstone's  England."  Hollanders,  he  says  further,  know  more 
about  the  war  than  any  one  else  in  either  Europe  or  America. 
"Tho  England  controls  the  cables,  we  have  hundreds  of  banished 


or  escaped  men  and  women  from  the  republics  and  Cape  Colony 
among  us.  .  .  .  The  truth  that  the  English  try  to  smother  is 
smuggled  to  them  in  letters  from  over  the  sea,  and  so  it  reaches 
us  in  our  common  tongue,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  of  both 
Boe.-  and  Hollander."  Lest  Americans  "be  deceived  by  the  lies 
of  the  oppressor  who  is  trying  to  kill  a  free  people,"  M.  Boisse- 
vain recounts  the  whole  story  of  the  war  and  the  events  which 
led  up  to  it.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  says,  this  British  war 
against  the  Dutch  republics  has  been  and  is  "a  war  of  mutilated 
despatches,  deceiving  half-truths,  suppressed  or  selected  and 
manipulated  facts,  and  lost  opportunities  for  peace.  These  facts 
will  one  day  be  understood  by  the  credulous  British  democracy, 
which  has  been  so  ignominiously  kept  in  the  dark  by  their  states- 
men and  journalists."  He  reviews  the  course  of  England  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  quotes  copiously  from  British  states- 
men and  English  Liberal  journals  of  to-day  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  present  war  is  contrary  to  the  British  love  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  "to  say  nothing  of  the  horrible  travesty  of 
liberty  and  self-government."  Addressing  President  Roosevelt, 
he  says : 

"  From  your  writings  I  know,  Mr.  President,  how  you  share 
old  England's  love  for  and  believe  in  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

"The  great  name  you  won  in  the  United  States  by  your  char- 
acter and  deeds  has  given  me  the  courage  to  write  this  letter  to 
you. 

"For  you  have  never  subordinated  the  pure  principles  of  hon- 
esty and  justice  to  the  baser  interests  of  party,  and  therefore  you 
will  understand  our  country's  passionate  craving  for  justice. 

"  Your  fellow  citizens  believe  in  the  high  idealism  of  your  pol- 
icy, for  they  know  from  your  deeds  and  writings  that  you  aspire 
to  a  larger  and  nobler  life  for  your  country.  And  that  life  you 
can  only  strengthen  and  exalt  by  protesting  against  England's 
breaking  that  international  law,  which  protects  the  weaker  states 
and  enables  them  to  defend  their  liberty  against  aggressors." 

"Calling  out  for  justice  "  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  hanging  of 
Boers  at  Dordrecht,  M.  Boissevain  says : 

"Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  technical  right  to  hang  and  im- 
prison the  Southern  rebels,  but  he  wisely  decided  that  such  a 
course  was  neither  just  nor  expedient,  and  he  treated  the  South- 
erners as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  cruel  hangings  of 
patriots  at  Dordrecht  and  Middelburg,  the  ruin  produced  by  the 
lawless  brutality  and  outrage  on  outrage  would  drive  into  rebel- 
lion the  most  cowardly  set  of  men  that  ever  peopled  the  earth. 
Which,  Mr.  President,  you  know  our  race  is  not !  " 

•  How,  he  asks,  can  Americans  hear  of  Lord  Kitchener's  recon- 
centrado  operations  without  shuddering?  Quoting  a  London 
daily  as  saying  that  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  "the  proc- 
ess of  extermination  "  in  the  refugee  camps,  he  asks,  "May  this 
go  on?  Will  America  sit  passively  watching  the  children  sink 
under  disease?  Will  the  farmers  in  America  not  shout  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  he  stands  responsible  before  the  world  for  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners?" 


English  Comment  on  Roosevelt  and  Booker  T. 
Washington. — President  Roosevelt's  course  in  entertaining 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  at  dinner  at  the  White  House  is  calling 
forth  hearty  commendation  from  a  number  of  English  journals. 
The  Daily  News  (London)  remarks  that  the  bitter  criticism 
which  has  come  from  the  Southern  press  is  "clear  evidence  that, 
in  spite  of  the  war  and  its  results,  the  social  sentiment  through- 
out the  Union  remains  the  same,  and  that  there  is  a  far  wider 
gulf  fixed  between  blacks  and  whites  in  the  New  World  than  in 
the  Old."  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course.  The  News  believes,  will  be 
"likely  to  rend  the  Republican  party."     It  continues: 

"The  courage  of  the  President  will  certainly  not  be  misunder- 
stood over  here,  where  his  career  is  being  watched  with  the  clos- 
est interest.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  English  Govern- 
ment  would    have    extended    the    franchise    to  a   great    black 
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population  as  the  American  Federal  Government  did  after  the 
war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Englishmen  do  not  share  that 
physical  aversion  from  the  black  which  has  resulted  in  America 
from  the  curse  brought  in  that  land  through  slavery.  The 
lynchings  of  the  Southern  States,  which  are  recorded  in  America 
as  ordinary  every-day  incidents,  would  provoke  here  a  profound 
horror.  The  sudden  outbursts  of  mob  passion  against  the  blacks 
which  occur  at  election  times  in  American  cities  seem  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  They  are  probably  due  to  the  defiance  of  race  senti- 
ment by  theoretical  politicians.  The  wisest  course  that  President 
Roosevelt  can  pursue  is  to  cultivate  a  human  kindness  between 
the  races,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  is  what  he  is  engaged  in 
doing." 

The  President  is  giving  the  American  people  a  taste  of  his 
quality,  says  The  Spectator  (London),  and  an  excellent,  manly 
quality  it  is.  He  has  the  admiring  commendation  of  most  Eng- 
lishmen, is  the  comment  of  The  St.  James' s  Gazette. 


THE   PAN-AMERICAN   CONGRESS,  THE  UNITED 
STATES,    AND    ARBITRATION. 

THE  Pan-American  Congress  which  is  now  in  session  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  will  find  two  questions  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, and  perhaps  of  disruptive  power,  before  it.  The  relations 
of  the  various  Latin-American  countries  to  the  United  States 
and  the  matter  of  international  arbitration  are  both  likely,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Spanish  and  South  American  journals,  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  Congress.  The  general  opin- 
ion of  the  South  American  states  is  represented  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Tribuna  Popular,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Says 
this  journal : 

"The  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  the  affair  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Mexico  will  surprise  no  thinking  person. 
It  is  but  the  natural  unfolding  of  North  American  policy.  .  .  . 
In  proportion  as  this  mighty  nation  became  secure  [from  European 
domination]  it  became  bold.  It  has  no  army,  but  it  has  money, 
will,  and  genius.  In  a  twinkling  it  can  make  ready  what  may 
be  necessary,  and  disturb  profoundly  the  best  military  calcula- 
tions, even  as  France  confounded  and  defeated  them  in  1789. 
North  America,  indeed,  is  a  permanent  revolution.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  move  on  inevitably  toward  being  the  center  of  a 
powerful  empire.  Spain  has  already  been  forced  to  cede  them 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico.  To-morrow  England 
will  have  to.  look  on  at  the  annexation  of  Canada,  an  event  as 
inevitable  as  all  others  which  take  place  in  this  world,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  unconstrained  appearance,  as  certain  as  any  physical 
or  chemical  phenomenon.  The  retort  is  larger,  that  is  all.  .  .  . 
This  prospect  may  be  discouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
intervention  of  divine  Providence,  and,  further,  in  human  free 
will  to  make  history.  But  such  is  the  way  of  nature.- .  .  .  Chile 
has  assaulted  her  neighbors  and  naturally  fears  that  her  con- 
quests may  be  deprived  by  sentimental  declarations  of  the  char- 
acter of  definite  historical  facts  sanctioned  by  international  eth- 
ics. The  United  States  must  do  the  same.  Without  taking  much 
account  of  it  as  yet,  they  are  in  the  preparatory  phase  of  imperi- 
alism. .  .  .  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  life  is  a  battle  of  wild 
beasts,  and  mankind  must  become  like  wild  beasts.  In  interna- 
tional politics  tenderness  is  a  symptom  of  decay,  .  .  .  Chivalry 
could  once  make  its  ideals  triumphant  and  then  we  gave  it  our 
heartiest  applause.  But  when  to  the  ideals  of  chivalry  are  op- 
posed force,  intelligence,  electricity,  maximite,  one  must  change 
his  course  or  perish.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  congress  of  Mexico  .  .  . 
may  already  be  considered  ruined.  ...  It  has  been  wounded  in 
its  independence.  Unless  appearances  are  very  deceptive,  this 
wound  has  been  inflicted  by  the  very  hand  which  was  interested 
in  giving  it  efficiency  and  fame,  and  this  wound  is  equal,  with 
an  assembly  of  this  character,  to  that  indicted  by  a  bullet  in  a 
man's  heart." 

The  Epoca,  of  Madrid,  believes  that  "the  assembling  of  the 
Congress  will  sound  the  knell  of  South  American  independence." 
For,  it  says,  in  view  of  the  questions  and  concessions  involved, 
the  actual  independence  and  sovereignty  of  each  state  is  cer- 
tainly diminished.  These  principles  of  sovereignty  which  the 
delegates  of  the  minor  republics  have  tacitly  surrendered  to  "the 
Union  of  the  North,"  will  surely  be  monopolized  by  that  Power, 
"which  has  already  assigned  to  itself  the  initiation  of  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  some  of  the  rights  of  representation;  and, 
what  is  still  more  alarming,  beneath  the  mask  of  an  universal 


consent — all   the   rights  of   intervention  !  "     Still   alarmed,   this 
Madrid  journal  continues : 

"To-day,  as  in  1889,  the  idea  which  inspired  President  Garfield 
to  unite  all  the  new  nations  of  the  whole  continent  and  allure 
them,  in  the  name  of  fraternal  and  humanitarian  sentiments,  to 
consider  the  principles  of  arbitration,  as  the  means  of  preventing 
war  between  sister  republics,  and  thus  to  improve  among  them- 
selves family  relations,  will  result  in  a  complete  failure.  The 
first  failure  has  been  ascribed  to  the  tendency  associated  with 
this  generous  proposition  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  to  include  in  the  delib- 
erations all  classes  of  industrial  legislation,  customs-house  dues, 
and  general  commercial  undertakings.  .  .  .  This  policy  was 
really  a  threat  to  coerce  the  whole*of  the  Americas  of  both  lan- 
guages into  a'  Pan-American  mercantileism  Yankee, '  or  a  kind  of 
American  Zollverein.  This  left  to  the  Latin-American  republics 
nothing  more  than  to  subordinate  their  entire  independence  to 
the  imperious  protectorate  of  the  United  States,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  the  right  of  making  void  their  personality,  and,  finally, 
absorbing  them  completely." 

The  Mercuric  (Valparaiso)  advises  a  constant  watch  on  the 
United  States.  The  great  republic  of  the  North,  it  declares, 
must  be  watched  even  suspiciously  whenever  it  issues  any  invi- 
tations to  South  American  nations  to  participate  in  any  sort  of 
conference,  "in  order  that  there  be  no  discussion,  nor  intention 
of  discussion,  of  other  subjects  other  than  those  included  on  the 
program." 

Any  sort  of  commercial  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  says  the  Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres)  will  be  vigorously  re- 
sisted in  all  South  America.  This  Argentine  journal  continues: 
"Argentines,  Peruvians,  and  Bolivians  will  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  have  abdicated  in  favor  of  Chile  upon  the  question 
of  arbitration,  and  thereby  given  up  their  former  views.  This 
will  be  a  very  important  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  congress." 

The  Notizia,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  however  (published  in  Portu- 
guese), strongly  protests  against  the  idea  that,  in  inviting  the 
South  American  nations  to  a  conference,  the  United  States  in- 
tends "to  display  before  the  world  the  spectacle  of  their  discord- 
ancies, their  hatreds,  and  their  weaknesses,  elements  which 
compel  them  to  exist  in  a  state  of  vacillation  betwixt  anarchy 
and  tyranny,  without  one  generous  desire  to  unite  themselves  in 
peace."  The  Notizia  does  not  apprehend  any  interference  by 
the  United  States  in  purely  South  American  affairs.     It  says: 

"The  South  American  peoples  are  not  only  provided  with  the 
labor  and  capital  necessary  for  their  development,  but  these 
countries  also  have  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  at  large  that 
they  are  capable  of  independent  self-government,  and  are  equal 
to  the  settlement  of  their  differences  without  foreign  dictation. 
The  delegates  authorized  to  represent  the  Latin-American  nations 
are  fully  capable  of  judging  and  deciding  upon  such  questions 
as  may  be  submitted  to  them  in  the  Pan- American  Congress." 

The  core  of  the  difference  over  the  question  of  arbitration  is, 
in  brief,  the  unwillingness  of  Chile  to  give  up  the  provinces  she 
conquered  from  Boliva  and  Peru  in  1882-83.  As  a  result  of  the 
war  of  that  year  Bolivia  was  deprived  of  her  maritime  provinces 
and  Peru  of  her  coast  territory  in  the  south.  According  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  Chile  was  to  hold  these  territories  for  ten  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  ques- 
tion were  to  decide  by  vote  to  which  country  they  should  perma- 
nently belong.  The  ten  years  expired  in  1894,  but  the  vote  has 
not  yet  been  taken,  as  Chile  does  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  provinces.  There  is,  moveover,  a  dispute  as  to  those  enti- 
tled to  vote.  Bolivia  and  Pern  deny  the  right  of  the  Chilian  set- 
tlers in  the  provinces  to  have  a  vote,  and  also  charge  the  Chilian 
Government  with  pursuing  a  deliberate  policy  of  "  Chilenization  " 
— sending  settlers  into  the  disputed  territory  to  influence  the 
vote.  Chilean  journals  have  repeatedly  declared  that  their  Gov- 
ernment would  not  participate  in  the  congress  if  the  arbitration 
idea  was  made  applicable  to  disputes  now  pending.  In  all  future 
questions  Chile  is  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  to  gain  from  arbitration.  The 
Temps  (Pans)  warns  the  disputants  to  patch  up  their  differences. 
The  only  possible  way  to  resist  North  American  encroachments, 
it  says,  is  by  South  American  union.  Even  then  successful  re- 
sistance may  not  be  possible. 

The  fi.poca  (Madrid)  believes  that  the  whole  congress  is 
doomed  to  failure.  It  says:  "If  before  the  murder  of  President 
McKinley  the  congress  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  failed  utterly, 
what  more  can  be  expected  of  the  assembly  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico? "--Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HENRY   VAN    DYKE. 


LOVE    AND    THE    STORY-TELLERS. 

The   Ruling   Passion.    Tai.es  of   NATURE   and    HUMAN    Nature.    By 
Henry  Van  Dyke.     i2mo,  cloth,  price  $1.50.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

DR.  VAN  DYKE  has  enrolled  himself  among  the  newer  school  of 
prophets  who  deny  that  there  is  but  one  real  passion  which  de- 
serves to  be  represented  in   the  art  of  fiction.     Besides  love, 
which  gives  the  required  intensity  to  the  moments  as  they  pass,  he 
would  urge  the  claims  of  music,  nature,  children,  honor,  strife,  revenge, 

money,  pride,  friendship,  loyalty,  and 
duty,  and  has  written  these  short 
tales  to  illustrate  his  contention. 
The  artistic  difficulty  he  had  before 
him  was  to  display  anything  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  passion  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  conte.  Only  a 
few  of  the  greatest  masters  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  difficult  a  task,  and  it 
can  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
has  ranged  himself  by  their  side  in 
this  volume.  It  is  true  he  has  shown 
in  the  first  tale,  "  A  Lover  of  Music," 
the  unifying  influence  of  such  a  love 
on  the  life  of  Jacques  Tremblay  ;  but 
he  has  contradicted  his  main  thesis 
by  making  this  passion  really  subor- 
dinate to  Jacques's  love  for  Serena. 
So,  too,  in  the  last  story  of  the  series, 
"  The  Keeper  of  the  Light,"  love  still  exerts  its  sway  in  contrast  to  the 
passion  for  duty  which  motivates  Nataline's  conduct. 

Tho,  however,  these  tales  fail  to  carry  out  the  artistic  motive  for  which 
they  were  written,  they  claim  and  deserve  attention  on  their  own  mer- 
its. Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  of  Wordsworth's  school,  and  rightly  considers 
that  the  elemental  passions  are  best  displayed  in  the  lives  of  simple 
folk,  and  he  has  sought  for  his  material  in  the  French  Canadians,  who 
still  retain  so  much  of  old-world  stability.  In  a  measure  his  hero  is  the 
typical  "  Canuck."  In  so  doing,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  joins  himself  to  the 
school  of  Local  Colorists,  who  are  depicting,  on  the  canvas  of  the  nov- 
elist, the  various  social  landscapes  of  this  manifold  country.  He  is  in 
every  way  a  most  worthy  recruit.  He  knows  his  subjects  as  they  live 
and  move,  from  having  lived  with  them  as  one  of  themselves  during  his 
many  fishing  trips,  of  which  these  pages  contain  many  delightful  rem- 
iniscences. As  a  rule,  he  keeps  away  from  the  tendency  to  "tag  a 
moral  to  a  story,"  against  which  he  prays  in  his  very  effective  request 
prefaced  to  the  volume.  But  not  always  ;  the  tale  entitled  "The  Gen- 
tle Life"  is  nothing  but  a  lay-sermon  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the 
shade  of  Izaak  Walton.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  the  stories  is 
that  entitled  "  The  White  Blot,"  which  has  something  of  Hawthorne's 
weird  charm,  and  shows  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  powers  at  their  highest  mark- 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  in  the  least  intense  forms  of  life's 
passions  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  finds  his  most  congenial  field.  He  paints 
best  in  neutral  tints. 

Altho  Dr.  Van  Dyke  must  be  regarded  as  having  failed  in  his  main 
purpose,  he  has  shown  in  these  tales  a  subtle  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  a  power  of  portraying  its  hidden  motives,  for  which  his  pre- 
vious work  had  scarcely  prepared  us.  They  are  the  work  of  a  true,  if 
not  of  a  great,  artist,  and  will  give  genuine  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  still 
life. 


"ELIZABETH"   AS   LADY    BOUNTIFUL. 

The  BENEFACTRESS.     By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den."    121110,  cloth,  444  pages,  $1.50.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

IN  default  of  revelation  of  her  identity,  we  must  continue  to  con- 
found the  unknown  author  of  the  "  Elizabeth  "  books  with  her 
heroine,  and  think  of  each  addition  to  the  series  as  autobio- 
graphical. 

In  "The  Benefactress"  Elizabeth  changes  her  name  to  Anna,  but 
still  remains  the  same  gentle,  womanly  wise  character  that  captivated 
our  hearts  in  her  "  German  Garden  "  and  on  her  "  Pious  Pilgrimage." 
And  the  change  of  name  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  it  is  recalled 
how  reminiscent  "Elizabeth"  would  have  been  of  the  charitable  saint 
of  the  Wartburg. 

Anna  is  a  youg  Englishwoman  who  has  been  relieved  of  dependence 
upon  her  rich  and  vulgar  sister-in-law  by  a  legacy  from  a  German 
uncle.  This  consists  of  an  estate  in  the  fiat,  monotonous  region  of 
Pomerania. 

The  "horrid,  gloomy,  damp  wilderness,"  as  the  sister-in-law  calls  it, 
is,  however,  dear  and  beautiful  to  Anna,  because  it  is  "  God's  country  " 
—nature — and  her  own  charge.  As  its  trustee,  she  resolves  that  its  en- 
joyment shall  make  others  as  happy  as  it  has  made  herself.  She  seeks 
through  advertisement  twelve  companions  from  among  unfortunate 
ladies  of  good  birth.     The  first  three  that  are  selected  so  occupy  her 


time  and  wear  upon  her  sympathies  that  no  more  are  chosen.  The 
petty  spite  and  pitifully  open  intrigue  displayed  by  the  recipients  of  her 
kindness  are  described  by  the  author  with  a  subtle  insight  that  lifts  the 
story  from  even  that  high  artistic  form,  "  the  comedy  of  manners,"  into 
the  rare  region  of  the  comedy  of  pathos.  Anna  discovers  that  she  has 
escaped  from  involuntary  dependence  only  to  endure  a  more  intolerable 
one  of  her  own  choosing.  Her  emancipation,  with  which  the  book 
closes,  will  bring  relief  to  every  reader,  tho  there  are  those  who  will 
object  to  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  viz.,  marriage  to  the 
"  good  man  "  that  Uncle  Joachim  had  in  mind  when  he  left  her  the  leg- 
acy. The  original  position  of  Anna  on  the  subject  of  woman's  inde- 
pendence is  brightly  presented  as  follows  : 

"  '  Independent— independent,'  repeated  Uncle  Joachim  testily  ;  '  al- 
ways this  same  foolish  word.  What  hast  thou  in  thy  head,  child — thy 
pretty  woman's  head,  made,  if  ever  head  was,  to  lean  on  a  good  man's 
shoulder  ?' 

"  '  Oh— good  men's  shoulders,'  said  Anna,  shrugging  her  own.  '  I 
don't  want  to  lean  on  anybody's  shoulder.  I  want  to  hold  my  head  up 
straight,  all  by  itself.  Do  you  then  admire  limp  women,  dear  uncle, 
whose  heads  roll  about  all  loose  till  a  good  man  comes  along  and  props 
them  up  ?  ...  If  I  were  a  preacher  ...  I  would  thump  the  cushions 
and  cry  out  :  "Be  independent.  .  .  .  Shake  off  all  the  props  .  .  .  tra- 
dition and  authority  offer  you,  and  go  alone — crawl,  stumble,  stagger, 
but  go  alone.  You  won't  learn  to  walk  without  tumbles,  and  knocks, 
and  bruises  ;  but  you'll  never  learn  to  walk  at  all  so  long  as  there  are 
props." ' 

"  '  I  never  yet,'  observed  Uncle  Joachim,  in  his  turn  casting  up  his 
eyes,  '  saw  a  girl  who  so  greatly  needs  the  guidance  of  a  good  man.'  " 

And  the  muddle  into  which  Anna's  unrestricted  generosity  landed 
her  justifies  the  uncle's  observation.  Whether  or  not  the  observation 
justified  the  muddle  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  has  formed 
the  motif  'of  a  very  clever  and  lifelike  piece  of  fiction. 


A   TRAGIC   TALE   OF   KENTUCKY. 

Warwick  of  the  Knobs,  a  story  of  Stkingtown  County,  Ken- 
tucky. By  John  Uri  Lloyd.  With  photographic  illustrations  of  Knob 
County.     i2mo,  cloth,  305  pp.,  price,  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  BLACK,  the  English  novelist,  once  defended  his  course 
in  making  "  Macleod  of  Dare  "  and  other  novels  end  so  tragi- 
cally, on  the  theory  that  a  novel  that  ends  pleasantly  is  soon  for- 
gotten, while  a  tragic  ending  abides  in  the  memory.  Mr.  Lloyd  seems 
to  be  a  convert  to  this  theory  ;  and  certainly  the  figure  of  Warwick,  in 
the  tragic  gloom  in  which  he  is  left  at  the  conclusion  of  this  story,  will 
haunt  our  memory  for  many  a  day. 

"Preacher  Warwick"  of  the  Knobs— the  hill-country  of  Boone 
County,  Kentucky — is  a  hard-shell  Baptist,  a  rigid  predestinarian,  to 

whom  pleasure  and  sin  are  synony- 
mous terms.  He  rules  his  house- 
hold with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the 
motif  of  the  novel  is  to  show  the 
disastrous  outworking  of  such  a 
rule  upon  young  and  normal  lives. 
His  daughter,  motherless  through- 
out the  story,  is  debarred  from 
all  social  pleasures.  In  conse- 
quence she  falls  an  easy  prey  to  a 
young  "rock  hunter,"  who  comes 
along  geologizing,  and  ruin  and 
disgrace  result.  The  unbending 
rigidity  of  the  preacher  in  keeping 
the  letter  of  an  oath  when  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  keep  it  in 
spirit,  places  him  in  the  attitude  of 
a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  South 
— it  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War — 
and  brings  about  the  death  of  his 
JOHN  UKI  LLOYD.  oldest  boy.     Finally,  the  last  of  his 

boys  is  driven  from  home  as  a 
"coward."  because  he  had  too  soft  a  heart  to  slay  the  betrayer  of  his 
sister,  who  is  still  loved  by  her  and  for  whose  life  she  has  interceded. 
It  is  a  saddening  tale,  and  it  has  in  it  no  little  dramatic  power.  One 
feels,  in  fact,  that  the  writer  has  from  the  first  had  his  mind  upon  the 
dramatization  of  the  novel,  and  his  eye  is  too  obviously  at  times  fixed 
upon  the  "  gallery  gods."  The  story  would  have  made  a  better  drama 
as  well  as  a  better  novel  were  a  little  more  sunshine  and  humor  found 
in  it. 

There  are  crudities,  absurdities,  and  artificialities  about  the  novel 
that  can  not  be  passed  by.  Joshua,  the  hero  of  the  book,  talks  in  the 
broadest  dialect,  saying  "tooken"  for  take,  "  ter"  and  "  fer  "  for  to 
and  for.  "eonsarn"  and  "thet."  while  his  sister  and  father  speak  in 
approved  English  with  next  to  no  trace  o\  dialect.  The  young  villain 
of  the  story,  Lionel,  appears  in  the  end  as  a  precocious  young  roue,  and 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  we  find  him  so  ea{  dent  of  - 

ence  that  he  spends  his  vacation  (he  is  a  college  student)  as  no  roue 
would  think  of  spending  it — in  a  lonesome  search  for  fossil  remains. 
And  "  Preacher  Warwick,"  the  diligent  Bible  student  and  stickler  for 
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literal  construction,  cites  the  text  :  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she 
shall  not  be  moved  ;  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early,"  as  a 
promise  that  God  is  watching  over  his  daughter  ;  and  the  curse  of  Cain, 
"a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  as  a  reason 
Ttfhy  he  should  drive  his  wronged  and  gentle  daughter  from  his  house. 


MR.   CABLE'S  TALE   OF  THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

•THE  Cavalier.  By  George  W.  Cable.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  iztno,  311  pp.,  price,  $1.50.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

MR.  CABLE  now  '-lines  up  "  with  the  popular  writers  of  the  day, 
by  an  historical  novel  crowded  with  swift  action.     He  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  '63,  and  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  Civil  War  from 
a.  Confederate  standpoint.     Mr.   Cable  himself  was  for  two  years  a 
cavalryman  in  the  Fourth  Mississippi.     But  despite  this  experience,  the 

dogs  of  war  strain  a  bit  against  his 
sensitive  hand,  and  the  exotic  charm, 
delicate  humor,  tender  pathos,  and  vivid 
color  of  "Old  Creole  Days,"  '-The 
Grandissimes,"  "  Bonaventure,"  are 
not  so  much  in  evidence  in  this  new 
departure. 

"The  Cavalier"  treats  of  the  move- 
ments of  Ferry's  Scouts,  and  the  love 
affair  of  their  leader,  Ned  Ferry.  His 
love  for  Charlotte  Oliver  and  hers  for 
him  pulses  through  the  blare  of  war. 
She  is  an  arch  Confederate,  beautifully 
wedded  to  the  Cause  and  wretchedly 
wedded  to  a  villainous  man  against 
whom  she  has  locked  her  chamber-door 
every  night  since  her  marriage.  She  is 
full  of  fascinating  wiles  and  subtleties 
of  character.  Ferry,  a.preux  chevalier, 
has  killed  the  beastly  husband,  as  even-body  thinks,  only  to  have  the 
fair  Charlotte  decline  alliance  with  him  through  some  warp  of  feeling 
not  too  rawly  set  forth.  Oliver  returns,  and  is  for  the  second  time  con- 
vincingly presented  as  dead  only  to  appear  once  more.  At  last  this 
Jack-in-the-box  is  shot  before  the  reader's  eyes  and  burned.  Then, 
after  interest  in  that  happy  event,  has  almost  waned,  Charlotte  and 
Ferry  are  married. 

A  secondary  love  story  runs  through  this  tale,  that  of  Richard  Thorn- 
dye  Smith  (in  the  guise  of  which  callow  warrior  of  nineteen  Mr.  Cable 
tells  the  story)  and  Camille  Harper,  one  of  the  twin  Creole  daughters 
of  Major  Harper. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  story.  There  are  well-sustained  action, 
some  absorbingly  thrilling  incidents  and  sharply  drawn  character 
studies. 

Camille,  Smith's  lady-love  (who,  with  Mr.  Cable's  strange  dawdling 
with  a  denouement,  kept  her  lover  "  on  the  tenter-hooks  for  years"  !), 
says  in  one  place,  with  a  true  character  touch:  "Oh.  Dick,  isn't  it 
wonderful  how  we're  always  victorious  !  Why  don't  the  poor  Yankees 
give  up  the  struggle  ?    They  must  see  that  God  is  on  our  side." 

"The  Cavalier"  will  well  repay  the  reading  ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  ten- 
ant of  the  memory  like  Cable's  languorous,  dainty  Creole  transcriptions, 
-still  less  a  life-tenant  of  the  heart,  like  "  Madam  Delphine." 


GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 


THE   WORLD    OF   CRAFT. 

WALL  Street  Stories.     By  Edwin  Lefevre.     Small  umo,  cloth,  224  pp.; 

price,  $1.25.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

* 

SIDE  by  side  in  McClure' s  Magazine  have  appeared  studies  byjosiah 
Flynt  of  "  The  World  of  Graft,"  and  Edwin  Lefevre's  stories  of 
Wall  Street.  To  the  presentation  in  the  former  of  the  alliance 
between  authority  and  the  grosser  forms  of  vice  and  crime  which  exists 
in  our  great  cities  has  been  ascribed 
much  of  the  present  indignation 
against  municipal  political  corruption. 
Future  generations,  however,  may  be 
amazed,  in  beholding  such  indigna- 
tion, to  think  that  Mr.  Lefevre's  photo- 
graphic proofs  of  the  alliance  between 
society  as  a  whole  and  the  colossal 
chicane  of  stock-gambling  should  have 
touched  the  conscience  of  the  public 
-not  a  whit — only  appealed  to  its  artistic 
appreciation  of  clever  realism. 

Mr.  Lefevre  is  a  consummate  artist, 
a  keen  observer  who  knows  the  bulls 
and  bears  of  Wall  Street  as  intimately 
as  Mr.  Seton-Thompson  does  the  deni- 
zens of  the  wild.  He  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  one  of  the  financial 
editors  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  and 


so  has  brought  a  heart  free  of  illusion  and  a  mind  clear  of  conclusion  to 
bear  on  a  subject  which  requires  cold,  unbiased  presentation  to  be  of 
artistic  and  at  the  same  time  sociological  value. 

Considered  as  a  practical  manual  alone,  the  little  book  is  the  best 
primer  of  Wall  Street  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  presupposes  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  gives  lucid  explana- 
tions of  the  simplest  operations  of  the  "  Street,"  as  well  as  graphic  il- 
lustrations of  the  most  complex  problems  in  the  conflicting  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  stock-market— a  world  which  appears 
chaos  to  the  most  of  men,  even  to  many  who  supply  part  of  the  force 
and  manipulate  much  of  the  mechanism. 

There  are  eight  stories  in  all,  beginning  with  an  illustration  of  the  ut- 
ter incomprehensibility  of  commercial  honesty  on  the  part  of  a  typical 
woman  investor,  and  ending  with  a  story — a  retouching  of  an  actual  in- 
cident well  known  in  the  "Street" — which  recounts  the  success  of  a 
hypocritical  stock  magnate  in  using  his  own  pastor  as  a  tool  in  a  "little 
game."  Throughout  the  book  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  reader 
that,  granted  the  legitimacy  of  Wall  Street  operations,  duplicity  and 
not  honesty  is  the  most  successful  policy. 


PROF.   GEORGE   JAMES   BAYLES. 


EDWIN   LEFEVRE. 


THE    LEGAL   STATUS    OF    WOMEN. 

Woman  and  the  Law.     By    George   James    Bayles,  Ph.D.      i2mo,  cloth, 
274  pp.,  price,  $1.40  net  (postage,  12  cents).     The  Century  Company. 

PROFESSOR  BAYLES,  who  is  "prize  lecturer"  in  the  school  of 
political  science  of  Columbia  University,  writes  a  book  of  274 
pages  to  tell  the  woman  of  to-day  what  she  may  and  may  not  do 
under  the  various  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  work,  very  naturally,  deals  with 
woman's  domestic  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  half  the  section  de- 
voted to  "  domestic  relations"  treats 
of  divorce,  alimony,  and  kindred 
themes.  Poets  deal  with  courting  till  it 
reaches  court  ;  'then  Professor  Bayles 
takes  it  up.  A  hundred  pages  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  "property  rela- 
tions "  and  the  varied  state  laws  in  re- 
gard to  them.  If  a  husband  and  wife 
move  from  one  State  to  another,  the 
wife's  rights  in  regard  to  dower,  and 
her  ability  to  make  contracts,  deeds, 
wills,  and  to  carry  on  business  may  be 
materially  changed  by  the  difference  in 
laws  between  the  two  States,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bayles  gives  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  information  on  this  point,  hand- 
ily arranged  for  reference.  In  Georgia  or  Florida,  for  instance,  the  wife 
can  compel  the  husband  to  provide  her  with  support  according  to  his 
means;  if  they  move  across  the  border  into  Alabama,  her  right  to 
compel  support  disappears.  Nor  would  she  have  such  right  in  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Wyoming,  or  New 
Mexico.  In  the  matter  of  guardianship  over  minor  children,  recogni- 
tion of  the  mother's  equal  right  with  the  father  is  a  "  recent  develop- 
ment "  in  American  legislation,  and  such  recognition  is  made  now  in 
but  seven  States — Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  general  tendency  of  legislation 
is  markedly  progressive  in  the  c'irection  of  woman's  equal  rights,  as  one 
may  easily  find  by  a  glance  through  Professor  Bayles's  pages.  The 
grievances  so  bitterly  set  forth  by  woman's-rights  advocates  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  have  by  no  means  disappeared,  but  they  certainly  have  been 
diminished.  At  the  common  law  "  the  wife  is  regarded  as  having  no 
will  of  her  own,"  says  Professor  Bayles,  "  but  as  being  under  the  power 
and  control  of  her  husband  "  ;  but  in  equity  cases  "  the  legal  fiction  of 
the  unity  of  husband  and  wife  has  never  been  adopted,  and,  indeed,  the 
trend  of  development  has  been  in  quite  the  other  direction,  realizing  a 
greater  individuality  for  married  women.  For  many  years  legislation 
in  the  form  of  statutes  has  also  been  at  work  breaking  down  the  com- 
mon-law unity  of  husband  and  wife,  and  giving  to  married  women  a 
large  capacity  to  become  a  party  to  contracts."  Indeed,  says  Professor 
Bayles,  in  another  place,  "  it  is  a  general  rule  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  that  a  married  woman  may  receive,  receipt 
for.  hold,  manage,  dispose  of,  lease,  sell  and  convey,  devise,  or  bequeath 
her  separate  property,  both  real  and  personal,  as  if  sole,  without  joining 
with  or  receiving  the  consent  of  her  husband."  In  this  she  enjoys  some- 
thing of  an  advantage  over  her  husband,  who,  in  many  States,  may  not 
sell  or  mortgage  his  property  in  disregard  of  his  wife's  right  of  dower. 
Yet  the  wife's  rights  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  what  State  she  is 
living  in.  In  a  score  of  relations  the  wife's  rights  are  one  thing  in  one 
State  and  something  different  in  another,  and  only  by  reference  to  some 
such  work  as  this,  by  tedious  search  through  a  law  library,  or  by  pay- 
ing some  lawyer  to  do  the  searching,  can  the  wife  manage  her  affairs 
understandingly.  As  Professor  Russell,  of  the  New  York  University 
Law  School,  says,  in  the  introduction  :  "  If  she  is  to  continue  to  figure 
as  a  capitalist,  taxpayer,  litigant,  and,  perhaps,  voter,  on  a  more  and 
more  liberal  scale,  she  ought  certainly  to  make  herself  master  of  the 
rudiments  of  legal  science."  The  book  has  a  poor  index,  and  is  next  to 
useless  for  the  use  of  lawyers  because  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
references. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Thk  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"The  Strength  of  the  Hills."— Florence  Wilkin- 
son.    (Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.50.) 

"Memories  of  a  Musical  Life."-  William  Mason. 
(The  Century  Co.,  $2.00.) 

"The  Children's  Health."— Florence  H.  Winter- 
burn.     (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  fi.25.) 

"Kim."  — Rudyard  Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Mark  Hanna."— Solon  Lauer.  (WTise  Publish- 
ing Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Argonauts."— Eliza  Orzeszko.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Deborah."— James  M.  Ludlow.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell,  $1.50.) 

"The  Secret  Orchard." — Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.     (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Training  the  Hunting  Dog."  —  B.  Waters. 
(Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Wisdom  of  Confucius."    (R.  H.  Russell.) 

"The  Laurel  Song  Book."— Edited  by  W.  L. 
Tomlins.     (C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.) 

"Stories  from  McClure's."  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.)  

CURRENT   POETRY. 

Mater  Coronata. 

A  Commemorative  Poem. 
(Recited  at  the  Yale  Bicentennial,  October  zj,  iqoi.~) 
By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

All  things  on  Earth  that  are  accounted  great 
Are  dedicate  to  conflict  at  first  breath  ; 
Nature  herself  knows  grandly  to  await 
The  masterful  estate 
Which  from  her  secret  germ  Time  conjureth. 

The  elements  that  buffet  man  decree 

His  lustihood  prevailing  to  the  end  ; 

The  free  air  foreordains  him  to  be  free  ; — 

Their  stern  persistency 

The  ages  to  his  resolute  spirit  lend. 

So  rose  our  Academe  since  that  far  day 

When  reverently  the  grave  forefathers  came, 

In  council  by  the  shoal  ancestral  bay, 

To  speak  the  word,— to  pray, — 

To  found  the  enduring  shrine  without  a  name. 

Ye,  at  the  witchery  of  whose  golden  wand 
New  cloisters  rise  to  splendor  in  a  night,— 
Find  here  your  model !     Here  the  barriers  stand 
That  were  not  made  to  hand, 
That  have  the  puissance  Time  confers  aright. 

Born  with  the  exit  of  that  iron  age 

When  Nova  Anglia  to  New  England  grew, 

Learning's  new  child  put  up  a  hermitage, 

Whereof  no  godly  mage 

As  from  a  mount  the  boundaries  foreknew  ; 

No  oracle  betokened  the  obscure 

Grim  years  encountering  which  the  elders  oowed, 

Yet  knew  not  faintness  nor  discomfiture, 

But  set  the  buttress  sure 

That  should  upstay  these  tabernacles  proud  ; 

m 

These  fanes,  that  bred  their  patriot  to  vie 
In  steadfastness,  erect  of  thought  to  live, 
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Or,  when  the  country  bade,  undauntedly 

Without  lament  to  die 

Save  that  he  had  but  one  young  life  to  give. 

Twice,  thrice,  and  yet  again,  that  sovereign  call 

Rang  not  in  vain  ;  nor  from  this  ancient  grove 

Hath  ceased  to  broaden,  as  the  days  befall, 

The  famed  processional 

Of  the  mind's  workmen  who  to  greatness  move. 

No  feebling  she  that  reared  them,  no  forlorn 

And  wrinkled  mother  lingering  in  the  gray  ; 

Fadeless  she  smiles  to  see  her  shield  upborne  : 

It  is  her  morn,  her  morn  ! 

The  past,  bat  twilight  ushering  in  her  day. 

Strong  Mother  !  thou  who  from  the  doorways  old, 

Or  housed  anew  in  beauty  renovate, 

Hast  spread  thine  heritage  a  hundredfold,- 

Hast  wrou:     t  us  to  thy   nold 

Whether  t>  .    ireau  of  ea^e  or  toil  we  ate  ; 

Thou  whc  „ast  made  thy  sons  coequal  all, 

The  least  one  of  thy  progeny  a  peer 

Wearing  for  worth  not  birth  his  coronal,— 

The  watchmen  on  thy  wall 

Wax  proud  this  sundawn  of  thy  cyclic  year  ! 

The  lusters  of  a  new-won  firmament, 

Spanned   from   the  height  thine   upmost  turrets 

crown. 
Relume  the  course    whereon    thy   thoughts   are 

bent, — 
Whereto  the  words  are  sent 
That  bid  thy  children  pass  the  lineage  down. 
Ere  yet  that  rain  bowed  dome  thouseest  complete, 
Mankind,  be  sure,  shall  Earth  more  nobly  share  ; 
No  churl  his  measure  shall  unduly  mete ; 
And  where  are  set  thy  feet 
L,ife  shall  be  counted  lordlier  and  more  fair. 
Science  shall  yield  new  spells  for  man  to  know, 
And  bid  thee  consecrate  to  mortal  weal 
All  that  her  henchmen  in  thy  gates  bestow  ; 
Nor  lofty  theu,  nor  low. 
Save  to  his  race  each  ministrant  is  leal. 

Thine  be  it  still  the  undying  antique  speech, 
The  grove's  high   thought,  the  wing'd    Hellenic 

lyre, 
Unvexed  of  soul  thy  acolytes  to  teach, — 
So  shall  they  also  reach 
Their  lamps,  and  light  them  at  a  quenchless  fire  ! 

And  wield  the  trebly-welded  English  tongue, 
Their  vantage  by  inheritance  diyine, 
Invincible  the  laureled  lists  among 
Wherein  the  bards  have  sung  • 
Or  sages  deathless  made  the  lettered  line  ; 

Till  now,  for  that  sure  Pentecost  to  come, 

The  globe's  four  winds  are  winnowing  apace 

Fresh  harvestings  of  speech,  in  one  to  sum 

A  world's  curriculum 

When  East  and  West  forgather  face  to  face. 

Thus  first  imbued,  thy  coming  host  the  clues 

To  broad  achievement  shall  descry  the  more  ; 

What  thou  hast  taught  them  shall  in  statecraft  use 

Greatly  ;  nor  can  they  choose 

But  follow  where  the  omens  blaze  before  ! 
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Even  as  our  Platonist's  exultant  soul 

That  westward  course  of  empire  visioned  far, 

Now  round  the  sheen,  to  Asia  and  the  Pole, 

Time  charts  upon  our  scroll 

The  empearled  pathways  of  an  orient  star. 

There  the  swart  Malay's  juster  league  begun 

Takes  from  our  hands  the  tables  of  the  law  : 

The  mild  Hawaiian  raises  to  the  sun 

The  folds  himself  had  won 

Ere  the  Antilles  their  deliverance  saw. 

Time's  drama  speeds  :  albeit,  alas  !  its  chief 

Protagonist,  augmentor  of  the  State, 

Fell  as  the  Prompter  turned  that  unread  leaf,— 

And  oh,  what  tragic  grief 

Just  when  consummate  towered  the  action  great ! 

To  strong  brave  hands  the  rule,  the  large  intent, 

Have  passed.     Nor  tears  alone  that  some  far  plan 

Required  the  master's  life-blood  interblent— 

To  point  his  monument 

And  leave  once  more  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

But  we,  Yale's  living  multitude  rebrought 
From  farthest  outposts  of  the  pine  and  palm, 
We  know  her  battlements  of  iron  wrought, 
Her  captains  fearing  naught, 
Her  voice  of  welcome  rising  like  a  psalm. 
We  know  the  still  indissoluble  chain 
Wherewith  the  sons  are  to  the  Mother  bound  ; 
Nor  unto  any  shall  she  call  in  vain 
Who  in  her  heart  have  lain 

And  trod  the  memoried  precinct  of  her  ground. 
God  dower  her,  endowering  her  brood 
With  knowledge,  beauty,  valor,  from  her  breasts- 
Ingathering  from  the  peopled  town,  the  wood, 
The  island  solitude, 

The  land's  most  loyal  and  its  manfullest  ! 
God  keep  her  !  Yea,  that  Soul  her  soul  endue,— 
That  Spirit  of  the  interstellar  void, 
That  mightier  Presence  than  the  fathers  knew,— 
The  source  of  light  wherethrough 
Heaven's   planets  shine   in  joy  and   strength  de- 
ployed. 
That  Power,— even  that  which  doth  impart  a  share 
And  semblance  of  divinity  to  our  kind,— 
Hold  thee,  dear  Mother,  here  and  everywhere,— 
Thee  and  thy  sons,— in  care. 
Through  centuries  yet  still  loftier  use  to  find  ! 

Poetry  of  Fiona  Macleod. 

We  had  occasion  some  time  ago  (The  Literary 
Digest,  May  4)  to  quote  a  striking  passage  from 
"The  Rune  of  the  Passion  of  Women"  by  the 
Gaelic  poet,  Miss  Fiona  Macleod.  In  her  new 
book  of  poems,  "From  the  Hills  of  Dreams,"  Miss 
Macleod  shows  an  "eternal  note  of  sadness"  that 
becomes  at  times  a  tragic  hopelessness.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples : 

The  Song  of  Fionula. 
Sleep,  sleep,  brothers  dear,  sleep  and  dream, 
Nothing  so  sweet  lies  hid  in  all  your  years. 
Life  is  a  storm-swept  gleam 
In  a  rain  of  tears  : 
Why  wake  to  a  bitter  hour,  to  sigh,  to  weep  ? 
How  better  far  to  sleep- 
To  sleep  and  dream. 
To  sleep  and  dream,  ah,  that  is  well  indeed, 

Better  than  sighs,  better  than  tears, 
Ye  can  have  nothing  better  for  your  meed 

In  all  the  years. 
Why  wake  to  a  bitter  hour,  to  sigh,  to  weep? 

How  better  far  to  sleep- 
To  sleep  and  dream,  ah,  that  is  well  indeed  ! 
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Dalua.* 

I  have  heard  you  calling,  Dalua, 

Dalua! 
I  have  heard  you  on  the  hill, 
By  the  pool-side  still, 
Where  the  lapwings  shrill 

Dalua  .  .  .  dalua  .  .  .  dalua  I 

What  is  it  you  call,  Dalua, 
Dalua  ? 
When  the  rains  fall, 
When  the  mists  crawl 
And  the  curlews  call 

Dalua  .  .  .  dalua  .  .  .  dalua/ 

1  am  the  Fool,  Dalua, 

Dalua .' 
When  men  hear  me,  their  eyes 
Darken  :  the  shadow  in  the  skies 
Droops :  and  the  keening-woman  cries 
DALUA   .   .   .   DALUA  .    .   .  DALUA! 

SHULE,  SHULE,  SHULE,  AGRAHit 

His  face  was  glad  as  dawn  to  me. 
His  breath  was  sweet  as  dusk  to  me, 
His  eyes  were  burning  flames  to  me, 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  agrah  ! 

The  broad  noonday  was  night  to  me, 
The  full-moon  night  was  dark  to  me, 
The  stars  whirled  and  the  poles  span 
The  hour  God  took  him  far  from  me. 

Perhaps  he  dreams  in  heaven  now, 
Perhaps  he  doth  in  worship  bow, 
A  white  flame  round  his  foam-white  brow, 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  agrah  ! 

I  laugh  to  think  of  him  like  this, 
Who  once  found  all  his  joy  and  bliss 
Against  my  heart,  against  my  kiss, 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  agrah  ! 

Star  of  my  joy,  art  still  the  same 
Now  thou  hast  gotten  a  new  name  ? 
Pulse  of  my  heart,  my  Blood,  my  Flame, 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  agrah  ! 

ISLA.t 

Isla,  Isla,  heaTt  of  my  heart,  it  is  you  alone   I  am 
loving — 
Pulse  of  my  life,  my  flame,  my  j'oy,  love  is  a  bit- 
ter thing  ! 
Love  has  its  killing  pain,  they  say— and  you  alone 
I  am  loving — 
Isla,   Isla,  my   pride,  my  king,  love    is  a  bitter 
thing  ! 

Isla,  Isla,  in  the  underworld  where  the  elfin-music 
is, 
There  we  shall  meet  one  day  at  last,  as  the  wave 
with  the  wind  o'  the  south  ! 
Then  you  shall  cry,  "  My  Dream,  my  Queen  !  "  and 
crown  me  with  your  kiss, 
And  I  to  my  kingdom  come,  my  King,  my  mouth 
to  thy  mouth  ! 


*  Dalua,  one  of  the  names  of  a  mysterious  being 
in  the  Celtic  mythology,  the  Fairy  Fool. 

+  I  do  not  give  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
Gaelic.  The  line  signifies  "Move,  move,  move  to 
me,  my  Heart's  Love." 

J  Isla,  a  frequent  name  in  the  Western  High- 
lands, is  pronounced  Isle-a. 
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First — We  make 
every  garment  especial- 
ly to  order,  thus  ensur- 
ing a  good  fit  and  finish. 

Second  —  We  thor- 
oughly sponge  and 
shrink  all  of  our  mate- 
rials. 

Third — We  pay  ex- 
press charges  every- 
where. 

Fourth  — Our  prices 
are  one-third  lower 
than  those  charged  by 
retail  stores. 

Fifth — Vou  take  no 
risk  in  ordering  from 
us.  If  what  you  get 
does  not  please  you, 
send  it  back  and  we 
will  refund  your 
money.  Our  Catalogue 
illustrates: 
New  Cloth    Gowns, 

tailor-made,  $8  up. 
Silk-Lined    Suits, 

lined      throughout 

with  excellent  taffeta,  $i5  up. 
Stylish      Costumes     of     Velveteen,      Velvet 

Cords  and  Wide   Wale    Corduroy,  $17    up. 
Fashionable  Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 
Rainy-Day  Suits  and  -Skirts,  either  plaid  back 

or  plain,     Suits,  $X  up,     Skirts,  $5  up. 
Long  Outer  Jackets,  newest  designs    $10  up. 

Jaunty  Short  Jackets,  $7  up. 
Rain-Proof  Coats  and  Skirts. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  ;  you  will 
get  them  free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  mention 
whether  you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that 
we  can  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and  121  West  23d  Street,   New  York. 


23  YEARS 

the   Standard    of 
Excellence 


V** 


ONLY  TRUE 
SANITARY  UNDERWEAR 


ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


NEW  YORK: 

BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON : 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: 


f  16  West  23d  .Street 
(155-157  Broadway 
504  Fulton  Street 
330-233  Boylston  Street 
924  Chestnut  Street 
82  State  Street 


Agents  In  all  Principal  Cities 


Write  for  price  list. 
H.  II.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


KLIPS 

itv   I M<, i.si  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wrjen  writing  to  advertisers. 


WE  CARPET  YOUR  FLOOR  FOR  $3.00 

to   introduce    our    new,    serviceable    and    healthful 

BRUSSELETTE  ART  RUGS 

Attractive  and  artistic  patterns,  woven 
on  both  sides  and  in  all  colors  and  sizes. 
Easily  kept  clean  and  warranted  to  out- 
wear higher-priced  carpets.  Sent  pre- 
paid t<>  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Money  refunded  if  notsatis- 
factory.    Illustrated  catalogue  showing 

rags  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 

SANITARY  MFG.< '<>.,! WBourseBldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elegant  Enough  for  any  Home. 
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Send  eight  2C.  stamps  for  four  months  trial  subscription  to 

A  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


SYSTEM 


Brimful  of 

Bright  Ideas 

for  Business 

and 

Profes 

sional 

Men 


Better  still,  send  50  cents  and  receive  all  numbers  from 
the  first  i--sue  (December,  igoo>  to  January,  1002.  p  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  even  one  of  the  articles  described  below: 


Business  Getting 

To  no  other  subject  la  so  much 
space  given.  No  other  subject 
is  of  so  much  interest  and  im- 
portance to  business  men.  The 
methods  used  by  the  most  sue 
cessful  business  men  are  de- 
scribed by  our  experts  with  add- 
ed comments  and  suggestions. 

The  Factory 
Ststkm  tells  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  factory.  Systems  for 
factory  costs,  perpetual  inven- 
tories, shop  orders,  indexing 
drawings  and  patterns,  stock 
keepirur.  depreciation  of  tools, 
the  premium  plan,  etc.,  are 
oovered  fully. 

Purchasing 

Prominent  purchasing  agents 
explain  the  systems  used  in 
their  own  offices  for  purchase 
orders,  quotations,  stock  rec- 
ords and  general  data. 

Collecting 

The  work  of  all  collectors,  from 
the  retailer  to  the  manufac- 
turer, is  oovered  fully. 

Financial  Concerns 

Indexing,  signatures,  deposi- 
tors' names,  safe  deposit  vaults, 
customers  accounts,  and  other 
similar  matters  are  taken  up. 


Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

No  part  of  the  detail  work  of  an 
insurance  or  real  estate  offlcels 
neglected.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  expiration  system. 

Systems  for  Professional 
Men 

A  goodly  portion  of  each  issue 
will  be  devoted  to  simple  and 
workable  systems  for  handling 
the  records  and  details  of  the 
various  professions. 

Bookless  Accounting 

Bookkeeping  without  books 
seems  almost  impossible  until 
you  have  read  this  splendid 
group  of  articles.  They  are 
completely  illustrated. 

Short  Cuts 
This  regular  department  sug- 
gests the  quickest  and  easiest 
ways  for  doing  routine  work. 
The  brightest  men  in  the  coun- 
try contribute.  Single  sugges- 
tions are  often  worth  a  dozen 
years'  subscription  Other  de- 
partments are  PUBLISHED 
ABOUT  SYSTEM-A  monthly 
resume  of  all  that  is  published 
anvwhere  about  svstem  and 
methods— ANSWERED  BV  EX- 
PERTS—Contributed  by  trained 
systematizes  —  INDUSTRIAL. 
BETTERMENT  — SYSTEM  IN 
ADVERTISING. 


To  any  yearly  subscriber  of  SYSTEM  the 
advice  of  any  or  all  of  our  experts  or  their 
assistants  is  FREE— a  service  it  costs 
many  dollars   to   buy    in  any    other  way 


Edwin  Hubrr 

Insurance  and  real  es- 
tate records  and  sys- 
tems for  professional 
men. 

Chas.  J.  Watts 

Factory 
co 
and  fac- 


Charles  E, 

W  I  LSON 

Order  systems,  bank, 
trust  company,  rail- 
road records  and 
methods,  special  Intri- 
cate sys- 
tems, pur- 
chasing, 
col  1 ec- 
tlons. 


Samuel  F. 

K.BLLNBK 

Lists  of  customers, 
mail  ord  er  and 
"follow-up"  sys- 
tems. 


Fr.  C.  Morsb 
Card  ledgers  for 
commercial   r. 
houses,  banks,     | 
trust  companies, " 
b  u  i  Id  i  n  g    and 
loan  associations 


SHAW-WALKER 

MUSKEGON    MICHIGAN 

MAHIjCSTTK   BCILOINO  CHIUUlil 


Ask  for  free  catalog  of 
the  Shaw-Walker  Card 
System.  A  system  so 
simple  that  it  elimi- 
nates the  troublesome 
details  of  any  business 
— large  or  small. 

Trial   Outfit— Case,   Cards, 

Indexes  Complete,  $1.00 

prepaid. 


W.  O.  LOCKE'S 

Platinum  Dog  Studies 

Photographed  irom  life.  Perfect  in 
every  detail  If  you  ever  owned,  eared 
for,  or  admired  adog  you  will  want  this 
prize  collection.  Copies  supplied  from 
original  negatives  ou  heavy  platinum 
paper. 

IT  REE  Handsome   catalogue  illus- 
trating   100  subjects,  show- 
ing styles   sizes  and  prices  irom  36  cts. 
up.    Sent  free. 

W.  O.  LOCKE 

1 28*  Montgomery  \  »  .  «  In.  Innatl  «> 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses. 

lirlggn  patent  w|.  h  Electric  Attachment,    For- 
convenience,  comfort  and  cure,  no  Invention 
of  the  pas'.  100  jears  equa's  it.     Fit  by  mall 
guaranteed.     Good  solicitors  make  great  In- 
comes.   Exclusive  territory  a  signed. 
Revolving  Spectacle*  Co.,  323  Cox  Bldg.,  Roehottor,  N  Y 
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MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

Manual  Labor.— "So    your   son   is    learning    a 
trade."    "Yes.    He  is  to  be  a  novelist." — Life. 


Hon.    »#«»*,     D.D.,    IdL.D..    IJ.C.I...    Etc.— 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. "     "No;    even 
Carnegie  gets  there  only  by  degrees."    Smart  Set. 

Her  Question.— Mrs.  Bouncek  ,  "Ah!  Pro- 
fessor dear,  there  you  are,  I  hope  you  enjoy 
good  health?" 

PROFESSOR  :  "Of  course  I  do  when  I  can  get  it." 
— Moonshine. 


Part  of  His  Business.—  Tin;  GUEST:    "Now,  1 

warrant    you    have    heard    many    travelers    tell 

strange  tales  of  foreign  lands 

THE     [NNKEEPKR     (innocently):      "Yes,    Your 
Honor,  1  have  to  listen  to  all  of  them  !  "—Puck. 


A  Dutiful  Son.-  Father  (a  strict  disciplina- 
rian): "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  my  coat  was  burn- 
ing? " 

SON  :  "You  told  me  never  to  interrupt  you  when 
you  were  reading  a\ov.&."— Harlem  Life. 


Most  Important.— City  Magnate  :  "Of  course 
I  don't  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  daughter's 
happiness,  but  I  know  so  little  of  you,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.    What  is  your  vocation  ?" 

Mit.  Hawkins  (airily):  "Oh,  I  write- er -poe- 
try, novels— er — plays,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

CITY  Magnate:  "Indeed!  Most  interesting. 
And  how  do  you  live?"—  London  Punch. 


The  Cause.— Manager  :  "Well,  have  you  the 
program  all  fixed  for  next  Monday's  concert  ? " 

ASSISTANT:  "The  program's  all  right,  but 
there's  another  row  among  the  artistes." 

Manager  :  "What  are  they  quarreling  about 
now  ?" 

Assistant  :  "About  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  too  ill 
to  appear."— Tit-Bits. 


In  the  Near  Future.— "This,"  said  the  artist, 
"is  a  battle  scene— time,  say,  the  year  2,000  a.D. 
The  defending  force  is  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  canvas " 

"I  can't  see  them,"  observed  his  friend. 

"Certainly  not;  they  are  strongly  entrench- 
ed  " 

"Can't  see  any  entrenchments." 

"Of  course  you  can't.  The  entrenchments  are 
skilfully  concealed  from  view." 

"I  should  think  you'd  show  some  big  guns  or 
something." 

"Nonsense!  The  guns  are  disappearing  guns, 
and  they  have  disappeared." 

"Well,  how  about  the  attacking  force?" 

"Over  here  on  the  left— all  under  cover.  You 
can't  expect  them  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
spectator  any  more  than  to  the  enemy." 

"Well,  your  picture  is  a  mere  landscape." 

"Yes  ;  but  I  take  it  that's  how  a  battle  will  look 
in  2,000." — Tit- Bits. 


Then    the   Court    Laughed.—  "Xow,"  said  the 

lawyer  who  was  conducting  the  cross-examina- 
tion, "will  you  please  state  how  and  where  you 
first  met  this  man  ?" 

"I  think,"  said  the  lady  with  the  sharp  nose, 
"that  it  was " 

"Never  mind  what  you  think,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  "We  want  facts  here.  We  don't  care 
what  you  think,  and  we  haven't  any  time  to  waste 
in  listening  to  what  you  think.  Now,  please  tell 
us  where  and  when  it  was  you  first  met  this  man." 

The  witness  made  no  reply. 

"Come,  come,"  urged  the  lawyer.  "I  demand 
an  answer  to  my  question.". 

Still  no  response  from  the  witness. 

"Your  Honor,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to  the 
court,  "I  think  I  am  entitled  to  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  put." 

"The  witness  will  please  answer  the  question," 
said  the  court,  in  impressive  tones. 


WESTERFIELD 
Mining  Investment   Go.,  Ltd* 

Shares  of  a  development  or  promotion  company  often 

advance  to  five  times  their  par  value. 
W  <•  are  it  Development  or  Pronation  Company 

■a  Baatneu  Offers  Larger  or  Qaleker  itemm- 

We  own  eighteen  groups,  containing  nearly  4.000 
acres  of  mineral  land. 

A  company  is  to  he  organized  on  one  property  out 
of  1  ir.h  group  :  its  development  will  improve  the  ad- 
joining land  which  we  own 

We  positively  provide  the  safest  investment,  cover- 
ing the  widest  range  of  security  oi  anything  being 
ottered  the  public. 

OUR  PROFITS  WILL  BE  ENORMOUS 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  entitled  "Prejudice  or  Reason." 
It  it  free. 

Westerfield    Mining    Investment   Company.  Limited, 

1208-q  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE 

EQUITABLE 

-ST  IN- 


a  week  will  about  pay  the  pre- 
mium on  an  Endowment  Policy 
for  $1,000.  A  small  amount  you 
say.  It  may  appear  to  your  eyes 
like  this. 
H 

Twenty  years  from  now  how- 
ever when  the  policy  matures, 
you  may  need  the  money, and 
the  amount  of  the  policy  will 
look  like  this 

tUOOO-25 

In  addition  to  the  face  of  the  pol- 
icy, accumulated  profits  are  paid. 
If  you  would  like  further  inform- 
ation fill  up  and  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  Dept.  No.  56. 

120  Broadway.  New  York. 


Please  send  me  information  regarding    ] 

an  Endowment  for  5  £ 

if  issued  to  a  man  years  of  age.    8 

Name  £ 

I 
Address __   g 

..■....^..Aiim.^.......... —  T f||* 
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BEST&CO 


Short 

Coats, 

Crepon  Eider- 

/ t>%&/t 

down,  box  back,    y 

M^~\ 

double-  breasted,  X, 

s  I^if  \ 

made     with    a  "ji 

f 

round  or  pointed  ^v 

Lj-, 

hood,  lined  with 

sateen;  colors,  y 

pcmF-«L 

white,  red,    gray 

^t  ,^3  t 

and  tan. 

iJX:^ 

Sizes  1.2  and  3  yrs.,  $4.75» 

4y"-.$5.  6yrs-»#5.75. 

Our  new  catalogue,  listing  nearly 
2, ooo  Articles  for  Children, 

more  than  half  of  them  illustrated,  sent 

on  receipt  of  this  advertisement  and  i 

cents  postage. 

We  have  no  agents. 

Our  good*  sold  only  at  thisone  store. 

AddressDep't  18,  60-62 W. 23d  St.,N.Y 
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"#  want  some  more 
Marvel II  Macaroni!  " 

Everyone  does  who  has  once  eaten  it. 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  fresh,  because  it 

has  an  Air-tight  Package  to  protect  it. 

It  promotes  health,  makes  muscle  and 

is  good  to  eat. 

Send  your  name  and  your  (grocer's,  and  we 
will  tell  jou  how  to  cook  it  in  »lxty  differ- 
ent wayo.     (Booklet  edited  by  Mrs.  K  rer). 
1111.    MAKVELLI    IOMI-IM. 
109    W.    Lamed   St.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


■\J 


Did  You  Ever 
Enjoy  a  Meal 

IN  BED? 

Not    unless 
the  meal  was 
served    upon 
La  table  so  ar- 
il as  to  extend 


»     ,-. 


lover  the  bed  and  still] 
Jnot  touch  it.     Must 
f;  convenient  in  thesick  f 

room.   Kxcellent  Bew- 
■ing.cuttin^  and  read- 


ing table.  Various  kinds  of  wood.  Beauti- 
fnily  finished    Write  for  circulars, 
and  testimonials.  Size  of  top, 
16x36incbes.  NO   ACKNTS.j 

INVALIDS  TABLE  COMPANY, 
337  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"Can't,"  said  the  lady. 

"Why  not?" 

"The  court  doesn't  care  to  hear  what  I  think, 
does  it  ? " 

"No." 

"Then  there  is  no  use  questioning  me  any 
further.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  can't  talk  without 
thinking." 

So  they  called  the  next  witness.—  Tit- Bits. 


Current  Events. 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 


Foreign. 


The  Natural  Body  Jtraec  advertised  in  this  paper  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  month,  is  a  delightful,  certain  remedy  for 
ailments  peculiar  to  women  and  girl*.  It  tnakes  walking  and 
work  easy  ;  frivee  good  figure  and  light  step-  Write  the 
Natural  Body  Brace  Co.,  Box  713,  Salina.  Kan.,  for  free  Illus- 
trated book. 


October  21. — Twelve  more  Boer  leaders  are  ban- 
ished permanently  from  South  Africa  by  the 
British  military  authorities,  including  Com- 
mandant Scheepers. 

October  26. — General  Botha  rejoins  acting- 
President  Schalk-Burger  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal  ;  the  Dutch  consul  at  Pretoria  is 
recalled  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Lord  Milner  makes  a  speech  in  Natal,  in 
which  he  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  22. — Sir  Redvers  Bulle.r  is  relieved  of 
the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  in 
consequence  of  an  indiscreet  speech,  and 
General  French  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  ; 
the  dismissal  arouses  a  heated,  controversy 
in  British  army  circles. 

October  23. — News  is  received  of  the  defeat  of 
an  insurgent  force  by  Colombian  Govern- 
ment troops,  the  rebel  General  Lombana 
being  among  the  killed. 
A  statue  to  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  unveiled  at 
Manchester,  England. 

October  24. — The  American  missionaries  at  last 
get  into  touch  with  the  brigands  who  ab- 
ducted Miss  Stone. 

October  25.— Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  a  speech  in 
Edinburgh,  declares  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
mentarv  representation  should  be  cut  down  : 
he  intimates  that  measures  of  extreme  seve- 
rity may  be  instituted  against  the  Boers. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
sail  from  Newfoundland  for  England. 

October  26. — The  Pan-American  Congress  opens 
its  sessions  in  Mexico. 

General  Reyes,  Colombian  delegate  to  the 
Pan-American  Congress,  makes  a  speech 
eulogizing  Spain,  which  causes  considerable 
comment. 

October  27. — General  Weyler,  war  minister  of 
Spain,  in  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, intimates  that  he  would  establish  a 
dictatorship,  if  necessary. 
A  London  paper  asserts  that  King  Edward  is 
suffering  from  a  cancerous  affection  of  the 
throat  and  has  undergone  three  operations. 

Domestic. 

I'm    Schley  Court. 

October  21.— Lieut.  B.  W.  Wells,  Jr.,  gives  testi- 
mony. 

October  22. — George  E.  Graham,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  swears  that  Captain 
Sigsbee  told  Commodore  Schley  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  not  in  Santiago  harbor. 

October  23. — Eight  witnesses  give  evidence  in 
defense  tof  Admiral  Schley. 

October  24.— Admiral  Schley  takes  the  witness 
stand  in  his  own  defense,  reviewing    the  in- 


SAVE  V*  YOUR  FUEL 


THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

"iostr  $2.00  and  up 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  'nrnace  St.,  Eochettcr,  N.7, 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Wrice 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


About  half  the 
lamp  chimneys  in 
use  have  my  name 
on  them. 

All  the  trouble 
comes  of  the  other 

nalt.  Macbeth. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittebaigh. 


$14  ONCE 
'    IN  A 


LIFETIME 


That  isn't  too  much  to  pay  for  a  mattress  Is  it!     You  may  be 
a  long  liver,  but  our 

"EZYBED"  BBS  Mattress 

will  be  rieht  with  yon  at  the  end.  As  its  name  indicates  His 
made  of  Kapok,  a  material  which  is  the  best  known  mat- 
tiessfiller.  It  doesn't  pack,  get  lumpy  or  die.  It's  always 
lively, springy,  d  y  an  1  lestfuL  Can't  tell  all  aboutit  here. 
Send  for  free  booklet  and  sample  of  Kapok.  Luxurious 
Kapok  c^uch  pillow,  20  inches  square,  Oriental  covering, 
corded,  ready  for  use,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  for  $1.00. 

THE   BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN    CO.. 
Dept.  G    Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Shade  WoritWork* 

D6C3USG  it  isn't  mounted  on 
THE     IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re- 
quired. Notice  name  on  roller 
when  '  uy lug  your  shades. 


For  die  Home,  Library,  Sick  Room,  Studio,  Office,  School  Room. 

WHESTANDORETTE"** 

An    InvalldV    Stand,   Eauel,   Heading 

*»i  11  ml.  Book  I.V-i .  Music  Mtuxl.  Card 

MuimI,    Bewlne    Stand,    Drawing 

Board,  all   In   one   handsome 

^a       piece    of   furniture.      Com* 

paelly  folded  ;  shipped 

In  box  24  X  21  X  %%. 


Thousands 
in  us>*  giv- 
ing the  best 
of  satisfac- 
tion.      Shipped     on 
pro \  nl,    freight  paid.     If 
not  as  represented,   money 
refunded.    All  adjustments 
are  automatic.    .Made  of  steel  tubing.    Fin-  J 
ished  oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black  f 
enameled.     Handsome  booklet  free. 

D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St.  Miamisburg,  Q. 


Every 


Man  that  Qhaunc  owes  't  to  himself  to  be  fully 
■VI a II  lllal  OlldfCO  informed  about  the  excellence 
of  on"  Masterpiece  razor,  which  we  pell  in  pairs,  ready  for 
use  for  So- "o.  Our  pamphlet,  '  All  aboutGood  Razors"  mailed 
free.    C.  Klauberg,  173  William  St.,  New  York. 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 

A  Luxurious  Sofa,  Couch  length,  instantly  convertible  into  a  large, 
soft  hair-mattress  bed  with  large  drawer  for  bedding  or  dresses,  20  lbs. 
of  pure  hair  and  100  finely  tempered  steel  springs  in  every  one.  ■• 
styles.  #8.00  to  $65.00,  equally  serviceable  and  luxurious.  Freight 
prepaid.  Returnable  if  unsatisfactory.  Catalogues  free.  Patented, 
manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

THE  LEONARD  SOFA  BED  CO. 

498  PROSPECT  ST.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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cidents   of    the  Cuban    campaign  ; 
Clark,  of  the  Oregon,  also  testifies. 


Captain 


October  25.— Admiral  Schley  continues  his  testi- 
mony; he  explains  the  Brooklyn's  loop,  and 
denies  that  he  said  "Damn  the  Texas." 

The  Yalk  Bicentennial. 

October  21.— The  ceremonies  at  Yale  University, 
begun  on  Sunday,  are  continued  ;  a  monster 
torchlight  procession  is  held  and  a  memorial 
gateway  is  dedicated  by  Harry  J.  Fisher,  of 
New  York. 

October  22. — President  Cyrus  Northrop  and  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Oilman  make  addresses  on  the 
record  of  Yale's  graduates  during  two  cen- 
turies. 

October  23.— A  formal  commemoration  service 
is  held  in  the  Hyperion  Theater,  New 
Haven,  and  Justice  Brewer  addresses  a  most 
distinguished  audience ;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  President 
Roosevelt. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October  21.— The  President  appoints  George  E. 
Koester,  a  Gold  Democrat,  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  South  Carolina. 

October  22.— Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sails  for  Eng- 
land, announcing  his  intention  of  once  again 
attempting  to  win  the  America's  cup. 

October  24. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  con- 
firms the  decision  providing  that  the  fran- 
chises of  Chicago  corporations  are  subject  to 
taxation,  which  will  largely  add  to  the  in- 
come of  that  city. 

October  25.  — An  active  municipal  campaign  con- 
tinues in  New  York  ;  Carl  Schurz  speaks  for 
Seth  Low,  and  W.  Bourke  Cockran  for 
Shepard. 

October  26.— The  terms  of  the  final  protocol  in 
which  China  agrees  to  make  reparation  for 
the  Boxer  outrages  are  made  public  by  the 
State  Department. 

Caleb  Powers,  ex-Secretary  of  State  in  Ken- 
tucky, is  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Governor  Goebel,  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment. 

American  Dependencies. 

October  22  — Philippines :  The  insurrection  in 
Samar  is  active,  and  three  hundred  marines 
are  sent  to  reinforce  the  island  garrisons. 

October  24. — Advices  from  Rome  say  that  the 
Pope  has  decided  to  appoint  Monsieur  Sba- 
retti,  Bishop  of  Havana,  Apostolic  Delegate 
Extraordinary  to  the  Philippines,  to  succeed 
Archbishop  Chapelle. 

October  27. — In  a  fight  between  the  Filipinos 
and  a  force  of  constabularj-  on  the  island  of 
Panay,  the  former  lose  twenty-five  killed  ; 
General  Hughes  sends  news  from  the  island 
of  Cebu  that  Lorega  has  surrendered  with 
his  entire  force. 
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Gold  Medal.  Highest  award  at  the  Pan-American 
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Victor  Hugo 

The  qualities  which  place  Hugo  on  a  level  with 
the  most  famous  writers  of  all  time  are  vivid 
powers  of  description,  skill  as  a  narrator,  a  re- 
markable faculty  of  creating  real  characters  and 
interesting  us  in  them,  pathos,  a  noble  intolerance 
of  wrong,  and  a  style  of  marvelous  richness  and 
brilliancy.  These  qualities  stand  forth  pre-eminent 
in  his  great  Romances.  They  are  the  most  power- 
ful, dramatic  and  interesting  series  of  novels  ever 
written.  Since  their  original  publication  in  French 
these  great  novels  have  been  translated  into 
twenty-one  languages. 

fhvinbume,  Vie  English  poet,  says  of  Hugo  :  "  He  is  the 
greatest  vmter  the  v>orld  has  seen  since  Shakespeare,  and 
Uie  greatest  frenchman  of  all  lime." 

28  Sets  Reserved  for  "Digest"  Readers 

We  have,  left  over  from  the  last  edition,  forty-five  slightly  damaged  sets  of  Hugo's  Novels.  Twenty-eight 
of  them  have  been  reserved  for  readers  of  the  Literary  Digest.  They  will  be  disposed  of  at  cost  as  long  as 
the  sets  last.  The  sets  are  really  new,  as  their  only  defects  are  caused  by  packing  and  unpacking.  Here  and 
there  a  binding  is  a  little  rubbed  or  a  page  slightly  soiled.  There  are  no  parts  missing  or  torn.  The  twenty- 
eight  sets  will  be  sold  for  $14.00  for  a  set  In  half-leather  binding,  or  $11.00  for  a  set  in  cloth 
binding,  and  the  payments  will  be  only  $1.00  a  month.  Fifteen  thousand  sets  have  already  been  sold  at 
double  these  prices.  If  you  wish  to  secure  a  set,  mail  us  the  Coupon  today,  for  they  will  not  remain 
long  at  the  bargain  prices.  The  books  will  be  sent  you,  express  prepaid,  and  you  can  examine  them 
before  accepting  them.  You  can  return  the  set  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  $3r*  Don't  forget  the 
Coupon,  for  the  offer  is  made  only  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 

What  the  Set  Contains : 

The  set  consists  of  eight  volumes  (8x5^  inches   in  size — \%  inches  thick).     It 
contains  all    of    Hugo's    Romances    complete.      Among   them   are  the  famous 
novels,  "  Les  Miserables,"  "Toilers  of  the    Sea,"    "Ninety- 
three,"    "  Hans  of    Iceland,"    "Notre    Dame   de    Paris,"   and 

"  The  History  of  a  Crime,"  which  are  alone  worth  the  price  of      If""  11  JaTtj  f    Thf 

the  set.     It   also   contains   Hugo's  poems.     The   novels   have  ^r     lujversitT 

been  admirably  translated.     The  printing  is  done  from  large,  clear  type  on       ^^78  5th  Ave    Sew 
fine  paper.     The  edition  is  superbly  illustrated  by  photogravures,  repro-       ^r  fork 

duced  from  the  works  of  such  eminent  artists  as  Bayard,  Delort,  and         ^rpieas?  sen^me 'on 
Roux.     The  bindings  are  in  selected  art  cloth  and  half-leather.  f  sZ™\°\*x\tw*nw«& 

Novels    in    half-  eather 

binding.     If    satisfactory 

I  agree  to  pay  81    within 

5  d»)8  and  91   per   month 

thereafter   for   13    months ;   if 

not  satisfactory  I  agree  to  return 

them  within  5  days. 


We  Pay  Transportation-      You  Incur  No  Risk. 


The   University   Society 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Signed  _ 

■  D.  11-2.  Address _ _ 

l  ordering  cloth,  change  13  months  to  lOmonths. 
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To  win  success  now*a-days  knowledge  must  be  added  to  native  brightness. 

Join  THE  BOOK-KEEPER'S  Army  of  80,000  Readers  »ho  art  learning  to  be  Successes. 


THE  BOOK-KEEPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,    108  Campau  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 
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Problem  603. 

By  A.  FERREIRA. 

From   the  Diario  Popular,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 
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White— Eleven  Pieces. 

ibiSSiQs;5r2;r7;3kisip;3l'iBip; 
1  PapKpP;  4P  1B1;  3R4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

This  is  one  of  three  problems,  republished  in 
The  B.  C.  M.,  for  which  the  editor  of  the  Brazilian 
paper  claimed  the  precedence  in  respect  to  the 
twentieth  century  novelty  by  Heathcote  (Prob- 
lem 566). 

Problem  604. 

By  Maxim.  Feigl. 

Second  Prize,   Wiener  Schachzeitung  Tourney. 

Black— Twelve  Pieces. 
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White -Seven  Pieces. 
aK2S2;2Spir2-,3Ripbi:ipRip2p; 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


THE  latest  book  of  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, dealing  with 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  the  Convergence 
nf  Series,"  was  written  by  the  Chess-Champion  of 
the  World— Emanuel  Lasker,  Ph.D. 

Serve  for  Breakfast 
at  our  expense 

Wheatena 


Most  Carefully  Prepared 
Cereal  on  the  market.  We 
will  SEND  FREE  enough 
for  an  average  family's  break- 
fast, if  you  mail  us  your  gro- 
cer's name  before  Dec.  31st. 

HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 
Dept.W,  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Reser- 
voir all 
copper 
nickel 
plated. 


Heats  15 
gallons  of 
water. 


From  every  state  in  ihe  Union  conies  unqualified  praise  for 

MONARCH  MALLEABLE  IRON  AND  STEEL  RANGES 

They  are  made  of  the  liest  quality  of  Refined  Air-blast  Malleable  Iron 
and   heavy  Wrought  Steel-plate,  lined  with  long  fibre  asbestos  board. 
Malleable  Iron  frames   render   all  seams  air-tight,  dust-tight,  and  gas- 
tight      Neither  stove  putty  nor  bolts  are  used.     They  cannot  crack  nor 
break,  warp,  nor  open  up  in  the  seams.     They  operate  as  quickly  and 
with  as  little  fuel  alter  ten  years'  use   as  at  first.    They  soon  save  in 
fuel  and  repairs  to  repay  their  entire  cost       Monarch   Ranges 
meet  all  requirements.     May  have  reservoir  at  either  end  and 
choice  of  shelf  or  closet.      The  Monarch  waterfront   for  heating 
pressure  boiler  is  a  marvel  for  quick  work.     Seventy-five  styles 
and  sixes.      They   burn   eq  ally  well    hard    coal,    soft    coal,  lignite, 
wood,  cobs,  or  any  other  fuel.     <  Guaranteed  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  Monarch  Ranges  We  will  ship  the  first  one  ordered  from 
your  community  at  the  wholesale  price,  which  is  a  saving  of  #10.00  to 
$25  00  from  the  price  of  any  other  range  of  steel  and  malleable  iron 
construe  ion.  We  also  allow  you  the  privilege  of  thirty  days  free 
trial.  Free — Handsome  catalogue  with  wholesale  prices  and  full 
particulars 

Terrell's  Tubular  Heating  Stoves  for  either  coal  or  wood  are 
better  than  a  base  burner  at  one-third  the  expense. 

MALLEABLE    IRON     RANGE     COMPANY 

132     Lake     Street,    Beaver     Dam.     Wis. 


Highest  Award— Gold  Medal 

was  awarded  to  the  Colt  Carbide  Feed  Acetylene  Gas  Generator, 
for  greatest  number  of  points  of  excellence  of  a  Perfect  Generator, 
by  the  Jury  of  Awards,  composed  of  the  leading  acetyline  experts 
of  the  country,  at  the 

Parv-America.r\  Exposition,  1901. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  free.  Acetyline  is  suitable  for 
lighting  any  buildings  anywhere.  Safe,  economical,  convenient, 
simple  to  install  and  operate. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  21  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  T,  New  York 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN   FRANCISCO 

The  largest  makers  of  Acetylene  Apparatus  and   Stereopticon  Goods 


REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


THE  POWERS 

Heat  Regulator 

ASSURES  AN  EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 
No  coal  wasted. 

FITS  ANY  FURNACE 

OLD  OR  NEW. 
HOT  AIR,  STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER. 

EASILY  ATTACHED. 
REGULATES  ITSELF. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  SENT  FPEE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.. 

39  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 

Croup, 

Bronchitis. 

Coughs. 

Grip. 

Hay  Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  I  all  to  use  Crksolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An    interesting  descriptive  booklet   is  sent  free,  which 
gives  ttie  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VAl'0-(  UKNOLKNK  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


The  finest  dentifrice  is  helpless  without  me. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.  Bristles  in 
irregular  tufts  — cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adults'  35c.  Youths'  25c.  Children's  25c.  By  mail  or  at  dealers'. 
Seml/orjree  booklet  "  Tooth.  Truths.''' 
FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14   Pine  St.,  Florence, Mass. 


PATLNTECB 
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Christian  Cleanliness 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home  1  Would  you  like  to  know  where  Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used?     Stnd/or  our  free  book  — it  tells  all  about  it.     A  trial  outfit  sent  free. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY,  Box  l  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Departure. 

A  New,  Effectual  and  Convenient  Cure 
For  Catarrh. 

Of  catarrh  remedies  there  is  no  end,  but  of  catarrh 
cures,  there  has  always  been  a  great  scarcity.  There 
are  many  remedies  to  relieve,  but  very  few  that 
really  cure. 

The  old  practice  of  snuffing  salt  water  through  the 
nose  would  often  relieve  and  the  washes,  douches, 


■  ■in 


powders  and  inhalers  in  common  use  are  very  little, 
if  any,  better  than  the  old-fashioned  salt-water 
douche. 

The  use  of  inhalers  and  the  application  of  salves, 
washes  and  powders  to  the  nose  and  throat  to  cure 
catarrh  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  rub  the  back  to 
cure  kidney  disease.  Catarrh  is  just  as  much  a  blood 
disease  as  kidney  trouble  or  rheumatism  and  it  can- 
not be  cured  by  local  treatment  any  more  than  they 
can  be. 

To  cure  catarrh,  whether  in  the  head,  throat  or 
stomach,  an  internal  antiseptic  treatment  is  necessary 
to  drive  the  catarrhal  poison  out  of  the  blood  and 
system,  and  the  new  catarrh  cure  is  designed  on  this 
plan  and  the  remarkable  success  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  is  because  being  used  internally  it  drives  out 
catarrhal  infection  through  action  upon  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels. 

Wm.  Zimmerman  of  St.  Joseph,  relates  an  experi- 
ence with  catarrh  which  is  of  value  to  millions  of 
catarrh  sufferers  everywhere.  He  says:  "I  neglected 
a  slight  nasal  catarrh  until  it  gradually  extended  to 
my  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  and  finally  even  my 
stomach  and  liver  became  affected,  but  as  I  was  able 
to  keep  up  and  do  a  day's  work  I  let  it  run  along  until 
my  hearing  began  to  fail  me  and  then  I  realized  that 
I  must  get  rid  of  catarrh  or  lose  my  position  as  1  was 
clerk  and  my  hearing  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"Some  of  my  friends  recommended  an  inhaler, 
another  a  catarrh  salve  but  they  were  no  good  in  my 
case,  nor  was  anything  else  until  I  heard  of  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  and  bought  a  package  at  my  drug 
store.  They  benefited  me  from  the  start  and  in  less 
than  four  months  I  was  completely  cured  of  Catarrh 
although  I  had  suffered  nearly  all  my  life  from  it. 

"They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  other  catarrh  remedies  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets." 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  will  be 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. ,  and  the  tablets  are  sold  by  all  druggists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  597. 

Key-move,  R— Q  B  j. 

The  Marble  Problem  in  Notation. 

Key-move,  R— B  4. 

No.  598. 
Kt— K  8,  dbl.  ch       Q— Q  6,    mates 


0-106 
K-B  3 


K-K4 


Kx  Kt 
Q-Kt  2  ch 


R— Q  5,  mate 


Kt— B  5,  mate 


K-Q5 


B  x  P 


K— K  6  (must) 

Kt— B  4  ch                 Q— K  B  6,  mate 
3. 


Rx  R 


K— B  s  (must) 
Q— Kt  2  ch 

Kx  Kt 


Q — B  6,  mates 


Kt— B  4,  mate 


PxQ 


B-Qs 

Kt— K  8  ! 


B — B  7,  mate 


B  xP 


B— B  6  !  !  mate 


Rx  R 


R— Q  s,  mate 


Other 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham. 
Moundsville,  W.Va. ;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  M.  C.  Brown,  Brooklyn  ;  O.  C. 
Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;   L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;    C. 

B.  K.,  Youngstown,  O.;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Day- 
ton, O. 

597  and  notated  problem  :  W.  R.  Couinbe,  Lake- 
land, Fia.j  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Effingham,  111.; 
I.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  G.  Middleton, 
Savannah,  Ga.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  H. 
W.  Lainpe,  Omaha;  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit. 

598  and  notated  problem  :  W.  J.  Leake,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Comments  (597):  "Good"— M.  W.  H.;  "The  most 
difficult  2-er  you  have  published  for  some  time" — 

C.  R.  O  ;  "These  two  Marbles  are  finely  carved, 
and  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  Chess  Temple  of 
Fame" — J  H.  S.;  "By  no  means  so  easv  as  it 
looks"— W.  W.  S  ;  "One  of  the  best  of  its  type"— 
G.  D.;  "A  complex  and  difficult  2-er" — W.  R.  C; 
"Very  ingenious.  The  most  singular  feature  of  it 
is  Black's  row  of  Bishops  and  Rooks,  no  one  of 
which  can  move  without  doing  mischief.  The 
key  is  suggested  by  the  need  of  a  place  for  the  Kt, 
and  the  protection  of  the  B  P,  after  the  black  R 
has  taken  the  supporting  P"— S.  M.  M.;  "Very 
fine  and  intricate  "—J.  H.  L. 

(598):  "Excellent"— M.  W.  H.;  "A  great  piece  of 
work  "— M.  M.j  "This  is  the  toughest  proposition  I 
have  met  in  a  long  time;  a  work  of  rare  excellence 
and  beauty  "-J.  H.  S.;  "Fine"— W.  W.  S.;  "A 
'beaut,'  and  no  mistake" — M.  C.  B.;  "Key  very 
difficult"— W.  J.  L. 

Gustav  Reichelm  republished  both  the  Marble 
problems  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and  spoke  of 
597  as  "great."  He  said  that  these  problems  were 
from  The  Literary  Digest,  "that  splendid  re- 
pository of  mates." 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  the  Rev.  A.  De 
R.  Meares,  Marion.  N.  C;  W.  S.  Greer,  Cleveland  ; 
J.  D.  Hines.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  got  595.  J.  B. 
Dunn,  Bland,  Va.,  596;  W.  H.  S.,  595  and  596. 

Problem  602,  that  took  first  prize  in  Wiener 
Schachzeitung  Tourney ,  is  by  the  blind  problema- 
tist, A.  F.  Mackenzie. 

Chess-Nuts. 

ICELAND  has  its  Chess-magazine,  /  Uppnami, 
which  we  are  told  means  en  prise.  In  Reykjavik, 
the  capital,  there  is  a  strong  Chess-club  of  fifty 
members,  and  there  are  several  other  Chess-clubs 
in  the  island.  But  what  is  more  amazing  is  the 
information  that  there  is  a  Chess-club  in  the 
island  ot^Grmisey,  many  miles  north  of  Iceland, 
and  lying  partly  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 


m± 


I"  HO  WARD 

Mandolins  and  Guitars. 

'  Sold  by  all  First-Class  Deal- 
ers. Lead  all  the  rest.  Fine- 
ly lllust.  Catalog  of  80  large 
pages,  the  finest  published, 
Sent  FREE.  Send  your 
name  and  '■.'.">  cts..  and  we'll 
send  you  set  of  strings  and 
mandolin  picks. 
The  Rudolph  Wurlltzer  Co. 
167  E.4thSt„ Cincinnati, 0. 
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of  Wheat 


adulterated  with  bran  and  "middlings," 
may  be  called  a  ".whole  wheat  flour.' and 
many  mixtures  of  this  sort  arc  sold  as  such, 
but  they  are  not  lit  food  for  the  human 
stomach.  The  woody  outer  hull  of  the 
wheat  berry  is  retained  in  these  mixtures 
and  these  hulls  are  not  only  Indigestible 
but  irritate  the  delicate  linings  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels. 

by  an  exclusive  patented  pro- 
cess, retains  every  portion  of 
the   wheat   except  this  outer 
woody  shell. 
It  Is  of  as  line  and  velvety  a  texture 
as  any  white  flour  and  more  than  twice  as 
nourishing,  retaiiiirr:  all  of  the  rich,  nut- 
like flavor  of  the  hard  wheat  kernel. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

SUCCESSFULLY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

The  Stone  System  requires  only  a  few  minutes  a 
day,  in  your  own  room,  before  rearing,  with  no  ap- 
paratus whatever.  Your  Individual  condition  care- 
fully considered,  and  mild,  medium,  or  vigorous 
exercise  prescribed,  exactly  as  your  particular  re- 
quirements and  mode  of  living  demand.  Intelligent 
exercise  will  cure  or  prevent  most  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  flesh  is  heir. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stone.  Director  of  Athletics  I 
of  The  Stone  School  of  Sclentlflc  Physical  Cul- 
ture, has  been  director  of  Athletics  of  Columbia 
College.  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Association,  and 
is  at  present  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 
At  the  age  of  50  years,  lie  is  still  a  physically  perfect 
man.  He  established  the  World's  record  for  1 1 n  1 
sprint  (9  4-5  seconds) ;  has  been  before  the  public  30 
years  as  an  athlete,  and  trainer  of  athletes,  and  is 
admittedly  capable  of  teaching  physical  culture  in- 
telligently and  scientifically.  We  aim  to  create  a 
perfect  development,  greater  strength  and  Utter 
health.  Does  not  overtax  the  heart.  Both  9 
allages— from  15  to85— arealike  benefited.  We  have 
a  very  attractive  pro|K>sition  to  make  the  first  one 
who  applies  from  each  locality.  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive booklet  and  measurement  blank  scut 
free. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture 
Suite  1662,  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago,  III. 
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A  Game  Worth  Keeping. 

Played  in  the  Midland  Division  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Tournament  of  the  Pillsbury  Correspon- 
dence Association,  between  C.  C.  Hunt,  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Voss,  Kansas.  The  value  of  this  game  is  the 
fine  defense. 

Evans  Gambit. 


hunt.  voss. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4  P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3  Kt— Q  B  3 

3  B— B  4        B— B  4 

4  P-Q  Kt  4  B  x  P 
SP— B3         B— R4 

6  P— Q  4         P  x  P 

7  Castles         P— Q  3  (a) 

8  Q-Kt  3      Q-B  3 


9  P— K  5        P  x  K  P 

23BXP 

B  x  P 

10  R— K  sq      B— Q  2 

24  R— Q  sq 

Kt  x  B 

11  B— K  Kt  5  Q-B  4 

25  Kt  x  Kt 

R— Ksq 

12  Q  x  P          R— B  sq  (b) 

26  R  x  R 

K  x  R 

13  B— Q  t,       K  Kt— K  2 

27Kt-Kt5 

P-K  R3 

14  B  x  K  Kt    Kt  x  B 

28  Kt-B  3 

P-Q  B4 

15  R  x  P          Q-B  3 

29  Resigns. 

HINT.  VOSS. 

Wh  lie.  Black. 

16  Q  Kt-Q  2  K-Q  sq  (d) 

(c) 

17  Q  R-K  sq  K-B  4  (e) 

18  Kt— K  4      Q-Q  Kt  3 

19  K  Kt-Kt5Kt-R3 

20  Kt-B  5  (0  R-Q  Kt  sq 

21  Q  x  Q  R  x  Q 

22  Kt  x  B        Kx  Kt 


Notes  by  F.  P.  Wildman  in  The  B.  C.  M. 

(a)  P  x  P,  what  has  been  named  by  some  stylist 
the  "compromised  defense,"  has  for  many  years 
been  in  favor.  The  text-move,  tho  probably 
sound,  gives  White  a  hot  attack,  and  the  slightest 
error  in  the  defense  means  ruin. 

(b)  Not  R — Kt  sq,  as  White  could  gain  an  advan- 
tage by  13  R  x  P  ch.  Q  x  R  ;  14  B  x  P  ch,  K— B  sq  ; 
15  Q  x  R  ch,  Kt  x  Q  ;  16  Kt  x  Q,  etc. 

(c)  As  often  is  the  case  in  the  Evans  and  other 
gambits,  White  can  here  regain  his  P  by  B  x  P  ch, 
but  the  tooth  of  the  attack  would  thereby  be  ex- 
tracted ;  Q  Kt— Q  2  is  the  move  of  a  bold  fighter. 

(dj  Castling  would  lose  a  piece  by  Kt— K  4. 

(e)  Fine  judgment  is  shown  here  in  plaving  this 
move  as  against  the  more  specious  one  of  Kt— Kt  q, 
which  might  have  been  followed  by  18  Kt— K  4,  Q 
— Q  Kt  3  ;  19  Q  Kt— Kt  5,  Kt  x  R  ;  20  Kt  x  Kt,  and 
Black  would  be  in  sore  straits. 

(f)  The  attack  has  now  exhausted  its  strength, 
and  Black's  skilful  defense  of  a  difficult  position 
begins  to  receive  its  reward  ;  here,  perhaps,  y  x 
Q  was  the  better  move. 

"  The  Chess-Digest." 

The  first  volume  of  "The  Chess-Digest,"  by 
Mordecai  Morgan,  is  a  magnificent  work  in  every 
respect.  The  "get-up  "  of  the  book  is  artistically 
beautiful,  and  every  diagram,  every  notation,  is 
as  clear  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  book, 
from  a  Chess  point  of  view,  is  of  great  value  to 
every  student  of  Chess,  and  there  isn't  anything 
like  it,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Morgan  speaks  of  Bauer's  Chess 
Lexikon  "  giving  the  opening  moves  of  about  two 
thousand  games.  In  "The  Chess-Digest"  there 
are  over  fifteen  thousand  games,  with  divisions 
and  subdivisions  But,  this  book  is  not  a  book  of 
games.  It  is,  rather,  a  work  of  analysis— analvz- 
mg  the  various  recognized  Openings,  not  from 
Mr  Morgan's  point  of  view,  nor  from  the  investi- 
gation of  any  one  analyst  or  critic,  but  from  the 
actual  play  of  the  the  great  maste-  s.  In  one  word, 
the  play  of.  the  greatest  experts  is  made  to  show 
the  best  moves.  There  are  thirty-five  pages  of 
diagrams,  showing  positions  arrived  at  in  many 
variations  of  the  Openings.  There  are  eighty-six 
such  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  variations  of  the 
Ruv  Lopez,  alone.  Then  these  positions  are 
worked  out  with  extended  analysis,  giving  the 
games  in  which  certain  moves  occurred,  and 
several  complete  games  under  each  of  these  varia- 
tions. The  book  is  not  for  beginners,  as  it  does 
not  give  the  reason  for  the  variations,  but  gives 
the  authority  for  them,  and  thus  furnishes  the 
student  with  a  mass  of  carefullv  selected  infor- 
mation, of  almost  inestimable  value.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  the  work. 


Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine's  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 
Durable  —  most 
satisfactory  for 
playing  Duplicate  Whist. 
Cards  are  easily  inserted 
and    securely  held. 
Every  detail  patented. 
by  dealen,oT  write     Infringements  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Dept  39,  Cincinnati,  u.  S.  A. 


THE  PIANOLA  of- 
fers to  every  one  full 
enjoyment  of  the  mu- 
sical literatvjre  of  the 
world. 

The  Pianola  question  is  an  important 
one.  There  is  need  of  an  assistant  for 
playing  the  piano.  The  Pianola  sup- 
plies this  need.  Its  popularity  attests 
this  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 


TOTTING   PIANOLA  IN  POSITION  TO  PLAY   UPRIGHT  PIANO 


THE  Pianola  does  not  appeal  alone  to  the  scholar  of  the  more  intellectual  grades  of 
music.  A  child  can  rattle  off  a  bright  march  or  rag-time  selection  ;  his  older  brother 
or  sister  can  play  dance  music  or  sentimental  songs  with  as  good  effect  as  possible.  But 
the  great  mission  of  the  Pianola  is  in  giving  thousands  of  musical  temperaments  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  great  music  of  the  world. 

The  Pianola  puts  this  power  of  expression  into  the  hands  of  every  one. 

The  notes  indicated  by  the  composer  on  the  score  are  struck  unerringly  by  the  Pianola's 
felt-covered  fingers,  while  there  are  provided  means  for  obeying  and  giving  full  value  to  all 
the  marks  of  "expression"  which  the  composer  put  in  his  original  score.  The  touch, 
phrasing,  the  delicate  modulations  of  time,  the  accents  here  and  there,  and  the  pedal  effects, 
and  all  the  other  details  of  piano  expression  are  under  the  control  of  the  Pianola-player. 
He  is  given  the  technique — the  mechanical  part — and  the  power  of  "expressing"  the 
thought  of  the  composer,  or  rather  his  own  interpretation  of  it,  just  as  well  as  if  he  were  the 
most  gifted  piano  player  in  the  world. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is   but  $250.  ■  For  this  investment  every  one  can  play  upon  his  piano 
any  composition  ever  written    no  matter  if  he  literally  does  not  know  one  note  from  another. 
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Which  Size  Volume 
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Nelson's  India  Paper  is  used  in  the  "  new  size."  It  is  the 
thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  and  makes  possible  the 
beautiful  pocket  size  volumes  of  the 

New  Century  Library 

Book  users  in  England  and  America  are  greatly  attracted  by  this  edition  in  which 
are  published  the  works  of  the  great  novelists 

Dickens — Thackeray — Scott 

Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume,  size  4J  x  6J  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  magazine,  yet  contains  from  556  to  1000  pages. 

The  type  is  as  clear  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 

These  volumes  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  convenient,  and  make  a  choice  library 
set.  Thackeray's  Works,  14  volumes;  Dicken's  Works,  17  volumes;  Scott's  Works, 
25  volumes. 

Handsomely  hound  in  the  following  styles  :  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
$1.25  a  volume  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50  a  volume.  Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  bindings.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers.      Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

TH0S.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  Dept.  H,  37=41  E.  18th  St.,  New  York 
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WHITK  INSTANTLY.       WKVKK  »BOP  INK.      PLEASE  EVERYBODY. 

Guaranteed  lo  Write  Perfectly  ror  s  (more  likely  to  last  SO)  Years. 

Monev  instantly  refunded  if  perfect  satisfaction  and  comfort  is  not  secured.    Made  In  large 
variety  of  strikingly  original  designs,  In  all  sizes,  und  all  kinds  of  points.  Moderate  prices 

Your  dealer  will  supply  yoa,  or  write  to  us  for  free  descriptive  booklet.  No.  S!M,  and  price  list. 
THE  JOHN  HOLLAND  GOLD  PEN  CO.,  127  to  129  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  sub- 
scriber wishes  no  interruption  in  his  series.  Notification  to  discon- 
tinue at  expiration  can  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.— Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ADMIRAL  SCHLEY'S  TESTIMONY. 

THE  pro-Schley  newspapers,  which  have  commented  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Washington 
much  more  freely  than  the  papers  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, consider  Admiral  Schley's  testimony  the  final  proof  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  side  of  the  case,  and  consider  it  "all 
over  but  the  shouting,"  as  one  paper  puts  it.  The  Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal  declares  that  "the  utter  collapse  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Admiral  Schley  is  already 
apparent,"  and  the  Atlanta  Journal,  after  saying  that  the  Ad- 
miral's "straightforward  statement"  has  "added  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  overwhelming  testimony  already  heard  in  his  be- 
half,"  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "anything  but  his  complete  vin- 
dication would  justly  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  country." 
The  Chicago  Journal,  after  an  eulogy  of  the  admiral  and  his 
testimony,  says: 

"Having  reached  this  point,  there  is  but  one  honorable  course 
for  Judge  Advocate  Lemly  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  come  out 
and  acknowledge  that  Admiral  Schley  is  completely  vindicated 
and  that  the  court  of  inquiry  should  so  find.  Any  attempt  to 
discredit  the  admiral's  statement  or  by  petty  criticism  to  mini- 
mize its  force  would  be  unworthy  of  such  a  court  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

"A  generous  course  of  this  kind  would  serve  to  take  some  of 
the  curse  from  the  wretched  persecution  that  has  followed  Admi- 
ral Schley  from  the  time  he  destroyed  Cervera's  ships  down  to 
the  present  moment." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  of  Admiral  Schley's  story: 

"There  have  never  been  but  two  points  made  by  the  Sampson 
partizans  that  had  weight  enough  to  be  worthy  of  investigation 
— viz.,  the  retrograde  movement  and  the  'loop.'  These  have 
been  explained  by  the  admiral  in  such  manner  as  must  have 
convinced  the  court  that  the  former  was  not  only  excusable  and 
that  Schley's  despatch  to  the  Naval  Department  was  justifiable, 
but  that  the  movement  was  one  of  prudence  and  strategic  impor- 
tance because  it  was  his  first  duty  to  keep  his  fleet  as  a  unit  at 
its  highest  steaming  and  fighting  capacity  whether  for  fighting 
or  for  pursuit.  And  this  he  did,  as  after-events  demonstrated. 
As  to  the  '  loop, '  the  court  must  also  be  convinced  that  when  he 


made  the  turn  he  made  tlie  Brooklyn  the  leader  of  the  fleet  and 
forced  the  fighting,  tho  exposed  to  fire  of  three  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  at  once,  and  that  he  made  the  '  loop  '  because  the  original 
plan  had  failed.  The  Spaniards  did  not  take  the  direction  Samp- 
son had  anticipated.  Schley  made  his  own  plan,  swept  around 
the  circle  without  in  the  least  endangering  the  Texas,  plunged 
into  the  battle,  firing  at  everything  in  sight,  and  holding  his  own 
until  the  magnificent  Oregon  forged  in  between  the  Iowa  and 
Texas,  and  came  to  the  Brooklyn' s  help.  Then  the  two  splen- 
did vessels  carried  everything  before  them,  not  pausing  until  the 
last  Spanish  ship  was  surrendered.  Thinking  there  was  'glory 
enough  for  us  all,'  Schley  signaled  the  victory  to  the  New  York, 
which  made  its  appearance  exactly  one  hour  and  eight  minutes 
after  the  Colon  had  surrendered,  but  it  was  half  an  hour  before 
the  signal  was  acknowledged. 

"In  closing  his  description  of  the  battle  Admiral  Schley  said 
to  the  court :  '  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  battle 
fulfilled  in  the  highest  and  noblest  degree  the  traditions  of  the 
American  navy. '  Equally  the  American  people  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  officer  who  was  in  command  that  da}', 
whose  vessel  was  the  leader  in  the  fight,  was  always  nearest  the 
enemy,  and  was  in  the  fight  to  the  finish,  fulfilled  in  the  high- 
est and  noblest  degree  the  traditions  of  American  naval  com- 
manders." 

On  the  other  side  the  Boston  Transcript  says  : 

"Reading  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conclusion  that  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of 
inquiry,  Admiral  Dewey,  Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay, 
would  have  acted  very  differently  from  Schley  had  they  been  in 
command  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  under  orders  to  find  out. 
blockade,  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  They  have  listened  for 
more  than  six  weeks  to  the  recitation  of  the  story  of  the  campaign 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  told  from  all  standpoints,  from  that  of  Ad- 
miral Schley  to  that  of  Admiral  Schley's  boatswain.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  may  have  been  impressed  with  the 
extreme  degree  of  caution  of  a  commander  who  would  not  risk 
a  boat  in  the  surf  at  Cienfuegos  to  find  out  whether  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  in  the  harbor  or  not,  and  who  used  no  landing  parties 
because  he  thought  the  shore  would  be  patrolled  by  the  Span- 
iards, as  undoubtedly  it  was.  The  Spaniards  are  not  peculiarly 
vigilant  in  war,  but  they  unquestionably  watched  Schley  at 
Cienfuegos,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  energetic  Mc- 
Calla  from  communicating  with  the  insurgent  camp.  Risks  are 
to  be  taken  in  war,  losses  must  be  sustained  to  secure  gains. 

"As  this  story  has  been  unrolled  the  memory  of  one  member 
of  the  court  may  have  traveled  back  almost  forty  years  to  the 
days  of  the  great  Farragut,  under  whose  orders  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  war.  Farragut  left  nothing  to  chance  against 
which  preparation  could  be  made  ;  he  left  no  information  unas- 
certained which  could  be  ascertained  by  exertion.  He  led  a  fleet 
of  wooden  vessels  up  a  river  against  stone  forts  and  an  enemy's 
squadron  that  contained  one  ironclad  and  was  believed  too 
tain  more.  He  fought  fleets,  fortifications,  and  fireships  at  once 
He  lost  one  vessel  but  he  captured  a  city.  In  Mobile  Bay  Farra 
gut's  wooden  vessels  joined  in  such  a  fierce,  close  grapple  with 
the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee  that  the  latter  could  not  use  her 
beak  of  steel  at  all,  and  was  pounded  into  surrender.  There 
were  torpedoes  in  plenty  in  Mobile  Bay.  One  of  our  monitors 
was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  but  Farragut  went  straight  ahead. 
Again  he  had  lost  a  piece,  and  again  he  was  to  win  the  game. 

"  We  do  not  regard  the  imputation  of  cowardice  brought 
against  Admiral  Schley  as  having  been  sustained.  We  never 
have  believed  that  he  was  other  than  a  physically  courageous 
man.  An  officer  may  be  brave  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  but 
mentally  timid  before  responsibility.  Such  officers  are  apt  to 
stagnate  in  caution.     One   episode  of   the   campaign,   Schley's 
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retrograde  movement  from  Santiago  still  remains  unexplained, 
still  is  unaccounted  for  by  anything  that  Admiral  Schley  or  any 
one  else  has  told.  It  is  a  mystery,  but  one  that  may  yet  be  dis- 
sipated." 

Several  of  the  Washington  correspondents  express  a  belief  that 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry  will  not  end  the  controversy. 
The  New  York  Journal  correspondent  says  that  "the  general 
trend  of  the  Schley  inquiry  now  points  to  congressional  investi- 
gation or  at  least  a  fight  in  Congress,  which  will  leave  the  whole 
Sampson  and  Schley  question  subject  to  further  action, "  and  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  correspondent  says:  "It  may  be  said  that 
as  the  great  trial  nears  the  close  it  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the 
controversy  is  not  to  be  quenched  by  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  out.  There  are  many  well  informed  on  the  whole  train 
of  events  who  declare  confidently  that  Congress  will  order  an 
investigation,  and  that  the  whole  weary  length  of  testimony  will 
be  again  gone  over." 


OVER   NIAGARA    FALLS   IN   A   BARREL. 

MRS.  ANNA  EDSON  TAYLOR'S  successful  trip  over  Ni- 
agara— the  first  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished  without  a 
fatal  result — arouses  various  reflections  in  the  minds  of  editorial 
Avriters  throughout  the  country.  Mrs.  Edson,  who  comes  from 
Michigan,  is  a  teacher  of  dancing  and  physical  culture.  She  in- 
herited a  Texas  ranch  and  a  heavy  mortgage,  and,  finding  her- 
self without  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage, she  made  the  trip  over  the  falls  to  gain  money  as  well  as 
fame.  Some  of  the  editorial  writers  seem  to  take  the  affair 
pretty  seriously.  The  Baltimore  American,  for  example,  de- 
clares that  "it  ought  only  to  excite  sorrow  and  indignation 
among  sensible  people  "  to  see  the  admirable  qualities,  such  as 
courage,  determination,  and  self-control,  that  were  required  for 
the  feat,  "so  sadly  abused  "  ;  and  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a  teacher,  asks:  "What 
can  you  expect  of  American  youth  in  the  way  of  recklessness 
when  one  selected  to  guide  their  infant  thoughts  displays  such 
a  disposition? "  The  Hartford  Courant  regrets  that  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  occurred,  and  declares  that  such  things  are  "all 
wrong"  and  "should  be  stopped  peremptorily."  The  Boston 
Transcript,  however,  takes  a  more  cheerful  view,  reminding 
such  papers  as  these  just  quoted  that  Mrs.  Taylor  is,  at  any  rate, 
"now  prepared  to  teach  the  young  idea  to  shoot  Niagara  Falls," 


and  the  Chicago  Tribune  remarks  that  Yale  overlooked  an  op- 
portunity "in  not  conferring  on  the  lady  who  barreled  over 
Niagara  the  degree  of  D.F." 

The  view  thus  expressed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  journals  of  the  Middle  West,  finds  an 
echo  in  many  other  papers,  which  are  also  inclined  to  treat  the 
affair  facetiously.  The  Denver  Republican,  for  instance,  thinks 
that  Mrs.  Taylor"  seems  to  be  taking  a  lot  of  credit  that  belongs 
to  the  barrel,"  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  in  a  similar  spirit, 
remarks  that  "if  Schoolmarm  Mrs.  Taylor  wants  to  produce  a 
genuine  sensation  let  her  reverse  her  feat  and  go  over  the  falls 
from  the  bottom."  The  Detroit  Journal  finds  that  Mrs.  Taylor's 
idea  holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  careers,  especially  in  politics,  and 
that  "anything  can  get  through  with  the  proper  kind  of  a  bar'l." 
The  Washington  Post  thinks  that  "some  day  Niagara  Falls  will 
feel  like  producing  a  book  on  'The  Fools  Who  Have  Gone  Over 
Me.'  '  The  Buffalo  Express,  with  a  characteristic  pride  in  local 
bits  of  scenery,  speaks  regretfully  as  follows  : 

"We  really  wanted  the  great  cataract  to  remain  unassailable, 
unachievable.  It  is  fine  to  have  something  at  hand  which  is  ab- 
solutely master  of  itself,  superior  to  everything.  We  thought  we 
had  it  in  Niagara  Falls.  And  now  along  comes  an  estimable 
person — not  a  mighty  athlete,  or  a  wonderful  swimmer  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  a  quiet,  rather  matronly  fashioned  woman 
— who  tucks  herself  into  a  barrel  and  glides  over  the  awful  preci- 
pice wellnigh  as  serenely  as  a  decoy  duck  would  bob  over  a 
two-foot  mill-dam.  Could  anything — even  the  impending  lec- 
tures which  the  trip  has  so  obviously  fitted  Mrs.  Taylor  to  de- 
liver— do  more  to  belittle  Niagara  Falls?  The  question  really 
becomes  serious:  Are  they  any  longer  worth  looking  at? 

"It  is,  apparently,  an  hour  in  which  all  the  impossible  things 
are  getting  done.  Here  is  the  great  aeronaut,  Santos-Dumont, 
flying  around  Eiffel  Tower  as  blithely  as  a  swallow  around  a 
church  spire.  Here  is  this  other  eminent  scientist,  P.  Bowser- 
Nissen,  charting  the  bottom  of  the  world's  whirliest  whirlpool, 
so  that  all  other  navigators  in  those  crowded  waters  will  be  able 
to  keep  from  running  aground  in  midstream.  Here  is  Alexan- 
der Winton  doing  ten  miles  in  his  automobile  at  a  rate  so  close 
to  a  mile  a  minute  that  we  may  as  well  let  it  go  at  that.  These 
are  all  achievements,  just  as  Sam  Patch's  jumps  were  achieve- 
ments. All  the  world  knows  how  much  better  the  human  race 
has  jumped  since  Sam  Patch  showed  it  how  ;  and  we  shall  expect 
to  see  a  like  train  of  useful  consequences  follow  the  edifying  ex- 
ploits of  Winton  and  Nissen  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 

"  But  we  can't  get  over  wishing  that  Niagara  Falls  were  as 
high  and  mighty  as  they  used  to  be,  before  last  Thursday." 
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NO  DOUBT  THIS  WILL  BE  ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  TRIP. 

—  The  Detroit  News. 


HUSH  ! 


-The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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THE   LOUISIANA    RACE   RIOT. 

THE  shooting  affray  at  a  negro  camp-meeting  at  Ball  Town, 
La.,  on  Sunday,  October  27,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two 
white  men  and  nine  negroes  (three  of  them  women  and  one  a 
child  of  four  years)  is  commented  upon  by  the  newspapers,  North 
and  South,  as  merely  a  symptom  of  a  grave  condition  of  affairs 
that  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  shooting  was  an  attempt  to  arrest  a  negro  who 
was  running  a  restaurant  at  the  camp-meeting  without  the  li- 
cense required  by  the  local  law.  The  negro  resisted  arrest,  dis- 
playing a  shotgun  ;  the  sheriff  shot  him,  and  in  a  minute  the 
firing  was  general.  The  account  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  sheriff's  party  and  the  negroes  were  all 
well  armed,  and  were  expecting  just  such  a  fight,  as  the  negroes 
were  stirred  up  over  a  lynching  that  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  whites  were  determined  to  keep  the  negroes  sub- 
dued. The  account  in  The  Times- Democrat  says:  "The  situa- 
tion was  like  a  man  going  through  a  powder  magazine  with  a 
lighted  match.  It  needed  but  a  spark."  Mr.  Gustavus  Myers, 
who  has  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  trip  through  the 
South,  says  on  this  same  point,  in  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

"One  can  not  travel  through  the  cities  or  backwoods  districts 
of  the  South  without  being  confronted  on  every  hand  with  the 
most  conspicuous  evidences  of  the  intensity  of  race  feeling.  ,A11 
other  matters  seem  subsidiary.  It  permeates  the  whole  fabric  of 
Southern  life  and  throws  its  shadow  into  every  home.  Remote 
from  the  situation,  many  Northerners  either  view  it  with  the 
complacency  of  distant  security  or  dismiss  the  thought  of  it  in 
confidence  that  its  importance  is  exaggerated.  But  all  too  evi- 
dently race  hatred  is  becoming  more  accentuated,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  unprejudiced  observer  at  short  range  can  escape  the 
fear,  little  short  of  a  conviction,  that  the  negro  question  is  yet  to 
'assume  its  most  serious  aspect." 

"If  this  spirit  and  this  practise  are  to  continue  unabated,"  be- 
lieves the  Boston  Transcript  "then  a  death-grapple  is  inevi- 
table "  ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  similarly,  while  it  would  "like 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  an  irrepressible  conflict,"  declares  that 
"the  evidence  thus  far  offered  does  not  warrant  that  conclusion." 
Some  of  the  Northern  papers  refer  to  the  white  men  of  the  Ball 
Town  region  in  rather  uncomplimentary  terms.  The  New  York 
Times  thinks  that  the  crime  of  running  an  unlicensed  restaurant 
hardly  warranted  an  armed  invasion  by  a  constable's  posse  "un- 
der conditions  which  inevitably  precipitated  a  riot,"  and  it  goes 
on  to  say : 

"It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  a  trifling  violation  of  an  unimportant  local  ordinance, 
involving  the  possible  penalty  of  a  five-dollar  fine,  was  welcomed 
as  affording  a  preLext  for  breaking  up  a  camp-meeting,  and,  if 
the  conditions  favored,  killing  a  few  'niggers.'  Probably  the 
hunting  is  not  very  good  in  Washington  Parish,  and  such  an 
opportunity  for  a  battue  could  not  be  resisted." 

"Painted  savages  are  no  worse  and  often  more  merciful  than 
these  Southern  white  farmers  of  this  thinly  settled  region  long 
cursed  with  disorder,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  Chi- 
cago News  says  similarly : 

"It  is  the  firmly  rooted  conviction  of  the  Southern  white  that 
he  belongs  to  the  superior  race.  He  demands  that  the  negro  be 
kept  in  social  and  political  subjection.  He  would  be  enraged  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  man  whom  he  contemptuously  calls  a 
'nigger  '  could  be  under  any  circumstances  the  equal  of  a  white 
man. 

"Yet  when  friction  arises  between  the  two  races,  who  is  it  that 
is  first  to  resort  to  the  shotgun  and  the  torch?  Who  is  it  that 
violates  the  peace  and  overturns  the  law  and  sets  out  on  a  mur- 
derous crusade  which  ignores  even  the  rules  of  humane  warfare? 

"If  the  white  men  of  the  South  would  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority, why  do  they  not  leave  murder  and  rapine  to  their  alleged 
inferiors  and  content  themselves  with  observing  the  usages  of 


civilization?     Why  do  they  not  set  an  example  to  the  race  upon 
which  they  affect  to  look  with  contempt?  " 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  attributes  the  affray  to 
the  recent  Roosevelt- Washington  dinner.      It  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  have  been  lately  aroused 
to  aggressiveness  by  the  intemperate  expressions  in  both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  press  over  the  recent  Booker  Washing- 
ton dinner  with  the  President,  and  doubtless  not  a  few  have 
been  told  that  the  affair  means  an  active  revival  of  Federal  in- 
tererence  and  intervention  in  their  behalf.  It  is  not  strange, 
considering  the  extravagant  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  press  on  both  sides  concerning  the  Booker  Washington  inci- 
dent, and  the  long-discarded  sectional  feeling  aroused  by  it,  that 
the  opportunity  should  have  been  seized  on  by  unscrupulous  agi- 
tators to  excite  and  incite  the  negroes  to  some  seriously  mis- 
chievous action,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  violent  disturbances  and 
race  conflicts  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

"But  whatever  position  the  people  and  press  of  the  Northern 
States  may  take  on  the  subject,  the  Southern  people  will  be  un- 
moved, but  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  assert  their  rights  to 
manage  their  own  political  and  social  affairs,  and  to  work  out 
the  redemption  and  salvation  of  their  own  country  from  all  the 
political  and  social  troubles  that  assail  it." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  however,  com- 
ments upon  the  affair  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  outbreak  of  lawlessness  at  Ball  Town,  La.,  details  of 
which  are  printed  elsewhere  in  The  Times-Democrat  of  this 
morning,  is  at  once  a  rebuke  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  that 
community  and  a  menace  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

"Thirty  [later  reports  reduce  the  number  to  eleven]  citizens  of 
Louisiana,  guaranteed  under  the  law  immunity  from  punishment 
until  convicted  by  the  regular  processes  of  the  courts,  have  vio- 
lently, and  without  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of  order,  been 
done  to  death  in  a  conflict  which,  whatever  might  have  been  its 
provocation,  should  awaken  the  condemnation  of  all  thinking 
men. 

"It  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to  determine  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  terrible  tragedy,  or  to  fix  responsibility  definitely  upon 
persons  engaged  in  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  violent 
deaths  of  these  thirty  citizens  of  Louisiana  are  but  the  logical 
culmination  of  a  series  of  crimes  which  began  Wednesday  last, 
when  the  negro,  Bill  Morris,  outraged  a  defenseless  white  woman 
at  Ball  Town,  while  her  husband  was  absent  from  home,  and 
which  continued  on  the  following  day  when  this  black  brute 
shaped  in  human  form  was  burnt  at  the  stake  by  a  mob  composed 
of  white  men.  The  cumulative  tendency — the  cumulative  law — 
of  criminal  action  was  never  more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in 
this  instance.  It  was  wellnigh  inevitable  that  such  flagrant 
violations  of  law  as  evidenced  by  these  two  instances  should 
have  given  free  rein  to  the  fiercer  passions  of  human  nature  and 
been  followed  by  retribution  swift  and  terrible. 

"This  is  a  time  for  candid  expression.  In  the  face  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Washington,  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  conscience  of  this  commonwealth  should  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  public  consciousness.  It  is  idle  for  the  people 
of  Louisiana  to  attempt  to  blind  themselves  to  the  enormity  of 
this  tragedy.  It  is  unreasonable  in  them  to  imagine  that  one 
crime  may  be  justly  punished  by  the  commission  of  another 
crime,  differing  perhaps  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  human  being  at  the  stake,  no  matter  how  heinous  may 
be  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  or  of  which  he  may  have 
been  convicted,  should  never  even  for  an  instant  be  counte- 
nanced by  a  community  supposed  to  be  civilized. 

"It  is  indeed  high  time  that  every  one  understood  that  in 
yielding  to  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  the  people  of  Louisiana,  of 
whatever  race  or  color  or  section,  are  inflicting  wounds  upon  the 
body  politic  of  the  commonwealth — wounds  which  may  cicatrize 
with  time,  but  the  scars  of  which  will  remain  upon  the  souls  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

"There  is  evidence  plentiful  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  recognize  this  fact,  and  have 
striven  earnestly  to  reckon  with  it.     The  prompt  action  of  Gov 
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ernor  Heard  and  of  Governor  Longino  in  assuring  the  public 
that  every  possible  precaution  would  be  taken  to  preserve  order 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  militia  would  be  instantly  ordered  to 
the  scene,  reflected  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people  in  both 
States.  Their  wise  and  instant  action  deserves  high  praise  from 
all  citizens  who  believe  that  law  should  be  enforced  and  order 
maintained." 

CONTROLLER    COLER    ON    POLITICAL 
"GRAFT." 

OXE  of  the  sensations  of  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign  in 
New  York  City  was  the  publication  of  another  article  writ- 
ten by  Bird  S.  Coler,  controller  of  the  city,  on  "Commercialism 
in  Politics."  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Coler's  first  article  on 
the  same  subject,  published  several  months  ago,  made  severe 
references  to  the  oft-quoted  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Croker  : 
"  I  am  working  for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time."  Mr.  Coler  men- 
tioned no  names,  but  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  that 
article  cost  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  mayor.  When 
Mr.  Shepard  was  nominated,  Mr.  Coler  gave  him  his  support, 
and  his  second  article,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  repeating  and  elaborating  the  charges  against  city 
officials,  was  freely  commented  on.  The  modern  city  officials, 
-ays  Mr.  Coler,  "have  not  filched  any  money  from  a  public 
strong  box  by  the  exact  method  of  the  thief  or  burglar  ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  would  not  do  so  if  the  opportunity  offered."  Many 
people,  therefore,  "when  they  see  a  man  in  politics  rise  in  ten 
years  or  less  from  pleading  poverty  to  wealth  so  great  that  it  is 
flouted  with  reckless  and  apparently  premeditated  ostentation, 
they  are  naturally  curious  to  know  how  and  where  it  was  ob- 
tained." The  explanation,  we  are  told,  is  very  simple.  Every 
city  spends  vast  sums  every  year  in  public  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  for  supplies  of  many  kinds,  and  the  corporate  and 
industrial  interests  that  want  these. contracts,  Mr.  Coler  tells  us, 
must  arrange  for  legislation  and  official  favor  if  they  expect  to  do 
business : 

"  In  the  making  of  contracts  the  outward  forms  of  competition 
and  fairness  are  always  observed,  because  it  is  so  much  safer 
and  simpler  to  get  control  of  the  competing  bidders.  The  men 
who  are  in  politics  for  business  purposes  and  have  favors  to  be- 
stow always  find  commercial  opportunities.  Capital,  skill,  and 
industry  are  all  willing  to  offer  partnership  interests  for  political 
and  official  favors.  The  man  who  knows  in  advance  when  and 
where  new  streets  are  to  be  opened,  new  parks  to  be  laid  out, 
new  lines  of  transportation  to  be  created,  can  always  buy  on  easy 


terms  a  large  share  of  the  real  estate  to  be  improved  and  bene- 
fited. If  the  same  man,  through  the  kindness  of  those  he  placed 
in  public  office,  secures  advance  information  of  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  public  buildings,  or  bridges,  the  offer  of  stock 
in  corporations  that  may  be  interested  is  certain  to  be  made  to 
him  or  his  near  relatives  or  friends. 

"When  it  is  settled  for  a  period  of  time  that  one  party  or  fac- 
tion is  to  control  the  government  of  a  city  or  State,  and  that  such 
party  or  faction  is  in  turn  controlled  by  one  man,  many  business 
arrangements  may  be  made,  which,  seeming  fair  and  honest,  yet 
yield  large  profits  to  all  concerned.  It  is  a  trivial  contract,  in- 
deed, in  the  business  of  a  great  municipal  corporation,  which,  if 
based  on  skilful  specifications,  will  not  yield  in  extra  profit  the 
price  of  a  bulldog  or  a  race-horse.  The  outside  man,  the  mer- 
chant of  politics,  may  supply  almost  every  article  purchased  by 
a  municipality,  from  steel  and  wire  for  a  great  bridge  to  fire- 
proof ceiling  for  a  schoolhouse.  He  may,  with  show  of  honest 
reason,  contend  that  such  methods  are  legitimate.  They  are,  if 
the  commerce  of  politics  is  to  be  accepted  as  something  perma- 
nent, a  condition  that  can  not  be  bettered  or  destroyed.  Some- 
body must  sell  goods  to  a  city.  Someone  must  build  its  bridges, 
schoolhouses,  and  public  buildings.  Material  for  such  work 
must  be  bought.  Why  not  buy  it  from  those  who  have  advance 
information  of  specifications  and  requirements?  That  is  the 
theory  ;  the  moral  code  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  politics  and 
the  working-out  of  the  process  supplies  the  answer  to  the  query, 
'  Where  did  they  get  it?  '  " 

So  much  for  the  general  plan.  In  its  practical  workings  we 
do  not  find  those  who  possess  great  political  power  holding  pub- 
lic office  themselves : 

"The}r  put  into  places  of  power  and  responsibility  men  who 
will  do  their  bidding,  or  at  least  men  who  are  expected  to  obey 
orders.  The  higher  the  personal  reputation  of  the  man  elevated 
to  office  the  better  for  the  interests  of  the  representatives  of  com- 
mercialism in  politics,  provided  always  that  he  does  not  prove  to 
be  aggressively  honest.  The  man  favored  by  such  interests  to 
the  extent  of  election  to  office  is  expected  to  be  personally  and 
outwardly  honest,  above  suspicion.  He  must  keep  his  own 
hands  clean,  but  it  is  also  expected  of  him  that  his  honesty  will 
be  confined  to  the  passive  or  negative  state.  If  he  proves  honest 
to  that  degree  of  positiveness  or  aggressiveness  that  causes  him 
to  block  commercial  schemes,  he  at  once  passes  out  of  favor  and 
becomes  a  marked  man,  one  to  be  hounded  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroyed. When  he  reaches  that  stage  the  fight  against  him  will 
not  be  confined  to  his  own  party  or  faction,  but  it  will  be  made 
by  every  part}',  faction,  and  individual  interested  in  the  com- 
merce of  politics." 

The  expense  of  providing  from  taxation  the  profits  of  this  sort 
of  commercialism  in  politics  is  bad  enough,  thinks  Mr.  Coler, 
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but  the  "moral  clanger  in  this  spirit  of  arrogant  contempt  for 
official  honesty  "  is  worse.  Some  think  that  they  see  in  this  ref- 
erence to  the  hostility  provoked  by  a  public  official  who  stops 
political  steals  a  reference  to  the  enmity  that  Mr.  Coler  has  ex- 
perienced as  controller  of  New  York  City,  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Ramapo  Water  Company.  He  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  same 
vein  : 

"  It  is  blunting  the  moral  sense  of  the  rising  generation  to 
blazon  to  the  world  the  lesson  that  the  public  officer  who  bars 
the  sluice  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  private  pocket  is  a 
marked  man,  doomed  to  suffer  defamation  for  daring  to  do  right. 
Such  is  the  principle,  such  the  methods  of  commercialism  in  pol- 
itics. Isolated  cases  need  not  be  cited.  The  system  is  general, 
the  method  the  same  everywhere.  Indiscriminate  denunciation 
of  the  Napoleons  of  political  commerce  is  often  a  short  road  to 
their  favorable  consideration.  No  amount  of  personal  abuse  or 
campaign  vilification  can  penetrate  the  calloused  epidermis  of 
their  sensibilities,  but  one  official  blocking  of  a  profitable  con- 
tract or  franchise  is  a  sin  they  can  not  forgive. 

"The  commercial  spirit  in  politics  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  It 
is  bold  and  aggressive  because  it  seems  to  be  sustained  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  in  reality  the  opinion  that  sustains  or  excuses 
the  system  is  based  upon  misinformation  or  ignorant  indiffer- 
ence. There  is  in  existence,  and  fortunately  it  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing, a  sound  and  intelligent  public  opinion  and  understanding 
of  public  affairs  that  in  time  will  brook  no  subterfuge,  no  decep- 
tion of  trick  and  falsehood,  but  will  compel  the  transaction  of 
public  business  in  the  open,  and  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  leaving  no  percentage  of  profit 
for  the  daring  and  dishonest  speculators  in  commercial  politics." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that  Mr.  Coler' s  de- 
scription "applies  exactly  to  the  situation"  in  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  in  New  York. 


pear  is  sufficient  to  discredit  the  system  and  condemn  those  who 
defend  it.  Let  a  part  of  the  energy  devoted  to  making  Madrid 
lottery  tickets  dear  be  expended  on  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty." 


BRIGANDS   IN   CUBA. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Cuban  papers,  that  island  is  infested 
with  brigands,  whom  the  Rural  Guard,  as  the  island  po- 
lice are  called,  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  repress.  The 
Diario  de  la  Marina  (Havana)  declares  that  "the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country  is  alarming,"  that  "brigandage  and  robbery  are 
on  the  increase, "  and  that  "  the  offenders  are  not  pursued  as  they 
ought  to  be,  as  the  majority  of  times  they  get  away."  The  cause 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  continues  the  same  paper,  "is  the  condi- 
tion of  decomposition  at  which  the  country  has  arrived,  some 
being  the  prey  of  imbecility,  others  of  rapacity."  But  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  thinks  El  Diario,  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  Rural 
Guard.  It  says:  "The  Rural  Guard  was  organized  hastily  and 
at  a  time  when  to  have  been  a  revolutionist  entitled  a  man  to  be 
held  as  fitted  for  any  position,  and  the  result  is  that  the  person- 
nel is  largely  unfitted  for  the  work.  The  Rural  Guard  has  been 
a  failure,  and  unless  it  is  organized  on  solid  and  reasonable 
foundations  the  insecurity  in  the  country  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse. " 

El  Avisador  Comcrcial  admits,  too,  "the  barefaced  way 
brigandage  is  practised,"  and  says  that  it  "can  surprise  nobody 
who  realizes  the  gravity  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country 
and  the  governmental  confusion  which  reigns  in  local  politics." 
El  Avisador  then  proceeds  to  repeat  the  charge  of  corruption 
hinted  at  by  El  Diario.     It  says: 

"It  has  been  clearly  stated  that  the  authorities  were  aware  of 
the  evil  in  various  places  without  attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  it ; 
in  other  places  it  would  appear  that  the  authorities  shared  the 
benefits  of  the  contributions  which  were  levied  by  force  on  de- 
fenseless people.  In  other  places  the  people  regarded  their  so- 
called  protectors  as  in  league  with  the  bandits.  For  all  of  which 
reasons  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Rural  Guard  is  ur- 
gently needed 

"More  and  more  people  are  being  kidnaped,  murders  are  on 
the  increase,  and,  according  what  is  generally  said,  the  press  does 
not  publish  a  twentieth  part  of  what  happens,  tho  what  does  ap- 
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THE  Pan-American  Exposition  closed  its  gates  on  November 
2  with  a  financial  deficit  of  more  than  $3,000,000,— a  result 
that  calls  forth  many  expressions  of  regret,  tho  it  was  not  unex- 
pected. The  stockholders,  it  is  believed,  will  not  receive  any- 
thing for  the  $2,500,000  which  they  paid  in  to  make  the  exposi- 
tion possible,  and  the  issue  of  $500,000  second  mortgage  bonds 
will  be  defaulted,  in  addition  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
first  mortgage  bonds.  The  loss  of  the  contractors  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000,  and  many  lawsuits  are  being  brought  against  the 
Exposition  Company. 

Many  explanations  are  given  by  the  newspapers  to  account 
for  this  financial  failure.  "The  whole  exposition  business  has 
been  heavily  overdone,"  remarks  the  Boston  Journal,  which 
predicts  for  the  coming  Charleston  and  St.  Louis  expositions  the 
same  fate  as  that  which  has  befallen  the  Pan-American.  "White 
cities  and  Rainbow  cities  are  well  enough  once  in  a  decade," 
adds  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  "but  there  is  no  demand  for  a  steady 
succession  of  them."     The  Cleveland  Leader  says: 

"Some  fatally  potent  influences  operated  against  the  enter- 
prise from  the  day  its  gates  were  opened.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  extreme  backwardness  of  the  exposition  at  the  time  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  finished.  Early  visitors  went  away  with  a 
grievance,  to  vent  their  disappointment  at  home,  and  they  did 
much  to  keep  people  away  from  Buffalo  all  through  the  season. 
There  was  long  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  Exposition 
would  be  really  finished,  and  its  early  incompleteness  threw 
more  or  less  discredit  upon  the  entire  undertaking,  all  summer. 

"In  the  fall  came  the  assassination  of  the  President,  on  the 
Exposition  grounds,  to  blight  what  might  have  been  the  best 
weeks  of  the  Pan-American  enterprise.  In  the  spring  the 
weather  was  bad,  much  of  the  time,  and  added  to  the  demoral- 
ized appearance  of  unfinished  buildings  and  grounds.  In  mid- 
summer a  period  of  unusual  heat,  which  made  sight-seeing  too 
oppressive  to  be  attractive  to  most  persons,  added  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  enterprise,  which  surely  deserved  better  fortune, 
from  the  business  point  of  view,  than  it  has  achieved. 

"These  have  been  the  principal  reasons  for  the  comparative 
pecuniary  failure  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  They  show 
what  dangers  must  be  faced  by  the  men  who  undertake  to  create 
and  manage  great  exhibitions  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
world,  and  they  contain  a  lesson  or  two  for  the  promoters  and 
officials  of  other  like  enterprises,  such  as  the  great  exposition  to 
be  held  in  St.  Louis  two  years  hence." 

Even  in  spite  of  the  financial  loss,  Buffalo  will  gain  largely  by 
the  enterprise,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press,  for  "the  city  has 
been  advertised,  a  new  life  infused  into  all  its  channels,  and  seve- 
ral million   dollars  have  been  left  there  by  visitors."     Says  the 

Minneapolis  Journal  ■ 

"  Very  few  expositions  have  ever  paid  a  net  profit.  Only  one 
of  the  Paris  exhibitions  ever  paid  a  substantial  profit.  The  last 
one  came  out  with  an  adverse  balance-sheet.  In  this  country  it 
is  of  record  that  most  of  the  expositions  have  failed  to  pay  inter- 
est and  dividends  out  of  net  profits.  The  Philadelphia  centen- 
nial pulled  through  because  of  the  interest  in  the  occasion,  which 
was  of  the  red-letter  order.  The  white  city  at  Chicago  turned 
out  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  New  Orleans  and  At- 
lanta enterprises  of  the  kind  resulted  in  the  same  way.  The 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  was  a  notable  exception 
and  financial  success 

"Altho  so  many  of  these  expositions  have   not  returned  net 
profits,  they  have  indirectly  conferred  benefits  upon  the  bus;: 
communities  in  which  they  are  held.      They  are  educators  of  the 
people,  who  are  brought  in  touch  with  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture, new  minerals,  new  easements  of  manual  operations,  new 
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triumphs  of  science  and  art.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  first 
real  international  exhibition,  that  in  London  in  1851,  was  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  industrial  and  scientific  progress.  It  was  a 
financial,  artistic,  social,  and  commercial  success.  Every  well- 
ordered  exposition  since  has  been  more  or  less  a  public  if  not  in 
every  instance  a  financial  success." 

About  8,300,000  people  in  all  visited  the  Exposition,  and  it  is 
remarked  that  they  probably  spent  in  Buffalo  an  aggregate  sum 
of  money  far  exceeding  the  $3,000,000  deficit. 


GENERAL   MILES  AND  THE  CANTEEN. 

C-*  ENERAL  MILES' S  recommendation,  in  his  annual  army 
T  report,  just  issued,  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  repeal  the 
anti-canteen  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  has  created  not  a 
little  surprise,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  said  by 
some  to  indicate  a  "change  of  heart,"  when  compared  with  his 
previous  views  on  this  subject.  General  Miles  himself  denies 
that  he  has  materially  changed  his  views  on  the  canteen  ques- 
tion, and  points  out  that  as  early  as  1876  he  is  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  army.  Speaking 
of  the  new  law  in  his  report,  he  says  : 

"It  is  believed  that  no  injury  has  resulted  thereby,  and  that 
the  law  has,  in  the  main,  been  beneficial.  The  army  is  com- 
posed principally  of  young  men,  who  have  not  formed  the  habit 
of  using  liquor,  and  altho  the  majority  of  the  enlistments  actu- 
ally occur  in  large  cities,  as  the  recruiting-offices  are  principally 
located  there,  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  come  from  homes 
in  the  country  and  small  towns  and  villages  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  prediction  that  the  change  would  prevent 
enlistments  and  increase  desertions  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Since 
the  law  was  approved,  namely,  on  February  2,  1901,  the  recruit- 
ing-stations have  been  thronged  with  men  seeking  enlistment  for 
the  service,  25,944  men  having  enlisted  since  that  date,  and  the 
percentage  of  desertions  is. now  far  less  than  in  former  years. 
Desertions  most  usually  occur  during  the  first  six  months  of  en- 
listment, and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  enlistments  have  been 
made  during  the  last  six  months  than  heretofore.  In  many  cases 
the  men  that  have  deserted  belong  to  a  class  whose  presence  in 
the  service  was  not  desirable  under  any  conditions,  but  whose 
real  character  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  enlistment." 

This  statement  by  General  Miles  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  temperance  reformers ;  and  7/ie  New  Voice  (Chicago)  points 
out  that  his  testimony  only  supplements  the  views  such  men  as 
Generals  Wheeler,  Shafter,  Daggett,  and  others.  "The  canteen 
is  dead,"  it  says;  "for  months  past  its  only  hope  ofcontinued 
existence  has  rested  in  a  vicious  propaganda,  the  only  element 
of  whose  strength  was  vociferous  falsehoods.  A  brave,  unim- 
peachable soldier  has  thrust  his  pen  through  the  center  of  these 
falsehoods,  and  has  thus  rendered  to  his  country  as  valuable  a 
service  as  be  ever  rendered  with  his  sword." 

In  army  circles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  General 
Miles  does  not  seem  to  have  won  approval,  and  1 he  Army  and 
Navy  Register  remarks  that  "with  the  majority  of  army  officers 
in  favor  of  the  canteen  for  the  very  good  reasons  they  are  able 
to  give,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  ser- 
vice on  account  of  General  Miles'  advocacy  of  the  existing  law." 

In  the  press  at  large,  which  has  been  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  a  view  unfavorable  to  the  anti-canteen  law.  General 
Miles' s  attitude  was  evidently  unexpected,  and  the  New  York 
Times  voices  a  general  sentiment  when  it  says  that  the  outside 
public  will  need  to  have  access  to  more  expert  testimony  and  to 
the  facts  now  being  collected  on  this  subject  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion.  The  Boston  Jo:imal 
believes  that  the  conclusions  of  a  commanding  general  are 
"more  likely  to  be  fair  and  accurate  than  those  of  his  subor- 
dinates,  whose   vision   is  limited  to  a   single  post  or  a   single 


division   or   department."     The  New  Orleans    Times- Democrat 
says : 

"General  Miles's  name  and  influence  will  make  the  task  of 
getting  the  present  anti-canteen  law  rescinded  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  vast  majority  of 
the  army  officers  can  have  no  other  cause  for  their  advocacy 
of  the  canteen  than  the  improvement  of  the  morale  and  discipline 
of  the  soldiers — which  they  allege  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  have 
immeasurably  better  means  of  knowing  what  the  effect  of  the 
canteen  on  that  morale  and  discipline  is  than  outsiders." 

Captain  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Evenhig  Post  supporting  the  position  taken  by  Gen- 
erals Miles  and  Daggett,  and  declaring  that  "the  army  will  im- 
prove steadily  if  it  is  let  alone  from  now  on,  if  no  beer  is  put  on 
sale  hereafter,  and  its  officers  set  a  good  example."  As  against 
this  testimony  must  be  set  the  annual  report  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Breckinridge,  in  which  are  quoted  the  views  of  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  army  men  on  the  canteen.  Colonel  Burton 
(Cuba)  says:  " Officers  generally  complain  that  the  elimination 
of  beer  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the  soldier  and  has  been  detri- 
mental to  good  order  and  military  discipline."  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Read  (Dakota)  reports  that  "the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  canteen  feature  promotes  the  morals,  temperance,  dis- 
cipline, and  health  of  the  men."  Colonel  Sanger  (Philippines) 
reports:  "The  suppression  of  the  canteen  has  practically  sus- 
pended all  post  exchanges  in  these  islands,  and  until  officers  and 
enlisted  men  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  will  be  reestablished." 


Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  Again  a  Republican.— 

The  announcement  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  that  he  returns 
to  the  Republican  party  because  he  believes  the  free-silver  issue 
is  dead,  is  greeted 
by  the  Republican 
papers  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  with- 
out an  issue,  and  is 
disintegrating.  The 
Senator  declares 
that  his  views  on 
bimetalism  were 
correct  in  1896,  but 
that  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  un- 
foreseen then,  has 
accomplished  what 
bimetalism  would 
have  accomplished, 
and  as  the  world  is 
assured  a  sufficient 
supply  of  money,  he 
will  drop  the  fight 
for  free  silver  and  rejoin  his  old  party.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  does  not  express  much  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Senator's  convictions.     It  says  : 

"The  fact  about  Mr.  Jones  is  that  he  has  not  long  been  a  bi- 
metalist,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  public  career  he  has  been 
everything  on  the  currency.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  advocates  in  public  life  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  the  gold  standard,  and  he  induced  President 
Grant  to  veto  an  inflation  bill  that  Congress  sent  to  him.  A 
dozen  years  ago  he  was  a  champion  of  fiat  money  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  any- 
thing which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Government 
would  circulate  at  its  face  value,  and  the  idea  that  currency 
ought  to  possess  intrinsic  value  was  an  ancient  delusion.     Sine? 
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then  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. It  was  a  colleague  of  his  who  said,  apropos  of  the  Senator's 
fiat-money  speech,  that  the  Nevada  Senator's  currency  views 
reflected  his  financial  condition  from  time  to  time.  If  that  be 
correct,  we  may  infer  from  the  Senator's  willingness  to  rejoin 
the  gold-standard  party  that  he  is  now  basking  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sunlight  of  prosperity." 


TAXATION   OF   FRANCHISES   IN    ILLINOIS. 

THE  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  enforcing  the 
tax  assessment  upon  the  capital  stock  and  franchises  of 
twenty  local  corporations  which  have  hitherto  been  taxed  only  on 
their  tangible  property,  is  regarded  as  one  that  is  likely  to  have 
momentous  results,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  other  States. 
The  corporations  affected  are  street-railroad,  gas,  electric,  and 
telephone  companies  operating  under  a  municipal  franchise  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Broad  as  is  the  sweep  of  the  decision  in 
itself,  it  is  believed  that  its  logical  results  will  be  even  greater. 
It  is  argued  that  the  decision  really  applies  to  all  kinds  of  cor- 
porations and  may  lead  to  the  collection  of  back  taxes.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  decision  is  taken 
from  the  Baltimore  Herald  : 

"About  two  years  ago  the  Chicago  board  of  education  reduced 
the  salaries  of  the  public  school-teachers,  stating  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city's  finances  made  this  action  necessary.  The 
teachers  declared  that  if  taxes  were  paid  upon  all  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  city  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut  their  earn- 
ings, and  in  a  practical  manner  set  about  securing  facts  and  fig- 
ures which  would  sustain  their  contention. 

"A  committed  of  teachers  was  appointed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  city's  tax  digest,  and  as  a  result  of  their  labors,  which 
extended  through  a  period  of  several  months,  they  made  out  and 
presented  to  the  state  board  of  tax  equalization  a  list  of  proper- 
ties upon  which  it  was  alleged  taxes  had  not  been  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

"The  board  of  equalization  refused  to  demand  the  payment  of 
taxes  alleged  to  be  due  upon  these  properties,  and  the  teachers 
secured  from  a  circuit  court  a  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  the 
levying  of  taxes  according  to  their  list.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  in  granting  the  mandamus, 
but  the  supreme  court  has  affirmed  this  decision.  The  value  of 
the  property  affected  is  alleged  to  be  more  than  $235,000,000,  and 
if  the  taxes  are  finally  collected  $8,000,000  will  be  added  to  the 
revenues  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  $2,000,000  to  the  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

"The  Chicago  teachers  have  won  a  victory,  but  what  is  of  more 
Importance  is  that  a  new  and  promising  chapter  is  added  to  the 
long  history  of  the  fight  upon  municipal  tax-dodgers.  Every  di- 
vision of  government,  from  that  of  the  militia  district  up  to  the 
federal  Government,  has  been  continually  seeking  to  solve  the 
problem  of  forcing  all  taxable  property  to  bear  its  proper  share 
of  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  Government.  The  Illinois  deci- 
sion is  the  greatest  achievement  so  far  in  this  matter." 

"The  decision  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  sweeping, 
most  far-reaching,  most  important  utterance  ever  delivered  by 
the  supreme  court  of  this  State,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  "One  effect  it  will  have,"  says  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chi- 
cago, "  will  be  to  squeeze  a  lot  of  '  water  '  out  of  the  stock  of  vari- 
ous corporations,  and  it  may  drive  some  of  them  out  of  the  State 
to  fairer  climes — New  Jersey,  for  instance."  It  is  probable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  that  the  decision  will  en- 
courage suits  in  other  States  to  enforce  the  taxation  of  franchises. 
"It  makes  a  big  difference,"  continues  the  same  paper,  "whether 
merely  the  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery  of  a  corporation  are 
appraised,  or  whether  the  assessment  covers  the  estimate  of 
what  its  property,  good- will,  and  franchise  rights  could  be  sold 
for."     The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says: 

"It  is  eminently  reasonable  and  just  that  corporations  which 
enjoy  franchises,  and  by  reason  of  those  franchises  derived  from 
the  public,  earn  enormous  dividends,  should  bear  their  fair  pro- 


portion of  taxation.  Many  persons  have  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  some  great  corporations  or  trusts  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  and  are  uncontrol- 
lable. The  Illinois  decision  will  go  far  to  modify  that  notion. 
All  corporations  are  subject,  or  may  be  made  subject,  to  just 
taxation,  and  to  investigation  ;  and  the  taxing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  Ford  bill  for  the  taxation  of  franchises  in  New  York  State 
was  intended  to  accomplish  a  result  similar  to  that  achieved  by 
the  Illinois  law.  "This  is  the  kind  of  equal  taxation  that  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  have  been  demanding  for  years,"  adds  the 
Newark  News,  "but  not  with  sufficient  vigor  to  secure  compli- 
ance by  the  legislature."  The  decision  awakens  special  interest 
in  Ohio,  where  Mayor  Johnson  is  making  a  determined  fight  for 
"equal  taxation."  "The  Illinois  decision,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer,  "furnishes  a  precedent  for  action  in  Ohio.  It 
bears  directly  at  all  points  upon  the  situation  in  this  State.  It 
upholds  the  position  taken  by  Mayor  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  legislature  in  this  country." 

The  language  of  the  decision  of  the  Illinois  court  is  technical 
and  covers  the  case  very  fully.  The  method  of  assessing  the 
valuation  of  the  property  of  corporations  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  new  ruling  is  thus  defined : 

"In  making  the  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations, 
including  franchises,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  market  or  fair  cash 
value  of  the  capital  stock  to  the  market  or  fair  cash  value  of  the 
debt  of  the  corporation  (excluding  from  such  debt  the  indebted- 
ness for  current  expenses) ,  and  to  deduct  from  the  result  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  equalized  or  assessed  valuation  of  all 
the  tangible  property  of  said  corporation,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
remainder  would  be  the  net  assessed  valuation  of  the  capital 
stock,  including  franchises,  over  and  above  the  assessment  of  its 
tangible  property.  The  method  thus  pointed  out  of  obtaining 
the  cash  value  of  the  capital  stock,  including  franchises  of  cor- 
porations, for  the  purpose  of  taxation  has  been  in  force  in  this 
State  for  many  years,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  courts,  both 
state  and  national,  and  was  a  proper  rule  for  the  board  to  follow 
in  assessing  the  capital  stock,  including  franchises  of  corpora- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  taxation." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

DOES  General  Alger  throw  in  a  can-opener  with  every  copy  of  his  book? 
—  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

GENERAL  BULLER  will  nev«r  be  converted  to  the  theory  that  talk  is 
cheap.  —  The  Waifiington  Star. 

We  dread  to  think  of  the  number  of  negro  babies  that  will  be  named 
Theodore  after  this.  —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Turkey  is  not  the  only  turkey  which  is  commencing  to  attract  atten- 
tion just  now.—  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

England  need  not  feel  stuck  up  over  its  Boer  war.  Our  insurrection  in 
Samar  is  not  so  insignificant.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

GENERAL  BULLER  must  feel  something  as  he  did  in  the  old  days  after  he 
had  run  into  a  detachment  of  Boers.—  The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

SOME  enterprising  publisher  should  secure  the  publication  rights  to  "The 
Letters  of  Pat  Crowe  to  the  Omaha  Police." — The  Denver  Republican. 

IT  is  possible  to  believe  that  Thomas  Piatt  sometimes  regrets  ever  hav- 
ing insisted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  made  Vice-President.—  The  Washington 
Star. 

Where  is  old  Caitiff  Flight  that  Maclay  had   so  much  to  say  about  ?     He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  figured  in   the  court  of  inquiry  at  all.—  The  Ch: 
Record- Herald. 

Late  advices  from  the  interior   of  South  Africa  indicate  that  General 
Botha  has  not  yet  been  apprised  of  his  capture  by  the  Britons.—  Ti. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

THERE  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  Washington  could 
eat  dinner  in  the  White  House  without  exciting  a  particle  of  commotion. — 
The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Figurative.—  This  loop  has  been  a  precious  morsel  to  the  Sampsonites, 
and  to  have  it  coiled  about  their  own  necks  so  neatly  will  be  an  awful 
blow. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

It  is  reported  that  Admiral  Sampson  is  unabli  bis  voice.     If  our 

naval  officers  generallv  had  been  afflicted  that  way  it  might  have  been  bet- 
ter all  around.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Gothamite  who  called  New  York  City  "Getage"as  distinguished 
from  "Wantage"  has  a  genuine  inspiration.  The  title  ought  to  stick  as 
long  as  Croker  does.  —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   FUNCTION   OF    THE   POET    IN    AMERICAN 

LIFE. 

MR.  EDWIN  MARKHAM  does  not  share  the  fear,  not  in- 
frequently expressed,  that  poetry  is  to  be  "sponged  out 
by  the  hand  of  science,"  nor  the  belief  that  the  world  of  poetry 
has  been  exhausted  by  the  poets  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thinks  that  the  poets  have  so  far  merely  touched  the  fringe  of 
our  national  life,  and  that  there  is  a  very  important  work  which 
none  but  the  poet  can  do  in  welding  and  unifying  the  mixed  ele- 
ments that  constitute  both  the  peril  and  the  promise  of  our  future 
as  a  nation.  Mr.  Markham's  views  are  written  for  a  volume  on 
"  Careers  for  Men  and  Women  "  that  is  to  form  one  of  a  series  of 
books  being  prepared  by  the  publishers  of  Success,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Success  Library."     He  writes  : 

"Humanity  is  infinite,  nature  inexhaustible  ;  the  world  is  still 
young,  wonderful,  unfathomable.  In  spite  of  the  searchlight  of 
science,  life  is  still  veiled  in  immense  mystery.  Who  has  uttered 
all  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  all  the  confidences  of  the  stately,  still, 
primeval  woods?  Who  has  given  us  all  the  youth  and  wonder 
of  the  morning?  Who  has  pillaged  all  the  flaming  beauty  of  the 
sunset?  And  has  not  the  heart  of  man  grown  yet  deeper,  more 
unsearchable,  with  the  process  of  the  suns?  Shall  poetry  perish? 
No !  we  have  had  as  yet  but  the  first  few  golden  syllables  of  the 
inexhaustible  Song  of  Life, — the  song  from  which  the  worlds 
arose. " 

In  his  true  function,  the  poet,  Mr.  Markham  insists,  is  one  of 
the  substantial  forces  in  the  world  movement,  as  essential  to  the 
growth  and  glory  of  a  people  as  is  a  blossom  to  the  pomegranate. 
To  the  poet  the  world  is  not  substance,  but  symbol.  Therefore 
he  is  forever  pressing  on  through  the  shows  of  things  to  the  sig- 
nificant, the  permanent,  the  universal  behind  them.  His  report 
is  truer  than  history  and  deeper  than  science.  A  page  of  Homer 
or  a  canto  of  Dante  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  Greek  life, 
and  more  of  the  heart  of  "the"  ten  silent  centuries  "  than  do  long 
chapters  of  Grote  and  Buckle.  "Of  all  the  writers  under  the 
sun,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "the  poet  is  least  a  liar." 

Of  the  poet's  future  mission  in  America,  Mr.  Markham  writes 
as  follows : 

"The  people  of  America  are  made  of  the  mixings  of  all  tribes 
of  men.  This  blending  of  many  nations  into  one  new  nation 
gives  a  fresh  impulse  to  literature,  a  new  spirit  to  poetry.  Out 
of  this  melting-pot  of  the  race,  with  its  traditions,  its  supersti- 
tions, its  nobilities,  its  vulgarities,  its  seething  potentialities  of 
good  and  evil,  must  come  an  organic  unity,  a  new  type  of  man. 
And  it  is  the  flame  and  hammer  of  imagination  that  must  ac- 
complish rhis  mighty  mixing  and  molding.  Through  the  power 
of  imagination  God  made  and  poised  the  worlds.  Through  the 
power  of  it  men  and  nations  are  banded  and  held  in  social  uni 
ties.  ...  It  is  the  imagination  that  must  shape  the  plastic  clay 
of  our  commonwealth  into  a  stuff  that  will  endure  the  chances 
and  changes  of  time.  .  .  .  As  a  nation  we  are  only  in  the  youth 
of  things.  It  was  but  yesterday,  as  run  the  calends  of  time,  that 
we  set  our  adventurous  faces  toward  this  Western  wilderness. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  little  brigs  of  England  folded 
weary  wings  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  caravels  of  Spain  went 
blundering  up  the  coast  of  the  Californias.  Brief  as  our  past  is, 
it  nevertheless  holds  men  and  events  worthy  of  song  and  story. 
Thus  far  we  have  an  epic  for  the  Indian,  a  genial  rime  for  the 
Yankee,  a  pastoral  for  the  Puritan,  a  dithyrambic  for  the  '  Cam- 
erado. '  But  there  wait  unsung  many  an  idyl  and  many  an  epic 
of  the  home-making  of  the  Pioneer,  of  the  gold-seeking  of  the 
Argonaut,  of  the  passing  of  the  Spaniard,  of  the  chaining  and 
unchaining  of  the  African. 

"But  if  America  has  no  spacious  past,  she  has  a  spacious  fu- 
ture. She  has  a  Messianic  mission  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  poet's  heart  can  fail  to  believe  that  she  has  been  reserved 
to  these  later  ages  by  the  higher  Power  for  some  vast  purpose, 
some  transcendant  manifestation?  Here  certainly  is  to  be 
worked  out  the  highest  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known." 


A   PREHISTORIC  ART-GALLERY. 

A  REMARKABLE  collection  of  prehistoric  drawings  or  rock- 
engravings,  representing  animals,  has  been  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  a  cavern  in  Combarelles,  Dorogne,  France,  by  Dr. 
Capitan.  Other  caverns  in  this  region  have  yielded  similar 
finds,  but  this  is  of  unusual  richness.  The  engravings  cover 
both  sides  of  a  rocky  passage  for  nearly  300  feet.  Says  a  con- 
tributor to  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  5) ,  in  a  description  of 
this  prehistoric  art-gallery : 

"  Messrs.  Capitan  and  Breuil  have  examined  one  by  one  all 
these  figures,  some  of  incredible  clearness  formed  of  deeply  in- 
cised lines,  others  of  lighter  marking  but  easily  followed.  Some 
are  graved  on  the  living  rock,  while  others — and  this  is  quite 
novel — are  quite  covered  with  a  stalagmitic  deposit  that  fills  the 
lines  and  forms  a  sort  of  glaze  over  the  drawing.  Sometimes 
the  stalagmite  is  thicker  and  hides  the  lines.  The  authors  have 
recognized  109  absolutely  clear  figures,  without  counting  innu- 
merable marks,  parts  of  animals,  and  uninterpretable  combina- 
tions of  lines.  Probably  other  figures  will  be  found  among 
these. 

"These  109  figures  include  64  entire  animals  and  45  heads. 
Among  the  former  the  drawing  is  of  varied  merit,  but  many  are 
of  a  perfection  of  design  so  great  that  it  is  easy  at  once  to  recog- 
nize the  animal  represented. 

"The  authors  have  indicated  only  absolute  identifications. 
Thus  they  report  19  unidentified  animals  ;  23  horses,  some  of 
them  admirably  drawn,  .  .  .  and  others  differing  from  our  mod- 
ern horse  by  the  curved  neck  with  straight  mane  and  by  the  low- 
growing  tufted  tails  ;  3  oxen  .  .  .  with  long  horns  ;  2  unmistak- 
able buffaloes  ;  3  reindeer,  finely  drawn  with  all  the  details  of 
the  horns  ;  and  finally — the  most  curious  discovery  of  all — 14  rep- 
resentations of  mammoths,  so  clearly  drawn  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  them.  .  .  .  The  long  hair  marked  on  the  rock  by 
numerous  striations,  the  high  forehead  with  its  median  concav- 
ity, the  long-curved  tusks,  the  great  trunk,  either  pendant  or 
curved  to  the  rear,  the  typical  feet — all  are  rendered  with  an  ex- 
treme care  that  will  allow  a  separate  study  of  numerous  points 
of  detail 

"  Such  are  the  figures,  whose  great  antiquity  can  not  be  doubted 
— the  evident  work  of  artists  reproducing,  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  astonishing  technical  skill,  the  animals  that  they  saw.  It 
may  be  understood  that,  apart  from  its  archeological  value,  this 
discovery  may  give,  with  detailed  study  of  the  figures,  precious 
information  about  a  number  of  the  animals  then  living,  which 
naturally  could  not  be  obtained  alone  from  the  study  of  their 
bones." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS   ART   BORN   OF   UTILITY? 

FURNITURE  and  utensils— things  which  exist  because  we 
require  them,  which  we  know  because  we  use  them — are, 
in  the  view  of  a  recent  writer,  "Vernon  Lee,"  the  types  of  all 
really  great  works  of  art.  The  formula  of  the  matter  is  thus 
stated  by  her  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (September)  : 

"While  beauty  has  always  been  desired  and  obtained  for  its 
own  sake,  the  works  in  which  we  have  found  beauty  embodied, 
and  the  arts  which  have  achieved  beauty's  embodying,  have  al- 
ways started  from  impulses  or  needs,  and  have  always  aimed  at 
purposes  or  problems  entirely  independent  of  this  embodiment  of 
beauty." 

And  so,  she  argues,  every  one  of  the  great  creative  activities 
which  we  call  art  is  connected  and  replenished  with  life  by  use- 
fulness. She  finds  pretty  much  everything  useful :  "The  sonnet 
or  the  serenade  are  useful  to  the  romantic  lover  in  the  same 
manner  that  carriage-horses  and  fine  clothes  are  useful  to  the 
man  who  woos  more  practically  minded  ladies.  The  diamonds 
of  a  rich  woman  serve  to  mark  her  status  quite  as  much  as  to 
please  the  unpleasable  eye  of  envy  ;  in  the  same  way  that  the 
uniform,  the  robes  and  vestments,  are  needed  to  set  aside  the 
soldier,  the  magistrate,  or  priest,  and  give  him  the  right  of  deal- 
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ing  e.x  officio,  not  as  a  mere  man  among  men."     She  gives  her 
view  of  how  the  spirit  of  art  for  art's  sake  came  to  exist : 

"Indeed,  one  additional  reason  why,  ever  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  art  has  been  set  up  as  the  opposite  of  useful  work  and 
explained  as  a  form  of  play  (tho  its  technical  difficulties  grew 
more  exorbitant  and  exhausting  year  by  year)  is  probably  that, 
in  our  modern  civilizations,  art  has  been  obviously  produced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  classes  who  virtually  do  not  work,  and  by  ar- 
tists born  or  bred  to  belong  to  those  idle  classes  themselves. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  artist  nowadays  finds  his  public  only 
among  the  comparatively  idle  (or,  at  all  events,  those  who  ac- 
tively distribute  wealth  in  their  own  favor  rather  than  create 
it),  so  also  he  requires  to  be,  more  and  more,  in  sympathy  with 
their  mode  of  living  and  thinking:  the  friend,  the  client,  most 
often  the  son,  of  what  we  call  (with  terrible  unperceived  irony 
in  the  words)  leisured  folk.  ...  It  is  not  very  comfortable, 
nowadays,  to  be  an  artist,  and  yet  possess  a  mind  and  heart. 
And  two  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our  times,  Ruskin  ;ind  Tolstoy, 
have  done  their  utmost  to  make  it  more  uncomfortable  still.  So 
that  it  is  natural  for  our  artists  to  decide  that  art  exists  only  for 
art's  own  sake,  since  it  can  not  nowadays  be  said  to  exist  for  the 
sake  of  anything  else.  And  as  to  us,  privileged  persons,  with 
leisure  and  culture  fitting  us  for  artistic  enjoyment,  it  is  even 
more  natural  to  consider  art  as  a  kind  of  play  :  play  in  which  we 
get  refreshed  after  somebody  else's  work." 

And  yet,  questions  the  writer,  "are  we  really  much  refreshed? 
.  .  .  Can  we  get  the  full  taste  of  pleasure  sought  for  pleasure's 
own  sake?  And  is  not  happiness  in  life,  like  beauty  in  art,  a 
means  rather  than  an  aim:  the  condition  of  going  on,  the  re- 
plenishing of  force  ;  in  short,  the  thing  by  whose  help,  not  for  the 
sake  of  which,  we  feel  and  act  and  live? " 

She  answers  her  questions  in  a  second  article  {Contemporary 
Review,  October)  : 

"The  initiation  and  training,  the  habit  of  understanding  given 
qualities  of  form,  the  discrimination  and  preference  thereof,  have 
come,  I  maintain,  as  a  result  of  practical  utility.  Or  rather,  out 
of  practical  utility  has  arisen  the  art  itself,  and  the  need  for  it. 
The  attention,  the  familiarity,  which  made  beauty  enjoyable 
had  previously  made  beauty  necessary.  It  was  because  the 
earthenware  lamp,  the  bronze  pitcher,  the  little  rude  household 
idols,  displayed  the  same  arrangements  of  lines  and  surfaces, 
presented  the  same  patterns  and  features,  embodied,  in  a  word, 
the  same  visible  rhythms  of  being,  that  the  Greeks  could  under- 
stand, without  being  taught,  the  temples  and  statues  of  Athens, 
Delphi,  or  Olympia.  It  was  because  the  special  form  qualities 
of  ogival  art  (so  subtle  in  movement,  unstable  in  balance,  and 
poignant  in  emotion  that  a  whole  century  of  critical  study  has 
scarce  sufficed  to  render  them  familiar  to  usj  were  present  in 
every  village  tower,  every  window-coping,  every  chair-back,  in 
every  pattern  carved,  painted,  stenciled  or  woven  during  the 
Gothic  period, — it  was  because  of  this  that  every  artisan  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  appreciate  less  consciously  than  we,  but  far 
more  deeply,  the  loveliness  and  the  wonder  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals. Nay,  even  in  our  own  times  we  can  see  how,  through  the 
help  of  all  the  cheapest  and  most  perishable  household  wares,  the 
poorest  Japanese  is  able  to  enjoy  that  special  peculiarity  and 
synthesis  of  line  and  color  and  perspective  which  strikes  even 
initiated  Westerns  as  so  exotic,  far-fetched,  and  almost  wilfully 
unintelligible." 

This  is  a  better  art  spirit  than  that  of  "art  for  art's  sake," 
urges  "  Vernon  Lee  "  : 

"Art  for  art's  sake  !  We  see  it  nowhere  revealed  so  clearly  as 
in  the  [Paris]  Exhibition,  where  it  masks  as  '  Decorative  Art. ' 
Art  answering  no  claim  of  practical  life  and  obeying  no  law  of 
contemplative  preference,  art  without  root,  without  organism, 
without  logical  reason  or  moral  decorum,  art  for  mere  buying  and 
selling,  art  which  expresses  only  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  A  walk 
through  this  Exhibition  is  an  object-lesson  in  a  great  many 
things  besides  esthetics;  it  forces  one  to  ask  a  good  many  of 
Tolstoy's  angriest  questions  ;  but  it  enables  one  also,  if  duly  fa- 
miliar with  the  art  of  past  times,  to  answer  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  Tolstoy's.  One  carries  away  the  fact,  which  im- 
plies so  many  others,  that  not  one  of  these  objects  is  otherwise 


than  expensive  ;  expensive,  necessarily  and  intentionally,  fiom 
the  rarity  both  of  the  kind  of  skill  and  of  the  kind  of  material  ; 
these  things  are  reserved  by  their  price  as  well  as  their  useless- 
ness  for  a  small  number  of  idle  persons.  They  have  no  connec- 
tion with  life,  either  by  penetrating  by  serviceableness  deep  into 
that  of  the  individual  ;  or  by  spreading,  by  cheapness,  over  a 
wide  surface  of  the  life  of  the  nations." 

It  is  difficult,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to  propose  a  remedy 
or  to  foretell  in  detail  a  cessation  of  "the  special  esthetic  malad- 
justment of  our  times,  by  which  art  is  divorced  from  life  and  life 
from  art."  But,  she  observes,  we  can,  in  some  slight  measure, 
foretell  one  or  two  of  the  directions  in  which  our  future  artistic 
readjustment  is  most  likely  to  begin  : 

"Such  a  direction  is  already  indicated  by  one  of  our  few  origi- 
nal and  popular  forms  of  art:  the  picture-book  and  the  poster 
which,  by  the  new  processes  of  color-printing,  have  placed  some 
of  the  most'fanciful  and  delicate  of  our  artists — men  like  Calde- 
cott  and  Walter  Crane,  like  Cheret  and  Boutet  de  Monvel — at  the 
service  of  every  one  equally.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  long 
before  machinery  is  so  perfected  as  to  demand  individual  guid- 
ance, preference,  and  therefore  desire  for  beauty,  and  long  befoie 
a  corresponding  readjustment  of  work  and  leisure,  the  eye  will 
have  again  become  attentive  through  the  necessities  of  rational 
education.  The  habit  of  teaching  both  adults  and  children  by 
demonstration  rather  than  precept,  by  awaking  the  imagination 
rather  than  burdening  the  memory,  will  quite  undoubtedly  recall 
attention  to  visible  things,  and  thereby  open  new  fields  to  art : 
geography,  geology,  natural  history,  let  alone  history  in  its 
vaster  modern  sociological  and  anthropological  aspect,  will  insist 
upon  being  taught  ro  longer  merely  through  books,  but  through 
collections  of  visible  objects  ;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  reconstruc- 
tive and  synthetic  conception,  through  pictures.  And,  what  is 
more,  the  sciences  will  afford  a  new  field  for  poetic  contempla- 
tion ;  while  the  philosophy  born  of  such  sciences  will  synthetize 
new  modes  of  seeing  life  and  demand  new  visible  symbols." 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  article  is  that  "all  spontaneous 
and  efficient  art  is  the  making  and  doing  of  useful  tilings  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  beautiful. " 


HAS      YALE      FAILED      IN      LITERARY 
ACHIEVEMENT? 

AT  the  Vale  Bicentennial  an  address  was  made  by  Daniel  C. 
Gilman  in  which  he  gave  a  survey  of  the  service  of  that 
university  to  science  and  letters.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in 
one  respect  Professor  Gilman  seemed  to  admit  Yale's  failure  to 
win  a  full  share  of  glory.  The  Independent  (October  31),  calling 
attention  to  this  point,  says  : 

"President  Gilman  was  compelled  to  confess  that  in  pure  liter- 
ature Yale  could  present  no  such  long  and  brilliant  list  of  histo- 
rians and  poets  as  could  Harvard,  and  he  suggested  that  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Yale  training  has  tended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  strength  rather  than  of  grace.  This  may  be  a  par- 
tial explanation.  Read  the  list  of  Yale's  poets,  Hillhouse,  Per- 
cival,  N.  P.  Willis.  John  Pierpont,  Ray  Palmer,  Edward  R.  Sill 
— there  is  no  Emerson  or  Lowell  or  Holmes  among  them.  And 
historians.  Stiles,  Benjamin  Trumbull — we  have  to  turn  to  eccle- 
siastical history  and  nominate  Fisher,  to  find  one  to  follow  Ha:- 
vard's  line  of  Bancrofts  and  Prescotts.  The  explanation  is  fota 
in  part  in  the  persistence  with  which  Yale  has  held  to  the  pur- 
pose expressed  in  her  first  charter,  'for  public  employment  both 
in  church  and  state.'  Yale  has  held  her  students  to  the  idea  of 
culture,  or,  still  more,  of  learning,  only  for  service.  The  stu- 
dents have  felt  that  they  must  be  doing  something  for  the  world. 
So  they  have  been  great  teachers,  great  statesmen,  great  jurist-. 
great  preachers,  but  hardly  great  in  the  fields  that  record  the 
doings  of  other  men.  They  have  had.  perhaps,  too  much  of  the 
thought  of  Alexander,  that  it  were  better  to  be  Achilles  than 
Homer." 

The  same  writer  observes,  however,  that  if  Vale  has  not  been 
producing  poets  and  historians,  she  has  been  the  mother  of  edu- 
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cational  institutions.     And  in  this  respect,   he  says,   Yale  has 
been  more  useful  than  Harvard  : 

"It  is  out  of  Yale  that  the  impulse  has  gone  to  sprinkle  the 
country  with  colleges,  and  that  has  come  largely  out  of  her  relig- 
ious purpose  to  serve  the  nation.  When  Harvard  lost  her  relig- 
ious intensity  she  lost  also  the  power  of  reproducing  herself. 
Hardly  a  college  can  be  mentioned  these  seventy-five  years  that 
is  the  daughter  of  Harvard  ;  scores  are  the  children  of  Yale. 

"  Brain  and  brawn — Hadley  and  Cook  '  was  the  legend  on  one 
class  banner.  'Yale  grit'  has  won  many  victories.  If  we  can 
judge  from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  bicentennial  celebration, 
Yale  will  in  her  third  century  compete  with  Harvard  and  the 
younger  universities  in  the  humanities  and  the  amenities  of  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  in  the  tasks  of  statesmanship  and  religion, 
while  Roosevelts  set  the  example  of  strenuousness  to  fair  Har 
vard  and  the  nation." 


has  been  a  sweat-shop  worker,  and,  like  him,  writes  about  the 
sordid  conditions  of  the  life.  The  shop,  the  push-cart  pedler, 
and  the  tenement-house  mark  the  range  of  his  subjects  ;  but  into 
these  unsightly  things  he  puts  constant  feeling  and  an  unfailing 
pathos  and  humor.  As  in  the  case  of  Rosenfeld,  there  are  tears 
in  everything  he  writes:  but,  unlike  Rosenfeld,  he  also  smiles. 


GHETTO   WRITERS  OF  THE   "EAST  SIDE." 

"\I  TE  have  already  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
*  »  development,  on  the  "East  Side  "  of  New  York,  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Yiddish  literature,  with  its  dramas  and  comedies,  its 
periodicals  (including  five  dailies,  seven  weeklies,  and  numerous 
monthlies),  and  its  fiction.  The  growing  interest  in  this  devel- 
opment finds  expression  again  in  an  article  by  Hutchins  Hap- 
good  ( The  Bookman,  November)  on  Yiddish  sketch-writers,  who 
contribute  to  the  periodicals  already  noted  pictures  of  East  Side 
life  as  the  Russian  Jews  find  it.  The  same  somber  spirit  is  man- 
ifested, we  are  told,  that  appears  so  conspicuously  in  the  Yiddish 
dramas  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  14) .  They  are 
close,  faithful,  unhappy  realists,  these  writers,  with  their  art 
formed  apparently  on  the  intense  style  of  modern  Russian  fic- 
tion.   Mr.  Hapgood  gives  his  general  impression  in  these  words  : 

"The  conditions  under  which   the  children  of  Israel   live  in 
New  York,  their  manners,  problems,  and  ideals,  appear,  if  not 

with  completeness, 
at  least  with  sug- 
gestiveness,  in  these 
short  articles,  usu- 
ally in  fiction  form, 
the  best  of  them  di- 
rect, simple,  and  un- 
pretentious, true  to 
life  in  general  and 
to  the  life  of  the 
Russian  Jew  in 
America  in  particu- 
lar. The  sad  aspect 
of  life  predominates, 
but  not  through  con- 
ventional sentimen- 
tality on  the  part  of 
the  writers,  who  are 
not  aware  that  they 
are  objects  of  pos- 
sible pity.  They 
merely  tell  without 
comment  the  facts 
the}'  know.  For  the 
most  part,  those 
facts  are  gloomy 
and  sordid,  often 
lightened,  however, 
by  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  which 
seldom  entirely  de- 
serts the  Jew  ;  and  as  likely  as  not  rendered  attractive  by  feel- 
ing and  by  beauty  of  characterization." 

Getting  closer  to  the  personality  of  these  writers,  Mr.  Hapgood 
has  this  to  say  about  one  of  their  number  named  Libin  : 

"He  occupies  the  same  general  position  among  prose  writers 
that   Morris  Rosenfeld  does  among  poets.     Like  Rosenfeld,  he 
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He  is  a  dark,  thin,  little  man,  as  ragged  as  anybody,  with  plain- 
tive eyes  and  a  deprecatory  smile  when  he  speaks.  He  is  un- 
commonly poor,  and  at  present  sells  newspapers  for  a  living  and 
writes  an  occasional  sketch,  for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Si. 50  or  $2  a  column  by  the  Yiddish  newspapers.  He  is  able 
to  produce  these  little  articles  only  on  impulse ;  and,  conse- 
quently, altho  he  is  one  of  the  more  prolific  of  the  sketch-writers 
of  the  quarter,  he  writes  for  relief  rather  than  for  income.  .  .  .. 
Libin  lives  with  his  wife  and  child  in  a  tenement-house  in  Har- 
lem, where  he  has  continually  before  his  eyes  the  home  condi- 
tions which  form  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his  sketches." 

Here  is  an  abstract  of  one  of  Libin's  sketches  called  "The 
Xew  Law,"  which  gives  one  aspectof  the  life  of  a  sweat-shop 
family.  The  tailor  has  just  heard  of  the  law  limiting  the  day  in 
the  shop  to  ten  hours  and  forbidding  the  men  to  do  any  work  at 
home : 

"The  tailor  goes  home  earlier  than  usual  that  night,  about  ten 
o'clock,  with  the  customary  bundle  of  clothes  for  his  wife  and 
children  to  work  over.  He  is  tired,  distressed,  and  irritated  at 
the  thought  of  the  law.  He  finds  his  wife  and  ten-year-old 
daughter  half  asleep,  as  usual,  but  yet  sewing  busily.  They, 
too,  are  pale  and  tired,  and  near  them  on  the  lounge  is  a  sleep- 
ing baby  ;  on  the  floor  another.  The  little  girl  tries  to  hide  her 
drowsiness  from  her  father,  and  works  more  busily  than  ever. 

"  '  Why  are  you  back  so  early? '  asks  his  wife. 
'Pretty  soon,'  he  replies  morosely,  'I'll  be  back  still  earlier." 

"  '  Is  work  slack  again?  '   she  asks,  her  cheek  growing  paler. 

"  'It's  another  trouble,  not  that,'  he  says.  'It's  a  new  law,  a 
bitter  law.'  To  his  little  daughter  he  adds :  'Sleep,  child,  you 
will  soon  have  time  to  sleep  all  day.'  His  ignorant  wife  does 
not  understand.  'A  new  law?  What  is  that?  What  does  it 
mean?'  she  asks.  '  It  means  that  I  can  work  only  ten  hours  a 
day.'  Then  they  calculate  how  much  money  he  can  make  in  ten 
hours.  Now  he  works  nineteen  hours,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
spare.  Under  the  new  law  he  will  be  idle  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day.  What  will  they  do?  .She  thinks  the  boss  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrible  arrangement,  for  does  not  all  trouble 
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come  from  the  boss?  He  is  irritated  by  her  simplicity,  and  she 
begins  to  weep.  The  little  girl  is  overjoyed  at  the  thought  that 
she  will  no  longer  have  to  work,  but  tries  to  conceal  her  pleasure. 
The  laborer,  moved  by  his  wife's  tears,  endeavors  to  comfort 
her.  "Ah,'  he  says,  'it's  only  a  law  !  Two  years  ago  there  was 
one  like  it.  but  the  work  went  on  just  the  same."  ' 

When  humor  plays  a  part  in  these  sketches  it  is  at  best  of  a 
"sad  "  sort.     Mr.  Hapgood  illustrates  this  point  as  follows  : 

"  'She  Got  Her  Prize  '  is  the  title  of  a  sketch  in  which  unexhil- 
arating  comedy  predominates.  A  laborer  borrows  some  clothes 
to  go  to  a  party.  In  his  absence  his  wife  sells  a  number  of  rags 
to  the  old-clothes  man,  who  innocently  takes  off  her  husband's 
only  suit,  carelessly  put  near  the  bundle  he  was  to  carry  away. 
The  husband  does  not  notice  the  loss  until  the  next  dayr  when 
he  has  nothing  to  wear,  can  not  go  to  the  shop,  and  so  loses  his 
job.  '  Betty  '  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  falls  sick  just  before  the 
day  set  for  her  wedding,  and  is  taken  to  the  hospital.  The 
sketch  pictures  her  in  bed,  reading  a  farewell  letter  from  the 
lover  who  has  deserted  her.  'Misery'  is  a  prose  poem,  written 
by  Libin  when  his  child  died.  It  has  no  plot,  is  merely  the  out- 
cry of  a  simple,  wounded  heart,  telling  of  pain,  longing,  and 
wonder  at  the  sad  mystery  of  the  world." 

Of  Gorin,  another  Ghetto  writer,  Mr.  Hapgood  writes: 

"He  has  been  the  editor  of  several  Yiddish  papers  in  the 
quarter,  and  has  contributed  to  nearly  all  of  them.  Of  these 
stories  of  Gorin's  which  touch  the  Russian-Jewish  conditions  in 
New  York.  '  Yom  Kippur '  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  pious  Jewish  woman  who  joins  her  husband  in  America 
after  he  has  been  there  several  years.  The  details  of  the  way 
she  left  the  old  country,  how  she  had  to  pass  herself  off  on  the 
steamer  as  the  wife  of  another  man,  her  difficulties  with  the  in- 
specting officers,  etc.,  give  the  impression  of  a  life  strange  to  the 
Gentile  world.  On  arriving  in  America,  she  finds  her  husband 
and  his  friends  fallen  away  from  the  old  faith.  He  had  shaved 
off  his  beard,  had  grown  to  be  slack  about  the  'koshur '  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  the  observance  of  the  religious  holidays,  no 
longer  was  careful  about  the  morning  ablutions,  worked  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  compelled  her  to  take  off  the  wig  which  every  or- 
thodox Jewish  woman  must  wear.  She  soon  fell  under  the  new 
influence  and  felt  herself  drifting  generally  into  the  ungodly 
ways  of  the  New  World.  On  the  day  of  the  great  '  White  Feast ' 
she  found  herself  eating  when  she  should  have  fasted.  On  Yom 
Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  sense  of  her  sins  overpow- 
ered her  quite. 

"Yom  Kippur!  Now  the  children  of  Israel  are  all  massed  to- 
gether in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  They  are  congregated  in 
synagogs  and  prayer-houses,  their  eyes  swollen  with  crying, 
their  voices  hoarse  from  wailing  and  supplicating,  their  broken 
hearts  full  of  repentance.  They  all  stand  now  in  their  funeral 
togas,  like  a  throng  of  newly  risen  dead. 

"She  grows  delirious  and  imagines  that  her  father  and  mother 
come  to  her  successively  and  reproach  her  for  her  degeneracy. 
In  a  series  of  frightful  dreams,  all  bearing  on  her  repentance, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  rendered  so  intense  that  her  death, 
which  follows,  seems  entirely  natural." 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC   LITERATURE   IN   AMERICA. 

IN  America  the  infusion  of  the  Irish  element  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic literature  is  doubtless  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
element.  For  various  reasons,  as  Father  W.  H.  Kent  points  out 
in  the  Dublin  Review  (October),  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  here 
many  conspicuous  instances  of  this.  He  names  in  that  connec- 
tion the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  poet-editor  of  the  Boston 
Pilot,  who  was  at  once  an  ex-Fenian  exile  and  a  leading  light 
in  American  Catholic  letters.  But  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  of  this  country  contains 
something  of  English  origin  and  more  that  betrays  Celtic  influ- 
ence, it  has,  at  the  same  time,  distinctive  qualities  of  its  own. 
"Taken  as  a  whole."  he  says,  "it  is  neither  English  nor  Irish, 
but  American."     To  quote  his  language  further : 

"It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  pervading  influence  of  the  political 


institutions  of  the  country  that  the  American  literature  is,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  Old  World. 
In  most  European  nations,  literature  is  either  a  monarchy  or  an 
oligarchical  aristocracy,  where  the  multitude  is  dominated  by 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  two  great  writers.  But  in  America  we 
find  a  real  republic  of  letters.  In  the  Catholic  literature  of  the 
country— and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  American  literature 
generally — there  would  seem  to  be  no  single  author  whe  stands 
out  above  his  fellows.  And,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  best  of 
the  American  writers  do  not  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  the  leaders 
of  Catholic  thought  and  letters  in  Europe,  such  men  as  Newman 
and  de  Maisire  and  Mohler.  Yet  if  we  look  at  the  excellence  of 
the  whole  literature,  we  need  not  fear  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
any  European  nation.  Like  the  land  in  which  it  has  its  origin. 
it  is  full  of  young  life  and  vigor.  And  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  branch  of  literature  in  which  Catholic  America  can  not  sb 
some  able  writers.  It  has  theologians  and  apologists  like  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick.  Bishop  Spalding,  and  Dr.  Brownson  ;  poets  and 
essayists  like  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  and  Maurice  Egan  ;  and 
novelists  like  Marion  Crawford.  And.  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  home  of  progressive  journalism,  its  Catholic  periodicals  are 
among  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  land,  or  in  any  language." 

Father  Kent's  article  is  one  of  a  series  in  the  Dublin  I\ei>iew, 
in  which  he  has  been  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  throughout  the  world.  He  takes  a 
look  forward  to  that  development  of  it  which  our  Western  condi- 
tions may  augur,  and  says  : 

"Here,  as  in  the  older  nations  of  Europe,  some  excellent  work 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  past  century.  But,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  Catholic  writers  and  scholars  of  the  Western 
world  may  have  a  yet  greater  task  to  accomplish  in  the  new  age 
that  lies  open  before  us.  The  evolution  of  modern  thought,  the 
results  of  scientilic  research,  and  the  critical  examination  of  an- 
cient records,  have  combined  to  extend  the  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge. But  at  the  same  time,  they  have,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, given  rise  to  more  than  one  perplexing  problem  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  in  the  borderland  of  theology  and 
science.  To  find  the  true  solution  for  these  new  problems  is  one 
of  the  chief  needs  of  the  hour  ;  and  the  task  has  already  been  at- 
tempted by  many  of  our  apologists  and  theologians.  But  while 
their  zeal  is  to  be  commended,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
of  them  are  hardly  alive  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
And  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that,  in  these  matters,  there  is 
need  of  something  else  besides  the  faith  of  a  loyal  Catholic  and 
the  learning  of  an  orthodox  theologian.  If  the  apologist  would 
enter  on  his  task  with  any  hope  of  success,  he  must  at  least  be 
fairly  familiar  with  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  research 
and  historical  criticism;  and  cultivate  the  open  spirit  of  the  true 
student  rather  than  the  temper  of  the  controversialist.  Now  we 
think  it  will  be  found  that  this  modern  or  scientific  spirit  is 
among  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  American  thinkers 
and  theologians.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  case  this  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  in  the  land  of  progress  and  scientific 
discovery. " 

NOTES. 

HFNRVK  Ibsen,  as  is  generally  known,  was  introduced  to  the  English- 
reading  public  by  Mr.  William  Archer.  According:  to  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review  (October  19),  Mr.  Archer  is  authority  for  a  statement 
denying  all  reports  of  Ibsen's  serious  illness.  "He  adds,"  says  7 he  Satur- 
day Review,  "that  Dr.  George  Brandes  [the  writer  of  the  private  letter 
about  Ibsen's  illness  referred  to  in  The  Liifrarv  Digi st  October  u;1 
denies  saying  that  Ibsen  would  not  live  through  the  autumn." 

Dramatic  composition  by  women  is  of  recent  development  abroad.  In 
Cermany  Clara  Viebig  and  Fraulein  Rosmer  have  had  successes  in  pre- 
senting characters  of  strong,  self-reliant  women  on  the  statue.  London 
Literature  (October  5)  says  :  "Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  new 
play  'Manoune  '  just  produced  at  the  Gymnase  Theater,  the  first  dramatic 
work  of  a  French  woman  writer.  Jeanne  Marni  (Mme.  Fournier).  She  is 
well  known  as  the  successful  author  of  sprightly  dialogs,  and  was  at  one 
time  secretary  to  La  Fronde,  the  Parisian  daily  paper  entirely  conducted 
and  written  by  women.  Her  three-act  play  is  much  more  ambitious.  Its 
plot  is  a  peculiar  and  original,  if  not  a  pleasing,  one.  A  servant  in  the 
house  of  Madame  Chaisles  becomes  a  mother.  The  father  of  the  child  (who 
is  called  Genevieve)  is  admittedly  Madame  Cbaisles's  husband.  Mme 
Chaisles  regards  it  as  her  duty  to  keep  thechild  in  the  house  and  constitute 
herself  its  civil  mother.  But  tho  she  does  what  she  conceives  to  be  her 
duty,  her  attitude  is  that  of  continual  reproach  ;  and  she  reveals  no  sign 
of  tenderness  to  the  innocent  girl  Genevieve.  The  struggle  in  her  mind 
between  dutvand  repugnance  is  given  with  tine  dramatic  power  and  e\ 
tremelv  careful  observation  of  the  life  of  middle-class  homes." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


GIANTS   OF   THE   PLANT   WORLD. 

WHY  should  some  trees  and  plants,  especially  in  the  tropics. 
overtop  all  their  fellows  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  be 
properly  called  giants?  We  are  told  by  M.  R.  Montclavel  in 
La  Science  pour  Tous  (September  16)  that  the  reason  lies  in 
their  adaptation  to  environment.     They  are  better  able,  in  par- 


ond  time.     More  than  1,500  species  of  trees  have   been  found 
here,  while  we  in  Europe  have  barely  40. 

"  From  these  figures  we  may    judge  of  the  preponderance  of 
tropical  arborescent  vegetation  and  of  its  vitality,  which  is  due  to 


GIANT   ARUM   Of   NICARAGUA, 

A,  The  trunk  against  which  the_  Indian  leans  is  really  a  single  leaf;  B 
represents  the  spathe  of  the  flower,  on  the  same  scale;  D  is  the  spadix  ; 
Ey  the  flower  ;  F,  the  stamen  ;  G,  the  anther  ;  J,  a  section  of  the  fruit  ;  A', 
the  seed  ;  L  a  section  of  the  seed. 

ticular,  to  get  the  benefit  of  sunlight  and  air,  by  reason  of  the 
arrangement  of  their  branches.  Wq  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  M.  Montclavel' s  article.     He  says: 

"Giant  trees  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  regions,  and  nowhere 
else,  if  we  except  the  Washingtonias,  the  Wellir.gtonias,  and  the 
Adamsonias  of  California,  the  petrified  woods  of  the  Arizona  val- 
ley, etc.  .  .  .  We  shall 
obtain  an  explanation 
of  this  exclusivism  by 
an  examination  of  the 
origin    and     environ- 
ment of  tropical  veg- 
etation. 

"The  forests  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  not 
composed  of  single 
species  or  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  these, 
as  are  our  European 
forests ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  di- 
verse species  are 
mingled  there  in  the 
most  capricious  and 
sometimes  the  most 
unexpected  manner. 
In  Java,  for  instance, 
that  pearl  of  the 
Dutch  Malaysian  pos- 
sessions, there  have 
often  been  brought  to 
the  Botanical  Garden 
specimens  of  trees 
which  have  never 
been  met  with  a  sec- 


PAGO'DA   I  >'■  (  BANYAN). 
A  single  tree  with  aerial  roots,  covering  a  space  of  500  yards  circumference. 


GIANT    ORCHIL*    OF   JAVA. 

the  peculiar  surrounding  conditions.  We  shall  understand  this 
better  by  examining  some  special  characteristics  presented  by 
these  same  trees. 

"  First  there  is  their  great  height,  then  their  oddness  of  forma- 
tion ;  some  are  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  so  that  their  extended 
branches  receive  a  large  proportion  of  sunlight ;  .  .  .  others  have 
the  familiar  shape  of  a  branched  candlestick  .  .  .  which  is  also 
a  method  of  securing  light  for  their  leaves — an  element  so  neces- 
sary in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  virgin  forest.  Thus  in 
this  strife  for  air  and  light  the  advantage  is  held  by  those  trees 
that  branch  out  highest  or  by  those  whose  branches  are  directed 
upward. 

"If  the  tree  has  a  tendency  to  multiply  its  branches  and  to 
expand  laterally,  it  will  fatally  compromise  the  stability  of  its 
upper  part ;  but  some  of  these  have  found  a  remedy,  such  as  the 
Ficus  Runiphii,  whose  ramifications  are  enabled  to  hold  them- 
selves up  by  means  of  the  connections  that  are  made  between 
branches;  this  peculiarity  gives  to  the  tree,  when  stripped  of 
leaves,  a  very  odd-looking  skeleton,  which  seems  more  like  the 
work  of  a  human  artist  than  a  specimen  of  nature's  handiwork. 

"  In  other  trees,  such 
as  the  banyan,  we  see 
roots  descending  from 
the  upper  branches  to 
the  ground,  to  serve 
as  supports,  without 
which  this  tree  could 
not  bear  its  own 
weight. 

"But  it  is  not  only 
trees  that  make  up 
the  colossi  of  the  vir- 
gin forest.  There  are 
also  herbs,  which  with 
us  would  be  called 
trees  were  it  not  for 
their  lack  of  branches, 
and  which  under  the 
generous  equatorial 
sun  are  very  common 
in  the  tropical  forests. 
"For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  a  plant 
that  often  reaches  12 
meters  [40  feet] — the 
stature  of  an  oak — 
but  is  simply  an 
herbaceous  plant,  the 
Gleichcnia  tiic/iotoma 
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of  Java.  Take  also  the  Dracomium  gigas,  the  giant  arum  of 
Nicaragua,  whose  petiole,  almost  as  large  as  a  man,  is  unbroken 
for  several  yards  above  the  ground. 

"We  have  seen  that  there  are  tropical  giants  among  both  trees 
and  plants;  now.  finally,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  the 
exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation,  we  must  take  a  look  at  the 
flowers.  For  example,  there  is  an  orchid  of  Java,  the  Gramma- 
tophyllum,  that  has  a  peculiar  feature  besides  its  height  —all 
its  flowers  open  at  once  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  fairy  wand,  and 
they  also  wither  all  together.  These  strange  phenomena  are 
not  explained  by  Messrs.  Traub  and  Smith,  who  have  told  us 
about  them." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest 


/, 


I 


MHS.    I'll'l  l< 
Courtesy  of  New   )'ork  //.■>, u\/. 


MRS.    PIPER'S     REPUDIATION     OF     SPIRITUAL- 
ISTIC   POWERS. 

THE   spectacle   of  a  "medium"   denying    the    spiritualistic 
character  of  her  performances,  while  those   under  whose 
auspices  thev  are  held   strenuously  assert  that  she  is  wrong,  is 

now  afforded  to  the 
public  by  Mrs.  Leo- 
nora F.  Piper.  Mrs. 
Piper,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, has  been 
widely  advertised 
by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research, 
and  is  noted  for  the 
fact  that  she  has  in- 
s  pi  red  numerous 
men  of  unquestioned 
intellect  and  ability 
with  confidence  in 
her  alleged  abnor- 
mal powers.  That 
she  is  controlled  by 
disembodied  spirits 
is  still  the  belief  of 
some  of  these  men, 
notably  of  Richard 
Hodgson,  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Mrs.  Piper,  however,  in 
a  syndicate  interview  published  in  the  daily  press,  asserts  her 
opinion  that  her  seances  are  to  be  explained  entirely  by  tele- 
pathy.    The  interview  with  her  runs  as  follows : 

"I  must  truthfully  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  spirits  of  the 
dead  have  suoken  through  me  when  I  have  been  in  the  trance 
state,  as  investigated  by  scientific  men  of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
and  those  of  the  English  Psychical  Research  Society,  when  I 
was  taken  to  England  to  be  studied.     It  may  be  that  they  have, 

but  I  do  not  affirm  it 

"I  must  say  that  after  having  been  associated  with  the  soci- 
ety for  about  fourteen  years  1  have  no  more  definite  knowledge 
concerning  the  subject  than  when  I  began. 

"During  the  experience  of  these  fourteen  years  innumerable 
questions  have  been  asked  regarding  my  belief,  some  of  which 
I  will  answer  here  and  now  : 

"'Are  you  a  spiritualist? ' 

"No.     I  have  never  considered  myself  one. 

"'Have  you  never  had  any  convincing  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  spirit  return? ' 

"I  can  not  truthfully  say  that  I  have. 

"'Were  you  ever  thrown  in  company  with  mediums  or  spiritu- 
alists before  you  took  up  this  work? ' 

"I  never  knew  anything  about  mediums  or  spiritualism.  In 
fact,  the  subject  never  had  any  attractions  for  me. 

'"Then  why  have  you  remained  with  the  society  so  long? ' 

"Because  of  my  desire  to  ascertain  if  possible  whether  I  were 
possessed  or  obsessed. 

"'What  position  do  you  consider  that  you  have  filled  with  the 
society? ' 


"Simply  that  of  an  automaton. 

"'You  say  you  are  not  a  believer  in  spiritualism.  What,  then, 
is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  utterances  made  by  yourself 
while  in  a  state  of  trance?' 

"J  have  often  thought  that  if  I  could  see  myself  as  others  see 
me,  and  hear  my  own  utterances,  I  should  be  better  able  to  form 
aii  opinion. 

"Many  wise  and  good  people  have  had  sittings  with  me  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and  some  of 
them  I  have  asked  for  an  explanation  when  I  came  out  of  the 
condition.  But  I  have  never  heard  any  explanation  given 
which  seems  to  me  conclusive. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  scientifically 
proved  that  we  can  hold  communication  with  the  so-called  spirit 
world. 

"As  St.  Paul  says,  spiritual  things  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned, much  less  handled." 

Says  '//if  Times  (New  York,  October  24)  : 

"This  statement  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  not  a  little  im- 
portant, not  because  Mrs.  Piper  is  necessarily  or  even  probably 
a  scientific  and  therefore  trustworthy  observer  of  her  own  nerv- 
ous peculiarities,  but  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  her 
character.  Up  till  now  there  has  been  no  particular  reason  for 
supposing  her  to  be  unlike  other  '  mediums. '  To  be  sure,  not  a 
few  enthusiastic  searchers  after  the  occult  have  declared  that  her 
honesty  was  beyond  suspicion,  and  that  in  her  case  the  element 
of  intentional  deception  had  been  eliminated  ;  but  that  proved 
absolutely  nothing,  for  the  same  things  are  said  of  every  '  me- 
dium '  by  equally  respectable  persons.  But  when  Mrs.  Piper 
herself  rejects  the  convenient  explanation  of  'spirits'  for  her 
'communications, '  and  by  so  doing  voluntarily  tries  to  step  down 
from  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  eminent  '  investigators  '  have 
placed  her,  she  presents  the  strongest  of  arguments  for  believing 
that  she  has  not  been  trying  to  bamboozle  either  herself  or  oth- 
ers. Her  own  opinion  is  said  to  be  that  telepathy  accounts  for 
all  her  marvels.  That  is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  she 
don't  know  how  to  account  for  them,  and  it  is  of  no  especial  im- 
portance— of  as  little,  perhaps,  as  are  the  conclusions  of  those 
who  found  in  her  futile  chatter  about  flowers  and  graves  the 
clear  and  comforting  revelation  of  a  life  beyond." 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  (October  21)  that 
while  Mrs.  Piper's  viewof  her  performances  and  powers  is  seem- 
ingly sincere,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  opinion  of  any  per- 
son not  a  trained  investigator  of  psychological  or  psychical  phe- 
nomena.    It  says : 

"One  does  not  go  to  a  patient  ill  with  cancer  for  an  expert 
opinion  on  this  disease,  and  pathology  as  a  science  exists  not 
through  the  record  of  the  views  of  sick  people,  but  from  an  objec- 
tive study  of  the  tribulations  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to. 

"There  is  no  difference  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper.  So  far  as 
she  has  been  known  to  science  as  a  psychic  subject  she  has  pre- 
sented the  not  unfamiliar  phenomenon  of  a  woman  who  went 
into  trance  states,  developing  in  that  condition  a  secondary  per- 
sonality. Mrs.  Piper  very  naturally  in  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena does  not  accept  the  spiritistic  view  of  her  medium- 
ship 

"As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  Mrs.  Piper  is  revealed  as  a 
woman  who  without  fraud  or  deceit  went  into  trances,  in  which 
trance  states  she  seemingly  became  possessed  of  information 
about  the  living  and  the  dead,  acquired  in  an  apparently  super- 
normal manner.  She  has  now  contributed  a  theory  of  her  own 
to  explain  herself,  but  her  theory  does  not  settle  the  question  of 
her  behavior  in  her  trance  states  in  any  way." 

The  Independent  (October  31)  takes  about  the  same  view,  tho 
it  thinks  Mrs.  Piper's  statements  must  be  disappointing  to  her 
psychic  friends : 

"It  must  try  the  temper  even  of  a  scientist  to  have  used  a 
human  telephone  to  the  spirit  land  '  for  fifteen  years  and  then  to 
hear  the  telephone  itself  declare  that  it  was  short-circuited,  and 
that  the  other  end  of  the  wire  instead  of  connecting  with  the 
other  world  had  been  grounded  in  our  own  earth  all  the  time. 
However,  Mrs.  Piper's  statement  is  not  in  the  least  a  confession 
of  trickery  like  that  of  the  Fox  sisters,  and  it  practically  leaves 
the  matter  just  as  it  was.     Her  hits  are  just  as  astonishing  and 
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her  misses  just  as  perplexing  as  before  ;  for  telepathy  is  no  more 
of  an  explanation  than  spiritism." 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  serious  investigators  of  Mrs.  Piper 
will  have  none  of  her  explanations.  Her  statement,  which  is 
referred  to  by  some  papers  as  a  "confession,"  has  really  no  such 
character,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  in  an  inter- 
view.    Says  the  New  York  Herald  (October  24)  : 

"Dr.  Savage  said  that  he  had  known  Mrs.  Piper  for  twenty- 
five  years,  having  had  sittings  with  her  long  before  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  took  her  up,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  per- 
fectly honest.  She  had  made  no  'confession,'  but  had  simply 
explained,  as  she  had  many  times  before,  that  she  believed  her 
powers  could  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  telepathy. 

"Her  idea  in  this  connection,  he  said,  was.  however,  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  any  one  else  who  considered  the  phenomena. 
She  might  have  a  theory,  but  being  unconscious  when  she  makes 
her  revelations,  she  could  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  source  of 
her  power. " 

Mrs.  Piper's  statement  and  her  accompanying  declaration  that 
she  would  withdraw  from  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
give  no  more  seances,  is  regarded  by  the  Society's  secretary,  Dr. 
Hodgson,  as  representing  merely  "a  transient  mood. "  He  says 
in  an  interview:  "Very  often  in  the  last  few  years  she  would 
get  into  that  state  of  mind,  and,  while  influenced  by  this  pass- 
ing mood,  she  gave  the  statement  to  a  reporter.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Piper 
told  me  last  Thursday  that  she  had  given  out  an  article  for  pub- 
lication and  expressed  regret  for  having  done  so." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he,  still  believed  Mis. 
Piper  to  be  controlled  by  spirits,  Dr.  Hodgson  said  : 

"Yes.  The  spiritistic  hypothesis  is  certainly  the  most  satis- 
factory. It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  phenomena  through 
telepathy  than  it  is  to  explain  it  by  the  theory  of  communication 
from  spirits.  In  fact,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  explain  mes- 
sages that  could  not  have  any  relation  or  connection  with  the 
ijbt  of  living  persons 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  her  statement.  It  is  practically 
what  others  have  told  her.  While  she  is  an  estimable  woman  in 
every  respect,  she  has  not  that  quality  of  intellect  which  could 
form  the  most  accurate  judgment  of  her  control.  She  would  be 
unable  to  judge  whether  the  messages  were  obtained  from  living 
persons,  through  telepathy,  or  whether  they  came  from  deceased 
persons." 

Mrs.  Piper,  however,  according  to  the  same  issue  of  The  Her- 
ald that  contains  the  above  interview,  stands  to  her  guns.  She 
says : 

"  When  Mr.  Hodgson  says  that  my  statement  that  I  would 
give  up  sittings  and  withdraw  from  the  society  represents  sim- 
ply a  '  transient  mood. '  and  that  I  had  been  in  that  state  of  mind 
very  often  in  the  last  few  years,  I  suppose  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  several  times  threatened  to  leave  the  society  and 
give  no  more  sittings,  but  have  always  allowed  myseif,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  to  be  persuaded  to  remain  by  arguments  to 
the  effect  that  we  were  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  discovery. 

"This  time,  however,  my  decision  is  final.  I  shall  stand  by  it 
and  die  for  it  if  necessary.  1  have  not  regretted  it  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  scientific  journals  do  not  discuss  this 
matter  at  all,  as  they  have  never  regarded  Mrs.  Piper  and  the 
type  of  phenomena  exemplified  by  her  performances  as  legiti- 
mate objects  of  scientific  investigation. 


Vertical    Movements  of  Surface  Soil.— A  curious 

investigation,  says  the  Revue  Scientifique,  has  been  made  by 
Horace  Darwin,  who  has  recently  described  its  results  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  The  question  that  Mr.  Darwin  origi- 
nally desired  to  solve  was  very  simple  and  was  inspired  by  the 
researches  of  his  father,  Charles  Darwin,  on  earthworms  and 
the  part  played  by  them  in  the  burying  of  objects  left  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  It  was  simply  to  measure  the  rapidity  with 
which  an  object,  a  stone  for  instance,  placed  on  the  surface  of 
a  field,  descends  by  reason  of  the   incessant   transportation   of 


earth  to  the  surface.  The  experiment  was  of  long  duration  ;  it- 
was  begun  on  September  5,  1877,  at  Down,  near  the  residence  of 
the  Darwins.  The  site  chosen  was  a  flat  pasture,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  first 
thing  was  to  get  a  fixed  point  by  which  to  measure  the  displace- 
ment. A  strong  bar  of  copper  was  planted  in  the  earth,  the 
lower  end  being  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  and  the  upper 
end  serving  as  the  fixed  point  of  mensuration.  The  movable  ob- 
ject was  a  circular  stone  in  whose  center  was  a  hole  through 
which  the  copper  rod  passed.  In  the  hole  was  cemented  with 
melted  lead  a  bronze  cylinder  from  which  projected  three  solid 
brackets  serving  as  supports  for  the  micrometer  used  in  the 
measurements. 

Mr.  Darwin's  observations  show  that  the  moisture  or  dryness 
of  the  ground  has  much  to  do  with  the  result.  In  a  dry  season 
the  stone  descends,  and  it  rises  when  the  rains  come  on.  In 
eight  years  there  was  a  descent  of  17.8  millimeters  (about 
2^inch).  Charles  Darwin  had  observed  a  slightly  more  rapid 
descent,  but  it  took  place  with  smaller  objects,  which  would 
naturally  be  buried  more  speedily.  The  descent,  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Horace  Darwin,  went  on  with  regularity  except  at  the 
beginning,  when  it  was  more  rapid.  This  was  doubtless  be- 
cause the  descent  was  hastened  at  the  beginning,  and  only  at 
the  beginning,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  grass  on  which  the 
stone  rested.     Afterward  this  factor  naturally  played   no  part. 

Mr.  Darwin's  experiment,  the  Revue  Scienlifiqite  thinks,  is 
almost  as  interesting  from  the  new  questions  that  it  brings  up 
as  from  its  final  result. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

HOW   MUCH    CAN    WE  SEE? 

WHAT  is  the  maximum  power  of  the  naked  eye?  What  is 
the  smallest  object  and  the  faintest  illumination  visible 
to  it?  These  questions  are  discussed  in  the  journal  of  the  Brit- 
ish Astronomical  Association  by  Mr.  Edwin  Holmes,  in  a  paper 
that  has  been  reprinted  in  Popular  Astronomy  (November) 
Mr.  Holmes  concludes  that  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  stories 
of  piercing  vision  that  are  sometimes  told,  normal  men  have 
pretty  nearly  the  same  visual  powers.     He  writes: 

"The  reply  to  the  question  of  the  smallest  visible  thing  is  that 
there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  minuteness  of  visible  objects. 
It  is  entirely  a  question  of  contrast.  If  an  object  is  sufficiently 
brilliant  on  a  dark  background  it  will  remain  visible,  however 
minute  it  may  be.  This  is  easily  proved.  There  are  about  3,000 
stars  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  at  one  time,  and  if  all  the  light 
of  the  stars  proceeded  from  these  only,  the  average  disk  would 
be  less  than  y^j-  of  a  second.  A  sixth  magnitude  would  be  much 
less,  certainly  not  -^Vs  of  a  second,  yet  this  minute  object  remains 
perfectly  visible  because  of  its  brilliancy  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  sky." 

Mr.  Holmes  examines  in  detail  the  various  stories  of  people 
who  have  been  able  to  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye  the  cres- 
cent shape  of  Venus,  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  Saturn's  rings,  etc.. 
and  concludes  that  they  rest  on  insufficient  evidence.  It  is  a 
suspicious  fact,  he  says,  that  no  one  ever  saw  these  in  ancient 
times,  before  they  were  known  to  exist.  People  are  very  apt  t>> 
see  what  they  think  they  ought  to  see.     Says  Mr.  Holmes: 

"The  exceptional  powers  of  vision  attributed  to  uncivilized 
men,  and  to  civilized  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  open  air, 
supposing  they  exist,  are  easily  explained.  They  are  only  mani- 
fested while  looking  at  familiar  things  which  the  supposed  pos 
sessors  of  such  sight  have  been  long  trained  to  see.  The  shep- 
herd distinguishes  sheep  where  the  town-dweller  sees  nothing, 
because  the  one  is  accustomed  to  the  place  and  objects,  and  the 
other  not.  The  herdsman  distinguishes  cattle  and  the  huntsman 
his  prey,  because  they  are  practised,  and  see  little  differences 
which,  perhaps,  they  can  not  describe,  but  which  they  perceive 
almost  unconsciously.  The  sailor  and  the  'longshoreman  delect 
what  the  visitor  fails  to  see  out  on  the  horizon,  and  will  tell  you  of 
the  peculiarities  of  rigging  which  enable  them  to  distinguish  one 
boat  from  another.  Of  course,  they  are  used  to  these  things, 
and  undoubtedly  see  more,  and  also  guess  more,  than  the  casual 
observer,  for  in  my  experience  they  are  not  seldom  wrong.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  excellence  of  the  Boer  sight  compared  with. 
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that  of  British  soldiers  ;  but  here,  again,  the  Boer  was  in  a  coun- 
try familiar  to  him,  and  its  objects  familiar,  and  he  was  mostly 
hidden,  while  the  British  soldier  stood  out  in  the  open.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Boers  possessed  a  good  pair  of  binoculars,  and  hav- 
ing picked  up  their  enemy  with  them,  they  could  see  him  after 
with  the  unaided  eye. 

"The  extent  to  which  familiarity  assists  sights  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciated, but  is  easily  illustrated.  We  are  all  of  us  accustomed 
to  see  English  as  printed,  and  we  catch,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
lines  at  a  glance.  Vet  turn  that  printed  page  upside  down,  or 
turn  your  own  writing  upside  down,  and  you  can  make  out 
scarcely  anything  except  a  paper  covered  with  indefinite  marks. 
At  a  distance  at  which  it  is  easily  read  in  the  ordinary  position 
it  will  be  impossible  to  read  it  reversed.  The  man  whose  sight 
is  trained  in  a  particular  groove  always  sees  more  in  that  groove, 
and  both  savage  and  civilized  men  are  trained  in  grooves.  The 
civilized  man  sees  what  is  hidden  from  the  savage,  and  the 
town-dweller  what  is  hidden  from  the  shepherd,  as  well  as  the 
reverse. " 


AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES   AND    PUBLIC 

MORALS. 

THE  introduction  of  automatic  telephone  exchanges  and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  central-office  operator  will  re- 
sult, we  are  gravely  told  by  The  Electrical  Review  (October 
19),  in  an  improvement  of  the  public  morals.  The  irate  citizen 
who  can  not  get  his  connection  will  have  to  swear  to  himself,  if 
he  swears  at  any  one,  and  this,  according  to  The  Review,  is  less 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  than  to  swear  at 
the  much-abused  "hello  girl,"  who,  we  are  told,  is  always  doing 
her  duty  and  never  merits  our  censure.  Says  J'/ie  Review,  edi- 
torially : 

"Most  of  the  trouble  incident  to  the  operation  of  telephone  ex- 
changes is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  public  and  their  lack  of 
cooperation  with  the  exchange  force  to  produce  the  best  results. 
If  one  calls  for  a  telephone  connection  in  the  average  exchange 
and  does  not  get  it  within  a  few  seconds,  his  wrath  is  generally 
directed  toward  the  exchange  management,  whereas  the  person 
called  may  have  neglected  to  answer  his  call  promptly  and  be 
really  responsible  for  the  delay.  The  neglect  of  this  important 
matter — the  prompt  answering  of  telephone  calls — fairly  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed 
in  the  press  and  generally  toward  telephone  exchange  manage- 
ment. 

"Of  late  years  there  has  been  considerable  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  automatic  telephone  exchanges,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  operator  are  entirely  suppressed,  the  public 
themselves  being  their  own  operators  through  the  agency  of  cer- 
tain automatic  apparatus  grouped  at  a  central  point.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  in  noting  the  extension  of  such  systems  to  ob- 
serve their  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and  temper.  With  au- 
tomatic apparatus  each  person  perfects  his  own  call  and  is  certain 
of  the  moment  at  which  the  called  subscriber's  bell  rings.  The 
automatic  exchange,  being  simply  a  collection  of  obedient  and 
instantaneously  acting  machinery,  enjoys  the  same  immunity 
that  is  supposed  to  protect  corporations  who  have  'neither  souls 
to  damn  nor  bodies  to  kick. '  In  such  exchanges,  therefore,  de- 
lays in  obtaining  through  connections  will  be  promptly  ascribed 
to  their  real  causes. 

"Seriously  speaking,  the  automatic  system,  assuming  that 
such  a  system  can  be  made  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
giving  through  connections  or  indications  of  busy  line,  possesses 
certain  very  important  advantages  over  any  exchange  in  which 
there  is  the  human  element.  For  one  thing,  communications 
through  it  are  absolutely  private;  in  the  second  place  its  educa- 
tional elTect  upon  users  of  the  telephone  will  doubtless  greatly 
quicken  and  improve  the  service  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  pub- 
lic morals  will  certainly  be  bettered  by  a  system  which  brings 
home  to  every  man  his  own  mistake  in  getting  the  right  connec- 
tion. There  has  been  far  too  much  abuse  heaped  upon  the  tele- 
phone operator.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  will  be 
said  of  telephone-operators  which  are  partly  mechanical  and 
which  are  controlled  by  the  subscribers  themselves." 


PRESERVATION   OF   WOOD    IN   THE  TROPICS. 

'  I  "HE  ordinary  softwood,  such  as  is  used  for  all  ordinary 
*■  building  purposes  in  temperate  climates,  is  of  very  lim- 
ited value  in  the  tropics,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  destrucl 
by  insects  and  other  pests.  It  is  asserted  by  Louis  Balmes,  in 
La  Science  pour  Tons  (August  5),  that  processes  for  preserving 
soft  wood  by  impregnating  it  with  antiseptics  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  the  administration  of  tropical  colonies. 
Says  M.  Balmes : 

"Wood  is  the  basis  of  all  colonization;  it  furnishes  the  chief 
materials  of  life  and  of  the  arts.  But  woods  in  moist  and  warm 
regions  are  divided  into  hard  and  softwoods  ;  that  is  to  say,  into 
woods  that  are  utilizable  with  difficulty  and  woods  that  can  be 
easily  worked.  .  .  .  The  soft  woods,  which  may  be  called  the 
practicable  woods,  which  can  be  worked  with  common  tools  in 
the  ordinary  inexpensive  way,  are,  in  the  colonies,  the  prey  of 
ferments,  insects,  worms,  and  all  the  tiny  parasites  engendered 
by  the  climate. 

"Nevertheless,  as  these  soft  woods  are  of  rapid  growth — so 
much  so  that  we  can  have  in  six  or  seven  years  trees  of  proper 
size  for  use  in  building  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  for  equip- 
ping mines,  etc. — it  is  to  the  soft  woods  that  we  must  turn  for 
use  in  the  colonies  and  in  all  vast  abandoned  regions.  .  .  .  The 
soft  woods,  which  are  valueless  to-day.  would  be  the  only  ones 
utilized  in  the  colonies  with  complete  antiseptic  treatment  such 
as  I  shall  describe  it 

"The  value  of  antiseptic  treatment  for  wood  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated.  Since  the  experiments  of  M.  Dingier,  we 
know  that  insects  do  not  attack  portions  of  wood  treated  with 
creosote,  and  from  the  trials  of  antiseptic  wood  on  the  colonial  rail- 
roads we  know  that  when  treated  with  creosote  or  sulfate  of  cop- 
per it  resists  for  several  years  the  multiple  agents  of  destruction, 
whether  ferments,  worms,  or  insects. 

"Antiseptic  wood,  except  the  beech,  treated  by  the  processes 
of  injection  that  are  now  known,  is  only  protected  in  the  sap- 
wood  ;  the  heart-wood,  the  part  that  resists  the  process,  becomes 
rapidly  the  prey  of  parasites.  The  sap-wood  is  thus  seen  to  last 
longer  than  the  heart.  The  conclusion  is  simple:  The  heart- 
must  be  treated  like  the  sap-wood  ;  every  portion  must  be  pre- 
served against  albuminoid  fermentation,  and  against  destruction 
by  insects,  or  worms,  or  ants,  or  any  of  those  myriad  creatures 
that  desolate  ...  all  warm  countries  where  wood  is  used  for 
building 

"There  are  already  several  processes  of  this  kind  known,  and 
we  know  already  that  to  dye  woods  in  mass  results  have  bee>: 
reached  which,  whether  economical  or  not,  .  .  .  are  at  least  cer- 
tain, so  far  as  the  complete  penetration  of  the  colored  liquid  into 
every  part  of  the  wood  is  concerned." 

The  writer  asserts  his  belief  that  this  treatment  of  wood  will 
one  day  be  carried  on  in  the  most  remote  districts  by  means  of 
portable  apparatus.  The  country  that  adopts  it  will,  he  be- 
lieves, reap  an  instant  and  enduring  reward.  Hard  wood  is 
good  only  for  fine  cabinet  work,  while  soft  wood  is  the  best  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  provided  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  dur- 
able.—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


A    Carbonless    Arc-Light.— "Electric   arc-lights,"    says 
L' ' Elect ricien  (Paris),  "have  the  disadvantage  that  the  carbons 
consume  gradually,  and  must   be  replaced  every  three  or  four 
days  by  new  ones."    According  to  I. a  Gazette  Industrie  lot  Riga. 
a  new  carbonless  arc  lamp,  recently   invented,  does  away  with 
this  objection.     This  lamp  consists  of  an  exhausted  glass  globe 
in  which,  instead  of  carbons  kept  at  the  proper  distance  by  a 
complicated   regulator,  are   two   L-shaped   aluminum  arms  with 
platinum  points,  kept  at  the  proper  interval  by  simple  clockwork 
The  new  lamp  casts  no  shadow,  and  is  used  up  very  slowly  :  thi 
aluminum  arms  need  replacing  only  about  once  a  year.     The  in 
ventor,  who  has  already  the  necessary  patents,  proposes  to  utilizt 
his  lamp  by  giving  it  the  horizontal  position — for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  upright    like  the  ordinary  arc-lamp.      It  can  thus 
be  provided  with  reflectors  and  other  arrangements  for  facilita 
ting  the  illumination.  —  Translation    made  for   The   Literary 
Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


HAS  SPIRITUALISM    HAD    ITS   DAY? 

rFHE  term  Spiritualism  stands  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
*■  manifestations  of  so-called  mediums  and  the  beliefs 
founded  upon  these  mysterious  phenomena.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  such  a  sense  that  the  term  is  used  by  J.  M.  Peebles,  M.D.,  in 
an  article  on  "The  Religious  Message  of  Spiritualism"  (Mind, 
.ember).  There  are,  he  thinks,  but  two  dogmas  extant 
touching  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  These  are 
Materialism  and  Spiritualism  ;  and  he  asks  that  Spiritualism 
and  spiritism  be  not  confounded,  since  the  words  are  not  syno- 
nyms and  should  not  be  used  interchangeably.  Of  this  distinc- 
tion he  says : 

"Spiritualism,  differentiated  from  spiritism,  is  demonstrative, 
constructive,  and  profoundly  reverent.  And  spiritism,  grotesque 
as  it  has  often  been,  had  its  uses.  Its  astounding  phenomena — 
from  Peter's  midnight  release  from  prison  to  the  Hydesville  con- 
cussions and  since— have  arrested  public  attention.  They  have 
proved  thunderbolts  to  an  atheistic  positivism.  They  have  di- 
rected befogged  materialists  to  the  overbrooding  uncaused  Cause 
as  the  Source  of  life,  consciousness,  intelligence,  and  purpose. 
They  have  demonstrated  to  investigators  the  continuity  of  exist- 
ence hereafter,  thus  proving  to  thousands  that  the  so-called  dead 
were  the  most  alive.  Unfortunately  spiritists  did  not  always 
sift,  analyze,  and  carefully  tabulate  these  phenomena — showing 
their  relation  to  moral  science,  religion,  philosophy,  and  the 
graph}'  of  the  overarching  and  underlying  spheres  of  exist- 
ence. Some  in  their  folly  invited  into  their  ill-ventilated  rooms 
the  demon-dwellers  of  the  Tartarean  regions.  Others  found  be- 
witching mirth  and  amusement  in  the  phenomena  ;  some  used 
them  for  hunting  Captain  Kidd's  buried  treasures;  still  others 
made  them  a  menagerie  for  getting  trivial  and  fun-provoking 
tests,'  thus  lowering  those  grand  psychic  phenomena  to  the 
plane  of  old  Babylonian  necromancy. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Spiritualism — in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  inspired  teachings  of  the'  New  Testament,  thoughtful,  con- 
structive, reverent,  and  enriched  by  such  spiritual  sustenances 
as  inspiration,  illumination,  open  vision,  angel  voices,  and  im- 
pressions from  the  Christ-heavens  of  love  and  wisdom — can  not 
be  stuffed  into  an  evangelical  creed  or  bound  up  in  a  gilt-edged 
prayer-book;  nor  is  it  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  promiscuous 
phenomena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  often  questionable. 
But,  as  aforesaid,  Spiritualism  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  God, 
the  Infinite  Spirit  Presence — 'our  Father  and  our  Mother,  too, ' 
using  the  inspired  words  of  Theodore  Parker  ;  and  it  constituted 
the  foundation-stones  of  all  the  ancient  religions.  It  proffered 
the  key  that  unlocked  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  antiquity.  It 
was  the  mighty  moral  force  that  gave  to  the  world  its  inspired 
teachers  and  immortal  leaders.  Buddhism  was  based  upon  Gau- 
tama's vision,  synoptic  Christianity  upon  a  dream,  and  Moham- 
medanism upon  the  angel  Gabriel's  command  to  Mohammed 
while  wrapped  in  his  mantle  in  a  dasert  place." 

Having  so  distinguished  the  two  terms,  Dr.  Peebles  makes  the 
statement  that  Spiritualism  is  the  only  religion  that  has  a  "mes- 
sage " — "the  living  message  of  immortality."  He  offers  to  prove 
his  statements  by  a  comparison  with  "orthodox"  or  "churchi- 
anic  "  religions,  as  follows  ; 

"It  is  the  orthodox  religion  that  has  no  '  message  ' — no  present 
messages  from  ministering  angels  or  departed  friends.  Modern 
theology  offers  us  a  religion  living,  or  struggling  to  live,  on  the 
echoes  of  old  messages  delivered  to  polygamy-practising  patri- 
archs and  Palestinian  Jews.  Twentieth-century  thinkers  can 
not  feast  on  either  Israel's  manna  or  New-Testament  history. 
God  is  alive.  He  speaks  just  as  frequently  and  fatherly  to  us  as 
He  did  to  treacherous  Jacob,  or  to  David  of  doubtful  morals. 
Noah's  ark  could  not  serve  for  our  transoceanic  travel. 

'Without  a  vision.'  said  the  inspired  prophet,  'the  people 
perish."  But  evangelical  Christianity  has  no  vision,  no  trance. 
no  message  from  the  loved  in  heaven  ;  hence.  Spiritualism  is 
radically  supplanting  it.  Christian  churches  must  accept  pres- 
ent spiritual  phenomena  or  die.      Confessions  of  faith  are  already 


being 'revised.'  The  Athanasian  creed  is  actually  dead.  Sci- 
ence and  psychism,  having  buried  its  putrefying  carcass,  are 
now  deodorizing  its  temples. 

"  Churchianic  religion  talks  of  a  dead  Jesus,  of  the  empty  tomb, 
of  offerings  to  the  Lord  of  'goat's  hair  and  ram's  skin  clved  red, ' 
and  of  the  '  atoning  blood  '  that  punishes  the  innocent  in  place  of 
the  guilty — salvation  by  substitution  !  The  horn  that  yellowed 
in  Kedron  will  not  suffice  for  this  century  ;  neither  will  the  leath- 
ern girdles  nor  wild  locusts  of  any  wilderness  Baptist.  Blessed 
be  Spiritualism,  with  its  presence  of  the  living  Christ,  its  minis- 
tering spirits,  inspiring  phenomena,  constant  baptisms,  and  mes- 
sages that  tell  of  abiding  love  and  eternal  soul  unfoldment !  " 

Dr.  Peebles  mentions  names  of  distinguished  thinkers  who 
were,  when  living,  or  are  to-day,  Spiritualists,  and  goes  on  to 

say : 

"All  cultured  persons  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
— noted  for  their  intelligence,  conspicuous  for  their  honesty,  fa- 
mous for  their  scientific  attainments,  noted  for  their  good  moral 
characters,  scholarly  standing,  and  profound  erudition — who  sol- 
emnly testify  that  on  strictly  scientific  principles  the)-  have  in- 
vestigated and  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  future  progressive  life 
through  present  spiritual  phenomena.  Their  testimony  is  as  di- 
rect and  overwhelming  as  it  is  unimpeachable.  .  .  .  As  to  knowl- 
edge of 'a  destiny, '  all  that  the  wisest  know  about  it  has  come 
through  the  phenomena  and  philosophy  of  Spiritualism.  Even 
the 'law'  was  received 'by  the  disposition  of  angels.'  God  is 
neither  dumb  nor  dead.  He  speaks  to  all  races  through  immu- 
table law  ;  speaks  to  the  individual  conscience  from  the  silence; 
speaks  through  angels  and  his  ministering  spirits.  Some  of  our 
intermediaries  are  intromitted  into  the  spiritual  world,  whence, 
seeing  things  before  which  the  far-famed  valley  of  Cashmere 
would  pale — things  too  transcendentally  beautiful  to  be  described 
in  human  language — and  hearing  enchanting  rhapsodies  when 
Mozart  and  all  the  great  masters  played  in  unison,  they  reluc- 
tantly returned  to  their  mortal  tabernacles." 


CAUSES  OF  THE  SLOW  GROWTH  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  scant  numerical 
increase  of  the  churches  during  the  last  decade,  and  many 
reasons  have  been  offered  to  explain  this  lack  of  growth.  In  the 
opinion  of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Smith,  D.D..  writing  in  The  Union 
Seminary  Magazine  (October),  the  solution  is  influenced  in 
each  instance  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  solver.     He  says  ; 

"  Writers  of  the  '  broad  '  school  are  very  unanimous  and  very 
earnest  in  attributing  it  to  the  narrowness  of  the  conservatives, 
the  repellent  influence  of  dogmatic  creeds,  seemingly  oblivious 
of  the  plain,  prosaic  fact  that  the  churches  nearest  their  ideal 
show  the  least  progress  of  all — the  Unitarians  and  the  Universal- 
ists  still  competing  for  the  lowest  place. 

"Some  are  clamorous  in  the  assertion  that  heresy-hunting  is 
the  blight,  and  charge  that  'persecution  '  of  the  progressives  is 
simply  killing  the  church. 

"But  here  again  the  argument  is  confounded  by  another  stub- 
born fact:  The  church  charged  with  this  crime  has  grown  faster 
than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  been  innocent. 
If  the  chill  in  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  that  caused  certain 
Presbyterian  professors  to  seek  a  sunnier  slope  stunted  the 
growth  of  God's  garden,  it  would  seem  that  the  yet  frostier  air 
that  congealed  around  the  eminent  Baptist  professor  ought  to 
have  left  even  a  deadlier  blight  on  that  part  of  the  Lord's  plan- 
tation, whereas  the  figures  show  that  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church  has  actually  grown  faster  than  either  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterian or  the  Northern  Methodist ! 

"Many  contrasts  have  been  drawn  between  the  peace  reigning 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  war  waging  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian. But  the  artists  in  ink  are  evidently  more  familiar  with  the 
latter  than  with  the  former  ;  to  ears  attent  equally  in  both  direc- 
tions will  be  borne  sounds  from  the  Episcopal  point  of  the  com- 
pass not  indicative  of  the  profoundest  peace,  and  if  their  church 
press  be  a  reliable  index  of  feeling,  everything  is  not  so  harmo- 
nious as  some  Presbyterian  recalcitrants  would  lead  us  to  think." 

Leaving  the  field  of  comparison,  and  addressing  himself  more 
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directly  to  the  topic  before  him,  Dr.  vSmith  says  he  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  there  is  a  decline  in  the  churches.  "It  may  be,"  he 
observes,  "that  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  numerical  increase  is 
not,  after  all,  a  sure  indication  of  spiritual  deadness.  .  .  .  There 
neve;  has  been  a  time  when  people  were  easily  won  to  sincere, 
genuine  religion.  ...  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  even  tho  slow,  is  not  abnormally  so."  It  still 
remains  true  in  his  judgment,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the 
church  is  not  what  it  should  be.  He  proceeds  in  search  of  the 
reason  therefor,  with  the  prefatory  statement  that  "the  slow 
growth  of  the  church  is  due  doubtless  to  a  combination  of  con- 
current causes,  the  influence  of  each  of  which  will  be  registered 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  much  according  to  his  individual  bent." 
Prominent  among  these  causes  is  the  fact  that  in  all  the  modern 
popular  presentations  of  religious  truth  those  doctrines  most 
vital  to  the  growth  of  the  church  are  discredited  greatly,  if  not 
wholly  retired.  "The  whole  conception  of  God's  character,  the 
nature  of  man,  man's  relation  to  God,  the  nature  of  sin,  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the 
judgment  of  God,  the  destiny  of  man  and  its  determining  factor 
— all  these  fundamental  doctrines  have  passed  and  are  still  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  of  transition,  and  the  change  is  not  in  a 
direction  to  hasten  the  cry,  'Men  and  brethren,  what  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?  '  " 

Allied  with  this  reason  is  another,  the  undermining  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures : 

"The  process  has  been  going  on  for  years.  At  first  and  lor  long 
it  was  strenuously  denied.  Results  now,  however,  are  becom- 
ing so  plain  that  candid  writers  cease  denial,  and  content  them- 
selves with  showing  that  in  the  passing  of  the  '  authority  of  a 
book  '  the  church  sustains  no  loss.  The  influence  of  tiiis  under- 
mining process  is  patent  in  the  press  discussion  of  religious 
questions,  and  is  becoming  somewhat  evident  in  the  pulpit. 
There  is  a  constantly  diminishing  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  more  and  more  reliance  is  had  upon  philosophy,  rea- 
son, history,  conscience,  inner  sense,  common  sense,  common  con- 
sent, analogies  of  nature,  and  what  not.  The  Bible  is  passing 
rapidly  from  the  realm  of  law  to  the  domain  of  literature." 

Some  injury,  too,  he  thinks  has  been  clone  by  a  certain  class  of 
popular  novels : 

"  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  a  succession  of  books 
having  an  ominously  large  circulation,  the  chief  motive  of  which 
seemed  to  be  an  attack  on  the  church  as  organized  in  the  earth. 
Plausible  perversion  and  exaggerated  fallacies  woven  into  an 
attractive  story,  the  hero  of  which,  endowed  with  all  desirable 
qualities,  goes  forth  as  the  knight-errant  of  a  regenerated  Chris- 
tianity, waging  a  noble  warfare  against  existing  church  institu- 
tions, the  representatives  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  story  as 
knaves,  hypocrites,  or  fools  ;  and  the  whole  insinuative  mass  of 
misrepresentation  and  fallacy  designed  to  discredit  the  visible 
■ohurch  and  weaken  its  influence." 

Dr.  Smith's  final  reason  to  account  for  slow  growth  in  the 
.church  is  "the  reaction  against  evangelism."     Of  this  he  says : 

"For  twenty  years  the  peripatetic  professional  revivalist,  mis- 
named evangelist,  has  flourished  in  the  land.  Students  of  Drs. 
Dabney  and  Peck  will  recall  the  earnest  warnings  of  these  emi- 
nent men  and  their  solemn  cautions  against  what  they  consid- 
ered a  dangerous  and  growing  evil.  Some  who  then  considered 
such  views  extreme  in  their  conservatism  may  now  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  them.  Churches  which  statedly  employ  the  services 
of  this  class  in  a  few  years  begin  to  suffer.  The  oftener  such  a 
man  comes  to  the  same  congregation,  the  more  strenuous  grow 
his  exercises,  and  the  more  scant  becomes  the  visible  result. 
After  a  few  years  of  such  repeated  visits  it  becomes  practically 
impossible  to  have  a  'successful  meeting.'  The  'evangelist' 
then  scores  the  community  as  godless,  and  begins  to  refer  to  it 
abroad  as  a  sort  of  Sodom  !  If  this  be  true  of  a  single  congre- 
gation, must  it  not  also  hold  in  the  church  generally? 

"Multitudes  of  these  pepper-and-ginger  operators  have  gone 
up   and   down    among    the   churches,    and    have    so    thoroughly 


burned  over  vast  sections  of  the  territory  that  another  genera- 
tion must  grow  up  before  the  evil  is  counteracted." 


THE   FUTURE    LIFE   AS   CONCEIVED   IN    GREEK 

ART. 

BECAUSE  he  believes  that  literature  represents  the  thought 
of  a  very  small  class  in  the  old  Greek  world.  Dr.  Daniel 
Quinn  has  sought  other  sources  of  information  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  opinions  held  by  that  ancient  people  about  a  future 
state.  He  has  found  one  "  imperfect  witness"  in  architectural 
and  artistic  monuments;  imperfect  since  they  also  were  created 
by  a  limited  class.  But  "makers  of  monuments,"  Dr.  Quinn 
observes  (f/arper's  Magazine,  November),  "are  much  more 
conservative  than  are  writers.  And  accordingly  by  observing 
the  monuments  we  find  views  and  ideas  expressed  that  are  much 
more  common  and  nearer  to  the  ordinary  man  than  are  those 
found  in  the  books."     To  quote  the  article  further: 

"It  is  characteristic  of  all  Greek  sepulchral  art  that  when  the 
deceased  is  represented  on  the  tombstone  he  is  usually  portrayed 
in  not  unpleasant  or  inglorious  circumstances.  In  the  entire- 
great  collection  in  the  museum  of  Athens  there  are  only  one  or 
two  monuments  on  which  a  person  is  represented  as  in  the  pain- 
ful moment  of  dying.  Often  family  surroundings  or  other  sacred 
or  characteristic  circumstances  of  the  deceased's  past  life  are 
idealized  and  portrayed.  Thus  the  monuments,  when  visited  by 
the  friends  of  the  departed,  recall  happy  memories,  sober  and 
sweet  recollections,  rather  than  inconsolable  sorrow.  These  rep- 
resentations may  correctly  enough  be  called  portraits,  but  yet  the 
sculptor  made  no  attempt  to  individualize  the  features  of  the 
persons  represented.  The  ancient  Greek  artist  never  learned  to 
individualize. 

"When  the  form  of  the  departed  person  is  sculptured  on  the 
tombstone,  he  is  often  represented  in  company  with  relations 
who  have  outlived  him.  He  is  usually  placed  in  the  position  of 
honor,  sitting  down,  while  the  other  persons  stand.  The  de- 
ceased is  very  often  represented  as  holding  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  other  persons  portrayed. 

"This  represents  the  love  which  bound  the  members  of  the 
family  together.  It  explicitly  recalls  neither  the  pain  of  depart- 
ure nor  the  joy  of  expected  reunion.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
certain  reference  to  the  future,  and  to  the  continuance  of  this 
love  of  parent  or  wife  or  sister  in  the  after-life,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  then  in  vogue,  the  entire  monument  stood 
not  for  the  soul,  which  was  to  live  on  in  some  way  or  other." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Greeks'  conceptions  of  the 
soul's  future  life  corresponded  with  the  vague  notions  which 
they  had  about  the  soul  itself: 

"That  the  soul  was  a  kind  of  airy  double  of  the  corporeal  man, 
which  continued  to  live  in  a  dreamlike  existence  after  the  body 
had  died,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  living  shadow  or  umbra  of  the 
body,  and  that  it  was  a  spiritual  existence  similar  to  what  Chris- 
tianity has  conceived  the  soul  to  be,  were  successive  views  that 
prevailed  at  different  times.  But  the  last-named  doctrine  never 
became  the  property  of  the  common  people  in  olden  days.  It 
was  confined  to  certain  schools  of  philosophers  and  their  dis- 
ciples. The  surviving  part  of  man  after  death,  the  umbra,  was 
honored  by  the  monument  placed  over  the  grave,  while  the 
grave  itself  was  destined  for  the  body.  After  the  burial  of  the 
body  certain  honors  were  paid  to  the  monument  as  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  umbra.  These  honors  consisted  in  certain  rites 
performed  at  the  grave  or  at  the  monument  on  the  third  and 
ninth  and  thirtieth  days  after  the  funeral,  and  subsequently  at 
the  monument  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years 

"Just  as  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  about  the  soul  really  were 
very  hazy,  so  also  were  those  concerning  it>  abiding-place  after 
leaving  the  body,  and  the  mode  of  its  existence.  The  common 
opinion  was  that  the  country  of  the  umbras,  the  gloomy  world 
over  which  the  unfriendly  Pluto  and  his  consort,  the  mysterious 
Persephone,  swayed  the  scepter,  was  somewhere  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  called  it  the  'under  world.' 
The  guide  to  this  region  was  Hermes,  the  'soul-escorier. '  as  he 
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was  called,  who  led  the  umbras  down  through  the  meadows  of 
asphodel  until  the)'  came  to  the  river  Acheron,  where  the  ferry- 
man Charon  stood  ready  to  carry  them  over  to  Erebos,  or  the 
Dark  Country." 

It  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  at  one  time  very  lavish  of 
expense  in  their  sepulchral  monuments,  and  that  the  state  finally 
interfered  to  prevent  extravagance.  However,  from  his  exami- 
nations Dr.  Quinn  comes  to  this  conclusion  : 

"Along  with  the  belief  in  some  kind  of  immortality,  the  Greeks 
gradually  formed  clear  and  positive  notions  about  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  next  world.  This  belief,  at  least  in  an  unde- 
termined form,  was  as  old  as  Homer,  and  older.  But  in  the. 
early  ages  of  the  belief  more  stress  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  wicked  run  the  risk  of  being  cruelly  punished  than  that  the 
good  and  virtuous  have  a  respectable  chance  of  being  rewarded. 
For  any  indication  of  a  belief  that  the  after-life  is  one  of  joy  and 
pleasure  for  such  as  had  been  virtuous  on  earth,  one  must  pass 
on  to  a  time  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  later  than  the  Ho- 
meric poems." 


RELIGION,   "FIXED"    AND    "FREE." 

THE  point  is  made  by  a  recent  writer  that  in  estimating  \he 
religious  prospect  people  forget  that  there  are  "two  reiig- 
ions."  He  says  that  the  decay  of  some  forms  of  religious  life 
will,  in  this  view,  excite  no  panic  ;  "for  we  shall  see  here  simply 
the  disengagement  of  force  from  one  worn-out  channel  in  order 
to  a  more  effective  reappearance  in  another."  We  quote  from 
his  article  in  the  London  Christian  World  (undenom.,  Octo- 
ber io)  : 

"Our  distinction  [between  the  two  religions]  is  fundamental 
and  universal.  We  find  it  in  church  and  dissent,  in  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  in  Christianity  and  the  faiths  outside.  Wher- 
ever man  lives  and  worships  he  is  imder  the  influence  of  two 
separate  yet  cooperating  powers,  the  religion  that  is  fixed  and 
the  religion  that  is  free.  It  is  astonishing  that  theology  has 
taken  so  little  account  of  a  principle  so  evident  and  so  far-reach- 
ing. It  would  be  easy  to  show  how,  through  the  entire  course 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  church  failures  and  mishaps  have 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  neglect  to  acknowledge  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  church  can  prosper,  can  combine  within  itself 
the  elements  of  stability  and  progress,  which  fails  correctly  to 
understand  the  proportionate  place  to  be  accorded  in  it  to  these 
two  religions." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  explain  his  terms  more  definitely  by 
saying : 

"  Tixed  religion  might,  in  other  words,  be  defined  as  inherited 
religion.  It  is  always  of  a  certain  age,  a  lava  that  has  had  time 
to  cool  and  harden.  It  shows  itself  as  established  forms,  of 
thought  and  as  established  usages  of  worship.  We  know  it  as 
doctrine,  as  ceremonial,  as  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Fixed  re- 
ligion also  gathers  round  it  forces  that  tend  to  preserve  its  fixity. 
It  accumulates  property,  which  is  always  conservative.  It  en- 
lists in  its  service  orders  of  men  whose  minds  are  trained  to  the 
usage  and  acceptance  of  its  forms.  It  creates  a  dislike  of  change. 
The  fullest  working  of  its  tendency,  as  exhibited  in  Christen- 
dom, is  to-day  seen  in  the  Roman  Church.  How  far  it  has  gone 
there  is  illustrated  by  a  declaration  like  this  of  a  Jesuit  professor 
at  Maynooth  :  'The  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  one  which 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  approved  by  the 
Church  of  Christ."' 

Turning  to  the  second  term  used  by  him,  and  its  relation  to 
the  first,  the  language  of  the  article  is : 

"Living  in  the  same  mind  and  heart  with  the  religion  that  is 
fixed  is  the  religion  that  is  free.  Bound  together  by  an  unbreak- 
able tie  they  nave  to  make  what  they  can  of  each  other.  It  is 
impossible  for  each  to  be  without  the  other.  Free  religion  exists 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  heart  of  orthodoxy,  in  the  centers  of 
so-called  Catholicism,  just  as  certainly  as  in  the  circles  of  so- 
called  heterodoxy.  And  wherever  it  appears  it  shows  first  as 
something  new.  startling,  and  suspect.  The  relation  of  the  two 
has  hitherto  been  one  of  attack  on  jhe  one  side  and  of  ban  and 


excommunication  on  the  other.  It  is  time  nOw  for  a  better 
method — that  of  mutual  comprehension.  We  have  seen  already 
the  value  of  the  fixed  element.  But  of  the  free  there  is  even 
more  to  be  said.  For  it  is  a  question  here,  not  merely  of  value, 
but  of  necessity.  It  is  an  outcrop  of  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Fixed  religion  is  a  register  of  the  living  forces  of  the  past.  But 
wherever  there  are  souls  there  are  living  forces  of  the  present, 
and  it  is  the  action  of  these  forces  that  carries  men  inevitably  be- 
yond the  old  bounds,  and  creates  new  forms  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  We  shall  cease  to  suspect  and  to  denounce  when  we 
have  fairly  mastered  the  lesson  that  in  the  evolution  of  life  what 
is  given  in  the  present  holds  a  something  of  its  own  that,  while 
it  contains,  also  transcends  what  has  gone  before.  The  deeper 
our  knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  the  old,  the  greater  will  be 
our  recognition  of  the  inevitableness  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
new." 

As  to  how  the  various  church  denominations  have  comported 
themselves  in  relation  to  these  two  religions  this  writer  says: 

"Communions  which  are  conservative  in  their  thinking  let 
themselves  go  in  the  matter  of  feeling,  while  those  whose  note 
is  that  of  fullest  liberty  of  thought  are  curiously  traditional  and 
exact  in  the  emotional  expression.  The  Salvationist  who  keeps 
his  thought  rigidly  within  the  bounds  of  Wesley's  orthodoxy 
holds  himself  free  to  shout  himself  hoarse  at  a  prayer-meeting. 
The  Unitarian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  breaks  without  scruple 
through  the  hedges  of  the  three  creeds,  would  be  horrified  if  his 
minister  conducted  the  service  with  the  unconventionalism  of 
General  Booth.  In  the  treatment'of  its  free  religion  no  church, 
in  fact,  is  to  be  entirely  congratulated  or  entirely  condemned. 
Rome,  which  we  think  of  generally  as  the  negation  of  freedom, 
has  shown  in  many  directions  far  more  wisdom  than  some  Prot- 
estant communions.  The  rise  of  the  great  monastic  orders  was 
in  each  instance  the  assertion,  within  limits,  of  the  new  freedom 
of  the  Spirit.  A  Benedict,  a  Dominic,  a  Francis,  found  each 
within  himself,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  faith,  a  something 
new  that  demanded  expression.  It  streamed  from  him  into  the- 
world  as  a  fresh  force,  which  Rome  was  wise  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  to  use.  When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  soul  of 
Wesley  thrilled  to  its  special  inspiration,  the  church  he  belonged 
to,  with  the  woodennessof  the  cabinet  which  in  the  same  century 
lost  America  to  England,  refused  the  divine  new,  and  sacrificed 
half  its  inheritance  in  consequence." 


"UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION"     AS     AN     AID    TO 

BIBLE   STUDY. 

SOME  weeks  ago  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
announced  its  purpose  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  insti- 
tution to  lay  workers.  In  outlining  the  proposed  plan  of  instruc- 
tion the  New  York  Evangelist  (Presby.,  October  17)  says  that 
the  Seminary,  in  taking  this  step,  is  responding  to  the  multiply- 
ing signs  of  an  awakening  interest  in  Bible  study  throughout 
the  country.  As  indicative  of  this  tendency  7 he  Evangelist 
mentions  the  Summer  Bible  Conferences,  Bible  expositions  by 
exegetical  experts  in  Young  People's  Societies,  voluntary  Bible 
classes  in  the  colleges,  Bible  reading-courses  in  the  religious 
press,  Bible  correspondence  courses  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  and  Bible  instruction  in  institutes  established 
in  two-score  cities  to  bridge  the  distance  between  the  curriculum 
of  the  Sunday-schools  and  that  of  the  theological  seminaries. 
Further  comment  of  1  he  Evangelist  is  as  follows: 

"The  theological  seminaries  have  peculiar  facilities  for  con- 
ducting departments  for  lay  workers  and  others  not  seeking  to 
become  ministers.  They  have  endowments,  and  many  of  their 
professors  are  eager  to  impart  what  they  know  to  other  audiences 
besides  their  customary  classes;  and  readers  of  their  books 
would  be  glad  to  hear  them  lecture.  The  seminaries,  moreover, 
have  standards  of  learning  that  give  assurance  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  accurate  scholarship  of  whatever  instructors  they  may 
provide  fo-  popular  courses.  .  .  .  The  time  appears  ripe  also  for 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of"  New  York  to  extend  its  curri- 
culum by  the  addition  of  courses  for  laymen  and  the  appointment 
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of  special  instructors  to  share  with  the  regular  seminary  profes- 
sors the  high  task  of  conducting  them." 

The  Watchman  (Baptist,  October  24),  allho  it  is  in  sympathy 
with  much  of  what  is  being  said  and  written  about  the  neces- 
sity of  inculcating  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  urges 
that  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  scholarly,  knowledge  is  to  be  de- 
sired.    It  says: 

"And  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  rewarding  of  any,  does  not  come  by  any  mere  thumbing 
of  grammars,  dictionaries,  or  commentaries,  it  comes  by  medi- 
tation upon  the  words  and  that  spiritual  communion  with  God 
which  anoints  the  eyes.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  a  season  of 
meditation  and  prayer  gave  one  a  knowledge  of  the  Scripture, 
akin  to  that  which  one  gets  of  a  book  when  he  has  the  privilege 
of  an  unrestrained  and  familiar  conversation  with  its  author. 
.  .  .  The  best  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  a  so-called  'scLntific  study  '  of  them,  and  least  of  all  by  the 
curious  investigations  of  dates  and  origins.  Something  of  this 
is  needful,  but  after  it  has  been  done  only  the  foundation  has 
been  laid." 


THE   COLLECTING   OF   INDEMNITIES   BY 
MISSIONARIES. 

1>HE  Rev.  William  S.  Anient  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Hartford  of  the  American  Board.  There 
was  considerable  interest  in  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  re- 
ferred to  the  part  played  by  certain  missionaries  in  China  in 
recovering  indemnities  on  their  own  account,  or  on  the  account 
of  the  missions.  What  Dr.  Anient  said  on  the  subject  was  brief 
and  general ;  but  the  Boston  Herald  (October  11),  in  quoting  it, 
avers  that  it  affords  Mark  Twain  fairground  to  renew  his  widely 
read  criticisms  made  some  weeks  ago.  To  quote  Dr.  Ament's 
words  as  The  Herald  gives  them  : 

"Missionaries  have  had  some  influence  in  the  punishment  of 
red-handed  Boxers.  Why  not?  Missionaries  have  assisted  in 
the  collection  of  indemnities  for  the  people  who  look  to  them  as 
leaders  and  defenders.  Why  not?  Christianity  recognizes  the 
payment  of  honest  debts.  Christianity  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  individual.  Christianity  teaches  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
the  privilege  of  treaties.  While  the  Christian  may  take  with  joy 
the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  he  will  not  fail  to  rejoice  when  those 
goods  are  restored  to  him.  Being  a  missionary  or  a  convert  from 
heathenism  in  North  China  by  no  means  makes  an  outlaw  of  a 
person    nor,  indeed,  should  it  be  so. 

"Christ  would  not  unman  a  person  on  his  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, nor  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  his  common  sense,  nor 
take  away  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  manhood.  Why  should 
not  those  who  unjustifiably  deprive  our  people  of  their  homes  and 
property  restore  that  which  they  had  stolen?  This  is  the  pay- 
ment of  an  honest  debt,  not  retaliation.  The  ideas  of  justice 
which  all  men  have,  and  which  are  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  man,  approve  such  a  step  as  this,  and  the  method 
of  securing  this  end  will  not  offend,  but  rather  secure  the  appro- 
val of  the  well-informed." 

The  Herald  regards  Dr.  Ament's  "why  nots  "  as  inconclusive, 
and  considers  his  statements  of  Christian  morality  unreasonable. 
It  says  editorially: 

"It  is  not  for  missionaries  to  have 'influence, '  if  by  influence 
he  means  more  than  testimony  to  facts  in  their  own  knowledge, 
in  the  punishment  of  red-handed  Boxers,  because  they  are  nei- 
ther official  judges  nor  official  executors,  neither  representative 
diplomats  nor  commissioned  soldiers.  They  are  not  citizens  of 
China,  they  are  foreigners  and  intruders.  That  they  are  toler- 
ated at  any  time  and  suffered  to  engage  in  a  proselyting  work 
that  the  natives  may  not  improperly  consider  to  be  subversive  of 
their  ancient  religions  and  civil  security  does  not  show  that  they 
are  not  in  fact  intruders,  gives  them  no  lawful  nor  ethical  priv- 
ilege of  punitive  proceedings  against  any  sector  party  of  the 
Chinese,  whatever  they  may  do.  The  right  of  personal  self-de- 
fense when  physical  harm  is  threatened  may  be  approved  ;  the 


right  of  guarding  their  own  property  at  the  time  when  it  is  at- 
tacked, as  well  as  they  can,  must  be  conceded.  These  things 
are  quite  different  from  any  right  in  law  or  ethics  to  execute 
punishment  upon  the  Chinese  people  for  the  wrong  action  of  any 
of  them.  This  is  solely  the  affair  of  the  government  of  which  the 
missionaries  are  citizens." 

The  strictures  in  The  Herald' s  editorial  upon  the  last  para- 
graph it  quotes  are  especially  severe.  They  call  it  "a  farrago  oi 
intellectual  sophism,  and  a  travesty  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  " 

"It suggests  that  the  author  of  the  statement  needs  to  spend  a 
full  year  in  a  divinity  school  where  the  ethics  of  the  Preacher  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  intelligently  taught,  and  another 
year  111  some  school  where  he  may  get  sound  instruction  in  the 
ethics  of  the  common  law  with  some  respectable  notion  of  logical 
reasoning.  If  Christianity  in  its  essential  quality  were  what  the 
suggestions  of  this  deliverance  intimate,  the  world  would  have 
little  more  need  of  it.  Robin  Hood's  way  of  collecting  'just 
debts,'  or  the  motive  of  the  Boxers'  way  of  avenging  supposed 
wrongs,  would  seem  to  be  vindicated.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  discuss  the  matter,  and  leave  it  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  it  emanates  from  a  missionary  addressing  the  American 
Board 

"There  is  in  the  address  no  denial  or  contradiction  of  facts 
currently  charged,  no  dissent  from  the  shocking  confessions  and 
worse  defenses  of  Gilbert  Reid,  only  hardy  and  insistent  asser- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  essentially  barbarian  customs  of 
punishment  and  reprisal." 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Reid,  here  referred  to, 
were  contained  in  his  article  "The  Ethics  of  Loot "  in  the  July 
Forum,  and  in  a  circular  letter  subsequently  sent  by  Mr.  Reid 
to  the  American  newspapers  from  Peking.  We  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  the  letter : 

"Without  going  into  any  lengthy  defense  I  will  say  this  much 
The  three  houses  from  which  I  secured  my  'spoils  of  war  '  were 
those  of  high  officials  implicated  in  the  Boxer  uprising  and  im- 
perial attack.  Everything  in  these  houses  was  officially  confis- 
cated ;  and  what  I  secured  was  with  consent  of  such  authorities 
as  a  French  general,  the  British  minister,  and  our  American  offi- 
cers. Under  these  circumstances  I  have  no  qualms  of  conscience 
in  what  I  did.  I  firmly  believed  that  all  such  men  (despicable 
wretches),  who  nearly  encompassed  our  massacre,  should  be 
punished,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  point  out  to  the  authorities 
where  these  guilty  men  had  lived.  This  was  '  the  now  and  then  ' 
of  my  looting.  All  my  denunciations  have  been  hurled  at  the 
guilty  ringleaders,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  justice  allows  no  leni- 
ency in  dealing  with  such 

"Taking  cases  of  looting  in  themselves,  my  conscience  would 
heartily  condemn  many  of  them;  but  when  I  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances and  view  the  matter  as  a  whole,  I  am  forced  to  rei- 
terate the  statement  made  in  The  Forum  for  July  on  'The  Ethics 
of  Loot,'  that  if  there  was  wrong  it  was  in  the  war,  'not  in  the 
incidental  result  of  the  collection  of  spoils.'  I  contend  that  loot- 
ing was  a  form  of  punishment,  without  which  the  officials  and 
people  of  Peking  would  again  be  likely  to  undertake  the  task  of 
exterminating  all  foreigners  in  China.  As  it  is,  they  will  not  at- 
tempt it  again  very  soon,  certainly  not  in  Peking." 


SHOULD   THEOLOGICAL   FACULTIES    BE 
"SECULARIZED"? 

A  PRACTICALLY  new  problem  has  recently  come  into 
prominence  in  the  discussions  of  the  German  theological 
world  that  promises  to  attract  attention  wherever  the  methods  of 
modern  scholarship  have  been  applied  to  scientific  theology, 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  theological  faculties  in  theuni 
versities  should  not  cease  to  be  distinctively  Christian  bodies 
and  be  made  schools  of  religion  in  general.  The  matter  has 
been  urged  to  such  a  degree  that  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Har- 
nack  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  official  address  which  he  de- 
livered in  his  capacity  as  rector  of  the  most  prominent  university 
(Berlin)  in  the  world.     This  address  published  under  the  title 
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"Die  Aufgabe  der  theologischen  Fakultaten  unci  die  allgemeine 
Religiouswissenschaft, "  is  arousing  a  widespread  discussion.  Dr. 
Harnack's  views  are  in  substance  as  follows  : 

A  whole  generation  ago  the  excellent  but  erratic  Prof.  Paul  de 
Lagarde,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  advocated  the  change 
of  theological  faculties  into  religious  faculties  in  general,  and 
in  recent  months  again  the  more  advanced  wing  of  liberal  theo- 
logical thinkers,  headed  especially  by  Professor  Troeltsch  of 
Heidelberg,  have  revived  this  demand.  The  reasons  urged  are 
mainly  that  the  Christian  religion  is  one  of  many  religions,  that 
its  official  records,  its  origin  and  development,  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  scientific  standards  and  critical  canons  by  which  other 
religions  are  judged,  and  that  Christian  theology  accordingly 
should  become  but  a  part,  altho  the  most  important  part,  in  the 
general  science  of  religion,  and  Christian  theology  is  to  receive 
just  such  consideration  as  its  intrinsic  merits  justify. 

Harnack  opposes  this  suggestion  tho  he  does  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  seeming  justice  in  it . 

The  scientific  study  of  Christianity  must  indeed  be  prosecuted 
along  the  same  lines  as  are  accepted  as  correct  in  regard  to  other 
religions.  The  historical  method,  which  seeks  to  develop  out  of 
smaller  beginnings  the  facts  in  the  various  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  is  here  also  the  only  correct  method.  The  claim 
that  Christianity  is  to  be  measured  by  special  rules  and  is  to  be 
judged  by  unique  standards  is  not  to  be  justified.  For  the  whole 
science  of  religion  there  is  but  one  method,  and  that  is  the  his- 
torical. As  Christianity  is  an  historical  phenomenon,  it  must  be 
measured  by  the  standards  that  prevail  in  other  historical  mat- 
ters. Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  religious  life  of  the  nations 
has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  de- 
prive Christianity  of  the  unique  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
university  curriculum  at  present.  The  demand  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  find  acceptance  and  make  wider  conquests  is 
now  stronger  than  ever,  and  its  world  mission  is  greater  than 
ever.  Christianity  is  so  much  the  superior  of  other  religions  that 
its  thorough  comprehension  makes  the  study  of  other  religions 
almost  superfluous.  It  still  occupies  a  unique  position  among 
the  religions  of  the  world,  and  is  "the  highest  good  that  man- 
kind possesses,  the  most  sacred  possession  that  rises  above  the 
world  and  establishes  true  freedom  and  fraternal  love  and  marks 
the  true  destiny  of  man."  Accordingly,  the  theological  faculties 
should  not  be  "secularized, "  but  should  further  the  interests  of 
Christianity  exclusively  and  alone,  altho  not  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  confessions  and  creeds,  which  have  not  been  able  to  solve 
the  spiritual  problems  with  which  they  deal.  This  solution  can 
be  reached  only  by  a  restoration  of  the  original  Gospel. 

These  views  of  the  Berlin  savant  have  called  forth  both  ap- 
proval and  condemnation.  As  a  general  thing  the  liberal  church 
papers  express  their  agreement,  and  the  conservatives  dissent, 
not  with  the  position  itself  taken  by  him.  but  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  defends  it.  The  Alte  Glaube  (Leipsic),  e.g.,  says 
that  Harnack  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  He  first  admires  in  prin- 
ciple what  the  "young  Ritschlians"  want,  by  maintaining  that 
the  modern  historical  method  applies  to  Christianity  also,  and 
then  for  practical  reasons  refuses  to  apply  the  principle.  The 
only  way  to  justify  the  exclusive  recognition  of  Christianity  in 
the  university  curriculum  is  to  insist  that  it  alone  is  the  true  re- 
ligion and  that  all  others  are  false.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


Mk  ISRAEL  Zangwiu.  has  stated  recently  that  a  charter  granting  ex- 
tensive landholdings  in  Palestine  is  about  to  be  secured  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  If,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (October  17),  the 
information  is  authentic  upon  which  Mr.  Zangwill  bases  hisassertion,  Zion- 
ism  is  sure  to  make  a  signal  advance.  "Since  1870  there  have  been  founded 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  in  Samaria,  in  upper  Galilee  and  in  Transjordania  a 
considerable  number  of  Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  but  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  colonists  for  all  Palestine  is  not  much  over  5,000.  Established 
with  the  capital  of  wealthy  European  philanthropists,  like  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  these  colonies  have  been  more  or  less  dependent  and  their 
growth  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  inability  to  secure  legally  bind- 
ing titles  With  a  charter  from  the  Sultan  and  the  united  support  of  Zion- 
ism the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Jewish  repopulation  of  Palestine 
would  have  been  overcome." 


WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE   FOR   MISS  STONE'S 

CAPTURE? 

11  fHILE  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  far  the  feebleness 
*  *  and  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Government  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  actual  capture  of  Miss  Helen  Stone  by  the  Mace- 
donian brigands,  it  is  quite  generally  the  opinion  of  European 
journals  that  these  qualities  in  the  Ottoman  rule  have  at  least 
made  the  outrage  possible.  A  Macedonian  may  be  a  Bulgarian, 
a  Servian,  a  Rumanian,  an  Albanian,  a  Montenegrin,  or  a  Greek 
— such  is  the  mixture  of  nationalities  in  Turkey's  northern  prov- 
ince, which  is  always  in  a  state  of  semi-revolt ;  but  the  capture 
is  now  laid  at  the  doors  of  Bulgarians.  The  Sofia  correspondent 
of  the  Pester  Ltoyd  (Budapest)  declares  that  all  concerned  in 
the  outrage  are  Bulgarians,  and,  he  asserts  further,  all  were  act- 
ing under  orders  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  leaders  in 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  Home  Minister  (and  ad  interim  For- 
eign Minister),  M.  Saratoff,  however,  repudiates  all  responsibility 
or  complicity  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria.  In  reply  to  a  note  sent  by 
the  American  consul-general  in  Constantinople,  complaining 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  not  taken  sufficient  meas- 
ures to  discover  and  arrest  the  abductors,  M.  Saratoff  (according 
to  the  Politische  Correspondent,  Vienna)  says: 

"This  Government  must  guard  itself  against  a  malicious  accu- 
sation. The  deed  was  committed  in  Turkey,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  falls  upon  another  country  than  Bulgaria.  Yet  the 
attempt  is  made  to  compromise  Bulgaria  in  the  eyes  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  starling 
from  a  suspicion  against  an  alleged  secret  committee  supposed 
to  exist  in  Bulgaria,  tries  to  make  us  and  our  Government  re- 
sponsible for  a  crime  which  was  committed  in  Turkey.  We  must 
protest  against  such  a  serious  and  unmerited  accusation." 

In  order  to  prove  that  Bulgaria  is  not  implicated,  the  Premier 
declares  that  his  Government  has  determined  that,  if  the  robber 
band  in  question  tries  to  cross  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  it  will  be 
"mercilessly  pursued  and  annihilated  by  Bulgarian  troops."  He 
further  declares  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  will  not  enter 
into  any  negotiations  whatsoever  to  obtain  the  prisoner  by  ran- 
som, "as  we  do  not  want  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  many 
robbers  infesting  the  neighborhood  to  turn  to  Bulgaria  whenever 
this  seems  to  be  to  their  advantage."  The  Sofia  correspondent 
of  the  Pester  Lloyd,  already  quoted,  brands  this  note  as  "hypo- 
critical and  plainly  indicative  of  Bulgaria's  complicity  in  the 
outrage."  The  proper  course  to  pursue  now,  he  declares,  is  not 
to  pay  a  cent  of  ransom,  but  to  hold  the  Bulgarian  Government 
responsible  for  every  hair  of  Miss  Stone's  head.  There  is  no 
danger,  he  believes,  of  her  being  killed. 

The  Turkish  Government  could  easily  stamp  out  all  these  rob- 
ber bands,  declares  The  Daily  News  (London),  if  its  soldiers 
were  properly  paid,  or  its  villages  properly  governed. 

"But  as  long  as  benevolent  foreigners  will  pay  high  ransoms, 
why  should  the  Turks  trouble?  Brigandage  becomes  a  profitable 
way  of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  It  forms  a  magnet  to 
Anglo-Saxon  gold.  .  .  .  The  whole  affair  is  very  painful,  and  no 
one  can  blame  the  American  press  for  the  zeal  it  has  shown  in 
collecting  the  money  asked  for.  But  we  confess  that  we  should 
prefer  that  the  Turkish  troops  should  move  a  little  more  rapidly 
and  give  these  gentry  a  salutary  lesson.  An  army  of  brigands 
endowed  by  American  subscriptions  will  not  add  to  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Europe." 

It  is  the  price  that  Europe  has  to  pay,  says  The  Guardian 
(Manchester),  for  the  continued  failure  of  her  statesmen  to  face 
the  Macedonian  question.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Turks  as  a 
people,  says  The  Times  (London),  but  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties : 

"The  native  honesty  which   abounds  among  the   Mussulman 
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common  people  has  very  little  chance  to  assert  itself  in  the  ranks 
of  a  soldiery  which  the  Sultan  regularly  forgets  to  pay.  The 
Turkish  troops  ami  police  in  Macedonia  get  no  wages,  yet  they 
share  the  common*  human  weakness  of  supposing  that  men  must 
live  somehow  They  have  thus  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  plun- 
dering villages  and  carrying  off  the  food  they  have  no  money  to 
buy.  It  is  vain  to  look  to  Constantinople  for  any  serious  attempt 
to  maintain  order  in  the  province  which  the  concert  of  Europe, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  marked  out  for  reform.  What  with  Bul- 
garian mischief-making,  native  turbulence,  and  Turkish  malad- 
ministration, it  is  not  wonderful  that  Macedonia  is  a  seething 
caldron." — Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  STATUS   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

EUROPEAN  comment  on  the  present  status  of  the  Boer  war 
consists  principally  of  the  usual  severe  condemnation  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  continental  press,  in  which  a  large  and  in- 
creasing section  of  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  joins.  Oc- 
casionally a  note  of  encouragement  for  England  comes  from  the 
Continent.  The  Aus- 
tro- Hungarian  consul 
at  Cape  Town,  for  ex- 
ample, has  recently 
submitted  to  his  Gov- 
ernment a  report  on 
the  commercial  and 
economic  prospects  in 
South  Africa.  These 
prospects,  he  declares, 
are  very  satisfactory. 
The  wealth  of  South 
Africa,  being  in  its 
mines  and  agricul- 
ture, is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that,  altho  it  may 
be  temporarily  dam- 
aged, it  can  not  be 
destroyed.  The  future 
of  this  wealth  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple and  especially  in 
the  hands  of  the  gov- 
erning class.  If  the  British  only  act  with  their  customary  sense 
of  justice  and  commercial  foresight,  says  the  consul  in  conclu- 
sion. South  Africa  will  very  soon  witness  a  return  to  prosperity 
and  progress  now  scarcely  dreamed  of. 

The  Dresdener  Nackrichten,  one  of  the  most  representative 
and  widely  read  of  North  German  papers,  in  commenting  on 
Lord  Kitchener's  recent  proclamation,  expresses  itself  in  very 
bitter  terms,  condemning  England  for  using  methods  "of  such 
refined  cruelty  as  would  not  be  employed  even  by  the  most  sav- 
age tribes  of  the  Black  Continent  in  the  extirpation  of  their  foes." 
It  continues . 

"The  very  elements  which  were  originally  inclined  toward 
peace  have  been  forced  by  British  brutality  to  the  decision  rather 
to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  than  submit  to  an  enemy 
who  has  divested  himself  of  all  the  instincts  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  Nor  can  the  unlimited  lying  of  the  English  news 
agency  any  longer  deceive  as  to  the  fact  that  the  tactics  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  defying  as  they  do  the  rights  of  nations,  have  pro- 
duced just  the  opposite  of  the  results  expected  of  them.  .  .  .  All 
the  operations  of  the  English  generals  result  in  complete  failure, 
and  the  lists  of  'captures'  which  Kitchener's  reports  contain  do 
but  little  to  help  matters  here.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  Brit- 
ish commander  reckons  as  ' prisoners  of  war '  every  sort  of  hu- 
man being  whom  the  English  troops  are  able  to  lay  hands  on  — 
women,  children,  old  men,  in  short,  every  class  of  non-comba- 
tants, as  well  as  all  who  voluntarily  surrender.  .  .  .  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  such  lists  have  far  less  to  tell  of  captured  arms  than 


always  hurt  me." 


of  the  total  of  slain,  wounded,  or  surrendered  Boers.  According 
to  Lord  Kitchener's  bulletins,  his  army  has  already  conquered 
as  many  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  donkeys,  and  the  like 
as  the  whole  of  South  Africa  contained.  An  end  must  once  and 
for  all  be  put  to  this  English  swindling  system  and  the  truth 
must  come  to  light." 

The  German  press  generally  rejoices  over  every  leverse  of  the 
British  arms.  The  Vossiscne  Zeitnng  (Berlin)  refers  to  the 
successes  gained  by  the  Boers  during  the  past  month,  and  de- 
clares they  are  "but  partial  retribution  for  the  behavior  which 
would  shame  Turks  in  Bulgaria."  The  Austrian  press  is  also 
bitter.  The  military  organ  of  Vienna,  the  Reichsivehr,  pub- 
lishes a  first-page  "leader"  accusing  England  of  violating  every 
rule  of  civilized  warfare.  The  Vaterland,  organ  of  the  Clerical 
party  in  Austria-Hungary,  remarks  that  recent  British  reverses 
have  caused  great  satisfaction  not  only  among  German  people, 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  English  campaign 
against  the  Boers,  it  says,  is  an  outrageous  abuse  of  force. 

Most  of  the  German  press  deprecate  the  efforts  of  the  Boer 
delegates  in  Europe  to  have  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration  take 

up  their  cause.  A 
prominent  German  le- 
gal authority.  Profes- 
sor Niemeyer,  of  Kiel 
University,  explains, 
in  the  Deutsche  Jnr- 
istenzeitting  ( Ber- 
lin), that  the  attempt 
to  appeal  to  the  court 
of  arbitration  must  be 
futile,  "since  it  in- 
volves a  complete 
misapprehension  <<f 
the  constitution  and 
competence  of  the 
court. "  He  points  out 
that  there  is  really  no 
actual  "court  of  ar- 
bitration" at  The 
Hague.  The  peace 
conference  estab- 
lished three  institu- 
tions, "which  are 
competent  in  certain  definite  eventualities  to  constitute  and 
convoke  a  court  of  arbitration."  These  are:  the  "Bureau  In- 
ternationale de  la  Haye,"  an  administrative  office  (with  one 
officer — a  secretary),  whose  present  business  is  to  take  charge 
of  archives  and  a  library  and  conduct  correspondence;  a  "Con- 
seil  Administrative  Permanent,"  consisting  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  signatory  Powers  to  the  conference  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Dutch  Foreign  Secretary,  who  keeps 
the  Powers  interested  informed  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  ;  and 
the"Cour  Permanente  d'Arbitrage,"  which  is  simply  a  list  of 
names  of  persons  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Powers  and 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  act  as  arbitrators  if  required. 
These  three  institutions,  Professor  Niemeyer  points  out.  form 
"only  the  framework  for  the  constitution  of  a  court  of  arbitration 
with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  some  special  case."  None  of  these 
bodies  has  any  right  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  an 
actual  court.  Such  initiative  must  come  from  both  ejovernmenU 
that  are  parties  to  a  dispute.  What  the  Boers  are  really  asking 
for  is  what  is  known  in  international  law  as  "mediation,"  a  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  proceeding  which  is  expressly  reserved  for 
sovereign  states.     Professor  Niemeyer  observes  in  conclusion  : 

"Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  success  and  the  pacific 
activity  of  the  institutions  established  at  The  Hague  than  an 
attempt  like  that  of  the  Boer  delegates  to  convert  them  into 
a  court  of   diplomatic    instance       They  are    neither    fitted    for 


John  BULL  (to  Kitchener):  "Hold  on,  there,  your  proclamations  are  like  boomerangs,  they 
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•  that  purpose  nor  were  they  intended  for  it  by  The  Hague  con- 
i  vention." 

The  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin)  observes  that  the  Boer 
delegates  must  be  aware  of  the  incompetency  of  the  court  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  case.  Their  real  object,  it  says,  must  be  to 
bring  the  subject  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  notice  of  the  Powers. 
The  Independence  Beige  (Brussels)  prints  the  appeal  of  the 
Boer  European  committee  for  the  organization  of  an  economic 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  says  by  way  of  comment : 

"Whatever  sympathy  we  may  feel  with  the  cause  of  the  Boers, 
it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  any  liberal  and  independent  mind 
to  admit  the  means  advocated  in  the  appeal,  because  the  boycot- 
ting  of   English   commerce  would   injure   not    British   interests 


THK  PEN    IS   MIGHTIEN   THAN   THE  SWORD. 
SMALL  Jan  :  "Say,  Fido,  the  English  must  have  passed  here  " 

— Morning  Leader  (London). 

alone,  but  continental  interests  also.  The  English  people  should 
not  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of  all  civilization,  for  they  have 
done  great  things  and  will  accomplish  still  greater  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  boycotting  is  a  mode  of  warfare  unworthy  of  an  epoch 
such  as  ours." 

The  French  press  is  apparently  less  bitterly  hostile  to  England 
than  the  press  of  other  European  countries,  but  a  number  of  the 
leading  journals  of  Paris  continue  to  report,  with  evidences  of 
satisfaction,  British  reverses  in  South  Africa.    The  Temps  says  : 

"To-day,  after  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousands  of  lives  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  milliards,  with  the  credit  and  finances  of  the 
nation  in  disorder,  with  the  painful  bankruptcy  of  the  Liberal- 
ism of  a  great  country,  and  the  eclipse  of  its  international  con- 
science, the  United  Kingdom  is  as  far  from  its  object  as  it  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  That  object  is  conquest  and  annex- 
ation." 

The  journals  of  Great  Britain  generally  are  despondent  over 
the  failure  of  Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation  and  apprehensive 
lest  the  opening  of  the  Transvaal  summer  (the  season  of  great- 
est activity  for  the  Boers)  may  result  in  further  reverses  for  the 
British  arms.  The  most  significant  comments  come  from  the 
Liberal  press.  We  are  tired  of  waiting  for  real  results,  says 
the  London  Speaker,  one  of  the  leading  Liberal  organs : 

"The  sands  are  running  out.  Unless  these  millions  [of  Eng- 
lishmen] learn  within  the  next  six  months  to  accept  facts,  and 
nothing  but  facts,  to  treat  this  war  as  they  treat  their  businesses, 
to  dismiss  public  as  they  would  private  incompetents,  and  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  action,  terms,  and  settlement  as  they  do 
on  every  important  occasion  of  their  ordinary  lives,  we  shall 
emerge  from  this  struggle  a  weaker  and  more  discredited  Power 
than  any  of  our  great  rivals." 

The  game  of  war  by  proclamation,  says    The   OuLiook  (Lon- 


don), is  an  easy  one.  "Moreover,  it  is  a  game  at  which  the 
Boers  are  likely  to  beat  us.  Their  genius  lies  that  way.  As  dis- 
putants they  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  at  bluff  unequaled. 
.  .  .  Spare  horses  are  what  is  wanted,  not  proclamations  ;  re- 
mounts, not  rhetoric." 

England  is  in  a  very  bad  way  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's triumphant  jingoism,  says  Henry  Labouchere,  in  his  Rad- 
ical paper  Truth  : 

"Apart  from  the  cost  of  the  South  African  war.  we  have 
doubled  our  military  and  naval  expenditure,  which  now  exceeds 
largely  that  of  any  other  great  Power.  We  are  thoroughly  dis- 
trusted by  all  other  countries,  for  they  are  hardly  likely  to  agree 
with  us  that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  us  a  divine  superior- 
ity over  them.  Our  trade  is  not  what  it  was.  Other  nations 
have  been  picking  up  our  customers  whilst  we  have  been  picking 
up  worthless  territories  and  wasting  our  energies  on  a  most  fool- 
ish war.  We  have  lost  our  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy 
whilst  we  have  been  pursuing  wills-o'-the-wisp.  We  have  ig- 
nored in  this  South  African  war  every  principle  on  which  we  had 
prided  ourselves.  We,  who  heretofore  were  the  advocates  of  na- 
tional independence  and  the  opponents  of  any  strong  nation  that 
forced  a  weaker  to  surrender  its  independence,  have  annexed  on 
paper  the  Boer  republics,  and  we  are  now  declaring  that  this  pa- 
per annexation  gives  us  the  right  to  treat  their  citizens  as  rebels. 
We  are  waging  against  an  insignificant  race  of  peasants  a  war 
of  devastation  and  of  depopulation,  and  waging  it  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  were  any  other  country  to  adopt  the  same  methods  we 
should  denounce  it  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization." 

The  Daily  News  (London,  Liberal)  argues  in  the  same  vein. 

It  says : 

"Since  the  days  of  Lord  North  there  never  has  been  more 
wicked  folly  than  the  cry  for  severer  measures  which  goes  up 
from  every  foolish  mouth  on  the  news  of  a  disaster.  The  whole 
moral  of  this  war,  if  it  has  one,  is  the  futility  of  severe  meas- 
ures outside  the  ordinary  course  of  war.  But  for  farm-burning 
the  two  'annexed  territories  '  would  now  probably  be  at  peace. 
But  for  the  treason  courts,  there  would  have  been  no  second  re- 
bellion in  Cape  Colony.  ...  It  was  the  repressive  measures  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  which  awoke  in  the  Netherlands  an  invincible 
spirit  of  freedom  at  the  very  moment  when  the  country  lay 
crushed  and  cowed.  Just  so  it  may  yet  be  the  repressive  barbar- 
ism of  our  futile  Government  which  will  in  the  end  lose  us  South 
Africa." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S    NAVAL   PROGRAM. 

AN  analysis  of  the  present  position  of  Germany  in  interna- 
tional politics  and  trade  is  contributed  to  the  Temps 
(Paris)  by  M.  Edouard  Lockroy,  formerly  French  Minister  of 
Marine.  We  condense  his  remarks  on  the  naval  program  as 
follows : 

The  movement  which  impels  Germany  seaward  is  constantly 
growing  stronger.  She  is  no  longer  content  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  military  Powers ;  she  now  aspires  to  the  place  among 
naval  Powers  which  France  has  held  for  centuries.  Perhaps  she 
even  dreams  of  the  humiliation  of  England  after  a  contest  for 
world  empire.  The  naval  budget  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  is 
suggestive  of  such  an  ambition. 

Formerly  the  Government  alone  was  tormented  by  these  aspi- 
rations, but  now  they  possess  the  whole  nation,  which  has  been 
aroused  and  converted  by  a  most  skilfully  executed  propaganda. 
The  Emperor,  in  addition  to  sending  models  of  war-ships  to  all 
the  provincial  cities  and  summoning  naval  conferences,  persists 
in  making  personal  appeals  to  parliament  and  the  people.  In 
1897  he  sent  to  the  Reichstag  nine  of  his  own  designs  represent- 
ing the  navies  of  Europe.  In  December,  1900,  he  sent  seven 
more  which  were  hung  with  great  ceremony.  They  are  small 
but  very  accurately  drawn  outlines  of  a  few  types  of  war-ships, 
selected  with  a  view  to  inflaming  German  patriotism.  Three  of 
them  represent  the  European  squadrons  now  in  Chinese  waters. 
Others  show  the  naval  progress  of  other  nations  and  suggest  the 
peril  of  Germany.  They  represent  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  the 
new  French  and  English  cruisers,  and  the  projected  French  ar- 
.  mor-clads.  and  all  of  them,  so  to  speak,  loudly  proclaim  the  ne~ 
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cessity  of  strengthening  the  German  navy  and  of  making  liberal 
appropriations. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  Reichstag  is  not  less  than 
that  exerted  by  the  Emperor.  The  thermometer  of  public  opin- 
ion is  the  German  naval  league,  an  imitation  of  the  English  na- 
val league,  which  has  a  membership  of  more  than  half  a  million. 
Administered  with  admirable  system  and  energy  it  makes  use  of 
all  known  advertising  methods— meetings,  newspapers,  pictures, 
calendars,  almanacs,  etc.,  and  raises  money  by  assessments,  col- 
lections, and  other  means.  It  publishes  an  illustrated  weekly 
journal,  a  daily  calendar,  each  leaf  of  which  contains  a  marine 
picture  with  a  carefully  selected  legend,  and  a  year-book  of  700 
pages  containing  detailed  information  about  German  and  foreign 
navies.  The  sums  raised  by  voluntary  gifts,  subscriptions,  and 
other  means  have  become  so  large  that  it  has  been  thought  nec- 
essary to  ask  the  Emperor  what  shall  be  done  with  them.  In  the 
face  of  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  the  Reichstag  could 
not  help  adopting  the  proposed  naval  program  and  the  budget 
necessary  to  its  execution.  The  budget  for  1901  exceeds  by  $12.- 
000.000  that  of  1900,  which  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,0  ©,- 
000  over  previous  budgets.  Some  of  the  items  of  the  new  bud- 
get are  especially  significant.  Such  are  the  provisions  for 
rebuilding  coast-defense  vessels  of  the  Siegfried  type  and  con- 
verting them  into  seagoing  war-ships,  increasing  the  fighting 
force,  building  arsenals,  increasing  the  armament  of  vessels, 
and  laying  submarine  cables  in  order  to  render  Germany  in- 
dependent of  the  English  service.  Finally,  concealed  in  the 
supplementary  budget  for  the  Chinese  expedition  are  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  naval  base  at 
Kiou-Chou. 

The  vessels  authorized  by  the  new  budget  consist  of  two  bat- 
tle-ships, a  large  armored  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers,  and 
six  torpedo-destroyers  of  350  tons  each.  Two  battle-ships  were 
launched  in  1900,  and  six  others,  in  addition  to  an  armored  crui- 
ser and  a  gunboat,  are  in  process  of  construction.  So  that  Ger- 
many will  have  in  construction,  afloat  and  on  the  stocks,  ten 
battle-ships,  seven  protected  cruisers,  a  gunboat,  and  a  large 
number  of  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers. 

The  fleet,  which,  the  Emperor  himself  has  announced,  is  "in- 
tended to  take  the  offensive,"  is  designed  to  operate  principally 
in  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  altho  the  Far  East  and  South 
America  are  not  forgotten  in  the  assignment  of  stations. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL   BULLER'S   "INDISCRETION." 

THE  dismissal  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  from  the  active 
service  of  the  British  army  as  a  "punishment  for  his  indis- 
creet, unsoldierly  "  speech  at  the  recent  luncheon  of  the  West- 
minster Volunteers,  has  stirred  up  a  very  lively  discussion  in 
the  press  of  England,  most  of  the  journals  commending  the  War 


Office  for  the  dismissal.  A  few  papers,  however,  side  with  Gen- 
eral Buller.  That  portion  of  the  speech  which  has  excited  the 
greatest  commotion,  and  for  which  the  dismissal  was  imposed, 
was  the  admission  by  the  General  that  he  advised  General  (Sir) 
George  White  to  surrender  Ladysmith  to  the  Boers.  Having 
failed  in  his  attack  on  Colenso,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  effect 
the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered  garrison.  General  Buller  was  about 
to  notify  General  White  of  his  failure,  when — to  quote  from  his 
speech — it  occurred  to  him  to  "  help  White  out  "  : 

"The  message  I  had  to  send  to  Sir  George  White  was  that  I 
had  made  the  attack  and  that  I  had  failed  ;  and  that  I  could  not 
possibly  make  another  attempt  for  a  month,  and  then  I  was  cer- 
tain I  could  only  do  it  by  slow  fighting  and  not  by  rushing  That 
was  the  message  I  had  to  send,  and  I  had  to  ask  him  certain 
questions.  I  wrote  a  telegram  out  and  looked  at  it  two  or  three 
times  and  said.  '  It  is  a  mean  thing  to  send  a  telegram  like  that. 
He  is  a  gallant  fellow.  He  will  sit  still  to  the  end.'  I  was  in 
command  ,  whatever  responsibility  there  was  there  was  mine 
and  I  thought.  Ought  I  not  give  him  some  help,  some  assist- 
ance, and  some  lead — and  something  which,  if  it  came  to  the 
last  absolute  moment,  would  have  enabled  him  to  say  "  Well, 
after  all.  I  have  Sir  Redvers  Buller's,  as  my  commander's,  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  this."  '  Therefore  I  spatchcocked  into  the  middle 
of  the  telegram  a  sentence  in  which  I  suggested  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abandon — to  surrender — the  garrison  ;  what  he 
should  do  when  he  surrendered,  and  how  he  should  do  it.  I  put 
it  between  one  question  he  had  to  answer,  and  followed  it  with 
another  question.  I  did  not  like  to  suggest  to  a  man  I  believed 
to  be  a  brave  man  and  a  good  soldier — I  did  not  like  to  suggest 
that  he  should  do  this  or  that  or  the  other,  but  I  stuck  that  into 
the  thing  simply  because  if  he  ever  had  to  give  up  it  might  rx 
some  sort  of  cover  to  a  man  who  I  thought  in  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  I  was  myself." 

He  also  declared  that,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  man  in  England,  of  his  age  or  younger,  so 
fit  as  he  to  command  an  army  corps. 

The  press  of  the  Continent  appears  to  regard  the  matter  as  a 
family  quarrel,  in  which,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris), 
no  one  outside  of  England  cares  to  meddle.  But,  the  same  jour- 
nal concludes,  "while  we  can  not  help  condemning  the  mala- 
droitness  of  the  blunt  old  general,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
sympathy  from  him,  especially  in  the  storm  of  abuse  which  has 
been  called  forth  from  the  press  by  his  speech." 

T/ie  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London)  is  very  severe  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  speech.     It  says  : 

"This  lamentable  talk  reveals  an  infirmity  of  temper,  a  feeble- 
ness of  judgment,  and  a  total  lack  of  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  which  we  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  .  .  .  Far 
the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  matter  is  his  confession  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  how  long  Ladysmith  was  in  a  position  to 


WHILE    THE     SOUTH    AMERICAN    STATES    FIGHT     FOR    THE    CAKE,    UNCI.F. 
SAM  MAKES  OFF  WITH  IT.  —Noterri/e  (Turin). 


UNCI.E  SAM    AWAITING   HIS  OPPORTUNITY 

.\'c-Ms/>ii//rr  (Zurich). 
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hold  out,  altho  its  relief  had  for  weeks  been  his  immediate  objec- 
tive and  was  admittedly  an  operation  of  the  first  importance,  and 
altho  he  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison.  It  requires  no  expert  military  knowledge 
to  perceive  from  this  one  confession  alone  that  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler  is  not  the  man  to  command  a  British  army  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
What  were  Sir  George  White's  feelings,  or  his  reputation,  in 
comparison  with  the  honor  and  safety  of  his  army  and  of  the  col- 
ony, that  the  commander-in-chief  was  willing  to  jeopardize  the 
latter  in  order  to  screen  his  subordinate  from  responsibility?  It 
may  have  been  chivalry  ;  it  may  have  been  good-nature ;  but  it 
was  not  generalship,  and  it  was  not  what  we  expect  from  a  Brit- 
ish soldier." 

In  peace,  says  The  Morning  Post  (London),  the  commander 
of  an  army  corps  is  a  teacher.  He  has  to  superintend  the  in- 
struction of  officers,  especially  of  staff  officers,  one  of  whose 
duties  is  to  write  clear  messages,  orders,  and  telegrams.  "Sir 
Redvers  Buller's  challenge  as  to  his  fitness  as  the  instructor  of 
an  army  corps  staff  was  injudiciously  timed  on  an  occasion  when 
he  had  begun  by  exceedingly  careless  language  about  the  press, 
language  by  no  means  a  model  for  young  officers  who  should  be 
specific  in  their  statements,  and  in  which  he  was  to  end  by  ad- 
mitting that  one  of  his  own  telegrams  at  a  critical  moment  in 
war  admitted  partially  of  a  description  which  its  writer  resented 
but  did  not  refute." 

The  speech  was  nothing  less  than  a  display  of  "sheer  femi- 
nism," declares  The  Saturday  Review  (London).  "His  bitterest 
critics,  among  whom  we  would  not  be  reckoned,  have  never  de- 
nied to  General  Buller  bluff,  Teutonic  courage  ;  but  this  last  dis- 
play of  moral  cowardice  renders  even  that  concession  liable  to 
qualification."  "It  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  mind  which  could  have  inspired  this  deplorable  exhibi- 
tion." says  The  Standard  (London).  "Out  of  his  own  mouth 
he  stands  condemned  of  faults  of  character,  of  temper,  and  of 
capacity  too  grave  to  be  ignored.  The  indiscretion  is  the  more 
lamentable  since  it  was  absolutely  gratuitous."  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London),  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  forbear  expressing 
its  "unhesitating  belief  in  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  manly,  frank, 
and  significant  explanation,  which  is  creditable  to  his  chivalrous 
sensitiveness  for  a  colleague's  reputation." 

We  like  a  brave  man,  declares  The  Express  (London) ,  and 
Buller  has  lived  up  to  his  reputation  by  facing  his  traducers  in 
public : 

"He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
It  was  his  task  to  fight  a  most  arduous  campaign  in  circum- 
stances new  and  trying.  He  attained  his  objective,- after  dis- 
heartening repulses  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  brave  lives.  There 
is  something  particularly  mean  in  attacking  him  now  for  having 
the  prescience  of  a  good  general,  who  contemplated  the  risk  of 
disaster,  the  possibility  of  an  inevitable  surrender,  in  the  midst 
of  his  campaign  of  attack." 

"The  strong,  blunt,  manly  Buller,  idol  of  his  troops,"  says 
The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal),  "has  had  to  retire  from  service 
because  he  was  too  courageous  and  chivalrous,  too  frank,  and 
too  little  tactful.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier,  but  too  little  of  a 
general."  The  World  (Toronto)  believes  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  British  army,  officers  and  men,  is  with  General 
Buller: 

"Most  people  will  think  that  under  the  circumstances  General 
Buller  did  just  what  an  honorable  man  should  do  in  such  an 
emergency.  If  he  was  timid  in  a  military  sense,  he  was  at  least 
bold  and  resolute  to  shoulder  responsibility  and  shield  the  heroic 
defender  of  Ladysmith  from  any  possible  aspersion.  Buller  did 
his  best  and  finally  succeeded  in  relieving  White  and  his  gallant 
force,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  a  career  as  his  should 
end  in  a  humiliation  which  a  large  section  of  the  people  of 
the  empire  think  was  undeserved,  and  for  which  a  War  Office 
clique  is  responsible." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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A   GREAT   WORK    BY   THE   DAUGHTER   OF 
CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 


By    Lucas 


LUCAS    MA  LET. 


The   History   of   Sir    Richard   Calmadv.     a    Komanck 
Malet.     Crown  8vo,  687  pp.,  price  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

LUCAS  MALET'S  latest  work,  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  is  her  best. 
This  is  already  high  praise.  It  is  yet  higher  to  admit  that  this 
remarkable  novel  sets  the  daughter  of  C  harles  Kingsley  almost 
at  her  father's  side.  Among  the  "  phenomenally  successful  "  novels  of 
the  day,  those  novels  which  convince  one  of  the  mighty  mass  of  mid- 
dle-class readers,  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady  "  towers  like  a  Colossus.  As 
a  work  of  art  it  calls  for  only  the  slightest  adverse  criticism.  It  has 
the  quality  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  but  the  inexorable  Sophoclean  move- 
ment is  tempered  by  an  infusion  of 
tenderness  due  to  Christianity  and 
the  sweetness  of  English  country 
life.  It  is  a  minute  character  study, 
painful  to  the  point  of  horror.  The 
finale,  dictated,  perchance,  by  the  au- 
thor's humanity  rather  than  by  her 
artistic  conscience,  does  not  suffice 
to  soothe  the  reader's  overwrought 
sympathies. 

The  motif  is  somewhat  melodra- 
matic. A  remote  ancestor  of  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  seduced  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  head  forester  under  prom- 
ise of  marriage.  Some  years  later, 
when  he  returned  to  his  princely 
estate  with  a  bride  from  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  his  victim  await- 
ed his  coming,  with  her  bonny  bairn. 
The  latter  clambered  onto  the  step  of  the  coach,  to  be  violently  thrust 
thence  by  his  father's  wife.  The  coach  passed  over  his  little  body. 
Holding  her  mangled  boy  in  her  arms,  the  outraged  mother  cursed  the 
Calmadys  for  generations  to  come,  the  curse  to  hold  until  a  Messiah  of 
their  line,  in  the  shape  of  a  deformed  posthumous  son,  without  brother 
or  sister,  should  lift  it  by  beneficence  to  her  kind. 

"  If  he  opens  his  purse  to  the  lamenter's  cry, 
Then  the  wo  shall  lift  and  be  laid  for  aye." 

Sir  Richard  Calmady  is  this  child,  and  with  merciless  verisimilitude 
Lucas  Malet  guides  him  through  a  frightfully  emotional  life  into  the 
path  of  peace.  The  story  opens  with  the  ideally  beautiful  but  brief 
wedded  bliss  of  the  father  of  this  Child  of  Destiny  and  his  wife,  Kath- 
erine,  the  most  lovely  creation  in  a  book  crowded  with  strong  charac- 
ters, good  and  bad.  If  there  is  a  slight  lagging,  a  want  of  verve,  in  the 
ethical  valor  of  the  son,  there  is  none  in  that  of  the  heroic  mother. 
The  too  brief  love  passage  of  this  ideal  wife  and  husband  is  exquisite 
in  its  serenity  and  vital  passion.  The  husband  is  injured  by  a  vicious 
horse,  suffers  amputation  of  both  his  legs  above  the  knees,  and  dies. 
Some  monihs  later  the  Sir  Richard  Calmady  of  the  story  is  born,  a 
handsome,  perfectly  formed,  healthy  child  —  with  legs  that  end  as 
stumps  just  above  where  the  knee  should  be,  and  feet  wedged  into 
them.  Pathologically  it  is  a  case  of  spontaneous  amputation.  The 
monster  has  arrived  to  the  house  of  Calmady. 

His  progress  toward  the  Messiahship  ot  his  line  is  through  deep  and 
stormy  waters.  His  devoted  mother  shelters  him  as  far  as  wealth  and 
love  can  avail.  She  cries  out  against  the  God  who  has  permitted  such 
a  blow.  So  does  her  stricken  son.  Little,  simple  Lady  Constance 
Quayle,  forced  into  an  engagement  with  him  by  her  family,  turns  at 
last  and  casts  him  off.  Then  Richard  raises  his  hand  against  his  Maker, 
forsakes  his  mother,  and  tells  her  that  he  intends  to  go  to  the  Devil. 
In  his  burning  bitterness  he  says  :  "  Not  even  toward  almighty  God 
Himself  will  I  play  the  part  of  lickspittle  and  sycophant.  I  have  fine 
enough  stuff  in  me,  let  alone  the  energy  begotten  by  the  flagrance  of 
His  injustice,  to  take  higher  grounds  with  Him  than  that.  I  will  break 
what  men  hold  to  be  His  laws,  wherever  and  whenever  I  can — I  will 
make  hay  of  His  so-called  natural  and  moral  order,  just  as  often  as  I 
get  the  chance.     I  will  curse,  and  again  curse  back." 

Then  he  goes  on,  later  :  "As  I  can  not  have  a  wife,  I'll  have  mis- 
tresses. As  I  can  not  have  honest  love,  I'll  have  gratified  lust."  Wri- 
thing in  his  agony  of  humiliation,  he  says  this  to  his  stately,  pure-souled 
mother  !  Mrs.  Harrison  handles  this  part  of  her  theme  without  gloves — 
in  a  way,  indeed,  at  times,  to  make  even  a  clubman  gasp. 

In  the  end,  Richard,  weary  of  Dead  Sea  fruit,  blooms  into  altruism, 
and  establishes  a  home  for  poor  cripples.  A  splendid,  \  igorous  woman 
loves  and  marries  him.  If  Mrs.  Harrison  chose  to  round  out  his  sad 
career  by  this  touch  of  compensation  rather  than  letting  him  live  on  in 
noble  loneliness  of  benefaction,  one  may  wonder  that  as  the  curtain 
falls  it  should  not  descend  on  a  young  Calmady  of  perfect  limbs.  It 
does  not. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE    AND    THE     MISSIONARIES. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  I  IS  PROBLEMS,  ITS  PEOPLE,  CUSTOMS,  RELIGIONS, 
AND  PROGRESS.  By  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  LL.D.  Illustrated,  i2ir.o,  298 
pp.,  cloth,  price  $1.25.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

DR.  DWIGHT  has  been  long  acquainted  with  missionary  life  in  the 
Orient,  is  himself  a  partaker  of  that  life,  was  a  war  correspondent 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict,  and  has  had  considerable 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  political  life  of  the  time. 
One  is,  however,  sadly  disappointed  to  find  the  picturesque  and  glori- 
ous Mistress  of  the  East,  so  glowingly  described  in  the  first  page  or 
two,  dropped  unceremoniously,  and  the  real  theme  of  the  book,  the 
missions  and  missionaries,  abruptly  taken  up.  The  life  of  the  people, 
their  ways,  customs,  and  institutions  are  for  the  most  part  neglected, 

while  their  conversion  and  future 
salvation  are  considered  at  length. 
In  this  latter  respect  the  book  is 
thorough. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  differences 
in  the  matter  of  honesty  beween 
Christians  and  Moslems.  "  Whomso- 
ever a  man  may  select  on  occasion  to 
entrust  with  money  for  safe-keep- 
ing," says  the  author,  "  he  will  never 
entrust  money  to  his  parish  priest  or 
his  imam  or  his  rabbi  or  his  bishop.'1 
"  Closer  acquaintance  reveals  the  fact 
that  from  the  beginning  of  Turkish, 
history  very  many  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  empire  have  been  of  : 
Christian  origin."  "  To-day  the  army 
depends  on  foreign  Christians  for  its 
organization."  "The  Treasury 
would  go  to  pieces  if  Christian  coun- 
selors were  not  at  the  side  of  the  Minister  of  Finance."  "A  Moham- 
medan banking-house  is  almost  unthinkable."  And  so  on  for  pages  and 
pages,  to  show  the  immeasurable  gulf  between  ourselves  and  others. 

The  remedy  against  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  Islam  religion,  the 
author  thinks,  is  for  all  Christians  living  in  Turkey  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple, to  "show  them  character,"  for  "Christian  character,  known 
through  experience,  will  actually  do  what  controversy  can  not."  But 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  libertinism  of  the  "Levantines,"  in  both  of 
which  Europeans  have  taken  preeminent  parts,  have  developed  to  such 
proportions  as  to  prejudice  the  Turks  against  Christianity. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  reforming  Islam,  we  are  told,  is  the  con- 
servatism of  the  women,  for,  as  the  author  well  remarks,  "whenever  a 
nobler  .  .  .  type  of  manhood  has  tried  to  establish  itself  upon  that  con- 
tinent, Asia  has  relied  upon  her  women  to  crush  the  attempt."  It  re- 
quires the  work  of  Western  women  to  emancipate  those  of  the  East, — 
the  women  of  Christendom  alone  can  effectually  appeal  to  their  sisters 
in  Islam.  In  this  direction  encouragement  can  be  seen  in  the  schools 
of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  work  of  the  school-teachers,  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  of  great  help  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 


HENRY  OTIS   DWIGHT,    I.L.D. 


DANTE'S    INFLUENCE   ON   THE   NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  Teachings  Dante.      By  Charles   Allen    Dinsmore.      i2tno,  221    pp., 
price  $1.50  net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^TT  was  my  profound  admiration  for  the  '  Oivina  Commedia '  of 
J.  Dante,"  said  James  Russell  Lowell  in  one  of  his  unpublished 
college  lectures,  "that  lured  me  into  what  little  learning  I  pos- 
sess." There  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
Dante  in  the  last  century,  of  the  man 
and  of  his  work.  We  are  living,  says 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  in  a  time  of  keen  spiri- 
tual craving.  "  We  are  stretching  out 
our  hands,  and  calling  to  the  Un- 
known." The  strong  tide  of  interest 
in  our  best  literature  sets  toward 
spiritual  problems.  Our  dominant 
writers  are  not  engrossed  with  the 
actions  of  men,  as  was  Homer  ;  they 
are  not  wholly  addicted  to  the  de- 
lineation of  the  passions,  as  was 
Shakespeare  ;  but  they  are  troubled 
for  the  meaning  of  life,  and  the  reali- 
ties confronting  it.  In  his  passionate 
craving  to  know,  in  his  conception  of 
the  strenuousness  of  life,  and  the  aus- 
tere rigors  of  the  moral  law,  Dante 
finds  a  larger  response  in  many  hearts 
to-day. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  finds  in  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  fiction 
only  a  restatement  of  Dante's  task.  "The  purgatorial  process  por- 
trayed there  comes  much  nearer  the  standard  of  the  Tuscan  poet  than 
to  the  ideals  of  the  New  Testament."     He  writes  : 


"  I  can  find  no  indication  in  Hawthorne's  life  that  he  ever  read  a 
canto  of  Dante.  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  was  written  before  he  learned 
Italian  ;  but  the  similarity  between  this  powerful  novel  and  the  '  Pur- 
gatorio '  is   very   striking.  .  .  .  The  weird  and  gloomy  genius  of  the 

Protestant  has  drawn  even  a  more 
terrible  picture  than  did  the  Catholic 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  ...  So  closely 
do  the  minds  of  these  two  writers 
keep  together  in  upholding  their  com- 
mon thought,  that  sometimes  almost 
identical  forms  of  expression  and  ex- 
perience are  used." 

We  miss  in  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Dins- 
more goes  on  to  say,  what  we  miss  in 
Dante — the  sufficing  sense  of  the  for- 
giveness of  God  ;  all  is  contrition, 
confession,  expiation,  inexorable  ex- 
piation. "  Mary  Magdalene,  with  her 
loving  devotion  to  Christ,  walked  in 
a  better  way  than  Hester  Prynne." 

And  so  of  Tennyson's  "Guinevere." 
What  is  true  of  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter "appears  to  Mr.  Dinsmore  to  be 
true  of  most  of  the  great  works  of 
modern  fiction.  "They  are  Dantean 
rather  than  Christian."  The  three 
schools  of  agnosticism,  as  represented 

by  Herbert  Spencer,  Frederic  Harrison,  Matthew  Arnold,  bear  forcible 

testimony  to  the  craving  of  mankind  for  that  Fountain  of  Eternal  Light 

which  Dante  found. 
Dante  was  one  of  the  three  preeminent  poets  of  the  world,  because, 

first  of  all,  he  was  a  seer  : 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  all  ; 
He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 

Said  Ruskin  :  "  The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  is  to  see 
something ;  and  then  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hundreds  of 
people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  think  ;  thousands  can  think  for  one 
who  can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  Poetry,  Prophecy,  Religion — all  in  one." 
Enlightened  scholarship,  a  discernment  at  once  just  and  magnani- 
mous, and  a  devout  sympathy  are  brought  by  Mr.  Dinsmore  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  task  ;  and  the  performance  is  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  our  philosophical  and  critical  literature. 


DANTE. 

From  D.  G.  Rossetti's  Drawing  of 

"Dante's  Dream." 


1  11  VRLES    A.    DINSMORE. 


DR.    MITCHELL'S    PHILADELPHIA    STORY. 

Circumstance.    By  S.   Weir  Mitchell,  M.D  ,  LL.D.   Harvard    and    Edin- 
burgh.    121110,  485  pp.,  price  $1.50.    The  Century  Company,  Xew  York. 

IN  "  Circumstance,"  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  appears  before  the  public  with 
his  eleventh  work  of  fiction.     If  he  is  content  to  produce  creative 
work  of  no  higher  calibre  than  this  novel  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  list  should  not  be  lengthened  until 
he  equals  the  voluminous  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  quantity  of  his  output. 

"Circumstance"  does  not  pretend 
to  anything  ambitious,  except,  per- 
chance, in  the  matter  of  title.  There 
is  nothing  above  the  commonplace  in 
its  invention  ;  it  has  no  special  charm 
of  style,  and  the  character  who  claims 
the  most  attention  is  a  cheap  adven- 
turess void  of  brilliant  devices  or  at- 
tractive deviltry.  The  novel  is  mild- 
ly interesting  and  one  or  two  episodes 
stand  out  with  a  strength  that  does 
not  mark  the  work  as  a  whole.  The 
character  studies  are  the  most  praise- 
worthy feature,  and  one  wonders  a 
little  that  so  many  strong  and  admir- 
able humans  should  not  have  been  set 
at  more  important  things. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Hunter,  the  adventuress  with  a  veiled  past,  a  precari- 
ous present,  and  a  future  of  no  healthy  promise,  is  engaged  in  no  finer 
machinations  than  captivating  a  silly  girl  and  "  working  "  a  cranky  old 
Philadelphian  of  eighty.  Through  the  girl  she  obtains  a  footing  in 
John  Fairthorne's  household  and  soon  rules  it  utterly,  to  the  confusion 
of  his  nieces,  Kitty  Morrow,  the  silly  girl,  and  her  cousin.  Mary  Fair- 
thorne,  a  thoroughly  fine  woman  of  admirable  poise.  Fairthorue  has  a 
mania  for  collecting  autographs,  and  Mrs.  Hunter  shows  herself  so 
useful  to  him  that  he  makes  her  his  secretary.  In  the  end  she  is  routed 
by  the  husband  who  had  secured  a  divorce  from  her  in  the  past,  and 
clears  out  with  thirty  thousand  which  she  gets  from  old  Fairthorne 
when  he  dies  of  heart  disease. 

This  docs  not  sound  bewilderingly  luring,  as,  indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should.  The  insight  into  Philadelphia  life  and  the 
sharply  etched  men  and  women  who  give  to  it  that  peculiar  differentia- 
tion of  society  that  makes  the  city  unlike  any  other  in  the  country  will 
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afford  the  tolerant  reader  of  novels  a  passing  amusement.  Two  or 
three  of  the  fine  women  and  vigorous  men  get  a  reward  due  their  de- 
serts; but  "Circumstance,"  as  Dr.  Mitchell  handles  it,  does  not  warp 
to  any  breathless  deed  or  outcome,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 

One  of  the  most  telling  things  in  "Circumstance"  is  the  love  affair 
of  Roger  Grace  and  Miss  Clementina.  Grace  is  a  self-made  man,  a 
wealthy  banker,  unmarried,  and  with  aspirations  to  Philadelphia  society. 
He  has  another,  far  worse  weakness  :  at  long  intervals  he  succumbs  to 
an  irresistible  craving  for  liquor.  When  he  sees  his  time  coming,  he 
rushes  into  obscurity,  gets  systematically  drunk,  and  after  a  week  or  ten 
days  returns,  his  noble,  respectable  self.  An  odious  little  cad,  Lionel 
Craig,  brother  of  the  adventuress  and  the  only  thing  she  has  any  feeling 
for,  betrays  this  secret,  which  he  accidentally  discovers,  to  the  gentle 
Clementina.  But  love  is  stronger  than  horror,  and  she  does  not  give 
Roger  up.     She  is  broken-hearted,  but  loyal. 

The  conduct  of  the  story,  as  may  be  gathered,  is  on  such  slight  lines 
as  to  deprecate  analysis.  But  the  characterizations  are  individual  and 
winning,  there  is  so  much  of  the  best  of  human  nature  in  the  varying 
types.  The  author  occasionally  indulges  in  comments  of  direct  eluci- 
dation where  the  reader  would  be  more  flattered — and  pleased — to  have 
gathered  the  point  himself  from  the  preceding  text.  In  the  use  of 
epithets,  he  also  jars  at  times  by  a  slightly  self-conscious  aiming  at 
verbal  originality  :  as  when  he  speaks  of  a  "decisive  opinion,"  which 
was  only  a  "  decided"  one  ;  an  "aborted  talk,"  an  "  educable  man,"  a 
"  selful  character"  and  the  like.  Calling  a  girl  "a  bit  of  pretty  in- 
stinctivity  "  may  go,  but  it  grates  a  trifle  to  be  told  that  the  fine-fibered 
Roger  Grace  was  "  fast  becoming  gentled." 


"RUNNING   WITH   THE   HARE." 

Livfs  OF  THE  HUNTED.     By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.     With  200  drawings 
by  the  author.     Crown  8vo,  360  pp.,  $1.75  net.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

ANOTHER  beautiful  volume  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Martyrs"  which 
is  in  course  of  compilation  by  the  first  writer  who  has  ever  ade- 
quately interpreted  the  nature  of  brutes,  especially  those  ani- 
mals to  whom  man  appears  as  a  beast  of  prey.     From  the  colophon  of 
St.  Francis  to  the  tail-piece  of  "  The  Thought,"  the  book  is  an  illumi- 
nated gospel  of  love  for  all  sentient  life.     The  wide  margins  give  scope 

for  many  little  sketches,  sometimes 
allegorical,  sometimes  humorous,  and 
always  suggestive  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  thirty  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  life,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenes  chosen  by  the 
artist  is  so  harmoniously  rendered  by 
the  softness  of  his  sympathetic  touch, 
that  alone,  without  description,  they 
would  present  his  evangel  of  mercy. 

The  biographers  of  the  beasts  have 
heretofore  been  those  who  "  hunted 
with  the  hounds."  They  have  shot  or 
caged  their  subjects  of  discussion  in 
order  to  study  them.  They  have  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  their  quarry 
in  the  craft  of  pursuit  ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing have  learned  the  emotions  of  the 
brute  only  in  his  capacity  as  a  hunter. 
Even  Kipling,  who,  in  his  Mowgli 
stories,  attempts  to  "run  with  the 
hare  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  hunt  with  the  hounds,"  is  genuinely  sym- 
patique  only  with  the  beast  as  aggressor.  Seton-Thompson,  however, 
enlists  our  sympathies  with  the  conquered,  whether  overcome  by 
superior  strength  or  by  subtler  craft. 

The  story  of  Krag,  the  Kootenay  Ram,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
Krag,  the  mountain  sheep,  has  been  stalked  for  weeks  by  Scotty,  the 
hunter.  In  the  long-sustained  interest  of  the  pursuit,  the  reader  is  by 
the  side  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  splendid  big-horn.  Finally  a  single 
lapse  of  watchfulness  on  Krag's  part  allows  Scotty  to  creep  unseen 
within  rifle  range. 

"Oh,  Mother  White  Wind,  only  blow  !  .  .  .  A  single  flying  wreath  of 
snow  will  save  him  yet.  The  noblest  living  thing  on  all  these  hills, 
must  he  be  stricken  down  to  glut  the  basest  lust  of  man  ?  Because  he 
erred  but  once,  must  he  be  doomed  ?    .     .     . 

"  Scotty  walked  slowly  over,  and  gazed  in  sullen  silence,  not  at  the 
dear-won  horns,  but  at  the  calm  yellow  eyes,  unclosed,  and  yet  un- 
dimmed  by  death.  Stone-cold  was  he.  He  did  not  understand  him- 
self. He  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  sudden  drop  after  the  long, 
long  slope  up  which  he  had  been  forcing  himself  for  months.  .  .  . 
Words  played  but  little  part  in  his  life,  and  his  lips  uttered  only  a  tor- 
rent of  horrid  blasphemies,  his  one  emotional  outburst. 

"A  long  silence  ;  then,  '  I'd  give  it  back  to  him  if  I  could.' " 


Copyright,  H.  Scheroer. 

EKNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 


THE  CAT   IN    LITERATURE. 

The  Fireside  Sphinx.    By  Agnes  Repplier.    Illustrations  by  E.  Bonsall. 
umo,  305  pp.,  price  $2.00  net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A'l     'the  fork  in  the  trail"  between  Arcadie  and  Scientia,  where 
Seton-Thompson  took  the  "flinty,  upland  path,"  Miss  Repplier 
halted  with  indecision.     Her  heart  longed  to  follow  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  upon  the  more  inviting  way  into  the  fields  of  fancy,  but 
her  conscience  forbade.    So  she  has  seated  herself  like  a  gossip  at  the 


crossways,  and  retails  the  stories  that  travelers  bring  from  either  land, 
mingling  the  reports  in  most  delightful  fashion.  With  the  insight  of  a 
modern  scientist,  she  discerns  the  fact  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  fable, 
and  with  the  art  of  the  story-teller  of  old  she  gilds  the  "  ower  true  tale  " 
with  imaginative  suggestion. 

The  "Foreword"  presents  an  illustration  of  the  charming  literary 
style  of  the  author  as  well  as  a  summation  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
It  begins  : 

"There  is  a  sweet  and  sunny  corner  of  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
drowse  and  play,  and  drowse  and  play  forever,  a  little  band  of  cats, 
whose  names,  imperishable  as  their  masters',  are  household  words 
to-day." 

Then,  after  a  review  of  these  "canonized  pets  of  literature,"  with  a 
graceful  tribute  to  each  that  needs  only  typographical  rearrangement 
to  be  classified  as  genuine  poetry,  the  author  ends  the  introduction 
with  an  ascription  to  her  own  Agrippina.  To  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  individualistic  mode  of  treatment  is 
given  concrete  interest  by  consideration  of  the  cat  as  a  type.  The  Cat 
of  Antiquity  is  presented  in  the  various  lights  in  which  the  ancients 
viewed  the  animal  :  as  a  symbol  in  Egypt,  a  miniature  lion  in  Greece, 
and  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  cruel,  luxury-loving  Romans.  With  medie- 
val times  begins  the  folk-lore  of  the  cat,  and  the  story  of  its  persecu- 
tion, which  ends  in  the  modern  age  with  its  triumph  and  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  companion  of  man. 

This  book,  even  more  than  her  other  works,  testifies  to  the  great 
scope  and  thoroughness  of  Miss  Repplier's  reading.  At  times,  how- 
ever, she  is  overweighted  by  this  mass  of  erudition.  She  neglects  to 
explain  allusions  which  are  not  at  all  clear  to  the  average  reader,  how- 
ever implicit  their  meaning  seems  to  the  quick-witted  and  widely  in- 
formed author.  Thus  the  Scottish  song  of  "  Three  threeds  an'  a 
thrum  "  is  reproduced  without  the  explanation  that  the  purring  of  the 
cat  is  called  "  weaving  "  and  that  "thrum"  is  a  technical  term  in  the 
wabster's  art.  A  single  reference  to  "Wee  Willie  Winkie" — 'ravelin' 
a'  the  cat's  thrums," — would  have  made  both  points  perfectly  clear. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  a  true  and  unbiased 
judgment  of  the  cat's  relation  to  man.  The  author  has  not  been  swayed 
in  her  opinion  by  her  fondness  for  her  own  pet.  Miss  Repplier's  an- 
swer to  the  "  riddle  of  the  sphinx  "  is  not  that  of  CEdipus, — "  Man."  In 
fact,  she  denies  to  the  cat  all  sympathy  with  the  human  race.     She  says: 

"  We  are  soothed  by  her  repose  ;  she  is  unfretted  by  our  restlessness. 
A  fine  invisible  barrier  lies  between  us.  She  is  the  sphinx  of  our 
hearthstone,  and  there  is  no  message  we  can  read  in  the  tranquil 
scrutiny  of  her  cold  eyes." 


THE  MOTHER,  THE  CHILD,  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

The  Century  Book  for  Mothers.  A  Practical  Guide  in  the  Rear- 
ing of  Healthy  Children.  By  Leroy  Milton  Hale,  M.D.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  the  diseases  of  children  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  YoA  ;  and  Gustav  Pollak,  editor  of  Babyhood.  Price  $2.00  net, 
461  pages.     rKe  Century  Compaq-. 

MORTALITY  among  children,  particularly  in  large  cities,  is  so 
great  that  every  effort  made  by  experienced  scientists  to  reduce 
it  should  be  welcomed  by  the  public.  The  authors  of  this  book, 
without  stating  the  fact  in  so  many  words,  tacitly  admit  that  the  mothers 
as  a  rule  are  appallingly  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
hygiene  concerning  children  and  need 
a  good  deal  of  advice  to„,^repare 
themselves  for  the  important  func- 
tions of  motherhood.  "  The  care  of 
a  child  begins  with  its  conception," 
is  the  statement  they  make  at  the 
beginning  of  their  book. 

In  the  first  part,  on  "The  General 
Care  of  Children,"  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  hygienic  information  is 
given,  but  unfortunately  the  advice 
can  not  as  a  rule  be  followed  by  the 
"common  people,"  the  children  of 
whom  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the 
most  from  maternal  ignorance  or 
neglect.  The  omnipresent  nurse  is 
very  much  relied  upon. 

The  important  point  of  rocking  the 
baby  is  not  discussed.  The  use  of 
the  baby  carriage  is  advocated  pro- 
vided the  springs  are  easy,  tho  many  physicians  call  for  its  suppres- 
sion, claiming  that  it  has  produced  more  affections  of  the  spinal 
column  (including  cerebro-spinal  meningitis)  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  food  question  is  treated  at  length,  and  the  mothers 
are  warned  against  the  so-called  predigested  artificial  baby-food. 
Overfeeding  is  properly  stamped  as  the  main  cause  of  many  ailments, 
and  the  dress  question  is  sensibly  discussed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  are  given  answers  to  questions  put  by 
mothers  to  Babyhood.  This  second  part  constitutes  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  hygienic  and  medical  measures  theoretically  advocated  in 
the  previous  chapters.  The  explanations  are  in  concise  language  and 
very  instructive. 

Everything  taken  into  consideration,  the  book  will  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  nursery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  will  break 
down  the  public  apathy  on  the  subject. 


LEROY    MILTON    HALE,    M.D. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
Over  Hermon. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Scaling  mighty  Hermon's  crown, 
Oh,  the  windings  up  and  down 
That  the  dizzy  pathway  took  ! 
Now  along  the  craggy  bed 
Of  a  sun-dried  mountain  brook  ; 
Now  along  a  ledge  that  led 
By  a  chasm's  crumbling  brink, 
Dropping  deep  and  sheer  away 
Through  the  golden  Syrian  day 
To  the  dreamy  blur  of  pink 
That  the  oleanders  made, — 
Here  in  sun,  and  there  in  shade. 

Up,  and  up,  and  up  we  went, 
While  a  spacious  azure  tent, 
Arabesqued  with  morn,  the  sky 
Hung  above  us  radiantly. 
We  beheld  the  glowing  urn 
Of  the  red  anemone  ; 
Nodding  'mid  the  parsley-fern 
Saw  the  poppy  chalice  burn  ; 
Marked  in  cyclamen  the  bee 
Ply  his  roving  robbery. 

Now  we  passed  the  flower  line  ;  now 
Left  behind  the  fruited  bough  ; 
Came  to  where,  in  crannies  deep, 
Summer-long  the  snowdrifts  sleep, 
That  the  thirsty  Damascene, 
In  his  orchard-garden  green, 
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The  "Little  Indian"  has  on 
a  new  collar.     It  is  called  the 

"Tomnus" 

and  can  be  bought  of  all  good 
dealers  for  15c. — 2  for  25c. 
Present  this  advertisement 
to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
give  you,  mounted  on  hand- 
some gray  mat, 

Full-Length   Picture 

FREE  «■ 

of  the  "  Little  Indian,"  ready 
to  frame  and  without  adver- 
tising matter.  Size  ic  x 
13  inches. 

"Little  Indian"  & 

Collars  —  Cuffs  —  Shirts       <\V 


are  the  best   made  at   any 
price.     We  challenge  a  test 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  "  Little  Indian  "  goods, 
write  us  and  we  wiil 
furnish  name  of  one 
who  does,  where  the 
picture  can  be  obtained 
without  trouble. 


Catalogue  of  Styles 
mailed  FREE 

H.C.  Curtis  &  Co. 

TROY,  N.Y. 
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If  afflicted  witl     1 
sore  eyes,  us.-   1 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Blesses,  as  he  raises  up 
To  his  lips  the  sherbet  cup 
Where  the  snows,  dissolving,  swim 
At  the  beaker's  crystal  brim. 

Now  we  stood  on  Hermon's  crown, 
Broad  and  barren,  bleak  and  brown, 
Where  the  long-since-riven  veil 
Hid  the  sacred  shrine  of  Baal. 
Everywhere,  outspread  for  us, 
Shone  the  scene  miraculous  : 
Cinctured  by  the  rush  and  reed. 
Like  a  mirror  Merom  lay  ; 
And  a  strip  of  tawny  brede, 
Jordan  wound  its  gleaming  way  ; 
Lebanon  outstretched  afar, 
Violet  and  cinnabar  ; 
And  beyond  green  Galilee 
Burned  the  blue  Sidonian  sea. 

And,  oh,  sovereign  and  supreme, 
The  dream-city  of  our  dream, 
Bosomed  in  its  bloomy  bowers, 
Showed  its  minarets  and  towers! 
What  a  coil  of  strife  and  sin 
Slept  its  gloomy  past  within,— 
Khalid,  Tirnur,  Saladin  ! 
And  the  while  we  gazed  we  knew 
With  what  jostle  and  what  jars 
Still  along  its  packed  bazars 
Ebbed  and  surged  a  motley  crew, 
Druse  and  Dervish,  Frank  and  Jew. 

Ay,  the  olden  lure  was  there, 
(-'ailing  through  the  orient  air  : 
Waters  lucid  as  the  morn  ; 
Blossoms  whiter  than  the  thorn  ; 
All  the  fairest  fabrics  spun 
In  the  countries  of  the  sun  ; 
Blades  and  jewels  strangely  blent; 
Attar  richly  redolent  ; 
Ruddy  fruitage,  melting  ripe, 
And  the  bubbling  water-pipe; 
Then,  at  eve,  the  nightingale, 
Burdened  with  its  deathless  tale  ! 

Such  the  charm  that  drew  us  down 
From  majestic  Hermon's  crown. 

—In  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Failure. 

By  Theodosia  Harrison. 

Oh,  long  and  dark  the  stairs  I  trod 
With  stumbling  feet  to  find  my  God, 

Gaining  a  foothold  bit  by  bit, 
Then  slipping  back  and  losing  it, 

Never  progressing,  striving  still, 

With  weakening  grasp  and  fainting  will, 

Bleeding  to  climb  to  God,  while  He 
Serenely  smiled,  unnoting  me. 

Then  came  a  certain  time  when  I 
Loosened  my  hold  and  fell  thereby. 

Down  to  the  lowest  step  my  fall, 
As  if  I  had  not  climbed  at  all. 

And  while  I  lay  despairing  there 
I  heard  a  footfall  on  the  stair, 

In  the  same  path  where  I,  dismayed, 
Faltered  and  fell  and  lay  afraid. 

And  lo!  when  hope  had  ceased  to  be 
My  God  came  down  the  stairs  to  me. 

— In  November  Smart  Set . 
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A  Lament  of  the  Country. 

By  William  Wallace  Whitelock. 

Give  back,  O  city,  from  thy  clutch 

My  children  to  my  breast, 
That,  ravished,  aches  to  feel  their  touch, 

And  lull  their  pain  to  rest ; 
My  dugs  are  full,  while  hark  !  they  cry 

For  food,  but  cry  in  vain 
O  vampire  of  the  glittering  lie, 

Give  back  mine  own  again  ! 

My  fields  are  golden  seas  of  grain 

I  bore  for  them  to  reap  ; 
My  bounty  swell  some  gambler's  gain 

Who  heeds  not  while  they  weep. 
My  children  render  to  my  arms, 

Thou  wanton  draped  in  red, 
That  lur'st  the  quick  with  deadly  charms, 

And  send'st  me  but  the  dead. 

Give  back  the  children  whom  I  nursed 

And  brought  to  man's  estate, 
Until  they  heard  thy  voice  accurst, 

Thou  cursed  one  of  fate  ! 
Mine  age  is  lonely,  and  my  breast 

Yearns  for  my  faithless  sons, 
That  I  may  lull  their  pain  to  rest, 

My  poor  deluded  ones. 

— In  Mc Ci 'tire's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Kipling  In  South  Africa. — Much  has  been 
written  concerning  "Bobs  "  and  Kruger,  and  every 
war  correspondent  returning  from  South  Africa 
brings  back  with  him  something  new.  Frederic 
W.  Unger,  in  his  book  "With  'Bobs 'and  Kruger," 
tells  some  interesting  stories.  He  thus  describes 
his  first  meeting  with  Rudyard  Kipling  : 

"I  had  less  than  thirty  shillings  left,  all  my  re- 
sources were  exhausted,  the  time  had  passed  for  a 
reply  from  America,  and  1  realized  that  I  could 
expect  nothing  from  that  source -in  short,  I  was 
'up  against  it,' and  I  knew  it.  The  band  was  to 
play  in  the  Municipal  Gardens  that  evening,  and  I 
walked  up  the  long  avenue  until  I  found  myself 
at  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel. 

"I  knew  Mr.  Kipling  was  staying  there,  and  the 
impulse  came  over  me  to  call  on  him.  I  sent  in 
my  card,  and  a  few  minutes  later  found  the  great- 
est little  man  of  all  England  looking  pleasantly  at 
me  with  extended  hand,  saying  : 

"'Well,  what  are  you  doing  out  here? ' 

"I  briefly  told  him  of  my  aspiration  to  be  a 
'youngster  jerked  on  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph 
wire  '  ;  and  how,  now  that  1  had  failed,  I  was  ready 
to  attempt  my  last  alternative  of  getting  cap- 
tured by  the  Boers  on  my  return  to  Sterkstrom, 
and  try  my  luck  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  their 
army.  Mr.  Kipling  appeared  much  interested  and 
said  : 

"'I  like  your  nerve;  but  why  don't  you  sink 
your  nationality  and  join  one  of  our  corps  of 
rough  riders  or  scouts  ?  There  you'll  get  the  real 
thing.' 

"I  replied  that  this  would  prevent  my  having 
the  necessary  freedom  of  movement,  and  then 
suggested  that  he  take  me  with  him  as  his  secre- 
tary, servant,  driver,  or  in  any  capacity  he  could 
use  me.  Mr.  Kipling  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  put  me  through  the  most  exhaustive  exam- 
ination I  have  ever  had.  Could  I  cook,  pack  a 
horse,  ride  and  drive,  put  up  a  tent,  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  forage,  tell  the  truth  or  lie  if  necessary, 
mind  my  own  business  and  never  see  or  hear 
things  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  was  I  'discreet,' 
and  was  I  sure  I  would  not  'poisou  him  with  my 
rooking'?  And  then,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was 
an  old  Klondiker,  he  chopped  his  questions  ab- 
ruptly off  with  : 

'"Oh,  I  guess  if  you've  been  over  the  Chilkoot 
you  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications.1 

"My  hopes  by  this  time  had  reached  the  boiling- 
point,  and  just  as  I  expected  him  to  say  'All 
right,  I'll  take  you  with  me,'  he  said  the  other 
thing. 

'"You  see,'  he  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  'I 
could  never  have  a  man  in  the  same  line  as  myself 
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with  me.  You  would  be  using  my  material,  and 
if  you  wouldn't,  you  should — I  would  in  your 
place  ;  in  fact,  I'd  do  anything  to  secure  a  beat 
on  anybody  else.'  I  heard  him  out  patiently,  and 
then  said  : 

'"But,  Mr.  Kipling,  I  hope  you  don't  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  so  foolish  as  to  think  myself  in 
the  same  class  with  you  ? ' 

'"That's  just  where  you  make  a  mistake,'  he 
snapped  out  energetically  ;  '  you  should  think 
yourself  every  bit  as  good  as  I,  and  make  it  your 
object  to  beat  me  at  my  own  game.  You  are  a 
newspaper  man,  and  out  here  to  write  what  you 
see,  and  that  is  all  I'm  doing.  Keep  yourself 
thinking  that  you  can  do  better  than  I  can,  and 
don't  let  yourself  think  anything  else,  and  per- 
haps then  you  will  be  able  to  do  so.'  Then  after  a 
pause  for  breath,  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  '  But  I've  got  a  pretty  good  start  on  you,  and 
don't  intend  to  let  you  or  any  one  else,  catch  up 
with  me  if  I  can  help  it.' 

"The  kindness  of  his  manner  and  the  forceful- 
ness  of  his  remarks  were  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
me,  and  I  felt  fully  half  a  foot  taller  and  more  of 
a  man  in  every  way.  As  I  was  deciding  that  I 
would  follow  his  advice  and  try  to  beat  even  the 
great  Rudyard  Kipling,  he  continued,  'No,  I'm  no 
good  for  you  ;  but  put  your  address  on  this  card, 
and  I'll  speak  to  a  few  fellows  I  know  who  might 
be  able  to  use  you,  and  then  let  you  know.'  Then 
he  gave  me  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  said  '  Good 
luck  to  you,'  and  I  walked  back  to  my  lodging- 
house  as  rich  in  optimism  and  determination 
as  any  South  African  millionaire  who  has  ever 
passed  out  of  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel  in  the  good 
old  days  before  the  war." 

Through  Mr.  Kipling's  kindness,  Mr.  Unger  re- 
ceived an  appointment  on  the  field  staff  of  the 
London  Times. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Ocular  Demonstration. — "Mrs.  Decolete,  over 
there,  puts  every  cent  her  husband  makes  on  her 
back."  "He's  making  very  little  then."—  Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Out  Wheeling.— Mks  BlNKS  (who  has  lost  con- 
trol of  her  bicycle):  "Oh,  oh,  Harry  !  Please  get 
into  a  bank  soon.  I  must  have  something  soft  to 
fall  on  !  "—London  Punch. 


Sure  of  That.— Verser  :  "Did  you  know  the 
editor  of  The  Sidesplitter  was  dead  ? " 

Squibbler  :  "No,  but  I  knew  he  had  been  de- 
clining for  some  time."—  Harlem  Life. 


He  Forgot. — HE:  "And  she  sent  me  as  a  sou- 
venir a  little  book  of  poems,  by — er— by — oh, 
bother  the  name — by " 

SHE  :  "By  post,  I  expect." — Loiidon  Punch. 


An  Insinuation.-TOM  (looking  over  his 
papers):  "Here  is  a  receipted  bill  from  my  tailor 
— three  years  old.     Might  as  well  tear  it  up." 

Jack  :  ■'  Keep  it  as  a  curiosity." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Good  Guess.— Teachek  :  "If  four  boys  have 
twenty  peaches  and  thirty  apples  what  will  each 
have  ? " 

Bright  Boy:  "Cholera  morbus!  "—Philadelphia 
Press. 

Outspoken.— Young  Lady:  "Oh,  Mr.  Green,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  Effie !  She  is  so 
miserable  because  she  hasn't  had  her  donkey  ride. 
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Would   you   mind  giving   her  a  pick-a-back."— 
Loudon  Punch. 

Natural  Remarks. -They   were  talking  about 

trees. 

"My  favorite,"  she  said,  "is  the  oak.  It  is  so 
noble,  so  magnificent  in  its  strength.  But  what 
is  your  favorite? " 

"Yew,"  he  replied.—  Tit-Bits. 


Not  Recognized.—  Tom  :  "Have  a  smoke,  old 
man  ? " 

Jack  :  "Thanks.    Don't  care  if  I  do." 

TOM  :  "You'll  find  that  is  something  like  a 
cigar." 

Jack  (after  a  few  puffs):  "By  George,  there  is  a 
slight  resemblance.     What  is  it}"— Tit-Bits. 


The  Old  Story.— The  second  course  of  the 
table  d'hote  was  being  served. 

"What  is  this  leathery  stuff?"  demanded  the 
corpulent  diner. 

"That,  sir,  is  fillet  of  sole,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"Take  it  away,"  -said  the  corpulent  diner,  "and 
see  if  you  can't  get  me  a  nice  tender  piece  of  the 
upper,  with  the  buttons  removed."—  Tit-Bits. 


Enlightening;  the  World.— 

The  young  man  sat  with  the  girl  of  his  choice 

In  the  Battery  Park  that  night, 
And  the  two  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  bay 

In  a  dream  of  sweet  delight. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  tall, 
Which  rose  like  a  ghost  in  the  shadowy  gloom, 
"Why  they  have  that  light  so  small?" 

"I  know,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  blushed  and  tried 

As  hard  as  ever  could  be 
To  slip  from  his  arm,  "the  smaller  the  light 

The  greater  the  liberty." 

—William  J.  Lampton  in  Smart  Set. 


An    Evasive    Answer.  — "Pat,"    said    an    Irish 
clergyman  to  his  factotum,  "I  shall  be  very  busy 
this  afternoon,  and  if  any  one  calls  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed." 
"All  right,  sorr.    Will  I  say  you're  not  in  ?" 
"No,  Pat,  that  would  be  a  lie." 
"An  phwat'll  I  say,  yer  reverence?" 
"Oh,  just  put  them  off  with  an  evasive  answer." 
At  supper  time  Pat  was  asked  if  any  one  had 
called. 
"Faix,  there  did,"  said  he. 
"And  what  did  you  tell  him?" 
"Sure,  and  I  gave  him  an  evasive  answer." 
"How  was  that?"  queried  his  reverence. 
"He  axed  me  was  your  honor  in,  and  I  sez  to 
him,  sez  I,  '  Was  yer  grandmother  a  hootowl  ?"— 
Tit- Bits. 


Modern  Examples.— The  total  distance  tra- 
versed by  a  Broadway  car  in  i  trip  is  7  miles  and 
3  furlongs,  and  there  is  a  corner  at  the  end  of 
over  260  feet.  On  every  corner  is  a  would-be 
passenger  who  waves.  The  motorman  and  con- 
ductor combined  are  sensitized  to  one  wave  in 
2,000.     How  many  times  will  the  car  stop  in  1  trip? 

At  the  beginning  of  a  honeymoon,  a  groom 
kisses  a  bride  on  an  average  of  every  5  minutes 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO.  Write  and  ask  about  it.    Aim  Publishing  Company.  708 

38  Market  Street,  Chicago,  and  10  Wot  -Mil  Street,  Jew  York  j  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 


CHEAP  RATES 
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Wcrrneke 

A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

An  ideal  holiday  present.  Fits 
any  library  and  expands  as 
the  library  grows.  Is  useful, 
ornamental,  encourages  a  lit- 
erary taste,  and  makes  home 
.  attractive.  Fitted  with  per- 
fection roller  -  bearing,  dust- 
proof  doors.  Dealers  in  prin- 
cipal cities  carry  stock  and 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 
Ask  for   illustrated  catalogue 

101-K. 

5l)C  SftoW^VcrrMekeCo. 

CINCINNATI 

/NEW  YORK    CHICAGO     BQSTO/N 
LO/^DO/^ 


.:i^U 


f  ituiflad 


IF 

YOU 

WISH 

Dteelpens  - 

^  TRY 

/\re  tlie  Best  J  them 
Select  a  Pee  &  writing 

from  a  H.nmple  card  12  different 
numbers,  sent  ixmt  paid  on  receipt  of 
6  cts.  In  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,        NEW  YORK 

Publications  upon  the  Unit&.ria.n  Fa.ith 
sent  free.  Address  First  Church,  Corner 
Berkeley  and  Marlboro  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


out  of  a  total  of  24  hours  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  second  day  he  kisses  her  on  an  average  of  15 
minutes  and  18  seconds.  Supposing  this  rate  of 
decrease  is  maintained,  there  will  come  a  period 
when  he  kisses  her  2  times  in  an  average  of  56 
hours.  Then  how  many  years,  months,  weeks 
and  days  will  they  have  been  married  ? 

A  New  York  newspaper  contains  in  1  issue  268 
different  subjects;  two-thirds  of  these  are  devoted 
to  lies,  two-thirds  of  what  remains  are  devoted  to 
murders  and  scandals,  and  two-thirds  of  what 
still  remains  are  devoted  to  irrelevant  gossip. 
One-third  of  what  is  left  is  items  of  news.  How 
many  articles  are  there  still  unaccounted  for  ? — 
Life. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

October  29. — Reports  are  received  of  an  engage- 
ment on  October  2+  in  which  forty  Boers  and 
twenty-eight  British  were  killed. 

October  31. — All  the  effective  troops  in  tile  United 
Kingdom,  except  one  regiment,  are  ordered 
to  South  Africa. 

November  1.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Boer  laager  of  seventy-eight  men 
by  Colonel  Kekewich's  column  in  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  he  also  reports  a  severe  British  reverse 
in  the  Eastern  Transvaal,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Colonel  Benson,  nine  officers  and 
fifty-eight  men. 

November  2.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  three  ad- 
ditional officers  killed  in  the  Boer  attacks  on 
Colonel  Benson's  detachment;  the  Boer 
losses  are  estimated  at  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred. 

November  3.— The  British  War  Office  decides  to 
send  5,000  more  mounted  troops  to  South 
Africa,  leaving  only  2,000  at  home. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  29. — King  Edward  confers  insignia  on 
almost  three  hundred  persons  in  London  ;  it 
is  reported  that  he  will  spend  the  winter  in 
San  Remo. 
John  I).  Rockefeller  jrives  40,000  marks  to  the 
American  Church  Fund  in  Berlin. 

October  30.— A  Nationalistic  plot  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  Vice-President  Marro- 
quin,  the  acting  executive  of  Colombia,  is 
discovered,  and  the  conspirators  are  thrown 
into  prison. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  continues  its 
sessions  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  General 
Reyes's  pro-Spanish  speech  is  the  subject  of 
wide  comment. 

October  31.— A  French  fleet  of  war-ships  is  on  its 
way  to  Turkish  waters,  and  a  clash  between 
the  two  nations  is  feared. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  arrive  in  Eng- 
land after  their  tour  through  the  British 
colonies,  and  are  warmly  greeted  at  Ports- 
mouth by  the  King  and  Queen. 

November  1.— Negotiations  continue  with  the 
bandits  holding  Miss  Stone  ;  the  full  ransom 
of  ,625,000  is  demanded. 

November  2.— The  recall  of  Wu-Ting-Fang, 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  is  decided 
upon  in  Peking;  Chang-Te-Yi  is  appointed 
Chinese  minister  at  London. 

November  3.— France,  through  her  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  demands  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  the  payment  of  the  Lorando  claim 
and  the  stricter   observance   of    t  pro- 

visions ;   Admiral  Caillard,  commanding  the 
French  squadron,  is  in  Turkish  waters. 

Domestic. 
The  Schley  Court. 

October  28. — Admiral  Schley  finishes  his  direct 
testimony  before  the  naval  court  of  inquiry, 
and  hiscross-examination  is  begun  by  Judge- 
Advocate  Lemley. 

October  29.— The  cross-examination  of  Admiral 
Schley  by  Judge-Advocate  Lemley  is  con- 
tinued. 

October  30. — Admiral  Schley  completes  his  tes- 
timony, after  answering  many  questions 
from  the  members  of  the  court. 

October  31.— The  hearing  of  evidence  in  rebuttal 
of  Admiral  Schley's  testimony  is  heard  from 
Captains  Sigsbee  and  Chadwick. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October    28. —The    annual    reports  of    General 
Miles,  General  Buffington  and  General  Hey- 
wood  are  made  public. 
A    race    riot    breaks   out   on    the    Louisiana- 


Fire  Proof 

An  Absolute  Protection  against  loss  by  fire  for  iJeeds, 
Stocks.  Bonds.  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insurance 
Policies  and  other  valuable  papers. 


PRICE  $8.00.     Freight  prepaid  east  of  Denver. 

Approximate  weight,  50  lbs     First-class  lock,  duplicate 

keys.     Inside  dimensions.   10  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  4  in. 

deep.    Space  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

140-page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  Dept.  25,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Professional  People. 

Attorneys,  Physicians  and  Clergymen  are  re- 
lieved of  the  many  details  connected  with  their 
profession  and  business  by  using 

The  Locke  Adder. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  busy  business  man  s. 

The  Locke  Adder  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
handiest,  most  practical  and  durable  low  priced 
calculating  machine. 

No  business  or  professional  office  complete 
without  It.    Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides. 
Easily  learned— lasts    a  lifetime.    "  It's   more 
rapid  than  you  and  always  accurate." 
Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 

Ensures  accuracy , releases  from  mental  strain. 
Adds  all  columns  simultaneously.  Capacity 
999,999,999.    An  unsolicited  letter  : 

"When  one  cannot  afford  to  pay  several  hundred 
dollars  for  an  adding  machine,  the  Locke  Adder  is 
a  most  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  busy  accountant,  and  as 
this  useful  machine  can  be  had  for  only  $5.00  one 
should  be  in  every  business  office." 
Very  respectfully, 
JOE  LEE  JAMESON,  State  Rev.  Agent,  Austin, Tex. 

Price  $5.00  prepaid.    Descri ptive  booklet  FKEE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  CO..        8  Walnut  St.,  Kensett,  la. 
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Mississippi  border,  and  thirty  persons  are 
killed  ;  troops  are  called  out  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Mississippi. 

October  20.— Czolgosz,  the  assassin  of  President 
McKinley,  is  executed  by  electricity  at  Au- 
burn prison. 
"Mitchell  Day,"  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  big  coal  strike,  is  celebrated  in 
the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region. 

October  30.— Edward  M.  Shepard  and  Seth  Low- 
carry  on  a  phenomenally  active  campaign 
in  New  York  ;  Justice  Jerome's  attack  on 
Senator  Piatt  and  subsequent  retraction 
of  his  charges  cause  wide  comment. 

November  1.— The  Naval  Board  of  Construction 
recommends  to  Secretary  Long  the  building 
of  forty  more  war-ships  of  all  classes. 

November  2.— The  Pan-American  Exposition, 
after   six    months    of    existence,     closes   its 

fates  ;  its  financial  deficit  is  estimated  at  over 
3,000,000. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  returns  to  this  country 
from  England,  bringing  with  him  the  draft 
of  a  new  Isthmian  Canal  treaty;  Nicaragua 
renounces  the  canal  treaties  of  1867  and  de- 
sires the  negotiation  of  a  new  convention. 

American  Dependencies. 
October    29. — Philippines:    Malvar,    Aguinaldo's 
successor,    issues  a   proclamation   declaring 
himself      captain-general     of     the     Filipino 
forces. 

October  31. — Cuba:  General  Rartolomeo  Maso 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Cuban  republic,  in  opposition  to  Sefior 
Palma. 
Philippines :  General  Hughes  reports.the  sur- 
render of  the  Cebu  islanders  ;  more  fighting 
is  reported  from  Samar. 


YOUR-  GAS  BILL. 

WANT  to  save  85  per  cent,  of  your  gas  bill  ?  By 
using  "  YOTTO "  lights  you  can  do  it. 
Give  more  light  than  the  old  style  incandescent 
lamps  while  using  less  gas.  The  smaller  consump- 
tion of  gas  reduces  the  generation  of  heat.  To  sum 
up,  you  get  more  light  with  less  gas  and  less  heat 
Mantles  never  blacken.  No  chimneys  to  break. 
Simple — positively  the  easiest  to  adjust.  House- 
hold size  70  candle  power  may  be  had  for  $1.  at 
first-class  .china  and  department  stores  If  you 
can't  find  them  send  us  your  dollar  for  one— don't 
take  a  substitute.    Write  for  catalogue  D. 

American  Incandescent  Lamp  Co., 
55  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Serve  for  Breakfast 
at   our  expense 

Wheatena 


Most  Carefully  Prepared 
•Cereal  on  the  market.  We 
will  SEND  FREE  enough  for 
an  average  family's  break- 
fast, if  you  mail  us  your  gro- 
cer's name  before  Dec.  31st. 

HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 
Dept.  \y  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


SAVE  V*  YOUR  FUEL 

THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

Cost  S2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  Ftunaco  St.,  Eochctter,  N.7. 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.    Write 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


IF  YOU  ARE   IN    DOUBT 

Regarding  the  choice  of  a  Typewriter  give  your  Pocket- 
Book  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  BUY 

f$CMca6o 

Cor  *^ 

$  J  K       No  Typewriter  is  worth  $100.      One 
Ijftjl    so'('  at  S100  pays  five  times  the  profit 
" "      made  on  The  Chicago  at  S3.r>.     Are 
YOU  willing  to  pay  this  enormous  profit  - 

The  Chicago  won  th.-  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS, 
1900.  We  GUARANTEE  it  to  EXCEL  in  dura- 
bility and  quality  of  its  work  ALL  Typewriters. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
new  catalogue  and  nearest  agent's  address. 

CHICAGO  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

H7  Wendell  Street,  Cblcago,   I'.  9.  A. 


incoln 


un-tain    Pen. 


14  kt.  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber,  Engraved  Holder,  Simple  Construction;   no  shaking,  no  blotting,  always  writes. 

All  Price*. 
Large  Pen. 
Large 

holder. 

Can  be  supplied  by  all    dealers.     Send  for  Catalogue  showing  many  illustrations,  with  retail 
prices.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.    Frazer  &  Qeyer  Co.,  Depr.  9,  22  Thames  St.,  New  York. 


CHESS. 

TAll  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."1 

Problem  605. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 

8;2K5;    3PP3;    SRS2P2;  3kiBsi;3p4; 

b  2  P  4  ;  7  Q- 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  606. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

By  W.  A.  Shinkman. 

Black— Six  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

iS|Ki;ikB4R;iSps;2p5;PplJ5;6Ri; 
'     6  ;  1  r  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Mr.    Shinkman   sent   us  several  problems.     We 
select  a  little  "teaser." 
sK4k;sBip;  7b;4P:pi;ip6;8;jQ5|8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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CARTERS  INK 


ISTHE 
BEST' 


AN  OLD   BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 


Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter'i 

Send  for  Booklet,"  Inklings"— Free. 

The  Carter'*  Ink  Co..        •       -        Ho»ton.  Man*. 


RANGES*?** m m  i  <J 


with  reservoir  and  high  closet.      Great   F 
Sale.     We  ship  range  for  examination  withe 
Id  advance      It  you  like  it.  pay  831.75 
and  freight  and  take  range  for 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If  not  satisfactory  we  agree  to 
refund  your  money. 
Tolman  Ranges  are  made  of 
licst  wrought  steel.  Oven 
17  v>l  in.  Six  8  in.  holes. 
Host  bakers  and  roasters 
on  earth.  Burn  anything. 
asbestos  lined  flues. 
Guaranteed  5  years. 
Will  Bare  their  cost  In 
fud  in  One  Year.  Wri 
today  f   r  ,  ur  new  catalogue.  ^:;  -  |fcg1 

JIOSON  A.  TOLMAN'  CO.      I  '.—     : 
Dept.  1119,  66  Lake  St.,  Ihlcajro.  I'    *      B 
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Write  for  Booklet. 

FLIMSY  STILLS. 
Cuprigreph  Co. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  yonr  kdtcneu  stove  fornfahea 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 

trifling  cost.  Simple  w  n  uh  kettle. 
PROF.  W.  H.  SANTELiiANN, 
Leader  of  the  C  8.  Marine  Rand 
writes  "The  Sal  nary  Still  is  satis- 
factory ami  1  t.,ke  pleasure  in  rec- 
onunendlng  it  to  any  one  who  wants 
pure  and  palatable  water.  TheStill 
is  simple  and  easg  tooperate."  The 
Sanit  1  :  in  the  WHITE 

HOI  >E.  Higlie  t  award  at  I'aris 
Bzp<  m:ioii.  l>r  It  A  HI  I.  IT  Y  I  N- 
BQD  \1  l  D       IVOID   CHEAP   AND 

,  68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 
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^f  Swoboda  System 

OF    PHYSIOLOGICAL    EXERCISE 

The  Best  Life  Insurance 

"Adds    not    only    years    to    one's 
life,     but    life    to    one's    yea.rs" 

A  heart  strong  and  vigorous — lungs  of  expansive  power — keen  nerves  and  powerful  muscles — these 
make  men  who  are  men — men  with  healthy  bodies  and  active  brains — men  to  whom  all  things  are 
possible.     Such  men  do  I  develop. 

The  degeneration  of  a  race  is  ever  to  be  deplored,  and  in  view  of  the  strenuous  life  of  this 
busy  twentieth  century,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  health  has  monopolized  much  of 
the  time  and  thought  of  our  leading  scientists.  My  system  solves  the  problem — it  produces  healthy 
men,  women  and  children.  It  embodies  the  ideal  principles  of  attaining  and"  maintaining  the  high- 
est conception  of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  not  embyronic  theory,  but  a  tried  and 
tested  method  of  physiological  exercise,  based  upon  scientific  facts  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy. 

If  for  a  few  weeks  my  instructions  are  faithfully  followed.  I  will  not  only  guarantee  a  magnificent  muscular  develop- 
ment and  improved  physique,  but  with  it  a  condition  of  vigorous  health  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  hitherto  weak  or  partially 
developed  men  or  women.  No  drugs — no  artificial  stimulants — no  pepsin  or  digestive  bitters  are  needed  by  my  pupils.  I 
■give  vou  an  appetite  always  ready  for  meal  time,  and  a  digestive  apparatus  able  and  willing  to  assimilate  your  food  and  fill 
your  veins  with  pure,  rich  blood,  a  heart  strong  and  vigorous  to  pump  that  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  lungs  that  supply 
to  the  full  the  oxygen  needed,  and  nerves  so  true  and  keen  that  daily  work  is  a  pleasure  and  the  capacity  for  physical  and 
mental  exertion  proportionately  increased.  Your  sleep  shall  be  sound  and  dreamless  and  the  morning  light  shall  find  you 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  as  you  never  were  before. 

All  this  have  I  done  for  thousands.     I  can  do  it  for  you,  because  my  system  is  based  upon  natural 
laws,  as  rational  and  logical  as  those  which  govern  the  universe. 

A    Sincere    Endorsement 

Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago,  111.  Louisville,  Kv.,  January  22,  1901. 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  glad  an  opportunity  has  been  given  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  many  good  ones  you  already  have,  in  regard  to 
the  merit  of  yours  system  of  physiological  exercise.  In  two  months' time,  by  conscientiously  following  the  exercises  outlined  by  you, 
my  muscles  have  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  also  has  my  general  health  been  improved.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  individual  attention  which  you  gave  my  case,  and  will  say  that  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  section  desiring  any  information  in 
reference  to  your  system,  refer  them  to  me  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  exercises  in  the  highest  degree. 
Wishing  vou  success  and  again  thanking  you  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  your  system,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully,  (Signed)      F.  M.  LOSEY, 

Sec'y  and  Treas.  Nat'l  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 
Originator  and  Sole  Instructor 


My  system  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  no  apparatus 
whatever,  and  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own  room  just  before  retiring. 


By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes  than 
by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect  health,  physical  development  and 
elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Pupils  are  both  sexes,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  86,  and  all  recommend  the  system.  Since  no 
two  people  are  in  the  same  physical  condition  individual  instructions  are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  magazine,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  yon  free  valuable  nformation  and  a  detailed  ont- 
liue  of  mt  system,  its  principles  and  effect*,  together  with  testimonial  letters  from  pnpils. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA. 


373  Western  Book  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


B-Q^ 

B  x  B 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  599. 
Key-move,  Kt — B  7. 

No.  600. 

Kt(Qsqj-K3        P  x  B,    mate 
3. 


B  x  Kt 


Kt— Q  5,  mate 


Other 

This,  the  principal  variation,  illustrates  the 
theme. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Kev.  I.  W.  B..  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New  Orleans  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla.  S.  C;  W.  R.  Couinbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. ;  G.  P.,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  Dr.  J.  II  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Dunn, 
Bland,  Va.;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Dayton,  O.;  O. 
'  I'itkin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. ;  J.  Jewell,  Columbus, 
Ind.;  M.  C.  Brown.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


599  (onlyy:  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  K. 
Holland,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin, 
Hackett,  Ark.;  the  Rev.  X.  H.  Smith,  Morrisdale, 
Pa.;  R.  H.  R.,  Boyce.Va.;  L.  H.  R.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

600  (only):  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  O.  C.  B., 
Humboldt,  Kan.;  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit. 

Comments  (599):  "Quite  clever "— M.  W.  H., 
"Highly  commendable"- M.  M.;  "Brilliant  and 
beautiful" — J.  G.  L.;  "Has  so  many  beautiful  mates 
from  false  keys,  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  some 
other  key  would  not  do" — W.  R.  C.j  "Quite  good  " 
—  W.  J.  L.;  "An  unusually  interesting  2-er  " — J.  H. 
S.;  "Very  foxy  and  slick" — J.  B.  D.;  "Very  fine. 
Those  Kts  are  oily  fellows"- J.  H.  L. ;  "Very 
good  "-K.  H. 

(600):  "An  ingenious  device"— M.  W.  H.;  " Very- 
neat  idea  well  rendered" — M.  M.;  "Below  the 
Doctor's  usual  high  standard" — G.  D.;  "It  takes 
the  A:-rays  to  locate  the  key  "—J.  G.  L.;  "A  not- 
able composition  for  the  Sixth  Century  Problem  of 
The  Digest"— W.  R.  C;  "Unusually  easy  "— G. 
P.;  "Above  criticism.  A  theme  for  the  economist 
to  ponder  with  delight  "—J.  H.  S. ;  "Very  inge- 
nious "-W.  H.  S. 

Readers  of  The  Literar*  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


The  Monster  Match. 

The  great  Interstate  Correspondence  Match  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York  began  on 
Monday,  November  4,  with  241  players  on  a  side,  or 
482  persons.  Xever  has  anything  like  this  been 
attempted  ;  and  it  reveals  the  fact,  of  which  so 
very  many  persons  are  ignorant,  that  hundreds, 
yes,  thousands  of  cultivated  men  and  women  are 
interested  in  Chess.  Those  who  are  playing  this 
match  represent  all  the  learned  professions.  The 
Lawers  are  in  force.  There  are  Editors  and  liter- 
ary men,  Professors  in  institutions  of  learning, 
and  officials  in  Government.  The  Physicians 
number  twenty-two  ;  the  Clergy  twelve,  and  there 
are  three  ladies.  We  will  give  any  information 
we  get  of  the  progress  of  the  match. 


Emil  Kf.menv,  who,  for  many  years,  furnished 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Press  with  analyses  of 
games,  that  were  of  great  value  to  the  student,  is 
now  editor  of  the  Chess  column  in  The  North 
American,  Philadelphia. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  Shall  We  Eat 


To  Keep  Healthy  and  Strong? 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  excellent 
guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and  a  mixed  diet 
of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 


In  spite  of  the  claims  made  by  vegetarians  and  food 
cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  tnost  nutriment  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated  more 
quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says  :  Nervous 
persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and  of  low  vitality 
should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the  digestion  is  too 
feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily  strengthened  by  the 
regular  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each 
meal.  Two  of  these  excellent  tablets  taken  after 
dinner  will  digest  several  thousand  grains  of  meat, 
eggs  or  other  animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours, 
while  the  malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart's 
Tablets  cause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods, 
like  potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced 
if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  because  they  supply  the  pepsin  and 
diastase  so  necessary  to  perfect  digestion,  and  any 
form  of  indigestion  and  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach  will  be  overcome  by  their 
daily  use. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  come  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of  meat 
and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the  systematic 
use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive  medicine  like 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  composed  of  the  natural 
digestive  principles,  peptones  and  diastase,  which 
actually  perform  the  work  of  digestion  and  give  the 
abused  stomach  a  chance  to  rest  and  to  furnish  the 
body  and  brain  with  the  uecessary  nutriment.  Cheap 
cathartic  medicines  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  dyspepsia  cures  are  useless  for  relief  or  cure  of 
indigestion,  because  they  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  actual  digestion  of  food. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  failure  of  the 
Btomach  to  digest  food  aud  the  sensible  way  to  solve 
the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to  make  daily 
use  at  meal  time  of  a  safe  preparation  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  medical  profession  and  known  to 
contain  active  digestive  principles,  and  all  this  can 
truly  be  said  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
aud  Great  Hritain  sell  them  at  the  uniform  price  of 
fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  Hutu,  cost- 
ing onlv  Sets,  per  week.  Makesaml  burns 
its  own  pas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100 styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a.  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

02  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


"A  Study  in  Conceit." 

While  visiting  London  a  few  days  ago,  we  fell  in 
with  an  eminent  specialist  physician  who  had 
often  in  his  youthful  days  played  Chess  with 
Steinitz.  He  spoke  of  the  great  master's  unhappy 
fate,  and  gave  to  his  mental  malady  a  Greek 
name  which  meant  that  its  characteristic  feature 
was  an  egotism  which  craved  for  respect,  admira- 
tion and  even  worship.  We  suggested  that  "ipso- 
mania "  would  be  a  more  understandable  name 
for  the  disorder,  as  being  derived  from  the  Latin, 
with  which  plain  folks  are  slightly  more  familiar. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  ipsomania  was  a 
good  description  of  the  disorder,  and,  in  further 
conversation,  stated  that  the  disease  was  much 
more  prevalent  than  was  generally  known. 
Warming  to  his  work,  he  dilated  on  its  primary, 
its  secondary,  and  its  ultimate  stages,  as  he  had 
observed  them  in  a  long  and  extensive  practice. 
There  was  no  special  application,  but  as  the  train 
bore  us  to  the  metropolis  of  the  midlands  (and 
the  cynosure  of  the  world)  the  general  trend  of 
what  we  heard  shaped  itself  to  the  rhythmical 
rocking  of  the  train,  somewhat  like  this  : 

Conceit  may  develop  into  organic  disease,  and 
end  in  extinction.    This  is  serious. 

The  members  of  Chess-clubs  everywhere  are 
notorious  for  the  possession  of  an  aggregate  con- 
ceit which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  class  of 
men  known  to  civilization. 

When  a  man  leaves  a  club  because  he  and  his 
play  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  he  has  de- 
veloped severe  symptoms  of  ipsomania.  The 
timely  application  of  ice-bags  may  reduce  the  in- 
flated cranium  which  marks  the  progress  of  the 
malady.  No  time  should  be  lost.  To  palter  is  to 
incur  tremendous  risk.  Our  Chess  clubs  abound 
with  hopeless  ipsomaniacs.  Nothing  can  be  done 
for  them.  Wrapt  in  themselves,  they  regard 
Chess  as  the  business  of  life,  and  when  they  meet 
you  in  the  street,  buttonhole  you  to  relate  the 
story  of  a  singularly  fine  and  brilliant  finish  they 
got  yesterday  on  Smith,  another  victim  of  the 
complaint.  They  eagerly  relate  how  his  Rook 
was  on  Bishop's  third,  and  that  he  was  evidently 
contemplating  a  mate  in  three,  but  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  see  through  the  deep  and  subtle 
combination  prepared  by  his  astute  opponent, 
that  is,  the  ipsomaniac  who  tells  the  tale.  These 
poor  folks,  we  say,  are  doomed.  But  we  may- 
save  the  new  generation. 

The  young  player  who  "explains  "  why  he  lost, 
and  who  would  never  think  of  saying,  "My  idea 
was  so-and-so,  but  your  move  of  P— R  4  was  be- 
yond me  :  I  failed  to  see  its  object,  and  so  you 
won  the  game  by  superior  play,"  has  reached  the 
primary  stage.  He  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
blamed.  He  is  the  victim  of  evil  example.  He 
hears  old  players  "explaining,"  and  the  older  they 
are  the  more  they  explain— sometimes.  He  has 
no  idea  that  these  veterans  are  in  the  hopeless 
stage  of  ipsomaniacy,  and  that  the  explanations 
are  based  on  a  selfish,  an  empty,  and  ludicrous 
vanity.  The  old  are  beyond  our  skill,  but,  O  my 
brethren,  let  us  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  save  the 
young  !  Let  us  not  stand  idly  by,  supinely  watch- 
ing the  tidal  wave  of  egregious  self-conceit  sub- 
merge the  fair  pastures  where  browse  the  tender 
lambs  whose  shepherd  is  Calssa.— Abridged  from 
The  Weekly  Mercury,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Swedish  Composers. 

Scandinavian  problematists  are  celebrated  for 
their  fine  work,  and  the  Chess-editor  of  The  Times, 
London,  in  noticing  a  book  of  problems  recently 
issued  in  Stockholm,  in  which  370  specimens  of 
Swedish  composers  are  given,  says:  "We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after,  an  examination  of 
this  volume,  that  the  Swedish  composers  are  un- 
surpassed as  regards  beauty  and  depth." 


>       For  young;  or  old  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfying  as 


i 


It  is  delicate,  substantial  and 

easily   digested.      Contains   a 

larger  percentage  of  nutriment 

than     any     other    Breakfast 

Food. 

Sold  by  most  grocers  everywhere. 
A  booklet  on  Wheatlet  mailed  on  request. 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,     Lockport,  N.Y, 


|NOTICE!!l 

/  r  — —       1         ^ 

Observe  this  blue  signature 


on  every  jar  of 


LIEBIG 

COMPANY'S   EXTRACT  of  Beef 

For  KITCHEN  For  Sick  Room 


Constipation  & 
Piles  Cured  by 

increasing     the     nutrition    of   the    parts    through 
absorption    with    the    physiological    local    remedy 

Entona 

(White  Wheat  Gluten  Suppositories) 
Fifty  cents.    At   all    druggists   or  by 
mail.     Samples  gladly  mailed  FREE. 
THE  ENTONA  CO.,  Dept.W,61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


IMHVIKl  AT.  COMMIMOV 
SERVICE.  Chnrchea  intending 
to  adoptoan  secure  complete  trial 
outfit  upon  request.  Add]  1 
Thomit*.  Communion  Service 
Co.     Bos  828.   I.I11111,  Ohio. 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  *0  Kfl  iid 

KiTP.HFN  ftBRINFTS  from  Wtiflll  »r 


The  greatest  tabor  saying  devices  ever  Invented.  Tin  y  are  worth  three 
closets.  Savetitue.  trouble,  space,  labor  ami  money.  Hare 
convenient  receptacles  for  all  baking  utensils,  cereal  products, 
table  linen,  etc  We  manufacture  80  stylas  In  various  siz.-s.  rang 
prices  from  13.60  upwards.  'Write  forour  eornplete  Free  100-page  Catal- 
ogue. We  will  save  you  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 
Household  Furniture.     Huj  direct  from  factory  and  sa»c  dcalcr'»i>ront. 

inu^six  itll  THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  L  4—232  to  236  Fifth  av.,  ChicagO.IIL 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Your 

Christmas 

Expenses 

You  can  be  as  generous 
as  you  like  at  Christmas, 
and  all  it  will  cost  you  will 
be  a  little  systematic  work 
between  now  and  then. 

Write  to  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia,  and  find  out 
all  about  it. 

After  Christmas  you  can 
work  some  more,  and  a 
trip  to  Europe  or  $500  is 
not  too  much  to  expect. 


o    lu 


ck    about    it.      It 


w 


N 

lepends  upon  you,  and  th( 
ork  is  easy. 


The  Ctlrtis 

PublisHing   Company 
Philadelphia 


The  Mail  Order  Department 
is  a  Special  Feature  of  the 
Retail  Book-Store  of   ^    ^ 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

THIS  department  will  gladly  answer 
letters     asking     for    information 
about  books,    wherever  and  whenever 

published. 


W 


ILL  send  you  catalogues,  descrip- 
tive circulars,  and  quote  prices. 


SAFE   delivery    anywhere    of   books 
mailed  or  expressed  is  guaranteed. 

PERSONS  ordering  books  by  mail 
will  receive  such  favors  in  dis- 
count on  the  price  of  books  as  they 
would  .were  they  to  visit  the  store  in 
person. 

Send  Now  for  Circular  of  Two  Special 
Books  Sold  by  this  Department 


ETHICS  OF 
MARRIAGE 


KAREZZA 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  of  the 
unborn  child,  a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Vniorv  Signal :  Thousands  of  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  Karezza. 

Arena:  Karezza  is  worth  is  weight  in  gold. 

Sample  pages  free.  Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid  £1.00. 
Stockham  Publishing  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago 


Experts  in  Consultation. 

In  the  Franklin  Chess-Club,  Philadelphia,  on 
October  26,  four  consultation  games  were  con- 
tested by  twenty  players.  The  game  we  give  is  of 
special  interest,  as  all  the  six  players  are  among 
the  "top-notchers,"  and  three  of  them — Voigt, 
Bampton,  and  Newman—  played  in  the  last  cable- 
match. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


ELSON, 

STUART, 

VOIGT. 

White. 
iP— K  4 
2  Kt-K.  B3 
3B-Kt5 
4  Castles 

5P-Q4 

6  BR  4  (a) 

7  Kt  x  P  (b) 

8  Kt— Q  B  3 
0B-U4 

10  Q  x  Kt 


BAMPTON, 

ELSON, 

MARTINEZ, 

STUART, 

NEWMAN. 

VOIGT. 

Black. 

White. 

P-K  4 

11Q-B5 

Kt-QB3 

12Q-R3 

Kt— B3 

13  K  R-K  sq 

Kt  x  P 

14  Q  R-Q  sq 

Kt-Q3 

15  Kt  x  P 

Px  P 

16  Kt  x  B  P 

B-K2 

17  Kt  x  R 

Castles 

18  Q  x  R 

Kt  x  Kt 

19  R  x  Kt  ma 

B-B3 

BAMPTON, 
MARTINEZ, 

NEWMAN. 

Black. 
P-Q  Kt  3  (c) 
Kt— K  sq 
B-Kt2 
P-Q  4  (d) 
B-Kt4 
O-B  , 
B  x  B  (0 
KxQ 


(e) 


Notes  by  Emil  Kemeny  in  The  North  American, 
Philadelphia. 

(a)  The  usual  play  is:  6  B  x  Kt,  Q'P  x  B; 
7*P  x  P,  Kt— B  4  ;  8  Q  x  Q  ch,  KxQ.  The  text 
move  is  more  aggressive.  White  strengthens  the 
attack  by  sacrificing  a  Pawn.  The  play  was  in- 
troduced by  Showalter  in  his  match  with  Pills- 
bury. 

(b)  P — B  3,  as  played  by  Showalter,  is  more 
promising. 

(c)  Better  was  Kt — K  sq,  followed  eventually  by 
P— Q  3  and  B— K  3. 

(d)  A  disastrous  mistake.  B  x  Kt,  followed  by 
P — Q  4  or  P— Q  3,  was  much  stronger.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  in  reply  to  B  x  Kt,  White  could 
nof  well  play  R  x  P,  for  B  x  R  would  follow,  Black 
obtaining  two  Rooks  and  a  Kt  for  his  Queen. 

(e)  B  x  Kt,  followed  by  Q— B  sq,  was  decidedly 
better,  tho  obviously  the  Black  game  was  some- 
what compromised. 

(f)  Black  could  not  well  capture  Bishop  or  Kt, 
for  Q  x  R  ch  and  R  x  Kt  mate  was  threatening, 
but  the  game  was  past  recovery. 

In  another  game  by  McConnell,  Thomas  and 
Groots  (White),  against  Rhoads,  Doerr,  and  Bar- 
clay (Black),  at  Black's  twenty-sixth  move  the  po- 
sition was  :  4  q  r  2  ;  pp4pk;  3  R  1  p  b  1  ;  8  ;  7  S  ; 
iP2PiQP;Pir3Pi;sRKi. 

"Up  to  this  point,"  says  the  Chess-editor  of  The 
Ledger  Philadelphia,  "neither  side  had  gained  any 
advantage."  Now  follows  a  beautiful  play  by 
White,  which  wins  a  piece:  27  R— K  6.  If  27.., 
Q  x  R,  28  Q  x  B  ch,  K  moves,  29  Q  x  R.  Black, 
however,  played  27..,  Q — B  2;  28  R— K  7.  Black 
must  take  the  R,  lose  the  Q,  or  give  up  the  B  and 
R.  He  does  the  best  he  can  and  gives  a  piece  for 
a  P  by  playing  29..,  R  x  P  ch.  This  game  was 
stubbornly  fought  for  77  moves,  but  White  event- 
ually won. 

A  Study  in  Sacrifices. 

,  The  following  position  by  George  E.  Carpenter, 
in  which  White  sacrifices  a  piece  every  time  for 
eight  moves,  and  mates  on  the  ninth  move,  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  : 

2  r  2  q  r  b  ;  3P4;  tR6;  iKiSk3;sRiSiBi; 
2PiPP2;4Sibi;Qs2B3. 

We  have  given  you  a  very  broad  hint  as  to  the 
solution.     Wonder  how  many  solvers  can  get  it  ? 

VERY  EMPHATIC 

are  theclaims  made  concerning  the  remarkable  results  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine 
for  quick  and  complete  cure  of  all  stomach  troubles,  such 
as  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  catarrh  of  stom- 
ach, with  only  one  small  dose  a  day. 

These  positive  claims  are  made  by  thousands  who  are 
cured  as  well  as  by  the  compounders  of  this  wonderful 
medicine.  No  statement  can  be  too  positive  concerning 
what  this  great  remedy  has  done  and  is  now  doing  for 
sufferers 

A  trial  bottle  is  sent  free  and  prepaid  to  any  reader  of  the 
Literary  Digest  who  writes  to  Vernal  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine  will  cure  any  case  of 
constipation,  to  stay  cured.  The  most  stubborn  case  will 
yield  in  less  than  a  week,  so  the  sufferer  is  free  from  all 
trouble  and  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure  is  well  begun 
with  only  one  small  dose  a  day. 

Every  sufferer  from  catarrh,  stomach  troubles,  constipa- 
tion, torpid  or  congested  liver  and  kidney  troubles  should 
write  to  Vernal  Remedy  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  for  a 
trial  bottle. 

Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berfy  Wine  is  a  specific  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation  of  bladder  and  prostate  gland.  A 
trial  bottle  is  sent  free  and  prepaid  if  you  write  for  it. 


Hang  it  on  the 
wall  of  your  bed- 
chamber.  It 
shows  you  by 
car  e-f  ul  I  y  pre- 
pared  illustra- 
tions how  to  de- 
veloo  your  body 
to  the  ideal  of 
perfection.  Sent 
for  25c.  in  stamps 
or  silver.  State 
sex. 

filth  AvenneScliool 
of  Physical  Culture, 

Dept.  M,  114  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


FIFTH    AVENUE 
■  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL,   I   DLTUR 


Our 

MASTE  R.PI  EC  E 
RAZOR. 

the  Razor  of  the  new  century,  fully  represents 
what  it  is  branded,  is  worth  ils  weight  in  gold,  is 
a  necessary  requisite  to  him  who  shaves,  and  in- 
dispensable to  a  man  desirous  of  obtaining  ster- 
ling quality, 

Every  MaLrv  That  Shaves 

owes  it  to  himself  to  be  fully  informed  about  the 
excellence  and  smooth-putting  quality  of  our 
MASTERPIECE  RAZOR,  which  we  sell  in 
pairs  for  $>5.U0,  or  a  single  razor  for  $2.60. 

We  sell  razors  exclusively  ;  we  made  them,  we 
grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put  them  in  good  cut- 
ting order,  ready  for  the  face  ;  that  has  been  our 
specialty  since  1819.  We  use  the  best  material 
money  can  buy.  Every  man  in  our  employ  is 
"  an  artist  in  his  line."  The  work  comes  as  near 
perfection  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 
Every  razor  is  personally  inspected  before  leaving 
our  hands.  We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to 
consumer,  we  deliver  free,  we  warrant  every 
razor  to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is,  and  have 
but  one  price. 

Our  pamphlet,  "  All  About 

Good  Razors," 

mailed  free. 
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TAMMANY'S   DEFEAT. 

THE  victory  of  the  Fusion  forces  in  New  York  City  over  what 
the  London  Titnes  calls  "the  most  corrupt,  brutal,  and  de- 
moralizing organization  that  can  be  found  in  the  civilized  world, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  Mafia  and  the  Camorra, " 
calls  out  comment  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
London  St.  James's  Gazette,  as  reported  by  cable,  calls  Mr. 
Low's  election  "the  greatest  blow  yet  struck  at  the  most  nefa- 
rious system  of  organized,  triumphant  villainy  ever  foisted  on  a 
civilized  community  by  a  gang  of  corrupt  blackmailers  "  ;  and 
the  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger  remarks  that  "the  high  school  of  cor- 
ruption has  closed  for  two  years."  The  Paris  Temps  says  that 
"like  a  new  Hercules"  Mr.  Low  "must  wash  the  Augean  stables 
with  clean  water,  and  restore  popular  self-government,  place 
probity  on  the  order  of  the  day,  and  chase  away  the  ghouls  of 
corruption  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  municipal  admin- 
istration ;  and  in  doing  so,  not  only  will  New  York  be  emanci- 
pated from  a  dishonorable  yoke,  but  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  which  are  given  over  to  bands  of  politicians,  will  be  freed 
from  the  contagion  of  example."  Mr.  Low's  mission  as  delegate 
to  The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  his  position  as  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  his  two  terms  as  reform  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  have  made  him  well  known  to  the  press  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  comment  in  this  country  shows  that  the 
sweeping  character  of  the  victory  was  not  looked  for.  In  a  city 
that  gave  a  majority  of  28,000  for  Mr.  Bryan  last  year,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  83,000  for  Augustus  Van  Wyck  over  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
1898,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  Mr.  Low  would  carry  every 
borough  save  the  small  ones  of  Queens  and  the  Bronx,  and  win 
by  a  majority  of  30,000.  Mr.  Low's  vote,  in  round  numbers,  was 
295,000,  and  Mr.  Shepard's  265,000.  Says  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.)  :  "Is  there  any  doubt  after  1901  following  1S94,  and  only 
the  criminal  blunder  of  1897  between,  that  this  is  a  thoroughly 
good  people,  desiring  a  thoroughly  good  government?"  Prac- 
tically the  entire  Fusion  ticket  was  elected,  except  a  number  of 
Tammany  candidates  for  the  legislature,  for  aldermen,  and  for 
coroners.    William  Travers  Jerome  (Ind.  Dem.) ,  elected  District- 


Attorney  of  New  York  count}'  for  a  four  years'  term,  who  made 
himself  notable  during  the  campaign  by  his  vigorous  attacks  on 
Tammany  and  its  leaders,  ran  considerably  ahead  of  the  ticket 
in  the  county,  and  won  by  17,000  majority  ;  and  the  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.)  thinks  that  we  may  hear  more  of  him  later  in  state  and, 
perhaps,  national  politics.  The  Fusionists  will  control  the  Board 
of  Alderman  by  a  small  margin  and  the  borough  presidencies  of 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Richmond.  The  departments  of 
Finance,  Law,  Police,  Water  Supply,  Street  Cleaning,  Bridges, 
Parks,  Charities,  Correction,  Fire,  Docks,  Taxes,  Education, 
Health,  and  Tenement  Houses  will  be  under  the  new  reform  con- 
trol. "It  is  evident,  then,"  says  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
"that  Mayor  Low  will  be  possessed  of  tremendous  powers  to  effect 
the  needed  municipal  house-cleaning  and  to  give  the  people  of 
New  York  the  administration  they  so  confidently  expect  from  a 
man  of  his  experience  and  high  character." 

The  Herald  declares  the  victory  "a  vindication  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  universal  suffrage, "  and  says  that  it  "proves 
that  when  the  voters  are  thoroughly  informed  and  aroused  no 
machine  can  withstand  them,  however  skilfully  it  may  be  organ- 
ized and  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be  intrenched  in  patron- 
age and  power."  The  Times  (Ind.)  thinks,  too,  that  the  fact 
"that  a  great  city  of  mixed  population  and  no  slight  proportion 
of  the  baser  element  can  redeem  itself  through  universal  suf- 
frage is  a  matter  of  moment  to  other  cities  suffering  continuously 
or  at  intervals  from  bad  government."  The  Boston  Advertiser 
(Rep.)  considers  the  victory  a  proof  that  "party  lines  can  not  be 
drawn  tightly  enough  to  enable  a  vicious  and  criminal  conspiracy 
to  rule  forever  over  several  millions  of  American  people,  merely 
by  getting  control  of  the  organization  of  the  majority  party  and 
using  that  party's  name  as  a  cloak  and  a  blind  for  plunder  and 
for  all  manner  of  foulness."  The  Washington  Times  (Dem.) 
expresses  itself  in  the  same  vein,  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
(Rep.)  says : 

"  If,  in  every  city  of  this  country,  what  we  call '  political  issues  ' 
are  dropped  and  the  robust  attention  of  all  lovers  of  good  and 
economical  government  would  make  their  fight  for  honest  ad- 
ministration, better  schools,  better  sanitation,  cleaner  streets, 
better  water-supply  and  better  illumination,  better  policing,  bet- 
ter fire  protection,  unimpeachable  official  appointments  and  civil 
service,  and  more  stringent  measures  against  boldly  flaunting 
vice,  they  would  be  getting  up  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  muni- 
cipal election  which,  unfortunately,  is  so  little  understood  in 
many  communities." 

Mr.  Shepard,  the  defeated  Tammany  candidate  for  mayor,  is 
congratulated  by  several  newspapers,  which  think  him  too  good 
a  man  to  hold  office  under  Tammany.  The  Tribune,  for  exam- 
ple, says : 

"  In  the  hour  of  his  defeat  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  Mr. 
Shepard  to  know  that  he  did  not  succeed,  as  had  seemed  pos- 
sible by  lending  his  good  name  to  Tammany,  in  giving  the 
criminal  classes  the  control  of  New  York  county.  To  have  given 
his  strength  to  win  votes  for  Tammany  on  the  promise  to  reform 
it,  only  to  have  placed  in  office  Unger,  Fromme,  and  Van  Wyck, 
would  have  been  an  achievement  which  even  his  most  forbearing 
friends  could  hardly  have  forgiven.  The  voters  have  been  kin 
to  him  than  he  was  to  himself.  They  have  saved  him  from  him- 
self. They  have  left  him,  it  is  true,  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment.    But  they  have  seen  to  it  that  he  has  done  no  harm." 

The  Journal  (Dem.),  which  supported  Mr.  Shepard  inthecam- 
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Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee. 


JOHN  F.    CAKROLL, 
A  Tammany  Hall  Leader. 


WILLIAM    HEPBURN   RUSSELL, 

Leader  of  the  "  Greater  N.ew  York  De- 
mocracy "  (anti-Tammany). 


TIMOTHY   D.    SULLIVAN,^ 

A  Tammany  Hall  Leader. 


JOHN  C.  SHEEHAN, 
Leader  of  the  "Independent  Democ- 
racy "  (anti-Tammany). 


LEADERS    IN    THE    NEW    YORK    CAMPAIGN. 


paign,  came  out  the  morning  after  with  an  editorial  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

"Deveryism  and  Van  Wyckism  have  brought  disgrace  and  de- 
feat on  the  whole  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  organization  Jhas 
been  served  exactly  right. 

"Since  Tammany  had  the  audacity  to  approve  of  Van  Wyck 
and  indorse  his  outrageous  administration  by  nominating  him 
for  the  supreme  court,  it  is  well  that  Tammany  has  been  re- 
buked  

"We  are  rejoiced  that  he  and  his  crowd  have  been  so  over- 
whelmingly defeated  that  the  Democratic  party  will  be  purified 
by  their  removal  from  politics. 

"We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  Mr.  Shepard  elected  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  Democratic  administration  in  which  Dem- 
ocrats could  take  pride.  It  was  needed,  after  four  such  years 
as  we  have  just  passed  through. 

"Mr.  Shepard's  defeat  is  not  due  to  any  failing  of  his  own,  but 
to  Van  Wyck' s  disgraceful  administration,  which  has  been  one 
long  treason  alike  to  the  city  and  to  the  Democratic  party. 

"It  is  a  treason  which  the  people  have  fittingly  rebuked." 

A  Tammany  view  of  the  election  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  The  Morning   Telegraph  (Tam.)  : 

"Of  course,  the  Democratic  hosts  of  the  metropolis  will  take 
their  temporary   setback   with   gracefulness   and  good    humor. 


They  are  seasoned 
soldiers  in  the  battle- 
field of  politics,  and 
are  not  of  the  kind  to 
let  a  temporary  re- 
verse discourage  o  r 
dismay  them.  Backed 
by  a  record  of  good 
government  of  which 
they  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud,  they 
will  gird  their  loins 
and  make  ready  for 
the  next  merry  meet- 
ing with]  their  friends 
the  enemy  ;  and  when 
that  meeting  comes 
they  feel  confident 
that  those  backsliders 
who,  inspired  by  sen- 
timent and  instigated 
by  false  report,  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to 
that  enemy,  will  real- 
ize their  mistake  as 
they  did  the  last  time 
the  city  experimented 
so  disastrously  with 
'  Reform,'  and  will  be 
glad  to  creep  back 
into  the  fold  of  the  un- 
terrified  Democracy. 

"However,  there  is 
comfort  in  the  hope 
that  inspired  by  the 
example  of  '  good  gov- 
ernment '  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Strong  re- 
gime, we  may  hope 
for  some  i m prove- 
ment  under  Mr.  Low. 
Tho  we  fear  the  victor 
is  too  apt  to  rule  on 
academic  principles, 
the  likelihood  is  that 
the  master  hand  of 
Piatt  will  prevent  any 
too  flagrant  attempt 
at  government  from 
dreamland. 

"Certain  it  is   that 
all  good  citizens,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  will  give  their  best  aid  to  make  the 
new  mayor's  government  one  that  will  reflect  credit  on  our  Em- 
pire City." 

To  quote  the  editorial  expressions  of  all  the  papers  that  com- 
ment on  the  defeat  of  Tammany  would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  country  ;  and  nearly  every  £>aper  that  com- 
ments upon  it,  regardless  of  party  stripe,  rejoices  in  the  result.  The 
Detroit  Tridnne  (Ind.)  says  that  "no  man  doubts  that  the  organ- 
ization richly  deserved  not  only  oblivion,  but  the  penitentiary, 
and  no  honest  man  pretends  to  doubt  it,"  and  the  Richmond 
Times  (Dem.)  remarks  that  while  "Tammany  was  the  most 
powerful  political  organization  in  the  world,"  it  was  "not  so 
powerful  as  the  disgusted  people  of  the  city."  The  Washington 
Times,  another  Democratic  paper,  believes  that  "the  victory 
teaches  the  lesson  that  if  the  reputable  citizens  of  our  cities  hope 
to  redeem  them  from  the  grasp  of  vicious  organizations,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  loot,  they  must  put  considerations  of  national  and 
state  politics  aside."  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  too,  de- 
clares that  it  "is  not  a  party  defeat,"  but  is  "the  consequence  of 
reckless  and  autocratic  machine  rule."  Says  the  Pittsburg  Post 
(Dem.)  :  "The  people  have  had  enough  of  Tammany,  under  its 
present  management,  and,  abandoning  partizanship  in  a  large 
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measure— losing  sight  of  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Shepard— they 
have  swept  Tammany  from  the  boards.  We  can  not  say  we  re- 
gret it."  The  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  however,  says:  "  We  re- 
gard the  defeat  of  Shepard  as  a  misfortune  to  the  Democracy  and 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  New  York.     The  elements 


1 901. 

(With  apologies  to  Meissonier,  Napoleon,  and  others.) 

—  The  New  York  Herald. 

which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  Fusion  majority  are  not  conge- 
nial and  will  not  hang  together.  The  fruits  of  the  election  will 
not,  therefore,  be  enduring,  however  good  they  may  seem  for  a 
time."  

ELECTIONS     IN     PHILADELPHIA     AND     OTHER 

CITIES. 

IT  is  remarked  that  while  the  newspaper  press  in  Philadelphia 
was  about  as  solid  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  "ma- 
chine "  as  was  the  press  in  New  York  in  opposition  to  Tammany, 
yet  in  New  York  the  reform  forces  won  by  30,000  majority,  while 
in  Philadelphia  they  lost  by  30,000.  The  two  chief  objects  of  at- 
tack in  Philadelphia  were  the  candidacies  of  Judge  Potter  for  a 
place  on  the  Supreme  bench  and  of  John  Weaver  for  District  At- 
torney of  Philadelphia  count)*,  and  both  won.  Philadelphia 
polled  8,000  more  votes  last  week  than  it  did  in  the  Presidential 
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THE   LATEST  ALPINE    DISASTER. 

—  The  New  York  Journat. 

election  last  year,  but  the  Republican  majority  fell  off  80,000  as 
compared  with  last  year's  vote,  and  the  reform  papers  consider 
the  reduced  majority  the  next  best  thing  to  an  actual  victory. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  election  law  wbich,  as  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  says,  "affords  the  utmost  facilities  for  re- 
peating, personation  of  absentee  voters,  and  other  crimes  against 
the  suffrage,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  declares  that 
"enough  is  known  to  prove  that  in  at  least  a  dozen  wards  of  the 
city  yesterday  the  election  was  a  farce. "  Indeed,  declares  The 
Press,  "it  is  plain  enough  that  without  the  fraud-made  majority 
in  this  city  and  the  votes  of  many  purchased  Democrats  there 
would  have  been  uo  majority  at  all."  Reporters  of  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American  (Rep.)  who  joined  gangs  of  repeaters  for 
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SAVE    w  AN  1  \C,E. 

—  The  New  )'ork  Tribune. 


A    FAMOUS  RUNAWAY. 


—  The  New  York  World. 


detective  purposes  found  that  many  of  the  repeaters  "  voted  fif- 
teen, twenty,  and  thirty  times, "  receiving  fifty  cents  for  each  time, 
"and  displayed  their  pockets  simply  bulging  with  fifty-cent 
pieces."  The  North  American  relates  editorially  some  of  the 
crimes  against  the  ballot  as  follows: 

"The  machine's  system  of  repeating  is  known  in  all  its  details.. 
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It  has  been  exposed  by  The  North  American,  so  far  as  anything 
so  open  and  notorious  can  be  further  exposed  to  public  view.  It 
is  known  that  the  assessors'  lists  are  padded  with  fictitious 
names  ;  that  these  names  and  addresses  are  given  to  repeaters 
on  printed  slips  ;  that  printed  forms  of  pay  checks  are  supplied 
to  gang  captains,  who  issue  the  checks  to  repeaters;  that  the 
checks  are  redeemed  in  cash  when  the  votes  are  cast,  and  that 
the  whole  business  is  carried  on  as  systematically  as  the  work  of 
a  corporation  in  paying  its  employes.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  this  science  of  applied  Ashbridgeism.  It  is  practised 
openly  by  organized  squads.  Its  extent  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  before  three  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon  repeater's  pay 
check  No.  29.208  was  handed  by  a  gang  captain  to  an  agent  of 
The  North  American  who  had  joined  the  gang  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  system  in  detail. 

"It  is  known  that  genuine  voters  were  driven  from  the  polls  by 
Ashbridge's  hired  toughs;  that  Union  party  watchers  were 
beaten  and  thrown  out ;  that  overseers  appointed  by  the  courts 
were  assaulted  and  robbed  of  their  records  ;  that  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  criminal  operations  of  the  rulers  of 


ASHBRIDGE  TO  Moore  :  "Can't  you  stop  those  yellow  editors  from 
shouting,  Moore?  The  noise  shakes  my  nerves  and  interferes  "with  busi- 
ness." —  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Philadelphia  were  kidnaped  and  brutally  beaten  by  the  police ; 
that  when  an  Ashbridge  thug  assaulted  a  citizen  the  citizen  was 
arrested  for  "breach  of  the  peace  "  and  thrown  into  jail  to  nurse 
bis  broken  head.  It  is  known  that  the  orders  of  courts  striking 
bogus  names  from  the  lists  were  treated  with  contempt  and  that 

the  names  were  voted  on  by  repeaters 

"Pennsylvania's  hope  of  rescue  from  the  grip  of  the  powers  of 
evil  lies  in  the  reformation  of  her  election  laws,  and  until  a  sys- 
tem of  persona]  registration  is  established  fraudulent  voting  and 
repeating  can  not  be  prevented." 

Senator  Quay's  organ,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  says 
of  the  election  result : 

"  Philadelphia  has  answered  nobly  to  the  cry  of  fraud  and  to 
the  charges  of  vileness. 

"For  many  months  past  the  city  has  been  placarded  and  held 
up  as  the  vilest  place  in  all  the  world. 

"Yellow  journalism  has  done  its  very  worst. 

"All  respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia  know  that  there  is  no 
more  reputable  municipality  in  the  United  States.  When  they 
are  told  day  after  day,  as  yellow  journalism  has  told  them,  that 
they  live  in  the  very  worst  spot  in  all  creation,  they  naturally 
resent  it. 

"Therefore  they  have  gone  to  the  polls  and  have  defeated  the 
candidates  of  the  Yellow  Pest  and  the  Yellow  Party. 

"Philadelphia  has  responded  splendidly  to  The  Inquirer' s 
call  for  volunteers  to  meet  and  defeat  the  maligners,  the  vilifiers, 
the  libelers,  and  the  liars. 

"The  answer  of  Philadelphia  to  its  defamers  can  not  be  misun- 


derstood. It  is  the  response  of  an  aroused  and  an  indignant 
people  to  a  few  traducers,  who  thought  that  they  could  cheat  the 
people  temporarily  and  could  use  their  dupes  for  their  own  politi- 
cal benefit. 

"  The  fight  is  over.  The  defamers  and  maligners  and  traducers 
have  done  their  worst — their  very  worst.  We  shall  hear  snarls 
from  them  for  some  time.  They  will  even  declare  that  the  peo- 
ple are  knaves  and  fools  because  they  have  resented  the  assaults 
of  the  blackguardly  and  blackmailing  yellow  organs  of  Wanama- 
kerism.  But  the  people  have  had  their  say,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  can  always  be  relied  upon. 

"  Wanamakerism  is  done  for." 

The  papers  outside  Philadelphia  do  not  wholly  agree  with  the 
comment  just  quoted.  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  it 
is  "striking  but  not  surprising"  that  Pennsylvania  "continues to 
wallow  on  through  the  mire  into  which  Ashbridgeism  and  Quay- 
ism  have  plunged  it,"  and  credits  Philadelphia  with  being  "the 
worst  governed  of  our  big  cities. "  The  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.) 
says  that  in  that  respect  it  "stands  alone  and  unapproachable," 
and  the  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.)  observes:  "It  is  not  a  joke,  but 
the  plain  and  ghastly  truth.  Philadelphia  is  dead  in  sin." 
Many  other  papers,  all  over  the  country,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, express  similar  opinions.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.) 
says : 

"This  minor  election  in  an  off  year  on  Tuesday  brought  out  the 
largest  vote  ever  polled  in  Philadelphia — but  it  was  in  favor  of, 
not  against,  the  machine.  In  the  face  of  this,  there  can  be  but 
one  conclusion,  melancholy  but  unavoidable,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  want  reform.  When  a  com- 
munity lacks  the  power  to  get  better  government  we  pity  it ; 
when  it  lacks  the  will,  contempt  should  be  its  portion.  It  must 
be  that  civic  unrighteousness  is  ingrained  in  the  fiber  of  the  peo- 
ple. Philadelphia  lacks  the  virile  capacity  of  New  York  to  shake 
off  a  foul  disease.  Pennsylvania  is  the  political  degenerate  of 
the  family  of  States." 

In  Ohio,  while  the  Republicans  carried  the  State,  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  (Dem.)  of  Cleveland,  carried  his  city  and  county  on 
the  issue  of  making  the  railroads  and  other  large  corporations 
bear  a  larger  share  of  taxation.  "Unequal  taxation,"  comments 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "bears  with  like  in- 
justice on  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  a  campaign  that  had 
for  its  object  the  rectification  of  this  common  wrong  appealed  to 
men  of  all  parties."  In  Baltimore  the  Democratic  plurality  of 
8,000  made  in  1899  was  turned  into  a  Republican  plurality  of 
5,000;  and  in  Louisville  a  Republican  majority  of  3,000  was 
turned  into  a  Democratic  margin  of  5,000.  Buffalo  experiences 
a  similar  turn-over,  from  Democratic  to  Republican  rule. 

The  result  that  calls  out  the  most  comment,  however,  seems  to 
be  the  election  of  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  Union  Labor  candidate,  as 
mayor'of  San  Francisco.  Schmitz  polled  21, 776  votes,  as  against 
17,718  for  the  Republican  and  12,647  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. The  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune says : 

"Schmitz's  large  vote  is  due  to  all  labor  unions  voting  solidly 
for  their  candidate,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  disgruntled  mem- 
bers of  the  two  other  parties  also  cast  ballots  for  him.  Schmitz 
is  a  local  orchestra  leader,  and  also  the  manager  of  a  large  ma- 
chine works.  When  the  other  men  struck  his  men  remained  be- 
cause he  granted  their  demand  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  higher 
wages.  Thus  he  secured  the  solid  union  vote.  He  is  a  man  of 
considerable  intelligence  and  much  executive  ability,  but  he  has 
had  no  experience  in  public  affairs." 

A  reading  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  shows  that  Schmitz's 
election  was  entirely  unexpected,  altho  it  was  thought  that 
he  might  draw  enough  votes  from  one  old-party  candidate 
to  elect  the  other.  After  his  election  he  said  concerning  his 
policy : 

"I  shall  enter  the  Mayor's  chair  absolutely  unpledged  to  any 
organization  or  any  man.     I  wish  to  state  to  the  merchants  and 
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A.   J.    MONTAGUE   (Dem  ), 

Virginia. 

financiers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  they  need  enter- 
tain no  fears  as  to  any 
action  on  my  part  tending 
to  radical  or  revolutionary 
policy.  I  shall  give  in- 
vested capital  the  consid- 
eration which  is  due  it, 
and  shall  try  to  harmonize 
all  interests  which  stand 
for  the  upbuilding  of  San 
Francisco.  All  classes 
shall  have  full  and  fair 
consideration. 

"It  shall  be  my  concern 
to  see  that  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  men  and  or- 
ganizations are  fairly  safe- 
guarded, but  in  this  there 
can  be  no  detriment  to 
legitimate  business  en- 
terprise. My  motto  is : 
'  Equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none.' 
Business  men  need  not 
fear,  for  I  am  of  a  con- 
servative disposition  and 
shall  conduct  a  conservative  administration. 


GEORGE  K.    NASH    (Rep.), 

Ohio,  Re-elected. 


WILLIAM   GREGORY    (Rep.), 
Rhode  Island,  Re-elected. 


Copyright  b 


W.    MURRAY  CRANE   (Rep.), 

Massachusetts,  Re-elected. 


FRANKLIN   MURPHY    (Rep.), 
New  Jersey. 


NEWLY    ELECTED    GOVERNORS. 


A.   B.   CUMMINS   (Rep.), 
Iowa. 

ginia,  and  Mississippi. 
Connecticut  chose  dele- 
gates to  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention  to  be 
held  in  that  State  since 
1818.  Says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  : 

"Yesterday's  voting  has 
no  bearing  on  the  drift  of 
partizan  sentiment  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  the 
result  next  year,  in  which 
eve'ry  one  of  the  forty-five 
States  will  choose  its  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  tell 
the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  great  parties  on 
the  national  issues  of  the 
time.  Congress'  action  in 
the  coining  long"  session 
will  form  the  lines  on  which 
the  contest  of  1902  will  be 
waged,  and  nobody  can 
tell  what  Congress  will  do 
when  it  meets." 


THE   STATE   ELECTIONS. 

FEW  changes  and  no  surprises  marked  the  State  elections  last 
week.  As  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  puts  it:  "Repub- 
lican States  are  Republican  still.  Democratic  States  are  Demo- 
cratic still,  and  we  may  add  that  doubtful  States  are  doubtful 
still."  The  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  notes,  however,  that  "the 
old  sectional  line  in  politics  appears  to  have  been  reestablished, 
for  as  every  Northern  State  which  held  an  election  yesterday 
went  Republican,  so  every  Southern  State  went  Democratic." 
Maryland,  which  voted  for  McKinley  last  year,  went  Democratic 
this  year,  and  will  return  Mr.  Gorman  to  the  Senate  for  six  years 
as  a  result.  Mr.  Gorman  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  Presi- 
dential ambitions,  and  his  ability  to  swing  his  State  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Democratic  column,  it  is  widely  remarked, 
may  win  him  the  next  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
Outside  of  Maryland,  however,  the  States  remained  in  the 
columns  they  occupied  last  fall.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  the  Republicans  won  with  almost  no  campaigning  at  all. 
The  Republicans  won  also  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  and   Nebraska.     The   Democrats  won  in  Maryland,   Vir- 


Even  the  Democratic  journals  admit  that  last  week's  results 
are  not  very  encouraging  for  their  party.  The  Indianapolis  Sett- 
tinel  (Dem.)  says : 

"The  results,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  significance,  mean 
that  the  country  is  still  Republican.  It  is  for  a  high  tariff,  sub- 
sidies, imperialism,  and  everything  else  that  the  Republican 
party  stands  for.  Hamiltonian  ideas  continue  in  the  ascend- 
ency. The  trusts  are  in  the  saddle.  They  control  national  legis- 
lation and  administration,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  are  ap- 
parently content  that  they  shall." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says  of  the  Democratic  de- 
feats : 

"One  phase  of  the  string  of  Democratic  defeats  that  will  im- 
press the  observer  is  that  no  particular  comfort  can  be  extracted 
from  them  by  either  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  States  in 
which  the  Bryan  Democrats  had  been  flatly  '  turned  down, '  as  in 
Ohio,  yielded  no  better  results  from  the  Democratic  view-point 
than  States  in  which  the  Kansas  City  platform  had  been  squarely 
reaffirmed,  as  in  Iowa,  or  haltingly  reaffirmed,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  New  Jersey  the  gold  Democrats  were  in  full  control  of 
the  party  organization,  and  their  candidates  were  publicly  in- 
dorsed by  ex-President  Cleveland,  yet  their  defeat,  in  what  was 
formerly  a  Democratic  State,  was  quite  complete.  But  New  Jer- 
sey is  matched  by  Nebraska,  where  Mr.  Bryan's  combination  of 
Democrats  and  Populists  again  failed  to  triumph.     It  made  no 
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difference,  apparently,  wnether  one  wing  or  the  other  was  domi- 
nant in  the  party  organization  ;  a  State  ticket  labeled  Democratic 
north  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky  was  generally  in  disfavor." 


THE   FRENCH    SEIZURE  OF   MITYLENE. 

THE  seizure  of  the  three  principal  ports  of  the  Turkish  island 
of  Mitylene,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Midilli  customs- 
house,  by  a  French  fleet  under  command  of  Admiral  Caillard, 
have  caused  some  commotion  among  the  great  European  powers, 
all  of  whom  are  interested,  financially  or  otherwise,  in  the  fate 
of  Turkey.  This  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government,  dictated  by  the  Sultan's  notorious  financial  delin- 
quencies, is  not  without  precedent,  and  the  concessions  already 
made  by  Abdul  point  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. The  questions  in  controversy  include  the  Tubini  and 
Lorando  claims  for  the  repayment  of  borrowed  money,  the  griev- 
ance of  the  quay  company  in  Constantinople,  and  the  status  of 
the  Catholic  protectorate  which  France  claims  to  exercise  in  the 
Orient.  The  Sultan,  under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  has  already  paid  part  of  these  claims  and  offered  notes  in 
payment  of  the  rest.  He  also  promises  official  recognition  of 
French  schools  and  religious  institutions,  and  authorizes  the  re- 
construction of  the  churches  and  hospitals  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Armenian  troubles. 

The  shrewdness  of  France's  move  at  this  time  is  commented 
upon  by  many  papers.  "The  situation  of  the  island  that  has 
been  seized,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  "about 
midway  between  Smyrna  and  the  entrance  from  the  -££gean 
Sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  too  far  away  from  Cyprus  or  Egypt  to 
afford  Great  Britain  a  plausible  excuse  for  immediate  interfer- 
ence, and  yet  near  enough  to  Constantinople  to  become  formi- 
dable in  case  of  warlike  contingencies,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
French  designs,  whether  permanent  occupation  or  the  reopening 
of  the  Eastern  question  is  the  ultimate  object  sought."  Says  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

"The  moment  chosen  by  the  French  Government  for  its  unex- 
pected display  of  vigor  could  hardly  have  been  more  favorable. 


SCARING   Tl'RKf.Y. 


-The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  teeth  of  |Great  Britain  are  firmly  set  in  South  Africa,  and 
French  financiers  hold  some  $400,000,000  of  British  Government 
and  other  longer  or  shorter  dated  bills  and  obligations  ;  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  situation  in  Germany  is  seriously  compromised  ; 
Austria  is  in  a  state  of  internal  religious,  racial,  and  political 
confusion  ;  Italy  is  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  land  in  Al- 


bania and  Tripoli,  and  the  small  Balkan  States  are  ready  to- 
march  their  armies  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  while  P-ussia, 
as  no  doubt  it  was  arranged  at  the  recent  meeting  between  the 
Czar  and  President  Loubet,  stands  by  ready  to  back  the  de- 
mands of  France  by  demonstrations  in  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the 
Turkish  Asiatic  frontier  ;  and  the  Sultan,  thanks  to  his  Arme- 
nian policy  and  other  circumstances,  is  without  a  friend  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  French  action  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  its  successful  issue  will  not  only  greatly  raise  the  prestige 
of  France  throughout  the  East,  but  tend  to  quell  the  symptoms 
of  the  disaffection  among  the  Mussulmans  that  has  recently 
manifested  itself  in  Algeria,  and  is  believed  in  France  to  have 
been  stirred  up  by  British  and  Turkish  agents.  It  will  also  help 
to  bring  other  questions  in  the  near  East  that  have  been  pending 
for  years  closer  to  a  solution." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  France's  action  is  bound  to  have 
an  important  effect  upon  the  Concert  of  Europe.  The  Boston 
Transcript  thinks  that  it  marks  the  "reassertion  of  French  pres- 
tige, for  some  time  waning,  and  a  determination  to  make  France 
once  more  a  power  which  all  European  nations  must  reckon  with. " 
The  same  paper  continues  : 

"The  association  of  Russia  with  France  can  not  be  overlooked 
at  any  time,  especially  when  Turkey  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
moment  as  at  present.  If  Russia  should  back  France  with  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  sympathy,  the  Pandora  box  of  the 
Eastern  Question  may  be  opened  again.  The  boldness  with  which 
France  acts  in  the  present  instance  suggests  that  she  not  only 
does  not  fear  the  reopening  of  this  question,  but  may  be  working 
to  that  end,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  resulting  conferences  she 
may  pick  up  something  that  will  in  part  offset  Germany's  grow- 
ing prestige  in  the  Levant." 

Turkey's  reported  appeal  for  British, intervention  leads  to  a 
good  deal  of  conjecture  as  to  the  possible  embroilment  of  other 
European  powers,  and  in  some  quarters  the  fear  is  expressed 
that  present  hostilities  may  lead  to  the  "  European  war  "  that  has 
been  so  often  predicted.  But  this  point  of  view  does  not  find 
much  support.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  thinks  that  there  is 
"not  the  slightest  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  "  in  the  Franco- 
Turkish  tiff,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  hazards  the  proph- 
ecy that  "France  and  Turkey  will  settle  their  differences  with- 
out firing  a  gun  with  hostile  intent."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  says : 

"  It  would  be  futile  to  predict  the  outcome,  or  to  speculate  on 
the  partition  of  Turkey  which  is  likely  to  come  ;  but  one  may  say 
that  hereafter  intervention  in  Turkish  affairs  is  likely  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  No  one  can  regret  the  change. 
History  will  set  down  to  the  credit  of  France  that  as  her  battle- 
ships, on  a  primarily  commercial  errand,  were  pressing  toward 
the  Dardanelles,  their  prows  cut  through  that  mist  fabric  of  soph- 
istry and  cowardice  which  Beaconsfield  spread  between  the 
unspeakable  Turk  and  civilized  Europe." 


Recall  of  Minister  Wu. — News  comes  from  Peking  that 
Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  is  to  be  recalled  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Tseng,  Li  Hung  Chang's  interpreter,  will  prob- 
ably be  appointed  in  his  place.  Minister  Wu.,  it  is  reported,  has 
become  too  popular  with  foreigners  and  too  modern  in  his  ideas 
to  suit  the  home  authorities.     Says  the  Chicago  Chronicle  : 

"  Wu's  departure  will  leave  the  court  life  at  Washington  dull, 
if  not  unprofitable,  outside  the  routine  of  the  departments.  For 
age  has  not  withered  nor  could  custom  stale  the  infinite  variety 
of  surprises  which  the  unctuous  Chinaman  constantly  disclosed 
in  some  part  of  the  United  States. 

"Now  he  was  addressing  the  solemn  convocation  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  and  bluntly  but  smilingly  assuring  the  company, 
as  he  did  in  this  city,  that  the  civilization  of  China  is  not  only 
the  oldest  and  best,  but  that  western  nations  will  have  to  adopt 
it  for  self-preservation.  Anon  he  is  leading  the  cotillion  with  a 
leader  of  white  men's  fashions  and  obscuring  the  grandioseness 
of  his  hostess'  toilets  by  the  gorgeousness  of  his  own,  filling 
every  eye  with  greed  to  get  his  draperies  for  gems  of  the  uphol- 
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sterer's  art.  Anon  he  is  expounding  his  theories  of  life  before 
an  assembly  of  Christian  divines  and  elevating  Confucius  above 
Christ. 

"In  the  promotion  of  his  country's  interests  in  the  United 
States  Wu  Ting  Fang  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese- 
government,  which,  altho  not  Republican,  is  going  to  be  un- 
grateful enough  not  only  to  recall,  but  even  to  degrade,  this  sub- 
tle and  accomplished  son  of  its  most  precious  traditions.  The 
front  of  war  was  smoothed  by  Wu's  caresses.  The  penalties  of 
international  bad  faith  he  reduced  in  bulk  and  in  bitterness. 
His  adroitness  in  handling  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
has  been  matched  by  the  clever  artillery  with  which  he  has 
fenced  with  the  polished  Europeans  in  the  social  debates  of  the 
capital.  We  are  not  likely  to  see  Wu's  equal  in  this  generation. 
His  superior  never  was." 

Minister  Wu  has  not  yet  received  notification  of  his  recall,  and 
the  hope  is  entertained  in  Washington  that  the  death  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  may  change  the  situation  so  as  to  make  the  recall  unnec- 
essary. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  SCHLEY  HEARING. 

THE  vast  quantity  of  testimony  heard  by  the  Schley  Court  of 
Inquiry,  which  has  filled  from  a  page  to  a  page  and  a  half 
-of  the  morning  paper  every  day  for  nearly  two  months,  does  not 
seem,  as  yet,  to  have  changed  the  opinion  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  country  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  scene  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Rayner's  speech  summing  up  the  argument  for  Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley,  when  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  two  other  members 
of  the  court  warmly  congratulated  both  the  rear-admiral  and  his 
counsel,  is  taken  by  the  Schley  partizans  to  indicate  that  the 
court  will  probably  not  find  him  guilty  of  any  very  heinous  dere- 
liction. The  Jacksonville  Times-Union  remarks  that  this  action 
of  the  court  "indicated  pretty  clearly  what  they  thought  of  the 
case." 

The  New  York  Sun,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  criticism 
of  Admiral  Schley,  but  which  has  said  very  little  during  the  in- 
quiry, now  observes : 

"  While  the  public  is  waiting  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Court 
upon  the  testimony  taken  during  the  Schley  inquiry,  it  is  proper 
to  describe  again  its  origin,  and  to  expose  the  hollownessand  the 
slander  of  the  pretense  that  it  sprang  from  persecution  of  Schley 
by  other  officers  of  the  service  and  their  friends  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

"If  it  was  not  of  Schley's  own  making,  it  was  the  offspring  of 
the  same  low  political  passion  which,  lying  in  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  McKinley  Administration  on  account  of  its 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  war,  raised  the  senseless  and  baseless 
howl  of  '  embalmed  beef.'  Whether  instigated  by  Schley  or  not, 
Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota  and  Wellington  of  Maryland  thought 
they  saw  in  the  President's  apportionment  of  naval  honors  for 
1898  a  chance  to  get  a  blow  at  McKinley  and  his  advisers,  and  so 
raised  the  cry  that  the  promotions  McKinley  recommended  were 
prejudiced.  Under  this  inspiration  partizanship  for  Schley  be- 
came so  inflamed  that  all  promotions  urged  because  of  our  suc- 
cess in  the  Atlantic  were  thwarted,  from  Sampson's  to  the  hum- 
blest seaman's.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  called  upon  by 
the  Senate  for  an  explanation,  whereupon  he  revealed  the  facts 
which,  together  with  others,  have  been  examined  into  during  the 
recent  trial 

"To  this  the  naval  tragedy  of  the  Cuban  war  has  come  !  We 
call  it  a  tragedy  for  the  reason  that  Schley's  covetousness  of  a 
glory  which  President  McKinley,  backed  by  the  wellnigh  solid 
body  of  officers  of  the  Santiago  fleet,  believed  was  another's,  has 
ended  witli  the  commander  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  during  the  Span- 
ish war,  William  T.  Sampson,  living  to-day  without  a  sign  of 
honor  from  the  hands  of  his  country,  and  so  shocked  by  the  bitter 
boasting  of  the  Schley  partisans  that  he  has  been  wrecked  in  body 
and  mind.  Sickening  indeed  before  such  shameful  facts  is  Mr. 
Rayner's  rhapsody  over  Schley  for  being  present  on  the  Brook- 
lyn's  bridge  during  a  victory  to  which  he  as  commander  supplied 
not  one  single  order,  idea,  or  inspiration,  and  this,  too,  in  an  in- 


vestigation from  which  the  victory  of  Santiago  is  wholly  discon- 
nected." 
On  the  other  side  the  Atlanta  Constitution  says  : 

"With  the  close  of  the  evidence  in  the  Schley  inquiry  case,  the 
country  stands  where  it  did  in  the  beginning,  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  rear-admiral  has  been  the  victim  of  a  cabal  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  pull  In m  down  at  any  price. 

"The  evidence  discloses  that  Schley  acted  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion, just  as  any  other  officer  would  have  been  forced  to  do  in 
emergency.  The  fact,  developed  by  subsequent  events,  that  he 
may  have  been  mistaken  at  times  in  no  way  diminishes  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  wise  choice  as  to  what  to  do.  The  military  or  naval 
officer  does  not  live  who,  tried  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
could  show  up  an  infallible  record.     All  that  could  be  asked  is 


Admiral  Cervera  :  "If  I  had  known  how  many  allies  I  had  in  that  fleet 
I  believe  I  could  have  beaten  Schley  after  all  !  "—The  Chicago  Daily  .Vnvs. 

an  honest  purpose  to  perform  duty  assigned,  a  reasonable  discre- 
tion in  handling  it,  and  intelligence  enough  to  make  correction 
when  found  necessary.  Judged  by  this  light,  no  blame  can  be 
attached  to  Schley  more  than  could  be  brought  home  to  every 
other  officer  in  the  navy. 

"Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  outcome  of  the  campaign,  a 
hero,  glorified  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  has  been 
compelled  to  sit  in  the  witness-box  like  a  criminal,  subject  to  the 
malevolent  cross-examination  of  a  little  police-court  shyster,  who 
did  not  have  breadth  of  soul  enough  to  remember  the  decencies 
of  the  occasion.  The  reward  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley  must  rest 
in  the  verdict  of  the  people,  who,  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
department,  recognize  in  him  the  hero  of  Santiago." 

And  the  Atlanta  Journal  adds  : 

"But  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  Admiral  Schley  in  making 
it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

"It  is  said  that  it  will  cost  him  at  least  $20,000,  and  he  is  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  his  salary  that  will  soon  be  reduced 
twenty-five  per  cent,  by  retirement  on  account  of  age. 

"If  Admiral  Schley  should  be  completely  vindicated,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  from  charges  which  either  originated  or  were 
encouraged  by  the  Navy  Department,  it  would  be  nothing  but 
fair  for  Congress  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  defense  as  well  as 
those  of  his  prosecution,  for  it  was  really  a  prosecution  and  not 
an  investigation. 

"The  country  would  heartily  approve  such  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress 

"Will  it  be  honorable  in  our  Government  to  permit  an  old  and 
faithful  officer  to  be  impoverished  as  the  result  of  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  country's  pay? 

"Admiral  Schley  had  either  to  live  under  the  attacks  that  he 
has  so  completely  refuted  or  incur  the  expense  that  will  burden 
him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"The  Government  should  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigation." 
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DEATH   OF   LI    HUNG   CHANG. 

C"*  ENERAL  GRANT  declared,  after  his  famous  trip  around 
*  the  world,  that  he  had  met  four  great  men— Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck,  Gambetta,  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  How  far  the  career 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  will  justify  such  exalted  ranking  is  a  question 
which  his  death  last  week  brings  up  for  discussion.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  career  is  condensed  from  the 
New  York  Sun : 

"  Li  Hung  Chang  was  born  in  1822.     While  still  a  young  man  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  was  appointed  Military  Sec- 


LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

retary  to  Gen.  Tseng  Kuo  Fan,  one  of  the  leading  Chinese  states- 
men of  his  time.  He  rose  to  great  prominence  in  the  Taiping 
rebellion  of  1853.  Altho  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Ward  and  the  English  General  Gordon 
were  really  what  turned  the  tide  against  the  Taipings,  Li  Hung 
Chang  got  most  of  the  glory  and  the  rewards.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  succession  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Fuhkien  and 
Kiargsu.  In  1867  the  Shantung  rebellion  broke  out  and  Li  again 
took  the  field  and  again  defeated  the  rebels.  In  1870  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Viceroyshipof  Chihli.the  most  important  viceroyalty 
in  China,  because  it  lies  between  the  capital  and  the  sea,  in  other 
words  between  the  capital  and  the  outer  barbarians.  In  1876  Li 
Hung  Chang  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  great  famine,  and  four  years  later  he  was  made  Grand 
Secretary  of  State  and  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

"At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  altho  the  Chinese  dis- 
asters, or  rather  the  absurd  rout  of  all  the  Chinese  armies,  re- 
sulted in  some  outward  signs  of  disgrace  visited  by  the  court 
upon  him,  it  nevertheless  was  Li  Hung  Chang  who  negotiated 
for  China  the  terms  of  peace  with  Japan. 

"In  1896  Li  Hung  Chang  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  visit- 
ing the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  where  he  was  received  with 
at  honors,  notably  in  Russia.  In  this  country  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  and  interest. 


"For  the  recent  peace  negotiations  between  China  and  the 
Powers  Li  Hung  Chang  was  summoned  to  Peking  from  the  south- 
ern province  to  which  he  had  been  sent  as  governor  after  his 
partial  restoration  to  favor.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
tho  second  in  all  things  to  Prince  Ching. " 

"  Li  Hung  Chang  was  not  only  the  greatest  Chinaman,  but  the 
greatest  Asiatic,  of  our  day,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
It  continues : 

"Li  Hung  Chang  was  better  than  his  surrounding,  superior 
to  his  origin,  and  improved  on  the  administrative  tradition  of  his 
land.  He  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  from  public  opportu- 
nities ;  but  he  punished  the  peculations  of  others,  kept  the  road 
safe,  collected  revenue  honestly,  and  wherever  he  governed  trade 
increased  and  population  multiplied.  He  suppressed  piracy 
he  crushed  brigandage,  he  built  roads,  he  laid  railroads,  and  he 
gave  China  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  He  educated  promising 
young  men  here  and  in  Europe  in  the  hope  of  breeding  men  of 
service  to  China,  and  at  least  one  of  his  proteges,  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  did  his  country  a  supreme  service  in  a  moment  of  immi- 
nent deadly  peril.  Li's  army  and  fleet  were  the  best  China  has 
ever  had." 

Many  papers,  however,  take  a  much  less  favorable  view  of  the 
character  of  the  dead  Chinese  statesman.  The  Washington 
Times  observes  that  if  he  has  been  noted  for  ability,  he  has  been 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  duplicity.  "  Li's  various  negotiations 
with  Russia,"  it  continues,  "undoubtedly  have  promoted  the 
movement  which  has  culminated  in  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Eastern  Turkestan."  The  Boston 
Transcript  says : 

"  He  was  an  Oriental,  subtle  ;  not  bothered  by  scruples  ;  daring 
where  he  felt  himself  unquestionably  strong;  obsequious  where 
obsequiousness  would  serve  ;  tolerant  of  corruption  where  corrup- 
tion was  the  inducement  that  held  an  agent  loyal  to  him  ;  and 
eminently  '  practical '  in  building  up  his  own  fortune  by  usin^ 
the  worst  methods  at  the  time  best  for  him.  The  world  knew 
him  for  almost  forty  years,  and  yet  he  remains  to  be  known." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

CROKER  will  now  sail  over  the  ocean,  blue.—  The  Boston  Transcript. 

IN  Venezuela  it  is  a  wise  woman  who  knows  what  revolution  she  is  the 
daughter  of. —  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

Ik  anybody  really  knows  the  secret  of  success  he  might  communicate  it 
in  confidence  to  the  Democratic  party. — Puck. 

Despatches  from  South  Africa  inform  us  that  the  British  are  still  keep- 
ing up  their  stubborn  resistance. —  The  Detroit  News. 

We  trust  that  Hall  Caine's  success  in  politics  will  not  induce  our  histori- 
cal novelists  to  take  the  stump. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  most  promising  figure  in  contemporary 
history  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. —  The  Baltimore  Atnerican. 

Electric  railways  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  China.  Every  China- 
man carries  his  own  trolley. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

The  Sultan  changes  his  mind  so  often  that  it  is  feared  he  is  unduly  under 
the  influence  of  his  board  of  lady  managers. —  The  Washington  Star. 

IF  Mr.  Yerkes  gets  hold  of  the  St.  Petersburg  street-railway  system, 
Nicholas  will  know  what  a  real  Czar  is  like.  —  The  Minneapolis  Times. 

DURING  the  next  year  Herr  Most  may  be  expected  to  prepare  an  article 
demanding  that  canteens  be  established  in  prisons.  —  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

AGUINALDO  has  been  permitted  to  inspect  a  party  of  wandering  Congress- 
men. Perhaps  he  will  now  have  a  little  more  sympathy  for  us.  —  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Spain  HITS  BACK.— Spain  has  abandoned  free  silver.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  editor  of  The  Commoner  went  to  war  against  Spain.—  The  Balti- 
more American. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  this  Schley  inquiry  has  served  one  purpose  :  it  has  en- 
abled Admiral  Sampson  to  find  out  just  exactly  how  it  happened.— The 
Atlanta  Journal. 

"DO  you  realize,"  said  the  economist,  "that  there  is  a  heavy  surplus  in  the 
United  States  treasury?"  "Well,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "it  ain't 
my  fault."—  The  Washing/on  Star. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  expatiate  on  the  President's  right  to  have  a  negro 
dine  with  him,  but  it  would  not  surprise  us  at  all  if  South  Carolina  went 
Democratic  next  time. — The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

President  Roosevelt's  course  in  entertaining  Booker  T.  Washington 
has  met  the  approval  of  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  This  begins  to  look 
serious.  Sheldon  may  conclude  to  write  a  book  about  it.  —  The  Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


CAN   A    POET   EARN    HIS   LIVING? 

TO  weigh  poetry  in  the  balance,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  the  man  or  woman  in  search  of  a  profession,  is 
what  "Margaret  Armour"  essays  to  do  in  London  Literature 
(October  12).  As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the 
subject,  the  treatment  accorded  it  is  not  wholly  serious;  but  this 
conclusion  is  reached — that  there  is  money  in  writing  poetry  for 
men  of  genius  who  are  also  men  of  business.  The  "business  " 
side  of  the  matter  appears  partly  in  the  writer's  suggestion  that 
poets  should  draw  attention  to  their  poetry  by  obtruding  their 
eccentricities  of  manner,  life,  and  personal  appearance.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  serious  advice  to  be  found  in  the  article,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"When 'each  for  the  joy  of  the  working'  has  fashioned  his 
wares  with  his  best  cunning,  he  must  step  down  into  the  trade 
arena  and  be  a  tradesman  with  the  rest.  He  must,  first  of  all, 
try  to  get  hold  of  a  publisher.  Tho  he  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  angels  and  have  not  that,  he  might  as  well  be  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Occasionally  he  may  secure  one  at  once, 
but  publishers,  as  a  rule,  are  shy  of  chaperoning  the  children  of 
Apollo.  They  have,  too  often,  found  them  wall-flowers.  ...  Of 
course,  plenty  will  be  found  willing  to  risk  the  poet's  money  and 
to  publish  his  verses  on  commission,  but  a  publisher  with  noth- 
ing at  stake  has  an  easy  mind,  and  an  easy  mind  is  not  the  lever 
that  lifts  a  book  into  notice." 

But,  supposing  a  publisher  with  the  necessary  courage  be 
found — what  then?  Why,  says  this  writer,  the  real  hard  work 
is  then  only  begun  : 

"The  poems  are  doomed  if  left  to  push  their  way  by  their  own 
unaided  merit.  They  can  no  more  do  so  than  mustard  or  starch. 
'Great  is  advertisement  for  little  men,'  and  who  is  so  big  that  he 
can  forego  it?  As  much  energy  is  required  for  floating  a  poet  as 
for  floating  a  gold-mine.  A  boom  should  be  strenuously  engi- 
neered, and,  as  a  starting-point,  there  is  nothing  better  or  more 
legitimate  than  a  favorable  verdict  from  critics  in  authority. 
Unfortunately,  however,  such  critics  can  not  weigh  the  deserts 
of  all  comers.  Their  time  barely  suffices  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready'arrived,'  and  the  others  frequently  fall  into  hands  too 
timid  or  too  obscure  either  to  make  or  mar  them. 

"Besides  the  all-round  critics  there  are  nowadays  some  special- 
ized poet-makers,  whose  good  word  may  be  of  great  service,  but 
here,  too,  there  are  drawbacks.  They  are  apt  to  weaken  the  case 
for  their  client  by  over-statement,  and  when  they  have  intro- 
duced a  certain  number  of  geese  to  the  public  as  swans  the  pub- 
lic retaliates  by  treating  their  genuine  swans  as  geese.  Their 
power  to  help  a  new  poet  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  array 
of  new  poets  they  discover." 

After  attention  has  been  gained,  the  poet  has  a  fair  chance  of 
earning  a  living  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  a  goodly  amount  of  such 
attention  be  secured.  What  of  those  who  ply  their  trade  in  ob- 
scurity? 

"To  some  extent  magazines  and  journals  patronize  the  minor 
bard,  but  their  dole  of  space  is  niggardly,  whilst  most  of  them 
are  so  careless  about  the  quality  of  what  they  accept,  that  one 
wonders  sometimes  if  they  do  not  employ  poetry  more  to  diver- 
sify the  appearance  of  the  page  than  anything  else — just  as  the 
chief  use  of  pictures  in  many  eyes  is  to  break  up  the  blank  sur- 
face of  a  wall.  When  the  poet  is  paid,  which  is  not  always,  the 
checks  are  small  and  swiftly  vanish,  yet  not,  alas  !  more  swiftly 
than  his  work : 

Where  go  the  poet's  lines  ? 

Answer,  ye  evening  tapers! 
Ye  auburn  locks,  ye  golden  curls, 
Speak  from  your  folded  papers! 

And  after  the  magazines,  what  is  left?  Metrical  advertisements 
are  not  common,  and  one  fears  that  rimes  for  Christmas  cards 
and  crackers  do  not  buy  many  Christmas  geese. 

"No,  poetry  is  a  poor  profession,  save  for  the  very  few  who 
have  at  the  same  time  rare  gifts  and  rare  luck.     May  the  gods 


then  either  forbear  from  making  poetical  those  who  have  to  earn 
their  own  living,  or  endow  them  not  only  with  the  compelling 
magic  of  Orpheus,  but  also  with  blows  of  iron  and  the  faith  in 
themselves  that  moves  mountains;  for,  lacking  these,  all  they 
are  likely  to  receive  from  the  world  is  a  humble  and  .ontrite 
heart." 


KIPLING   THE   PUBLICIST. 

T  N  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Spectator,  Rudyard  Kipling 
*•  warned  the  English  people  against  the  danger  of  the  army 
administration's  going  back  to  its  old  point  of  alleged  impotence. 
The  warning  was  called  out  by  the  selection  of  General  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for 
the  generalships  of  the  first  three  army  corps  under  Great  Brit- 
ain's new  defense  system.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cohen,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  (October  26),  regards  Kipling's 
utterance  in  The  Spectator  as  an  illustration  of  a  separate  devel- 
opment of  letters.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  terse  statement  of  facts  and  a  vigorous  protest  against 
them,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  the  words  for  those 
merely  of  the  literary 
man  roused  to  expres- 
sion by  current  events, 
nor  for  the  snap  judg- 
ment of  the  war  corre- 
spondent. For  this  let- 
ter has  done  two  things 
which  could  have  been 
done  only  by  the  man 
specially  gifted  and 
specially  fitted.  It  has 
not  echoed,  but  embod- 
ied, the  chagrin  and 
bitterness  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  efficient 
men  in  the  army  over 
the  death-blow  to  their 
expectations  of  reform 
from  Secretary  Brod- 
rick.  But  this  perhaps 
is  a  small  matter.  The 
intelligent  correspon- 
dent in  the  field  might 
have  done  it  more  cr 
less  well.  The  striking 
characteristic  of  the  let- 
ter is  that  it  lays  bare 

with  incisive,  tragic  simplicity  the  root  of  England's  weakness 
in  South  Africa  ;  it  is  intended  roughly  to  shake  the  English 
people  into  the  consciousness  that,  contrary  to  the  assurance  of 
th^ir  ministers,  the  South  African  problem  is  by  no  means  now 
wn-'-.  y  a  military  one. 

*'  This  of  course  is  not  the  work  of  the  literary  man  turned  or- 
acle, noc  of  the  critical  war  correspondent,  nor  of  a  combination 
of  the  two.  It  would  seem  to  be  time  that  we  realized  that  ge- 
nius and  environment  have  combined  to  produce  in  Mr.  Kipling, 
aside  from  whatever  else  he  may  be,  a  publicist  the  like  of  whom 
in  knowledge  and  insight,  patriotism  and  breadth  of  view,  inci- 
siveness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  within  his  line,  the  world 
has  not  recently  known." 

Mr.  Cohen  remarks  that  the  role  of  the  publicist  is  not  a  new 
one  for  Kipling : 

"The  whole  truth  is  that  Kipling  has  been  an  English  publicist 
since  we  first  knew  him.  His  stories  and  poems  from  the  first 
have  been  full  of  the  lesson  and  the  message  of  time  and  the 
hour.  Not  only  does  the  world  know  India  as  it  is  and  the  men 
who  are  making  and  marring  it,  solely  through  Mr.  Kipling,  but 
the  work  and  needs  and  dangers  and  meanings  of  that  vast  do- 
main of  the  empire  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English  con- 
sciousness as  it  never  could  have  been  except  through  him.  If 
a  man  has  not  time  to  study  out  the  Russian  question  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  let  him  take  half  an  hour  to  read 'The 
Man  Who  Was'  and  'The  Truce  of  the  Bear,'  and  he  will  not 
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be  badly  informed.  If  he  wants  to  know  somewhat  fully  the 
workings  and  temper  of  the  English  army  in  India,  let  him  read 
half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Kipling's  soldier  tales.  'The  White  Man's 
Burden  '  has  taught  to  the  English  people  the  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  modern  imperialistic  idea  more  graphically  than  all 
the  learned  books  written  on  the  subject.  'The  Recessional' 
spoke  to  the  English  people  as  tho  it  had  flashed  from  somewhere 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  'The  Lesson'  and  Mr.  Kipling's 
other  verses  on  the  British  misfortunes  in  South  Africa  have  not 
been  poetry,  but  they  have  formulated  the  naked  truths  of  the 
hour  and  hammered  them  home  to  the  nation  as  no  other  man  in 
England  could  do  it.  It  is  no  step  at  all  from  such  work  to  that 
of  the  formal  publicist." 

It  is  not  contended  that  Kipling  is  the  first  literary  man  in 
England  to  lend  his  pen  to  public  affairs  ;  but  what  this  writer 
does  insist  upon  is  that  Kipling  has  done  and  is  doing  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  thing  from  what  other  men  of  letters  did.  The 
difference  lies  here,  he  says:  "The  nation  has  turned  to  these  for 
inspiration  and  instruction,  never  for  succor.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
come  down  into  the  dust  and  sweat  and  blood,  and  in  the  hurry 
and  tangle  of  exigent  affairs  has  spoken  with  an  authority  which 
can  not  be  mistaken  or  disregarded."  This  is,  in  Mr.  Cohen's 
view,  a  new  field  for  letters.  He  goes  on  to  outline  the  literary 
history  which  he  believes  shows  how  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances which  needed  Kipling  set  to  work  to  produce  him  : 

".Kipling  is  an  evolutionary  product  which  has  grown  perfectly 
normally  out  of  England's  awakening  in  the  last  twenty  years 
from  industrialism  to  arms.  The  first  half  of  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1890  was  marked  by  affronts  and  failures  as  damaging  to 
British  prestige  as  Gordon's  death,  Majuba  Hill,  and  the  Penj- 
deh  surrender  to  Russia.  'England  has  got  too  fat,'  was  Bis- 
marck's cynical  summing  up  of  the  situation.  In  the  second 
half  of  that  decade  came  the  enlargement  of  the  fleet,  the  Queen's 
first  jubilee,  and  the  general  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the 
empire.  To  this  awakening  who  shall  say  how  much  was  con- 
tributed by  Stevenson's  tales  of  bracing  adventure,  strange  seas, 
hard  knocks,  and  husky  men?  At  any  rate,  the  English  people 
began  to  feel  impulses  which-  had  lain  dormant  for  a  long  time. 
But  Stevenson  was  not  an  Englishman  ;  he  was  a  cosmopolitan. 
The  next  step  in  the  evolution  was  the  romantic  school — the 
Weymans  and  Hopes  and  that  innumerable  host  to  whom  Ste- 
venson opened  the  gate.  These  historical  romantic  writers  told 
of  what  Englishmen  had  done  ;  and  what  Englishmen  had  done 
Englishmen  could  do.  But  the  reawakened  and  growing  na- 
tional spirit  demanded  something  more.  There  was  need  for  an 
expression  of  the  present,  for  an  interpreter  of  that  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  conservative  order  of  things  and  those  strong,  new 
impulses  and  ideas  by  which  the  English  people  were  being  torn 
without  being  able  to  understand  the  significance." 

That  Kipling  is  fitted  for  this  high  place  by  birth,  training, 
and  environment,  no  less  than  by  his  great  genius,  is  Mr.  Co- 
ien's  complete  belief.     To  quote  his  words  :  _. ...  it.j*.  ***% 

"It  was  fortunate,  at  least  for  English  literature,  that  1  a  this 
environment  should  have  been  placed  a  genius  of  the  stamp  of 
Mr.  Kipling — his  unbounded  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm  for 
life  and  action,  for  men  and  their  work,  his  passion  for  details, 
for  the  inner  workings  and  inner  meanings  of  things,  for  the  se- 
crets of  the  specialist,  whether  the  specialist  be  the  outlaw  da- 
coit  or  the  private  soldier,  or  the  ship's  engineer,  or  the  head  of 
an  administrative  bureau. 

"But  perhaps  the  crowning  factor  in  the  development  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  powers  was  that,  by  temperament  probably  as  well  as 
by  environment,  he  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  ar- 
tificial point  of  view  of  the  insular  civilization.  There  is  in  his 
mental  make-up  that  primal  simplicity  which  judges  a  man  as  he 
stands  within  his  skin,  without  those  augmentations  and  abate- 
ments with  which  ingenious  civilization  has  hedged  him  round. 
He  came  to  know  and  understand  those  primal  ties  which  band 
the  whole  of  the  human  race  together  ;  to  realize  those  underly- 
ing instincts  which  can  not  be  quenched,  which  rationalism  can 
not  fetter,  which  can  only  be  harmonized  with  the  artificiality 
called  civilization.  He  learned  the  difference  between  philo- 
sophical tenets  and  religion,  that  in  the  human  crisis  artificial 
standards  will  not  do.     He  saw  unmistakably  that  life  is  not  and 


can  not  be  a  matter  of  brotherly  cooperation,  but  a  death-strug- 
gle and  a  hard-won  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  that  you  can  not 
hide  nor  thwart  this,  but  can  only  guide  it,  and  there  in  a  nut- 
shell is  the  philosophy  of  his  imperialism.  .  .  .  Rudyard  Kipling 
was  a  publicist,  if  you  will  call  it  that,  long  ago.  What  odds  if 
he  has  found  the  vehicle  of  literary  expression  too  indirect  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour  and  has  come  down  into  the  arena? " 


SCIENCE   AS  A    HANDMAID   TO   FICTION. 

A  N  explorer  of  the  catalog  of  the  British  Museum  Library 
■**■  would  find  there,  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Herbert 
George  Wells,  a  "Text-Book  of  Physiography,"  a  "Text- Book  of 
Biology,"  and  a  "Text-Book  of  Zoology."  The  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  writing  of  these  and  similar  volumes  is  the 
evidence  Mr.  Wells  has  made  into  a  useful  handmaid  in  novel- 
writing.     Mr.  E.  H.  Lacon- Watson,  noting  this  fact  in  London 


MR.    H.  G.    WKLLS. 
Courtesy  of  Literature. 

Literature  (October  12),  says  that  Mr.  Wells  "has  worked  it  [his 
scientific  knowledge],  as  the  phrase  runs,  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
with  singular  dexterity  and  success."  He  proceeds  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  Mr.  Wells  and  other  authors  who  have  made 
similar  attempts :  ^ 

"Other  novelists — the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  an  example — 
may  have  had  an  equally  strong  bent  in  the  same  direction,  but 
they  have  generally  refrained  from  mingling  their  biological 
text-books  with  their  fiction.  When,  with  M.  Tules  Verne,  they 
have  enlisted  the  wonders  of  science  to  stimulate  their  imagina- 
tion, it  has  commonly  resulted  in  a  certain  ajr  of  unreality,  a 
certain  sense  of  divorce  from  humanity  and  human  life.  In- 
genious and  plausible  as  are  the  inventions  of  that  veteran 
French  writer,  we  find  our  chief  interest  in  his  books  lies  in  the 
machinery  rather  than  in  the  character.  It  is  the  Nautilus  and 
its  marvelous  capabilities  that  attract  our  attention  rather  than 
Captain  Nemo;  the  Columbiad  and  its  padded  projectile  rather 
than  its  three  intrepid  voyagers.  In  reading  '  Five  Weeks  in  a 
Balloon  '  for  the  first  time,  I  recollect  that  the  ultimate  wreck  and  . 
abandonment  of  that  cleverly  contrived  apparatus  seemed  al- 
most too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  escape  of  the  travelers.  In 
fact,  while  M.  Jules  Verne  displays  a  great  variety  of  remarkable 
characters,  drawn  with  some  care  and  with  more  than  ordinary 
consistency,  he  has  very  rarely  succeeded  in  making  any  of  them 
alive.  They  are  personifications  of  certain  abstract  qualities, 
artfully  colored,  with  just  sufficient  touch  of  caricature  to  raise  a 
smile.     Does  lie  wish  to  draw  a  Frenchman — he  takes  the  spirit 
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of  light  irresponsible  frivolity;  or  an  Englishman — he  incarnates 
the  phlegmatic  temperament.  In  his  savants,  his  learned  pro- 
fessors, there  is  almost  always  to  be  found  the  same  comic  blend 
of  absent-mindedness  and  nervous  excitability.  It  is  no  slight 
praise  to  say  of  Mr.  Wells  that  the  wealth  of  his  inventive  imag- 
ination, even  in  its  furthest  flights,  has  seldom  obscured  the  hu- 
manity of  his  men  and  women.  These  are  always  very  real  and 
very  human,  even  when  they  are  creatures  of  the  prehistoric 
past  (were  there  not  some  '  Stories  of  the  Stone  Age '  from  his 
pen  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines?)  or,  as  in  'The 
Time  Machine  '  and  '  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes, '  of  the  distant 
future." 

To  realize  the  unreal  is  Mr.  Wells's  peculiar  gift,  Mr.  Watson 
thinks,  and,  observing  that  his  ingenuity  and  plausibility  are 
remarkable,  he  adds : 

"  He  has  taken,  for  example,  the  most  impossible  of  achieve- 
ments and  made  them  harmonize  with  our  ordinary  and  every- 
day life  with  a  completeness  that  no  other  living  writer  could 
hope  to  achieve.  Any  one  of  us  might  have  conceived  the  cen- 
tral idea  embodied  in  'The  Invisible  Man  '  ;  not  one  of  us,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  would  have  realized,  with  so  inevitable  a  mastery, 
the  consequences  upon  himself  of  Griffin's  remarkable  inven- 
tion. Should  the  secret  of  invisibility  ever  be  discovered,  we  see 
now  that  the  method  and  the  results  must  be  that  of  our  author." 

There  is  some  danger  tho,  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Watson's 
article,  of  Mr.  Wells's  becoming  a  "professional  prophet  "  : 

"He  takes  up  the  prophet's  mantle  in  real  earnest  in  a  series 
of 'Anticipations  '  contributed  to  a  monthly  review.  We  may 
admire  the  accuracy  with  which  he  describes  Martians  and  Sel- 
enites,  but  these  strange  beings  have  not  the  same  interest  for  us 
as  the  human  element.  Cavorite,  again,  is  an  ingenious  and 
plausible  idea,  but  we  want  more  of  Cavor  himself — the  scien- 
tist, the  inventor,  the  man.  Mr.  Wells  can  strike  an  original 
note  in  fiction  without  being  at  the  pains  to  bring  Martians  down 
(in  shells  borrowed  from  M.  Jules  Verne)  to  the  gorse-clad 
heaths  of  Surrey,  and  without  sending  the  Sleeper  (in  a  trance 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy)  to  visit  the  London  of  two 
centuries  hence.  He  has  a  real  and  very  uncommon  power  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  insensibly 
without  the  pale  of  humanity.  .  .  .  He  can  paint  men  and  women 
better  than  most  novelists  ;  and  the  talent  of  character-drawing 
is  not  so  common  that  we  care  to  see  it  even  temporarily  ob- 
scured by  that  other  talent  of  intelligent  anticipation." 


THE   GOSSIP  OF   LITERATURE. 

IN  canvassing  the  question.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  literary  criticism?  Mr.  Nowell  Smith  finds  an  an- 
swer in  the  fact,  as  alleged,  that  the  critics  satisfy  the  appetite 
for  personal  gossip!  Mr.  Smith,  who  writes  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (October) ,  thinks  that  there  is  an  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  gossip  in  literature.     He  says  : 

"How^  many  people  are  there  who  can  talk  confidently  of  the 
puerilities  of  Wordsworth,  whose  acquaintance  with  his  poetry, 
limited  to  their  own  recollections  of  early  childhood,  has  carried 
them  little  further  than  '  Lucy  Gray  '  and  '  We  are  Seven  '  ?  How 
many  deplore  the  limitations  that  opium  sets  to  the  productive 
power  of  Coleridge,  with  a  sorrow  surely  proved  to  be  disinter- 
ested by  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge  of  what  he  did  pro- 
duce? In  how  man)-  minds  do  the  '  Homeric  question'  and  the 
problem  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  arouse  an  interest  keener  than 
Hamlet  or  the  Iliad  can  excite?  Rhetorical  questions,  no  doubt, 
are  not  to  be  answered  too  statistically  :  yet  the  facts  which  un- 
derlie them  are  indubitable  and  surely  not  a  little  curious. 
There  is  this  enormous  and  ever-increasing  mass  of  what  one 
may  perhaps  call 'secondary  literature. '  One  can  not  help  re- 
membering, tho  it  would  be  impolite  to  quote,  the  little  rime 
which  ends  'and  so  ad  infinitum  '  :  and  yet  in  literary  history  it 
is  not  by  any  means  always  that  the  critic,  who  battens,  is  less 
than  the  author  who  provides  the  meal.  And,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  literary  criticism  that  is 
continually  produced  (not  to  quarrel  for  the  present  over  its 
quality)  is  to  realize  that   books,  and  the  writers  of  books,  are 


just  as  inevitably  and  naturally  the  subjects  of  literary  treat- 
ment as  love  and  lovers,  wars  and  generals,  or  any  other  inter- 
ests of  mankind  and  the  particular  mortals  interested  in  any  of 
them." 

Thus  reaching  his  conclusion  that  the  popularity  of  literary 
criticism  rests  upon  its  close  relation  with  the  personal  element 
in  literature,  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  of  one  respect  in  which  critics 
have  the  advantage  over  "other  gossips."     He  says  . 

"Its  [criticism's]  personalities  are  current  coin  for  so  many. 
A  literary  caitserie  can  not,  of  course,  have  tlie  intensity  of  the 
gossip  of  two  housewives  discussing  the  lady  who  lives  between 
them  ;  but  then  any  one,  litterulis  imbutus,  can  partake  of  it 
So  far  are  books  from  being  'absolutely  dead  things, '  that  they 
are  better  evidence  of  the  existence  of  their  authors  than  exists 
for  that  of  almost  any  human  beings  outside  of  the  scope  of  our 
immediate  senses.  To  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  the  names  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Ur.  Johnson  call  up  a  clearer  idea  of  personal- 
ity than  those  of  most  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  their 
times  ;  and  the  statesmen,  who  have  left  behind  them  speeches 
that  are  literature,  a  far  clearer  idea  of  personality  than  great 
merchants  or  inventors,  whose  names,  but  scarcely  their  person- 
alities, may  be  writ  in  gold  or  iron." 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
(October  19)  declines  to  accept  wholly  either  the  premise  upon 
which  The  Fortnightly  article  is  based  or  the  conclusion  reached 
by  its  writer.     To  quote  The  Times  : 

"They  [critics]  are  not  as  a  rule  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
general  public.  But  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  if  critics  are 
popular  they  are  not  so  because  of  their  purveying  personal  gos- 
sip about  authors,  painters,  musicians,  dramatists,  or  public 
performers.  That  sort  of  thing  is  not  written  by  critics.  If  crit- 
icism has  any  popularity,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
provides  certain  information  which  has  value  to  many  people. 
In  the  first  place  criticism,  when  properly  prepared,  acts  as  a 
sort  of  directory.  People  are  too  busy  to  read  everything  which 
is  printed,  even  if  life  were  long  enough  for  such  a  feat,  and 
equally  they  can  not  hear  all  the  music  or  see  all  the  paint- 
ings and  all  the  plays.  Periodicals  containing  critical  reviews  of 
art  work  of  various  kinds  perform  the  offices  of  guides  to  their 
readers." 


POPULAR  NOVELS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
FORGOTTEN. 

IN  these  days  of  literary  "booms"  quickly  manufactured,  there 
is  a  certain  wholesome  influence  in  walking  through  the 
graveyard  of  literature  and  noting  the  once  illustrious  titles  of 
books  now  resting  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  has 
been  walking  there,  and  in  The  Era  (October)  he  tells  what  he 
finds.  The  number  of  once  famous  books  that  are  to  be  found 
dead  and  buried  he  finds  "really  quite  surprising."     He  writes  . 

"A  short  time  ago  we  were  reminded  by  the  advent  of  a  new 
book  by  Robert  Seeley  that  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo'  is  still 
living.  But  what  of  'Ecce  Homo'  ;  a  work  that  created  a  re- 
markable sensation  in  its  day?  What  of  'Caleb  Williams,' 
Home's  'Orion,'  the  poetry  of  Alexander  Smith  and  Sydney 
Dobell?  Where  is  dear,  sweet  Hannah  More,  whose  poetry, 
Marian  Harland  tells  us  in  her  recent  volume,  Garrick  was  ac- 
customed to  read  in  a  way  that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers?  Where  is  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  '  Cranford  '  we  ought  to 
take  up  again  even  if  we  ignore  everything  else  that  she  wrote? 
Where  is  Dr.  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  the  lusty  drama 
'Spartacus'  and  some  Aztec  romances  which  won  the  praise  of 
Prescott?  There  were  few  more  popular  books  in  the  forties 
than  'Margaret,'  by  Sylvester  Judd.  It  was  thought  by  compe- 
tent critics — competent  at  least  for  their  time — to  be  the  most 
perfect  of  American  novels.  Lydia  Maria  Child  is  known  for 
her  anti-slavery  work,  but  who  remembers  her  for  her  novels? 
But  what  could  exceed  the  one-time  vogue  of  the  '  Greyslaer, '  by 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  for 
the  tragic  pathos  of  his  closing  years? 

"  But  greater  than  all  of  these  was  the  popularity  of  Herman 
Melville's'  Typee  '   and  'Omoo, '  works  which  delighted   Haw- 
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thorne.  In  an  introduction  of  a  later  edition  of  '  Typee  '  the 
writer  says  :  '  I  do  not  believe  "Typee  "  will  ever  lose  its  position 
as  a  classic  of  American  literature.'  But  it  has  nevertheless, 
tho  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these  South  Sea  romances  influ- 
enced Stevenson.  Certainly,  outside  of  Stevenson's  work  in  the 
same  line,  they  have  no  rivals 

"But  the  most  remarkably  circulated  work  in  American  liter- 
ary history  is  '  Ida  May  '  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pike,  of  which  60,000 
copies  were  sold  in  eighteen  months.  As  this  was  in  1854,  it  is 
doubtful,  when  we  reflect  that  our  population  was  much  iess  than 
half  of  what  it  is  to-day,  if  the  record  of  any  subsequent  book 
very  much  surpasses  it.  '  Ida  May  '  was  the  forerunner  of  '  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin."' 

Mr.  Miller  believes  that  history  is  certain  to  repeat  itself  con- 
cerning the  popular  books  of  to-day.  Why  it  will  do  so  in  each 
particular  case  he  confesses  his  inability  to  say  ;  but  he  asserts  : 

"'David  Harum, '  'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,'  and 
The  Prisoners  of  Hope  '  will  doubtless  follow  the  books  that 
have  been  named;  all-  three  show  moribund  signs.  Who.  with 
confidence,  can  pronounce  any  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the 
day  permanent  contributions  to  literature?  For  a  book  may  suc- 
ceed as  a  novel  that  has  small  chance,  indeed,  of  surviving  as 
literature.  Suppose  its  style  does  appeal  more  strongly  to  us 
than  that  of  these  forgotten  books.  We  must  remember  that  so 
did  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto  '  to  the  readers  of  its  day,  '  Caleb  Wil- 
liams '  and  Fanny  Burney's  '  Evelina  '  to  the  readers  of  theirs." 


PROGRESS   IN   SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING. 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  action  taken  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  orthography  was  that  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  when  it  formally  adopted  for  use  in  all 
its  official  publications  a  simplified  spelling  for  these  twelve 
words — program,  tho,  altho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thru,  ihruouf, 
catalog,  prolog,  decalog,  demagog,  pedagog.  From  this,  and 
from  the  subsequent  employment  of  these  forms  in  various  peri- 
odicals edited  by  members  of  the  association,  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  argues  (in  The  International  Mont  lily,  July)  that  a 
not  remote  future  will  see'  a  decided  change  in  orthographic 
standards.     He  says  of  the  simplified  spellings  mentioned  : 

"They  are  very  likely  to  appear  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  school-books  that  members  [of  the  N.  E.  A.]  may  hereafter 
prepare  ;  and  any  simplified  spelling  that  once  gets  itself  into  a 
school-book  is  pretty  sure  to  hold  its  own  in  the  future.  After  an 
interval  often  or  fifteen  years,  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  situation  again  ;  and  it 
may  then  decide  that  these  twelve  words  have  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  form  sufficiently  widely  and  firmly  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  Association  could  put  forward  another  list  of  a 
dozen  more  simplified  spellings  with  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
they  would  also  be  accepted.  And  thus  the  good  work  would  go 
on,  gaining  a  little  in  every  decade." 

Professor  Matthews  says,  however,  that  there  are  a  good  many 
people  in  the  United  Slates  who  hold  to  the  "  ignorant  belief  that 
a  word  gains  dignity  by  needlessly  increasing  the  number  of  its 
letters."  In  illustration  he  makes  reference  to  the  invitations 
issued  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Pan-American  Exhibition 
at  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

"More  than  one  newspaper  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
commission  requested  the  honour  of  their  guests'  company, — 
whereas  it  is  the  almost  universal  usage  of  Americans  to  spell 
this  word  without  the  u;  and  the  newspaper  writers  asked  what 
might  be  the  reason  for  this  strange  affectation  on  the  part  of  the 
Buffalo  gentlemen.  This  affectation,  indeed,  seemed  doubly 
strange  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  an  American  exhibition, 
since  honour  is  recognized  at  once  as  an  orthographic  Briticism. 
ibably  the  commission  had  more  important  matters  to  con- 
er  than  any  question  of  spelling,  and  the  anachronism— for 
such  the  insertion  of  the  u  in  words  ending  in  or  can  not  but 
seem  to  us  who  dwell  on  the  Western  shore  of  the  Atlantic — was 
due  to  the  snobbishness  of  the  engravers  of  the  invitation." 

This  and  other  British  orthographic  "anachronisms,"  he  goes 


on  to  say,  have  been  increasingly  visible  in  American  books 
since  the  passage  of  the  copyright  act  of  1891,  not  because  we 
have  any  desire  to  abandon  the  various  simplifications  of  spell- 
ing generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  but  because  that  act 
made  it  necessary  for  a  book  to  be  set  up  in  type  here,  if  it  was 
to  claim  the  protection  of  our  courts.  "As  many  books  were  not 
worth  the  cost  of  double  composition,  the  plates  necessary  for 
the  American  edition  served  also  for  the  British,  and  were  made 
to  accord  with  the  British  notions  of  orthography  rather  than 
with  the  more  advanced  and  more  sensible  American  practise. 
But  there  are  signs  of  progress  even  in  England  ;  and  the  new 
Oxford  Dictionary  (altho  retaining  honour,  oddly  enough)  has 
accepted  the  American  organize,  etc.,  instead  of  organise,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Stormonth's  Dictionary." 

As  another  indication  of  the  trend  of  authoritative  example, 
Professor  Matthews  recalls  that  the  United  States  Government 
not  long  ago  appointed  a  board  to  decide  on  a  uniform  orthog- 
raphy for  geographical  names : 

"The  recommendations  of  this  body  were  generally  in  the  di- 
rection of  increased  simplicity, —Bering  Straits,  for  example. 
The  spellings  thus  officially  adopted  by  the  national  Government 
were  at  once  accepted  by  the  chief  publishers  of  school  text- 
books. And  these  makers  of  school-books  also  follow  the  rules 
formulated  byr  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  appointed  to  bring  about  uniformity  in 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  chemical  terms.  Among  the 
rules  formulated  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion were  two  that  dropped  a  terminal  e  from  certain  chemical 
terms  that  enter  into  more  general  use.  Thus  the  men  of  science 
now  write  o.xid,  iodid,  chlorid,  etc.,  and  quinin,  morphin,  ani- 
lin,  etc.,  altho  the  general  public  has  not  relinquished  the  earlier 
orthography,  o.xide  and  quinine.  Even  the  word  toxin,  which 
came  into  being  since  the  adoption  of  these  rules  by  the  associ- 
ated scientists,  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  newspapers  as  to.xine." 

"Thus,"  be  concludes,  "we  see  that  there  is  progress  all  along 
the  line  ;  it  may  seem  very  slow,  like  that  of  a  glacier,  but  it  is 
as  certain  as  it  is  irresistible." 


* 


THE    BOOK    BAROMETER. 

NUMEROUS  changes,  not  wholly  due  to  the  appearance  of 
new  books,  have  occurred  recently  in  the  demands  upon 
booksellers  and  librarians  for  current  fiction.  Between  August 
20  and  September  20  eight  hew  books  won  places  among  the  ten 
most  popular  works  as  reported  by  the  booksellers,  and  four  new 
ones  appeared  in  the  corresponding  reports  of  the  librarians. 

Comparing  the  appended  lists  (which  we  take  from  World' s 
Work,  November)  with  those  for  the  preceding  month,  it  ap- 
pears that  only  "The  Crisis  "  and  "Graustark"  have  survived 
the  changes  in  the  booksellers'  reports,  and  that  "The  Crisis, " 
"The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  "  Eben  Holden,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cenues,"  "A  Sailor's  Log."  and  "Truth  Dexter  "  are  holding  their 
own  in  the  regard  of  library  readers. 

Book-Dealers'  Reports. 
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The  Crisis— Churchill. 

D'ri  and  1-Bacheller. 

Captain  Kavenshaw     Stephens. 

The  Eternal  City  —  C'aine. 

Tristram  of  Blent— Hope. 

The  Right  of  Way— Parker. 

Blennerhasset—  Pidgin. 

J.  Deylin,  Ross     Williams. 

Grau  stark — McCutcheon. 

Cardigan     Chambers. 

The  Octopus  — Norris. 

Sister  Teresa — Moore. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly. 

Jack  Raymond — Voynich. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road  — Frothing- 

ham. 
.  Cinderella — Crockett. 

Librarians 

The  Crisis — Churchill. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle. 

Eben  Holden — Bacheller. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thomp- 
son. 

D'ri  and  I— Bacheller. 

The  Puppet  Crown  — McGrath. 

Grau  stark  — McCutcheon. 

A  Sailor's  Log — Evans. 

Truth  Dexter— McCall. 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess— 
Anon. 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip- 
Burnham. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.— Croly. 

The  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks- 
Allen. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences  — 
Wiggin. 

Babs  the  Impossible— Grand. 


18.  Truth  Dexter— McCall. 

19.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess. — 

Anon. 

20.  The  Puppet  Crown— McGrath. 

21.  Foma  Gordyeef -Gorki. 

22.  In     Search     of     Mademoiselle  — 

Gibbs. 

23.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay — Peter- 

son. 

24.  The  Supreme  Surrender — Low. 

25.  Katherine  Day — Fuller. 

26.  A  Summer  Hymnal  — Moore. 
•7.  My  Strangest  Case — Boothbv. 

28.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 

29.  The   Inn    of    the    Silver   Aloon — 

Viele. 

30.  A  Sailor's  Log— Evans. 


R 

16. 
•7- 

iS. 

19. 
20. 


E  PORTS. 

Up  from  Slavery— Washington. 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 

— Major. 
The    Life  and    Death  of   Richard 

Yea-and-Nay—  Hewlett. 
The  Octopus — Norris. 
Uncle  Terrv-Munn. 
The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 
The    Riddle    of    the    Universe — 

Haeckel. 
A  Carolina  Cavalier— Eggleston. 
Like  Another  Helen— Horton. 
When  Blades  Are  Out—  Brady. 
The  Right  of  Way— Parker. 
The   Gentleman    from    Indiana— 

Tarkington. 
Eleanor — Ward. 
The  Sky  Pilot— Connor. 
Every  Inch  a  King— Sawyer. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


NATURALIZED    FOODS. 

NOT  only  are  we  receiving  vast  bodies  of  foreigners  into  this 
country  and  naturalizing  them,  but  we  are  also  welcom- 
ing their  national  dishes,  so  that  American  cooking  is  becoming 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan.  In  '/'he  American  Kitchen  Mag- 
azine (November),  George  E.  Walsh  tells  us  of  some  of  the  queer 
foreign  foods  that  may  be  obtained  in  our  cities.     He  writes : 

"The  cosmopolitan  population  of  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Phil- 
adelphia dines  upon  as  many  varieties  of  food  mixtures  as  there 
are  nations  and  tribes  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  are  small 
settlements  in  these  large  cities  of  Chinamen,  Japanese,  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  Greek,  Russians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
nearly  all  other  distinctive  nationalities.  These  people  have 
brought  with  them  the  customs  of  their  native  lands,  and  many 
of  them  have  introduced  dishes  from  abroad,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  good  import  trade  in  the  articles  required  to  make  the 
compounds.  In  Chinatown,  for  instance,  the  seeds  of  strange 
Chinese  vegetables  and  fruits  are  found,  which  the  thrifty  Ori- 
ental plants  to  produce  something  that  reminds  him  of  home." 

The  German,  French,  or  Italian  "delicatessen"  shop  has  done 
much,  we  are  told,  to  popularize  foreign  foods  in  this  country. 
Some  of  its  specialties  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walsh  : 

"There  is  a  long  line  of  German  '  preserves, '  which  are  fla- 
vored in  a  novel  and  unique  way.  There  are  preisselbeeren 
preserves,  which  are  very  similar  to  preserved  cranberries  ;  mi- 
rabellen,  winch  resemble  our  canned  cherries  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  mixtures  of  many  kinds  of  fruits  variously  fla- 
vored. .  .  .  There  are  German  tips  of  asparagus  peculiarly 
prepared  and  sold  as  spargelkopje  ;  German  carrots  and  kohl- 
rabi put  up  and  called  rosenko/it  and  Teltoiver  riibchen  ;  and  a 
compote  of  many  vegetables  steamed  and  put  up  together  under 
the  name  of  gemiise-melange.  Out  of  the  deutsc/ie  hutzeln,  or 
dried  peas,  the  Germans  make  a  round  bread  or  cake,  which 
passes  as  hutzeibrod.  This  bread  is  made  for  special  festive  oc- 
casions, and  is  eaten  by  cutting  a  deep  hole  in  the  center  and 
pouring  brandy  in  it  to  be  soaked  up  by  the  bread.  A  popular 
German  confection  found  at  most  of  the  delicatessen-stores  is 
■called  marzipan.  This  is  made  of  almonds,  sugar,  and  eggs, 
and  a  small  square  of  it,  three  inches  either  way  and  an  inch 
thick,  put  up  in  small  tin  boxes,  costs  one  dollar  in  this  country." 

In  the  line  of  meats  and  sausages  the  German  delicatessen 
store  is  amply  provided.  And  when  a  German  asks  for  his  im- 
ported goosebreast,  schinkenwurst,  scfnuartoimagen,  znngen- 
wurst,  blutivurst,  and  leberwurst,  we  are  told,  he  demands  to 
see  the  brand  and  district  in  which  it  was  put  up,  and  it  always 
follows  that  his  favorite  brand  betrays  the  part  of  Germany  he 
came  from.  There  are  also  food  products  from  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  which  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr.  Walsh  at 
some  length.  Of  a  still  more  interesting  feature  of  his  subject 
he  writes: 

"More  recently  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  dishes  have  been 
imported  into  this  country,  and  the  natives  living  in  our  large 
cities  are  plentifully  supplied  with  their  favorite  foods.  From 
Japan  comes  a  great  variety  of  devil-fish  food  put  up  in  many 
forms,  dried,  shredded,  and  canned,  almost  the  same  as  our  cod- 
fish. Then  there  are  Japanese  tree  and  sea  mushrooms,  the  for- 
mer looking  somewhat  like  our  field  mushrooms,  but  very  woody 
in  taste,  and  the  latter  producing  nothing  much  more  than  glue 
when  boiled.  The  sticky  glue  or  gelatin-like  stuff  of  the  sea 
mushrooms  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  soups.  The  Japanese 
dry  almost  every  kind  of  fish  found  in  the  waters  bordering  the 
island  kingdom,  and  we  have  them  here  in  sizes  from  the  min- 
nows to  swordfishes  and  devil-fishes  large  enough  to  supply  a 
small  regiment  of  soldiers  with  a  day's  rations.  Clams,  mus- 
sels, oysters,  prawns,  shrimps,  and  crawfish  are  dried  by  the 
Japanese  and  sold  as  savory  food,  They  are  dried  and  pre- 
served so  that  they  will  last  almost  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  little  taste  to 
them.  They  suggest  dried  wood  more  than  dried  food,  but  the 
Japanese  like  them  and  find  nourishment  in  them. 


"The  Chinese  are  more  peculiar  in  their  national  dishes  than 
the  Japanese.  .  .  .  Not  all  Americans  can  accept,  without  culti- 
vation of  taste,  their  preserved  watermelon  seeds,  dried  chickens 
and  ducks,  their  gigantic  sardines  preserved  in  oil,  queer-looking 
cabbages  salted  down  and  packed  in  boxes,  sweet  pumpkins 
dried  and  packed  in  flour  or  lime,  preserved  eggs  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  lime,  and  glue,  and  anywhere  from  six 
months  to  a  year  old,  or  their  moon  cakes,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
watermelon  seeds,  almonds,  raisins,  lard,  sugar,  ginger,  flour, 
rice,  and  spices.  These  latter  are  really  pork  pies  with  all  the 
strange  seeds  and  articles  mentioned  mixed  indiscriminately  in 
with  the  pork  and  flour,  and  then  cooked  in  a  slow  oven.  They 
are  made  for  the  August  and  September  festival  of  the  moon, 
and  at  that  time  they  are  eaten  in  great  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the  Orient." 

Of  the  influence  of  these  naturalized  dishes  on  our  own  bill-  -.f 
fare,  Mr.  Walsh  writes: 

"  In  one  way  all  of  these  odd  dishes  of  the  foreigners  in  our 
midst  tend  to  broaden  our  own  national  bill  of  fare.  Out  of  the 
multitude  of  strange  mixtures  there  will  always  be  a  few  which 
may  serve  at  least  as  a  suggestion  for  our  own  use.  Mai:, 
these  are  modified  and  adapted  to  our  own  peculiar  needs,  and 
we  enjoy  them  as  much  as  if  they  were  entirely  original  with  us. 
Thus  it  is  that  our  bill  of  fare  is  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  in 
the  world,  including  the  best  of  all  that  the  nations  of  the  civi- 
lized world  have  found." 


AUTOMOBILES-TOYS   OR   TOOLS? 

IS  the  automobile  a  plaything  or  a  serious  factor  in  the  problem 
of  transportation'  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why,  like  its 
predecessor  the  bicycle,  it  should  not  be  both,  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  just  at  present  automobilism  as  a  sport  is  occupying 
the  public  attention  to  the  detriment  of  automobilism  as  a  busi- 
ness. This  view  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  The  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer,  which  sets  it  forth  in  a  series  of  editorial 
paragraphs  in  its  issue  for  October  12.  After  premising  that  the 
subject  seems  a  proper  one  for  an  electrical  journal  to  discuss  on 
account  of  the  success  of  many  of  the  electrical  types  of  machine, 
it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinions,  first,  that  automo- 
bilism is  not  properly  a  branch  of  sport  but  a  part  of  the  far  more 
important  business  of  transportation  in  general,  and,  second, 
that  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  considered  as  a  sport  it  is  starting  out 
along  lines  that  are  objectionable  and  likely  to  bring  it  into  ill 
repute 

"We  believe  heartily  in  the  future  of  the  automobile,  and  that 
it  is  destined  to  replace  animal  traction  to  an  extent  which  can 
as  yet  scarcely  be  realized.  But  we  likewise  believe  that  the  au- 
tomobile is  a  vehicle  destined  for  work  and  for  pleasure  rather 
than  for  the  race-track,  and  it  is  destined  to  replace  the  truck  and 
the  cab  and  the  trap  rather  than  the  sulky.  For  this  reason  we 
earnestly  deprecate  speeding  as  an  important  part  of  its  early 
development.  The  electric  automobile  has  more  than  once  held 
up  its  end  even  in  such  trials,  but  as  a  serious  practical  business. 
an  important  factor  in  urban  transportation,  the  electric  hansom 
or  delivery  wagon  is  far  more  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
great  work  in  hand  is  the  displacement  of  animal  by  mechanical 
traction,  and  to  this  the  energies  of  inventors  and  manufacturers 
should  be  bent.  A  motor-car  with  a  possible  speed  of  a  mile  a 
minute  is  a  striking  engineering  feat,  but  it  is  not  business,  and 
its  field  of  usefulness  is  a  small  and  inconsequential  part  of  the 
region  that  must  eventually  be  tenanted  by  motor  vehicles. 
Moreover,  its  exploits  are  more  than  likely  to  bring  the  whole  art 
into  ill  odor,  even  with  a  public  as  long-suffering  as  the  American 
public.  It  would  not  take  much  added  provocation  to  start  a 
campaign  of  repressive  legislation  that  would  be  most  disastrous 
to  the  proper  and  normal  growth  of  automobilism.  Even  now 
there  are  signs  of  such  a  tendency  toward  restrictions,  which,  to 
be  effective,  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  severe." 

Even  if  racing  pure  and  simple  is  a  legitimate  part  of  automo- 
bilism, T/ic  Electrical  World  believes  that  it  still  should  be 
kept  in  the  background,  for,  says  the  writer,  no  permanent  busi- 
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ness  can  have  a  firm  basis  in  sport,  particularly  in  an  expensive 
form.  Even  yacht-building  forms  commercially  but  a  small  part 
even  of  the  somewhat  decayed  American  shipbuilding  industry. 
The  bicycle  business  is  also  considered  a  case  in  point.  Deserted 
bicycle  factories  dot  the  suburbs  of  many  cities,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  bicycling  was  first  ex- 
ploited as  a  new  and  attractive  sport,  which  grew,  and  then 
passed,  in  popular  estimation.  Now  the  wheel  is  mainly  a  con- 
venience and  source  of  recreation  for  working-people,  and  as 
such  worthy  to  be  commended  ;  but  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned 
bicycling  has  certainly  degenerated.  The  application  to  the 
automobile  is  evident. 


ODD    METHODS    OF    PLANT    DISTRIBUTION. 

THERE  are  migrations  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  world,  and  plants  are  found  growing  not  only  in 
their  native  localities  but  also  in  places  far  removed,  whither 
they  or  their  seeds  have  been  transported  by  various  agencies. 
Some  curious  and  unexpected  instances  of  plant-distribution  are 
related  by  M.  V.  Brandicourt  in  an  article  in  Cosmos  (October 
12).  In  the  first  place,  this  writer  tells  us,  masses  of  ice  have 
played  a  part  as  carriers  in  the  migration  of  plants.     He  says  . 

"Navigators  of  the  polar  seas  have  often  seen  masses  of  mov- 
ing ice  loaded  with  huge  quantities  of  earth  or  boulders.  Plants 
grow  on  this  debris  as  on  the  moraines  of  Alpine  glaciers,  and 
when  the  glacier  has  reached  the  end  of  its  journey  the  plants 
are  deposited  there  and  continue  to  grow." 

To  go  from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  other,  volcanoes 
also  have  acted  as  plant-carriers: 

"In  1887  considerable  quantities  of  floating  pumice  were  re- 
marked at  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa.  On  it  were  found  ani- 
mals unknown  to  the  country  and  a  sort  of  coconut.  The  latter 
was  planted  and  there  sprang  from  it  a  palm  that  is  never  found 
on  the  African  coast.  The  animals  and  the  nut  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  carried  to  the 
continent. 

"Fire  itself  in  certain  cases  contributes  also  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  plants.  The  chaparro  (Rofiala  obovata)  is  a  tree  well 
adapted  to  resist  the  periodic  prairie  fires.  .  .  .  It  has  very  tough 
leaves  and  insignificant  flowers.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  flat,  and 
have  membranous  wings.  .  .  .  When  prairie  fires  occur,  great 
air-currents  are  formed  which  tear  off  the  seeds  and  scatter  them 
far  and  wide.  They  are  only  slightly  exposed  to  the  heat,  and, 
thanks  to  it,  they  are  sown  broadcast  and  form  vast  planta- 
tions." ' 

Shipwreck  would  not  seem  a  favorable  method  to  disseminate 
vegetation,  yet  Mr.  Layard  tells  us  in  Science  Gossip  that  a  cot- 
ton-laden Australian  vessel  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Colony  introduced  into  that  country  the  Xanthium  spina- 
sum,  a  plant  resembling  the  burdock.  M.  Brandicourt  adds  that 
the  beautiful  flower  known  as  the  Guernsey  amaryllis  was  intro- 
duced into  that  island  from  Japan  by  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
which  had  on  board  some  of  the  bulbs.  Another  important  agent 
in  the  dissemination  of  plants  is  war  with  its  general  upsetting 
of  conditions.     Says  M.  Brandicourt : 

"The  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  foreign  expeditions  of  the 
Romans  or  of  Napoleon,  the  crusades,  transported  plants  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  In  1814  the  oriental  Bunias 
followed  the  Russian  army  across  Germany  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  plants  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  sprang 
up  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  In  1872  there  were  found  in  the 
department  of  Loir-et-Cher  163  species  that  had  been  brought  in 
with  the  German  forage.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Strasbourg  are 
84  Algerian  species  that  came  in  with  French  troops  on  their  re- 
turn from  Algeria. 

"In  a  recent  work  on  the  flora  of  Lille,  M.  Focken  notes  the 
presence  on  the  glacis  of  the  Louis  IV.  gate  at  Lille  of  a  compo- 
site flower,  Cirsium  setosum.     The  presence  in  this  spot  of  this 


rare  variety,  says  the  author,  is  very  curious,  when  we  consider 
that  it  has  been  found  only  in  China,  in  Bohemia,  and  Switzer- 
land, in  Saxony,  in  Grunenwald,  and  in  Luxemburg ;  and  if  we 
reflect  that  it  exists  at  Lille  only  on  the  emplacements  where  the 
Austrians  planted  their  batteries  in  the  bombardment  of  1792,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  the  plant  or  its  seeds  were  brought 
hither  by  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  persistence  in 
this  neighborhood  of  this  witness  of  the  siege,  notwithstanding 
its  almost  oriental  dispersion,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark." 

The  anecdotes  of  curious  ways  or  instances  of  plant  introduc- 
tion related  by  the  author  occupy  several  pages.  Among  them 
he  tells  us  of  seeds  brought  up  by  dredging  from  the  muddy  beds 
of  rivers,  and  covering  the  banks  with 'a  vegetation  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  surrounding  region  ;  of  dissemination  by 
birds— instances  of  which  will  be  recalled  by  most  of  his  readers  ; 
of  the  wholesale  scattering  of  seeds  by  tempests.  In  one  of  his 
most  curious  stories  he  relates  how  a  workman  threw  a  quantity 
of  barley  into  some  plaster  as  a  joke,  and  how  these  seeds  sub- 
sequently sprouted  and  covered  with  green  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  the  plaster  had  been  used.  In  another  he  tells  how  a 
French  amateur  botanist,  who  guarded  jealously  his  growing  col- 
lection of  Anemone  coronaria,  was  tricked  by  a  friend  on  the 
judicial  bench,  who  visited  him  in  robes  of  state  and  carried 
away  some  of  the  coveted  seeds  sticking  to  his  skirts.  These 
stories  might,  probably  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  TELEPHONIC   INFORMATION    BUREAU. 

THE  use  of  the  telephone  for  other  than  conversational  pur- 
poses is  not  altogether  new.  The  well-known  Budapest 
telephonic  news  service  has  already  been  described  in  these  col- 
umns, and  the  telephone  has  also  been  used  to  send  the  time  to 
distant  points,  and  in  connection  with  the  fire-alarm  service. 
Now  one  of  the  largest  exchanges  in  the  country,  the  Cuyahoga, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  established  an  information  bureau, 
which,  altho  it  has  been  working  only  six  months,  is  reported  to 
be  remarkably  successful.  Says  The  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  (October  26).  in  a  description  of  this  enterprise  : 

"The  information  bureau  now  at  the  Cuyahoga  exchange  is 
fitted  up  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  is  apart  from  the  main 
exchange,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  very  complete  reference  li- 
brary. There  are  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  handbooks,  time 
tables,  geographies,  histories,  works  of  law  and  medicine,  relig- 
ious reference  books,  directories  of  Cleveland,  and  many  other 
cities  ;  in  fact,  a  list  of  books  which  might  in  any  way  contain 
the  answer  to  any  question  likely  or  unlikely  to  be  propounded. 
Questions  are  written  out  as  they  are  asked,  with  the  telephone 
number,  and  address  of  the  inquirer.  Sometimes  they  can  be 
answered  at  once,  but  frequently  the  reference  books  must  be 
referred  to.  Often  the  operator  is  obliged  to  call  up  some  one 
who  is  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  matter  in  question,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  parties 
in  other  cities  before  the  information  can  be  obtained.  Some- 
times questions  are  asked  which  are  clearly  outside  the  province 
of  the  bureau,  and  in  such  cases  the  inquirer  is  referred  to  some 
one  who  is  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  desired  information. 
Of  course,  the  majority  of  questions  are  concerning  matters  of 
common  occurrence.  People  want  to  locate  parties  in  or  out  of 
town,  to  learn  addresses  of  business  houses  or  manufacturers 
of  certain  articles,  time  of  arrival  or  departure  of  trains,  best 
routes  to  given  points,  what  the  weather  is  likely  to  be,  postal 
rates,  etc.  The  location  of  fires  is  a  frequent  question,  and  the 
most  common  during  the  summer  time  is  concerning  the  base- 
ball score  ;  in  fact,  this  is  sometimes  asked  a  hundred  times  a 
day.  and  the  operator  never  keeps  any  record  of  this  question. 
Sometimes  the  questions  are  silly,  and  these  are  discouraged, 
sharply  and  sarcastically. 

"The  bureau  is  for  public  information,  but  at  first  starting  the 
funny  man  was  much  in  evidence,  asking  such  questions  as 'Can 
a  man  marry  his  widow's  sister,'  but  a  few  sharp  turn-downs 
were  effective.     The  questions  are  now  more  reasonable,  altho 
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many  of  them   are   extremely   difficult.     Among  the  questions 
asked  in  a  single  day  recently  were  the  following : 

"  Will  money  lost  in  a  registered  letter  be  refunded  by  Uncle 
Sam?  What  is  the  average  number  of  tons  of  coal  consumed  £>n 
a  voyage  by  an  ocean  steamer?  In  what  county  is  Glastonbury, 
England?  What  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  become  a 
notary?  Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  a  President  from  holding 
a  third  term  ?  What  is  the  greatest  and  average  depth  of  Lake 
Erie?  How  much  does  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  weigh?  What  is  the 
cost  of  a  copyright?  How  old  is  Olga  Nethersole?  Will  the 
people  of  Cuba  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
What  was  the  cost  and  displacement  of  the  steamers  Great 
Eastern  and  Celtic?  To  what  countries  do  Greenland  and 
Iceland  belong?  What  is  the  total  valuation  of  the  world?  May 
a  man  shoot  rabbits  on  his  own  farm?  How  far  is  it  to  heaven? 
(This  is  from  a  funny  man.)  Are  stamps  required  on  a  letter  to 
the  White  House?  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  per- 
mitting a  woman  to  become  President?  " 

The  young  woman  chosen  to  take  charge  of  this  bureau  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  a  state  asylum  for  imbeciles,  where  her 
work  in  instructing  the  unfortunate  inmates  was  very  successful. 
This  fact  induces  the  paper  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  to 
make  the  following  rather  caustic  remark  :  "  Probably  in  making 
this  selection  .  .  .  the  Cuyahoga  Telephone  Company  had  no 
intention  of  reflecting  upon  the  average  intelligence  of  the  pub- 
lic of  Cleveland,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  trouble  in  giving  good  service  is  due  rather  to  the  subscriber 
than  to  the  system." 

MONKEY   AND    MAN. 

A  DESPATCH  published  recently  in  the  daily  press  on  the 
authority  of  a  Paris  newspaper  asserts  that  Prof.  Ernest 
Haeckel,  the  well-known  evolutionist,  has  revised  his  belief  that 
man  is  descended  from  an  ape-like  ancestor.  The  story  goes 
that  Professor  Haeckel,  while  traveling  in  Java  recently  in 
search  of  the  "missing  link,"  discovered  striking  evidence  that 
monkeys  are  descended  from  man,  and  not  man  from  monkeys  ; 
also,  that  children  lost  in  the  woods  adopt  monkey  habits.  This 
tale  is  regarded  by  scientific  men  as  due  chiefly  to  the  lively  im- 
agination of  some  Parisian  reporter.  Professor  Haeckel  has  not 
been  heard  from  directly,  but  in  his  latest  published  statement, 
njade  originally  before  the  International  Zoological  Congress,  he 
says  that  "the  direct  descent  of  man  from  some  extinct  ape-like 
form  is  now  beyond  doubt,  and  admits  of  being  traced  much 
more  clearly  than  the  origin  of  many  another  mammalian  order." 
That  he  has  discovered  new  evidence  that  would  warrant  the 
rejection  of  this  belief  is  not  likely,  altho  it  may  be  that  he  has 
found  instances  of  degeneration  from  the  human  species  to  some- 
thing resembling  an  ape-like  form.  In  interviews  published  in 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York,  October  26),  some  local 
scientific  men  speak  of  the  matter.  Prof.  Frank  Boas  (anthro- 
pology) of  Columbia  University,  is  reported  as  follows  : 

"  I  haven't  followed  the  matter,  but  Professor  Haeckel  would  be 
the  last  one  to  deny  evolution.  The  common  ancestor  of  monkey 
and  man  is  probably  much  more  remote  than  it  has  been  thought 
in  the  past.  The  search  for  the  missing  link  means  a  search  for 
this  common  ancestor  of  man  and  monkey.  We're  all  interested 
in  that.  But  while  we  haven't  the  perfect  evidence  for  the  de- 
velopment of  man  that  we  have  with  some  other  animals,  as  for 
Professor  Haeckel's  denying  evolution,  that's  false,  I  feel  sure." 

Prof.  Henry  F.  Osborne,  of  Columbia,  said  : 

"It's  probably  nonsense.  That  is,  judging  from  what  I  know 
of  Professor  Haeckel's  ideas.  On  a  priori  grounds  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  monkey  might  have  descended  from  man  instead  of 
man  from  monkey.  ...  In  that  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  a 
case  of  degeneration,  and  man  would  have  to  develop  through 
some  other  lower  form. " 

Professor  McGregor  was  of  the  same  mind.  "The  proofs  of 
evolution  are  so  overwhelming,"  he  said,  "that  no  modern  scien- 
tist of  note  disputes  evolutiou."     Reminded  of   Virchow,   who 


contests  evolution  at  every  step,  he  explained  that  Virchow  was 
not  a  scientist,  but  a  pathologist,  and  probably  the  greatest  one 
in  Germany,  but  a  man  of  the  older  generation,  whose  beliefs 
were  already  so  set  when  Darwin's  discovery  revolutionized  the 
scientific  world  that  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the 
new  ideas. 

Professor  Wilson,  when  asked  about  the  statement  that  chil- 
dren lost  in  the  woods  adopted  monkey  habits,  nodded  his  head 
and  said:  "It  is  perfectly  possible,  a  case  of  degeneration.  It 
does  not  affect  the  validity  of  evolution  in  the  least."  Kipling's 
instance  of  the  lost  child  who  adopted  wolf  habits  was  brought 
up,  and  the  professor  felt  that  theoretically  even  this  might  hap- 
pen, with  degeneration  again  as  a  cause. 


ARE  TURBINE-BOATS   SAFE? 

I^HE  high  hopes  of  attaining  great  speed  on  the  sea,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  extraordinary  performances  of  ves- 
sels driven  by  steam-turbines,  have  been  somewhat  damped  by 
the  recent  loss  in  succession  of  two  British  turbine-driven  tor- 
pedo-boats. It  is  feared  that  the  limitations  of  turbin.  propul- 
sion will  always  make  it  too  unreliable  for  use  on  passenger- 
boats,  altho  of  coarse  in  war-ships  more  risk  may  be  run  for  the 
sake  of  the  speed.  Says  The  Scientific  American,  in  an  edito- 
rial on  the  subject : 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that,  out  of  nearly  two 
thousand  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  belonging 
to  the  navies  of  the  world,  the  only  two  that  were  driven  by  tur- 
bine-engines should  have  been  wrecked  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other — the  Viper  running  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  Cobra 
foundering  in  a  heavy  gale.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  coincidence 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  turbine-motors  as  being  directly  or 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  disasters ;  but  as  far  as  the  facts  have 
been  made  public,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  they  were 
even  indirectly  contributory  to  the  loss  of  these  valuable  and 
phenomenal  boats.  The  Viper  was  wrecked  when  running  at 
high  speed  among  the  sunken  rocks  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
stretches  of  water  in  the  world.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
among  the  Channel  Islands,  where  she  was  wrecked,  amounts  to 
40  feet,  and  the  tides  sweep  across  the  track  of  vessels  steaming 
from  these  islands  to  the  English  coast  at  a  velocity  which  in 
places  reaches  as  high  as  7  knots  an  hour.  The  list  of  casualties 
in  these  waters  is  a  long  one,  and  where  the  experienced  cap- 
tains of  the  regular  Channel  Island  steamers  have  so  often  lost 
their  ships,  a  naval  officer  less  acquainted  with  the  currents 
might  easily  be  carried  from  his  course  and  strike  one  of  the 
many  sunken  rocks. 

"The  Cobra  seems  to  have  been  wrecked  by  breaking  in  two 
when  she  was  being  driven  against  a  gale,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  desire  to  make  a  record  trip  on  the  trial  run  led  to  the  frail 
vessel  being  driven  too  fast  into  the  head  seas,  with  the  result 
that  her  back  was  broken. 

"In  each  case  the  disaster  seems  to  have  been  due  to  poor 
navigation,  and  the  fact  that  both  vessels  carried  turbine-en- 
gines proves  nothing  against  the  new  system  of  propulsion. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  fact  remains  that  for  marine  purposes 
the  turbine-engine  is  severely  handicapped  by  its  inability  to  go 
astern  ;  and  in  the  three  turbine-vessels  that  have  been  built 
smaller  auxiliary  turbines  are  fitted  for  this  purpose.  This  off- 
sets, to  a  certain  degree,  the  high  efficiency  of  the  turbine  in- 
stallation ;  yet  so  great  is  the  saving  of  weight  that,  even  with 
reversing  motors  on  board,  the  total  weight  of  the  motive  power 
is  only  about  66.5  percent,  for  a  given  horse-power,  of  that  re- 
quired in  reciprocating-engines." 


A  German  Tribute  to  American  Skill.— Count  Otto 

von  Moltke,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation  of  the 
Prussian  assembly,  who  recently  visited  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  our  transportation  methods,  including  both 
street-  and  steam-railway  transportation,  is  quoted  by  The  Rail- 
way and  Engineering  Review  (New  York)  as  follows: 

"I  am  perfectly  electrified  with  the  progress  you  Americans 
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have  made  in  the  methods  of  transportation.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  in  Europe  to  understand  this  without  seeing  it.  The 
best  expression  I  have  heard  here  is  'up-to-date,'  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  You  have  shown  the  most  progress  in  adopting 
electricity  as  a  means  of  transportation.  The  German  Sie- 
menses  are  the  fathers  of  electrical  improvements,  and  the  Ger- 
mans conceive  many  methods,  but  they  can't  take  hold  of  things 
the  way  the  Americans  do.  Conservative  methods  keep  the  Ger- 
mans from  launching  out  extensively  in  any  scheme.  Euro- 
peans are  theoretical  and  Americans  are  practical.  The  Euro- 
peans formulate  and  you  put  into  practise.  In  this  country  you 
are  quick  to  raise  money,  and  even  speculate  on  success  or  fail- 
ure, while  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  we  must  feel  sure  than 
an  investment  will  be  successful  before  we  risk  any  money." 


THE   ODOR   OF   DISEASE. 

EACH  disease  has  its  specific  odor,  and  these  odors  are  valu- 
able means  of  diagnosis  to  one  who  is  able  to  recognize 
them.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Medical 
Recorder ;  gives  us  the  following  information  : 

"  Berard  says  that,  apart  from  the  excretions,  an  abnormal 
odor  of  the  skin  tends  to  draw  flies,  and  that,  however  little  no- 
ticeable it  may  be,  it  denotes  death  is  near  ;  and  Boerhaave  held 
that  a  cadaveric  odor  always  presages  death.  Althaus  tells  us 
that  Skoda  was  hardly  ever  led  into  error  by  this  indication,  and 
Compton  also  laid  great  stress  upon  this  as  a  clinical  symptom  ; 
but  the  smell  given  off  during  the  '  death  agony  '  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  death  odor  (that  of  putridity)  and  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  specific 

"In  gout  the  skin  secretions  take  a  special  odor  which  Syden- 
ham compared  to  whey  ;  it  is  sour,  or  at  least  sourish,  and  there 
is  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  rheumatism  it  is  acetoformic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  regions  of  engorged  articulations  (Monin)  ;  it  is 
a  sour-smelling,  acid  perspiration. 

"In  diabetes  the  smell  is  sweetish  and  mawkish,  as  of  hay, 
according  to  Latham,  'acetone,'  says  Picot,  and  'midway  be- 
tween aldehyd  and  acetone,  being  due  to  a  mixture  in  variable 
proportions  of  the  two  bodies, '  according  to  Bouchardat. 

"A  musky  odor  obtains  to  several  maladies,  notably  peritoni- 
tis, jaundice,  and  icterus;  and  a  stale,  sour- beer  odor  to  scrofu- 
losis. 

"The  pyemic  person  has  a  sweet,  nauseating  breath,  with  per- 
haps a  flavor  of  new-mown  hay. 

"In  milk-fever  the  smell  is  distinctly  acid  ;  in  typhoid,  musty, 
often  with  the  odor  of  blood  ;  in  typhus,  amnion iacal  and  mouse- 
like, which  latter  also  obtains  to  favus  ;  in  intermittent  the  odor 
is  that  of  fresh-baked  brown  bread  ;  yellow  fever  has  a  cadaveric 
smell,  or  like  the  washings  of  a  dirty  gun-barrel. 

"In  measles  it  closely  resembles  fresh-picked  feathers;  in 
diphtheria,  is  sickening  and  gangrenous — an  odor  that  is  abso- 
lutely pathognomonic;  in  smallpox,  according  to  severity  and 
stage,  it  ranges  from  that  of  the  fallow  deer  to  the  dreadful  one 
of  the  whole  menagerie,  or  it  may  be  that  of  burning  horn  or 
bones. 

"Hysteria  usually  develops,  an  odor  of  violets  or  pineapples; 
sudamina,  that  of  putrid  straw  ;  scabies,  moldy  ;  anemia  and 
cholera,  ammoniacal 

"Otorrhea  has  a  peculiar,  clinging,  long-lasting  odor  that  once 
observed  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  so,  too,  is  the  odor  of  a  hen- 
roost that  obtains  toozenas  and  bad  chronic  catarrhs.  Gangrene 
has  an  old,  dead-meat  smell,  as  have  some  cancers  at  certain 
stages 

"At  the  onset  of  the  plague  the  odor  is  sweet,  or  honey-like 
according  to  Doppner. " 


Infectious  Colds. — "Many  observations  have  been  made 
and  many  experiments  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  medical  mind 
in  regard  to  a  thing  that  most  people  outside  our  profession  have 
always  taken  for  granted — namely,  that  'colds  '  are  'catching.'  " 
Says  The  Hospital: 

"  That  they  are  catching  no  one  now  doubts.  It  is  recognized 
by  those  who  have  the  management  of  sanitoria  for  consump- 
tives that  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  attending  the  visits  of 


friends  is  that  'colds  '  are  introduced,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  patients.  Of  course  every  lady  knows  that  'suifBy  '  people 
are  as  well  avoided  when  social  functions  are  on  hand,  and  now 
a  serious  question  is  being  asked — namely,  Should  a  doctor  visit 
his  patients  when  suffering  from  'cold  '?  In  the  ordinary  daily 
life  of  those  who  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  their  chance  of  all 
infections,  who  ride  in  trains  and  omnibuses,  and  even  go  to 
church,  the  opportunities  of  infection  are  so  many  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  one  more  is  of  no  moment.  But  to  the  chronic  invalid 
shut  off  rigorously  from  external  influences,  the  visit  of  a  catar- 
rhal person  may  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  injurious  results. 
If  ever  this  view  should  be  seriously  taken  by  the  public — and 
they  are  kittle  cattle  to  shoe,  that  same  public,  no  one  knows 
what  fancy  they  will  take  up  next — the  matter  might  become  a 
very  anxious  one,  not  only  for  medical  men  but  for  those  Sick 
Insurance  Societies  which  profess  to  give  so  much  a  week  to 
medical  men  while  incapacitated  by  illness.  What  is  meant  by 
incapacity?  " 

The  Nose  and  the  Voice.— That  the  aquiline  nose  is 
requisite  to  a  full  development  of  the  human  voice  is  the  remark- 
able assertion  of  Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  as  reported  by  A.  H.  Gou- 
rand  in  Popular  Science  (November).     Says  Mr.  Gourand : 

"His  [Dr.  Robinson's]  contention  is  that,  through  the  long 
night  of  unrecorded  time  during  which  primitive  man  was  slowly 
and  painfully  progressing  toward  civilization,  the  voice  was  the. 
only  rational  means  of  exercising  influence.  Oratorical  ability 
and  a  sonorous  voice  thus  became  of  exceeding  importance  to  the 
aspiring  and  ambitious,  and  the  ultimate  formation  of  an  aqui- 
line-nosed race  would  become  the  necessary  result  of  the  better 
assured  survival  of  such  favorably  endowed  individuals.  Thus 
the  long-nosed  would  tend  to  become  masterful,  to  form,  first,  an 
aristocracy,  and  ultimately  so  leaven  a  people  as  to  insure  their 
dominance,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Romans.  Dr.  Robinson 
cites  the  North  American  Indian,  the  Maoris,  and  the  Bantu 
negroes,  among  whom  are  the  celebrated  Zulus,  as  instances  of 
large-nosed  warlike  and  oratorical  peoples.  In  further  support 
of  his  theory  he  adduces  the  fact  that  an  examination  of  the 
skulls  in  the  British  Museum  shows  that  the  hollow  sounding- 
chamber  in  the  upper  jawbone,  known  as  the  antrum,  is  plainly 
of  greater  capacity  in  snubby-nosed  peoples  than  in  the  skulls  of 
such  large-nosed  races  as  the  North  American  aborigine  and  the 
Maori.  This  larger  development  of  the  sounding-chamber  sup- 
plies a  measure  of  the  resonance  afforded  by  the  passages  of  a 
large  nose,  and  thus,  for  oratorical  purposes,  a  nose  voice  is  bet- 
ter than  a  cheek-bone  voice." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

An  attack  of  hysteria  simulating  unconsciousness  in  a  woman  may  be 
stopped,  says  Modern  Medicine,  "by  the  surgeon  s  taking  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  regretfully  announcing  that  he  will  have  to  cut  all  the  patient's  hair 
off  in  order  to  make  application  to  her  head.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
bluff  has  ever  been  known  to  fail." 

EVER  since  the  Forth  bridge  was  opened— eleven  years  ago— painting  has 
gone  on  continuously,  according  to  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  "Beginning 
at  the  south  end,  the  workmen  take  three  years  to  cover  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge,  and,  as  three  years  represents  approximately  the  life  of  the 
paint,  no  sooner  are  they  finished  than  the  men  have  to  begin  again.  In 
this  way  every  square  inch  of  steel  comes  under  observation  at  least  once 
in  three  years.  The  staff  of  men  employed  varies  in  number  from  the  max- 
imum of  35." 

"THK  .r-ray  and  the  slot-machine  are  modern  utilities  that  have  finally 
combined  their  energies  to  make  a  sidewalk  show  for  the  curious  possessor 
of  the  nickel  indispensable  to  operations,"  says  The  Western  Electrician. 
"The  apparatus  includes  a  vertically  mounted  fluoroscope,  which  maybe 
used  when  the  tube  is  made  active  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot.  The 
passerby  who  desires  to  see  the  bones  of  his  hand  or  wrist  makes  his  con- 
tribution and  places  his  hand  in  the  proper  position  ;  the  machine  does  the 
rest.  With  the  exception  of  the  fluoroscope,  the  necessary  parts  are  en- 
closed, with  suitable  openings."  f 

"ALL  woodsmen  know,"  says  Paul  Martin  in  La  \'ie  Scientifique,  "that  pine 
needles  grow  in  pairs  in  the  same  sheath,  and  that  when  placed  side  by  side 
the  sharp-pointed  ends  are  exactly  opposite.  Fasten  these  two  needles  to- 
gether by  a  thread  quite  near  the  pointed  end,  and  you  will  have  a  pen  with 
two  sharp  ribs,  ready  to  write  whatever  you  please.  As  a  pen-holder,  in- 
sert the  pen  into  a  hollow  twig,  letting  the  points  stick  out  about  a  centi- 
meter ['.  inch].  .  .  .  Dip  your  pen  into  an  inkstand,  letting  it  remain  for 
a  short  time  in  the  ink.  The  ink  will  rise  by  capillarity  in  the  tube  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  needles,  and  will  form  a  reserve  of  liquid  suffi- 
cient for  the  writing  of  twenty  lines.  The  pen  is  fine,  simple,  and  anti- 
rusting."—  Translation  made  for  The   LITERARY  Digest. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN    RELIGION    IN    THE   LIGHT   OF 
THE    PARABLES. 

THOSE  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  Christianity  bring  two 
entirely  opposite  charges  against  it,  says  a  recent  writer. 
One  is  that  it  is  too  negative  a  creed,  exalting  forgiveness  and 
non-resistance  to  the  exclusion  of  justice  and  manliness.  The 
other  is  that  it  is  an  "overstern  rule  of  life,  insisting  on  an  ideal 
outside  the  reach  of  human  nature,  enforced  by  an  inflexible  sys- 
tem of  theology,  making  an  arbitrary  division  between  good  and 
bad,  believer  and  doubter,  condemning  the  one  to  torture  and  the 
other  to  bliss,  or  else  the  one  to  life  and  the  other  to  death,  ac- 
cording as  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  leans  to  severity  or 
mercy."  This  writer  (in  London  Spectator,  October  19)  believes 
both  these  charges  to  be  false  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  concedes  that  both  "can  be  sub- 
stantiated by  liberal  interpretation  of  isolated  texts,  interpreta- 
tions founded  upon 'the  letter  which  killeth.''  To  quote  the 
language  of  his  article  further  . 

"Between  our  Lord's  direct  teaching  and  the  teaching  con- 
tained in  some  of  His  parables  there  is  sometimes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  superficial  difference.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
our  Lord  Himself  alludes  to  when  He  says  to  His  chosen  dis- 
ciples :  'To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  them  it  is  not  so.  Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in 
parables,  for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  thej'  closed.'  The  God 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  God  of  mercy. 
Men  are  to  be  merciful  to  each  other,  not  primarily  for  their  com- 
mon good,  but  because  God  is  merciful,  and  mercy  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  element  in  their  own  natures.  '  Do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you, '  He  teaches,  'that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  again  He  reiterates:  'Do 
good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  ye  shall  be  the 
sons  of  the  Most  High,  for  He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil.'  But  the  ruler  who  seems  to  represent  God  in  some  of 
the  parables  could  not  be  thus  described.  He  is  the  incarnation 
of  righteous  retribution  rather  than  the  fount  of  mercy.  The 
master  who  forgave  his  servant  a  debt,  only  to  cancel  his  forgive- 
ness and  deliver  him  to  the  tormentors  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  refused  to  forgive  his  fellow  servant,  is  terrible  in  his 
judgments  'to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.'  " 

The  writer  is  reminded  that  this  and  other  stories  told  in  the 
parables  in  some  way  shadow  forth  the  "kingdom  of  heaven.." 
He  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  such  differing  teachings,  and 
answers  his  question  as  follows  : 

"We  believe  that  it  is,  and  this  without  recourse  to  the  old 
expedient  of  limiting  God's  mercy  to  this  world.  Such  an  expe- 
dient is  repellent  to  the  reason  and  religious  feeling  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  for  it  necessitates  the  hypothesis  that  the  death  of  a  man 
can  change  the  eternal  attributes  of  God.  If  He  i«  the  Father  of 
Spirits  here,  He  can  not  be  a  harsh  judge  or  an  indifferent  Crea- 
tor somewhere  else.  Does  not  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  lie  in  our  Lord's  repeated  assertion  that  He  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance?  If  Christi- 
anity has  nothing  to  say  to  those  whose  'heart  is  waxed  gross,' 
to  those  who  see  misery  and  suffering  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence, to  oppressors,  and  to  such  as  wilfully  sink  the  spiritual 
side  of  their  nature,  but  that  God  'is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and 
the  evil,'  would  it  not  justify  those  detractors  who  charge  it  with 
want  of  strength  and  manliness?  '  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  by  me.'  said  Christ,  and  we  suppose  Him  to  have  meant: 
No  man  can  realize  the  fatherhood  of  God  who  has  not  sought  to 
approach  Him  through  Christ's  '  way, '  which  is  the  way  of  right- 
eousness. But  men  who  have  never  taken  even  the  first  step  in 
what  St.  Luke  calls  '  that  way  '  may  be  taught  to  their  own  great 
moral  advantage  to  recognize  a  '  power  outside  themselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness. '  That  such  a  power  exists,  and  is  ir- 
resistible and  inexorable,  most  men  dimly  believe  ,  but  the  mor- 
ally shortsighted  often  can  not  trace  its  action,  and  say,  like  the 
careless  servant  who  betrayed  his  trust,  'My  lord  delayeth  his 


coming.'  It  is  to  this  power  that  Chi  1st  points  through  the  simili- 
tude of  a  story,  a  story  whose  application  is  intended  not  for  those 
already  within  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  means  ihose  who 
endeavor  to  submit  to  the  highest  law  they  know,  but  for  those 
without,  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  whom  Christ  would  force 
to  come  in.  That  resistance  to  this  great  power  for  good  is  lim- 
itless in  its  evil  consequence  He  suggests,  and  that  it  must  in- 
evitably lead  either  to  the  outer  darkness  of  callous  ignorance  or 
to  the  burning  remorse  of  an  awakened  conscience  He  declares. 
....  But,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  any  real  ground  for  so  en- 
tirely metaphorical  an  interpretation  of  dogmas  which  for  so  long 
have  been  considered  to  be  literally  true"-  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  literal  interpretation  seem  to  us  to  be  far  greater.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  can  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  state  after 
death  since  our  Lord  Himself  declares  that  'the  kingdom  01 
heaven  is  within  you.'  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  when, 
as  not  infrequently  occurred,  our  Lord's  hearers  took  His  words 
literally,  He  explained  them  metaphorically.  'It  is  harder, '  He 
said,  'for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  '  ;  but  when  the  dis- 
ciples exclaimed  aghast,  'Who  then  shall  be  saved?'  He  ex- 
plained that  '  with  man  it  is  impossible,  with  God  all  things  are 
possible'  " 


IS    "TEMPORAL    POWER"    AN     ESSENTIAL 
DOGMA   OF    ROMAN    CATHOLICISM? 

A  RECENT  writer  says  that  for  Catholics  the  momentous 
question  of  the  day,  religious  and  quasi-political,  is  that  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power.  He  finds  that  there  are  many  Roman 
Catholics  who  profess  lax  views  regarding  it.  In  The  slmerican 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  (October)  this  writer.  Rev.  Charles 
Coupe,  S.J.,  sets  forth,  as  he  understands  them,  the  obligations 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  regard,  and  the  grounds  of  those  ob- 
ligations. He  begins  by  making  a  statement  as  to  what  the  Holy 
Father's  temporal  powers  really  are— their  nature,  their  limits, 
and  their  "necessity."     To  quote  from  the  article  : 

"The  first  proposition  is  this,  that  in  no  sense  whatever  has  the 
Roman  Pontiff  direct  temporal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world. 
He  has  indeed  jurisdiction,  temporal  but  indirect,  over  all 
Christians  scattered  over  the  whole  world  ;  but  nothing  more. 
What,  however,  is  meant  by  direct  and  indirect  jurisdiction  - 
The  two  terms  play  an  important  part  in  this  discussion,  and 
therefore  call  for  clear  definition.  By  direct  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion I  mean  that  which  is  exercised  primarily  for  the  advance- 
ment of  temporal  interests;  by  indirect,  that  which  is  exerci- 
for  the  furtherance  primarily  of  spiritual  and  only  secondarily  of 
temporal  interests.  That  the  Pope  has  no  spiritual  or  temporal, 
direct  or  indirect,  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  Christ  gave  him  none.  Our  Lord's  command 
to  '  go  and  teach  all  nations  '  gave  only  the  right  to  preach  and 
conferred  no  jurisdiction  over  all. 

"The  second  proposition  is  this,  that  the  Pope  has  no  direct 
temporal  authority  even  over  the  Christian  world.  Direct  spiri- 
tual authority  he  has,  conferred  by  the  words,  'Feed  my  sheep, 
feed  nij-  lambs.'  But  neither  Scripture  nor  apostolic  tradition 
shows  any  trace  of  any  such  direct  temporal  jurisdiction.  When 
to  Peter  and  his  successors  Christ  gave  '  the  keys  of  the  k. 
dom  of  Heaven,'  that  gift  carried  with  it  direct  spiritual,  but  not 
direct  temporal,  authority  over  Christendom.  Were  it  otherw 
an  infidel  king,  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  would  forfeit  his 
throne  to  the  Pope — which  is  absurd 

"The   third  proposition  is  this,   that  the   Roman    Pontiff  I 
temporal  power,  supreme  but  indirect,  not  over  the  whole  world, 
but  over  all  Christendom.     Not  over  the  whole  world  ;  for  the 
direct  spiritual  and  the  indirect  temporal  powers  are  coextensive, 
and  as  the  former  docs  not  embrace  the  whole  world,  so  neither 
docs  the  latter.      But  over  all  Christendom  ;   for  as  that  is  the  ex 
tension  of  the  spiritual  power,  so  also  must  it  be  the  extens 
the  temporal.     For  the  indirect  temporal  is  but  an  aspect  of  the 
spiritual  power,  and  was  given  concomitantly  with  the  spiriti 

"It  is  essential  to  notice  that  this  induce*,  temporal  power  is 
temporal  but  in  name  and  is  spiritual  in  reality.     It  concerns  the 
temporal   aspect  of  spiritual  things  and   the   spiritual   as; 
temporal  things 

"Our  fourth  proposition  runs  thus     that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
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by  divine  right,  exempt  from  and  superior  to  all  secular  author- 
ity and  civil  jurisdiction  of  whatsoever  kind  or  degree.  This 
doctrine  is  an  accepted  conclusion  of  theology  and  is  thus  enun- 
ciated by  Suarez :  '  The  Roman  Pontiff  is  free  and  exempt  from 
all  secular  judgment  and  jurisdiction,  even  of  emperors  and  of 
kings.     This  doctrine  is  held  by  all  Catholic  doctors  who  declare 

this  exemption  to  be  a  divine  right. ' 

"It  isde  jure  divino  naturali  because,  as  Christ  constituted 
Peter  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs  the  Supreme  Head  in  spirituals, 
it  follows  logically  that  He  must  also  have  conferred  on  His  vicar 
exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  all  and  any  of  his 
spiritual  subjects.  A  subject  may  not  be  the  sovereign  of  his 
own  sovereign  Lord." 

Having  cleared  his  way  by  the  statement  of  these  propositions, 
this  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"We  may  now  more  conveniently  pass  on  to  our  main  investi- 
gation into  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Pontiff's  de  jure  civil  sov- 
ereignty over  Rome  and  the  Roman  states.  Of  what  right  is  it, 
divine  or  only  human  ? 

"I  reply  that  over  no  territory  whatsoever  has  the  Pope  by 
divine  right,  natural  or  positive,  direct  temporal  sovereignty. 
Therefore,  not  over  Rome. 

"He  has  not  a  divine  positive  right,  for  no  express  command 
of  God  to  that  effect  is  found  in  either  Scripture  or  apostolic 
tradition. 

"He  has  not  a  divine  natural  (i.e.,  non-positive,  but  implicit) 
right  deducible  by  reason  as  a  corollary  of  his  spiritual  dignity 
of  -Supreme  Pontiff.  .  .  .  Since  Christ,  as  Man,  while  He  lived 
on  earth,  willed  not  Himself  to  possess  temporal  and  territorial 
sovereignty  over  any  particular  province  or  city,  so  neither  did 
He  give  any  such  sovereignty  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  .  .  . 
He  had  the  power  to  do  so,  but  that  power  He  did  not  will  to  ex- 
ercise. Hence  not  only  He  did  not  exercise  territorial  dominion. 
He  did  not  even  possess  it.  For  temporal  princedom  is  built  on 
one  or  more  of  these  four  titles — inheritance,  popular  election, 
conquest,  divine  donation — and  Christ  had  none  of  them." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Father  Coupe,  therefore,  is  that  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is  de  jure  humane  only.  He  re- 
gards this  as  a  most  important  conclusion,  and  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  writers  who  have  attempted  to  prove  a  di- 
vine right  for  the  temporal  power.  He  says  "They  have 
striven  to  adduce  Scriptural  warrant  to  show  that  it  is  de  jure 
divino  positive,  and  therefore  (I  presume)  that  the  denial  of 
it  would  be  formally  heretical."  The  writer,  however,  is  very 
clear  that  this  merely  human  right  of  the  Popes  to  the  temporal 
power  is  absolute.  He  assigns  his  grounds  for  the  necessity  of 
the  Pope's  civil  sovereignty  as  follows  : 

"To  secure  freedom  from  secular  dictation  ;  to  possess  ability 
to  carry  on,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  world-wide  government 
of  the  church  ;  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  competent  revenues  for 
that  purpose  ;  to  wield  the  power  necessary  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  even  the  splendor  of  the  Pope's  unique  position." 

He  goes  on  to  ask  what  precise  obligation  rests  upon  Roman 
Catholics  to  accept  this  teaching? 

"  How  far  is  a  Catholic  bound  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty?  Is  that  necessity  a  mere  opinion?  Is  it 
a  dogma  of  the  faith?  Or  is  it  a  doctrine  intermediate  between 
mere  opinion  and  absolute  dogma?  In  view  of  the  loose  views 
prevalent  on  this  subject,  this  question  calls  for  a  clear  reply. 

"Would  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power  be 
heresy?  For  those  writers  who  think  the  temporal  power  to  be 
of  positive  divine  right — '  clearly,  evidently,  and  unequivocally, ' 
as  Mr.  Lindsay  holds — and  writ  plain  in  Scripture,  perhaps  it 
would. 

"Again,  for  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  natural  divine  right,  the 
denial  might  be  heretical. 

"But,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  doubt  if  there  be  reasonable 
grounds — I  am  sure  there  is  no  obligation — to  hold  either  of  these 
superlative  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  believe  that  the  tem- 
poral power  is  based  on  anything  higher  than  human  right,  tho 
he  must  hold  that  a  special  Providence  guided  men  to  confer  that 
right. 

"This  then  is  the  practical  question  :  What  is  the  obligation  to 


submit,  founded  on  the  plain,  repeated,  and  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  the  papacy  and  the  episcopacy?" 

Father  Coupe  answers  the  question  by  saying  : 

"A  practical  test  of  the  church's  mind  on  this  subject  is  sup- 
plied by  the  fact  that  when  in  1877  Father  Curci,  S.J.,— one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  order — held  and  taught  the 
non-necessity  of  the  temporal  power,  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
cant, and,  refusing,  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of 
which  for  forty  years  he  had  been  so  bright  an  ornament." 

As  to  those  professing  Roman  Catholics  who  assert  that  the 
extinction  of  the  temporal  power  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
church,  he  says : 

"Taking  into  account  the  papal  and  episcopal  declarations, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Popes,  and  the  sense  of 
the  church  manifested  in  many  ways  for  ages,  I  can  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  such  a  view  falls  short  of  heresy,  at  least 
of  constructive  heresy.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  it  is  contra- 
dictorily opposed  to  a  dogmatic  definition  on  the  utility  of  the 
temporal  power,  but  that  it  obviously  charges  the  church  with 
a  very  serious  error,  doctrinal  and  practical ;  for  if  that  con- 
demned view  be  right,  the  church  is  griejrously  and  mischiev- 
ously mistaken  concerning  her  own  condition,  and  has  been  so 
for  ages.     And  such  an  imputation  can  not  be  cleared  of  heresy." 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PREACHER. 

IS  it  true  that  the  chief  source  of  religious  inspiration  nowa- 
days comes  from  outside  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  clergy  are 
no  longer  the  chief  instruments  of  spiritual  revival?  Something 
like  this  is  asserted  by  Stanton  Kirkham  Davis  in  The  Arena 
(November).  He  says:  "Almost  it  would  seem  that  all  there  is 
left  for  the  parson  to  do  is  to  bury  us,  for  help  us  to  live  in  vir- 
tue of  his  office  he  surely  can  not.  As  a  man  he  may  give  us  the 
example  of  an  unselfish  life,  but  as  the  exponent  of  a  dead  creed 
what  can  he  offer  us?  No  ;  the  inspiration  of  the  day  comes  not 
from  the  pulpit."  Mr.  Stanton  considers  that  the  themes  dis- 
cussed in  evangelical  pulpits  are  archaic  and  unworthy  : 

"We  are  weary  of  Christ  crucified,  weary  of  the  gospel  of  Sin 
and  the  gospel  of  Death.  Let  us  have  the  gospel  of  Life  ;  let  us 
have  the  living  Christ — the  virile,  potent  Truth — if  so  we  are  to 
continue  the  office.  Unless  the  discourse  be  tuneful,  rhythmic, 
vibratory,  we  will  have  none  of  it.  Unless  he  can  tell  us  better 
than  we  already  know,  it  were  folly  for  us  to  listen.  Unless  his 
experience  is  richer,  his  insight  deeper,  his  vision  clearer,  his 
humanity  broader,  what  can  he  possibly  impart  to  us?  But  it  is 
not  for  him  to  vibrate  for  us,  but  to  set  us  vibrating — we  are  ca- 
pable of  it.  That  is  the  good  he  can  do  us,  and  the  only 
good.   ...... 

"It  is  for  the  preacher  to  proclaim  truth  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  insight  and  experience.  To  repeat  it  on  hearsay  is  nothing. 
They  who  groan  can  do  as  much.  If  listening  to  parrot  utter- 
ances would  dry  ®ur  tears,  men  would  long  since  have  ceased  to 
weep.  Nay,  he  must  not  tell  us  of  other  men— he  must  bring  us 
to  ourselves,  for  therein  is  the  resurrection.  What  can  he  say  of 
any  rebirth  if  he  has  not  himself  experienced  it — if  he  is  not  re- 
born, renewed,  reclothed  with  the  Spirit  ?  What  can  he  say  of 
Life  if  he  has  not  come  to  the  consciousness  of  Life  eternal? 
What  can  he  know  of  divinity  until  he  has  recognized  within 
himself  the  divine?  Nor  can  he  speak  of  the  Spirit  until  he  has 
become  engrossed  in  the  love  of  spiritual  things. 

"  Preeminently  is  it  his  office  to  offset  the  pernicious  belief  that 
inspiration  has  ceased  to  flow  to  the  world — that  the  book  of 
Truth  is  closed.  And  this  he  can  do  only  by  being  himself  the 
voice  of  truth.  It  is  largely  because  he  has  become  a  mere  echo 
that  shallow  men  have  concluded  inspiration  has  ceased,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said.  It  rests  with  the  preacher  to  disprove  this  by  his  inspired 
utterance— free  and  clear  as  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  He  of 
all  men  should  be  the  champion  of  inspiration,  for  in  virtue  of 
this  only  has  the  office  any  good  reason  for  being,  and  without 
this  he  is  but  a  reader.     Let  him  show  that  Scripture  is  not  all 
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written,  nor  Truth  all  revealed.     To  do  this  he  himself  must  add 
some  lines." 

Above  all,  contends  this  writer,  it  is  the  office  of  the  preacher 
to  affirm  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  mankind:  "Here  is  the 
keynote  of  his  work — not  foolishly  to  praise  God,  but  to  uplift 
man,  who  is  in  need  of  wisdom  to  perceive  his  own  true  nature. 
So  may  he  be  the  means  of  correcting  the  silly  notion  that  it  is 
■somehow  the  business  of  religion  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Almighty,  while  in  our  own  lives  there  remain  no  truth  and  no 
freedom  worthy  of  song." 


"CHRISTIAN   AGNOSTICS." 

THIS  is  the  term  applied  by  Rev.  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D., 
professor  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers.  In  his  new  book, 
""The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America,"  he  puts 
into  this  class  those  who  deny  that  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being 
•can  be  established  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
who  affirm  that  this  belief  rests  solely  on  Revelation,  and  those 
who,  after  an  examination  of  the  schemes  of  natural  theology, 
have  concluded  against  them,  and  have  declared  that  the  choice 
is  between  revelation  and  darkness.  Commenting  on  this  term, 
The  Sun  (New  York,  October  19)  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

"Just  as  the  Hindu  religion  includes  skeptical  'systems,'  so 
we  undoubtedly  have  amongst  us  assured  Christian  men  who  are 
skeptics  or  agnostics  in  natural  theology.  Of  course,  for  the 
great  mass  of  professing  Christians  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being 
is  based  on  revelation  alone  ;  they  have  not  the  leisure,  even  if 
they  have  the  ability,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  of  nature. 
The  knowledge  of  nature  is  the  outcome  of  great  toil  and  has 
been  built  up  gradually,  whereas  religious  belief  is  general  and 
is  possessed  by  many  who  have  never  labored  for  it.  It  is  not 
these  whom  Dr.  Caldecott  would  call  Christian  Agnostics;  he 
restricts  the  term  to  those  who  can  give  a  reason  for  their  want 
•of  belief  in  natural  theology  ;  for  their  refusal  to  recognize  any 
ground  for  such  belief  outside  of  Revelation.  Dante,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  thus  described  ;  for,  after  duly  venerating  the 
great  doctors,  he  retreated  into  the  faith  based  on  Revelation 
alone,  or  chiefly. 

I  in  one  God  believe  ; 
One  sole  eternal  Godhead,  of  whose  love 
All  heaven  is  moved,  himself  unmoved  the  while. 
Nor  demonstration  physical  alone, 
Or  more  intelligential  and  abstruse, 
Persuades  me  to  this  faith  ;  but  for  that  truth 
It  cometh  to  me  rather,  which  is  shed 
Through  Moses  ;  the  rapt  Prophets  ;  and  the  Psalms  ; 
The  Gospel ;  and  what  ye  yourselves  [the  Apostles],  did  write, 
When  ye  were  gifted  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Francis  Bacon  is  also  classed  in  Dr.  Caldecott's  book  among 
the  "Christian  Agnostics,"  and  the  writer  in  The  Sun  goes  on 
to  say : 

"The  most  interesting  recent  exemplar  of  the  Christian  Ag- 
nostic type  appeared  in  1856,  when  Henry  Longueville  Mansel, 
afterward  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  stood  forth  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  in  his  Bampton  lectures  proclaimed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  have  done  with  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  to 
have  recourse  solely  to  faith  in  Revelation.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  reassert  Bacon's  separation  of  reason  and  religion,  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  been  done  for  reason  since  Bacon's  day 

"Dr.  Caldecott  would  discern  the  most  permanent  effect  of 
Mansel' s  thinking  in  his  having  supplied  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
with  the  negative  aspect  of  the  latter's  quasi-Theism.  Altho, 
however,  Mansel's  views  have  been  repudiated  by  Christian 
thinkers  of  all  schools,  and  are  acceptable  to  skeptics  alone, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mansel  personally  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  character.  It  was  not  the  incompetence  of  reason  which 
gave  him  pleasure,  but  the  assumed  possibility  of  holding  fast 
by  religious  belief,  whatever  reason,  apart  from  evidence,  might 
or  might  not  have  to  contribute  to  its  formation  and  justifica- 
tion." 


RELIGIOUS   DELUSIONS   OF   WOMEN. 

MARY  LOWE  DICKINSON,  honorary  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  says  that  the  question  has 
been  asked  if  women  are  more  given  to  religious  delusions  and 
"fads"  than  men,  and,  if  so,  why?  She  unhesitatingly  answers 
it  affirmatively,  in  Christian  Work  (undenom.,  October  31), 
where  she  says : 

"We  have  only  to  let  the  mind  follow  along  the  procession  of 
believers  in  every  'ism  and  'ology  and  'osophy  under  the  sun, 
from  those  who  gave  heed  to  the  utterances  that  crept  from  under 
the  poke-bonnet  of  the  early  Shaker  Ann,  to  those  who  hung  on 
the  words  of  wisdom  issuing  from  the  yellow  tuibaned  monks  of 
the  Orient,  to  know  that  the  long  ranks  are  largely  feminine,  not 
in  numbers  only,  but  in  loyalty  and  in  zeal 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  extreme  phases  of  religious 
teaching  have  always  found  many  devoted  followers  among 
women.  In  every  abnormal  movement  they  not  only  outnumber 
men,  but  outrank  them  in  advocacy  and  outdo  them  in  sacrifice 
for  whatever  cause  has  won  their  allegiance." 

Mrs.  Dickinson  says,  however,  that  to  concede  the  fact  of 
woman's  greater  devotion  is  not  necessarily  to  admit  her  greater 
weakness  and  credulity.  She  insists  that  there  is  a  worthy  mo- 
tive to  account  for  this  tendency  in  women  : 

"A  good  woman's  hunger  to  give  her  best  to  the  best  she 
knows,  keeps  her  ever  on  the  alert  for  something  better  than  she 
has  yet  discovered.  Her  discontent  with  much  of  her  religious 
teaching  is  not  always  unworthy;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
divine  discontent.  If  she  fails  to  enjoy  the  mild  essays,  too  fre- 
quently offered  in  the  guise  of  instruction  and  admonition,  she 
may  not  openly  rebel  at  her  portion  of  spiritual  food  ;  she  may 
even  blame  herself  for  her  lack  of  assimilation,  yet  she  knows 
perfectly  well  she  is  or  is  not  strengthened  by  the  diet  prepared 
for  her  soul.  .  .  .  For  herself,  if  she  is  honest-hearted  and  truly 
hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  she  is  surely  going  to 
take  a  nibble  and  a  sip  at  whatever  seems  to  promise  fulness  for 
the  emptiness  of  her  aching  heart  and  brain.  Especially  is  she 
going  to  taste  for  herself  the  bread  and  the  cup  which  some  other 
woman  tells  her  she  has  found  sufficient  for  her  own  need. 
Among  women  there  are  many  students  with  fair  endowment  of 
logic,  with  well-trained  thinking  powers — women  who  study,  in- 
vestigate, reason,  accept,  reject,  and  both  from  solid  grounds— 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  satisfied  with  the  logic  of  expe- 
rience, and  they  are  possibly  too  ready  to  begin  with  faith  in 
somebody's  else  experience  while  groping  toward  their  own." 

There  is,  this  writer  says,  a  natural  dual  desire  in  woman, 
first,  to  give  herself,  her  love,  her  allegiance,  her  service,  and 
second,  to  find  something  great  and  good  enough  to  claim  all  she 
has  to  bestow.  And  this  accounts  for  much  of  her  reckless  fol- 
lowing after  new  teachers. 

"She  accepts  on  faith  the  experience,  mental  and  bodily,  of 
others.  For  her  there  is  no  argument  like  '  Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.'  To  this  faith,  unmindful  that  it  is  on  the  wrong 
basis,  according  to  Scripture  she  adds  virtue,  that  is,  she  prac- 
tises obediently  what  she  has  been  taught ;  lets  her  soul  be 
lighted  by  the  torch  of  association  ;  is  drawn  by  the  cord  of  a 
common  sympathy.  She  strives  to  add  to  her  virtue  knowledge, 
but  sees  no  reason  to  wait  for  it  before  adopting  new  ideas  or 
shaping  her  life  by  new  ideals.  That  both  ideas  and  ideals  often 
have  foundation  of  facts  is  not  detected  in  the  enthusiasm  that 
sweeps  the  soul  into  a  new  world.  And  so  it  is  that  from  the 
ranks  of  God's  noblest  women,  not  all,  but  many  of  the  converts 
to  new  movements  are  won 

"Is  it  best  that  way?  Who  knows?  There's  something  lost 
and  something  gained.  We  do  not  judge.  We  only  know  that 
because  women  can  not  always  find  the  'old  things  good  enough 
for  them,'  they  plunge  quite  too  often  into  something  infinitely 
worse. " 

Yale's  Debt  to  Christianity.  — In  its  editorial  estimate 
of  the  distinctive  character  of  educational  ideals  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, apropos  of  the  recent  bicentennial,  the  New  York  Observer 
(Evang.,  October  24)  says 

"The  highest  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  those  Christian 
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ministers  who  founded  Yale  College  and  the  seven  great  divines 
and  scholars  who  reared  its  buildings  and  presided  over  its  des- 
tinies, laid  firm  foundations,  and  builded  a  noble  edifice  for 
broad  and  thorough  education,  because  they  began  with  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  made  all  other  knowledge  subordinate 
to  and  coordinate  with  this  knowledge.  Two  hundred  years  of 
Christian  education  sums  up  the  record  of  Yale.  Its  philosophy 
and  ethics  have  been  drawn  from  the  Bible.  Its  scientific  teach- 
ers, men  like  Silliman  and  Dana  and  Marsh,  have  been  reverent 
and  Christian  investigators.  Its  Oriental  scholars,  such  as  Stiles 
and  Salisbury,  and  Whitney  and  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey, 
have  found  their  most  interesting  researches  in  the  sacred  oracles 
of  religion,  and  its  jurists  and  publicists  from  Chancellor  Kent  to 
Brewer,  have  established  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence  and 
statesmanship  upon  the  law  of  God.  and  those  ethical  principles 
which  are  matters  of  revelation  rather  than  of  intuition." 


by  the  Abbe  Bourrier.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  Gallican 
school  insist  upon  practical  independence  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  French  church.  Another  class  aims  at  "mod- 
ernizing" the  church  and  bringing  it  into  closer  contact  with  the 
powers  that  are  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  nations. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS    FRANCE    DRIFTING    AWAY    FROM    THE 
ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH? 

I^HE  anti-clerical  policy  of  the  French  Government  in  the 
last  year  is  regarded  in  Protestant  circles  as  only  one  ex- 
pression of  an  internal  rupture  that  is  gradually  making  itself 
felt  there  between  the  people  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Among  many  recent  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the  Protestant 
press  of  the  Continent,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  found 
in  the  Alte  Glaitbe  (Leipsic,  No.  41)  from  the  pen  of  a  French 
theologian,  R.  Guierrier.  Can  France  still  be  called  a  Catholic 
country?  he  asks,  and  his  answer  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

It  seems  preposterous  to  ask  this  question  of  a  land  where  out 
of  thirty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants  less  than  two  or  three  mil- 
lion are  Protestants,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  non-Catholics  in 
general.  And  yet  there  are  disintegrating  elements  at  work  in 
this  typical  Catholic  country — "the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
church,"  as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  for  centuries 
called  France — that  make  such  a  question  reasonable  and  oppor- 
tune. The  authorities  could  not  and  would  not  have  taken  the 
decided  stand  they  did  against  the  orders,  which  constitute  the 
bulwark  of  the  church,  if  they  had  not  found  considerable  back- 
ing in  the  people  themselves.  The  conception  of  a  people  that 
blindly  follows  every  behest  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  France  any  longer.  It  is  true  that  ultramontanism 
has  made  remarkable  advancement  in  France  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  it  has  in  other  countries ;  but  if  a  king  were 
again  to  ascend  the  French  throne,  he  could  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  such  predecessors  as  Louis  IX.  or  Philip  the  August.  No 
bishop  will  again  be  able  to  use  the  language  of  a  Bossuet. 
Even  the  extreme  development  of  Jesuitism  has  not  been  able 
to  crush  the  independent  spirit  of  the  French  clergy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "  Away-from-Rome "  movement,  headed  by  Abbe 
Bourrier  and  his  organ,  the  Chretien  Francais,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Augsburg  Abendpost  reports  that  thousands 
have  gone  over  to  Protestantism  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lot  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The  recent 
Priests'  Congress  at  Bourges  was  a  noteworthy  illustration  of 
the  strength  of  the  old  Gallican  spirit  of  independence,  and  the 
church  authorities  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  some  of  the 
speeches  that  were  there  delivered  by  priests.  Much  of  this 
feeling  is  directed  against  the  Jesuit  order  and  the  type  of  ultra- 
montanism they  represent.  It  is  as  much  anti-clerical,  or  more 
so,  than  anti-Catholic  ;  but  the  latter  element  is  not  lacking. 
During  a  recent  trip  which  the  American  Archbishop  Ireland 
made  through  France,  he  was  more  than  amazed  at  the  small 
interest  taken  by  the  men  of  the  country  in  the  work  of  the 
church. 

These  disintegrating  elements,  however,  represent  different 
tendencies.  There  are  90,000  priests  and  monks  in  France.  Of 
these  34,000  are  immediately  subordinated  to  the  bishops,  and 
all  but  one-tenth  can  be  deprived  of  their  positions  by  their 
church  superiors.  The  lower  clergy  are  thus  on  the  whole  at  the 
mercy  of  the  higher,  an  arrangement  dating  from  the  times  of 
Napoleon  I.  It  is  this  spirit  of  dependence  which  makes  the  vic- 
ars, the  abbes,  and  most  of  the  priests  practically  tiie  subjects  of 
the  bishop,  that  has  aroused  in  many  the  desire  for  liberty,  and 
from  this  has  come  much  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  headed 


RELIGIOUS    BELIEF  AND   THE   INTELLECT. 

IS  it  true  that  all  beliefs,  and  especially  religious  beliefs,  be- 
come persistent  and  ingrained  because  of  habit,  and  inde- 
pendently of  whether  or  not  sufficient  proof  of  their  correctness 
continues  to  be  found?  That  this  is  the  case  is  the  opinion  of  a 
writer  in  the  London  Saturday  Revie%u  (September  7) ,  who  says  : 

"Religious  belief,  more  than  belief  of  any  other  kind,  in  the 
case  of  the  naturally  devout  tends  to  permeate  the  whole  of  life — 
to  incorporate  itself  in  the  most  cherished  associations,  the  deep- 
est affections,  in  the  most  important  principles  of  conduct,  and 
in  a  man's  entire  conception  of  what  a  useful  and  good  life  is; 
and  thus,  tho  parts  of  the  intellectual  foundation  of  his  belief 
may  be  removed,  the  belief,  in  seeming  defiance  of  all  structural 
principles,  still  stands,  upheld  by  a  variety  of  other  forces. 

"Amongst  those  who  look  at  life  exclusively  from  an  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  such  a  spectacle  may  excite  derision.  In- 
deed, as  we  know,  they  often  point  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  blind- 
ness and  stupidity  of  the  majority  of  the  human  species.  What 
the  spectacle  really  proves  to  us  is  something  very  different.  It 
proves  to  us  indeed  that  all  men  are  not  equal  in  intellectual 
power ;  but  it  proves  also  that  intellectual  power,  essential  to 
progress  as  it  is.  is  not  the  sole  power  on  which  progress  and  the 
highest  activities  of  human  life  depend.  It  proves  also  that  the 
unequal  distribution  of  this  special  power  amongst  men — of  this 
power  which  brings  logical  thought  into  immediate  connection 
with  belief — instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to  religious  progress  is- 
essential  to  it ;  for  if  the  religious  convictions  of  all  men — and 
especially  of  all  influential  men — were  liable  to  be  weakened  at 
once  by  that  criticism  of  faulty  theories,  which  must  necessarily 
precede  the  establishment  of  others  that  are  more  sound,  the 
practical  influence  and  the  practical  continuity  of  religion  would 
be  continually  disturbed,  with  results  of  the  most  disastrous 
kind,  by  the  very  process  of  strengthening  and  purifying  it  as  a 
system  of  defensible  doctrines." 

However,  this  writer  says  he  is  not  arguing  for  abandonment 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  religious  belief.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declares  that  religion  will  die  or  become  useless  if  the  life  of  the 
intellectual  leaves  it  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"No  honest  thinker  need  ever  hesitate  to  give  to  the  world  his 
intellectual  criticisms  of  religious  doctrine,  however  calculated 
they  may  seem  to  be  to  undermine  religious  faith  :  for  he  may  be 
certain  that  the  effect  of  them  will  only  be  very  gradual.  They 
will  appeal  to  a  minority,  but  the  majority  will  be  hardly  con- 
scious of  them,  until  the  minority  have  debated  them  and  ascer- 
tained their  value  ;  and  by  that  time,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
religious  life  of  the  majority,  they  will  begin  to  be  slowly  ab- 
sorbed by  it  and  to  afford  it  fresh  nutriment.  We  may  indeed 
say  that,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  destructive  religious 
criticism  is  justifiable  only  because  its  immediate  effects  are 
never  more  than  partial  ;  and  instead  of  deriding  these  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature  which  render  the  diffusion  of  new  ideas 
so  slow,  we  ought  to  recognize  in  them  one  of  the  main  condi- 
tions of  progress." 


IT  is  reported  that  the  public  prosecutor  of  Leipsic.  Germany,  has  just 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  Tolstoy's  "The  Meaning  of  Life,"  the  book  con- 
taining his  answer  to  the  Holy  Synod  regarding  his  excommunication.  A 
cable  despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  (October  31)  says:  "The  reason  given 
for  the  seizure  is  that  the  work  is  calculated  to  bring  the  church  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  prosecutor's  action  is  based  on  a  paragraph  of  the  German 
penal  code,  which  imposes  a  maximum  penalty  of  three  years'  imprison- 
ment on  anybody  publicly  insulting  one  of  the  Christian  churches  or  other 
religious  communities  enjoying  in  Germany  (he  privileges  of  a  corpora- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  incident  is  that  Count 
Tolstov's  indignant  reply  to  his  excommunicato!  s  is  allowed  to  circulate  in> 
Russia,  the  Holy  Synod  refraining  from  prosecution,  while  the  officials  of 
the  country  wh'ch  indorsed  Luther's  protest  against  the  Roman  Churchi 
seek  to  extinguish  the  words  of  the  Russian  reformer." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT    ON    PRESIDENT 
VELT'S   INDIVIDUALITY. 


ROOSE- 


P RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  personal  character  and  his 
recent  course  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington  incident  and 
in  the  appointment  of  Democrats  to  office  in  the  South,  continue 
to  excite  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  European  press,  particu- 
larly in  the  journals  of  Great  Britain.  Ivan  Strannik  contributes 
to  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  a  review  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  principal 
books,  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  volumes  into  which 
"the  strenuous  hunter,  man  of  letters,  and  public  servant  has 
written  himself."  Commenting  on  the  volume,  "The  Rough 
Riders,"  the  reviewer  says: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  has  always  shown  an  excessive  individ- 
ualism, which  is  a  most  excellent  quality  when  rightly  exercised, 
and  a  most  dangerous  one  when  not  under  proper  restraint.  .  .  . 
What  will  be  the  channel  into  which  this  tremendous  energy  will 
now  be  turned?  .  .  .  We  believe  it  will  be  well  braked-in.  .  .  . 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  room  for  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  by  re- 
cent happenings,  that  he  will  put  to  the  best  use  he  knows  all  of 
his  splendid  native  energy,  and  that  he  will  do  this  with  all  the 
audacity  which  has  heretofore  characterized  his  unique  perso- 
nality." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (London,  October)  contains  an  anony- 
mous character-sketch  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  which  is  as  follows  :  "Take  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  John  Burns,  boil  them  down  until 
you  can  get  the  residual  essence  into  an  American-Dutchman, 
and  you  have  something  like  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States."  Of  the  four  ingredients  suggested,  the  writer  of  the 
sketch  continues,  the  largest  proportion  should  be  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Inexhaustible  physical  vitality  and  almost  equally 
inexhaustible  literary  fecundity,  insatiable  activity,  a  voracious 
appetite  for  books,  "a  propensity  to  sonorous  moral  discourse 
upon  subjects  political  and  social,  and  semi-religious  philoso- 
phizing about  things  ideal  and  otherwise, "  the  faculty  of  being 
the  "natural  and  perennial  storm-center  of  every  movement  in 
which  he  takes  a  part,"  "all  the  splendid  pugnacity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liberal  leader " — these  make  the  American  President  "a 
close  replica  of  the  Grand  Old  Man."  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "as  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone  as  mortal  man 
can  be,"  and  this  fact  is  "nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
Rhodesian  expansionist  point  of  view  of  the  American  Chief 
Magistrate."  He  is  "ever  and  all  for  giving  civilization  a  timely 
lift  upon  the  powder  cart. "  The  Beresford  element  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  "same  kind*of  venturesome  daredeviltry  fat  Santiago] 
which  led  Lord  Alcester  to  signal  '  Well  done,  Condor  !  '  and 
which  Lord  Charles  afterward  displayed  when  engaged  in  the 
forlorn  hope  which  sailed  in  penny  steamboats  to  the  relief  of 
Khartoum."  In  popular  estimation  in  the  United  States,  says 
the  writer,  he  commands  the  same  kind  of  admiration  which 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  almost  alone  of  fighting-men  possesses 
in  Britain.     The  John  Burns  infusion  is  very  large  : 

"John  Burns  is  with  us  the  typical  democrat,  the  expert  civic 
administrator,  the  champion  of  labor  as  against  the  despotism  of 
capitalism.  There  is  no  man  in  American  public  life  who  has 
done  more  splendid  work  along  John  Burns's  lines  on  the  Lon- 
don county  council  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in  the  city  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  absolute  absence  of  'side,'  the  hearty 
'  hail-fellow-well-met-ishness '  which  characterizes  his  social  in- 
tercourse, his  scathing  denunciations  of  the  idle  rich  as  the  worst 
criminals  of  modern  society,  are  John  Burns  all  over.  His  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  improved  housing  of  the  working  classes,  his 
resolute  determination  to  compel  rich  corporations  to  contribute 
their  fair  proportion  to  the  cost  of"  the  administration,  his  advo- 
cacy of  trades-unions,  even  his  love  of  boxing,  all  remind  us  of 
John  of  Battersea." 


Even  the  most  indifferent  student,  continues  the  same  writer, 
may  soon  begin  to  realize  what  a  portent  is  now  flaming  in  the 
Western  sky.  "McKinley,  emphatically  a  drab  man,  has  given 
place  to  Roosevelt,  resplendent  in  all  the  flamboyant  qualities 
which  make  rulers  conspicuous;  and  the  elective  head  of  the 
Engiish-speaking  race,  for  the  first  time  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation,  threatens  to  eclipse,  by  the  sheer  popularity  of  his 
own  personality,  all  other  leaders,  either  in  the  republic  or  in  the 
empire,  not  excluding  the  hereditary  English  monarch."  If  a 
crisis  should  ever  arise  in  which  the  English-speaking  world 
should  feel  that  it  must  rally  round  one  common  center  and  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  a  popular  chief,  concludes  this  writer,  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  distinctly  increases 
the  probability  that  the  rallying  center  will  be  at  Washington 
rather  than  at  London  : 

"In  other  words,  in  the  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  the  race, 
the  Americans  have  gained  several  points  by  the  crime  which 
substituted  Roosevelt  for  McKinley  as  the  elective  chief  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  For  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  him  the  stuff 
of  which  popular  heroes  are  made,  genuine  stuff  without  any 
stuffing,  whereas  in  this  old  country  we  have  only  such  sorry 
substitutes  as  Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
...  If  the  Engiish-speaking  race  require  a  man  to  undo  the  evil 
work  of  George  III.,  and  bring  both  empire  and  republic  within 
the  pale  of  a  great  world-wide  political  unity,  is  this  the  man,  or 
look  we  for  another?  " 

The  S/.  James's  Gazette  (London)  is  particularly  pleased  with 
the  President's  appointment  of  Southern  Democrats  to  office.  It 
says  : 

"It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  long  way  in  American 
history  to  find  a  declaration  of  policy  fraught  with  such  tremen- 
dous possibilities  as  that  foreshadowed  in  this  short  speech  [to 
the  South  Carolina  deputation]  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  it  can  be  thought  remarkable  for  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  to  declare  that  he  intends  '  to  select  the  very  best  men  for 
public  positions.'  But  it  seems  to  be  recognized  in  America  that 
these  words  when  used  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  mean  that  he  intends 
to  cut  at  the  root  of  the 'spoils  system'  which  for  two  genera- 
tions has  governed  the  political  machinery  of  the  republic.  .  .  . 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeds  in  the  policy  here  outlined — if  he  is 
able  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  public  service  is  to  be 
filled  by  the  best  men  without  regard  to  party  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  highest  executive  offices  in  the  States),  and  to  liber- 
ate the  Executive  from  the  dominion  of  the  wirepullers — he  will 
have  conferred  on  his  country  the  greatest  service  since  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery.  .  .  .  But  if  the  machine  grinds  Mr.  Roosevelt 
instead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  smashing  the  machine,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  another  deliverer  will  arise  with  the  courage  or  the 
strength  to  deal  a  similar  stroke  for  freedom  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States." 

It  is  a  noble  enterprise,  says  The  Standard  (London) ,  "worthy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  courage  and  talent,  and  Englishmen  will 
watch  his  progress  with  sympathetic  admiration,  and  wish  him 
all  success  in  the  difficult  undertaking." 

The  Evening  Telegram  (Toronto)  is  confident  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  not  permit  his  Dutch  blood  to  influence  his  official 
conduct  as  President.     It  says  : 

"All  the  roots  of  Roosevelt's  pride  are  in  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  Sympathy  with  his  remote  ancestors  in  Holland  will 
never  control  his  actions  in  the  White  House.  Xo  man  in  public 
life  has  spoken  as  loudly  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  detestation 
of  the  hyphenated  American.  Irish-Americans,  Dutch-Ameri- 
cans, German-Americans,  Polish-Americans  have  all  been  de- 
nounced by  Roosevelt.  The  name  of  American  unadorned  has 
been  good  enough  for  the  man  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  no  Dutch  blond  that  can  be  brought 
to  the  boiling-point  by  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  embattled  Boers.'' 

The  Witness  (Montreal)  believes  that  the  President's  action 
in  entertaining  a  negro  at  the  White  House  has  shown  him  to 
be  the  greatest  President  since  Lincoln.  The  path  of  duty  in 
national  politics,  it  remarks,  has  often  been  the  way  of  the  cross. 
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"But  as  Tennyson  said  in  extolling  Wellington,  'Not  once  or 
twice  in  our  fair  island's  story,  the  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to 
glory.'  Lincoln  was  a  martyr  to  that  anti-nigger  spite,  but  who 
to-day  would  place  any  time-server,  however  brilliant,  beside 
that  simple,  true  man?" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIA   ON   THE  "AMERICAN    PERIL"    IN 
POLITICS. 

EUROPEAN  statesmen  and  commercial  bodies  have  for  some 
time  been  anxiously  discussing  "the  American  peril  "  in 
an  economic  sense,  but  little  is  heard  on  the  continent  regarding 
any  alleged  political  encroachments  by  the  United  States.  Yet 
this  "danger"  has  been  discovered  by  the  Russian  papers,  and 
they  are  now  sounding  warnings  to  Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
accession  to  the  Presidency  is  regarded  as  a  source  of  possible 
aggression  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  especially  since 


dividing  thl  world  ii'  between  them.— Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

'Great  Britain,  it  is  conceded,  can  not;  be  counted  on  to  stand  by 
Europe  in  any  action  against  North  America.  In  fact,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 
writes  to  his  paper  that  all  late  events  and  political  develop- 
ments indicate  that  England  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  and  may,  to  all  international  intents  and  purposes, 
be  considered  to  be  under  an  American  protectorate  !  This 
startling  theory  is  developed  at  length,  but  the  following  extracts 
will  suffice  to  indicate  his  line  of  argument : 

"The  United  States  will  not  permit  any  radical  change  in  the 
territorial  status  of  England,  for  such  a  change  would  necessarily 
affect  American  interests  adversely.  Indeed,  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  England  is  similar  to  that  of  Germany  to  Aus- 
tria. Just  as  Germany  has  used  Austria  for  her  own  purposes, 
while  guarding  her  from  external  and  internal  dangers,  so  does 
America  take  advantage  of  British  needs  and  weakness,  caring 
for  England  only  in  so  far  as  self-interest  prompts  it.  The 
United  States  has  but  just  entered  upon  the  policy  of  exploiting 
the  protected  kingdom 

"The  British  have  lost  all  pride  in  their  relation  to  the  United 
States.     They  admit  that  they  can  not  successfully  resist  the  re- 


public. They  no  longer  trust  to  their  strength,  but  place  their 
reliance  on  the  racial,  literary,  and  social  ties  which  attract  the 
Americans  to  England.  In  this  surrender  to  the  Americans 
there  is  a  sentimental  motive  as  well  as  a  practical  one.  Losing 
her  maritime,  commercial,  and  even  financial  primacy,  England 
can  bear  with  more  resignation  the  passing  of  this  primacy  to  a 
nation  akin  to  her  in  language,  civilization,  and  even  blood." 

The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  Americans  have  not 
spared  English  feelings,  and  that  even  the  neutrality  in  the 
Boer  war  was  due  to  self-interest  rather  than  to  sympathy  with 
England.  The  Americans  have  become  more  aggressive  than 
any  other  people,  as  is  shown  by  their  unceremonious  treatment 
of  the  isthmian  canal  treaty  and  their  "seizure  "  of  the  isthmus 
for  the  construction  of  an  ail-American  canal.  But,  continues 
the  writer,  America  will  have  trouble  with  the  Canadians  and 
the  Australians,  who  are  not  so  meek  as  the  shorn  Englishmen 
and  who  have  no  love  for  the  Western  republic  with  her  pre- 
tensions. He  concludes  by  remarking  that  the  American  protec- 
torate over  England  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  Russia, 
for  it  frees  England  from  German  influences  and  changes  the 
problem  of  Russian  diplomacy. 

The  liberal  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg)  publishes  an  editorial 
warning  Europe  of  the  extreme  "  Monroeism "  of  President 
Roosevelt.     It  says  in  part : 

"The  United  States  desires  to  profit  in  every  respect  by  its 
participation  in  the  Old- World  concert,  yet  it  is  trying  very  hard 
to  drive  Europe  out  of  America.  European  law  and  policy  can 
not  admit  the  exclusive  possession  by  one  power  of  an  entire 
hemisphere.  It  is  well  that  the  question  is  to  be  raised  by  an  in- 
terpellation in  the  French  Parliament.  Indifference  would  be 
the  worst  possible  thing.  Europe  has  already  lost  much  by  in- 
difference in  the  economic  sphere,  but  the  danger  is  still  greater 
in  the  political.  It  is  necessary  to  act,  and  promptly.  We  can 
not  wait  till  the  United  States  grabs  all  the  European  colonies  in 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is  necessary  to  meet  and  resist 
the  'American  peril.'  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    POLISH    LANGUAGE   QUESTION    IN 
PRUSSIA. 

THE  trial  of  sixty  Polish  schoolboys  at  Thorn,  Prussia,  "for 
belonging  to  a  secret  society,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  promote  the  study  of  Polish  literature  and  history,"  has 
called  forth  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  journals  of  France  and 
England,  and  goes  far  to  show,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian 
says,  that  the  Polish  question  is  by  no  means  a  quantiti  nigli- 
geable  in  continental  European  politics.  The  use  of  the  Polish 
language  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the  schools  of  the  Prussian-Po- 
lish provinces,  and  the  secret  society  to  which  the  boys  belonged 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  organizations  used  by  the  Poles  to  promote 
the  study  of  their  language  and  history  out  of  school  hours.  The 
Guardian  remarks  that  the  trial  shows  "how  very  low  the  Prus- 
sian Government  can  stoop  in  its  attempts  to  crush  out  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  its  Polish  subjects."     It  says  further: 

"The  prosecution  of  the  schoolboys  of  Thorn  will  in  all  proba- 
bility encourage  the  studies  which  seem  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Government.  It  is  strange  that  the  Prussian  Ministry  still  fails 
to  realize  the  unwisdom  of  its  anti-Polish  crusade.  All  its  at- 
tempts to  Germanize  the  Polish  provinces,  by  settling  German 
colonists  there  at  vast  expense  and  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
Polish  language,  have  admittedly  failed,  and  the  Poles,  whose 
racial  sentiments  were  no  more  dangerous  to  their  Prussian 
rulers  than  the  Welsh  national  movement  is  to  this  country,  are 
being  taught  against  their  will  to  dislike  and  distrust  Prussia." 

The  Government  at  Berlin,  says  the  lnde'pendance  Beige 
(Brussels),  is  "pursuing  its  Prussification  campaign  with  a 
vigor  and  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause." 

"We  can  not  protest  too  vehemently  against  this  attitude  of 
the  Prussian  Government  toward  the  inhabitants  of  its  annexed 
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Polish  provinces  as  being  quite  as  unjust  and  dangerous  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  Finland 
and  the  Polish  provinces  which  are  part  of  Russia.  It  ought  to 
be  perfectly  evident  to  Berlin  that  this  policy  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  intensifying  the  anti-German  feeling  and  in- 
creasing the  desire  for  renationalization." 

The  Temps  (Paris)  also  declares  that  the  trial  of  the  school- 
boys is  "unworthy  of  an  enlightened  government."  According 
to  a  recent  cable  despatch  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  considered  this  trial  as  sufficiently  significant  of  a  state  of 
affairs  which  may  become  of  international  moment  to  appoint  a 
special  commissioner  to  study  the  struggle  between  Germans 
and  Poles  in  East  Prussia,  while  a  professor  of  the  Institut  des 
Sciences  Politiques  will  lecture  especially  on  the  Polish  question 
in  Prussia. 

German  governmental  journals,  such  as  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  in  the  brief  references  they  make  to  the  Polish  question, 
justify  the  course  of  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the 
Poles  are  rebels,  and  that  their  aspirations  for  a  revival  of  Po- 
lish literature  and  the  study  of  Polish  history  are  dangerous  to, 
the  peace  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  more  liberal  journals, 
however,  see  danger  rather  in  the  oppressive  measures  which 
have  been  taken  against  the  Poles.  The  conservative  Welt  am 
Montag  (Berlin),  whose  editor,  Herr  von  Gerlach,  is  a  close 
connection  of  the  present  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  refer- 
ring to  the  trial  of  the  schoolboys,  says  : 

"The  bankruptcy  of  the  anti-Polish  policy  of  to-day  is  mani- 
fest ;  Polonism  has  not  become  weaker,  but  stronger.  From  the 
dignity  which  marked  the  bearing  of  the  accused  in  the  trial  at 
Thorn,  we  can  infer  that  the  maturing  generation  of  educated 
Poles  will  be  a  very  grave  enemy  if  it  be  treated  as  an  enemy." 

This  journal  advocates  a  radical  change  in  the  Prussian  Polish 
policy.  It  calls  for  schools  in  the  Polish  districts  which  will  give 
complete  popular  instruction,  and  it  protests  against  the  private 
teaching  of  the  Polish  language.     It  says  in  conclusion  : 

"Poland  is  lost,  and  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Polish  kingdom 
will  become  as  evanescent  as  a  shadow,  if  the  Poles  can  be 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  circle  of  German  cultural  and 
commercial  development  as  citizens  possessed  of  equal  rights. 
Poland  is  not  yet  lost,  and  the  Polish  idea  will  act  more  and  more 
intensively  and  more  and  more  fanatically  if  the  Polish  policy  of 
to-day  is  pushed  further,  and  if  we  shall  be  proud  of  the  dismis- 
sal from  the  Thorn  judgment-hall,  amongst  the  Polish  populace, 
of  a  few  gymnasium  students  as  martyrs  of  the  Polish  idea." 

The  Zgoda  (Chicago)  commends  this  utterance  as  "a  very 
sensible  one  from  the  standpoint  of  German  politics."  The 
Kolnische  Volkszeilung,  a  radical  journal,  points  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  German  pro-Boer,  anti-English  press,  which 
"seems  to  forget  the  Poles  and  the  Danes  in  Germany."  It 
says : 

"Our  newspapers  complain  that  England  is  depriving  the 
Boers  of  their  independence,  that  the  Finns  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  oppressed  in  Russia  as  are  also  the 
Transylvanian  Germans  in  Hungary.  But  let  us  not  Matter  our- 
selves that  our  policy  toward  the  Poles  is  judged  abroad  by  a 
different  standard.  .  .  .  The  Krcuz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  justly  ob- 
serves that  foreign  newspaper  articles  are  of  no  practical  signifi- 
cance, since  they  can  not  do  the  Poles  any  good.  These  foreign 
criticisms,  however,  have  a  moral  weight,  if  only  because  they 
entirely  destroy  the  effect  of  any  complaint  we  may  make  re- 
garding the  oppression  of  Germans  abroad.  People  compare  us 
with  the  Gracchi  de  seditione  ftteren/es,  and  Russian  journals 
scornfully  recommend  that  the  Baltic  provinces  be  ruled  on  the 
model  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen." 

In  other  countries  the  struggle  is  watched.  In  an  "open  let- 
ter "  to  the  Lucifero  (Ancona) ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Congress  of  the  Italian  Republican  party  last  month,  Signor  A. 


Ungherini,  the  soldier  and  democrat,  calls  upon  the  congress  to 
declare  its  sympathy  for  Poland.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"There  are  people,  I  know,  to  whom  it  is  convenient  to  think 
that  Poland  is  dead.  I  do  not  envy  them  that.  As  for  me,  I 
think  that  Poland  not  only  lives,  but  that  she  will  yet  rise.  That 
is  not  all  :  she  will  yet  be  the  keystone  of  the  new  European  edi- 
fice, whether  that  is  pleasing  or  not  to  those  that  make  fair  or 
foul  weather  in  Europe  to-day." — Translations  made  for  T 'he 
Literary  Digest. 


SOME     MILITARY     LESSONS     OF 

AFRICAN    WAR. 


THE    SOUTH 


ENGLISH  journals  are  expressing  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
over  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  criticism  of  the  German  army  man- 
euvers and  over  the  fault  found  by  an  Austrian  military  expert 
with  the  French  mimic  war  operations  at  Compiegne  during  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Czar  to  France.     While  the  Kaiser's  strictures 


A    SHORT    MEMORY. 

SHADE  OF  Bismarck  (to  German  Pressman):  "You  write  of  British 
'brutalities,'  my  friend.     Have  you  forgotten  your  Bismarck  so  soon?" 

["  For  almost  every  repressive  measure  taken  by  our  military  authori- 
ties in  South  Africa,  and  others  which  may  yet  be  taken,  a  precedent  cao 
be  found  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  German  military  authorities  in 
France  during  the  war  of  1870-71." — Letter  to  tlie  "  Times"  September  3,  1901.) 

—  Punch  (London). 

do  not  appear  in  the  official  German  journals,  it  is  reported  that 
they  were  very  severe  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  troops. 
It  was  too  mechanical,  he  declared,  adding  that  the  German 
officers  appear  to  have  learned  very  little  from  the  South  African 
war.  The  Austrian  authority  who  wrote  in  the  Reichswehr 
(Vienna)  characterized  the  French  artillery  operations  (which 
are  the  special  boast  of  the  army  of  the  republic)  as  "magnifi- 
cent, but  such  that,  if  conducted  in  actual  warfare,  every  gun- 
ner would  have  been  killed  at  his  post."  These  criticisms  bear 
out  the  testimony  of  the  English  newspaper  correspondents  at 
the  reviews  in  question.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales,  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  who  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  proclaiming  truths 
extremely  unpalatable  to  British  sensibilities,  declares  that  at 
Dantzig  the  Germans  committed  "tactical  mistakes  ten  times 
worse  than  the  English  committed  at  any  period  of  the  war." 
The  scouting  was  perfunctory,  he  says,  and  the  cavalry  was 
handled  in  such  a  way  that,  judging  by  this  display  of  tactics. 
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any  of  the  Boer  leaders  would  make  the  German  cavalry  kill  all 
their  horses  within  three  mouths."  The  Germans,  concludes  Mr. 
Hales,  continually  ask  why  we  have  not  won  Africa  in  two 
years.  "If  to-day's  exploits  are  a  fair  criterion  of  their  military 
genius,  Germans  could  not  win  Africa  in  two  centuries."  Reck- 
less exposure  of  the  men  and  bad  marksmanship,  declares  the 
correspondent  of  The  Daily  Mail,  show  absolutely  that  the 
French  soldier  is  untrained  for  war.  The  whole  spectacle  at 
Compiegne  was  "pathetic."  The  Spectator  (London),  in  com- 
menting on  these  reports,  says  : 

"Naturally  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  sorry  that  the  Germans  and 
French  refuse  to  adopt  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  war.  Our  only 
fear  in  regard  to  the  question  is  lest  we  too  should  fail  to  profit 
by  those  lessons.  We  are  haunted  by  the  dread  lest  when  the 
war  is  over  the  military  authorities  in  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall 
will  once  again  direct  their  chief  energies  to  devising  a  new  hat 
for  the  staff  or  an  improved  '  position  of  the  soldier, '  while  the 
headquarter  staff  generally  becomes  what  Junius  called  '  the 
home  of  slumber  and  of  thoughtless  meditation, '  enlivened  only 
by  occasional  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  copy  some  piece  of  Ger- 
man militarism  of  a  specially  mechanical  kind.  What  we  want, 
but  what  we  fear  we  shall  not  get,  is  that  our  army  should  study 
and  digest  its  own  experience,  and  learn  its  own  lessons,  and 
leave  German  methods  alone.  To  say,  as  we  hear  people  say  so 
often,  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  must  not  be  made  into  a 
model  for  European  wars  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  In 
truth,  if  intelligently  applied,  its  lessons  will  serve  for  all  wars. 
If;  then,  we  are  wise  we  shall  be  guided  by  our  experiences  on 
the  veld,  and  not  attempt  to  mimic  the  magnificent  and  spectac- 
ular follies  committed  on  the  plains  of  Prussia  or  among  the 
fields  of  Eastern  France." 

All  this  goes  to  prove,  says  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London) , 
what  we  have  always  claimed  ;  that,  "the  blunders  and  failures, 
such  as  they  have  been,  of  the  British  commanders  in  South 
Africa  would  not  have  been  avoided  by  any  general  that  France 
or  Germany  could  produce,  if  the  tactics  accepted  as  orthodox  in 
those  armies  had  been  adhered  to."  The  lessons  of  the  Boer 
war,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  Continental  military  system,  and  can  not  be  applied  to  the 
enormous  armies  of  conscripts  without  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  military  ideas  that  have  held  universal  sway  abroad  since 
the  Franco-German  war.  "They  are,  in  short,  a  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  voluntary  service,  and  can  not  readily  be  grafted 
on  armies  raised  by  universal  conscription." 

The  great  lesson  for  England  from  the  Boer  war,  says  Charles 
Warren,  in  The  National  Review  (London),  is  the  "vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  we  are  deficient  in  national  primary  edu- 
cation ;  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  gradually  losing  the  use  of  our 
faculties  and  common  sense  in  the  conduct  of  war."     It  continues  : 

"Two  extremes  have  been  in  collision,  dwellers  in  cities  against 
dwellers  in  tents,  and  tho  our  failings  are  self-evident,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  all  we  require  is  the  practise  of  our  fac- 
ulties. LTnder  the  pressure  of  circumstances  our  soldiers  find  the 
use  of  their  wits  and  faculties,  tho  there  is  too  often  loss  of  life 
and  limb  in  the  process.  It  is  becoming  the  practise  to  cite  the 
Boer  as  preternaturally  cunning  and  scheming  ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  what  his  habits  of  life  have  made  him,  and  one  of  ourselves 
brought  up  in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa  can  often  give  the  Boer 
points  in  shooting,  in  riding,  and  even  in  scheming.  The  Boer 
simply  approaches  in  the  keenness  of  his  perceptions  and  cun- 
ning to  the  wild  man  of  primitive  times,  always  on  the  lookout  to 
outwit  and  get  the  better  of  his  enemy." 

Nothing  in  the  method  adopted  by  the  Boer,  either  in  strategy 
or  tactics,  concludes  this  writer,  "is  likely  to  affect  the  conduct 
of  future  wars  ;  but  he  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  us  in 
showing  up  defects  in  ourselves  which  we  are  bound  to  eradi- 
cate." 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  held 
that  no  continental  nation  could  have  made  such  progress  in 
South  Africa  against  such  obstacles  as  has  been  made  by  the 


British  forces.  He  also  criticized  the  German  press  for  its  anti- 
British  attitude  in  discussing  the  war.  In  reply,  the  National 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  says  that  the  British  have  proved  themselves 
unfit  for  any  name  but  that  of  assassins,  and  that  Germany  had 
learned  years  ago  what  the  English  generals  are  now  finding 
out. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Kaiser's  Clash  with  Berlin.— Quite  a  journalistic 
war  has  been  precipitated  in  the  press  of  Berlin  by  several  recent 
conflicts  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  city  council  over  certain 
municipal  enterprises.  The  plan  of  an  electric  railway  company 
to  connect  Unter  den  Linden  and  the  Thiergarten  by  a  trolley 
line  through  the  Brandenburger  Thor  was  vetoed  by  the  Em- 
peror, even  after  the  council  had  granted  the  franchise.  The 
Radical  press  criticizes  the  council  for  not  opposing  the  imperial 
will.  The  Neueste  Nac/irichten  blames  the  police  authorities 
for  not  reminding  the  Kaiser  of  the  "constitutional  regulations 
which  define  the  respective  domains  of  the  crown  and  the  muni- 
cipality." The  Emperor,  it  says,  can  not  be  expected  to  keep 
every  point  of  municipal  as  well  as  national  law  in  his  head. 
The  Emperor's  condemnation  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Fried- 
richshain  fountains  has  called  forth  considerable  comment,  some 
of  which  evinces  an  intention  to  "chaff  "  His  Majesty.  The  lead- 
ing Socialist  organ  of  the  capital,  Voriudrts,  quotes  the  Kaiser's 
remark  that  the  designs  should  be  for  fountains  "  more  kindly 
cheerful,  more  attuned  to  the  intelligence  of  the  workingmen's 
children  who  play  in  the  Hain."  This  suggests  to  the  Vor- 
warts  a  discussion  of  the  Emperor's  "esthetic  dualism  "  : 

"On  the  one  hand,  he  admires  the  magnifico  pomposo  style 
which  he  reserves  for  his  '  Hohenzollern  '  work.  On  the  other, 
as  a  patriarchal  autocrat,  he  demands  that  his  people  shall  have 
the  simplest  art  possible,  something  innocent  and  easily  under- 
stood. This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of  his  preference  for 
'Charley's  Aunt'  [a  popular  farce]  and  the  comedies  of  the 
Royal  Theater.  For  this  reason  also  he  objects  to  complicated 
music  for  the  people,  to  drama  which  excites  or  which  causes 
discontent — for  example,  Hauptmann's  'Weavers.'  His  Maj- 
esty is  evidently  a  sincere  believer  in — well,  not  in  the  doctrine 
of  'art  for  art's  sake.'  " — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

Commenting  on  a  recent  utterance  of  Dr.  Wiegand,  general  manager  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  to  the  effect  that,  "While 
American  coal  will  never  cut  any  considerable  figure  in  North  European 
markets,  it  may  be  accepted  with  certainty  that  the  export  of  such  coal  to 
the  entire  Mediterranean  will  make  very  material  progress;  and  the  time 
will  come  when,  for  example,  in  Genoa  and  Port  Said,  the  principal  coaling- 
stations  of  the  Mediterranean,  American  coal  will  appear  in  the  sharpest 
competition  with  English  coal,"  The  World  (Toronto)  says:  "If  the  United 
States  can  compete  with  Europe  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Canada  ought  to  be  able  to  do  even  better  than  the  United  States.  The 
cheapest  coal  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  to  be  had  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
.  ..  If  this  continent  is  destined  to  supply  the  needs  of  Southern  Europe, 
it  is  Canada  that  should  get  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Our  coal  is  mined  at 
the  seaboard,  while  the  output  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States  has  to  be 
conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  from  inland  points  to  Atlantic  ports." 

The  pro- Boer  pamphlet  written  last  year  by  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  new  prime 
minister  of  Holland,  has  been  translated  (from  the  original  French)  and 
published  in  London.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been  considered  the 
most  powerful  exposition  of  the  Dutch  view  of  the  Transvaal  war  ever 
published,  Dr.  Kuyper  speaks  of  the  consequences  to  England  in  these 
words:  "Behind  her  in  Africa  she  would  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  deep 
rancor,  of  an  unspeakable  repugnance,  of  an  indestructible  race-hatred, 
and  these  seeds  would  shoot  up.  The  determination  of  the  Boers  is  un- 
shakable. Never  will  they  be  voluntary  subjects  of  England.  ...  In  the 
first  war  that  should  burst  on  England,  they  would  be  the  devoted  allies 
of  her  enemy.  There  is  the  wound  from  which  England,  unless  she  re- 
pent, will  bleed  for  a  whole  century.  To  persevere  in  the  beaten  track  of 
violence  would  undoubtedly  be  the  presage  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  greatness  of  England  in  point  of  power.  Perhaps  she  would  succeed  in 
disarming  the  people;  she  will  never  destroy  the  fecundity  of  the  Boer 
woman.  In  less  than  a  century,  from  their  former  numbers  of  60,000,  the 
Boers,  thanks  to  this  marvelous  fecundity,  have  grown  to  half  a  million. 
In  the  coming,  century,  they  will  reach  three,  four,  five  millions,  and 
South  Africa  will  be  theirs." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FORBIDDEN    FRUIT. 

THE  SECRET  Orchard.     By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle.    i2mo,  illustrated, 
349  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

»  'T'HE  Secret  Orchard"  has  to  do  with  forbidden  fruit  and  with 
X  its  acrid  aftertaste.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Chateau  de  Fitz- 
roy,  near  Paris  ;  the  time  of  the  story's  duration  is  but  one 
month.  The  last  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  we  are  told,  the  Duke  of 
Cluny,  has  inherited  the  vices  of  his  house.  A  certain  M.  Pavereau, 
Minister  of  France,  loved  the  beauti- 
ful Helen,  American-born,  but,  think- 
ing she  would  be  happier  with  Cluny, 
he  married  her  to  the  Duke.  Helen, 
tho  benevolent  and  good,  was  a  great 
simpleton,  and  could  not  see  through 
the  ways  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
loved  greatly  and  implicitly  trusted. 
The  latter,  in  his  wanderings  from 
home,  chanced  upon  an  innocent  young 
girl  whom  he  betrayed,  and  to  whom 
afterward  he  sent  a  necklace  of  pearls 
as  the  price  of  her  shame.  It  happens 
that  Helen,  through  charitable  motives, 
adopts  a  young  orphan-girl,  Joy,  who 
proves  to  be  no  one  else  than  the  Duke's 
victim.  She  recognizes  him,  but  a 
scene  is  averted. 

"'And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that 

is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.'"  This  biblical  quotation  is  the  author's  pref- 
ace to  Book  II.,  and  it  sufficiently  characterizes  the  Duke's  feelings. 
An  American  sailor,  George  Dodd,  cousin  to  Helen  and  guest  of  the 
house,  falls  in  love  with  Joy,  tho  she  loves  only  the  Duke.  The  latter, 
naturally,  wants  to  marry  her  to  the  sailor  and  thus  be  rid  of  her.  A 
scene  follows,  and  the  disclosure  is  made.  George  slaps  the  Duke,  and 
a  duel  is  arranged  for.  The  Duke  covers  all  past  errors  with  one  great 
act,  plans  purposely  to  expiate  his  crime  in  death  by  permitting  his  op- 
ponent to  kill  him.  The  scenes  at  this  point  become  truly  dramatic. 
Their  pathos  brings  tears  to  one's  eyes,  and  the  heart  breaks  over  the 
seas  of  human  misery. 

"  'Stop  the  bell  !  "  they  shouted  as  they  brought  Cluny  into  the  house. 
"  '  Oh,  will  no  one  stop  that  dreadful  bell  ! " 

■"'If  Helen  sees  her  it  will  kill  her,'"  says  one.  "'Out  of  this 
room  !'"  cried  Madame  de  Lormes  ;  "  'Out  of  this  house  !  you  have 
made  a  widow  of  your  benefactress,  a  murderer  of  my  son  !  .  .  .  Back 
to  the  streets — accursed  that  you  are  !'  "  "Take  her  away,"  said  a 
third  ;  but  Helen,  pushing  aside  the  curtains,  appeared,  marble-like 
and  majestic,  saying,  ' '  '  Stop  !  is  there  not  one  Christian  among  you  ? '  " 

In  the  awful  silence  everybody  withdrew,  save  the  wife  and  the  mis- 
press, who  remained  weeping  over  the  corpse  together. 


KIJKHTON     CASTLE 


THE   NOTE-BOOK   OF   A    FAMOUS    PIANIST. 

MEMORIES  OF  a  Musical  Life.  Ky  William  Mason.  With  Illustrations, 
including  Musical  Autographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  266  pp.,  $2.00  net. 
The  Century  Company. 

WILLIAM  MASON,  third  son  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  the  musical 
pioneer  of  this  country,  is  himself  well  known  as  a  pianist  of 
very  high  order,  and  has  summed  up  in  these  "Memories"  the 
labors,    experience,   and   associations  of  a  long  career.     Possessing  a 
style  remarkably  clear,  simple,  and  direct,  the  author  is  preeminently  a 
teacher  as  capable  of   imparting  knowledge  as  of  absorbing  it.     The 

work  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
In  the  first,  which  deals  with  the 
author's  boyhood  studies  in  America, 
is  a  short  disquisition  on  the  produc- 
tion of  tone  that  alone  is  worth  a 
pile  of  ordinary  instruction  books. 
In  fact  the  whole  work,  without  any 
apparent  intention  on  the  author's 
part,  is  so  full  of  points,  suggestions, 
and  discussions  of  the  methods  of 
the  most  famous  pianists  and  teachers 
that  a  text-book  might  be  evolved 
from  it  which  would  be  priceless  to 
the  earnest  teacher  and  student. 

With  the  second  section  of  the  book 
begins  the  account   of  the    author's 
experiences    abroad.      In    1849,    Mr. 
Mason,  then  a  youth    of   seventeen, 
sought  in  Europe  a  broader  field  for 
study  and  inspiration. 
At  this  time  the  musical  world  was 
worshiping  at  the  feet  of  Mendelssohn  ;  and  Beethoven,  whose  rugged- 
ness  and  originality  shocked  the  conventional  taste  of  the  leading  mu- 
sicians, was  under  the  ban  as  a  "  monstrosity."     In  Paris,  however, 


young  Mason  met  Meyerbeer,  who,  on  learning  that  he  was  en  route 
to  Leipsic  to  study  with  Moscheles  and  others,  said  :  "  Well,  well,  jrou 
have  chosen  good  men.     Moscheles  knew  Beethoven.'' 

Richard  Wagner  also  recognized  the  genius  of  Beethoven,  and,  in- 
deed, did  open  and  enthusiastic  homage  to  it  during  a  visit  which 
young  Mason  paid  him  in  1852.  In  this  noteworthy  interview  Wagner 
wrote  a  musical  autograph  included  in  this  book,  the  motive  of  which 
Mr.  Mason  has  discovered  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  "Siegfried"  music, 
which  was  not  written  till  two  years  later. 

The  third  section  of  the  "Memories"  is  entitled  "With  Liszt  in 
Weimar,"  and  is  rich  in  criticisms  of  the  composers  and  performers  of 
that  period.  Here  the  author  recalls  with  delight  and  approbation  the 
wonderful  legato  touch,  so  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  of  the  composer 
Henselt,  who  yet  made  no  pretensions  as  a  pianist  ;  and  the  brilliant 
and  ornate  playing,  so  finished  and  smooth,  of  Thalberg,  who,  however, 
says  Mason,  did  not  understand  the  use  of  the  devitalized  upper  arm 
muscles  and  loose  wrist  in  rapid  octave  playing. 

But  the  longest  and  most  interesting  critique  is  that  of  Liszt,  whose 
interpretation  differed  from  that  of  others  in  that  his  genius  was  ever 
flashing  out  in  instantaneous  conceptions  of  rendition.  In  concert 
work  he  always  played  without  notes,  altho  this  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  time.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  a  conductor  he  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Liszt  strongly  advocated  Wagner,  just  as  Wagner  had  cham- 
pioned Beethoven,  and  this  made  him  many  enemies. 

The  last  section  of  the  "Memories"  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Mason's  work 
in  America,  where,  after  a  long  concert  tour,  he  settled  down  as  a 
teacher,  cooperating  with  Theodore  Thomas  in  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  popular  taste. 

Altho  the  practical  worth  of  the  book  is  impaired  by  the  inclusion  of 
many  trivial  reminiscences  of  the  foibles  of  musicians,  their  eccentrici- 
ties of  food,  dress,  etc.,  to  the  teacher  and  student  these  "Memories" 
form  an  invaluable  compendium  of  the  art  of  piano-forte  playing  and 
of  musical  criticism  in  general.  To  the  average  reader  it  presents  an 
intelligible  and  entertaining  resume  of  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  most  gifted  musicians  of  the  past  fifty  years. 


WILLIAM    MASON. 


AN    UNFINISHED    DRAMA. 

Gioconda,      By   Gabriele   d'Annunzio.     Translated    by    Arthur   Symons, 
i2tno,  cloth,  144  pp.     R.  H.  Russell. 

BEAUTIFUL,  but  unsatisfactory  ;  a  literary  gem,  but  an  incom- 
plete drama — this  much  can  be  truly  said  of  "Gioconda."  by 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  From  the  first  act  to  the  last,  the 
action  takes  its  development  through  a 
series  of  well-balanced  dramatic  situa- 
tions; the  dialog  is  in  turn  elegant, 
pathetic,  forcible,  and  terrific,  and 
when  the  curtain  drops  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  we  are  spellbound.  But 
there  is  no  fifth  act,  no  "  denoue- 
ment," no  moral  to  the  play.  We 
fail  to  comprehend  what  the  author 
intends  to  demonstrate.  The  problem, 
be  it  social,  religious,  or  philosophical, 
has  been  propounded;  but  it  has  not 
been  solved.  We  are  bewildered,  con- 
sidering the  sad  plight  of  a  woman,  the 
highest  type  of  virtue,  self-abnegation 
and  true  love,  who,  instead  of  the  un- 
palatable Gioconda,  is  really  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  drama. 

The  story  of  Silvia  Settala  is  a  pa- 
thetic, yet  a  common  one,  in  the  world 

of  artists  to  which  her  husband  Lucio,  the  sculptor,  belongs.  Her's 
is  the  love  of  an  honest,  devoted  wife;  yet  Lucio,  who  appreciates 
her  qualities,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  Gioconda,  his  model. 
He  knows  that  he  does  wrong,  but  he  is  unable  to  subdue  his  passion, 
and  he  tries  to  kill  himself.  His  wife  forgives  him,  nurses  him  back  to 
health,  and  tries  to  regain  his  affection.  During  his  long  period  of  ill- 
ness the  artist  forgets  Gioconda  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  home. 
During  the  first  act,  we  find  him  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Silvia  staggered 
under  the  weight  of  her  love.     He  tells  her: 

"All"  the  sorrows  that  you  have  suffered,  the  wounds  that  you  have 
received  without  a  cry,  the  tears  that  you  have  hidden  lest  I  should 
have  shame  and  remorse,  the  smile  with  which  you  have  veiled  your 
agonies,  your  infinite  pity  for  my  wanderings,  your  invincible  courage 
in  the  fact'  of  death,  your  hard  fight  for  my  life,  your  hope  always 
alight  beside  my  bed,  your  watches,  cares,  continual  tremors,  expecta- 
tion, silence,  joy.  all  that  is  deep,  all  that  is  sweet  and  heroic  in  you, 
I  know  it  all,  i  feel  it  all,  dear  soul;  and,  if  violence  is  enough  to  break 
a  yoke,  if  blood  is  enough  for  redemption,  I  bless  the  evening  and  the 
hour  that  brought  me  dying  into  this  house  of  your  martyrdom  and  of 
your  faith  to  receive  once  more  at  your  hands,  these  divine  hands  that 
tremble,  the  gift  of  life." 

"  It  is  not  me  alone  that  you  must  love  [she  replies],  not  me  alone,  but 
the  love  I  have  for  you.  Love  my  love!  I  am  not  beautiful,  1  am  not 
worthy  of  your  eye's,  I  am  an  humble  creature  in  the  shadow;  but  my 
love  is  wonderful,  is  on  high,  on  high  ;  it  is  alone,  it  is  sure  as  the  day, 
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it  is  stronger  than  death,  it  can  work  miracles;  it  shall  give  you  all 
that  you  ask.     You  can  ask  more  than  you  have  ever  hoped." 

Lucio,  however,  has  been  "mated  with  a  creature  who  was  never 
meant  for  him  ...  a  soul  of  inestimable  price  .  .  .  but  he  is  not  a 
sculptor  of  souls."  What  he  loves  is  the  beauty  of  form  personified  by 
Gioconda,  the  model  he  used  for  his  statute  of  the  Sphinx,  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  as  he  explained  it  to  his  friend,  Cosius  Dalbo  "  : 

"Every  motion  of  her  body  destroys  one  harmony  and  creates 
another  yet  more  beautiful.  You  implore  her  to  stay,  to  remain  mo- 
tionless; and  across  all  her  immobility  there  passes  a  current  of  obscure 
forces,  as  thoughts  pass  in  the  eyes  .  .  .  The  quiver  of  an  eyelid  trans- 
figures a  human  face  and  expresses  an  immensity  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
.  .  .  another  quiver:  your  soul  dissolves  like  a  drop  of  water;  another: 
you  are  the  lord  of  the  universe !  .  .  .  Imagine  through  all  her  limbs, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  flash  of  lightning,  like 
life !  " 

And  Lucio  Settala  regrets  that  they  had  not  let  him  die,  as  he  was 
not  able  to  live  either  with  or  without  her. 

During  his  sickness  Gioconda  has  visited  his  studio,  far  away  from 
his  home,  taking  care  of  an  unfinished  clay  model.  Silvia,  against  the 
advice  of  her  sister,  goes  there  to  meet  her  and  put  an  end  to  an  intoler- 
able situation.     This  is  really  the  "  clou"  of  the  play. 

After  passionate  dialog,  Silvia  orders  Gioconda  to  leave  the  studio. 
In  her  fury  Gioconda  attempts  to  break  the  Sphinx.  A  fight  ensues, 
and  Silvia  is  so  severely  wounded  that  she  afterward  loses  both  hands. 
Her  little  daughter  Beata  is  not  told  of  this  until  the  curtain  drops  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act. 

And  this  is  all !  We  learn  incidentally,  through  the  Maestro  Lorenzo 
Gaddi,  that  Lucio  has  abandoned  his  family  and  that  he  lives  with 
Gioconda,  working  feverishly  at  his  statue. 

The  drama  is  built  on  the  lines  of  classical  "unity,"  and  the  diction 
is  perfect,  too  perfect  indeed  to  be  staged  without  modifications. 


ANOTHER  LOVE-STORY  WITH  A  THRONE 

IN  IT. 

FOR  LOVE  OR  CROWN.     By  Arthur   W.    Marchmont.     i2mo,  cloth,  354  pp. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

LOVF- ^TORIES  in  which  royalty  or  a  throne  figures  conspicuously 
and  rich  in  the  most  exciting  intrigue  and  adventure,  followed 
always  by  the  happiest  of  endings,  have  become  very  plentiful 
since  Mr.  Hawkins  obtained  such  vogue  by  his  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
Arthur  W.  Marchmont  in  "For  Love  or  Crown  "  has  turned  out  an- 
other.    They  are  all  as  much  alike  as 
chocolate  drops.     But  as,  after  a  dozen 
or  two    chocolate  drops,    one    has    to 
admit  that  still  another  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  so  any  one  who  is  . 
entertained  by  light  reading  with  much 
spice  and  a  hero  who  does  valiant  things 
in  the  airiest  fashion  and  always  wins 
out,  may  find  diversion  in  this  story, 
while  admitting  that  it  is  not  a  notably 
brilliant  one  even  of  its  class. 

A  young  English  baronet  has  fallen' 
in  love  with  his  uncle's  ward.    On  that 
uncle's  death   they  both  learn  that  she 
is  a    daughter  to   the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe-Lippe,  with  only  a  weak- 
ling brother  between  her  and  the  crown. 
The  young  woman  asks  for  no  happier 
lot  then  to  let  the  crown    go  and    be 
simply  Lady  Stanley  Meredith.      But 
the  tremendous  exigencies  of  her  august  position  and  the  petty  in- 
trigue of  a  small  German   principality  wrest  her  from  him.     Then  the 
whole  of  the  story  turns  on  his  wresting  her  back. 

Mr.  Marchmont  has  a  lucid,  direct  style,  and,  if  not  startling,  he  is  at 
least  prolific  in  invention.  The  character  of  the  young  woman  is  fine 
and  engaging,  with  a  cheerful  scorn  for  the  twopenny  crown  that  is 
thrust  at  her.  But  there  is  a  dreadful  familiarity  in  all  "Cat  dramatis 
persona,  and  the  genus  of  their  actions. 


A.    W.    MARCHMONT. 


A  BOOK  THAT  COMES  TOO  LATE. 

The  Fallen  God:  and  Other  Essays  in  Literature  and  art.  By 
Joseph  Spencer  Kennard.  Boards,  half  ooze,  with  photographic  illus- 
trations.    Price  $2.50.     George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

A  BOOK  of  eight  essays,  covering  a  variety  of  subjects  from  an  es- 
say on  Avignon,  which  reads  like  a  stilted  newspaper  special,  to  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Lucifer  myths  of  various  times  and 
countries. 

One  of  two  things  a  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  from  a  book  of  this 
kind  :  either  that  through  his  scholarship  the  author  shall  have  some 
new  thing  to  impart  to  his  audience,  or  that  he  shall  have  a  new  point 
of  view  with  which  to  consider  the  old  material  at  his  command.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Kennard  has  been  successful  in  either  one  of 
these  ways.  The  day  is  past  when  a  book  like  "The  Fallen  God" 
would  find  a  large  audience  of  appreciative  readers.  We  are  not  an  es- 
say-loving generation.  Our  forefathers  read  with  patience  platitudinous 
essays  on   Friendship  or  Art's  Mission  in  their  magazines.     Our  fore- 


mothers  enjoyed  artless  pratlings  concerning  continental  travel.  That 
was  the  day  when  the  published  sermon  flourished.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence apparently  if  the  sermon  was  trite  or  dull,  it  found  a  public.  The 
second-hand  book-shop  tells  us  that,  and  the  old  library  reiterates  it. 
It  is  to  that  generation  of  thought  that  Mr.  Kennard  belongs.  His 
book,  printed  and  bound  so  pleasantly  in  the  fashion  that  Mr.  William 
Morris  set,  is  an  anachronism. 

The  essays  have  a  painstaking  air  as  tho  their  author  had  worked  hard 
over  them.  He  tried  strenuously  to  catch  from  heaven  an  inspiration, 
and  after  infinite  mental  gymnastics  he  brought  to  earth  a  platitude. 
The  essay  on  "  The  Unity  of  Art"  begins  : 

"  Man  is  essentially  constructive,  instrumentally  analytic.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  constructive  and  the  analytic  is  the  difference  between 
regarding  a  thing  from  the  totality  aspect,  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  thing  existing  only  as  parts  and  receiving  meaning  only  through 
the  whole  ;  and  the  way  of  regarding  a  thing  as  a  group  of  eltments, 
the  total  existing  to  be  analyzed,  the  element  only  being  real." 

It  is  evident  that  a  man  must  have  a  firm  conviction  that  he  and  his- 
readers  are  both  destined  to  have  long  lives  as  a  basis  for  writing  a  pas- 
sage like  the  foregoing.  Rollo's  father  would  have  enjoyed  this  book. 
It  comes  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  too  late,  that  is  all. 


A 


MUSCULAR   CHRISTIAN   OF  THE   NORTH- 
LAND. 

By  Ralph  Connor.     i2mo,  cloth.    Fleming 


RALPH     CONNOR. 


The  Man   from   Glengarry. 
H.  Revell  Company. 

THE  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  pastor  of  a  young  church  in  Winni- 
peg, betrays  much  of  himself  in  his  novels.  "  The  Man  of  Glen- 
garry "  is  a  legitimate  successor  to  "The  Sky  Pilot  "  and  "  Black 
Rock,"  which  secured  him,  under  the  nom  de plume  of  Ralph  Connor, 
the  swift  fame  that  leaps  to  the  author 
of  to-day  who  strikes  a  new  and  effec- 
tive note.  Mr.  Gordon  does  this  by 
his  fresh  portraiture  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  that  Eastern  peninsula  of  On- 
tario known  as  the  Indian  Land  and 
comprising  Glengarry  County.  The 
Macdonald  gang  of  Glengarry  men 
was  famous.  The  converted  giant 
who  dominated  it  would  take  "  no 
man  who  could  not  behave  himself." 
''  Behaving  himself  "  meant  taking  no 
more  whisky  than  a  man  could  carry, 
and  refusing  all  invitations  to  fight 
unless  "  necessity  was  laid  upon  him." 
His  own  brother,  Macdonald  Dubh, 
was  the  one  who  resented  such  re- 
strictions the  most.  His  son,  Ranald, 
is  "The Man  from  Glengarry." 

In  the  evolution  of  this  stalwart 
youth's  career,  Ralph  Connor  handles  with  somewhat  varying  suc- 
cess the  tenacious  virility  of  the  Scotch  and  Scottish  Presbyterianism 
transplanted  to  the  aboriginal  roughness  of  life,  the  isolation  of  virgin 
forest  and  stream,  and  the  fisticuffs  of  shanty-men  in  Canada.  At 
times  simple,  strong,  and  incisively  graphic,  he  is  at  other  times  weak 
and  commonplace  in  style  and  narrative. 

The  opening  of  the  story  is  Homeric  and  of  fine  quality.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  book  comparable  to  the  fights.  They  are  spiritual  and 
physical ;  and  if  the  former  are  closer  to  Mr.  Gordon's  heart,  the  latter 
are  pictured  by  his  pen  with  a  more  passionate  intensity.  Macdonald's 
gang,  drifting  down  the  river  chanting  their  Gaelic  boat-song,  find  three 
solid  miles  of  logs  blocking  their  way,  driven  there  by  Dan  Murphy's 
gang.  They  repair  to  an  adjoining  river  tavern  and  are  soon  embroiled 
in  the  loveliest  fight  in  the  world,  the  Glengarry  men  outnumbered  by 
the  "Irish  Papishes  "  six  to  one.  A  great  bully  of  a  French  Canadian 
who  aspires  to  the  position  of  ' '  boss  of  the  river  "  deals  the  fierce  father 
of  Ranald  a  crushing  blow  by  leaping  into  the  air  and  lashing  out  with 
his  feet.  Then  he  stamps  with  ecstasy  on  his  prostrate  foe.  Macdonald 
Dubh  and  his  seventeen-year-old  stripling  swear  vengeance.  But  before 
Macdonald  dies,  a  year  later,  from  the  effects  of  this  maltreatment,  the 
admirable  wife  of  the  minister,  Mrs.  Murray,  has  procured  his  conver- 
sion, and  that  he  may  say  the  Lord's  prayer  without  turning  it  into  a 
curse,  he  forgives,  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven.  Ranald  is  also  converted 
through  Mrs.  Murray's  influence  and  later  saves  Lenoir's  life  in  lieu  of 
avenging  his  father  by  taking  it. 

The  life  in  the  woods  of  these  shanty-men  affords  the  most  delectable 
reading  in  "  The  Man  from  Glengarry."  The  author  handles  men  and 
manners  in  the  raw.  Mrs.  Murray,  an  admirable  figure,  undoubtedly 
has  her  prototype  in  the  author's  mother.  Mary  Robertson  Gordon 
taught  philosophy  at  Mount  Holyoke  when  she  was  twenty,  and  declined 
the  principalship  later  to  marry  a  young  Scotch  clergyman  and  retire 
with  him  to  the  wild  isolation  of  the  backwoods. 

After  his  father's  death  Ranald  goes  to  Quebec,  and  like  the  good 
boy  of  Sabbath-school  literature  is  so  faithful  to  his  employer  as  to  be 
offered  a  partnership  in  the  concern,  which  he  declines  because  he  has 
discovered  a  questionable  strain  in  that  employer's  business  methods. 
He  falls  in  love  with  his  employer's  daughter,  and,  altho  he  loses  her, 
gets  a  far  finer  girl. 

In  one  or  two  places  predestination  rears  its  grisly  head,  notably  at 
Cameron's  funeral,  where  a  Scotch  elder  insists  on  the  mourners  not 
forgetting  that,  by  all  the  rules  they  recognize,  the  departed,  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  saving  a  drunken  river-man's,  and  who  was  singularly 
clean  and  kindly,  is  forever  damned. 
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The  Stone  Method 

"  Good  for  Bad  Health ;    Not  Bad  for  Good  Health." 

We  are  successfully  teaching  men  and  women  in  every  part  of  the  world  The 
Stone  Method  of  Scientific  Physical  Gulture.  It  requires  only  15  to  20  minutes 
time  each  day  in  your  own  room,  just  before  retiring,  or  upon  arising.  No  apparatus 
whatever  is  required,  and  you  will  be  put  to  no  expense  aside  from  our  modest  fee. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  in  every  case,  which  is  based  on  the  pupil's  present 
condition,  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  attain.  By  The 
Stone  Method  of  concentrated  exertion,  more  exercise  is  actually  obtained  in  20 
minutes,  than  by  the  use  of  apparatus  for  two  hours.  The  exercises  are  rational, 
moderate  and  are  taught  by  an  instructor  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  physiology, 
and  who  has  been  prominent  in  athletics  and  athletic  training  for  3 1  years. 
The  Stone  Method  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  Our  pupils  are  of 
both  sexes  and  range  in  age  from  1 2  to  85  years. 

Conscientiously  and  systematically  follow  our  instructions  and 

we   can   promise  you   a  fine,  strong,  well-developed  physique 

which    bears    every  evidence    of   perfect   manhood   or 

womanhood ;  a  clear  brain ;  a  light  step ;  a  splendid 

circulation  that  will  make  itself  known  in  a  ruddy 

complexion  ;   bright    eyes  ;    sound,   easy  -  working 

lungs,  with  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  expand ;  an 

increased   appetite ;  good   digestion ;   an    active 

liver;  sound,  restful  sleep;  a  cheerful  disposition; 

an   erect  carriage.     In  a  word,  greater 

strength,  better  health,  longer  life. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stone,  Director  of  Athletics 
of  The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical 

Culture  has  been  director  of  Athletics  of  Columbia 
College,  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Association, 
New  York,  (afterwards  called  Manhattan  Athletic 
Association)  and  is  at  present  director  of  athletics 
in  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association.  At  the  age  of 
51  years,  he  is  still  a  physically  perfect  man.  He 
established  the  world's  record  for  100  yards  sprint 
(9  4-5  seconds);  he  has  been  before  the  public 
3 1  years  as  an  athlete  and  trainer  of  athletes,  and, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach 
others  the  science  of  self-development. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  pleasure,  of 

every  mother  to  take  a  course  in  scientific  physical 

culture,  not    alone  for  the  benefit  which  would 

result  to  her  own  health,  but  that  she  may  in  turn 

instruct  her  children,  and  bring  them  up  to  be  strong, 

healthy,  robust  men  and  women.  You  will  be  interested 

in  following  extract  from  our  everyday  mail: 

Brookline,  New  Hampshire,  July  13,  1901. 
"I  broke  down  completely  in  health,  from  long  continued  overwork. 
After  spending,  in  travel  and  on  physicians  the  savings  of  years,  to  no 
effect,  I  resolved  to  place  myself  under  your  instructions.  Should  these 
words  come  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  others  who  may  be  all  broken  down  from 
nervous  exhaustion,  I  trust  they  will  avail  themselves  of  my  experience. 
and  place  themselves  without  delay  under  your  care.  Thanking  you 
again  for  your  kindly  consideration  and  the  great  help  you  have  been  to 
me,  1  am,  Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours. 

VIRGINIA  DOX. 
Missionary  and  College  Agent 

Illustrated  booklet  and  measure- 
ment blank  sent  FREE.    Address 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific 
Physical  Culture, 

1662  Masonic  Temple,  CKica.go,  111. 

See  our  ads  in  December  number  of  Harper's.  Review  of 
Review's,  Outlook,  Scribner's.  McClure's,  Bookkeeper,  Every- 
body's, Success,  Smart  Set  and  others. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"John  Forsyth's  Aunt."— Eliza  Oime  While. 
<McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"By  the  Waters  of  Sicily."  —  Norma  Lorimer. 
(James  Pott  Company,  $1.75.) 

"Amata." — From  the  German  of  Richard  Voss, 
by  Roger  S.  Boutell.     (Neale  Publishing  Co.,  $1.) 

"The  Christ  of  the  Red  Planet."— Eleanor  Kirk. 
(Author  and  publisher.) 

"The  Practise  of  Typography." — Theodore  Low 
De  Vinne.     (The  Century  Co.) 

"The  Foot-Ball  Calendar."— Designed  by  E.  B. 
Bird,  drawings  by  I.  B.  Hazelton.    (R.  H.  Russell.) 

"From  Death  to  Life."— Harry  Marchner.  (The 
Abbey  Press,  §1.50.) 

"The  Owl  and  the  Woodchuck."-Walter  Bab- 
bett.     (Rand,  McNaily  &  Co.) 

"The  Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace." — William 
M.  Graydon.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.10.) 

"The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity."— Richard 
S.  Storrs.     (The  Pilgrim  Press,  $2.00.) 

"Lazarre." — Mary  H.  Catherwood.  (Bowen  Mer- 
rill Company,  $1.50.) 

"The  Apostles  of  the  Southeast."— Frank  T.  Bul- 
ler.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.20.) 

"Other  Worlds."— Garret  P.  Serviss.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &Co.,  $1.20.) 

"Aguinaldo."—  Edwin  Wildman.  (Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company,  $1.20.) 

"With  'Bobs'  and  Kruger."-F.  W.  Unger. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $2.00.) 

"Plantation  Songs."— Eli  Sheppard.  (R.  H.  Rus- 
sell.) 


A  Common  Sense  Policy 

clear  in  its  terms,  with  no  confusing  technicalities, 
is  issued  by  The  Prudential.  It  amounts  simply  to 
this:  You  pay  the  premiums  promptly,  and  we 
pay  the  policy  at  once,  in  the  event  of  satisfactory 
proof  of  death.     Cost  moderate. 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRVDEN, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Policies. 


For  $.. 
Name 


Age- 


Address-— 
Occupation- 


Dept.  R 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Sea  Rhapsody. 

By  Richard  Burton. 
1. 
By  day,  the  tremble  of  the  boat. 
As  the  engine  throbs  like  a  human  heart ; 
The  tang  of  the  untainted  air,  salt,  free, 

Roaming  long  leagues  of  brine  ; 
The  tidal  lift  and   the  slow  swing,  now  the  craft 

buries  her  nose  in  the  billows  ; 
The  sky  of  central  blue,  tapering  down  to  misty 

opal  at  the  sea  line, 
And   all    around,    the    unsteady  sapphire   of  the 
ocean. 

II. 

At  night,  snug  in  the  cabin,  cheerful  with  lamps, 
with  food  and  drink  and  the  talk  of  cronies  : 
Hard  by,  the  friendly  lights  of  the  ships  ; 
Far  above,  aloof,  the  homeless  flicker  of  stars 
In  their  high,  impenetrable  places. 

ill. 
Then  sleep,  'midst  the  rock  of  the  waves, 
To  dream  of  dear  ones  distant  on  land, 
With  a  sense  of  lesion  from  all  the  ways  of  earth, 
A  return  to  savage,  sane  realities  : 
The  tameless  revels  of  strange,  marine  creatures  ; 
The  hoarse  voices  of  winds  and  waters. 
The  hidden  treasures  of  the  deep, 

Wide-scattered,  inestimable,  not  to  be  named. 
The  face  of  tan,  the  boy's  heart, 
The  lost  yet  inextinguishable  gust  of  youth,  ex- 
ultant once  more. 

IV. 

Old  Earth,  the  mother,  sends  forth  her  sons 
To  adventure    with  the  ancient,  hoar,  gammer 
sea  ; 
Ever  hereafter,  as  they  come  back  and  walk 


For  Indigestion, 
Use    Horsford's   Acid    Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Doyle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  I  have 
frequently  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  ner. 
vous  prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  satisfactory  that 
I  shall  continue  it." 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


DANNEft 

SECIIONAL 

BOOK  CASES 

PATENT  BENDING 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the 
Unit  System  having 

Adjustable     Shelves, 
Sliding  Doors  and 
Consultation  Leaf 

Send  for  Catalog  "A." 

JOHN  DANNER  MFQ.  CO.,      Canton,  O. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

will  demonstrate 

Its  advantages. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with 
prices,  etc.      Largest  an<l    most 
e   stock  of   second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade.    Ma- 
chines shipped,  privilege  of  inspection.  Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed 

5  N.  Calvert  Street,    Baltimore,   Ud 
81?  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas   City 

208  North  Ninth  Street,   St.  Louis. 

586  California  St.,  San  Franolseo.Cal. 


^^!t> 


<*,  Barclay  Street.  New  York. 

"romfleld  Street,  Boston. 

.  J.aSalle  St..  Chicago,  111. 

482  Diamond  St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Light  your  store,  church,  home  and  streets  with  the 

Mm  &  Mm  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Gas  Lamp 

The  best  on  the  market ;  approved  by  Insurance 
Underwriters  ;  absolutely  safe  ;  cheaper  and  better 
than  electricity  or  ordinary  coal  gas.  No  dirt, 
smoke,  or  odor :  Portable.  Simple  ;  easily  taken 
care  of;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  Territory 
protected.     Write  at  once.     Good  opportunity. 

ACORN  BRASS  COMPANY, 

18  Jefferson   St.,   Chicago. 
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The  dusty,  fevered   streets,  and  bargain  in   the 

marts, 
And  sicken  with  heat  and  the  sight  of  men, 
Will  they  carry  at  heart  a  cool,  quieting  thought, 
And  yearn  betimes  for  the  ocean's  open  roads, 
For  the  rigors  and  raptures  of  the  sailor  life, 
The  footless  trail,  the   horizon's  lovely  lure,  the 

sting  and  lull 
Of  elemental  water  wastes, 
Restless,  that  yet  bring  rest. 

—In  Atlantic  Monthly. 


An  Idle  Day. 

By  Clinton  Scdli.ard. 

This  day  will  I  cast  off  the  coil 
Of  aging  worry  and  of  toil. 
And  seek  the  soothing  soul-caress 
Of  Idleness. 

For  sometimes  it  is  well  to  be 
Both  body-free  and  spirit-free, 
To  own  no  gyve,  no  cincturing  wall, 
No  thrall  at  all. 

The  harper  wind  strides  o'er  the  hill ; 
His  truant  will  I  make  my  will  ; 
Two  jovial  comrades,  forth  we  hie 
Beneath  the  sky. 

We  loiter  ;  who  shall  cry  us  "nay"? 
We  hasten  ;  who  shall  bid  us  stay  ? 
By  stream  or  woodland-side  we  brood, 
As  suits  our  mood. 

And  ah,  the  golden  grain  I  reap 
From  this  one  long,  from  this  one  deep 
Day-dwelling,  in  the  dream-duress 
Of  Idleness ! 

I  slough  the  husk  of  discontent, 
And  feel  no  longer  hedged  and  pent ; 
I  look  on  all  that  round  me  lies 
With  saner  eyes. 

I  gather  from  the  bounteous  earth 
A  quiet  joy,  an  inner  mirth  ; 
And  life,  where'er  I  pass  along, 
Seems  set  to  song. 

— In  November  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Song. 

By  Robert  Lovf.man. 
I  follow  Song,— 

Unto  the  utmost  east  I  follow  Song. 
Song  dawns  with  day,  it  dreams  with  dusk, 
It  lights  the  happy  stars  upon  their  way, 
It  calms  the  wild,  weird  fears  that  throng : 
I  follow  Song. 

I  follow  Song. 

There  youth  and  love  go  laughing,  hand  in  hand 

There  sorrow,  joy,  and  hope  and  tears, 

Are  of  one  gentle,  weeping,  sister  band, 

Sent  to  illumine  man's  impassioned  years  : 

I  follow  Song. 

I  follow  Song. 

0  Death,  made  dear  by  sweetest  melody, 
Come  thou  at  noon  or  night,  I  go 
Fondly  to  thy  embrace,  so  thou  wilt  show 
Unto  my  soul  the  Soul  of  Poetry  : 

1  follow  Song. 

—In  November  Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence — 58th  Year. 

GAZE'S 

ORIENTAL   TOURS 

76  DAYS,  $620  93  DAYS,  $740 

122  DAYS,  $975 
Leaving  on  North  German  Lloyd  Express 

Steamers,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  22,  flarcli  22,  1902. 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople,  Greece, 

and  Italy.    Itineraries  embracing  every  interesting 

and  historical  speton  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 

Orient.    Berths  reserved   in  advance  for 

GAZE'S  MILE  SERVICE 

For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS 

113  Broadway,  New  York 


No.  907 $5.00 

Men's  Box  Calf,  Weath- 
er -  proof,  Pure  Wool 
Felt  Innersole,  Round 
Toe— tip. 


No.  910 $6.00 

Men's  Box  Calf,  Weath- 
er-proof, Double  Wool 
Felt  Innersole,  French 
Toe— plain. 


No.  916 $6.00 

Men' n  Box  Calf,  Weath- 
er-proof, Double  Wool 
Felt  Innersole,  Round 
Toe — tip. 


No.    1065 $5.00 

Women's  Vici  Kid,  Weather- 
proof, Double  Wool  Felt  In- 
nersole, Full  Round  Toe — tip. 


All  of  these,  both  Men's  and 
Women's  have  a  fine  French 
Flannel  Lining. 


Street  shoes  for  men  and  women  in  fit 

and  appearance  ate  above  criticism.  For 
warmth,  ease,  and  weather-proofness 
a  veritable  lvixxiry.  ttey  stand  alone. 


The  new  catalogue  which  describes  and  pictures  42  styles  of  HOUSE  and 
STREET  Shoes  for  women,  men,  and  children,  is  sent  FREE  on  application 


DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO., 


119  West  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  "Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 

Doubles  the  capacity  of  closet,  is  substantial  and 
elegant  and  keeps  the  trousers  "  Smooth  as  if 
Ironed."  A  set  of  6  Trousers  Hangers  and  3  Closet 
Rods  sent  express  paid  for  $5.00.  Single  Trousers 
Hangers,  75c;  Single  Bods, 25c,  postpaid.  For  One 
Dollar  we  will  send  one  trousers  hanger  and  one  rod, 
and  afterward  the  balance  of  the  set  for  Four  Dollars. 

We  refund  your  money  any  time  within  6o 
days  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  goods  being  re- 
turnable at  our  expense. 

Our  100-page  illustrated  booklet  Fhff.  on  request. 

PRACTICAL  XOYEI/TYCO.,  439  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine's  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 
Durable  —  most 
satisfactory  for 
playing  Duplicate  Whist. 
Cards  are  easily  inserted 
and   securely  held. 
Every  detail  patented. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  write     Infringements  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Dept  39,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


PAINE   TRAY. 


University  Travel 


Tours  for  those  who  have 
deeper  interests  in  travel 
than  mere  sightseeing. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  ART  TOUR  starts  December  27 
European  Itineraries  Koto  Beady  

nruEAr  of  university  travel,  ithiua.x.  y. 


The  New  Sun  Typewriter 

A  Revelation 

A  Type-Bar  Machine 
Highest  Speed 
Lightest  Touch 
Visible  Writing 
Universal  Keyboard 
Beautiful  Work 
PRICE,  S-25.00 

The  Svirv  Typewriter  Co. 
239  Broa.dwa.y  New  York 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses. 

Brlggs  patent  with  Electric  Attachment.    For-> 
convenience,  comfort  and  cure,  no  invention  • 
of  the  past.  100  >ears  equa's  it.     Fit  by  m>»il 
guaranteed.     Good  solicitors  make  great  In- 
comes.   Excln9ivi-  territorv  a  stoned. 
Revolving  Spectacles  Co., 323  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochetter.  N.  Y. 
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/  am  Going  to  Buy 

TM  Ostermoor 
Mattress,  $15. 

BECAUSE  PATENT  ELASTIC  FELT  is  the  mod- 
ern mattress;  the  improvement  that  was  bound  to  come 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  kinds,  which  people  had  to 
use  when  there  was  nothing  better  or  more  economical 
than  feathers  or  hair. 

BECAUSE  it  is  healthier.  Impervious  to  moisture, 
absolutely  vermin-proof;  a  purely  vegetable  fibre, 
highly  elastic,  it  cannot  possible  carry  such  germs  of 
filthy  diseases  as  the  choicest  hair — from  dead  horses — 
is  liable  to. 

BECAUSE  it  wears  better.  Never  mats,  gets  out  of 
shape  nor  grows  lumpy  ;  and  doesn't  have  to  be  "  done 
over  "  every  few  years  as  all  hair  mattresses  must.  The 
airy,  interlacing,  fibrous  sheets,  each  of  the  full  size  of 
the  mattress,  are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tick,  then 
the  top  and  sides  are  closed  in  around  them.  They 
are  constructed  not  stuffed . 

BECAUSE  such  people  as  the  Astors,  the  Iselins,  the 
Vanderbilts  and  scores  of  others  equally  well  known, 
who  are  good  judges  and  aren't  bothered  by  matters  of 
price,  use  them.  Their  testimonials  are  in  "  The  Test 
of  Time." 

BECAUSE  it  is  the  best  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and 
I  can  get  my  money  back  if  I  ant  not  satisfied  a  '.'<>■ 
trying  one  thirty  nights— express  charges  paid  both 
ways. 

BECAUSE  no  dealer  can  sell  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  fooled  by  the  claims  that  there  is  something  else 
"  just  as  good  "  as  the  Ostermoor,  but  sha'.l  send  my 
money  direct  to  the  makers. 

Price  List  on  Regular  Sizes 


2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs.,  -  $  8.35^| 

3  feet  wide     -    -    -    30  lbs.,  -     10  00 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  - 

4  feet  wide    -    -    -     40  lbs.,  - 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,  - 


Made  in  two  parts  50c.  extra. 


!.70  r 
13.35 
15.00J 

Special, sizes  at  special  prices. 


All 
6  feet 
3  inches 
long 


We  Prepay  All  Express  Charges 


Whatever  you  do,  at  least 
send  for  our  free  72-page  book 

"  The  Test  of 
Time  " 

whether  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  now  or  not. 

Beautifully  illustrated. 

Write  your  name  on  a  post- 
al and  address  it  to 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  Churches.    Send  for  our  book, 
"Church  Cushions." 


For  the  Home,  Library,  Sick  Room,  Studio,  Office-,  Sdiool  Room- 


Trade 


THE  STANDORETTE 


Mark 


An    InvalidV    Sluml,   Kuhi-1,   Heading 
Stand,  Book  Kent,  Haste  stand,  Card 
Stand,   Sewing   Stand,    Drawing 
Board,   all   In   one   handsome 
piece    of    I  ii  r-n  1 1  ii  r*  .      Com- 
pactly folded  ;  shipped 
In  box  H  x  21  x  i\. 


Thousands 
in  hm^  i£\v- 

inpr  the  1>est  /***■' 

of  satisfac- 
tion,     ^hipped    on   ap- 
proMil,    freight  paid.     If 
not  :t<  represented,  money       |^p 
refunded.     All  adjustments 

automatic.  Hade  of  ^teel  tubing.  Fin- 
ished oxidized,  nickel  plated,  white  or  black  | 
enameled.    Handsome  booklet  free. 

D.H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St.  Miamlsburg,  0. 


MAKE  MONEY    EVENINGS. 


PERSONALS. 

A     Story    of     the      Present    Czar    and    His 

Father.— Frederic  Febvre,  of  the  Comedie-Fran- 
caise,  narrates  in  the  Paris  Gaulois  an  anecdote, 
which  was  told  to  him  at  Arcadia,  in  Russia,  dur- 
ing a  professional  tour  ten  years  ago.  It  is  re- 
printed in  The  Courrier  des  Eta/s-Unis,  and  is  as 
follows: 

"A  Frenchman,  visiting  a  fashionable  concert 
garden,  stopped  a  passing  Russian  officer  and 
asked  for  a  light  for  his  cigar,  which  had  gone 
out.  The  officer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
handed  his  own  cigar  to  the  Frenchman,  and 
looked  on  witli  a  smile  of  resignation  at  the  lat- 
ter's  frantic  efforts  to  get  a  light. 

"'You  are  French,  I  believe?'  said  the  officer. 

"'Not  only  French,  but  from  Toulouse!' 

"'  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Russia?' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Ah!  now  I  understand  why  you  did  not  sa- 
lute the  tall  gentleman  in  uniform  who  was  with 
me  when  you  asked  me  for  a  light.' 

"'The  tall  gentleman?  I  did  not , notice  him. 
Who  is  he?' 

"'The  Emperor,'  replied  the  officer,  at  last  re- 
gaining possession  of  his  cigar. 

"'  Are  you  sure? ' 

"'Perfectly.  He  happens  to  be  my  father.'" — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

Not  His  First  Love.—  She  :  "I  suppose  you 
will  commit  suicide  if  I  refuse  you?" 

HE:  "That  has  been  my  custom." — November 
Smart  Set. 


It  Had — First  Doctor  :  "Has  the  trouble 
reached  an  acute  stage  ? " 

Second  Doctor  :  "I  should  say  it  had.  I've 
paid  him  forty-six  visits  and  I  haven't  received  a 
cent  on  account !  " — Puck. 


What  He  Wanted. — "Please  I  want  a  pennorth 
of— er— er— I  want— er— er — " 
"Have  you  forgotten  what  you  came  for?"  ■ 
"Yes,  that's  what  I  want." 
"What?" 
"Camphor." — Moonshine. 


Sic  Transit.— Clara  (examining  new  triumphs 
of  dentistry  in  John's  mouth):  "Why,  John, 
they're  temporary  fillings  !" 

JOHN:  "Yes,  dear;  temporary  fillings  in  tem- 
porary teeth  in  a  temporary  man.  What's  the 
use  of  putting  anything  permanent  into  a  mouth 
forty-five  years  old  V—Life. 


All  the  Difference.— The  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  during  a  recent  election  in  Cum- 
berland between  two  free  and  independent  elec- 
tors: 

"Wot's  these  'er  Socialists,  Jack?"  questioned 
one  of  the  other. 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "it's  this  way.  If  yer 
had  two  carriages  and  two  horses,  you'd  give  me 
one,  wouldn't  yer?" 


The  Discovery  of  the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Brought  happiness 

to  thousands.  V- 


MODERN  TIMES 

HAVE  NOT  PRODUCED  ITS 
EQUAL  FOR  AMUSEMENT 
AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Nine  Styles  from  $10.00  to  $100.00— Catalogues 
at  all  dealers. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

New  York  Office.  135  Fifth  Avenue  ;  Chicago  Office, 

14t  Wabash  Avenue. 

Foreign  Department,  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Incandescent 
Gasoline  Lamps 

are  the  best 

for  you  to  buy,  because  they 
give  the  most  brilliant  light. 

100  to  600  Candle  Power 

without  smoke  or  smell  or 
danger,  and  at  a  cost  of  less 
than 

A  Half  Cent  a  Day 

for  average  use.  We  make 
both  "Over-" and  "  Under- 
Generator "  Lamps ;  Chandeliers,  Pendants, 
Wall  Brackets,  Side  and  Table  Lamps, 

From  $3.50  Upward 

Arc,   Street  and  Pressure  Lamps  of  handsome 
designs,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting. 

Our  "  ONE  MATCH  "  LAMP  beats  them 
all;  no  torch,  no  alcohol,  lights  like  gas;  the  most 
important  discovery  in  gasoline  lighting  appa- 
ratus yet  made.    Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE   CANTON   INCANDESCENT   LIGHT 
1202 E.  Fourth  St.,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


CO. 


THE  Si 


THE  STANDARD 
Sectional  Book  Case 

Thousands  in  use.  Always  com- 
plete, but  never  finished.  Grows 
with  your  library.  Has  disappear- 
ing glass  doors.  Absolutely  dust 
proof.  Highly  finished  In  aolld 
golden  ouk. 

Price,  per   section,  without  door, 
only  $1.00,  with  door,  $1.75 

prepaid.   Solddirect  from  factory, 
"illustrated  catalogue  No.  85. 
AWARD  MF<;.  CO.,  Little  Fulls,  N.  ¥. 


for 


TEN    SALESMEN   WANTED. 

Having  enlarged  our  business  we  need  ten  more  travelers 
for  1902,  and  win  receive  applications  from  capable  men  until 
Dec,  15th.  Jewelry  experience  unnecessary.  We  sell  staple 
goods  to  all  classes  of  stores  on  very  liberal  terms. 

American  Standard  Jewelry  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHOPPING   BY  MAIL. 


Save  Time  and  Worry. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES. 

Everything-  in  Dry  Goods  and  Furnishings. 
THE  TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN  CO.,      -      DETROIT,  MICH. 
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"Just  think  I  would,"  replied  Bill. 

"An'  if  you'd  two  fields,  you'd  give  me  one, 
wouldn't  yer  ?" 

"You  bet  I  would,"  said  Bill. 

"You're  a  Socialist,  Bill- a  born  Socialist.  If 
you'd  two  pigs  you'd  give  me  one,  wouldn't  yer?" 

"Nay,  I  wouldn't,"  replied  Bill.  "Before  I'd  give 
yer  one  I'd  fight  yer  for  it ! " 

Bill  had  two  pigs.—  Tit-Bits. 


Up  -  to  -  Date.  —  Sunday  -  School  Tkacher  : 
"What  was  the  last  thing  that  God  created  ?  " 

Little  Girl:  "The  Joneses  baby."—  The  Wo- 
man*'s  Journal. 

Syndicate  Criticism.— FIRST  DRAMATIC  CRITIC: 
"That  was  an  awfully  dull  play  last  night." 

Second  Dramatic  Critic:  "Wasn't it?  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  saying  so  in  the  paper." 
-Life. 

Self-centered. — "Isn't  that  a  brigantine  that's 
just  coming  up?"  inquired  the  first  passenger. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  the  seasick  man  nearby. 
"I  don't  remember  having  eaten  a  brigantine."— 
The  Philadelphia  Press. 


Explicit.—  Stranger  .-  "Aw,  how'll  I  go  to 
Blank  Street  from  heah,  me  boy?" 

BOY  :  "I  s'pose  you'll  do  it  wit'  de  same  duck 
waddle  dat  I  saw  yer  comin'  'long  der  street  wit' 
jus'  now."—  77/i?  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Advice. — E.  Z.  ONE  :  "And  now,  sir,  having  paid 
the  fee  you  require,  what  is  your  'incomparable 
method  that  enables  any  one  to  save  $50  a  week  '  ? " 

A.  BEAT:  "Get  a  job  that  pays  you  $50  a  week 
and  don't  spend  any  of  it. "—The  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Like  an  Employee.— When  the  night-watch- 
man found  a  strange  man  stealing  funds  from  the 
vault  of  the  bank  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
"You've  got  your  nerve  !  "  exclaimed  the  watch- 
man. "  Anybody'd  think  you  was  employed  here, 
actually  !  "—Puck. 


Advertising.— Novelist  (desperately):  "Un- 
less my  book  succeeds  at  once,  I  shail  starve  to 
death  ! " 

PUBLISHER  (cordially):  "My  dear  sir,  I  com- 
mend your  resolution.  Nothing  you  could  do 
would  better  advertise  your  work,  I  think."—  Life. 


Cause     and    Effect.— Uncle  :    "What    are   you 
crying  for,  Georgie?" 
GEORGIE  :  "Teacher  caned  me  because  I  was  the 


STENOGRAPHERS 


will  obtain  Best  Results 
and  Greatest  Speed  by  using 

Dixon's  Stenographer  Pencils 


Made 

especially  for 
Shorthand 
requirements. 

Mention  this  publica- 
tion and  send  10c.  for 
samples  worth  double 

JOSEPH  DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  CO 

Jersey  City 
*  N.J 


A  $198  Music  Box  for  $2  Down! 

Even  if  you  cannot  play  a  single  musical  instrument;  even  if  others  about  you 
cannot  play,  you  can  always,  at  any  time  that  suits  your  pleasure,  enjoy  an  un- 
limited variety  of  the  sweetest  music  from  this  wonderful  Music  Box  and 

AT  A  COST  OF  ONLY  25  CENTS  PER  DAY  TO  DIGEST  READERS, 

In  order  to  place  this  superb  instrument  within  easy  reach  of  LITERARY  DIGEST 
readers,  we  make  the  remarkable  offer  of  this  $198  Music  Box  for  only  $100, 
payable  $2  with  coupon  below,  and  the  balance  in  instalments  of  $8  per  month. 


IQUE 


IdeaJ  Sublime  Ha.rmonie 

We  offer  to  Literary  Digest  readers  for  the  next  tew  weeks 
a  limited  number  of  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  Interchangeable  cylinder 
music  boxes,  playing  24  tunes,  with  four  cylinders  with  six  tunes  each 
in  a  handsomely  finished  Oak  or  Mahogany  cabinet  30  inches  long  by 
1 5  wide  and  1 1  high,  with  drawer  to  hold  three  cylinders.  This  instru- 
ment is  self-acting,  being  operated  by  means  of  two  powerful  springs, 
giving  a  range  of  twenty  minutes  with  one  winding.  Each  cylinder 
plays  six  tunes  in  rotation,  and  each  tune  can  be  made  to  repeat  at  will ; 
the  tempo  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  lever.  Additional  cylinders 
of  six  tunes  each  can  be  had  at  any  time  from  our  regular  stock  lists, 
or  made  to  order  with  any  tunes  desired. 

The  Ideal  Music  Boxes  are  remarkably  fine,  being  the  best  and 
most  durable  made. 

The  tone  of  the  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  is  of  great  depth  and 
volume,  as  this  instrument  has  two  combs  or  keyboards,  while  the 
execution  of  the  music  is  remarkably  brilliant,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  pins  in  the  cylinders.  These  instruments  are  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  we  guarantee  them  for  one  year,  but  with  ordinary 
care  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 


•We  will  ship  this  Music 
Box  by  freight  or  express 
on  trial  for  ten  days ;  if 
not  satisfactory  or  as  rep- 
resented, it  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense.  De- 
livered/, o.  b.  Neiv  York. 

JACOT  MUSIC 
BOX  COMPANY, 

39  Union  Square,  MEW  YORK. 


Sign  and  send  us  the  following  coupon 


JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO., 

39  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  /  enclose  $2.00.  in  return  for 
which  please  send  me,/.  <>.  b.  N~ew  York,  an  Ideal 
Sublime  Harmonie  Music  Box  and  four  cylinders 
(24  tunes),  as  advertised  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  October  26th .  I  agree  to  fay  the  balance  ( $98.00) 
in  monthly  installments  0/ eight  dollars  ($8.00)  each. 


Name . 


A  ddress . 
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only  one— boo-hoo— able  to  answer  a  question  to- 
day." 

UNCLE  (indignantly):  "This  is  scandalous,  my 
poor  boy  !    What  was  the  question  ?" 

Georgie  (between  sobs):  "Who  put  the  bent 
pin  in  teacher's  chair  ?"—  Tit-Bits. 

Quits'— A  wealthy  foreigner,  intent  upon  a 
day's  outing,  wanted  to  hire  a  dealer's  best  horse 
and  trap,  but  not  knowing  his  man  the  dealer  de- 
murred at  trusting  them  in  his  hands.  Deter- 
mined to  have  his  drive,  the  gentleman  proposed 
paying  for  the  horse  and  the  vehicle,  promising  to 
sell  them  back  at  the  same  price  when  he  returned. 
To  that  the  other  saw  no  objection,  so  his  cus- 
tomer's wants  were  supplied  and  off  he  went.  He 
•was  back  in  time  at  the  stables,  his  money  reim- 
bursed according  to  contract,  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"Hold  on!"  exclaimed  the  dealer,  "you  have 
forgotten  to  pay  for  the  hire." 

"My  dear  sir,"  was  the  cool  reply  "there  was  no 
hiring  in  the  case.  I  have  been  driving  my  own 
horse  and  trap  all  day." 

And  he  left  the  dealer  to  his  sorrowful  reflec- 
tions.— Tit-Bits. 


new  size      Type  Same  Size  in  Both 


Bobby's  Composition  on  Parents.— Parents 
are  things  most  boys  have  to  look  after  them. 
Most  girls  also  have  parents.  Parents  consist  of 
Pas  and  Mas.  Pas  talk  a  good  deal  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  but  mostly  its  Mas  that 
make  you  mind. 

Sometimes  it  is  different  tho.  Once  there  was  a 
boy  came  home  from  college  on  vacation.  His 
parents  lived  on  a  farm.  There  was  work  to  be 
done  on  the  farm.  Work  on  a  farm  always  has 
to  be  done  early  in  the  morning.  This  boy  didn't 
get  up.     His  sister  goes  to  the  stairway  and  calls  : 

"Willie,  'tis  a  beautiful  morning.  Rise  and  list 
to  the  lark." 

The  boy  didn't  say  anything.    Then  Ma  calls  : 

"William,  it  is  time  to  get  up.  Your  breakfast 
is  growing  cold." 

The  boy  kept  right  on,  not  saying  anything. 
Then  his  Pa  puts  his  head  in  the  stairway,  and 
says  he  : 

"Bill!" 

"Coming,  sir  !  "  says  the  boy. 

I  know  a  boy  that  hasn't  got  any  parents.  He 
goes  in  swimming  whenever  he  pleases.  But  I 
am  going  to  stick  to  my  parents.  However,  I 
don't  tell  them  so,  'cause  they  might  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  I  couldn't  get  along  without  them. 
Says  this  boy  to  me  : 

"Parents  are  a  nuisance ;  they  aren't  what 
they're  cracked  up  to  be." 

Says  I  to  him  : 

"Just  the  same,  I  find  'em  handy  to  have.  Par- 
ents have  their  failings,  of  course,  like  all  of  us, 
but  on  the  whole  I  approve  of  'em." 

Once  a  man  says  to  me  : 

"Bobby,  do  you  love  your  parents?" 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I'm  not  a-quarreling  with  'em." 
—  Tit- Bits. 

A  Suggestion.— 

In  times,  now  antiquated. 
When  simple  folk  awaited 
With  appetite  unsated,  some  feast  of  fancy  new, 
They  read  without  restriction 
Each  masterpiece  of  fiction 


Which  Size  Volume 
Appeals  to  You  ? 


Nelson's  India  Paper  is  used  in  the  "  new  size."  It  is  the 
thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  and  makes  possible  the 
beautiful  pocket  size  volumes  of  the 

New  Century  Library 

Book  users  in  England  and  America  are  greatly  attracted  by  this  edition  in  which 
are  published  the  works  of  the  great  novelists 

Dickens — Thackeray — Scott 

Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume,  size  a,\  x  6h  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  magazine,  yet  contains  from  556  to  1000  pages. 

The  type  is  as  clear  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 

These  volumes  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  convenient,  and  make  a  choice  library 
set.  Thackeray's  Works,  14  volumes;  Dicken's  Works,  17  volumes;  Scott's  Works, 
25  volumes. 

Handsomely  bound  in  the  following  styles  :  Cloth,  gilt  top,  fi.ooa  volume;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
$1.25  a  volume  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50  a  volume.  Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  bindings.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers.      Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  Dept.  h\  37=41  E.  18th  St.,  New  York 


READ 
Lung  &  Muscle  Culture 

The  most  instructive  book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

AIR  AND  EXERCISE 

Nature's  remedy  for  ALL  ILLS*  Book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
accurately  describes  correct  and  incorrect  Dreathing.  Also  contains 
other  valuable   information.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  /Oc. 

Over  125,000  already  sold 
P.  von  BOECKMAMN,  R.S.,  30  E.  17th  St.,  Hartford  Bldg. 

MEW  YORK 


$1.00  Worth  of  Music 
for  10  Cts. 

If  there  is  a  piano  in 
your  home,  we  will  send 
you  without  charge  four 
splendic".  musical  com- 
positions, two  vocal  and 
two  instrumental.  Three 
of  these  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  cannot 
be  bought  in  any  music 
store  for  less  than  $  1 .00 
With  them  we  will  send  four  portraits  ot  great  com- 
posers and  four  large  reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings of  musical  subjects. 

Why  We  Make  This  Offer 

We  make  this  offer  to  reliable  men  and  women 
to  enable  us  to  send  information  regarding  our 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Music,  which  is 
absolutely  the  best  collection  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ever  published.  It  contains  more 
music,  more  illustratious,  and  more  biographies 
of  composers  than  any  other.  It  is  for  general  home 
use  and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  students.  Send 
your  name  and  address,  and  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  for  postage  and  wrapping.  Mention  The  Lit- 
erary  Digest  when  writing. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY  (Dept.  D) 
78  Fifth  Avenue,       ...       New  York 


CTIIIIV  LEADING  LAW    SCHOOL 
dIUUI    IN       CORRESPONDENCE 


LAW 


INSTRUCTION. 

Established  in  1892. 


Prepares  for  bar  in  any  State.  Combines 
theory  and  practice.  Text  books  used  are  same 
as  used  in  leading  resident  schools.  Teaches 
law  at  your  home.  Three  Courses — Regular 
College  Course,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law  Courses.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Full  particulars  free. 

Chlcufjro    Correspondence    Pehool  of 
Lav,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  SHORTHAND 


Is  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  those 
confidential  relations  with  the 
firm  that  will  give  you  an  under- 
standing of  the  business  and  fit 
you  for  positions  of  greater  trust 
and  responsibility.  Get  practical 
instruction  from  men  actively 
engaged  in  the  business.  Write 
for  terms  for  individual  instruc- 
tion by  mail.  Manhattan  Reporting 
Co.,  Suite  2.%  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  f. 


MAKE  MONEY 
DESIGNING 


»,«.!.. 


l.M.,.. 


i  Our  students  sell  their  work  while  studying:  3 

~2  ORNAMENTAL   DESIGN-Taught   by  5 

"  Mail.    Write    for    new  free  circular  illus-  h 

-.  trated  by  students.     International    Corres-  ■. 

t  pondence  Schools,  Box    1202,  Scranton,  Pa.  £ 

'«|,Hll««|l»HMil«MMU»ll»nri.MH'liMUIIiMH"I.V.»l'I.MMMiMH'* 


And  little  cared  for  diction  if  the  heroine  was  true. 

i  -^ 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


*  I ITII  fl  p  0  f  TheN.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  esfd  1880.  Unique 
HU  I  nUnO  ■  in  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
ol  MSS.  Circular  1>.  DR.  TITUS  M.COAN.  70,5th  Ave.  N.Y.  City. 
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The  one-pent  pictures  areiJOto 
30  times  this  size. 


Awarded 
Gold 
Medal 

At    Paris   Exposition 


We  want  every  reader  of 
this  magazine  to  know 
the  beautiful 

PERRY  PICTURES 

published  at  ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  more. 
120  for  $1.00  on  paper  5'i  by  8.     Mention  Digest  and 
send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalog  and  we  will  send  these 
two   pictures  absolutely   free  :   Sistine   Madonna, 
B.ibv  Stuart. 
Or  S-'tid  25c.  for  25  pictures  for  Children. 
Or  25c.  for  23  Bible  Pictures. 
Or  25c.  for  25  Art  Pictures. 

Or  25c.  for  these  five  Extra  Size  Pictures,  on 
paper  10  by  12  : 

McKinley,  Pharaoh's  Horses, 

Roosevelt,  Angelus, 

Angel  Heads. 

Order  one  set  to-day  and  you  will  want  several  sets 
for  Christmas. 
THE  PERRT  PICTURES  COMPANY,   Box  487,  Maiden,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

.R NED'S    HISTORY   FOR 


L 


READY    REFERENCE 


Revised  and  Enlarged  and 
Brought  up  to  date  with 
New  Maps  and  New 
Plates  throughout. 

THE  entire  work  has  been  re- 
vised   and    its   sc  ipe   ex- 
tended :    many    new    fea- 
tures added,  new  maps  made 
expressly  for  it,  and  the  complete  history  of  the  world's 
past  brought  up  to  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  consist  of  the  choicest 
excerpts  in  the  very  words  of  the  best  historians,  cover 
ijg  the  history  of  all  countries  and  subjects. 

All  has   b^en  carefully  referenced,  cross-referenced 

and  systemized,  so  that  historical  information  upon  all 

subjects  may  be  quickly  found,  thus  saving  time,  labor 

and  thought  by  its  plan  of  "  Keady  Reference." 

It  is  simply  uuapproachableinthefollowingfeatures  : 

I.  The  Attractiveness  and  Authoritativeness  of 

Its  Literature. 
II.  The   Simplicity  and    Efficiency  of    Its  Unique 

System  of  Keady  and  Cross  Reference: 

III.  The   Philosophy,  the   Inter-  Relations,  and  the 
Sequential  Features  of  History. 

No  other  work  has  ever  received  such  encomiums, 
emphasizing  so  many  and  so  varied  points  of  excellence, 
and  none  can  take  its  place  because  it  enters  upon  a 
field  never  before  occupied. 

It  has  proved  itself  a  boon  tothestudentandadelight 
to  the  lover  of  the  best  literature,  and  is  used  in  all  the 
leading  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  work  for  the  years  to  come  and  gives  the 
contents,  by  specific  quotation  or  distinct  reference,  of 
more  thin  twelve  thousand  volumes  of  history. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample  pages  giving  full  in- 
formation. 

Experienced  Solicitors  Employed 

THE  C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO. 

33  LYMAN  STREET,        SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


By    SIMON    NEWCOMB 

An  Astronomy  for  general  reading,  popular 
in  style,  but  thoroughly  accurate  and  up 
to  date. 

The   St^rs 

A  Study  of  the  Universe.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  re- 
tired Professor,  U.  S.  Navy.  No.  9  in  The  Science 
Series.  Fully  Illustrated,  8J£  x  5,  332  pp.,  net  $2. 00. 
(By  mail  82.20.) 

Previous  issues  in  T/ie  Science  Series:  (1)  The 
Study  of  Man.  By  A  C.  Haddon,  D.Sc,  M.R.I. A. 
111.,  $2.00  (2)  The  Groundwork  oi  Science.  By  St. 
Gbokgic  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  $1 .75.  (3)  Rivers  of  North 
America.  By  Israel  C.  Russell.  Ill.,?_>oo.  (4) 
Earth  Sculpture:  or,  The  Origin  of  Land  Forms.  By 
James  Gbikik.  Ill  ,  $2.00.  (5)  Volcanoes.  By  J. 
G.  Bonnbv.  Ill.,j2oo.  (6)  Bacteria  By  Gborgb 
Newman      111..  £2.00.     (7)   A  Book  of  Whales.     By 

F.  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  111..  £2.00.  (8)  An  Intro- 
duction to  (he  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain, 
and  Comparative  Psychology.  By  Jacques  Loeb. 
111., $1.75. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS.  New  York 


In  days  when  books  were  fewer, 

Before  the  paid  reviewer 
Impaled  as  with  a  skewer  an  author  on  his  pen, 

They'd  greedily  devour 

The  novel  of  the  hour, 
No  "signed   opinion  "  sour  upset   their   judgment 
then. 

The  wine  that  brimmed  the  beaker 
Refreshed  the  thirsty  seeker, 
But   wine  to-day  is   weaker   to   suit  the   modern 
taste. 
For  critics  only  natter 
The  goblet  or  the  platter, 
The  viands  are  no  matter  if  the  plate  or  bowl  be 
chased. 

They  cleared  with  hungry  ardor 
The  literary  larder, 
And   welcomed  fare  of  bard  or  romancer  with  a 
smile, 
Old  tales  of  battle  gory, 
Of  sentiment  or  glory, 
They   read   but   for   the    story,— we  criticize   the 
style. 

Ye  writers  of  the  present 
Who  fain  would  win  a  pleasant 
(Albeit  evanescent)  and  profitable  fame, 
With  fiction  would  you  wile  us 
And  cleverly  beguile  us? 
Then  write  it  with  a  stylm  and  we'll  greet  it  with 
acclaim. 
—Jen Nil'.  Beits  Hartswick.  in  Life. 


Does  your  Library  Lack  a  Standard  History  0/ F '1  ancet 
1/ so  it  is  Deficient  in  an  Important  Particular . 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Franco-Tukkish  Difficulty. 

November  4.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
sustains  the  Government's  action  in  sending 
a  fleet  to  Turkey,  by  a  vote  of  305  to  77. 

November  5. — The  French  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Caillard  seizes  three  ports  on  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  near  Smyrna. 

November  7. — Admiral  Caillard  lands  marines 
on  the  island  of  Mitylene  and  seizes  the  cus- 
toms of  Medilli  without  meeting  resistance. 

November  8. — The  French  Minister  announces 
that  the  Porte  has  decided  to  give  satisfac- 
faction  in  the  case  of  the  various  French  de- 
mands. 

November  10. — It  is  semi-officially  announced  in 
Paris  that,  the  Sultan  having  acceded  to  all 
demands  of  France,  diplomatic  relations  will 
be  resumed  and  the  French  squadron  re- 
called. 

Other  Foreign  News. 
November  4 — A  detachment  of  thirty-two  Ben- 
gal Lancers,  escorting  a  surveying  party,  are 
attacked  by  Mahsuds,  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  thirteen  lancers  are  killed. 
A  dense  fog  prevails  in  the  United  Kingdom 
interfering  with  navigation,  and  throwing 
business  in  the  large  cities  in  confusion. 

November  6. — It  is  reported  that  the  German 
imperial  deficit  will  reach  140,000,000  marks; 
considerable  trade  depression  prevails. 

November  7.— A  despatch  received  by  the  State 

Exchange  "Anything  for  Anything." 

Our  method  is  simple,  inexpensive,  effective, 
and  without  publicity.  Send  for  it  or,  what  is 
far  better,  send  10  cents  for 

THE  NATIONAL  EXCHANGER 

READY   JAN.    1ST. 

A  paper  devoted  entirely  to  making  Exchanges, 
and  see  the  thousands  of  bargains  you  may  make. 

The  National  Exchange,  Washington,  D.  C. 


331  3  i  off.  -    $1.00  Down. 

The  most  absorbing  and  authoritative  story  of 
French  history.  Its  pages  read  like  a  fasci- 
nating romance. 

Has  Your  Library 
This  Masterpiece? 


cuizors 

History  °f  France 

Translated  by  ROBERT  BLACK,  M.A. 

Full  of  vigor,  deep  insight,  and  remarkable  pen 
pictures  of  French  history  from  the  earliest  times 


FRANCOIS  PIERRE  GUILLAUME  QUIZOT 
Statesman,  Author,  and  Greatest  of  French  Historians 

No  history  in  the  world  is  more  fu!l  of  charm,  stirring 
incident,  and  important  facts  than  the  history  of  France. 
Guizot  brings  the  historic  scenes  more  vividly  before  the 
reader's  imagination  than  any  other  writer. 

A  Masterpiece  of  Historical 
Literature 

M.A.  BARDOUX,  Member  of  the  French  Institute 
in  "Great  French  Writers":— "  Guizot  created  a  method 
which  was  a  revolution  in  the  writing  of  history,  and  in  the 
manner  of  understanding  it.  Before  him,  the  origin  and 
foundation  and  the  logic  of  French  history  had  never  been 
laid  bare.  He  had  a  precision  and  vigor  of  thought  and  an 
authoritativeness.  His  powerful  talent  was  constantly  on 
its  guard  for  ideas  and  facts,  giving  him  that  respect  and 
calmness  which  every  thinker  must  bear  to  deserve  fame." 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA  :— "  As  a  his- 
torian he  was  painstaking  and  accurate.  He  was  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  history  of  France  and  of  his  time." 


FIRST  CLASS  BOOKMAKING 

Eight  octavo  volumes,  tastefully  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  clear  type,  first-class  paper  and 
423  ENGRAVINGS.  No  other  edition  contains 
such  a  profusion  of  illustrations. 


Delivered  for  only  $1.00  Down 

to  LITERARY  DIGEST  Readers 

We  have  published  a  special  edition  of  this  literary  treas- 
ure for  Literary  Digest  Readers  exclusively.  The 
price  is  $ib,  but  we  will  supply  it  for  a  short  time  for  one- 
third  off,  or  for  $10,  payable  f  i  .00  with  coupon  below ,  and 
the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of  only  f^oo. 


SPECIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  COUPON. 

Publishers'  Plate  Renting  Co., 
180  Broadway,  Sew  York. 
fiENTLKMES :— I  accept  your  special  offer  of  "Gimot's 
History  of  France."  10  Literary  DIGEST  readers,  8  vol- 
umes, for  $10.     I  enclose  $1,  and  agree  to  pay  $2  a  month 
till  the  work  is  paid  for  in  full. 


Name. 


ADDRESS 


{It  cash  payment  be  made,  this  coupon  ueed  not  be  used  ) 

Publishers'    Plate    Renting    Co., 
280  Broadway,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Department  announces  the  death  of  Li  Hung 
Chang. 
November  8.— Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Li  Hung  Chang  as  Viceroy  of  Chi 
Li,  and  Wang  Wen  Chao  is  appointed  deputy 
Viceroy  of  the  same  province. 

November  9.  — Lord  Salisbury  speaks  in  the 
Guildhall,  declaring  that  the 'menace  to  the 
Empire  in  South  Africa  will  be  removed  so 
thoroughly  that  the  work  will  not  have  to  be 
done  again. 

A  letter  is  received  from  Miss  Stone,  the  cap- 
tive missionary,  recounting  the  hardships  of 
herself  and  her  companion,  Mme.  Tsilka. 

The  Czar  congratulates  M.  de  Witte,  the  Rus- 
sian Finance  Minister,  on  the  completion  of 
the  Siberian  Railway. 

November  10. — Elections  in  Spain  are  attended 
by  bloodshed  and  excitement ;  one  person  is 
killed  and  forty  wounded  in  Barcelona. 

Domestic. 

The  Schley  Court. 

November  4.— The  taking  of  evidence  isfinished  ; 
Admiral  Schley  makes  some  corrections  in 
and  additions  to  his  former  testimony. 

November  5. — Solicitor  Hanna  finishes  his  argu- 
ment for  the  Government,  and  Captain 
Parker  begins  the  presentation  of  Admiral 
Schley's  side  of  the  case. 

November  6. — Mr.  Rayner  makes  the  closing 
argument  for  Admiral  Schley. 

November  7. — Judge-Advocate  Lemly  finishes 
the  closing  argument  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  case. 

The  hearing  is  declared  ended,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  court  is  expected  some  time  next 
month. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

November  5.— Seth  Low  and  the  entire  city  and 
county  fusion  ticket  of  New  York  are  elected 
by  about  30,000  majority. 

In  New  York  State  the  Republicans  are  gener- 
ally successful.  Ohio  goes  Republican  by 
86,000  plurality  ;  Nebraska,  New  Jersev, 
Utah,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts  all  show  Re- 
publican pluralities.  Democratic  gains  are 
registered  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland. 
November  7.— A  mutiny  takes  place  among  the 
Federal  prisoners  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Thirty  men  escape  and  are  pursued  by 
cavalry. 

November  8.— Three  of  the  escaped  convicts  of 
Fort  Leavenworth  are  shot  and  four  others 
captured. 

November  9.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  a 
large  number  of  postmasters,  disregarding 
the  recommendations  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization in  several  cases  in  Southern 
States. 

Senator  Lodge  speaks  on  national  topics  be- 
fore the  Middlesex  Club,  of  Boston;  James 
B.  Dill  speaks  on  "Trusts"  before  the  Mer- 
chants' Club  of  Chicago. 

November  10.— Two  of  the  escaped  convicts 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  hold  a  sheriff  and 
his  deputy  prisoners  in  a  farmhouse,  and  ne- 
gotiate their  escape,  under  protection  of 
their  prisoners  ;  fourteen  convicts  still  re- 
main at  large. 

American  Dependencies. 
November  5.— Philippines :  The  United  States 
Philippines  commission  at  Manila  passes  laws 
against  treason.  A  plot  to  massacre  the 
American  Garrison  at  Moncada,  province  of 
Tarlac,  Luzon,  is  discovered. 

November  9.— After  a  sharp  engagement  on  the 
island  of  Samar,  an  American  force  under 
Major  Waller  captures  a  Filipino  stronghold, 
two  Americans  being  killed  and  twenty-six 
of  the  enemy;  all  the  ports  in  the  island  of 
Leyte  are  closed  to  traffic. 

November  10.— A  Federal  Convention  is  being 
held  in  Manila,  but  personal  bickerings  have 
thus  far  prevented  much  practical  work  be- 
ing accomplished. 


I  Constipation  &  Hemorrhoids  Cured  by 

Entona 

THE     ORIGINAL     WHITE     WHEAT      GLUTEN      SUPPOSITORIES 

by   increasing   the   nutrition    of 
the    parts    through    absorption 

Fifty  cents  a  box  at  all  Druggists  or  sent,  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

vvvvvvvv 

SAMPLES  FREE 

Address    The    Entona    Company,    Dept.  W,    61    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 


Heats  15 
gallons 
of  water. 


From  Every  State  in  the  Union  Comes  Unqalified  Praise  for 

Monarch  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel  Ranges 

They  are  made  of  the   best  quality  of  Refined  Air-Blast  Malleable  Iron  and 
Heavy  Wrought  Steel  1'late  lined  with  long-fiber  asbestos  board.    Malleable  Iron 
Frames  render  all  seams  air-tight,  dust-tight  and  gas-tight.     Neither   stove 
putty  nor  bolts  are  used.    They  cannot  crack  nor  break,  warp,  nor  open  up  in 
the  seams.    They  operate  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  fuel  after  ten  years'  use 
as  at  first.    They  soon  save  in  fuel  and  repairs  to  repay  their  entire  cost.    Mon- 
arch Ranges  meet  all  requirements.    May  have  reservoir  at  either  end  and 
choice  of  shelf  or  closet.    The  Monarch  waterfront  for  heating  pressure 
hoiler  is  a  marvel  for  quick  work.    Seventy-five  styles  and  sizes.    They 
burn  equally  well  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  lignite,  wood,  cobs,  or  any  other 
fuel.    Guaranteed  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Direct  to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Monarch  Ranges  we  will  ship  the  first  one 
ordered  from  your  community  at  the  w  holesale  price,  which  is  a  saving  of 
$10.00  to  $25.00  from  the  price  of  any  other  range  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron  construction.  We  also  allow  you  the  privilege  of  thirty  days'  free 
trial. 

FREE  —  Handsome  Catalogue  with  Wholesale  Prices  and  Full 
Particulars. 


TERRELL'S  TlliVlAR  HEATISG  STOVES  for  either  coal  or  troorf  are  better 
than  a  base  burner  at  one-third  tfie  ejepense. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  COMPANY,   132  Lake  Street,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 


YOUR  HOUSE  can  be  made  uniformly  comfortable  by  using  the 

POWERS  HEAT 
REGULATOR 

on  your  furnace.     It  fits  any  heater  and  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel.     Sent 
on  trial.     Highest  Award  at  Paris  Exposition.     Write  for  free  book. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.,     -     38  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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DidY 
Enjoy  a  Meal 

IN  BED? 

Not    unless 

the  meal  was 

•  erved    upon 

La  table  so  ar- 


ranged as  to  extend 


lover  the  bed  and  sti 
[not   touch   it.     Most 
convenient  Id  theskk 
Iroom.  Excellent  sew- 
■ing.cutting  and  read- 


1'ife^uiuuK    aim    icau- 

1  ing  table. Various  kindsof  wood.  Beauli- 
1  fully  finished.  Write  for  circulars  i 

and  testimonials.  Sizeoftop, 

18x36  inches.  NO   AGF.NTS.  '__ 

INVALIDS  TABLE  COMPANY.  _ 
33^   Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Write  for  Booklet. 


BUI!  ABILITY    I 
FLIMSY  STILLS 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

On  your  kitciien  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trifling  cost.  Simple  hs  h  tea  kettle. 
Hon.  F.  M.  COCKRELL,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Missouri,  writes:  "I 
have  used  your  Sanitary  Still  in  my 
family  and  I  take  pleasure  in  re- 
commending ittoall  who  want  pure 
and  palatable  water.  The  distilled 
water  is  healthy  and  wholesome ; 
the  use  I  made  of  it  shows  that  it 
will  afford  a  good  supply  of  abso- 
lutely pure  water"  The  Sanitary 
Still  used  in  tlie  WHITE  HOUSE. 
Highest  award  at  1'aris  Exposition. 
KBQUALED.     AVOID     CHEAP  AND 


Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


COLLAR  j* 
BUTTON  j* 
INSURANCE 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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EVERY  MAN  WHO 
WISHES  TO  SHAVE 

with  ease  and  pleasure,  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  be  fully  informed  about  the  excel- 
lence and  smooth-cutting  quality  of  our 
MASTERPIECE  RAZOR,  which  we  sell  in 
pairs  for  $5.00 ;  ready  to  put  on  the  face. 

They  are  all  a  man  can  want;  rightly 
named,  stand  the  test  on  any  beard, 
leave  the  skin  like  velvet;  suitable  for  a 
tender  skin  or  wiry  beard;  shave  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease,  possess  every 
degree  of  comfort;  carefully  selected  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  man  who  wants 
sterling  quality. 

We  sell  razors  exclusively;  we  make 
them,  we  grind  them,  we  hone  them,  put 
them  in  cutting  order  ready  for  use — 
that  has  been  our  specialty.  We  have 
no  agents,  we  deliver  free,  we  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer,  we  warrant  every  razor 
to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is,  and 
have  but  one  price. 

Our  pamphlet,  "  All  About 
Good  Razors, ' '  mailed 
free. 


C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS.,  173  William  St.,  New  York. 


A 

Useful 

Christmas 

Gift. 


As  nothing  brings  so  much   cheer  and 
comfort  into  a  home  as  good  light,  noth- 
ing can  be  so  acceptable  a  Christmas  Gift 
as  The  Angle  Lamp.     It  is  a  present 
that  lasts  for  more  than  a  day  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure.      It  is  the 
ideal   method  of   illumination,    being 
more  brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity, 
requiring  little  or  no  care  and  burning 
but  18  cents  worth  of  ordinary  kero- 
sene a  month.    Thousands  of  homes 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
methods,  and   it  gives   perfect  un- 
qualified satisfaction.     Our  booklet 
I  W  showing  all  styles  from  Si. 80  up 
'  is  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  at  once.1 


The  Angle  Lamp  Co. 
76  Park  Place.      NEW  YORK 
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euro 
Colds,  Catarrh,. 

Consuniptioti.APtliiiiii.il!! 
Throat  diseases.  Invaluable  to  public  ' 
speakers  ami  singers  lor  improving  voice. 

Send  stamp  tor  description  am!  testimonials.  • 
HYCIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Individual  Communion 

ft  ■  iff  it  c      Semi  for  free  catalogue 
V/UU1U).     aml  |igt  0f  us<.rs. 

8AUITAUY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.. 
Box    L  Uockester.  N.  Y. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Litkkaky 

Digest. "1 

Problem  607. 

By  A.  SlLVF.s 
From  the   Diario  Popular,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Black— Twelve  I'ieces. 
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White— Thirteen  Pieces, 
r  1  B  B  4  ;    riq4;   R  2  p  2  p  1  ;    1PPSP2P 

R2K2kS;4P2b;2pbPipP;4S3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  608. 

By  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 

First  Prize,  Birmingliam  Daily  Post  Tourney. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 
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White — Ten  Pieces. 

8;    qp4Qi;    P4Rpi;    ip2pP2;    4k2p; 
4Sp2;iPPpSPPi;Ks6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


End-Game. 

By   Horwiiz. 

7B;7B;3p4;8;8;8;ip6;k6K. 
White  to  play  and  win. 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

Established  over  r?o  years. 


Cheaper  than  Beef 

"All  the  wheat  that's  fit  to  eat." 

Every  pound  oi  Franklin  Mills  Flour,  repre- 
sents a  pound  of  food  value.  One  dollar's  worth 
of  beef  contains  nutriment  for  two  and  four-Uftb 
days.   One  dollar's  worth  of 


FLOUR 


A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

contains  nutriment  for 
19^4 days.  When  the  true 
value  of  the  fine  flour  Is 
known,  all  will  use  it  as 
their  bread  food.  It  is 
easy  of  digestion,  per- 
fect in  assimilation  and 
thoroughly  nourishes 
every  part  of  the  body. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
kei'p  Franklin  Mills  Flour 
have  him  order  some  for 
you  or  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
See  that  the  Flour  deliv- 
ered bears  our  label, 
avoid  substitutes. 

Booklet  with  key  to  the  picture  Free   or  the  asking. 
THE  GENUINE  MADE  ON'.Y  BY 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  Lockport.N.Y. 

These  trade-mark  crlsi 


Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfas 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike   all 
For 
FARWELL&RH1N 


on  every  package. 


its 
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STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocers. 

write 

eftown.  N.  Y.,  U.5.A. 


ggl  want  some  more 
Mar velli  Macaroni  !  " 

Everyone  does  who  has  once  eaten  it. 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  fresh,  because  it 

has  an  Air-tight  Package  to  protect  it. 

It  promotes  health,  makes  muscle  and 

is  good  to  eat. 

Send  your  name  and  your  prooer's.  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  cook  it  in  sixty  differ- 
ent ways.     (Booklet  edited  l>y  Mrs.  K   rrr). 
Mil      M  A  It  V  F.I. 1. 1    COHPAHT, 
1O0    \V.    I.iimcil    St.,    Detroit,    .Mich. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

Tin  STALLMAN   DRESSES 
TKI'NK  is  constructed  on  new 

principles.  l»r  i\\  -  instead  of  trays. 
A  piece  for  e\  ,-ry  thitikT  :md  every- 
thing in  its  1  lace.  Tin'  iKittomae 
accessible  as  the  top.     Defies  the 

ge-emaaber.  Oost*  no  more 
than  a  (rood  box  trunk  Sent 
('.<  >  P..  with  prti  liege  of  examina- 
tion, send  8c.  stamp  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

1      A.  STAIXMAS, 
4  W.  Sprlnc  *t.   Columbu-   O. 


\X/  A  NJTPn Active,  educated  men  to  represent 

▼  T  nil  1LU  usin  Eastern.  Middle  and  South- 
ern States.  Weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Cive  a^e.  ex- 
perience and  references,    iioilil.  lead  cCmbuj,  \rw  [ere    itj . 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  601. 

Key-move,  R — Q  Kt  7. 
No.  602. 


P— B6 

2. 

B— B  7! 

B— Kt  sq 

K  x  R 

Other 

BsP 

Kt— B  2 

Any 

Q  BxP 

P  x  KtP 

2 

Kx  R 

B— Kt  8  ! 

BxP(Kt3),raate 


R — Q  3,  mate 


R — Q  3,  mate 


3- 


B — B  2,  mate 


B  x  B,  mate 


P— Q  Kt  4  K  x  R 

Other  variations  depend  on  these. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia ; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  D.,  New 
Orleans  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  W.  W.  S., 
Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  A 
Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Day- 
ton, O.;  O.  C.  Pitkm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  L.  Hill, 
Houston,  Tex. 

601  (only):  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Morton,  Effingham,  111  ;  J.  H.  Louden,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.;  W.  E.  Griffin,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W. 
Hyde,  Brooklyn  ;  M.  C.  Brown.  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  H. 
W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  G.  P.,  Winnipeg,   Can. 

602  (only):  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. ;  L.  R., 
Corning,  Ark. 

Comments  (601):  "The  most  difficult  2-er  I've 
come  across  this  year.  A  fine  problem  " — H.  W. 
B.;  "Difficult  for  a  2-er"— M.  M.;  "Good"-G.  D.; 
"A  sharp  trick  "—A  K.;  "A  feast  of  fat  things"— 
J.  G.L.;  "A  very  neat  illustration  of  an  old  theme, 
and  unless  the  cut-off  strikes  one  it  is  apt  to 
puzzle" — W.  R.  C;  "Fairly  difficult  but  lacking  in 
variety  and  interest" — S.  M.  M.;  "Excellent  and 
difficult  "— J.  H.  L. 

(602):  "Highiy  ingenious  and  difficult "— C.R.  O.; 
"A  very  unusual  setting  of  a  very  unusual 
theme" — H.  W.  B.;  "A  superb  conception,  equally 
well    rendered.      The    beautiful    variation    after 


1 is  most  pleasing.     In   every  respect   a 

P-Kt  4 

worthy  prize-winner  "— M.  M.;  "Charming  stra- 
tegy "— G.  D. ;  "This  is  not  merely  one  in  119— it  is 
one  of  a  thousand.  A  rich  study  "—J.  H.  S.;  "The 
best  waiting  problem  I  have  seen  in  The  Digest. 
Black's  suicide  is  forced  in  unexpected  ways" — W. 
W.  S.;  "Wonderful  !  It  promised  little,  but  gave 
much"— A  K.;  "Superbly  ingenious"— R.  G.  F.; 
"Deserves  the  highest  praise.  One  of  the  finest  I 
have  seen  "—  W.  J.  L. 

The  Judges  of  the  Tourney  spoke  of  this  prob- 
lem as  "the  finest  three-mover  of  modern  times." 

Very  many  solvers  were  caught  by  601.  The 
move  generally  accepted  to  do  the  work  is  R— Q  7, 
this  is  answered  by  B— Q  4.  Several  solvers 
thought   that   Kt  x  B  ch  would  do  it,  but  over- 


looked 1 

R  x  Ktch. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A  K.  got  598  and 
599;  J.  C,  Springfield,  Mass.,  595;  H.  Louther, 
Philadelphia,  599. 

The  Virginia  Chess-Association. 

On  October  14,  the  ;Virginia  Chess-Association 
was  organized,  with  John    A.    Kinner,  Roanoke, 

A   Wonderful  Life   Story  of  Mary,   Oueen    of 
the  House  of  David. 

Few  characters  in  Biblical  history  offer  more  fascinating 
material  for  the  romancer  and  biographer  than  Mary, 
Queen  of  the  House  of  David,  and  mother  of  Christ.  Yet 
it  is  strange  that  we  have  but  few  satisfactory  works  deal- 
ing with  her  life.  The  highest  authorities  agree  in  com- 
mending as  decidedly  the  best  life  of  Mary  the  work  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Stewart  Walsh, D.I).  This  gifted  author  tells  the 
life  story  of  this  ideal  woman  with  an  entertaining  com- 
bination of  romance  and  historical  facts,  vividly  picturing 
the  Oriental  life  and  scenes  of  Bible  times.  The  book  js 
as  Joseph  Cook  remarked  '  vivid  in  description,  sound  in 
sentiment  ptural    in    tone."     It    is   handsomely 

printed  and  exquisitely  illustrated.  Hurst  and  Company, 
of  135  Grand  Street,  New  York,  are  the  publishers.  For 
descriptive  announcement  see  another  page. 
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Larkin   Soaps 

(GOLD   MEDALS   AT    OMAHA  AND   BUFFALO.) 


Sold  Only 

from  Factory 

to   Family 


and   PREMIUMS 

THirty  Days'  Trial  Before  Payment. 

*¥*HE  Larkin  Idea  is  simply  to  save  that  cost  which  adds  nothing  to 
•*•  value.  The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers'  expenses,  profits  and 
losses  saved  to  our  customers  on  a  $10.00  assortment  (purchaser's 
selection)  of  the  L,arkin  Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations  pay  for  a  $10.00 
Premium.  The  prejudice  prevails  that  goods  with  which  premiums 
are  given,  and  the  premiums  too,  are  inferior  in  quality. 

The  Larkin  Soaps  and  Larkin  Premiums  were  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position in  the  beautiful  Larkin  Building,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  observed  and 
remarked  their  value,  and  where  six  medals,  two  of  gold,  were  awarded  for  supreme 
merit.  The  Larkin  Soaps  are  known  to  millions  of  users  to  be  the  best.  They  are 
scientifically  made  from  pure  materials  in  the  most  modern  factory.  This  is  our  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  increasing  success,  and  we  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  selling 
direct  to  the  homes. 


No.   1.   COUCH. 


Every  case  of  Larkin  Soaps  packed 
as  purchaser  orders ;  your  own  se- 
lection to  amount  of  $10.00  from 
this   list: 


05 


.07 


Sweet  Home  Family  Soap,  per  bar $0, 

For  all  ordinary  laundry  and  household  purposes 

it  has  no  superior.     Full  size. 
White  Woolen  Soap,  per  bar 

For  flannels,  infants'  clothes  and  laces. 

Maid  o'  the  Mist,  (floating  bath)  Soap,  per  bar OS 

Honor  Bright  Scouring  Soap,  per  bar 05 

To  make  things  bright.    Equal  to  ioc.  kinds. 

Boraxine  Soap  Powder,  (full  lbs.)  per  pkg 10 

Modjeska  Complexion  Soap,  per  %-doz 60 

Perfume  matchless.    The  luxury  of  luxuries.     For 

children  and  those  of  delicate  skin. 
Old  English  Castile  (6-oz.  cakes)  per  ^-doz 30 

A  pure,  unscented,  milled  Castile  Soap. 

The  Bride,  transparent  toilet  soap,  per  }^-doz 30 

Elite  Glycerine  Toilet  Soap,  per  ^-doz 25 

Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap,  per  jj-doz 25 

Unrated  Tar  Soap  (6-oz.  cakes)  per  %-&oz 25 

Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Stick  or  Tablet,  each 10 

Several  higher  priced.    None  better  ;  few  equal. 

Sulphur  Soap,  scented,  antiseptic,  per  J^-doz 25 

Modjeska  Perfume,  per  i-oz.  bottle 35 

Delicate,  refined,  delicious,  lasting. 
Carnation  Pink  or  Bride  Rose  Perfume,  per  i-oz.  bottle     .50 

Violet  Perfume,  per  i-oz.  bottle 60 

Sachet  Powder,  Carnation    Pink,  Heliotrope,  Rose 

or  Violet,  per  pkg 10 

Modjeska  Cold  Cream,  per  2-oz.  jar 25 

A    soothing,   healing   demulcent.      For   chapped 

hands  or  lips,  or  inflamed  eyelids. 
Modjeska  Tooth  Powder,  per  2-oz.  vial_. 20 

An  incomparable  antiseptic  dentifrice. 
Modjeska  henna- Balm,  per  bottle 25 

A  cooling,  quickly  absorbed  lotion   for  all  skin 

irritations.     Entirely  free  from  greasiness. 
Modjeska  Talcum  Powder 15 

Purified,  refined,  antiseptic. 

Lavender  Smelling  Salts,  per  bottle 25 

Chemically  Pure  Glycerine,    /per  2-oz.  bottle 10 

Cold  Medal  Winner.  |  per  6-oz.  bottle 25 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  Soap,  per  bar 10 

Larkin  Silver  Polish,  very  popular,  per  box 05 


THE    PROOF 

ofthe  Larkin  Idea? 
We  omit  Premium, 
when  desired,  and 
send  a$20  selection 
of  Soaps  for  $10. 


Larkin,  Seneca  and 

Carroll  Streets, 

Established 
1SJ5 


Free  with  a  $10.00  Assortment  of  the  Larkin  Soaps. 


This  Couch  is  25  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  long ;  has  24  double  conical,  extra-tempered  springs, 
spring  seat  and  spring  head  ;  hardwood  slats  and  frame  ;  good  casters.  Filled  with  extra  coarse 
tow  with  cotton  top.  Moth-proof  cover,  your  choice  of  Corduroy  or  Velour,  plain  or  figured,  in 
Myrtle  Green,  Dark  Wine,  Crimson,  Frown  or  Blue.  The  construction  of  this  Couch  makes  it 
extremely  durable.     It  will  withstand  rough  usage. 

We  issue  special  circular  of  higher  priced  biscuit-tufted  Couches  and  many  other  premiums. 

MANY  people  obtain  Larkin 
Premiums  in  two  ways, 
without  laying  in  a  $10.00  stock  of 
Soaps  (although  it  is  best  econ- 
omy). First,  by  dividing  contents 
among  a  few  neighbors  who  read- 
ily pay  the  listed  retail  prices. 
This  provides  the  $10.00  needful 
to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the 
Premium  as  a  middleman's  profit. 
Second,  by  our  interesting  Larkin 
Club-of-Ten  plan,  explained  by  a 
special  circular. 


30  Days  for 
Trial. 

After  that,  if  you  find  all  the 
Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  Premium  entirely  satis- 
factory, remit  us  $10.00.  If  not, 
notify  us  goods  are  subject  to  our 
order.  We  make  no  charge  for 
Soaps  used  in  trial. 

If  you  remit  with  order,  we  add 
50  cents'  worth  of  Soaps  as  a  cash 
present,  and  ship  goods  day  after 
order  is  received.  Money  refund- 
ed if  asked  for.  Safe  delivery  of 
everything  we  ship  is  guaranteed. 
The  transaction  is  not  complete 
until  you  are  satisfied.  Our 
$2,000,000.00  investment  is  behind 
our  guarantee. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Independent,  New  York,  says  :  The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  make  our  readers  a  wonderful  offer.  Not  only 
do  they  give  you  a  box  of  excellent  laundry  soap  and  toilet  articles  of  great  value,  but  they  also  give  each  purchaser 
a  valuable  premium,  and  we  personally  know  they  carry  out  what  they  promise. 

From  Epworth  Herald,  Chicago:  We  have  examined  the  Soaps  and  premiums,  as  described  above,  and  know 
they  will  give  satisfaction.  We  know  the  Company,  have  personally  visited  their  establishment  in  Kuffalo,  have  pur- 
chased and  used  the  Soaps,  and  gladly  say  everything  is  as  represented. 
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Purity  Books 

The  way  to  purity  is  thiough  knowledge. 


The    Self   & 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsein  ent  of 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook, 
Eev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F,  B.  Meyer, 
Dr.Theo.  L.Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.Clark 
Bishop  Vincent, 
Anthony  Comstock, 
"  Pansy," 

Frances  E.  Willard, 

Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 

Hundreds  of  Others. 


SYLVANUS    STALL,  D.D. 


BOOKS  TO  MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 

Siooo  Prize  Book,  by  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

fj.  per  copy,  post  free.    Send  for  table  of  contents. 

1062   Real    Estate  Trust 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vir  Publishing  Co., 


THE 

AMERieHN 
MESSENGER 

El. ii 

The  Illustrated  Religious  Monthly 

Is    a     non-sectarian,     high-class 
paper  for  everybody. 

Well-known  writers  who  are 
regular  contributors  of 
original  articles  written 
especially  for  this  paper  are 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  T. 
L.  Cuyler,  r>.L»„  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson,  O.  It.  F. 
Hallock,  D.D.,  Annie  Ham- 
ilton Donnell,  J.  It .  Miller, 
D.D.,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Julia  McNair  Wright,  and  c 

^MaVgai"S'E.  Sangster's  page,R«v-  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 
"Talks  Between  Times,  is  written  in  her  most  win- 
ning and  helpful  style  ;  Dr.  Chapman  writes  on  the  Young 
People's  Prayer  Meeting  Topics.  Other  departments 
are  the  Christian  Life,  Sunday-School,  Family 
Circle,  Children's  Page,  Ouestion  Box,  Serial 
and  Short  Stories,  etc.  Established  1843,  illustrated, 
monthly,  20  or  more  large  pages  every  issue,  the  work  of 
the  brightest  and  best  writers. 

f  I    If  you  send  us  the  small  sum  of  50e  ,  silver  or 

tf  1*1*4*"  stamps,  at  once.ve  will  send  you  thispreat  pa- 
*  »*'*'•  per  all  6r  1902  and,  in  addition,  will  send  it  Free 
from  the  time  your  subscription  is  received  to  January  1,  1902, 
including  Thanksirivim;  ana  Christmas  special  Numbers. 

A«KNTN  and  M,llll  RAISERS  WANTED  in  even  misliborliooil  to 
secure  subscribers  for    THE  AMERICAN  MESSENGER.     Scud  for 
liberal  offers  of  premiums  or  cash  commissions.    Sample  copies, 
canvassing  instructions,  etc.  FREE. 
American  Messenger,  Dept.  K,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


£Of|  00     For  >i 

»P*>U==  RCinjnston 
Other  standard  makes, 
lowest  prices,  strongest 
guarantee.  Many  mach- 
ines good  as  new,"  at  half 
the  COSt.  Ynu  ii:tv  no 
Agent's  profit.  W  rhetor 
catalog  E  arid  will  tell  wnv  we  eau  sell  war- 
ranted machines  f>0  percent,  less  than  factory, 
riii- 4  1/1  00  36>..  in.  lrtiijr  c,,i,i,i, c>:ik 

l>c»U$l*+==  80M  ilMvillepolished. 
Ton  drawer  locksother  three.  Has  carved  pulls,  extension  slides,  casters. 
When  closed  the  top  haseven  surface.  Can  be  used  as  desk  and  locks  in 
machine.    Closes  by  single  action.     Accommodates  any  machine.    Very 

Lest  made.     Sent  on  approval.      Ask  catalog  IVsks  No.  til. 

K.  H.  Stafford  &  Bro.  1S-SO  Van  Huron  St.  Chicago. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

if  you  possess  a  fair  educatiou,  why  not  utilize  H  at  a  genteel 
and  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $:''»  weekly?    Situations 
always  obtainable.     We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


President ;  B.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Lynchburg,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasury.  A  tournament  was  held  for 
the  Championship  of  Virginia  and  various  prizes. 
There  were  twelve  players,  and  the  prize-winners 
are  as  follows  : 

Wilbur  L.  Moorman,  Lynchburg,  won  the 
Championbhip  of  Virginia  and  Firs'.  Prize,  $24,  by 

a  score  of  :  W.  Dr.  L. 

1420 
J.  A.  Kinner,  Roanoke,   2d  prize  $18.00 12    1     3 

E.  Pendleton,  Wytheville,  3d   "      12.00....  844 

E.  H.  Ellyson,  Danville,  4th      "       6.00 626 

In  this  tournament,  after  the  first  round,  the  six 
players  having  the  lowest  scores  were  dropped, 
and  the  remaining  six  played  another  round. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  who  sent  us  the  informa- 
tion concerning  this  association,  express  the  hope 
that  other  State-associations  will  hold  tourna- 
ments, and  the  champions  of  these  tournaments 
meet  yearly  in  a  grand  Inter-State  Championship 
Tournament.  We  like  the  idea.  'Twouldgivea 
boom  to  Chess.  Messrs.  Shipley,  Ferris,  and 
Helms,  the  men  who  have  made  so  wonderful  a 
success  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Corre- 
spondence Match,  are  the  very  persons  to  take  this 
in  hand.  Anything  that  The  Litk.rary  Digest 
can  do  to  further  this  object  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully done. 

Blindfold  Chess. 

MORPHY  AND  PlLLSBURY. 
A  half-century  ago,  Paul  Morphy  played  eight 
games  of  Chess  simultaneously,  without  sight  of 
the  boards.  This  amazed  the  world.  Pillsbury, 
however,  has  played  as  many  as  twenty  games. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  study  and  compare  the 
two  games  we  give.  Both  games  were  played 
sans  voir. 


SIX  CARDINAL  POINTS 


Petroff. 


MORPHY. 

POTIER. 

MORPHY. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

iP-K  4 

P-K  4 

14  Q-K  Kt  3 

2  Kt— K  B  - 

Kt-K  B  3 

15  Kt-Kt  6  ch 

3  B-Q  B  4 

Kt  x  K  P 

16  B  x  i: 

4  Kt-Q  B  3 

Kt-K  B  3 

17  B  x  Q 

5  Ktx  P 

P-Q  4 

18  B  Px  P 

6B-Kt3 

B— Kt  2 

19  K  —  R  sq 

7p-y4 

P-B  3 

20  R— K  7 

8  Castles 

Q  Kt— Q  2 

21  B— K  5 

9  P-K  B4 

Kt-Q  Kt  3 

22  R  — B  7ch 

10Q-B3 

P-K  R4 

23  Kt  x  P 

11  P-B  5 

Q-B  2 

24  K  B  x  P 

12  B— K  B  4 

B-Q  3 

25  K  B-Q 

13  Q  R-K  sq 

K-B  sq 

Kt3 

Viei 

ina. 

PILLSBURY. 

SCHAUER. 

PILLSBURY. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1P-K4 

P-K  4 

13  B-R  3  dis. 

2  Kt— Q  B  3 

P-Q  B  3 

14  B  x  Q 

3P— K  B  4 

P  x  P 

15  P-K  5 

4  Kt-B  3 

B— K  2 

16  Kt— K  4 

5B-B4 

B-R  5  ch 

17  B  x  B 

6P-Kt3 

Px  P 

18  Kt-Q  6 

7  Castles 

P  x  Pch 

19  B-Qa 

8  K— R  sq 

Kt— K  R  3 

20  R—  U  7 

9P-Q4 

Kt-Kt5 

21  K  x  P 

10  B  x  P  ch 

K— B  sq 

22  Q  R-K  Kt 

11  Ktx  B 

Qx  Kt 

so 

12  Q  x  Kt! 

QxQ 

23  Kt-B  5 

POTIER. 

Black. 
1  P-K R 5 
1  K— Kt  sq 

Px  Q 

Px  Kt 

P  x  R  P  ch 

B-K  Kt5 

Q  Kt-Q  2 

K— B  sq 

K— Kt  sq 

Px  Kt 

Q  Kt-Kt  3 

Resigns. 


SCHAUER. 

Black. 
K— Kt  sq 
P— K  R3 
Kt— R  3 

P-Q  4 
R  x  B 

R— Q  Kt  sq 
P-Q  Kt  4 
R-Rsq 
K-R  2 
;K  R-Ktsq 


Resigns. 


The  Defense  of  the  Ruy  Lopez. 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  analyses  of  Chess 
authorities  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  down  to 
the  more  recent  criticism  of  Lasker,  Pillsbury, 
Steinitz,  and  Albin,  the  Chess  expert  world  seems 
to  have  taken  up  with  P— Q  R  3  as  Black's  best 
third  move  in  defending  the  Ruy  Lopez.  Lasker 
takes  up  five  or  six  pages  of  his  book,  issued  as 
late  as  1896,  in  condemning  this  defense  as  weak 
and  unsound.     Steinitz  did  the   same   in  his  vol- 


MUSIC 

Taught  by  Mail  at  Home 
Piano,  Organ 
Violin,  Guitar 
Mandolin,  Banjo 


No  matter  where  you  live 
we  can  teach  you.  Our  in- 
struction is  "thorough  and 
practical.  Thousands  of  sat- 
isfied pupils.  Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils  taken  Si 
and  $2  monthly.  Booklet  of 
information  and  testimonials 
free. 

U.  S.  Correspondence 

School  of  Music, 

21  Union  Sijimrp.  VtW  York.  I,  I. 


Catalog    OnnO    MAGAZINES  AND    pDCC 
of  J\J\J\J       NEWSPAPERS       rlVGCr 

OCR  PRICES  ARE  SURE  TO  INTEREST  YOl\ 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency.  Lexington,  Ky. 


SELF-FILLING. 

SELF-CLEANING. 

SIMPLICITY 

reliability:  jfc 

NO    LEAKING. *T* 
DURABILITY. 


THE  01.11  P0UIT1I1  PE.\  IS  A  THIK  OF  THE  PAW: 
Advanced  mechanism  places  the  "  POS1  " 
Pen   at   the  foremost   one   "f  tin-    world. 
"IT'S  THE  PEN  OF  ALL  PENS" 
and  to  receiving  more  favorable  comments 
to-day  than  all  other  nuLketon  the  market. 
Ifs the  only  Pen  awarded  igold  medal  end  diplo- 
ma at  the  Academle  ParJatenne  tnventenn  Indus- 
trie's et  Exposante,  Paris. 


a;posr 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


WE  TAKE  YOUR  OLD  PEN  IN  EXCHANGE 


■  .  OUR  UNIQUE  PLAN.  .  . 
As  a  special  Inducement  to  Introduce  the 
"HOST"  we  have  decided  to  supply  a 
limited  number  of  them  in  BSCHAHfiB 
for  the  old  style  at  a  merely  nominal  cash 
difference.  Our  offer  enables  yon  to  rid 
yourself  of  your  old  pen  and  have  the 
BEST.  .•  .•  .•  .•  .•  .•  .•  .•  .■  .•  .• 
The"  POKT"  has  been  endorsed  by  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace,  Dr.  L\  luan  Abbott,  Mr. 

Sankey,  H.  M   Edward  vil.,  King  of  Great 

Britain,  Com'd'r  Booth  Tucker,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  also  recommended  by 
over  two  hundred  of  America's  foremost 
magazines.    .•    ."    ."     .'    .'    .■    .•    .'    .•    .• 

► WRITE  US • 


Post  fountain  Pen  Company, 

114  West  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Mail  Order  Department 
is  a  Special  Feature  of  the 
Retail  Book-Store  of    ^    ^ 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

THIS  department  will  gladly  answer 
letters  asking  for  information 
about  books,  wherever  and  whenever 
published. 


w 


ILL  send  you  catalogues,  descrip- 
tive circulars,  and  quote  prices. 


SAFE    delivery    anywhere    of    books 
mailed  or  expressed  is  guaranteed. 

PERSONS  ordering  books  by  mail 
will  receive  such  favors  in  dis- 
count on  the  price  of  books  as  they 
would  were   they  to   visit  the  store  in 

person. 

Send  Now  for  Circular  of  Two  Special 
Books  Sold  by  this  Department 


T>1-«     f->  w.>     Holiday  Catalogue  of 

FREE  BOOKS 

Of  ALL  LEADING  PUBLISHERS  AT  BIG  DISCOUNTS 
We  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  If  you  enclose  10 
cents  we  will  send  with  catalogue  a  new  i;S-page 
book  "  In  Praise  of  Books,"  by  Emerson  ana  150 
other  authors,  telling  what  to  read,  etc.  Write 
to-day  to  Dept.  C. 

PERKINS  BOOK  CO.,  296  Broadway,  New  York 


IT 
IS 
TO 
LAUGH 


PAI.PS  iiF  TARS V 1LLK  -That  reminds  me.     lftc 
THE  OKI  MMli;  s  LITEST  -.lust  issued. 
IKIMI  Y»l'.\s      Gems  of  wit.  Sir 

HEBREW  YU!\S  Vaudeville  stajre  humor.  ;*■ 
TRATRIBRS'  YVI!\S  -"Told  on  the  road."  Jic 
'II  \  1 11  .UTS  —Can  you  crack  'em  !  10c 

KNOTS. —Can  you  untie 'em  :-  ]0c 


Four  35c.  books,  75c. :  Three  10c.  books.  85c. 
Home  Supply  Co,  D7,  132  Nassau  St,  New  York 


Iteaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  does  a 
chimney  do  to  a 
lamp  ? 

Macbeth's  is 
the  making  of  it. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  U- 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Snoring  Stopped 
Instantly, 

prevented  and  cause  permanently  removed 
by  a  neat  and  simple  device  which  affords  no 
inconvenience  to  user.  Failure  is  impossible. 
It  also  prevents  sleeping  with  open  mouth, 
which  habit  ruins  so  many  throats  and  vocal 
cords  and  in  many  cases  brings  on  fatal  dis- 
eases of  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  No  Medicine. 

Name  and  address  of  all  Snorersand  Mouth 
Breathers  wanted,  to  whom  information  will 
be  sent. 

Correspondence  Confidential  in  plain  sealed 
envelope.     Address, 

SN0R.-0-D0NT,  •JSffiSSP' 


SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 


THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

Cost  S2.0O  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR., 

5  p<inuee  St..  Eccherter,  NT. 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homes 


GEMS  OF  j*  J- 
ILLUSTRATION 


From  the  Sermons  and 
other  Writings  of  Thos. 
Guthrie,  O.I).  Arranged 
under  the  subjects  they  Il- 
lustrate. A  suggestive  book  for  ministers.  Price$1.25. 

Funk    &   Wagnalls    Co.,    Pubs.,    New  York. 


ume,  as  in  his  Chess-magazine.  Pillsbury  has 
always  advised  against  this  defense,  as  have  most 
of  the  German  analysts,  and  yet  they  are  nearly 
all  now  playing  it.  Indeed,  Lasker  and  Pillsbury 
now  play  Y—  Q  R  3  on  Black's  third  move,  appar- 
ently as  their  standard  defense.  Pillsbury  played 
this  defense  the  past  summer  in  the  Buffalo  Tour- 
nament. In  the  Paris  Tournament,  as  in  his  ex-' 
hibition  Chess  of  this  season^  Lasker  played  it 
commonly.  Thus  does  Franklin  K.  Young  feel 
that  he  and  Morphy  are  indorsed  by  the  acts  of 
his  analytic  opponents,  even  if  theoretically  the 
latter  condemn  the  move. 

Albin,  who  has  achieved  fame  for  his  analysis  of 
the  Berlin  defense,  which  he  demonstrates  to  be 
favorable  to  White,  plays  P — Q  R  3  for  Black  now- 
adays almost  invariably. 

The  current  defense,  as  now  played  by  Albin, 
Pillsbury,  Lasker,  Marco,  Maroczy,  Schlechter, 
and  Janowski,  in  the  international  tourneys  and 
matches,  is  a  combination  of  three  defenses. 
After  P-  R  3,  which  is  the  old  move  of  Morphy's 
time,  Kt — K  B  3  of  the  Berlin  defense  follows,  and 
then  P — Q  3,  the  key-move  of  the  Steinitz  defense. 
B— K  2  sometimes  precedes  P— Q  3,  the  Steinitz 
idea  of  bringing  the  K  B  out  on  Kt  2  having  been 
exploded  by  Lasker.  The  defense,  as'now  made 
up,  seems  to  give  Black  approximately  an  even 
game  and  robs  White  of  most  of  his  brilliant 
coups. 

Synthetic  and  Analytic. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  heard,  lately,  of  the 
contention  between  the  Synthetic  School,  Young 
and  Barry,  the  head  masters,  and  the  Analytic 
School,  represented  by  nearly  every  other  great 
expert.  However,  according  to  the  following  note 
in  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  this  is  mainly  a 
contention  about  words,  and  the  Synthetic  School 
have  named  themselves  with  a  high-sounding 
name,  which  does  not  mean  what  they  profess  : 

"Synthetic  Chess  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
Synthetic  School  of  Chess  are  quite  distinct  from 
one  another.  Synthesis  is  defined  as  the  combina- 
tion of  separate  elements  of  thought  into  a  whole  : 
as  of  simple  into  complex  conceptions,  species  into 
genera,  individual  propositions  into  systems — the 
opposite  of  analysis.  Yet,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
said,  analysis  and  synthesis,  tho  commonly 
treated  as  two  different  methods,  if  properly  un- 
derstood are  only  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  correlative  of 
the  other.  In  consequence,  the  Chess-player,  to 
succeed,  must  be  both  synthetic  and  analytical. 
The  Synthetic  School  of  Chess's  chief  feature  is 
the  substitution  of  the  military  for  the  usual 
technical  terms." 

The  Pawns. 

By  W.  A.  P. 

Forth  they  go  pugnaciously 

To  the  fight  ; 
Laying  low  the  valiant  foe 

Left;  and  right. 

Marching  on  triumphantly 

To  their  goal, 
Queens  they  grow,  to  put  the  foe 

In  a  hole. 

Several  persons  have  written  concerning  the 
game  of  a  "Wonderful  Boy,"  published  in  our 
issue  of  October  26.  They  are  worried  over 
Black's  18th  move,  .  .  .  R— Q  sq,  claiming  that 
this  is  an  impossible  move,  as  "the  black  Q  had 
not  been  moved."  Sure  enough,  and  the  black  Q 
never  did  move,  for  the  black  Q  had  never  been  on 
the  board.    See  the  words  at  the  head  of  the  game. 


I! 


The 


NULITE 


4^ 


"      VAPOR 
GAS   LAMPS 

For  Home,  Store  or  Street. 

Arc  Lamps,  750 candle  power,  7  hours,  2  cts. 
House  Lamps,  100  candle  power,  7  hours, 
1  cent.  Superior  to  electricity  or  gas — 
cheaper  than  kerosene  oil.  No  wicks.  No 
smoke.  No  trouble.  Absolutely  safe.  Noth- 
ing like  them.    Sell  at  sight.    Exclusive 

t^g*  AGENTS  COINING  MONEY,  ^rjt. 

for  catalogue  and    prices.  Dept.  42 

CHICAGO  SOLAR  LIQHT  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 


A  New  Departure. 

A  New,  Effectual  and  Convenient  Cure 
For  Catarrh. 

Of  catarrh  remedies  there  is  no  end,  but  of  catarrh 
cures,  there  has  always  been  a  great  scarcity.  There 
are  many  remedies  to  relieve,  but  very  few  that 
really  cure. 

The  old  practice  of  snuffing  salt  water  through  the 
nose  would  often  relieve  and  the  washes,  douches, 


powders  and  inhalers  in  common  use  are  very  little, 
if  any,  better  than  the  old-fashioned  salt-water 
douche. 

The  use  of  inhalers  and  the  application  of  salves, 
washes  and  powders  to  the  nose  and  throat  to  cure 
catarrh  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  rub  the  back  to 
cure  kidney  disease.  Catarrh  is  just  as  much  a  blood 
disease  as  kidney  trouble  or  rheumatism  and  it  can- 
not be  cured  by  local  treatment  any  more  than  they 
can  be. 

To  cure  catarrh,  whether  in  the  head,  throat  or 
stomach,  an  internal  antiseptic  treatment  is  necessary 
to  drive  the  catarrhal  poison  out  of  the  blood  and 
system,  and  the  new  catarrh  cure  is  designed  on  this 
plan  and  the  remarkable  success  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  is  because  being  used  internally  it  drives  out 
catarrhal  infection  through  action  upon  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels. 

Wm.  Zimmerman  of  St.  Joseph,  relates  an  experi- 
ence with  catarrh  which  is  of  value  to  millions  of 
catarrh  sufferers  everywhere.  He  says :  "  I  neglected 
a  slight  nasal  catarrh  until  it  gradually  extended  to 
my  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  and  finally  even  my 
stomach  and  liver  became  affected,  but  as  I  was  able 
to  keep  up  and  do  a  day 's  work  I  let  it  run  along  until 
my  hearing  began  to  fail  me  and  then  I  realized  that 
I  must  get  rid  of  catarrh  or  lose  my  position  as  I  was 
clerk  and  my  hearing  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"Some  of  my  friends  recommended  an  inhaler, 
another  a  catarrh  salve  but  they  were  no  good  in  my 
case,  nor  was  anything  else  until  I  heard  of  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  and  bought  a  package  at  my  drug 
store.  They  benefited  me  from  the  start  and  in  less 
than  four  months  I  was  completely  cured  of  Catarrh 
although  I  had  suffered  nearly  all  my  life  from  it. 

"They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  other  catarrh  remedies  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets." 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  will  be 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. ,  and  the  tablets  are  sold  by  all  druggists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

We  Want  Corns 

to   cure.       ALLEN'S    ANTISEPTIC    CORN 

PLASTER  does  it ;  and  all  we  ask  is  for 
people  who  have  corns  to  let  us  send  them 
free,  a  plaster  to  prove  it. 

Send  address — no  money. 
GEORGE  M.  DORRANCE,  221  Fulton  St.,  Dept.H  New  York 


Is  Man 


A  scientific  discussion  of 
the    Malthusian    theory, 

Tnn  Prnlif io  9  ^  H  s  Pomer°y- A  M 

IUU    NUIlllU  i   M.D.     Price  35  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JOIN  THIS  CLUB 
and  SAVE  $42.50! 


Of  the  Special  Limited  Edition  of  1,000  numbered  sets  of  this  sumptuous  work  recently  offered 
to  Literary  Digest  readers  there  are    w 

ONLY  77  SETS  LEFT— these  will  be  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below.  Literary  Digest  readers  who 
jom  this  Special  Club  for  the  remaining  sets  secure  the  advantage  or  a  discount  of  $42.50  from  the  regular  price  of  the  work  which  is 
$h~.50.    If  after  exaMiuation  the  work  is  satisfactory  send  us  $5  and  pay  the  balance  in  20  monthly  subscription  payments  of  only 

$2  PFR  MONTH 

u  — '  Twenty-five  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,   Bound  in  Rich   Red  Buckram, 

Gilt  tops,  etc.,  and  containing  3,340  illustrations 

"Tlie  Novels  of  Scott  will  furnish  entertainment  to  many  generations  ;  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  race  of  men  so  fastidious 
as  to  require  anything  more  amusing,  or  so  grave  as  toscorn  all  delight  from  this  kind  of  composition." 

-LORD  JOHN  IWSSELL. 

A   Royal   Gift  with   Enjoyment  for  a   Lifetime 

Please  note  that  this  edition  is  of  the  same  sheets  as  the  rare  edition  now  being  sold  at  $3,500  per  setl 

WATCHWEEL  EDITION  t  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

By   SIR    WALTER   SCOTT 

The  most  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  consisting  of  twenty-five  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  printed 
in  large  clear  type  on  heavy  plate  paper,  bound  in  rich  red  buckram,  with  cover  designs  in  colors,  titles,  etc., 
stamped  in  gold,  and  containing  three  thousand  three  hnndred  and  forty  pictures  drawn  by  forty-four  artists  of 
renown.    Delivered  to  you  for  your  inspection  without  the  cost  to  you  of  a  single  cent. 

THE  PRIDE  AND  DELIGHT  OF  EVERY  TRUE  BOOK  LOVER 

The  superb  "Watchweel  Edition  "  is  one  of  those  choice  works  which  the  owner  will  point  out  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  accessions  to  his  library.    The  volumes  are  1UU  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  1%  inches 

blac' 


thick,  and  are  durably  bound  in  rich  red  buckram,  designs  in 
backs  in  gold,  gilt  tops,  etc, 


lack  and  yellow,  and  titles,  etc., stamped  on 


EXQUISITE  PICTURES   SCRUPULOUSLY   FAITHFUL  TO  THE  TEXT 

Never  before  have  the  scenes  and  characters  of  these  Novels  been  so  vividly  and  exquisitely  portrayed  by 
illustrations.  There  are  3,340  pictures  drawn  by  44  of  the  best  artis>s  abroad.  The  illustrations  show  a 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  text  of  the  stories.    Every  buckle,  scar,  or  other  detail  mentioned  in  the  story  is 

faithfully  shown  in  the  picture.    The  drawings  represent  several  different  styles  of  art,  exhibiting 

strength  or  delicacy  of  treatment  as  the  occasion  requires. 

A  SPLEHDID  WEDDING  OR  BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

The  vV«ttchweel  Edition  constitutes  a  matchless  gift  of  elegance  and  enduring  value.  Such  a  work 
will  be  cherished  and  enjoyed  for  years  to  come.  It  is  a  classic  in  literature  and  its  rich  storirs  of  ab- 
sorbing romance  appeal  to  both  young  and  old.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  wedding  or 
birthday  gift  than  this  magnificent  library  of  choice  fiction. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  DELIGHT  AND  SATISFACTION  FROM  PURCHASERS  OF  THE  FIRST  SETS 

"  Superior  to  all  Other  Editions." 

S.  V.  Wilson,  Attorney  at  Law,  Clearfield,  Pa.:  "The  Watchweel  Edition  of  Scott's 
Waverley  Novels  is  the  finest  edition  I  have  ever  seen.  Before  purchasing  your  edition,  I  had 
examined  various  other  editions.  The  Watchweel  Edition  has  the  finest  paper,  the  best 
illustrations,  and  the  best  type  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  come  across." 

Better  than  the  Advertisement  Says. 

W.  Ih  Klewer,  Architect,  Chicago  :  "I  confess  most  cheerfully  that  the  edition  in  its 
makeup  far  exceeds  that  which  I  expected  from  your  advertisement." 

Worthy  a  Place  Beside  the  Choicest  Books  of  the  Library. 

William  O.  Cutter,  Boston,  Ma^s. :  "I  have  found  them  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
among  others  which  I  consider  of  the  highest  grade  of  typographical  excellence, 
as  well  as  of  binding,  paper,  etc." 

The  Finest  Edition  Ever  Seen. 

R.  S.  Steele,  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Indian  Service,  Ponca  Agency, 
White  Eagle,  Oklahoma:  '"This  is  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  Scott  that  I  have  ever 
seen." 

Compels  Enthusiastic  Praise  in  Its  Entire  Make-up. 

J.  I..  Allison,  M.D.,  Swartz,  La.:  "For  beauty,  quality  of  paper,  and 
binding,  number  of  illustrations,  and  accuracy  of  design,  and  general  me- 
chanical make-up,  this  edition  can  not  be  surpassed." 

OFFER    TO    DIGEST    READERS -PROMPT    ACTION    NECESSARY- 

Of  the  Special  Limited  Edition  of  1,000  sets  recently  offered  to  Literary 
Digest  readers,  only  77  sets  now  remain.   We  will  send  these  remaining  sets 
on  approval  to  Literary  Digest  readers  who  sign  and  return  the  special 
coupon  below.    You  may  examine  them  for  five  days,  and  the  inspection 
does  not  involve  any  expense  on  your  part.    U  the  books  are  un- 
satisfactory you  may  notify  us,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  our 
order.    If  you  decide  to  add  this  treasure  to  your  library  you 
may  pay  for  the  books  on  the  easy  instalment  terms  of  $5  when 
you  notify  us  you  have  decided  to  keep  them,  and  the  balance 
In  twenty  monthly  subscription  payments  of  only  $2.00  each. 


8PECIAL    ACCEPTANCE    FORM. 

WATCHWEEL  EDITION  OF  SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Funk  &  Waqnaixs,   o  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gentlemen :— I  accept  your  special  offer  to  send,  without  charee.on 
approval,  the  25  volumes  of  your  special  limited  Watchweel  Edition  of 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  free  to  keep  and 
examine  the  work  for  J  days  after  receipt,  and  if  1  do  not  wish  the  book*. 
I  may  notify  you,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  your  order.  If  I  desire 
to  keep  the  books,  I  agree  to  send  you  $5.00  with  my  letter  stating  that 
I  will  keep  them,  and  1  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in  20  monthly  sub- 
scription payments  of  $2.00. 


N.ime 


P.  O 

Date State- 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 


Readers  of  Tub  Literary  Diqsst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"A  Novel  of  Tremendous  Power." 

King  Midas 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

An  American  story  of  to-day,  by  a  bril- 
liant new  writer.  Advance  copies  of  the 
book  have  won  extraordinary  praise 
from  many  of  the  ablest  critics,  some 
of  whose  utterances  are  given  below. 
No  novel  that  we  have  ever  published 
equals  this  in  the  wonderful  reception  it 
has  received,  in  advance  of  publication,  in 
commendations  from  the  critics  and  in 
advance  orders  from  the  trade. 

Edwin  flarkham  says:  "They  are  touched 
throughout  with  the  hues  of  poetry  and  the 
noblest  ideals  of  life." 

Rev.  ninot  J.  Savage  «ays :  "  I  read  the  book 
with  much  interest.  ...  It  shows  a  most  tre- 
mendous power.  .  .  .  The  opening  chapters  are 
to  me  a  perfect  delight  ;  the  first  scene  is  simply 
superb,  and  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  sweetest, 
truest,  and  most  living  characters  that  I  have 
met  with  for  many  years." 

Col.  Thos.  Wentworth  Higginson  says:  "It 
gives  decided  promise  and  shows  power  aud  deep 
feeling." 

Four  Full-Page  Drawings  by  C.  M.  Relyea 

i2mo,  Cloth,  388  Pages.  Price,  $1.20  net. 
All  Bookstores,    postage,  12  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. 

30  LAFAYETTE  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


"'  A  splendid  style  that  suggests  the  better 
elements  of  Emerson,  Ruthin,  and  J /ago." 

— St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

The 

Affirmative 

Intellect 

By  CHARLES  FERQU50N 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  message  !  The 
remarkable  reception  given  to  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Democracy"  showed  that  this 
message  in  a  vital  one.  In  this  new  book 
it  is  clearer,  the  style  more  lucid  and  no 
less  brilliant,  the  note  of  confident  hope 
stronger  and  fuller.  In  an  "age  of  in- 
tellectual depression,"  it  rings  out  like  a 
bugle-note.  Under  the  author's  pen, 
Christianity  is  no  longer  seen  as  mere  ec- 
clesiasticism,  but  as  a  new  world-order, 
of  which  Americanism  is  the  foreshadow- 
ing ;  the  University,  broadened  and  de- 
mocratized, the  center;  the  affirmative 
intellect — the  intellect  that  creates,  initi- 
ates, leads — is  the  dominant  force. 

"  He  has  the  power  of  independent  thought, 
and  of  the  creative,  or  artistic  faculty,  lie  is 
wit  a  mere  echo." —Julian  Hatrthome. 

St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Mr.  Ferguson 
does  Dot  tell  us  of  the  past,  but  thrills  us  with  de- 
light with  his  glowing  accounts  of  the  future  and 
warns  us  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand. 
This  book  is  a  problem,  and  if  carefully  studied 
will  lead  one  into  the  far  beyond,  which  is  so  fas- 
cinating and  full  of  millennial  ideas. 

Milwaukee     Journal,     Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Th.s.-  «  ho  are  interested  in  sociological  problems 
will  find  food  for  thought  in  this  volume. 

12mo,  Cloth.     90  cents  net.     Postage,  7  cents 
FUNK    &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


A    Ready   Question   Answerer    for    Every   Professional   Man 

A  Library  of  Universal  History    A  Geographical  Gazetteer     A  Political  Compendium 
A  Biographical  Dictionary  A  Dictionary  of  Literature    A  Students'  Vade-Mecum 

ALL    IN    ONE    VOLUME -INSTANTLY    ACCESSIBLE 

A.  G.  Wilkinson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C:  "  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  one  could  say  too  much  in  its  favor.  .  .  .  How  any  literary  man  could  be  without  a  copy  in  his  library 
I  can't  well  see.  No  family  with  children  at  school  or  academy  can  afford  to  be  without  it  as  an  educational 
aid  of  the  greatest  possible  merit.  It  will  save  a  busy  writer  and  compiler  many  an  hour  in  getting  data  or 
verifying  those  he  already  has.    The  work  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  most  perfect  dictionary  yet  published." 


a  se^cMight      The  Cyclopedia  of 

of  the  

wo,M, »^  Classified  D&tes 


An  Epitome 

70  Cenrurie j 


Each  event  brought  out  in    "^ ^~ ~^~ ~ 
its  historical  setting  and  relation  to  all  other  events. 


■""" ^ """""" ™      All   important   known 
I    facts  recorded  and  classified  for  quick  reference. 


A  volume  to  place  beside  the  dictionary  for  convenient  access  of  those  who  desire  speedy  information  re- 
specting events  as  well  as  respecting  words.  The  Cyclopedia  gives  the  notable  events  of  universal  history 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  All  the  dates  and  events  are  entered  in  chronological  order. 
Over  two  hundred  thousand  facts  are  presented,  classified  under  topics  representing  every  department  of 
interest.    Complete  reference  helps  make  the  contents  instantly  accessible. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES   E.  LITTLE 

Compiler  of  "Historical  Lights,"  "Biblical  Lights  and  Side-Lights,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thousands    of    Unusual    Events    Unrecorded    in    Other    Books 

An  exclusive  feature  of  great  value  is  the  large  class  of  events  recorded  which  have  been  omitted  from 
popular  histories,  and  yet  which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  attracted  general  attention. 

Ta.kes  the  Pla.ce  of  K  Whole  Historical  Library 

For  reference  uses  it  may  take  the  place  of  a  large  library  of  historical  and  biographical  works,  as 
well  as  serve  as  a  dictionary  of  literature  and  education,  domestic,  foreign,  classical,  modern. 


AUTHORITIES  VOUCH 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed:  "A  very  valuable  vol- 
ume, very  well  arranged." 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  "  One  of  the  most 
valuable  books  of  dates  yet  published." 

Hon.  John  D.  Long  :  "Asa  ready  reference  to 
the  student  or  writer  it  seems  to  me  a  work  of  very 
great  value." 

Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison:  "A  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  cases  in  the  library." 

J.  G.  Schurman,  IX. D.:  "  Exceedingly  con- 
venient for  reference." 

J.  P.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.:  "  Invaluable  as 
a  book  of  reference  to  the  universal  history  of  the 
world." 

Zarge  8vo,  1,462  Pages.     Cloth,  $10 
Full  Morocco,  $18 


FOR  ITS  RARE  VALUE 

Justin  McCarthy,  Esq.,  M.P.:  "  Of  the  utmost 
value  to  all  students  and  readers  generally." 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley :  "  A  most  valuable 
book." 

Howard  L.  Russell,  D.D.,   LL.D.:  "It  Is  a 

valuable  addition  to  any  library  and  indispensable  to 
those  who  are  doing  work  of  any  kind  in  the  liter- 
ary world." 

Archbishop  John  Ireland,  St.  Paul:  "A  most 
valuable  work." 

Joseph  Cook,  LL.D.,  Boston  :  "  It  is  opulent  in 
detail,  luminous  in  method,  strategic  in  choice  of 
subjects,  and  magical  in  case  of  reference." 

Slicep,  $i'i.50  ;  Half  Morocco,  $15; 
Sold  by  subscription. 


OTHER  STANDARD  WORKS   COMPILED   BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR 


BIBLICAL  LIGHTS 
AND  SIDE-LIGHTS 

Ten  thousand  Biblical  illustrations,  30,000  cross- 
references  of  facts,  incidents,  and  remarkable  state- 
ments for  us*  of  public  speakers,  teachers,  and 
writers.    8vo,  636  pp.,  cloth,  $4  ;  sheep,  $5.50. 

Joseph  Cook  :  "  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
public  speakers  who  know  how  to  add  illustrations 
to  arguments.  There  are  admirable  materials  in  it 
for  the  feathers  of  a  million  arrows." 

Springfield  Republican  :  "  It  is  a  timely,  prac- 
tical, and  labor-saving  help." 


HISTORICAL  LIGHTS 

Six  thousand  historical  extracts  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  illustrating  30,000  topics.  Designed 
for  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  illustrations  drawn 
from  historical  literature.  The  contents  consist  of 
facts,  incidents,  examples,  and  precedents  selected 
from  standard  histories.  8vo,  964  pp.,  cloth,  $5  ; 
sheep,  $6.50. 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt :  "  It  is  altogether  the 
best  historical  reference-book  ever  published." 

Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  :  "  An  instructive, 
well-considered,  and  well-arranged  compilation." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK 


TARRY  THOU  TILL  I  COME 


A    Great     Historical     Romance 


( 


Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  the  celebrated  his 
torian,  says  :  "  It  is  sublime  ;  nothing  else  like 
it  in  literature." 


] 


Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, says  :  "  Must  stand  with  the  best  lite- 
rature ever  given  to  the  world." 


Many  critics  agree  with  General  Lew  Wallace  that  it  is 

"One  of  the  Six  Greatest  English  Novels  Ever  Written." 

20  Full-Pa.ge  Illustrations  by  T.  de  Thulstrvip 

$1.40  net,  Postage  19  cts.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Hirch's  Digest  of  Divorce  Laws. 

A  tabulated  digest  of  the  divorce  laws  of  the  United 
States.  By  Hugo  Hirch.  New  Revised  Edition.  Fold- 
ing chart.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50  net,  postage  3  cts.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Marvels  of  the  Mission  Field. 

Stories  of  wonderful  results  of  missionary  work  the 
world  over,  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  Cloth,  00c.  net ; 
postage,  iic.  Paper,  30c;  postage,  8c.  Funk  &  Wag* 
nalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  10  cents. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label  attached  to  each  paper. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS.— Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  change  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  always  be  given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  sub- 
scriber wishes  no  interruption  in  his  series.  Notification  to  discon- 
tinue at  expiration  can  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES — Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  SUNDAY  SALOON  QUESTION  IN  NEW 

YORK. 

"IT  is  sad  to  think,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "that  the 
*■  reform  wave  which  swept  over  Gotham  last  week  is  diluted 
with  Sunday  beer.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  way  of  Gotham  ;  it 
can  not  take  its  reform  straight."  The  question  of  "Sunday 
beer"  has  indeed  come  into  much  greater  prominence  since  the 
election  than  it  had  before.  The  question  takes  two  forms : 
First,  will  the  state  legislature  change  the  excise  law  so  as  to 
allow  the  saloons  to  be  open  certain  hours  on  Sunday  without,  as 
now,  being  compelled  to  become  "  Raines  law  hotels  "  ;  or,  sec- 
ond, will  Mayor  Low  allow  the  saloons  to  be  open  certain  hours 
on  Sunday  by  virtue  of  his  executive  authority,  and  in  disregard 
of  the  law?  Mr.  Low  has  not  said  clearly  that  he  favors  opening 
the  saloons  on  Sunday  ;  but  his  references  to  "our  cosmopolitan 
population  "  and  to  New  York  as  a  "  world  city  "that  must  be 
treated  as  such,  are  pretty  generally  taken  to  mean  that  he  fa- 
vors Sunday  opening,  and  the  recollection  of  the  open  side-doors 
in  Brooklyn  during  his  two  terms  as  mayor  there  are  accepted  as 
confirming  this  view.  Justice  Jerome  frankly  favors  Sunday 
opening,  and  says  that  he  is  going  to  prepare  a  bill  legalizing  it 
to  be  brought  before  the  legislature  at  its  coming  session.  The 
dilemma  that  confronts  the  new  administration  is  sketched  as 
follows  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  ; 

"  If  the  Fusion  administration  should  try  to  enforce  Sunday 
closing  it  would  send  itself  straight  back  to  oblivion  in  two 
years,  for  a  plain  defiance  of  the  real  will  of  the  people  whom  it 
was  elected  to  serve.  If  it  wiggles  along  by  ignoring  the  law,  it 
will  have  to  patch  up  a  truce  with  the  consciences  of  some  of  its 
most  earnest  supporters.  Such  an  attitude  would  not  be  digni- 
fied or  consistent,  and  it  is  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
public  necessity,  in  case  the  legislature  refuses  to  legalize  the 
opening  of  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  It  the  legislature  does  re- 
fuse, that  will  be  the  only  practical  way  to  insure  good  local  gov- 
ernment here.  This  is  the  real  dilemma  which  confronts  the 
incoming  administration.  It  is  far  more  serious  than  any  ques- 
tion of  schools,  bridges,  or  street  cleaning  which  is  likely  to 
arise." 


All  the  New  York  daily  papers  favor  a  law  that  will  allow  the 
saloons  to  be  open  certain  hours  on  Sunday.  "Everybody 
knows,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "that  nothing  else  would  so 
help  to  stop  police  blackmail  or  permanently  enlist  upon  the 
moral  side  of  politics  a  great  number  of  voters  who  are  now  es- 
tranged from  it."  The  Herald,  after  referring  to  the  iniquities 
that  have  come  with  the  Raines  law  and  its  "hotels,"  exclaims : 
"In  heaven's  name  let  us  have  a  rational,  open,  and  above- 
board  law  which  will  do  away  with  all  this  and  which  will  have 
the  moral  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  then  let  us 
enforce  it  'up  to  the  handle  !'  '  The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union 
says : 

"  It  has  become  plain  to  every  one  that  the  present  law  can  not 
be  rigidly  enforced  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York,  and 
that,  so  far  from  preventing  Sunday  opening  of  saloons,  it  has 
added  to  a  practically  wide-open  business,  the  debauchment  of 
the  police  by  systematic  blackmail,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
'social  evil'  through  the  so-called  '  Raines  law  hotels.'  Further- 
more, the  total  prohibition  of  Sunday  selling,  except  under  pre- 
scribed conditions  that  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  has  proven  to 
be  a  tower  of  political  strength  to  Tammany,  which  enforced  the 
law  or  ignored  it  just  as  it  pleased,  telling  the  people  it  was  Re- 
publican tyrannical  legislation  and  that  only  Democratic  inter- 
pretation or  non-enforcement  could  make  it  tolerable  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Tammany  could  have  been  beaten  at  all  in  Manhattan  if 
the  Fusionist  candidates  had  not  promised  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  law  and  declared  in  favor  of  its  revision." 

Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis 
are  quoted  in  newspaper  interviews  as  favoring  a  restricted  open- 
ing of  the  saloons  on  Sunday  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  given 
by  the  newspapers  just  quoted  ;  and  Hugh  Dolan,  president  of 
the  Wine,  Liquor,  and  Beer  Dealers'  State  Association,  also  ex- 
presses himself  in  favor  of  Sunday  opening  on  similar  grounds. 
The  New  York  Independent  says  : 

"No  law  in  New  York  can  close  these  saloons  on  Sundaj* ;  it  is 
an  impossibility.  We  must  acknowledge  the  fact,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

"The  habits  of  our  people  must  be  uplifted  by  education  work- 
ing on  public  sentiment,  not  by  law.  A  saloon  that  is  bad  on 
Sunday  is  bad  all  the  week.  If  it  ought  to  be  closed  absolutely 
on  Sunday,  it  ought  to  be  closed  all  the  week.  We  are  now  con- 
sidering the  saloon  not  as  in  the  class  with  factories,  whose  work 
must  stop  one  day  in  seven  to  give  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
workers,  but  in  the  class  with  bake-shops  and  street-cars  and 
public  parks  and  museums,  which  cost  some  work,  but  are  mainly 
for  comfort,  recreation,  and  pleasure,  and  which  accordingly  are 
open  on  holidays,  where  a  few  work  for  others'  recreation  or 
comfort.  We  wish  the  people  were  educated  to  the  Cambridge 
plan  of  suppressing  the  saloon  seven  days  in  the  week  ;  but  if  we 
can  not  do  that,  we  would  allow  it  to  be  open  at  the  hours  on 
Sunday  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and  then  closed  at  other  hours 
to  allow  rest  to  its  bartenders.  We  would  at  least  get  rid  of  the 
shocking  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  the  well-meant  Raines 
law." 

Protests  against  Sunday  opening,  however,  are  heard  from 
several  quarters.  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  de- 
clares that  he  is  "positively  and  decidedly  "  opposed  to  it,  and 
he  says:  "What  astonishes  me  most  is  to  find  reputable  minis- 
ters, sound  on  so  many  social  questions,  doing  their  best  to  de- 
stroy the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  by  declaring  for  the  open 
Sunday  saloon.  The  reason  given  is  to  prevent  blackmail,  but, 
in   undoing  one   evil,   why  commit   another?"     The   American 
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Sabbath  Union,  representing  fourteen  evangelical  organizations, 
has  adopted  resolutions  in  protest,  the  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety (Prot.  Episc.)  has  adopted  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  society  any  relaxation  of  the 
existing  restrictions  upon  the  Sunday  sale  of  liquor  ought  to  be  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  all  good  citizens  : 

"Because  no  good  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  a  traffic  confessedly 
injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  community  should  be  granted  special 
privileges  not  allowed  to  unobjectionable  kinds  of  business. 

"Because  anything  that  helps  to  break  down  the  immunities  of  the  rest 
day  imperils  the  interests  of  working  people,  the  land  over,  and  is  a  menace 
to  Christian  civilization. 

"Because  the  records  of  the  police  courts  show  that  when  Sunday  closing 
is  enforced  Monday  commitments  diminish. 

"Because  the  records  of  the  savings-banks  show  that  when  Sunday  clo- 
sing is  enforced  the  average  of  deposits  increases. 

"Because  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  extra 
money  of  wage-earners  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  butchers  and  the 
bakers  than  into  the  pockets  of  the  brewers  and  the  distillers." 

The  "  up-state  "  papers  seem  to  be  mostly  non-committal  on 
the  question,  but  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  after 
speaking  of  Dr.  Rainsford's  position  on  the  subject,  says: 
"What  Dr.Rainsford  thinks  about  the  matter  is  of  comparatively 
small  consequence.  The  great  question  is,  Shall  the  quiet  and 
order  of  Sunday  in  our  cities  be  changed  because  a  few  estab- 
lishments have  been  prepared  to  evade  the  Raines  law?  If  the 
police  of  New  York  are  properly  officered,  they  can  and  will  en- 
force the  law.  Repeal  of  a  law  to  make  policemen  honest  is  a 
queer  proposition."  And  the  Troy  Record  observes:  "The 
bright  idea  of  permitting  the  saloons  in  New  York  City  to  re- 
main open  on  ^Sunday  in  order  to  remove  from  the  police  force 
the  temptation  to  blackmail  is  not  meeting  with  general  support. 
So  radical  a  departure  from  the  established  practise  in  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  made  without  opposition." 

The  New  York  Sun  and  Tribune  comment  favorably  upon  a 
local-option  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  in  a  letter  to  The 
Sun.  The  Tribune  says:  "Some  such  measure  as  is  here  sug- 
gested, if  carefully  thought  out,  wisely  advocated  and  clearly 
shown  to  have  the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  in  this  city  be- 
hind it,  might  command  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  bill  drawn  on  radically  different  lines  can  be, 
or,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  passed."  Dr.  Funk's  suggestion  is  as 
follows : 

"To  legalize  the  Sunday  saloon  bids  fair  to  be  a  first  fruit  of 
the  great  reform  victory.  This  will  prove  a  most  thorny  road. 
All  the  temperance  societies  of  the  State,  the  united  clergy, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  with  few  exceptions,  the  almost  united 
motherhood,  are  forces  that  it  is  not  wise  to  antagonize.  The 
reform  government  will  make  a  grievous  mistake  if  it  handicaps 
itself  at  the  start  by  cooling  the  enthusiastic  support  of  these 
classes.     Besides,  there  is  a  big  majority — 'hayseed  morality' 


we  may  call  it — to  overcome  in  the  legislature.  At  its  best,  it 
is  a  beastly  business  that  justifies  words  like  these  of  John  Sher- 
man in  Success  of  last  December  :  '  Abandon  liquor  as  you  would 
abandon  a  pestilence,  for  liquor  wrecks  more  lives  than  all  of  the 
horrors  of  the  world  combined.'  But  the  evils  that  Mr.  Jerome 
and  our  mayor-elect  aim  to  correct  by  Sunday  opening  are  real. 
How  can  they  be  met  squarely  in  a  way  that  will  take  them  out 
of  politics?  It  seems  to  me  in  only  one  way.  This  is  a  democ- 
racy'— the  majority  should  rule.  Let  us  settle  the  liquor  question 
in  New  York  City  by  a  ward  local  option.  At  a  special  election 
in  the  spring,  or  at  the  next  regular  fall  election,  let  these  ques- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  voters: 

"Shall  liquor  license  be  granted  in  this  ward?     Yes — .     No — . 

"Shall  saloons  be  permitted  to  open  from  2  to  io  p.m.,  on  Sun- 
day?    Yes — .     No — . 

"  In  the  effort  to  carry  this  measure  through  the  legislature  I 
feel  sure  there  can  be  secured  a  union  of  nearly  all  temperance 
forces  in  the  State,  as  well  as  of  all  fair-minded  liquor  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  legislative  enactment  to  open  the  saloons  on 
Sunday  will  be  fought  desperately  at  every  inch  of  its  progress. 
Let  the  majority  rule.  If  this  segregates  the  evil,  it  will  be  done 
by  the  consent  only  of  the  locality  which  desires  and  votes  for  it. 
Men  elected  as  were  Low  and  Jerome  can  not  but  see  the  mean- 
ing in  the  words  of  Lincoln  after  Gettysburg,  'Gentlemen,  there 
are  unseen  forces.'  " 

It  is,  however,  considered  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
legislature  will  change  the  present  law.  The  Republicans  have 
35  senators  out  of  50,  and  108  assemblymen  out  of  150  in  the 
coming  session,  and  can  pass  any  laws  they  deem  wise  ;  but  the 
New  York  Commercial  Adi'ertiser  says: 

"It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  legislature  will  not  con- 
sent to  any  material  modification  of  the  present  excise  laws  in 
this  city.  The  '  up-state '  legislator  is  an  uncertain  personage 
on  many  issues,  but  on  the  '  American  Sabbath '  he  stands  as 
immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  'Put  me  down,'  says  Sena- 
tor Green  of  Binghamton,  'as  in  favor  of  the  American  Sabbath.' 
That  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mem- 
bers from  other  sections  of  the  State.  They  will  not  consider  for 
a  second  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  city  in  the  matter  ;  they 
are  not  sent  to  Albany  by  votes  cast  in  New  York  City,  but  by 
votes  cast  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  they  are  after  the 
support  of  people  who  sincerely  believe  that  all  liquor-selling 
on  Sunday  is  a  crime,  that  all  concession  to  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  foreign-born  elements  of  the  population  in  this  matter  is  a 
concession  to  the  devil  and  a  deadly  blow  to  American  morality 
and  American  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  hope  to  move  the 
rural  legislator  who  has  his  eye  on  this  body  of  voters.  They 
control  the  political  situation  in  his  district,  and  that  is  final 
with  him." 

The  Prohibitionist  New  Voice  declares  that  the  "reform 
forces"  in  New  York  have  won  "tin-  most  overwhelming  defeat 
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CONGRESS  WILL  RECOMMEND   THAT  ALL  INDIANS  GO  TO   W"KK. 

This  makes  it  rather  hard  on  a  certain  Eastern  tribe. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


OT'R    NOVEMBER   LEONIDS. 
Shooting  Stars  that  were  recently  visible  in  New  York. 

—  The  New  York  Tribune, 
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that  men  ever  struggled  for  .  .  .  because  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Low,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  election, 
the  so-called  best  people  of  New  York  have  defiled  themselves 
by  an  alliance  with  the  most  unclean,  despicable,  and  devilish 
force  in  the  city's  life,  namely,  the  gin-mill."     It  goes  on  : 

"Under  such  circumstances  as  this  it  was  that  the  best  people, 
the  churches,  the  great  religious  editors  and  their  journals,  the 
influential  preachers  and  bishops,  joined  hands  with  the  gin-mill 
to  elect  a  mayor  acceptable  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  the  church  ! 
And  they  won,  and  are  thanking  GOD  for  it!  .  .  .  To  win 
under  such  circumstances  is,  for  righteousness,  not  a  victory, 
but  a  defeat." 


ALABAMA'S   NEW   CONSTITUTION. 

BY  a  majority  of  about  30, coo,  Alabama  has  ratified  the  work 
of  its  Constitutional  Convention  and  adopted  a  constitution 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  the  great  majority  of 
the  negroes  in  that  State.  The  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, as  they  apply  to  the  suffrage,  are  as  follows  (we  condense 
from  the  Mobile  Register)  : 

The  constitution  provides  both  a  temporary  and  a  permanent 
plan  of  registration.  Under  the  temporary  plan,  in  force  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1903,  any  man  can  vote  who  has  the  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions of  an  American  citizen,  and  has  paid  his  poll  taxes.  Under 
the  plan  that  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1903,  any  man  can  vote 
provided  he  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and  has  worked  or 
been  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful  employment  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  his  registration  ;  or  pro- 
vided he  or  his  wife  is  the  owner  of  either  real  estate  or  personal 
property  assessed  at  $300  or  more  ;  or  provided  he  has  honorably 
served  in  some  war,  or  is  the  descendant  of  one  who  has  thus 
served  ;  or  provided  he  is  "  a  person  of  good  character  and  under- 
stands the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government."  The  judicial  power  to  pass  upon  the 
•character  of  applicants  is  vested  in  three  registrars  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  county. 

The  new  constitution  has  had  the  hearty  supportof  practically 
all  the  daily  papers  of  the  State  and  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  organizations.  In  spite  of  the  weighty  issues  involved,  the 
Republicans  seem  to  have  waged  no  organized  campaign  of 
■opposition.  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.)  rejoices  that 
"the  menace  of  an  immense  ignorant  vote  has  been  removed." 
"'This  is  a  day  that  has  been  long  and  eagerly  looked  forward 
■to,"  it  continues,  "and  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  order  of 
things  it  is  safe  to  say  that  better  conditions  in  public  affairs  will 
prevail."  This  view,  however,  is  not  shared  by  all  the  Southern 
papers.     The  Baltimore  American  (Ind.)  says: 

"  Looking  at  this  matter  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  fairness,  recog- 
nizing that  the  South  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing,  and  not  to  vir- 
ulent abuse  or  attack  for  its  work,  we  can  not  see  how  this 
wholesale  disfranchisement  by  methods  which  are  unprejudiced 
■can  help  in  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  A  disfranchised  black  is  not  going  to  be  a  better  citi- 
zen than  a  negro  with  the  ballot,  and  the  chances  are  that  unless 
he  is  going  to  be  given  more  encouragement  than  he  is  getting 
now  to  gain  an  education  and  acquire  property,  he  is  very  apt  to 
sink  lower  in  the  scale.  The  law  almost  puts  a  premium  on 
white  ignorance,  while  it  condemns  to  political  ostracism  the 
ignorant  negro.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  figure  out  how 
such  a  law,  tho  it  may  guaranty  white  supremacy,  is  going  to 
result  in  any  improvement  in  citizenship.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  education  of  white  and  black  alike.  To  that  work  the 
South  must  devote  its  energies  if  it  hopes  to  make  permanent  the 
prosperity  it  is  now  enjoying." 

Northern  Republican  papers  condemn  in  severe  terms  the  new 
suffrage  provisions.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.)  styles 
them  an  "unjust,  unconstitutional,  unrepublican  discrimina- 
tion."    The  Boston  Journal  (Rep.)  declares  that  "the  device  of 


the 'grandfather  clause  '  for  letting  in  the  white  illiterates,  and 
the  obvious  purpose  to  put  a  discriminating  interpretation  upon 
the  clause  regarding  character  and  understanding,  make  the 
constitution  an  iniquitous  instrument  of  disfranchisement."  The 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  points  out 
that  "the  negroes  are  not  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally,  dis- 
franchised."    It  continues: 

"As  such  partial  disfranchisement  has  been  deemed  necessary 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  illiterate  and  corrupt  rule,  there 
should  be  grave  hesitation  111  applying  any  harsh  corrective  leg- 
islation. It  should  in  justice  be  assumed  that  the  white  people 
of  the  South  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  race  question  with 
greater  wisdom  than  the  people  of  the  North,  who  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  fully  understand  it  or  to  feel  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility involved  in  suitable  decision.  .  .  .  The  only  mistake  made 
in  the  .South  has  been  in  the  application  of  the  rule  of  disfran- 
chisement so  as  to  favor  white  men." 

Alabama  is  the  fifth  State  to  embody  in  its  constitution  suf- 
frage provisions  directed  against  the  negro,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  being  its  predecessors. 
Virginia  will  probably  take  similar  action.  "At  present. "  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening  Post  find.),  "no  other  State 
seems  in  a  mood  to  meddle  with  the  question,  and  there  are  only 
two  or  three  where  the  negro  population  is  large  enough  to  ex- 
cuse agitation  of  it." 


PRESS   COMMENT   ON    ADMIRAL   SAMPSON. 

WHILE  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  rigidly  excluded  all 
evidence  regarding  Admiral  Sampson's  conduct  (except 
such  evidence  as  also  related  directly  to  the  conduct  of  Admiral 
Schley),  the  newspapers  do  not  by  any  means  adopt  a  similar 
course  in  their  running  commentary  upon  the  case,  and  this  vol- 
unteer newspaper  court  of  inquiry  into  Admiral  Sampson's  con- 
duct and  character  has  advocates,  for  him  and  against,  as  ear- 
nest as  those  participating  in  the  official  inquiry  that  was  held 
in  Washington.  The  Washington  Post,  for  instance,  says  that 
it  does  not  altogether  credit  "the  reports  spread  by  his  friends 
and  adherents,  that  Admiral  .Sampson  is  wrecked  in  body  and 
mind  to  an  extent  which  would  make  it  improper  and  even  cruel 
to  put  him  on  the  stand  and  compel  him  to  answer  for  his  share 
in  the  movement  against  Admiral  Schley,  which  has  been  al- 
most entirely  designed  and  prosecuted  for  his  individual  bene- 
fit "  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  observe  : 

"We  are  not  so  sure  that,  now  the  danger  of  cross-examination 
has  been  averted.  Admiral  Sampson  may  not  appear  again  in  all 
his  old-time  health  and  vigor  and  with  the  same  old  carboy  of 
vitriol  with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  However  that  may  be, 
up  to  to-day  those  who  appear  to  be  his  friends  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  ridiculous  pretensions  he  made  in  his  '  Fourth  of  July 
present  to  the  American  people  '  telegram,  and  in  his  claims 
afterward,  have  solemnly  asserted  his  affliction  by  aphasia, 
which  makes  a  man  say  one  thing  when  he  means  another.  Pos- 
sibly if  the  strict  rule  of  copperi/.ation  could  be  applied  to  Samp- 
son's statements,  publications,  side  remarks,  and  comments  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  his  alleged  malady  might  furnish  the  key 
to  a  fairly  accurate  review  on  his  part  of  events  with  which  he 
was  not  in  any  sense  identified,  and  of  which  he  was  always  in 
ignorance  except  as  a  matter  of  hearsay.  .  .  .  Exit  Sampson. 
The  court  of  inquiry  has  been,  under  cover,  his  forum  to  conduct 
a  prosecution,  and  the  results  of  the  effort  in  his  behalf  have  not 
been  as  golden  as  the  prize-money  he  received  for  being  out  of 
the  great  battle  won  by  Admiral  Schley.  It  is  not  his  forum  for 
defense  against  the  record  and  the  eternal  truths  of  the  West 
Indian  naval  campaign.  If  he  wants  one  he  has  only  in  his  turn 
to  ask  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  We  have  no  doubt  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  gladly  furnish  him  with  one." 

The  Nashville  Banner,  too.  thinks  that  even   the  claim   that 
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the  battle  of  Santiago  was  fought  on  Admiral  Sampson's  plan 
has  been  discredited.     It  says: 

"Before  the  court  was  convened  there  were  many  of  Schley's 
friends  who  accepted  the  theory  that  Sampson  was,  in  a  large 
sense,  the  organizer  of  the  victory  at  Santiago  ;  that  he  laid  all 
the  plans,  which  were  carried  out  by  his  subordinates  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  evidence  adduced  in  the  court  of  inquiry  has  com- 
pletely dispelled  that  theory.  Sampson  is  more  eliminated  than 
ever  from  any  connection  with  the  fight.  The  theory  of  a  previ- 
ously arranged  plan  of  battle  has  been  overthrown.  The  fight- 
ing was  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  determined,  and  Schley 
gave  it  direction.  Captain  Clark,  of  the  Oregon,  confirms  all  of 
the  officers  on  the  Brooklyn  in  the  statement  that  there  were  sig- 
nals from  the  commodore's  ship.  '  Close  up  and  follow  the  flag ' 
was  one  uf  these  signals.  It  was  to  the  point  and  is  likely  to  be- 
come historic. 

"Sampson's  plan  of  battle,  it  was  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  was  to  destroy  the  first  Spanish  ship  that  came  out 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  thus  prevent  the  egress  of  the 
others.  He  was  apparently  clinging  to  the  impractical  idea  he 
had  in  sending  the  Merrimac  into  the  harbor  entrance.  This 
plan  failed  in  the  initiative,  and  another,  the  plan  Schley  had 
originally  advised,  was  carried  out." 

The  defenders  of  Admiral  Sampson,  while  less  numerous,  per- 
haps, or  at  least  less  outspoken,  than  his  critics,  are  not  less  in 
earnest.     The  Nashville  American,  for  example,  declares : 

"Sampson  has  been  denounced,  abused,  and  slandered  most 
viciously,  unjustly,  and  outrageously.  In  no  case  or  instance  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  has  part,izan  bitterness  or  enven- 
omed ignorance  been  more  active,  reckless,  and  unrelenting  than 
in  the  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  the  character  of  Rear 
Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  who  is  recognized  by  the  most 
capable  judges  and  the  highest  authorities  in  naval  matters  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  officers  in  the  American  navy. 
In  natural  ability,  educated  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  cour- 
age, integrity,  and  high  character  he  is  ranked  with  the  highest 
by  the  great  body  of  naval  officers,  whose  opinions  are  certainly 
more  intelligent  and  more  to  be  respected  than  those  of  inland 
critics  and  newspaper  seamen  whose  natural  and  excusable  ig- 
norance in  such  matters  does  not  prevent  them  from  posing  before 
the  public  as  competent  judges  and  capable  critics." 

And  the  Topeka  Capital,  similarly,  declares  that  Admiral 
Sampson  "  has  been  unfairly  attacked  and  slandered  and  traduced 
as  if  he  were  almost  a  traitor  to  the  country"  ;  and  it  goes  on  to 
say: 

"There  has  not  from  first  to  last  been  a  syllable  of  testimony 
or  evidence  going  to  show  fault  on  Sampson's  part.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  The  Capital  defends  him  against  malicious 
and  vindictive  attacks.  Sampson  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  fleet  because  he  was  next  in  line  to  Admiral  Sicard,  but  this 
was  not  the  sole  reason.  It  was  Sampson  whose  genius  had  de- 
signed the  guns  on  the  vessels  of  the  navy.  It  was  Sampson,  in 
fact,  who  had  designed  the  gun  factory  that  built  the  guns. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  had  planned  the  factory  that  built 
the  armor  that  protects  the  vessels  of  the  navy.  He  had  con- 
tracted for  and  supervised  the  construction  of  both  the  armor 
and  the  guns.  As  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  ordnance  in 
the  world,  he  had  supervised  the  construction  of  all  those  parts 
of  the  American  vessels  which  have  to  do  with  ordnance.  Just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  was  Sampson  who  as  chief 
of  staff  had  organized  the  target  practise  and  gunnery  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  fleet.  He  was  so  uncommonly  qualified  for  ranking 
officer  of  the  South  Atlantic  fleet  on  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Sicard  that  he  received  the  position. 

"Had  Sampson  been  present  with  the  fleet  at  the  moment  Cer- 
vera  started  out,  the  present  controversy  would  never  have 
arisen.  He  would  have  gone  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  great- 
est American  naval  heroes.  He  missed  his  chance  by  half  an 
hour.  The  accident  of  his  going  to  confer  with  Shafter  at  the 
moment  Cervera  dashed  out  can  not  rob  him  of  his  just  reward 
for  long,  faithful,  and  invaluable  services  of  his  country  and  for 
such  efficient  work  in  building  the  American  navy  as  can  be 
claimed  for  no  other  officer  in  it." 


"MR.    DOOLEY'S"   MEDITATIONS   ON   THE 
BOOKER    WASHINGTON   DINNER. 

A  LTHO  the  Chicago  saloon-keeper  who  was  the  original  of 
**•  Mr.  Dunne's  famous  "Mr.  Dooley  "  died  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  it  is  evident  that  his  soul  is  marching  on.  His  latest  dis- 
course to  his  friend  Hennessy  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  been  "havin'  a  coon  to  dinner  at  the  White 
House."  The  dinner  incident,  he  thinks,  is  "goin'  to  be  th' 
roonation  iv  Prisidint  Tiddy's  chances  in  th'  South  "  : 

"Thousan's  iv  men  who  wudden't  have  voted  fr'm  him  un- 
dher  auny  circumstances  has  declared  that  undher  no  circum- 
stances wud  they  now  vot  f'r  him.  He's  lost  near  ivry  State  in 
th'  South. 

"Th'  gran'  ol'  commonwealth  iv  Texas  has  deserted  th'  ban- 
ner iv  th'  Raypublican  party,  an'  Mississippi  will  cast  her  unan- 
imous counted  vote  again  him.  Onless  he  can  get  support  fr'm 
Matsachoosetts  or  some  other  State  where  th'  people  don't  care 
annything  about  th'  naygur  excipt  to  dislike  him,  he'll  be  beat 
sure. 

"  I  don't  'Suppose  he  thought  iv  it  whin  he  ast  me  cultured  but 
swarthy  friend  Booker  T.  They'd  been  talkin'  over  th'  race 
problem  an'  th'  Cubian  war  an'  th'  prospects  iv  th'  race  an'  th' 
Cubian  war,  an'  th'  future  iv  th'  naygro  an'  th'  Cubian  war,  an' 
findin'  Booker  T.  was  inthrested  in  important  public  subjects  like 
th'  Cubian  war,  th'  Prisidint  ast  him  to  come  up  to  th'  White 
House  an'  ate  dinner  an'  have  a  good  long  talk  about  th'  Cubian 
war. 

'Ye'll  not  be  th'  first  Wash'ton  that's  et  there,"  he  says. 
'Th'  other  was  no  rilitive,  or  at  laste, '  says  Booker  T.,  'he'd 
hardly  own  me,'  he  says.  'He  might,'  saysth'  Prisidint, 'if  ye'd 
been  in  th'  neighborhood  iv  Mt.  Vernon  in  his  time,'  he  says. 
'Annyhow,'  he  says,  'come  up.  I'm  goin'  to  thry  an  experi- 
ment,' he  says.  'I  want  to  see  will  all  th'  pitchers  iv  th'  Prisi- 
dints  befure  Lincoln  fall  out  iv  th'  frames  whin  ye  come  in,'  he 
says.  An'  Booker  wint.  So  wud  I.  So  wud  annywan.  I'd  go 
if  I  had  to  black  up. 

"I  didn't  hear  that  th'  guest  done  annything  wrong  at  th' 
table.  Fr'm  all  I  can  larn,  he  hung  his  hat  on  th'  rack  an'  used 
proper  discrimination  between  th'  knife  an'  th'  fork,  an'  ast  f'r 
nawthin'  that  had  to  be  sint  out  f'r.  They  was  no  mark  on  th' 
tablecloth  where  his  hands  rested,  an'  an  inventory  iv  th' 
spoons  afther  his  departure  showed  that  he  had  used  gintle- 
manly  resthraint. 

"At  th'  con-elusion  iv  th'  festivities  he  wint  away,  lavin'  his 
illusthrees  frind  standin'  on  th'  top  iv  San  Joon  Hill,  an'  thought 
no  more  about  it.  Th'  ghost  iv  th'  other  Wash'ton  didn't  ap- 
pear to  break  a  soop  tureen  over  his  head.  P'raps  where  George 
is  he  has  to  assocyate  with  many  mimbers  of  th'  Booker  branch  on 
terms  iv  akequality. 

"I  don't  suppose  they  have  partitions  up  in  th'  other  wurruld 
like  th'  kind  they  have  in  th'  cars  down  South.  They  can't  be 
anny  Crow  Hivin.  I  wondherhovv  they  keep  up  race  supree- 
macy.  Maybe  they  get  on  without  it.  Annyhow  I  wasn't  wor- 
rid  about  Booker  T.  I  have  me  own  share  iv  race  prejoodice, 
Hinnissy.  Ne'er  a  man  an'  brother  has  darkened  this  threshold 
since  I've  had  it  or  will  but  th'  whitewasher. 

"But  I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  I'd  rather  ate  with  a  coon  thin- 
have  wan  wait  on  me.  I'd  sooner  he'd  handle  his  own  food  thin 
mine.  F'r  me,  if  anny  thumb  must  be  in  th'  gravy,  lave  it  be- 
white  if  ye  please.  But  this  wasn't  my  dinner  an'  it  wasn't  my 
house,  an'  I  hardly  give  it  a  thought. 

"  But  it  hit  th'  Sunny  Southland.  No  part  iv  th'  counthry  can 
be  more  gloomy  whin  it  thries  thin  th'  Sunny  Southland,  an' 
this  here  ivint  sint  a  thrill  iv  horror  through  ivry  newspaper 
fr'm  th'  Pattymack  to  th'  Sugar  Belt.  '  Fr'm  time  immemoryal, ' 
says  wan  paper  I  read,  'th'  sacred  rule  at  th'  White  House  has 
been,  whin  it  comes  to  dinner,  please  pass  th'  dark  meat.  It 
was  a  wise  rule  an'  founded  on  thrue  principles.  .  .  .  Th'  las', 
enthrinchmint  of  socyal  supeeryority  in  th'  South  is  th'  dinin'- 
room,  an'  there  we  will  defind  it  with  our  sacred  honor.  We  will 
noton'y  defind  our  own  dinin'-room,  but  ivry  other  man's,  so 
that  in  time,  if  th'  Prisidint  iv  th'  United  States  wants  to  ate 
with  a  naygur,  he'll  have  to  put  on  a  coat  iv  burnt  cork  an'  go 
to  th'  woodshed.  Manetime  we  hear  that  th'  white  man  in  Ala- 
bama that  voted  f'r  Rosenfelt  las'  year  has  come  out  again  him. 
Th'  tide  has  turned.' 
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"So  there  ye  are.  An'  f'r  th'  life  iv  me  I  can't  tell  which  is 
Tight.  But  I  think  th'  Prisidint's  place  is  a  good  dale  like  mine. 
I  believe  that  manny  an  honest  heart  bates  beneath  a  plaid  vest, 
but  I  don't  like  a  naygur.  Howiver,  Hinnissy,  if  Fate,  as 
Hogan  said,  had  coudimned  me  to  start  in  business  on  th' 
Levee,  I'd  sarve  th'  black  man  that  put  down  th'  money  as 
quick  as*  I  wud  th'  white.  I  feel  I  wudden't,  but  I  know  I  wild. 
But  bein'  that  I'm  up  here  in  this  Cowcasyan  neighborhood,  I 
spurn  th'  dark  coin. 

"They'se  very  little  iv  it  annyhow,  an'  if  anny  iv  me  proud 
customers  was  f'r  to  see  an  unshackled  slave  lanin'  again  this 
bar,  it'd  go  hard  with  him  an'  with  me.  Me  frinds  has  no  care 
f'r  race  supeeryority.  A  raale  supeeryor  race  niver  thinks  iv 
that.  But  black  an'  white  don't  mix,  Hinnissy,  an'  if  it  wint 
th'  rounds  that  Dooley  was  handin'  out  rayfrishmint  to  th'  col- 
ored popylation,  I  might  as  well  change  in  me  license. 

"So  be  th'  Prisident.  They'se  nawthin'  wrong  in  him  havin' 
me  frind  Booker  T.  up  to  dinner.  That's  a  fine  naygur  man, 
an'  if  me  an'  th'  Prisiclint  was  in  a  private  station,  d'ye  mind, 
we  cud  f'rget  th'  color  iv  th'  good  man  an'  say,  'Booker  T., 
stretch  ye'r  legs  in  front  iv  th'  fire  while  I  go  out  to  th'  but- 
cher's f'r  a  pound  of  pork  chops.'  But  bein'  that  I — an'  th' 
Prisidint — is  public  sarvants,  an'  manny  iv  our  customers  has 
onrais'nable  prejoodices,  an'  afther  all  'tis  to  thim  I've  got  to 
look  f'r  me  support,  I  put  me  hand  on  his  shoulder  an'  says  I : 

'"Me  colored  frind,  I  like  ye  an'  ye' re  idjacation  shows  ye' re 
a  credit  to  th'  South  that  it  don't  desarve,  an'  I  wud  swear  black 
was  white  f'r  ye,  but  swearin'  it  wudden't  make  it  so,  an'  I 
know  mos'  iv  me  frinds  thinks  th'  thirteenth  amindmint  stops  at 
th'  dure-shtep,  so  if  ye  don't  mind,  I'll  ask  ye  to  leap  through 
th'  dure  with  ye'er  hat  whin  th'  clock  sthrikes  sivin.' 

"'Tis  not  me  that  speaks,  Hinnissy.  'Tis  th'  job.  Dooley 
th'  plain  citizen  says:  'Come  in,  Rastus  ! '  Dooley's  job  says : 
'  If  ye  come,  th'  r-rest  will  stay  away.'  An'  I'd  like  to  do  some- 
thing f'r  th'  naygur  too." 

And  when  Mr.  Hennessy  asks,  "What  wud  ye  do?"  Mr. 
Dooley  replies:  "I'd  take  away  his  right  to  vote  an'  his  right 
to  ate  at  th'  same  table,  an'  his  right  to  ride  in  th'  cars,  an' 
even  his  sacred  right  to  wurruk.  I'd  take  thim  all  away  an' 
give  him  th'  on'y  right  he  needs  nowadays  in  th'  South." 
"What's  that?"  "Th'  right  to  live.  If  he  cud  start  with  that, 
he  might  make  something  iv  himsilf." 


REORGANIZING  THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    IN 
NEW   YORK   CITY. 

THE  cry  of  "reorganization,"  that  has  been  raised  by  certain 
papers  after  every  Democratic  defeat  in  recent  years,  is 
now  heard  in  New  York  City  as  a  result  of  the  Tammany  disas- 
ter. And  just  as  it  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  in  national  politics 
that  the  major  part  of  the  reorganization  advice  to  the  Democrats 
has  been  offered  by  the  Republican  papers,  so  in  New  York  it  is 
the  papers  that  have  been  most  active  in  fighting  Tammany  that 
are  now  most  forward  in  prescribing  remedies.  According  to 
these  papers,  John  C.  Sheehan,  leader  of  the  anti-Tammany  "  In- 
dependent Democracy,"  David  B.  Hill,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a 
bitter  foe  of  Richard  Croker,  and  Controller  Bird  S.  Coler,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  close  political  friend  of  Mr.  Hill  while  enjoying, 
at  the  same  time,  an  immense  personal  popularity  with  the 
members  of  Tammany  Hall,  will  attempt  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
more  respectable  Democratic  organization  in  the  metropolis  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Many  papers  express  the  hope  that  they 
will  succeed,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  observed  that  they  have 
taken  a  rather  large  contract.  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares 
that  New  York  "can  never  be  reformed  "  until  Richard  Croker, 
whom  it  refers  to  as  "the  arrogant  Boss  whose  revengeful,  mer- 
cenary, and  stupid  rule  has  brought  the  party  to  its  present  dis- 
grace and  complete  overthrow,"  is  cast  out.  Mr.  Croker  says  he 
doesn't  intend  to  retire.  The  Louisville  Post  (Dem.)  thinks 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the  reorganization  movement  to 
succeed,  while  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  regards  its  success  as 


"doubtful  in  the  extreme."  The  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  in  dealing  with  Tammany  "the  reorgani- 
zes will  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  criminal  code." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  find.)  believes  that  "not  for 
many  years  has  there  been  such  a  splendid  opportunity  as  now 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  pure  Democracy  in  New  York 
City,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say : 

"Tammany  has  been  discredited  at  the  polls  as  it  never  has 
been  before,  and  it  has  received  its  punishment  from  men  of  its 
own  political   faith.     Naturally,  the  hope  of  depriving  Croker's 


CROKER  :  "I  have  no  idea  of  retiring  from  politics.' 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 

corrupt  crew  of  the  local  control  of  the  party,  of  putting  an  end 
to  conditions  which  have  tainted  the  name  of  Democracy  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  has  grown  strong  over-night, 

and  with  good  reason 

"The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  desirable  such  a 
change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  National  Democracy  would 
be.  Democrats  the  country  over  are  rejoicing  at  Tammany's 
downfall.  Some  of  the  Kansas  Democrats  are  already  quoted  as 
openly  expressing  their  gratification,  and  as  voicing  their  won- 
der why  New  York  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  such  a 
disreputable  crowd  of  political  blackguards  as  Tammany  sent  to 
the  Kansas  City  Convention  of  1900.  This  chance  to  serve  the 
whole  country  may  well  be  borqe  in  mind  by  those  patriotic 
Democrats  who  have  longed  for  a  true  Democracy  to  send  proper 
representatives  to  Washington,  to  combat  the  Republican  poli- 
cies against  which  the  Cleveland  Democracy  was  arrayed,  and 
the  'criminal  aggression  '  against  foreign  peoples  which  has  been 
undertaken  since  Mr.  Cleveland's  time.  Such  a  new  party  can 
be  built  up  without  any  menace  to  the  principle  of  non-partizan- 
ship  in  municipal  affairs,  now,  we  trust,  firmly  established  by 
Tuesday's  victory.  The  present  unparalleled  opportunity  is  one 
over  which  every  Democrat  must  rejoice,  and  which  every  hon- 
est Democrat  should  seek  to  improve." 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  wants  Tammany  "annihilated." 
It  says  : 

"Mr.  Shepard's  idea  was  to  reform  Tammany.  But  all  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  common  sense,  shows  that  it  can't  be  re- 
formed. To  think  of  it  is  folly  and  to  attempt  it  a  waste  of  time. 
It  is  not  enough  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  It  was  overthrown 
after  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  infamy,  only  to  return  to  power 
later  on.  It  met  its  downfall  in  reeking  rottenness  laid  bare  by 
the  Lexow  probe,  only  to  rise  up  in  greater  corruption  three 
years  afterward.  A  like  result  may  in  time  follow  its  present 
overthrow,  unless  the  blow  is  driven  home  and  the  good  work 
crowned  with  annihilation. 

"T'ne  notorious  fact  is  that  Tammany  rule  is  not  democracy, 
but  self-seeking  oligarchy.  It  is  the  autocratic  sway  of  the  few 
for  their  own  gain  at  the  public  expense  and  to  the  public  detri- 
ment. Its  very  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  political  plun- 
der and  official  corruption  the  world  over.  Twice  within  less 
than  a  decade  its  riotous  excesses  have  aroused  decent  citizens 
to   a  pitch  of  indignation  that  swept  all  before  it.     But  more  is 
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needed  than  mere  defeat — more  than  '  turning  the  rascals  out.' 
The  whole  vicious  system  must  be  exterminated  and  an  end  put 
forever  to  debauching  practises  and  methods.  The  knife  must 
be  applied  as  to  a  ravaging  cancer  in  the  body  politic.  The  very 
name  of  Tammany  should  be  dropped,  to  become  a  thing  remem- 
bered only  through  its  ill  fame." 


CHILD-LABOR    IN   THE   SOUTH,    AGAIN. 

AX  appeal  "to  the  press  and  the  people  of  New  England  "  on 
the  subject  of  child-labor,  signed  by  ex-Governor  Thomas 
G.  Jones  and  other  well-known  citizens  of  Alabama,  added  to 
renewed  attempts  to  effect  legislation  in  Southern  States  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  children  in  mills,  has  brought  this  ques- 
tion to  the  fore  again.  In  the  appeal  from  Alabama  the  ground 
is  taken  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  Southern  mills  rests  with  Massachusetts  cap- 
italists. Recent  protective  legislation,  says  the  appeal,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Alabama  legislature,  "as  a  concession  to  the 
demands  of  a  mill  removed  from  the  East  and  operated  here  by 
Massachusetts  capital."  It  is  further  stated  that  "while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  children  under  twelve  in  our  Northern  and  South- 
ern mills  is  approximately  the  same,  yet  in  the  mills  represent- 
ing Northern  investments  the  actual  number  of  such  children 
employed  is  twice  as  great  as  the  number  found  in  the  mills  con- 
trolled by  Southern  capital." 

"To  this  appeal,"  declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "Mas- 
sachusetts can  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  And  the  awakening  should 
not  end  there.  Illinois  and  every  other  enlightened  common- 
wealth of  the  country  should  protest  against  the  evils  of  child 
labor,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  every  part  of  this  free  land." 
The  Te.it iie   World  (Boston,  November)  says: 

"It  will  be  better  for  the  South,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  apply  to  that  section  the  la\vs  for  the  restriction  of  child 
labor  and  the  hours  of  labor,  which  have  proved  by  many  years' 
trial  in  other  sections  of  the  country  to  develop  a  better  class  of 
operatives  and  citizens.  .  .  .  While  those  who  are  temporarily 
benefited  by  long  hours  of  labor  in  the  way  of  increased  profits 
of  manufacturing  may  oppose  the  movement,  and  possibly  delay 


may  do,  the  South,  as  well  as  any  other  section,  will  deny  th 
right  of  self-constituted  critics,  generally  misinformed  or  deliber- 
ately misleading,  to  question  it  about  its  purposes  in  regard  to 
its  labor.  Persistence  in  such  impudent  questioning  is  likely 
only  to  check  the  movement  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  persons  fortunate  enough  to  be  employees  of  the  Southern 
cotton-mill  owners,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  evidenced  in 
many  notable  ways. 

"The  real  friend  of  Southern   labor  will  leave  Southern  em- 
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Its  progress,  there  is  back  cf  it  the  force  of  public  sentiment, 
which  can  not  be  resisted  and  which  will  sooner  or  later  make 
itself  felt." 

The  Manufacturer' s  Record  (Baltimore),  on  the  other  hand, 
deprecates  "State  interference"  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  thinks  that  voluntary  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  will  gradually  solve  the  problems  of  child-labor.  It 
continues : 

"Whatever  a  few    half-thinking  theorists   or   wily   demagogs 
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ployers   and  Southern  employees  to   work  out  the  problem  for 
themselves,    without  mistaken  or    malicious    interference    from 

without." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Independent  (New  York),  Leonora 
Beck  Ellis  calls  attention  to  the  backwardness  of  child-labor 
legislation  in  the  Southern  States,  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries.    She  says : 

"England  began  her  fight  on  the  giant  evil  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and,  altho  the  conflict  lasted  with  varing  issues  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  good  cause,  under  such  leaders  as  the 
clear-sighted  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  ultimately 
won  a  complete  victory.  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  finally  New  England,  went 
through  the  same  phases  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, met  the  same  problem,  and  each,  after 
painfully  grappling  with  it  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  solved  it  as  England  did,  by 
entirely  removing  the  child  of  tender  age  from 
the  factory  and  restricting  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  all  under  sixteen  years. 

"But  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  enlight- 
ened republic  no  such  righteous  solution  has 
been  attained.  Absorbed  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  new  source  of  wealth,  the  South  is 
pushing  on  blindly,  drawing  to  its  uses  every 
available  tool,  refusing  to  recognize  any  sacri- 
fice when  she  consumes  the  powers  and  lives 
of  little  children  for  grossly  material  ends,  ob- 
stinately forgetting  that  she  can  have  no  future 
except  that  founded  upon  the  intelligence  of 
her  coming  generations. 

"With  a  pardonable  arrogance  we  boast 
of  South  Carolina's  mighty  strides  in  cotton 
manufacturing  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  world  looks 
on  in  amazement  at  what  this  small  State  has  achieved  in  the 
last  ten  years.  But  we  admit  with  shame  that  25  per  cent,  of 
her  mill  operatives,  working  sixty-six  hours  per  week,  are  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  !  That  means  something  like  12,000 
wizened  little  toilers  in  South  Carolina  alone.  Let  this  small  host 
be  assembled  in  one  spot,  called  suddenly  together  into  a  ghastly 
mimic  army  by  reverberating  drum-beat,  let  it  be  paraded,  rank 
and  file,  in  its  unspeakableness,  before  South  Carolina's  law- 
makers,— the  appalling  spectacle  would  so  possess  and  haunt 
each  man  of  them  that  the  evil  would  be  at  once  obliterated  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 
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AGREEMENT    AMONG    THE 
RAILROADS. 


PACIFIC 


I"1  HE  fact  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  that  were  en- 
gaged in  such  a  gigantic  struggle  last  May  have  reached 
a  peaceful  agreement  is  looked  upon  by  the  press  as  a  matter  of 
far-reaching  importance  ;  for  if  the  agreement  shall  extend  to  the 
question  of  rates,  as  well  as  to  the  question  of  financial  control, 
then  the  entire  railroad  system  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  in 
one  great  combination.  Whether  the  agreement  extends  so  far 
as  that,  however,  has  not  been  made  public.  The  main  points 
secured  by  the  adjustment  appear  to  be  that  the  Hill-Morgan 
group  of  capitalists  regain  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road, 
which  they  lost  in  the  melee  last  spring,  and  the  Gould-Harri- 
man  group  receive  for  it  a  half-interest  in  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  road  (which  they  lost  last  spring) ,  a  20  per  cent, 
interest  in  the  new  Northern  vSecurities  Company  (the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  roads),  and 
a  large  sum  in  cash. 

What  the  newspapers  are  most  interested  in,  however,  is  the 
general  fact  that  these  vast  railroad  interests  have  reached  an 
agreement,  and  they  argue  that  if  they  can  agree  upon  one 
point  they  can  agree  upon  all,  and,  as  the  Boston  Transcript 
says,  "the  fanciful  idea  of  a  'United  States  Railroad  '  looms  up 
before  the  mind  as  the  crowning  act  of  this  era  of  combinations." 
This  possibility,  however,  does  not  excite  alarm  in  New  York 
papers.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  "it  is  well  for  the 
country  that  there  should  be  railway  harmony  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  well,  also,  that  there 
should  be  financial  peace  in  Wall  Street."  And  the  New  York 
Journal  says  similarly  :  "Thus  far  the  engineers  of  the  railroad 
combination  have  been  doing  a  most  useful  public  work.  They 
will  continue  to  do  a  useful  public  work  until  the  last  independ- 
ent road  is  brought  into  the  general  system."  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"The  country  is  not  alarmed  as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  discovered  that  discriminations,  an  inevitable  fea- 
ture of  competition,  are  more  injurious  than  high  rates  ;  it  has 
observed  how  disastrous  railway  rate-wars  are,  and  it  has  noticed 
that  the  railway  systems  are  gradually — and  not  very  slowly — 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  men  whose  energies 
are  directed  to  increasing  business,  rather  than  to  squeezing  the 
last  cent  that  can  be  got  out  of  existing  traffic.  Legislation  for 
the  control  of  railways  has  almost  entirely  failed  ;  management 
by  railway  men,  pure  and  simple,  has  resulted  in  much  oppres- 
sion and  competition  ;  the  control  is  now  passing  rapidly  into  the 
hands  of  great  financiers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  public 
as  well  as  the  shareholders  will  have  occasion  to  feel  satisfaction 
at  this  latest  development  in  the  evolution  of  railway  manage- 
ment." 

The  New  York  Sun  believes  that  "the  industrial  world,  in  all 
i|s  phases,  has  received  enormous  benefit  by  what  has  hap- 
pened," and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  radical  difficulty  in  the  Western  railroad  situation  has 
been  rate-cutting.  This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  money  loss 
solely  affecting  the  railroads  themselves  and  their  stockholders. 
But  the  worst  evil  about  it  was  its  damage  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  No  merchant  could  ship  goods  or  pay  for 
their  shipment  to  him  with  the  slightest  degree  of  certainty  that 
he  was  not  paying  more  for  the  same  service  than  was  his  neigh- 
bor. Some  merchants  were  enabled  to  make  large  fortunes,  oth- 
ers were  ruined,  and  the  mercantile  community  as  a  whole  had 
just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  railroads  for  what  was  going 
on.  No  one  supposes  that  in  future  rate-cutting  in  the  West  will 
be  totally  abolished  ;  but  there  will  be  far  less  of  it  in  the  future 
than  there  ever  was  in  the  past.  Freight  tariffs  will  be  the  same 
to  one  man  as  to  another.  The  injustice  and  positive  criminality 
of  the  old  system  disappears,  and  the  moderation  and  fair  play  of 
a  more  enlightened  management  takes  its  place. 

"This  is  the  meaning  of  the  settlement  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic controversy." 


TERRITORIES   ANXIOUS   FOR   STATEHOOD. 

IT  seems  likely  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  during  the 
-*■  coming  session  of  Congress  to  obtain  Statehood  for  New 
Mexico,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000,  Arizona  with 
125,000,  Oklahoma  with  400,0.0,  and  possibly  Indian  Ter- 
ritory with  400,000.  B.  S.  Rodey,  the  delegate  in  Congress 
from  New  Mexico,  writes  us  that  "New  Mexico  has  just 
had  a  very  largely  attended  Statehood  convention  which  passed 
a  set  of  strong  resolutions  for  admission  to  the  Union  by  the 
next  Congress  "  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  news  comes  that  Ok- 
lahoma and  Indian  Territory  will  ask  Congress  to  unite  them 
and  admit  the  united  territory  as  a  State.  Arizona  has  been 
anxious  for  Statehood  for  a  long  time. 
The  Denver  News  says  of  New  Mexico's  claim  : 

"The  rightfulness  of  the  claims  of  New  Mexico  for  admission 
as  a  State  has  been  so  often  presented  in  these  columns  that  it 
is  necessary  only  to  approve  and  applaud  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention at  Albuquerque,  and  again  urge  that  Congress  pay  heed 
to  the  request  of  her  people.  It  is  fifty-five  years  since,  by  proc- 
lamation from  the  palace  at  Santa  Fe,  General  Kearny  declared 
New  Mexico  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Two  years  later  this 
proclamation  was  affirmed  and  ratified  by  treaty,  and  by  that 
treaty  admission  to  the  Union  was  promised  the  people  of  the 
new  Territory.  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  and  that 
pledge  is  still  unredeemed.  For  nearly  two  decades,  or  ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  railroads.  New  Mexico  has  been  abun- 
dantly prepared  for  Statehood.  Only  the  prejudice  of  Eastern 
States  against  more  new  Western  States  keeps  New  Mexico  in  a 
territorial  condition.     The  sentiment  is  grossly  unjust." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  however,  reminds  the  Territories  that 
they  are  pawns  in  the  great  game  of  politics,  and  must  expect 
to  be  treated  accordingly.     It  says: 

"  Before  any  States  are  admitted  by  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  political  effect  and  probable  complexion 
of  their  electoral  and  senatorial  vote  will  be  carefully  considered. 
A  Republican  Congress  is  not  apt  to  be  overhasty  in  creating 
votes  for  a  Democratic  Presidential  candidate.  .  .  .  Arizona  is 
Democratic,  and  New  Mexico  most  probably  so,  altho  it  is  at 
present  represented  at  Washington  by  a  Republican  delegate. 
Indian  Territory  is  also  Democratic.  The  population  of  Okla- 
homa has  increased  so  much  recently  that  its  political  complex- 
ion is  at  present  in  doubt.  This  new  Territory  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  its  admission  can  not  be  much  longer  denied.  Sev- 
eral States  having  a  smaller  population  than  New  Mexico  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  it  has  been  urged  against  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  that  the  character  of  its  population, 
being  largly  Mexican  and  not  speaking  the  English  language,  is 
not  such  as  to  make  self-government  entirely  safe.  This  is  the 
alleged  cause  of  refusal  to  admit  New  Mexico.  But  the  real 
cause  may  be  the  fear  that  it  would  send  Democratic  Senators  to 
Washington.  It  has  not  always  been  the  custom  in  Congress  to 
let  considerations  of  the  welfare  of  the  candidate  for  admission 
or  the  welfare  of  the  country  control  the  admission  of  new  States. 
It  has  been  determined  rather  by  questions  of  party  expediency." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

TURKEY  will  do  the  giving  and  France  will  do  the  thanking.  —  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

The  Sultan  almost  always  plays  good  ball  until  about  the  fifth  inning  — 
The  Detroit  Tribune. 

THE  great  work  of  telling  Congress  what  it  ought  to  do  will  now  be  for- 
mally taken  up.—  The  Washington  Star. 

THOSE  creditors  of  the  Sultan  who  do  not  posses  war-ships  are  entitled 
to  sympathy. —  The  Baltimore   American. 

MOST  of  the  Tammany  faithful  office-holders  will  need  inoculation  with 
the  work  microbe.—  The  New  York  Wort 

Tut  next  glorious  thing  for  Mayor  Low  is  to  be  written  up  by  William 
Allen  White.  -The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

ANYBODY  desiring  to  pay  cash  for  some  valuable  experience  in  the  expo- 
sition line  may  address  Buffalo.  N.  Y.—  7'he  Washington  Star. 

It  is  perhaps  too  late  this  year  to  attempt  to  settle  the  football  games  at 
The  Hague  court  of  arbitration,  but  something  of  the  sort  should  be  at- 
tempted before  another  season.—  7 he  Chicago  Sews. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   PORTRAYAL  OF  THE  NUDE   INCONGRUOUS 
IN   AMERICAN   ART? 

IN  a  plea  for  the  development  of  an  art  distinctively  American, 
Ada  Cone  urges  that  one  of  the  reasons  therefor  is  that 
America  has  a  moral  development  which  will  not  permit  her  to 
resort  to  the  means  by  which  the  French,  for  example,  "keep  a 
semblance  of  life  in  the  fine  art  cadaver."  To  French  art,  as  a 
model  for  art  systems  here,  this  writer  {Contemporary  Review, 
September)  is  most  of  all  opposed.     She  says  : 

"In  order  to  speak  to  the  senses  it  has  resorted  to  sensuality, 
which  is  a  sign  that  it  is  in  great  straits.  These  nude  women, 
with  dissolute  faces  and  more  dissolute  poses,  seem  to  have  been 
seen  in  pothouses  between  absinthes.  This  characteristic  is  not 
confined  to  the  mediocre  among  French  artists.  I  invoke  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  most  in  view  to-day,  Rodin.  This  artist 
had  a  pavilion  to  himself  at  the  World's  Fair.  A  large  number 
of  the  pieces  he  showed  there  were  of  nude  women,  rolled  and 
bent  and  twisted  into  ignoble  postures  which  could  not  be  de- 
scribed, or  even  imagined,  by  people  of  sensibility,  and  of  nude 
men  and  women  amorously  interlaced  in  poses  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  surprised  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  perhaps  never 
before  exposed  to  the  public.  I  know  it  is  shocking  to  speak  of 
them,  Iho  such  is  the  aberration  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
young  American  and  English  girls  to  go  and  see  them,  and  to 
hang  over  them  with  the  eyes  of  pretended  connoisseurs.  If  the 
air  of  this  exhibition  was  surcharged  with  sensuality — one  may 
ask  what  sort  of  Saturnalia  can  reign  in  studios  where  such 
scenes  are  reproduced  from  life,  and  then  one  may  realize  to 
what  depth  this  art  has  fallen  since  Fra  Angelico's  time.  This 
is  not  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  artists  ;  it  is  the  logical  con- 
dition of  an  art  essentially  imitative,  which,  disdaining  to  be  of 
pedagogic  use  as  illustration,  and  having  no  longer  any  religious 
mission,  finds  the  need  to  explain  its  reason  for  being.  The 
French  artists  have  the  courage  of  the  situation. 

"I  appeal  to  all  who  have  followed  the  annual  Salons  ;  this  art 
is  as  barren  of  esthetic  expression  as  it  is  of  ideas.  The  religious 
section  of  sculpture  for  church  purposes,  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
refused  access  to  art-galleries,  is  of  revolting  naturalism,  with 
emaciated  Christs  covered  with  coagulated  blood  and  Marys 
weeping  tears  of  real  crystal ;  while  for  the  annual  crop  of  pic- 
tures, I  should  be  curious  to  see  the  visitor  who  had  walked 
through  the  recent  galleries  not  to  say  without  fatigue  but  with- 
out heartsickness,  who  could  say  he  had  found  in  this  at  once 
complicated  and  puerile  technique  any  repose,  any  sensuous 
pleasure.  The  French  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage." 

We  are  trying  to  develop  a  native  art  by  applying  the  proc- 
esses of  Europe,  this  writer  says,  and  she  believes  it  is  an  error 
to  do  so.  She  contends  that  we  have,  without  sufficient  reason, 
placed  France  in  the  position  of  an  authority,  whereas  America 
should  have  an  art  of  her  own,  based  on  modern  development. 
And  so  she  says  : 

"This  [French]  art  is  particularly  incongruous  in  America 
because  life  there  is  less  based  on  tradition  than  elsewhere.  The 
educated  populace  has  grown  past  the  age  of  symbols,  and  each 
unit  of  it  is  occupied  with  problems  of  the  future.  American  life 
is  ordered,  not  from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  humble  upward, 
and  an  American  art,  to  be  consistent,  should  be  the  speech  of 
the  people.  A  democracy  expects  all  its  members  to  be  useful, 
but  what  can  it  profit  the  community  that  a  man  should  spend 
his  time  in  imitating  nature?  Such  effort  is  sterile,  and  the 
more  talent  it  has  consumed  the  more  deplorable  it  is.  A  truly 
democratic  art  is  one  which  exalts  materials  into  beauty  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  The  artist,  if  he  succeeds,  has  interpreted  the  life 
around  him,  and  his  work  becomes  the  common  patrimony. 
Again,  a  community  which  professes  to  develop  the  powers  of 
all  its  members  makes  a  strange  mistake  in  choosing  for  a  model 
ideal  an  art  which  is  exclusively  a  masculine  expression.  This 
art  limps,  and  the  large  number  of  women  now  pursuing  it  does 
not  disqualify  the  statement,  neither  was  it  a  caprice  when  the 
young  men  of  the  Beaux- Arts  mobbed  the  young  women  admit- 


ted to  the  school  two  years  ago.  The  French  system  has  pre- 
tended, from  the  first,  to  have  an  art  made  by  men  only.  Women 
have  been  excluded  from  its  schools  and  its  honors,  and  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  classical,  philosophical,  and  dogmatic 
knowledge  for  which  in  the  past  it  has  professed  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle-. It  has  been  an  art  exclusively  by  men  exclusively  for 
men,  a  singularity  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  marks  it  off  from 
all  other  art  that  the  world  has  seen.  In  all  times  elsewhere, 
wherever  there  has  been  an  art,  in  India,  in  China,  in  Persia,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  esthetic  creation  has  been  the  work  in 
common  of  men  and  women.  America  should  aspire  to  a  com- 
plete art,  based  on  modern  development,  and  for  this  the  world 
has  given  no  model.     It  is  all  to  create." 

Returning  to  the  portrayal  of  the  nude  ab  a  prominent  feature 
of  French  art,  and  again  asserting  her  opinion  that  this  unfits 
that  art  for  a  model  for  ourselves,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  nude  is  absurd  in  an  English  community.  I  know  this 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  jeered  at,  just  as  would  have  been  in 
Poussin's  day  a  protestation  against  picturing  Frenchmen  in  the 
togas  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  toga  was  a  ground  dogma, 
and  so  to-day  is  nudity.  Both  fashions  have  the  same  psycho- 
logical origin,  a  desire  to  substitute  for  the  work  of  creating 
beauty  a  beauty  ready  made,  with  in  the  last  case  a  preoccupa- 
tion the  more.  If  our  artists  undertake  the  subject  they  go  by 
a  false  route,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  betrayed  in 
their  work ;  I  want  for  illustration  of  it  no  more  than  the  nude 
women  painted  over  the  door  of  the  United  States  pavilion  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  who  had  the  air  of  modest  Americans  undressed 
to  be  shown  to  the  world.  We  have  not  the  habit  of  nudity. 
Has  anybody  except  equatorial  savages  and  a  clique  of  French 
painters  who  live  among  the  Phrynes  of  Montmartre? 

"The  French  follow  logic  boldly,  wherever  it  takes  them.  We 
do  not ;  if  it  runs  against  moral  habit  we  prefer  compromises  and 
mediocrity,  and  for  this  reason,  because  either  way  we  take  it 
this  art  must  always  be  handicapped  for  us,  it  is  not  a  suitable 
means  for  English  expression.  Neither  can  English-speaking 
women  afford  to  admit  the  degradation  of  women  to  which  it  has 
sometimes  descended.  Every  form,  grace,  possible  circumstance 
of  woman's  life  has  been  violated  to  express  the  debauch  and 
dragged  to  the  public  gaze  to  give  stimulus  to  this  art.  Such 
production  is  a  flaunting  insolence  in  woman's  regard,  and  is 
completely  out  of  joint  with  our  civilization." 

The  article  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  these  words : 

"The  United  States  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  make 
themselves  an  echo  of  the  ruin  of  Europe.  Our  geographical  and 
social  conditions  are  different ;  we  face  an  age  in  which  materials 
have  acquired  new  meaning ;  in  which  the  future  proposes  new 
questions  to  art  which  art  must  answer.  The  French  system 
evades  these  problems ;  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  shirking  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  should  find  solutions.  It  is  not  in  imita- 
tive drawing,  or  in  flower  analyzing,  or  in  acanthus  scroll  copy- 
ing that  we  shall  advance.  An  art  to  cope  with  the  future 
implies  the  rejection  of  these  methods.  Our  problems  lie  between 
us  and  our  materials,  and  our  art,  to  be  truly  ours  and  to  be  truly 
great,  must  be  born  out  of  the  labor  of  the  people.  It  is  for  us 
to  learn  that  '  if  art  wishes  to  be  divine  its  action  must  be  useful 
to  the  world. '  " 


Vitality  of  the  French  Language.- "It  is  often  said 
that  the  French  language  has  less  vitality  and  force  than  most 
of  the  other  languages,  English  and  German  in  particular,  and 
that  it  is  retiring  and  disappearing  before  its  rivals."  The 
Revue  Francaise  denies  this,  and  supports  its  denial  as  follows : 

"This  pessimistic  assertion  has  been  already  disproved  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  French  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  due  to  the  immigration  of  Canadian  families.  Switzer- 
land furnishes  a  new  argument  against  the  same  doctrine.  At 
the  census  of  1888,  the  number  of  German-speaking  persons  in 
the  Swiss  republic  was  2,083,097  ;  of  French-speaking  persons, 
634,613  ;  of  Italian-speaking  persons,  155,130.  In  the  census  that 
lias  just  been  taken,  the  figures  are  thus  altered  :  German,  2,319, - 
105;  French,  733,220;  Italian,  222,247.  If  we  examine  these 
numbers  in  their  relation  to  the  total  population,  we  see  that,  in 
1888,  714  persons   in    1,000  spoke  German,   21S  French,   and  53 
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Italian.  To-day  the  German-speakers  number  only  697  in 
1,000,  while  the  French  number  230  instead  of  218  and  the  Ital- 
ians 67  instead  of  53.  Certain  cantons  show  this  decrease  in 
German  with  peculiar  clearness,  such  as  that  of  Neuchatel,  where 
the  number  of  German-speaking  persons  has  fallen  from  22, 000 
to  17,000,  corresponding  to  a  reduction  from  209  to  13  per  thou- 
sand. French,  then,  is  not  so  weak  and  so  incapable  of  holding 
its  own  against  the  other  European  languages  as  we  have  been 
led  to  think. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   AMERICAN    APPETITE    FOR   FICTION. 

THE  amount  of  fiction  written  and  read  in  America  during 
1901  is  evidence  of  an  omnivorous  demand.  The  facts 
presented  by  Talcott  Williams  {Review  <>j  Reviews,  November) 
warrant  his  assertion  that  we  are  turning  the  current  of  letters 
into  fiction  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Truly,  the  American 
people  have  here  an  apparently  limitless  appetite.  Observe  Mr. 
Williams's  statistics: 

"The  year  [1901]  has  had  at  least  six  novels  which  run  to  a 
circulation  of  150,000,  one-half  as  many  more  which  reach  100,- 
000,  a  score  with  what  would  once  have  been  the  phenomenal 
circulation  of  50,000,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  with  editions  of  20,- 
000  to  30,000.  Nowadays  a  book  scarcely  moves  which  does  less. 
Work  out  this  sum,  add  the  editions  of  the  800  or  more  novels 
with  normal  editions,  and  there  is  a  novel  production  of  not  less 
than  some  3,000,000  volumes.  No  Hood  like  this  exists  the  world 
over.  The  literary  statistics  of  our  urban  quadrilateral — New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — will  give  you  a  pub- 
lic library  circulation  of  6,000,000  volumes  a  year,  of  which  some 
4,800,000  are  novels.  Our  lesser  libraries  will  nearly  double  this. 
In  all,  this  appetite  for  novel-reading  calls  for  the  issue  of  3,000,- 
000  volumes,  and  the  circulation  of  fiction  new  and  old,  through 
libraries,  is  some  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  volumes.  I  have  laid  bare 
the  basis  of  my  estimate.  Any  man  can  check  that  chooses. 
Accurate  the  figures  are  not.  Approximate  they  are.  The  big 
sellers  give  a  round  1,000,000  volumes  a  year.  The  next  grade 
another  1,000,000.  The  crowded  rank  and  file  as  many  more, 
more  rather  than  less.  The  libraries,  where  fiction  is  always  70 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  overturn,  run  up  to  a  circulation  of 
400,000  volumes  of  fiction  a  month  in  our  cities.  This,  too,  does 
not  reckon  the  flood  of  fiction  in  two-thirds  of  our  population  not 
in  cities  pent  and  the  myriad  lesser  circles  of  book  circulation, 
with  a  better'  Mudie's  '  than  Great  Britain  ever  had  in  the  Book- 
lover's  Library,  whose  orders  for  books  are  now  running  in  sums 
of  six  figures  I  hesitate  to  quote." 

This  locust  army  of  readers  is  not  settling  on  the  green  fields 
of  fresh  fiction  only.  A  point  brought  out  by  this  writer  is  the 
inclusive  character  of  the  American  choice.     He  says  : 

"In  a  single  great  store — one  of  the  five  or  six  largest  in  the 
country,  but,  after  all,  only  one  of  a  dozen  in  our  four  cities 
which  hold  7,000,000  population — I  find  that  in  a  year  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  sold  7,000  volumes  of  Walter  Scott,  9,000  of 
Thackeray,  12,000  of  Eliot,  and  close  to  20,000  volumes  of  Dick- 
ens. George  Eliot  and  Thackeray  sell  by  sets.  Eliot  espe- 
cially, a  set  being  a  cheap  present.  Cooper,  too,  in  solitary  vol- 
umes like  the  'Pathfinder,'  runs  past  all  the  rest.  Scott  and 
Dickens  sell  by  volumes.  The  sale  of  sets,  while  large  in 
amount,  is  small  by  the  side  of  the  call  for  single  volumes.  No 
one  in  a  position  to  judge  would  put  the  sale  of  Dickens  in  the 
current  year  at  less  than  from  200,000  to  250.000  volumes.  His 
own  life  saw  no  year  of  more.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this 
twelvemonth  sees  100,000  volumes  of  Scott  bought  by  readers. 
This  estimate  includes  all  the  swarm  of  cheap  piracies,  and  is  by 
volumes.  The  colleges  are  provincial  in  these  things.  Their 
reading  lists  show  a  belief  that 

Laurel  is  green  for  a  season,  and  love  is  sweet  for  a  day, 

as  they  turn  to  the  new  gods  of  the  passing  moment ;  but  for  the 
great  mass 

Things,  long  past  over  suffice,  and  men  forgotten  .that  were. 

"  Do  you  doubt  these  figures?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  stacked 
sets  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper,  Thackeray,  and  Eliot  you  see  in 
cairns  in  the  great  department-stores  are  there  for  ornament? 


Do  you  realize  that  every  square  inch  of  table  surface  in  the 
thronged  aisles  in  which  you  will  jostle  for  two  months  to  come 
is  hoarded  and  watched  for  gain  like  the  tiny  squares  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blue  clay  of  a  Kimberley  diamond-trench?  Nothing 
is  there  which  does  not  sell,  which  has  not  proved  to  be  in  the 
struggle  for  bargains  the  fittest  for  buying.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  vast  subscription-book  machinery,  which  thirty  years 
ago  sold  gilded  emptiness,  is  now  carrying  to  the  buyer  sets  and 
sets  of  standard  novels,  so  that  a  half-dozen,  all  shapely,  will  be 
disputing  the  field  at  once,  teasing  your  curiosity  with  adroit 
postal-cards." 

Book  notices  or  critical  reviews  are  not  what  sell  a  book  nowa- 
days, we  are  told,  but  advertisements.  By  them,  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  book  of  a  certain  average  popular  quality  can  be  forced 
on  the  public  "  as  certainly  as  a  conjurer  decides  what  card  in  the 
pack  you  are  to  draw. " 

"Given  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  in  the  papers,  and  the 
great  department-stores  must  buy  a  certain  number  of  a  new 
novel,  graduated  to  the  publicity  purchased  in  the  papers,  sure 
to  awake  a  certain  demand  at  the  counter.  Book  advertising 
was  once  a  decorous  semiannual  display  in  certain  papers  as- 
sumed to  reach  the  'reading  public'  To-day  the  reading  public 
is  everybody,  as  much  as  it  is  for  a  patent  medicine.  At  least 
eight  patent-medicine  firms  yearly  spend  about  $500,000  each  in 
advertising.  Book  publicity  has  not  reached  this  level,  but  it  is- 
moving  along  this  line.  At  its  birth,  new  fiction  must  shine  in 
full-robed  advertisements  if  it  is  to  raise  a  flood-tide.  The  un- 
varying success  of  an  Indianapolis  firm — good  as  its  novels  have 
been  from  the  popular  viewpoint — has  been  due  quite  as  much  to 
its  skill  in  advertising  as  in  its  prescience  in  selecting  its  fiction. 
I  have  known  the  new  work  of  an  author  who  had  won  but  a 
moderate  vogue  to  be  swept  into  an  edition  reaching  far  up  the 
ladder  of  thousands  by  the  ingenious  device  of  sending  out  250,- 
000  little  enticing  flyers,  stamped  with  a.flenr  de  lis,  which  spoke 
its  praise  to  the  legion  customers  of  a  great  publication  society." 

The  best-selling  novels  in  America,  this  writer  reminds  us,  are 
American  in  character.  They  have  no  touch  of  any  other  method 
in  fiction.  He  believes  that  the  American  public,  having  found 
what  it  wants,  has  ceased  reading  extensively  new  foreign 
books : 

"The  new  foreign  novel  once  cast  a  long  shadow  in  which  the 
American  author  chilled  and  grew  stunted.  The  eight  or  ten 
novels  this  year  reaching  the  largest  circulation  are  all  by  Amer- 
icans, and  young  Americans  at  that.  The  first  sign  of  serious 
fission  between  the  tastes  of  the  two  lands  came  when  Mrs. 
Grand's  'Beth's  Book'  missed  the  sale  here  it  had  in  England. 
'  Babs  the  Impossible,'  in  which  Mrs.  Grand  continues  to  air  the 
intellectual  underwear  of  the  immature  girl  or  woman  with  the 
reckless  disregard  of  a  village  street  on  a  Monday  wash-day,  has 
made  no  perceptible  impression.  In  like  way,  the  '  Crisis '  has 
not  hit  in  England 

"  English  fiction  sales  here  are  large  enough  to  make  them  de- 
sired of  English  authors,  but  they  make  no  impression." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  novel  (and  by  this  Mr.  Williams 
means  the  non-English)  fills  a  place  in  American  critical  litera- 
ture which,  in  his  judgment,  it  has  not  hitherto  had  in  popular 
reading.  "Zola,  most  popular  of  all,  sells  in  a  year  but  a  few 
hundreds  of  a  book." 

The  growing  note  of  popular  American  fiction,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  is  action.  What  the  public  wants  is  crowded  incident, 
chapters  of  continuous  dialog,  "  action  and  always  action. "  "  The 
mere  novel  of  social  incident  has  almost  ceased."  Another  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  novels  most  in  demand  he  finds  to  be 
their  "falling  into  sections."  He  says  that  "classes  have  begun 
to  make  their  claims  "  : 

"More  and  more,  and  most  of  all  in  the  past  year,  the  Ameri- 
can novel  addresses  itself  to  a  region,  a  State,  a  community,  and 
within  its  appointed  geographical  limits  the  essential  solidarity 
of  American  life  is  instinctively  recognized.  This  is  as  true  of 
'A  Daughter  of  France,'  by  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Crowley,  deal- 
ing with  early  Detroit,  or  '  Lazarre, '  by  Mrs.  Mar)'  Hartwell 
Catherwood,  taking  up  a  later  side  of  French  influence  on  our 
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frontier  annals  and  reviving  an  old  myth— after  a  scries  of 
stories  by  her  on  the  region — as  in  Prof.  Albert  Elmer  Han- 
cock's '  Henry  Bourland, '  a  Virginia  study  of  the  war — if  not  the 
real  Southerner,  at  least  the  Southerner's  view  of  what  he  thinks 
the  Southerner  was — 'John's  John.'  New  England  life  has  had 
very  nearly  a  novel  a  week  in  the  past  year.  The  South  ranks 
next,  with  patient  realism  like  Mr.  Will  U.  Harben's  '  Wester- 
felt,  '  or  the  brooding  nature  sentiment  of  a  'Summer  Hymnal  ' 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Moore.  The  Middle  West  is  almost  as  fruitful. 
Even  when  a  man  of  the  undeniable  literary  skill  of  Mr.  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar  addresses  himself  to  this  task  in  'The  Fana- 
tics,' and  portrays  his  race  in  the  southern  edge  of  Ohio,  he  is 
overborne  by  his  personal  equation,  and  we  have  instead  of  a 
story  a  plea. " 

This  writer's  conclusion,  reached  after  a  very  broad  and  yet 
minute  survey  of  fiction  of  the  igoi,  is  that : 

"Suddenly,  without  warning,  in  a  movement  still  young, 
American  fiction  has  turned  to  American  subject,  place,  and 
motive,  and  found  an  American  public  which  makes  any  other 
seem  small  indeed." 


LOWLY    ORIGIN    OF    NOBLE    QUOTATIONS. 

NOTHING  in  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  so  interesting  as 
the  "evolution  "  of  popular  quotations,  Manyof  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  aphorisms  and  sayings  spring  fronrmean  and 
obscure  literary  parentage.  Some  are  the  result  of  ridiculous 
perversion  of  the  intended  signification,  and  a  larger  number  are 
due  to  deliberate  or  unconscious  misrepresentation.  To  acci- 
dent, chance  remarks  of  inferior  writers  or  orators,  we  owe  not 
a  few  of  our  grandest  proverbial  expressions. 

This  general  fact  is  emphasized  and  abundantly  illustrated  by 
Prof.  J.  Churton  Collins,  the  well-known  English  critic  and  se- 
vere censor  of  contemporary  book  reviewers,  in  an  article  on 
"Popular  Quotations"  in  The  New  Liberal  Review.  He  begins 
with  some  instances  of  perversion  : 

"We  all  know  the  famous  line  in  Shakespeare, 

'  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,' 

and  a  most  beautiful  truth  it  seems,  worthy  to  stand  beside  Ter- 
ence's equally  beautiful  expression  of  catholic  sentiment. '  Homo 
sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  ' — '  I  am  a  man,  and  think 
nothing  that  concerns  man  indifferent  to  me.'  But  misconcep- 
tion and  the  suppression  of  the  context  have  given  its  beauty  to 
it,  for  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  Shakespeare's  inten- 
tion than  the  meaning  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  The  line 
occurs  in  '  Troilus  and  Cressida, '  and  simply  means  that  all  man- 
kind have  this  in  common,  that  they  delight  in  novelty. 

'One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-boi  a  gawds.' 

"Again,  we  all  know  the  proverb,  'As  the  tree  falls,  there 
shall  il  lie.'  supposing  it  to  mean  thai  a  man's  fate  after  death 
will  be  determined  by  his  state  when  lie  dies,  thus  attaching  to 
it  a  most  solemn  moral.  But  a  reference  to  the  source  of  it,  that 
is,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  shows  that  nothing  can 
be  more  remote  from  its  true  meaning.  All  that  is  meant  is  that 
the  discharge  of  rain  from  the  clouds  and  the  inclination  of  a 
falling  tree,  in  other  words,  the  times  and  seasons,  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  out  of  the  husbandman's  control,  and  all  that 
concerns  him  is  to  be  diligent  about  the  work  which  he  has  in 
hand.  Another  curious  perversion,  but  a  perversion  made  as 
early  as  Seneca,  is  the  often-quoted  '  Art  is  long  and  time  is 
short. '  This  is  the  first  of  the  aphorisms  of  the  Greek  physician 
Hippocrates,  and  what  he  means  is  that  the  critical  moment 
when  medical  assistance  can  be  of  avail  is  soon  passed,  but  that 
medical  science  is  slow  and  laborious,  and  so  not  up  to  time. 
The  erroneous  substitution  ot  a  future  tense  for  a  present  has 
given  us  the  celebrated  'Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevalebit '  — 
'Great  is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail.'  The  quotation  is  from  the 
Vulgate  version  of  the  forty  first  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Esdras  (third  book),  where  it  has  no  such  meaning  as  we,  by 
turning  a  present  tense  into  a  future,  attach   to  it,  but  simply 


means,  great  is  truth  and  mighty  above  all  things.  Hut  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  perversion  is  the  well-known 
English  proverb,  '  First  catch  your  hare  and  then  cook  it.'  It 
has  always  been  assumed  that  this  precept  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Glasse's  celebrated  book  on  cookery,  a  work  well  known  to  our 
great-grandmothers.  But  what  Mrs.  Glasse  says  is  something 
very  different.  .She  is  giving  directions  for  what  is  called 'cas- 
ing '  the  hare,  that  is,  for  wrapping  it  in  paper  and  basting  it 
with  gravy;  and  in  describing  this  process  in  cookery  she  says, 
' first  case  your  hare, '  and  out  of  this  misconception  has  sprung 
the  proverb. " 

The  proverb  "Curses,  like  young  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost,"  is  supposed  to  come  from  some  Greek  writer  ;  it  was  ut- 
tered by  a  cracked,  half-witted  fellow  named'  Tyler,  a  relative 
of  Southey.  "A  poet  is  born,  not  made,"  comes  from  a  Roman 
historian  of  no  note  or  consequence,  who  was  incapable  of  so 
immortal  a  saying,  but  who  simply  said  that  "not  every  year  is 
a  king  or  poet  born." 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  lias  its  germ 
in  a  couplet  to  be  found  in  Garth's  "  Dispensary."  The  line  in 
"  Lochiel's  Warning  " — "Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore " — was  dictated  to  Campbell  in  a  dream.  On  awaking  from 
sleep  he  found  himself  repeating  "events  that  are  coming  cast 
their  shadows  before."  Thus,  allowing  for  a  slight  verbal  alter- 
ation, a  dream  gave  us  what  is  now  a  household  word." 


IS   ANGLO-SAXON    LITERATURE   BECOMING 

ISOLATED? 

WITH  a  reservation  as  to  France  (and  by  no  means  a  sweep- 
ing reservation),  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  declares  that  the 
continent  of  Europe  has  ceased  within  the  last  ten  years  to  ex- 
press interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  The  Cosmopolitan 
(November)  he  recalls  that  somebody  in  the  eighteenth  century 
said  that  when  Europe  looked  through  the  intellectual  telescope 
she  invariably  turned  it  upon  England.  All  that  is  changed, 
says  Mr.  Gosse.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  telescope  is  never — except  by  certain  Frenchmen — turned 
upon  England  at  all."     To  quote  his  language  further: 

"That  enormous  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  English  gave  to 
Rousseau  in  his  work  of  transforming  the  sympathies  and  thought 
of  France  would  be  lacking  now  to  a  German  or  Russian  or  Scan- 
dinavian reformer,  because,  whatever  use  he  made  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  would  never  dream  of  focusing  it  upon  London  or  New 
York.  The  corelation  of  the  small  cultures,  and  their  independ- 
ence of  all  stimulus  which  docs  not  come  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  very  curious,  and,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  strangely 
overlooked.  It  has  grown  during  the  last  few  years  so  rapidly, 
and  so  exclusively,  that  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  Taine  dwelt  on  the  ethnological  charac- 
ter of  literature,  and  said  that  each  nation  would  always  find 
something  to  express  which  would  be  of  interest  only  to  itself. 
But  in  the  short  years  which  divide  us  from  Taine  much  has 
happened,  and  now  it  seems  as  tho  continental  Europe  had 
broken  down  the  ethnological  barriers  and  had  formed  an  intel- 
lectual commonwealth  from  which  England  and  America  only  are 
excluded." 

This  condition  of  things  on  the  Continent  is  scarcely  noticed. 
says  the  writer,  because  an  exactly  similar  process  of  isolation 
has  set  in  among  ourselves  : 

"Each  year  closes  our  Anglo-Saxon  society  more  and  more 
completely  against  the  infiltration  of  foreign  ideas,  and  leaves 
our  race  more  and  more  dependent  on  itself  for  its  intellectual 
refreshment  and  the  correction  of  its  mental  errors.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  this  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  '  imperial ' 
idea,  which  has  in  such  rapid  and  such  momentous  forms  come 
to  the  front  in  England  an'd  America.  '  We  don't  care  to  know 
what  foreigners  think,'  is  a  phrase  forever  on  the  lips  of  those 
about  us.  And  its  corollary  is,  'Oh,  if  they  want  to  teach  us 
anything,  they  must  learn  English,  and  we  will  see  whether  it 
is  worth  our  notice.'     This  takes  for  granted  the  fact  that  if  a 
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foreigner  has  anything  to  imparl,  lie  will  be  only  too  glad  to  di- 
vulge it  to  an  English-speaking  person. 

"But  we  have  seen  — and  the  evidence  could  be  heaped  up 
without  limit — that  foreigners  are  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  im- 
press the  English  mind.  The  supposition  that  they  'must  learn 
English  '  is  preposterous  and  out-of-date.  They  have  an  im- 
mense audience  of  their  own,  which  quite  satislies  them.  In  a 
German  compendium  of  learning,  published  this  year,  dealing 
with  the  condition  of  literature  throughout  the  world,  1  read  that 
the  '  pathless  chaos  '  of  thought  in  England  (and  America  is  in- 
cluded) is  so  great  in  these  recent  years  that  Germans,  while 
careful  to  follow  what  is  written,  not  merely  in  France,  but  in 
Russia,  Belgium,  and  Norway,  may  safely  neglect  England, 
which  offers  nothing  interesting  or  stimulating,  except  the 
strange  and  vivid  chauvinism  of  Mr.  Kipling.  This  last  ele- 
ment is  not  one  at  all  encouraging  for  the  purposes  of  bridging 
over  the  gulf  of  which  I  speak.  The  incessant  glorification  of 
the  national  idea,  which  has  taken  forms  radically  so  similar  in 
America  and  in  England,  is  exquisitely  distasteful  to  the  Con- 
tinent." 

Mr.  Gosse  discusses,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  thesis,  the  "al- 
ternate antagonism  "  between  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literary  intellectualities.     He  says: 

"  When  we  have  collected  examples,  as  we  easily  can,  of  the 
contemptuous  disregard  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  recent  liter- 
ary art  by  the  German  mind,  we  may  turn  the  tables  upon  our- 
selves and  ask  what  we  know  of  German  literature  to-day.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  English  students,  from  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  downward,  were  eagerly  introducing  German  liter- 
ary ideals  and  the  new  Teutonic  masterpieces  to  English  read- 
ers. What  is  practically  appreciated  to-day,  in  London  or  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  prominent  writers  of  the  hour  in  Berlin? 
Nothing  at  all.  There  is  no  book  known  to  me,  published  in  the 
English  language,  in  which  any  inkling  of  the  movements  of 
contemporary  German  literature  is  even  suggested.  The  most 
eminent  lyric  poet  of  the  German  empire  is  understood  to  be 
Detler  von  Lilieneron,  a  man  approaching  sixty  years  of  age. 
Who  can  point  me  to  a  volume  in  the  English  language  where 
any  intelligible  account  is  given  of  the  genius  of  this  writer? 
Who  amongst  us  has  followed  the  career  of  the  novelist  Theodor 
Fontane?  Who  can  tell  us  anything  about  Max  Kretzer?  The 
answer  is  another  query  .  Who  among  the  Germans  has  a  lucid 
idea  in  connection  with  the  names  of  George  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy?  A  chasm  of  the  imagination  lies  between  the  two  great 
races,  and  no  one  dreams  of  building  a  bridge  across  it." 

The  writer  says  that  a  good  many  Anglo-Saxon  minds  endure 
the  growing  isolation  of  our  literature  complacently.  His  own 
view  is  that  it  is  a  process  of  intellectual  shrinkage,  and  he  is 
apprehensive  of  a  most  undesirable  outcome  : 

"I  can  not  but  think  that  in  the  comparatively  short  time  dur- 
ing which  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ideas  from  Anglo-Saxon  soil 
has  been  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced,  our  national  life  has  be- 
come seriously  the  poorer  for  it.  I  know  not  in  what  it  is  the 
richer,  unless  it  be  in  a  foolish  and  impotent  'patriotism.'  falsely 
so  called,  which  is  indifferent  to  the  real  health  and  progress  of 
society.  It  would  seem  as  tho  the  idea!  of  our  blatant  lit- 
erary protectionists  was  to  reduce  the  universe  to  a  village  street 
of  little  struggling  shopkeepers,  with  no  intelligent  ambition  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  parish.  With  this  comes,  as  an  inevitable 
result,  a  loss  of  the  power  of  critical  judgment.  An  organ  in  the 
body  never  employed,  or  employed  only  in  a  round  of  conven- 
tional exercises,  loses  sonic  of  its  functions.  It  is  not  able  to 
respond  to  a  perfectly  normal,  but  unfamiliar,  appeal  which  is 
made  to  it.  So  the  human  mind,  closely  guarded  from  all  but  a 
narrow  and  mechanical  circle  of  sympathies,  loses  its  power  of 
forming  rational  opinion  outside  that  circle.  It  is  stultified  by 
its  own  timidity  ;  it  takes  its  pretentious  ignorance  as  a  hallowed 
form  of  mental  superiority.  .  .  .  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that' in 
England  and  America  we  still  think  it  proper  to  know  something 
of  the  French  mind,  but  that  we  disapprove  of  it  ;  while  of  the 
German  mind  we  neither  approve  nor  disapprove,  but  are  cheer- 
fully willing  to  remain  profoundly  ignorant.  Even  the  giants  of 
the  age,  whose  figures  have  so  far  overshadowed  us  all  that  it 
has  been  impossible  entirely  to  ignore  them,  even  these  are  less 
known,  and,  what   is   more  to  the  point,  less  accurately  compre- 


hended, in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  than  anywhere  else.  The 
names,  even  some  of  the  books,  of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy,  are  no 
longer,  in  the  extreme  old  age  of  those  extraordinary  men,  un- 
familiar to  Americans  and  Englishmen,  but  they  are  infinitely 
Less  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  of  thought  than  of  that 
of  any  other  European  i 

The  very  reverse  of  the  general  conclusion  reached  by  Mr. 
Go  se  is  arrived  at  (without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Gosse's  article) 
by  a  writer  in  The  Dial  (Octobei  [6).  The  latter  concedes  that 
there  is  no  longer  the  "  world-literature  "  of  medieval  days,  when 
Latin  was  the  language  of  scholarship  everywhere,  tor.  "when 
the  confusion  of  tongues  seized  upon  the  European  peoples,  as  a 
regrettable  but  inevitable  incident  in  the  development  of  their 
several  nationalities,  the  world-writer  in  the  old  sense  became 
extinct."  There  is  to-day,  however,  in  his  view,  a  world-litera- 
ture which  rises  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  its  classical 
prototype.  In  Goethe's  prophetic  mind,  it  was  shaping  itself 
anew.      lie  was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  : 

"Goethe  also  expressed  the  belief  that  Germany  would  con- 
tribute some  share  of  this  new  literature  to  come,  a  belief  to 
which  he  of  all  men  was  best  justified  in  giving  utterance,  for 
his  is  the  one  name  since  Shakespeare's  that  has  by  the  common 
agreement  of  posterity  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  world's  lit- 
erary immortals.  Since  Goethe's  time,  the  idea  has  taken  shape 
in  many  minds,  and  every  decade  of  the  past  century  has  seen 
the  conditions  grow  more  favorable  under  which  a  world-litera- 
ture in  his  sense  is  possible." 

The  conditions  referred  to  are  familiar  — the  linking  together 
of  continents  by  electricity,  tiie  facility  of  transportation,  the 
multiplication  and  cheapening  of  printed  matter.  These  accom- 
plish, urges  this  writer,  great  things  for  the  solidarity  of  man- 
kind : 

" But  this  solidarity  of  sympathetic  interest  has  for  its  neces- 
sary concomitant  the  solidarity  of  intellectual  effort  that  is  at- 
tested in  so  many  ways,  m  cooperative  movements  and  con- 
gresses, in  broad  educational  programs,  in  the  increase  of 
friendly  intercourse  among  the  peoples,  and  in  the  general 
growth  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit.  Under  these  modern  condi- 
tions, the  sort  of  world-literature  that  Goethe  had  in  mind  has 
been  shaping  itself  in  spite  of  the  barriers  of  language  that  tend 
to  restrict  the  free  communication  of  ideas.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  partly  by  translations,  and  partly  by  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  an  educated  man  in  our  time  must  be  able 
to  read  freely  at  least  two  modern  languages  besides  his  own. 
Neither  of  these  agencies  alone  would  suffice,  but  taken  together 
they  work  wonders.  Given  a  trained  minority  of  students,  all 
the  time  exploring  and  reporting  upon  contemporary  foreign  lit- 
erature, and  given  also  a  public  of  readers  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  looking  abroad  for  ideas  and  inspirations,  and  no  signi- 
ficant message  uttered  anywhere  in  Christendom  can  long  escape 
the  attention  of  cultivated  mankind.  In  Goethe's  own  later 
years,  his  dictum  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  European 
vogue  of  Byron,  and  all  through  the  century,  now  by  Heine, 
now  by  Hugo,  now  by  maiw  another  writer,  the  free  currency  of 
thought  that  has  made  for  a  world-literature  in  Goethe's  sense 
has  appeared  among  the  most  insistent  phenomena  of  the  age." 

Finally,  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present  day.  the  writer 
finds  abundant  corroboration  of  his  thesis: 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  work  done  in  science  and  general  schol- 
arship, which  becomes  the  common  property  of  scholars  every- 
where almost  from  the  moment  of  its  first  publication,  we  may 
find  in  the  field  of  literature  proper  all  the  evidence  we  need. 
One  has  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  Tolstoy. 
Sienkiewicz,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  and  Zola, 
to  make  it  clear  that  contemporary  literature,  in  its  higher  rar. . 
and  when  occupied  with  large  ideas,  knows  no  barriers  of  race 
or  speech,  and  lias  the  whole  world  for  its  readers.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  fact  that  of  the  men  just  mentioned,  the  two 
who  would  by  almost  unanimous  consent  be  singled  out  as  world- 
writers  par  excellence  write  their  books  in  languages  that  lie 
outside  the  province  of  the  most  liberal  education,  and  are  known 
only  in  translations  to   the  world  at  large.     There  is  no  writer 
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living  to-day  who  is  making  world-literature  of  the  permanent 
sort  for  which  the  names  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  stand,  but 
there  are  numerous  writers  whose  envisagement  of  the  chief  as- 
pects of  modern  civilization  is  so  sincere  and  profound  that  they 
can  command  almost  equally  the  attention  of  readers  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  fairly  deserve  to  be  called  world-writers.  That  their 
number  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  during  the  present 
century  is  a  prediction  that  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  make." 


HUSBANDS   AS   PORTRAYED    BY   WOMEN 
NOVELISTS. 

A  WOMAN  writer  has  taken  a  survey  recently  of  the  novels 
written  by  women,  and  she  says  that,  if  she  is  to  judge 
from  what  she  finds  therein,  the  only  good  husband  is  a  dead 
husband.  If  the  husband  in  women's  fiction  continues  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse  as  rapidly  as  he  has  been  doing  of  late  years, 
she  is  convinced  that  he  will  soon  occupy  the  place  in  story-tell- 
ing once  held  by  the  eighteenth-century  villain.  It  is  Nina  R. 
Allen,  writing  in  Modern  Culture  (November),  who  says  these 
things,  and  she  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  reputation  of  married 
mankind,  which  in  her  judgment  is  faring  badly  at  the  hands 
of  novelists  of  her  own  sex.  Before  inquiring  into  the  whys  and 
wherefores  she  rehearses  the  facts  as  she  finds  them  : 

"I  take  up  one  of  these  books  to  find  the  story  of  a  young  gov- 
erness who,  after  her  marriage  with  a  Cuban  relative  of  her 
employer,  discovers  that  she  has  a  jealous  husband.  Under  the 
many  indignities  heaped  upon  her,  the  injured  wife  at  length 
revolts.  She  then  learns  to  love  another  man,  who  returns  her 
affection.  But  the  lovers  agree  to  try  to  forget  each  other,  and 
one  succeeds 

"In  another  feminine  novel,  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor 
marries  a  man  for  his  wealth  and  title.  She  is  not  unhappy  till 
her  heart  is  won  by  a  man  who  has  always  loved  her,  but  who 
had  thought  it  best  to  make  a  fortune  before  declaring  himself. 
The  husband  in  his  story  is  not  painted  as  black  as  he  might  be, 
for,  suspecting  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  obligingly  commits 
suicide,  which  is  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  him. 
But  even  then  he  is  an  impediment,  for  the  widow  suddenly  de- 
velops conscientious  scruples  and  refuses  to  be  married  to  the 
man  of  her  heart. 

"'Wedlock'  is  the  tragedy  of  an  unhappy  married  life  with  a 
brute.  Alas!  even  John  Strange  Winter,  of  the  light-hearted 
and  light-headed  military  heroes,  lias  taken  to  portraying  brutal 
husbands !  

"The  lady  who  styles  herself  George  Egerton  evidently  re- 
gards men  as  but  poor  creatures.  Several  varieties  of  husbands 
appear  in  the  pages  of  '  Keynotes, '  ranging  from  the  brutal  fel- 
low who  drinks  and  raves  and  blasphemes,  and  is  unfaithful,  to 
the  stupid  and  commonplace  person  who  fails  to  understand  his 
wife, — a  circumstance  not  surprising  to  the  reader,  at  least,— and 
who  little  dreams  of  the  thoughts  surging  through  that  small 
woman's  mind.  Her  cravings  for  sympathy  and  comprehension, 
her  dissatisfaction  with  her  lot,  her  temptation  to  emancipate 
herself,  are  all  as  a  sealed  book  to  him,  tho  otherwise  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  objectionable 

"When  we  take  up  one  of  Sarah  Grand's  novels,  we  know 
what  to  expect.  It  is  more  likely  that  we  shall  meet  not  one  but 
several  bad  husbands,  who  are  not  merely  brutal  but  vicious. 
We  may  reasonably  look  for  the  intrusion  of  subjects  suitable  for 
discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  medical  or  sociological  journal,  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  out  of  place  in  a  novel.  And  we  shall 
need  no  introduction  to  the  heroine,  beautiful,  but  despising  her 
beauty  as  a  thing  of  the  senses,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a 
profound  intellect,  and  represented  as  utterly  selfless,  yet  think- 
ing and  talking  about  herself  a  great  part  of  the  time.  Of  course, 
the  other  man  will  appear.  As  for  the  few  husbands  who  seem 
to  be  fairly  respectable,  we  have  doubts  even  about  them,  lest 
there  be  some  suppressed  chapters  in  their  lives." 

Why  should  there  be  no  lack  of  good  fathers  in  women's  fic- 
tion and  this  frightful  dearth  of  good  husbands?  This  writer 
regards  it  a  pertinent  question,  since  good  fathers  are  generally 
good  husbands.     But  she  says:  "In  women's  books,  if  the  hus- 


band is  good,  the  rule  seems  to  be  to  say  nothing  about  it,  which 
is  somewhat  unjust ;  or  else  the  bad  qualities  of  one  who  is  not 
what  he  should  be  are  made  so. prominent  that  the  virtues  of  the 
exemplary  man  sink  into  insignificance." 

It  is  the  discontented  mind,  she  says,  which  bears  this  sour 
kind  of  fruit : 

"A  great  wave  of  discontent,  like  a  mighty  eagre,  has  flooded 
the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  women  in  all  civilized  countries, 
sweeping  away  former  traditions.  Even  the  German  woman, 
who  to  most  intellects  typifies  the  mere  housewife,  is  revolting 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  kitchen  pots,  and  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted with  her  knitting.  In  an  age  which  sees  more  women 
writing  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  natural 
that  this  unrest  should  find  its  expression  in  many  of  their  books. 

"  In  the  minds  of  the  saffected  portion  of  the  sex  arises  these 
questions  :  Why  are  these  women  discontented?  What  is  it  they 
protest  against?  What  do  they  really  want?  Is  it  true,  as  one 
of  their  critics  asserts,  that  they  mistake  curiosity  about  morbid 
social  conditions  for  a  desire  for  social  reforms?  " 

It  certainly  is  not  because  ability  is  unrecognized  in  woman  or 
an  unworthy  estimate  put  upon  her,  we  are  assured,  that  discon- 
tent should  exist ;  rather,  it  may  be,  woman  has  been  exalted  too 
rapidly : 

"  Perhaps  women  have  been  making  haste  too  swiftly  during 
the  present  century,  and,  like  a  parvenu  whose  head  has  been 
turned  by  a  sudden  rise  to  wealth,  have  been  a  little  spoiled  by 
too  rapid  progress.  It  may  be  that  they  are  discontented  simply 
because  they  are  not  men  ;  that  they  rebel  against  the  common 
lot  of  women.  And  while  apparently  dissatisfied  with  husbands 
in  general,  it  is,  I  think,  some  particular  husband  of  whom  they 
so  strongly  disapprove 

"Women  are  too  ready  to  generalize  in  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. What  applies  to  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  a  hundred  hus- 
bands of  our  acquaintance  may  not  be  true  of  the  millions  whom 
we  do  not  know.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  good  husbands  is 
relatively  as  great  as  that  of  good  wives,  when  I  recall  some 
whom  I  know : — one  as  unselfish  as  the  most  unselfish  woman  I 
have  ever  known;  another  for  twenty  long  years  giving  to  an 
invalid  wife  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  mother  for  her  ailing 
little  child  ;  a  third  striving  to  conceal  the  frailty  of  an  opium- 
eating  wife,  and  slaving  to  pay  the  enormous  bills  which,  with 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  a  diseased  mind,  she  had  made 
wherever  she  found  it  possible." 

Finally,  observes  Mrs.  Allen,  if  there  must  be  bad  husbands 
in  books,  let  us  get  something  good  out  of  the  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  which  results : 

"...  at  least,  the  novelist  might  teach  the  uses  of  a  sorrow- 
ful marriage.  She  might  teach  that  to  bear  is  to  conquer  our 
fate.  She  might  teach  us  that  tho  happiness  has  not  fallen  to 
her  heroine's  lot,  or  ours,  in  this  age  of  philanthropy  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  there  is  plenty  of  occupation  for  heart  and  head 
and  hand. 

"And  we  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  if  in  future  novels 
she  will  admonish  the  family  skeletons  to  rattle  their  bones  as 
faintly  as  possible,  in  case  they  can  not  be  absolutely  silent. 
Let  her  preach  to  us  the  gospel  of  hope,  hope  for  despair  itself, 
as  Dickens  preached  it." 


NOTES. 

Liszt's  compositions  are  going  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  concert- 
halls,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pbst  (September  21).  "New  York 
has  had  three  great  Liszt  conductors— Theodore  Thomas,  Anton  Seidl,  and 
Leopold  Damrosch  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  is  tied  to  Chicago,  while  the  other  two 
are  dead  ;  and  Pr.  Damrosch's  sons  have  not  fostered  the  seeds  he  sowed. 
But  Liszt  will  return  to  our  concert  halls,  we  may  be  sure  of  that,  as  soon 
as  we  get  another  great  conductor  such  as  Germany  now  boasts  in  consid- 
erable number." 

Expressing  regret  that  it  has  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  regarding  the 
modern  Celtic  movement  in  literature,  The  Neiv  Century  (October  19)  says  : 
"Nothing  has  so  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Celt  as  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  jeer 
that  he  was  of  a  feminine  race.  And  yet  Mr.  George  Moore's  and  Mr. 
Yeat's  imitation  of  Celtic  legends  are  dreamy,  melancholy,  relaxing— as 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  romances — and  as  pagan.  Celtic  scholars  have  to 
do  more  than  revive  crude  heathen  fairy  tales,  if  they  expect  to  justify  the 
promise  of  the  Pan-Celtic  movement." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   POPULATION   OF   EUROPE. 

AN  account  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent  censuses  of  the 
principal  European  countries,  with  comparisons  and  a 
-statement  of  their  various  rates  of  increase  of  late  years,  is  con- 
tributed to  La  Science  lllustree  by  M.  S.  Regelsperger.  Most 
■of  the  enumerations  are  decennial  as  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
latest  were  made  in  1900  or  1901.  The  author  begins  with 
France,  whose  increase  of  population  is  so  small  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  looked  upon  as  stationary  in  this  regard.  Says  M. 
Regelsperger : 

"On  March  24,  1901,  the  number  of  persons  in  France  was  38,- 
600,000,  within  three  or  four  thousand.  There  was  an  increase 
•of  scarcely  330,000  since  1896,  and  this  was  only  in  the  depart- 
ments containing  large  cities,  especially  in  Paris.  Elsewhere 
the  population  had  diminished.  The  increase  seems  to  be  chiefly 
from  immigration. 

"M.  Jacques  Bertillon  noted  in  the  Temps  (June  18,  1901)  that 
in  1850  France  was  still  the  most  populous  country  of  Western 
Europe,  but  that  since  that  year  Germany  has  gained  21  mil- 
lions;  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  gained  14  millions ; 
Austria-Hungary,  slightly  more.  France  is  the  only  exception 
to  the  large  increase  that  has  taken  place  throughout  Europe  in 
the  past  ten  years 

"Paris  has  now  2,714,000  inhabitants,  or  200,000  more  than  in 
1896.  Lyons,  which  was  at  the  last  census  the  second  city  in 
France, is  now  only  the  third;  Marseilles  has  taken  second  rank, 
•with  494,769  inhabitants,  while  Lyons  has  now  only  453,245.  .  .   . 

"The  population  of  England,  including  Wales,  is,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  32,526,075,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Ireland  has  lost  a  considerable  num- 
ber at  each  decennial  enumeration  ;  her  population  of  four  and 
•one-half  millions  is  not  more  than  half  of  that  of  1841.  The 
province  of  Connaught  has  suffered  most.  Scotland,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  nearly  doubled  in  the  same  period  ;  it  has  now  nearly 
four  and  one-half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

"London  has  exceeded  four  and  one-half  millions;  this  city 
.alone  thus  contains  more  people  than  all  Scotland.  Manchester 
and  Salford,  which  form  practically  one  city,  come  next  with 
764,945  inhabitants.  Liverpool  has  685,276,  and  Birmingham 
522,182.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  English  cities  have  consid- 
erably increased. 

"The  census  of  the  German  empire,  taken  December  1,  1900, 
shows  a  considerable  increase,  the  total  figure  being  56,345,014. 
Prussia  alone,  in  round  numbers,  has  34,500,000.  An  average 
annual  excess  of  800,000  births  has  brought  about  this  result. 
The  population  of  Germany  has  increased  since  1895  by  more 
than  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  7. 7S  per  cent.  It  has  doubled 
in  75  years. 

"The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  also  increased.  In 
1895  the  annexed  population  numbered  1,640,000;  to-day  it  is 
1,717,451,  representing  an  increase  of  4.66  per  cent. 

"In  general,  the  population  of  the  empire  has  increased  in  the 
cities  and  industrial  regions  and  diminished  in  the  agricultural 
•districts.  At  the  same  time  emigration  has  notably  diminished. 
In  1881  it  reached  its  maximum  of  220,902  and  in  1S99  it  fell  to 
24,000." 

Germany  has  now  33  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
Berlin,  of  course,  leading  with  1,884,315  and  Hamburg  coming 
next  with  705,738.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  increased  12  per  cent, 
since  1895,  and  its  suburbs  are  growing  yet  more  rapidly.  When 
these  are  united  into  a  "Greater  Berlin."  the  German's  dream  of 
a  capital  larger  than  Paris  will  come  near  to  realization.  Ger- 
many is  surpassed  in  population  only  by  Russia  with  her  129,- 
•000,000  and  by  the  United  States  with  her  76,300,000;  and  she 
is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  Great  Britain  or  Italy.  To  quote 
further : 

"The  total  population  of  Austria-Hungary  is.  according  to  the 
decennial  census  of  December  31,  1900,  about  47  millions,  inclu- 
ding Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  increase  has  been  four  mil- 
lions in  ten  years,  or  nine  per  cent.,  while  Germany's  increase 


for  the  same  period  was  seven  and  three-quarter  per  cent.  The 
population  of  Austria  alone  is  26  millions;  that  of  Hungary  19 
millions.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contained,  in  1895,  1,000,059. 
Vienna  has  1,662,300  inhabitants — an  increase  of  nearly  280,000 
in  ten  years. 

"The  population  of  Switzerland  had  risen  on  December  r, 
1900,  to  3.312,551.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  400,000  souls 
since  1888  ;  never  before  has  such  a  proportion  been  reached. 
The  cantons  that  have  grown  most  rapidly  are  Zurich,  Berne, 
Bale-Ville,  Vaud,  and  Geneva.  The  growth  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
influx  of  outsiders 

"In  Italy,  the  fourth  census  was  taken  on  February  9,  1901  ; 
the  next  preceding  being  on  December  31,  1881.  The  present 
population  of  the  kingdom  is  32,449,754;  it  was  28.459,628  in 
188 1.     The  increase  is  nearly  four  millions. 

"The  decennial  census  of  Norway  (December  3,  1900)  gave  it 
2,231,395,  an  increase  of  230,478. 

"Denmark  had  on  February  1,  1901,  2,447,000  inhabitants. 
The  last  previous  census  was  on  February  2,  1900. 

"Belgium  had  on  December  31,  1899,  a  population  of  6,744,532. 
Brussels,  which  had  trebled  since  1S46,  had  at  this  same  date 
570,844.     Antwerp  had  299,346  on  December  31,  1900. 

"  In  Holland  the  decennial  census  of  December  31,  1899,  showed 
a  population  of  5,103,924.  or  an  increase  of  592,509." — Transla- 
tion made  for  T  he  Lit e  r  ary  Dig  1  s  1 


NAVAL   ENGINEERING    AT   SANTIAGO. 

AN  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  naval  engage- 
ment off  Santiago,  which  has  been  reviewed  in  so  many  of 
its  phases  during  the  past  few  weeks,  is  made  editorially  in  The 
American  Machinist.  It  is  claimed  by  this  paper  that  the  Ore- 
gon was  the  only  one  of  the  American  vessels  wherein  the  cap- 
tain took  the  advice  of  his  chief  engineer  regarding  the  condition 
of  his  fires,  and  that  consequently  that  vessel  was  the  only  one 
really  ready  for  the  fight.  The  other  commanders  thought  more, 
it  is  asserted,  of  saving  coal  than  of  being  ready  for  full  speed  at 
a  moment's  notice.     Says  the  editor: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  of  the  regular  ships  at  Santiago  the  Oregon 
was  the  only  one  whose  machinery  was  in  actual  readiness  for 
full  power  when  Cervera's  fleet  came  out,  and  this  was  only  be- 
cause Chief  Engineer,  now  Commander,  Miliigan  very  strongly 
insisted  on  keeping  fires  in  all  the  boilers  all  the  time. 

"We  can  realize,  from  the  great  stress  laid  by  Admiral  Schley 
upon  the  question  of  coal,  his  economy  in  its  expenditure.  This 
is  a  matter  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  captains  of  the  ships,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oregon,  they  were  working  under  half  power, 
with  only  half  the  boilers  in  use;  the  others  without  steam  on 
them,  and  in  some  cases  even  without  water  in  the  boilers. 

"This  last  was  notably  the  case  on  the  Brooklyn,  where  only 
three  of  her  five  large  boilers  and  two  half  boilers  were  ready  for 
service,  all  of  the  others  being  empty,  and  some  of  them  actually 
with  their  man-hole  plates  off.  Captain  Clark,  of  the  Oregon, 
has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  performance  of  his 
ship,  in  the  familiar  way  in  which  the  actual  head  of  an  organi- 
zation usually  gets  all  the  credit  ;  but  Captain  Clark  has  always 
been  very  ready  to  credit  Miliigan  with  his  share  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  fact  that  had  it  not  been  for  Milligan's  insistence  the  Ore- 
gon would  have  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  other  vessels, 
with  steam  on  in  only  two  boilers  of  the  four. 

"The  problem  that  seemed  to  present  itself  to  the  captains  at 
Santiago  was,  to  maintain  an  indefinite  blockade  and  to  do  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  not  a  single 
officer  in  the  fleet  at  Santiago  ever  dreamed  that  Cervera's 
squadron  would  come  out,  because  everybody  anticipated  what 
actually  did  occur — that  if  the  ships  did  come  out  they  would  be 
destroyed.  The  reason  they  were  destroyed,  however,  was  not 
so  much  because  of  the  superior  skill  of  our  officers  as  on  account 
of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Spanish  vessels.  Had  they  been  manned  by  British,  French,  or 
German  engineers,  with  our  vessels  in  the  condition  they  actu- 
ally were  in,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Spanish  Meet 
would   have   escaped.      The    tour  Spanish    ships  were  all  quite 
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new,  the  Colon,  in  fact,  being  less  than  a  year  old,  and  all  had 
made,  on  trial  trips  of  some  extent,  speeds  of  19  knots  and  up 
ward.  This  was  a  higher  speed  than  any  of  our  armored  vessels 
except  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  could  possibly  make,  and 
had  the  Spaniards  not  been  utterly  worthless  as  engineers  they 
wo.uld  have  been  able  to  make  a  speed  high  enough  to  have  got- 
ten away  from  our  fleet 

"It  may  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  practise  in  the  merchant  service  than  on  naval 
vessels,  that  the  engineer  officers  are  the  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  affairs;  but  that  conclusion  would  be  en- 
tirely erroneous  as  applied  to  naval  matters.  On  naval  vessels 
the  captain  is  supreme  :  he  is  the  one  who  decides  wnat  portion 
of  the  power  shall  be  used,  what  speed  shall  be  made,  how  much 
coal  shall  be  expended,  etc.  On  the  Oregon  Captain  Clark  had 
the  good  judgment  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  engi- 
neer ;  on  the  other  ships  either  the  engineers  were  not  asked  for 
any  advice,  or,  if  they  were,  their  advice  was  not  heeded.  'On 
the  righting  ship  the  fighting  man  must  stand  supreme,'  said 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  so  far  as  we  know  no  one  has  disputed  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  man  who  is  to  thus  stand  su- 
preme must  know  the  tools  with  which  he  is  to  do  his  work,  and 
especially  must  the  engines  and  all  their  appurtenances  be  in 
charge  of  men  who  know  them  in  every  detail,  and  who  in  their 
management  of  them  are  not  interfered  with." 

The  responsibility  of  the  uupreparedness  of  our  vessels  for 
quick  movement  at  the;r  highest  speed  is  a  more  vitally  important 
question  for  a  court  to  determine,  the  writer  asserts,  than  any 
that  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  has  before  it,  and,  he  asks,  very 
pertinently,  when  it  is  to  be  adjudicated. 


IS  THERE   PLAGUE   IN    CALIFORNIA? 

MOST  medical  authorities  have  satisfied  themselves  long  ago 
that  this  question  must  be  answered   in  the  affirmative 
The  California  board  of  health,  however,  still  persists  in  denying 
that  the  disease  has  existed  within  its  borders.      In  a  recent  re- 
port it  says  : 

"It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  latest  case  of  bu- 
bonic plague  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  this  city  was  on 
April  8,  the  day  before  the  State  Board  commenced  its  active  in- 
vestigations. After  that  date  no  case  was  discovered,  altho  many 
were  asserted  to  be  such,  until  an  autopsy  disproved  the  asser- 
tion." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  (No- 
vember 2)  says  : 

"This  remarkable  announcement  comes  unsupported  by  any 
statement  as  to  who  made  the  autopsies,  and  what  the  cause  ot 
death  was  in  the  cases  alluded  to  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  publication 
in  The  Public  Health  Reports of  October  1 1,  of  the  cases  of  plague 
with  attending  fatalities  from  July  6  to  September  27  inclu- 
sive  

"The  whole  controversy,  from  its  beginning  more  than  a  year 
ago,  would  be  amusing  if  less  were  at  stake.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  extravagances  of  opera -bouffe.  Just  what  the  State  Hoard 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  this  extraordinary  announcement  is  not 
easy  to  perceive.  From  the  beginning  its  utterances  have  been 
discredited.  They  represented  opinions  and  not  views  based 
upon  actual  investigation  of  those  dead  of  the  strange  disease. 
That  any  one  not  immediately  under  the  Board's  influence  will 
accept  the  equally  gross  misstatements  in  its  latest  report  is  be- 
yond belief. 

"The  matter  of  real  moment  to  California  is  whether  other 
States  will  be  assured  that  state  officers  hostile  to  the  truth  will 
deal  adequately  with  a  grave  situation  and  use  every  available 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pest  outside  the  State's  bor- 
ders. What  we  urge  again  is  that  by  intelligent  and  willing  ac- 
tion the  authorities  of  California  use  every  endeavor  to  suppress 
a  plague  that  menaces  the  public  health  of  the  country,  and  im- 
poses a  heavy  international  responsibility.  What  kind  of  altru- 
ism, we  should  like  to  inquire,  is  this  that  assumes  indifference 
to  its  own  life — a  fatalism  difficult  to  accept — and  an  equal  indif- 


ference for  the  lives  of  others?  Moreover,  can  a  purblind  State 
be  trusted  to  preserve  the  health  of  a  community  and  to  eradicate 
an  existing  pest  center? 

"  We  may  say,  and  we  believe  we  have  many  sympathizers, 
that  we  are  tired  of  the  plague  controversy.  There  is  indeed  no 
matter  for  disagreement :  plague  has  existed  for  almost  two 
years  in  San  Francisco,  and  its  prevalence  has  not  only  been 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute,  but  that  it  prevails  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  the  city  is  the  conviction  of  every  intelligent  person 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

"  It  the  State  of  California  persists  111  its  foolish  practise  of  pre- 
varication it  may  suddenly  discover  that  other  States  have  wear- 
ied of  the  pastime.  What  its  feelings  will  be,  should  the  severe 
penalty  of  isolation  by  quarantine  be-invoked,  can  readily  be 
conjectured.  And  yet  even  so  drastic  a  measure  might  not  only 
be  justifiable,  but  prove  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  bringing 
the  defiant  and  resistant  state  authorities  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  consequences  of  equivocation." 


"PLAIN    LIVING    AND    HIGH    THINKING." 

THE  conjunction  of  these  words  is  no  mere  attempt  at  a 
taking  phrase,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Tlie  Lancet  (Lon- 
don),  but  has  a  sound  physiological  basis.  He  reminds  us  that 
De  Quincey  was  assured  on  medical  authority  that  a  man  could 
be  drunk  upon  beef-steak,  and  that  food  may  produce  great  men- 
tal torpor.     He  goes  on  to  say 

"  It  is  the  empty  stomach  that  best  suits  a  full  head  and  ideas 
that  flow  out  freely  before  retire  with  the  entry  of  substantial  re- 
past. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  that  charming  blend  of  wit 
and  scientific  knowledge  that  gave  the  distinction  to  his  writings, 
has  discoursed  upon  this  very  point.  He  talks  of  the  '  bulbous- 
headed  fellows  steaming  as  they  write.'  and  shows  how  to  meet 
the  demands  of  thought  and  imagination.  The  brain  must  have 
more  than  its  share  of  the  circulating  blood.  There  must  be  no 
rival  in  the  full  liver  or  the  actively  digesting  glands  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane.  l)u  not  eat  heavily,  then,  if  you  are 
soon  to  think  hard.  Either  your  ideas  or  your  dinner  will  be 
neglected  and  lie  a  sorry  weight  upon  your  head  or  your  epigas- 
trium. The  poor  half-starved  poet  is  familiar  to  every  one.  We 
may  mitigate  our  pity  by  reflecting  that  in  many  cases  he  would 
have  been  no  poet  if  he  had  not  starved.  Enough  fuel  to  sustain 
the  fire  of  life  is  necessary  for  work,  but  heap  on  the  coal  and 
you  will  deaden  the  overburdened  flame.  The  great  thinkers, 
the  great  workers  in  any  direction  but  a  purely  physical  one, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  abstemious  men.  If  not  naturally 
of  small  appetite  they  have  exercised  constant  restraint,  grudg- 
ing from  the  play  of  higher  functions  every  moment  and  every 
energy  spent  upon  the  animal  activities  of  their  nature.  Habit 
soon  helps  the  fine  effort  of  such  people,  and  it  becomes  natural 
for  them  to  eat  less,  to  drink  less,  and  to  sleep  less  than  their 
fellows.  Thus,  in  a  long  life  of  intellectual  activity  many  scores 
of  hours  are  utilized  for  the  main  purpose  which  in  the  case  of 
other  men  are  squandered  upon  the  dinner-table  or  in  the  mere-, 
nothingness  of  sleep  or  idling." 

The  author  believes  that  Carlyle  was  justified  in  his  definition 
of  genius  as  "a  capacity  for  work."  Every  great  man,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  his  natural  gilts,  sooner  or  later  has  worked  with, 
constancy  and  devotion  ;  in  the  will  and  the  power  to  work  genius 
asserted  itself.     To  quote  further: 

"  It  is  common  to  hear  a  man  say.  '  So-and-so  is  a  genius  ;  if  he 
worked  lie  could  do  anything.'  Just  because  he  does  not  work 
'So-and-so'  must  be  denied  the  title.  In  the  natural  sciences, 
and  professions  such  as  medicine  that  depend  upon  them,  the 
inevitableness  of  great  work  for  great  achievement  is,  perhaps, 
more  obvious  than  in  the  service  of  art  and  literature.  The  ar- 
tist and  the  writer  of  genius  are  gifted  with  inspirations  falling 
to  no  man  of  mere  talent,  however  hard  he  works.  Yet  even  so 
the  genius  works  to  illustrate  his  inspiration,  whether  it  is 
Raffael  at  his  easel  or  Shakespeare  at  his  desk,  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy  of  application  and  a  continuous  determination  that  are 
impossible  to  men  not  so  endowed.  Such  labors  of  the  will  and 
of  the  brain  demand  at  the  time  the  whole  energies  of  a  human 
being.     No  lower  member  of  the  confederated  body  which  is  man. 
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must  seek  employment  while  the  master  parts  arc  thus  at  work. 
So  it  is,  then,  that  the  little-eating  worker  blesses  the  world  with 
fruits  which  the  voluptuary  and  the  gourmet  may  possibly  enjoy 
at  his  well-fed  ease,  but  can  never  hope  in  the  least  degree  to 
emulate." 


A   NEW   SYSTEM    OF   WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

T  is  reported  in  the  daily  press  that  a  system  of  transmitting 


I 


ether  waves  by  using  the  earth  as  a  conductor  has  been  tried 
with  excellent  results  in  Buckinghamshire,  England.  This  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy,  known  as  the  Armorli  system,  is  the 
invention,  so  it  is  claimed,  of  a  young  Swede  by  the  name  of 
Orling.     Says  Electricity,  in  a  notice  of  the  new  system  : 

"Experiments  carried  out  on  October  17  before  a  number  of 
people  are  said  to  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  not  only  tele- 
graph messages,  but  telephone  messages  as  well,  may  be  trans- 
mitted with  fairly  satisfactory  results  by  this  system  over  con- 
siderable distances.  The  waves  may  also  be  made  use  of  for 
Steering  torpedoes,  which  fact  was  demonstrated  on  the  day  in 
question. 

"Two  of  the  spectators  were  asked  by  the  inventor  to  decide 
between  themselves  on  a  series  of  evolutions  to  be  executed  by 
a  torpedo  in  the  small  lake.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  fa- 
miliar with  steering  terms,  and  wrote  out  a  set  of  instructions, 
which  one  carried  to  a  distant  tent  in  which  the  transmitting  ap- 
paratus was  located,  while  the  other  was  brought  to  the  lakeside, 
where  the  torpedo  lay  on  the  water. 

"At  a  signal  from  a  whistle  the  man  beside  the  torpedo  con- 
sulted his  paper,  while  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  buzzing 
sound  of  the  machinery  of  the  little  vessel,  and  the  next  instant 
the  rudder  of  the  torpedo  swung  hard  aport.  Another  whistle 
and  the  rudder  straightened  out  backward  and  forward.  At 
every  angle  in  steering  the  little  brass  rudder  swerved  and 
turned,  every  motion  being  checked  off  by  the  man  by  the  lake- 
side as  correct  with  a  prearrangement  made  with  his  associate 
before  the  experiment  began. 

"The  system  is  described  by  an  electrical  engineer  who  was 
present  at  the  tests  as  follows  : 

"'The  advantage  of  this  over  other  wireless  systems  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  used  directly  as  a  transmitting 
medium  and  no  natural  obstructions  interfere  with  the  trans- 
mission of  the  impulses. 

"'Stripped  of  technical  terms,  the  system  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  At  the  transmitting-station  are  two  earth  terminals. 
The  transmitting  instrument,  connecting  with  an  ordinary  eight- 
volt  battery,  causes  electric  action  between  these  terminals  consist 
ing  of  a  high  potential  discharge  and  low-tension  current.  By 
this  means  a  number  of  impulses  are  set  up  whose  radii  of  action 
extend  over  a  certain  area. 

"  '  Within  this  area  is  interposed  a  receiving-instrument, which, 
by  a  similar  but  reversed  action,  will  reconvert  the  transmitted 
imnulses  into  mechanical  action.  For  instance,  the  action  of  the 
Morse  instrument  in  dots  and  dashes  is  thus  conveyed  in  the 
earth,  transmitted  in  the  shape  of  impulses  to  the  receiving  in- 
strument, where  the  mechanical  dots  and  dashes  are  repeated. 
This  system  differs  from  the  Marconi  system  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires no  coherer  or  overhead  poles,  while  its  installation,  when 
perfect,  should  be  simplicity  itself.  It  is  certainly  the  most  won- 
derful electrical  discovery  of  this  new  century." 

Elect)  /city  remarks  at  the  close  of  its  notice  : 

"Judging  from  the  somewhat  meager  information  at  hand,  we 
should  think  the  system  invented  by  this  young  Swede  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  tried  near  Paris  some  six  months  ago." 


Scientific  Associations  as  Educators.— It  is  consid- 
ered worthy  of  remark  by  The  Electrical  World  ami  Engineer 
that  among  the  sixty-two  men  honored  by  Yale  with  degrees  at 
the  recent  bicentennial,  not  one  was  an  engineer  or  an  inventor. 
That  the  alma  mater  of  Eli  Whitney  and  S.  P.  B.  Morse  should 
have  failed  to  recognize  this  kind  of  achievement  in  an  age 
and  in  a  land  where  it  has  been  specially  developed  the  writer 
regards  as  curious.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  great  engineering  societies  are  proper  objects  for 
academic  honors,  as  these  societies  have  really  come  to  be  great 


educational  institutions.  He  says:  "Those  who  have  followed 
the  work  accomplished  by  our  different  institutes,  such  as  that 
of  the  Electrical  Engineers,  or  the  societies  of  Mechanical  or 
Civil  Engineers,  recognize  that  these  bodies  really  exercise  the 
function  of  great  post-graduate  schools  in  which  the  members, 
who  are  continuously  engaged  in  technical  work,  have  done  more 
to  advance  the  science  than  any  other  agency.  If  more  of  the 
instructors  or  professors  at  Vale  were  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  this  fact  might  be  better  under- 
stood at  New  Haven.  For  this  reason,  the  president  of  each  of 
these  bodies  stands  in  the  position  of  a  president  of  a  post-grad- 
uate school  for  the  advanced  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  en- 
gineering, so  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  occasionally  to  recognize  this  fact  by  the  award 
of  a  degree  to  the  president  of  one  of  these  bodies  when  the  occu- 
pant of  that  position  has  been  particularly  prominent  for  schol- 
arly attainments,  or  for  engineering  achievement." 


A 


AN    ATTACK   ON    CHEESE. 

LL  the  highly  flavored  cheeses  are  condemned  unsparingly 
by  'Hie  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette.  The  flavor,  ac- 
cording to  this  journal,  represents  simply  putridity  in  various 
degrees,  and  is  decidedly  objectionable.     Says  the  writer: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  cheese? 

"Simply  this,  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  almost  universal  belief 
that  coagulated  casein  and  butter  fat,  which  are  its  constituents, 
must  be 'cured.'  This 'curing'  process  is  chiefly  accomplished 
by  time.  It  is  not  considered  tit  to  eat  until  it  is  old  enough  and 
rank  enough — from  gradual  processes  of  decomposition — to  be 
buried.  The  average  palate  has  been  gradually  educated  to  rel- 
ish cheese  after  it  has  undergone  butyric-acid  fermentation,  and 
is,  in  fact,  putrid.  This  is  plain  English,  and  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  reigning  authorities  on  gustatory  standards.  Certain  brands 
of  the  stuff,  as  Roquefort,  Eimburger,  and  several  other  varie- 
ties, sell  at  enormous  prices  simply  because  they  represent  the 
ideal  degree  of  rankness — putridity. 

"This  butyric  fermentation  has  its  proper  bacillus,  and,  in  case 
of  the  special  varieties  present  in  Limburger  and  other  delectable 
brands,  the  characteristic  odor  is  vile  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  bar  attempts  at  counterfeiting  or  substitution.  The  flavor 
comports  with  the  smell,  and  either  one  would  cause  a  respect- 
able canine  to  drop  his  astonished  tail  and  sneak  out  of  the  rank- 
est soap  factory  or  tan  yard  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"Every  normal  stomach  rebels  at  it,  and  every  normal  palate 
repudiates  it  at  sight,  taste,  or  smell.  Years  ago  when  all  the 
small  dairymen  made  little  cheese  for  their  own  use,  if  not  for 
the  market,  they  began  to  eat  it  before  it  was  a  fortnight  old,  ate 
it  as  freely  as  they  did  bread,  and  never  thought  of  it  as  being 
difficult  of  digestion.     Nor  was  it. 

"To  put  such  compressed  casein  before  a  lover  of  Limburger 
would  be  to  offer  him  an  unpardonable  insult.  And  yet,  from  a 
health  standpoint,  it  is  the  only  cheese  that  can  be  approved. 

"Of  the  semiputrid,  rank-smelling,  and  acrid-tasting  stuff  now 
sold  for  cheese,  any  person  can  not  partake  with  impunity  ;  and 
those  who  do  eat  it  are  compelled  to  be  very  sparing  in  their  in- 
dulgence, making  it  a  relish  or  condiment  rather  than  a  food. 
This  is  because  it  belongs  with 'embalmed  beef,'  moldy  bread, 
and  gangrenous 'game,'  for  which  palled  palates  either  profess 
or  possess  a  gusto." 


Lockjaw  from  Antitoxin.  Several  children  have  died 
in  St.  Louis  from  lockjaw,  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  impure 
antitoxin  administered  to  them  either  to  cure  or  to  prevent  diph- 
theria. Says  The  Record-Herald  (Chicago)  in  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  (November  3)  : 

"The  deaths  resulted  from  antitoxin  given  out  by  the  city 
health  department.  The  distressing  feature  of  the  case  is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  children  who  died  from  its  effects,  or 
are  ill  and  not  expected  to  recover,  were  perfectly  healthy  when 
the  serum  was  administered,  it  being  given  to  them  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  to  prevent  their  taking  diphtheria  from  others. 
They  were  taken  with  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  which  is  more  fatal 
than  diphtheria. 

"That  the  serum  was  infected  with  tetanus  germs  appears  to 
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have  been  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  most  conclu- 
sive proof  being  the  death  in  convulsions  of  guinea-pigs  that 
were  inoculated  with  the  fluid. 

"These  distressing  results  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  city 
health  department  can  not  be  held  as  shaking  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  medical  experience  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  anti- 
toxin. That  antitoxin  is  a  specific  for  diphtheria  and  a  reliable 
preventive  has  been  demonstrated  in  thousands  of  tests.  Where 
it  fails  once  it  is  efficacious  in  a  hundred  cases.  Medical  science, 
in  fact,  has  conferred  no  greater  boon  upon  the  human  race  since 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (November  4)  speaks  as 
follows : 

"It  should  be  possible,  we  think,  for  a  bacteriologist,  if  he 
knows  his  business,  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  absolute  purity 
of  the  serum  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand,  its  mixture 
with  other  ingredients ;  in  which  latter  case  we  presume  he 
would  take  no  chances,  but  at  once  reject  it.  But  if  a  bacteriolo- 
gist can  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  purity  of  antitoxin,  and  say 
for  certain  that  it  does  not  contain  the  bacillus  tetaui  or  other 
killing  germ,  antitoxin  is  bound  to  be  viewed  in  the  future  with 
a  distrust  which  has  not  attached  to  it  in  the  past. 

"The  further  developments  of  those  St.  Louis  cases  will  be 
watched,  not  only  by  the  medical  profession  but  by  the  laity  as 
weU,  with  intense  interest." 


THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


PREDISPOSITION  AND    INFECTION. 

THAT  a  plant  may  grow  we  must  have,  first,  of  course,  the 
seed  and  then  a  soil  that  favors  its  germination.  So  for 
the  presence  of  disease  we  must  have  not  only  the  germ  but  the 
favoring  soil ;  in  other  words,  both  infection  and  predisposition. 
This  fact  has  often  been  emphasized,  but  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  knowledge  regarding  the  germs  of  disease 
have  made  some  of  us  forget  the  other  necessary  element  in  dis- 
ease-production. While  some  virulent  germs  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  there  are  others  that  seem  to  need  special  conditions,  and 
by  striving  to  alter  these  where  they  exist  we  are  combating  the 
disease  more  effectually  than  if  we  should  wait  to  fight  it  till  it 
had  actually  developed.  These  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  an 
editorial  in  The  Hospital  (October  26)  regarding  tuberculosis. 
Says  the  writer : 

"The  germ  has  been  placed  on  a  high  pedestal,  infection  has 
been  made  into  a  fetish,  and  the  faiths  of  our  fathers  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  deserted.  Nevertheless  artists  and  people  of 
observation  still  hold  to  the  'consumptive  type/  girls  and  young 
men  are  still  said  to  .be 'consumptive-looking, '  and  those  who, 
putting  theory  on  one  side,  are  content  to  watch  events,  find  too 
often  that  these  old  notions  turn  out  to  be  correct.  .  .  .  The 
widesp't'-ui  nature  of  the  infection  of  tuberculosis  makes  its  fairly 
clear  that  something  besides  exposure  to  it  is  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  But  when  we  find  that  not  only  are 
the  germs  widespread,  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  actually  infected  by  them,  and  yet  are  able  to  throw  off 
the  disease,  it  becomes  more  evident  than  ever  that  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  individual  rather  than  the  presence  of  the  germ 
which  decides  whether  a  man  shall  or  shall  not  become  consump- 
tive." 

Post-mortem  examinations,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  demon- 
strate that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  has  at 
some  time  or  another  been  infected  with  tuberculosis  than  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  case.     He  says  : 

"  Whe,n  we  hear  that  in  500  post-mortem  examinations  made  at 
the  Zurich  Pathological  Institute  undoubted  signs  of  tubercle 
were  discovered  in  97  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined,  and 
when  we  compare  with  that  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  population  which  is  carried  off  by  the  disease,  when  in 
fact  we  find  that  far  more  people  threw  off  the  disease  than  ulti- 
mately died  of  it,  we  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  an  infection  with  tuberculosis  must  depend  far 
more  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient  than  on  the  pres- 
ence or  even  on  the  reception  of  the  infective  material." 


A   CRITICAL    VIEW    OF    THE    FOUR    GOSPELS. 

MOST  of  the  controversy  aroused  by  "scientific  criticism  "  of 
the  Bible  has  raged,  of  late  years,  around  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  critics  have  not,  however,  confined  themselves  to 
this  section  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  excellent  summary  of  their 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  writings  is  found  in  a  new 
work  by  Wilhelm  Soltan,  entitled  "Unsere  Evangelien  ihre 
Quellen  und  ihr  Quellenwerth."  The  origin  of  the  Gospel  wri- 
tings is  described  by  the  author  substantially  as  follows  : 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  when  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  began  to  spread,  it  was  found  necessary  that  the  words 
of  the  Lord  should  be  put  into  some  authentic  written  form.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Papias,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  the  Apostle  Matthew  compiled  a  collection  of 
"Sayings  of  the  Lord"  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  language.  In 
their  mission  sermons  the  apostles  translated  these  sayings  into 
the  Greek  (which  translation  was  in  general  use  in  the  church), 
or  had  them  translated  by  interpreters.  In  this  way  a  collection 
of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord,  or  "Logia  of  Jesus,"  originated,  and 
this  became  the  first  and  earliest  written  Gospel  source.  A  sec- 
ond source  we  must  seek  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  in  the  reports  of  Peter  concerning  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  His  companion,  Mark,  translated  these  for 
the  hearers  of  the  apostles,  and  probably  about  the  year  70  he 
put  these  into  a  permanent  written  form.  Their  collection,  con- 
sisting in  the  first  place  of  short  "Peter  pericopes,"  afterward 
received  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mark  and  was  aug- 
mented in  other  ways  by  him.  Later,  the  section  St.  Mark  vi. 
45-viii.  26  was  added,  and  still  later  the  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent second  Gospel — chap  xvi.  9-20 — was  written  by  a  different 
hand. 

This  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  together  with  the  Logia  constitutes 
the  basis  from  which  the  present  first  and  third  Gospels  were 
compiled;  and  in  this  sense  the  "two-source  "  theory  has  found 
general  acceptance. 

Additional  questions  111  reference  to  the  Gospels  pertain  to  the 
further  development  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
The  former  has  gone  through  two  editions,  one  the  product  of  the 
Proto-Matthew  and  the  other  the  work  of  the  Deutero-Matthew. 
The  first  editor  united  the  Mark  pericopes  and  the  logia  of  Mat- 
thew, which  had  been  translated  into  better  Greek,  and  in  this 
way  published  the  first  complete  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Jesus.  In  doing  this  he  used  in  rather  a  free  way  the  historical  ma- 
terials extant,  readjusted  and  changed  them  according  tohisown 
tastes,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  arrange  the  words  of  the 
Lord  in  accordance  with  the  subject-matter  (chap,  v.-vii.,  xxiii.- 
xxv.,  and  to  add  suitable  sayings  to  the  traditional  Mark  pericopes. 
Every  one  of  these  additions  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  he  begins 
with  some  special  introductory  words,  and  when  he  returns  to 
the  account  of  the  second  Gospel  he  indicates  this  fact  also.  It 
is  characteristic  of  this  Proto-Matthew  that  he  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  a  Christianity  of  conviction  and  of  works,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  non-dogmatic  Christianity. 

However,  in  this  document,  thus  prepared  and  enlarged,  there 
were  still  wanting  many  of  the  beautiful  parables  of  Christ  and 
many  of  his  most  edifying  sayings.  For  this  reason  the  logia 
of  Matthew  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  material  of  this 
kind,  such  additions  being  the  story  of  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Jesus,  his  relationship  to  John  the  Baptist,  etc.,  which  were 
taken  from  the  early  traditions  of  the  church.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  material  from  written  and  traditional 
sources,  as  also  the  change  from  the  chronologically  more  correct 
order  of  events  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  induced  St.  Luke  to  pre- 
pare a  new  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  third  Gospel. 

The  additions  which  St.  Luke  made,  especially  in  the  geneal- 
ogy and  the  childhood  life  of  Jesus,  made  it  desirable  that  the 
first  Gospel  also  should  contain  such  details.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain dogmatical  tendencies  of  the  post-apostolic  period  began  to 
make  themselves  felt.  These  two  causes  induced  the  Deutero- 
Matthew  to  revise  the  first  Gospel  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
extant. 

So  far  as  the  value  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  for  scientific  re- 
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search  is  concerned,  precedence  must  be  given  to  St.  Mark  ;  but 
the  other  Gospels  also,  especially  in  so  far  as  they  merely  elab- 
orate what  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  contain  an  ex- 
traordinary faithful  picture  of  the  works  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  fourth  Gospel  was  the  work  of  St.  John,  the  presbyter  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  not  the  work  of  the  apostle.  The  writer  was 
acquainted  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  in  his  account  he  re- 
produces the  views  that  prevailed  in  the  faith  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  second  century.  In  preparing  his  Gospel,  he  made 
use  of  a  written  collection  of  logia  which  in  some  way  were 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  Apostle  John,  into  which,  however, 
and  often  in  a  mechanical  manner,  addresses  and  discussions 
were  introduced.  It  will  ever  remain  a  marvelous  thing  that  the 
tradition  of  the  church  has  always  ascribed  the  fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Apostle  John.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


WAS  SATAN  EVER  IN  HEAVEN? 

IN  the  view  of  a  recent  writer,  a  considerable  amount  of  my- 
thology has  crept  into  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  thinks  it 
has  proved  a  hindrance  to  many  people  in  search  of  religious 
truth.  "Some  of  this  mythology,"  says  this  writer,  the  Rev. 
James  Weller  (in  Westminster  Review,  November),  "is  of 
heathen  origin,  and  has  been  absorbed  unconsciously  into  our 
creed  by  Christian  poets  weaving  Scripture  into  the  creations  of 
their  own  fancy,  until  they  have  ceased  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other."  Milton  is  one  of  these  Christian  mythologists, 
Mr.  Weller  says,  and  he  declares  that  "the  splendor  of  his  genius 
has  done  more  to  mislead  the  Christian  mind  on  the  subject  of 
angels  and  devils,  heaven  and  hell,  than  any  [otherj  known 
Christian  poet."  The  writer  speaks  of  the  prevailing  belief  that 
Satan  once  dwelt  in  heaven,  and,  as  a  result  of  an  "angelic" 
war,  was,  with  his  fellow  rebels,  defeated  and  hurled  from 
heaven  to  hell.  This  is  the  Miltonic  interpretation  of  the  text, 
"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  But,  in  Mr. 
Weller' s  view,  this  theory,  poetically  striking  as  it  may  be,  is  a 
dangerous  one,  causing  endless  difficulties.  He  says  it  has  no 
Scriptural  foundation,  and  should  be  banished  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.      He  writes: 

"We  may  search  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bible  for 
any  safe  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  theory  that  Satan  was 
ever  in  heaven.  He  is  called  an  angel — and  probably  this  has 
afforded  the  ground  upon  which  Milton  built  his  theory — but  we 
must  distinguish  between  angels  of  light  and  angels  of  darkness  ; 
between  angels  of  life  and  angels  of  death.  There  exist,  it  is 
true,  a  few  passages  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  account  for 
this  singular  misrepresentation  ;  but  these  need  but  slight  exam- 
ination in  order  to  show  how  incapable  they  are  of  affording 
ground  for  such  a  proposition.  The  first  is  (Is.  xiv.  12),  'How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  ()  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning.' 
This  has  no  reference  whatever  to  Satan,  but  applies  to  the  King 
of  Babylon,  whose  power  and  dignity  are  represented  as  having 
exalted  him  to  heaven,  and  when  that  power  was  overthrown  he 
is  spoken  of  as  being  thrust  down  to  the  ground. 

"The  next  passage  already  alluded  to,  'I  beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven,'  is  no  more  conclusive  than  the  for- 
mer. The  original  Greek  runs  :  '  I  beheld  Satan  fall  as  lightning 
from  heaven.'  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  here  spoken  of,  and  so 
speedy  was  to  be  his  fall  from  power  that  our  Lord  compared  it 
to  lightning  from  heaven.  This  fall,  Christ  told  His  disciples, 
was  to  be  the  effect  of  their  mission.  The  fall  of  Satan  was  to 
be  from  the  position  of  power  and  influence  over  men  because  a 
greater  power  was  about  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  world — the 
power  of  God  over  Satan.  In  the  same  chapter  the  same  figura- 
tive language  is  applied  to  Capernaum  :  And  thou,  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be  thrust  down  to  hell/  And 
we  know  that  the  fall  of  Capernaum  was  from  power  and  influ- 
ence to  degradation  and  ruin.  This  passage  therefore  refuses  to 
countenance  the  theory  of  the  expulsion  of  Satan  from  the  habi- 
tation of  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
The  passage,  however,  which  is  most  generally  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  is   to   be    found    in    the  Revelation  of  St.  John 


(Revelations  xii.  7),  'And  there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon,  .  .  .  and  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan.'  But  this  quotation  is,  if  possible,  less  available  than 
either  of  the  others,  not  only  because  it  is  purely  figurative,  but 
because  it  refers  neither  to  the  present  nor  to  the  past,  but  to  the 
distant  future.  'Come  up  hither  and  I  will  show  thee  things 
which  must  be  hereafter.'  There  was  no  promise  of  a  represen- 
tation of  anything  which  took  place  before  the  existence  of  the 
first  man  upon  the  earth  ;  but  a  vision  of  the  hereafter,  in  which 
picture  Satan  is  overcome — the  great  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
of  virtue  over  vice.  With  regard  to  the  passage  in  St.  Jude 
(verse  6)  and  that  in  St.  Peter  (2  Peter  ii.  4)  no  mention  of 
heaven  is  made,  so  that  neither  of  these  can  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  With  the  notion  therefore  of  peace  and  har- 
mony with  which  we  associate  a  life  to  come,  we  gladly  banish, 
once  and  forever,  this  Miltonic  theory  that  sin  and  the  father  of 
sin  had  their  origin  in  a  world  where  evil  can  not  possibly  exist." 


THE    MESSAGE   OF    MORMONISM. 

THE  story  of  the  little  desert  commonwealth  whose  headquar- 
ters is  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  whose  growth  has  been  ac- 
companied by  such  marvelous  economic  changes,  has  usually 
been  told  from  a  hostile  point  of  view.  In  Land  of  Sunshine 
(October),  however,  the  other  side  of  the  story  is  told  by  the 
pen  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  the  recently  deceased  president  of  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints,"  and  it  is  probably 
the  last  document  that  was  written  by  him.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  article  is  allotted  to  an  exhaustive  historical  sketch  of  Mor- 
monism.  This  we  pass  for  our  present  purpose.  ?nd  quote  what 
Mr.  Snow  has  written  about  "Mormonism's  message  to  the 
world  "  : 

"Mormonism,  a  nickname  for  the  real  religion  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  new  thing,  except  to  this 
generation.  It  proclaims  itself  as  the  original  plan  of  salvation, 
instituted  in  the  heavens  before  the  world  was,  and  revealed 
from  God  to  man  in  different  ages.  That  Adam,  Enoch,  Xoah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  ancient  worthies  had  this  religion 
successively,  in  a  series  of  dispensations,  we,  as  a  people,  verily 
believe.  To  us,  the  Gospel  taught  by  the  Redeemer  in  the  me- 
ridian of  time  was  a  restored  Gospel,  of  which,  however,  he  was 
the  author,  in  his  preexistent  state.  Mormonism,  in  short,  is 
the  primitive  Christian  faith  restored,  the  ancient  Gospel  brought 
back  again — this  time  to  usher  in  the  last  dispensation,  introduce 
the  millennium,  and  wind  up  the  work  of  redemption  as  pertain- 
ing to  this  planet. 

"It  teaches  that  prior  to  the  millennial  reign  of  peace,  there  is 
to  he  a  universal  gathering  of  scattered  Israel,  the  lineal  descen- 
dantsof  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  meaning  not  only  the  Jews, 
but  also  the  'lost  tribes  '  and  such  of  the  chosen  seed  as  have  for 
generations  been  mixed  with  other  peoples.  This  gathering, 
which  includes  the  converted  Gentiles,  is  preliminary  to  the  glo- 
rious advent  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  resurrection  of  those 
who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  The  places  of  assembly  are 
America  and  Palestine,  the  former  taking  chronological  prece- 
dence as  the  gathering-place  of '  Ephraim  and  his  fellows.'  while 
the  'dispersed  of  Judah  '  will  migrate  to  and  rebuild  Jerusalem. 
Here,  upon  the  American  continent,  will  be  reared  Zion.  a  new 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Saints  will  eventually  assemble  and  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah." 

In  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  "exalted  above  the  hills, "the 
writer  goes  on  to  say.  Mormonism  has  continued  its  work  of 
"gathering  Israel  from  the  nations.''  And  he  essays  to  demon- 
strate by  fact  and  illustration  that  the  proselytes  who  have  come 
to  "build  up  Zion"  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  and  are 
"of  the  bone  and  sinew,  genius  and  talent,  of  nearly  all  coun- 
tries."     He  then  asks: 

"Is  it  saying  too  much  that  if  Mormonism  had  done  nothing 
more  than  bring  such  people  from  the  lands  of  their  birth,  where 
they  were  living  in  rented  homes,  dependent  upon  others  for  em- 
ployment  if  not  support,  with   no  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
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better,  and  here  make  of  them  independent  householders  and 
landed  proprietors,  it  would  have  achieved  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  works  of  modern  times?  In  this  connection 
let  me  quote  the  substance  of  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Phil  Robin- 
son, former  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  as  a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  came  to 
Utah  early  in  the  eighties.  Said  he,  after  visiting  some  of  our 
settlements,  notably  those  of  Cache  Valley  :  'I  defy  any  honest 
man  to  survey  that  broad  expanse  of  orchards,  meadows,  and 
grain-fields  dotted  with  homes  of  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented people,  to  say  in  his  heart  that  Mormonism  is  either  a 
fraud  or  a  failure.'  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  gentle- 
man was  not  a  convert  to  our  doctrines  ;  he  was  simply  survey- 
ing Mormonism  in  its  material  phases.  Himself  a  foreigner,  an 
Englishman,  he  had  mingled  here  with  many  of  his  former  coun- 
trymen, rescued  by  this  religion  from  poverty  if  not  pauperism 
in  the  Old  World,  and  lifted  to  social  and  financial  heights  of 
which  they  had  never  dreamed.  Add  to  such  achievements  the 
marvel,  almost  miracle,  of  bringing  together  from  various  parts 
of  the  earth  men  and  women  speaking  different  tongues,  cher- 
ishing different  traditions,  schooled  in  different  customs,  and 
making  of  them  one  homogeneous  mass,  living  peaceably  side  by 
side  and  working  unitedly  and  intelligently  toward  a  common 
end  and  purpose,  and  you  still  have  only  a  part — and  that  a  ma- 
terial part — of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Mormonism. 

There  is  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  sociological  phase  to  the 
.subject,  which.  Mr.  Snow  says,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  English  or 
American,  must  appreciate: 

"Himself  [the  Anglo-Saxon]  a  product  of  race  amalgamation. 
and  owing  thereto  his  general  physical  excellence  and  racial  mi 
premacy,  it  would  require  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  tin- 
highest  type  of  man  is  the  composite  type,  blending  in  one  race 
the  best  qualities  of  many.  The  typical  Englishman  of  to-day, 
what  is  he  but  a  mixture  of  Celt,  Briton,  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Dane?  The  typical  American,  what  is  he  but  the  joint  product 
of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  peoples  on  earth?  The  typical 
Mormon — history  is  but  repeating  itself  in  creating  him  by  a 
union  of  forces  and  powers  that  are  sure  to  make  for  the  physical 
and  intellectual  betterment  of  mankind. 

"The  whole  idea  of  Mormonism  is  improvement — mentally, 
physically,  morally,  and  spiritually.  No  half-way  education 
suffices  for  the  Latter-day  Saint.  He  holds  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer that  the  function  of  education  is  "to  prepare  man  for  complete 
living,'  but  he  also  maintains  that 'complete  living'  should  be 
interpreted  'life  here  and  hereafter.'  Joseph  Smith  declared 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  intelligence,  that  a  man  is  saved  no 
faster  than  he  gets  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  principles  of 
intelligence  he  attains  to  in  this  life,  they  will  rise  with  him  in 
the  resurrection  :  giving  him  the  advantage  over  ignorance  and 
evil  in  the  world  to  come.  He  taught  that  man  by  constantly* 
progressing  may  eventually  develop  into  a  divine  being,  like 
unto  his  Father  in  heaven." 

This  brings  the  writer  to  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Mor- 
monism upon  religious  thought  :  and  upon  this  subject  he  speaks 
as  follows  . 

"The  preaching  and  publishing  of  its  doctrines  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  molding  and  modifying  Christian  views  and 
sentiments  and  in  changing  the  creeds  of  the  churches.  Infant 
damnation  and  the  never-dying  torture  of  the  soul  (doctrines 
controverted  by  Mormonism;  are  not  insisted  upon  by  the  sects 
as  emphatically  as  they  once  were,  and  the  'larger  hope  '  of  re- 
pentance beyond  the  grave — an  out-and-out  Mormon  doctrine — 
is  gradually  coming  to  the  front  in  the  reformed  conceptions  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  Other  points  of  modification  are  those 
touching  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel,  and  progress  in  lieu  of 
stagnation  in  the  life  to  come 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  greatest  achievement  of  Mormon- 
ism, however,  I  should  have  to  speak  of  its  spiritual  triumphs, 
manifest  in  its  effects  upon  the  lives,  characters,  and  disposition 
of  its  converts  ;  in  the  wonderful  religious  awakening  and  refor- 
mation that  has  taken  place  in  their  souls  as  the  result  of  the 
acceptance  and  practise  of  its  principles.  The  great  hope  that 
has  been  kindled  in  their  hearts  :  the  expulsion  of  doubt;  the 
assurance  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  and  washed  away  ;  that 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  actually  brought 
into  communion   with   God  ;  the    promise    not  only  of  salvation. 


but  of  exaltation  in  the  life  to  come,  conditioned  upon  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness  here;  the  knowledge  imparted  of  the  pre- 
existence  and  the  hereafter,  the  perpetuity  in  heaven  of  family 
relationships  formed  on  earth,  man's  true  relationship  to  God, 
with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  way  of  progress  and  ultimate  per- 
fection— all  these  give  a  peace,  a  sense  of  security  to  the  soul,  a 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation  that  passes  understanding  and  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  boon  that  religion  can  bestow." 

Having  in  this  manner  indicated  his  estimate  of  what  Mormon- 
ism has  done,  Mr.  Snow  proceds  to  consider  its  present  influence 
and  the  character  of  its  propaganda.     He  says  : 

"  Briefly,  it  is  continuing  the  work  begun  by  Joseph  Smith,  and 
built  upon  by  Brigham  Young  and  his  immediate  successors.  Out 
of  deference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  after  much  suffering  in  the 
premises,  it  has  laid  aside  the  practise  of  one  of  its  principles — 
that  of  patriarchal  or  plural  marriage — by  which  it  had  hoped  to- 
further  demonstrate  some  of  its  ideas  respecting  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion all  the  principles  and  doctrines  taught  to  the  church  by  its 
founder  are  in  force  and  are  still  practised  by  it.  The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  goes  on.  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  likewise  con- 
tinues. Fronr  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  missionaries 
are  kept  in  the  field,  traveling  and  laboring  unsalaried,  at  their 
own  expense,  and.  wherever  permissible  under  the  laws  of  the 
country  they  visit,  without  purse  or.  scrip,  which  has  been  our 
practise  from  the  beginning.  This  practise,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  procedure  of  the  apostles  anciently,  while  a  severe  trial 
to  the  elders,  has  proved  a  most  excellent  discipline,  causing 
them  to  put  implicit  trust  in  God,  and  clothing  them  with  the 
true  spirit  of  their  calling.  Every  worthy  male  member  of  the 
church  holds  some  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  is  exercised  either 
at  home  or  abroad  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  administering  its 
ordinances 

"Mormonism  is  pursuing  its  traditional  policy — 'minding  its 
own  business  '  and  doing  unto  others  as  it  would  be  done  by.  It 
does  not  spend  its  time  berating  and  abusing  other  churches  and 
religions,  all  of  which  it  recognizes  as  doing  good  in  their  vari- 
ous spheres.  It  simply  proclaims  itself  as  a  greater  measure  of 
truth  as  the  fulness  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  ;  facing  fearlessly- 
all  creeds,  all  systems,  and  inviting  comparison  between  its  doc- 
trines and  theirs.  Our  Tabernacle  and  other  public  buildings 
are  open  to  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  to  lecturers 
and  speakers  in  general." 

As  to  the  future  of  Mormonism — its  purposes  and  their  fulfil- 
ment— the  writer  says 

"That  it  will  succeed  in  establishing  Zion,  in  building  the 
IIolv  City,  in  gathering  out  the  righteous  from  all  lands  and 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  Lord  when  he  comes  in  his  glory, 
no  faithful  Latter-day  Saint  doubts.  To  this  end  it  aims  to  in- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  United  Order,  a  communal  system 
inaugurated  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  early  as  February, 
1831.  but  which,  owing  to  the  church's  frequent  migrations  and 
other  causes,  has  never  been  fully  established.  The  purpose  of 
the  Order  is  to  make  the  members  of  the  church  equal  and  united 
in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  banish  pride,  poverty, 
and  iniquity,  and  introduce  a  condition  of  things  that  will  pre- 
pare the  pure  in  heart  for  the  advent  of  the  world's  Redeemer." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hostile  comment  which  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Mormon  elders  is  exciting  in  the  press  of  other 
churches,  we  quote  the  following  from  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Mormon  Peril,"  in  the  New  York  Observer  (November  7)  : 

"The  devil  knows  a  bad  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  does  his 
best  in  his  own  interest  to  keep  the  Mormon  iniquity  going. 
How  grave  the  menace  of  Mormonism  continues  to  be  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  when  one  reflects  that  the  Mormons  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  seven  States  and  are  colonizing  industri- 
ously, with  consummate  adroitness  and  untiring  persistency,  in 
half  a  dozen  States  besides.  Mormonism  is  simply  a  satanic 
system,  to  be  fought  unsparingly  and  persistently  by  every  pos- 
sible religious  influence  and  proper  legislative  means.  The  war- 
fare against  Mormonism.  moreover,  must  not  simply  be  ardent, 
it  must  also  be  intelligent ;  it  should  not  be  impulsive  and  spas- 
modic, it  should  be  a  deliberately  planned  campaign  and  a  con- 
stantly prosecuted  endeavor." 

The  Observer  calls  upon  its  readers  to  obtain,  circulate,  and 
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sign  petition  blanks  in  support  o£  the-  movement  now  on  fool 
for  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  that  will  forbid 
polygamy. 


REV.   GEORGE   W.   KNOX,    I). I) 


THE    REAL    PROBLEM     OF    THE    CHURCH    AND 

ITS    SOLUTION. 

REV.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  KNOX,  D.D.,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  acknowledges  that  the  agi- 
tation for  a  change  in  the  confessioflal  statements  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  one  of  many  indications  of  a. widespread  theo- 
logical unrest.  He  declares  that  throughout  the  church  universal 
there   is  discontent,    and  a   feeling   that   "the  times  are  out  of 

joint."  lie  denies 
that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  attack  upon, 
or  unusual  obstacles 
in  the  way  of,  the 
church,  or  that  de- 
nominational strife 
is  responsible.  The 
difficulty,  he  says,  is 
in  fundamental  ar- 
ticles of  the  Chris- 
tian creed  itself : 

"  Protestants,  ad- 
v  ocates  o  f  the 
broadest  education, 
champions  of  free 
thought,  open  to  the 
intellectual  currents 
of  the  age.  feel  an 
i  id'  1  u  e  n  c  e  which 
makes  them  hesi- 
tate. The  widening 
separation  between 
traditional  theology 

and  the  scientific  culture  of  our  times  produces  a  semi-paralysis 

of  faith." 

There  is,  therefore,  a  grave  problem  before  the  church,  and 
Dr.  Knox  (in  The  Evangelist,  Presby.,  October  31)  has  this  to 
say  concerning  its  nature  : 

"The  problem  for  the  church  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
great  questions  of  the  past,  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  of 
sacraments  and  orders,  of  ritual  and  organization,  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  atonement  ;  nor  is  it  among  the  questions  so  sharply  de- 
bated in  recent  years,  of  authenticity  and  inerrancy,  of  inspira- 
tion and  revelation.  All  these,  important  and  connected  not  re- 
motely with  the  essential  truths  of  our  religion,  are  not  central, 
and  their  answer  will  not  decide  our  issue. 

"  For  we  are  concerned  with  the  greatest  of  problems  debated 
through  the  ages.  Pack  from  all  outworks,  back  through  all  in- 
terior .lines  of  defense,  we  have  been  forced,  and  the  question  of 
all  questions  is  once  more  raised  within  the  confines  of  the  church 
itself,   What  think  we  of  Cod?" 

This  is,  and  lias  always  been,  says  the  writer,  the  problem,  not 
only  for  individuals,  but  for  every  great  religion  : 

"Religion  for  any  individual  is  communion  with  the  Cod  he 
knows.  The  description  of  this  God  is  his  theology,  its  adora- 
tion is  his  worship,  and  obedience  to  its  commands  is  his  rule  of 
life.  The  central  religious  fact,  is  communion  with  God,  or.  in 
more  technical  language,  it  is  the  realization  in  experience  of 
the  truth  set  forth  in  creed." 

What  then,  Dr.  Knox  asks,  does  the  Christian  worship?  And, 
if  the  answer,  as  doubtless  it  must  be,  is  God,  then,  how  is  God 
made  known?  Again  the  answer  is  unquestioned, — through 
Christ.  But  the  writer  accuses  theology  of  traveling  by  quite  a 
different  road : 

"  In  general,  we  may  say,  it  is  sought  to  go  up  through  nature 
to  attributes   described    and    analyzed    by   a  method    learned   in 


schools  far  other  than  those  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  Thus 
it  has  been  the  Cod  of  reason  and  nature  first,  with  proofs  from 
nature  at  most  supplemented  with  Scripture  texts.  And  the  rev- 
elation of  God  in  Christ,  if  it  appear  at  all,  has  been  given  an 
inconspicuous  place,  the  lessons  he  teaches  made  an  appendix 
lo  a  natural  theology. 
"The  present  problem  for  the  church  follows  as  matter  of 
se.  for  our  view  of  nature  changes  with  eveiy  change 
science  and   philosophy,  and  with   tins  changi  our 

notions  ol  the  Cod  of  nature  change.  Thus  natural  theology  is 
the  handmaid  of  natural  science.  Given  a  certain  ph)  sics,  logic, 
and  ontology,  and  a  corresponding  view  of  God  emerges  ;  change 
those,  and  this,  too,  shad  change.  .  .  .  How,  then,  can  our  prob- 
lem fail  to  press  for  its  solution-  The  wonder  is  that  so  many 
remain  undisturbed,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  faith  still  stands  so 
firm.  But  the  question  will  not  down.  With  all  nature  tra 
formed,  is  the  Christian's  Cod  still  the  same?  Can  we  worship 
Him  our  fathers  worshiped  and  still  call  ourselves  by  the  same 
sacred  name  ?  " 

There  are  many  answers  t>>  this  question,  says  Dr.  Knox,  and 
Ik-   brings  them    forward   foi    the  purpose  of  investigating  their 

correctness  thus  : 

"Some  reply  directly.  No  !     Theology  falls  with  the  old  phil 
ophy  and  science.     In  tin    name  of  truth  we  renounce  the  faith, 

tiio  the  universe  lose  its  soul  of  loveliness  thereby.  The  answer 
is  natural,  for  the  dilemma  has  been  formed  by  the  church  itself, 
and,  if  the  dilemma  liold,  if  the  way  is  up  through  nature  to  na- 
ture's Cod,  then  it  is  inevitable.  Put  the  dilemma  is  false.  The 
Christian  knows  his  Cod  not  through  nature,  but  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

"Just  as  unsound  is  the  dilemma  if  we  take  its  other  horn  with 
many,  and  say,  we  defy  the  new.  We  have  certainty  and  final- 
ity in  our  theology  and  it  shall  not  change  with  changing  times. 
Put  this  is  a  losing  fight,  half-hearted,  with  yieldings  here  and 
•  there  which  really  yield  all.  The  position  is  the  very  center  of 
the  unrest  of  the  church.  To  yield  it  wholly  is  the  only  wav  to 
peace.  Half  measures  are  of  no  avail,  tho  some  still  strive  to 
patch  the  old  with  new,  in  spite  of  our  Lord's  words  attempting 
the  impossible, 

"Others  turn  from  it  ail  and  busy  themselves  with  cult  and 
organization  and  passing  activities.  They  refuse  to  think,  and 
fancy  the  problem  solved  because  forgotten.  However  possible 
this  for  the  individual,  it  is  impossible  for  the  church,  for  thus  it 
forfeits  its  character  as  Protestant  and  returns  on  the  way  to 
Rome. 

"Again,  some  from  the  same  logical  position  would  recon- 
struct. Through  the  new  nature  they  will  pass  t<>  God.  We 
shall  have  a  new  theology  formed  on  the  model  seen  in  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  and  in  full  accord  with  a  science  only  a  few- 
years  out  of  date.  A  scheme  possible,  or  more  likely  impossible. 
but  in  any  case  giving  us  as  the  result  not  the  Christian  but  a 
new  nature  God. 

"Or,  interested  chiefly  in  philosophy,  we  shall  flee  from  trans- 
cendence to  immanence,  magnify,  perhaps  iguorantly,  the  Greek 
theologians,  or  try  to  construct  an  absolute  out  of  knowledge. 
completing  Aristotle's  thought.  Illuminating,  deeply  religious, 
we  may  succeed  in  transfiguring  the  world  and  in  making  every 
place  holy  ground.  Put.  even  so.  the  result  will  be  once  more 
profound  and  transcendental  philosophy,  one  more  svstem  to 
have  its  day  and  cease  to  be. 

"Or,  finally,  we  may  turn  to  the  Christian  experience  and  ask 
its  guidance.  Put  tho  priceless,  and  tho  in  theology  it  must  ever 
aid  m  defining  and  proving  truth,  yet  has  it  no  deep  well  of  its 
own  from  which  it  can  minister  to  our  need.  Linked  indissolubly 
to  its  object,  it  points  not  to  itself  but  to  him." 

And  here  the  writer  finds  the  solution  of  the  problem  —  How  to 
know  God-   which  confronts  the  church.      He  says 

"Let  us  go  to  Christ  and  listen  to  him.  Not  to  the  sonorous 
words  of  the  Westminster  divines,  not  even  to  the  accents  of 
Christian  prayers  and  hymns,  not  even  to  the  inspired  utterance 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  but  to  himself.  How  vast  the  contrast 
his  words  present  to  all  formal  theology!  .  .  .  And  now  from  his 
lips  comes  no  word  of  science  or  philosophy,  no  won!  that  must 
be  translated  when  uttered  to  the  babes  and  sucklings  in  the 
faith,  but.  —take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  on 
which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground — '  Pe  ye  therefore  perfect,  as. 
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your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  (We  perfect,  as  he 
is  perfect !)  '  For  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if 
ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  and  if  ye  sa- 
lute your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not 
even  the  publicans  so?  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  tbem  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 
Thus,  thus  are  we  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect. .  .  .  And  there  rises  before  us  the  image  of  one  whose  vis- 
age was  marred,  who  was  cursed,  hated,  despitefully  used  and 
persecuted,  who  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  opened  not  his 
mouth,  and  on  the  cross  prayed  for  those  who  slew  him.  And 
we  understand  in  his  light,  saying :  We  have  seen  thee,  we  have 
seen  the  Father." 

The  solution,  says  Dr.  Knox,  is  simple.  It  is  to  make  supreme 
what  Christ  made  supreme.  He  goes  on  to  explain  what  this  so- 
lution does  :  "It  takes  the  place  of  honor  from  ontolog}-  and  sci- 
ence and  gives  it  to  ethics.  It  turns  our  thought  from  the  world 
without  to  conscience  within.  It  fills  our  souls  not  with  wonder 
and  amaze,  but  with  humility,  faith,  and  love.  It  leads  us  not 
along  the  road  of  dialectics  to  our  God  but  by  the  great  highway 
of  service  to  our  fellow  men." 


WILL  THE 


PAPAL   SEE    EVER 
YORK? 


COME    TO    NEW 


IN  what  sense  the  Papacy  is  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome, 
and  whether  transfer  of  St.  Peter's  chair  to  America  is  pos- 
sible or  not,  are  still  subjects  of  occasional  discussion.  The  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  has  recently  printed  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject ,  written  by  Father  Pope.  We  take  the  following  extract 
from  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  which  prints  it  (Novem- 
ber 2)  without  any  comment  of  its  own.     Father  Pope  writes  : 

"Such  a  change,  startling  as  it  is,  is  not  inconceivable.  We 
may  not  always  be  blessed  with  pontiffs  of  the  stamp  of  Leo 
XIII.  ;  without  a  recurrency  of  the  dark  periods  of  the  papacy, 
we  may  yet  have  pontiffs  whose  ken  is  not  so  far-reaching,  whose 
sympathies  are  not  so  all-embracing  as  we  could  desire  ;  it  may 
be  well  that  the  New  World,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  finds 
itself  out  of  touch  with  the  spiritual  head  or  Christendom.  Mod- 
ern views  may  in  time  so  predominate  that  the  huge  number  of 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  may  hail  from  America,  there 
may  spring  up  a  feeling  that  an  up-to-date  Pope,  in  other  words 
an  American  Pope,  would  be  an  advantage.  Ail  this  is  possible, 
but  is  it  possible  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  removed  from 
Rome  to  New  York?  that  the  sui  -  .  I'eter  should  no 

longer  be  Bishop  of  Rome  but  Bishop  of  New  York? 

"The  question  really  depends  for  its  answer  upon  another 
much  disputed  point.  By  what  right  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter?  Was  it  merely  because  St.  Peter's  sa- 
gacity led  him  to  choose  Rome  for  his  See  as  being  the  future 
mistress  of  the  world,  or  are  we  to  say  that  he  was  divinely  led 
to  do  so?  We  certainly  have  no  KoW-Testament  authority  for 
claiming  a  divine  command  to  St.  Peter  on  the  subject,  nor  even 
a  divine  ratification  of  his  choice,  and  yet  if  we  concede  that  it 
was  merely  a  choice  based  on  human  perspicacity,  on  what 
grounds  can  we  deny  the  possibility  of  Xew  York  becoming  the 
See  of  Peter's  successor. 

"This  was  a  question  which  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  the  papal  residence  of  Avignon.  The  Roman 
people  clamored  for  the  return  of  the  popes,  and  they  urged  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  their  city.  Yet  many  of  these  pontiffs 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  call  Avignon  the  papal  See 
had  it  been  possible.  The  truth  is  that  they  never  seemed  to 
conceive  of  such  a  change  as  possible.  The  idea  that  Rome  was 
divinely,  and  therefore  inalienably,  chosen  as  the  See  of  the 
Fisherman  and  his  successors,  appears  repeatedly  in  papal  docu- 
ments. 

"The  sentiment  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  the  grounds  as- 
signed for  it  vary.  Gelasius.  Boniface  VIII.,  and  Nicholas  I. 
simply  declare  that  it  was  a  divine  act;  Innocent  III.  says  that 
it  is  not  due  to  St.  Peter's  initiative,  but  that  he  was  led  by  a 


divine  revelation  to  remove  from  Antioch  :  while  the  tradition 
given  us  by  St.  Ambrose  might  imply  that  the  choice  was  St. 
Peter's,  ratified  by  the  divine  admonition  he  received  to  go  back 
to  Rome  and  die.  Hence  theologians  differ  much  when  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  alienability  of  the  primacy  of  the  church 
from  the  Roman  bishopric. 

"Still,  when  all  is  said,  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  realm  of 
tradition  and  opinion.  Have  we  any  grounds  a  priori  as  well 
as  a  posteriori  for  maintaining  that,  if  the  world  were  to  last 
ten  thousand  years  longer,  it  would  still  see  the  successor  of  the 
Fisherman  enthroned  at  Rome? 

"When  we  reflect  upon  the  vicissitudes  through  which  Rome 
has  passed,  when  we  recall  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  has  sunk,  and 
that  not  merely  morally  but  physically,  it  is  hard  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  clear  designs  of  Providence,  which  willed  that  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills  should  be  called  and  should  be  'The  Eternal 
City.' 

"One  day,  perhaps,  a  son  of  America's  soil  will  fill  Peter's 
chair,  but  we  think  it  impossible  that  a  successor  of  St.  Peter 
will  ever  set  up  his  See  on  America's  soil." 


A  Woman  on  Tolstoy's  View  of  the  "Sex  Ques- 
tion,"— Tolstoy's  new  book,  "The  Sex  Question,"  in  an  extract 
therefrom  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  October  12),  contains  the 
declaration  that  "Marriage  is  a  sin,  not  a  duty."  The  author 
says  also  that  the  ideal  of  religious  and  moral  men  should  be  the 
abolition  of  marriage — even  at  the  cost  of  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  human  race. 

An  editorial  writer  (presumably  feminine)  for  the  Boston 
Woman's  journal  (November  9),  referring  to  these  views, 
makes  the  following  comment : 

"Tolstoy's  views  on  the  subject  [marriage]  are  probably  due 
to  the  curious  twist  often  left  in  the  minds  even  of  able  men  by 
a  youth  spent  in  gross  debauchery.  Such  an  experience  almost 
always  leaves  behind  it  a  coarse  conception  of  marriage  and  a 
contempt  for  women.  No  man  with  a  sane  mind  and  a  clean 
past  life  can  believe  that  marriage  is  in  itself  sinful,  tho  it  often 
becomes  an  unholy  thing  through  the  ignorance  and  selfishness 
of  the  parties  to  it.  Tolstoy's  present  view  marks  the  back- 
swing  of  the  pendulum  ;  the  rake  has  become  the  ascetic. 

"  No  one  who  has  made  an  impartial  observation  of  the  work 
of  women,  at  least  in  England  and  America,  can  assert  that  their 
influence  is  'essentially  immoral  and  irreligious.'  There  are 
plenty  of  selfish  and  frivolous  women  ;  yet  Dr.  Rainsford  says 
that  even  in  the  tenement-house  districts  of  New  York  he  can 
enlist  five  women  in  any  effort  for  social  amelioration  where  he 
can  enlist  one  man.  The  women  are  doing  their  full  share  of 
philanthropic  work — in  some  places  more  than  their  share. 

"Tolstoy's  views  on  the  question  of  children  show  an  odd  lack 
of  logic.  He  says  men  ought  to  have  as  few  children  as  possible 
(he  himself  has  thirteen),  and  that  they  should  try  to  enlist 
women  in  humanitarian  labors  rather  than  in  raising  families. 
Yet  in  a  previous  work  he  maintains  that  it  is  women's  dut)T  to 
have  as  many  children  as  possible,  and  says  that  whenever  he 
sees  a  young  woman  devoting  herself  to  any  other  work,  he  feels 
as  he  does  when  he  sees  a  bit  of  fertile  ground  that  might  be  a 
garden  covered  with  gravel  instead.  How  women  can  have 
large  families  if  men  are  to  have  small  ones  is  a  riddle.  Tolstoy 
has  genius,  devotion,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  ;  but  he 
has  not  logic." 


IT  is  stated  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  preparing  to  is- 
sue the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Commenting  upon  this  The 
Evangelist  <  Presbyterian,  November  7)  says  :  "  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  legislation  to  alter  a  law  of  the  Society  by  which  it  is 
forbidden  to  make  any  alteration  from  the  Authorized  Version.  Even  then 
the  Society  does  not  propose  to  make  wholesale  issue  of  the  new  version, 
but  will  hold  itself  ready  to  supply  it  whenever  specific  demand  is  made. 
It  seems  strange  that  after  twenty  years  of  test,  preponderatingly  favor- 
able, the  Revised  Version  should  still  be  ignored  by  the  great  distributing 
agencies  of  the  Bible.  For  the  American  Bible  Society  is  in  exactly  the 
position  of  its  British  colaborer.  While  the  Bible-reading  world  is  pur- 
chasing any  one  of  a  dozen  devout  and  successful  modernizations  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  venerable  societies  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  Bible  broadcast  are  still  striving  to  sell  the  old  version.  Of 
course  this  applies  only  to  the  English  translation.  If  we  were  Chinese, 
Choctaw,  Zulu,  or  any  other  foreigners,  the  societies  would  willingly  goto 
the  expense  and  labor  of  issuing  new  versions  from  time  to  time.  But  be- 
cause we  read  English  we  must  perforce  (if  we  buy  from  them")  read  the 
version  of  1611." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS  IN    EUROPE. 

PROF.  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
recently  completed  for  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission a  report  on  "industrial  combinations  in  Europe."  He 
gives  the  substance  of  his  conclusions  in  an  article  in  The  Inter- 
national Monthly  (November).  Professor  Jenks  sketches  the 
history  and  operation  of  combinations  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  and,  comparing  their  develop- 
ment and  present  status  in  these  countries  with  those  in  the 
United  States,  he  comes  to  the  general  conclusions  (i)  that 
"capitalistic  combination  is  a  form  of  industrial  organization 
particularly  suited  to  a  developed  industry  "  ;  and  (2)  that,  while 
in  the  United  States  a  strong  opposition  has  been  developed 
against  such  combinations,  in  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  logical  and  even  beneficial  results  of  industrial 
evolution.  In  Germany  especially  combinations  have  flourished, 
as  the  courts  have  held  that  agreements  to  prevent  undue  com- 
petition and  the  cutting  of  prices  to  an  unremunerative  rate  are 
not  illegal  as  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  can  be  enforced  through 
the  courts.  In  Austria  popular  feeling  has  been  more  outspoken 
against  combinations  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  Profes- 
sor Jenks  notes  that  the  Austrian  courts  have  declared  contracts 
among  the  different  parties  to  an  industrial  combination  to  be 
invalid.  The  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Austria  has  been  such 
that  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  recently  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  legislation  on 
the  general  subject.  After  a  year's  study,  the  committee,  in  a 
report  which  Professor  Jenks  calls  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
issued  on  the  subject,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "industrial 
combinations  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  business  organiza- 
tions suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  day,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  abolish  them,  but  rather 
that  there  should  be  given  them  legal  recognition  and  regula- 
tion." The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  summed  up 
briefly,  are  as  follows  : 

"  i.  The  combinations  to  be  recognized  as  legal  organizations 
and  accordingly  to  be  brought  into  legal  form. 

"2.  Every  combination  to  be  obliged  to  announce  its  organiza- 
tion to  a  bureau  which  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  judicial  body  and 
which  is  to  undertake  the  registration  of  the  combinations. 

"3.  This  combination  bureau,  or  court,  to  act  also  as  a  court  of 
first  instance  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  in  the  field  of  pri- 
vate law  which  arise  from  the  existence  and  activity  of  the  com- 
binations. 

"4.  For  the  checking  of  the  monopolistic  tendencies  arising 
from  the  limitation  or  destruction  of  free  competition,  measures 
should  be  taken  in  the  field  of  legislation  on  import  duties,  and 
in  connection  with  the  rates  of  freights  on  government  railroads, 
as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  associations  (presumably 
trade  organizations  of  various  kinds)  to  oppose  combinations. 

"5.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  and  deciding  upon  the 
administrative  measures  mentioned,  there  should  be  created  a 
monopoly  and  combination  council,  which  should  be  a  consulta- 
tive organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

"6.  The  Government  is  formally  urged  to  work  out  a  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  suggested  by  the  committee  on 
combinations,  and  to  present  this  to  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion." 

Professor  Jenks  commends  the  moderation  of  these  recom- 
mendations, which  come,  he  says,  from  a  committee  which  has 
made  a  more  complete  study  of  the  subject  than  has  been  made 
by  any  other  body  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission.  In  the  countries  of 
Europe  not  mentioned  by  Professor  Jenks,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  he  believes,  that  the  "appearance  and  development  of  the 
industrial  combination  wait  merely  upon  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industry." 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, in  an  article  on  trusts  in  Europe,  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Jenks,  but  he  calls  special  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "protective  tariffs  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  of  special  significance  in  the  formation  of  industrial  combi- 
nations in  Europe,  aitho  in  many  cases  the  combination  has 
been  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  protective  tariff  in  the 
way  of  securing  higher  juices.''     He  says  further: 

"In  free-trade  England  the  combination  movement  seems  to 
have  developed  considerably  further  than  in  protectionist  France  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  toward  combination  has 
gone  much  further  in  extent  in  Austria  and  Germany,  both  pro- 
tectionist countries,  than  in  England,  altho  in  England  the  form 
of  combination  is  generally  more  complete." 

The  experience  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  trade  combinations, 

this  writer  believes,  would  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

"  1.  There  is,  relatively  speaking,  little  objection  to  combina- 
tions in  Europe,  and  in  some  countries  the  Government  and 
people  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  needed  to  meet  modern  in- 
dustrial conditions.  They  do  believe  that  they  should  be  care- 
fully supervised  by  the  Government  and,  if  necessary,  con- 
trolled. 

"2.  There  is  little  or  no  belief  that  the  protective  tariff  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  existence.  It  is  known  that  they  at  times  use 
the  tariff  to  keep  their  prices  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible, and  that  their  export  are  often  lower  than  their  domestic 
prices. 

"  3.  Railroad  discriminations  have  been  practically  abolished  in 
Europe,  and  in  consequence  they  have  had  no  effect  toward  cre- 
ating combinations. 

"4.  The  great  degree  of  publicity  in  the  organization  of  cor- 
porations has  largely  prevented  the  evils  arising  from  stock- 
watering,  and  has  evidently  had  much  effect  in  keepiug  prices 
steady  and  reasonable  and  in  keeping  wages  steady  and  just. 

"5.  There  seems  to  be  no  inclination  toward  the  passage  of 
laws  which  shall  attempt  to  kill  the  combinations.  That  is  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible  and  unwise.  Laws  should  attempt  only 
to  control,  and  that  apparently  chiefly  through  publicity,  tho  the 
Government  may  be  given  restrictive  power  in  exception 
cases. " 


FOREIGN    COMMENT    ON    THE    NEW   YORK 
CITY    ELECTION. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  mayoralty  campaign  of  a  single  city 
attracts  such  widespread  and  intense  interest  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  press  of  almost  all  the  world  in  the  New  York  mu- 
nicipal election.  Most  of  the  Canadian  journals  and  many  Eu- 
ropean newspapers  comment  on  the  result,  the  general  tenor  of 
their  opinion  being  that  public  decency  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Low.  A  few  of  the  more  significant  comments  are 
worth  noting.  The  Temps  (Paris)  refers  to  the  campaign  as  a 
crisis  of  democracy.  The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  declares 
that  every  decent  city  the  world  over  congratulates  New  York. 
The  Daily  News  (London)  has  heard  that  President  Roosevelt 
"has  it  in"  for  Tammany,  and  wishes  him  "Godspeed  in  his 
warfare  for  order  and  progress."     It  says  : 

"  President  Roosevelt  will  not  have  reigned  in  vain  if  he  can 
break  the  back  of  Tammany.  That  one  task  will  be  a  sufficient 
jewel  in  his  crown.  We  have  always  held  that  the  Democratic 
party  ruined  itself  by  its  alliance  with  Tammany  far  more  than 
by  its  crusade  for  silver.  Tammany  is  at  present  the  standing 
shame  of  America.  It  is,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  the  negation  of 
God  raised  into  a  system  of  government.  Its  power  for  degrada- 
tion seems  unlimited  :  its  influence  for  harm  as  an  example  to 
other  American  cities  is  eating  into  the  national  life.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  the  I'nited  States,  perhaps  the  most  genu- 
inely Christian  of  nations,  should  intend  to  tolerate  this  infamy 
much  longer  in  its  chief  city." 

The  Vossische Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  Hamburger  Nackrickten, 
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and  several  other  German  journals,  which  usually  refer  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  national  character  in  the  must  pessimistic 
•of  terms,  see  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  signs  of  a  real  potenti- 
ality for  good.  The  Montreal  Witness  refers  to  the  immense 
sums  of  monej' bet  on  the  result  of  the  election,  and  remarks: 
;ch  widespread  gambling  upon  such  an  event  is  fatal  to  the 
spirit  of  good  citizenship,  and  its  presence  explains  to  some  ex- 
tent why  New  York  tolerates  Tammany  and  its  appalling  evils." 
The  Witness  rejoices  particularly  over  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van 
Wyck,  whom  it  calls  unfit  for  any  public  office  whatever.  The 
Toronto  Globe  commends  the  press  of  New  York  for  its  part  in 
the  campaign.  Without  the  help  of  the  newspapers  it  doubts 
whether  Tammany  could  have  been  defeated.  The  Herald 
(Montreal)  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Shepard  conducted  his  candidacy.  The  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  it  says,  "certainly  has  need  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Shepard,  and  he  has  conducted  his  campaign  in  a  way  to  win 
the  confidence  of  those  casting  about  for  one  in  whom  they  can 
repose  confidence."  The  Patrie  (Montreal),  organ  of  the  French 
thought  of  the  Dominion,  declares  that  New  York  has  at  last 
taken*its  conscience  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Croker.  —  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LIVE    QUESTIONS    IN    SPAIN. 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  the  middle  of 
October,  Spain  (to  quote  the  Temps,  Paris)  once  more 
enters  European  politics,  after  several  years  of  obscurity.  The 
Paris  journal  refers  principally  to  the  strong  speeches  of  several 
ministers  calling  for  reforms  in  the  electoral  system  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  session  is  the  last  at  which  the  Queen  Re- 
gent  will    preside.      On    May    next,  the   young   King  becomes  of 


\so  (to  his  mother): 


i  an  that  be  the  terrible  man  of  Gibraltar  ?" 

,  hi/  rterdammer. 


age  and  will  himseif  assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  will 
need  all  the  strength  of  will  which  has  come  to  him  from  his 
mother  and  his  father,  says  the  Temps,  for  in  addition  to  the 
multitude  of  governmental  abuses  which  will  clamor  for  imme- 
diate correction  there  is  General  Weyler.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  former  captain-general  of  Cuba  will  at- 
tempt the  role  of  the  man  on  horseback  at  the  first  opportunity. 


In  reply  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Cortes  as  to  his  attitude  and 
intentions,  in  case  the  present  social  and  political  disturbances 
continue,  the  Minister  of  War  declared  (according  to  a  news  de- 
spatch in  the  Temps)  that  he  has  now  become  a  Liberal.  He 
said  further-  "As  to  a  dictatorship,  no  one  thinks  of  such  a 
thing.  Dictators  are  the  offspring  of  circumstances.  For  my- 
self, I  have  never  thought  of  being  one,  nor  do  I  now.  But  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  become  grave,  I  shall  do  my 
duty."  After  the  uproar  which  greeted  these  words  had  sub- 
sided, the  general  continued:  "I  am  a  politician,  a  Liberal  poli- 
tician. But,  above  all,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  if  it  shall  become 
necessary,  I  will  defend   the   institutions  and  the  parliament." 

The  press  of  Madrid  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  General  Weyler' s  probable  motives  in  speaking  as  he 
did.  The  Liberal  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  is  likely  to  become 
Prime  Minister  in  case  the  state  of  Senor  Segasta's  health  com- 
pels his  retirement  from  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  wishes  that 
General  Weyler  had  been  less  enigmatic.  The  Iniparcial  con- 
demns the  general  for  such  "inflammatory  words,"  especially  at 
a  time  when  both  army  and  navy  are  in  "a  semi-mutinous  condi- 
tion." 

The  question  of  Morocco  and  the  alleged  designs  of  France  on 
that  state  are  the  subject  of  most  of  the  comment  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  repeated  emphatic  denials  by 
the  French  press  that  the  republic  has  any  idea  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement in  Morocco,  Spanish  journals  generally  appear  to 
regard  the  absorption  of  the  Shereetian  monarchy  by  France  as 
having  been  determined  upon  in  Paris.  The  1 'mparcia I  declares 
that  Spain  has  always  found  that  France's  friendship  costs  more 
than  it  is  worth,  and  advocates  the  cultivation  of  more  cordial 
relations  with  England.  The  latter,  it  strongly  urges,  should 
see  to  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  at  once  and  bring  them  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency.  The  Perseveranza  (Mi- 
lan) warns  Spain  that,  before  she  thinks  of  any  foreign  alliances, 
she  must  look  to  her  finances.      Says  this  Italian  journal: 

".Spain's  attitude  must  be  firm  but  prudent;  she  must  not 
wrap  herself  up  in  an  extravagant  optimism,  nor  must  she  affect 
to  desire  a  splendid  isolation.  .  .  .  Tim  at  present  no  one  threat- 
ens her  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  every  appearance 
that  difficulties  of  the  gravest  kind  will  arise  there;  so  she  must 
wait  and  watch.  And,  in  watching,  she  should  remember  that 
for  war  there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered,  more  important 
than  bravery  or  mere  force  of  arms — and  that  is  the  question  of 
finance." — Trans/at io>is  made  far  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE     PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS. 

ARBITRATION  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  continue  to  be  the 
"live"  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Pan-American  Congress 
now  assembled  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  comments  of 
the  South  American  press.  The  position  of  Chile  is  the  "storm- 
it  liter"  in  the  matter  of  arbitration,  as  the  delegation  of  that 
republic  has  announced  that  the  Santiago  Government  will  with- 
draw from  the  congress  if  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  made 
rt  troactive,  i.e.,  applicable  to  pending  disputes  (see  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  November  2).  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  evidently  de- 
termined to  demand  that  the  question  of  the  conquered  provinces 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  while  Chile  is  just  as  firm  in  her  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  if  this  is  done.  Chile's  with- 
drawal would  undoubtedly  seriously  compromise  the  congress. 
A  writer  in  the  Lei  (Santiago),  who  does  not  sign  his  name,  but 
who  is  referred  to  as  "a  most  eminent  and  learned  authority," 
declares  that  it  is  believed  generally  throughout  .South  America 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  aiming  to  establish  a  sort  of  Hanse- 
bund,  or  commercial  union,  between  the  different  American 
states,  and  that  he  will  strongly  urge  the  immediate  conclusion 
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<>f  reciprocity  treaties  with    the  South  American  republics.     If 

the  United  States  wishes  to  conclude  such  friendly  commercial 
agreements,  says  this  writer,  her  statesmen  must  give  up  the 
idea  of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  this  would  at  once  alienate 
Chile.  And,  "altho  she  is  by  no  means  a  persona  grata  with 
many  of  the  other  South  American  states,  she  would  certainly  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  them  if  she  withdrew  from  the  con- 
gress for  this  reason."     This  writer  continues: 

"Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  unrealizable  Utopia,  and  a  con- 
tradiction in  itself.  He  who  would  impose  it  on  all  countries 
manifests  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  most  elemental  principles 
of  right.  No  thinker,  no  scientist,  has  accepted  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, such  as  is  now  being  preached,  and  even  the  most 
idealistic  congresses  have  always  recognized  that  questions  exist 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  submit  to  any  arbitration  whatever. 
It  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  to  a  distinguished  opponent  [a 
celebrated  poet  of  Peru  who  favors  compulsory  arbitration]  that 
the  idea  of  force  and  the  idea  of  arbitration  are  antithetical,  and 
that  what  is  called  compulsory  arbitration  is  an  impossible  chi- 
mera which  can  not  be  realized  in  the  present  actual  state  of  hu- 
manity :  further,  that  no  nation,  no  ally,  no  group  of  nations,  has 
the  right  to  impose  upon  another  nation  the  principle  of  a  public 
right  which  that  nation  would  certainly  make  it  its  business 
summarily  to  reject." 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Estrella  de  Panama,  because  voluntary  arbitration   is   illusory. 

Says  this  isthmian  journal  : 

"The  very  mention  of  permanent  arbitration  is  like  a  prayer 
to  the  memory  of  Bolivar,  the  great  liberator.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  congress  at  the  City  of  .Mexico  is  about  to  either  per- 
petuate or  destroy  the  work  of  the  first  congress,  held  at  Panama, 
of  which  the  isthmus  was  the  first  altar  and  Bolivar  its  high 
priest,  we  speak  from  Panama  to  all  the  South  Americans  and 
the  North  Americans  as  well.  Compulsory  or  permanent  arbi- 
tration is  necessary  because  voluntary  arbitration  will  not  do. 
The  latter  always  makes  it  essential  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
stronger  party,  who  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  honorable 
position  of  ceding  as  a  right  that  which  has  been  acquired  by 
tvar.     The  first  difficulty  being  solved,  that  of  securing  the  con- 


sent of  the  stronger,  that  of  obtaining  the  adherence  of  the 
iker  becomes  necessary.  Then  we  must  place  in  harmonious 
position  the  two  belligerent  parties  according  to  the  dictum  of 
the  arbitrating  judge.  This  accomplished,  and  supposing  that 
the  stronger  litigant  Lias  agreed  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
judge,  we  still  hav<  ent  of  the  weaker  part) 

to  submit.  Think  how  many  slips  and  chances  there  are  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such  a  procedure  as  this  I  Then, 
given  the  case  that  the  right  of  the  weaker  litigant  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  proclaimed  by  the  arbitrator,  what  superior  power, 
as  matters  now  stand,  can  compel  the  stronger  party  to  comply 
with  a  verdict  which  may  be  totally  unsatisfactory  and  unac- 
ceptable to  him?  .  .  .  Legal  coercive  measures  are  the  necessary 
complement  of  juridical  protection,  and  it  can  not  be  admitted 
that  society  in  the  [South  America:)]  stales  has  arrived  at  such 
ideal  perfection  that  it  can  exclude  coercive  measures  in  uphold- 
ing each  citizen  in  Ins  proper  legal  sphere,  and  repress  the  pos- 
sible, abuse  of  liberty.  If  this  is  done  in  civil  society,  tided  by 
codes  and  tribunals,  how  is  it  possible  in  international  society  in 
which  the  states  must  coexist  with  opposing  interests  and  pas- 
sions stimulated  by  various  causes,  and  with  people  who  occupy 
such  different  positions  in  culture  and  civilization,  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  perfection  which  interprets  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  such 
a  manner  that  all   conflicts  and   all   contentions  n  "     e.  and 

which  implies  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  majesty  ol  :  iglit." 

The  Economist  a  (Lima.  Peru)  repudiates  the  alleged  claims 
of  the  United  States  to  the  hegemony  of  all  the  New  World  re- 
publics as  "absurd,  if  it  were  not  brutally  unjust."  Says  this 
journal  : 

"Events  of  the  past  two  decades  have  convinced  South  Amer- 
ica that  the  ancient  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  applied  by  the  mod- 
ern disciples  of  that  President  with  the  omission  of  the  last  clause 
of  his 'doctrine, '  which  asserts  that  '  the  North  Americans  have- 
never  intervened  and  never  will  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
actual  colonies  and  dependencies  of  European  countries.'  ' 

These  same  North  Americans,  continues  the  Economtsta,  have 
been  dreaming  big  dreams  : 

"Their  biggest  dream  is  to  see  Europe  completely  excluded 
from  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  political  and  economical  pre- 
tence, to  establish  an  arrogant  protectorate  over  the  smaller  re- 
publics of  the  South.  Like  the  practical  people  they  are.  they 
hasten  to  mold  their  ideas  into  concrete  form.     Characteristic  at- 


As  evidence  of  the  spread   of  the  peace  idea,  t he  nations,  under  the  lead 
of  France,  begin  the  hunt,  with    Turkey  as  the  hare. 

— Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 


\  <  LOUD  IN   ms  Sk\ 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE    ITkk  :    "Yes,  it  looks  a  little  threatening,  but  I've 
seen  it  just  as  dark  before  when  it  didn't  amount  to  anything." 

—  Tin-  World  (Toron 


TURKEY'S   TROUBLES    IN    CARTOON. 
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tempts  in  this  direction  occurred  twelve  years  ago  when  the  first 
Pan-American  Congress  met  in  1889,  at  Washington.  Among 
the  important  points  then  discussed  was  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  among  American  states. 
Brazil,  however,  was  the  only  country  upon  which  these  discus- 
sions had  any  effect ;  by  them  she  obtained  some  custom-house 
concessions,  and  a  Bureau  of  American  Republics  was  organized 
at  Washington,  which  at  this  time  is  little  else  than  a  post  of 
reference  for  dates  and  statistics.  The  question  of  arbitration 
died  a  natural  death." 

The  Espaha  Modema  (Madrid)  sees  the  beginning  of  grave 
complications  in  the  trouble  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
It  says : 

"We  can  not  believe  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
these  two  republics  can  be  secured  without  a  resolute  act  sup- 
ported by  the  complete  unanimity  of  all  the  other  republics  con- 
vened at  the  congress,  to  extort  from  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  a  solemn  declaration  and  promise  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  these  two  republics  shall  be  forever 
respected,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  states  actually  con- 
stituted, not  excepting  the  still  anomalous  Cuba.  They  must 
promise  that  neither  by  absorption  to  make  them  disappear,  nor 
by  dismemberment  of  any  part  of  the  territory  which  belongs  to 
them,  nor  by  right  of  conquest,  nor  by  litigation,  nor  by  cession, 
sale,  or  conveyance,  nor  by  annexation  by  consent  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, expressed  by  means  of  any  class  of  voters  or  plebescites, 
shall  these  states  be  subjected  to  outside  interference  or  'protec- 
tion.' .  .  .  By  fraud  and  contrary  to  all  laws  of  rectitude,  these 
states  have  been  frequently  incited  to  revolution,  or  to  bloody 
quarrels  with  their  neighbors.  Such  methods  of  seduction,  op- 
pression, and  intrigue  are  easy  to  employ  on  excitable  and  per- 
haps fanatical  people  and  corrupt  governments,  especially  among 
those  who  may  be  dominated  by  fear,  or  who  may  be  bought  by 
interest  to  cede  rights  which  are  not  their  own,  but  which  are 
the  patrimony  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Honor  and  fair  dealing  alike 
demand  that  the  rights  of  country  should  be  preserved  intact  for 
those  who  follow  after.  If,  in  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Mexico,  the  republics  of  Iberian  blood  do  not  obtain  this  solemn 
declaration  and  promise,  then  let  them  protest  as  they  may  in 
the  name  of  peril  to  their  life." 

The  Epoca  (Madrid)  also  contains  a  strong  article  calling  upon 
the  "whole  South  American  continent  to  regard  the  sad  fate  of 
Cuba  and  protest  against  the  Yankee  iniquity."  The  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  and  the  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  contain  simi- 
lar articles.  The  Austrian  semi-official  organ  declares  that  Eu- 
rope should  regard  Asia  and  Africa  as  its  "exclusive  preserve," 
and  keep  Americans  as  "  far  from  the  markets  of  the  two  older 
continents  as  the  Yankees  try  to  keep  Europe  from  the  marts  of 
South  America."  The  Journal  des  Dibais  (Paris)  believes  that 
"a  regular  campaign  of  political  and  economic  exploitation  "  of 
the  entire  South  American  continent  has  been  planned  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  congress.  "Ignotus," 
writing  in  The  National  Review  (London),  declares  that  the 
near  future  will  see  Germany  so  firmly  established  in  South 
America  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  her.  Times  have 
changed  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  enunciated,  he 
says : 

"On  the  one  side  we  have  retrograde  communities,  such  as 
Colombia  and  Venezuela.  On  the  other  side  we  have  such  a  na- 
tion as  Germany,  strong,  expansive,  capable  of  introducing  and 
enforcing  order,  with  a  yearly  increasing  surplus  population.  Is 
it  probable  or  possible  that  she  will  consent  to  be  for  all  time  ex- 
cluded from  just  the  very  territory  that  she  lacks?  And  further, 
is  it  in  consonance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  progress  that  she 
should  be  excluded?  " 

Ignotus  believes  that,  altho  both  England  and  the  United 
States  would  strongly  protest  against  a  German  protectorate  of 
any  South  American  state,  say  Colombia  or  Venezuela,  both 
these  great  powers  would  actually  benefit  by  such  an  event.  To 
the  United  States,  he  says,  the  danger  from  a  military  stand- 
point would  be  nil ;  from  an  economic  standpoint,  Germany  in 


Northern  South  America  would  be  a  benefit.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain just  how  this  benefit  would  result.  England,  he  continues, 
wants  no  more  territory,  and  such  an  acquisition  b}'  Germany- 
would  be  wholly  unobjectionable.  By  giving  Germany  an  out- 
let, it  would  great,  y  lessen  friction,  while  the  trade  of  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  would  benefit  were  peace  and  order 
and  confidence  introduced  into  a  continent  of  such  vast  possibili- 
ties. This  writer,  whose  tiom  de  plume  appears  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  authoritative  magazine 
articles  of  the  day,  declares  he  has  good  reasons  for  stating  that 
this  idea  has  occupied  the  minds  of  German  statesmen  for  years. 
It  is  probable,  he  says,  that  "  the  method  they  will  adopt  for 
carrying  it  out  will  be  to  direct  a  strong  stream  of  emigration 
into  such  countries  as  they  would  first  select  for  annexation, 
and  that  they  will  not  move  actively  until  they  have  established 
a  basis  by  having  a  large  number  of  Germans  settled  there."  In 
conclusion,  he  says . 

"Supposing — this  is,  of  course,  an  unlikely  supposition — in 
twenty  years  a  million  Germans,  many  of  them  able-bodied  men 
trained  to  arms,  to  have  settled  in  Venezuela,  and  then  to  have 
quietly  wrested  power,  by  one  of  the  inevitable  revolutions,  from 
the  million  whites  and  mestizos,  wdio  at  present  rule  another  mil- 
lion of  half-savage  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  has  a  right  to 
intervene  if  this  German  population  declares  its  resolve  to  draw 
closer  to  what  may,  in  the  next  generation,  become  the  Lesser 
Germany  of  Europe? " 

77/6'  Canadian  Manufacturer  (Toronto)  blames  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Dominion  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  South  American  trade  presented  by  Canada's  im- 
mense resources  and  her  cordial  relations  with  all  the  Latin 
American  republics.—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Tolstoy  and  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.— Even 

if  the  Russian  people  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  alliance  with 
France — and  the  mass  of  them  do  not — they  would  be  opposed  to 
it  from  principle, — such  is  the  substance  of  Count  Tolstoy's  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  from  Pietro  Mazzini,  the  Italian  patriot.  A 
number  of  the  journals  of  Rome,  including  the  Roma  and  the 
Revista  Teatraie  Jlaliana,  publish  Count  Tolstoy's  letter,  which 
is  as  follows : 

"  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  the  Russian  masses 
think  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  I  first  say  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  this  alliance.  If,  however,  this  alli- 
ance were  known  to  them,  I  am  satisfied  that,  being  indifferent 
to  other  nations,  their  good  sense  and  feelings  of  humanity  would 
show  them  that  this  exclusive  alliance  with  one  nation  can  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  enmity  of  other  nations,  and  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  war.  For  this  reason  I  am  sure  it  would  be  distasteful 
to  them.  As  to  whether  the  Russian  people  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  people  in  this  matter,  I  believe  I  can  answer  by 
saying  that  not  only  do  the  Russian  people  fail  to  share  this  en- 
thusiasm (of  which  I  seriously  doubt  the  existence  in  France), 
but,  if  they  knew  what  is  being  said  and  done  in  France  because 
of  this  alliance,  they  would  experience  a  sentiment  of  distrust 
and  antipathy  for  a  people  who,  without  sufficient  cause,  tries  to 
profess  so  much  spontaneous  and  exceptional  love  for  them. 
What  is  the  importance  of  this  alliance  for  civilization  in  gen- 
eral? I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  hold  that,  this  alliance  having 
no  other  motive  than  war  or  the  menace  of  war  against  other 
peoples,  its  influence  is  bound  to  be  mischievous." 

Count  Tolstoy  concludes  by  saying  that  the  French  people  will 
lose  prestige  by  becoming  the  allies  of  the  "most  despotic,  retro- 
grade, and  cruel  government  of  Europe."  As  for  the  Russians, 
he  believes  that  for  them  the  alliance  will  prove  "more  per- 
nicious still,"  "because  their  government  will  take  advantage 
of  the  friendship  of  France  to  become  "day  by  day  more  despotic, 
retrograde,  and  cruel." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


OEORGE    MOORE   IN  A   NEW   VEIN. 

Sister  Teresa.    Ky  George  Moore.    8vo,  cloth,  378  pp.,  price  $1.50.    J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

NO  work  of  Mr.  George  Moore's  could  be  insignificant,  yet  one 
wonders  how  the  author  of  those  brilliant  and  illuminative 
essays  on  modern  painting,  or  that  terrible  study  of  life,  "  The 
Mummer's  Wife,"  could  also  have  writ- 
ten a  book  like  "  Sister  Teresa,"  so 
dense  is  its  texture  in  comparison  with 
his  former  work.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  under  the  influence  of  M.  J.  K. 
Huysmans,  Mr.  Moore  has  turned  from 
the  observation  of  things  material  to 
the  contemplation  of  things  spiritual. 
The  resulting  change  can  please  no  one, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  the 
advocates  of  the  young-girl  school  of 
literature,  for  Mr.  Moore  seems  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  theme 
that  he  has  attempted  to  portray. 

"Sister  Teresa"' is  the  sequel  to 
"Evelyn  Inness."  The  theme  of  the 
book  is  an  impressive  one.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  life  of  a  woman  who  strug- 
gles to  free  herself  from   all   material 

bonds,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  her  soul  ;  but  as  the  book  progresses, 
and  Evelyn,  Sister  Teresa,  becomes  more  and  more  spiritual,  the  stuff 
with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  fashioned  the  personages  of  his  book  turns 
from  flesh  and  blood  to  lifeless  clay.  Evelyn  loses  her  human  weak- 
ness, only  to  lose  her  humanity. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  book  is  heavy  and  dark— dough  without  yeast, 
a  candle  without  a  wick.  It  leaves  an  impression  of  hopelessness  on 
the  reader.  The  life  of  Evelyn  in  the  world  has  been  futile,  her  life  in 
the  convent  is  futile,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Moore's  effort  to  make  it  appear 
otherwise,  and  the  book  also  is  futile,  leaving  one  with  a  species  of 
mental  indigestion,  an  oppression  caused  by  reading  too  many  insig- 
nificant details  concerning  convent  life.  Nor  do  these  details  finally 
give  the  impression  of  convent  life  as  a  whole.  One  feels  that  Mr. 
Moore  is  writing  about  something  he  has  studied  profoundly,  but  whose 
inner  significance  he  has  not  grasped. 

In  Mr.  Moore's  former  work  he  has  sometimes  been  revolting,  but  he 
has  almost  always  had  force.  Even  when  he  has  entered  needlessly 
into  details  of  an  unsavory  nature,  he  has  conveyed  the  impression  of 
reality  ;  but  here  the  detail  remains,  the  reality  does  not. 

It  is  not  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  new  inspiration,  but  the 
•work  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  suffering  from  an  eclipse.  One  prefers 
■the  George  Moore  who  wrote  of  moral  deformities  with  conviction,  to 
the  George  Moore  who  writes  of  spiritual  perfections  perfunctorily. 


A   POET  OF   BROTHERHOOD. 

■LINCOLN  AND  Other  POEMS.  By  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems."  i2mo,  cloth,  125  pp.  Price  $1.00  net. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

TO  achieve  an  abiding  place  in  literature,  the  poet  either  must  have 
something  to  say  that  rio  one  else  has  said,  or  he  must  say  what 
others  have  said  and  say  it  better  than  it  has  been  said  before. 
Mr.  Markham  has  no  message  that  can  be  called  strictly  new.     He  is 

not  a  Walt  Whitman  nor  an  Emerson  ; 
still  less  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Browning. 
His  themes  are  such  as  have  appealed 
to  all  poets  ;  his  viewpoint  never  car- 
ries one  "  to  the  skies  by  the  stairway 
of  surprise."  He  does  not,  as  Kipling 
nearly  always  does,  take  the  world  un- 
awares, and  for  that  reason  his  poems 
rarely  have  the  seizing  power  (tho  they 
have  better  wearing  quality)  that  Kip- 
ling's work  possesses.  But  there  is 
hardly  one  of  the  themes  that  Mr. 
Markham  touches  to  which  he  does  not 
impart  new  dignity,  new  beauty,  new 
power.  What  he  has  to  say  is  almost 
always  better  said  than  it  has  ever  been 
said  before  ;  and  if  his  message  is  not 
new,  it  is  at  least  one  that  will  bear 
repetition,  one  that  is  worthy  the  best 
that  the  poets  and  artists  of  many  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  can  bestow  upon  it. 
He  sings  of  Brotherhood  and  of  Social  Service.  Aside  from  a  num- 
ber of  exquisite  little  nature  poems,  this  is  the  central  theme  of  all  his 
verse.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  the  nature  poems,  even  if  that 
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meant  a  little  less  of  the  Brotherhood.     Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quatrain 
that  is  very  winsomely  sweet  and  simple  : 

At  Little  Virgil's  window. 
There  are  three  green  eggs  in  a  small  brown  pocket, 
And  the  breeze  will  swing  and  the  gale  will  rock  it, 
Till  three  little  birds  on  the  thin  edge  teeter. 
And  our  God  be  glad  and  our  world  be  sweeter. 

The  poem  on  "  Kyka"— "  Kyka  "  is  the  pet  name  of  the  author's  little 
child— verges  close  upon  lyrical  perfection.  Here  are  the  last  two 
stanzas  : 

Mad  thing! 
Glad  thing  ! 
How  will  Life  tame  you? 
How  will  God  name  you  i 
All  that  I  know  is  that  you  are  to  me 
Wind  over  water,  star  on  the  sea. 

Dear  heart ! 

Near  heart  ! 
Long  is  the  journey, 
Hard  is  the  tourney  : 

Would  I  could  be  by  your  side  when  you  fall- 
Would  that  my  own  heart  could  suffer  it  all  ! 

<  )f  the  title-poem  we  have  nothing — or  next  to  nothing — but  praise. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  "  The  Man  of  the  People  " — 

A  man  that  matched  the  mountains  and  compelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

There  is  but  one  false  note  in  the  poem.     It  is  found  in  these  lines  : 

Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 

That  might  fit  Conkling,  but  not  Lincoln,  whose  thoughts  were  never 
of  gestures  and  who  did  not  burn  to  imitate  a  king. 

A  large  number  of  the  poems  are  written  for  special  occasions — 
"Lincoln,"  "The  Wall  Street  Pit,"  "The  Mighty  Hundred  Years," 
"Our  Deathless  Dead,"  "  The  New  Century,"  "The  Song  of  the  Shep- 
herds," "  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary."  They  are  remarkably  good,  and 
we  know  no  valid  reason  why  the  poet  should  not,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tor, the  painter,  the  musician,  and  the  orator,  lend  his  art  to  dignify 
and  beautify  such  occasions.  But  there  is  something  of  freshness  and 
spontaneity  seen  to  be  lacking  when  such  poems  are  collected  in  book- 
form.  Nevertheless  the  volume  marks  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
author's  first  volume,  and  evinces  a  mastery  of  poetic  form,  a  beauty  of 
diction,  a  dignity  of  tone  such  as  no  other  American  poet  now  writing 
can  approach,  such  as  no  other  American  poet  who  has  ceased  to  write 
has  ever  surpassed. 


A   KNIGHT-ERRANT  OF   LITERATURE. 

The   Life  of  Robkrt  Louis  Stevenson.    By  Graham  Balfour,    umo, 
cloth,  2  vols.,  with  portraits.    Price  $4.00  net.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

WE  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  this  "  Life  "  was  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Sidney  Colvin — supplementary  to  the  two  volumes  of 
the  "  Letters"  so  admirably  edited  by  him.  But  health  and 
opportunity  failing  him,  Mrs.  Steven- 
son desired  that  the  task  should  devolve 
upon  Balfour,  his  cousin  and  bosom 
friend,  who,  during  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  of  that  pathetic  and  heroic 
sojourn  at  Vailima,  had  homed  and 
brothered  with  him  in  the  intimacy  of 
a  sympathetic  contact.  The  frater- 
nity of  "  Stevensonians  "  in  both  hemi- 
spheres will  not  regret  the  substitution. 
To  them  the  man  was  even  greater 
than  his  work,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  por- 
trayal is  complete,  and  replete  with 
love  and  conscience  and  intimate 
knowledge.  "  All  good  biography  is 
autobiography,"  and  Balfour  has  given 
us  autobiography  by  proxy,  so  to  say; 
for  he  has  availed  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  writings  in  which  Ste- 
venson has  referred  to  himself  and  to 
his  apprenticeship  to  life  and  work  and  trial.     Says  the  author  : 

"Whenever  I  found  any  passage  in  his  manuscripts  or  ephemeral 
work  bearing  upon  his  life  or  development,  I  employed  it  no  less  readily 
than  I  would  have  used  a  letter  or  a  hasty  note,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  fashion,  regarding  it  as  direct  evidence  from  the  best  possible 
source." 

To  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  loving  freedom  to  the  very  heart  of  the  man,  he  is  indebted 
for  disclosures,  interpretations,  suggestions,  that  discover  to  his  reader 
all  that  that  "  frail  and  dauntless  figure  "  can  reveal  of  patience,  cheer- 
fulness, intrepid  service,  and  consideration. 

It  is  not  fine  writing  that  Mr.  Balfour  gives  us  ;  it  is  not  even  a  gen- 
erous output  of  "  new  matter,"  such  as  one  is  apt  to  require  with  per- 
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haps  more  than  reasonable  exaction,  seeing  that  the  man  has  already 
been  made  known  in  his  letters  with  a  frankness  and  heartiness  that 
forestall  the  functions  of  the  mere  biographer.  But  he  has  had  free 
access  to  the  diary  that  Stevenson  kept  in  the  South  Seas,  free  access 
to  the  yearning  heart  and  eager  brain  of  the  man,  "so  isolated  and 
marooned." 

More  than  all  his  presentations  of  Stevenson's  literary  art  and  magic, 
engaging  as  we  have  found  them — in  essay,  travels,  romance,  tales  of 
adventure,  drama,  memoir,  lyrical  verse — it  is  the  personality  of  the 
writer  that  appeals  to  us,  "  his  own  extremely  personal  way  of  seeing 
and  being,"  that  invites  us,  recalls  us,  with  its  own  inevitable  charm. 
And  it  is  just  that  which  constitutes  the  satisfaction  and  the  true  worth 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  to  every  reader  who  would  "  keep  green  the  mem- 
ory of  R.  L.  S." 

Not  the  least  significant  and  interesting  of  these  pages  are  those 
which  demonstrate  the  personality  of  his  forbears  renewed  in  all  that 
was  most  proper  to  the  child,  the  stripling,  the  ripened  mind  of  the  man 
— the  grandfather  and  the  father  living  again  in  him.  Indeed,  this 
"  Life  "  affords  a  potent  protest  against  that  ignoble  materialism  which 
sneers  at  the  possible  portents  and  constrainings  of  heredity.  "  I  am 
bound  in  and  with  my  forbears,"  wrote  R.  L.  S.  "I  have  shaken  a 
spear  in  the  Debatable  Land,  and  shouied  the  slogan  of  the  Elliotts." 

Robert  Stevenson  was  "  the  man  of  action  "  that  his  grandson  longed 
to  be  : 

"Traits  are  obliterated,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  family  may 
change  ;  but  the  old  man's  detestation  of  everything  slovenly  or  dis- 
honest, his  interest  in  the  whole  page  of  experience,  and  his  perpetual 
quest  and  fine  scent  for  all  that  seems  romantic  to  a  boy,  were  handed 
down,  if  ever  taste  was  transmitted,  to  his  grandson." 

The  book  is  happy  in  its  publishers,  who  present  the  two  volumes  in 
a  style  of  eminent  dignity  and  taste.  The  portraits  of  Stevenson  and 
his  wife — the  former  from  the  charcoal  drawing  by  Mrs.  Stevenson — 
are  expressly  interesting. 


AN    EXHIBITION   OF   PORTRAITS. 

Some  Women  I  Have  Known.    By  Maarten  Maartens.    With  frontispiece. 
i2mo,  cloth,  322  pp.     Price  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  Company. 

THERE  is  no  reason  why,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  painting,  an 
"  exhibition  of  portraits  of  women  "  should  not  be  a  popular  as 
well  as  an  artistic  success.     Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  ob- 
servation, a  clever  artist  of  letters  who  is  possessed  of  the  true  Dutch 

talent  in  portraiture  has  seized  upon  the 
idea  and  thrown  open  his  literary  atelier 
for  the  public  inspection  of  his  latest 
achievements  in  the  delineation  of  fe- 
male character. 

"Maarten  Maartens"  (J.  M.  W.  Van 
der  Poorten  Schvvarz)  revealed  the 
leading  quality  of  his  genius,  the  study 
of  the  deep-seated  emotions  of  individ- 
ual character,  in  the  first  novel  in  which 
he  was  introduced  to  the  English-speak- 
ing public — ".The  Sin  of  Joost  Ave- 
lingh."  However,  in  this  and  his  fol- 
lowing works  of  fiction.  "The  Greater 
Glory"  and  "God's  Fool,"  the  au- 
thor's main  characteristic,  this  power 
of  psychical  portraiture,  has  been  ri- 
valed, the  while  it  has  been  aided, 'by 
his  masterly  technique  in  handling  the 
accessories  of  plot  and  situation. 

In  the  present  unelaborated  sketches,  each  a  novel  in  embryo,  our  ap- 
preciation of  Maartens' s  genius  is  undiverted  by  admiration  for  his  tal- 
ent. We  feel  intuitively  the  truth  of  his  insight  ;  it  does  not  need  to  be 
proved  by  artistic  by-play  and  realistic  mise  en  scene. 

The  title  is  intentionally  misleading.  "  Some  Women  I  Have  Known  " 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  character  studies  are  of  particular  per- 
sons of  the  author's  acquaintance.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  women 
are  more  impersonal  even  than  the  "  Wild  Animals  "  of  "  Wolf  "  Thomp- 
son, yet  every  whit  as  real  and  as  far  removed  from  being  "types." 
They  aTe  pure  creation-  ■,(  a  mind  made  fertile  by  assimilated  stores  of 
observation. 

A   CLASSIC  TALE   "RESTORED." 

GYGES'   Ring.      A  Dramaiic    Monologue.      By    Rupert     Hughes.      8vo, 
cloth,  48  pp.    Price  $1.25.    R.  H.  Russell. 

MR.  RUPERT  HUGHES  is  known  to  the  younger  generation  of 
authors  and  readers  as  an  editor  of  taste  and  a  writer  of  talent. 
In  the  present  book  hi  h*s  proven  himself  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
poet.  By  fitting  together  the  brief  allusions  in  Plato  and  Herodotus  to 
Gyges,  the  shepherd  of  the  ma^ic  ring  who  won  at  a  single  stroke  his 
sovereign's  throne  and  queen,  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literature. 
William  Morris,  in  his  "  Earthly  Paradise,1  followed  the  suggestion  of 
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Milton  and  pieced  out  many  a  "  half-told  tale  "  of  classic  lore  with  his 
own  fertile  invention.  Mr.  Hughes's  work  is  more  truly  a  "  restoration  " 
in  that  the  antique  fragments  are  joined  with  reverent  care,  no  liberties- 
being  taken  with  the  main  incidents  of  each  portion  of  the  narrative. 

This  argues,  however,  no  lack  of  creative  power  on  the  author's  part. 
Where  invention  is  permissible  —  in  the  setting  of  the  story  —  Mr. 
Hughes  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  poet — a  "maker  "in  his  own 

right.  With  the  same  impulse  that 
moved  Eugene  Aram,  Gyges  as  king 
tells  the  tale  of  his  successful  crime  to 
Ardys,  his  little  son.  Throughout  the 
poem,  the  psychology,  if  not  the  nar- 
rative, is  the  author's.  The  interjec- 
tions of  remorse,  that  never  reach  the 
ears  of  the  innocent  listener,  lend  char- 
acter to  the  king  and  strong  dramatic 
interest  to  the  situation.  The  stum- 
bling in  the  telling  when  Gyges  reaches 
the  story  of  the  regicide  is  most  artis- 
tic. At  this  point  the  boy  falls  asleep, 
and  with  no  further  concealment  the 
tale  is  finished  with  his  queen,  the  part- 
ner in  the  crime,  as  Gyges'  sole  auditor. 
In  her  reported  words  hurled  back  at 
her  as  an  accusation  by  Gyges,  she  is 
revealed  as  a  Lady  Macbeth,  even  more 
bloody-minded,  but  with  better  excuse 
because  of  the  outrage  which  the  murdered  king  had  done  to  her  in  re- 
vealing her  unclothed  beauty  to  the  stranger,  now  her  accomplice. 
The  description  of  the  falling  from  bare  shoulders  of  the  peplos  is  here 
given  as  an  illustration  of  the  high  quality  of  Mr.  Hughes's  verse.  It 
differs  wholly  in  style  from  both  the  natural  simplicity  of  Keats  and 
the  sensuous  suggestion  of  Wilde,  who  have  each  dealt  with  the  same 
subject.     It  is  purely  artistic. 

"Down 
It  ran  along  thy  form  emergent  ;  down 
In  panic  swift  of  twinkling  wrinkles  ;  down 
It  tumbled  with  its  many  stars,  and  sprawled, 
Like  to  a  chaost  heaven,  round  thy  feet." 


RUPERT   HUGHES. 


A   FANTASTIC   LOVE   IDYLL. 

The  Pines  of  Lory.    By  J.  A.  Mitchell.     i2mo,  cloth,  230  pp.     Price  $1.50. 
Life  Publishing  Company. 

AFRESH  and  charming  love-story,  in  which  humor  is  as  much  to 
the  fore  as  the  tender  passion — something  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  the  editor  of  Life.  The  setting  is 
melodramatically  unusual.  Thanks  to  a  drunken  sea-captain,  a  young 
man  and  woman,  with  nothing  but  a  dog  as  chaperon,  are  set  down  on 
an  uninhabited  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Pines  of  Lory 
form  a  solid,  fragrant  background  to  the  nest  of  luxury,  with  its  old 
tapestries,  furniture,  paintings,  and  well-stocked  cellar,  which  awaits 
them.  The  steamship  is  lost  the  day  it  set  them  down  there,  and 
everybody  on  board  is  believed  to  have  perished.  Hence  their  disap- 
pearance leads  to  no  search  for  them.  But  that  year  on  the  lonely 
shore  as  guests  of  the  stately  Pines  of  Lory,  with  their  cool  and  aromatic 
depths,  is  the  year  of  their  lives.  The  reader  will  read  of  the  happen- 
ings there  with  delighted  interest,  and  of  how  it  is  that  they  are  ulti- 
mately rescued  by  a  dear  little  mnndaine  of  a  French  Princess. 

Elinor  Marshall  is  a  Boston  girl,  an  orphan,  clever,  a  deeply  religious 
Catholic  with  aspirations  to  a  conven- 
tual life,  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Patrick  Boyd,  happily  called  "Pats" 
by  those  who  love  him — which  nobody 
can  help  doing — is  just  back  from  South 
Africa,  where  he  has  been  fighting  with 
the  Boers  ;  and  what  with  warfare, 
fever,  and  affording  hospitality  to  sev- 
eral bullets,  he  has  been  reduced  to  a 
perfect  skeleton.  He  is  intensely 
cheerful,  witty,  and  plucky,  too  fine 
and  too  well-bred  to  make  the  gratui- 
tous, disparaging  remarks  about  Catho- 
licity to  Miss  Marshall  which  naturally 
set  her  against  him.  He  will  be  a  stupid 
reader  who  does  not  feel  that  they  are 
the  author's,  not  Mr.  Boyd's.  Mr. 
Mitchell  apparently  belongs  to  the  class 
who  style  a  Catholic  a  "  Papist  "  and  a 
convent  a  "  nunnery." 

"  Pats  "  has  never  been  in  love,  altho  he  is  thirty.  He  says  himself  : 
"Of  course,  I  have  known  very  fine  girls  who  caused  the  usual  thrills, 
whose  conservatory  kisses  I  shall  never  undervalue.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  fatuous  delirium— the  celestial  idiocy  that  queers  the  brain  and 
impairs  the  vision— why,  I've  been  unlucky,  that's  all.  Mumps  have 
been  mine,  and  measles  ;  and  I  have  fooled  with  grape  juice  ;  but  that 
other  drunkenness  has  been  denied  me." 

It  came  with  a  rush,  and  altho  "  Pats  "  succumbs  like  a  callow  cub  of 
seventeen,  he  is  amusingly  droll  in  his  love-passages. 


J.   A.    MITCHELL. 
Courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Thanksgiving  Day 

will  be  a  day  of  rejoicing'  and  thanksgiving  for  your 
family  if,  during  1901,  you  have  secured  a  Policy  in 
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HOME  OFFICE: 
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action,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free, 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Thk  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"James   Russell    Lowell."— Horace   E.    Scudder. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  2  vols.  $3.75.) 

"Tuberculosis."— S.   A.  Knoph,  M.D.     (M.  Fier- 
stack,  $0.50  ) 

"Pictures  from  Forest  and  Stream."— (Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Company,  $2.00.) 

"The  Little  Lady -Her  Book."— Albert  B.  Paine. 
(Henry  Altemus  Company,  $1.00.) 

"Tommy     Foster's   Adventures."— P.    A.    Ober. 
(Henry  Altemus  Company,  $1.00.) 

"The  Rights  of  Man."— Lyman  Abbott.    (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  $1.30.) 

"Our  National  Parks."— John  Muir.     (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  $1.75.) 

"Behold  the  Man." -Channing.     (Neale  Publish- 
ing Company.) 

"God  and  the  Soul."— John   L.  Spalding.     (The 
Grafton  Press,  $1  25.) 

"The  Alien."— F.  F.  Montresor.     (I).  Appleton  & 
Co.  $1.50.) 

"Where  The  Sugar  Maple  Grows."— Adeline  M. 
Teskey.     (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"In  the  Days  of  Audubon."— Hezekiah   Butter- 
worth.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.20.) 

"The  Most    Famous   Loba."-  Nellie  K.   Blissett. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0  50.) 

"The   Imperial    Authority  of   Titus   Flavius."— 
Achim  Tchodjk.     (Ravenwood  &  Rutland.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

A  Child's  Garden. 
By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

The  garden  wastes  :  the  little  child  is  grown  ! 
Rank  with  high  weeds  and  blossoms  overblown. 
His  tiny  territory  boasts  no  more 
The  dainty  many-colored  mien  it  wore 
In  the  old  time, 

When  the  stout  toiler  of  the  summer's  prime 
Wrought  in  his  glory,  sun-flushed  and  bemired, 
With  spade  and  water-can,  nor  ever  tired, 
Yet  found  the  bedward  stair  so  steep  to  climb. 

Pink  and  forget-me-not  and  mignonette, 
Red  double  daisies  accurately  set, 
We  had  them  all  by  heart  and  more  beside, 
Purple  and  yellow  pansies,  solemn-eyed 

As  little  owlets  in  their  tufted  bowers 

The    weeds     have    come    and    driven    forth    the 

flowers. 
Summer  with  all  her  roses  onward  hastes. 
The  garden  wastes— 

This  poor  small  garden,  sweet  in  summers  known. 
The  garden  wastes:  the  little  child  is  grown. 


a   KODAK 

Christmas  is  the 
Merriest   Christmas. 


Amid  the  festivities  of  Christmas-tide  one 
often  finds  the  greatest  charm  of  picture 
taKing.  The  children,  the  children's  tree, 
the  visit  at  the  old  home,  the  flash-light  at  an 
evening  gathering,  the  merry  sleighing  party, 
the  home  portraits  of  one's  friends — all  these 
offer  subjects  that  have  a  personal  interest, 
that  one  cherishes  more  highly  as  the  years 
go  by. 
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How  good  those  summers,  gay  and  golden-lit, 
When   down   the   walks   the    white-frocked   form 

would  flit, 
Laden  and  all-triumphant  with  its  load  ! 
That  narrow  pleasaunce.  and  the  spoils  of  it ! 
The  various  spoils  of  it  so  proudly  shown, 

So  royally  bestowed 

Green  wrinkled  cress  and  rosy  radish  node, 
The  unsunned  strawberry's  dimly  coral  cone, — 
There  be  none  such  treasures  now  :  the  child  is 

grown. 

The  fish-tailed    merchild     carved     in    crumbling 

stone, 
Wreathed     with   loose    straggling    roses,   reigns 

alone. 
Th'  abandoned  idol  still  smiles  gravely  on. 
The  other  child  is  gone. 

New  play,  new  paths,  the  old  sweet  hours  disown. 
Poor  graven  image  on  your  rain-worn  throne, 
Smiling  the  foolish  smile, 
Rose  petals  fall  around  you  yet  awhile. 
Nor  may  I  mourn  this  little  plot  defaced, 
The  bare  nest  whence  the  fledgling  bird  has  flown, 
His  garden- waste  : 
The  little  child  is  grown. 

— In  November  Harper's  Magazine. 


Lines. 

By  ROBERT   LOVEMAN. 

Poor  rambling,  shambling  soul  of  mine, 
Beyond  the  night,  beyond  the  day, 

When  thou  dost  unto  death  resign 
This  happy  habitat  of  clay. 

In  nigh  conclave,  at  feasts  divine, 
Will  legions  leap  to  heed  thy  nod  ? 

Or,  doomed  to  darkness,  wilt  thou  whine, 
A  beggar  at  the  gates  of  God  ? 

—In  November  Lippincolt's. 


The  Warbler. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Warbler,  of  the  pale  gold  breast, 
Whither,  whither  away  ? 

The  wind  is  wild  about  the  nest, 
And  into  the  sunset  or  the  dawn 
The  cherished  nestlings  all  are  gone  ; 

Heigh-ho!  and  well-a-day  ! 

Warbler,  whither  away  ? 

Warbler,  of  the  pale  gold  breast, 
There's  ever  a  home,  you  say, 

Or  be  it  east,  or  be  it  west  ; 
But  ah,  how  sad  to  build  and  find 
No  nestling  one  day  but  the  wind  ! 

Heigh-ho  !  and  well-a-day  ! 

That's  what  the  lone  hearts  say. 

— In  November  Chautauquan. 

Motherhood. 

By  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 

The  night  throbs  on  :  but  let  me  pray,  dear  Lord  ! 
Crush  off  his  name  a  moment  from  my  mouth. 
To  thee  my  eyes  would  turn,  but  they  go  back, 
Back  to  my  arm  beside  me  where  he  lay — 
So  little,  Lord,  so  little  and  so  warm  ! 

I  can  not  think  that  thou  hadst  need  of  him  ! 
He  is  so  little,  Lord,  he  can  not  sing, 
He  can  not  praise  thee  ;  all  his  lips  had  learned 
Was  to  hold  fast  my  kisses  in  the  night. 

Give  him  to  me— he  is  not  happy  there  ! 
He  had  not  felt  his  life  :  his  lovely  eyes 
Just  knew  me  for  his  mother,  and  he  died. 

Hast  thou  an  angel  there  to  mother  him  ? 
I  say  he  loves  me  best— if  he  forgets, 
If  thou  allow  it  that  my  child  forgets 
And  runs  not  out  to  meet  me  when  I  come — 

What  are  my  curses  to  thee  ?    Thou  hast  heard 
The  curse  of  Abel's  mother,  and  since  then 
We  have  not  ceased  to  threaten  at  thy  throne. 
To  threat  and  pray  thee  that  thou  hold  them  still 
In  memory  of  us. 

See  thou  tend  him  well, 
Thou  God  of  all  the  mothers  !    If  he  lack 


Colonial 
Candlesticks 

We    have    reproduced   a    number   of    at- 
tractive and  interesting  candlesticks,  a  dozen 

of  which  are 
shown, with  some 
doorknockers, 
andirons,  etc.,  in 
our  free  illus- 
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The  design 
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Suits  and  Cloaks 
for  Winter 

NEW  and  exclusive  fash- 
ions not  found  elsewhere. 
A  broad  field  for  your 
selection — suits  at  all  prices 
between  $8  and  $40.  None 
to  be  had  of  better  materials, 
more  fashionably  cut  or  better 
tailored  at  any  price.  Made 
to  order  from  the  design  and 
sample  you  choose. 

Suggestions  for  the  Winter 
Wardrobe  : 

New    Suits,    in    attractive 
styles,  $8  up. 

Silk-Lined  Suits,  $15  up. 
Stylish  Costumes  of  Vel- 
veteen, Velvet  Cords  and 
Corduroy,  $17  up. 

New  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Rainy-Day  Suits,    $8  up. 
Rainy-Day  Skirts,  $5  up. 
Long  Outer  Jackets,  this 
year 's  novelty ,  $  I  o  up. 
Jaunty  Short  Jack- 
ets, $7  up.     Rain- 
Proof    Coats    and 
Skirts. 

We  "Pay  Express  Charges  Everywhere. 

Catalogue  of  new  Winter  styles  and  latest  samples 
free  by  return  mail.  Be  sure  to  mention  whether 
you  wish  samples  for  suits  or  cloaks,  so  that  we  can 
send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  If  a 
garment  should  not  satisfy  you,  send  it  back.  We 
will  refund  your  money.     We  want  to  satisfy. 

THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   CO., 
119  and   121    West  23d    Street,  New  York. 


'A  SURE  CURE  FOR 

flapped  /lands, 
ZLJ^  Rough  Sfo'n. 

Parisian  balm. 

gragiMwuatSEEErS  BALM  FACTORY, 

REGULAR 5IZE32«        DETROIT.  MICH  . 


W/  A  \JTTP  n Active,  educated  men  to  represent 

VV  /Al>l  1  L,L/  us;n  Eastern,  Middle  and  South- 
ern States.  Weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  ex- 
perience and  references.   Dodd,  Mf  ad  &  Company,  New  York  City. 
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One  of  Ins  kisses— Ah,  my  heart,  my  heart, 
Do  angels  kiss  in  heaven?    Give  him  back  ! 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  but  I  am  sick  with  grief, 
And  tired  of  tears  and  cold  to  comforting. 
Thou  art  wise,  I  know,  and  tender,  aye,  and  good. 
Thou  hast  my  child  and  he  is  safe  in  thee, 
And  I  believe— 

Ah,  God,  my  child  shall  go 
Orphaned  among  the  angels  !    All  alone, 
So  little  and  alone  !     He  knows  not  thee, 
He  only  knows  his  mother — give  him  back  ! 

—In  November  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Indian  Summer. 

By  Edmund  Vanck  Cook:.. 

Decking  herself  in  autumn's  cheeriest  tint:  , 
Crowned  with  a  veil  impalpable  as  breath, 
One  long,  warm  kiss  upon  the  earth  she  prints 
And,  smiling  to  the  last,  goes  down  to  death. 

—In  November  Cliautanquan. 


Mold  and  Vase. 

GREEK   POTTERY  OF   AREZZO. 

By  Edith  Wharton. 

Here  in  the  jealous  hollow  of  the  mold  ; 
Faint,  light-eluding,  as  templed  in  the  breast 
Of  some  rose-vaulted  lotus,  see  the  best 
The  artist  had— the  vision  that  unrolled 
Its  flying  sequence  till  completion's  hold 
Caught  the  wild  round  and  bade  the  dancers  rest- 
The  mortal  lip  on  the  immortal  pressed 
One  instant,  ere  the  blindness  and  the  cold. 

And  there  the  vase  :  immobile,  exiled,  tame, 
The  captives  of  fulfilment  link  their  round, 
Foot-heavy  on  the  inelastic  ground, 
How  different,  yet  how  enviously  the  same  ! 
Dishonoring  the  kinship  that  they  claim, 
As  here  the  written  word  the  inner  sound. 

—In  Atlantic  Monthly. 


On  a  Chopin  Nocturne. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 
Saddened  and  desolate,  he  sought  the  gleam 
On  that  white  summit  where  lone  beauty  dwelt. 
He  far  from  us  some  fragile  marble  found, 
And  in  its  snows  the  unreturning  dream 
He  molded  there,  and  we  but  see  it  melt 
As  Music,  into  April  showers  of  sound. 

— In  Bookman. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Character  of  L.1  Hung  Chang— The  re- 
cent death  of  China's  most  striking  personality, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  has  given  circulation  to  many  an- 
ecdotes regarding  the  life  and  character  of  this 
Asiatic  statesman.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  been 
credited  with  being  the  richest  man  in  the  world  ; 
he  was  certainly  the  possessor  of  fabulous  wealth. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"One  way  in  which  Li  for  many  years  made  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  was  to  use  thousands  of 
soldiers  in  his  own  private  enterprises  without 
paying  them  a  cent  for  their  labor.  In  the  course 
-  of  time  he  purchased  extensive  estates  in  the  rice- 
growing  regions,  and  raised  more  bushels  of  rice 
every  year  than  the  bonanza  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  used  to  raise  of  wheat.  He  got  his  labor 
for  nothing,  and  his  great  crop  of  rice  was  almost 
clear  profit.  He  simply  turned  his  soldiers  loose 
in  the  rice-fields,  and  they  had  to  be  content  with 


Relief  from  Rheumatism. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  in  the  course  of  an 
article  on  Tartarlithine,  the  new  remedy  for  rheumatism 
and  gout,  says  :  Tartarlithine  taken  four  times  a  day  in 
water,  will  increase  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
eliminate  uric  acid  freely,  and  not  disturb  the  normal  ease 
with  which  the  kidneys  can  perform  their  functions.  In 
rheumatism  and  gouty  manifestations  due  to  uric  acid, 
1  artarlithine  is  beneficial  and  refreshing. 


PLAYING   POCKETS 

The   Games    You  Can  Play 

Pockets.  27.  Cocked  Hat. 

Cushion  Riner  Game.      28.  Five  I'm  Kirifr  Game. 
Revolving  p'k'tGame.  29.  The  Adjutant 
Shooting  the  I*igeons.   90.  Spanish  Tin  King  Game 

31,   Pawn  Shop. 

92.  Prisoner's  Goal 

3:i.  Automobile  Kace. 

'M.  Parlor  Cricket. 

35.  Roley  Poky. 

3<>.  Double  Kofey  Foley. 

37.  National  Exports. 

38.  " 
39. 
40. 

11 


Miniature  Pool 
Four  King  Pockets. 
Checkers. 
Pyramids 
Sine  and  Queen. 
Go  Hang 
Four  King  Game. 
Pocket  Numbers. 
Three  Ring  Game. 
Pen  Cushion  Game. 
Fifteen  Ring  Pool. 
Forty-one  or  Burst 


Flag  Lotto. 
Kangaroo. 
Chess  Arabia. 
Bagatelle.  Nos.  1  and  2. 


43.  Curling. 


Rotat'n  Cushion  Game  44.  Football. 
Chess.  45.  Parlor  Croquet. 

Backgammon.  46.  Old  Maid. 

Russian  Baekgammon.  47.  Blanket  Ball. 
Crokino'e.  48. 

Five  Battles.  49. 

Reversed  Crokinolc.     50. 


Guard  Your  Sheep.         51 
The  Four  Inns.  62. 

Ten  Pins  &  Nine  Pins.    63, 


Parlor  Tennis. 
The  Transvaal. 
Try  Your  Luck. 
Pigeon  Hole. 
Parlor  Golf. 
Fascination. 


MOTHERS,  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

"COMBINOLA" 

The    Wonderful 
Combination  Game  Board 

One  Board,  One  Bulk,   53  Games 

A  rich  store  of  Fun  and  Education 

All  the  best  games  combined  on  one  board.  Among  the 
many  if  National  Kxport*  the  s;reut  Educational 
Game  — The  Amusement  Baceeas 

While  playing  "  National  Exports"  you  become  fam- 
iliar with  the  vast  export  wealth  of  our  grand  country  arid  the  amount 
of  the  various  commodities  ibat  go  to  each  count!  v  In  the  world— a  su- 
premely interesting,  exciting  ami  instructive  game.  Tim  educational 
feature  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  '  Combinola"  to  you 
and  to  your  children. 

Big  and  little  games  for  big  and  little  people. 

Sold  bv  all  good  dealers  in  live  grades  »'  follow  - 

No.  ib,  first  10  games,  $2.00  No.  13,  first  35  games,  $3.50 

'*   12      "20     "  2.50  "    14    all    S3       "         4 -5° 

"  12      "    25     "  3.00 

Complete  with  golf  clubs,  highly  polished  rings,  ships,  ship's  holders, 
croquet  mallets,  cues,  ten  pins,  national  flags,  coi  tier  covers.  cheflBdiscSj 
indicators,  etc.  A  single  cardboard  gome  usually  sells  for  Vj  cents  at 
tMs  rate  "Combinola"  would  cost  $28.60  Its  price  is  but  ttM.orSit 
eent»  per  game  The  most  elegant  game  board,  and  the  greatest 
bargain  in  games  ever  offered.  Combinola'1  Is  durably  made  and 
most  artistically  finished  in  bard  wood.  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
board  and  suitable  for  the  drawing-room. 

"COMBINOLA  "  makes  a  most  pleasing  and  valuable  holiday 
present  for  old  and  young.    The  whole  family  can  enjoy  it 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  ••COMBINOI.A  "  we  will  send  it  by 
express  prepaid  as  far  west  as  Omaha,  pro  rata  beyond,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  circular  and  free  book  of  rules.    Address 

Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  25  Ottawa  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Light  your  store,  church,  home  and  streets  with  the 

Mm  &  Mm  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Gas  Lamp 

The  best  on  the  market ;  approved  by  Insurance 
Underwriters  ;  absolutely  safe  ;  cheaper  and  better 
than  electricity  or  ordinary  coal  gas.  No  dirt, 
smoke,  or  odor :  Portable.  Simple  ;  easily  taken 
care  of ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  Territory 
protected.     Write  at  once.     Good  opportunity. 

ACORN  BRASS  COMPANY, 

18  Jefferson   St,,    Chicago. 


Rp^dsxl  SHOES  *3  50 

sa»n^V/^^^«X*A      For  Men-For  Women  # 

LATEST   SHOE   STYLES 

Why  not  buy  shoes  as  well  as  any  other  article  of  wearing  apparel  with 
due  regard  to  prevailing  styles  ?  In  the  Regal  you  get  absolutely  the  latest 
styles  made,  best  materials  and  shapes  that  will  insure  comfort. 

In  New  York,  where  new  styles  are  created,  more  Regals  are  worn  than  any- 
other  make  of  shoe.  To  supply  the  demand  for  our  shoes,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  establish  forty-two  stores,  twelve  of  them  in  the  New  York 
District  alone. 

Even  if  you  do  not  wish  to  order  shoes,  let  us  send  you  our  new  catalogue  to  keep 
you  posted  on  our  latest  styles.  Catalogue  of  men's  and  women's  shoes  sent  postpaid 
on  request. 

L.  C.  BLISS  <S.  CO.,  M.  O.  Box  205.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-7,V-   > 


WE  FIXED  THE  PRICE 

FOR   THE 


KEYSTONE 

TYPEWRITER  at  $40 

because  the  tremendous  improvements  made  in 
American  machinery  during  recent  years  enable 


AGENTS     WANTED. 


Us  to  put  on  the  market 
a  machine  posses>n:^ev- 
ery  qualification  neces- 
sary to  meet  tbe  de- 
mands of  the  public  at 
a  popular  price,  Inter- 
changeable type.  Every 
machine  warranted. 
Send  us  your  name  and 
address  om  a  postal  card 
for  new  booklet. 
JS*Tstnne  Trpowrlftr  Co- 
-...;  UnwiilwnT,    New  York. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 


and 
other 


202  Sixth  St. 


INVALIDS'  GOODS 
Reclining  <  hair-, 
omforl  for  ill, 
Cutiilojrue  Free. 


Stevens' 
Chair  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ALL   ABOUT   WHIST 

A  few  remaining  copteaof  the  book  containing  more  "hist 
Instructions  than  all  other  boots  combined,  published  at  $2.t0, 
will  be  closed  out  at  (LOO.  Postage  or  cxpressage  30  cts. 
extra.    18 board  trays  with  cards,  $:!  =0. 

40«  01H>  FELLOWS  TEMPLE,  Philadelphia. 
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SHAVING 
With  Pleasure 

is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  possess 
good  razors.  Our  Masterpiece  Razor, 
the  razor  of  the  new  century,  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  fully  represents  what 
it  is  marked. 

We  sell  a  pair  of  our  Masterpiece  Ra- 
zors for  $5.00.  We  sell  razors  exclu- 
sively: we  make  them,  we  grind  them, 
we  hone  them,  put  them  in  good  cutting 
order,  ready  for  the  face — that  has  been 
our  specialty  since  1819.  We  use  the 
best  material  money  can  buy.  Every 
man  in  our  employ  is  "  an  artist  in  his 
line."  The  work  comes  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

We  have  no  agents,  we  sell  direct  to 
consumer:  we  deliver  free;  we  warrant 
every  razor  to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it 
is.  and  have  but  one  price. 

Our  pamphlet,  "All  About  Good 
Razors, ' '  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  free. 


KLAUBERG  &  BROS..  173  William  St.,  New  York. 


2 

4fe       FO 

\ 

m 

1    /"*\UR    new     Booklet     of 
*~s     Styles     and      Correct 
1    Dress  is  ready  and  will  be 
1    sent  you  for  the  asking      It 
1    contains  valuable  informa- 
1    tion  on  What  to  Wear  on 
1    all  occasions  and  tells  some 
1    of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
1    Corliss-Coon    Collars   at    2 
1   for  25c.  are  the  best  you  can 
1    buy    at    any   price.      Your 
1   dealer  can  supply  you  with 
1    our   goods — if    he    will    not, 
1   send  to  us  and  get  perfectly 
1    satisfactory    collars   at    the 
1    minimum  cost. 

UKtW(RM)5l-4IN 
OPORTO  2 3-4IN 
R0BR0Y2  5-8IN1 
OTISCO  2.V8IN' 

1    Dept.  J,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

<! 

A    PERFECT 
DRESSING 

It  can  be  carried  in  your  gnp,  trunk  or  pocket,  youcsn't 
•pill  it,     Shushine  is  a  paste  put  up  in  tubes,  each  tube  in 


SHUSHINE 


an  individual  carton.  It  makes  all  black  leather  look  like 
Patent  Leather.  Keeps  Patent  Leather,  Enamel  and 
Corona  Kid  looking  just  as  good  as  new  It  never  cracks 
or  forms  a  crust.  Keeps  the  leather  soft  and  pliable  ; 
after  three  or  four  applications  occasional  rubbing  will 
keep  the  shoes  polished  for  weeks.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as 
it  does  not  smut  or  black  the  skirts. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cts. 
COSMIC  CHMICAL  CO.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


the  rations  and  the  miserable  pittance  paid  to 
them  by  the  Government. 

"The  great  man  also  became  his  own  contractor 
for  army  supplies.  He  would  sell  his  own  rice  to 
the  Government  for  army  rations  at  an  enormous 
profit,  and  pocketed  a  handsome  rake-off  on  all 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  the  Pe-chi-li  Province.  Then  he 
was  chief  supreme  of  the  custom-houses  for  a  long 
distance  around  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  there 
was  nothing  mean  about  the  stream  of  gold  that 
poured  into  his  strong  box  through  this  channel. 
It  has  long  been  notorious  that  one  of  the  methods 
he  employed  was  to  import  large  quantities  of 
goods  through  his  agents  without  the  payment  of 
a  cent  of  duty,  and  then  sell  the  goods  at  a  round 
figure  to  his  countrymen. 

"One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  money-getting 
employed  by  Li  Hung  Chang  during  the  later 
years  of  his  career  as  Viceroy  was  as  a  money- 
lender. There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  king 
of  pawnbrokers  the  world  over.  His  loan  offices 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  his  province, 
and  he  loaned  great  sums  of  money  on  mortgages 
and  on  pledges  of  personal  property.  In  a  coun- 
try where  no  legal  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  this 
business  has  brought  enormous  returns  to  Li 
Hung  Chang." 

General  Grant  always  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  Li  Hung  Chang's  abilities,  and  the  feeling 
was  undoubtedly  reciprocated.  Li  reckoned  that 
he  had  known  only  two  entirely  great  men — Gor- 
don and  Grant.  Writing  in  The  Review  of  Reviews 
(New  York).  John  Russell  Young  said  : 

"The  relations  between  General  Grant  and  Li 
had  almost  the  element  of  romance.  From  the 
moment  that  General  Grant  arrived  in  China  the 
Viceroy  took  the  deepest  interest  in  his  move- 
ments. Messages  from  him  awaited  us  at  every 
point.  Arriving  at  Tien-Tsin  on  an  American 
war-vessel,  before  we  could  debark  the  Viceroy 
came  on  board.  I  remember  the  meeting,  the 
long,  searching,  curious  glances  bestowed  upon 
General  Grant,  the  courtesy,  the  deference,  and 
the  respect.  The  fact  that  General  (J rant  had  held 
sovereign  power  sank  deeply  into  the  Viceroy's 
mind.  And  sovereignty  could  not  be  divested  by 
any  mere  resignation  or  supersession  by  electoral 
forms.  Then  came  the  element  of  imagination  to 
be  expected  from  a  poet  like  Li,  whose  mind  was 
permeated  with  hyperbole  and  Oriental  fancies. 
He  and  General  Grant  were  born  in  the  same  year. 
The  name  of  General  Grant's  opponent  was  Lee. 
His  own  name  was  Li.  Their  stars  were  in  accord. 
I  recall  the  fervor  with  which  the  Viceroy  evolved 
this  graceful  fancy,  as  tho  it  were  a  message  from 
the  stars. 

"His  cynicism  and  haughtiness  vanished.  The 
fates  had  ordained  their  meetiug  for  some  high 
purpose.  When  General  Grant  returned  his  visit 
thr  Viceroy  sent  a  guard  and  an  official  chair  lined 
with  yellow  silk.  Yellow  was  the  imperial  color. 
It  could  only  be  worn  by  the  Emperor  or  princes 
of  the  royal  house.  For  the  Viceroy  himself  to 
have  ridden  in  such  a  chair  would  have  been  a 
sacrilege.  But  Grant  had  been  a  sovereign. 
American  men-of-war  gave  him  royal  honors— 
and  why  not?  And  so  all  Tien-Tsin  saw  and  with 
wondering  eyes  the  yellow  chair  surrounded  by  a 
guard.  No  such  sight  had  been  seen  by  Chinese 
eyes.  For  if  the  Emperor  had  been  in  the  yellow 
chair  every  house  would  have  been  closed  and  the 
inhabitants  in  hiding  from  the  glow  of  too  much 
glory." 


Ask  Your  HORSE  SHOER 

to  put  on  a  trial  set  of 

RUBBER 

fjOQP/f^YEAR       HORSE 

SHOES 


AhRo^ .  ortio 


They  are  LIGHT  and  HEAT 


More  durable  than  any  other. 

AN  OPEN  SHOE,  keeping  the  hoof  in  a 
healthful  condition. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "  Horse  Sense  on 
Horses'  Feet."     Invaluable  to  any  horse  owner. 

The   GOODYEAR   TIRE   AND    RUBBER    CO., 

100  Arbor  Street,  AKRON.  OHIO. 


The  New  "Tomnus" 


This  latest  style 
is  made  in  three 
heights  : 

Tom  nus , 

2J4  ins.  high 
Corolla , 

zYx  ins.  high 
Hogarth , 

3  ins.  high 

"  Little 
Indian  " 

has  put  on 
a  new  collar 
of  the  famous 
brand 


"Little   Indian" 

Collars— Cuffs— Shirts 

Tt  is  called  the  "Tomnus"  and  can  be 
bought  of  all  good  dealers  for  1 5c. — 2  for  25c. 
Present  this  advertisement  to  your  dealer 
and  he  will  give  you  a  handsomely  mounted 

Full  Length  Picture  FREE 

of  the   "Little  Indian  "  ready  to  frame  and 
without  advertising  on  it.    Size,  10x13  inches. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  "  Little  Indian  "  goods, 
write  us  and  we  will  furnish  name  of  one  who  does, 
where  the  picture  can  be  obtained.  Catalogue  of  styles 
mailed  free. 

H.  C.  Curtis  &  Co.,  431  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes,  use 


1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


NEVER  SLIPS  OR  TEARS        NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


the  ONLY  CLASP 

That  Stands  the  Strain  of  Modern  Use 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 


GEO  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  TT.  S.  A 


LOOK 


For  the 
Name  on  Every  Loop 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

On  and  Off.  —  "  I  wonder  why  they  call  the  hotel 
boy  'Buttons,'"  said  the  traveler. 

"Probably,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "it's  because 
he's  off  when  you  need  him  most."-  Tit-Bits. 


Over-Kxercise.— Student  :    "Say,  waiter,   this 
water  is  warm." 
WAITER  :  "I  let  it  run  quite  a  while,  sir." 
STUDENT:    "Perhaps  it   ran  so  long  it  got  over- 
heated."— Cornell  Widow. 


Human  Nature.— O'HOGGARTY  :  "How  did  yez 
come  to  lick  dhe  Dutchman  ?" 

McLUBBERTY  :  "He  called  me  Oirish." 

O'HOGGARTY:  "F'r  hivin's  seek!  Ain't  yez 
Oirish?" 

McLUBBERTY  :  "Oi  am  thot,  and  Oi'm  prou<l  av 
ut  !  But,  Begorra  !  Oi  don't  loike  to  be  called 
so  !  "—Puck. 


Humor*  of  Punctuation.  —  The  following 
shows  the  value  of  punctuation  marks  : 

Thomas  Merrill's  property  is  for  sale.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cottage  containing  seven  rooms  and  an 
acre  of  land. 

Edward  Jones  has  opened  a  shoe  shop  in  Front 
Street.  Mr.  Jones  guarantees  that  any  one  can 
have  a  fit  in  his  store. 

The  firm  of  Smith  &  Thorndyke  is  once  more 
carrying  on  business  at  the  old  stand.  The  con- 
cern now  wants  a  man  to  sell  on  commission. 

Mrs.  Walter  Darrell  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
good  nurse  for  her  child  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  with  good  references. 

John  Bangs  who  will  sail  for  South  Africa  on 
Saturday  would  like  to  find  a  purchaser  for  his 
valuable  bulldog.  The  animal  is  no  trouble  as  it 
will  eat  anything  and  is  very  fond  of  children. 

A  touching  incident  was  noted  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion yesterday  when  an  aged  couple  bade  each 
other  good-by.  The  old  lady  kissed  her  husband 
fervently  several  times  on  the  cheek  and  he 
kissed  her  back. 

Dr.  Franklin  White  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Switzerland.  Speaking  of  the  robust  health  of  its 
peasantry,  the  doctor  says  :  "The  strength  of  the 
Swiss  woman  is  remarkable.  It  is  nothing  un- 
usual for  her  to  wash  and  iron  and  milk  several 
cows  in  one  day." — Tit- Bits. 


A  Ballade  of  Ambition. 

Some  aim  to  write  scholastic  lore 

In  words  aglow  with  learning's  light ; 
While  others  would  in  verse  outpour 

Their  happy  souls  so  clear  and  white. 
Some  would  achieve  Fame's  glorious  height 

By  breezy  screeds  of  babbling  brooks  ; 
But  as  for  me,  I'd  fain  indite 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 

With  stirring  tales  of  sea  or  shore 

Some  would  the  Torch  of  Fame  ignite; 
Others  Parnassus- ward  would  soar 

On  Hymns  and  Odes  of  interest  slight. 
Some,  commendation  would  invite 

By  "  Aids  to  Health  "  or  "  Hints  to  Cooks  " 
But  I  would  publish  if  I  might 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 

'Tis  easy.     All  one  needs  is  Gore, 

A  Shipwreck  or  a  Frantic  Fight  ; 
Hints  of  fierce  oaths  the  villain  swore, 

Some  saws  and  aphorisms  trite. 
Altho  these  elements  seem  quite 

Enough  for  certain  scribbling  crooks, 
I  reach  but  in  my  fancy's  flight 

One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 

ENVOI  : 
O  Fame,  I  ask  not  gilding  bright, 

Nor  brave  editions  de  luxe  . 
But  grant  that  some  day  I  may  write 
One  of  the  Six  Best-selling  Books. 
—Carolyn  Wells,  in  November  Bookman. 


"I  Love  You  !  "-"I  love  you  '.  " 
Oh   what   music   there  were   in  those  words  as 
they  flowed  mellifluously— which  means  something 


ALOIS  P.   SWOBODA 
Originator  and  Sole  Instructor 


THE 

Swoboda 
System 

Restores  to  Health, 
Strengthens  the  Heart 

I  am  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain  work- 
ers, the  ideal  principles  of  attaining  and  pre- 
serving perfect  health.  It  is  not  a  proble- 
matical theory,  but  a  system  of  physiological 
exercise  based  upon  absolutely  correct  sci- 
entific principles. 

And  if  you  will  follow  my  instructions  for  a  few 
weeks  I  will  promise  you  such  a  superb  muscular 

development  and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to  forever  convince  vou 
that  intelligent  direction  of  muscular  effort  is  just  as  essential  to  success  in  life 
as  intelligent  mental  effort.  No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food 
with  pepsin  or  assist  nature  with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you 
an  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take  care  of  it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill 
your  veins  with  rich  blood  ;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and  im- 
prove assimilation  ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood  ;  a  liver  that  will 
work  as  nature  designed  it  should  ; 
a  set  of  nerves  that  will  keep  you 
up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and 
mental  energy.  I  will  increase 
your  nervous  force  and  capacity 
for  mental  labor,  making  your 
daily  work  a  pleasure.  You  will 
sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep. 
You  will  start  the  day  as  a  mental 
worker  must  who  would  get  the 
best  of  which  his  brain  is  capable. 
I  can  promise  you  all  of  this  be- 
cause it  is  common  sense,  rational, 
and  just  as  logical  as  that  study 
improves  the  intellect. 


A  Strong  and  Sincere  Endorsement  from  a  Prom- 
inent Louisville  Citizen. 

LorisviLLF,  Kv.,  January  22,  1901. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  glad  an  opportunity  has  been  given 
me  to  add  my  testimony  to  many  good  ones  you  already 
have,  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  yours  system  of  physio- 
logical exercise.  In  two  months'  time,  by  conscien- 
tiously following  the  exercises  outlined  by  you,  my 
muscles  have  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
as  also  has  my  general  health  been  improved.  1  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  individual  attention  which  you 
gave  my  case,  and  will  say  that  if  there  is  anybody 
in  this  section  desiring  any  information  in  reference  to 
your  system,  refer  them  to  me  and  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  your  exercises  in  the  highest  degree. 
Wishing  you  success  and  again  thanking  you  for  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  your  system,  I  am, 
Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  F.  M.  LOSEY, 
Sec'y  and  Treas.  Nat'l  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 


My  system  is  taught  by  mail  only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  no  apparatus 
whatever,  and  but  a  few  minutes'  time  in  your  own  room  Just  before  retiring. 


By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes 

than  by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  natural, 
easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect  health, 
physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Pupils  are  both  sexes,  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to 
eighty-six,  and  all  recommend  the  system.  Since  no  two 
people  are  in  the  same  physical  condition,  individual 
instructions  are  given  in  each  case. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  Literary  Digest,  for  full 
information  and  convincing  endorsements  from  many 
of  America's  leading  citizens. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

372  Western  Book  Building 
CHICAGO 


Headers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

An  ideal  holiday  present.  Fits 
any  library  and  expands  as 
the  library  grows.  Is  useful, 
ornamental,  encourages  a  lit- 
erary taste,  and  makes  home 
attractive.  Fitted  with  per- 
fection roller  -  bearing,  dust- 
proof  doors.  Dealers  in  prin- 
cipal cities  carry  stock  and 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 
Ask  for  illustrated  catalogue 

101-K. 

^3?je  &loW^Wcrt)iekcCo. 

CINCINNATI 

/NEW  YORK    CHICAGO  ,  BO  STOAT 
LO/^DO/^ 
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YOUR.  GAS  BILL. 

WANT  to  save  85  per  cent  of  your  gas  bill  ?  By 
using  "  YO'l'TO "  lights  you  can  do  it. 
Give  more  light  than  the  old  style  incandescent 
lamps  while  using  less  gas.  The  smaller  consump- 
tion of  gas  reduces  the  generation  of  heat.  To  sum 
up,  you  get  more  light  with  less  gas  and  less  htat. 
Mantles  never  blacken.  No  chimneys  to  break. 
Simple— positively  the  easiest  to  adjust.  House- 
hold sire  70  candle  power  may  be  had  for  $\.  at 
first-class  china  and  department  stores  If  you 
can't  find  them  send  us  your  dollar  for  one — don't 
take  a  substitute.     Write  for  catalogue  D. 

American  Incandescent  Lamp  Co., 
55  Park  Place,  New  York. 


about  honey— from  her  parted  lips.  Her  lips  were 
parted  in  the  middle. 

" 1  love  you  !  " 

The  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  trees  overhead 
seemed  jangling  and  out  of  tune  in  comparison 
with  these  words  of  hers. 

"  1  love  you  !  " 

Aye,  for  such  a  one  as  she,  kings,  and  even  actors, 
would  have  given  up  their  all  and  fallen  captive  at 
her  feet. 

"Hove  you!" 

And  he?  Did  his  heart  leap  within  him?  Did 
his  panting  breath  denote  the  ardor  of  his  longing 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms?  Did  he  fall  on  bended 
knee  and  cry  : 

"And  I  love  thee  !" 

No.  He  gave  a  blithe  bark  and  wagged  his  tail, 
for  he  knew  he  was  her  favorite  poodle.—  Tit-Bits. 

Current  Events. 

-^»«^— 

Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

November  13.— Mr.  Brodrick,  Wat  Secretary, 
makes  a  report  in  London,  saying  that  there 
are  now  42,000  burghers  held  as  prisoners, 
11,000  have  been  killed  or  left  the  country, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  remain  in  the 
field. 

November  15.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  two  en- 
gagements with  the  Boers ;  in  one  there  was 
a  British  loss  of  six  killed,  and  in  a  second 
engagement  with  DeWet  eight  of  the  burgh- 
ers were  killed. 

November  17. — Rand  mine-owners  are  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  British  Government 
to  treat  with  the  Boers  for  the  pacification  of 
South  Africa. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  n.— The  French  squadron  leaves  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  Turkey  are  resumed. 

November  12. — Emperor  William  accedes  to  the 
request  of  Count  Paul  von  Hatzfeldt- Wilden- 
burg,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  for  re- 
lease from  the  diplomatic  service,  and  con- 
fers on  him  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Prussian, 
crown. 

The  Federal   Council   at   Berlin  approves  the 
bill  embodying  the  proposed  new  tariff. 

November  13.  — Storms  sweep  over  the  British 
Isles,  resulting  in  many  shipwrecks  and  in- 
volving the  loss  of  about  100  lives. 

November  17.— The  brigands  who  hold  captive 
Miss  Stone,  the  American  'missionary,  are 
still  parleying  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  the 
American  diplomatic  agent  at  Sofia ;  their 
demand  for  ,£20,000  ransom,  tho  reduced  from 
the  first  figure  named,  is  more  than  he  can 
pay. 
The  Empress-Dowager  of  China  orders  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  arch  to  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  confers  honors  upon  his  sons. 

Domestic. 

NOVEMBER  11.— The  Schley  Court  begins  the 
preparation  of  its  report,  in  secret  session. 

November  12.— President  Roosevelt  appoints 
Joseph  A..  Croft  and  George  W.  Leiberth  col- 


SENT  FREE   AND   PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Litkrary  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOST WONDCRFUL VALUES 

!  IN  1IIGH-CL,.NSSF.»VIN() MACHINES,  OK 
I  UAKS  AMUPIaNOS,  which 
we    guarantee   for  2  0 
years,  and  sh  1  p  on  30  day  s 
Free  Trial  atwholesalepriees 
You  can  save  money  by  wri  t- 
ingf  orourmammoth  Free 
.  <:it;i  lopue.   Sewint?  Ill  aehlne*. 
from  9  1 .  50  up.  O  -rant*  from 
$8.95  up.     Pianos  from  $1  IS  up.    Adilressln  full. 

THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO., 
Dept.  K28— 232  to  236  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Professional  People. 

Attorneys.  Physicians  and  Clergymen  are  re- 
lieved of  the  many  details  connected  with  their 
profession  and  business  by  using 

The  Locke  Adder. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  busy  business  man  s. 

The  Locke  Adder  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
handiest,  most  practical  and  durable  low  priced 
calculating  machine. 

No  business  or  professional  office  complete 
without  it.    Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides. 
Easily  learned— lasts    a  lifetime.    "  It's   more 
rapid  than  you  and  always  accurate." 
Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 

Ensures  accuracy  .releases  from  mental  strain. 
Adds  all  columns  simultaneously.  Capacity 
999,999,999.    An  unsolicited  letter  : 

"When  one  cannot  afford  to  pay  several  hundred 
dollars  for  an  adding  machine,  the  Locke  Adder  is 
a  most  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  busy  accountant,  and  as 
thia  useful  machine  can  be  had  for  only  $6.00  one 
should  be  in  every  business  office." 
Very  respectfully, 
JOE  LEE  JAMESON,  State  Rev.  Agent,  Austin, Tex. 

Price  $5.00  prepaid.    Descriptive  booklet  FREE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  CO..        8  Walnut  St.,  Kensett,  la. 


Fire  Proof 

An  Absolute  Protection  against  loss  by  fire  for  Deeds, 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insurance- 
Policies  and  other  valuable  papers. 


PRICE  $8.00.      Freight  prepaid  east  of  Denver.. 

Approximate  weight,  50  lbs.    First-class  lock,  duplicate- 

keys.     Inside  dimensions.   10  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  4  in. 

deep.    Space  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

110-page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  Dept.  25,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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.ectors  of  internal  revenue  in  Kentucky,  and 
Henry  Clay  McDowell  for  judge  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  Virginia. 
Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $2,000,000  more  to  the 
Pittsburg  institution  he  has  founded. 

November  13.— A  delegation  representing  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  cities  calls  on  President  Roosevelt 
and  urges  him  to  commend  reciprocity  with 
Canada. 
The  struggle  for  the  control  of  Northern  Pa- 
cific stocks  is  settled,  and  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  is  incorporated  at  Trenton, 
with  James  J.  Hill  as  president  and  a  capital 

Of  $400,000,000. 

November  14.— The  election  of  the  fusion  ticket 
and  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall  are  cele- 
brated at  a  dinner  given  to  the  leading  can- 
didates by  the  City  Club  at  Madison  Square 
Concert  Hall,  New  York. 

November  15.— The  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Long  recommends  the  construction  of  twenty 
war-vessels,  and  an  increase  of  3,000  in  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  navy. 

The  new  packing-house  of  Cudahy  &  Co.  In 
Kansas  City  and  the  Murphy  Varnish  Works 
In  Boston  are  burned  with  disastrous  finan- 
cial loss;  several  blocks  in  Kenkirk,  the 
county  seat  of  Kay  county,  Okla.,  are  also 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Senator  Nevada  U.  Stranahan  accepts  the  offer 
of  collectorship  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
is  appointed  by  the  President  to  succeed  Col- 
lecter  George  R.  Bid  well,  on  April  1,  1902. 

Mayor-elect  Seth  Low,  of  New  York,  confers 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

November  16.  ~  Negotiations  for  cession  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  are  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  a  treaty  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. 
The  annual  report  of  T.  V.  Powderly,  commis- 
sioner -  general  of  immigration,  is  made 
public. 

November  17. — Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota 
announces  his  intention  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  resist  the  recent  consolidation  of  railroad 
interests. 

American  Dependencies. 
November  13.— Philippines :  In  a  fight  in  Southern 
Luzon  sixteen  insurgents  are  killed. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  an  American  lawyer 
in  Manila  to  secure  the  release  of  Aguinaldo 
by  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

November  15.— The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent  of  St. 
Stephens  Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  accepts 
the  appointment  of  bishop  to  the  Philippines. 

November  17.— More  fighting  is  reported  from 
the  island  of  Samar  ;  sixteen  Filipino  labor- 
ers are  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  Ninth 
Infantry. 
Porto  Rico  :  Santiago  Iglesias,  the  organizer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  isarrested 
on  landing  in  Porto  Rico,  but  is  subsequently 
released  on  $500  bail. 


A  SAFE  7%  INVESTMENT. 

With  Large  Additional  Profit. 

The  Shattuck  Adding  Machine  Company  of 

Minneapolis,  with  fifteen  hundred  shares  of  Preferred  stock 
par  value  !$100  each,  and  two  thousand  shares  of 
Cor.:mon  stock  par  value  SilOO  each,  offers  a  limited 
amount  of  the  Preferred  stock  at  par  with  a  bonus  of  one 
share  of  full  paid  Common  stock  to  each  share  of  Preferred. 
The  Preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  preference 
dividends  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Com- 
mon stock  to  all  profits  after  paying  dividends  on  the  Pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  owns  all  of  the  United  States 
patents  on  the  Shattuck  Adding  and  Adding  and  Listing 
machines,  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  machines  or 
this  kind  in  the  world  and  for  which  there  is  a  large  and 
.increasing  demand. 

For  further  information  address 

SHATTUCK  ADDINO  MACHINE  CO., 

765  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


We   Realize 


that  we  must  sell  a  better  cigar  than  it  is  possible  for  the  smoker  to 
buy  elsewhere  for  the  same  money,  or  anywhere  near  the  same  money, 
to  succeed  in  selling  cigars  our  way — "from  planter  to  smoker." 

Moreover  we  cannot  do  it  by  extravagantly  worded  advertisements. 
We  might  get  an  occassional  order  that  way,  but  the  men  to  whom 
we  are  appealing  know — know  a  good  cigar,  a  better  cigar,  and  a  best 
cigar  almost  before  they  smoke  it. 

Does  it  mean  anything  that  so  far  no  one  has  sent  back  ninety  of 
our  "  Flor  de  los  Manantiales"  cigars  and  demanded  the  return  of 
his  money;  that  on  the  contrary  we  are  receiving  re-orders  and  orders 
from  our  customers'  friends  ? 

Every  particle  of  the  tobacco  is  clear,  clean,  selected  Havana 
grown  on  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba  and  made  into  cigars  in  our 
factory  in  New  York  by  Cuban  workmen,  the  most  skilled  cigar 
makers  in  the  world. 


Upon  receipt  of  $10 
we  will  send    to  any 


Our  Plan  of  Selling: 

address  in  the  United  States,  all  express  charges  prepaid  by  us, 
one  hundred  "Flor  de  los  Manantiales  "  cigars,  Perfecto  size. 

Smoke  ten  of  them,  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
cigars,  you  may  return  the  other  ninety  and  we  will  without 
question  send  back  the  ten  dollars.  The  only  risk  you  run  is  an 
opportunity  to  smoke  ten  good  cigars  at  our  expense. 

You  cannot  buy  these  from  dealers,  but  you  can  get  them  at  your  club  at  a 
small  advance  over  the  box  price.  Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  book,  "  From 
Planter  to  Smoker  ;  the  Story  of  a  Havana  Cigar." 

OUR   REFERENCES: 
Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York. 

George  M.  Gillies,        t  adt?7      /^"DATT      f^r\  225  ^ear^  Street, 

President  LUrliZ/ -  CjKAU       CO.,  \ew  York. 


A  Shakespearean  Classic 
FREE 

If  you  do  not  own  a 
complete  Shake- 
speare, or  if  you  own 
a  complete  set  and  the 
Notes  are  not  suffi- 
ciently full  and  clear, 
if  there  are  no  satis- 
factory Glossaries,  no 
Critical  Comments,  or 
no  Helps  to  the  study  of  the  plays,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  six  cents  in 
stamps  10  pay  postage,  and  we  will  forward 
to  you  an  elegantly  printed  copy  of 

"  Shakespeare,  the  Man," 

by  Walter  liagoliot.  This  essay  is  sold  by  other 
publishers  at  60  cents  a  copy.  With  it  we  will 
send  a  fine  photogravure  plate  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  colored  chromatic  plate  representing  a 
BCene  from  one  of  the  plays,  and  hints  regarding 
the  study  of  the  plays.  We  make  this  offer  to 
enable  us  to  give  you  some  information  regarding 
the  licsc  Shakespeare  ever  published,  and  it  is 
made  only  to  reliable  men  and  women.  Send 
name  and  address  and  six  cents  in  Stamps  topay 
postage.   Mention  Tin-  Liti  rani  l>iti<st  when  writing. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY  (Dept.  E), 

78   1'ii' Hi  Avenue,   Xevv  York. 


Men   Wanted 

THE  HOME  DELIVERY  LIBRARY 

$15.00  to  $30.00  per  week  and  rnmmission 

SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY 

We  can  use  only  men  of  highest  grade.  Position 
permanent.  Our  Hume  Delivery  Library  i*  already 
thoroughly  established  all  over  1".  B.  Books  shi|>i>ed 
weekly  from  central  oflieetoloeal  brancheeand  Mana- 
gers superintend  distribution  through  mi  an 
homes  of  members,  Special  features  of  our  sysiem  : 
1.  All  the  New  Books  furnished  as  published.  &  Sub- 
scribers get  exactly  the  books  they  ask  for.  No  delay. 
3.  No soiud  Copies,  no  duel  nor  tines.  4  Magazines 
furnished  at  one  fourth  usual  eost. 

Send  letter  showing  ability  and  character. 
Also         THE  PARMELEE  LIBRARY, 
Boston.  Paid  up  Capital.  t1B.000.00 

Portland.      lS41-t:f  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
New  York,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  DesMoines,  Denver 


The  "Best"  Light 

ts  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2  ets.  per  week  Makes  and  burns 
ttsowngas.  Brighter  than electrid 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tuan  kerosene,  ■• 
MH.  Ho  Gross.  No  odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street.  CANTON,  BUM. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


IN   DEEP  ABYSS 

Georges  Ohnet's  greatest   novel     51  2i>  net.  postage 

13cts..  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Oo  .  Publishers,  New  ^    rk. 

THE  DOMESTIC  BLUNDERS  OF  WOMEN 

Bv  "A  Mere  Han."    Postpaid  for  81  00.    Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Oo.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literarv  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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It's  a  Wonder 

FOR   ALL   BUSY   PEOPLE 

Backers,  Lawyers,  Physicians  and 
Clergymen 


Don't  Lay  Clippings  and  Other  Papers 

On  your  desk.  You'll  lose  them.  Tuck  them  in  the 
pockets  of  a  Perfect  Scrap  Book  and  keep  them  ready 
for  reference.  Indispensable  to  all  intellectual  people. 
For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  you  a  24-page  (72  pockets) 
Perfect  Scrap  Book  in  substantial  half-linen  binding. 
Library  edition,  204  pockets,  half-morocco,  SS3.00  ; 
College  edition,  120  pockets,  half-morocco,  82.00.  A 
trial  size  portfolio — 12  pockets  for  20  cents.  Carriage  pre- 
paid.    Circular  free  on  request.     Leading  stationers. 

THE  PERFECT  SCRAP  BOOK  CO. 

Dept.  K,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

We've  a  Wallet  size,  handy  for  the  pocket,  sent  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 


L 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

IRNED'S    HISTORY    FOR 
READY    REFERENCE 


■id 


Revised  and  Enlarged  and 
Brought  up  to  datj  with 
New  Maps  and  New  / -T^ 

Plates  throughout. 

T         entire  work  has  been  re-     «£S2i>-  "/^fc^-- 

vised     ami     its   scjpe    es-  r~--_ /j^^*" 

tended:    many     new     fea-         ■       ^^^£4* 
tores  added,  new  maps  made 

expr.'s.-iy  for  it,  and  the  complete  history  of  the  world's 
past  brought  up  to  the  close  of  the  c<  ntur.i . 

The  con  es  consist  of  the  choicest 

excerpt-  in  the  v<  rj  svords  of  the  best  historians, cover 
ins  the  history  ol  all  <■  mntries  and  subj 

All  In-   been  carefully  referenci  referenced 

and  systemized,  so  that  historical  information  upon  all 

subjects  may  be  quickly  found,  thus  >;i\  ma  time,  labor 

and  thought  by  its  plan  of  "  Ready  Befereni  - 

It  is  simply  unapproachablein  the  following  features  : 

I.  The   Attractiveness  and   Authoritativeness   of 
its  Literature.  ' 

II.  The    Simplicity  and    Efficiency   of    its  Unique 
System  of  Ready  and  Cross  Reference: 

111.  The   Philosophy,  the   inter-relations,  and  the 
Sequential  Features  of  History. 

No  other  work  has  ever  received  such  encomiums, 
emphasizing  so  many  and  so  varied  points  of  excellence, 
and  none  cau  take  its  place  because  it  enters  upon  a 
field  in--  1  -  before  occupied. 

It  has  proved  itself  a  boon  tothestndentandadeliuht 
to  the  lover  ot  the  best  literature,  and  is  used  in  all  the 
leading  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
[t  is  a  work  for  the  years  to  come  and  gives  the 
contents,  by  specific  quotation  or  distinct  reference,  of 
more  tk  n  twelve  thousand  volumes  of  history. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample  pages  giving  full  in- 
formation. 

Experienced  Solicitors  Employed 

THE  C.  A.   NICHOLS  CO. 

33  LYMAN  STREET,        SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

"muscles  like  these 


Health,  Beauty, 
Longevity  result 
from  the  use  of 

DOWD'S 

HEALTH 

EXERCISER 

For  athlete  or  in- 
valid, complete 
Home  Gymna- 
sium takes  six 
inch  floor  room, 
scientific.  dur- 
able, cheap.  The 
best  tonic  for  a 
brain     worker 


D.  L.  DOWD.      (Taken  from  Life.) 

ever  invented;    indorsed  by  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy 
men     editors.       Send   to-day   for    illustrated   circular 
ener  ,  charge. 

C.  I    Jordan,  Prop.,  Room 941,  Marshall  Field  Hldg  ,  Chicago 
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CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  609. 

By  H.  JONSSON. 

From  "The  370  Swedish  Problems." 

Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


SB 

if 


1*1 


wm 


■    Sr5  m 
2  1 


■ 


i  s  mm. 

m 

X 


W  '//M 


Hi   «  i 

ill      mi 


mm.{ 


wm     w&\ 


« 


White -Ten  Pieces. 
irrsSiRi:2b5;ip5p;    3PBk  1P;  R7 
1P5S;  2P2pip;  1B3K1S. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  610. 

By   E.    I'RADIGNAT. 

Third  Prize,   Wiener  Schachzeitung  Problem- 
Tourney. 

Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


WMfo    '      W/, 


m 


WW?-    £ 


i 


*w   *"*'bp  "  'mi 

m        mm.      #1^1 


D 


m  <-*  wm 

■  A 


White—  Eleven  Pieces. 

7K;6pp;iQPiS2p;ipiSkPPr; 

1  P1R3P;  4ppir;6Si;  iBsb. 

White  mates  in  three  moves 

Solution  of  Problems. 


Kt-Qs 
K-B4 


R— K  2 


R— K7 


No.  603. 

Key-move,  B- 

-Q6. 

No.  604. 

Q— 11  4,  ch 

Kt  x  P,  mate 

Px  Q 

3- 

Q— Kt  2,  ch 

R  x  B  P,  mate 

K—  I!  4 

3- 

3- 

Kt— B  4,  mate 

Other 

Q-Q  3,  ch 

Kt  x  P,  mate 

K  x  Q 

3' 

Kt  x  Pch 

R  x  P,  mate 

R  x  P  Any 

Other  variations  depend  on  these. 

Solved   by   M.  W.    H  ,    University   of  Virginia; 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL   woliday  art  tours 

UmiLnOIII  inHTLLi  to  America's  Eastern  cities 
Starts  December  26  and  27.  Write  for  details  at  once. 
I'.uropean  itineraries  now  ready. 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Hangr  it  on  the 
wall  of  your  bed- 
chamber.  It 
shows  you  by 
carefully  pre- 
parecl  illustra- 
tions how  to  de- 
velop your  body 
to  the  ideal  of 
perfection.  Sent 
for  25c.  in  stamps 
or  silver.  State 
sex. 

r'it'tli  li  i  iiiii-vhfioi 
of  Physical  Culture, 

Dept.  JI,  114  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


FIFTH    AVENUE 
SCHOOL   OF  PHYSICAL   CULTURE 


Earning' 
Christmas 


Between  now  and  Christ- 
mas you  can  earn  enough 
money  to  make  all  your 
family  and  friends  handsome 
Christmas  presents. 

The  work  is  easy  and  the 
reward  is  sure  and  large. 

Getting  subscribers,  old 
and  new,  for  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
is  almost  like  selling  gold 
dollars. 

The  Curtis 

Publishing'  Company 

Philadelphia 


c 


hristmas 
atalogue 


Send  postal  for  our 

Handsome    Illustrated   Catalogue 
of  Holiday  Books, 

32  pages. 

From  it  you  can  select  the 
most  satisfactory  Xmas  gifts, 
suited  to  every  age  and  taste. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  New  York 


Catalog    3000 


MAGAZINES  AND    Cnpp 
NEWSPAPERS       rKLC 
OCR  PRICK  ARE  SURE  TO  INTEREST  YOU. 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Readers  of  The  Literaiiy  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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the  Rev.  I.  W:  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  1).,  New 
Orleans;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg-.  Va  ;  the  Rev.  S.  M,  Morton,  Effing- 
ham, 111  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla.  S.  C.j  Dr. 
J.  II.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y  ;  G.  P  ,  Winnipeg,  Can  ; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. ;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  V.;  M.  C.  Brown,  Brooklyn. 

603  (only):  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  J. 
H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  H.  O.  Lowther, 
Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Smith,  Morrisdale, 
Pa. 

604  (only);  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark. 

Comments  (6oj):  "A  fine  version  of  this  '  task '- 
theme"— H.W.  B.;  "Interesting,  but  not  difficult " 
— M.  M.;  "Even  better  than  the  much-praised 
Heathcote  novelty.  No.  566"  G.  D.;  "Very  ingen- 
ious "^-S.  M.  M.;  "A  rich  Brazilian  nut"— J.  G.  L. ; 
"The  scheme  is  obvious,  and  the  key  not  obscure  ; 
but  the  denouement  is  surprisingly  ingenious. 
What  could  be  finer  than  the  defensive  double 
check,  which  compels  White  to  mate ? "—J.  H.  S.; 
"I  do  not.  consider  it  a  difficult  or  fine  problem. 


PANTASOTE 

•  Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF.       STAIN  PROOF. 


Sample  Free  ! 


Looks   exactly   like         ox 
leather  and  costs 
half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
\  1  mitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,  peel  or  crack, 
contains  no  rubber, 
cellulose 

or  other  ^^~ 

danger-  ^^M 

ously  in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by  I 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18    Inched,  nufflclcnt  to  cover  a  chair] 
seat,  will  be  »ent  for  25  cents. 

I5xb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a   Sewing    Com- 
panion ,  sent  for  2c.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer 's  name  ^ 
"Received  the  highest  award  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Export  Exposition  over  all  competitor* 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  Institute." 
Caution !  Tht  re  are  worthless  and  dangerous  imitations. 
Genuine  (roods  have  "  Pantasote  "  stamped  on  the  edge. 

THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
S9  Broadway;  l»ept,  I\  New  York  City. 


Bedside  and 
Reading  Table* 

ADJUSTABLE  for  an  over  Bed,  Lounge, 
Chair,  etc.     Finely  polished  Quartered 

oak  Top,  can  be  raiseil,  towered  or  tilted 
either  way.  Book  Holders  on  each  side. 
frame  h  steel  tubing.  Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Government  institutions. 

An 
Ideal 
Gift. 

IS  FIVE  STYLES— Black  Enameled,  M.SS) 
White  Enameled,  $4.-5 ;  Nickel  l'lated, 
$«.75  ;  Brass  Plated,  $7.00 ;  Antique  Copper 
Plated  (verv  handsome),  *V25.  FREIUllT 
PREPAID  east  of  Colorado  ;  by  express 
prepaid  tifty  cents  extra.  Prompt  shipment 
and  satv  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK- 
LET FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 

J.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.,  (9  Wayne  St.,  Kcndallville,  Ind. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on    your   kitchen    stove    furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 

trifling  cost.    Simple  us  a  tea  kettle. 

Hon.    JUDSON    W.     LYONS, 

Register  of  the  Treasury,  Washing- 
ton, 1>.  0..  writes;  "  1  can  cheerfully 
recommend  your  Sanitary  Still. 
My  wife  and  friends  arc  delighted 
with  it.  We  have  tried  pretty  much 
everything  In  the  line  of  Biters,  hut 
And  them  too  much  trouble  to  care 
for.  The  water  from  your  still  is 
sparkling  pureand  palatable."  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  In  the  WHITE 
HOUSE.  Highest  award  at  Paris 
Exposition.  DTJ  K  A  Bl  I.I  1  V  UN- 
EQUALED.  AVOID  CI1KV1*  AND  FLIMSY  sill, IS. 
Cuprigraph  Co.,  68  N.  Oreen  St..  Chicago 


Write  for  Booklet. 


The  P  on  Kt  3  gives  away  the  key  "— H.  W.  F.; 
"Magnificent,  but  the  black  Kt  on  K  B4  gives  it 
away  "—J.  H.  L.;  "Rather  pretty,  but  cumber- 
some"—H.  O.  L. 

(604):  "Good,  containing  nothing  startling,  nor 
particularly  distinctive"— II.  W.  H.;  "Fine,  tho 
easy,  with  many  good  variations" — M.  M.j  "A  su- 
perb setting,  and  well  deserves  the  prize" — G  IX; 
"Good" — W.  W.  S.;  "Very  difficult;  the  second 
moves  are  unusually  hard  to  find"-  S  M.  M.;  "A 
good  Maxim" — J.  G.  L.;  "Excellent,  but  not  up  to 
602"— J.  H.  S.;  ''Well  worthy  the  prize"— G.  1'. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  H.  Sexton, 
Detroit,  and  W.  L.  Greer,  Cleveland,  got  601. 

The  Problem-editor  of  The  B.  C.  M.,  comment- 
ing on  Mackenzie's  Prize-Winner  (602),  does  not 
go  as  far  as  the  Judges,  that  this  problem  is  "the 
finest  three-mover  of  modern  times,"  but  ac- 
knowledging the  great  merits  of  the  composition, 
says  :  "Had  the  remark  Cof  the  Judges)  been  made 
that  it  is  the  finest  three-er  of  modern  times  with- 
out a  white  Queen,  we  should  have  been  disposed 
to  concur." 

The  B.  C.  M.,  announces  that,  in  its  December 
issue,  particulars  will  be  given  concerning  its 
Eleventh  International  Problem  Tourney,  for 
three-movers.  First  prize,  five  guineas;  second,, 
three  ;  third,  two. 

The  Steinitz  Memorial. 

The  "Steinitz  Memorial  Book  "  has  at  last  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  subscribers  as  well  as  the 
general  Chess-public  are  now  able  to  make  a  most 
attractive  addition  to  their  libraries.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  "The  Memorial  Book  "  Com, 
mittee  did  not  come  anywhere  near  the  expecta- 
tions, for  only  $222  were  received  from  subscribers. 
One  hundred  copies  were  taken  by  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung.  This,  however,  provided  for  only 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  first,  edition  of  1,500 
copies.  The  balance  was  guaranteed  to  the  pub- 
lishers, G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  by  Mr.  Michael  van 
Gelder,  of  the  Manhattan  Chess-Club.  The  pub- 
lishers' account  having  been  provided  for,  Mrs. 
Steinitz  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  royalties.  The 
greater  part  of  the  entire  space  of  100  pages  is  de- 
voted to  the  great  Master's  games — over  seventy, 
and  against  forty-five  opponents.  These  are 
chronologically  arranged,  beginning  with  a  vic- 
tory over  Barnes,  in  London,  1862,  and  ending  with 
the  Showalter  game,  in  Vienna,  1898.  The  games 
presented  are  the  most  famous  and  most  brilliant 
that  Steinitz  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 
game,  and,  also,  those  in  which  he  introduced  nov- 
elties. For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  this  book 
recommends  itself  to  all  lovers  of  Chess.  The 
games  are  fully  annotated.  Eight  pages  are  given 
to  a  biographical  sketch,  which  is  followed  by 
tables  of  his  record  in  matches  and  tournaments. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  Stei- 
nitz in  his  prime,  by  Franz  Frenzel.  The  book  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Steinitz  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  price  is  $1.50. 


Serve  for  Breakfast 
at   our  expense 

Wheatena 


Most  Carefully  Prepared 
Cereal  on  the  market.  We 
will  SEND  FREE  enough  for 
an  average  family's  break- 
fast, if  you  mail  us  your  gro- 
cer's name  before  Dec.  31st. 

THE  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 

Dept.  W,  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  in  fit,  never  ragged  or  uncomfortable.  Very 
convenient,  stylish,  economical.  Made  of  fine  cloth 
and  exactly  resemble  linen  goods.  Turn-down  collars 
are  reversible  and  give  double  service. 

NO    LAUNDRY    WORK. 

When  soiled,  discard.  Ten  collars  or  five 
pairs  of  curls,  25c.  By  mail,  30c.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs.  Name 
size  and  style. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  19,  Boston. 


CHARMING  LYRICS  AND  BALLADS 

Poems  of  battle  and  sentiment  in  the  tasteful 
volume  "For  Charlie's  Sake  "  An  ideal  gift  book. 
Si. OX)  net.  postage  7  cts.  Funk  A  WagnallsCo..  N'ew 
York. 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  *0  En  no 

mr.HFN  finRINFTS  from  0  ti3U  "r 


FREK 
CATAUHU  K 


AnnitKSsix  kv 


The  greatest  labor  saving  devices erer  invented.  They  are  worth  throe 
closets.  Save  time,  trouble,  space,  labor  and  money.  Hive 
convenient  receptacles  for  all  baking  utensils,  oereal  prod 
table  linen,  etc.  We  manufacture  80  atria*  in  various  si?'  -s.  ranging  in 
prices  f  nun  *.'  V)  upwards.  Writeforour  complete  Free  100-page  Catal- 
ogue. We  'will  save  you  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 
Household  Furniture.     Buy  direct  from  factory  and  sue  dealer- >  profit. 
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Pears' 

Fears'"  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Ciabetes  in  Life  Insurance 


Thousands  of  men  are  now  in  danger  from 
these  diseases  without  knowing  it.  This  is 
not  an  alarmist  claim,  but  a  serious  and 
provable  fact.  Year  after  year  the  number 
of  men  who  are  terrified  by  learning,  on  ap- 
plying for  life  insurance,  that  they  are  vic- 
tims, is  enormous.  They  had  no  hint  of  their 
condition,  until  the  rigid  examination  re- 
vealed it. 

This  stealthiness  is  the  terrible  feature  of 
these  diseases.  To  most  men  the  announce- 
ment of  their  condition  comes  as  a  death 
warrant. 

Yet  these  diseases  are  curable.  Our  treat- 
ment has  brought  radical  and  permanent 
cure  to  a  host  of  cases  for  whom  the  best 
physicians  could  do  nothing.  The  patients 
have  been  mainly  persons  of  culture  and 
education.  Their  testimony  makes  doubt 
impossible. 

Our  single  aim  is  that  persons  afflicted  or 
threatened  with  these  diseases  will  investi- 
gate our  claims.  We  have  seen  and  we  know 
that  our  treatment  offers  the  sufferer  a  hope 
that  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  History  of  Cures 
and  how  to  secure  a  definite  analysis.  Dr. 
Tompkins'  analyses  and  diagnoses  always 
made  without  charge. 
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l:50«  Broadway,  Xew  York 


SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

•■•ill  do  It. 

'lost  S2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  romace  Bt„  Ec:he:ter,  N.7, 


Money  refunded 

if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
tiomea 


One    c*fc' 

IECE  H 

_      LLAR    - 

Button  S 

Yo\j  get  a  new  one  without  cost 
incase  of  darrmge  from  any  cause 
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A  "NEW  THOUGHT  STORY" 

"  The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura."    By  Flor- 
Kingsley.     l6mo.  doth.     Frontispiece. 
60  eta    net.    postage  3  cts.    Funk  &   Watrnalls  Co., 
Publishers   New  York. 


A  Hard  Fight. 

From  "The  Steinitz  Memorial  Book." 
(New  York,  1883.) 


French  Defense. 


STEINITZ.  MACKENZIE. 

White.  Black. 

1P-K4  P-K 3 

2  P-Q  4  P-Q  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt-K  B  3 

4  B— K.  Kt  s  B— K  2 

5  B  x  Kt  (a)  B  x  B 

6  Kt-B3  (b)  P— Q  Kt3 

7  B—  Kt  5  ch 

(c)  P-B  3 

8  B— Q  3         Castles 

9  P— K  5        B— K 2 

10  Kt-K  2  (d)  P— Q  B  4 

11  P-B  3  Kt— B  3 

12  Castles         P— B  4 

13  P  x  Pi-./.  B  xP 


14  R — B  sq 

15  B— Kt  sq 

16  R— K  sq 

17  Kt— Kt  3 

18  Kt— B  sq 

19  Kt-K  3 

20  Kt— Kt  4 

21  Kt  x  B  ch 

22  Q-Q  2 

23  Kt  x  Q 

24  B— B  2 

2,  P-Q  R  3 

26  Kt — B  sq 

27  P-B  3 

28  Kt-K  3 

29  Kt— Kt  4 

30  Kt— B  2 

31  B— Q  sq 


P-BS 
P-Q  Kt  4 

O-Q3 
P-QR4 
P-R2 
P— Kt3 

Q-B  5  Ce) 
Rx  Kt 
QxQ 
B— Q  2 
P-R  s  CO 

K— Rsq 
Q  R— K  B  sq 
K  — Kt  2 
B— B  sq 

r-b5: 

R(B5)-B, 
R— K  sq 


32  Kt-Kt4(g)  R(B3)-Bsq 

33  P— K  Kt  3  B— Q  2 

34  P— B4)(h    R— K2 


STEINITZ. 

White. 
K— Kt2 
B-B  3 
P-R  4 

P-R  5  (i) 
Kt— K  5 
R  x  Kt 
R  x  R 
K-B2(k) 
B  xR  P 

B— B3 
R— K  R  sq 
B-Q  sq 
B— R  5  ch 
B— B  3 
B-Qsq 
B— B2 
R-R4  (m) 
B— Qsq 
B— B  3 
P— K  Kt  4 
B  x  Kt  P 
B-B  3 
R-K  R  sq 
R-K  Kt  sq 
B  x  Q  P 
Bx  B 
K— K3 

P-Q  5 
R— K  R  sq 

K-Q4 
K— B  5 
K— B6 
P-Q  6 
R— K  B  sq 
(P) 


MACKENZIE. 
Black. 
B— K  sq 
B— Q2 
R  (K  2)  K  sq 
PxP 
Kt  x  Kt 
R— B  4 
P  x  R 
B-B  3 
R— K2 
K-Kt3 

P-R  3 
B— Q2 
K-Kt  2 
B— B  3 
B-K  sq  (1) 
B-Kt3 
P— R4 
K— R  3 
B-B  2 
B  P  x  P 
B-Kt  3 
B— B  2  (n) 
R— K  sq 
R-K  3  (o) 
R— K  B  3 
Rx  Pch 
Rx  B 
R— K  Kt  2 
R-Kt  4 
K-Kt  2 
K— B2 
K-Ksq 
K— Qsq 

Resigns 


(a)  Introduced  by  Steinitz  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  preceding  move  was  first  played  by 
Berthold  Englisch  against  Anderssen  at  the  Paris 
Tournev,  however,  with  the  continuations  P — K  5, 
Kt— Q  2";  6  B  x  B. 

(b)  Keeping  P — K  5  in  reserve. 

(c)  This  retards  the  projected  advance  of  the 
adverse  P— B  4.  To  interpose  the  B  would  be  un- 
favorable ;  7..,  B-Q  2;  8  B  x  Bch,  Q  x  B;  gPx  P, 
PxP;  10  Q-K  2,  K— Q  sq  ;  11  Castles  (Q  R),  etc. 

(d)  Now  that  this  Kt  is  played  away  and  the  Q  P 
additionally  protected,  P— Q  B4  is  robbed  of  much 
of  its  force. 

(e)  The  game  is  played  with  consummate  mas- 
tery on  both  sides.  White  succeeded  in  keeping 
back  the  K  P,  but  his  plan  to  station  one  of  his  Kts 
at  K  5  is  frustrated. 

(0  Black  deliberately  closes  up  the  Queen's  side, 
as  he  intends  to  employ  the  Q  R  on  his  open  K  B 
file.  We  would  have  reserved  the  option  of  resum- 
ing operations  on  the  Q  wing,  or  at  least  thrown 
the  onus  of  blocking  on  White. 

(g)  Again  preventing  the  advance  of  the  K  P. 

(h)  The  K  P  is  now  held  back  for  good. 

(i)  White  struggles  on  heroically  to  turn  his 
slight  advantage  to  account.  The  temporary 
Pawn-sacrifice  wasprobably  the  only  continuation 
which  held  out  any  hope  of  victory. 

(k)  There  is  time  for  this  important  move,  as 
two  Pawns  are  attacked,  both  of  which  can  not  be 
defended. 

(1)  Not  good,  as  the  sequel  shows.  K — Kt  3 
was  the  proper  play. 

Cm)  By  threatening  P — Kt  4,  he  compels  Black  to 
place  his  last  Pawn  on  a  white  square. 

(n)  R    Q  2  were  equally  unavailing. 

(o)  If  R— K  7,  then  59  R  -Kt  5.  R— Q  7  !  60  R— K  5, 
R  _Q  s9  or  3  i  OI  R-K  7,  etc.  The  combination  in- 
stituted leaves  each  a  passed  Pawn,  but  White's  is 
further  advanced. 

(p)  A  fitting  termination  for  a  capital  end-game. 
68..,  R— Kt  sq;  69  R-B  5. 

The  "  Surprise  Game." 

The  following  position  was  brought  about  in  a 
game  between  the  two  English  Masters,  Black- 
burne  and  Bird: 

6    k    1  ;    p5pp;3biT2;    j   pi;jpQ(i 
2  P  1  B  q  P  1  ;  PP5P;3RaKi. 

Bird  fBlack)  found  a  move  that  wins  so  quickly 
and  oddly  that  he  called  it  the  "Surprise  Game." 


What  Shall  We  Eat 


To  Keep  Healthy  and  Strong? 

A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  excellent 
guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and  a  mixed  diet 
of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 


in  spite  of  the  claims  made  by  vegetarians  and  food 
cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated  more 
quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says  :  Nervous 
persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and  of  low  vitality 
should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the  digestion  is  too 
feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily  strengthened  by  the 
regular  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each 
meal.  Two  of  these  excellent  tablets  taken  after 
dinner  will  digest  several  thousand  grains  of  meat, 
eggs  or  other  animal  food  in  three  or  four  hours, 
while  the  malt  diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart's 
Tablets  cause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods, 
like  potatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  matter  how  weak 
the  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced 
if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  because  they  supply  the  pepsin  and 
diastase  so  necessary  to  perfect  digestion,  and  any 
form  of  indigestion  and  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach  will  be  overcome  by  their 
daily  use. 

That  large  class  of  people  who  come  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of  meat 
and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the  systematic 
use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive  medicine  like 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  composed  of  the  natural 
digestive  principles,  peptones  and  diastase,  which 
actually  perform  the  work  of  digestion  and  give  the 
abused  stomach  a  chance  to  rest  and  to  furnish  the 
body  and  brain  with  the  necessary  nutriment.  Cheap 
cathartic  medicines  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  dyspepsia  cures  are  useless  for  relief  or  cure  of 
indigestion,  because  they  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  actual  digestion  of  food. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  failure  of  the 
stomach  to  digest  food  and  the  sensible  way  to  solve 
the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to  make  daily 
use  at  meal  time  of  a  safe  preparation  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  medical  profession  and  known  to 
contain  active  digestive  principles,  and  all  this  can 
truly  be  said  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uniform  price  of 
fifty  cents  foi-full  treatment. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SPIRIT    AND     METHOD    OF    PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT'S   APPOINTMENTS. 

ALTHO  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  the  Senators  re- 
gard with  anything  but  an  amiable  temper  the  President's 
new  policy  in  making  appointments,  the  newspapers  are  practi- 
cally a  unit  in  their  enthusiastic  approval.  "Every  day  or  two," 
says  the  Detroit  News,  "he  rattles  the  dry  bones  of  precedent 
and  causes  sedate  Senators  and  heads  of  departments  to  look 
over  their  spectacles  in  consternation."  The  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger (Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  he  "is  clearly  in  the  right,  and  if 
he  stands  to  his  guns,  the  country  will  strengthen  his  hands." 
New  proofs  of  the  President's  determination  to  appoint  only  fit 
men  to  office  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  His  appointments 
of  Democrats  in  the  South  when  suitable  Republicans  can  not  be 
found  ;  his  appointment  of  an  independent  Republican  for  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  New  York  and  of  anti-Addicks  men  in  Dela- 
ware ;  his  restoration  of  the  civil-service  rules  in  relation  to  1,500 
places  in  the  War  Department  which  had  been  taken  out  by 
President  McKinley's  sweeping  order  of  May,  1890,  when  Gen- 
eral Alger  was  Secretary ;  and  his  emphatic  statement  that  in 
making  appointments  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  colonies 
he  will  exclude  political  influence  of  every  sort,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, have  made  a  decided  impression.  "There  is  something  in- 
spiring, "  says  the  Minneapolis  Times  (Ind.),  "in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  President  who  is  not  one  whit  affrighted  at  the  crack  of 
the  party  lash,  and  who,  having  declared  his  convictions  on  the 
printed  page  and  from  the  rostrum,  announces  with  politeness, 
but  fixedness,  his  intention  to  mark  his  course  as  chief  executive 
in  the  straight  path  he  blazed  before  attaining  that  position." 
And  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  remarks:  "The  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  which  provide  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  other  public 
servants  will  back  up  the  President  in  demanding  that  these 
servants  earn  their  wages. "  The  new  course  "  marks  a  change 
of  policy  from   what  has  been   going  on  for  several  years,"  ob- 


serves the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.).and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  declares  that  it  is  "as  radical  a  change  from  his  pred- 
ecessor's policy  as  can  be  imagined." 

Perhaps  the  best  characterization  of  the  President's  policy  that 
has  appeared  is  found  in  the  following  editorial  in  Postmaster- 
General  Smith's  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"President  Roosevelt  has  developed  a  distinct,  clearly  marked, 
and  individual  policy  with  reference  to  his  appointments.  He 
has  neither  overlooked  the  just  claims  of  party  nor  forgotten  his 
past  efforts  for  reform.  He  has  refused  to  be  led  into  any  such 
breach  with  the  recognized  organization  in  each  State  as  has 
crippled  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  has  insisted  upon  such  a  level  of  selection  as  justifies 
every  plea  he  has  made  in  the  past  for  the  reform  of  the  public 
service  and  every  effort  for  its  improvement.  He  has  left  by 
this  course  the  impression  on  the  whole  country  that  his  first 
purpose  and  desire  in  every  selection  is  to  do  right  and  deal 
justly  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  selection,  and, 
doing  this,  he  is  careless  of  consequences. 

"No  one  course  has  been  followed.  No  party  or  reform  shib- 
boleth has  been  applied  as  a  test.  In  the  South  he  has  unhesi- 
tatingly taken  the  best  man  he  could  obtain  outside  of  the  Re- 
publican party  when  there  was  lack  inside  of  the  party  of  a  man 
precisely  suited  to  the  post  to  be  filled.  In  the  North,  where  no 
such  lack  existed,  he  has  made  selections  from  within  the  party. 
He  has  consulted  with  all.  He  has  heard  all.  He  has  frankly 
recognized  the  claims  of  party  leaders  to  give  party  advice.  He 
has  refused  to  antagonize  any  one  or  to  be  controlled  by  any  one. 
And  when  all  was  over  he  has  acted  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"He  has  made  no  appointments  to  which  any  party  leader 
could  take  offense,  but  he  has  insisted  on  taking  a  broad  view  of 
party  relations,  and  he  has  recognized  and  acted  on  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  a  great  State  like  New  York  or  a  small  State  like 
Delaware  party  responsibility  and  party  claims  can  not  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  single  man,  and  confined  to  a  single  group  or  limited 
to  a  single  following.  All  Republicans  working  for  and  in  the 
party,  possessing  its  confidence  and  holding  office  through  its 
call  and  choice,  must  be  considered  in  selections  for  office,  and 
the  manifest  justice  of  this  has  made  it  both  unwise  and  inexpe- 
dient for  any  man  and  any  leader  publicly  to  object  to  this  broad 
catholic  and  impartial  policy. 

"The  army,  the  navy,  and  the  colonial  service  of  the  country 
President  Roosevelt  has  recognized  as  being  essentially  non-par- 
tizan  and  non-political.  The  President  has  sought,  as  have  few 
Presidents,  to  cut  off  from  these  selections  social  as  well  as  poli- 
tical influence,  and  of  the  two,  every  man  familiar  with  the  army 
and  the  navy  knows  that  social  influence  has  been,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  both  more  deleterious  and  more  dangerous  than  poli- 
tical, ten  times  over.  The  worst  appointments  in  our  military 
service  have  had  an  insidious  social  influence  behind  them.  In 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  colonial  service  President  Roosevelt 
purposes  to  recognize  no  claim  whatever  based  on  political  influ- 
ence or  a  social  pull. 

"Even  where  politics  should  have  its  due  and  just  right  in  ap- 
pointments possessing  political  relations  or  political  traditions 
the  good  of  the  service  is  placed  first,  and  not  a  man  in  the 
country  has  doubted  that  the  best  man  has  been  sought,  found, 
and  appointed  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards.  Such  a  course  raises 
these  selections  from  mere  opportunism  to  a  discharge  of  sworn 
duty,  and  he  mistakes  greatly  if  he  does  not  see  that  the  broad 
level  of  the  American  people  is  rising  as  the  tide  rises  to  this 
assertion  of  duty  and  principle." 

"Hut,"   remarks    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dediet   (Ind.    Dem.), 

■ 
"President  Roosevelt  is  likely  to  find  that  his  announced  policy 
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is  easier  to  proclaim  than  to  carry  into  effect."     The  Hartford 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says : 

"Stories  of  a  senatorial  combination  to  'hold  up  '  all  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations  until  he  recedes  from  his  present  stand  are 
already  heard,  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  early  days  of  the  ses- 
sion will  see  an  attempted  revolt  against  the  President  like  that 
which  made  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  memorable. 

"Trying  to  be  a  real  President  and  to  enforce  the  promotion 
and  appointment  of  the  fittest  men,  naturally  brings  about  a  re- 
turn of  the  conditions  which  made   Mr.  Cleveland  so  little  liked 


^c     ***** 


Uncle  Sam  :  "Speaking  of  horse  shows " 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

by  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress.  It  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  the  ardent  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  come  into  collision, 
attended  by  considerable  violence,  with  many  if  not  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  of  the  United  States.  The  new  President  is  going 
to  try  to  let  military  ideas  instead  of  political  ideas  govern  in  the 
administration  of  the  army.  This  was  enforced  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  was  a  source  of  much  of  the  dislike  which  Congressmen 
felt  for  him.     The  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  same  in  tbe 

case  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

"Isn't  it  queer  that  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  reso- 
lute spirit  of  reform  and  the  quality  of  tact  in  the  same  man? 
Why  can  not  a  man  be  a  reformer  without  thumping  the  table, 
'reading  the  riot  act,'  treading  on  all  the  corns  in  sight,  and 
causing  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  nearly  everybody  in 
politics  to  'do  '  him?  President  Cleveland,  with  all  his  excellent 
purposes,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  how  not  to  get  on  with  the 
average  party  politician,  but  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  seems  to  be  showing  a  much  greater  capacity  in  that  sort 
of  achievement.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  doubt  whether  in  the  I6ng 
run  more  actual  good  may  not  be  accomplished  by  McKinley's 
methods  than  by  those  herewith  described." 


German-American  Press  on  Tammany's  De- 
feat and  Sunday  Saloons.— The  immense  German  popu- 
lation in  New  York  City,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  of  the  Ger- 
man-American papers  in  the  metropolis,  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  recent  election  in  New  York,  and  con- 
fidently hope  that  the  "reforms  "  "will  include  a  reform  of  the 
excise  law,  in  the  direction  of  Sunday  opening  of  saloons.  The 
New  Yorker  Revue  declares  that  the  Fusion  victory  "  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  votes  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  greatest  measure  of  popular  liberty  consistent  with  the 
public  welfare,  and  who  felt  certain  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
tolerance under  Mayor  Low " ;  and  it  makes  clear  what  it 
means  by  saying:  "The  time  is  ripe  for  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  present  excise  laws,  a  revision  that  will  permit  the  open- 
ing of  the  saloons  during  certain  hours  of  Sunday,  and  mean 
the  end  of   the    Raines   law."     The    Staats-Zeitung,    however, 


has  little  hope  that  the  legislature  at  Albany  will  change  the 
excise  law  into  sanction  of  Sunday  opening ;  but  it  says:  "In 
the  mean  time,  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  new  mayor, 
through  the  appointment  of  a  broad-minded  man  for  commis- 
sioner of  police,  will  do  all  he  can  to  improve  the  conditions, 
which  in  the  end  will  be  remedied  without  the  help  of  the 
State  legislature."  The  Grosse  New  Yorker  Zeitung  places 
great  hope  in  the  new  mayor,  and  looks  for  a  straghtforward 
business  administration  ;  and  the  Herold  and  Freie  Presse  join 
in  the  rejoicing  over  the  Tammany  defeat.  The  Socialist  New 
Yorker  Volkszeilung,  too,  says  that  "since  we  could  not  elect 
our  own  candidates  we  can  view  the  result  with  equanimity," 
especially  the  defeat  of  Tammany,  which  it  calls  "the  corrupt 
and  unspeakable."  And  the  Morgen  Journal,  the  German  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Journal,  observes  that  the  result  "is  per- 
haps better  so,"  for  "the  unhealthy,  the  vicious  elements  in  the 
great  Democratic  organization  of  New  York  would  have  viewed 
a  victory  for  the  Democratic  idea  as  a  victory  for  themselves." — 
Tratislallons  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  COMING   SESSION   OF  CONGRESS. 

THE  next  session  of  Congress  opens  on  Monday,  December 
2,  and  the  newspapers  are  already  commenting  exten- 
sively on  the  business  that  is  likely  to  come  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territories  to  state- 
hood was  treated  in  our  pages  last  week,  and  in  the  present  issue 
separate  articles  are  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  reciprocity,  the 
isthmian  canal,  and  Chinese  exclusion.  Another  problem  that 
is  almost  sure  to  be  presented  to  Congress  is  that  involved  in  the 
proposed  shipping  subsidy.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  : 

"  Next  in  importance  to  the  canal  is  the  preparation  for  cover- 
ing its  waters  with  ships  of  commerce  flying  the  American  flag. 
The  peaceful  invasion  of  foreign  markets  by  our  expanding  trade 
is  continually  going  on,  but  the  fruits  of  that  invasion  will  be  far 
from  satisfactory  unless  this  country  of  ours  carries  the  goods  in 
American  vessels.  A  conservative  and  intelligent  subsidy  bill 
must  be  passed  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  subsidized  ships  of 
England  and  Germany. 

"Our  great  shipping  ports  must  be  cared  for,  too.  The  river 
and  harbor  bill  of  last  Congress  failed,  and  with  it  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  Delaware  River  were  lost.  Philadelphia 
is  actually  suffering  for  want  of  the  contemplated  deeper  channel 
to  the  sea.  Millions  are  needed  and  must  be  had  for  various 
harbors  and  rivers." 

There  are  other  matters,  too,  to  which  the  New  Orleans  Pic- 
ayune (Dem.)  directs  attention,  as  follows  : 

"About  the  most  serious  problems  likely  to  come  up  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  arise  from  our  relations  with  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  Altho  the  Government  is  proceeding  with 
the  task  of  forming  a  free  and  independent  government  in  Cuba, 
it  is  the  general  belief  that  a  powerful  undercurrent  exists  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation.  With  respect  to  the  Philippines,  some  sort  of 
permanent  legislation  is  likely  to  be  proposed  for  the  government 
of  the  archipelago.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  hope  that  the  is- 
lands will  ever  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  hence  the 
guerrilla  warfare  with  its  constant  expenses  and  risks  must  be 
kept  up  until  the  insurgents  are  finally  worn  out 

"Proposed  material  increases  in  the  navy  are  also  looming  up 
as  important  problems  to  come  before  Congress.  A  very  large 
increase  in  the  naval  appropriations  will  be  asked  for,  and  as  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  such  increase  are  eminently 
sound,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Congress  can  escape  authorizing 
at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  enlarged  demands 

"Altho  the  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  advocated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  duties,  there  now  appears 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  tariff  tinkering 
during  the  session  soon  to  commence.  The  fact  that  the  rev- 
enues now  exceed  the  expenditures  is  being  used  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  but  it  would  be  so  much 
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easier  to  reduce  the  revenue  by  the  complete  removal  of  the  spe- 
cial war  taxes  that  the  disturbance  to  business  interests  which 
would  result  from  tariff  tinkering  would  not  be  justified." 

The  present  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  amount  to  $130,000,000  by  the  close  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  makes  possible  a  reduction  in  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  "  Whatever  reduction  shall  be  made 
either  as  to  the  customs  duties  or  the  internal  revenue,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "the  abatement  should  be  upon 
the  ordinary  necessities  and  for  the  common  good." 

The  problem  of  a  Pacific  cable,  which  has  claimed  so  much 
attention  in  the  past,  bids  fair  to  be  solved  very  expeditiously. 
The  Commercial-Pacific  Cable  Company,  acting  upon  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  has  already  contracted  with  an 
English  company  to  lay  a  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
to  be  completed  in  ten  months  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $3,000,- 
000.  "There  has  been  so  much  effort  to  get  Congress  to  lay  this 
cable  at  public  expense, "  remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Fin.),  "that  the  country  should  experience  a  pecul- 
iar sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Commercial-Pacific  Company  for 
giving  this  contract  before  Congress  gets  together.  The  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  was  only  obtained  last  month,  and  this 
cable  will  be  in  actual  operation  about  the  time  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress  adjourns." 


GOVERNOR   VAN    SANT    AND    THE    RAILROAD 

RING. 

THE  declaration  of  Governor  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  that 
the  Hill-Morgan-Harriman-Gould  consolidation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  roads  is  "clearly  in  open 
violation  of  the  plain  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,"  and  that 
he  will  "leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  this  contemplated 
consolidation  "  and  will  fight  it  "to  the  finish,"  is  considered  by 
the  newspapers  to  be  the  beginning  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
great  fight  to  determine  which  is  stronger,  the  great  railroad 
systems  or  the  state  governments.  Governor  Van  Sant  has 
sent  letters  to  the  governors  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Nebraska,  suggesting  coopera- 


cr,yaa — 


THE  RIGHT   OF   WAY." 


-The  SI.  Paul  Dispatch. 


tion  in  the  fight  against  the  railroad  merger,  and  the  governor 
of  Nebraska  has  declared  that  "  Nebraska  will  not  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. "  Most  of  the  States  men- 
tioned above  have  laws  forbidding  the  consolidation  of  parallel 
or  competing  roads,    and   as   the   Northern   Pacific   and   Great 


Northern  are  undeniably  parallel,  the  law  would  seem  to  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  consolidation  is  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  particularly  hard  to  assail.  "The 
Northern  Securities  Company  "  has  been  formed,  and  the  stock 
of  the  two  roads  is  to  be  exchanged  for  shares  in  this  company, 


VAN  SANT  DECLARES  WAR   ON   THE  $400,000,000  COMBINP. 

—  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

and  a  prominent  railroad  official  in  New  York  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  no  law  can  prevent  so  simple  an  operation  as  such  an 
exchange.  The  Minnesota  authorities,  however,  believe  that 
the  courts  will  consider  this  merely  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  recalls  that  "consolidation  of  the  same 
two  companies  was  prevented  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  action 
brought  against  them  as  foreign  corporations  in  the  United 
States  court  and  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  The  Minneapolis  Times  declares  that  the  governor  "is 
everlastingly  right  in  his  purpose,  and  in  performance  thereof 
shall  have  support  from  plain,  honest  people  everywhere — people 
who  can  not  or  will  not  split  hairs  with  the  casuist  or  seek  wis- 
dom from  the  lips  of  the  sophist,  people  who  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  honesty  and  its  opposite  "  ;  and  it  goes 
on  to  say: 

"If  the  governor  succeeds  in  dissolving  this  merger  and  in 
bringing  to  naught  this  impudent  effort  to  set  the  law  of  the 
State  at  defiance,  he  will  do  the  railways  and  the  stockholders 
thereof  a  great  service.  If  the  laws  we  have  now  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  this  glaring  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  many 
in^behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  few,  then,  be  assured,  the  people 
who,  under  our  form  of  government,  make  the  laws  will  pass 
others,  more  effective,  more  stringent,  and  more  obnoxious  to 
railway  managers.  Messrs.  Hill  and  coadjutors  would  far  better 
bear  the  ills  they  have — ills  only  so  in  eyes  of  greed — than  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of,  but  can  imagine. 

"There  is  nothing  to  despair  of  in  the  situation.  This  is  only 
a  renewal  of  effort  by  Mr.  Hill,  reenforced  by  Eastern  million- 
aires. He  and  they  have  taken  counsel  together  and  of  great 
lawyers.  They  are  determined  that  competition  shall  not  be 
permitted  in  the  railway  field  of  the  Northwest,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  peaceful  sea.  They  will  be  defeated  as  Mr.  Hill  was 
aforetime.  There  are  attempts  against  justice  so  patently  and 
so  everlastingly  wrong  that  they  must  fail.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  properties  is 
patently  and  everlastingly  wrong  and  must  not  be  permitted. 
Governor  Van  Sant  will  be  justified  of  the  people  in  any  honor- 
able methods  pursued  to  prevent  this  blow  against  trade,  against 
fairness,  against  law." 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  and  Tribune  both  point  out,  also, 
that  the  consolidation,  great  as  it  may  be,  will  still  be  subject 
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to  state  and  federal  jurisdiction,  and  can  be  made   to  answer 
for  its  sins. 

The  commercial  journals  do  not  apprehend  that  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  will  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  "combine." 
Indeed,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that  generosity  will 
be  the  best  policy.     It  says  : 

"If  the  railway  companies  of  the  far  West  can  make  the  people 
of  that  section  believe  that  they  are  to  be  well  treated,  and  that 
the  advantages  of  monopoly  accrue  to  them  in  the  form  of  cheap 
transportation,  the  monopoly  will  stand  regardless  of  the  laws 
on  the  statute-books. 

"  It  may  not  be  thought  worth  while  to  purchase  good-will  that 
way,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  what  would  be  necessary 
on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  satisfying  the  demands  of 
unreasonable  people,  but,  if  this  can  be  done,  it  is  a  sure  and 
safe  way  to  overcome  the  dangers  which  will  certainly  exist  for 
a  time  as  a  result  of  doing  indirectly  what  people,  as  a  result  of 
experience,  generally  believe  to  be  against  public  interest.  If 
there  is  no  real  trouble  for  the  people,  there  will  be  no  real  trouble 
for  the  corporations,  no  matter  what  the  laws  may  be." 

The  New  York  Iron  Age  thinks  that  such  consolidations  will 
stimulate  hostile  or  "granger"  legislation  that  will  drive  the 
railroad  systems  to  appeal  to  the  federal  Government  for  pro- 
tection, and  regulation  of  contracts  and  rates.     It  says: 

"This  will  come  about  partly  as  the  result  of  the  desire  of 
great'consolidations  to  put  themselves  under  federal  protection 
against  state  interference,  and  partly  through  the  competition  of 
rival  systems  between  which  satisfactory  agreements  are  impos- 
sible. This  would  be  a  logical  development  of  the  federal 
scheme  of  legislation  in  matters  touching  interests  which  have 
outgrown  local  control  and  nationalized  themselves  as  the  result 
oi  physical  growth  and  expansion  of  purpose.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily, not  even  probably,  lead  to  government  ownership  or  oper- 
ation." 


HAS    THE    INQUIRY    IMPOVERISHED    SCHLEY? 

'HE  report  from  Washington  that  the  expense  of  defending 


T 


himself  before  the  court  of  inquiry  has  left  Admiral  Schley 
a  poor  man  is  stirring  up  considerable  feeling  and  remark.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"he  finds  that  every  cent  of  the  $20,000  which  he  had  expected 
to  leave  to  his  family,  in  addition  to  all  the  prize-money  which  he 
will  get  for  his  part  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  inquiry."  Upon  learning  this,  the  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Sentinel  wired  the  admiral  for  permission  to  open  a 
subscription  in  his  behalf,  but  the  admiral  replied  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  offer,  and  stated  that  his  expenses  had  not  been 
so  great  as  reported.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  says  that  "much  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
Navy  Department "  at  the  report  of  the  admiral's  impoverish- 
ment, as  all  the  expense  of  witness  fees,  mileage,  etc.,  was  paid 
by  the  Government,  and  tne  admiral  himself  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  court,  thus  giving  him  active-list  pay,  amounting 
to  more  than  he  was  receiving  under  waiting  orders  when  he 
asked  for  the  investigation.  The  War  Department,  says  the 
correspondent,  had  no  right  to  pay  the  admiral's  counsel  fees, 
but  "it  is  generally  understood  here  that  Rayner  declined  to  ac- 
cept any  fee."  Julian  Hawthorne,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  remarks  that  Schley  could  not  well  accept 
money  raised  by  subscription,  appropriated  by  Congress,  or  real- 
ized by  the  sale  of  an  autobiography,  as  that  would  be  trading 
upon  the  prominence  the  inquiry  has  given  him.  The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  thinks  it  would  be  only  right,  however,  for  Admiral 
Sampson  to  contribute  his  p::ze-money  and  "Historian  "  Maclay 
to  give  his  literary  profits  to  make  good  Admiral  Schley's  losses. 
But  the  Kansas  City  Journal  thinks  that  Admiral  Schley  has 
only  himself  to  blame,  for  "his  personal  popularity  and  his  place 
in  history  were  secure,  and  there  was  no  good  reason  tor  squan- 


dering his  resources  in  an  effort  to  be  'vindicated  '  as  to  charges 
which  nobody  believed  in."     Says  the  Denver  News : 

"Considering  all  the  facts  of  this  conspiracy  against  a  brave, 
capable,  and  patriotic  officer,  and  in  view  of  the  triumphant  vin- 
dication which  evidently  awaits  him  at  the  hands  of  the  court 
before  which  he  appeared,  the  people,  who  always  have  believed 
in  him,  should  demand  that  Congress  reimburse  him  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  his  trial.  Congress  should  do  more.  It  should 
legislate  into  retirement  the  clique  that  has  been  hounding 
Schley  for  three  years,  and  thus  vindicate  for  all  time  to  come 
his  standing  as  an  officer  and  a  man." 


WEEPING     LANDLORDS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

"  '  I  "HE  landlords  are  weeping  and  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the 
*■  prospective  expense,"  said  a  speaker  a  few  evenings  ago 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Association  for  the  Advocacy  of  the 
Interests  of  Labor,  referring  to  the  Fusion  victory  in  New  York ; 
and  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Record  and  Builder' s  Guide,  a 
weekly 'devoted  to  the  landlords'  interests,  takes  the  speaker's 
words  as  the  text  for  a  defense  of  their  attitude.  The  sentence 
quoted  above,  it  says,  "was  supposed  to  represent  the  deserved 
agony  of  the  landlords  when  contemplating  the  pecuniary  results 
to  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  law  which  require  old  tene- 
ments to  be  altered  to  suit  the  notions  of  sentimental  philan- 
thropy," and  "it  seemed  to  be  the  idea  that  it  was  a  mighty  fine 
thing  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  landlord  anyway, 
and  the  prospect  of  endless  cheap  charity  thereby  opened  out 
was  no  doubt  particularly  fascinating."  The  Record  and  Guide 
declares  its  opinion  that  the  new  tenement-house  law  takes  pri- 
vate property  without  compensation,  "and  is,  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional," but  if  it  shall  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  it  will  ruin 
many  poor  and  innocent  people.  It  says:  "Any  broker  who 
handles  this  class  of  property  could  give  numerous  instances  of 
old  people  who  have  the  modest  savings  of  a  long  life  of  indus- 
try invested  in  a  tenement  three-fourths  mortgaged,  and  who 
would  simply  be  pauperized  for  the  remaining  brief  span  of  their 
existence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  people  do  contemplate 
the  future  with  misty  eyes  and  set  lips ;  and  who,  knowing  all 
the  circumstances,  can  wonder?"  The  same  paper  goes  on  to 
pay  its  respects  to  the  charitable  people  mentioned  above  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  conduct  of  this  association  with  the  name  too  long  to  be 
quoted  twice,  and  those  who  think  with  them  recalls  the  story  of 
the  Scotchman,  who  was  dining  and  wining  sumptuously  and 
expensively  in  a  public  dining-room,  and  who,  thinking  he  saw 
reproof  in  the  looks  with  which  he  was  regarded  from  the  other 
tables,  said:  'My  freends,  I  wush  ye  to  oonderstand  that  I'm  no 
traveling  at  my  ain  expense. '  In  the  same  way  it  is  well  known 
how  tremendously  and  lavishly  charitable  people  generally  can 
be  when  it's  'no  at  their  ain  expense.' 

"  But  these  good  people  who  believe  so  heartily  and  thoroughly 
in  charity  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  when  it  can  be  done  vicari- 
ously do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  they  are  talking  rank  social- 
ism. That  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  propositions  for  rob- 
bing the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  they 
are  more  to  be  expected  from  those  who  worship  Johann  Most 
and  follow  the  counsels  of  Emma  Goldman  than  from  bodies 
that  claim  to  be  enlightened  and  honest.  The  tenement  houses 
which  they  think  so  poorly  of  were  built  under  sanction  of  law 
and  ought  to  have  the  protection  of  the  State  contract.  We  won- 
der what  they  would  have  said  if,  instead  of  being  entertained 
by  a  picture  of  the  landlord  writhing  in  agony,  each  of  these 
people,  who  apparently  enjoyed  that  picture  so  much,  had  been 
asked  to  contribute  from  his  or  her  own  pocket  from  one  to  five 
thousand  dollars  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  tenement  houses.  We  fancy  that  then  the  question 
would  have  assumed  a  new  phase  in  their  eyes.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  landlord  is  not  merely  asked  to  do,  but  ordered 
by  law  to  do.  Of  course  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  landlord  has. 
duties  toward  his  tenants  which  others  have  not,  and  the  money 
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is  to  be  spent  upon  his  own  property.  Both  of  these  things  are 
true.  But  every  department  of  the  city  government  has  always 
been  keeping  the  landlord  up  to  his  duty  toward  his  tenants; 
then  why,  despite  building,  sanitary,  and  police  laws  amended 
session  after  session  and  made  more  exacting  each  time,  is  the 
landlord  found  so  derelict  still,  that  he  has  to  be  punished  finally 
by  an  ingenious  form  of  confiscation,  making  him  do  and  pay 
for  a  great  many  things  which  he  does  not  think  necessary,  and 
which  the  tenants  themselves  do  not  ask  for,  altho,  as  any  one 
who  has  had  experience  with  tenants  knows,  bashfulness  is  not 
one  of  their  failings — and  the  doing  and  paying  for  which  may 
ruin  him?  " 


SHALL    THE     CHINESE     EXCLUSION     LAW     BE 

REENACTED? 

THE  Geary  law,  excluding  Chinese  laborers  from  this  coun- 
try, expires  by  limitation  next  May,  and,  unless  a  similar 
law  is  enacted  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  the  Chinese 
will  have  free  entry  within  six  months.  The  agitation  for  re- 
newal seems  to  be  hottest  in  California  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  miners  fear  that  the  mine-owners  will  try  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  the  law  in  order  to  work  the  mines  with  Chinese 
labor.  The  newspaper  sentiment  in  favor  of  renewing  the  law 
is  almost  unanimous.  One  of  the  few  papers  that  oppose  it  is 
the  Newark  Neivs,  which  says  of  the  Geary  act: 

"Sagacious  observers  of  the  working  of  this  measure,  includ- 
ing the  majority  of  government  officials,  are  convinced  that  it 
utterly  fails  to  effect  its  own  purpose.  It  simply  does  not  and 
can  not  exclude. these  immigrants,  who  manage  in  one  way  or 
another  to  evade  its  prohibition.  Sooner  or  later  the  patient  and 
crafty  Celestial  gets  over  the  boundary,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  practical  prohibitory  law  could  ever  be  executed 
without  costing  much  more  than  it  gains,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  exclusion  would  be  a  gain.  The  fact  that  such  a  law 
must  be  in  effect  a  dead  letter  is  sufficient  to  make  it  an  unde- 
sirable statute.  It  accomplishes  nothing.  It  was  passed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  labor-unions,  which  are  very  powerful  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  labor  does  not  take 
those  forms,  to  any  extent,  which  trades-unionism  aims  to  pro- 
tect  

"Can  we  afford  on  the  commercial  side  to  continue  a  policy 
which  alienates  a  nation  wdiose  markets  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  us  now  and  promise  almost  incalculable  probabilities 
in  the  not  distant  future?" 

Another  paper  that  favors  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  is  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  which  says: 

"There  are  100,000  Chinese  in  this  country,  nearly  all  adult 
males — one  in  720  of  the  population — and  it  is  this  scarecrow 
that  is  shaken  in  the  face  of  the  nation  in  order  to  force  it  into 
the  attitude  of  self-protection  at  the  same  moment  it  is  extending 
a  gunpowder  invitation  to  ten  million  less  civilized  Asiatics  to 
come  in  under  the  shelter  of  the  flag  ! 

"  The  Record  makes  these  observations  not  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  stemming  the  tide  of  nativist  outcry  for  the  reenactment 
of  the  Geary  exclusion  law — which  has  been  a  practical  nullity 
from  the  time  of  its  passage — but  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
minds  of  some  reasonable  persons.  The  laboring  masses  have 
been  artfully  influenced  by  the  Chinese  bugaboo,  and  political 
parties  have  been  too  cowardly  to  resist  demagogic  appeal. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Congress  will  renew  and  extend  the 
operation  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the 
Chinese  who  shall  come  into  the  country  will  be  skulkers  and 
renegades.  These  wretches  will  be  smuggled  across  the  Mexi- 
can or  Canadian  border — a  peculiar  way  of  getting  into  the  laud 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  where  it  is  a  boast  that  all 
men  are  possessed  of  the  inalienable  right  to  pursue  happiness, 
no  matter  where  they  may  happen  to  go  in  the  quest !  " 

Perhaps  the  best  presentation  of  the  anti-Chinese  side  of  the 
discussion  is  an  article  by  J.  D.  Phelan,  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  current  North  American  Review*  and  many  of  the  news- 


paper editorials  apparently  draw  their  information  on  the  sub- 
ject from  it.  He  says  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
half  the  Chinese  in  the  country  are  located  : 

"They  work  on  railroads,  in  mines,  in  fields  and  orchards  and 
forests,  crowding  out  the  white  laborer  everywhere  on  account 
of  their  willingness  to  work  for  a  smaller  wage.  That  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  West.  As  mere  laborers,  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of  in  them  ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  citizenship  their  useful- 
ness ends  with  their  day's  work  ;  and  whatever  they  are  paid, 
they  are  paid  too  much,  because  they  make  no  contribution  by 
service  or  citizenship  or  family  life  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country. 

"The  Chinese  are  to  the  last  degree  imitative.  They  have 
taken  up  the  skilled  work  of  our  white  population,  and  mechani- 
cally duplicate  it.  They  are  makers  of  cigars,  shoes,  siiirts, 
clothing,  women's  underwear,  overalls,  children's  clothes  ;  they 
have  acquired  skill  in  dentistry  and  photography;  they  engage 
in  journalism,  commercial  electricity,  watchmaking,  painting, 
bricklaying;  they  are  carpenters,  broom-makers,  butchers,  and 
in  the  culinary  arts  they  particularly  excel,  supplanting  white 
domestic  servants. 

"In  most  of  these  trades  and  vocations  they  have  unions  which 
are  well  known  in  San  Francisco.  The  Hong  Tuck  Tong,  or 
Cigarmakers'  Union,  contains  1,500  members,  who  are  employed 


American  Labor  to  Unclk  Sam:  "Are  you  going  to  allow  those  fel- 
lows to  drive  me  out  of  my  own  country  ?*' 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

throughout  California.  The  Shoemakers'  Union  has  1,000  mem- 
bers. In  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  evidences  of  their  skilled 
labor  are  everywhere  seen  ;  and  in  the  business  streets  of  the 
city  proper  they  have  opened  numerous  stores  in  their  own 
names,  in  which  they  sell  their  own  products  and  especially 
women's  and  children's  underwear.  White  sewing-girls  have 
been  driven  out  of  employment ;  and  recently,  on  the  advice  of 
a  large  dealer  in  dry-goods  who  promised  support,  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for 
the  employment  of  white  girls  exclusively,  under  the  charge  of 
a  competent  superintendent.  After  a  few  months'  trial  it  failed, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  meeting  Chinese  competition. 
The  Chinese  work  day  and  night  without  cessation,  subsisting 
on  the  most  meager  food,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
white  women  to  turn  out  goods  that  will  sell  against  Chinese 
prices  in  the  open  market.  This  is  a  very  serious  phase  of  the 
labor  question  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  the  fields  in 
which  women  may  profitably  work. 

"Fruit  canneries  throughout  California  give  employment  to 
boys  and  young  women;  but  next  door  to  the  consulate  occupied 
by  Ho  Yow  in  San  Francisco  there  is  an  extensive  cannery, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  Chinese.  They  run  the  steam- 
engines,  they  handle  the  cans  and  boxes  made  by  Chinese  box- 
makers  and  carpenters;  they  pack  the  fruit ;  their  tinsmith  sol- 
ders the  cans.  It  has  been  known  that  when  they  are  short  of 
Chinese  labor  they  employ  white  boys  and  girls,  who  work  under 
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conditions  and  amidst  surroundings  which  deprive  labor  of  a 
great  part  of  its  dignity. 

"The  only  municipal  record  kept  of  skilled  employment  is  con- 
tained in  the  assessor's  report,  which  shows  the  Chinese  are 
engaged  in  most  of  the  local  skilled  industries.  This  report, 
ending  June  30,  1901,  is  as  follows: 

Number.  Whites.  Chinese. 
Cigar-box  manufactories  . 

Broom  manufactories 

Cigar  manufactories 321 

Chemical  works 

Clothing  manufactories.. 
Fireworks  manufactories 
Fruit-canning  factories. . . 

Laundries  (white,  139  ;  Chinese,  151 ) 290 

Match  factories 

Shirt  factories 

Shoe  factories 

Woolen  mills 

Women's  and  children's  underwear  factories. 

"It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  claim  that  Chinese  are  'mere  laborers 
or  agriculturists.' 

"  One  thing  certain  is  that  when  they  come  to  this  country  they 
know  little  else  than  manual  labor ;  but  they  soon  acquire  a  skill 
which  enables  them 
to  compete  with  the 
trained  American  work- 
ingman. The  Chinese 
in  any  considerable 
numbers  are,  conse- 
quently, a  great  poten- 
tial' danger  to  skilled 
labor 

"It  is  no  dream  in 
this  day  of  industrial 
combinations,  when  we 
behold  the  unrestricted 
power  of  capital,  to 
foresee  that  with  the 
abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  exclusion,  land 
barons,  money  cap- 
tains, commercial  kings 
would  reduce  Ameri- 
can labor  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Oriental  servil- 
ity, and  to  a  standard 
of  living  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Chinese. 
This  certainly  would  be 
the  inevitable  tenden- 
cy, and  I  believe,  on  account  of  their  tractability,  the  Chinese 
would  be  given  preference  in  employment,  which  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  American  workingman,  and,  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  workingman,  the  destruction  of  the 
republic." 

WHAT  THE    PRESS    THINK    OF    THE    NEW 
CANAL   TREATY. 

THERE  is  a  decided  contrast  between  the  chorus  of  praise 
with  which  the  American  press  greets  the  new  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  canal  treaty  and  the  comments  (some  of  them  calling  for 
Secretary  Hay's  resignation)  that  greeted  the  former  treaty. 
Under  the  former  treaty  the  United  States  was  to  have  no  more 
rights  in  the  canal  than  other  nations,  except  the  right  of  build- 
ing and  operating  it,  and  other  nations  were  to  be  invited  to  join 
in  guaranteeing  the  neutrality.  In  the  new  treaty,  as  the  re- 
ports from  Washington  agree,  the  United  States  alone  is  to 
guarantee  the  canal's  neutrality,  and  is  to  have  the  right  of  de- 
fending it  against  a  foreign  foe  in  war-time.  As  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  puts  it:  "  Frankly  surrendering  all  its  rights  under 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  Great  Britain  leaves  the  canal,  its 
construction,  management,  control,  and  protection  to  the  United 
States."  In  short,  it  appears  that  the  canal  is  to  be  as  much  a 
United  States,  waterway  as  the  Mississippi  River,  except  that 
the  United  States  can  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  com- 
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merce  in  the  matter  of  tolls.  The  treaty  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  its  general  provisions  have  been  allowed  to  become 
known  unofficially.  It  is  also  similarly  reported  that  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  commission  has  completed  its  work,  and  will  report 
in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  seems  to  be  generally  as- 
sumed by  the  newspapers  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  treaty 
without  delay,  and  that  Congress  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  starting  the  work  at  once.     The  Minneapolis  Journal  says  : 

"It  will  take  ten  years  to  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and, 
within  that  time,  a  live  and  pushing  company  could  complete 
the  Panama  Canal,  while  Mexico's  Tehuantepec  transconti- 
nental railway  will  be  completed  in  two  years,  offering  large 
advantages  to  American  shippers  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  an  American  canal,  the  work  can  not  be 
undertaken  too  soon.  Such  a  canal  has  been  talked  of  ever  since 
the  days  of  Cortez,  who  reported  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  that 
'immense  utility  would  result  from  it.'  Cortez  preferred  the 
Tehuantepec  route,  where  the  Mexican  Government  is  now  con- 
structing a  railway,  and  which  was  surveyed  as  early  as  1744. 
After  three, hundred   years  of  talk  and  upon  the  dawn  of  the 

twentieth  century, 
there  should  be  no 
more  Fabianism,  but 
all  the  mechanical  re- 
sources available  in 
this  era  of  mechanical 
triumph  should  be  uti- 
lized to  actualize  the 
canal,  even  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  adopt  the 
Nicaragua  route  with 
its  extreme  length, 
enormous  engineering 
works,  and  numerous 
essential  locks  and 
$200,000,000  construc- 
tion bill." 

A  reading  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  British 
press,  as  reported  by 
cable,  show  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they 
regard  the  treaty  fa- 
vorably. One  excep- 
tion is  the  London 
Chronicle,  which  declares  that  "Lord  Landsdowne  has  surren- 
dered everything  without  compensation,"  and  another  is  the 
London  Globe,  which  expresses  the  belief  that  "the  treaty  is 
far  more  likely  to  impair  than  to  strengthen  friendliness,"  for 
"if  British  rights  on  the  isthmus  have  been  abandoned  without 
a  tangible  equivalent,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Great  Britain  is 
invited  to  surrender  the  West  Indies  and  even  Canada,  as  peace 
offerings  to  American  chauvinism."  The  majority  of  the  British 
papers,  however,  recognize  it  as  a  fact  that  unless  the  canal  is 
made  strictly  American,  the  United  States  would  not  build  it, 
and  think  that  it  is  better  to  surrender  paper  treaty  rights  and 
have  the  canal  built  than  to  have  no  canal  at  all. 

"Without  hyperbole,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "we 
may  say  that  this  canal  treaty  is  the  most  significant  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  status  of  England  in  this  hemisphere  since  the 
treaty  by  which  George  III.  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
his  American  colonies."  But,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
"Great  Britain's  compensating  advantages  are  large.  She  will 
get  the  use  of  the  great  waterway  without  contributing  a  cent 
toward  its  construction  or  being  obligated  for  its  defense— and 
at  toll-rates  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Remembering  that  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  merchant  shipping  tonnage  of  the  world  is 
under  her  flag,  these  advantages  are  of  substantial  value." 
"The  canal  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  a  commercial  enterprise," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  its  use  in  war-time  will 
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be  the  exception.     But  its  military  features  are  the  main  sub- 
jects of  comment.     The  Brooklyn  liagle  says  : 

"Perhaps  fortifications  will  be  built.  Perhaps  not.  Every 
naval  expert  whose  opinion  is  worth  considering  has  declared 
that  fortifications  will  be  anything  but  a  good  investment.  The 
canal  will  have  many  locks.  All  of  them  must  be  in  working 
order  or  the  waterway  will  be  'out  of  business.'  A  single  charge 
of  dynamite  would  serve  the  purpose.  Every  sea-fighter  of 
prominence  declares  that  the  real  defense  must  be  at  sea,  that 
shore  batteries  will  count  for  little,  that  the  floating  fortifications 
of  the  United  States  will  count  for  much.  If  this  be  true,  and 
contentions  to  the  contrary  have  not  been  forthcoming,  the  Sen- 
ate's triumph  is  of  sentimental  value.  However,  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  We  have  the  privilege  of  building  fortresses,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  exercised." 


DRINK    BILL  OF  THE   NATIONS. 

SOME  interesting  statistics  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  during  the  past  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  governmental  revenues  from  alco- 
holic beverages : 

Net  rev.  Propor.  to 

from  tax  tot.  nat'l 

on  drink.  revenue. 

United  Kingdom $47,870,000  36  per  cent. 

France 22,034,000  19    "       " 

Germany 13,717,000  18    "       " 

United  States 39,968,000  29    "       " 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  the  four  countries  is  given  thus  : 

Total 

consump.,  Per  hd., 

gals.  gals. 

United  Kingdom 15,816,800  9.39 

France 983,158,000  25.40 

Germany 81,834,000  1.45 

United  States 25,346,000  0.33 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  beer: 

Total 

consump.,  Per  hd., 

gals.  gals. 

United  Kingdom  (1900) 1,298,756,000  31.7 

France  (1900) 238,194,000  6.2 

Germany  (1899) 1,527,878,000  27.5 

United  States  (1899) 934,210,000  13.3 

The  amount  of  spirits  consumed  is  given  as  follows  : 

Total 
consump.,  Per  hd., 

gals.  gals. 

United  Kingdom  (1900) 45,890,000        1  12 

France  (1900) 78,452,000  2.02 

Germany  (1900) 107,100,000        1.94 

United  States  (1899) 81,000,000        1.06 

"The  figures  are  likely  to  surprise  people  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  While 
France  more  than  maintains  her  old  reputation  as  the  greatest 
wine-consuming  country  of  the  world,  it  is  found  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  greater  by 
about  four  per  cent,  than  in  Germany,  which  has  generally  been 
considered  preeminently  the  beer-drinking  country.  "Contrary 
to  the  popular  idea,  Germany  takes  the  lead  as  the  consumer  of 
strong  drinks,"  comments  The  Inter  Ocean,  "and  notwithstand- 
ing the  reputation  of  our  people  as  whisky  drinkers,  we  consume 
a  less  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  per  capita  than  any  of  the 
others."     The  Topeka  Capital  says  : 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  temperance 
societies  of  the  world  to  do.  when  not  only  is  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  excessive  and  intemperate  in  most  civilized  countries,  but 
it  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  England,  for  example,  altho 
twelve  years  ago  as  much  beer  was  consumed  per  capita  as  is 
now  consumed  in  the  United  States,  yet  in  these  twelve  years 
the  consumption  has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  per  capita  and 
a  good  deal  more  than  50  per  cent,  in'total  volume." 


NET    RESULTS    OF    THE     RECIPROCITY 
CONVENTION. 

THE  majority  of  newspapers  seem  to  take  either  a  sad  or  a 
humorous  view  of  the  resolutions  into  which  the  Reciproc- 
ity Convention  in  Washington  last  week  crystallized  its  opinion 
on  the  topic  for  which  it  was  called  together.  In  these  resolu- 
tions the  convention  recommended  that  reciprocity  treaties  be 
negotiated,  "but  only  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  our 
home  interests  of  manufacturing,  commerce,  or  farming";  and 


1HE   DINGLEY    TWINS. 


—  1  he  Detroit  Tribune. 


it  recommended  that  a  "Department  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
tries" be  added  to  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  suggested  that 
"a  reciprocity  commission  be  created  as  a  bureau  of  this  new 
department."  It  is  the  first  clause  quoted  above  that  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  press.  "Some  industries  must  concede  some- 
thing," says  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.),  "or  reciprocity  is  a  mock- 
ery and  a  delusion  "  ;  and  the  Hartford  Tunes  (Ind.  Dem.)  re- 
marks: "It  appears  that  everybody  was  in  favor  of  reciprocity 
in  the  abstract,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  attempt  to  put  it  into 
practise."  It  seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  strongly  Re- 
publican and  Protectionist  journal,  that  the  resolutions  "suggest 
somewhat  the  tradition  about  being  in  favor  of  a  law  but  against 
its  enforcement.  The  convention  declared  itself  to  be  in  favor 
of  reciprocity.  But  at  the  same  time  it  practically  declared  itself 
to  be  against  the  processes  through  which  reciprocity  is  to  be 
effected."  And  as  to  the  commission  suggested  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  resolutions  quoted,  The  Tribune  says :  "That  would  seem 
to  mean  the  practical  abandonment  of  all  pending  treaties  and 
the  nullification  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  present  Reci- 
procity commissioner."  "We  take  it  for  granted,"  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "that  this  sounds  the  death- 
knell  of  all  the  reciprocity  treaties."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.) 
remarks  that  the  convention  "was  wrongly  named,"  and  that  "it 
was  not  a  reciprocity,  but  an  anti-reciprocity  convention."  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  the  convention 
"ignominiously  collapsed,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)calls  ita  "wretched,"  and  the  New  York  Times(lnd.  Dem.* 
a  "melancholy  "  failure.  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  compares 
its  resolutions  with  the  well-known  lines : 

'"Mother,  may  I  learn  how  to  swim?' 
'  Yes.  my  dearest  daughter  ; 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 
But  don't  go  near  the  water.*  " 

Such   uncompromising   high-tariff   papers   as   the   New   York 
Press   (Rep.)  and  the  Philadelphia   Inquirer  (Rep.),  however. 
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quote  the  resolutions  with  the  heartiest  approval.     77ie  Press 

says  : 

"When  we  view  these  delegates  spurning  every  one  , of  the 
proffered  advantages  of  a  reciprocity  which  might  benefit  their 
own  interests  to  the  impoverishment  of  their  countrymen,  and 
compare  their  enlightened  self-interest  with  the  narrow  greed  of 
the  Cobdeuite  manufacturers,  to  which  was  sacrificed  the  agri- 
culture of  England,  and  to  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  the 
Agrarian  Junkers,  to  which  are  being  immolated  the  artisans  of 
Germany,  we  see  that  the  best  part  of  Yankee  commercial  genius 
is  not  in  mere  push  nor  alertness,  but  in  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  sympathy." 

And  T/ie  Inquirer  says  : 

"The  main  thing  to  be  noted  at  this  time  is  the  unmistakable 
mam  sr  in  which  the  convention  has  stood  up  for  the  continuance 
of  the  protective  policy,  and  tho  that,  perhaps,  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected,  it  is  yet  cause  for  the  deepest  gratification. 
The  danger  was  that  a  controlling  number  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  might  discern  a  personal  advantage  in  promoting  in 
various  directions  such  a  departure  from  protective  principles  as 
would  help  their  own  business,  and  that  they  would  be  led  by 
selfish  interest  to  do  this  without  regard  to  the  circumstance  that 
thu  departure  advocated,  while  helping  them,  would  hurt  others. 
It.  speaks  well  alike  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  convention  that  if 
some  were  conscious  of  this  temptation  none  yielded  to  it,  for, 
altho  the  vote  w'as  not  unanimous,  altho  there  were  two  members 
who  cast  negative  ballots,  those  two  as  avowed  free  traders  are 
not  to  be  counted  in  this  reckoning 

"The  insidious  advocates  of  free  trade  have  been  dissemina- 
ting the  idea  that  even  among  manufacturers  the  feeling  was 
gaining  ground  that  the  necessity  for  protection  was  passing 
away,  and  that  the  time  was  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  for  a  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy.  That  fallacy  has  been  thoroughly  exploded 
and  the  explosion  has  cleared  the  air.  If  the  holding  of  the 
Reciprocity  Convention  had  done  no  more  than  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  while." 


THE    BEAUTIFYING  OF   CITIES. 

IN  what  ways  may  American  cities  be  beautified,  and  by  whom? 
The  problem,  says  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  (  World' s  Work, 
November)  confronts  each  community  differently.  In  each  there 
are  features  to  be  preserved  and  some  to  be  improved  or  removed. 
But  in  all  the  object  to  be  arrived  at  is  twofold — "to  make  the  city 
more  adequately  express  the  high  ideals  of  the  community  and 
to  increase  for  all,  even  the  poorest  of  its  citizens,  the  decencies 
and  beauties  of  life."  The  writer  has  this  complaint  to  make  at 
the  outset : 

"A  large  number  of  people,  the  majority  in  fact,  have  no  con 
sciousness  of  the  desirability  of  beauty  in  a  city.  With  them  the 
highest  consideration  is  the  convenience 
or  comfort  of  the  city  life  ;  and  in  these 
respects  such  enormous  improvements 
have  been  made  within  recent  years  that 
the  city  seems  to  represent  everything 
that  could  be  desired.  '  What  is  this 
beauty  anyway?'  they  exclaim.  Per- 
haps they  were  in  Paris  during  the 
Exposition  when  the  omnibus  system 
proved  itself  entirely  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  crowds  who  wished  to 
be  carried.  They  come  home  and  rail 
against  the  miseries  of  it  and  extol  the 
superiority  of  their  own  system  of  rapid 
transit,  tho  the  latter  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  Then  they  did  not  have  a 
decent  steak  all  the  time  they  were  in 
Paris,  and  the  oysters — but  the  foreign- 
ers don't  know  what  oysters  are!  Every 
time  it  is  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
or  the  lack  of  them  upon  which  they 
harp.  The  dignity  or  beauty  of  Paris, 
while  it  can  not  have  escaped  their  no- 
tice at  the  time,  has  not  been  brought 
home  in  their  hearts  as  a  thing  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  emulate  in  New 


York.  Yet,  if  they  had  learnt  from  the  foreigner  any  wrinkle 
that  would  improve  their  own  business  they  would  be  quick  to 
adopt  it. 

"Yet  may  not  this  same  beauty  be  just  such  a  wrinkle?  I 
think  it  is  worth  to  the  Parisians  about  $200,000,000  a  year. 
Paris  caters  for  the  world,  and  its  main  store  in  trade  is  its 
beauty,  which  it  keeps  on  increasing,  and  the  treasures  of  its 
works  of  art.  Poor  impoverished  Italy,  where  would  she  be  to- 
day if  it  were  not  for  the  beauty  of  her  cities,  much  of  it  created 
four  and  five  hundred  years  ago,  on  which  now  she  is  gathering 
a  dividend  of  $90,000,000  annually?  " 

■  In  this  country,  observes  Mr.  Caffin,  the  beautifying  of  cities 
has  been  mainly  the  result  of  individualism,  than  which,  he 
thinks,  something  more  is  necessary.  It  is  the  larger  consider- 
ations for  which  he  pleads,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
open  spaces,  the  beautifying  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  of 
the  various  public  utilities — lavatories,  drinking-fountains,  lamp- 
posts, street  signs,  and  the  like.  A  sentiment  in  favor  of  beauty 
must  be  aroused.  "Such  sentiment  in  a  democratic  city  will, 
have  to  be  widespread  in  order  to  be  effective  ;  equally,  it  must 
represent  the  prevailing  conditions  by  having  as  its  leaders  men 
of  standing  in  the  community." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

FOXY.— Perhaps  those  Leonids  are  remaining:  secluded  for  fear  that  Mr. 
Morgan  will  acquire  them.  —  The  Baltimore  American. 

SENATOR  Tillman  says  he  is  tired  of  talking  about  some  matters.  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  unanimous.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

LONDON  papers  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  Croker.  It  looks  like  rubbing 
it  in  to  have  his  home  papers  gloat  over  his  defeat.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

ONE  reason  why  Mr.  Bryan  is  no  longer  the  idol  of  the  plain  people  is  be- 
cause so  few  of  the  plain  people  are  now  idle.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

EVEN  if  war  should  become  a  thing  of  the  past  civilized  governments 
would  still  need  their  navies  to  collect  their  bills  from  Turkey. —  The  Chicago 
News. 

In-  >sk  Englishmen  who  are  telling  us  how  to  govern  this  country  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  they  have  had  their  inning  at  it.-  The  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

SINGULAR  that  t lie  Sultan  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  keeping  him- 
self in  pocket  money  by  writing  for  the  American  yellow  press.—  The  Phila- 
delphia I  edger. 

Tm  slowness  of  the  Samar  islanders  to  believe  in  their  pacification  is 
accounted  for  by  the  limited  circulation  of  Republican  newspapers  in  that 
region. —  The  Crowley  (La.)  News. 

IT  is  believed  to  have  cost  the  people  of  New  York  $700,000  to  defeat 
Croker.  But  that's  nothing  compared  to  what  it  would  have  cost  them  if 
they  had  defeated  the  other  man. —  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

A  NUMBER  of  papers  favor  an  island  for  the  anarchists,  but  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  island.  How  would  it  do  to  dump  them  out  in  the  middle 
.it  the  ocean  and  let  them  select  theirown  island?—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 


'■    k-  pplei  .\  5  l>  ■■■  Brzn 

II  's   "1  i'  TO  "    I  HEM, 

UNCLE  Sam  (to  Filipinos):  "  You  can  take  your  choice     I  have  plenty  of  both  !  "—Puck. 
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ROSTAND  AS  A  FALLEN  IDOL. 

EVEN  the  extraordinary  reaction  against  Kipling  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  caused  by  his  war  poetry  and  in- 
cursion into  politics,  is  hardly  a  parallel  to  the  campaign  against 
Rostand  in  France.  For  years  a  popular  idol,  the  darling  of  the 
theatergoers  and  the  most  famous  of  the  younger  writers  of  his 
country,  the  youthful  academician  and  brilliant  poet-dramatist 
suddenly  finds  himself  the  butt  and  victim  of  wellnigh  univer- 
sal ridicule  and  condemnation. 
Is  he  a  poet  at  all?  his  severer 
critics  ask.  Can  he  use  French 
properly  and  correctly?  Has 
he  dignity,  a  sense  of  literary 
fitness,  of  the  serious  and  sub- 
lime in  poetry  and  art?  Some 
have  discovered  that  he  is 
merely  clever,  but  essentially 
shallow,  commonplace,  and  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  inspiration. 

All  this  storm  was  provoked 
by  the  poem  composed  by  Ros- 
tand, at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  occasion  of 
the  Czar  and  Czarina's  visit  to 
France.  The  verses  were  read 
at  Compiegne  by  a  gifted  ac- 
tress, and  seemed  to  please  the 
imperial  guests.  But  their 
publication  the  next  morning 
caused  disappointment,  aston- 
ishment, and  contemptuous 
laughter.  Edmond  Drumont, 
the  leader  of  the  anti-Semitic 
party,  declared  that  the  ode 
was  an  insult  to  the  Czar  and  a  humiliation  to  French  genius, 
that  it  was  ridiculous,  inept,  and  trivial.  Even  Rostand's  friends 
admitted  that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
had  shown  lack  of  imagination  and  of  felicity.  Literary  and 
journalistic  Paris  is  still  excited  over  what  has  been  called  the 
Rostand  krach.  One  dramatist  and  critic,  Raitif  de  la  Bretonne, 
writes  as  follows  in  Le  Journal ; 

"The  case  of  Rostand  seems  to  me  both  more  and  less  grave 
than  has  been  represented.  It  is  not  deliberately,  but  involun- 
tarily, that  he  has  made  bad  verses.  He  has  always  made  exe- 
crable lines.  The  Compiegne  poem  contains  neither  better  nor 
worse  verses  than  does  '  Cyrano. '  Long  since  my  opinion,  and 
that  of  all  the  real  potts,  was  formed  upon  this  point.  Ask  espe- 
cially Jean  Moreas,  Henri  de  Regnier,  and  Gustave  Kahn." 

According  to  this  critic,  Rostand  is  essentially  theatrical ;  he  is 

a  comedian  himself,  skilled  in  conterfeiting  artistic  productions 

and  able  to  impose  upon  the  injudicious.     He  has  no  style,  no 

ideas,  no  depth,  and  no  originality,  and  can  not  write  a  stanza 

without  four  errors  and  several  solecisms  and  wretched  puns. 

Some  of  the  lines  pointed  out  as  most  absurd  and  unpoetical  are 

these : 

Et  pour  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas  d'erreur 
Vous  avez  avec  I'Empereur 

Notre  coeur  pour  residence. 
(And  that  there  should   be  no  error,  you   have,   with  the  emperor,  our 
heart  for  residence.) 

Le  sceptre  magique  des  modes, 
l)u  caprice  et  des  nonchaloirs 
Retrouve  dans  un  des  tiroirs 
D'une  des  celebres  commodes. 
(The  last  tw»  lines  translated  read  :  "Rediscovered  in  one  of  the  drawers 
of  one  of  the  celebrated  chests.") 

Un  ancien  tapis  d'Aubusson 

Sur  un  air  de  vieille  chanson 
Fredonne  :  "Rien  qu'a  la  fac,on 


Dont  je  sens  sur  moi  qu'elle  glisse.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  oh  !  e'est  une  Imperatrice  !  " 
(An  old  Aubusson  carpet,  hums  over  the  air  of  an  old  song  :  "Alone  from 
the  way  I  feel  she  glides  over  me,  oh,  oh,  it  is  an  empress." 

In  Le  Bloc,  Clemenceau,  more  generous  than  other  critics, 
declares  that  Rostand  has  not  been  undeserving,  and  that  his 
popularity,  fortune,  and  academic  rank  are  in  a  measure  justi- 
fied, but  that  the  poet  has  the  fatal  gift  of  facility  and  is  there- 
fore too  careless  and  slovenly.  Rostand,  he  says,  has  made 
blunders  which  offend  not  only  against  literary  art,  but  even 
against  good  taste.     He  adds: 

"Rostand  will  not  always  have  to  sing  about  empresses — an 
ungrateful  task  which  checks  the  breath  of  inspiration.  He  can, 
if  it  shall  please  him  to  reread  himself  and  prune  his  work,  give 
us  lively  and  smart  verses  redolent  of  Gascogny.  The  festival 
of  Compiegne  will  not  have  been  useless  for  him  if  he  will  hence- 
forth guard  himself  against  the  intoxication  of  rhythm  and  the 
melody  of  words,  and  take  the  trouble  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
forbidden  to  enclose  occasionally  an  idea  within  the  resounding 
music  of  verse." — Translation  made  for  The  Litkkakv  Digest. 


DID    SHAKESPEARE   WRITE    BACON? 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  puts  this  question  and  answers  it 
affirmatively  in  a  vein  of  subtle  humor.  His  argument, 
as  it  appears  in  The  National  Review  (November) ,  is  ingenious, 
and  should,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  "only  require  a  brief  exposition 
to  secure  its  acceptance  by  some  people."  He  begins  by  recall- 
ing "certain  well-known  facts  "  : 

"Bacon  had  conceived  in  very  early  youth  an  ambitious  plan 
for  a  great  philosophical  reform.  He  had  been  immediately 
plunged  into  business,  and  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  when  a 
little  over  forty,  had  been  for  many  years  a  barrister  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  had  moreover  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
great  affairs  of  state.  He  was  already  lamenting,  as  he  contin- 
ued to  lament,  the  many  distractions  which  had  forced  him  to 
sacrifice  literary  and  philosophical  to  political  ambition.  Now 
that  a  second  Solomon  was  to  mount  the  throne,  he  naturally 
wished  to  show  that  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  deserving  the 
patronage  of  a  wise  monarch.  Besides  merely  selfish  reasons  he 
hoped  that  James  would  help  him  to  carry  out  his  great  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  publish  a  book  setting  forth  his  new  philosophic  ideas.  He 
had  not  as  yet  found  time  to  prepare  an}-  statement  of  them,  or 
even  to  reduce  them  to  order.  He  was  still  immersed  in  business 
and  harassed  by  many  anxieties.  Now  Bacon,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  Pope's  epigram  or  Macaulay's  Essay,  was  not  above 
questionable  maneuvers.  If  he  had  not  time  to  write,  he  could 
get  a  book  written  for  him.  ...  If  Bacon  was  desirous  of  hiring 
an  author,  Southampton  would  be  able  to  recommend  a  compe- 
tent person,  and  there  was  no  one  whom  he  was  more  likely  to 
recommend  than  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  was  by  this  time  at 
the  height  of  his  powers,  and  had  shown  by  '  Hamlet  *  his  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  his  poetical  tendencies.  ...  If  Bacon  wanted 
a  man  who  should  have  the  necessary  power  of  writing  and  yet 
not  be  hampered  by  any  such  scientific  doctrine  of  his  own  as 
would  make  him  anxious  to  claim  independence,  he  could  not 
make  a  better  choice.  Southampton  is  said,  on  pretty  good  au- 
thority, to  have  made  a  present  of  .£1,000  to  Shakespeare.  The 
story  is  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  he  paid  the  money  on 
Bacon's  account,  and  for  some  service  of  such  a  nature  that  any 
trace  of  Bacon's  interest  in  it  was  to  be  concealed." 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Stephen  goes  on  to  say,  somebody  wrote  a 
book.  The  famous  "Advancement  of  Learning"  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1605.  Who  wrote  it?  Shakespeare  undoubtedly, 
asserts  the  writer  ;  and,  following  the  example  of  others  who 
have  engaged  in  Baeon-Shakespeare  controversy,  he  discovers 
for  us  an  "  anagram  "  in  support  of  his  theory.  To  quote  him  fur- 
ther : 

"I  need  not  rely  upon  the  probabilities  already  mentioned, 
however  strong  they  may  be,  which  point  to  Shakespeare.  If 
Shakespeare  wrote  it,  he  might  naturally  try  to  insert  some  in- 
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timation  of  the  authorship  to  which  he  could  appeal  in  case  of 
necessity.  One  of  the  common  amusements  of  the  time  was  the 
composition  of  anagrams ;  and  I  accordingly  inquired  whether 
such  a  thing  might  be  discoverable  in  the 'Advancement.'  It 
would  most  probably  be  at  the  beginning,  and  I  was  rewarded 
by  finding  in  the  first  two  lines  a  distinct  claim  of  Shakespeare's 
own  authorship  and  a  repudiation  of  Bacon's.  Naturally,  when 
a  man  is  writing  two  sentences  in  one  set  of  letters  he  has  to  be 
a  little  obscure,  and  will  probably  employ  a  redundant  word  or 
two  to  include  all  that  are  required.  Shakespeare's  style,  there- 
fore, if  perceptible,  is  partly  veiled.  The  opening  words  are : 
'There  were  under  the  law,  excellent  King,  both  daily  sacrifices 
and  free-will  offerings,  the  one  proceeding,  etc.'  To  the  end 
of  '  pro  '  there  are  eighty-one  letters.  Rearrange  them  and  they 
make  the  following:  '  Crede  Will  Shakespere,  green  innocent 
reader;  he  was  author  of  excellent  writing  ;  F.B.N,  fifth  idol, 
Lye.'  I  won't  try  to  explain  why  the  leader  should  be  called 
green  and  innocent,  but  the  meaning  of  the  whole  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  when  the  last  words  are  explained.  F.B.N.,  of 
course,  means  Francis  Bacon.  '  Fifth  idol '  refers  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  passages  in  a  book  hitherto  ascribed  to  Bacon.  In 
the  aphorisms  prefaced  to  the  '  Novum  Organum  '  the  causes  of 
human  error  are  described  as  belonging  to  four  classes  of  'idols.' 
False  systems  of  philosophy,  for  example,  generate  what  are 
curiously  (tho  the  word  would  naturally  occur  to  a  dramatist) 
called  'idols  of  the  theater.'  Of  the  others  I  need  only  say  that 
they  do  not  include  one  fertile  source  of  deception,  namely,  direct 
lying.  Shakespeare  intimates  that  his  employer  was  illustrating 
this  additional  or  fifth  kind  of  idol  by  his  false  claim  to  the  au- 
thorship. The  aphorisms,  however,  were  for  the  present  held 
back.  The  book  was  published,  we  may  presume,  before  Bacon 
had  discovered  this  transparent  artifice.  Shakespeare  would 
chuckle  when  calling  his  attention  to  it  afterward.  Bacon  would 
be  vexed,  but  naturally  could  not  take  public  notice  of  the  trap 
in  which  he  had  been  caught.  His  feelings  may  be  inferred  from 
his  later  action.  When  Shakespeare's  plays  were  collected  after 
the  author's  death.  Bacon  we  know  got  at  the  printers  and  per- 
suaded them  to  insert  a  cryptogram  claiming  the  authorship  for 
himself." 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  probably  had  a  pretty  quarrel  over  this 
anagram,  says  Mr.  Stephen,  but  the  business  arrangement  was 
continued : 

"In  idn,  however,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  gave  up  the 
stage  and  retired  to  pass  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  at  Stratford. 
All  his  biographers  have  thought  this  retirement  strange,  and 
have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  supposed  cessation  of  au- 
thorship. No  successful  writer  ever  gives  up  writing.  The  ex- 
planation is  now  clear.  Shakespeare  retired  because  Bacon, 
who  had  grown  rich,  could  make  it  worth  his  while  to  retreat  to 
a  quiet  place  where  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  write  plays,  or 
drink  at  the  '  Mermaid, 'or  make  indiscreet  revelations.  If  it  be 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  the  answer  is  obvious.  lie  was  wri- 
ting the  '  Novum  Organum.'  It  was  all  but  impossible  for  Bacon 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  astonishing  political  and  legal  activity  to 
find  time  to  write  a  philosophical  work.  No  doubt  he  did  some- 
thing :  he  made  notes  and  procured  collections  of  various  observa- 
tions upon  natural  phenomena  with  which  he  supplied  his  coop- 
erator.  We  may  even  suppose  that  he  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  thus  substantially  the  author  of  the  book  which  he  prompted. 
Shakespeare  died  in  1616,  leaving  the  work  as  a  fragment.  Bacon, 
who  not  long  afterward  became  Lord  Chancellor,  put  the  papers 
together,  had  them  translated  into  Latin  (which  would  obliterate 
any  lurking  anagram) ,  and  was  able  to  publish  the  book  in  1620." 

The  writer  offers  some  further  argument,  along  the  lines  of  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence,  in  behalf  of  his  proposition,  and 
concludes  his  article  thus: 

"  I  have  told  my  story  as  briefly  as  may  be,  and  leave  details 
to  be  filled  up  by  any  one  who  pleases.  Plenty  of  writers  have 
insisted  upon  Shakespeare's  logical  subtlety  and  powers  of  philo- 
sophical reflection.  They  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  '  Hamlet '  was  also  the  author  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  and 
will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  old 
paradox  that  the  'wisest'  was  also  the  'meanest'  man  of  his 
time.  The  meanness  may  all  be  ascribed  to  one  man,  and  the 
wisdom  to  the  man  from  whom  he  stole  it." 


HOW   PEOPLE   ARE   INFLUENCED   IN   THEIR 
•CHOICE   OF    BOOKS. 

WHAT  makes  a  customer  in  a  bookstore  buy  one  book  rather 
than  another,  when  the  mental  decision  is  impulsive  and 
reached  in  a  moment?  The  instincts  that  govern  such  a  decision 
are  discussed  in  the  New  York  Sun  (November  10),  that  jour- 
nal's representative  having  interviewed  a  number  of  book-deal- 
ers upon  the  subject.  We  quote  from  the  article  some  things 
which  the  head  salesman  in  the  book-stalls  of  one  large  depart- 
ment store  has  to  say  : 

"A  large  minority  of  customers  don't  know  what  they  want 
when  they  come  in.  It  is  odd,  but  I  find  that  the  color  of  the 
cover  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  book,  I 
mean  as  far  as  the  decision  can  be  affected  by  a  strong  first  im- 
pression. 

"  Red  is  the  most  catchy  cover,  if  it  is  the  right  shade,  and 
then  a  nice  shade  of  green.  The  gilt  and  the  corner  designs 
show  up  well  on  either  red  or  green.  Let  a  red  or  a  green  be 
standing  erect  among  a  group  of  other  colors  and  most  people 
will  pick  up  the  bright  strong  color  first. 

"The  title  makes  a  big  difference  with  the  undecided  buyers. 
The  pictures  help  some.  The  typography  doesn't  affect  much 
unless  the  print  is  too  small  and  the  book  too  big.  Then  they 
say,  'I  can  never  wade  through  all  that.'  The  price,  whether  it 
is  $1.50  or  $1.25,  makes  very  little  difference. 

"A  previous  interest  in  the  author  is  of  much  account.  And 
if  one  of  his  books  has  been  dramatized  and  the  buyers  have 
seen  the  play,  all  his  other  books  have  a  fascination. 

"  Dramatiziug  a  book  always  helps  its  sale.  We  have  had  a 
revival,  for  instance,  of  interest  in  '  Forest  Lovers, '  altho  its  sale 
had  almost  stopped. 

"Does  advertising  in  the  papers  help  a  book  much?  Why,  in- 
deed it  does.  After  a  big  display  advertisement  by  a  publisher 
in  The  Sun  or  some  of  the  other  papers  on  a  Saturday,  we  count 
on  a  special  sale  of  that  book  on  Monday. 

"Women  buy  more  books  than  men,  and  I  rather  think  that  as 
a  rule  they  know  better  what  they  want  when  they  come  in. 

"Is  that  queer?  Well,  I  notice  that  most  women  who  buy 
books  have  a  better  sense  of  the  literary  value  of  a  book  than 
men  as  a  class.  Most  men  who  come  in  go  more  by  what  others 
have  said  about  a  book,  by  outside  influence,  and  also  by  what 
we  say  in  recommending  a  book 

"There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  lately.  Women  are  seem- 
ing to  prefer  novels  that  deal  with  modern  society  to  the  histori- 
cal novels.     Men  like  the  historical  novels." 

At  another  book-store  a  salesman  expressed  himself  somewhat 
differently,  as  follows : 

"The  cover  doesn't  count  much,  unless  it  is  offensively  ugly. 
Nor  does  the  type.  Nor  does  the  presence  or  absence  of  pictures, 
tho  good  pictures  help  some.  Nor  does  the  price  have  any  effect. 
The  title  has  considerable  effect,  if  it  is  clever.  So  does  a  previ- 
ous interest  in  the  author. 

"  Who  have  the  better  literary  taste  in  selecting  novels,  men  or 
women  ? 

"Well,  my  experience  is  that  men  as  a  rule  show  better  judg- 
ment in  selecting  all  kinds  of  books.  But,  bless  you,  there  are 
so  many  exceptions  to  this  that  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  generalize 
at  all. 

"What  are  the  chief  reasons  that  make  people  choose  certain 
books?  I  should  say  :  First,  the  display  advertising  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  the  publishers  do.  Next,  everybody  talking  about 
a  book.  Third,  the  stacking  of  piles  of  one  book  in  the  show- 
windows,  which  we  do.     Those  are  the  chief  outside  influences." 

In  the  salesroom  of  one  publishing  house  a  member  of  the  firm 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fate  of  a  new  book  is  largely  set- 
tled in  the  battlefield  of  the  store,  and  that  salesmen  have  a. 
weighty  part  in  deciding  it.     He  said  : 

"It  is  the  salesman's  judicious  work  that  goes  for  most  with 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  decide.  It's  our  sole  business  to 
sell  a  customer  what  he  will  like  best  and  as  much  of  that  as  we 
can.     That's  our  sharp  study,  our  customers'  tastes. 

"We  haven't  any  possible  prejudice  for  or  against  any  novel 
to  make  us  push  it  or  refrain  from  pushing  it. 
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"I  think  men  use  unquestionably  more  discrimination  in  buy- 
ing than  women." 

Another  bookdealer  responded  in  the  following  strain  of  brisk 
philosophy  to  the  questions  put  him  : 

"Advertising  and  reviews  and  popular  chat  keep  the  fever  up  ; 
they  stimulate  all  the  time.  But  with  our  class  of  people  they 
don't  produce  definite  decisions  very  often.  No,  it  is  in  the  store 
that  they  decide  most  of  them. 

"Watch  them  come  in.  We  don't  make  ourselves  too  obtru- 
sive— sometimes  even  a  greeting  would  be  too  much  for  certain 
people  who  want  to  browse  and  get  their  own  impressions.  But 
we  don't  let  the  shy  browser  get  out  unspoken  to 

"I  stand  there  and  listen  while  the  man  explains  things  to  me 
which  I've  known  since  I  was  a  child.  If  I  let  him  give  me 
enough  information  he  will  buy — not  out  of  decency  as  a  re- 
ward for  patience,  but  because  he  is  in  good  humor  after  his 
show 

"Women  come  full  of  the  shopping  instinct.  A  woman  will 
look  over  twenty  books  after  she  has  really  made  up  her  mind 
on  the  first,  for  fear  that  if  she  takes  that  she  may  lose  something 
better. 

"A  woman  is  full  of  whimsies  in  her  buying  of  books— trifles 
will  decide  her.  A  speck  on  a  cover  may  lead  her  to  decide  to 
take  another  kind  of  book  entirely. 

"But  men  are  not  bargain-hunters  in  books.  A  man  likes  to 
■decide  quickly.  He  goes  to  the  point  of  the  book  at  once  in  his 
inquiries,  and  then  because  he  is  a  man  he  likes  to  back  up  his 
first  judgment  by  taking  that  book. 

"Women  buy  novels  and  poetry.  But  men  buy  histories  and 
memoirs  as  well.  Women  seldom  buy  these,  any  more  than  they 
buy  political  economies." 


SOME   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  JAPANESE    ART. 

MODERN  Japan — the  Japan  of  progress  and  invention, 
which  we  have  come  to  know  through  brilliant  achieve- 
ment— is  beginning  to  attract  general  attention  in  continental 
Europe  also.  A  German  Oriental  scholar,  Dr.  K.  Florenz,  has 
completed  the  translation  into  German  of  several  chef  d'  ceuvres 
of  Japanese  dramatic  literature  ;  and  at  the  same  time  litho- 
graphic reproductions  have  been  publishedof  the  best  specimens 
of  Nippon  caricature.  These  translations  and  reproductions 
have  supplied  Herr  M.  v.  Brandt  with  the  material  for  a  thought- 
ful essay  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  The 
Japanese  drama,  he  thinks,  is  yet  an  elementary  art : 

"Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Japanese  drama, 
that  originally  had  copied  much  of  the  style  and  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  stage,  has  broken  through  the  conventionalities  of  this 
school ;  and  a  healthy  naturalism  now  allows  the  native  actor  to 
produce  real  human  and  emotional  effects.  Its  public,  it  is  true, 
stands  confessedly  on  the  plane  of  that  of  the  suburban  theater 
Avith  us  or  that  of  the  Parisian  'ambigu.'  It  enjoys  principally 
those  scenes  in  which  blood  flows,  and  this  effect,  on  the  Jap- 
anese stage,  is  very  realistically  produced  through  the  use  of  red 
fluids.  But  the  public  is  swayed  also  by  the  exhibition  of  severe 
spiritual  crises,  especially  if  the  motif  springs  from  the  soil  of 
old  Japanese  tradition,  as,  for  example,  the  pathetic  faithfulness 
of  the  peasant  to  his  feudal  master.  Thus  when  Matsu  acknowl- 
edges the  head  of  his  only  son,  whom  he  has  sacrificed  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  his  master's  child,  as  that  of  the  master's  son, 
and  so  deceives  the  tyrant  and  nullities  his  vengeance,  there  is 
scarcely,  even  among  foreign  auditors,  a  dry  eye." 

The  humorous  qualities  of  Japanese  art  are,  we  are  told, 
admirable  and  original;  Japanese  caricature  especially  is  on  a 
high  level.  The  Japanese  conception  of  humor  does  not  vary 
much  from  the  European.     Says  the  writer: 

"What  we  find  in  Japanese  humor  is  what  the  Fliegende 
Blatter  offers  us,  but  in  Japanese  dress  ;  that  is,  the  depicting 
of  comical  incidents  and  the  small  ironies  of  daily  life  ;  the  strug- 
gle with  'blunted  weapons'  against  the  sins  of  our  compeers,  who 
make  life  sour  for  others.  The  Japanese  humor  is  above  all  ge- 
nial and  broad,  and  the  three  things  which  make  life  worth  liv- 


ing— '  Wine,  woman,  and  song  ' — play  here  also  a  very  important 
r61e." 

Lafcadio  Hearn,  in  his  sketches  of  Nippon  life,  has  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  which  ghosts  assume  in  the 
popular  legends  of  Japan.  Herr  Brandt  shows  us  that  they  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  in  art : 

"Ghosts,  of  course,  appear  frequently  in  their  cartoons,  wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  criminals  who  have  committed  grave  offences, 
and  teasing  the  nocturnal  wanderer  during  the  wee  sma'  hours. 
Even  inanimate  things  and  objects  become  alive  at  midnight, 
and  tables,  chairs,  and  lanterns  perform  a  concert  or  indulge  in 
a  dance. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS   DRAMATIC   ART   LED   CAPTIVE    BY   THE 
"THEATRICAL  TRUST"? 

NEWSPAPER  comment  is  rife  at  present  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  group  of  men  known  as  the  Theatrical 
Syndicate.  It  is  said  that  these  individuals  largely  control  the 
theaters  in  New  York  and  the  leading  playhouses  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  represented  that  they  dictate,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  most  popular  and  powerful  actors,  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  what  plays  shall  be  produced,  and  the  manner  of  their 
presentation.  The  Outlook  (November  2)  speaks  of  one  recent 
development  of  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Hapgood  [dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York  Commercial 
Ad?>erliser]  has  not  only  frankly  criticized  the  plays  brought  out 
in  the  different  theaters  controlled  by  the  syndicate,  but  he  has 
also,  in  very  plain  language,  described  the  origin,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  present  methods  of  the  syndicate.  In  all  this  he 
has  done  what  an  honorable  man  in  any  profession  must  do — 
spoken  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake.  In  this  case  the  interest 
of  the  truth  happens  also  to  be  the  interest  of  an  art  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public. 

"It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  the  syndicate  is  now 
endeavoring  to  end  the  career  of  Mr.  Hapgood  as  a  critic  and 
to  silence  him  by  boycotting  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  for 
which  he  writes.  It  has  demanded  his  discharge  from  the  staff 
of  The  Commercial  .Advertiser,  has  stopped  sending  tickets  to 
the  paper,  and  has  withdrawn  all  advertising.  .  .  .  The  spectacle 
is  presented  of  a  small  group  of  men  using  the  advertising  of 
thirteen  theaters  as  a  club  to  silence  the  utterances  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  independent  critic.  There  could  not  be  a  franker  con- 
fession of  weakness,  a  more  unmistakable  disclosure  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  men  who  are  now  managing  our  theaters  to 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  public,  or  the  art  with  which  they 
are  dealing." 

Apparently,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  syndicate  to 
deny  these  statements  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  advertising 
and  the  demand  for  Mr.  Hapgood's  discharge.  On  the  contrarv, 
the  New  York  Dramatic  News,  regarded  as  the  syndicate's 
organ,  says  (October  19)  : 

"A  glance  at  the  theater  advertising  in  The  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, compared  with  that  printed  in  the  other  New  York 
evening  papers,  demonstrates  one  of  two  things,  that  either  the 
publication  has  no  value  to  the  first-class  Broadway  theaters,  or 
that  the  leading  managers  resent  the  methods  pursued  by  its 
dramatic  critic  Norman  Hapgood 

"Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  maintained  by  the  counting-room 
that  it  does  not  control  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  editorial 
department,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the 
theater  advertising  commands  the  highest  rates,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  business  department  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers, it  has  in  a  great  measure  exerted  some  influence  over 
the  dramatic  writers.  The  loss  to  7he  Commercial  Advertiser 
weekly  is  probably  twenty  times  the  salary  paid  to  Mr.  Hapgood, 
while  there  can  be  no  possible  loss  to  the  theaters  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  patronage  from  this  paper,  because  it  is  more 
liberally  distributed  with  all  the  other  New  York  papers,  of  which  , 
every  one  of  them  has  a  larger  circulation  than  The  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Boston,  Providence,  Washing- 
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ton,  and  Detroit,  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to  patronize  a  news- 
paper which  constantly  antagonizes  the  best  theaters.  And  now 
that  a  start  has  been  made  with  The  Commercial  Advertiser  it 
behooves  the  other  daily  papers  to  behave  themselves. 

"Truly  the  theatrical  advertising  in  The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser is  an  object-lesson." 

In  the  same  paper  (November  16)  this  paragraph  appears  : 

"Fiske  [husband  of  the  actress  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  who  is 
opposed  to  the  trust]  is  still  harping  upon  the  fact  that  '  Miss 
Hap  Nogood  '  was  not  discharged  from  The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser at  the  behest  of  the  syndicate.  Fiske  and  Hapgood  know 
this  is  not  true,  and  also  that  the  man  who  wrote  '  The  Liberty 
Belles  '  notice  is  no  longer  connected  with  The  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser. " 

Mrs.  Fiske,  who,  with  her  husband,  manages  one  of  the  New 
York  theaters  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  syndicate,  addressed 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  New  York  recently  upon  "The 
Influence  of  the  So-Called  Theatrical  Trust  upon  the  American 
Drama."  From  her  remarks  on  that  occasion,  which  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the  daily  press,  we  take  the 
following : 

"Competition  in  the  drama  now  is  almost  impossible.  And  if 
there  be  any  fault  to  find  with  the  supply  of  amusements,  re- 
sponsibility may  be  easily  placed.  It  may  be  said  for  the  trust 
that  it  never  has  pretended  that  it  would  improve  the  American 
drama  or  American  dramatic  art.  That  leads  to  another  consid- 
eration of  its  influences. 

"The  producing  manager,  as  an  independent  manager,  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  view.  If  such  a  manager  were  to  wish  to 
invest  to-day  in  the  production  of  a  play  in  which  he  had  faith, 
he  could  not  get  a  theater,  or  secure  a  route,  without  first  giving 
to  the  trust  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  share  in  what  should 
really  be  his  sole  property.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  ventures 
of  original  conception,  which  formerly  were  the  life  and  variety 
of  the  theater,  are  comparatively  few.  They  will  naturally  de- 
crease under  prevailing  conditions  until  the  theater  falls  to  the 
dead  level  of  commercial  control.  As  the  trust  represents  a  'cor- 
ner' in  theaters,  and  consequently  a 'corner'  in  attractions,  this 
manager  represents  the  'corner  '  in  the  play  market.  lie  and  his 
fellow  operators  do  not  experiment  with  the  American  author 
unless  driven  to  it  by  a  lack  of  'goods '  with  fixed  values  in  the 
foreign  market.  They  have  options  on  every  play  of  note  pro- 
duced abroad  that  has  possibilities  for  money-making  in  this 
country.  And  as  long  as  these  foreign  possibilities  exist  they 
will  take  no  risks  in  native  ventures.  Almost  invariably  they 
import  the  'production  '  or  duplicate  it  from  the  original  models. 
This,  of  course,  is  mere  commercial  enterprise,  calling  for  no 
greater  intelligence  than  is  required  in  signing  a  check  for  the 
cost  of  the  '  material. '  Thus  the  American  dramatist  suffers,  for 
his  opportunities  are  very  few.  Yet  the  American  dramatist 
gives  us  icason  to  be  proud  of  him. 

"It  may  be  asked  if  there  are  not  now  notable  plays  produced 
of  native  authorship.  Any  theatergoer  here  no  doubt  can  name 
half  a  dozen  American  plays  of  comparatively  recent  production 
that  have  been  successful.  But  the  grim  fact  stands  out  that 
almost  without  exception  these  plays  were  produced  outside  of 
the  trust,  under  difficulties  natural  to  such  production,  altho  also 
in  every  case  the  trust  has  tried  to  get  a  share  of  their  profits 
after  others  had  demonstrated  their  values.  In  most  cases  it  suc- 
ceeds, for  it  controls  the  theaters  and  can  dictate  its  terms.  .  .  . 

"The  inevitable  results  of  the  present  tendency  are  always 
foreseen.  An  appetite  for  the  trivial  and  the  mediocre  is  being 
created.  It  is  as  if  the  reading  of  young  people  was  confined  to 
books  of  a  cheap,  silly,  and  sensational  character,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  better  books  was  absolutely  kept  from  their  knowledge. 
Another  of  these  inevitable  results  is  seen  among  the  older  gen- 
eration— persons  of  settled  taste — a  great  number  of  whom  have 
given  up  habitual  theatergoing,  obtaining  recreations  in  other 
directions,  and  attending  the  play  only  when  occasional  visits  of 
noted  artists  warrant  the  belief  that  disappointment  will  not  re- 
sult. This  class,  that  has  become  disgusted  with  the  mediocrity 
of  much  that  is  offered  on  the  contemporary  stage  under  the 
trust's  regime,  is  undoubtedly  more  numerous  than  the  class  of 
narrow-minded  persons  that  formerly  refrained  from  theatergoing 
because  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  churches  with  respect  to 


the  stage.     And  this  class,  which  should  be  the  best  support  of 
the  theater,  has  virtually  ceased  to  support  it  at  all." 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  editorial  called  forth  by  Mrs.  Fiske's 
address,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (November  13)  says : 

"The  thing  which  concerns  the  public  is  the  quality  of  plays 
which  the  combination  in  control  of  the  theater  offers.  Mrs. 
Fiske  charges  that  the  trust  smothers  art  by  producing  only 
proved  successes  and  saying,  in  effect,  to  the  unknown  dramatist 
or  actor  of  talent :  '  Go  and  get  a  reputation  first  so  that  there  is 
money  in  you  ;  then  we  will  hire  you.'  Naturally.  That  is  the 
commercial  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  cost  of  producing  a  new 
play  is  enormous,  and  a  manager  who  is  in  the  business  purely 
as  a  business  does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  loss  when  there  is 
something  else  to  be  had  which  has  made  a  hit  in  London  or 
Paris,  or  is  done  by  an  author  whose  reputation  will  probably 
carry  it  through.  So  we  get  floods  of  importations  and  a  long 
succession  of  dramatizations  from  books  whose  sales  seem  to  in- 
sure audiences  for  them.  So  long  as  the  imported  or  novel-made 
plays  are  good  the  average  theatergoer  need  not  care.  But  the 
effect  which  the  thoughtful  people  represented  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club  probably  had  in  mind  when  they  invited  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  this:  That  system  perpetuates  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  as  the  play-producing  centers  of  the  world,  and  leaves 
New  York  to  a  great  extent  a  road  town,  like  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco,  to  which  plays  are  taken  on  the  strength  of  their  suc- 
cess here.  Foreign  managers  do  not  produce  American  plays 
because  the  foreign  publics  are  only  very  mildly  interested  in 
American  life.  Therefore  the  building  up  of  an  American  drama, 
which  shall  be  as  representative  as  our  American  literature  or 
American  painting  are,  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible  

"That  is  the  situation  against  which  Mrs.  Fiske  protests. 
Whether  protests  can  change  it  or  not  is  doubtful.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal corollary  to  the  proposition  that  the  theater  is  a  business. 
If  that  proposition  is  sound,  things  will  go  on  as  they  are  going. 
If  the  theater  is  an  art,  the  artists  will  eventually  control  it.  In 
fact,  the  theater  is  a  combination  of  the  two  elements.  The  battle 
is  to  test  which  element  is  the  dominant  one.  So  far  there  is  no 
question  that  the  business  element  is  in  control.  It  will  probably 
remain  in  control  unless  Mrs.  Fiske  can  arouse  other  actors  to 
follow  her  course." 

The  comment  of  the  Hartford  Times  (November  13)  upon  Mrs. 
Fiske's  address  is : 

"If  all  those  who  really  respect  their  art  would  stand  as  she 
does  it  would  be  the  better  for  the  stage,  but  perhaps  less  money 
would  be  made,  even  by  those  who  stand  high  in  the  calling. 
Commercialism  may  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  even  when  applied 
in  connection  with  an  art,  but  it  brings  no  other  return  than  that 
in  money,  and  it  does  debase  what  at  the  moment  it  seems  to 
exploit." 

NOTES. 

Alma  Tadema  has  nearly  completed  a  large  picture  of  the  interior  of  an 
imperial  bath  in  ancient  Rome.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  London  Athe- 
naum  (September  28):  "The  immediate  entrance  to  the  bath  is  seen  in  the 
rear  on  our  left.  Behind  the  emperor  [Caracalla]  some  servants  are  clo- 
sing the  doors  of  the  portico  through  which  he  entered  ;  facing  him  five 
beautiful  damsels  are  strewing  roses,  and  walking  backward  in  graceful 
and  natural  attitudes.  Caracalla,  distinguished  by  his  intensely  dark  com- 
plexion, his  erect  attitude,  and  his  robes  of  purple  and  primrose  of  a 
golden  hue,  advances  toward  our  left,  passing  as  he  does  so  a  chamberlain, 
who,  holding  a  staff  of  office,  salutes  the  emperor.  The  animation  of  the 
girls'  attitudes,  the  beauty  of  the  faces  among  those  which  are  visible,  the 
designing  of  their  draperies  (which  adds  greatly  to  the- vivacity  and  charm 
of  the  work  as  a  whole),  the  thoroughness  of  the  picture's  finish  through- 
out, are  circumstances  which  made  it  likely  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  things  in  the  next  Academy." 

President  Roosevelt's  literary  characteristics  have  been  declared  by 
several  people  to  resemble  his  personal  characteristics,  directness,  incisive- 
ness,  frankness,  and  occasional  vehemence  being  notable  among  them. 
This  may  be,  says  the  Detroit  Tribune  (October  14),  a  correct  view  of  the 
President's  past  literary  work,  but  how  about  his  future  productions  while 
in  office?  "The  conditions  of  his  new  environment  will  necessarily  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  upon  his  productions,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  his  most  prized  contributions  of  the  immediate  future,  while  the 
critics  may  find  that  he  has  lost  something  of  freedom  and  originality,  will 
be  cherished  by  the  recipients  of  first  editions  with  a  passionate  fondness 
which  the  writings  of  no  other  living  author  can  excite.  These  forthcom- 
ing masterpieces,  which  are  to  prove  more  important  than  histories,  more 
fascinating  than  tales  of  adventure,  more  effective  than  essays,  and  the 
makers  rather  than  the  mere  recorders  of  biography,  will  begin  : 

"To  whom  these  presents  may  come  : 

"Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in ■ 

etc.,  etc." 


-,  I  hereby  appoint, 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


TRANSFUSION   OF    BLOOD   AND   THE    MISSING 

LINK. 

A  STUDY  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  transfusion 
of  blood,  as  a  curative  method,  may  possibly  be  the  means 
of  establishing  the  disputed  kinship  between  man  and  monkey. 
This  assertion  is  made  by  Dr.  M.  P.  Porsild,  in  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  proposed  method,  contributed  to  Frem  (Copen- 
hagen).    Says  Dr.  Porsild  : 

"In  the  middle  of  the  century  just  past  it  was  quite  common 
in  certain  cases  of  sickness  to  transmit  to  the  invalid  a  quantity 
of  fresh  blood  from  a  healthy  person.  ...  At  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  substitute  the  blood  of  healthy  animals,  but 
the  attempt  was  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  such  trans- 
fusions were  violent  functional  disturbances  in  the  urinal  chan- 
nels and,  in  several  instances,  death. 

"To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  Abderhold  un- 
dertook a  series  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  blood  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  altho  he  found  that  in  the  higher  animals,  on  the 
whole,  it  contained  the  same  elements  as  in  man,  it  became  clear 
to  him  that  the  blood  of  the  herbivorous  animals  is  chemically 
different  from  that  of  the  carnivorous  animals  ;  and  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  blood  of  a  sheep  and  an  ox  was  more  closely  related 
than  that  of  a  horse  and  a  hog." 

In  1875,  we  are  further  told,  the  physiologist  Landois  experi- 
mented with  the  animals  themselves,  transfusing  blood  from  one 
to  another,  and  closely  watching  the  effect.  He  ascertained  that 
when  a  transfusion  of  blood  was  injurious  the  serum  of  the  blood 
of  one  animal  dissolved  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  other.  Landois 
stated  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  one  sentence  :  "  A  transfu- 
sion of  blood  is  possible  only  between  representatives  of  very 
closely  allied  races."  The  value  of  this  conclusion,  says  Dr. 
Porsild,  has  been  further  tested  by  the  German  physiologist  Hans 
Friedenthal,  who  has  extended  his  experiments  so  as  to  include 
a  greater  variety  of  animals,  besides  specially  investigating  the 
relations  of  human  blood  to  that  of  animal  blood. 

What  peculiar  element  in  the  blood  it  is  that  dissolves  the  cor- 
puscles is  yet  undetermined.  Friedenthal  has  shown,  among 
other  things,  that  the  serum  of  the  eel  dissolves  the  blood-corpus- 
cles of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish  ;  that 
of  the  shark  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  higher  animals 
as  well  as  the  eel  ;  that  of  the  chicken  dissolves  the  blood-cor- 
puscles of  other  birds  ;  and  that  of  horses  dissolves  the  corpuscles 
of  rabbits,  lambs,  and  men,  but  not  of  donkeys.  The  blood- 
serum  of  hogs  is  shown  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  all 
other  animals  ;  while  human  serum  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  all  cold-blooded  animals,  birds,  and  the  above-mentioned 
mammals.  Friedenthal's  experiments  with  different  species  of 
monkeys  are  of  interest,  and  in  particular  his  experiment  with 
the  monkey  and  man.     Says  the  writer: 

"Into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  eleven-year-old  chimpanzee  he 
injected  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  blood  of  an  especially  strong 
and  vigorous  young  man  ;  and  the  monkey  developed  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  illness;  while  neither  immediately  after- 
ward nor  in  the  two  following  days  was  the  least  trace  of  hemo- 
globin or  albumin  to  be  found  in  the  animal's  urine." 

From  this  result  Friedenthal,  says  the  writer,  deduces  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relationship  between  man  and  monkey  is  re- 
markably close.  Says  Dr.  Porsild  in  his  concluding  para- 
graphs : 

"The  possibility  of  interbreeding  has  always  been  considered 
a  strong  proof  of  near  kinship  ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  the  result  of  these  blood 
transfusions  could  be  developed  upon  the  basis  of  the  following 
law  :  Where  the  blood  of  one  species  does  not  injure  the  other 
the  two  species  can  breed  together.  .  .  .  There  are  yet  too  few 
cases  of  the  sort  to  permit  this  law  to  be  accepted  ;  but,  on  the 


other  hand,  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  not,  without  further 
thought,  dismissing  the  possibility  of  an  admixture  between 
monkey  and  man.  It  is  by  no  means  neither  exaggerated  nor 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interior  of  Africa — the  home  of 
the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla — could  produce  surprises  of  this 
unexpected  sort." — Translation  made  fur  The  Li'ierakv  Digest. 


FORCING    OF    PLANTS    BY    ETHERIZATION. 

T  X  forcing  flowering  plants  to  blossom  out  of  season,  as  florists 
•*■  are  continually  obliged  to  do,  they  find  it  necessary  to  give 
the  plants  a  period  of  rest,  analogous  to  that  which  they  have 
naturally  in  the  winter.  This  is  brought  about  by  depriving  the 
plant  of  leaves,  usually  through  the  action  of  frost.  When  the 
plant  is  afterward  warmed  and  cultivated,  the  buds  will  swell 
and  open  as  they  would  normally  in  the  spring.  To  expose  a 
plant  thus  to  cold,  however,  is  a  delicate  matter,  because  the  ex- 
posure may  be  carried  too  far  for  the  florist's  purpose.  Besides, 
this  method  generally  requires  special  refrigerating  apparatus, 
such  as  is  at  the  disposal  of  large  establishments  only.  In  1895 
Professor  Johannsen,  of  the  Danish  Agricultural  School,  an- 
nounced that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  exposing  the 
plants  to  the  fumes  of  ether.     According  to  recent  experiments 


SPl  CIMENS  OK   VIBURNUM. 

The  one  at  the  left  was  etherized  and  flowered  after  twelve  days  of  forc- 
ing ;  the  one  at  the  right  was  not  etherized,  and  remains  in  the  same  con- 
dition after  twelve  days  of  forcing. 

described  by  Prof.  Albert  Maumene  in  La   X at  are  (November 
2),  this  process  is  susceptible  of  practical  use.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  ether  used  is  the  same  .  .  .  that  is  employed  in  medicine 
as  an  anaesthetic.  When  employed  for  the  treatment  of  plants, 
its  properties  depend  on  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  hasten  the 
combinations  and  exchanges  of  nutritive  and  other  material  that 
take  place  in  the  tissuesof  plants  duringthe  period  of  active  life, 
from  March  to  October,  and  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  sap. 

"  If  we  place  under  a  lilac,  an  azalea,  a  hortensia,  or  some  other 
shrub,  a  flask  of  ether,  the  following  results  take  place :  the 
vapors  of  this  very  volatile  liquid  envelop  the  branches,  cause 
the  leaves  to  droop,  and  hasten  the  growth,  which,  at  a  given 
moment,  comes  to  a  stop  as  if  under  the  influence  of  cold.  Under 
these  conditions  the  ether  shortens  the  vegetative  period  and 
produces  practically  the  same  effect  as  the  first  frosts,  which 
cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  and  interrupt  the  Mow 
of  sap  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air 

"The  effects  of  etherization  seem  to  give  the  best  results  from 
July  to  the  beginning  of  September.  Experiments  tried  in  Octo- 
ber seem  to  have  been  less  conclusive." 

It  is  necessary,  Professor  Maumene  tells  us,  to  keep  the  soil 
under  the  plants  dry,  so  that  the  ether  shall  not  penetrate  to  the 
roots.  The  plants  are  best  placed  in  a  tight  box  whose  tempera- 
ture is  kept  not  lower  than  17  C.  (63  F.>.  The  ether  is  pat  in 
a  receptacle  hung  in  the  interior,  and  is  supplied  daily.  After 
the  plants  have  been  exposed  to  the  vapors  about  50  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  buds  may  often  be  seen  to  swell  and  begin  to 
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open,  they  are  taken  from  the  box  and  watered  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere   when  they  flower  rapidly.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Johannsen  has  caused  lilacs  to  blossom  during  the  first  half 
of  September,  by  etherizing  them  a  month  previous,  and  M. 
Franz  Ledien,  director  of  the  Dresden  botanical  garden,  obtained 
in  the  early  part  of  last  December  lilacs 
in  perfect  flower  and  covered  with  leaves, 
while  the  buds  of  those  that  had  been 
forced  without  the  aid  of  ether  were  not 
even  open.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
snowballs,  which  on  December  14  had 
fully  opened,  while  the  buds  of  those 
that  had  not  been  etherized  were  entirely 
closed 

"In  fact,  besides  limiting  the  vegeta- 
tive period  and  causing  shrubs  to  flower 
as  soon  as  the  buds  that  contain  rudi- 
mentary flowers  are  fully  formed,  ether- 
ization considerably  shortens  the  period 
of  forcing  for  shrubs  that  have  already 
entered  the  stage  of  repose.  .  .  .  This 
will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cut  flowers  and  plants  in  pots, 
since  it  will  enable  us  to  invert  the  order 
of  the  seasons,  and  to  produce  several 
successive  series  of  flowers  with  the 
same  material  and  without  more  expen- 
diture of  heat. 

"But  these  results  can  not  at  present 
be  obtained  except  with  plants  whose 
flowers,  opening  normally  in  the  spring, 
grow  on  the  wood  formed  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  are  in  their  envelopes  in  a 
latent  state  as  early  as  Jul}'.  These  are 
such  shrubs  as  the  azalea,  spirea,  snow- 
ball, lilac,  xanthoceras,  deutzia,  etc., 
which  have  been  experimented  upon, 
and  have  given  the  results  noted  above. 
.  .  .  Possibly  this  discovery,  so  full  of 
promise  for  the  future,  may  be  used  in 
the  forcing  of  fruit-trees  in  pots,  especi- 
ally the  grape-vine,  the  cherry-tree,  and 
other  stone  fruits,  which  do  not  bear 
well  except  after  the  absolute  cessation 
of  vegetation  and  a  clearly  defined  rest 
period."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HISTORY     OF     IRON     AND 
STEEL   STEAMSHIPS. 

THE  accompanying  chart  shows  more 
strikingly  than  any  words  could 
show  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the 
construction  of  iron  and  steel  steamships 
during  the  past  century.  It  is  taken  from 
Otto  Schlick's  "Manual  of  Steel  Steam- 
ship Construction,"  recently  published 
in  Germany.  The  author  presents  also 
some  interesting  historical  facts  regard- 
ing the  iron  shipbuilding  industry,  of 
which  an  abstract  is  made  by  The  En- 
gineering .Yews  (November  14)  : 

The  first  iron  vessels  ever  built  were 
some  canal-boats,  constructed  in  Eng- 
land in  1787.  Before  this  time  iron 
could  scarcely  have  been  applied  to  boat 
construction,  since  it  was  only  in  1784 
that  the  process  of  rolling  iron  plates 
came  into  use,  and  it  was  in  1786  that  the  first  rolled  iron  plates 
were  used  in  boiler  construction.  The  first  iron  sailing-ship  was 
built  in  1838  in  Liverpool,  and  was  called  the  Ironsides.     In  1843 
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the  Great  Britain  was  built  of  dimensions  that  had  been  un- 
heard of  up  to  that  time.  The  vessel  was,  however,  unfortunate, 
and  went  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay  on  her  first  voyage.  The  fa- 
mous Great  Eastern  was  built  at  Millwall  in  1857,  and  altho 
commercially  a  failure,  its  construction  must  nevertheless  stand 

in  many  respects  as  a  sample  of  modern 
design.  Curiously  enough,  we  are  told, 
the  construction  of  the  Great  Eastern 
exerted  no  marked  influence  upon  iron 
shipbuilding,  since  the  relative  size  of 
steamers  remained  the  same  both  before 
and  after  its  completion,  and  the  later 
growth  was  quite  gradual. 

Iron  shipbuilding  in  Germany  was  de- 
veloped at  a  much  later  period  than  in 
England ;  but  the  German  establish- 
ments for  the  construction  of  iron  ships 
enjoyed  a  very  rapid  development. 
Their  numbers  increased  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Ger- 
many possesses  thirty  yards  for  the  con- 
struction of  iron  or  steel  seagoing  ves- 
sels. 

SANTOS-DUMONT   AND  THE 
DEUTSCH   PRIZE. 

*T^HE  committee  in  charge  of  the 
■!■  Deutsch  aeronautical  prize  of 
100,000  francs  [$20,000]  decided  on  No- 
vember 4  that  M.  Santos-Dumont  was 
entitled  to  it  by  his  circuit  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  his  dirigible  balloon  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  This  prize  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  steer  an  air-ship  from 
St.  Cloud  around  the  Eiffel  tower  and 
back  to  the  starting-place  within  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  successful  competitor 
had  previously  made  several  trials,  in 
some  of  which  he  nearly  succeeded. 
According  to  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal rules  governing  the  competition,  the 
guide-rope  was  to  be  seized  by  an  atten- 
dant on  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the 
circuit,  this  being  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  landing.  There  was 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  and  according 
to  strict  construction  of  the  rules  Dumont 
lost  by  forty  seconds.  He  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  begun  his  experiments 
under  conditions  in  which  the  guide-rope 
did  not  figure,  and  he  at  once  protested 
aganst  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The 
matter  was  left  to  the  committee  that 
has  just  decided  in  his  favor.  Says  The 
Scientific  American  Supplemeiit  in  a 
brief  notice  of  the  event : 

"While  M.  Santos-Dumont  has  per- 
formed a  notable  feat,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  he  has  accomplished 
anything  of  very  great  value.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  with  a  very 
costly  and  delicate  apparatus  a  skilful 
aeronaut  may,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  weather,  rise  from  a 
given  point,  make  a  circle  and  return  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  started  without 
being  killed,  if  he  has  good  luck.  The  event,  pleasant  as  it  is, 
does  not,  however,  mark  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  practical 
realization  of  aerial  navigation.     It  is  probable  that  the  solution 
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of  the  problem  of  aerial  flight  will  never  be  reached  in  a  way 
which  will  have  any  commercial  value  until  the  dirigible  balloon 
idea  is  abandoned  and  that  of  a  mechanism  built  on  a  strictly 
mechanical  basis  substituted." 

Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  own 
experiments  in  aeronautics  have  made  him  an  authority,  says  of 
Santos-Dumont's  work,  in  an  interview  quoted  in  The  State 
(Columbia,  S.  C.)  : 

"  Santos-Dumont  is  a  clever  fellow.  He  is  working  in  the  right 
direction,  and  has  accomplished  the  best  results  yet  obtained 
with  the  dirigible  balloon. 

"I  say  he  is  working  in  the  right  direction,  because  he  seeks  to 
reduce  the  size  of  his  balloon  and  increase  the  size  of  his  engine. 
The  trouble  with  all  dirigible  balloons,  and,  in  fact,  all  balloons, 
is  that  their  enormous  size  practically  prevents  their  progress 
against  a  headwind.  This  obstacle  Santos-Dumont  seeks  to 
overcome,  and  his  successful  trip  at  Paris  Saturday,  when,  to  my 
mind,  he  won  the  100,000  franc  prize,  shows  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  a  measure  in  diminishing  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  the  balloon  the  best  means  of  aerial  loco- 
motion  

"Last  summer  I  visited  Santos-Dumont  at  his  experiment 
grounds  at  St.  Cloud  and  witnessed  a  number  of  trials.  His 
machine  is  cleverly  constructed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  driving-power  with  the  best  resistance  and  weight  of 
balloon. 

"The  trials  which  I  witnessed  impressed  me  with  the  ability, 
energy,  and  courage  of  Santos-Dumont.  bu*t  I    need  hardly  say 


his  father,  who  was  of  French  descent,  had  a  vast  coffee  planta- 
tion which  employed  as  many  as  six  thousand  men  in  the  fields 
and  establishments.  It  was  upon  the  forty  miles  of  railroad 
which  passed  around  the  plantation  that  Santos-Dumont  learned 
to  conduct  the  small  locomotives,  and  thus  obtained  his  first 
knowledge  of  mechanics.     He  came  to  Paris  while  still   quite 


THE  "SANTOS-DUMONT  NO.   6"  MANEUVERING  IN    MID-AIR. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

that  I  do  not  think  he  begins  in  the  best  way.  The  best  way 
will  be  to  diminish  the  balloon  indefinitely  until  it  disappears 
altogether,  leaving  the  true  'flying-machine.'  My  experiments 
with  the  'aerodrome  '  have  convinced  me  that  a  machine  of  this 
character  will  fly." 

The  following  sketch  of  the  successful  aeronaut  is  from  The 
Scientific  American  (November  16)  : 

"Santos-Dumont  is  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  and  was  born  in  1S73  ; 
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MAP  OF  M.   SANTOS-DUMONT'S  JOURNEY. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

young,  and  had  already  turned  his  attention  to  aeronautics.  He 
at  once  commenced  to  work,  and  employed  his  large  fortune  and 
his  talent  in  this  direction.  The  result  is  that  within  three  years 
he  has  constructed  three  spherical  balloons  and  six  air-ships." 


THE   KAISER'S   HIGH-SPEED   TRAIN. 

'"P'HE  striking  high-speed  experiments  in  electric  traction  that 
-*■  are  taking  place  near  Berlin  have  already  been  noticed  in 
these  columns.  Press  despatches  of  November  12  report  that  a 
speed  of  105  miles  an  hour  has  been  obtained,  and  that  the  en- 
gineers are  confident  that  this  can  be  increased.  The  following 
detailed  account  of  the  experiments  is  taken  from  the  Boston 
Transcript  (November  12)  : 

"These  high-speed  electric  railway  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  military  electric  line  from  Berlin  to  Zossen.  The 
speed  of  the  trains  has  been  gradually  increased  from  40,  50, 
75,  85.  to  the  105  miles  an  hour  now  reported.  The  cars  run 
smoothly,  and  the  engineers  express  confidence  that  they  will 
attain  a  speed  of  125  miles  an  hour 

"The  car  built  for  the  trials  is  in  the  form  of  a  passenger-car 
rather  than  that  of  a  locomotive.  These  experimental  trials  will, 
it  is  hoped,  establish  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  working 
expenses  of  electric  main  lines,  and  also  of  the  output  of  motors 
for  the  various  speeds  and  of  the  size  of  power-stations  necessary. 
A  three-phase  current  of  10,000 to  12,000  volts  is  to  be  used.  The 
car  accommodates  fifty  persons,  the  weight  being  less  than  eight 
tons  per  wheel.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  cable,  and  safety 
devices  are  arranged  in  a  separate  compartment  in  the  middle 
of  the  car,  which,  with  the  transformers  below  it,  is  separated 
from  the  passenger-compartments  by  air-shafts  with  double  iron 
walls.  The  driver  stands  at  the  front  of  the  car  in  a  compart- 
ment in  which  there  are  no  connections  at  high  electrical  pres- 
sure. The  control  is  effected  from  the  driver's  platform  by 
mechanical  transmission.  To  relieve  the  axles  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  motors  special  experiments  were  made,  and  a 
new  and  ingenious  device  for  the  coupling  and  bearing  was 
adopted.  The  task  of  constructing,  starting,  and  regulating 
appliances  where  the  horse-power  to  be  employed  was  as  much 
as  3,000  was  only  completed  after  many  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations had  been  conducted,  and  finally  the  problem  was  solved 
by  a  liquid-starting  device  on  a  new  principle,  described  by  Herr 
Lasche.  A  system  of  electrical  braking  with  the  aid  of  the 
motors  was  also  tested  by  means  of  the  same  experimental  ar- 
rangement. The  current  is  taken  into  the  car  through  bow- 
shaped  collectors.  The  trolleys  have  presented  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Each  of  the  eight  motors 
by  which  the  car  is  to  be  drawn  is  adapted  for  a  normal  output 
of  250  horse-power  and  for  a  maximum  output  of  750  horse-power. 
The  speed  of  the  motor  is  960  revolutions  a  minute,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  reduced  by  the  transformers  from  12,000  volts  to  435  volts. 
These  magnificent  experiments  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
eves  of  the  German  Emperor,  whose  farseeing  genius  seemed 
determined  that  his  country  should  do  everything  to  place  her  at 
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the  head  of  the  industrial  nations.     A  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  expended  on  these  experiments  in  Germany." 

The  experiments  of  Crosby  made  it  certain  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  high-speed  electric  traction  was 
practicable,  even  with  the  means  then  at  hand.  His  results  in 
determining  air  resistance  removed  the  only  doubtful  factor  from 
the  problem,  and  more  recent  experience  with  locomotives  has 
confirmed  his  results.  Further,  the  electric  motor  has  marked 
advantages  for  such  work,  as  it  renders  the  whole  weight  avail- 
able for  traction,  facilitates  braking  by  the  reverse  action  of  the 
motors,  and  reduces  dead  weight.     To  quote  further: 

"At  the  present  time  there  has  been  long  enough  experience 
with  long  power-transmission  lines  to-show  that  the  continuous 
supply  of  large  amounts  of  energy  over  long  sections  of  line  is  a 
very  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
transmission  is  high  enough  to  utilize  fuel  more  economically 
than  is  possible  with  locomotives,  even  setting  aside  the  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  water-power.  The  cost  of 
the  conducting  system,  once  a  matter  of  very  grave  import,  has 
subsided  in  these  days  of  high  voltages  into  comparative  moder- 
ation, and  is  likely  to  subside  still  further.  And,  finally,  the 
trials  carried  out  within  the  past  year  or  two  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  energy  at  very  high  voltage  can  readily  be  taken  to 
the  motors  by  a  flying  contact  with  trolley-wheel  or  shoe,  so  that 
the  transmission  line  and  the  working  conductor  maybe  one  and 
the  same. 

"The  fact  is,  that,  with  the  light  these  German  experiments 
have  cast  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an 
electric  train  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  is  now  entirely  prac- 
ticable." 


which  enables  us  to  solve  equations  of  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
sixth.  It  is  evident  that  by  adding  trains  of  higher  order  we 
may  with  the  same  machine  solve  equations  of  any  desired  de- 
gree, having  three  terms.  By  following  out  the  same  principle 
machines  could  be  built  to  solve  equations  with  any  desired 
number  of  terms.  For  this,  additional  disks  would  be  needed. 
Then,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  watch  the  simultaneous 
variation  of  several  terms,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to 
stop  the  motion  at  the  proper  point,  and  as  it  is  easy  to  do  with 
two  terms.  The  addition  of  a  mechanical  device  for  doing  this 
would  be  necessary,  and  this  would  complicate  the  machine  un- 
did v. 

"Altho  M.  Towes's  apparatus  is  rather  a  curiosity  than  an  aid 
destined  to  render  any  great  service  to  mathematicians,  it  is 
none  the  less  one  of  the  most  interesting  mechanical  devices  ever 
invented." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


AUTOMATIC   ALGEBRA. 

UNDER  this  heading  an  ingenious  machine  invented  by  a 
Spanish  engineer  for  mechanically  solving  certain  alge- 
braic equations  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  2)  by 
M.  L.  Reverchon.     Says  this  writer  : 

"Mathematicians  tell  us  that  real  enjoyment  may  be  obtained 
by  the  extraction  of  algebraic  roots.  .  .   .   Now  an  ingenious  en- 
gineer has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  non-mathematwcal   world 
some  of  the  healthful  and 
exquisite  emotions  hith- 
erto  reserved    for    those 
initiated  into  the  Theory 
of  Equations. 

"  It  is  Leonardo  To wes, 
of  Madrid,  whom  the 
newly  elect  of  algebraic 
esoterism  must  rise  up 
and  call  blessed.  M. 
Towes  has  had  built  by 
Chateau,  of  Paris,  a  little 
machine  composed  of 
wheels  and  disks  that 
will  in  no  time  at  all  give 
you  the  real  solutions  of 
an  equation  on  three 
terms." 

The  description  of  the 
machine  is  somewhat  too 
technical  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.    It 

consists  of  three  series  of  disks  mounted  on  the  same  axis,  and 
numbered  logarithmically.  Between  them  are  trains  of  cog- 
wheels called  by  the  inventor  "exponential  trains, "each  mul- 
tiplying the  movement  [of  the  adjoining  disk  twice,  thrice,  four 
times,  etc.  By  setting  the  disks  at  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation  which  it  is  desired  to  solve,  and  con- 
necting them  by  the  trains  representing  the  exponents  of  the  un- 
known quantity,  a  turn  of  the  handle  enables  us  to  read  off,  one 
by  one,  the  roots  of  the  equation.     Says  M.  Reverchon  : 

"The  machine  made  by  M.  Chateau  has  six  exponential  trains, 
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SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

THE  eccentric  playwright,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  has  been  indulging  in 
medical  controversy.  In  a  characteristic  letter  to  Tlte  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal'he  thus  pays  his  respects  to  the  profession  :  "Unfortunately  medical 
practise  has  as  yet  been  so  lightly  touched  by  the  scientific  spirit  that  the 
average  doctor  is  still,  not  only  in  his  patient's  view  but  his  own,  a  dealer 
in  cures  and  preventive  charms.  But  that  is  an  additional  reason  for 
bringing  to  bear  on  it  the  criticism  of  an  independent  branch  of  science.  A 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  scientific  opinion  to-day  is  nothing  but  medical 
opinion  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  medical  opinion  is  simply  energetic  trade- 
unionism,  and  very  superstitious  trade-unionism  at  that." 

Ax  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Lodge,  wishing  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  a 
purple  heron  on  its  nest,  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  device,  the  bird  be- 
ing very  shy  and  almost  impossible  to  reach  in  the  ordinary  manner.  "A 
camera,"  says  Cosmos,  "was  fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest,  loaded 
with  a  plate  ;  the  release  of  the  shutter  was  governed  by  a  spring  that 
was  operated  by  the  bird  itself  in  taking  its  position  on  the  nest.  The  ar- 
rangement worked  perfectly  ;  but  what  was  the  zoologist's  astonishment 
to  find  on  the  plate  the  image  of  a  dog  who  had  been  robbing  the  nest  of  its 
eggs  '.  The  system  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  it  might  even  be  employed 
at  night,"  as  Nature  remarks,  "if  we  add  to  the  apparatus  a  device  for  set- 
ting off  a  flash-light  at  the  moment  of  exposure." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 

The  conflagration  of  June  30,  1900,  in  New  York  harbor,  which  destroyed 
three  ocean  liners  and  their  piers  and  warehouses  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
marine  disaster.  Some  interesting  information  relative  to  the  piers  that 
are  being  erected  in  place  of  the  ones  that  were  wrecked  is  given  by  The 
American  Shipbuilder  (New  York).  The  general  plan  for  the  substructure 
comprises  t lie  construction  of  a  granite  and  concrete  sea-wall  along  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  company's  property,  a  distance  of  cjoofeet.     Three  piers  are 

being  built,  each  of  which 
will  extend  nearly  1,000  feet 
into  the  river.  They  are  all 
double-decked,  the  upper 
floor  being  supported  by- 
steel  trusses,  the  under  side 
being  protected  by  fire- 
proofing.  Fire-walls  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved 
type  divide  each  pier  into 
three  parts,  and  each  of  them 
is  fitted  with  double  auto- 
matic fire-doors.  The  new 
structures  when  completed 
will  be  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  will 
be  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  it 
is  possible  to  build  them. 

IT  has  been  recently  as- 
serted that  mosquitoes  are 
strongly  attracted  by  certain 
sounds.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  in 
a  letter  to  The  Times,  Lon- 
don, states,  says  Nature,  that 
one  of  the  electric  lamps 
which  he  put  up  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  emit- 
ted a  musical  note;  or  rather  the  note  proceeded  from  the  box  containing 
the  dynamo-machine  under  the  lamp.  "One  evening  while  examining  the 
lamp  he  found  that  everything  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  covered  with 
small  insects.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  attempting  to  get  into  the  globe, 
but  into  the  box  that  was  giving  out  the  musical  note.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  these  insects  showed  that  they  were  all  male  mosquitoes.  Altho 
there  were  certainly  two  hundred  times  as  many  female  mosquitoes  on  the 
ground  as  males,  not  a  single  female  mosquito  was  found  to  have  been  at- 
tracted in  the  least  by  the  sound."  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  remarks  that  "when 
the  lamps  were  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening  every  male  mosquito 
would  at  once  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  lamp,'and,  as  it  were,  face  the  mu- 
sic and  then  fly  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  It 
then  occurred'to  me  that  the  two  little  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  male 
mosquito  acted  as  ears,  that  thev  vibrated  in  unison  with  the  music  of  the 
lamp,  and  as  the  pitch  of  the  note  was  almost  identical  with  the  buzzing 
of  the  female  mosquito  the  male  took  the  music  to  be  the  buzzing  of  the 
female." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


SHOULD    MISSIONARIES    SANCTION    CASTE    IN 

INDIA? 

THE  system  of  caste  in  India  is  undoubtedly  rooted  in  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  A  writer  in  the  London  Tablet 
(Rom.  Cath.,  October  12)  speaks  of  society  in  India  as  being 
"immobilized  by  prescription,"  and  says  that  its  members  "run 
their  allotted  course  in  grooves  stereotyped  by  generations  of 
tradition."  Caste,  tho  separable  from  religion,  has  a  religious 
sanction  and  basis,  and  the  question  how  to  reconcile  the  unify- 
ing and  leveling  teaching  of  Christianity  with  the  prejudices  of 
a  society  "thus  petrified  in  compartments"  is  a  problem  for  mis- 
sionaries in  their  dealings  with  the  people  of  India.  He  avers 
that  with  its  solution  is  intimately  bound  up  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries are  nearer  right  than  the  Protestants  in  their  treatment  of 
it.  The  former,  he  says,  profess  no  unreasoning  hostility  to 
caste,  as  such,  and  willingly  admit  its  uses  as  a  bond  of  mutual 
association  and  support.  In  The  Tablet  article  the  following 
extract  is  quoted  from  the  Madras,' India,  Catholic  Watchman  : 

"In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  such  a  system  had  its  ad- 
vantages. Morality  was  fossilized  into  custom,  and  religious 
ideas  into  caste-ceremonies.  The  weak  were  upheld  by  the 
strong,  and  a  feeling  of  social  ambition  developed  all  sides  of 
the  man.  Much  of  the  loyalty,  conservatism,  and  obedience 
characteristic  of  the  Hindu  is  owing  to  the  long  operation  of 
caste-rules  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  family  virtues  were 
the  outcome  of  them." 

The  writer  in  The  Tablet  goes  on  to  comment  as  follows  : 

"Its  drawbacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  visible  in  the  narrow- 
ing effect  it  produced  on  the  sympathies,  in  the  facilities  it  offered 
for  abuses  of  power  by  the  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer, 
and  in  the  merciless  rivalries  of  different  castes  when  they  came 
into  competition  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  At  present,  we 
are  told,  caste  has  little  hold  over  the  people  except  in  regard  to 
marrying  and  dining.  No  Hindu  can  be  induced  by  the  most 
advantageous  offer  to  marry  into  another  caste  than  his  own,  al- 
tho  it  should  be  a  higher  one.  Thus  a  sudra  will  not  marry  a 
brahmin,  nor  even  a  pariah  a  sudra,  and  this  rule  seems  to  oper- 
ate in  favor  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  race.  '  The  progeny 
of  mixed  castes  are  very  numerous  in  India  [quoting  from  The 
Watchman  again],  but  they  are  severely  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  existence.  Caste  does  not  promote  union  of  remote  ele- 
ments, for,  however  much  such  unions  may  flourish  for  a  time, 
atavism,  or  a  reversion  to  the  lower  type,  is  sure  to  occur  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  distant  elements  are  reduced  in  vitality  and 
staying  power,  ending  in  extinction.'  To  this  writer  it  seems 
wisest  to  treat  caste  as  entirely  disconnected  with  religion,  and 
to  respect  its  conventions  as  all  other  social  conventions  are  re- 
spected by  the  church,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  directly  antag- 
onistic to  the  Christian  spirit." 

The  attitude  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  says  The  Tablet 
writer,  has  been  one  of  hostility  to  caste.  Their  converts  have 
been  encouraged  to  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  generic  name  of 
Christians.     To  quote  further : 

"The  early  missionaries  made  this  renunciation  obligatory, 
and,  when  a  man  of  higher  caste  joined  their  body,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  same  sole  designation,  while  to  marry  and 
dine  with  those  of  no  caste  was  made  part  of  the  change  entailed 
by  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Even  still,  the  converts  are, 
in  many  cases,  obliged  to  cut  their  hair,  and  to  dine  with  any 
one  appointed  as  their  host  by  their  new  teachers.  The  result  is 
that  the  caste  converts  degenerate  rapidly  from  association  with 
inferiors,  while  the  overthrow  of  the  established  social  order 
seems  to  bring  about  a  general  deterioration  of  the  vitality  of  the 
race 

"The  Catholic  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the  fu- 
sion of  caste  no  essential  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  attempt  violent  transformations  of  the  social  order 
has  been  no  part  of  the  practise  of  the  church  in  any  age,  and 


she  wages  war  only  on  such  institutions  as  are  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  charity  or  morality.  Hut  in  India,  her  work,  too,  has 
lain  principally  among  the  lower  classes,  as  conversion  becomes 
more  difficult  with  every  rise  in  the  social  scale.  That  the  evan- 
gelization of  India  would  be  facilitated  by  the  enlistment  on  the 
Christian  side  of  the  caste  which  stands  at  the  head  of  its  social 
and  religious  life,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  this  innermost  cita- 
del of  Hindu  culture  and  belief  is  guarded  by  prejudices  which 
are  as  walls  of  triple  brass  round  it.  Yet,  difficult  as  is  the  task, 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  among  the  Brahmins  in  Madura 
shows  that  it  is  not  impossible." 


ATTITUDE    OF    SOUTHERN    CHRISTIANS 
TOWARD    THE   NEGRO. 

THE  view  that  white  people  should  be  willing  to  receive  cul- 
tured colored  people  on  terms  of  social  equality  has  been 
set  forth  extensively  of  late  by  reason  of  the  dinner  in  the  White 
House  at  which  Booker  T.  Washington  was  a  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  of  the  editorial  comment  upon  the  subject  has  been 
directed  against  the  alleged  "unchristian"  attitude  of  religious 
persons  in  the  South  whose  race  prejudice,  it  has  been  said, 
overcomes  the  fraternal  spirit  which  should  be  the  characteristic 
of  professing  Christians.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion,  the 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Biblical  Recorder  (Baptist)  sent  to 
a  number  of  prominent  Christian  men  of  the  South  a  letter  de- 
signed to  elicit  from  them  a  statement  of  their  conception  of  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  the  colored  race.  Some  representative  re- 
plies to  the  letter  are  printed  (November  13).  The  Recorder 
says  that  they  speak  for  the  whole  South,  and  state  the  Southern 
view  candidly  and  clearly.  President  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  particular  question  practically  resolves  itself,  upon  anal- 
ysis, into  this,  '  Is  miscegnation  or  race  admixture  between  blacks 
and  whites  to  be  in  any  way  encouraged?'  Reason,  instinct, 
history,  and  law  all  answer,  No. 

"Where,  then,  can  the  barrier  against  race  admixture  be  most 
wisely  and  safely  placed?    At  the  beginnings  of  social  equal- 

ity 

"Does  this  answer  of  the  particular,  conflict  with  Christ's  an- 
swer to  the  general  question?  Not  at  all.  No  interpretation  of 
the  Golden  Rule  can  justify  a  course  which  will  naturally  lead 
to  what  is  wrong.  Can  we  conceive  of  its  being  right  to  encour- 
age a  system  of  social  disorder  whose  natural  outcome,  in  the 
course  of  time,  would  be  families  consisting  of  negro  fathers, 
white  mothers,  and  mulatto  children? 

"  We  all  know  some  negroes  whom  we  esteem  and  like  more 
highly  than  we  do  some  white  people.  There  is  room  for  genu- 
ine friendship  and  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  races.  We 
ought  to  help  the  colored  people  in  their  upward  struggling  tow- 
ard home-getting,  wealth-making,  and  better  living.  But  we 
shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think  that  we  can  help  them  by 
encouraging  them  to  hope  for  social  equality  with  the  white 
race." 

After  declaring  that  the  colored  people  "are  our  brethren,  our 
neighbors,  our  fellow  sinners,"  who  are  to  be  "helped  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,"  the  Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  says : 

"Our  dining-room  is  the  test  of  social  equality,  far  more  than 
our  parlor.  Eating  together  is  the  highest  social  act.  People 
who  eat  together  intermarry.  Miscegenation  attempted  in  our 
country  means  an  avalanche  of  civic  and  social  horrors.  Social 
separation  is  the  condition  of  the  continued  beneficence  of  our 
Christian  people  in  the  interest  of  the  negro.  Nothing  will  so 
quickly  and  disastrously  paralyze  this  sorely  needed  evangelism 
as  the  totally  irrelevant  and  unneeded  agitation  of  this  social 
issue." 

President  A.  P.  Montague,  of  Furman  University,  sums  up  in 
part  the  duty,  as  he  sees  it,  of  Christian  white  people  of  the  South 
toward  members  of  the  colored  race  as  follows  : 

"To  evince  profound  and  abiding  interest  in  their  spiritual 
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life,  and  to  do  this  by  conferences  with  their  preachers  and  with 
worthy  laymen  ;  by  visiting  occasionally  their  religious  services  ; 
by  urging  them  to  send  their  young  men,,  who  are  called  to 
preach,  to  institutions  (like  Benedict  College  at  Columbia, 
S.  C).  in  which  theology  is  taught,  not  politics;  and  by  cooper- 
ating with  Christians  among  them  in  a  determined  effort  to  break 
up  gambling  and  the  drink  habit. 

"Finally,  we  owe  it  to  Christian  civilization,  to  our  wives  and 
our  children,  and  to  the  South  of  yesterday,  of  to-day,  and  of  to- 
morrow to  discourage,  quietly  but  with  unbending  firmness,  the 
slightest  approach  to  social  equality.  Such  infringement  of  so- 
cial regulations  and  customs,  as  they  are  to-day  among  our 
people,  can  come  only  when  virtue  shall  lie  prostrate,  when  honor 
shall  be  but  a  memory  of  an  elder  day,  when  true  Southern 
Chivalry  shall  have  forever  covered  its  head  with  the  mantle  of 
shame." 

Bishop  W.  A.  Candler,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  says  in  his  letter: 

"Apply  the  Golden  Rule  and  use  common  sense.  The  Gospel 
makes  nothing  of  mere  social  relations.  As  to  these  relations  the 
Word  of  God  is, '  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein 
he  was  called. '  Social  equality  would  demoralize  both  races  by 
so  much  as  it  would  inevitably  bring  the  worst  elements  of  both 
races  into  immoral  relations,  and  bring  to  pass  the  most  debas- 
ing consequences.  To  thus  imperil  both  races  for  a  shadow 
called  '  social  equality  '  would  not  be  keeping  the  Golden  Rule, 
but  would  be  practising  a  vicious  fanaticism.  The  color  line  is 
a  line  drawn  by  nature,  and  is  a  beneficent  and  ineffaceable  line. 

"The  negro  race  nor  any  other  race  will  ever  be  made  self-re- 
specting as  long  as  the  Canaan  of  its  hopes  is  that  it-may  come 
to  be  '  on  an  equality  '  with  some  other  race.  That  process  makes 
apes,  but  not  men. 

"The  Gospel,  enlightenment,  and  brotherly  kindness  in  the 
direction  of  teaching  the  negroes  self-helpfulness,  are  the  main 
things  the  white  people  should  give  the  negroes,  and  these 
things  they  are  giving  to  'the  brother  in  black.'  Fanatics  only 
hinder  this  good  work.  When  the  negro  asks  bread,  they  pro- 
pose the  stone  of  'social  equality, 'and  when  he  seeks  an  egg 
they  offer  him  the  scorpion  of  a  malicious  ambition  to  equal  and 
surpass  his  white  neighbors.  This  is  the  way  to  hurt  him,  but 
it  is  not  the  way  to  help  him." 

Hon.  W.  J.  Northen,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  writes: 

"Negroes  have  souls  to  be  saved,  minds  to  be  developed,  and 
their  own  spheres  of  usefulness  to  be  filled.  Christian  white 
people  should  do  everything  in  their  power  under  the  grace  of 
God,  to  help  the  black  man  meet  and  discharge  the  conditions 
that  are  upon  him.  He  needs  material  support.  Help  him  to 
employment  as  cheerfully  as  you  do  any  one  else.  Teach  him 
the  best  means  of  support,  and  we  need  not  be  humiliated  if  we 
are  found  engaged  in  the  same  employment  and  working  at  the 
same  place.  Help  him  to  the  fullest  education  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Build  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  him,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  highest  conditions  of  usefulness.  Preach  the 
Gospel  to  him  in  Christian  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  love. 
Help  him  to  build  churches  and  cooperate  with  him  in  every 
proper  effort  to  advance  the  Kingdom  among  his  own  people  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  our  special  delight  to  see 
him  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  the  utilization  of  things. 

"This  will  be  far  more  helpful  to  his  present  and  future  condi- 
itons  than  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  will  not  make  him  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  life  nor  a  fool  because  of  his  social  relations." 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  says : 

"The  method  of  Christianity  in  dealing  with  existing  social 
relations  is  not  to  uproot  them,  but  to  soften  them  ;  not  revolu- 
tion, but  renovation.  It  demands  that  a  standing  social  regula- 
tion be  applied  without  violence  or  bitterness.  It  infuses  into 
the  order  of  society  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 
The  impulse  to  ignore  the  social  distinctness  of  the  two  races 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  is  a  mistake  and  a  wrong  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  principle.  Many  a  Christian  white  man's 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  all  kindness  and  helpfulness 
are  compatible  with  the  observance  of  the  separateness  of  white 
and  black  in  social  relations.  Compare  Paul's  letter  to  Phile- 
mon." 


DOES  THEOLOGY    PRESERVE   RELIGION? 

TS  theology  (regarding  it  as  a  science  to  be  studied  in  its  com- 
*-  ponent  parts  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy)  a 
real  conservator  of  religious  conviction?  In  the  view  of  Rev. 
Francis  P.  Duffy  (American  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Rom.  Cath., 
November),  its  function  in  this  is  secondary,  and  religion  is 
chiefly  ministered  to  by  other  and  humbler  servitors.     He  says : 

"Philosophy  and  its  methods  have  entered  but  little  into  the 
forming  of  his  [the  theological  student's]  religious  convictions. 
The  example  of  a  pious  mother,  the  ritual  of  the  church,  hymns, 
prayers,  music,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  charm  of  godliness — such 
have  been,  under  grace,  the  means  by  which  his  faith  has  been 
developed. 

"His  study  of  religion  as  a  science  will  give  him  a  wider 
knowledge  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  of  his 
faith  ;  it  will  supply  him  with  a  well-ordered  system,  and  a  de- 
fensible basis  of  belief  ;  but  it  will  not  add  to  the  certainty  of  his 
convictions.  And  unless  he  preserves  in  his  theological  studies 
that  same  personal  attitude  toward  the  truths  of  religion  which 
marked  his  early  years,  there  is  danger  that  his  living  faith  may 
degenerate  into  a  mere  intellectual  perception  of  abstract  rela- 
tions. 

"Of  course  theology,  to  be  a  science  at  all,  must,  like  every 
other  science,  make  use  of  logical  methods  and  metaphysical 
principles.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  revealed  truth  admits  of 
the  use  of  exact  methods  ;  in  other  words,  theology  is  a  true  sci- 
ence. But  the  difficulty  is  that  logical  methods,  tho  perfect  in 
their  way,  are  wofully  inadequate,  and  their  inadequacy  is  never 
more  noticeable  than  when  they  are  applied  to  religion." 

It  was  left  to  the  Middle  Ages,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to 
make  of  theology  an  exact  science  :. 

"The  scholastic  theologians  and  philosophers  were  men  who 
dared  to  know.  They  tested  religious  truths  by  the  most  rigid 
Aristotelian  logic,  and  proved  for  all  time  that  the  revelations  of 
the  Most  High  contain  no  inconsistencies  with  one  another  or 
with  the  truths  which  may  be  revealed  by  human  reason.  There 
has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  human  thought  of  more  sub- 
tle speculation,  more  rigid  logic,  more  exact  thinking  ;  but  there 
has  been  no  period  of  intellectual  activity  which  has  produced  so 
few  written  works  that  can  be  called  literary.  The  scholastics 
set  themselves  the  task  of  determining  objective  truth,  and  they 
were  suspicious  of  all  forms  of  writing  or  speech  which  would 
not  submit  themselves  to  the  test  of  logic.  In  many  respects  the 
world  is  their  debtor,  as  it  always  is  to  those  who  devote  their 
labors  to  defining  or  extending  the  limits  of  truth.  Those  who 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  speculative  or  positive, 
need  not  regard  language  except  as  a  means  of  conveying  the 
fruits  of  their  research.  The  duty  of  presenting  this  research 
work  in  attractive  form  is  incumbent  on  those  of  us  who  reap 
where  we  have  not  sown,  and  feel  virtuous  if  we  do  not  come 
under  Speaker  Reed's  witty  accusation  against  a  Congressman, 
that  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth  he  subtracted  from  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge. 

"To  the  scholastics  also  all  forms  of  writing  are  indebted  for 
the  fact  that  they  taught  Europe  how  to  think,  and  that  they 
gave  that  exact  determination  to  the  value  of  language  without 
which  the  expression  of  the  finer  shades  of  thought  is  impossible. 

"  But  the  verbal  manifestations  of  that  religious  emotion  which 
they  undoubtedly  felt  were  crushed  ruthlessly  out.  The  per- 
sonal attitude  toward  religion  showed  itself  in  other  ways — in 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the  institutions  of 
knighthood  and  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  attitude  toward  life  which 
makes  the  Middle  Ages  the  golden  age  of  romance.  .  .  .  And  so 
when  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  came  in  with  the  spread  of 
wealth  and  time  for  indolent  culture  among  the  middle  classes, 
the  old  hard-and-fast  system  of  thinking  went  to  pieces  amid  the 
laughter  of  a  generation  which  demanded  of  philosophy  not  ob- 
jective and  a  priori  truth,  but  a  correspondence  with  life  as  life 
appeared  to  them 

"The  change  of  attitude  on  philosophic  questions  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  long-delayed  revolt  of  personality  against 
dogmatism.  The  steam  had  been  pent  up  in  the  boiler  for  many 
generations,  and  when  it  forced  its  way  out  there  was  catastro- 
phe.    Aristotle    was   rejected   for  Plato,    Dante  for   Horace,  the 
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Summa  for  the  Bible.  The  passion  of  these  times  for  preaching 
and  being  preached  at,  the  devotion  to  the  Bible,  and  especially 
to  its  most  obscure  passages,  the  absurd  character  of  the  heresies 
which  were  accepted  by  millions,  should  be  a  lasting  lesson  to  us 
as  to  how  much  the  ordinary  man  is  influenced  by  emotion,  and 
how  little  by  logic,  in  reaching  religious  convictions;  or,  to  put 
it  differently,  how  far  theology,  to  be  practical,  should  be  liter- 
ary rather  than  scientific." 

Father  Duffy  contends  that  often  the  truth  does  not  really 
come  home,  even  to  trained  minds,  under  scholastic  formulae. 
In  this  connection  he  says  : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  religion  as 
objectively  true  is  altogether  insufficient  to  fill  our  religious  needs 
or  capabilities.  We  must  make  it  subjective,  personal.  We  may 
strive  to  get  a  hold  on  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  enough  ;  we  must 
let  the  truth  get  hold  of  us.  It  must  come  home  to  us  ;  it  must 
be  transfused  with  personality  ;  it  must  mingle  with  our  every- 
day thought  and  feeling;  it  must  shape  itself  to  our  familiar 
modes  of  expression  ;  in  a  word,  in  neat  scholastic  form,  it  must 
be  received  ' secundum  modum  recipientis.'  It  is  in  neat  cap- 
sules such  as  this  that  we  get  out  little  doses  of  scholastic  truth. 
This  is  all  well  in  its  way;  it  is  easy  to  carry  around  in  this 
form.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  capsule  is  too  often  made, 
not  of  gelatin,  but  of  gutta-percha.  The  medicine  contained  in 
it  may  be  good  ;  but  the  form  does  not  admit  of  assimilation 
'secundum  modum  recipie7itis.'  We  can  not  go  on  thinking 
what  should  be  our  highest  thoughts  under  alien  forms,  while 
our  lower  flights  find  expression  in  ways  that  are  according  to 
our  disposition.  We  must  examine  how  theological  truth  fits  in 
with  our  nature,  and  our  disposition,  and  our  circumstances,  and 
our  modes  of  expression,  and  the  way  of  thinking  and  manner  of 
living  of  men  about  us.  We  must  make  it  present,  personal,  in- 
dividual. True,  there  is  danger  in  all  this,  danger  of  self-opin- 
ionatedness,  of  intellectual  cocksureness,  of  that  rampant  indi- 
vidualism which  is  the  worst  form  of  dogmatism  ;  but  it  is  a  risk 
we  must  run.  We  must  dare  to  know.  Lack  of  faith  is  not  our 
difficulty,  unless  it  be  that  worst  form  of  infidelity  which  fears 
to  look  at  the  truth.  Our  main  drawback  is  a  certain  intellectual 
sloth  which  masquerades  as  faith.  We  are  heirs  to  the  fortune 
of  truth,  and  we  can  take  our  ease  in  our  inn,  while  the  sweat- 
ing, struggling  world  passes  by.  We  have  no  duties  to  this 
wealth  ;  we  can  let  our  mines  lie  idle  and  our  fields  lie  fallow. 
We  do  not  get  the  most  out  of  it,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  cakes 
and  ale,  while  others  must  put  up  with  black  bread  and  small 
beer." 

Another  point  upon  which  this  writer  enlarges  is  that  the  whole 
content  of  religious  truth  does  not  admit  of  being  expressed  in 
scientific  form  : 

"In  fact,  most  of  what  is  best  in  nature  and  in  life,  which 
makes  life  most  worth  living,  is  incapable  of  logical  analysis  or 
logical  expression.  Our  generous  enthusiasms,  the  instinct  of 
devotion,  the  outpouring  of  friendship,  the  inspiration  of  noble 
deeds,  the  witchery  and  weirdnessof  nature,  the  charm  of  music, 
laughter,  bubbling  gaiety  and  light-heartedness,  pleasant  pen- 
sive melancholy,  love,  patriotism,  faith — oh !  how  weak  are 
words  to  express  these  things  !  how  impotent  is  dull  reason  to 
appreciate  or  measure  them  !  Truly,  as  Pascal  says,  the  heart 
has  its  reasons  that  reason  does  not  know.  Imagine  logic  with 
its  penny  tape  and  grocer's  scales  trying  to  measure  or  weigh 
these  emotions  ;  or  compare  the  explanations  given  in  some  pon- 
derous German  or  Latin  treatise  on  Esthetic  with  the  feelings 
they  try  to  analyze." 

Father  Duffy's  conclusions  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"It  must  be  evident  that  there  is  in  man  a  something  which 
inclines  him  to  belief,  which  all  the  wit  and  subtlety  of  exact 
theologians  do  not  affect ;  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  any  philosophy.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  intention  in  all  this  to  decry 
exactness  in  theology,  or  to  assert  that  Christianity  consists  in  a 
certain  set  of  emotions.  We  all  acknowledge  that  Christianity 
is  a  stupendous  fact,  a  body  of  compact  truths,  a  strict  rule  of 
life  ;  we  know  that  a  religion  which  lacks  clearly  stated  dogmas 
lacks  the  principles  of  existence  ;  and  that  mere  pietism  must 


perish  of  inanition.  But  the  truth  remains,  that  men  are  willing 
to  accept  Christianity,  to  live  by  it  and  to  die  for  it,  without  co- 
gent proofs  of  the  fact,  with  a  thousand  difficulties  concerning 
the  truths,  with  aversion  for  many  of  the  rules  of  conduct.  They 
know  that  here  is  truth  and  goodness.  It  is  the  place  where 
their  hearts  have  chosen  to  rest.  The  side  of  Christianity  which 
appeals  most  strongly  to  them  can  not  be  expressed  in  accurate 
formulae  or  clearest  distinctions.  True,  their  faith  rests  on  and 
is  guaranteed  by  these  formula;  and  distinctions.  Dogma  is  the 
soul  of  devotion,  but  it  is  not  devotion  itself.  It  is  only  when 
the  truth  expressed  in  the  definitions  is  brought  home  to  the  soul 
that  it  becomes  a  motive  of  action.  It  is  not  without  reason  that 
all  the  saints  insist  on  the  necessity  of  meditation." 


FREEDOM   OF   CONSCIENCE   DEMANDED    IN 

RUSSIA. 

J\  MONG  the  great  reforms  now  agitated  in  the  Russian  press 
**■  and  representative  circles  is  that  of  religious  toleration, 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship.  In  spite  of  the  censor- 
ship, and  the  general  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  discussion 
as  regards  the  essentials  of  church  and  state,  remarkably  bold 
editorials  and  articles  have  been  appearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  subject  was  first  raised  in  a  provincial  assembly,  where  a 
liberal  representative  moved  to  have  a  petition  drawn  up  praying 
the  council  of  ministers  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  and 
punishing  religious  non-conformity,  the  propaganda  of  dissent, 
and  the  attempts  to  convert  men  to  a  faith  different  from  that 
professed  by  them.  The  ultra-conservative  papers  at  once  de- 
nounced this, proposition  as  revolutionary,  atheistic,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  state,  but  it  has  met  with  much  support  and  sympathy 
none  the  less.     Some  advocate  complete  religious  freedom. 

The  present  laws  of  Russia  in  regard  to  faith  and  worship  are 
stated  and  expounded  as  follows  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti: 

i.  Citizens  and  aliens  residing  in  the  empire  who  do  not  by 
birth  and  natural  affiliation  belong  to  the  dominant  church  are 
free  t#  profess  their  own  respective  faiths  and  practise  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  of  the  same  in  their  own  respective  tongues. 
Freedom  of  worship  is  accorded  not  only  to  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians [in  the  sense  of  Greek  Catholicism],  but  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  even  to  the 
heathens. 

2.  But  every  man  must  worship  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
faith  of  his  fathers.  The  change  of  one's  faith,  the  passing  from 
one  church  or  religion  into  another,  is  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.  The  attempt  at  converting  men  to  another  faith  than 
that  they  were  born  into  is  forbidden  and  punished,  except  that 
the  minister  of  internal  affairs  may,  on  application,  permit  the 
passing  from  one  Christian  church  into  another.  But  the  domi- 
nant religion  is  exempt  from  all  restrictions  ;  people  of  any  faith 
may  be  converted  and  accepted  into  it  without  liability  to  any 
penalty. 

3.  The  profession  and  propaganda  of  non-belief  are  prohibited. 

Just  now  the  Russian  criminal  code  is  being  revised  and  liber- 
alized, the  penalties  in  many  cases  being  rendered  less  severe. 
The  occasion,  it  is  thought,  is  a  favorable  one  for  doing  away 
with  the  limitations  upon  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
toleration.  The  Liberals  point  to  the  example  of  the  American 
republic  and  the  less  advanced  countries  in  Europe,  which,  even 
if  they  maintain  a  state  church,  do  not  interfere  with  men's  re- 
ligious or  irreligious  activities  so  long  as  the  right  of  each  to  fol- 
low his  own  convictions  is  respected.  The  laws  above  summa- 
rized are  characterized  as  antiquated  and  useless — the  survival 
of  an  era  of  bigotry  and  persecution.  But  the  Novoyt  Vremya, 
while  disposed  to  favor  milder  measures  and  a  more  humane 
treatment  of  the  sects  (which  number  about  fifteen  million  per- 
sons in  Russia),  argues  against  entire  freedom  in  religious  mat- 
ters.    It  says,  in  part: 

"What  would  become  of  Russia  if  she  permitted  the  open 
propaganda  of  [Roman]  Catholicism.  Protestantism,  or  Judaism?' 
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Is  our  priesthood  prepared  for  a  successful  struggle  against  the 
astute  Jesuits  or  the  indomitable  Jew,  whose  power  is  reenforced 
by  that  of  gold  ?  Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  goal,  but  our  ad- 
vance must  be  extremely  cautious.  Until  Russia  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  development,  the  Government  must  pro- 
tect the  element  of  nationality — and  attacks  on  the  national  re- 
ligion are  attacks  upon  nationality — exactly  as  young  nations 
protect  their  industries  from  the  flood  of  foreign  goods." 

The  paper  points  out  that  only  America  and  England  allow 
free  religious  propaganda,  and  that  France,  in  spite  of  her  revo- 
lutionary traditions,  is  expelling  the  congregations  and  protect- 
ing herself  from  alien  priestly  influence.  It  does,  however,  as- 
sert that  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  sects  in  Russia  should 
cease  absolutely — that  the  sectarians  are  devout  men  and  excel- 
lent citizens,  and  that  their  departure  from  orthodoxy  is  not  seri- 
ous enough  to  constitute  a  menace. — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    CHURCH     PRESS    AND    THE    SUNDAY 
SALOON  QUESTION. 

CONSIDERABLE  conflict  of  opinion  is  found  in  the  discus- 
sion aroused  in  the  religious  press  over  the  Sunday  liquor- 
selling  problem  that  confronts  the  incoming  administration  of 
New  York  City.  All  the  religious  papers  deplore  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  saloon,  but  some  believe  that  it  is  better  that  liquor 
should  be  sold  legally  during  certain  prescribed  hours  on  Sun- 
day, than  that  the  saloon  should  be  open  surreptitiously  all  day 
Sunday,  as  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  case  to-day.  "A  lot 
of  well-meaning  people,"  observes  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  writing  in  Christian  Work  (New  York,  Evang.),  "imag- 
ine that  because  there  is  a  mass  of  high-toned  enactment  on  the 
statute-book,  therefore  we  are  a  water-drinking  community  and 
swinging  toward  the  abstinence  millennium,  whether  any  re- 
spect is  paid  to  those  statutes  or  not."     He  continues : 

"The  fact  is  that  at  present — and  it  has  been  so  for  years,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  weeks  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
of  the  police  department — the  saloons — a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them — -are  open  all  day  Sunday  ;  and  some  of  us  who 
have  had  rather  exceptional  opportunities  for  getting  to  the  inside 
of  the  situation  thought  that  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  closed  during  the  entire  day,  it  would  at  least 
be  in  the  direction  of  good  sense  and  good  morals  to  see  if  some 
means  could  not  be  devised  for  securing  their  closing  a  part  of 
the  day,  and  as  much  of  the  day  as  we  could." 

The  New  York  Independent  (undenom.),  from  which  we  quoted 
last  week,  takes  a  similar  view,  and  favors  a  more  liberal  Sunday 
law,  which  shall  allow  saloons  to  be  open  on  Sunday  at  certain 
hours.  The  Boston  Watchman  (Bapt.)  remarks  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  liquor-selling  "does  not  turn  on  the  Sabbatarian 
theories  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  but  upon  the  views  of 
those  who  make  the  laws  for  the  metropolis,"  and  it  adds  that 
if  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  wish  to  have  saloons  open  on 
Sunday,  they  should  have  laws  passed  to  that  effect.  Nothing 
could  be  more  demoralizing,  it  says,  than  to  have  unenforced 
laws  on  the  statute-books,  as  at  present.  The  Congregationalist 
(Boston)  advocates  a  referendum  "in  which,  after  full  debate 
of  all  the  pros  and  cons,  the  cosmopolitan  community  could 
put  itself  on  record  one  way  or  the  other."  The  New  York  Out- 
look (undenom.)  favors  the  same  plan,  declaring: 

"  We  repeat  in  this  connection  what  we  have  urged  in  the  past : 
the  extension  of  the  local-option  principle  to  cities,  so  that  each 
ward  or  each  election  district  could  vote,  as  the  rural  districts 
now  are  permitted  to  vote,  on  the  question  whether  there  shall 
be  any  sale  of  liquor  or  not.  and,  further,  so  that  the  cities  of  the 
larger  size  could  vote  similarly  by  wards  or  election  districts  on 
the  question  whether  they  would  have  any  Sunday-selling.  This 
method  appears  to  us  to  have  five  distinct  advantages :  (i)  It 
would  allow  Sunday  selling  only  where  locally  demanded  ;  (2) 
it  would  make  it  possible  for  any  local  community  to  close  the 


saloon  where  no  saloon  is  demanded  ;  (3)  it  would  not  really  ex- 
tend Sunday  selling,  because  Sunday  selling  is  now  permitted 
by  hotels,  and  saloons  which  wish  to  sell  on  Sunday  take  out  a 
hotel  license  ;  (4)  it  would  meet  the  demand  of  one  class  for  their 
beverages  on  Sunday  without  making  another  class  responsible 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  evils  resulting  therefrom  ;  (5)  it  would 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  Raines-law  hotels,  which  by  univer- 
sal testimony  are  nurseries  of  every  kind  of  vice  if  not  of  crime." 

The  Interior  (Chicago,  Presb.)  thinks  it  "regrettable  that  the 
great  reform  success  was  not  won  without  conceding  a  truce  to 
Sunday  beer-selling."  "Inevitably  there  will  be  moral  loss  from 
that,"  it  continues;  "but  Sunday  beer-selling  is  not  the  worst 
evil  in  New  York,  and  the  Joss  by  this  one  tribute  to  expediency 
will  count  small  against  the  moral  gain  accruing  if  Mayor  Low 
lives  iip  to  all  the  higher  features  of  his  platform."  Zion's  Her- 
ald (Boston,  Meth.  Episc.)  enters  a  strong  protest  against  Sun- 
day-opening under  any  conditions.     It  says  : 

"There  can  be  no  justification  for  the  open  saloon  on  Sunday; 
it  is  unthinkable  and  unbearable  to  contemplate.  It  means  that 
the  much-feared  continentalizing  of  this  land  on  Sunday  has 
really  come."  For  the  open  saloon  is  the  forerunner  and  producer 
of  every  evil.  There  is  no  redeeming  feature  in  it.  Justice  Je- 
rome is  talking  as  an  untried  youth  when  he  speaks  about  making 
liquor-selling  respectable  like  any  other  honest  business.  It 
never  was  respectable,  and  never  will  be  made  respectable.  The 
saloon  should  certainly  be  closed  one  day  in  the  week  ;  it  is  bet- 
ter for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  it  be  so.  It  is  better 
for  weak  men,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  liquor-drink- 
ers, and  who  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the  open  saloon.  It 
is  a  boon  that  the  State  should  grant  to  the  great  multitude  of 
wives,  mothers,  and  helpless  children,  who  sigh  with  indescri- 
bable yearning  for  one  day  in  seven  when  they  may  be  spared 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  drunken  husband  and  father.  So 
ought  the  strong  help  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  in  protecting 
them  one  day  in  seven." 

The  New  York  Observer  (Evang.),  too,  maintains  that  Sun- 
day opening  will  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  com- 
munity. "Enforce  the  Sabbath  laws,"  it  says,  "and  they  will 
be  respected  as  they  have  ever  been  when  enforced."  The  He- 
brew Standard  (New  York),  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
the  removal  of  "harsh  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Sunday"  will 
conduce  to  a  higher  morality  : 

"  By  the  institution  of  salutary  reforms  in  the  excise  law  touch- 
ing Sunday  enjoyment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  will 
be  numerous  family  resorts  opened  where  the  workingmen  and 
their  families  may  spend  an  enjoyable  evening  without  being 
compelled  to  look  for  pleasures  in  neighboring  cities  across  the 
ferries,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  of  their  substance  for  car- 
fares for  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children. 

"There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  law  shall  not  be  modified,  by 
excepting  certain  church  hours  from  the  privilege  extended  to 
saloon-  and  inn-keepers." 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  of  Brooklyn,  makes  a  plea  for  the 
Sunday  opening  of  saloons  as  "clubs,"  without  the  liquor  fea- 
ture.    Writing  to  The  Churchman  (New  York),  he  says: 

"There  should  be  no  class  legislation — any  more  for  the  '  poor  ' 
man  than  for  the  'rich  '  one.  If  a  club  is  what  is  wanted,  then 
make  a  club,  but  do  not  call  a  public  saloon  a  club-house,  for  it 
is  not  one.  To  open  the  saloons  to  the  public  during  certain 
hours  on  Sunday  means  to  open  them  all  Sunday  long.  That 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Surely  the  business  is  not  one 
which  deserves  so  well  of  the  public  as  to  give  it  this  advantage 
over  other  occupations.  Repeal  the  '  Raines  law  '  ;  let  any  man 
who  will  open  a  saloon  under  such  regulations  as  the  State  may 
provide  ;  punish  the  man  who  gets  drunk  as  the  principal  rather 
than  the  liquor-seller  as  the  accessory  before  the  fact ;  close  them 
as  places  of  business  on  Sunday  ;  let  the  patrons  of  any  one  of 
them  incorporate  as  a  club  if  they  so  desire,  and  then  let  them 
have  the  same  privileges  as  other  clubs — no  less,  and  no  more." 


BY  an  inadvertence,  last  week,  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  was 
spoken  of  as  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  is  President,  and  Dr.  Knox  is  professor  of  philosophy  and 
history  of  religion. 
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THE  GERMAN   PRESS  AND  THE   NEW   GERMAN 

TARIFF. 

AS  the  time  approaches  for  voting  upon  the  proposed  new 
German  tariff  bill,  the  discussion  in  the  journals  of  the 
Fatherland  becomes  more  bitter.  The  agrarians  are  evidently 
insisting  upon  the  letter  of  their  bond;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  present  industrial  depression,  it  is  being  admitted  by  even 
agrarian  organs  that  some  modification  of  the  bill  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  one  of  the  old  conserva- 
tive journals  of  the  empire,  appeals  to  all  the  liberal  and  radical 
elements  of  the  country  to  unite  in  opposing  the  bill.  This  jour- 
nal, which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Berlin  bourgeoisie 
organs,  says : 

"Once  more  the  inconceivable  is  about  to  happen.  Legisla- 
tion is  about  to  be  employed  in  the  interests  of  a  small  party  to 
the  damage  of  the  common  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
working  classes.  The  interests  of  the  '  families  who  for  centuries 
have  cultivated  the  German  soil'  are  represented  in  after-dinner 
speeches  as  authoritative,  while  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
struggling  hard  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
children  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  in  united  resistance  to  these 
schemes,  so  that  the  inconceivable  may  not  once  more  become 
an  actual   fact." 

The  antisemitic  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  believes  that  Jew- 
ish capitalists  are  furthering  the  claims  of  the  tariff  bill.  It 
says: 

"The  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  of  Germany  is 
mortgaged  to  Jewish  capitalists,  and  it  is  to  pay  the  interest 
that  the  large  landowner  and  the  peasant  farmer  have  to  drudge. 
For  the  peasant  farmer,  after  he  has  paid  the  interest  on  his 
mortgage,  there  is  scarcely  anything  left.  .  .  .  The  Jew  should 
take  care  not  to  rattle  the  chains  by  which  he  leads  our  people 
captive.     This  Samson  is  not  yet  quite  blinded." 

The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  fears  a  long  and  severe  con- 
test between  Chancellor  von  Biilow  and  the  agrarians.  Efforts 
are  bt  "ig  made,  it  says,  to  avoid  such  a  contest.  "But  it  is  cer- 
tain u;a.'.,  if  these  efforts  fail,  the  only  alternatives  will  be  to  face 
the  agrarians  with  a  policy  which  will  rally  all  the  moderate  ele- 
ments around  the  Government,  or  to  let  the  authority  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  all  the  non-agrarian  national  interests,  pass 
under  the  agrarian  yoke."  The  Allgemeine  Marine  Corre- 
spondenz  (Berlin),  in  a  rather  pessimistic  article  on  the  present 

poor  showing"  of  the  German  shipping  trade,  remarks  that 
"the  freights  in  the  North  American  trade  have  sunk  to  a  lower 
level  than  they  have  ever  touched  before,"  and  hopes  that  the 
imperial  Government  will  pause  before  still  further  depressing 
this  industry  by  alienating  the  trade  with  foreign  nations.  The 
Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin)  observes  that,  if  home  affairs  are 
not  as  satisfactory  as  might  be,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  em- 
pire are  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  "other  nations  all  over  the 
world  are  animated  by  a  sincere  respect  for  Germany."  The 
Nor ddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin),  however,  refers  to 
the  opposition  aroused  in  Austria  and  Italy  by  the  proposed  new 
tariff  bill  and  hopes  that  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  not 
loosening.  The  state  of  opinion  in  Austria-Hungary,  particu- 
larly in  Hungary,  was  treated  in  The  Litekakv  Digest  Octo- 
ber 26. 

A  representative  Italian  view  is  given  in  an  interview  with 
Signor  Luzzati,  an  Italian  authority  on  commercial  policy.  To 
the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  'Iagcblatt  (Berlin)  Signor  Luz- 
zati said : 

"If  the  new  customs  policy  of  isolating  Germany  should  prove 
victorious,  reprisals  directed  against  German  industry  would  in- 
evitably follow.  Germany  would  then  find  herself  exporting 
fewer  goods  and  more  men  ;  and  German  agriculture  would  suf- 


fer more  from  the  ruin  of  German  industry  than  it  would  gain 
from  the  increase  in  the  corn  duties.  ...  If  this  policy  is  tri- 
umphant, Germany  will  decay  commercially  and  will,  conse- 
quently, forfeit  her  political  influence." 

In  view  of  the  new  tariff,  Signor  Luzzati  said  that  Italy  must 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  till  1904,  so  as  to  give  Count  von  Biilow  another 
year  for  the  negotiation  of  new  treaties. 

The  latest  significant  utterance  from  the  standpoint  of  Austria 
comes  from  the  Sunn-  und  Montag-Zeitung,  the  conservative 
weekly  newspaper  of  Vienna.  This  journal  believes  that  the 
proposed  tariff  law  has  been  formulated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forcing  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  customs  union  with  Ger- 
many. But,  it  says,  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  doomed  to  disappointment : 

"It  is  known  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  what  a  cus- 
toms union  with  the  German  empire  would  imply  for  the  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  both  states.  Xo  Austrian  or  Hungarian 
politician  will  pay  that  price  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  It  can  not  be  the  object  of  any  compromise  whatever. 
It  affects  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  political  and 
economic  dependence  of  our  monarchy  reposes. " — Translations 
niade for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   THE    FRANCO-TURKISH    DIFFICULTY 
MAY   AFFECT   ALL   EUROPE. 

WHILE  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  France's 
course  in  seizing  a  Turkish  port  and  appropriating  the 
customs  revenue  in  settlement  of  her  claims  upon  the  Porte  is 
justifiable,  considerable  nervousness  is  evident  in  a  number  of 
European  journals  lest  the  occupation  of  Mitylene  may  again 
rouse  Greek  aspirations  for  Hellenic  unity  and  precipitate  the 
dreaded  Balkan  conflagration. 

According  to  the  Echo  de  Paris,  which  declares  that  it  speaks 
with  authority  from  Minister  Delcasse,  the  following  are  the 
points  upon  which  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  Tur- 
key, most  of  which  have  already  been  conceded  by  the  Sultan's 
Government : 

1.  The  question  of  the  Tubini  and  Lorando  claims,  and  the 
matters  connected  with  the  quays  at  Constantinople. 

2.  The  Eastern  Railway  question.  The  French  Government 
seeks  to  compel  the  Porte  to  allow  French, nen  the  free  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  railway  exploitation. 

3.  The  protection  of  French  schools.  The  Porte  is  required  to 
allow  the  free  opening  of  the  schools. 

4.  A  guaranty  by  the  Porte  of  the  exercise  by  France  of  the 
right  to  protect  the  Armenian  Christians. 

5.  That  the  Porte  will  undertake  not  to  place  any  more  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  grants,  by  the  French  Catholic  faculty  of 
Beirut,  of  diplomas  giving  the  recipients  the  right  to  practise 
medicine  in  Turkey. 

The  Temps  reminds  its  readers  that  Austria,  the  United  States, 
and  Italy  have  all  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  coercive  meas- 
ures to  enforce  on  Turkey  respect  for  their  flags.  If  the  French 
Government  had  delayed  action  any  longer,  "  the  vast  Mussulman 
population  over  whom  the  republic  has  extended  its  rule  would 
have  concluded  that  France  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  third- 
class  power." 

Without  any  exception  worth  mentioning,  the  other  French  jour- 
nals express  their  unqualified  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  /'i^ard.  the  Radical,  the  Rappel,  and  the  Petit 
Parisien  contain  vigorous  editorial  endorsements  of  the  policy  of 
action.  The  last-named  journal,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
France  is  "no  longer. as  in  the  past,  only  a  great  Catholic  nation, 
but  possesses  a  vast  colonial  empire  in  Asia  and  Africa  compri- 
sing Mussulman  populations  subject  to  her  rule,"  says :  "It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  she  should  show  herself  strong  in 
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her  relations  with  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  safety  of 
our  possessions  would  be  compromised  if  it  were  imagined  that 
the  Sultan  could  brave  us  with  impunity." 

The  Petite  Republique  and  the  Lanterne  would  have  been 
glad  of  even  more  radical  measures  ;  the  Repubiique,  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  the  Libre  Parole,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  Soleii  condemn 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  for  attempting  to  make  a  party 
issue  of  the  matter.  The  semi-official  press — the  Temps  and  the 
Journal  des  Debats — declare  that  the  Government  would  have 
lost  prestige  before  the  world  if  it  had  acted  otherwise  than  it 
did. 

The  press  of  Austria  admits  France's  full  justification  of  her 
energetic  course,  but  shows  great  uneasiness  as  to  the  effect  this 
course  will  have  on  the  Balkan  populations.  The  A llgemeine 
Zeitung  (Vienna)  declares  that  the  Sultan  is  receiving  a  much- 


FRANCE  (to  the  Sultanc  "Don't  think  you  can  escape  me  now.  He 
[Russia]  will  not  interfere  with  the  beard-pulling." 

—Amsterdammer. 

needed  lesson,  and  no  European  power  will  lift  a  ringer  to  stay 
France's  hands.  The  Frennienblatt,  the  semi-official  organ  of 
the  Austrian  capital,  says  : 

"It  would  have  perhaps  not  been  prejudicial  to  France  if  M. 
Constans  had  acted  with  a  little  less  temper  and  a  little  more 
calm.  But  when  once  France  had  gone  so  far,  when  once  she 
had  openly  and  officially  accused  the  Sultan  of  not  keeping  his 
word,  and  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  had  no  effect,  the 
French  Government  could  not  recede." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Weakness  of  England  is  the  Strength  of  France,"  says : 

"It  is  not  only  for  England  that  the  end  of  the  South  African 
war  is  an  urgent  necessity.  It  is  eagerly  awaited  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  strong  England  has  always  been  a  guaranty  of 
peace  for  Europe.  As  England  is  not  strong  at  present  there  is 
anxiety  abroad.  Let  it  not  be  said' that  the  Sultan's  delay  in 
satisfying  the  claims  of  France  has  given  rise  to  the  pending 
conflict,  and  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  if  the  Porte  had 
paid  at  on  e.  By  her  latest  demands,  of  which  nobody  had  a 
previous  inkling,  France  showed  that  she  intended  at  all  costs 
to  undertake  something  in  the  East.  The  mischief  of  the  situa- 
tion is  not  in  the  Sultan's  obstinacy,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  am- 
bition of  France  was  stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  England." 

The  military  organ  of  Vienna,  the  Reichswehr,  bluntly  says 
that  "the  French,  if  they  thirst  after  glory,  ought  to  satisfy  their 
desire  somewhere  else  than  near  the  European  powder-barrel." 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Nalional-Zeitung  (Berlin), 
which  bears  the  marks  of  official  inspiration,  the  only  interest  of 
Germany  in  the  Franco-Turkish  affair  is  that  it  should  not  lead 
to  further  complications. 

The  conservative  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  declares  that 
"the  system  of  international  policy  is  too  fine  a  mesh,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  different  powers  on  every  single  point  are  too  seri- 
ously affected,  to  allow  of  the  French  moving  about  in  the  Medi- 


terranean like  a  pike  in  a  carp-pond."  England  particularly, 
continues  this  journal,  can  not  "leave  in  French  hands  for  good, 
and,  perhaps,  not  even  temporarily,  a  position  which  commands 
the  Dardanelles  and  Smyrna  and  threatens  the  Suez  Canal." 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung  has  heard  that  France  and  Russia  have 
agreed  on  "a  plan  for  common  action  with  regard  to  reforms  in 
Armenia  and  the  European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
guaranteed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,"  But  the  St. 
Petersburger  Zeitung  denies  the  truth  of  this  report.  This 
journal  declares  that  the  anti-German  feeling  is  increasing  in 
.Russia,  "as  the  Germans  continue  to  bolster  up  the  doomed 
cause  of  Islam." 

The  British  press  appears  to  be  awaiting  developments.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  is  rather  skeptical  as  to' the  matter's  end- 
ing with  the  seizure  of  the  customs  port.     It  says : 

"  France,  we  are  told,  has  no  territorial  designs.  The  phrase 
is  one  which  we  have  heard  before  as  a  description  of  the  conduct 
of  other  nations.  France  does  not  intend  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  island.  This  also  is  an  assurance  with  a  familiar 
ring.  Phrases  of  this  kind  are  part  of  the  small  change  of  di- 
plomacy, handed  across  the  counter  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
moment,  but  bearing  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  accounts.  The  future  action  of  France  will  not,  in  fact, 
be  determined  by  her  present  intentions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
but  by  the  pressure  of  the  series  of  events  to  which  her  present 
action  will  give  rise." 

France,  says  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  (London),  "is  doing  a 
little  useful  European  police  work  in  disabusing  the  Sultan's 
mind  of  the  impression  that  such  trifling  with  his  legal  responsi- 
bilities is  the  special  prerogative  of  Turkey's  political  situation. 
And  M.  Delcasse  can  be  trusted  in  the  course  which  he  has  been 
forced  to  adopt."  As  long  as  France  keeps  within  reasonable 
bounds,  says  7V/e  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  the  Sultan  has 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  presence  of  a  British  squadron  : 

"It  is  time  now  that  he  should  reflect  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  set  our  remonstrances  at  naught  in  the  past ;  and 
we,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  can  not  but  rejoice  that 
he  is  about  to  receive  a  salutary  lesson." 

The  limes  (London)  declares  that  England  sees  no  reason 
why  she  should  "meet  trouble  half-way,"  so  she  watches  and 
waits;  and  The  Standard  (London)  says:  "The  means  taken 
by  the  Paris  Government  to  bring  the  Sultan  to  his  senses  will 
have  the  unqualified  good-will  of  Great  Britain.  It  can  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  any  state  to  allow  the  Porte  to  feel  that  it 
can  break  faith  with  impunity." — Translations  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Crispi's  Memoirs. — According  to  the  Naples  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung,  the  Crispi  memoirs,  which 
are  soon  to  be  published,  contain  important  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  "United  Italy"  movement  beginning  in  1848,  an 
interesting  correspondence  with  Mazzini,  a  history  of  the  govern- 
ments of  which  Crispi  was  a  member,  and  an  account  of  Italy's 
ill-starred  colonial  venture  in  Africa.  The  correspondent  says 
that  the  late  Italian  statesman,  throughout  his  long  and  event- 
ful life,  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  conscientiously  set  down, 
briefly  or  at  length,  everything  that  seemed  to  him  an  important 
political  event,  social  happenings,  his  views  of  persons  and 
things.  He  also  set  aside,  for  each  personage  of  importance 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  a  special  sheet  in  which  he  en- 
tered everything  pertaining  to  that  individual.  From  these 
diaries  and  personal  reports  he  began  to  write  his  memoirs.  The 
material  for  the  part  left  unfinished  is  so  well  arranged  that  com- 
pletion will  be  an  easy  task.  The  finished  portions  fill  two  large 
volumes  of  2,100  pages  each.  The  completion  has  been  entrusted 
to  two  noted  journalists  who  long  enjoyed  the  dead  statesman's 
confidence,  and  the  whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Senator  Damiani,  Crispi's  close  friend  for  forty  years.     Nearly 
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twenty  years  ago,  according  to  the  correspondent,  a  German 
publisher  offered  a  large  sum  for  the  memoirs,  which  he  proposed 
to  publish  in  four  languages ;  but  Crispi  would  not  permit  them 
to  appear  during  his  lifetime.  Once  only,  in  1891,  he  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  gave  to  an  Italian  publisher 
that  part  of  the  memoirs  which  refers  to  the  years  1848  and  1849. 
But,  upon  reading  over  the  proofs,  he  became  convinced  that  a 
great  controversy  would  be  precipitated  by  the  work,  and  recalled 
the  manuscript.  After  his  death,  the  diaries  and  records  were 
found  locked  in  a  desk  which,  according  to  his  household,  had 
not  been  opened  for  years.  —  Translation  made  for  The.  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


The  Montreal  Witness  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  age 
and  recent  illness,  and  says : 

"The  fact  that  in  his  extreme  age  and  physical  weakness  his 
country  could  lean  on  him,  and  him  only,  to  carry  on  its  ex- 
tremely complex  and  desperate  diplomacy,  is  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  liis  unequaled  capacity  for  affairs.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man 
who,  under  favorable  conditions,  would  have  ranked  with  the 
great,  patriotic  statesmen  who  have  made  nations  great." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WAS    LI    HUNG    CHANG    A    GREAT 
STATESMAN? 

MOST  of  the  European  papers  contain  lengthy  biographical 
sketches  of  the  late  Li  Hung  Chang  ;  and  their  editorial 
comment  is  to  the  general  effect  that,  while  not  a  great  states- 
man from  the  European  point  of  view,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
"the  strongest,  most  clean-cut  figure  which  China  has  produced 
for  many  centuries."  Whatever  his  limitations,  says  The  Satur- 
day Review  (London),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "whatever  of 
progress  has  happened  in  China  is  due  to  his  initiative,  and  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  he  had  to  eucounter  the  full  force  of  the 
conservative  element,  which  was  able,  even  last  year,  to  scheme 
a  Sicilian  vespers  which  should  exterminate  all  the  foreigners 
and  the  foreign  appliances  that  had  polluted  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  empire."  The  business  of  his  life,  says  The  Standard  (Lon- 
don), "was  to  keep  at  bay  as  well  as  he  could  the  hounds  that 
were  eager  to  make  their  prey  of  the  tranquil  conservatism  "  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  "Admirably  he  played  the  protracted  game. 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  losing  one.  The  artistic  sense  must 
confine  itself  to  admiration  of  the  dexterity  of  the  moves  and 
the  imperturbable  tenacity  with  which,  in  face  of  ill-luck,  the 
struggle  was  maintained."  He  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
patriot,  remarks  The  Speaker  (London),  ironically;  perhaps  he 
was,  but  he  is  known  to  have  amassed  a  princely  fortune.  It 
was  only  his  quaintness  and  originality  that  gave  him  title  to 
the  world's  attention,  declares  the  London  Daily  News.  All  in 
all,  he  was  "just  a  clever  Oriental  affected  by  Western  influ- 
ences, and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  two  continents."  Earl 
Li  was  generally  regarded  as  extremely  pro-Russian  in  his  sym- 
pathies ;  indeed,  says  The  Times  (London),  "the  withdrawal 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  from  the  stage  of  international  politics 
eliminates  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  on  which  Rus- 
sia has  been  accustomed  to  count  in  her  recent  diplomatic 
moves." 

The  National-Zeitung  (Berlin)  also  comments  on  the  late 
statesman's  leaning  toward  Russia.  In  all  her  history,  says  this 
journal,  China  has  had  no  other  statesman  who  entered  into  such 
close  relations  with  Russia.     It  continues: 

"It  is.  probably  true — in  fact  it  has  been  an  open  secret  in 
China  for  years  past — that  Li  Hung  Chang  was  not  only  paid 
in  sterling  coin  for  his  services  to  Russia,  but  that  he  also  de- 
rived from  that  Power  a  certain  support  in  his  relations  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  Yet  the  hope  expressed  by  English  jour- 
nals that  his  death  might  perhaps  interfere  with  Russia's  plans 
in  Eastern  Asia  is  unjustified.  The  methods  which  Russia  has 
employed  to  influence  China  are  manifold,  and  some  one  will 
doubtless  soon  be  found  to  take  Li  Hung  Chang's  place.  China 
has,  moreover,  far  too  great  a  respect  for  the  military  power  of 
Russia  to  be  able  to  oppose  an  irrevocable  refusal  to  any  of  Rus- 
sia's demands  unless  she  is  sure  of  the  support  of  other  Powers. 
In  his  capacity  of  broker  between  Russia  and  the  Chinese  court, 
Li  Hung  Chang  was,  therefore,  probably  quite  as  greatly  over- 
rated as  he  was  in  connection  with  most  of  the  other  diplomatic 
affairs  in  which  he  had  a  hand  or  in  which  his  tactics  were  sus- 
pected." 


FURTHER     EUROPEAN    COMMENT    ON    THE 
NEW   YORK    MUNICIPAL   ELECTION. 

MR.  LOW'S  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  is  appar- 
ently as  much  a  matter  for  rejoicing  and  congratulation 
in  the  European  press  as  it  has  been  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  itself.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  a  municipal 
electoral  battle  watched  with  more  interest,  says  the  Temps 
(Paris),  and  if  the  struggle  was  without  a  parallel,  the  result  is 
equally  unique  in  civic  triumphs.     It  says  further: 

"The  state  of  affairs  in  America's  first  city  had  become,  dur- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Tammany,  not  only  immoral,  indecent, 
scandalous,  but  actually  incompatible  with  public  safety.  .  .  . 
The  world  which  has  come  to  look  to  America  for  lessons  in  polit- 
ical progress  now  breathes  more  easily." 

The  city  of  New  York,  observes  the  fournal  des  De'bats 
(Paris) ,  should  rejoice  that  it  is  no  longer  a  cause  of  shame  to 
the  entire  country.  The  fournal  enumerates  the  good  things 
Mr.  Low  can  do  for  the  city,  but  makes  the  mistake  of  asserting 
that  his  term  will  be  for  four  years.  The  Tribuna  (Rome)  prints 
a  three-column  account  of  the  election,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
refers  to  Tammany  Hall  as  "a  fouler  Mafia  than  ever  disgraced 
Naples."  The  Daily  News  (London)  becomes  quite  enthusias- 
tic over  Mr.  Low's  victory.  It  gives  almost  all  the  credit  to 
President  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  President's  example  and  cour- 
age^hat  did  it,  declares  The  News.  "Such  a  magnificent  vic- 
tory for  the  cause  of  purity  in  municipal  government  will  send 
a  thrill  of  encouragement  through  all  who,  through  fair  weather 
and  foul,  retain  an  invincible  belief  in  Democracy."  The  News 
concludes  as  follows : 

"The  great  virtue  of  th'J  Americans  is  that  they  can  be  roused 
to  an  evil,  and,  when  roused,  will  not  rest  until  it  is  destroyed. 
Considering  the  unceasing  volume  of  immigrants  that  pour  into 
New  York,  bringing  with  them  all  the  evils  of  Europe  and  Babel 
at  the  same  time,  the  marvel  is  that  things  are  no  worse.  Most 
of  the  faults  of  American  cities  are  the  faults  of  youth — inexperi- 
ence, lack  of  foresight,  greed,  impatience.  But  this  election 
shows  that  they  have  also  the  great  virtue  of  youth — a  capacity 
for  indignation  against  wrong.  .  .  .  The  one  hope  for  Mr.  Seth 
Low  is  that  President  Roosevelt  is  behind  him.  ...  If  the  new 
President  can  really  remove  this  blot  from  the  escutcheon  of  the 
bright  young  race  beyond  the  seas,  he  will  be  blessed  by  every 
friend  of  freedom  in  the  Old  World." 

Thr  limes  (London)  deplores  the  shortening  of  the  Mayor's 
term  of  office  to  two  years.  If  he  is  a  dishonest,  mischievous 
man,  says  The  Times,  his  power  for  harm  is  almost  unlimited 
during  the  two  years  of  his  office,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
period  is  much  too  short  to  right  long-standing  abuses.  Now 
that  the  Reformers  have  the  power  once  more  in  their  hands, 
says  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  it  is  for  them  "to  show 
their  fitness  to  exercise  and  their  capacity  to  restrain  it,  by  prov- 
ing that  they  have  learned  from  the  lesson  of  former  failures  to 
crush  corruption  without  attempting  to  inaugurate  the  millen- 
nium by  methods  irksome  to  average  human  nature." 

In  English  eyes,  observes  The  Speaker  (London),  the  weak 
point  of  New  York  is  its  charter,  which  confers  home  rule  through 
a  man  instead  of  home  rule  through  a  municipal  council: 

"Mr.  Low  may  improve  the  civil  service  and  dissolve  the  part- 
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nership  of  the  city  authorities  with  vice  and  crime.  He  may  end 
the  system  of  blackmail — for  two  short  years.  But  what  then? 
Has  New  York  got  rid  of  boss  rule?  So  far  it  has  only  substi- 
tuted a  good  boss  for  a  bad  boss,  a  dictator  who  is  likely  to  re- 
form for  a  dictator  who  was  certain  to  corrupt." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL   PORTUGAL   BECOME   A    REPUBLIC? 

AFTER  half  a  thousand  years  of  slumber,  Portugal,  says 
Charles  Edwardes  (writing  in  The  New  Libera/  Review, 
London) ,  is  awakening  to  modern  conditions  and  is  almost  ready 
for  a  republic : 

"In  Oporto  it  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  when  a  leader  can 
be  found  the  people  will  rise  and  have  done  with  kings.  The 
railway  carriages  from  this  beautiful  city  are  much  defaced  with 
the  scrawl,  Viva  /a  republica  .'  Get  into  conversation  with  a 
Portuguese  of  any  station,  and,  so  he  be  not  a  functionary,  it  is 
five  to  one  that  when  you  descend  to  political  affairs  he  begins  to 
shrug  his  shoulders,  spread  out  his  palms,  and  curse  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Indolence,  induced  by  the  bountiful  mood  of  nature,  is  the 
national  vice,  this  writer  says: 

"  Nowhere  in  Europe  do  a  few  coppers  go  farther.  The  sea 
teems  with  sardines,  which  are  spread  about  the  country  in  a 
salted  condition  at  ten  a  penny  or  so.  Bread  is  cheap.  Olives 
are  like  blackberries  with  us.  A  penny  is  rather  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  a  pint  of  wine  away  from  the  towns,  and  it  is  quite  as 
often  excellent  as  only  moderately  good.  Fruit  abounds,  of 
course.  Cherries,  mulberries,  and  the  prickly  pear  may  be  in- 
dulged in  without  leaving  the  high  road.  And  any  sort  of  shel- 
ter is  good  enough  for  the  vagrant  when  the  weather  does  not 
make  sleeping  in  the  open  positively  pleasanter  than  sleeping 
under  a  roof.  The  Portuguese  mendicant  will  beg  his  day's  fare 
in  a  minute  or  two  ;  all  the  rest  of  his  hours  may  be  devoted  to 
contemplative  basking." 

This  vice  has  gradually  sapped  the  national  character  of  its 
old-time  vigor  until  to-day,  and  probably  for  all  the  future,  says 
Mr.  Edwardes,  the  nation  can  not  exist  except  as  a  dependent 
one.  "It  is  no  good  being  blind  to  the  truth:  Portugal  must 
nowadays  be  a  dependent  nation  if  it  is  to  remain  a  nation  at 
all."  Referring  to  the  financial  and  military  dependence  of  Port- 
ugal on  Great  Britain,  he  concludes: 

"Tho  forced  by  circumstances  into  a  subordinate  and  depend- 
ent position  in   Europe,  Portugal's  particular  preference  for  our 
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coat-tails  will  not  for  a  moment  outlast  the  strength  of  the  coat's 
own  fabric.  A  solid  guaranty  of  protection  is  its  first  and  last 
requirement  from  the 'Sixth  Former'  [a  comparison  to  the  tra- 
ditional bully  of  the  English  boy's  school]  among  the  nations  for 
which  it  consents  (with  shrugs)  to  play  the  humiliating  part 
of  fag.  In  our  relations  with  it  Portugal  acquits  us,  sensibly 
enough,  of  any  but  interested  motives.  A  Latin  Union,  if  it 
should  develop  the  stage  of  a  glamourous  chimera,  might  easily 
charm  the  nation  out  of  its  respect  for  the  treaties  which  lie  pig- 
eonholed in  our  Foreign  Office  and  Lisbon ;  especially  if  it 
should  succeed  or  be  coincident  with  the  deposition  of  its  King 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  which  would  secure  it  the 
instant  and  fraternal  friendship  of  France.  Should  this  fond 
dream  fail,  there  is  Germany  to  think  of,  maybe  Russia,  maybe 
even  the  United  States  of  America.  To  any  one  of  them,  upon 
sufficient  inducement,  Portugal  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
hold  out  its  little  hand  in  gentle  offer  of  alliance  when  there 
shall  be  any  grave  doubt  of  our  supremacy  upon  the  seas." 


RUSSIA  AND   AFGHANISTAN. 

ACCORDING  to  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung,  the  Russian 
press*  is  beginning  to  publish  articles  complimentary  to  the 
late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  calling  attention  to  the  cordial 
relations  which,  they  declare,  have  always  existed  between  the 
Khanate  and  the  empire.  The  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Berlin) 
also  notes  the  fact  and  regards  it  as  an  indication  of  Russia's  in- 
tention to  "greatly  strengthen  her  influence  at  the  Afghan  capi- 
tal. "  Commenting  on  the  release  of  several  Afghan  "  spies, "  the 
Nachrichten  says : 

"It  was  as  if  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  had  decided  to 
avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  Russian 
position  toward  England  in  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  statement  of 
the  Russian  papers  that  the  present  Ameer,  Habibullah,  will 
have  to  '  withstand  his  rivals, '  and  that  the  present  tranquillity 
is  only  apparent  is  an  unmistakable  hint  that  Russia  is  prepar- 
ing safeguards,  in  view  of  possible'  surprises. '  .  .  .  The  present 
position,  these  journals  insist,  does  not  satisfy  the  just  interests 
of  Russia  as  a  neighboring  state — indeed  the  most  powerful  state 
which,  at  the  gates  of  Afghanistan,  possesses  the  rights  of  a 
great  power — rights  which  England  seems  to  be  losing  in  South 
Africa.  This  is  a  clear  hint  to  London  that  England  can  not 
maintain  her  position  in  Afghanistan,  owing  to  the  South  African 
war,  should  Russia  really  try  to  render  that  position  precarious." 

It  is  clear,  concludes  the  German  journal,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  diplomatic  agency  in  the  Afghan  capital,  "a 
proceeding  actually  contemplated  at  St.  Petersburg,  would  be  a 
very  heavy  blow  to  England." 

The  Friend  of  India  (Calcutta)  believes  the  change  of  rulers 
in  Afghanistan  to  be  of  the  gravest  import  to  India,  and  hopes  that 
the  imperial  Government  will  watch  developments  closely. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"You  laugh,  Li !     At  what  do  you  laugh 

"I  laugh,  Tcher),  at  those  simple  Frenchmen,  who  have  the  simplicity  to 
count,  in  making  up  their  budget,  upon  the  millions  we  have  promised  to 
pay  them."  —The  Intransigeant  (Paris). 


THE  CHINESE    EGG. 
The  Powers  find  out  at  last  that  the  egg  they  have  been  hatching  so  care- 
fully is  rotten.  —Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


THE   CHINESE   SITUATION   IN   CARTOON. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   MANUAL  OF   A    MASTER    PRINTER. 
The  Practice  of  Typography.    Correct  composition.     By  Theodore 

Low  De  Vinne.     121110,  cloth,  476  pp.     Price,  $2.00,  net.     The  Century  Co. 

DE  VINNE  is  a  name  to  which  the  modern  handle  of  "Mister" 
does  not  seem  to  apply.     He  fellows  rather  with  Aldus  and  Cax- 
ton,  and  the  other  great  untitled  masters  of  his  craft.     And  if 
appellation  he  requires,  let  it  be  that  of  "master,"  to  which  he  is  for- 
mally entitled,  both  Columbia  and  Yale  Universities  having  conferred 
on  him  last  June  the  degree  of  A.M. 

De  Vinne  is  without  question  the 
modern  master  of  the  art  of  typog- 
raphy. Unlike  the  work  of  William 
Morris's  Kelmscott  Press,  the  books 
and  magazines  printed  by  De  Vinne 
are  artistic  justifications  of  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  rather  than  archaic 
protests  against  it.  His  printing  is  fine 
without  being  finical ;  his  taste  is  pure, 
and  at  the  same  time  practical.  He 
has  made  his  art  a  partner  with  com- 
mercialism, not  its  pander. 

"  The  Practice  of  Typography  "  is  an 
illustration  of  these  points.  To  quote 
its  sub-title,  it  is :  "A  Treatise  on  Spell- 
ing, Abbreviations,  the  Compounding 
and  Division  of  Words,  the  Proper  Use 
of  Figures  and  Numerals,  Italic  and 
Capital  Letters,  Notes,  etc.,  with  Ob- 
servations on  Punctuation  and  Proof-Reading."  Very  technical  and 
wholly  utilitarian  this  appears  ;  yet  the  art  of  the  past  has  always  been 
trained  by  just  such  technique,  and  grounded  upon  the  very  same  util- 
ity. The  book  has  a  broader  purpose  than  the  obvious  one  of  serving 
as  a  guide  for  compositors  and  proof-readers.  If  in  our  secondary 
schools,  and  even  in  our  colleges,  such  a  practical  work  as  De  Vinne's 
were  used  as  a  text-book  to  supplement  academic  grammar  and  scho- 
lastic rhetoric  ;  and  if  the  principles  learned  therefrom  were  actually 
applied  in  the  publication  of  school  and  college  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— in  the  future,  books  would  be  built  better,  and  better  books 
would  be  built  than  at  present.  Good  literature  is  the  natural  result  of 
good  printing.  The  author  thinks  that  present  readers  are  better  judges 
of  printing  than  of  literature.     He  says  : 

"Not  every  reader  assumes  to  be  a  critic  of  style  in  literature,  but 
the  reader  of  to-day  is  more  or  less  a  critic  of  style  in  type-setting. 
.  .  .  The  critical  reader  .  .  .  practically  requires  the  printer  to  be  more 
exact,  or  at  least  more  systematic  than  the  author." 


THEODORE   DE   VINNE. 


A  STRONG   CHARACTER   STUDY. 

The   Making  of   Jane.    By  Sara  Barnwell  Elliott.     121110,  cloth,  432  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

THAT    Sara   Barnwell   Elliott  takes  the  making  of  Jane  too  seri- 
ously does  not  prevent  its  being  an  excellent  piece  of  work.     The 
book  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  character.     There  is  no 
episode  in  the  book,  scarcely  even  a  paragraph   in  which  the  author 
loses  sight  of  her  main  object  :  Jane's  making. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  all  American,  and  the  plot,  but  for  a 
few  chapters,  is  laid  in  America  ;  yet  the  story  has  an  atmosphere  that 

is  seldom  found  in  novels  dealing  with 
American  life  of  to-day.  Among  the 
rapidly  increasing  list  of  these  novels, 
one  can  easily  trace  what  might  be 
called  a  family  resemblance.  The 
books  are  so  aggressively  American. 
The  authors  dwell  on  our  country,  our 
customs,  ostentatiously  as  tho  they 
would  say,  "Behold,  I  am  writing  The 
Great  American  Novel."  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  pe- 
culiarities of  any  given  part  of  the 
country  described  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain what  is  called  "local  color,"  and 
to  exaggerate  the  "  types  "  supposed  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Especially  has  this  been  true  in  books 
that  take  the  reader  into  a  fashionable 
set.  The  reader  of  such  stories  is  al- 
most always  made  uncomfortable  by  unnecessary  upholstery  ;  descrip- 
tions of  clothes  for  the  sake  of  clothes  abound,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
fashionable  life  are  continually  displayed.  In  Miss  Elliott's  book,  on 
the  contrary,  such  descriptions  as  there  are  of  the  luxury  which  sur- 
rounds her  heroine  only  add  to  the  general  effect  of  bleakness  that  the 
author  has  managed  to  convey. 
This  again  is  a  point  in  which  Miss  Elliott's  work  differs  from  that  of 


SAKA    BARNWELL   ELLIOTT. 


most  writers  in  the  same  field  :  there  is  none  of  the  jauntiness  or  over- 
done picturesqueness  that  grows  so  burdensome.  The  whole  first  part 
of  "The  Making  of  Jane,"  is  gray  and  somber,  and  yet  so  vivid  that  it 
reads  almost  like  a  personal  experience.  Yet  the  book  as  a  whole  is- 
saved  from  heaviness,  for  Miss  Elliott  is  a  maker  of  clever  phrases,  even 
tho  her  sense  of  humor  is  somewhat  undeveloped.  It  is  a  pity  that  she 
did  not  realize  that  the  blue  pencil  is  often  mightier  than  the  pen,  for 
Jane  is  too  long  a  story,  and  "  sags  "  badly  toward  the  last. 

Jane  Ormonde  is  adopted  when  a  very  little  girl  by  her  cousin  ;  and 
his  wife,  a  perfectly  heartless  but  rather  clever  woman,  sets  about 
making  Jane  into  her  ideal  of  what  a  young  girl  should  be.  Jane's 
training  is  most  rigorous.  She  is  allowed  no  liberty  and  no  companions. 
Her  every  gesture  is  commented  on,  her  every  impulse  checked.  She 
grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  barren  of  naturalness  or  affection,  and  her 
cousin  congratulates  herself  on  Jane's  marionette-like  obedience,  and 
meek  manners.  Just  before  Jane  is  to  be  allowed  to  "  come  out,"  she 
meets  Mark  Witting,  the  villain  of  the  story,  whom  Miss  Elliott  has. 
drawn  very  cleverly.  Witting  is  a  man  of  the  world  and  is  very  much 
taken  with  Jane's  simplicity.  He  has  no  money  of  his  own  and  knows 
that  Mrs.  Saunders  has  destined  Jane  to  make  a  brilliant  match.  He 
therefore  pays  attention  to  the  older  woman,  hoping  to  get  her  to- 
consent  to  a  marriage  between  himself  and  Jane,  urging  as  a  reason 
that  he  can  then  see  Mrs.  Saunders  as  often  as  he  chooses,  without 
fear  of  gossip.  Mrs.  Saunders  finally  consents  to  the  match,  suppos- 
ing that  Witting  really  cares  for  her  and  that  he  regards  Jane  in  the 
light  that  she  does,  a  mere  dummy.  When  by  chance  she  discovers 
that  Mark  really  cares  for  Jane,  she  promptly  causes  him  to  break  off 
the  engagement,  and  tells  Jane  that  Mark  has  only  pretended  to  care  for 
her  believing  that  she  is  her,  Mrs.  Saunders',  heiress.  Jane's  position  is 
made  so  unbearable  that  she  decides  to  strike  out  for  herself,  which  she 
does  with  the  help  of  her  other  suitor,  Creswick'.  Up  to  this  point 
the  story  moves  rapidly  ;  the  description  of  Mark  Witting's  relations 
to  the  two  women  is  very  subtly  drawn  ;  and  the  development  of  Jane's- 
character  is  pictured  with  almost  masterly  precision. 

But  the  rest  of  the  story,  of  Jane's  struggle  in  the  wilderness,  her 
heartaches,  Mrs.  Saunders'  fruitless  efforts  for  revenge,  and  Jane's 
final  success,  rather  tax  the  reader's  patience. 


THE  SUPERHUMAN  OF  NIETZSCHE  IN  FICTION. 

The  Argonauts.  By  Eliza  Orzeszko.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  121110,  cloth,  291  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

THIS  story,  by  a  Polish  lady  who  has  written  forty-odd  volumes,  is 
in  the  main  a  philosophical  narrative,  based  upon  the  views  of 
Nietzsche.  The  only  argonaut  in  the  story  is  Aloysius  Darvid. 
Possessing  already  a  comfortable  for- 
tune, he  marries  a  poor  governess,  Mal- 
vina.  Three  children  are  born  from  the 
union — Maryan,  Irene,  and  Cara.  When 
the  son  Maryan  is  twenty  years  old, 
Irene  a  trifle  younger,  and  Cara  a  little 
tot,  the  father  undertakes  a  trip  to  in- 
crease his  fortune.  His  ambition  is  that 
his  family  should  freely  mingle  with  the 
aristocracy  during  his  absence,  and  so 
he  opens  a  large  bank  account  to  his 
wife,  and  requests  a  ruined  nobleman, 
Kranitski,  a  former  admirer  of  Malvina, 
to  introduce  Maryan  "into  the  best 
society  and  teach  him  the  manners 
prevailing  there."  When  Darvid  re- 
turns from  his  trip,  he  discovers  his 
marital  misfortune  through  the  tradi- 
tional letter.  He  gives  money  to  Kra- 
nitski to   get  rid  of  him,  and  the  real 

story  begins.  Darvid  keeps  on  making  money.  Madam  goes  into  society 
as  usual,  accompanied  by  her  oldest  daughter,  who  knows  the  whole 
"affair."  Little  Cara,  always  carrying  her  little  dog  "Puff  "  in  her  arms, 
roams  at  will  behind  the  curtains,  peeping  and  listening  until  one  day 
she  learns  all,  falls  a  victim  to  brain  fever,  runs  to  a  window,  opens  it, 
and  dies  from  exposure.  Suicide,  suggests  the  author.  Malvina  and 
Irene  retire  to  the  country,  disgusted  with  society  and  tired  of  the 
company  of  Darvid.  Kranitski,  who  is  penniless,  does  likewise.  Mary- 
an and  his  friend,  a  Nietzschian  baron,  start  for  the  Chicago  Fair,  to 
make  money  and  incidentally  to  marry  American  heiresses.  Darvid 
broods  over  the  death  of  Cara,  and  finally  kills  himsi 

The  purpose  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Orzeszko  has  been  undoubtedly  to  demon- 
strate that  Darvid  was  brought  to  madness  through  neglect  of  social 
and  religious  duty,  while  Kranitski  became  a  parasue  through  neglect 
of  money.  The  antithesis  is  alluring,  but  not  justified  by  the  narrative, 
in  which  the  "painted  pots  "  of  Friedench  Nietzsche  seem  to  account 
for  everything. 

With  the  exception  of  Kranitski.  who  has  accomplished  his  evil  pur- 
pose in  reading  to  Malvina  Baudelaire.  Musset,  and  even  Paul  de  Kock, 
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they  break  these  "  painted  pots"  with  a  despairing  and  automatic  reg- 
ularity, until  Irene  gives  to  her  father  thi '  lucid  explanation  :  "  What 
are  '  painted  pots  '  ?  They  are  little  dabs  of  wretched  clay,  but  painted 
in  beautiful  colors  ;  they  are  just  what  naivete,  bashfulness,  modesty, 
and  darned  socks  like  them  would  be  to-day  in  my  case." 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  philosophy  which  has  induced  the 
talented  Polish  author  to  write  "The  Argonauts."  We  will  simply 
state  that  she  has  spoiled  a  good  dramatic  story,  which  is  nevertheless 
quite  interesting,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  discussions  on  quattro- 
cento, pre-Raphaelism,  and  the  Nazarenes.  "The  Argonauts"  is  de- 
void of  local  color.  It  is  not  a  Polish  narrative,  neither  is  it  French,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  French  quotations,  which  are  not  always 
accurate. 


MISS  MARY   HARTWELL 

CATHERWOOD. 
Courtesy  of  Harper  Bros. 


AN   AMERICAN    DAUPHIN. 

Lazarre.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  With  illustrations  by  Andre 
Castaign.  Cloth,  121110,  436  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  The  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

WHEN   Anthony  Hope  juggles  with  crowns,  royal  successions, 
strenuous  love  affairs  and  dazzling  deeds,  his  kingdom  is  in  his 
imagination  and  his  puppets  are  born  only  of  his  fecund  fancy. 
Mrs.  Catherwood,  on  the  contrary,  has  boldly  seized  upon  one  of  those 
shadowy  waifs  of  history  who  steal  through  its  twilight  almost  unob- 
served, and  has  set  him  forth  with  such 
circumstantial  vraisemblance   that  she 
seems  a  Boswellian  biographer  who  has 
had  access   to  newly  discovered   docu- 
ments. 

Lazarre  is  no  less  than  the  hapless 
Dauphin  of  Louis  XVI.  He  does  not 
die  in  prison,  but,  freed  and  taken  to 
America  when  nine  years  of  age,  is  en- 
trusted to  an  Iroquois,  Thomas  Williams, 
who  rears  him  as  an  Indian  and  passes 
for  his  father.  The  Prelude  to  the  story 
presents  with  sombre  picturesqueness 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in  London, 
— St.  Bats  —  and  there  a  little  French 
girl,  Eagle  de  Ferrier,  meets  and  does 
battle  for  the  shattered  Dauphin,  who  is 
later  led  away  by  Bellenger,  a  French 
artist,  hired  to  efface  the  Royal  Child. 

Then  follows  the  Awaking,  Wander- 
ing, and  Arriving  of  this  stricken  but 
clean-souled  young  man.  He  awakes  to  his  claims,  wanders  to  France, 
where  they  are  cruelly  frustrated  at  the  Court  of  the  First  Napoleon 
and  by  Lazarre's  Bourbon  relatives,  and,  coming  back  to  America, 
with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  commonwealth  of  the  Indians,  after 
years  more  of  hardship  and  adventure  he  arrives  at  what  he  has  aspired 
to  all  his  life,  the  loving  arms  of  Madame  de  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  casts 
away  his  hope  of  the  French  Crown. 

With  Mr.  Hawkins' romancing,  the  reader,  while  accepting  his  stimu- 
lating make-believe  without  one  whiff  of  incredulous  protest,  never  has 
a  moment's  doubt  that  he  is  weaving  a  woof  entirely  from  filaments  of 
the  brain.  But  Mrs.  Catherwood,  while  never  letting  the  rich  glow  of 
her  romance  pale,  has  a  constant  background  of  historical  fact.  The 
story  is  singularly  rich  in  incident,  constantly  varied  in  its  setting,  and, 
through  all  the  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  places  and  persons,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  oppressed  Dauphin  (who  is  reared  as  an  Indian,  becomes  a 
student  of  the  Massachusetts  religionists,  and  a  stanch  American  of  the 
early  days),  develops  in  strength  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  a 
smooth  and  graceful  style,  her  reflections  bursting  into  poetic  flower 
with  a  natural  grace  that  delights  the  reader  without  distracting  him 
for  a  moment  from  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  story. 

It  is  much  that  in  a  book  of  such  exciting  movement  and  delightful 
invention  the  hero  should  stand  forth  as  the  most  vitally  impressive  and 
persistent  memory,  and  that  where  events  run  so  swiftly  the  style  is  an 
ever-present  and  soothing  concomitant.  So  long  as  the  historical  novel 
shall  be  treated  with  such  masterly  skill  and  careful  finish  as  "  Lazarre  " 
exhibits  there  is  small  reason  why  its  vogue  should  lapse.  It  is  the 
weak  imitations  and  warmed-over  dishes  of  romance  that  pall  upon  the 
public  taste. 

STRAYS  FROM   THE   PEN   OF  THACKERAY. 

Stray  PAPERS.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  Lewis  Melville.  Octavo,  cloth.  Price,  $2.00. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

MR.  LEWIS  MELVILLE,  the  writer  of  the  fullest  life  of  Thack- 
eray which  is  in  existence  at  present,  naturally  had  to  look  up 
Thackeray's  uncollected  works  for  the  purposes  of  his  biog- 
raphy, and  he  has  brought  some  of  them  together  in  a  volume  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  more  authorized  collection  of  the  great  novelist's  works. 
The  collection  thus  brought  together  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter :  reviews,  sketches,  fugitive  verse,  and  occasional  correspondence 
make  up  the  farrago.     There  are  also  a  few  caricatures  by  Thackeray 


reproduced  in  this  volume,  but  these  do  not  differ  from  the  many  ex- 
amples of  his  marginalia  published  elsewhere. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  result  is  of  any  considerable  literary  value, 
tho  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  literary  interest.  We  do  not  learn  any 
new  phase  of  Thackeray.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  here  as  con- 
temptuously satirical  about  Bulwer-Lytton,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  as  he  is  in  his  recognized  works.  We  find  the  same 
common-sensible,  rather  bourgeois,  and  eminently  respectable  view  of 
life,  expressed  in  the  same  limpid,  easy  English. 

Curiously  enough,  the  interest  of  these  papers  is  in  most  cases  in 
their  subject,  rather  than  in  Thackeray's  own  presentation  of  it.  Thus 
the  review  of  Disraeli's  "Coningsby,"  for  example,  is  attractive  chiefly 
for  the  impression  he  gives  of  Disraeli's  position  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Thackeray  toward  Southey  when  his  Collected  Works  appeared.  The 
important  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  stamp  duty  upon  the  news- 
paper press  of  England  is  shown  in  a  paper  in  Frazerys  Magazine,  here 
published  in  book  form  for  the  first  time.  In  themselves,  the  papers 
and  sketches  are  so  slight,  are  of  such  local  interest,  have  so  few  espe- 
cially Thackerayian  turns,  that  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  question 
whether  Mr.  Melville  has  made  out  a  sufficient  case  for  their  publication 
from  any  point  of  view.  Certainly  there  was  no  adequate  reason  for 
reprinting  the  long  review  of  Brougham's  speeches,  which  takes  up 
one-tenth  of  the  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  have 
some  of  the  stories,  like  "  Fitzboodle's  Professions"  and  "Men's 
Wives,"  completed,  even  tho  Thackeray  had  already  rejected  the  ad- 
ditional sketches. 

For  the  critical  student  of  the  novels,  these  papers  will  have  some 
value,  showing  Thackeray  in  his  earlier  stages  of  development  ;  but 
for  most  readers  their  only  value  would  be  to  confirm  Thackeray's 
taste  in  having  rejected  the  majority  from  his  Collected  Works. 


THE   STEEL   STRIKE   IN    FICTION. 

By    Bread  Alone.     By  I.  K.  Friedman.     12IH0,  cloth,  481  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

"  T)Y  Bread  Alone"  is  a  book  of  ideals,  all  unsatisfied,  and  many 

Xj  even  unexpressed.  The  very  title  is  suggestive  of  the  allegory 
of  ellipsis.  It  is  not  "  by  bread  alone,"  but  "  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  that  the  life  of  man,  or 
social  order,  should  be  regulated.  That  these  words  of  God  are  "lib- 
erty, fraternity,  equality,"  and  that  the  social  order  which  they  shall 
bring  to  birth  is  the  "  cooperative  commonwealth,"  are  implicitly  the  be- 
liefs of  the  subtle  propagandist  who  is  the  author. 

He  has  adopted  strange  methods  to  spread  his  gospel.  The  obvious 
and  outer  purport  of  the  novel  is  disillusionment  of  ideals  and  the 
adoption  of  a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  betterment'  of  present 
society.  The  inferential,  inner  meaning  is  the  power  of  indomitable 
faith  to  remove  the  mountain,  however  mighty,  of  present  social  in- 
justice. The  "cooperative  commonwealth"  is  confessedly  a  change 
from  the  present  system  so  great  as  al- 
most to  overwhelm  its  promoters  with 
the  burden  of  proof.  But,  the  author 
claims,  "Utopia  belongs  to  humanity 
even  as  the  mirage  belongs  to  the  des- 
ert," and  he  implies  that  the  desperate- 
ness  of  the  need  justifies 'the  miracle  of 
the  remedy. 

The  hero,  Blair  Carhartt,  leaves  the 
ministry  and  breaks  his  engagement  to 
Evangeline  Marvin,  the  daughter  of  a 
steel-mill  owner,  to  take  his  place 
among  the  laborers  in  the  mill.  Here 
he  becomes,  to  a  large  extent,  a  com- 
mon workman  in  taste  and  feeling.  He 
fights  and  drinks,  yet  preserves  a  final 
check  on  passion  and  senses.  By  the 
power  of  his  personality  he  becomes  a 
labor  leader.  He  strives  to  offset  the 
dangerous  teachings  of  the  anarchists 

by  preaching  socialism.  But  his  Utopia  proves  a  mirage  indeed  to  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  workers,  and  after  his  failure  as  leader  in  a 
great  strike,  he  is  sent  out  from  their  world  back  into  his  own  as  a  false 
guide,  a  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds. 

His  best  efforts  have  resulted  in  ruin  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and 
especial  misery  to  the  faithful  among  his  following.  His  one  victory 
has  been  the  conversion  to  his  belief  of  Evangeline,  his  discarded  love, 
lie  marries  her,  and,  supported  by  her  faith,  stands  ready  to  obey  the 
next  summons  to  duty.  Here  the  author  leaves  him  with  the  query, 
typical  of  the  book  : 

"  What  fate  awaited  him  and  his  new  temple  and  the  sad  humanity 
that  his  second  sanctuary  would  be  reared. to  gladden?" 

The  sharp  distinction  which  is  drawn  in  the  novel  between  the 
anarchists  of  the  Emma  Goldman  order  and  the  socialists  of  the  school 
of  Dr.  Herron  is  most  timely  in  view  of  the  present  widespread  and 
indiscriminate  denunciation  of  all  social  theorists. 


K.    FRIEDMAN. 
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FOR  w*  HOLIDAYS 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths,  Bro^dwa^y  and  Nineteenth  Street, 

New  York  City, 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  completed  their  assortment  of 
newly  designed  wares  in  Sterling  Silver  and  in  Gold  for  the 
Holidays,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  their 
patrons  the  many  advantages  of  early  selection. 

The  hand-wrought  pieces  in  "  MarteW  and  "Athenic* 
are  never  duplicated,  and  many  of  them  take  months  to 
proditce. 

To  insure  freedom  from  interruption,  the  third  floor  of 
the  show  rooms  at  Broadway  &  i  gth  St.  has  been  set  apait 
for  the  display  of  an  exceedingly  attractive  collection  of  im- 
portant single  pieces  and  elaborate  services. 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
A  Collect  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  this  sky, 
Wherein  Thy  little  sparrows  fly  ; 
For  unseen  hands  that  build  and  break 
The  cloud-pavilions  for  my  sake, — 
This  fleeting  beauty,  high  and  wild, 
Toward  which  I  wonder,  as  a  child. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  strengthening  hills, 
That  give  bright  spirit  to  the  rills  ; 
For  blue  peaks  soaring  up  apart, 
To  send  down  music  on  the  heart ; 
For  tree-tops  wavering  soft  and  high, 
Writing  their  peace  against  the  sky  ; 
For  forest  farings  that  have  been  ; 
For  this  Fall  rain  that  shuts  me  in, 
Giving  to  my  low  little  roof 
The  sense  of  home,  secure,  aloof. 

And  thanks  for  morning's  stir  and  light, 
And  for  the  folding  hush  of  night  ; 
For  those  high  deities  that  spread 
The  star-filled  chasm  overhead  ; 
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For  elfin  chemistries  that  yield 
The  green  fires  of  the  April  field  ; 
For  all  the  foam  and  surge  of  bloom  ; 
For  leaves  gone  glorious  to  their  doom, — 
All  the  wild  loveliness  that  can 
Touch  the  immortal  in  a  man. 

Father  of  Life,  I  thank  Thee,  too, 
For  old  acquaintance,  near  and  true, — 
For  friends  who  came  into  my  day 
And  took  the  loneliness  away  ; 
For  faith  that  held  on  to  the  last ; 
For  all  sweet  memories  of  the  past, — 
Dear  memories  of  my  dead  that  send 
Long  thoughts  of  life,  and  of  life's  end,— 
That  make  me  know  the  light  conceals 
A  deeper  world  than  it  reveals. 

—In  November  Success. 


The  Unsuccessful. 

By  Gf.raldine  Meyrick. 

It  was  not  through  our  Idleness  we  failed, 

Nor  lack  of  many  a  high  and  holv  aim  ; 
We  were  not  cowards,  tho  our  spirits  quailed 
Just  at  the  crucial  moment,  and  so  Shame 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Compassed    us   round ;    and    Hope,   too   long  be- 
wailed, 
Seems  but  a  dream,  with  Affluence  and  Fame. 
Where  others  pluck  a  bough  of  blossoms  bright 
Or  golden  fruit,  we  gather  for  delight 
A  bitter  apple  or  a  faded  rose, 
Or,    oftener,   thorns   that   hurt    the    flesh.      Who 

knows 
In  what  strange  way  we  have  offended  Fate, 
That  she  should  ever  thus  our  plans  frustrate  ? 
Ah,  herein  lies  the  final  bitterness — 
We  miss  the  meaning  of  our  unsuccess  ! 

— In  November  Lipfincott's. 


The  Secret. 

By  E.  A.  Ireland. 

He  may  not  know  my  secret  thought,  for  speech 
Is  the  false  hireling  of  the  common  crowd, 
And  I,  who  for  his  sake  am  very  proud. 

Will  use  no  means  that  honor  could  impeach. 

How  can  I  tell  him  ?    Can  this  dull  soul  teach 
The  wild-voiced  winds  to  waft  it  on  a  cloud, 
Or  set  the  sounding  sea  to  chant  it  loud, 

And  shells  to  whisper  it  upon  the  beach? 
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"TCo  !  let  Earth's  voices  sing  their  subtle  song. 
Their     own     dear    secrets,    sweeter    than    our 

thought ; 
Blow,    winds;    break,   seas  ;  and   whisper,  little 
shells ! 
1  will  be  silent,  self-contained,  and  strong, 
Until  he  learn,  by  his  own  loving  taught, 
The  secret  that  my  passionate  silence  tells. 

— In  November  Harper's  Magazine. 


Selections  from  Edwin  Markham's 
coin  and  Other  Poems." 


Lin- 


A  Creed. 
(  To  Mr.  David  Lubin.) 

'There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers  : 

None  goes  his  way  alone  : 
-All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 

Comes  back  into  our  own. 

I  care  not  what  his  temples  or  his  creeds, 

One  thing  holds  firm  and  fast — 
'That  into  his  fateful  heap  of  days  and  deeds 
The  soul  of  a  man  is  cast. 

The  Builders. 
""£  dwell  near  a  murmur  of  leaves, 

And  my  labor  is  sweeter  than  rest ; 
For  over  my  head  in  the  shade  of  the  eaves 

A  throstle  is  building  his  nest. 

And  he  teaches  me  gospels  of  joy, 
As  he  gurgles  and  shouts  in  his  toil  : 

<It  is  brimming  with  rapture,  his  wild  employ, 
Bearing  a  straw  for  spoil. 

■So  I  know  'twas  a  joyous  God 

Who  stretched  out  the  splendor  of  things, 
■  And  gave  to  my  bird  the  cool  green  sod, 

A  sky,  and  a  venture  of  wings. 

iBu  t  why  are  m  y  brothers  so  still  ? 

They  are  building  a  lordly  hall  — 
"They  are  building  a  palace  there  on  the  hill, 

But  there's  never  a  song  in  it  all ! 


The  Humming-Bird. 

-A  sudden  whir  of  eager  sound— 

■  And  now  a  something  throbs  around 

The  flowers  that  watch  the  fountain.     Look  ! 

It  touched  the  rose,  the  green  leaves  shook, 
:i  think,  and  yet  so  lightly  tost 

That  not  a  spark  of  dew  was  lost. 

Tell  me,  O  Rose,  what  thing  it  is 
'That  now  appears,  now  vanishes? 
Surely  it  took  its  fire-green  hue 
From  daybreaks  that  it  glittered  through  ; 
Quick,  for  this  sparkle  of  the  dawn 
Glints  through  the  garden  and  is  gone. 

What  was  the  message,  Rose,  what  word  ; 
.Delight  foretold,  or  hope  deferred? 


Supplication. 

'Give  me  heart-touch  with  all  that  live, 
And  strength  to  speak  my  word  ; 

But  if  that  is  denied  me,  give 
The  strength  to  live  unheard. 


A  Voice. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
The  land  of  all  forgetting  calls  to  me, 
""Shake  off  the  yoke  of  cruelties  that  be, 

The  thoughts  that  tear  the  heart  and  taunt  the 

brain 
With  the  slow  striving  of  incessant  pain, 
The  stabs  that  make  the  wound's  entirety. 

'"One  step  from  life— my  quiet  urgeth  thee — 
Enter  and  peace  shall  fall  on  thee  again 

on  the  long  parched  field  the  cool  of  rain  "— 
"The  land  of  all  forgetting  calls  to  me. J 

"My  poppy  plains  stretch  silent  to  the  sea 
Unswayed  b)-  wandering  winds  of  memory. 
Oh,  weary  soul,  oh,  thing  of  rent  and  stain. 
Ye  shall  not  ask  me  of  my  balm  in  vain  !" 
The  land  of  all-forgetting  calls  to  me. 

—In  November  Man  ey. 


Kin=Hee  Coffee— and  Health. 

The  only  coffee  that  never  disagrees  with  anyone  is  Kin-Hee. 
This  rich,  aromatic  and  healthful  beverage  invigorates  you  and 
gives  that  self-satisfied  feeling  after  breakfast.  It  drives  away 
Malaria.  It  makes  the  epicure's  dinner  perfect.  In  it  strength 
is  combined  with  finest  flavor.  Packed  whole,  ground  or  pul- 
verized ;  always  sold  in  1-lb.  air-tight  cans,  never  in  bulk.  If 
label  is  unbroken  it  is  genuine. 

Kin-Hee  Quick  Coffee  Pot 

Physicians  say,  is  the  most  sanitary  food  utensil  ever 
invented.  Only  the  Fluid  Extract  of  Co/ft*- is  served. 
The  coffee  grounds,  which  contain  tannin,  are  kept 
apart  from  the  liquor.     We  refer  to  your  doctor. 
With  pulverized  Kin-Hee  Coffee,  requires  one- 
third  less  coffee  and  made  in  sixty  seconds.  With 
it  a  careless  cook  can  not  spoil  the  coffee,  as  a 
child  can  make  jusi  as  good  coffee  as  an  expert. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  Gift. 

Grocers  sell  our  Coffee  and  Coffee  Pot.  If 
yours  hasn't  them  send  his  address  and 
jours  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

"Coffee  and  Cakes,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer, 

contains  many  choice  recipes;  sent 

free    for     your     grocer's    address. 

Jas.  Heekin  &  Co.  5  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati. 

Sole  owners  and  manufacturers  for  Dominion  of^Canada. 

The  Eby,  Blain  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Light  your  store,  church,  home  and  streets  with  the 

Mm  &  Mm  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Gas  Lamp 

The  best  on  the  market ;  approved  by  Insurance 
Underwriters  ;  absolutely  safe  ;  cheaper  and  better 
than  electricity  or  ordinary  coal  gas.  No  dirt, 
smoke,  or  odor :  Portable.  Simple  ;  easily  taken 
care  of ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  Territory 
protected.     Write  at  once.     Good  opportunity. 

ACORN  BRASS  COMPANY, 

18  Jefferson   St.,    Chicago. 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

will  demonstrate 

Hm  ud vantages. 

Rend  for  samples  of  writing,  with 
prices,  etc.     Largest  ami   most 
complete    stock  of   second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  in  the  trade    Ma-. 
Chines  Shipped,  privilege  of  inspection.   Title  to  every  machine  guaranteed 

1>*  Rbi-Hiit  Street.  New  York.      5  N.  Calvert  Street,    Baltimore)    Md 

8M  lir lii  l.l  Street,  Iiu«ton.  Ml?  Wyandotte  Street.  Kiiiixiih   City 

18-1  l.iiSnllc  St..  Chicago,  III.  80S  North   Ninth  Street,   St.  I,oul». 

488  lManiondSt.J'lttKbiirgh.I'a.  586  California  St.,  San  Frnaclnco.Cal. 


Active,  educated  men  to  represent 


Catof'0*  3000  M^|Krf&ffiD  FREE  WANTED— { 

oi'K  1'KICKS  AKKSiitK  to  INTEREST  YOU.       I  em  States.    Weekly  salar*  or  guarantee  paid.    Giveage.ex- 
J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency,  Lexington,  Ky.  I  perience  and  references,   [lodd,  Mead  *  Company,  New  York  (itj. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Liow  as  Sewer  Inspector.— Seth  Low,  the 
mayor-elect  of  New  York,  is  an  old  political  cam- 
paigner, despite  his  academic  life  during  recent 
years.  He  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  made  a  vigorous,  tho  unsuccessful,  cam- 
paign for  election  as  the  first  mayor  of  Greater 
New  York.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadel- 
phia) relates  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred 
during  Mr.  Low's  term  in  the  Brooklyn  mayoralty 
chair  : 

"Mr.  Low  went  into  office  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn 
on  a  reform  platform,  and  promptly  inaugurated 
a  series  of  striking  reforms.  In  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hall  he  soon  became  known  to  the  reporters,  and 
others  who  had  business  to  do  with  him,  as  a 
unique  executive.  Instead  of  looking  upon  his 
office  as  a  side  issue,  he  took  hold  of  it  just  as  tho 
it  were  his  own  private  business,  giving  it  all  his 
time  and  attention. 

"Contractors  and  others  who  did  business  for 
the  city  soon  learned  of  Mr.  Low's  peculiarity  in 
this  respect.  If  there  was  a  piece  of  work  under 
■way  for  the  municipality,  Mr.  Low  could  always 
be  depended  on  to  come  around  and  look  at  it  and 
watch  its  progress. 

"Among  other  enterprises  planned  and  carried 
out  under  his  administration  was  the  construction 
of  a  twelve-foot.drainage  sewer  in  South  Brook- 
lyn, and  Mr.  Low  made  it  his  business  to  get 
around  regularly  to  inspect  the  work. 

"It  happened  one  day  that  a  new  foreman  was 
in  charge.  When  the  mayor  arrived  he  went 
down  and  walked  into  the  brick  part  of  the  sewer. 
He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  the  foreman  came 
rushing  after  him,  and  said  : 

" '  Here,  you  !     What  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 

"'  lam  simply  looking  around,'  replied  the  mayor 
meekly. 

"'Well,  you  can  look  around  outside;  you  can 
probably  see  more  there.' 

"'But,'  protested  the  mayor,  still  very  meekly, 
'I  don't  want  to  look  around  outside  ;  I  want  to 
look  around  inside.' 

"'Well,  you  can't;  see?  We  don't  have  people 
coming  in  here  and  interfering  with  the  work.' 

"' Oh,  all  right,'  and  with  that  the  mayor  walked 
out. 

"Just  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  excavation  the 
contractor  came  upon  the  scene,  and  greeted  Mr. 
Low  effusively.  The  foreman  took  in  the  meeting, 
and  after  Mr.  Low  had  gone  he  said  to  the  con- 
tractor : 

"'Who  was  that  man  you  just  shook  hands 
with  ? ' 

"'That?    Why,  that  was  the  mayor.' 

"'The  who?' 

"'The  mayor.' 

"'Murder  and  bones  !     And  I  chucked  him  out.' 

"The  contractor  and  his  foreman  were  much 
worked  up  over  the  incident ;  but  Mr.  Low  said 
the  foreman  was  only  doing  Ins  duty." 


COLONIAL  BRASSES 

The  Andirons  here  shown  are  similar  to  the  pair  that  stood  in  the  room  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  in  which  room  George  Washington  died.  Aside  from  their  associa- 
tions, they  are  an  unusually  graceful  and  well-made  pair  of  Andirons.    The  height 

is  26^  inches,  in  real  brass, 

finished  either  polished  or 

antique.     Price,  $20  a  pair, 

boxed,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Other  designs  of  Andirons,  in  iron  or 
brass,  tost  ng  from  $i  up,  are  shown  in 
sen. irate  catalogue;  also  grates,  man- 
tels, fenders  and  Franklins. 

Send  for  booklet  show- 
ing candlestick  sun-dials, 
and  other  Colonial  brasses. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  Bro. 

SO  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
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A  Literary  Experience  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

— Alexandre  Dumas,  pere,  it  is  admitted,  has  al- 
lowed his  name 'to  be  used  on  the  title-page  of 
books  that  he  did  not  write.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  as  is  related  by  the  Intermediaire  des 
Chercheurs,  Dumas  allowed  another  man's  name 
to  appear  on  the  title-page  of  a  drama  that  he 
himself  had  practically  written.  M.  Ilarel,  the 
director  of  the  Odeon,  in  Paris,  had  submitted  to 
him  a  play  by  a  young  country  lawyer,  Frederic 
<iaillardet.  There  was  good  material  in  the  play, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  stage  it,  and  Dumas  re- 
wrote  most  of  it.  Gaillardet  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive from  Dumas  a  letter  as  follows  : 

"Sir:  Harel,  with  whom  I  run  in  constant  busi- 
ness relations,  has  asked  me  some  advice  concern- 
ing a  play  from  you  which  he  desires  to  stage.  I 
take  with  pleasure  this  occasion  of  opening  the 
theatrical  career  to  a  young  confrere  whom  I  have 
not  the  honor   to  know,  but  to  whom  I  sincerely 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


a   KODAK 

Christmas  is  the 
Merriest   Christmas. 


Amid  the  festivities  of  Christmas-tide  one 
often  finds  the  greatest  charm  of  picture-tak- 
ing. The  children,  the  children's  tree,  the  visit 
at  the  old  home,  the  flash-light  at  an  evening 
gathering,  the  merry  sleighing  party,  the  home 
portraits  of  one's  friends — all  these  offer  subjects 
that  have  a  personal  interest,  that  one  cherishes 
more  highly  as  the  years  go  by. 


"KODAK        stands  for   all  that  is  Best  in   Photography. 


Kodaks.  $5.00  to  $75.00. 
Brownie  Cameras.  $1.00  to  $2.00. 

Christmas  Booklrt/ree  at  the  Dealers  or  by  Mail, 


EASTMAN   KODAK   CO. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 


BANNER 
SECII0NAL 

BOOK  CASES 

EATENT  PXNDINC 

are  the  only  ones  built  on  the 
Unit  System  having 

Adjustable     Shelves, 
Sliding  Doors  and 
Consultation  Leaf 
AN  IDEAL    CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Ser\d  for  Catalog  "A." 
THE  JOHN  DANNER  MFG.  CO.,  21  Harris  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Revolving  Booh  Cases, 

40  Styles. 

Cataloq  "fi.  •' 
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The  "Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 

Doubles  the  capacity  of  closet,  is  substantial  and 
elegant  and  keeps  the  trousers  "  Smooth  as  if 
Ironed.''  A  set  of  6  Trousers  Hangers  and  3  Closet 
Rods  sent  express  paid  for  $5.00.  Single  Trousers 
Hangers,  75c;  Single  Eods,  25c,  postpaid.  For  One 
Dollar  we  will  send  one  trousers  hanger  and  one  rod, 
and  afterward  the  balance  of  the  set  for  Four  Dollars. 

We  refund  your  money  any  time  within  6o 
days  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  goods  being  re- 
turnable at  our  expense. 

Our  100-page  illustrated  booklet  Free  on  request. 

PRACTICAL  \0YELTY  CO.,  439  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Did  You  Ever 
Enjoy  a  Meal 

IN  BED? 

Not   unless 
the  meal  was 
•.t-rvi-d    upon 
La  table  soar* 
d  as  to  extend 


over  the  bed  and  still 
not  touch  it.  Most 
convenient  in  the  sick 
room.  Excellent  sew- 
'ing.cutting  and  read- 
ins  table.  Various  kinds  of  wood.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Write  for  circulars 
Bird  testimonials,  size  of  top, 
18x36 inches.  NO  AGENTS. 

INVALIDS  TABLE  COMPANY, 
337  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Among  those  who  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  good  light  in 
the  home  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  Angle  Lamp,  which  embodies  in  the 
highest  sense  every  essential  detail  of  a  per- 
fect light.  While  more  brilliant  than  gas 
or  electricity  it  has  the  soft,  eye-resting 
qualities  SO  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  requires  almost  no  attention  and  costs 
but  IS  cents  per  month  to  burn.  Thousands 
of  discriminating  housekeepers  through- 
out the  country  have  adopted  this  method 
of  lighting  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  it  is  unapproached  in  brilliancy ,  ease 
of  operation  and  economy.  Our  Catalog 
W.  shows  all  styles  from  81  80  up.  Sent 
free  for  the  asking.  The  Angle  Lamp  Co., 
76  Park  Place  N.Y. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

TheHTALLMAN  DRESSER 

Tltl'NK  is  constructed  on  new 
principles.  Draws  uiRtead  of  trays. 
A  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  The  bottom  as 
accessible  as  the  top.  Defies  the 
baggage-smasher.  Costs  no  more 
than  a  good  box  trunk.  Sent 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Send  2c.  stamp  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

F.   A.    ST1I.I.M  A\. 
4  W.  Hprlng  St.  Columbus, O. 


wish  success.  I  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
accompanying  rehearsal,  and  your  piece,  as  it 
looks  now,  seems  to  have  chances  of  success. 
Needless  to  say,  sir,  you  will  remain  the  only 
author,  and  my  name  will  not  be  mentioned; 
otherwise  I  would  cut  from  the  play  what  I  have 
been  glad  to  add  to  it.  If  y ou  consider  as  a  ser- 
vice what  I  have  done  for  you,  allow  me  to  make 
you  a  present  of  it  and  not  to  sell  it  to  you.  Come 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  sir,  because  'La 
Tour  de  Nesles'  will  be  played  in  fifteen  days  at 
the  latest.     With  best  compliments, 

"ALEXANDRE  DUMAS." 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  jovial  Dumas  had  taken 
back  his  property,  nothing  but  a  mere  skeleton 
would  have  remained  of  Gaillardet's  play.  Harel 
attempted  to  suppress  on  that  account  the  name  of 
Gaillardet.  There  resulted  from  his  action  a  duel 
and  lawsuit  which  Dumas  lost.  "La  Tour  de 
Nesles"  was  played  8oo  times  in  succession,  inter- 
dicted and  played  again  in  1861,  the  name  of  Dumas 
appearing  on  the  posters  at  the  request  of  Gaillar- 
det himself.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that 
Frederic  Gaillardet  used  later  on  the  money  he 
made  with  "La  Tour  de  Nesles"  to  found  the 
Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  in  New  York. 


President   McKinley   and   a   Reporter. — The 

following  incident,  illustrating  the  late  President's 
kindness  of  heart,  is  related  by  The  Chautauquan 
(Cleveland,  O.): 

"During  one  of  his  Congressional  campaigns  he 
was  followed  from  place  to  place  by  a  reporter  for 
a  paper  of  opposite  political  faith,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  being  one  of  those  'shrewd,  persistent 
fellows  who  are  always  at  work,  quick  to  see  an 
opportunity,  and  skilled  in  making  the  most  of  it.' 
While  Mr.  McKinley  was  annoyed  by  the  misrep- 
resentation to  which  he  was  almost  daily  sub- 
jected, he  could  not  help  admiring  the  skill  and 
persistency  with  which  he  was  assailed.  His  ad- 
miration, too,  was  not  unmixed  with  compassion, 
for  the  reporter  was  ill,  poorly  clad,  and  had  an 
annoying  cough.  One  night,  Mr.  McKinley  took  a 
closed  carriage  for  a  near-by  town  at  which  he 
was  announced  to  speak.  The  weather  was 
wretchedly  raw  and  cold,  and  what  followed  is 
thus  described  : 

"He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  that  cough, 
and  knew  that  the  reporter  was  riding  with  the 
driver  in  the  exposed  seat.  The  Major  called  to 
the  driver  to  stop,  and  alighted.  'Get  down  off 
that  seat,  young'  man,'  he  said.  The  reporter 
obeyed,  thinking  the  time  for  the  Major's  ven- 
geance had  come.  '  Here,'  said  Mr.  McKinley,  ta- 
king off  his  overcoat,  '  you  put  on  this  overcoat  and 
get  into  that  carriage.' 

"'But,  Major  McKinley,'  said  the  reporter,  'I 
guess  you  don't  know  who  I  am.  I  have  been  with 
you  the  whole  campaign,  giving  it  to  you  every 
time  you  spoke,  and  I  am  going  over  to-night  to 
rip  you  to  pieces  if  I  can.' 

"'I  know,'  said  Mr.  McKinley,  'but  you  put  on 
this  coat  and  get  inside,  and  get  warm  so  that  you 
can  do  a  good  job.'  " 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

Extreme  Rudeness.— Voice  in  Telephone: 
"Are  you  55  ?" 

Fair  Listener:  "How  rude  you  are  to  ask  a 
lady  her  age  !"— Tit-Bits. 


At  Tech.— Greaser  :  "Did  you  hear  about 
Jones?" 

GRINDER:  "No.  What  is  it?  I  noticed  he  did 
not  come  back  this  year." 

"Greaser  :  "The  faculty  pardoned  him  out  two 
years  before  his  term  was  served." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


"Wanted  : — By  the  American  People,  a  Patent, 
Indestructible  Naval  Hero ;  Warranted  Not  to 
Fade  or  Shrink.— /.//<?. 


if  You  Want  to  Enjoy 

the  luxury  of  shaving  yourselt,  and 
transform  a  disagreeable  task  into  a 
delightful  pleasure,  send  $5.00  for  a 
pair  of  our  Masterpiece  Razors. 

Our  Masterpiece  Razor  to  him  who 
shaves  himself  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  fully  represents  what  it  is 
branded.  No  man  desirous  of  a 
clean,  smooth,  comfortable  shave  can 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  steel  money 
can  buy,  is  hand  forged,  evenly  tem- 
pered, file  tested,  ground  in  the  best 
possible  manner  "  under  our  own 
supervision,"  especially  for  a  wiry 
beard  and  tender  skin,  and  honed 
sharp  ready  to  put  on  the  face. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  entitled, 
'All  About  Good  Razors." 
It's  free. 


C.  KLAUBERG  &  BROS.,  173  William  St.,  New  York, 


REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


THE  POWERS 

Heat  Regulator 

ASSURES  AN  EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 
No  cOal  wasted. 

FITS  ANY  FURNACE 

OLD  OR  NEW. 
HOT  AIR,  STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER. 

EASILY  ATTACHED. 
REGULATES  ITSELF. 

BOOK   ABOUT  IT  SENT   FREE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.. 

39  Dearborn  Street.        -  .  CHICAGO 


Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine's  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 

Durable  —  most 

satisfactory  for 

playing  Duplicate  Whist. 

Cards  are  easily  inserted 

and    securely  held. 

Every  detail  patented. 

Infringements  prosecuted. 


PAINE   TBAV. 


Sold  by  dealers,  or  write 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co 


Oept  39, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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Visible:  Magistrate  (to  prisoner):  "Have  you 
any  visible  means  of  support  r" 

PRISONER  :  "Yes,  sir,  your  honor.  (To  his  wife, 
a  laundress)— Bridget,  stand  up  so  that  the  Coort 
kin  see  yez." — Tit-Bits. 

How  it  Happened Pat  :  "So  Kelly  is  dead?" 

Mike  :  "Yis.     He  hadn't  an  inimy   in  th'  wur-r- 
uld!" 
Pat  :  " Phat  did  he  doi  of  ? " 
Mike  :  "He  was  killed  in  a  foight  \"—Puck. 


No  Good.— School  Teacher  :  "Now,  Bobby, 
spell  needle." 

BOBBY  :  "N-e-i-d-1-e,  needle," 

Teacher  :  "Wrong.    There  is  no  '  i '  in  needle." 

BOBBY:  "Well,  'tain't  a  good  needle,  then."— 
Tit- Bits. 


He  Explains.— "This  is  jest  a  gentle  hint,"  ob- 
served the  farmer,  whose  son  had  come  home  from 
college,  as  he  slips  a  hoe  and  rake  into  a  golf- bag. 
"How's  that?"  "Well,  when  he  feels  he  needs 
exercise,  he  kin  go  to  his  golf-bag  an'  find  out  jest 
how  he  kin  git  some  !  ""—Puck. 

|  The  Blessings  of  Fashion.— DOWNER  :  "I  am 
very  glad  it  is  good  form  not  to  wear  a  watch 
with  a  dress-suit." 

Upper  :  "Why?" 

Downer  :  "Because  I  never  have  my  watch  and 
dress-suit  at  the  same  time."—  Tit-Bits. 


Room  for  All.— WIFE  :  "There's  a  burglar 
down  in  the  cellar,  Henry." 

HUSBAND :  "Well,  my  dear,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  are  upstairs." 

Wife  :  "But  he'll  come  up  here." 

Husband  :  "Then  we'll  go  down  in  the  cellar, 
imy  dear.  Surely  a  ten-room  house  ought  to  be 
big  enough  to  hold  three  people  without  crowd- 
ing."—  The  Pittbburg  Index. 

Breakfast  at  Home. —"Well,  madam,"  says  the 
head  of  the  house,  who  has  apparently  got  out  of 
bed  on  the  wrong  side,  "what  have  you  got  for 
breakfast  this  morning?  Boiled  eggs,  eh  ?  Seems 
to  me  you  never  have  anything  but  boiled  eggs. 
Boiled  Erebus !  And  what  else,  madam,  may  I 
ask  ? " 

"Mutton-chops,  my  dear,"  says  the  wife, 
timidly. 

"Mutton-chops  !"  echoes  the  husband,  bursting 
into  a  peal  of  sardonic  laughter— "mutton-chops  ! 
I  could  have  guessed  it.  By  the  living  Jingo, 
madam,  if  ever  I  eat  another  meal  inside  of  this 
house "  And,  jamming  on  his  hat  and  slam- 
ming the  door,  the  aggrieved  man  bounds  down 
the  stairs  and  betakes  himself  to  the  restaurant. 

"What'll  you  have,  sir?"  says  the  waiter,  po- 
litely, handing  him  the  bill  of  fare. 

"Ah,"  says  the  guest,  having  glanced  over  it, 
"let  me  see.  Bring  me  two  boiled  eggs  and  a 
mutton-chop  !  " — Tit- Bits. 


A  ''Jolly"  Dialog  (By  Aintany  Hope).— 
"Good  afternoon,  Lady  Mickleham,"  I  remarked, 
smiling  to  myself  at  my  cleverness. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  answered  Dolly, 
gracefully  swinging  the  kitten  by  its  tail. 

"I've  got  to  start  the  conversation  somehow,"  I 
replied  quickly,  casting  about  for  an  epigram. 

"Yes,   but  you  ought  to   say  something  really 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Victor  Hugo  says : 

"  Balzac  is  first  among 
the  greatest ;  highest  among 
the  best." 


Charles  Dickens  says : 

"  He  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  geniuses  who  appear 
by  ones  and  twos  in  century 
after  century  of  authorship, 
and  who  leave  their  mark 
ineffaceably." 


Headers  of  The  Literary 


Balzac's  Great  Romances 

Balzac  is  considered  first  among  writers  of  fiction.  Not  only  do  his  novels  furnish 
the  finest  examples  of  the  story-teller's  art,  but,  as  a  whole,  they  present  an  entire 
human  society.  All  the  elemental  principles  of  romance  are  found  in  the  series  of 
novels  entitled  "The  Comedie  Humaine."  The  best  edition  of  Balzac's  Novels,  in 
English  is  the  famous  Saintsbury  Edition — translated  and  edited  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Saintsbury.  We  have  secured  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  Comedie  Humaine,  and 
through  our  Balzac  Club  we  are  able  to  offer  sets  to  Literary  Digest  readers — as  long 
as  the  edition  lasts — at  about  half  the  regular  price.  The  coupon  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  will  bring  you  a  set,  express  prepaid,  for  examination. 

Included  in  this  edition  are  the  prefaces  of  Prof.  George  Saintsbury,  who  is  credited 
with  "  knowing  more  about  the  literature  of  the  world  than  any  other  living  man." 
These  introductions,  so  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  author,  are  critical  and 
explanatory,  and  deal  with  each  story  separately.  No  other  edition  contains  tkem 
fully.  The  text  is  translated  by  well-known  English  scholars,  and  we  have  added  three 
stories  originally  lacking  in  the  series.  The  sets  are  splendidly  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures and  half-tones. 

The  sets  consist  of  16  volumes  —  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  in  cloth  or  half-leather.  Size 
of  volumes,  8x5  inches — nearly  \y2  inches  thick 

The  Covipon   Salves  Yovi  $20 

The  low  Club  price  places  these  supreme  masterpieces  of  fiction  within  your  reach 
at  the   price    of    department    store    novels.      A    set   contains    88  great         a 
novels — all  the  stories  of  the  Comedie  Humaine.     As  long  as  the  sets  last  the  price    ^r 
to  Literary  Digest  readers  will  be  $36  for  the  sets  in  half  leather, and  $30  for  the    ^r 
cloth  binding,  and  you  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month.     This  is  the    ^r 
same  edition  that  is  regularly  sold  for  $40.00  and  $56.00  per  set.  f 

Ar  *  nc 

To  secure  a  set  cut  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  promptly  and      w,,  . 
...  .  .      .  .  ,  ,,       at  University 

we  will  send  you  a  set  for  examination  without  cost  on  your  Dart.     If     M      _     . 

f        Society 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  return    it    to    us    at  our  expense.      But  if  you    ^r  7a 

are  satisfied  with  the  books,    keep  them  and  send  us  $2  at  the  end     J  .,"  . 

m  New  York 

of    5    days,  and    $2   a  month  until  the  low  Club  price  is  paid,     J  ,  „ 

..      ..  M        t'.entlemen  :      Please 

The  edition  is  limited,  so  to  secure  a  set  you  had  better  mail     J  send   me    on    approval, 

the  coupon  at  once.      A  set  of  this   splendid   edition  f}g^£&&££^l 

makes  a  most  attractive  Christmas  present.  J   ">g-    If  satisfactory  1  agree  to 

f     pay  $2.00  within  5ila>s   and 

D,,..t;f..I    C(,,..'™„,    D.,,..    C..,/    ^,,    £>, ,•..,„/  M      $2. 60  per  month  theri  alter  for    17 
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The  Vniversity Society  / v.. ,„ 

78    Fifth    Avenue  S strett 

New  York  Vl.d.  „-3o. 

f     In  ordering  cloth  change  17  mouths  to  14  months 
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bright,  you  know.  Here  we're  halfway  down  the 
page  and  haven't  a  bon  mot  to  our  credit.  Come  ! 
Make  a  pun  if  you  can't  do  anything  else." 

"1  can't  think  of  one  bad  enough,"  I  responded 
in  dismay,  absently  putting  forward  the  hands  of 
the  onyx  clock. 

"Then  we'd  better  come  to  business.  What  is 
your  object  in  calling  so  regularly  ?  You've  been 
at  it  now  for  a  longer  time  than  I  care  to  mention. 
Now " 

"I  guess  I  must  be  going,"  I  remarked  with 
graceful  finesse,  and  reached  for  my  hat  ;  but 
Dolly  smilingly  placed  it  on  the  floor  and  put  her 
foot  through  it,  with  a  touch  of  firmness,  as  I 
thought. 

"It's  no  use,  Mr.  Carter,"  she  went  on,  "Mrs. 
Hilary  knows  everything  about  us." 

"Then  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  you  or 
I  or  any  of  our  readers,"  said  I,  greatly  relieved 
to  have  made  a  witty  remark  at  last. 

"You  know  she  passed  us  in  her  automobile 
Sunday,"  said  Dolly,  pensively  plucking  the  fur 
from  the  kitten's  back. 

"Mrs.  Hilary,"  I  replied  impressively,  capturing 
the  kitten,  "Mrs.  Hilary  knows  nothing.  A  wo- 
man who  knows  half  what  she  tells  will  tell  all." 

"Oh  you  delightful  cynic  !"  cried  Dolly  admir- 
ingly, kissing  me.  "And  we'll  have  dear  old  Dr. 
Feebly  to  perform  the  ceremony,  won't  we?" 

In  my  sudden  agitation  I  dropped  the  kitten 
down  the  back  of  my  neck. 

"Now  you've  done  it  !"  said  Dolly,  pouting. 
"You've  lost  the  only  means  we  had  of  filling  up 
thegaps  in  the  conversation.  We'll  have  to  end 
the  chapter." 

Seeing  the  force  of  her  observation  I  rushed  to 
the  club  and  buried  myself  in  absinthe  and  rep- 
artee with  the  appreciative  butler.  —  Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
South  Africa. 

November  18.—  General  Kitchener  reports  that 
since  November  7  the  British  columns  have 
killed  43  Boers,  wounded  16,  and  captured 
297. 

November  20.— British  troops  seize  two  Boer 
commands  near  Pretoria,  capturing  54  men. 

November  22. — Twenty  arrests  are  made  in 
Johannesburg  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 

South  Amfrica. 
November     21  —Colombian  rebels    capture    the 
town  of  Colon,  and  marines  are  landed  from 
the  United  States  war-ship  Machias  to  guard 
the  railway  station. 

November  22. — The  Colombian  Government  in- 
forms the  United  States  Consul-general 
Gudger  that  it  can  not  guarantee  protection 
for  the  Isthmian  railwaj-  ;  renewed  hostili- 
ties are  reported,  and  the  city  of  Panama  is 
threatened  by  Colombian  troops. 

November  23.— The  Colombians  win  fresh  vic- 
tories south  of  Panama;  the  United  States 
gunboat  Marietta  arrives  at  Colon. 

November  24.— The  Colombian  gunboat  General 
Pinzon  arrives  at  Colon  and  its  commander 
threatens  to  bombard  the  city. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  19.  — It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  requested  the  Government  of  Bulgaria  to 
send  troops  to  surround  the  captors  of  Miss 
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Slone,  who  have  been  located  in  a  mountain 
defile. 

November  21.— A  religious  riot  takes  place  in 
Athens  as  the  result  of  a  proposition  to  trans- 
late the  Gospels  into  modern  Greek. 
Queen  Draga  of  Servia  takes  poison,  after  a 
quarrel  with  the  King,  but  her  attempt  at 
suicide  proves  unsuccessful. 

November  22.  — Count  von  Hatzfeldt  -  Wilden- 
burg,  former  German  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  dies  in  London. 

November  23. — Serious  conflicts  between  Catalan 
students  and  soldiers  occur  in  Barcelona. 

November  24.^The  Greek  cabinet  resigns,  as  a 
result  of  the  Athens  riots,  and  a  new  cabinet 
is  named,  headed  by  M.  Zaimis. 

Domestic. 

November  18. — The  new  isthmian  canal  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  signed  at  the  State  Department  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote. 

November  19.— The  National  Reciprocity  Con- 
vention meets  in  Washington ;  Charles  H. 
Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  in  favor  of 
protection,  and  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
call  on  President  Roosevelt. 
Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  of  New  York,  is  ap- 
pointed first  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Wes- 
tern Massachusetts. 

November  20.— The  National  Reciprocity  Con- 
vention passes  resolutions  recommending 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
"only  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  any  of  our  home  interests." 

Thirty  men  are  caught  in  a  Colorado  gold- 
mine by  fire,  and  only  one  is  rescued  alive. 

November  21. — Employes  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  go  on  strike 
in  New  York. 

The  resignation  of  Postmaster  Wilson  of 
Brooklyn  is  accepted  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  Clayton  McMichael  is  appointed  post- 
master of  Philadelphia. 

November  22. — President  Roosevelt  appoints 
Major  William  Croizier  chief  of  ordnance, 
with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  succeed 
Gen.  A.  R.  Burfington,  retired. 

Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota  writes  to 
several  other  governors  with  a  view  to  ta- 
king action  against  the  recently  organized 
railroad  trust. 

November  24. -Governor  Van  Sant  announces 
his  intention  of  calling  a  special  session  of 
the  Minnesota  legislature  to  take  action 
against  the  Great  Northern  Pacific  combina- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
made  public,  showing  satisfactory  progress 
in  dealing  with  Indian  affairs,  public  lands, 
and  pensions. 

A  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  sweeps  over 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
inflicting  considerable  damage  along  the 
coast. 

Amkrican  Dkpendenciks. 

November  17.  —Philippines :  A  force  of  marines 
attack  a  strong  position  at  Sojoton,  Samar, 
destroying  three  camps,  killing  thirty  men, 
and  capturing  guns  and  stores. 

November  24.— A  company  of  the  Nineteenth 
Regiment  captures  a  fort  on  the  island  of 
Bohol,  in  the  Visayan  group. 


A  Marvelous  Collection  of  Paintings. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  half  a  million  people  have 
viewed  the  celebrated  Tissot  pictures  representing  the 
life  of  Christ.  Only  recently  the  Brooklyn  Institute  pur- 
chased the  collection  for  $60,000.  Monsieur  Tissot  has 
painted  500  pictures,  which  are  so  vivid  and  beautiful  that 
they  seem  to  carry  the  beholder  back  to  the  Judea  of  old, 
and  make  the  men  and  women  of  the  gospel  story  live 
again.  Litrkaky  Digkst  readers  are  offered  remarkable 
reproductions  of  these  works  of  art  on  unusually  attractive 
terms.    Please  see  the  announcement  on  another  page. 
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A  R.oy&J  Christmas  Gift 

Only  48  Sets  Left 

The  Last  of  our  importation  of  the  De  Luxe  Auto- 
graph Edition — the  finest  "Dickens"  ever  published 

At  aJ>out  HALF  PRICE  while  they  tast 

The  finest  previous  edition  of  Dickens,  known  as  the  "  De  Luxe,"  and 
issued  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  London  (Dickens'  authorized  publishers),  is  a 
noted  landmark  in  the  publishing  business.  It  was  limited  to  1000  sets,  and 
the  price  was  $8.40  a  volume.  This  Autograph  Edition  is  also  issued  by 
Chapman  &  Hall,  and  is  a  notable  improvement  upon  the  "  De  Luxe" 
edition,  especially  in  the  matter  of  illustrations — there  are  about  800  of  them — 
but  our  Club  price  is  only  $3.04  per  volume.  And  the  terms  are  only 
$1.00  club  fee  ;  as  soon  as  you've  joined,  the  complete  set  of  30  volumes  is 
sent  you,  and  you  pay  18  monthly  payments  of  $5.00.  A  discount  of  one 
monthly  payment  is  allowed  if  you  pay  the  whole  amount  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  the  set. 

Only  $1  to  pay  before  Christmas 


The  edition  is  in  thirty  volumes,  printed  on  laid, 
deckle-edge  paper  and  magnificently  bound  in  three- 
quarters  red  morocco. 

The  illustrations  comprise  all  the  original  pictures 
made  for  the  original  editions  of  all  the  different 
books.  They  include  the  drawings  and  etchings  by 
Cruikshank,  Cattermole,  Landseer,  Browne  (Phizt, 
Seymour,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Marcus  Stone,  F.  Stone, 
Maclise,  Stanfield,  Doyle,  Fildes  and  Barnard,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  600  full-page  engravings,  photo- 
gravures and  etchings.  All  these  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  printed  upon  Japanese  fibre-paper  and 
directly  from  the  original  plates. 

There  are  also  213  text  illustrations,  the  original 
drawings  for  which  were  all  made  under  the  eye  of 
the  author. 

Among  the  full-page  pictures  a  particularly  inter- 
esting series  is  the  collection  of  etchings  of  places 
and  scenes  which  are  remembered  chiefly  by  reason 
of  their  association  with  Dickens'  life  and  stories. 

These  include  among  others  the  Old  Boot  Inn, 
made  famous  as  the  resort  of  the  highwaymen  in 
"  Barnaby  Rudge";  the  original  of  "  The  Old  Curios- 
ity Shop  "  ;  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Kingsgate 
street,  Holborn,  which  was  the  residence  of  Sairey 
Gamp  and  the   home  of  Mr.  Sweedlepipe  and  his 

It  would  take  half  the  magazine  to  tell  the  whole  story 
If  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  send  us  that  coupon  ^" 
with  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin,  we'll 
send  you  free  the  full  particulars  and  one  of  our 
sample-page  specimen  books. 

John   Wanamaker 

Philadelphia 


feathered  stock  in  trade  ;  Dickens'  birthplace,  on  the 
Commercial  Road,  Southsea :  the  house  at  No.  4 
Gower  street,  where  Dickens  lived  with  his  parents, 
and  where  his  mother  kept,  or  attempted  to  keep,  a 
private  school. 

There  are  also  included  a  series  of  portraits  of 
Dickens  taken  at  different  times    in  his  life,  and 
a  series  of  thirty   autograph  signatures  in   fac- 
simile.    Further  than  this,  there  appears  also 
a  series   of   photographic  reproductions  of 
manuscript  pages  from  his  stories. 

In  summing  up    the    illustrative  fea- 
tures of  this  edition  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  they  far  outreach  the 
most    ambitious    attempts    which 
hitherto  have   been   made   fully 
to   illustrate     Dickens.      All 
possible  sources  have  been 
drawn   from,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved   that   no    worthy 


Dickens    picture,    by 
whomsoever  made, 
has  been  omitted 
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We  urgently  advise  a  trial  of 
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(White  Wheat  Gluten  Suppositories) 

a  simple,  yet  effective  cure  for 

Constipation  &  Piles 

Fifty  cents.  At  all  druggists  or  by 
mail.  Samples  gladly  mailed  FREE. 
THE  ENTONA  CO.,  Dept.  W  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


LIQUOR  HABIT  CIRED 
AT  HOME 

The  Patterson  System  of  Treatment 
is  a  Pronounced  Success 

Now  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  habitual  drinking  of 
liquor  and  other  intoxicants  is  a  distinct  form  of  nervous 
disease,  and  not  an  indication  of  a  vicious  disposition  or  a 
weak  will,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  to  be  pitied  and 
relieved,  rather  than  to  be  censurecl  an<i  shunned. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Patterson  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., special- 
ist in  nervous  diseases  and 
the  curing  of  all  drug  habits, 
has  made  a  most  remarkable 
discovery  in  a  form  of  treat- 
ment that  is  a  complete  cure 
for  that  dreadful  disease — 
the  destructive  appetite  for 
liquor.  In  thousands  of  cases 
this  treatment  has  been  rigidly 
tested  and  even'  time  it  has 
been  a  complete  success.  "  I 
am  so  certain,"  says  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, "of  the  fact  that  my 
splendid  discovery  will  posi- 
tively cure  any  case  of  the 
liquor  habit,  where  the  patient 
wDl  take  the  treatment  faith- 
fully as  I  direct  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  own  case  at  home, 
that  I  absolutely  guarantee  to 
every  patient  that. I  will  return  his  money  gladly  if  the 
treatment  is  not  in  every  way  satisfactory."  Have  patience 
with  any  unfortunate  drinker  whose  system  is  weakened  by 
liquor.  Do  not  condemn  him  as  having  bad  habits,  but 
sympathize  with  his  unfortunate  weakened  condition. 
Write  to  Dr.  Patterson,  address  Drawer  62,  for  a  copy  of 
his  booklet — "  Can  the  Liquor  Habit  Be  Cured?  "  describ- 
ing how  to  rid  the  system  of  the  effects  of  liquor,  to  build 
np  the  wasted  nervous  system,  and  to  cure  all  drinkers  of 
even  a  desire  for  liquor,  mailed  free.  Write  in  confidence 
to-dav. 

SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 

Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
|»     >ng 
homes 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

•^ost  $2.00  and  up 

ROCHESTER  RADIATORCO1 
5  v*tzs.;$  St.,  2::ke:'.er,  N.7. 


Dr.  O.  E.  Patterson, 
Specialist  in  Liquor,  Mor- 
phine and  all  Drug  Habits, 
and    Manager    Patterson 
Home  Sanitarium. 


Revolving  Temple-Clasp  Eyeglasses. 

Brlggs  patent  with  Electric  Attachment.    For-.-i^, 
convenience,  comfort  and  cure,  no  invention*-'' 
of  the  past.  100  years  equals  it.     Fit  by  mall 
guaranteed.      Good  solicitors  make  great  In-     C. 
comes.    Exclusive  territory  ae signed. 
Revolving  Spectacles  Co.,  323  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochetter,  N  Y. 


This  space  reserved  for  the 

coupon  on  the  other  side 

of  the  leaf. 

JOHN    WANAMAKER 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  611. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  H.  W.  Barry. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 


i 

tjii 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
4R1B1;    2P5;    4Sipi;    2BRipPb; 
2rrkSiK;  b  7  ;  iQipipPi;q4S2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  612. 

By  H.  B.  Feast. 

From  The  B.  C.  M. 

8;8;B2p4;2RbiP2;iSikpsPi;P6Q; 
3  P  4  ;  K  s  6. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

The  B.  C.  At.,  says  that  this  problem  "has 
brought  a  bunch  of  our  soivers  down  by  its  crafty 
tries,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  in  7'he  B. 
C.  M.  for  a  two-mover,  it  holds  the  record." 

Problem  613. 

By  JOIIANN    BARTSCH. 

First  Prize  Netherlands  Chess- Association 
Problem-Tourney. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

1K6;    QiSbBs2;    2p3pP;    1   P  2  k  3  ; 
iP2Bp2;3Sip2;4KP2;r6q. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


THE  display  heading  in  the  Chess-column  in  the 
St.  Paul  Despatch  is  "Pillsbury-Lasker.  To  play 
for  a  purse  of  $5,000  and  the  Championship  of  the 
World. 


A  New  Departure. 

A  New,  Effectual  and  Convenient  Cure 
For  Catarrh. 

Of  catarrh  remedies  there  is  no  end,  but  of  catarrh 
cures,  there  has  always  been  a  great  scarcity.  There 
are  many  remedies  to  relieve,  but  very  few  that 
really  cure. 

The  old  practice  of  snuffing  salt  water  through  the 
nose  would  often  relieve  and  the  washes,  douches, 


powders  and  inhalers  in  common  use  are  very  little 
if  any,  better  than  the  old-fashioned  salt-water 
douche. 

The  use  of  inhalers  and  the  application  of  salves, 
washes  and  powders  to  the  nose  and  throat  to  cure 
catarrh  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  rub  the  back  to 
cure  kidney  disease.  Catarrh  is  just  as  much  a  blood 
disease  as  kidney  trouble  or  rheumatism  and  it  can- 
not be  cured  by  local  treatment  any  more  than  they 
can  be. 

To  cure  catarrh,  whether  in  the  head,  throat  or 
stomach,  an  internal  antiseptic  treatment  is  necessary 
to  drive  the  catarrhal  poison  out  of  the  blood  and 
system,  and  the  new  catarrh  cure  is  designed  on  this 
plan  and  the  remarkable  success  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  is  because  being  used  internally  it  drives  out 
catarrhal  infection  through  action  upon  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels. 

Wm.  Zimmerman  of  St.  Joseph,  relates  an  experi- 
ence with  catarrh  which  is  of  value  to  millions  of 
catarrh  sufferers  every  where.  He  says:  "I  neglected 
a  slight  nasal  catarrh  until  it  gradually  extended  to 
my  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  and  finally  even  my 
stomach  and  liver  became  affected,  but  as  I  was  able 
to  keep  up  and  do  a  day 's  work  I  let  it  run  along  until 
my  hearing  began  to  fail  me  and  then  I  realized  that 
I  must  get  rid  of  catarrh  or  lose  my  position,  as  I  was 
clerk  and  my  hearing  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"Some  of  my  friends  recommended  an  inhaler, 
another  a  catarrh  salve  but  they  were  no  good  in  my 
case,  nor  was  anything  else  until  I  heard  of  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  and  bought  a  package  at  my  drug 
store.  They  benefited  me  from  the  start  and  in  less 
than  four  months  I  was  completely  cured  of  Catarrh 
although  I  had  suffered  nearly  all  my  life  from  it. 

"They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  other  catarrh  remedies  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets." 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh  will  be 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.,  and  the  tablets  are  sold  by  all  druggists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package, 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL 

K.C.WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  b 

Farwell  &  Rhino, 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
own,N.Y.,U.S.A» 


Christian  Cleanliness 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home  ?  Would  you  like  to  know  where  Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used  ?     Send  for  our  free  book  —  it  tells  all  about  it.     A  trial  outfit  sent  free. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY,  Box  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  Thb  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Purity  Books 

The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge. 

JThe    5elf   & 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsem  ent  of 

Dr,  Joseph   Cook, 
Rev,  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
j  Rev,  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cnyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.Clark 
Bishop  Vincent, 
Anthony  Comstock, 
"  Pansy," 

Frances  E.  Willard, 

Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 

Hundreds  of  Others. 

SYLVANl'S    STALL,  D.D. 

BOOKS  TO  MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen.  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 

tiooo  Prize  Book,  by  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

$/.  /er  copy,  post  free.    Send for  table  of  contents. 

Vir    Pllhlichinrr    C t\        ,o6z  Rm1    Estate  Trust 
V  IT    fUDIlSIling    ^O.,    mdg  t  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00  Worth  of  Music 
for  10  Cts. 

If  there  is  a  piano  inj 
your  home,  we  will  send' 
you  without  charge  four 
splendid  musical  com- 
positions, two  vocal  and 
two  instrumental.  Three 
of  these  selections  are 
copyrighted  and  cannot 
be  bought  in  any  music 
store  for  less  than  $  1 .00 
With  them  we  will  send  four  portraits  of  great  com- 
posers and  four  large  reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings of  musical  subjects. 

Why  We  Make  This  Offer 

We  make  this  offer  to  reliable  men  and  women 
to  enable  us  to  send  information  regarding  our 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Music,  which  is 
absolutely  the  best  collection  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ever  published.  It  contains  more 
music,  more  illustrations,  and  more  biographies 
of  composers  than  any  other.  It  is  for  general  home 
use  and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  students.  Send 
your  name  and  address,  and  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  for  postage  and  wrapping.  Mention  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  when  writing. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY  (Dept.  D) 
78  Fifth  Avenue,       ...       New  York 


B  f\  KER'S 

Bedside  and 
Reading  Table. 

ADJISTABliE  for  us,,  over  Bed,  Lounge, 
Chair,  etc.  Finely  poltahed  quartered 
onk  Top,  can  berated,  lowered  nr  tilt,*,! 
either  way,  Book  Holders  on  each  aide. 
Frame    is   steel    tubing.     Adopted    by 

l'.  S.   Government    Institutions. 

An 
Ideal 
Gift. 

Iff  FTVE  STYLES— Black  Enameled,  »4.SS; 

White  Enameled,  *4.-5 ;  Nickel  Plated, 
•.is.";,  i  Brua  Plated,  tl.OO ;  Antique  Copper 
Plated  (verv  handsome), 91.15.  FREIGHT 
PREPAID  east  of  Colorado;  bj  expresses 
prepaid  fifty  cents  extra.  I  rnuipt  shipment 
tod  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Money  l>aek 
if  not  satisfied.  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK- 
LET FREE.    SE.XD  FOR  IT. 

J.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.,  49  Wayue  St,  Keudallville,  Ind. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  605. 

Key-move,  B— Kt  5. 

No.  606. 

Key-move,  K — Q  R  3. 

The  "Teaser." 

Key-move,  B— R  2. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  \V.  Va.;  11.  W.  Barry,  Boston  :  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  1;.,  New 
Oilcans;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Law,  Walhalla.  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  Stebbins,  (ie- 
neva,  N.  Y.;  \V.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System, 
Lynchburg:,  Va.;  Capt.  A.  II.  tiatisser,  Bay  City, 
Mich.;  <i.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pit- 
kin, Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va. 

605  and  "Teaser":  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  Eff- 
ingham, III. 

606  and  "Teaser":  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark. 

606  (only):  C.  B.  E.,  Voungstown,  O. 

Comments  (605):  "Creditable  work,  but  hardly 
enough  variety"- M.  ML;  "Chaste  and  classic" 
(LI).;  "Very  difficult  for  a  2-er  " — A  K.;  "Tough" 
—J.  G.  L.j  "A  pretty  hard  dainty  to  digest-  nave 
me  a  nightmare,  and  nearly  baffled  me  " — J.  H.  S.; 
"Fine" — W.  J.  L.;  "Very  ingenious.  Key  diffi- 
cult "     S.  M.  M. 

(606):  "Good"— G,  D. ;  "An  odd  and  intricate 
piece  of  work  " — A.  K.  ;  "  A  brilliant  with  an  old- 
fashioned  setting — hardly  up  to  twentieth  century 
vogue"  J.  H.  S.  ;  "A  genuine  Shinkman  geni. 
Key  well  hidden,  and  brings  about  exquisite  vari- 
ations"-A.  H.  G.  ;  "Very  fine  "— W.  J.  L. 

("Teaser")  :  "An  economical  setting  of  an  old 
idea"  H.  W.  B.  ;  "Well  deserves  the  name  you 
gave  it  "— M.  M.  ;  "  Very  neat  " — J.  H.  S.  ;  ■*  Very 
easy  "— S.  M.  M. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  A  K.  got  603  and 
604  ;  W.  Hyde,  Brooklyn,  and  W.  L.  Greer,  Cleve- 
land, 603. 

Morphy  and   Lasker. 

In  comparing  Lasker  with  Morphy,  it  is  often 
asserted  that,  while  both  are  accurate  to  a  degree 
hardly  attained  by  any  other  Masters  of  Chess,  the 
former  is  a  plodding,  uninteresting  player,  in 
great  contrast  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  latter. 
These  two  games  show  that  while  Morphy  may 
be  always  brilliant,  yet  the  present  Champion  can 
be  just  as  brilliant  when  opportunity  is  given. 

The  notes  are  by  Emil  Kemeny,  in  The  North 
American,  Philadelphia. 


Philidor  Defense. 


MORPHY.  HARRWITZ 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3  P— Q  3 
3P-Q4        PxT 
4QxP         Kt-QB3 

5  B-Q  Kt  s  B-Q  2  (a) 

6  B  x  Kt        B  x  B  (b) 

7  B-Kt  s      P— K  B  3 
8B-R4         Kt-R3 

9  Kt-B  3      Q-Q  2 

10  Castles         B—K  2 

11  Q  R-Q  sq  Castles 

12  Q—  B  4ch  R— B  2 

13  Kt-Q  4      Kt-Kt  5 

14  P-K  R3    " 

15  Q-K  * 

16  B— Kt  3 

17  Kt-B  5 

18  P— B  4 


Kt-K  4" 
P— K  Kt  4(c) 
R-Kt2 
R— Kt  3 
P  xP 


MORPHY. 

White. 

ig  R  x  B  P 

20  R— R  4 

21  B  x  Kt 


HARRWITZ. 

Black. 
K— R  sq 
B— B  sq  (d) 
B  P  x  B 


22  R— K  BsqQ 

23  Kt— Kt5 

24  R— B  2 

25  Kt  x  B  P 

26  Kt— Q  s 

27  P  x  B 

28  P-B  4 

29  R— R  5 

30  P-B  5  fe)  R  x  B  P 

31  R  x  P  ch     K  x  R 

32  Q-R  5  ch  K-Kt  sq 

33  Kt  x  B  ch  K— Kt  2  (h) 

34  Kt-B  5ch   K— Kt  sq 

35  Kt  x  P  (i)  Resigns. 


■K  3 
()— Kt  sq 
P-Q  R  3  (e) 
R-Q  B  sq 
B  x  Kt 
R-B  2  (f) 
B— K  2 
Q-Ksq 


(a)  A  similar  position  is  brought  about  in  a  vari- 
ation of  the  Ruy  Lopez,  when  Black  plays  on  third 
turn  P — Q  3  and  continues  P  x  P  and  B — Q  2. 

(b)  Better,  perhaps,  was  P  x  B. 

(c)  Black  at  this  stage  had  a  rather  difficult 
game  to  defend.  White  threatened  P—K  B  4.  The 
move  selected  weakens  the  King's  side,  and  White 
will  be  able  to  play  his  Kt— B  5. 

(d)  He  could  not  double  Rooks  on  the  Kt  file, 
for  in  that  case  White  wins  speedily  with  R  x  P 
ch,  Q— R  5  ch  and  Q  x  R  mate. 

(e)  B  x  Kt  would  have  been  answered  with  Q  x 
Kt,  and  Black  can  not  well  defend  the  Queen's 
wing. 

(f)  He  could  not  play  Q  x  P,  for  R  x  P  ch,  Q-R 
5  ch,  and  eventually  Kt  x  B,  was  threatening. 

(g)  Brilliant  and  decisive.      Black  can  not  an- 


"Half  a  Loaf 

is  better  than  no  loaf  " 

is  a  good,  true  old  saying,  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  a  whole  loaf  if 
that  half  loaf  be  made  of 


A  fine 

FLOUR 

OF 

THE 

ENTIRE 

WHEftT 


Containing  all  the  wheat  that's  fit  to  eat. 

This  is  the  trade-mark  to  be  found 
on  every  package  and  every  barrel 

of  the  genuine 
Frankiin 
M  ills  Flour. 
It  is  sold  by 
first-class 
grocers  gen- 
erally in  ori- 
ginal pack- 
ages of  from 
6}i  lbs.  to  full 
barrels  of  196  lbs. 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co.,     Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  THEM  FOR   FREE    BOOKLET. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 

Croup, 

Bronchitis. 

Coughs. 

Grip, 

Hay  Fever. 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolexe  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An    interesting  descriptive  booklet    Is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DKCGGIST8. 

TAPO-CRESOI.ENE  CO.,   180  Fulton  Street,  Sew  York. 


Write  forTJooklet. 

Cuprigraph  Co. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.    Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 

Hon.  BOIES  PENROSE,  a.  B. 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  writes  : 
'Hie  sanitary  Still  is  useful  and 
satisfactory.  The  water  obtained 
from  it  is  palatable  and  pure.  1 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  any  one  who  wants  pure  water.'' 
Tin-  Banttan  still  used  in  the 
WHITE  HOUSE.  Hiphest  award 
at  Pans  Exposition,  ihk  ability 
UNEQUALED.  AVOID  ('HEAP 
AND  FLIMSY  STILLS. 
68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


AND  .   .   . 

PREMIUMS 

FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Were  awarded  six  medals,  two  gold,  for  supreme  merit  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  Never  exhibited  without  an  award  of  Gold  Medal.  Did  you  see 
the  Larkin  advertisement  in  the  "  Literary  Qjgest"  of  November  16th. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  for  economy. 
Already   millions  of  friends   and    users. 


ary  uigest     ot  iNovemoenoth. 
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There  are  two 
sorts  of  lamp  chim- 
neys :  mine  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


$20,000 


in  prizes  given  by  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post;  in  addition  to 
first-rate  pay  for  work,  that  is 
easy  and  pleasant  and  sure. 

One  woman  got,  $1485 
last  winter;  another  512 16; 
another  S900;  a  man  got 
#1004;  another  man  $937. 

No  chance  of  not  mak- 
ing anything.  It  is  almost 
too  easy  —  people  some- 
times get  the  idea  they 
to  do  anything 


haven't 
at  all. 


got 


The  Curtis 

Publishing'  Company 

Philadelphia 


Big  Money 


Made  or  saved.  Print  your 
own  '-art]?.  otc-..witlia$j  I'rt-ss 
Larger     size     for    cun 

newspapers,  $i>..    Type 

. .    printed    rules. 

-ramp  for  sa  i 

locrae  of  presses,  type,  paper, 

&':..  to  factory". 

Tlis  Press  Co.,   MrriuVu.  Conn. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

For  CHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

r  inest  Ma.ifir  Lantern*.  Mcreoptioons  <fc  views; 

irticularsin  280 page  illos.  book  \frte. 

M    A  J.Li  »  I  III,  lirv.  Optician,  49  .Saaaan  SI.,  >ew  York. 


swer  P  x  P.  for  Q  x  P  ch  would  follow.  If.  how- 
ever. R  x  P  is  played,  then  the  R  x  P  ch  continua- 
tion is  at  White's  disposal. 

ihi   If  Q  x  Kt.  then  QxRch  follows,  and  White 

wins  the  Queen,  for  if  K— R  sq  is  plaved,  White 

continues  R— B  5  and  R     R  5.     If.  however,  (J     Kt 

-elected   by  Black,  then  Q— K  8  ch  and  R— B  7 

is  White's  play" 

(i)  The  final  stroke.     If  Black  moves  the  Queen, 
then  Q  x  R  ch  follows. 


SIX  CARDINAL  POINTS 


self-filling. 
self-cleaning. 
simplicity 
reliability:  jl 
no  leaking  ■*» 


DURABILITY.  ^ 


■ 


Ruy  Lopez. 

LEE. 

LASKER. 

LEE. 

LASKER. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P— K4 

P— K  4 

25  R-Q  -GO  R 

2  Kt— K  B  - 

Kt-Q  B  3 

26  R(Q  7)-Q 

R— Q  sq 

3  B-Kt  5 

Kt^B  3 

sq 

4  B— R  4 

27  R  x  R  ch 

Ktx  R 

5  P-Q  3 

P-Q  3 

28  P  x  P 

P  x  P 

6  P— B  3(a) 

P— Q  Kt  4 

29  Q-Q  2 

Kt-K3 

7  B—  l:  2 

P-Kt  3 

30  P-R  4 

B-B3 

8  P-Q  R  4 

B— Q  Kt2 

31  R— R  6 

R— Q2 

9  Q  Kt-O  2 

B— Kt  2 

32  Q— K  sq 

B— Kt  2 

10  Kt— B  sq 

P-Q  4 

33  R-R  5 

P-B  4 

11  (^-K2 

Castles 

34  P-Kt  3 

P-B  5 

12  Kt— Kt  3 

Q-Q3 

35  P  x  P 

Kt  x  P 

13  Castles 

K  R— K  so 

36  B  -Q  4 

Q— K  B  4 

14  P-R  3 

Kt— Q  R  4 

37Q-K-3 

R  x  B  (h) 

15  B-Q  2 

P— B  4 

38  P  x  R 

Q— Kt  5ch 

16  K  R  -Q  sq 

Q— B  2 

39  K— B  sq 

Q-Kt  7ch 

(b) 

40  K— K  sq 

Q— Kt'Sch 

i7Q-Ksq 

P-B  5  (c) 

41  K-Q  2 

P-B  6  ch 

18  P-Q  4  (d) 

Kt  x  P 

42  Q  xP  (i) 

QjPch 

19  Kt  x  Kt 

P  x  Kt 

43K-Qsq(k] 

P— K6 

20  Kt  x  P  (e) 

B  x  Kt 

44  B-Kt  3  ch 

K-Kt  2 

21  P  x  B 

QxP 

45  P-Q5ch 

K— R  3 

22  B-K  , 

Kt— B  3 

46  Q — K  sq 

B— B  sq  (1) 

23  P-Q  Kt  ; 

Kt-R4  (f) 

47  Resigns. 

24  P— Q  Kt  4 

Kt-B3 

'a  1  This  move  followed  by  B— B  2  ;  Q  Kt  2  ;  Kt— 
B  sq  and  Kt— K  3  or  Kt— Kt  3,  forms  a  variation 
introduced  by  Steinitz.  He  always,  to  maintain 
his  two  Bishops,  guarded  the  K  P  and  played  for  a 
King-side  attack  by  advancing  the  K  R  P.  Asa 
rule  he  did  not  play  Castles  in  this  variation. 

(b)  P — B  4  would  be  answered  with  P  x  K  P,  at- 
tacking the  Kt. 

(c)  Xecessary.  for  P— B  4  was  now  threatening. 

A  bold  attempt  to  free  the  game  ;  the  play, 
however,  caused  the  loss  of  a  valuable  Pawn 

(e)  B  x  P  would  have  been  answered  with  P  x  P 
or  with  B  x  B  and  P  x  P  ;  in  either  case  White's 
game  becomes  hopeless. 

(f)  White  now  has  hardly  any  better  play  than 
P  Q  Kt  4.  which  enables  "Black  to  maintain  the 
strong  position  he  occupies  on  the  Queen's  wing. 

(g)  Loss  of  time. 

(h)  Brilliant  play,  which  forces  a  win,  as  the 
continuation  shows. 

(i)  He  could  not  play  K  x  P  on  account  of  Kt— Q 
4  ch  winning  the  Queen. 

Ik)  K — B  sq  was  not  available  on  account  of  Kt— 
K  7  ch. 

(1)  A  beautiful  wind-up.  Black  now  threatens 
B— B6  ch.  If  White  plays  Q  x  Q,  then  P  x  Q  fol- 
lows, and  the  Pawn  can  not  be  stopped. 

Problems. 
B.  (1.  Laws,  the  distinguished  problem-editor  of 
The  B.  C.  ->/.,  says  that  "Chess-problems  are  the 
cream  of  Chess."  and  that  "they  contain  the  high-  ! 
est  class  of  Chess-play  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
moves.  ...  A  Chess-problem  is  an  arrangement 
ot  the  pieces  illustrating  Chess-strategy.  .  .  . 
Strictlv,  a  Chess-problem  may  be  denned  as  a 
proposition  requiring  the  discovery  of  some  con- 
cealed Chess-truth,  and  the  demonstration  that 
the  discovery  is  accurate  and  exhaustive.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  expressing  on  the  Chess-board  such 
choice  play  or  "combination  "is  a  natural  gift  with 
which  few  of  the  many  admirers  of  the  game  are 
endowed.  A  man  may  be  a  first-rate  player,  or 
even  a  first-rate  solver,  without  possessing  the 
problem-composer's  skill  even  in  a  second-rate 
degree.  .  .  .  Xot  only  must  the  composer  have  the 
even  balance  of  the  faculties,  the  strength  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  delicate  sense  of  perception  found 
in  a  good  player,  but  he  must  possess  also  that 
creative  or  idealistic  power  which  seized  and  fixes 
what  is  only  visible  to  the  mind's  eye,  and  which 
enables  him  to  embody  his  conception  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  moves.     He  must  also  possess  the 

mental  grasp  or  comprehensiveness  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  combine  the  various  elements  of 
the  Chess  pieces  in  a  sound  and  consistent  whole." 

B 

The  London  Standard  say s:  "M,  Arnous  de  Ri- 
viere informs  us  that  he  has  received  14,000  francs 
from  the  Administration  des  Bains  de  Mer,  being 
the  prize-fund  for  the  forthcoming  International 

Tournament  at  Monte  Carlo,  adding:  "Pro- 
visoirement  je  les  repartis  comme'  suit,  mais  c'est 
le  Comite  qui  decidera" — (1)  5,500  francs  and  an 
"objet  d'art,  (2)  3,500  francs,  (3)  2,500  francs,  (4) 
1,500  francs,  (5)  1,000  francs.  The  Tournament  be- 
gins January  5,  1902. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


COLOMBIA'S  CIVIL  WAR. 

MANY  papers  seem  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  attempt  at 
revolution  in  Colombia,  where,  in  the  battle  near  Colon 
last  week,  only  900  men  were  engaged,  all  told,  and  where  the 
fighting  was  suspended  to  let  railroad  trains  go  by.  "The  war 
is  a  wretched  little  imitation,"  declares  the  Detroit  Journal. 
But  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  says:  "We  are  accustomed  to 
make  light  of  these  '  revolutions,'  but  altho  the  numbers  in  any 
engagement  are  small  and  the  losses  few,  it  has  been  reported 
that  no  less  than  25,000  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  war  during 
the  year  1900."  And  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  says  that 
50,000  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  two  years  since  the  war 
began.  The  Colombian  Government,  it  seems,  not  only  has  to 
contend  with  the  insurgent  forces,  but  is  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Venezuela,  and  in  all  these  troubles  the  capture  of  Colon  by  a 
small  force  of  insurgents  and  its  recapture  by  the  government 
troops  is  only  an  incident.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 
"The  capture  of  Colon  by  the  insurgents  did  not  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  the  recapture  of  it  by  the  Government,  or  the 
surrender  of  it  by  the  revolutionists,  will  probably  not  crush  the 
insurrection.  It  is  an  act  in  the  drama,  and  an  important  one  ; 
but  it  will  not  necessarily  bring  down  the  final  curtain."  The 
Colon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  //<•;  aid  says  that  in  the 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Colon  the  government  forces  con- 
sisted of  about  700  men  and  insurgent  forces  of  about  200.  The 
government  losses  were  more  than  300  and  the  insurgent  losses 
were  about  50.  The  main  force  of  the  rebels,  says  the  correspon- 
dent, is  still  intact  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  When  both 
sides  sustain  such  a  percentage  of  loss,  declares  the  Baltimore 
American  "they  must  be  in  earnest."  "Had  the  British  lost  at 
this  rate  in  South  Africa,"  it  continues,  "there  would  scarcely 
be  a  grenadier  left  to  tell  the  tale.  There  was  rarely  such  a  per- 
centage of  loss  in  any  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War." 

Few  of  the  daily  newspapers  seem  to  know  clearly  what  the 


fighting  is  all  about.     A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  explains  it 
as  follows : 

"In  these  Latin-American  republics,  where  active  volcanoes 
make  rapid  changes  in  the  landscape,  we  have  come  to  regard 
upheavals  of  government  as  too  frequent  for  notice.  On  occa- 
sions, however,  these  conflicts  have  been  precipitated  by  wrongs 
that  needed  righting,  by  misgovernment  too  atrocious  to  be 
borne.     The  present  war  in  Colombia  is  one  of  these  occasions. 
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MAP  OF  THE   PANAMA    RAILROAD, 
Showing  the  location  of  Colon  and  Panama. 

"The  cause  of  this  civil  war  can  be  referred  to  here  only  briefly. 
Colombia  has  two  intensely  antagonistic  political  parties.  The 
clerical  or  conservative  party  advocates  a  centralized  government 
wielding  really  despotic  power,  which  it  shares  with  the  church  ; 
in  other  words,  a  government  copied  after  the  old  Spanish  model. 

"The  Liberal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  a  progressive, 
democratic  form  of  government  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  Tho  these  parties,  numerically,  are  nearly  equal,  the 
clericals  have  held  the  supreme  power  since  1SS6,  when  Presi- 
dent Nunez  subverted  the  Government  and  overthrew  the  Liberal 
constitution  by  a  coup  d'etat  as  drastic  as  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  France. 

"From  that  day  till  he  was  poisoned  by  enemies  in  his  own 
party,  in  1S94,  Nunez  lacked  nothing  but  the  title  of  an  absolute 
sovereign.  The  federal  Government  was  abolished,  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  taken  from  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  nine  au- 
tonomous states  became  merely  so  many  districts  governed  from 
Bogota  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  all  private  teaching  were 
suppressed  and  education  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  religious 
bodies. 

"It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  the  miseries  that  have  befallen 
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Colombia  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Nunez  and  his  succes- 
sors. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Colombia,  having  repudiated  its 
debts,  has  no  public  credit,  and  its  exports  have  been  so  heavily 
taxed  that  the  country  can  not  vie  with  its  neighbors  in  foreign 
commerce  ;  with  a  population  a  third  larger  than  that  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  imports  are  much  smaller ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  have  been  treated  as  public  enemies. 

"This,  in  brief,  was  the  situation  that  caused  the  armed  revolt 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  October,  1899." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  outlines  briefly  the  form  of  the  civil 
government  in  Colombia  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  government  of  Colombia  is  similar  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  United  States  ;  but  since  18S6  the  sovereignty  of  its 
nine  states  has  been  abolished,  and  they  have  been  turned  into 
departments,  corresponding  closely  to  our  Territories,  each  with 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic.  The  de- 
partments retain  the  management  of  their  own  finances,  and 
each  elects  three  members  of  the  Colombian  Senate.  Each  de- 
partment also  forms  a  constituency,  and  returns  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  one  member  for  each  50,000  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  departments  resemble  our  States  in  everything  except  name 
and  in  the  right  to  choose  their  own  governors.  The  president's 
term  of  office  is  six  years  ;  but  revolutions  are  frequent.  There 
have  been,  however,  only  four  changes  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment since  1819,  when  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  republic  of 
New  Granada  formed  one  republic.  In  1S32  each  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment for  itself,  and  since  then  Colombia  has  changed  its  con- 
stitution and  its  name  four  times.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  1886,  having  resulted  from  a  revolution  in  the  preceding 
year.  Colombia  is  about  ten  times  as  big  as  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  4,000,000." 

United  States  marines  have  been  guarding  the  railroad  across 
the  isthmus  during  the  recent  hostilities  around  Colon,  in  accor- 
dance with  our  treaty  with  Colombia  guaranteeing  free  transit, 
and  this  fact  has  led  some  of  the  European  papers  to  suspect  that 
the  United  States  is  contemplating  the  annexation  of  Central  or 
South  American  territory.  To  judge  from  American  newspaper 
opinion,  however,  there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  event.  Many 
of  the  newspapers  quote  approvingly  on  this  point  from  Secretary 
Hay's  Chamber  of  Commerce  speech,  in  which  he  said  : 

"I  think  I  may  say  that  our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  our  attitude.  They 
know  we  desire  the  prosperity  of  each  of  them  and  peace  and  har- 
mony among  them. 

"We  no  more  want  their  territory  than  we  covet  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  We  are  grieved  and  distressed  when  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  them,  but  even    then  we  should  never  think  of 


trying  to  compose  any  of  those  differences  unless  by  the  request 
of  both  parties  to  it. 

"Not  even  our  earnest  desire  for  peace  among  them  will  lead 
us  to  any  action  which  might  offend  their  national  dignity  or 
their  just  sense  of  independence.  We  owe  them  all  the  consider- 
ation which  we  claim  for  ourselves." 

The  Hartford  Courant,  however,  thinks  that  intervention  may 
some  time  be  forced  upon  us.     It  says : 

"The  chronic  political  disturbances  down  there  are  a  serious 
annoyance  and  nuisance  now.  What  will  they  be  when  our 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  completed  and  in  use  by  the  world's  com- 
merce? The  care  and  protection  of  that  great  waterway  will  fall 
entirely  upon  the  United  States.  We  have  refused  to  share  the 
responsibility  with  the  other  commercial  nations,  or  with  anyone 
of  them. 

"It  does  not  require  any  special  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  that 
the  problem  of  bringing  about  permanently  stable  and  tranquil 
political  conditions  on  the  isthmus  is  going  to  force  itself  upon 
some  future  American  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Con- 
gress with  an  urgency  admitting  neither  of  inaction  nor  of  any 
too  prolonged  deliberation.  When  events  are  once  in  the  saddle, 
they  are  hard  riders,  will  stand  no  nonsense,  and  pick  their  own 
road.  The  Spanish  war  has  given  us  one  lesson  on  that  head. 
It  won't  be  the  last." 


Success  of  the  Submarine   Boat  "  Fulton."— The 

recent  successful  trial  of  the  Holland  submarine  torpedo-boat 
Fulton,  which  remained  under  water  in  Long  Island  Sound  for 
fifteen  hours  without  discomfort  to  its  occupants,  has  awakened 
wide  interest,  and  is  likely  to  have  important  results  upon  the 
naval  warfare  of  the  future.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"The  test  is  the  longest  ever  made.  It  establishes  the  useful- 
ness of  the  submarine  boat  in  war  beyond  question.  Six  men 
stayed  down  for  fifteen  hours  without  connection  of  any  kind 
with  the  surface,  and  they  breathed  only  the  air  in  the  boat.  The 
reserve  flasks  of  compressed  air  were  not  drawn  upon,  and  the 
captain  says  that,  by  using  them,  he  thinks  he  could  have  stayed 
under  three  months.  During  this  test  the  foul  air  was  not  ex- 
pelled from  the  boat,  as  may  be  done,  yet  the  men  felt  no  dis- 
comfort. They  slept,  played  euchre,  and  told  stories  as  if  they 
had  been  on  a  warship  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  What  a  subma- 
rine boat  can  do  in  war  to  disable  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  But  this  submersion  of  the  Fulton  shows  that 
submarine  navigation  is  practicable  and  not  dangerous,  which  is 
the  foundation  for  all  offensive  usefulness." 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thinks  that  "if  the 
deadliness  of  the  submarine  boat  be  at  all  what  its  promoters 


ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  IT. 


—  Tlie  A 'ew  York  Tribune. 

THE   WAR    IN   CARICATURE 


INOCULATION    WITH    ANTI-TOCSIN. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Times. 
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WHEN   COLONEL  LYNCH  COMES  TO  CLAIM    His  SEAT. 

—  The  Denver  News. 


NOT  AN  EVICTION  :  MERELY  CELEBRATING  THE  ELECTION  OF  COLONEL 

LYNCH   IN   GALWAY. 

— The  Detroit  Journal. 

RESULTS   OF  THE   GALWAY   ELECTION    IN    CARTOON. 


declare,  there  will  be  abundant  material  for  recasting  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  in  the  light  of  a  new  discovery  as  potent  in  its 
way  as  the  magazine  rifle  behind  entrenchments."  "Submarine 
navigation,"  adds  the  Washington  Army  and  Navy  Register, 
"has  been  finally  introduced  as  an  element  of  naval  warfare. 
Sea  strategics  must  hereafter  take  into  consideration  this  impor- 
tant feature,  which  has  now  demonstrated  beyond  question  its 
practical  and  certain  value." 


A    BOER    COLONEL    IN   THE   BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

THE  election  of  Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  late  of  the  Irish  con- 
tingent of  the  Boer  army,  to  represent  Galway  in  the 
British  Parliament  is  regarded  by  many  papers  as  proof  that 
the  Irish  have  not  yet  lost  their  sense  of  humor,  and  calls  out 
the  query  why,  since  they  were  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  they 
did  not  elect  Kruger  himself.  Colonel  Lynch  is  said  to  be  "a 
handsome  young  Irishman,  impulsive,  emotional,  and  senti- 
mental," and  as  he  beat,  by  three  votes  to  one,  his  opponent, 
who  is  said  to  have  "done  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time 
to  restore  Irish  prosperity  in  his  capacity  of  vice-president  of  the 
Irish  Agriculture  and  Industries  Department, "  the  Galway  vo- 
ters are  thought  to  be  as  "impulsive,  emotional,  and  senti- 
mental "  as  the  handsome  young  colonel,  and  to  have  chosen  a 
fitting  representative.  The  English  people  are  said  to  be  greatly 
stirred  up  over  his  election,  however,  and  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  remarks  that  "whether  he  is  admitted  to  Par- 
liament or  sent  to  jail,  there  is  certain  to  be  an  angry  row  when 
lie  presents  himself  at  Westminster. "  The  colonel  is  at  present 
living  in  Paris.     The  Providence  Journal  observes: 

"It  may  be  doubted  if  he  could  utter  any  words  tliat  would  be 
more  hostile  to  England  than  the  present  Irish  members  have 
said  over  and  over  again  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  his  appearance 
will  be  more  notable  as  a  sign  of  opposition  to  the  empire  than 
all  their  speeches.  To  Americans  of  the  present  day  it  seems 
strange  that  such  an  election  as  that  of  yesterday  could  take 
place  under  any  nation's  constitutional  system.  But  they  should 
not  forget  some  events  in  their  own  history.  When,  for  exam- 
ple. Lord  Salisbury  himself  suggests  that  no  country  except 
England  will  permit  friends  of  its  enemies  to  express  themselves 
in  traitorous  language,  he  does  not  show  an  acquaintance  with 
American  politics  from  1S61  to  1S65." 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says,  in  a 
cable  letter: 

"The  Irish  goad  which  Galway  has  stuck  into  the  Govern- 
ment's back  has  a  somewhat  serious  significance.  It  certainly 
is  a  dramatic  incident  and  a  sublimely  impudent  one,  but  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  Irish  cause.  It  threatens 
to  do  no  less  than  destroy  the  Unionist  policy  of  killing  Home 
Rule  with  kindness. 

"The  election  of  Colonel  Lynch  was  possibly  intended  in  its 
inception  as  a  huge  joke,  but  unquestionably  it  has  exasperated 
the  English  people  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  this  effect  was  deliber- 
ately designed  by  the  Nationalist  leaders,  who  selected  Lynch  as 
a  candidate.  The  natural  result  would  be  a  revival  of  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  Ireland  in  this  country,  of  harsher  governmental 
measures  and  methods,  and,  in  a  word,  to  render  the  Home  Rule 
question  acuter  than  ever. 

"It  has  been  evident  for  a  long  time  that  the  Nationalist  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  anxious  to  revive  interest  in  Home  Rule 
both  in  England  and  America.  If  the  election  of  Colonel  Lynch 
was  a  means  to  that  end,  some  of  its  effects  may  prove  embar- 
rassing to  its  promoters." 

J  lie  Jrislt  World  (New  York),  however,  thinks  that  "Eng- 
land's attitude  to  Ireland  could  not  be  more  hostile,  or  her  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  more  infamous,  than  it  is,"  and  it  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"At  all  events,  the  Irish  want  no  kindness  from  England. 
The  only  thing  they  want  from  her  is  that  she  take  her  robber 
hands  out  of  their  pockets  and  her  robber  rule  out  of  their  coun- 
try. This  is  the  one  kindness  Irishmen  ask  from  England— the 
speedy  withdrawal  from  Ireland  of  everything  English,  and  that 
that  withdrawal  must  be,  is  the  main  thing  meant  by  the  result 
of  the  Galway  election.  Arthur  Lynch  is  for  clearing  the  British 
out  of  Ireland  as  well  as  out  of  the  Transvaal." 


A   GLIMPSE   OF  THE   STEEL  TRUST'S  PROFITS. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  aroused  by  the  dividend  of 
$25, 000,000  paid  last  week  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  by  the  further  report  that  this  large  sum  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  great  concern's  profits.  As  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Connncrce  tells  it : 

"Checks  were  sent  on  Wednesday  to  members  of  the  under- 
writing syndicate  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  amount- 
ing to  12'i  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  subscriptions,  or  to  $25,- 
000,000  in  the  aggregate,  the  syndicate  being  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  $200,000,000.     As  only  12','  per  cent,  of  this  amount  was 
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called,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  dividend  or  dis- 
tribution by  the  managers  of  the  syndicate  is  practically  the  re- 
turn of  the  entire  amount  actually  paid  in.  In  addition  to  this 
payment  it  is  learned  on  reliable  authority  that  the  profits  of  the 
syndicate  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  paid  in. 
It  was  recently  noted  in  these  columns  that  these  profits  were 
estimated  at  about  26^  per  cent.,  or  say  $53,000,000.  It  is  now 
estimated,  however,  that  these  profits  may  equal  or  exceed  30 
per  cent,  or  $60,000,000.  The  syndicate  does  not  expire  until 
next  May,  it  is  understood,  and  it  may  be  that  a  part  or  all  of  the 
profits  will  be  retained  until  that  time,  as  emergencies  might 
arise  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  use  these  funds  in  sup- 
porting the  stock,  or  for  other  purposes.  Up  to  date,  however, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authority  obtainable,  the  financial 
history  of  the  syndicate  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Nominal  capital $200,000,000 

On  which  paid  in  12^  per  cent 25,000,000 

Returned,  November  27,  i2',<  per  cent 25.000,000 

Undistributed,  being  profits  (estimated) 60,000,000 

"This  would  be  considerably  over  200  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment." 

The  same  paper  makes  the  following  comment : 

"Organizing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  most 
remunerative  transaction  in  history,  and  whether  the  amount  of 
money  or  the  duration  of  time  involved  be  considered,  the  profits 
were  the  most  easily  acquired  huge  sum  of  wealth  of  which  there 
is  record.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  men  than  the  mem- 
bers of  this  successful  syndicate  from  making  as  much  money, 
and  as  easily,  if  they  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  Cole- 
ridge said  he  could  write  like  Shakespeare  if  he  had  a  mind  to, 
whereupon  Charles  Lamb  retorted,  '  You  see,  all  he  lacks  is  the 
mind.'  If  a  man  has  so  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
men  who  wield  great  wealth  that  they  will  put  $200,000,000  at 
his  disposal  he  can  do  great  things.  That  is  a  good  round  sum 
and  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  pledged  is  small, 
and  such  persons  are  entitled  to  what  the  political  economists 
call  their  scarcity  value.  The  thought  of  combining  the  various 
steel  combinations  into  the  combination  of  combinations  called 
the  Steel  Corporation,  probably  occurred  to  more  than  one  man, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  several  men  could  have  carried  the 
arrangement  through  if  $200,000,000  had  been  subscribed  to  en- 
able them  to  do  it.  But  there  is  not  much  competition  between 
men  who  can  command  capital  like  that." 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  says  : 

"So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  revelation  is  that  the  public  has  faith  in  this 
combination,  capital  has  confidence  in  it,  the  business  commu- 
nity has  thus  far  had  happy  experience  with  it,  so  that  it  may  be 


that  it  is  to  furnish  a  most  valuable  object-lesson  as  to  the  bene- 
fit to  a  community  of  a  combination  of  this  kind  when  it  is  man- 
aged honestly,  fairly,  and  with  the  very  highest  order  of  special- 
ized expert  ability.  Besides,  the  trust  was  floated  at  just  the 
right  time." 


NEGRO   DISFRANCHISEMENT   DEFEATED    IN 

GEORGIA. 

ALTHO  Georgia  has  a  larger  negro  population  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  a  bill  looking  toward  negro  disfranchise- 
ment has  just  been  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature,  receiving  only  17  votes  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  175.  A  similar  measure  failed  two  years  ago.  "There 
is  a  very  slight  difference  between  the  number  of  negroes  and 
whites  of  voting  age  in  Georgia,"  says  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union,  "but  there  are  few  States  where  the  negro  vote  is  less- 
feared,"  a  fact  which  it  explains  by  saying  that  the  ballot  in 
Georgia  depends  upon  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  very  few  ne- 
groes pay  taxes.  The  Atlanta  Journal  explains  the  defeat  of 
the  measure  by  saying,  virtually,  that  the  reason  that  the  ballot 
is  not  taken  away  from  the  negro  is  because  he  does  not  use  it. 
To  quote : 

"The  whites  and  the  negroes  are  on  better  terms  in  Georgia 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  South,  or  of  the  whole  country. 
The  negroes  of  Georgia,  with  few  exceptions,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  take  interest  in  politics,  state  or  national.  They  have 
realized  that  there  is  nothing  in  politics  for  them  and  are  content 
to  let  white  men  manage  the  affairs  of  their  State. 

"They  know  that  when  they  are  law-abiding  and  industrious- 
they  have  as  good  a  chance  to  get  along  and  do  well  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  as  they  can  reasonably  expect.  If  they 
were  only  aware  of  the  real  conditions  which  the  negro  has  to- 
contend  with  in  the  North  and  West,  where  professions  of  love- 
and  solicitude  for  him  are  so  profuse,  they  would  all  be  con- 
vinced, as  the  more  intelligent  and  inquiring  of  them  are  al- 
ready, that  the  negro  has  a  better  chance  in  Georgia  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

"The  white  men  of  this  State  can  make  that  claim  for  them 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction. 

"In  justice  to  the  negroes  of  Georgia  it  must  be  said  that  they 
are,  as  a  class,  the  best  element  of  negro  population  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

"As  long  as  they  attend  so  well  to  their  own  affairs  and  make 
no  attempt  to  take  into  their  hands  reins  that  they  are  incapable 
of  holding,  it  will  be  unnecessary  and  injudicious  to  put  upon 


THE  ONLY   KIND  OF   RECIPRO'   II  V    FAVORED   BY   THE    lid   STS. 

—  /  //,■  /)■  I  roil  Neivs. 


PT.   GKOVER   KlDD  :  "A-ha!  After  these  many  years  my  buried  treas- 
ure sees  the  iight  of  day."  — The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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them  a  discrimination  that  would  be  offensive  to  them  and  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  white  people  of  this  State. 

"By  the  operation  of  natural  laws  Georgia  has  been  placed 
■quite  as  securely  under  white  rule  in  her  state,  county,  munici- 
pal, and  bailiwick  government  as  she  possibly  could  if  the  fran- 
chise were  taken  from  every  negro  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State." 


"THE   GATHMANN    GUN    FIZZLE." 

WHILE  many  of  the  daily  papers  comment  on  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Gathmann  gun  to  demolish  the  target  of 
armor-plate  at  which  it  was  fired,  none  of  them  bestows  upon 
the  invention  such  caustic  treatment  as  is  given  by  The  Army 
and  Navy  Register,  which  calls  the  test  "by  far  the  most  piti- 


armor.  So  sanguine  was  the  Gathmann  Company  that  it  only 
desired  one  shot,  being  satisfied  that  one  impact  from  the  Gath- 
mann shell  weighing  nearly  a  ton  and  containing  some  600 
pounds  of  wet  gun-cotton  (30  per  cent,  moisture)  would  anni- 
hilate any  target,  ship,  or  structure  that  stopped  its  way.  The 
result  was  nil !  It  took  three  shots  in  the  same  place,  practi- 
cally, to  inflict  a  slight  damage  to  the  plate.  The  performance 
of  the  army  gun  and  that  of  its  shells  and  explosives  were  mag- 
nificent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  12-inch  gun  is  not  one 
of  the  latest  design.  Its  first  shot  did  more  than  all  three  of  the 
Gathmann  shells;  its  second  shot  cut  a  large  section  out  of  the 
heavy  plate,  and  the  third  completely  demolished  the  target. 

"The  country  has  paid  a  high  price  [estimated  by  The  Regis- 
ter at  $250,000]  for  its  information,  but  it  may  be  worth  it  if  it 
opens  the  eyes  of  our  lawmakers  to  the  advisability  of  giving  in 
the  future  some  heed  to  the  opinions  of  officers  of  the  army  and 


Copyright,  1901,  by  Harper  k.  Brothers. 
THE  TARGET   AFTER    BEING    HIT   BY    Till'.  GATHMANN    PROJECTILE— RESULT 

ALMOST    NIL. 
Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Harper's  Weekly. 

able  exhibition  of  an  ordnance  device  that  has  been  seen  for 
many*  years."  The  main  feature  of  the  Gathmann  gun  is  its 
ability  to  fire  a  shell  containing  some  600  pounds  of  gun-cotton, 
which  is  supposed  to  explode  with  devastating  effect  upon  or 
against  the  ship,  fort,  or  other  object  at  which  it  is  fired.  The 
Register,  under  the  caption  given  above,  tells  of  the  unsuccess- 
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Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Harpers  Weekly, 

navy  who  have  carefully  studied  such  subjects,  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  protecting  the  Government  against  raids  on  the 
Treasury  and  impositions  on  the  service,  and  against  the  intro- 
duction of  dangerous  or  useless  weapons." 
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the  Gathmann  gun,  i8-inch  bore,  before  firing. 
Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Harper's  Weekly. 

ful  attempts  of  the  friends  of  the  Gathmann   system  to  get  the 
gun  adopted  in  the  navy,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Meeting  with  such  bad  luck  with  the  navy,  the  Gathmann 
Company  turned  its  attention  to  the  army,  where  it  was  more 
fortunate,  as  at)  item  was  inserted  in  the  fortification  bill  two 
years  ago,  appropriating  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  gun 
which  has  just  disgraced  itself.  Funds  were  also  appropriated 
a  year  later  for  the  construction  of  targets  representing  a  section 
of  a  battle-ship's  side,  to  be  backed  with  n',    inches  of  Krupp 


DOES    PROHIBITION    PROHIBIT   IN    KANSAS? 

SOME  two  months  ago  a  prominent  Kansas  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Ewing  Herbert,  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
three-fourths  of  the  towns  of  Kansas  virtually  license  the  whisky 
traffic,  and  that  prohibition  in  that  State  is  therefore  an  utter 
failure.  With  a  view  to  discovering  the  real  situation  relative 
to  the  extent  of  the  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Stephens,  ex-secretary  of  the  State  Temperance  Union,  sent  out 
letters  to  the  city  clerks  and  city  treasurers  and  to  private  citi- 
zens of  two  hundred  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State,  classifying 
cities  in  four  divisions  and  requesting  information  as  to  the  clas- 
sification of  each  correspondent's  town.  The  four  classes  of  cities 
are  described  as  (i)  cities  which  openly  license  saloons ;  (2)  cities 
in  which  saloons  are  clandestinely  licensed  ;  (3)  cities  which 
neither  openly  nor  clandestinely  license  saloons,  but  in  which 
saloons  run  surreptitiously  and  in  continual  fear  of  arrest  ;  and 
(4)  cities  in  which  there  are  no  saloons  and  but  little  occasional 
bootlegging. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stephens's  inquiry,  as  published  in  the  Kan- 
sas Issue  (Topeka),  shows  the  following  classification  : 


Number  of  cities  in  class  1 25 

Number  of  cities  in  class  -■ 23 


Number  of  cities  in  class  ; 52 

X umber  of  cities  in  class  4 92 


"That  is  to  say. "  comments  the  Kansas  Issue,  "thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  cities  heard  from  are  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State."     It  continues: 

"In  a  few  of  these  cities,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  corre- 
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spondence  received,  municipal  corruption,  both  civic  and  official, 
is  of  a  most  pronounced  and  defiant  character.  Mr.  Stephens 
thinks,  however,  that  throughout  the  entire  State  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  municipalities  as  such  really  license  the  traffic,  in 
the  same  sense  and  manner  that  it  is  licensed  in  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, and  other  license  States  ;  and  i'n  all  but  a  few  of  the 
worst  cities  the  conditions,  altho  still  capable  of  and  demanding 
improvement,  are  already  incomparably  better  than  in  the  aver- 
age license  city  of  the  average  license  State." 

The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  remarks  that  in  the  light  of  this 
Inquiry  "it  is  nearer  correct  to  say  that  prohibition  is  tolerably 
well  enforced  in  three-fourths  of  Kansas  than  that  it  is  defied 
and  violated  in  that  proportion  of  the  State  "  ;  and  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.)  says: 

"The  results  of  the  investigation  disclose  a  very  encouraging 
state  of  ihings,  a  steady  and  substantial  gain  all  along  the  line 
being  shown  on  the  side  of  law  enforcement.  This  growth  is  of 
the  most  gratifying  character.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  any  revival 
or  propaganda,  but  is  the  slow  development  of  a  public  senti- 
ment which  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  the  enforcement  of  any 
law  on  the  statute  books." 


THE   YUKON   CONSPIRACY. 

AMERICAN  friends  of  the  Boers  think  that  they  see  a  sort  of 
poetic  justice  in  the  reported  miners'  plot  to  capture  Daw- 
son and  set  up  an  independent  government  in  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  Yukon  •valley.  Says  the  Denver  News:  "If  The 
News  is  rightly  informed,  the  tax  laid  upon  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike is  higher  than  the  tax  in  the  Transvaal  was.  A  revolt  of 
the  Americans  in  the  Klondike  would  be  an  attempt  to  take  away 
from  the  Canadians  something  which  they  have  and  which  be- 
longs to  them,  just  as  the  war  on  the  Boers  was  waged  to  take- 
away something  they  had  and  which  belonged  to  them."  Soon 
after  the  story  of  the  plot  was  published  it  was  denounced  as  a 
fabrication,  but  still  later  reports  say  that  a  number  of  Yukon 


officials  are  on  their  way  to  Ottawa  to  ask  help  in  preventing  the 
threatened  rebellion,  and  that  these  officials  "say  that  at  least 
1,500  men  are  in  the  plot  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment."    The  San  Francisco  Call  says  : 

"From  sources  other  than  that  from  which  The  Call  received 
the  original  information,  confirmation  has  now  been  given  to  the 
story  as  published.  James  Seeley,  head  of  the  secret  service  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  stated  to  a  correspondent  of  The 
Call  at  Victoria  on  Thursday  that  not  only  was  there  a  conspi- 
racy to  overthrow  Canadian  rule  in  the  Yukon  and  loot  Dawson, 
but  the  scheme  hatched  by  the  conspirators  for  the  project  was 
a  feasible  one,  and  had  its  existence  not  been  discovered  by  the 
members  of  the  secret  service  in  the  Yukon  and  nipped  in  the 
bud,  the  raiders  could  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  af- 
ter taking  Dawson  could  have  held  the  place  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

"Further  confirmation  was  given  by  E.  S.  Busby,  Canadian 
customs  officer  at  Skagway,  who  not  only  made  a  special  investi- 
gation of  the  conspiracy,  but  is  the  bearer  of  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  authorities  at  Ottawa.  Busby  is  reported  as  saying 
that  one  of  the  features  of  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
bring  from. Seattle  a  large  number  of  men  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Canadian  Government  and  its  rule  in  the  Yukon,  and  to 
have  them  assist  in  the  fight  against  the  mounted  police.  An- 
other feature  of. the  plan  was  the  shipment  of  rifles  from  this 
country  for  the  use  of  the  conspirators,  and  money  was  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose. 

"In  addition  to  the  statements  from  the  British  officials  a  fur- 
ther statement  was  obtained  at  Seattle  from  a  man  who  claims  to 
have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  His  statements 
of  course  are  not  so  reliable  as  those  of  the  official,  but  in  the 
main  they  agreed  with  what  had  been  obtained  from  the  official 
sources,  and  to  that  extent  serve  as  confirmation  of  the  existence 
of  the  plot  and  of  its  dangerous  character. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  story  is  not  so  improbable  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  tho  we  admit  The  Call  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted it  from  any  other  than  a  thoroughly  reliable  source.  The 
Yukon  country  is  filled  with  adventurous  men,  many  qf  whom 
are  desperate.  They  have  staked  their  all  upon  the  hazard  of 
striking  it  rich  either  in  the  mines  or  in  the  gambling- 
houses,  and  they  have  failed.  They  are  ready  now 
to  resort  to  any  means  of  getting  gold.  Around  these 
daring  ones  is  a  host  of  men,  some  of  whom  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Canadian  Government  while 
others  cherish  an  abiding  hostility  to  everything 
British.  Among  such  elements  it  is  not  difficult  for 
a  natural  leader  of  men  to  find  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing, like  that  which  Walker  took  to  Nicaragua  or 
Jameson  to  the  Rand.  Fortunately  the  conspiracy 
was   detected    in  time    and    has  now  been  exposed 
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THERE   IS   NO  CLAUSE   IX   THE    NEW   CANAL  TREATY    V.AINSI    BILLBOARDS. 

—  The  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


UNCLK   SAM    MIGHT    L'SK  SOME   OF    THAT  JAW    MOTION    AT  WASH- 
INGTON TO  DIG  THE  CANAL  AT  NICARAGUA. 


SOME   CANAL   SUGGESTIONS. 


The  Minneapolis  Times. 
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and  exploded.      It  is  not  likely  the  Yukon  conspiracy  will  be  any 
longer  dangerous." 


EFFECT   OF  THE    PHILIPPINE   DECISION. 

TII1C  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  "Fourteen  Dia- 
mond Rings  case,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  ex- 
plains, places  the  Philippines  "in  the  same  status  as  Porto  Rico." 
In  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  however,  the  Foraker  act  had  been 
passed,  setting  up  a  tariff  barrier  between  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines  Congress  has 
not  passed  any  such  law.  "The  result  is,"  continues  The  Trib- 
une, "that  Philippine  goods  have  free  entry  into  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  Congress  passes  a  tariff  law  applying 
to  them."  Some  papers  think  that  is  the  reason  the  court  delayed 
the  announcement  of  its  decision  until  the  day  Congress  met. 
The  case  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  : 

"Emil  Pepke,  a  North  Dakota  volunteer,  upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States  was  discharged  at  San  Francisco  September 
25,  1899.  He  brought  with  him  fourteen  diamond  rings  which  he 
had  purchased  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  These  were  seized  in 
Chicago  in  May,  1900,  and  held  for  the  payment  of  tariff  duties, 
Pepke  protesting  that  the  property  was  not  thus  liable.  The 
district  court  held  that  they  were  liable,  declared  them  forfeited 
to  the  United  States,  and  ordered  sale.  Thence  a  writ  of  error 
was  prosecuted  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Chief-Justice  Fuller,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
quoted  from  the  Porto  Rico  decisions  rendered  last  spring,  which 
held  that  there  was  free  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  till  Congress  legislated  on  the  matter,  and  continues : 

"No  reason  is  perceived  for  any  different  ruling  as  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  Spain  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  Spain  t  he  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000  within  three  months.  The  treaty  was  ratified,  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money,  the  ratification  was  proclaimed.  The 
treaty-making  power,  the  executive  power,  the  legislative  power 
concurred  in  the  completion  of  the  transaction. 

"The  Philippines  thereby  ceased,  in  the  languageof  the  treaty, 
'to  be  Spanish. '  Ceasing  to  be  Spanish,  they  ceased  to  be  for- 
eign country.  They  came  under  the  complete  and  absolute  sov- 
ereignty and  dominion  of  the  United  States,  and  so  became  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  over  which  civil  government  could 
be  established." 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"A  special  Philippine  tariff  should  be  prepared  promptly,  af- 
fording ample  protection  to  our  sugar,  tobacco,  probably  hemp, 
and  every  other  article  in  which  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Mestizo 
land  and  labor  cost  enter  into  the  price  of  its  insular  rival. 
Simultaneously  the  present  'open-door  '  tariff  for  imports  into  the 
islands  must  be  confirmed.  The  Porto  Rico  precedent  of  exact- 
ing a  discriminatory  free  entry  for  our  own  goods  can  not  safely 
be  followed.  China,  in  which  we  ask  and  have  so  far  obtained 
the  'open  door  '  and  complete  commercial  equality  in  all  'spheres 
of  influence,'  is  too  near  for  a  consistent  application  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  have  the  breadth  of  view  to  follow  in  this  behalf  the  line  so 
clearly  indicated  and  persistently  advocated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment." 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.)  urges  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress to  fight  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  situation  of  free 
trade  with  the  Philippines.     It  says: 

"The  Court's  decision  has  given  Democracy  the  opportunity 
of  its  life.  The  party  occupies  now  a  position  of  ideal  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  transformed  at 
once  from  a  nerveless,  helpless,  discordant  nonentity  into  an 
energetic,  aggressive,  and  formidable  fighting'opposition. 

"Let  it  stand  for  holding  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
us. 

"The  Court  has  made  the  Philippines  American.  Let  the 
Democracy  say  that  Congress  shall  not  make  them  foreign.  let 
it  stand  on  that  declaration,  and  fight  for  it  to  the  last. 


"The  struggle  for  an  Americanized  Porto  Rico  was  carried  on 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  Administration  was  collecting 
the  full  Dingley  duties.  The  Porto  Ricans  were  begging  for 
some  relief.  They  had  to  take  what  the  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  would  give  them  or  nothing.  Yet,  even  so,  the  Porto 
Rican  issue  almost  split  the  Republican  party  in  t 

".Now  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  other  side.  We  have  free 
trade  with  the  Philippines.     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it. 

"No  doubt  the  protectionist  leaders  will  try  to  rush  through  a 
Philippine  tariff  bill.  But  the  Democrats  in  Cong:  ess  are  strong 
enough  to  see  that  there  shall  be  no  rushing.  They  can  make  a 
good  fight,  even  in  the  House,  where  they  will  doubtless  be 
joined  by  a  number  of  independent  Republicans,  and  in  the 
Senate  they  can  insure  the  most  thorough  deliberation. 

"  We  shall  have  a  practical  test  of  Philippine  free  trade,  and 
every  day  that  passes  without  change  will  add  to  its  value.  If 
we  find  one  month  hence  that  there  have  been  no  disastrous  con- 
sequences from  this  unrestricted  commerce,  a  good  many  Repub- 
licans who  believe  that  the  flag  ought  to  mean  the  same  thing 
wherever  it  floats  will  be  encouraged  to  vote  for  its  continuance." 

The  protectionist  papers  think  that  such  a  policy  would  be  dis- 
astrous. "We  are  bound  by  international  pledges,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "to  keep  an  open  door  to  the  world's  com- 
merce in  the  islands,  and  to  allow  foreign  goods  to  enter  on  the 
same  terms  as  our  own.  If  we  allow  goods  from  the  Philippines 
to  enter  this  country  free,  we  shall  surrender  our  own  markets 
to  foreign  competition." 

The  Court  also  decided,  in  the  "second  Dooley  case,  "  that  a 
tax  could  be  collected  on  goods  shipped  into  Porto  Rico  from  the 
United  States,  and  this  decision,  as  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says,  "lays  down  once  more  the  principle  that  our  new 
territorial  possessions  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  within 
the  revenue  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  The  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  has  in  all  the  insular  cases  sustained  the  policy 
of  the  executive  branch."  This  decision  is  considered  important 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  but,  as  free  trade  now  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  by  act  of  Congress, 
it  does  not  make  any  change  in  ex;sting  conditions. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

Toi.STOY  probably  will  be  able  to  live  down  the  rumor  that  he  is  dead.— 
The  Chicago  News. 

If  pens  were  spades,  the  isthmus  would  be  all  dug  up  this  time.—  Tlie 
Minneapolis  limes. 

IF  all  else  fails,  the  railroad  managers  might  quietly  abolish  the  State  of 
Minnesota.—  The  Buffalo  Express. 

Eastern  railroads  are  going  to  abolish  all  passes  after  January  1,  but 
probably  it  will  be  some  time  after. —  1  he  Chicago  News. 

A  New  York  man  has  been  found  who  did  not  know  that  he  ran  for  office. 
His  name  is  not  Van  Wyck.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

KENTUCKY  is  getting  ready  to  organize  a  bar  association.  Most  people 
supposed  Kentucky  already  had  one. —  The  I),  Capital. 

THERE  is  just  enough  of  the  Philippine  insurgency  left  to  make  Agui- 
naldo  realize  that  he  was  not  indispensable.  —  The  Washington  Star. 

THE  nations  that  are  asking  us  to  put  an  end  to  the  South  African  war 
seem  to  overlook  the  trouble  we  are  having  to  end  our  own.—  The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

Railroader  Hill  will  have  immense  lobby  expenses  to  pay  if  the  legis- 
latures of  the  entire  northern  tier  of  States  are  to  be  called  together  to  head 
him  off.—  The  St.  Louis  Post  Despatch. 

COLON  having  been  captured,  the  next  orthographical  feature  of  the 
South  American  revolution  should  be  the  surrounding  of  General  Uribe- 
Uribe's  hyphen. —  The  Denver  Republican. 

Experience  has  effected  a  great  change  in  Senator  Piatt.  When  he  is 
thrown  down  by  a  President,  he  calmlv  brushes  the  dust  off  his  clothes 
and  claims  he  slipped.     The  Detroit  Free  /'ress. 

Sot  th  AMERICAN  countries  could  derive  a  good  revenue  and  greatly 
systematize  affairs  by  not  allowing  any  one  to  start  a  revolution  without 
having  rirst  taken  out  a  license. —  The  Chic.u 

OFFICERS  of  the  training  ship  Buffalo  can  not  account  for  the  rumor  that 
their  vessel  had  been  wrecked.  Probably  somebody  got  the  name  mixed 
up  with  the  Buffalo  Exposition. — The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  forbidden  the  circulation  of  American  comic 
papers  in  his  dominion.    It  seems  that  the  Ti  \iects  have  something 

for  which  to  be  grateful  to  Abdul.—  The  Pittsburg  Despatch. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PRESIDENT     HADLEY     ON     THE    TRUE 
TIONS   OF   A    UNIVERSITY. 


FUNC- 


OF  the  many  distinctive  features  of  American  life,  there  is 
none,  according  to  the  president  of  Yale,  which  more  for- 
cibly strikes  a  keen  observer  than  the  habit  of  private  munifi- 
cence in  the  foundation  of  universities.  Our  fertility  in  inven- 
tion, our  jjrogress  in  business  organization,  our  achievements  in 
applying,  on  a  large  scale,  the  principle  of  political  equality,  all 
these  are  but  the  reproduction  on  broader  lines  of  things  which 
the  Old  World  has  done  and  is  doing  ;  but  our  system  of  higher 
education  has  characteristics  all  its  own,  and  the  European  ob- 
server can  find  no  parallel  in  Europe  to  the  movement  of  the  last 
forty  years  toward  the  private  endowment  of  free  educational 
institutions.  We  quote  from  President  Hadley's  new  book  on 
"The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen."  Referring  to  the 
endowments  of  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Chicago  universities 
he  writes  : 

"The  institutions  founded  by  these  gifts  have  had  careers  of 
great  prosperity  ;  and  each,  as  it  in  turn  attains  its  majority,  can 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  honorable  realization  of  the  general 
purpose  with  which  it  was  created.  But  the  specific  direction  which 
has  been  taken  by  these  institutions  has  been  in  many  respects 
different  from  what  was  expected.  It  was  confidently  predicted 
that  the  results  of  these  endowments  would  show  themselves  in 
one  of  three  ways  :  either  by  an  increased  popularization  of  learn- 
ing which  should  make  the  university  thus  founded  a  vast  lyceum  ; 
or  by  a  development  of  new  facilitiesfor  technical  training,  which 
should  equip  the  student  to  make  a  better  living  by  modern 
methods  than  he  could  by  old  ones;  or  by  the  establishment  of 
more  numerous  places  for  the  endowment  of  scientific  research 
and  discovery,  where  a  relatively  small  number  of  specialists 
should  be  encouraged  to  prosecute,  in  learned  isolation,  those 
studies  whose  results  should  form  a  basis  for  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

"Not  one  of  these  three  ideals  has  been  realized.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  education  furnished  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
under  new  methods  of  endowment  has  been  singularly  like  that 
which  was  given  by  many  of  the  older  institutions.  Not  that  the 
new  universities  have  slavishly  patterned  their  methods  and 
courses  upon  those  of  their  predecessors  ;  but  that  all  institutions. 
new  or  old,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  springing  from  private 
endowment,  have  been  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
approximate  toward  a  common  type  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  wishes  of  those  who  established  and  controlled  them.  .  . 
The  type  of  the  modern  American  university  has  in  it  profounder 
capacities  for  public  service  than  would  be  furnished  by  any 
lyceum  however  broad,  by  any  group  of  technical  schools  however 
practical,  or  by  any  aggregation  of  scientific  specialists  however 
disinterested  in  their  devotion  to  their  several  pursuits." 

President  Hadley  takes  up  these  three  different  conceptions  of 
a  university's  functions,  above  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  each.  Of  the  lyceum  conception,  he 
says : 

"Speaking  broadly,  lectures  do  a  great  deal  less  good  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  Very  few  men  or  women  gain  as  much 
real  benefit  by  hearing  a  lecture  as  they  gain  by  reading  a  book. 
The  personal  magnetism  of  the  lecturer  carries  the  members  of 
his  audience  with  him,  and  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  pos- 
sess the  real  knowledge  which  they  seek  ,  but  this  belief  is  too 
often  a  delusion,  worse  than  useless  in  its  results.  In  reading  a 
book  or  a  magazine,  the  serious  student  can  stop  and  think  over 
the  difficulties  as  they  arise,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  under- 
stands each  proposition  before  he  passes  on  to  the  next 

"So  far  as  lectures  mask  the  difficulties  of  the  topic  treated,  or 
lead  people  to  expect  others  to  do  the  work  of  riveting  their  at- 
tention, instead  of  relying  upon  themselves  for  this  prime  neces- 
sity, so  far  are  they  likely  to  prove  a  positive  harm.  The  true 
function  of  a  university  is  the  creation  of  knowledge  rather  than 
its  diffusion." 

The  conception  of  the  university  a->  a  technical  training  school, 


consistently  earned  out,  President  Hadley  says,  tends  to  fit  a  man 
to  take  his  place  as  part  of  a  social  machine  ;  but  it  does  not  edu- 
cate him  to  be  a  fully  developed  citizen  ot  a  commonwealth.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  the  conception  of  the  university  as  a 
place  devoted  to  scientific  research.  The  true  conception  of  an 
American  university  is,  in  President  Hadley's  opinion,  as  follows: 

"Now,  as  never  before,  the  leaders  of  college  education  in  this 
country,  while  differing  in  the  details  of  their  methods,  are  ani- 
mated by  a  common  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  popu- 
larize learning,  to  train  professional  experts,  or  even  to  furnish 
laboratories  for  scientific  research.  All  these  things  they  do; 
but  all  these  things  they  use  as  a  means  to  the  greater  end  of 
training  the  citizens  of  the  republic  to  assume  the  new  trusts  and 
obligations  which  the  future  has  in  store.  Not  in  the  promotion 
of  different  churches,  not  in  the  development  of  different  sec- 
tions, not  even  in  the  elevation  of  different  callings,  do  our  uni- 
versities place  their  ideal  ;  but  in  the  service  of  one  learning,  of 
one  country,  and  of  one  God." 


IS    CURRENT    AIVIERICAN     LITERATURE 
"SWAMPED   BY   THE   NOVEL"? 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  has  been  writing  recently  about  the 
present  condition  of  American  literature.  He  has  done 
so  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  confesses,  because  the  remem- 
brance is  fresh  in  his  mind  of  how  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  "raised 
a  storm  of  indigna- 


tion "  when  he  ven- 
tured some  criti- 
cisms of  American 
life  and  manners. 
He  recalls,  too,  the 
ferocity  with  which 
Mark  T  w  a  i  n 
"leaped  out  and 
tomahawked "  M. 
Paul  Bourget  when 
that  French  critic 
expressed  his  views 
upon  present  Am- 
er ic an  literature. 
Mr.  Lang  acknowl- 
edges further  (in 
Th  e  Independent, 
November  21) ,  that 
he  is  not  an  expert 
in  the  American  lit- 
erature of  the  hour, 
and  saysdiffidently : 

"Well  may  I  tremble,  for  I  do  not  know  what  bards  at  present 
wear  the  cloaks  and  bays  of  Poe,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
and  the  rest.  Is  anybody  '  going  round  in  them  to  any  consid- 
erable extent '  ?  Is  that  somebody  largely  read?  I  must  evade 
the  poets.  ...  If  I  must  speak  out,  I  think  that  American  liter- 
ature is  much  in  the  same  plight  as  English  or  French  literature. 
Few  figures  tower  above  the  crowd,  tho  there  are  differences  of 
inches.  I  really  do  not  detect  your  contemporary  Hawthorne,  or 
Emerson,  or  Prescott,  any  more  than  I  mark  a  living  Tennyson, 
or  Froude,  or  Thackeray.  But  this  blindness,  you  may  tell  me. 
is  only  caused  by  the  peevishness  of  hoary  eld.  I  allow  for  that : 
nobody,  as  a  rule,  does  over-estimate  his  juniors.  I  hope  that  I 
am  wrong  when  I  fail  to  find  great  eminence.  Yet,  even  if  I  am 
right,  only  nature  is  to  blame.  Genius  is  her  gift,  to  give  or  to 
withhold." 

"Swamped  by  the  novel  "—that  is  this  critic's  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  literature  in  America,  and  in  England  for  that 
matter : 

"I  would  give  a  wilderness  of  novels,  just  now— yea,  of  good 
novels — for  a   Macaulay  or  a   Hazlitt.  a  Tennyson,  a  Gibbon,  a 
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Hume,  a  Wordsworth,  I  receive  a  volume  of  critical  essays 
from  a  friend.  It  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  novels.  I  want 
history  and  poetry  and  essays  and  novels,  but  I  want  the  other 
three  first.  The  novel,  of  course,  has  taken  all  knowledge  tor  its 
province,  worse  luck,  because  the  novelists  do  not  really  know 
everything,  and  I  regard  their  attempts  to  instruct  as  frivolous. 
They  dabble  (I  am  thinking  of  England)  in  religion,  and  sci- 
ence, and  social  philosophy,  ah,  with  what  rejoicing  ignorance, 
in  what  a  barbaric  style!  We  all  know  and  confess  that  you  can 
not  learn  history  from  historical  novels.  Why,  then,  should  we 
expect  really  to  learn  from  novelists,  and  to  know  about,  other 
high  matters?  Now,  if  the  public  will  read  novels  only,  must 
not  its  powers  of  attention  be  debauched?  The  faculty  of  really 
attending,  of  taking  a  little  intellectual  trouble,  distinguishes 
progressive  man  from  the  savage.  But  the  popular  critic  cries 
aloud  for 'popular'  literature.  That  means  literature  which  de- 
mands no  attention,  and  the  request  is  an  injury  and  an  insult 
to  the  populace.  They  are  told  that  they  have  not  the  power  of 
attention,  their  meat  is  ready  chewed  for  them:  anything  that 
requires  the  reader  to  think  is  'dry  and  dismal.'  'You  must  not 
go  deeply  into  things.'  A  critic  once  amused  me  by  writing 
about  something  of  my  own  that  it  was '  rather  scholarly.'  That 
fault  detracted  from  its  value." 

Mr.  Lang  dwells  upon  the  point  that  American  reviewers  and 
literary  journals  are  responsible  for  a  literary  taste  on  the  part 

of  the  American  public  which  is  not  of  the  highest  order.     He 

• 
says  : 

"I  know  that  there  are  laudable  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
have  the  reviewers  read  the  books?  I  do  not  mean  the  novels. 
Did  they  know,  before  dipping  into  the  books,  anything  about 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat?  Can  they  correct  and  instruct 
the  authors?  If  they  can,  you  are  more  fortunate  than  we  usu- 
ally are.  .  .  .  Are  your  literary  journals  apt  to  publish  photo- 
graphs, personal  gossip,  talk  about  literary  earnings,  rather  than 
'scholarly  '  and  maturely  considered  reviews?  If  so,  this  is  an- 
other essay  toward  the  demoralizing  and,  if  one  may  say  so, 
dementalizing  'popular.'  The  idea  is  that  the  public  wants 
gossip  and  photography,  and  the  public  can  not  but  acquiesce. 
A  supposed  demand  for  trash  is  met  by  an  overwhelming  sup- 
ply. Now  literature  can  not  flourish,  here  and  there,  while  a 
mere  tradesmanlike  view  of  literature  is  taken  by  those  who  sit 
in  the  seat  of  criticism." 

As  to  the  novels  themselves,  of  which  he  thinks  there  is  a  su- 
perabundance, the  writer  finds  them  mainly  historical  and  patri- 
otic, or  "mordant"  studies  of  the  society  of  to-day,  or  "daring" 
novels,  which  last  he  dismisses  with  the  wish  that  "the  woman 
problem"  and  the  "studies  in  sexual  problems  "  would  take  a 
vacation.  He  regards  the  popular  interest  in  patriotic  historical 
novels  as  a  hopeful  symptom  : 

"It  is  desirable  that  a  people  should  be  interested  in  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  its  ancestors,  and  from  the  novel  some  may  go  on 
to  the  serious  history  and  the  document.  The  novels  of  to-day, 
as  long  as  the  authors  do  not  think  it  should  always  be  to-day, 
without  a  memory  of  yesterday,  or  a  glance  at  to-morrow,  pro- 
vide a  natural  and  wholesome  recreation.  Personally.  I  wish 
that  some  novelists  would  preach  less,  but  we  all  like  to  preach 
when  we  get  a  chance.  It  might  also  be  wished  that  there  was 
less  of  the  misdirected  search  after  'style.'  Nobody  imitates 
that  of  Swift,  which  is  good  enough.  But  there  are  still  several 
novelists  wise  enough  to  write  in  a  plain,  natural  manner  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  thoughts.  There  can  not  be  too 
many  novels,  if  they  are  good,  but  do  let  us  try  to  remember  that 
there  are  other  forms  of  literature  not  wholly  to  be  neglected.  .  . 
The  novel  mania  has  come  to  the  pitch  that  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  things  old  and  real  must  be  necessarily  '  awfully  dry. ' 
Just  so  far  as  this  opinion  prevails  must  literature  suffer.  We 
become  a  generation  of  children,  crying  out  for  fairy-tales.  I 
am  devoted  to  fairy-talcs,  but  they  are  not  everything. 

"It  would  be  merely  impertinent  in  me  to  praise  the  work  in 
historical  research,  philology,  archeology,  ethnology,  and  so  on, 
thai  is  being  clone  in  America,  and  we  receive  admirable  exam- 
ples of  criticism.  The  literature  is  on  a  level  with  the  contem- 
porary literature  of  Europe,  but  the  level  is,  tho  often  respect 
able,  not  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  most  favored  ages, 


while  tcs  sommites  (among  writers  under  fifty)  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  great  peril  is  the  peril  of  the  'popular,'  a  term 
which  means  a  voluntary  and  injurious  and  even  insulting 
degradation  of  the  literary  standard." 


THE    PROMISE   OF   CONTEMPORARY    ART. 

AFTER  a  rapid  view  of  the  contemporary  world  in  respect  to 
the  arts  of  music,  literature,  and  painting,  a  recent  writer 
takes  a  decidedly  pessimistic  view  of  things  present,  and  a  more 
hopeful  one  of  things  to  come.  The  article  in  question  is  from 
the  pen  of  Park  Barnitz,  and  appears  in  Pact  Lore  'July-Septem- 
ber).    He  writes: 

"The  fact  most  obvious  in  all  the  arts  at  the  end  of  the  century 
is  the  breaking  up  of  the  boundaries  which  distinguish  them  one 
from  another.  The  second  and  equally  obvious  fact  is  that  the 
exponents  of  this  breaking  up,  who  number  all  the  important 
exponents  of  art  at  all.  are  none  of  them  of  the  first  technical 
importance.  ...  It  may  be  said  broadly  that  all  modern  music 
is  painting.  At  almost  any  concert  one  may  hear  a  landscape 
'done  into  tone,  perhaps  a  moon-view  or  a  river-scene.  The 
river  will  burble  in  the  wood-wind,  or  the  moon  will  rise  in  soft 
arpeggi.  The  survival  of  the  old  forms  in  Brahms  and  Cesar 
Franck,  whose  ideas  were  often  modern  enough,  is  only  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  If  Wagner  and  Berlioz  and  Tchai 
kowsky  portrayed  emotions  and  landscapes  in  tone,  the  living 
Herr  Richard  Strauss  has  boldly  attempted  to  portray  ideas: 
music  has  gone  from  painting  to  metaphysic  ;  and  we  may  per- 
haps expect  translations  of  Kant  and  Hegel  after  the  manner  of 
'Also  sprach  Zarathustra. '  Herr  .Strauss,  as  the  boldest  ex- 
ponent of  expression  against  formal  beauty  in  music,  is  certainly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future,  cpjite  the  most  important 
composer  now  living.  He  does  not  mind  filling  the  earth  with 
cacophonies,  if  he  can  manage  at  the  same  time  to  express  a  few 
ideas." 

When  this  writer  comes  to  consider  the  art  of  painting,  he 
finds  that  Paris  is  the  point  of  interest  and  that  the  painter 
Monet  is  the  central  figure  there.  Of  this  form  of  art  he  says 
further: 

"In  England  there  has  been  during  the  last  half-century  little 
of  interest  outside  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  that  school  has 
left  no  children.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Bocklin  in  Germany, 
who,  tho  individually  more  interesting  than  anything  that  Paris 
has  for  many  years  had  to  show,  was  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
That,  however,  can  only  increase  the  admiration  which  we  feel 
for  this  great  man,  who  was  able  in  himself  to  put  life  into  Ger- 
man art,  and  who  may  be  said  to  show  the  new  in  the  spirit  of 
his  work  as  Monet  does  in  the  execution.  As  there  is  nothing 
national  in  the  work  of  American  painters,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  we  have  great  American  artists,  but  no  American  art, 
unless  perhaps  Mr.  Whistler  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  J.' art 
d' Amirique,  e'est  mot.  In  Paris  it  is  obvious  that  Monet  is,  so 
far,  the  last  word  in  painting.  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  his 
principle  possesses  no  more  than  a  transitional  value.  For 
Monet  and  his  school  have  come  to  an  impasse.  In  his  attempt 
to  represent  absolutely  the  values  of  nature,  he  has.  as  far  as  it 
seems  possible  to  succeed,  succeeded.  But  this  invention,  in  its 
almost  mechanical  carrying  out  by  himself  and  his  followers,  has 
resulted  in  no  art  equal  to  the  art  of  the  old  method.  After 
Monet's  invention,  landscape  can  not  logically  go  back  to  its  for- 
mer station.  It  would  be  death  to  stay  where  he  has  left  it,  and 
just  where  it  is  going  to  advance  it  is  difficult  to  see." 

Mr.  Barnitz  next  turns  his  attention  to  contemporary  literature 
and  discovers  in  it  more  "solid  accomplishment  "  than  in  the  other 
arts.  Nevertheless,  his  estimate  is  only  moderately  reassuring. 
To  quote  his  language  : 

"In  England.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  who  is  certainly  the  grc. 
est  of  English  novelists,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  truly  creative 
mind   m  English  letters  after  Shakespeare,  and  who  to  many  not 
the  least  discerning  seems  the  chief  literary  glory  of  nineteen! 
century  England,  is  now  only   .  memory  and  possession. 

Mr.  Hardy's  talent   seems  to  become  more  and   more  obscured 
than  clearer  with  time.     His  truly  great  work  is  now  - 
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ally  mixed  with  bad  that  he  is  a  writer  to  be  admired  with  great 
reserves.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  whose  '  Marpessa  '  volume  prom- 
ised a  gorgeous  dawn  in  the  land  of  Keats,  has  since  then  pub- 
lished two  undramatic  plays  where  a  self-conscious  striving  after 
phrases  produces  only  echoes  of  the  greater  dead.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  a  number  of  very  clever  London 
writers,  tho  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  playwright  as  witty  as  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  tho  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  sadly  reminiscent  of  the 
great  age  gone  by,  still  gives  us  at  intervals  too  rare  his  embroi- 
dered argot  of  Petronius.  In  the  cheapness  of  present-day  Eug- 
lish  literature  we  can  still  look  up  to  the  one  idol  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Henry  James,  who  long  ago  made  delicacy  sublime,  and  who 
continues — in  writings  continually  more  subtle,  more  wonderful, 
and  more  unknown — to  be  our  one  writer  of  perfection.  The 
other  writers  of  English  have  no  certainty  of  style  at  all." 

In  France,  says  the  writer,  much  the  same  conditions  hold  as 
in  England.  He  finds  there  is  a  use  of  worn-out  methods  in 
France,  but  he  praises  in  a  qualified  way  Zola  and  some  of  "the 
lesser  literary  thrones"  occupied  by  such  writers  as  Bourget, 
Lemaitre,  and  Anatole  France.     He  says  further : 

"I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  litera- 
ture of  contemporary  Germany,  of  Russia,  or  of  America.  In 
Germany,  altho  Herr  Hauptmann,  Herr  Sudermann.  and  the 
others,  each  in  his  very  different  field,  are  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  importance,  yet  these  writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
debted for  their  tradition  either  to  Norway  or  to  Paris, — espe- 
cially to  Norway.  And  the  modern  Norwegian  school,  with  Ibsen 
at -its  head,  lias  done  its  work,  and  so  does  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  future.  In  Russia,  as  in  Norway  with  Ibsen,  so 
we  come  to  the  close  of  an  era  with  the  old  age  of  Tolstoy  ;  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  next.  In  Italy,  d'Annunzio  stands 
alone;  but  the  purity  of  his  art  can  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  readers  of  this  magazine,  as  the  music  of  his  style 
can  not  be  heard  by  one  who  does  not  read  his  tongue. 

"Of  contemporary  America,  really  nothing  need  be  said.  A 
discussion  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the  altitudes  of  litera- 
ture can  not  descend  to  the  enumeration  of  magazine  writers 
whose  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  record  of  their  sales,  and 
whose  only  critic  is  Mr.  Howells.  To  Mr.  Howells  be  it  left  to 
distinguish  between  a  dozen'  different  kinds  of  mediocrity,  and 
to  tell  us  how  many  '  poets  '  there  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi  and  how  many  on  the  eastern." 

Of  literature  and  of  the  other  arts  in  the  Far  East,  the  writer 
says : 

"  We  may  expect  a  new  Chinese  literature,  a  new  Persian  liter- 
ature, a  new  Indian  literature,  a  new  literature  in  the  East,  a 
long  time  after  this,  when  China,  Persia,  India,  are  themselves 
made  new,  and  when  the  East  is  come  t<>  its  own. 

"As  for  art,  there  is  of  course  no  art  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. Japanese  art,  the  art  of  Hokusai,  has  ceased  to  influence 
Europe,  and  is  extinct  at  home.  The  enormous  figure  of  the 
mediocre  Bouguereau,  with  one  foot  in  the  houses  of  the  million- 
aires of  San  Francisco,  has  the  other  planted  on  the  islands  of 
Japan.  Of  the  music  of  the  Orient,  I  have  listened  only  to  that 
of  China.  It  speaks  to  me  with  a  loud  voice  indeed,  but  in  a 
strange  tongue." 

Here  Mr.  Barnitz  brings  his  survey  to  a  close,  and  remarks: 

"  We  see  that  the  great  spirit  is  dead,  that  the  practisers  of 
these  arts  have  no  greatness  and  no  promise  of  greatness.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  commercial  dulness  and  petty  triviality  about 
fin-de-siecle  art  which  must  make  a  person  who  is  at  home  with 
Pindaros  and  Aiskulos  ask  himself  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
review  it  at  all.  Were  it  not  better  to  write  a  masterpiece  one- 
self rather  than  to  review  things  which  are  not  masterpieces, 
and  which  consume  time  better  spent  with  women  and  wine? 
We  look  on  contemporary  Paris,  on  contemporary  London,  and 
exclaim,  'This  is  surely  not  that  great  art  of  which  we  have 
dreamed  ! ' 

"The  very  word 'art '  is  becoming  canting  and  trivial.  The 
reason  for  this  triviality  of  art  has  been  found  in  many  things: 
that  artists  do  not  write  for  the  people  :  that  they  are  not  muscu- 
lar and  optimists;  that  they  do  not  believe  in  God.  But  the 
plain  reason  is  just  that  art  has  fallen  into  trivial  hands,  that 


the  exponents  of  it  are  trivial  persons,  persons  who  strive  to  be 
chic,  who  exist  to  be  talked  about.  They  call  themselves  natu- 
ralist, impressionist,  symbolist,  and  a  score  of  other  things. 
These  words  produce  oceans  of  drool  in  the  newspapers  and  bore 
one  in  parlors;  but  the  bearers  of  them  fail  to  remark  that  the 
important  thing  is  not  to  belong  to  a  school,  but  to  produce  a 
masterpiece." 

But  these  depressed  conditions  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  says 
the  writer,  "point  with  unmistakable  finger,  like  the  paling  stars 
of  morning,  to  a  new  future  and  to  a  great  dawn  "  : 

"It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  the  future  will  be,  from  all  the 
standards  of  the  past,  a  vast  change  and  regeneration  ;  and  in 
this  new  youth,  if  any  nation  more  than  the  whole  earth  is  to  be 
distinguished,  it  is  certain  that  nation  shall  be  America.  Except- 
ing Russia,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  East  have  had 
both  their  noon  and  their  twilight.  America,  even  more  than 
Russia,  has  not  yet  seen  its  dawn. 

"We  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  America:  we  are  all  in  the 
future.  The  writers  of  New  England  are  not  in  question ;  for 
the  writers  of  New  England  are  writers  of  a  provincialism,  and 
to  the  wor^d  in  general  they  are  not,  except  for  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne,  either  significant  or  interesting.  Besides  these 
writers,  America  has  had  one  man  of  genius  in  Edgar  Poe  ; 
but  Poe,  apart  from  his  immaculate  art,  was  immersed  in  pro- 
vincialism, and  was  strangled  by  it.  The  one  man  belonging  no 
more  to  America  than,  to  the  world,  who  has  announced  the  fu- 
ture with  a  great  voice,  is  Whitman  ;  and  in  him,  with  colossal 
roughness  and  colossal  eloquence,  America  speaks.  He  is  our 
Homer  and  our  prophet.  He  has,  as  it  were,  foretold,  in  its 
height  and  its  breadth,  our  music,  our  art,  and  our  literature. 

"That  music,  that  art,  have  yet  to  come  ;  that  literature  is  as 
yet  only  superbly  announced.  But  we  may  not  doubt  that 
beauty,  in  the  great  art  of  the  future  as  in  the  great  art  of  the 
past,  with  a  fuller  message  and  a  more  superb  eloquence,  will 
reign.  We  may  not  doubt  that  German}'  will  bow  to  our  sym- 
phonies, and  Greece,  the  admiration  and  exemplar  of  all  time, 
to  our  monuments.  As  for  the  poetry  in  which  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  a  continent  shall  find  utterance,  let  those  who  doubt 
that  all  the  splendor  of  dawn  will  make  it  glorious  remember 
Whitman  and  that  prophecy  which  he  in  large  measure  made 
true,  'that  the  strongest  and  sweetest  songs  yet  remain  to  be 
sung.'  " 


FROM   THE   PLAYERS'   VIEWPOINT. 

ELLEN  TERRY,  Julia  Marlowe,  May  Robson,  James  K. 
Hackett,  Charles  Hawtrey,  Lou  Fields — these  are  some 
of  the  names  which  indicate  the  range  of  popular  appreciation 
which  current  theatrical  attractions  are  enjoying.  They  are 
brought  together  in  print  in  Collier's  Weekly  (November  2), 
where  their  owners,  from  the  personal  point  of  view,  set  forth 
some  fact  or  some  opinion  that  they  hold  in  respect  to  stage 
affairs. 

Impressed  by  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  letters  she 
has  received,  asking  how  she  thinks  the  theater  and  the  church 
may  be  brought  ill  closer  sympathy,  Miss  Marlowe  is  impelled 
to  write  of  the  mora]  influence  of  the  stage.  She  does  so  in  this 
wise  : 

"  Briefly  put,  their  [the  letter  writers']  first  and  m~st  frequent 
question  is,  'Is  it  possible  to  have  a  Christian  theater  in  Amer- 
ica?' Following  the  general  line  of  thought  suggested  by  such 
an  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Christian  thea- 
ter would  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing,  any  more  than  a  Moham- 
medan or  Buddhist  theater  would  he.  Tile  theater,  as  an  insti- 
tution which  seeks  to  express  in  dramatic  form  the  highest 
artistic  and  moral  truths,  is  many  centuries  older  than  New-Tes- 
tament theology.  Long  before  the  term  Christian  possessed  any 
universal  significance,  the  theater  had  attained  a  strong  and 
beautiful  development.  In  its  purity,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
applied  religion  of  any  kind  or  country,  save  in  that  its  highest 
office  is  to  reflect  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty — a  function  which, 
of  course,  is  the  primal  one  of  religion.  In  so  far  and  no  further 
does  the  stage  share  the  functions  of  religion,  and,  like  religion, 
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it  may  be  debased,  distorted,  and  misinterpreted  by  faithless  and 
■corrupt  followers." 

Another  question  which  Miss  Marlowe  is  frequently  asked  is 
this:  Is  it  possible  for  an  actress  to  portray  the  life  of  a  fallen 
woman  without  degrading  herself?  Her  answer  is  a  hearty 
"Yes."     She  writes: 

"I  have  never  played  such  parts  myself,  but' I  have  profound 
■convictions  as  to  their  great  ethical  and  emotional  value  in  the 
working  out  of  the  great  problems  which  are  vexing  humanity. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  both  a  moral  and  an  ar- 
tistic perception  of  the  spiritual  value  of  the  Magdalen's  pitiful 
story,  and  they  neither  scorned  nor  feared  to  use  such  materials. 
As  well  might  one  say  that  the  great  masters  of  the  English 
stage  who  have  brought  the  splendor  of  their  genius  to  bear  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  subtle  character  of  Richard  III.  have 
taken  on  the  attributes  of  murderers,  traitors,  ingrates,  and 
usurpers,  or  that  a  Rachel  or  a  Ristori,  having  depicted  many 
times  the  terrible  heroines  of  Greek  tragedy,  became  anything 
•other  than  the  sane,  powerful,  and  profoundly  intellectual  ar- 
tists which  they  originally  were,  irrespective  of  these  roles." 

The  only  point  of  importance,  says  this  actress,  is  how  the 
stage  may  be  made  most  worthy  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  "by 
the  education  of  public  taste  and  by  the  study  of  the  best  dra- 
matic literature  in  our  schools  and  universities." 

Ellen  Terry  tells  what  are  her  favorite  stage  characters,  and 
in  the  telling  describes  herself  as  "a  useful  actress  "  who  has 
played  all  kinds  of  parts.     She  says : 

"I  suppose  an  actress  may  be  expected  to  like  best  those  char- 
acters which  she  is  best  fitted  to  play.  Now,  I  think  that  I  do 
•comedy  best,  some  people  say  that  I  appear  to  best  advantage  in 
poetic  comedy.  At  any  rate,  my  deepest  love  goes  out  to  those 
parts  which  have  comedy  and  poetry  combined  ;  such  parts,  for 
•example,  as  Ophelia  and  as  Iolanthe  in  '  King  Renee's  Daugh- 
ter. '  Iolanthe!  There  was  a  part  I  loved  dearly  to  play.  "We 
never  gave  the  piece  in  this  country  ;  but  in  England  it  had  a 
great  success.  Iolanthe  was  a  blind  girl,  whose  sight  was  re- 
stored. So  the  character  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
most  complex  emotions.     It  was  full  of  delicious  poetry,  too. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  rdle  I  am  working  in,  I  find  myself 
loving  it.  I  love  Lady  Macbeth,  for  instance,  tho  that  is  far  re- 
moved from  my  own  temperament.  Of  course,  Lady  Macbeth 
•can  not  be  called  a  sympathetic  part;  and  yet  one  can't  help 
feeling  pity  for  the  poor  creature.  I  should  like  to  have  played 
Rosalind.  That  would  have  suited  me  ;  but  the  opportunity  has 
never  occurred.  You  know,  for  the  greater  part  of  my  career  I 
have  acted  as  a  member  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  company,  and  I 
liave  taken  any  part  that  Sir  Henry  cast  me  for.  I  have  been 
willing  to  take  even  comparatively  small  roles  ;  and,  yes,  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  playing  those,  too.  Now  you  understand  what 
I  meant  when  I  called  myself  a  useful  actress.  .  .  .  I  myself  love 
to  take  a  part  which  presents  immense  difficulties  to  me.  and  to 
overcome  them  if  I  can.  But  I  feel  sure  that  I  play  better  those 
characters  that  are  easier  for  me.  An  actress  always  put  a  good 
deal  of  herself  into  the  character  she  is  playing,  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  relation  of  the  person  she  represents." 

His  appearance  in  "A  Message  from  Mars"  in  New  York 
City  this  season  was  the  occasion  of  Charles  Ilawtrey's  first 
visit  to  America.  He  writes  in  the  following  strain  about  the 
difference  between  an  American  and  an  English  audience: 

"It  is  a  difference  of  temperament.  One's  preconceived  idea 
•of  the  American  temperament  is  that  it  is  essentially  quick, 
shrewd,  but  cold  and  unemotional.  A  visit  to  a  theater  or  music- 
hall  proves  this  view  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  American 
temperament,  gaged  by  observation  of  the  demeanor  of  an  au- 
dience at  any  of  the  places  of  amusement  in  New  York,  is  curi- 
ously emotional.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  Northerner,  it  is 
probably  equally  true  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

"As  a  consequence  of  this  temperamental  difference,  a  New 
York  audience  is  not  so  self-contained,  and,  perhaps,  more  toler- 
ant, than  the  public  on  the  other  side.  The  people  of  New  York 
are  essentially  theatergoers, and.  as  a  week  of  theatergoing  seems 
to  show  me,  very  catholic  in  their  tastes.  Any  form  of  entertain- 
ment— drama,   farce,    musical  comedy  or  vaudeville — they  will 


patronize  all  so  long  as  they  are  amused  or  interested.  The  pub- 
lic of  New  York  pour  into  the  theater  or  music-ball  when  the 
doors  open  and  take  their  seats  entirely  sympathetic  and  recep- 
tive, ready  to.be  amused  if  possible,  to  admit  what  is  good,  and 
to  forgive  what  is  not.  They  are  not  '  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss.' 

"An  English  audience  enters  the  theater  in  London  with  an 
open  mind,  but  with  feelings  and  sympathies  under  severe  con- 
trol ;  not  ready  to  be  amused  unless  their  critical  sense  be  also 
satisfied  ;  not  prepared  to  accept  fragmentary  entertainment,  nor 
to  forgive  a  play  which  is  bad  as  a  whole  for  the  sake  of  some 
moments  of  inspiration  on  the  part  of  author  and  artists.  The 
play  must  satisfy  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things— dramati- 
cally— whether  it  be  drama,  farce,  or  vaudeville.  The  sense  of 
humor  is  possibly  more  subtle  in  an  American  than  in  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  but  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  pub- 
lics lies  in  the  readier  response  of  an  American  audience,  and 
their  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  put  before  them, 
which  eagerness  may  possibly  rob  them,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
critical  sense." 

The  art  of  "make-up"  is  a  subject  upon  which  Miss  Robson 
should  be  well  qualified  to  speak.  Her  name  is  associated  with 
a  score  of  plays  in  which  the  differentiation  of  her  stage  appear- 
ances and  the  appropriateness  of  them  to  the  parts  in  hand  helped 
to  make  her  work  successful.     She  writes  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  met  any  two  faces  that  ought  to  be 
made  up  exactly  alike.  I  am  talking  now  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  '  straight  make-up.'  You  often  see  a  girl  who  looks 
remarkably  pretty  on  the  street  and  is  comparatively  a  fright 
when  she  goes  on  the  stage,  and  a  girl  really  plain  who  seems 
pretty  behind  the  footlights.  In  other  words,  make-up  can  be 
very  cruel  or  very  kind. 

"For  instance,  to  give  a  short  illustration:  a  girl  with  very 
large  and  beautiful  eyes  puts  quantities  of  black  shadows  around 
them  and  they  become  the  proverbial '  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket '  ; 
the  girl  with  the  small  eyes  puts  the  same  amount,  and  they  be- 
come 'soulful  orbs.'  The  straight  nose,  by  a  little  incorrect 
shadowing,  becomes  crooked ;  the  crooked  nose,  with  correct 
shadowing,  can  be  made  straight ;  the  large  mouth  can  be  made 
small  and  the  small  mouth  larger ;  the  full  face  thin,  or  thin  face 
full  ;  and  there  you  have  the  whole  groundwork  of  a  straight 
make-up 

"When  we  come  to  character  work,  we  meet  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  There  may  be  different  methods — I  feel  quite 
sure  there  are — but  my  mode  of  procedure  is  to  copy  from  life. 
My  brain  is  the  proverbial  untidy  top  bureau-drawer  in  which  I 
store  what  the  general  public  would  call  rubbish  ;  but.  as  every 
woman  knows,  not  a  scrap  can  she  throw  away.  A  funny  face 
in  a  street-car  and  the  lines  and  expression  become  indelibly 
fixed  in  my  brain,  and  when  it  is  of  a  very  complex  nature,  or 
something  very  extraordinary,  I  always  carry  a  small  hand- 
satchel  with  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  it  does  not  take 
me  long  to  put  down  the  few  remarkable  lines  which  I  feel  I 
might  be  apt  to  forget.  In  my  travels  abroad  I  go  further,  and 
I  have  a  more  elaborate  scheme.  I  carry  a  kodak — one  of  the 
old-fashioned  snap  kind;  for  the  natives  of  the  different  towns 
in  France  and  the  little  country  villages  in  England  and  the 
queer-looking  people  one  is  apt  to  meet  in  the  streets  in  the  lower 
quarters  of  London  will  always  run  if  they  see  you  preparing  to 
take  a  picture." 

Mr.  Hackett's  name  is  synonymous  nowadays  with  the  play 
titles,  "The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  "Don  Caesar's  Return,"  and  "Ru. 
pert  of  Hentzau."  In  Co//n-r's  he  makes  a  plea  for  an  endowed 
college  of  acting.     He  writes  : 

"There  are  endowed  schools  of  all  the  other  arts.  Why  not  of 
acting?  The  ideal  institution  would  teach  not  only  the  art  but 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  drama,  which  could  only  serve 
to  make  the  player  prouder  of  his  profession  and  more  jealous  of 
its  honor.  The  allied  esthetic  arts,  which  enter  so  largely  into 
modern  stage  productions,  would  find  places  in  the  curriculum 
of  such  a  college,  whose  chief  lecture-room,  nevertheless,  should 
be  a  complete  working-stage,  where  actual  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances, under  the  direction  of  capable  teachers,  would  give 
practical  training  to  the  young  player,  and  fit  him  to  step  from 
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the  school  into  an  assured  position  upon  the  professional  stage. 
The  educated  actor  should  be  familiar  with  every  adjunct  of  his 
profession  :  the  history  of  costumes,  the  science  of  stagecraft, 
«nd  the  various  mechanical  adjuncts  of  the  theater." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ARTIST. 

FEW  lovers  of  children  have  forgotten  the  delight  with  which 
they  looked  upon  the  first  pictures  of  little  boys  and  girls 
which  Kate  Greenaway  published  twenty  years  ago.  The  death 
recently  of  this  artist  has  evoked  much  comment  about  her  per- 
sonality and  her  work.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (November  8) 
says: 

"In  some  way  she  got  the  charm  of  childhood  into  the  simple 
lines  that  she  used.  She  was  so  different  and  so  good  that  she 
attracted  instant  attention.     And  there  was  a  Kate  Greenaway 


KATE  GREENAWAY. 

craze.  Mothers  made  gowns  for  their  babes  modeled  on  those 
worn  in  the  pictures,  and  there  were  Kate  Greenaway  parties  at 
which  the  grown  people  dressed  themselves  in  artistic  frocks 
copied  from  those  worn  by  the  children.  And  the  children  them- 
selves, the  wisest  critics  of  child  art,  were  delighted  with  her 
picture  books.  .  .  .  Before  her  day  the  publishers  thought  that 
any  kind  of  pictures  were  good  enough  for  children's  books,  but 
she  proved  that  work  that  was  really  artistic  was  appreciated  by 
the  youngsters,  and  since  then  the  standard  of  juvenile  illustra- 
tion has  been  raised  until  some  of  the  best  and  most  capable  ar- 
tists are  now  engaged  in  that  work." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (November  g)  says: 

"There  are  those  who  have  ridiculed  her  work  and  all  of  its 
kind,  claiming  that  it  was  mere  clap-trap.  We  do  not  think  so. 
There  have  been  great  painters  who  died  in  poverty  and  there 
are  comic  artists  who  live  in  splendor.  What  Kate  Greenaway 
did  was  to  make  children  happy,  and  that  is  certainly  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  What  is  more,  she  created  clothes  for  chil- 
dren, particularly  for  little  girls,  which  were  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  She  may  not  rank  high  on  the  roll  of  the  world's  great 
artists,  but  she  had  a  following  greater  than  any  of  them." 

The  death  of  Miss  Greenaway  is  ah  international  loss,  says 
the  Manchester  (England.  Guardian  : 

"Miss  Greenaway  did  much  to  revolutionize  the  character  of 


children's  books,  and  it  is  largely  to  her  example  that  modern 
nursery  literature  owes  its  superiority  over  that  of  a  generation 
ago.  She  may  be  said  also  to  have  set  a  new  and  better  fashion 
in  children's  dress,  for  the  pretty  costumes  that  she  designed  for 
the  children  of  her  pictures  have  been  very  generally  adopted, 
both  in  England  and  abroad." 

She  dressed  the  children  of  two  countries,  says  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  in  a  character  sketch  which  appears  in  the  London 
Graphic.     He  continues : 

"Her  name  was  known  all  the  world  over;  but  never  did 
woman  bear  her  triumph  more  modestly,  more  timidly.  She- 
was  a  tile  d'e'eole;  her  imitators  were  many,  and  in  time  almost 
routed  her  from  the  notice  of  the  people  ;  but  the  credit  was  hers, 
and  the  fame  will  be  hers  also.  A  dark  little  lady,  whose  face- 
would  not  strike  the  spectator,  dressed  quietly  in  black,  with  a 
passionate  fear  of  personal  publicity,  and  a  gentleness  and  faith 
that  rendered  her  a  prey  to  more  than  one  'smart'  person  of 
business;  yet  a  woman  of  strong  and  noble  character,  and  gen- 
erous among  the  most  generous — of  melting  kindness  yet  of  firm 
and  lofty  principle— such  was  Kate  Greenaway.  As  such  her 
friends  all  knew  her — for  all  that  and  more;  and  because  this, 
great  artist  was  so  fine  a  character  they  the  more  deeply  deplore 
her  loss. " 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  writing  in  London  Academy  (November  16) . 
says : 

"Drama  was  beyond  her  capacity,  and  her  want  of  sympathy 
with  anything  unhappy  or  forceful  also  unfitted  her.  Her  pic- 
tures prove  her  the  soul  of  gentleness.  Had  she  set  out  to  draw 
a  tiger  it  would  have  purred  like  the  friendliest  tabby  ;  nothing- 
could  induce  her  pencil  to  abandon  its  natural  bent  for  soft  con- 
tours and  grave  kindlinesses.  Hence  her  crones  were  merely 
good-natured  young  women  doing  their  best — and  doing  it  very 
badly — to  look  old  ;  her  witches  were  benevolent  grandmothers. 
To  illustrate  was  not  her  in,  tier.  But  to  create — that  she  did  to 
perfection.  She  literally  made  a  new  world  where  sorrow  never 
entered — nothing  but  the  momentary  sadness  of  a  little  child  — 
where  the  sun  always  shone,  where  ugliness  had  no  place,  and 
life  was  always  young.  No  poet  has  done  more  than  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  among  the  sweet  influences  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Kate  Greenaway  stands  very  high." 


NOTES. 

M.  Jakis  KARL  HUYSMANS  has  spent  the  past  three  years  with  the  Bene- 
dictine friars  in  the  Abbey  of  Liguge.  Here,  in  a  little  cell  which  he  built 
alongside  the  Abbey,  says  the  London  Academy,  he  wrote  the  story  of  the 
"Saint  of  Schiedam  "  and  prepared  his  forthcoming  novel,  "L'Oblat."  Now, 
owing  to  the  Associations  bills,  the  Benedictines  are  to  migrate  to  Belgium 
and  Huysmans  must  leave  his  literary  retreat.  "Next  month,"  he  aid  to  a 
correspondent,  writing  in  September,  "I  return  to  Paris.  I  hate  the  hum  of 
the  automobile,  and  will  get  into  the  remotest  coiner  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine  Paris  is  preferable  to  Liguge  once  the  monks  have  gone.  I  cai> 
always  take  refuge  in  Saint  Severin  or  Notre  Dame,  and  the  chants  will 
make  me  forget  the  motor-cars." 

Thf.  statement  is  made  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Friedenberg  that  some  of  the  Anti- 
semi  tic  leaders  in  Germany,  by  their  unjust  discrimination,  "have  changed 
the  entire  course  of  modern  literary  criticism  "  and  that  "their  influence 
reverses,  in  several  important  particulars,  the  older  judgments."  To- 
quote  further  from  his  statement,  which  appeared  in  Jewish  Comment  (Sep- 
tember 20):  "Notably  is  this  the  case  with  Heinrich  Heine,  who  may  be 
mentioned  after  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  among  the  greatest  German  poets, 
and  whom  the  Antisemitic  critics  have  antagonized  on  account  of  his  Jew- 
ish origin.  .  .  .  The  Antisemitic  criticism  of  Heine  strikes  a  false  note  ;  it 
even  colors  saner  judgments  by  an  improper  insistence  on  the  darker  side 
of  Heine,  which  should  not  affect  his  literary  reputation.  Goethe's  ex- 
cesses are  excused,  but  for  Heine,  who  represents  the  baneful  influence  ol 
the  Jews  on  German  literary  ideals,  there  can  be  no  pardon." 

IGNACE  J.  PADEREWSKI,  in  talking  recently  about  state  or  municipal  aid 
for  opera,  is  reported  by  7 tie  Music  Trade  Rcviciv  (October  5)  to  have  said 
to  a  London  journalist:  "It  is  painful  to  think  that  in  the  two  greatest 
cities  in  the  world,  London  and  New  York,  the  musical  theater  is  not  on 
the  same  level  as  in  some  of  the  small  towns  in  Germany.  Let  me  instance 
Saxony.  The  King  of  Saxony  has  only  a  small  private  fortune  Vet  he 
devotes  600,000  marks  ($150,000)  a  year  lo  opera.  If  he  can  give  $150,000, 
could  not  the  city  corporation  or  the  London  county  council  easily  set 
aside,  say,  $100,000?  That  would  probably  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur 
pose,  for,  you  see,  you  have  so  many  more  people  to  go  to  the  opera  here 
than  the  comparatively  few  there  are  in  Dresden.  Nowadays  art  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  life.  It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  bv  your  public  bodies  as  being 
within  their  necessarv  care  in  much  the  same  way  as  thev  look  upon  the 
provision  of  pure  water  and  fresh  air.     It  is  an  element  of  cultured  life." 
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EDWIN    WILDMAN. 


NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


THE   RISE   AND    FALL  OF  A   DICTATOR. 

AouiNAi.no :  A  Narrative  op  Filipino  ambition.    By  Kdwin  Wildman. 
i2ino,  cloth,  374  pp.     Price,  $1.20  net.     Lothrop  I'ublishing  Company. 

MR.  EDWIN  WILDMAN,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Vice-Consul- 
General  at  Hongkong,  before  and  during  our  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  his  official  capacity  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
exiled  insurgent  leaders  which  finally  led  to  their  return  to  Manila  under 
American  protection.     Accordingly  he  has  the  right  to  be  considered 

"ne  of  the  best  authorities  on  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Filipinos. 

Passing  over  his  description  of  the 
revolution  of  '97,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  banishment  of  Aguinaldo  and 
his  forty-two  associates,   we  find  that 
he  paints  the  little  Malay  chieftain  in 
rather  commonplace  colors,  as  a  man 
of    overestimated    abilities,    but    wise 
enough  to  know  his  own   limitations. 
The  real  organizers  and  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  the  author  believes,  were 
Paterno,  de  Tavera,  Arellano,  Mabini, 
and  Luna,  who  acted  under  cover  of 
Aquinaldo's  popularity  with  the  people, 
using  his  name  as  a  means  by  which  to 
gain  their  support.      Mr.    Wildman   is 
but  one  of  many  who  hold  this  opinion. 
He  denies  that  any  promises  of  inde- 
pendence were  made  to  the  insurgent  leaders  in  Hongkong,  but  admits 
that  Dewey's  flag-lieutenant,  Mr.  Brumby,  "in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  fired  their  ambitions  more  than  he  intended." 

In  speaking  of  the  period  directly  before  the  outbreak  of  February  4, 
the  author  expresses  his  belief  that  trouble  might  have  been  averted 
had  diplomats  instead  of  soldiers  represented  us  in  dealing  with  the 
Malalos  Government.  "Our  diplomacy,"  he  says,  "was  not  equal  to 
the  occasion.  It  was  of  an  order  below  that  exercised  by  the  Filipinos 
themselves." 

Later,  Mr.  Wildman  accompanied  our  army  of  invasion  as  war  corre- 
spondent for  a  home  paper,  so  here  again,  in  his  description  of  marches 
and  fights,  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  participant.  The  gallantry 
of  our  soldiers  seems  to  have  duly  impressed  him,  for  that  forms  a  very 
important  and  conspicuous  part  of  his  narrative.  Of  the  Filipinos  he 
says:  "They  showed  a  great  deal  of  grit,  and,  considering  the  odds 
they  fought  against,  made  a  hard  fight." 

The  general  tone  of  impartiality  is  slightly  marred  by  the  story  of 
Gen.  Antonio  Lima's  assassination,  in  which  Aguinaldo  is  made  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  his  commander-in-chief.  Aguinaldo's  body- 
guards shot  Luna  by  order  of  the  President,  Mr.  Wildman  informs  us, 
■with  the  calm  assurance  of  an  eye-witness.  Whence  does  he  get  his  in- 
formation ?  Certainly  not  from  the  insurgent  organ,  J. a  IndepcuJencia. 
so  freely  quoted  on  other  occasions.  This  story  does  not  correspond 
with  the  one  told  by  the  young  insurgent  lieutenant,  Bernardo  Villa- 
mor,  who,  as  reported  in  Sonnichsen's  "  Ten  Months  a  Captive  Among 
Filipinos,  '  exonorates  Aguinaldo  from  all  blame.  Villamor  was,  like 
Luna,  an  Ilocano,  was  one  of  that  general's  stanchest  adherents,  and, 
moreover,  was  within  hearing  of  the  shots  that  killed  him. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  the  author  tells  us  that  "The  freedom 
that  he  [the  Filipino]  has  clamored  for,  bled  and  suffered  for,  during 
three  centuries  will  be  granted  him,  for  wherever  floats  the  American 
flag,  these  attributes  of  human  progress  have  always  triumphed.  If,  in 
the  future,  they  do  not  follow  the  flag,  the  fault  will  be  ours,  not  theirs.'' 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Red  Gulch  lynchers,  who,  apologizing  to  the 
widow  of  the  man  they  hung  by  mistake,  allowed  that  she  had  the 
laugh  on  them.  From  Mr.  Wildman's  words  we  may  infer  that  if  a 
good  government  does  not  follow  our  conquest,  the  Filipinos  may 
laugh  at  our  expense — if  they  feel  that  way  inclined. 


THE    PATHOS   OF  THE  TOILER'S   LOT. 

THE  PORTION  OF  LABOR,     By  Mary  K.  Wilkins.    nmo,  cloth,  563  pp.    Price. 
$1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

IN  "The  Portion  of  Labor,"  Miss  Wilkins  convinces  the  reader  that 
her  art  in  revealing  what  potentiality  of  color  there  is  in  drab  tones 
has  not  "gone  off."  She  can  take  a  "Cranford"  for  her  theme, 
and  charge  it  with  cerebral  voltage  till  it  rocks  with  the  force  of  its 
pulsations.  .She  gets  down  to  the  jumping  nerves  and  throbbing  heart 
of  the  humbler  stratum  of  humanity  and  holds  the  spectator  absorbed 
by  baring  them  before  his  eyes  with  the  merciless  pity  of  a  master  sur- 
geon. Her  sphere  of  vision  is  a  limited  one,  but  she  sees  with  micro- 
scopic accuracy  all  it  contains. 

"  The  Portion  of  Labor  "  is  a  block  of  common  New  England  life  with 
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a  story  interest  and  the  character  study  of  a  young  girl,  Ellen  Brewer^ 
who  stands  forth  from  the  grim  unpicturesquenessof  a  shoe-making  com- 
munity like  a  beaming  star  in  a  dun  firmament.  It  is  to  Miss  Wilkins's 
great  merit  that  she  evolves  a  book  out  of  this  prosaic  material  as  vivid* 
in  interest  as  the  most  opulent  of  romantic  novels,  or  a  tale  of  the  most 
breathless  invention.  There  is  no 
working  up  to  a  masterly  climax.  In 
fact,  her  tying-up  of  the  several  ends  is 
a  slight  jar  to  the  content  with  which 
an  appreciative  reader  will  have  fol- 
lowed her  till  then.  It  ends  almost  too 
happily  to  be  concordant.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  poverty  or 
cancers  ;  but  too  much  can  not  be  said 
of  the  sweet  patience,  simple  pluck,  and 
inherent  nobility  with  which  those  af- 
flictions are  sometimes  sustained.  Miss 
Wilkins's  grim  portrayal  of  bitterness 
and  soul-writhings  wrought  in  honest, 
blameless  toilers  in  "The  Portion  of 
Labor"  should  make  the  smuggest  of 
capitalists  breathe  hard. 

She  lays  on  her  color  and  probes  with 
her  scalpel  with  the  undistracted  re- 
serve of  the  artist  who  is  wholly  con- 
cerned with  his  aim  and  scope.  She  is  chary  of  personal  comment,  and 
her  heart  does  not  flutter  at  her  pen-point  to  its  disturbance.  Vet  yon 
feel  that  the  poignant  truth  of  her  portraiture  of  poverty  and  its  toilers 
is  not  solely  the  result  of  artistic  intuition.  The  thoughts  and  judg- 
ments of  her  mind  are  filtered  through  her  heart.  Yet  when,  at  the 
very  end  of  her  book,  she  reveals  through  the  mouth  of  <me  of  the  most 
pathetic  characters  of  her  story  a  precis  of  her  attitude  toward  her 
theme,  it  is  not  all  satisfying.  At  least,  her  avowal  of  the  outcome  of 
it  all  to  the  laborer  will  not  impress  every  reader  as  plenary.    She  says  : 

"Andrew  quoted  again  from  the  old  King  of  Wisdom.  'I  withheld 
not  my  hand  from  any  joy,  for  my  heart  rejoiced  in  all  mv  labor.'  Then 
Andrew  thought  of  the  hard  winter  which  had  passed,  as  all  hard 
things  must  pass,  of  the  toilsome  lives  of  those  beside  him.  of  all  the 
work  they  had  done  with  their  poor  knotty  hands,  of  the  tracks  which 
they  had  worn  on  the  earth  toward  their  graves,  with  their  weary  feet, 
and  suddenly  he  seemed  to  grasp  a  new  and  further  meaning  for  that 
verse  of  Ecclesiastes. 

"He  seemed  to  see  that  labor  is  not  alone  for  itself,  not  for  what  it 
accomplishes  for  the  task  of  the  world,  not  for  its  equivalent  in  silver 
or  gold,  not  even  for  the  end  of  human  happiness  and  love,  but  for  the 
growth  of  character  in  the  laborer. 

"  •  That  is  the  portion  of  labor,'  "  he  said. 

The  Scriptural  statement  about  man's  affiliation  with  labor  is  that  it 
was  imposed  as  a  punishment!  Miss  Wilkins'  picture  of  it,  in  its  hard- 
est phase,  gives  it  very  much  that  appearance. 


AN    ECLECTIC    PHILOSOPHER. 


a   Study  in    Twentieth-Century  Problems. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  370  pp.     Price.  $1.30  net.     Hough- 


The  Rights  of  Man 
By  Lyman  Abbott. 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

DR.   LYMAN   ABBOTT  is  a  writer  with  whom  it  is  difficult  either 
wholly  to  agree  or  totally  to  differ.     Beware  of  him  most  whem 
he  is  commending  your  favorite  theory.     Restrain  your  denun- 
ciation while  he  advocates  what  is   your  pet  aversion  in  the  way  of 

heresy.  His  next  statement  may  re- 
veal that  the  foundation  of  his  belief 
is  totally  different  from  yours  in  the 
first  case,  and  exactly  the  same  in  the 
second. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott considers  each  subject  from  an 
independent  standpoint.  He  has  no 
general  hard-and-fast  philosophy.  If 
general  philosophy  of  any  sort  he 
does  possess,  it  is  of  a  very  composite 
order  of  architecture.  It  represents 
all  stages  of  the  builder's  intellectual 
development  —  the  influences,  each 
separate  and  distinct,  of  various  mas- 
ters. He  seems,  even,  to  have  incor- 
porated some  scaffolding  of  his  own 
in  the  structure. 

Thus  in  the  dedication  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which  is  a  compilation 
of  lectures  delivered  last  winter  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Abbott's  catholicity.  It  reads  :  "  To  Augustus  Lowell,  at 
once  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal."  So,  too,  the  bibliography  given 
for  each  lecture  is  an  index  of  the  diverse  sources  from  which  have 
been  derived  the  author's  conclusions. 

Lecture  III.  is  on  "  Political  Rights."     It  is  suggestive  of  the  famous 
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chapter  "On  Snakes  in  Ireland."  The  modern  authorities  mentioned 
are  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
with  whose  theory-  that  there  are  no  natural  political  rights  the  lecturer 
agrees.  Lecture  IV.  on  ,"  Industrial  Rights"  follows  confessedly  the 
conclusions  of  Henry  George  and  Thomas  G.  Shearman.  It  says,  "  The 
right  of  every  man  to. work,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  the  product 
of  his  work,  are  fundamental  rights."  Yet  neither  George  nor  Shear- 
man ever  drew  the  fine  distinction  that  Dr.  Abbott  does,  between 
natural  political  and  natural  industrial  rights.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  Dr.  Abbott  criticize  the  argument  of  W.  H.  Mallock,  identical 
with  his  own  in  the  case  of  natural  political  rights,  which  is  extended  to 
demolish  the  rights  which  Dr.  Abbott  would  save  from  wreckage. 

Other  distinctions  which  Dr.  Abbott  draws,  while  non-scientific,  are 
more  inconsequential.  He  makes  a  separate  right  of  that  to  the  ' '  forces 
of  nature  "  and  that  to  "  land  and  its  contents  "  (sic  /),  which  economists 
in  general  agree  to  be  one  and  the  same  right.  It  is  his  main  propo- 
sition that  is  open  to  serious  attack  from  the  standpoint  of  both  logic 
and  morals  : 

"  Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  right  to  property.     The  first  is  absolute, 
— the  right  of  every  man  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  the  product  of  his 
labor.  .  .  .  The  other  is  social,  legal,  artificial,  dependent  upon  the' 
arrangements  which  society  has  been  pleased  to  make.     All  rights  to 
land  .  .  .  and  to  the  great  forces  of  nature  are  of  the  latter  kind." 

How  the  "  right  of  every  man  to  the  product  of  his  labor  "  can  be  the 
corollary  of  his  "right  to  himself"  and  yet  not  follow  also  from  his 
"right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,"  is  a  deduction  which  requires  a  new 
logic  to  jusify. 

The  lecture  upon  "  Religious  Rights  "  is  the  most  convincing  of  the 
course,  both  because  the  shoemaker  is  here  pounding  upon  his  old 
familiar  last,  and  because  transcendental  logic  and  speculative  theology 
seem  somehow  akin. 


FROM   A   WOMAN'S   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

The  Ballet  Dancer,  and  On  Guard.  By  Matilde  Serao,  author  of  "The 
Land  of  Cockayne,"  "The  Conquest  of  Rome,"  etc.  Cloth,  266  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

MATILDE   SERAO  has  done  what  few  women  writers,  even  the 
greatest,  have  had  the  will  or  the  courage  to  do — to  write  like  a 
woman.     The  greaterawoman's  talenthas  been,  the  more  near- 
ly she  has  managed  to  obtain  the  point  of  view  of  a  man.     Matilde  Serao 
is  perhaps  the  only  great  woman  novelist  who  has  written  entirely  from 

the  woman's  point  of  view,  who  has 
entered  into  the  workings  of  a  wom- 
an's mind  as  a  man  never  could.  It 
is  this  that  stamps  the  two  stories  in 
e  Ballet  Dancer  "  as  work  differ- 
ent from  any  other.  There  never  was 
anything  more  feminine  than  the 
study  of  the  tortuous  workings  of  the 
mind  of  poor  Carmela  Minino,  never 
anything  more  artistic  than  the  way 
in  which  her  love  for  Count  Ferdi- 
nando  Terzi  di  Torregrande  is  hinted 
at,  half  revealed,  from  time  to  time, 
never  definitely  spoken  of  until  the 
last  chapter. 

Carmela  Minino,  the  ballet  dancer, 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  studies  of 
a  woman  in  all  fiction.  The  author 
has  accomplished  this  with  so  little 
apparent  effort.  With  no  pages  of 
elaborate  analysis,  with  only  a  light 
touch  here  and  there,  she  has  drawn  Carmela  Minino  body  and  soul. 
The  story  is  episodic,  there  is  comparatively  little  development  of 
character,  even  tho  it  covers  the  crisis  of  Carmela's  life,  yet  as  far  as  it 
goes  "  The  Ballet  Dancer  "  is  a  wonderfully  finished  piece  of  work.  It 
is  a  story  full  of  contrasts,  with  brilliant  descriptions  of  Naples,  of  life 
in  the  theatre,  and  of  Carmela^homely,  invincibly  shy,  a  humble,  honest 
creature  thrown  by  blind  chance  into  a  life  for  which  she  was  unsuited. 
In  opposition  to  the  varied  descriptions  of  external  things  so  full  of 
movement  and  life  and  color,  is  the  mind  of  Carmela,  joyless,  gray,  and 
monotonous. 

The  other  story  in  the  book,  "  On  Guard,"  concerns  itself  with  life  on 
the  prison  island  of  Nisida.  In  spite  of  their  dissimilarity  of  theme,  in 
spirit  the  stories  have  much  in  common.  Both  stories  are  masterpieces 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  both  are  overwhelmingly  sad,  and 
there  is  common  to  both  a  prison-like  atmosphere.  Carmela,  the  reader 
feels,  is  as  much  imprisoned  in  her  mode  of  life  as  the  convict,  Sciur- 
rillo  ;  there  is  no  escape  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  neither  of  the  stories  does  the  final  tragedy  come  as  a  shock. 
There  was  really  no  added  misery  for  Carmela  in  the  Count  di  Torre- 
grande's  death.  On  the  contrary,  the  dignity  of  grief  and  the  luxury  of 
self-abandonment  were  made  possible  for  her,  the  two  greatest  things 
that  ever  came  into  her  life. 

As  for  the  death  of  the  child  in  "  On  Guard,"  that  was  a  foregone 
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conclusion,  and  the  one  great  flaw  in  the  book.  It  is  such  a  worn-out 
device  to  have  the  lives  of  several  people  center  around  a  child,  only  to- 
kill  him  off.  Given  a  book  where  a  frail  child  comes  on  the  scene  in 
chapter  one,  any  novel-reader  can  foretell  that  the  book  will  end  with 
an  infinitely  pathetic  death-scene  followed  by  a  harrowing  little  funeral. 
Even  tho  Matilde  Serao  is  a  great  artist,  she  is  not  great  enough  to  save 
this  episode  from  the  commonplace  of  pathos. 


DMITRI   Ml-.REJKOWSKI. 


A   NEW   GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 

The  Death  of  the  Gods.  By  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Translated  from, 
the  Russian  by  Herbert  Trench,  izmo,  cloth,  414  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  GREAT  French  critic  has  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge 
a  translation,  especially  the  translation  of  a  work  written  in  a. 
language  as  remote  as  Russian.     There  is  a  certain  neutral  charm 
in    translations,    a    breath   of   some- 
thing foreign  about  such  books,  that 
rather   predisposes    one    to    look   on 
them   with  favor.      Was  the  style  of 
the  original  good  or  bad  ?     We  can 
not   tell.      Is  the  book  like  a  dozen 
others  in  its  own  tongue  ?    Unless  we 
read  the  language  we  can  not  be  sure 
what  the   source   of  the  author's  in- 
spiration may  have  been. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  a  transla- 
tion that  "The  Death  of  the  Gods" 
has  the  fascination  it  has.  It  may  be 
that  in  Russian  it  seems  to  Russians 
as  commonplace  as  for  example,  most 
of  our  historical  romances  relating  to 
the  early  Christian  era  seem  to  us. 
Read  in  English,  the  book  looms  as 
large,  as  barbaric,  and  as  many-sided 
as  the  times  of  which  Dmitri  Merej- 
kowski writes.  There  is  no  con- 
nected plot,  but  a  series  of  pictures.  One  sees  great  armies  under 
march,  or  sweating  in  the  desert  ;  street  riots  and  bits  of  street  life  ;  a 
child  playing  in  a  temple  ;  and,  through  it  all,  picture  after  picture  of 
the  apostate  emperor  Julian — Julian  as  a  lad,  a  monk  ;  Julian  great  and 
glorious  ;  Julian  soldier,  philosopher,  and  madman.  And  out  of  all 
this  fantastic  disorder  the  reader  gets  one  impression — the  clash  of  two 
civilizations  and  two  religions  ;  the  passing  of  pagan  Rome,  the  incom- 
ing of  the  great  Rome  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  public  has  become  accustomed  to  one  view  of  the  early  Christian. 
A  Christ-like  patriarch,  meet  for  martyrdom,  is  the  guise  in  which  we 
have  most  often  met  him.  The  early  Christian  Church  has  always  been 
pictured  as  a  church  of  dignified  simplicity.  Merejkowski  brings  to  the 
fore  another  aspect  of  it.  The  monks  are  unlovely,  bigoted,  hypocrit- 
ical. The  Church  is  torn  by  heresies  and  by  dissensions.  The  truths 
of  Christianity  are  overgrown  with  monstrous  superstitions  or  hidden 
by  artificial  doctrine  and  dogma.  The  Christian  Church  has  everything 
but  one  gleam  of  true  Christianity. 

Julian  grows  up  hating  the  Church.  To  him,  in  love  as  he  is  with  the 
beauty  of  Greece,  Christ  seems  an  enemy  of  all  joy  and  beauty.  He 
tries  to  revive  the  older  gods — and  fails.  Upon  his  trial  and  failure, 
what  plot  there  is  in  the  book  is  based.  But  the  plot  is  a  small  matter. 
The  author  is  bound  by  no  formula  of  construction.  The  mass  of  mate- 
rial at  his  command  seems  to  have  bewildered  him  ;  he  has  used  it  al- 
most haphazard.  Except  Julian's,  there  is  hardly  a  character  in  the 
book  that  might  not  have  been  dispensed  with  or  replaced  by  some 
other  ;  hardly  a  scene,  except  those  in  which  Julian  appears,  that  is 
vital  to  the  story — if,  indeed,  an  account  of  the  warring  of  two  great 
religions  can  be  called  a  story  at  all. 


A   GLITTERING   COLONIAL  ROMANCE. 

Cardigan.     By  Robert   W.  Chambers.      i2mo,    cloth,  513   pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

EVERY  American  who  reads  Robert  W.  Chambers'  latest  noveL 
"Cardigan,"  will  feel  something  more  than  the  content  inspired 
by  a  work  of  fiction  that  is  good  literature,  that  is  prolific  in  in- 
vention, steeped  in  romance,  couched  in  a  brilliant,  if  florid,  style, 
and  embodying  a  love-story  of  delicate  intensity.  The  something  more 
is  the  gratification  that  comes  of  reading  an  American  writer  who  deals 
with  American  themes  ;  who  smacks  of  the  soil  ;  and  who  finds  at  home 
abundant  material  for  an  enthralling  romance. 

It  is  a  colonial  romance,  the  story  of  a  boy  and  girl  who  loved  one  an- 
other during  the  year  preceding  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
mother-country.  Cardigan,  a  sixteen-year-old  orphan  whose  mother 
died  in  giving  him  birth  and  whose  father  fell  gallantly  before  Quebec 
with  Wolfe,  is  reared  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Crown's  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  at  Johnson  Hall,  in  Tryon  County,  of  the  Province  of 
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New  York.  An  elfish  girl,  "that  wild-cat  thing,"  Silver  Heels,  as  she 
was  dubbed  by  the  Mohawks,  one  year  his  junior,  and,  like  Cardigan,  an 
orphan,  is  also  a  ward  of  Sir  William,  a  noble  fellow,  even  if  he  has 
taken  Mistress  Molly,  a  Mohawk  woman,  into  his  house  by  the  left  hand- 
The  action  begins  on  May  Day,  1774,  and  ends  shortly  after  the  first 
shots  were  fired  for  independence,  one  year  later.  Cardigan  and  Silver 
Heels  are  children  in  the  beginning,  and  their  childish  "  spats"  and  the 

youngster's  loathing  for  books  and 
love  for  outdoor  sports  and  a  sol- 
dier's life  are  deliciously  told.  Here, 
too,  that  arch  villain,  Captain  Walter 
Butler,  is  introduced.  But  the  young 
ones  grow  up  with  amazing  quickness 
into  full-fledged  hero  and  heroine, 
and  after  countless  troubles,  when 
this  stirring  romance  of  Indian  out- 
rage, Colonial  ferment,  and  human 
passion  has  come  to  its  climax  and 
conclusion,  the  two,  still  children  of 
seventeen  and  sixteen,  are  the  dear- 
est man  and  wife  in  the  world,  in 
a  rose-colored  setting  of  love  and 
promise. 

If  there  be  anything  gently  to  carp 
at,  itis  the  amazing  way  in  which  this 
youngster  "conducts,"  to  use  a  word 
of  Mr.  Chambers's.  If  he  were  in  his 
ripest  prime  he  could  hardly  be  more 
competent  and  puissant  and  overmastering.  His  speech  and  manners 
are  far  beyond  his  years.  But  they  were  times  which  forced  the  man- 
hood. The  verity  of  the  period  breathes  through  his  record  ;  but, 
unlike  some  historical  romances,  in  which  the  scent  of  leather  books 
and  the  dust  of  documents  cling  to  the  author's  use  of  his  "ma- 
terial," Mr.  Chambers'  woof  of  fact  and  fancy  is  a  fascinating  tex- 
ture. His  diction  hardly  walks  ;  it  soars.  Exempli  gratia :  Silver 
Heels,  dear  little  girl,  is  casting  bullets  in  the  tap-room  of  "Buck- 
man's  Tavern"  for  the  uprisen  rebels.  In  colloquial  prose,  she  gets 
"all  het  up,"  mops  her  forehead  and  pants,  the  handkerchief  round 
her  neck  limp  and  awry.  You  get  her  picture  well  enough  thus  ; 
but  behold  it  in  the  poetic  phrasing  of  Mr.  Chambers  (in  the  words, 
it  is  true,  of  Cardigan,  her  boy  lover).  He  says  :  "  The  heat  of  the 
brazier  had  started  the  perspiration  on  Silver  Heels'  face  and  neck  ; 
tiny  drops  glistened  like  fresh  dew  on  a  blossom.  She  stood,  dreamily 
brushing  with  the  back  of  her  hand  the  soft  hair  from  her  brow,  her 
dark-fringed  eyes  on  me  ;  under  her  loosened  kerchief  I  saw  the  calm 
breathing  stir  her  neck  and  bosom  gently,  as  a  white  flower  stirs  at  a 
breath  of  June."  It  is  a  far  prettier  way  of  putting  the  bald  fact,  and 
Mr.  Chambers,  with  his  verbal  affluence  and  flooding  fancy,  has  to  hold 
himself  in  not  to  do  it  all  the  time. 

The  character  drawing  is  excellent.  John  Mount,  a  practitioner  on 
the  King's  Highway,  with  a  gibbet  as  the  probable  goal  of  his  dashing 
robberies,  is  one  .of  the  most  grateful  characters  in  the  story.  His  fibre 
is  strong  and  delicate,  and  his  sentiment  is  true  and  virile.  Captain 
Walter  Butler  is  the  blackest  villain  in  the  world.  The  reader  envies 
Cardigan  the  joy  of  killing  him.  But,  after  promising  this  again  and 
again,  the  boy  of  seventeen  is  so  magnanimous  when  he  has  this  wretch 
in  his  power  that  he  lets  him  go  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  and  even 
denies  poor  Mount  the  innocent  rapture  of  hanging  him.  That  Butler 
is  not  killed  is  the  one  regret  with  which  the  reader  will  close  the  book. 


By  Maxim 
i2Uio,  cloth, 
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g6rky's  barefoot  brigade. 

Orl6ff  and  his  Wife:  Tales  ok  the  Barefoot  Brigade. 
G6rky.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  Hapgood. 
485  pp.     Price,  $1.00.     Charles  Scnbner's  Sons. 

lRLOFF  AND  HIS  WIFE"  is  the  second  volume  of  Maxim 
G6rky's  that  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  comes  close 
upon  the  heels  of  "  Foma  Gordyeff."  It  is  a  book  of  long  short 
stories,  and  contains  several  of  those  tales  of  tramp  life  that  helped  to 
make  G6rky's  great  popularity  in  Russia.  There  is  no  more  eloquent 
comment  on  the  difference  between  the  two  civilizations — our  own  and 
Russia's — than  these  stories.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  book  of 
corresponding  stories  being  written  by  an  American,  and  still  more  im- 
possible to  imagine  such  stories  having  a  wide  success.  With  us,  the 
writing  of  fiction  is  a  trade  or  a  pastime  as  the  case  may  be.  With  the 
Slav  it  is  a  religion,  a  religion  with  its  high  priests,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs  ;  and  for  readers,  instead  of  a  public  clamoring  for  amuse- 
ment, and  for  pretty  stories,  there  is  in  Russia  a  great  congregation  of 
devotees.  So  Maxim  Gorky,  apostle  of  the  people,  and  martyr,  was  sure 
of  his  audience  when  he  wrote  his  sombre  and  terrible  stories  concern- 
ing the  people. 

Tn>  the  story  called  "Yareulen  Olesoff,"  an  elaborate  and  perplexing 
character  study,  and  the  only  story  that  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
barefoot  brigade,  the  heroine  voices  her  idea  of  Russian  literature.  It 
is  the  outsider's  point  of  view,  expressed  with  marvelous  exactness  : 


"  But  with  us  the  heroes  are  simply  little  men,  without  daring,  without 
fiery  feelings— ugly,  pitiful  little  creatures — the  most  real  sort  of  men, 
and  nothing  more  !  Why  are  they  heroes  ?  You  will  never  find  that  in 
a  Russian  book.  The  Russian  hero  is  a  stupid,  sluggish  sort  of  fellow; 
he's  always  disgusted  with  something  incomprehensible,  and  he  pities 
everybody,  and  he  himself  is  pitiful,  ve-ery  pi-tiful  indeed  !  He  medi' 
tates,  and  then  he  ^oes  to  make  a  declaration  of  love,  and  then  he 
meditates  again  until  he  gets  married — and  when  he  is  married,  he  says 
sour  nonsense  to  his  wife  and  abandons  her.  .  .  .What  is  there  interest- 
ing in  that  ?  And  never,  while  you  are  reading  a  Russian  book,  can  you 
forget  real  life— is  that  nice  ?" 

The  readers  of  "  Orloff  and  his  Wife  "  wijl  never  for  one  moment  be 
able  to  forget  real  life,  real  life  in  its  most  grim  aspect.  The  various 
characters  of  the  barefoot  brigade  pass  before  one's  eyes,  uncouth,  piti- 
ful, some  almost  monstrous.  The  horror  of  the  things  that  happen  is 
intensified  by  the  simple  and  bare  manner  in  which  they  are  told.  Mr. 
G6rky's  attitude  is  apparently  that  of  a  man  who  has  seen  these  things 
until  they  have  become  commonplace,  everyday  occurrences  to  him. 
He  is  singularly  free  from  any  traditions  as  to  the  method  in  which 
he  shall  write.  He  begins  where  he  chooses  and  stops  where  he 
chooses  ;  describes  some  character  minutely  only  to  drop  him 
again  ;  writes  long  stories  that  have  no  well-defined  plot.  One  might 
call  the  whole  book  a  series  of  impressions  of  life.  The  very  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  form  of  the  stories  gives  a  certain  added  sense  of  reality. 
Nothing  is  finished.  We  have  seen  these  people  under  certain  aspects  j 
we  are  sure  that  they  are  living  out  their  lives,  "disgusted  with  some- 
thing incomprehensible,  the  most  real  sort  of  men — nothing  more." 


AT  THE  GULF   OF   SOCIAL  CASTE. 


A    Story  of  the  Wilmington  Race  Riots. 
Crown    Svo,    cloth,   329    pp.     Price,   $1.50. 


The  Marrow  ok  Tradition. 
By  Charles  W.  Chesuutt. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

OBVIOUSLY  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt  has  set 
himself — the  motive  unmistakably  revealed  in  all  his  books — is 
the  presentation  of  the  race  question  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  intelligent  American  negro. 

In  this  his  latest  book  he  has  presented  his  case  with  unflinching  ear- 
nestness, skill,  and  dramatic  power  ;  with  deft  touches  of  humor  ;  with 
fairness  to  white  and  black  alike  ;  with  logical  conclusions,  and,  withal, 
a  conscientious  andadmirable  honesty  which  must  gain  him,  in  addition 
to  his  well-merited  fame  as  a  writer,  recognition  as  a  leading  advocate 
of  justice  to  the  negro. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  woven  around  the  chief  conspirators  in  the 
race  riots  in  Wilmington  in  i8c>t<.  Among  the  leading  characters  are 
Major  Carteret,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  General  Belmont,  an 
aristocratic  lawyer  of  the  old  school ;  the  vulgar,  brutal  Captain  Mc- 
Bane,  a  type  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  and  clearly  meant  for 
Senator  Tillman  ;  Ellis,  the  city  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  who  loves  the 
chief  editor's  sister  and  is  a  splendid  fellow  ;  old  Mr.  Delamere,  a  thor- 
ough aristocrat,  most  admirable  ;  his  grandson,  Tom  Delamere,  who 
becomes  the  heavy  villain  of  the  book  ;  Aunt  Jane,  servant  to  Mrs.  Car- 
teret, who  thinks  white  people  can  do  no  wrong  ;  Jerry,  her  grand 
a  "good  nigger,"  whose  God  is  his  belly,  and  whose  motto  is,  "Ah 
nevah  troubles  trouble  'tel  trouble 
troubles  me";  Sandy  Campbell,  who 
narrowly  escapes  being  lynched,  a  typi- 
cal negro  servant  of  ante-bellum  days  ; 
Josh  Green,  a  "bad  nigger,"  who  kills 
Captain  McBane  because  the  latter  as- 
sisted in  the  lynching  of  the  negro's 
father  when  Josh  was  a  boy  ;  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, the  colored  physician,  whose  skil- 
ful surgery  saves  the  life  of  the  only 
son  of  Major  Carteret,  altho  the  Major 
has  insulted  Miller  and  is  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  shooting  of  the  physi- 
cian's child  ;  and  Janet,  the  doctor's 
wife,  the  most  lovable  woman  in  the 
book.  There  are  also  a  "  yellow  dema- 
gog in  New  York,"  which  opprobrious 
title  is  apparently  meant  for  Editor 
Fortune;  a  "collector  of  the  port," 
whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  mo- 
lest because  of  his  government  position,  being  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Dancy,  of  Wilmington,  X.  C. ;  and  Barber,  the  negro  editor,  evidently 
Editor  Manley,  now  of  Washington. 

The  book  must  in  some  measure  influence  public  opinion;  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  timeliness.  It  docs  not  move  one  to  tears, 
nor  are  the  character-sketches  "drawn  out"  sufficiently  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression  in  the  memory  :  but  the  plot  is  dramatic  and  the 
tale  is  a  telling  one. 

Mr.  Chesnutt  himself  has  very  little  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio,  of  North  Carolina  parentage.  His  father,  after  serv- 
ing four  years  in  the  Civil  War,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  where  young 
Chesnutt  was  brought  up.     At  eighteen,  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  colored 
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public  schools,  and  at  twenty  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Removing  to  New  York  in  1883,  he  was  for  a  time 
employed  as  a  newspaper  writer  ;  later  he  moved  to  Ohio,  read  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887.     He  has  since  resided  in  Cleveland. 


M  \X    ADEl.ER." 


A   NEW   NOVEL   BY   AN    OLD    HUMORIST. 

Captain  Bluitt.  A  Tale  of  Old  Tcrlev.  By  Charles  Heber  Clark 
(Max  Adeler).  Illustrated.  i2ino.  cloth,  461  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co. 

ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  appeared  two  volumes  of  col- 
lected newspaper  sketches  called  "  Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly"  and 
"  Elbow  Room."    Their  humor  was  of  such  a  genial  and  insinu- 
ating quality  that  it  at  once  established  for  itself  a  permanent  cosy 

corner  in  the  heart  of  every  reader. 
Such  of  its  "  obituary  poems,''  for  in- 
stance, as  "  Oh,  Bury  Bartholomew 
Out  in  the  Woods,"  are  unforget- 
table— perennial  well-springs  of  pure 
delight  to  those  who  committed  them 
in  a  happy  hour. 

Now,  after  a  "  protracted  repose  " 
of  such  a  length  that  many  of  us  sup- 
posed that  "  the  death  angel  "  which 
"smote  Alexander  McGlue "  had 
taken  the  author  of  the  famous  lines 
as  another  victim,  "Max  Adeler" 
comes  forward  with  a  book  that  dis- 
plays unimpaired  all  his  old  powers 
as  a  humorist,  and  new,  yet  kindred, 
qualities  as  well.  "Captain  Bluitt" 
is  a  story  of  life  and  character  in  a 
Pennsylvania  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  The  time  is  during  the 
fifties  of  the  last  century.  Captain 
Bluitt  is  a  retired  sea-captain,  who  has  taken  up  a  peculiar  hobby  for 
an  uneducated  man  :  it  is  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  He  establishes  Lares  and  Penates  upon  his  hearth,  prac- 
tises divination  with  the  entrails  of  hens,  and  even  employs  a  "  ne'er- 
do-weel  "  inventor.  "  Judge  "  McGann,  to  erect  a  catapult  in  the  front 
yard.  The  "modern  improvements."  in  the  form  of  "the  momen- 
tum" which  the  "peerer  into  the  future  "  adds,  bring,  however,  the 
contrivance  into  disfavor  with  the  restorer  of  the  past.  The  contrast 
in  character  between  the  captain  and  the  inventor  is  delightfully  drawn  : 

"  It  seems  to  me,  judge,"  remarked  the  captain,  "  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  in  that  catapult  than  the  specifications  call  for." 

"  I  know,"  responded  McGann.  "  Just  as  soon  as  I  began  to  build  it, 
new  ideas  swarmed  into  my  mind.  .  .  .  But  you  needn't  worry,  cap- 
tain. You  wanted  a  catapult,  and  there  you  have  it.  I'll  bet  that  for 
all-around  effectiveness  the  world  never  saw  such  a  catapult  as  that 
before." 

Captain  Bluitt  looked  vexed  and  disappointed. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  judge,"  he  said,  "  but  I  told  you  particularly  I 
wanted  just  an  old-fashioned  catapult — a  historical  catapult — like  Titus 
used  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  judge,  "  and  here  you  have  it,  only  with 
what  you  might  call  emendations.  .  .  .  There  are  happy  thoughts  in 
that  catapult  of  mine  that  would  make  Titus  blink." 

These  "  happy  thoughts  " — the  "  Energizing  Fly-wheel  with  the  Re- 
ciprocating attachment,"  which  are  intended  to  transform  the  catapult 
•.nto  a  perpetual-motion  machine — play  such  havoc  that  even  the  san- 
guine inventor  "  blinks."  He  trades  the  contrivance  to  a  plumber  for 
a  pair  of  setter-pups,  and  tells  the  plumber  to  drown  the  pups. 

There  is  pathos  as  well  as  humor  in  "  Captain  Bluitt."  Not  even  in 
•'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  have  the  emotions  of  the  negro  as  a  "  man  and  a 
brother  " — a  friend,  a  father,  and  an  apostle  of  freedom  to  others— been 
better  depicted.  Pathos  is  also  mellowed  by  love  in  a  sweet  and  natu- 
ral romance  which  winds  its  way  through  the  entire  story,  giving  it  the 
unity  of  a  novel. 


EXPERIENCES  IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

With  "Bobs"  ani>  Kruger.  By  Frederic  Williams  Unger,  late  Corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Daily  Express,  umo,  cloth,  illustrated,  412 
pp.     Price,  $•■>. 00.     Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

^T^HIS  book  on  the  Boer  War  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  many 
1  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying 
for  its  freedom  from  slang  phraseology  that  permeates  so  many 
books  of  its  class.  There  is  probably  a  little  too  much  of  the  personal  ; 
thoif  we  accept  the  work  as  a  personal  narrative,  there  is  no  complaint  to 
make.  Many  observations  of  interest  are  recorded,  and  prominent 
people  like  Lord  Roberts,  President  Kruger,  Secretary  Reitz,  General 
French,  Kipling,  and  others  are  brought  closely  before  us.  Mr.  Unger 
was  unfortunate  in  appearing  late  on  the  scene,  and  was  for  a  longtime 


only  a  despatch  carrier  on  the  staff  of  The  Times,  so  what  he  describes  in 
this  book  as  Cronje's  surrender,  the  relief  of  Kimberly  and  Ladysmith, 
etc.,  is  mainly  what  he  had  heard  about,  but  not  seen.  How  Cronje  sur- 
rendered, how  but  eighty-seven  men  were  killed  in  his  laager  during 
the  siege,  while  the  British  lost  nearly  two  thousand,  and  in  what  con- 
dition the  besieged  laager  was  found,  are  interesting  things  to  read  of 
even  if  not  described  by  an  eye-witness.  Of  battles  at  which  the 
author  was  present,  however,  better  descriptions  are  given,  such  as  the 
following  on  the  battle  of  "  Poplar  Grove'"  :  "  The  spectacle  of  that  great 
army  ...  in  pursuit  of  a  terrorized  enemy  was  one  so  full  of  action  in 
that  wide  and  solemn  expanse  of  gray-green  veldt,  .  .  .  that  I  was 
semi-hypnotized  until  the  clumsy  .  .  .  Red  Cross  ambulance  carts  .  .  . 
roused  me  to  motion,  and  I  galloped  on  ahead  again." 

Incidentally,  where  the  pseudo  autobiography  fails,  some  interesting 
glimpses  are  given  of  life  in  South  Africa  and  of  the  hardships  of  war. 
The  way  the  Boers  labored  to  reclaim  the  soil,  the  way  in  which  they 
"  trekked,"  "  trekked,"  and  "  trekked,"  only  to  lose  in  this  bloody  con- 
flict their  homes  and  fortunes,  is  a  pitiable  tale,  and  the  author's  sym- 
pathies are  clearly  on  their  side.  "  The  shot  heard  round  the  world," 
he  says,  "  came  thundering  down  the  century  into  the  heart  of  the  veldt, 
and  I  heard  its  echo  in  South  Africa." 


MISS   MUFFETT 


AND    LITTLE 
CHINA. 


BOY    BLUE    IN 


The  CHINESE  Boy  and  Girl.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland.  Illustrated 
by  photographs.  Quarto,  boards,  176  pp.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company 

THE  present  day  has  been  called  the  day  of  the  child.  Students  of 
sociology  and  psychology  have  of  recent  years  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  child-study.  The  child,  who  has  always  been  of  inter- 
est to  individuals — to  papa,  mama,  and  the  nurse — has  become  a  subject 
of  interest  to  scientists  and  men  of  letters  as  well.  These  men  have 
come  to  realize  that  to  thoroughly  understand  the  history  and  evolution 
of  a  race,  they  must  understand  the  children  of  that  race. 

Just  at  present,  when  the  eyes  of  the  western  world  are  turned  on 
China,  Professor  Headland's  book  happens  to  be  especially  timely  ;  but 
it  would  not  require  the  element  of  timeliness  to  make  it  one  of  interest 
and — it  may  safely  be  said — of  lasting  importance.  Not  only  to  the  stu- 
dent of  pedagogy  and  other  branches  of  sociology  will  "The  Chinese 
Boy  and  Girl "  prove  interesting,  but  also  to  the  casual  reader  who  does 
not  care  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  but  to  whom  tales  of  little  ones  in 
other  lands  and  translations  of  the  jingles  which  amuse  these  far-away 
little  ones  can  not  but  appeal.  It  is  the  children,  themselves,  however, 
to  whom  this  book  will  probably  be 
of  especial  interest.  Professor  Head- 
land says  in  the  preface:  "If  it  will 
lead  them  [the  children]  to  look  upon 
the  Chinese  boy  and  girl  as  real  little 
folk,  human  like  themselves,  and  thus 
think  more  kindly  of  them,  its  mission 
will  have  been  accomplished." 

In  the  jingles  with  which  nurses  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  entertain  their 
little  charges,  one  can  see  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  in  which  our  own  little  ones  de- 
light, in  some  of  them  this  resemblance 
being  almost  an  identity.  The  fingers 
and  toes  furnish  children  with  the 
same  entertainment  in  the  Orient  as  in 
the  Occident.  Professor  Headland 
found  that  the  Chinese  had  no  fewer 
than  five  versions  of  "  This  little  pig 
went  to  market."  A  great  difficulty 
which  the  author  encountered  in  collecting  Chinese  rhymes  of  this  class 
(some  of  which  he  presented  in  his  former  book,  "  Chinese  Mother 
Goose"  )  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  China  these  rhymes  have  never  been 
printed,  but  "are  carried  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children.'' 
Consequently  many  versions,  varying  more  or  less  from  the  original,  have 
sprung  up,  and  these  versions  are  being  constantly  altered  to  suit  the 
taste  or  the  ear  of  the  individual  raconteur.  Another  difficulty  which 
Professor  Headland  tells  us  he  experienced  was  in  getting  unobjection- 
able rhymes.  "  While  the  Chinese  classics  are  among  the  purest  in  the 
world,"  he  says,  "there  is  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
sully  everything  they  take  into  their  hands,  as  well  as  every  thought 
they  take  into  their  minds.  Thus  so  many  of  their  rhymes  have  suf- 
fered. Then,  too,  the  Chinese  speak  familiarly  of  subjects  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  mention." 

Those  who  hold  that  the  Chinese  do  not  love  their  children  as  the 
Occidentals  do,  the  author  assures  us,  are  much  in  error.  There  is  no 
language  more  expressive  of  keen  and  tender  parental  affection  than 
the  Chinese. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  "Block 
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Games,"  the  Chinese  system  of  kindergarten,  which  in  some  respects 
seems  superior  to  Froebel's,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  child  something 
of  the  history  and  classics  of  his  country  as  well  as  merely  developing 
his  imagination. 


HUGO   MUNSTERKKKo. 


A    STUDY    OF  OURSELVES. 

American  TRAITS.— FROM  the  Point  Of   VIEW  OF  a  German.     By  Hugo 

Miinsterbeijj.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  xii  + 235  pp.     Price,  .$1.60  net.     Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  <v  Co. 

WE  Americans  secretly  look  down  on  our  public  schools  ;  we  will 
not  ride  in  ordinary  railway  trains  unless  we  are  too  poor  to 
pay  for  a  seat  in  a  parlor  car  ;   our  institutions  are  based  upon 
ideas  left  over  from  the  eighteenth  century;   the  German  element  in 
our  population  is  at  a  disadvantage,  socially, — these  are  a  few  of  the 

"facts"  upon  which  the  author  of 
this  volume  builds.  Yet  Professor 
Miinsterberg  is  by  no  means  ill- 
natured.  He  loves  our  country,  and 
lie  has  studied  it  long  and  carefully. 
"Schoolboy,  student,  and,  later,  uni- 
versity professor  in  Germany,  and 
now  for  seven  years  a  professor  in 
America,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  I 
have  been,  of  course,  more  closely  in 
contact  with  certain  sides  of  civiliza- 
tion than  with  others."  Precisely  ; 
.nid  this  may  explain  what  seems 
to  us  an  inadequate  knowledge  on 
the  professor's  part  of  his  native  Ger- 
many. The  suggestion  is  made  with 
diffidence,  but  that  is  the  impression 
left  upon  our  minds. 

The  essays  comprising  this  volume 
appeared  originally  in  leading  mag- 
azines. The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
five  :  The  Americans  and  the  Ger- 
mans, Education,  Scholarship.  Women,  and  American  Democracy. 
When  the  topic  is  education,  one  feels  that  this  gifted  German- American 
is  on  his  own  ground.  His  remarks  no  longer  have  that  unimpeachable 
but  astonishing  species  of  accuracy  which  characterized  the  report  on 
the  subject  of  Gulliver  made  to  the  king  of  the  Lilliputians.  But  to  a 
barbarian  there  is  much  that  amuses  in  Professor  Miinsterberg's  educa- 
tional paradise  of  some  thousand  or  more  "productive"  scholars,  wri- 
ting— above  the  heads  of  the  masses — monographs  on  the  merits  of 
which  they  are  to  vote  one  another  into  chairs  at,  say,  $25,000  a  year 
each.  This  is  the  millennium  outlined  in  what  appear  to  be  broad  hints 
to  our  millionaires. 

Prefaces,  it  is  said,  are  dull.  The  present  volume— which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  have  been  indexed — affords  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
The  professor  is  discovered  in  his  preface  laying  plans  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  copy  of  this  work  into  Germany.  He  will  soon  put 
before  the  German  public  "an  entire  book  "on  ourselves,  and  he  has 
carefully  arranged  to  keep  all  copies  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
professor's  object  is  to  prevent  his  praise  from  being  imported,  and  his 
condemnations  from  being  exported,  because  the  two  would  cause  con- 
fusion if  the  ocean  did  not  separate  them.  This  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
book. 

On  the  subject  of  American  scholarship  we  are  told  (page  109)  that 
university  professors  give  public  lectures  before  women's  clubs  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  This  "  is  poison  for  the  beginner,  who  loses  in- 
creasingly the  power  to  discriminate  between  what  is  solid  and  what  is 
for  effect,  as  he  moves  away  from  the  criticism  of  scholars  and  ad- 
dresses audiences  which  applaud  every  catchy  phrase."  When  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  women  we  read  (page  157)  "  that  there  are  about 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  women  among  those  who  attend  public  lectures." 
If  these  lectures  are  of  the  sorry  character  represented  by  the  professor, 
he  seems  inconsistent  in  complaining  that  American  men  keep  away 
from  them. 


A    BOOK   OF   DELIGHTFUL   PLAYS. 

The  Masques  ok  Cuimi>.  By  Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield.  Illustrated 
by  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield.  iamO,  cloth.  264  pp.  Price, $3.50.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

MRS.  EVANGELINE  WILBOUR  BLASHFIELD  presents  four 
short  plays,  each  with  a  sympathetic,  but  different,  love  motif. 
They  are  "  A  Surprise  Party,"  "  The  Lesser  Evil,"  "  The  Honor 
of  the  Crequy,"  and  "  In  Cleon's Garden."  With  the  exception  of  "The 
Honor  of  the  Crequy,"  they  are  one-act  plays,  not  merely  dramatic  in 
form,  but  brisk  enough  in  action  and  dialog  to  be  as  highly  enjoyed  if 
■witnessed  behind  the  footlights  as  when  read.  They  are  set  forth  with 
every  advantage  that  a  book  can  derive  from  artistic  presentation  : 


heavy  paper,  broad  margins,  clear-cut  typography,  and  thirty-five  illus- 
trations, which  most  felicitously  harmonize  with  the  text. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield  have  collaborated  before  with  the  happiest 
results,  but  in  more  serious  efforts.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  art 
and  in  the  field  of  the  essay  or  in  compilation,  Mrs.  Blashfield  with  her 
pen  and  Mr.  Blashfield  with  his  pencil  have  achieved  very  desirable  re- 
sults. They  have  not  only  information,  but  erudition,  their  point  of 
view  of  the  subject  is  set  forth  with  assured  perception  and  logical  de- 
velopment, and  the  style  of  each  is  forcible,  dignified,  and  elegant.  In 
this  work  of  a  lighter  character  the  quality  of  the  touch  is  equally  ar- 
tistic, while  the  delicate  humor  that  plays  through  the  text  is  reflected 
in  the  illustrations. 

"A  Surprise  Party"  is  a  New  York  skit  very  up-to-date.  "In 
Cleon's  Garden,"  on  the  contrary,  the  action  takes  place  in  Athene  41 1 
years  before  Christ.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  New  York  woman  in 
touch  with  the  best  social  life  of  the  town  should  hit  it  off  to  a  hair,  but 
it  is  unusual  and  fascinating  to  see  her  depict  with  entire  vraisemblance 
the  color  and  minutiae  of  a  Greek  manage.  The  motif  in  this  Greek 
play  is  serious,  altho  not  without  relieving  light  touches.  Charmides. 
the  soldier  husband  of  Clea,  elder  daughter  of  Cleon,  is  supposed  to  be 
dead,  as  he  has  not  been  heard  from  since  he  started  on  a  warlike  ex- 
pedition two  years  before.  Worn  out  by  the  insistent  appeal  of  Cleon 
that  she  help  out  the  family  by  accepting  a  wealthy  Athenian  youth, 
Grillus,  Clea  yields.  Charmides.  emaciated  and  weak  from  his  suffer- 
ings, arrives  on  the  wedding-day.  Amphione,  Clea's  younger  sister, 
to  spare  his  feelings,  pretends  that  this  nuptial  festivity  is  on  her  ac- 
count, and  they  all  conspire  to  carry  out  that  idea  ;  successfully,  thanks 
to  Amphione's  young  man  being  only  too  happy  to  play  the  part  of 
groom.  But  Clea  loves  her  husband  too  deeply  to  deceive  him  even 
for  his  own  good.  Charmides,  wounded  grievously  by  her  course,  bids 
her  an  eternal  farewell,  but  is  stayed  by  Clea's  bringing  on  the  scene, 
as  pleader  for  her,  their  infant  son.  Charmides  clasps  both  in  his  arms 
and  remains. 

"The  Lesser  Evil  "  is  founded,  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  on 
R  L.  Stevenson's  short  story,  "  The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door.'"  The 
time  is  a.d.  1529.  In  "  The  Honor  of  the  Crequy,"  the  two-act  play,  the 
period  is  1880,  and  Mrs.  Blashfield's  familiarity  with  French  life  and  lo- 
calities enables  her  to  give  a  fine  picture  of  an  old  Marquise  and  her 
sweet  granddaughter,  as  well  as  the  other  French  types  sojourning  at 
the  Chateau  of  Crequy  on  the  Loire.  The  young  girl  and  her  brother 
are  half-American,  and  have  several  traits  ascribable  to  their  United 
States  blood  which  sadly  ruffle  the  important,  conventional,  and  aristo- 
cratic grandmother. 


MEDIEVAL  TALES  RETOLD. 

NEW   Canterbury  Tales.      By  Maurice  Hewlett.      i:mo,  cloth.      Price, 
$1.50.     The  Mactnillan  Company. 

MR.  HEWLETT  is  at  the  top  of  his  vogue.  His  remarkable  com- 
bination of  gifts  gives  his  style  an  individuality  more  penetra- 
ting, more  resistant  to  obliviscence,  as  he  would  say,  than  that 
of  any  contemporary  writer.  He  has  that  mixture  of  medievalism  and 
modernity,  of  cynicism  and  wide-eyed  faith,  of  sentiment  and  sensual- 
ism which,  as  he  would  again  say. 
leaves  a  tang  in  all  he  writes.  Even 
his  affectations,  which  are  manifold, 
aid  the  effect  of  his  other  qualities: 
it  seems  appropriate  that  there  should 
be  some  quaintness  in  medieval  story- 
telling. 

The  new  set  of  tales  which  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  collected  under  the 
rather  daring  title  of  "  New  Canter- 
bury Tales  "  displays  all  these  quali- 
ties of  his  style  in  luxuriance.  They 
are  sensuous  (though  not  in  any 
way  sensual)  and  quaint;  full  of  medi- 
eval faith,  yet  at  back  is  a  sense  of 
mocking  modernity.  Altogether  the 
dressing  is  attractive,  only,  unfortun- 
ately, the  food  thus  prepared  for  the 
novel-reader's  table  is  but  little  ap- 
petizing in  itself.  One  can  not  make 
a  meal  of  sauces. 

The  daring  of  the  title  consists  in  comparing  these  tales  to  those  of 
Chaucer's,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  is  conscious  of  the  temerity,  for  which  he 
apologizes  in  the  prologue.  But  Mr.  Hewlett  is  by  no'  means  such  a 
story-teller  as  Chaucer.  He  is  concerned  with  character  rather  than 
with  plot,  hence  he  is  at  times  content  to  follow  the  poet's  example  in 
borrowing  his  "action."  Thus  the  first  tale  of  the  book  is  derived  from 
the  plot  of  the  old  play  of  Edward  III.,  now  attributed  to  the  combined 
work  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher ;  the  Prioress'  Tale  is  but  another 
reading  of  the  tale  of  the  same  name  by  Chaucer.  Yet  this  borr.  wing 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  stories,  which  display 
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the  medieval  tone,  as  interpreted  by  a  modern  man  of  the  world,  with 
a  great  amount  of  skill.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  "  Loving 
History  of  Peridore  and  Paravail  "  which  shows  some  of  Victor  Hugo's 
power  of  reproducing  the  medieval  horror  of  witchery.  The  "  Half 
Brothers  "  and  "  Eugenio  and  Galleotto"  have  strayed  away  from  the 
same  author's  "  Little  Novels  of  Italy,"  and  are  of  equal  impressiveness. 
indeed  we  might  best  describe  the  collection  as  a  sequel  to  the  iast- 
named  work  put  in  a  frame  similar  to  Chaucer's  and  interspersed  with 
talcs  of  a  more  English  cast.  Altogether,  while  Mr.  Hewlett  has  struck 
no  new  note  in  these  pilgrimage  tales  of  his,  they  exhibit  him  in  his 
most  characteristic  phases  as  a  writer. 


SCUDDER'S   LIFE  OF   LOWELL. 

James  Russf.il  Lowell.    A  Biogkaphv.     By  H.  E.  Scudder.    Two  vol- 
umes.    Octavo,  cloth,  482  pp.    Price,  $3.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

IN  many  ways  Mr.  Scudder's  biography  of  Lowell  is  as  satisfactory 
a  work  as  could  be  wished.  The  facts  are  there  in  due  order  and 
in  due  perspective.  We  can  follow  Lowell  from  his  beginnings, 
his  very  small  beginnings,  as  a  poet,  through  his  development  as  critic, 
up  to  that  culminating  period  of  his  career  when  he  was  in  many  ways 
the  supreme  critic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  influence  of  the 
Mexican  and  of  the  Civil  War  in  bringing  out  his  patriotic  feelings  is 
rightly  insisted  upon,  and  the  widening  of  outlook  due  to  his  European 
travels  is  f u  ly  indicated. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  chosen  the  modern  method  in  order  to  bring  out  all 
this.  After  the  fashion  initiated  to  a  certain  extent  by  Mr.  Cross  in  his 
biography  of  George  Eliot,  he  makes  Lowell  tell  the  story  of  his  own 
life  in  extracts  from  his  letters,  including  many  characteristic  ones 
which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages,  tho,  of  course,  Mr.  Scud- 
der has  in  addition  been  able  to  draw  upon  the  official  correspondence 
issued  some  time  ago.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  way  of  pre- 
senting the  character  of  a  hero  in  real  life,  especially  if  he  had,  what 
Lowell  undoubtedly  had,  the  gift  of  writing  bright  letters.  When  wri- 
ting to  friends,  a  man  is  apt  to  express  his  feelings,  as  far  as  they  can 
get  to  the  surface,  with  considerable  frankness,  and  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  motives  which  move  him  when  they  are  explicitly 
staged  in  his  correspondence.  Yet  a  letter,  to  be  fully  understood,  re- 
quires so  much  annotation  and  explanation  that  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  be  simpler  to  express  the  biographer's  view  of  the 
transaction  straightway  than  to  give  the  documents  justificatifs  upon 
which  he  bases  his  interpretation.  Mr.  Scudder  at  times  comments 
upon  the  turning  incidents  of  Lowell's  career,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  strictly 
impartial,  giving  the  facts  by  .means  of  epistolary  extracts  without 
comment. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  what  Lowell  did  in  addition  to  what  he  was, 
Mr.  Scudder  gives  the  facts  ;  again  for  the  most  part  without  comment. 
The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  "Biglow  Papers"  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  history,  but  of  the  causes  which  rendered  the  papers  so 
marked  a  production  in  American  letters  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  sum  up  Lowell's  position  as  poet  or  critic,  or  to 
"  place  "  him  in  the  annals  of  American  literature.  This  is  assumed  to 
be  known  or  thought  over  by  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Scudder  rigidly  con- 
fines himself  to  the  main  facts  of  Lowell's  life. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  more  modern  way  of  looking  at  the 
biographer's  art.  It  prevents  the  intrusion  of  the  biographer  between 
his  hero  and  the  public.  It  certainly  relieves  the  biographer  of  much 
responsibility  and  labor.  He  has  but  to  go  through  the  correspondence 
and  works  of  his  subject,  and  judiciously  extract  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  character  and  achievements  of  his  hero. 

But  do  they  indicate  it  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  inhabitant  of 
Mars,  to  use  that  convenient  fiction,  would  get  any  idea  of  the  position 
Lowell  held  in  American  letters  and  English  society  by  reading  this 
biography.  There  is  little  in  its  pages  which  will  altogether  account 
for  the  charm  James  Russell  Lowell  exercised  on  so  distinguished  a  set 
as  that  assembled  at  Cambridge  during  the  early  "sixties"  of  the  last 
century.  Indeed,  there  is  much  that  would  even  make  us  wonder  at  the 
influence  he  did  undoubtedly  exercise.  After  all,  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, Lowell's  achievements  were  scarcely  of  the  kind  to  attract 
Emerson  or  Thoreau,  even  tho  we  can  imagine  their  attractiveness  to  a 
man  like  Longfellow.  Professor  Child  was  the  natural  compeer  of  a 
mind  like  Lowell's,  undone  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  this  volume 
is  the  account  given  of  their  joint  visit  to  Johns  Hopkins. 

But  such  items  are  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  Scudder 
has  not  chosen  to  illustrate  his  pages  by  those  human  touches  which 
enable  us  to  realize  a  man  more  completely  than  any  number  of  letters. 
A  single  anecdote  by  Mr.  Howells,  in  which  Lowell  is  represented  as 
expressing  his  preference  for  the  Spanish  over  the  Austrian  embassy 
by  accompanying  his  refusal  of  the  latter  with  the  remark,  "But  I 
should  like  to  see  a  play  of  Calderon,"  throws  more  light  on  Lowell's 
character  and  conventional  methods  than  any  number  of  letters.  It 
was  here  where  the  immortal  Boswell  knew  how  to  make  his  hero's 
character  live  again,  and  it  is  here  where  most,  if  not  all,  his  modern 
followers  have  failed  to  equal  him. 


A   ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN    POLITICS. 

J.  Df.vlin-Boss.  By  Francis  Churchill  Williams.  Illustrated  by  Clifford 
Carlton.  12010,  cloth.  Price,  fi.50.  Lothiop  Publishing  Compan\-. 
Boston. 

HE  who,  in  a  great  municipal  campaign,  has  tried  to  steer  the  in- 
terests of  a  reform  or  independent  aldermanic  candidate,  has 
met,  in  the  course  of  his  consequent  aggravations,  with  J. 
Devlin-Boss.  J.  Devlin-Boss,  more  generally  known  as  "Jimmy," 
is  more  than  a  possible  or  probable  character  ;  he  is  the  "  real  thing." 
For  this  reason  the  book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  American  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  work  of  an  author  rather  than  a  writer.  Jimmy  was  a 
child  of  accident  and  circumstance.  From  the  time  he  cheated  the 
city  editor  out  of  a  chance  to  "fire"  him  by  handing  in  his  resigna- 
tion from  "The  Staff"  with  profound  dignity,  to  the  time  he  surren- 
dered political  leadership,  his  course  was  directed  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween destiny  and  ingenuity.  Jimmy  did  not  elect  himself  to  the 
vocation  of  politician.  Like  Topsy's  relation  to  the  world,  it  was  a 
sphere  into  which  he  simply  grew. 

J.  Devlin-Boss  was  a  party  man.  Moreover,  he  was  a  machine 
man.  He  pitied  the  poor  creatures  who  cried  "  Reform,"  and  he 
thought  the  government  should  be  run  unlike  any  business  house, 
an  entirely  new  quota  of  clerks  every  year  or  so  without  any  head 
of  the  establishment  to  direct  their  endeavors  toward  definite  destinies. 
J.  Devlin-Boss  was  an  honest  man.  If  he  promised  a  man  a  nomi- 
nation, the  man  got  his  nomination.  If  he  promised  a  man  election, 
no  ways  and  means  were  unemployed  to  make  that  election  "good." 
His  word  was  final  and  equal  to  a  bond. 

But  the  book  is  not  all  politics.  J.  Devlin-Boss  had  a  heart  that  was 
big  and  tender.  It  reached  out  to  young  men  in  wholesome  support  of 
every  manly  effort,  to  widows  in  trouble,  and  to  friends  in  financial 
perplexities.  He  was  democratic  to  the  core,  nor  in  it  was  there  a  ves- 
tige of  hypocrisy.  Mat  Casey,  the  smiling  little  Irish  saloonkeeper,  and 
Mr.  Chambers,  the  wealthy  president  of  the  Central  Railroad,  were 
friends  on  equal  terms  with  him.  He  was  human  in  his  susceptibility 
to  a  woman's  comradeship.  As  a  news-vender  he  had  a  "  steady."  As 
a  pair  they  were  conspicuous  among  their  class  for  their  slim  legs — a 
fact  which  perhaps  only  knit  their  sympathies  stronger.  But  Jimmy 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  it  was  consistent  that  he  should  not  find 
an  ache  in  his  heart  till  in  later  years  he  found  "  Kate"  married  to  a 
detestable  wretch  that  was  endowed  in  Jimmy's  heart  with  a  strong  and 
enduring  hate.  The  strong  good  sense  of  Kate  and  Jimmy  abided, 
however,  and  they  were  chums  and  helpmates  to  the  end. 

From  first  to  last,  this  book  is  American.  No  one  will  read  it  without 
benefit.  There  is  a  noble  heart  and  a  true  ring  of  honor  in  this  despotic 
Boss  that  bears  well  an  intimate  acquaintance.  When  the  financial 
panic  comes  and  strong  commercial  industries  crumble  like  paper  ashes, 
and  the  senior  United  States  Senator  plots  his  political  revenge  in  the 
downfall  of  Devlin's  own  bank,  and  the  run  on  the  bank  has  about  di- 
vested its  vaults  of  all  its  ready  money,  Devlin,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  directors,  throws  into  the  teller's  box  his  own  accumulated  fortune 
of  $200,000.  The  directors  urge  him  against  this  course,  reminding  him 
that  he  is  not  responsible.  Jimmy's  immediate  answer  is  :  "  I'm  presi- 
dent of  this  bank,  I  believe.  And  I  said  nobody  was  going  to  lose  any 
money  here,  didn't  I?  Yes?  Well,  then,  I  meant  it.  It  was  my 
word." 


The  Era  (Philadelphia). 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHAT   IS   LIFE? 

THE  old  idea  of  life  was  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
in  the  body  of  a  mysterious  "  vital  fluid, "  which  issues  fortli 
at  death.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  regard  everything  as  more 
or  less  "alive,"  and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  physical  phenomena 
of  organic  nature  by  laws  similar  to  those  on  which  the  move- 
ments visible  in  so-called  "dead"  matter  depend.  In  Every- 
body's Magazine  (November),  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  describes 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Biitschli  of  Heidelberg  on  "  artificial  proto- 
plasm "  and  his  demonstration  that  the  movements  and  charac- 
teristics of  what  has  been  called  "the  physical  basis  of  life"  may 
be  closely  imitated  by  an  artificial  substance.  Says  Dr.  Bost- 
wick: 

"Every  living  thing,  simple  or  complex,  plant  or  animal,  ba- 
cillus or  man,  is  made  up  of  cells,  and  these  cells  consist  largely 
of  a  slimy  substance  called  protoplasm,  which  is  so  universally 
present  in  living  nature,  and  plays  so  important  a  part  in  vital 
processes,  that  it  was  described  by  Huxley  as  'the  physical  basis 


MAGNIFIED  CELL  BKNF.ATH  SKIN  OK  EARTHWORM. 

Compare  this  with  the  specimen  of  oil-foam  shown  on  this  page. 
Courtesy  of  Everybody  s  Magazine. 

of  life.'  The  first  observers  thought  it  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound, and  they  believed  that  if  this  compound  could  be  made 
in  the  laboratory,  the  great  abyss  between  dead  and  live  matter 
would  be  bridged.  Now  it  is  known  that  protoplasm  is  not  merely 
a  chemical  compound,  but  has  organic  structure.  As  early  as 
1867  this  was  described  as  like  a  network,  and  some  biologists 
still  consider  this  as  accurate.  Others  have  regarded  it  as 
more  like  a  complex  tangle  of  fibers,  and  a  few  think  that  it  is  a 
smooth  jelly  in  which  are  imbedded  granules,  which  they  regard 
as  vital  units.  These  different  ideas  are  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
microscopical  study.  All  have  now  agreed,  however,  that  pro- 
toplasm has  a  structure,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  framework 
of  some  kind  filled  with  a  soft  or  liquid  substance.  Whether  the 
phenomenon  of  life  depends  on  the  one  rather  than  on  the  other, 
and,  if  so,  on  which  one,  are  unsolved  questions.  If  the  living 
cell  is  really  such 
a  complicated  af- 
fair, of  course  there 
is  no  use  in  trying 
to  imitate  it  arti- 
ficially. But  many 
observers  now  hold 
that  the  complica- 
tion is  in  the  micro- 
scope rather  than 
in  the  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  latter 
is  really  only  x 
sort  of  fine  lather, 
the  drops  or  bub- 
bles of  w  h  i  c  h, 
closely  pressed 
together,  appear 
through  the  in- 
strument as  a  com- 
plex network.  The 
chief  advocate  of 
this  view  is  Dr.  O. 


SMALL  SECTION  OF  A  STRAND 
OF  OIL-FOAM,  SHOWING  DIS- 
TINCTLY THE  HONEYCOMBED 
STRUCTURE. 

Compare    this  with   a  cell  be- 
neath the  skin  of  earthworm. 

Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 


DROPS  OF  SOAPY    WATER    ENTANGLED  IN 


Outline  sketches  showing  the  different  form  assumed  at  the  expiration  of  each  minute  by  .1  drop  of 
oil-foam  when  warmed  to  moving  activity,  during  a  period  of  ten  minutes.  Arrows  denote  extension- 
currents. 

Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 


Biitschli,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  famous  German  o'niversity 
of  Heidelberg,  who  has  made  himself  also  famous  by  his  dem- 
onstration that  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  called  life  are 
in  much  larger  degree  purely  physical  than  could  have  been 
supposed  possible.  lie  has,  in  short,  succeeded  in  manufactur- 
ing artificial  protoplasm,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  good  imitation  of  it. 
"Dr.  Biitschli  had  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  protoplasm 
to  a  fine  froth.  The  commonest  froth,  soap-lather,  consists  ol 
minute  air  bubbles  entangled  in  a  soap  solution.  Biitschli,  after 
long  and  patient  experiment,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  what  lie  calls  an 
oil-foam,  consisting  of  minute  drops 
of  soapy  water  entangled  in  olive 
oil.  These  drops  are  so  small  that 
they  can  be  seen  only  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  appearance  of  the 
lather  thus  obtained  is  very  like  that 
of  the  'physical  basis  of  life.' 

'"I  have  often  placed  prepara- 
tions of  the  foam,'  says  Biitschli, 
'before  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
were  themselves  not  inexperienced 
in  the  investigation  of  protoplasmic 
structures,  and  .  .  .  asked  them 
what  they  believed  the  object  to  be 
which  they  were  shown,  and  of  the 
nature  of  which  they  were  quite  ig- 
norant. One  of  them  guessed  it  to 
be  an  egg  cell,  another  thought  it 
was  rhizopod  protoplasm  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.' 

"But  the  similarity  goes  further 
than    mere     outside    resemblance. 
The  drops  of  oil-foam  act  as  if  they 
were  alive.      '  During  frequent  ob- 
servation of  the  processes  of  move- 
ment in  Pelomy.xa  [a  minute  jelly-like  marine  creature]    I   wis 
invariably  astonished, '  says  the  investigator,  'by  the  perfectly 
complete  agreement  of  its  movements,  even  in  detail,  with  those 
of  the  drops  of  oil-lather.' 

"When  a  drop  of  oil-foam  is  placed  under  a  microscope  and 
carefully  washed  with  water  it  immediately  begins  to  crawl  about 
— at  least  that  is  what  we  should  call  it  if  the  drop  were  alive. 
'The  movements  of  the  drops  of  foam,  when  free  from  pressure 
and  hence  quite  opaque,'  says  Biitschli  in  describing  what  they 
do,  'take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  without  any  striking  change 
of  shape  they  creep  somewhat  rapidly  backward  and  forward 
under  the  cover-glass.  At  the  same  time  the  direction  of  move- 
ment changes  fairly  often,  tho  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  drop 
may  retain  for  a  long  time,  or  permanently,  the  direction  of 
movement  it  has  once  taken  up. ' 

"As  has  been  said  above,  there  is  little  change  of  form  in  these 
creepy,  slimy,  artificial  jelly-fish  ;  that  is  in  accord  with  their 
general  resemblance  to  living  bodies.     There   is,  however,   the 

slight  change  that 
is  constantly  ta- 
king place  in  any 
living  creature — a 
lengthening  out  in 
the  direction  of  the 
f  o  r  w  a  r  d  move- 
ment, such  as  wl 
might  see  in  a 
worm,  and  a  bulg- 
ing out  here  and 
there  on  the  edge. 
Opaque  as  the 
drops  are,  they  can 
be  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  very 
lively  circulation 
— here  again  they 
are  like  living  be- 
ings  

"All  these  move- 
men  t  s   described 


OLIVE  OIL,   WHICH   I  0(  K 
BASIS    OF  LIKE." 
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by  the  German  professor  are  most  strikingly  like  those  of  life  as 
observed  in  the  small  jelly-like  marine  creatures  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  drops  sometimes  move  as  fast  as  half  an  inch  a 
minute — not  railroad  speed  by  any  means,  but  very  swift  progress 
when  we  consider  their  size  and  conditions." 

The  drops  have  also  a  definite  period  of  "life,"  the  writer  tells 
us.  Some  "die"  after  an  activity  of  twenty-four  hours;  others 
live  two  or  three  days  or  even  a  week.  Warmth  and  electricity 
affect  their  activities  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
ng  matter.  These  movements,  Biitschli  believes,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  simple  physical  principles,  such  as  that  of  capillarity. 
He  therefore  regards  the  motions  of  real  protoplasm,  even  the 
contraction  of   muscular  tissue  to   which  all  our  bodily    move- 


i  LINE    SKETCH     SHOWING     ONE     OF  THE    FORMS    ASSUMED    BY    A     LARGE 
DROP  OF  OIL-FOAM  IN   ACTIVE    MOVEMENT. 
The  pairs  of  dotted  arrows   represent  eleven  centers  of  extension-cur- 
rents.    The  "  false  foot  "  at  t>  is  nearly  ready  to  break  off  and  form  an  in- 
dependent drop  in  the  direction  of  its  extension-currents. 
Courtesy  of  fcrerybotiy's  Magazine. 

ments  are  due,  as  probably  dependent  on  the  same  physical 
laws,  and  not  on  any  mysterious  "vital  force."  The  writer  in- 
sists^ in  closing,  that  this  view  is  not  at  all  materialistic,  but 
rather  the  reverse.     He  says  : 

"  If  life  is  an  essence  or  principle  of  some  sort,  however  subtle, 
which  pervades  the  body  and  flies  away  at  death,  we  are  at  least 
using  the  analogy  of  matter  in  getting  an  idea  of  it.  But  if  it  is 
■Impendent  on  chemical  or  physical  constitution,  on  the  combina- 
tion and  arrangement  of  atoms  or  particles,  there  is  nothing  ma- 
terial about  it.  The  wood  or  brick  that  forms  your  house  is 
material,  but  the  shape  and  structure  are  ideal.  They  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  architect  before  carpenter  or  mason  had  laid 
hand  to  tool.  The  idea  that  life  depends  in  some  way  on  the 
architect's  plan  of  our  bodily  dwelling  rather  than  on  some  part 
of  its  constituent  elements  is  surely  not  materialism,  whatever 
else  it  may  be 

"Believers  in  revelation  need  not  give  up  their  faith  because  of 
the  biologists.  Unbelievers  will  doubtless  continue  to  scoff,  but 
not  on  such  grounds  as  these  experiments  may  furnish.  As  for  Sci- 
ence, she  is  trying  to  get  at  the  substratum  of  truth  that  is  tangled 
in  the  web  of  nature,  and  surely  the  truth  can  hurt  nobody." 


A  Photographic  Study  of  Athletics.— A  recent  re- 
port on  athletic  sports  from  the  standpoint  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  made  by  M.  Marey  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
contains  an  interesting  analysis  by  instantaneous  photography, 
which  shows,  says  La  Nature,  "that  the  success  of  champions 
is  not  a  question  of  chance,  but  rather  of  the  best  use  made  of 
human  strength.  This  is  the  case  with  the  American  weight- 
throwing  champion.  In  this  sport  the  American  champion 
throws  his  body  forward  in  a  leap,  at  the  end  of  which  the  arm 
movement  takes  place.  In  the  same  way  in  the  high  jump  we 
must  concede  the  superiority  of  the  American  method  over  the 
French.  The  American  draws  up  his  legs  as  he  surmounts  the 
obstacle,  which  necessitates  a  slighter  displacement  of  the  center 
•of  gravity  than  in  the  French  leap.  Rowing  was  also  studied, 
and  the  author  shows  that  there  are  two  maximum  points  of 
-peed,  one  when  the  oar  strikes  the  water,  and  the  other  when, 
he  oar  being  clear  of  the  water,  the  body  leans  forward  and  so 
displaces  the  center  of  gravity." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A   CELESTIAL   MARVEL. 

THE  mere  appearance  of  a  "new  star"  in  the  heavens  is 
hardly  so  unusual  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  marvel.  No  as- 
tronomer regards  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  actual  creation  of  a 
sun,  but  rather  as  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  in  a  hitherto  in- 
visible body,  due  perhaps  to  collision  or  explosion.  Some  pecu- 
liarities in  a  new  star  that  appeared  several  months  ago  in  the 
constellation  Perseus  caused  remark  among  astronomers,  and  it 
was  noticed  at  the  time  in  these  columns.  More  recent  develop- 
ments have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unusual  and  have  excited 
discussion  not  only  among  scientists,  but  in  the  lay  press.  Says 
The  Tribune  (New  York,  Nov.  17)  in  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

"The  appearance  of  a  nearly  circular  nebula  which  could  be 
photographed,  surrounding  the  star,  is  a  distinct  novelty  in  as- 
tronomical history.  That  revelation,  made  by  the  new  reflector 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  September,  was  well  calculated  to 
excite  amazement.  And  now  it  is  followed  by  another,  which  is 
equally  exceptional.  Professor  Campbell  declares  that  the  star- 
like condensation  at  the  center  has  moved  in  the  last  six  weeks, 
and  that  the  distance  traversed  exceeds  a  minute  of  arc.  Corrob- 
orative testimony  comes  from  Professor  Hale,  at  Williams  Bay, 
who  adds  that  the  gauzy  envelope  is  now  apparently  expanding 
in  all  directions. 

"The  remarkable  nature  of  the  phenomenon  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  will  be  recognized  more  clearly  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  other  observed  motions  in  the  sky.  The  average 
displacement  of  first-magnitude  stars  in  whose  position  any  al- 
teration has  been  detected  is  one-fourth  of  a  second  a  year.  That 
of  Arcturus  is  two  seconds,  while  the  largest  'proper  motion'  yet 
noticed  is  about  eight.  Now,  the  change  observed  on  Mount 
Hamilton  is  more  than  a  minute  in  six  weeks,  or  at  least  seventy 
times  as  great  as  any  hitherto  observed  in  objects  beyond  the 
solar  system.  Measurements  of  this  kind  can  not  be  converted 
into  miles  without  some  estimate  of  the  distance  of  a  star  from 
the  earth.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  astronomers  have  se- 
cured evidence  of  velocities  of  hundreds  of  miles  a  second  !  The 
recent  movement  of  Nova  Persei,  therefore,  if  real,  might  have 
been  between  five  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  miles  a  second, 
a  speed  that  the  boldest   imagination  can  scarcely  grasp. 

"There  is  some  reason,  tho.  to  suspect  that  this  extraordinary 
event,  while  accurately  reported,  was  not  what  it  seemed  to  be — 
a  bodily  transfer  of  matter  through  space.  Would  a  star  remain 
in  substantially  the  same  spot  for  seven  mouths  and  then 
abruptly  leap  forward  like  a  grasshopper?  It  is  easier  to  believe 
that  there  was  merely  a  change  in  the  region  of  greatest  lumi- 
nosity in  a  comparatively  stationary  and  almost  invisible  cloud  of 
dust  or  gas,  due,  in  turn,  to  the  irregular  progress  of  a  heat-wave 
therein.  One  of  the  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  out- 
break and  subsequent  behavior  of  a  new  star  is  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  collision  between  a  dead,  cold  sun,  flying  through 
space  at  enormous  speed,  aud  a  practically  invisible  nebula. 
Friction  would  develop  heat,  precisely  as  when  a  tiny  bit  of  stone 
enters  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  a  high  velocity,  and  heat  would 
cause  incandescence.  But  inasmuch  as  nebula?  are  very  unsym- 
metrical  in  shape,  and  perhaps  unequal  in  density,  the  luminous 
effects  of  collision  might  betray  more  or  less  eccentricity.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  heat 
would  be  as  uniform  as  the  advance  of  the  invading  body.  The 
apparent  growth  of  that  portion  of  the  nebula  which  is  bright 
enough  to  be  photographed  may  also  represent  nothing  but  un- 
equal luminous  effects  of  the  diffusion  of  heat  from  a  central 
point.  There  may  have  been  no  actual  extension  of  material 
boundaries.  Still,  as  yet  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  reached  re- 
garding this  matter.  At  best,  one  can  only  conjecture  and  wait 
for  further  developments." 

Some  press  despatches  state  that  the  movement  of  the  nucleus 
indicates  that  there  is  rotary  motion  in  the  nebula,  and  that  this 
observation  is  held  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  so-called  nebular 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  our  solar  system.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  observed  motion  may  be  due  to  tidal  action  on  a  huge 
scale.  The  scientific  journals  have  not  taken  up  the  matter  yet. 
and  none  of  these  conjectures  are  probably  of  much  value. 
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ARE     HEBREWS     EXEMPT     FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS? 

STATISTICS  show  that  the  Jews  as  a  race  are  relatively  ex- 
empt from  tuberculosis,  altho  what  are  usually  regarded  as 
predisposing  causes  are  present  among  them  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. This  fact,  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg,  who  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject in  American  Medicine  (November  2),  attributes  chiefly  to 
the  care  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  slaughtering 
and  selection  of  meat.  If  Dr.  Fishberg  is  correct,  of  course  Dr. 
Koch's  contention  that  bovine  tuberculosis  can  not  be  transmit- 
ted to  human  beings  must  be  rejected.  Dr.  Fishberg  begins  his 
article  by  noting  that  according  to  all  accepted  factors  in  the 
production  of  tuberculosis — overcrowding,  indoor  occupations, 
etc. — the  Jews,  particularly  those  who  reside  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  large  cities,  should  suffer  from  this  disease  more 
often  than  others.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  external  aspect  of  the  Jew  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
tuberculosis  at  first  sight:  his  stature  is  inferior  to  that  of  any 


600  or  more 


MAP  OF  CITY   OF   NEW  VOKK, 


South  of  Fourteenth  Street,  showing  the  average  annual  death  rates  due 
to  tuberculosis  during  1897,  1898,  1899,  in  the  different  wards.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  wards  inhabited  by  Jews  are  the  least  s.  aded. 

other  European  people.  According  to  Jacobs,  'the  average 
height  of  Jews  is  162.1  cm.  [5  ft.  3  in.],  span  of  arms  160. 1  cm. 
[5  It.  d\  in. J,  and  girth  around  the  chest  about  81  cm.  [31.9  in.]  ; 
so  that  they  are  the  shortest  and  narrowest  of  Europeans."  The 
predominantly  narrow  girth  of  Jews  would  give  them  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  lowest  '  index  of  vitality.'  The  Jews 
are  also  town  dwellers  ;  four-fifths  of  the  Jewish  population  live 
in  large  towns,  while  only  one-third  of  the  people  not  Jews  do. 
Tailoring  appears  to  be  their  preferred  occupation,  at  least  of 
those  living  in  the  larger  cities.  A  greater  proportion  of  Jews 
than  any  other  people  deal  with  second-hand  clothing,  which  ex- 
poses them  to  infection  by  tubercle  bacilli. 

"Consanguineous  marriages  are  also  very  frequent  among 
this  people,  perhaps  more  so  than  among  any  other  Europeans. 
All  these  conditions,  added  to  their  poverty,  constant  grief,  anx- 
iety, mental  exertion,  and  these  added  to  the  ceaseless  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  are  subjected,  should  make  them  victims  to 
tuberculosis  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people.  But,  as 
we  will  see  below,  statistics  show  the  contrary. 

"It  lias  long  been  known  to  many  competent  and  reliable  au- 
thorities that  the  Jews  suffer;  proportionately,  less  from  the 
dread  disease  than  other  people:  Lombroso,  Boudin,  Lagneau, 


Bordier,  Legoyt,  Richardson,  Bowditch,  and  a  number  of  others 
have  brought  figures  showing  that  the  Jews  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  are  less  liable  to  tuberculosis.  In  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  commission  in  Victoria,  Dr.  MacLaurin  stated 
that  among  the  Jewish  population  of  New  .South  Wales,  number- 
ing 4,000  and  dwelling  mostly  in  towns,  but  one  death  from  con- 
sumption had  occurred  in  three  years  ;  whereas  if  the  disease  had 
been  prevalent  to  the  same  degree  as  among  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, thirteen  or  fourteen  would  have  succumbed." 

Medical  officials  in  London  are  quoted  to  the  same  effect  con- 
cerning Jews  in  Wbitechapel  and  other  similar  districts.  Dr. 
Tostivint  and  Dr.  Remlinger  have  lately  investigated  the  sub- 
ject in  Tunis,  and  state  that  the  average  annual  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  Mussulman  Arabs  between  the  years 
1894  and  1900  was  11.30  per  1,000;  among  the  Europeans  5.13 
per  1,000,  and  among  the  Jews  only  0.75  per  1,000. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Bowditch  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  less  susceptible  to  tubercul< 
than  other  races.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  in  his  various  "Report- 
on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States," 
has  again  drawn  attention  to  this  curious  fact ;  he  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  death  rate  from  consumption  in  1,000  total 
deaths  among  the  Jews  was  :  For  males  36.67,  for  females  34.02  , 
while  that  of  the  United  States  (1880)  was  108.79  f°r  males  and 
146.12  for  females. 

Dr.  Fishberg  presents  the  accompanying  map  of  the  lower  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  which  shows  that  the  wards  having  the 
lowest  annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  are  precisely  those 
in  which  the  Hebrew  population  is  largest,  altho  they  are  dirty 
and  crowded,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  toil  in 
"sweat-shops"  and  the  like. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  freedom  from  tuberculosis  among 
Jews?  Lombroso  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  He- 
brew usually  engages  in  occupations  that  require  no  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Tostivint  asserts  that  Jews  always  wipe  dusty 
surfaces  with  damp  cloths  instead  of  using  a  brush,  and  hence 
do  not  run  so  much  risk  of  inhaling  germs.  Behrend  ascribe.- 
tbeir  immunity  to  their  meat-inspection  laws,  and  the  writer  of 
the  article  from  which  we  quote  agrees  with  him,  as  we  have 
noted  above,  altho  he  acknowledges  that  other  causes  may  be 
contributory,  particularly  the  freedom  of  the  Jew  from  alcohol- 
ism. It  is  rare,  he  asserts,  to  see  a  drunken  Jew,  and  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  is  well  known  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus. 


Vaccination  of  Plants.— The  idea  of  securing  to  plants 

immunity  from  parasitic  diseases  by  means  of  vaccination  has 
been  conceived  by  M.  Julien  Ray,  a  French  botanist.  The  idea, 
says  the  Incttpendance  Beige  (September  15),  is  original,  but 
perfectly  logical,  the  elementary  functions  being  the  same  in 
plants  and  in  animals.     It  continues: 

"Vegetable  biology  does  not  differ  in  its  essential  principles 
from  animal  biology,  and  parasitic  diseases,  whether  microbial 
or  fungoid,  are  analogous  in  both.  It  is  the  alteration  of  tissue 
or  tumors  by  the  toxic  principles  secreted  by  these  micro-organ- 
isms that  does  the  mischief  by  the  very  simple  method  of  poison- 
ing. M.  Ray  has  just  demonstrated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  results  of  some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  1. 
self  and  M.  Beauverie  with  cultures  of  the  Botrytisciturea,  which 
causes  such  ravages  in  conservatories  and  cold  frames  where 
seedlings  and  cuttings  are  forced,  and  which  are  easily  obtain- 
able by  artificial  culture  on  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.  The  results 
of  this  and  of  other  experiments  have  been  gratifying,  and  it 
would  not  be  rasll  to  predict  for  his  method  a  great  future,  a 
sideling  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  rests.  The  previous  tn 
nient  of  such  diseases  by  the  application  of  antiparasitic  pow- 
ders and  liquids  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  both  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  remedy  to  all  parts  of  affected 
plants  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  parasites  which  ha 
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penetrated  the  tissues,  and  also  on  account  of  its  many  incon- 
veniences. After  the  operation,  the  insect  may  develop  freety 
on  the  plant  without  its  toxic  properties  being  absorbed." 


HIGH   TEMPERATURES   FROM    ALUMINUM. 

THE  oxidation  of  aluminum  as  a  method  of  producing  very 
great  heat  quickly  and  inexpensively  has  already  been  no- 
ticed briefly  in  these  columns.  From  a  more  extended  account 
contributed  by  M.  Emile  Gautier  to  the  Petit  Journal  (Paris), 
we  learn  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  process,  which 
the  French  have  named  " Aluminothermy."     Says  M.  Gautier: 

"We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  aluminum — which  is  the 
soul,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  the  new  method — is  very  greedy 
of  ox}-gen.  Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  classify  it,  as  was  formerly 
done,  among  the  precious  metals,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
pensive. Precious  metals,  in  fact,  are  not  the  ones  which  are 
especially  scarce  or  costly,  but  those  which  deteriorate  or  oxidize 
with  the  greatest  difficult}*. 

"Aluminum,  notwithstanding  its  looks,  entertains  for  oxygen 
an  ungovernable  passion.  .  .  .  The  specialists  have  for  a  long 
time  tried  to  utilize  this  to  reduce  the  ores,  that  is,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  excess  of  oxygen  so  as  to  obtain  chemically  pure 
metals.  Unfortunately,  the  first  experiments,  which  were  made 
on  a  small  scale  and  with  few  precautions,  were  not  encourag- 
ing. 

"For  instance,  a  few  grams  of  the  oxid  of  chromium  or  the 
oxid  of  manganese  mixed  with  powdered  aluminum  were  placed 
in  a  crucible  exposed  to  intense  heat,  so  as  to  induce  the  alumi- 
num to  take  possession  of  the  oxygen  in  the  oxid,  thus  liberating 
pure  chromium  or  manganese  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  alumina. 
The  operation  would  have  been  perfect  if  the  reaction  had  not 
taken  place  with  such  violence  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace  were  reduced  to  atoms.  And  the  chem- 
ist was  lucky  when  he  escaped  without  losing  an  eye  and  being 
disfigured  for  life 

"To  the  German  chemist  Hans  Goldschmidt  belongs  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  that  to  utilize  the  high  temperatures  generated 
by  the  fusion  of  aluminum  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  crucible, 
not  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inside  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reaction  would  begin  at  a  point  and  be  thence  propagated  through 
the  mass.  .  .  .  Goldschmidt  takes  a  crucible  coated  with  refrac- 
tory material  to  protect  the  walls  against  the  frightful  tempera- 
tures they  have  to  withstand.  He  fills  the  crucible  with  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  aluminum  and  the  oxid  of  the  metal  lie  intends 
to  prepare.  He  covers  this  mixture  with  a  layer  of  aluminum 
and  binoxid  of  barium,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  places  a  mag- 
nesium wire  coated  with  a  paste  of  pulverized  aluminum,  binoxid 
of  barium,  and  rosin.  The  magnesium  wire  is  lighted  and  the 
combustion,  reaching  the  paste,  thence  extends  to  the  whole 
mixture.  The  heat  produced  by  the  reaction  of  aluminum  on  the 
binoxid  of  barium  is  such  that  the  entire  mass  is  soon  in  fusion. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  heat  which  is  only  equaled  by  that  of 
the  electric  furnace  (3000°  to  3500  °  Centigrade),  but  which  costs 
comparatively  little,  the  metal  melts  and  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  while  the  alumina  floats  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  scoria  or  slag  of  blinding  whiteness. 

"The  operation  takes  place  automatically  and  no  interference 
is  necessary.  When  it  is  over,  the  crucible  is  cooled  down  and 
broken,  to  recover  the  ingot  of  metal.  With  it  are  found  tiny 
blue  and  red  crystals  which  are  nothing  else  than  rubies  and 
sapphires,  made  by  the  crystallization  of  alumina  and  colored  by 
the  metallic  salts. 

"Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  internal  temperature,  high 
enough  to  cause  the  crystallization  of  alumina,  is  so  well  localized 
that  one  can  put  his  hand  with  impunity  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion on  the  outside  wall  of  the  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  takes 
place. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  how  numerous  will  be  the  applications  of  a 
process  which  enables  us  to  obtain  the  highest  temperatures  as 
easily  as  one  would  light  a  cigar.  In  the  first  place  'alumino- 
thermy' will  be  used  to  obtain  economically  a  number  of  chem- 
ically pure  metals  such  aschromium  manganese,  cobalt,  titanium, 
and  even  iron,  without  resorting  to  the  electric  furnace  or  the 
blastfurnace.     No  more  expensive  combustibles  !     No  more  cum- 


bersome and  capricious  apparatus ;  no  more  smoke,  gases,  and 
ashes ! 

"Furthermore  the  metals  so  prepared  will  be  chemically  pure 
and  therefore  superior  to  metals  obtained  by  the  old  process, 
which  are  full  of  impurities,  particularly  carbon.  For  this  reason 
aluminothermic  manganese  and  chromium  possess  peculiar  prop- 
erties unsuspected  until  now.  It  will  be  possible  also  to  prepare 
an  artificial  corundum  or  crystallized  alumina.  The  sapphires 
and  rubies  obtained  are  so  small  that  they  have  no  commercial 
value,  but  they  can  be  used  to  manufacture  an  excellent  car- 
borundum for  polishing. 

"Another  application  will  be  the  self-soldering  of  iron,  copper, 
and  steel,  which  requires  such  high  temperatures  that  the  elec- 
tric furnace  alone  has  been  able  hitherto  to  furnish  them.  Alu- 
minothermy is  already  utilized  for  the  soldering  of  rails  ;  in  this 
last  case  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  us?  pure  aluminum.  Alu- 
minum directly  extracted  from  bauxite,  and  containing  some  im- 
purities, is  cheaper,  but  it  does  the  work  quite  as  well." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PEARLS  THE  TOMBS  OF  WORMS. 

r  I  ''HAT  all  large  pearls  are  nothing  but  sarcophagi,  in  the  cen- 
*■  ter  of  which  rest  the  dead  bodies  of  small  marine  worms, 
is  asserted  by  M.  Raphael  Dubois,  a  French  naturalist.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  has 
abstracted  in  Cosmos  (November  9) ,  M.  Dubois  shows  from  his  in- 
vestigation of  a  common  pearl-bearing  mollusk  that  the  free  pearls 
found  in  it  are  always  cysts  surrounding  the  bodiesof  the  marine 
worms  known  as  distomes,  during  a  particular  stage  of  their 
life.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  pearls  decay  in  a  year's 
time,  releasing  the  encysted  creature  ;  but  if  the  distome  dies, 
the  pearl  may  go  on  enlarging  until  it  has  great  value.  The 
larger  and  costlier  the  pearl,  then,  the  more  distant  is  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  creature  whose  coffin  it  forms.  That  an  in- 
significant worm  should  have  a  coffin  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
is  a  fact  that  should  stimulate  the  poets,  and  doubtless  the  dis- 
tome will  soon  be  as  notorious  in  this  regard  as  the  so-called 
"coral-insect"  used  to  be,  and  with  better  reason.  The  facts 
observed  by  him,  says  M.  Dubois,  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  true  pearls.     He  writes : 

"If  we  examine  in  the  month  of  August  mollusks  that  at  cer- 
tain points  along  the  coast  are  always  full  of  pearls,  we  shall  be 
surprised  not  to  find  any,  or  very  rare  specimens.  .  .  .  But  if  we 
find  no  pearls,  we  discover,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  observe  the 
mollusk  attentively,  numerous  small  reddish-yellow  points  in  the 
precise  spots  where  pearls  usually  form.  They  are  produced  by 
tiny  young  distomes  about  y2  millimeter  [Jff  inch]  in  diameter, 
just  about  to  become  encysted. 

"Their  encystment  takes  place  in  an  extremely  curious  man- 
ner. In  the  beginning  we  see  the  surface  of  the  distome  sprin- 
kled with  tiny  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime;  these  granulations 
grow  and  take  the  form  of  cystals,  which  group  and  interlace  in 
different  patterns,  ending  by  forming  a  continuous  calcareous 
envelope  around  the  creature's  body,  which  can  still  be  distin- 
guished by  its  yellow  tint.  The  calcareous  shell  takes  on  polish 
and  luster,  and  at  this  moment  the  nucleus  of  the  young  pearl  is 
seen  only  as  a  little  black  point  which  soon  disappears.  The 
pearl  now  has  a  beautiful  luster,  and  it  continues  to  grow  in  con- 
tact with  the  membranous  pouch  that  surrounds  the  calcareous 
cyst.  We  may  cause  the  parasite  to  reappear  by  decalcifying 
the  young  pearls  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  we  shall  then  see  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  regarding  the  nature  of  the  nucleus.  It 
appears  from  our  observation  that  the  Distomum  margaritarum 
becomes  encysted  in  the  Mytilus  edulis  toward  the  month  of 
August,  and  that  it  so  remains  until  the  following  summer.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  season  the  pearl  loses  its  polish,  decays,  and 
falls  to  pieces.  There  may  remain  only  a  gelatinous  mass,  cor- 
responding, no  doubt,  to  the  gelatinous  pearls  noticed  by  M. 
Diguet  in  the  Afeleagrina  margaritifera.  The  parasite  then 
resumes  its  active  life,  reproduces  its  kind,  and  the  young  dis- 
tomes become  in  their   turn  encysted,  forming  new  pearls. 

"There  are  pearls  that  escape  their  physiological  fate,  and  may 
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grow  to  larger  size  because  their  distomes  are  dead,  killed  by 
another  parasite,  or  because  they  are  sterile.  The  most  beauti- 
ful pearl  is  hothing  but  the  brilliant  sarcophagus  of  a  worm." 

The  discovery  that  the  nucleus  of  the  pearl  is,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  a  living  organism  is  not  original  with  M.  Dubois.  He 
states  that  it  was  announced  by  Filippi  of  Turin,  as  long  ago  as 
1752,  and  again  by  a  German  naturalist,  Baer,  in  1830.  Experi- 
ments on  fresh-water  pearls  seem  to  show  that  in  their  case  the 
nucleus  is  an  egg,  instead  of  a  worm. — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PLANTS  THAT   GROW   ON 
ANIMALS. 


THE  HAIR  OF 


A  CURIOUS  relationship  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  is  noted  by  the  English  naturalist  Lyddeker. 
In  Knowledge  (October),  he  tells  us  that  the  green  color,  which 
is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  outer  hair  of  the  South 
American  sloths,  is  due  to  minute  plants  growing  in  tiny  crevices 
in  the  hair-sheaths.     Says  Mr.  Lyddeker: 

"Green  is  a  very  rare  color  among  mammals,  and  there  ought 
therefore  to  be  some  special  reason  for  its  development  in  the 
sloths.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  means  by  which  this  col- 
oration is  produced  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  phenomena  in 
the  whole  animal  kingdom — so  marvelous  indeed  that  it  is  at 
first  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  object  of 
this  peculiar  type  of  coloration  is,  of  course,  to  assimilate  the 
animal  to  its  leafy  surroundings  and  thus  to  render  it  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible  ;  and,  when  hanging  in  its  usual  position 
from  the  under  side  of  a  bough,  its  long,  coarse,  and  green-tinged 
hair  is  stated  to  render  the  sloth  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  bunches  of  gray-green  lichens  among  which  it  dwells 

"If  a  few  hairs  of  the  ai  be  examined  under  the  microscope  by 
a  person  familiar  with  the  structure  of  hair  in  general,  it  will  be 
found  that  while  the  central  portion  consists  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  cortex  (and  not  of  the  medulla  which  forms  the  core  of 
the  hair  of  many  mammals),  the  outer  sheath  is  composed  of  an 
altogether  peculiar  structure,  for  which  the  somewhat  cumber- 
some name  of  extra-cortex  has  been  proposed.  ...  In  old  and 
worn  hairs  this  outer  sheath  (as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
call  it)  becomes  brittle  and  breaks  away  piecemeal,  leaving  the 
central  core  alone. 

"But  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  sheath  tends  to  form  a 
number  of  transverse  cracks,  and  in  these  cracks  grows  a  primi- 
tive type  of  plant,  namely,  a  one-celled  alga.  And  for  the  bene- 
fit of  non-botanical  readers  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
algae  (among  which  sea-weeds  are  included)  form  a  group  of 
flowerless  plants  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  funguses  and  on 
the  other  to  the  lichens.  The  majority  live  in  water — either  salt 
■or  fresh — comparatively  few  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  air.  Some,  indeed,  are  confined  to 
particular  descriptions  of  rock,  and  possess  structures  recalling 
roots  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  doubtful  if  they  draw  more 
than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  their  nutriment  from  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  grow. 

"In  the  moist  tropical  forests  forming  the  home  of  the  sloths, 
the  algae  in  the  cracks  of  their  hairs  grow  readily,  and  thus  com- 
municate to  the  entire  coat  that  general  green  tint,  which,  as  al- 
ready said,  is  reported  to  render  them  almost  indistinguishable 
from  the  clusters  of  lichen  among  which  they  hang  suspended. 

"Not  the  least  curious  phase  of  a  marvelous  subject  is  that  the 
two-toed  sloth,  altho  the  structure  of  its  hair  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ai,  also  has  an  alga,  which  belongs  to  a  species 
quite  distinct  from  the  one  found  in  the  former. 

"  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  presumably  extinct  ground-sloths 
(the  skin  of  one  of  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  in 
a  cave  in  Patagonia)  the  hairs  are  solid,  without  (according  to 
Dr.  Ride  wood)  any  trace  of  the  outer  sheath  of  those  of  the  ai, 
or  of  the  flutings  characterizing  those  of  the  unaii.  .  .  .  On  the 
hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  it  appears  necessary  to  assume 
that  when  the  modern  types  of  sloth  were  first  evolved  no  alga 
grew  in  the  hair  of  these  animals,  which  were  consequently  able 
to  exist  and  flourish  without  any  such  adventitious  aid.  The 
nature  of  their  hair  formed,  however,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 


two  groups,  a  convenient  nidus  for  the  lodgment  and  growth  of 
an  alga;  and  such  a  suitable  situation  was  accordingly  in  each 
instance  seized  on  as  a  habitat  by  one  of  those  lowlv  plants.  At 
first,  of  con  je.  only  a  certain  number  of  sloths  would  have  had 
alga-producing  hair,  and  these,  from  the  green  tinge  of  their 
coats,  would  consequently  enjoy  a  better  chance  of  escape  from 
foes  than  would  their  brethren  which  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
greenish  garb.  And,  on  the  assumption  that  alga  growing  nair 
is  inherited,  their  progeny  would  consequently  have  the  best 
chance  of  winning  in  life's  race.  It  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to 
assume  that  when  the  alga  had  once  become  firmly  established 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  hair  of  each  group,  it  acquired  in  Loth 
cases  distinct  specific  characters,  even  if  there  were  not  origi- 
nally two  kinds  of  these  plants  concerned 

"As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  growth  of  alga;  is  main- 
tained in  the  sloths  from  one  generation  to  another,  the  only 
rational  explanation  which  presents  itself  is  that  the  joung 
sloths  become  infected  with  alga-spores  from  their  parents.  Dr. 
Ridewood  has  pointed  out  that  in  very  young  individuals  of  the 
two-toed   sloth    a    large   proportion   of   the    hairs  arc  :   of 

grooves,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the  young  sloths  do 
not  develop  a  growth  of  alga  till  about  the  time  they  are  old 
enough  to  leave  the  maternal  arms  and  hang  independently  on 
the  leafy  and  lichen-clad  boughs  of  their  native  forests." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  LIGHTSHIP  experiment  on  Diamond  Shoal  is  to  be  tried  within  the  next 
month,  we  are  told  by  Engineering  Xews.  '  It  is  proposed  to  project  a  13- 
inch  stream  of  light  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  which  will  be  visible-  forty 
miles  away.  The  electric  lights  on  the  lightship  now  on  the  shoal  can  only 
be  seen  thirteen  miles.  The  searchlight  apparatus  will  be  arranged 
tween  the  two  mastheads,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ship  will  pioauce  a  dis- 
tinctive wavering  light  to  be  reflected  from  the  sky." 

The  projected  naval  station  in  the  Philippines  will  cost  .-  t  lenst  $-50,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  estimates  submitted  by  Rear-Admiral  Henry  C.    . 
lor,  U.  S.  N.,  in  his  late  report,  as  president  of  a  special  board  appoint  ed  to 
consider  this  project.     "The  station,"  says  Engineering  .V.  ws,  "would 
to  be  equipped  with  dry-docks,  machine-shops,  and  all  the  plant  1  • 
not  only  for  overhauling  ships,  but  for  building  new  war-ships 
are  also  included  against  sea  attack.    The  isolated  position  of  such  a  sla 
demands  much  special  provision  for  storage  of  material,  housing  of  work- 
men, hospitals,  coaling-station,  etc." 

"Properlv  speaking,  giantism  is  a  disease,"  says  The  Medi  .;/  Retard, 
November  9.  "Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana  of  this  city  long  ago  gave  out  tne 
opinion  that  many  so-called  giants  were  cases  of  excessive  pathological  de- 
velopment, rather  than  cases  of  excessive  physiological  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Hrissaud,  giantism  is  nothing  else  thin  .  [ab- 
normal development  of  the  extremities].  M  Brissaud  has  d  .aed 
that  the  combinations  of  giantism  and  acromegalia  are  far  fr  a  un- 
common, and  that  the  general  symptoms  of  each  one  of  these  diseases  are 
observed  also  in  the  other.  According  to  M.  Brissaud.  :,  -  the 
giantism  of  adults,  while  giantism  is  the  acromegalia  of  adolescen 

LORD  KELVIX.  says  an  English  paper  quoted  in  Eiectricitw  once  paid  a 
visit  with  a  friend  to  some  well-known  electrical  works.  "  1  hey  v  en  es- 
corted over  the  workshops  by  the  senior  foreman,  a  man  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  an  enthusiastic  electrician.  Entirely  unaware  of  bis  visitor's 
identity,  he  minutely  explained  the  details  of  the  plant  and  machinery,  and 
lectured  him  in  his  role  of  layman  quite  professionally.  Lord 
friend  was  on  the  point  of  interrupting  several  times,  but  an  amused  si. 
from  the  great  master  of  electricity  kept  him  silent.  When  the  tour  of  in- 
spection was  complete,  Lord  Kelvin  quietly  turned  to  the  foreman  and 
asked  :  'What,  then,  is  electricity?'    This  was  a  >r  the  man,  who, 

somewhat  shamefaced,  confessed  that  he  coi  y.     '  Well,  well.' 

Lord  Kelvin  gently,  'that  is  the  only  thing  about  electricity  which  you  ..    J 
I  don't  know.'" 

A  TERRIBLE  fleet  of  icebergs  seen  on  a  voyage  from  New   Zealand   to 
Cape  Horn  last  August  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  A' 
London  :  "We  awoke  to  find  ourselves  surrounded    by  seventeen  icebt  • 
the  number  increasing  throughout  the  day,  until  at  one  moment    '. 
counted  thirty-two  altogether,  and  there  wer-  floes  of  ice  all  about  v.s.     On 
one  occasion,  during  that  first  night  as  we  wee  slowly 
monster  of  about  three  miles  long,  the  capta  .  ered  that  it 

was  joined  under  the  water  to  a  berg  on  our  othe:  s  de  A  great  block  had 
probably  fallen  away.  It  was  just  toward  dawn,  and  the  light  was  BO  ex- 
tremely bad  that  it  was  just  a  mere  chance  that  the  r  I  water  over 
the  covered  ice  showed  our  danger  To  have  continued  would  have  meant 
certain  disaster.  The  starboard  engine  was  .it  once  re\  that  the 
ship  might  turn  more  quickly  than  she  could  have  answered  to  the  rud 
and  we  rounded  our  adversary  on  the  southern  si  le.  We  were  amo- 
the  icebergs  altogether  about  sixty  hours,  for  it  was  not  before  Friday  at 
midday  that  we  were  finally  clear  of  them.  Not  only  were  ihev  quite 
unexpected,  but  neither  the  captain  (in  over  fifty  voyages  toiind  the 
world)  nor  any  of  the  officers  in  all  their  experience  had  ever  come  across 
icebergs  either  in  size  or  number  to  equal  those  which  made  ours  a  record 
voyage." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


TREATMENT   OF    RICH    MEN    BY   THE   PULPIT. 

IT  is  related  that  when  Andrew  Jackson  once  went  to  hear 
Peter  Cartwright  denounce  sin  and  threaten  sinners  with 
hell-fire,  some  one  pulled  the  preacher's  coat-tails  and  whispered 
that  General  Jackson  was  in  the  congregation.  The  story  runs 
that  the  sturdy  clergyman  replied,  "I  don't  care  for  that.  Un- 
less he  repents.  General  Jackson  will  go  to  hell,  like  any  other 
sinner."  This  anecdote  is  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  editor  of 
77/i?  Christian  Register  (Unit.,  November  21)  by  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Meth,  Episc,  November  7) 
upon  "The  Place  and  Influence  of  Rich  Men  in  the  Church." 
Complaint  is  made  in  this  editorial  of  "a  spirit  of  objurgation" 
which  denounces  from  the  pulpit  rich  men  as  a  class.  The  edi- 
tor says : 

"All  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  common 
sense,  and  is  a  misuse  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
speech.  It  is  adapted  to  drive  rich  men  from  the  church,  and 
thus  rob  the  church  of  their  personal  influence,  pecuniary  sup- 
port, and  social  and  civic  aid.  Persons  who  are  guilty  of  such 
things  are  not  courageous.  If  the  members  of  the  congregation 
had  the  right  to  rise  and  protest,  it  would  require  moral  courage 
to  make  such  denunciations,  but  since  the  civil  law  forbids  the 
interruption  of  religious  services,  and  conventionalities  prevent 
the  congregation's  responding  from  the  floor,  it  requires  no  more 
courage  to  make  such  statements  than  it  would  for  a  man  pro- 
tected by  an  armed  force  to  vituperate  a  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  presumably  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, to  assail  worldly  rich  men  while  expostulating  with  them 
privately,  before  the  effect  of  the  expostulation  is  seen,  is  as 
foolish  as  in  medicine  to  administer  a  remedy  and  immediately 
afterward  an  emetic.     He  continues: ' 

"Denunciations  of  the  amiable  rich  who  are  not  yet  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  adapted  to  drive  them  away.  Our  Lord 
looked  upon  such  a  man  with  love,  and  in  the  gentlest  way  he 
yave  a  test  suited  to  reveal  his  own  heart  to  him  and  sent  him 
away  sorrowful,  perhaps — for  the  record  is  not  full — later  to  be- 
come a  true  disciple,  or  to  be  greatly  improved  in  character. 

"Good  rich  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  among  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  cause  of  God.  Abraham  and  Job  are  Old- 
Testament  types,  and  everywhere  to  those  who  brought  the  tithes 
into  the  storehouse  God  promised  a  blessing.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  who  received  the  honor  of  Christ's  body  in  the  tomb  already 
prepared  for  himself,  was  rich,  and  because  Christ  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  found  in  his  mouth,  tho  lie  had 
no  place  where  to  lay  his  head  during  his  life,  he 'made  his 
grave  with  the  rich  in  his  death.'  The  apostolic  commendations 
of  the  gifts  of  rich  men  are  emphatic,  and  their  names  are  given." 

Following  up  his  defense  of  the  "amiable  rich"  by  a  glance 
into  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  77/*?  Advo- 
cate editor  says : 

"John  Wesley  did  not  wish  that  rich  men  should  become  ' nec- 
essary to  us,'  but  his  journals  show  that  he  was  constantly  avail- 
ing himself — and  with  the  greatest  delight  and  gratitude— of  the 
gifts  of  rich  men.  To  charge  a  man,  on  mere  newspaper  rumor, 
with  having  obtained  riches  dishonestly  ;  to  declare  that  no  man 
can  become  rich  and  be  honest ;  to  affirm  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  huge  wealth,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  how  it  has  been 
obtained  and  how  it  is  being  appropriated,  is  sinful,  and  to  do  it 
in  the  pulpit,  is  of  the  spirit  of  Anarchy.  To  speak  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  the  community  to  think  that  the  minister  is  aim- 
ing at  a  particular  man  in  his  own  congregation,  can  not  be  jus- 
tified. The  danger  of  riches,  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
become  rich  lose  their  spirituality,  change  their  modes  of  living, 
and  in  the  end  cast  away  their  confidence— all  these  things 
should  be  set  forth  with  convincing  force  and  persuasive  tender- 
ness, and  not  in  a  spirit  of  denunciation  such  as  would  be  suit- 


able to  the  assassins  of  Presidents,  the  robbers  of  widows,  and 

the  oppressors  of  the  fatherless 

"The  journals  of  Asbury  show  what  kind  of  men  gave  stabil- 
ity to  Methodism,  and  recall  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  many 
who,  like  Judge  White  and  the  master  of  Perry  Hall,  were  rich 
before  they  became  Methodists,  and  of  many  who,  after  they  be- 
came Methodists,  became  rich,  and  were  not  rich  unto  them- 
selves alone  but  unto  God  and  the  church.' 

One  rich  man  is  told  about  who  transformed  Methodism  in  his- 
community  from  an  unknown,  comparative,  ineffective  body  into 
a  great  center  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  influence.  "A  few 
years  passed  and  there  came  to  the  church  a  man  who  in  his  very 
first  discourse  denounced  the  noble  edifice  built  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  this  man  as  a  temple  of  Dagon,  its  embellishments  as- 
a  monument  of  human  pride,  and  gave  the  people  to  understand 
that  he  would  'rather  have  a  chimney-sweep  in  the  best  pew 
than  the  best-dressed  man  or  woman  in  the  World. '  ' 

Against  such  diatribes  the  editor  earnestly  protests.  77/<r 
Christian  Register,  in  brief  comment,  professes  to  be  unaware 
of  any  good, grounds  for  sympathy  for  the  rich  folk  who  choose 
to  belong  to  the  church  : 

"Their  place  in  the  church  is  not  different  from  that  of  other 
men.  If  they  are  there  for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  the  good 
they  can  do  to  others,  their  wealth  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them  and  to  the  church.  If  they  are  bad  men  who  are  running 
to  shelter  to  escape  the  just  condemnation  of  their  sins,  old  Peter 
Cartwright's  ejaculation  is  still  in  order,  with  a  little  change  of 
meaning  in  the  word  'hell.'  " 


THE   RENAISSANCE  OF   CALVINISM. 

ARE  there  signs  in  present-day  thought  and  life  of  a  revival 
of  Calvinistic  influence?  Asking  this  question  in  several 
forms,  so  as  to  treat  his  subject  from  all  sides,  Mr.  Frederic 
Piatt  returns  an  affirmative  answer  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  (October).     He  puts  his  queries  thus  : 

"Are  there  needs  religious,  ethical,  social,  pressing  specially 
upon  our  times  that  appear  to  favor  a  return  to  power  of  Calvin- 
istic principles  for  their  satisfaction?  Is  Calvinism  a  temporary 
phenomenon  or  a  permanent  principle  in  human  thought?  Cal- 
vinism, we  are  assured  by  competent  historical  authorities,  was 
first  a  life,  then  a  system.  Can  the  life  be  restored  without  the 
system?  For  its  history  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  condemned  ;  the  life  Calvinism  developed  has 
a  record  of  undisputed  glory  in  the  makings  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. If  Calvinism  saved  Europe  from  Rome  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  can  it  save  the  English  speaking  peoples  from  the  bond- 
age and  bitterness  of  materialism  in  the  twentieth?  What  is 
the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  mother-principle  of  Calvinism,  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  God  in  human  life  and  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  is  finding  a  restatement,  and  this  largely  in  teachings 
which  decline  to  receive  its  logically  elaborated  system?  Is  it 
probable  that  such  a  revival  in  the  center  will  spread  to  the  cir- 
cumference? Can  we  detect  indications  that  the  cry  of  our  gen- 
eration, '  Back  to  Christ, '  is  being  succeeded  by  the  cry  '  Back  to 
God,'  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  Love  and  the  abso- 
lute will  of  the  Eternal  of  which  Jesus  was  the  manifestation  and 
exponent  in  time?  Is  the  passion  for  the  study  of  origins  push- 
ing us  backward  to  seek  afresh  the  ultimates  rather  than  the 
methods  of  Redemption, — 'the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.'  and  that  'eternal  life  which  God,  that  can  not  lie. 
promised  before  the  world  began  '?" 

Mr.  Piatt  refuses  to  believe  that  Calvinism  was  a  mere  tempo- 
rary phenomenon.  He  anticipates  witnessing  the  restoration  of 
the  principle  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin  to  its  former 
commanding  influence: 

"No  doctrine  which  has  had  regal  sway  over  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  men  or  nations  altogether  slips  away  from  spiritual 
consciousness.  As  Dr.  Watson,  the  most  recent  apologist  in  our 
midst  for  the  Calvinistic  principle,  says,  'Such  doctrines  do  not 
die,    they  only   sleep.'     For  a   while   Calvinism    has   gone    into 
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exile.  Calvin  himself  was  banished  for  a  time  from  Geneva; 
but  he  was  recalled,  and  returned  to  stay  and  to  rule.  Will  this 
century  witness  the  recall  and  restoration  of  his  principle?  Mr. 
Fronde  contends  that  Calvinism  'has  appeared  and  reappeared, 
and  in  due  time  will  reappear  again,  unless  Cod  be  a  delusion 
and  man  be  as  the  beasts  that  perish.'  Is  that  due  time  about 
to  dawn?  .  .  .  We  venture  to  think  there  is  a  subtle  energy  of 
persistence  in  Calvinism  that  marks  its  inherent  vitality.  Its 
keenest  critics  admit  it  has  been  the  most  dominant  creed  of 
Christendom. " 

The  writer  mentions  names  of  men  of  authority  whose  sober 
historic  judgment  has  passed  eulogies  upon  Calvinism.  Among 
these  are  Froude,  Green,  Gardiner,  Mark  Pattison,  Von  Ranke, 
Bancroft,  and  John  Morley.  Because  of  the  attitude  of  these 
men  and  others  toward  Calvinism,  historians  will  give  to  it  at 
least  a  renaissance  of  interest,  if  not  one  of  influence.  But  that 
which  will  even  more  powerfully  operate  for  a  fresh  appreciation 
of  Calvinism  is,  in  this  writer's  view,  "the  depreciation  of  ma- 
terialism as  a  system  of  thought."  He  thinks  that  the  temper  of 
the  most  thoughtful  toward  materialism  as  a  system  is  at  least 
that  of  grave  dissatisfaction.  There  is  a  distinct  movement  tow- 
ard the  ascendency  of  the  spiritual,  a  strengthening  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  "  Uebermensch. "  All  the  forms  of  Reformed  Chris- 
tianity are  antagonistic  to  the  materialist  position,  but  Calvinism 
is  most  radically  so,  uncompromising  and  vehement  in  its  repu- 
diation of  the  principle.  Its  great  principle  has  the  quality  of 
being  thorough,  and  its  authority  absolute.  This  possession 
may  easily  suggest  a  reaction  in  its  favor  from  the  system  that 
supplanted  it  as  an  apologetic  method.  The  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tell  us  that  the  "Institutes"  of  Calvin  depre- 
ciated as  a  standard  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  influence  and 
popularity  of  Butler's  "Analogy."  "Will  a  revival  of  the  appeal 
to  the  supernatural  as  a  reaction  from  materialism  be  satisfied 
to  accept  probability  as  sufficient  authority,  or  demand  a  return 
to  the  definite  insistencies  of  Calvin's  master-principle?  If  the 
latter,  a  renaissance  of  Calvinism  is  not  improbable." 

Turning  to  another  circle  of  influence  in  which  he  finds  a  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  will  more  and 
more  gain  acceptance,  Mr.  Piatt  says: 

"There  are  capable  and  kindly  critics  as  well  as  censorious  or 
flippant  cynics  amongst  us  who  maintain  that  the  condition  of 
■Christian  ethics  has  become  anemic  in  Christian  communities. 
A  tonic  is  sorely  needed.  Certain  morbid  moral  states  require  a 
vigorous  antidote.  Duty  waits  for  a  closer  definition,  and  for  a 
sanction  deeper  than  the  terms  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy  or 
positivist  ethic 

"Whatever  the  faults  of  Calvinism,  it  has  never  allied  itself 
with  ease  and  self-indulgence.  It  has  been  the  nurse  of  heroic 
souls,  and  has  never  played  with  the  perilous  expedients  of  com- 
promise. Its  coveted  honor  was  to  recognize  the  clear  tones  of 
duty,  '  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God, '  in  every  walk  of  life. 
'The  Puritan,'  as  Dr.  Watson  says,  'feared  God  with  all  his 
soul,  and  that  exhausted  his  capacity  for  fear;  the  face  of  man 
he  did  not  fear.'  Now,  can  we  cultivate  this  temper  that  trans- 
figures moral  codes  in  the  light  of  the  eternities  and  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  without  a  return  to  the  conception  of  the  relations 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  out  of  which  it  grew?  That 
others  besides  theologians  suspect  that  a  revival  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic principle  lies  in  the  springs  that  issue  in  a  revival  of  national 
righteousness  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  appreciation  by  Professor 
Dowden  of  the  work  and  mission  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  which 
'the  Calvinistic  temper  of  Mr.  Kipling's  spirit  is  definitely 
marked.  We  may  reasonably  express  a  presentiment,  therefore, 
that  a  new  Puritanism  will  spell  for  us  ami  our  children  a  new 
Calvinism." 

Entering  the  region  where  Calvinism  "breathes  its  native  air" 
— the  region  of  distinctly  theological  thought — the  writer  finds 
the  atmosphere  "charged  with  energies  that  seem  likely  to 
gather  themselves  more  readily  into  the  modes  and  movements 
•of  the   Calvinistic  principle  rather  than  into  those  of  any  other 


system."     From  many  indications  he  is  impressed  with  the  pres- 
cience of  an  approaching  dogmatic  revival : 

"Confessions  are  not  wanting  of  the  need  of  a  more  dogmatic 
basis  of  ethics  than  that  afforded  by  utilitarianism,  by  the  altru- 
istic principle,  or  by  a  sensitive  mysticism.  Each  of  these  has 
had  its  vogue.  But  ultimately  it  is  evident  that  a  religion  that 
expresses  itself  only  in  subjective  experience  or  practical  will  is 
insufficient,  and  readily  resolves  itself  into  an  unacknowledged 
yet  real  agnosticism.  A  religion  that  withdraws  itself  from  the 
precincts  of  the  intellect,  defines  itself  in  spiritual  instincts  and 
in  mystical  and  ethical  enthusiasm,  and  regards  the  contents  of 
consciousness  as  an  adequate  authority,  is  construed  by  Calvin- 
ism into  a  religion  without  God.  It  is  this  tendency  to  be  con- 
tent with  experience,  to  shun  dogmatics,  to  suspect  all  precision 
of  language,  to  evade  the  supernatural  by  concentrating  religion 
too  exclusively  in  its  human  subjects  and  products,  that  will  give 
the  opportunity  to  Calvinism,  when  the  inevitable  reaction 
strengthens  toward  a  return  to  the  immediate  dependence  on  the 
divine." 

IS   THERE   A    DECLINE    IN   THE    PULPIT? 

A  RECENT  writer  in  considering  this  question  holds  that  the 
answer  must  depend  upon  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "de- 
cline." He  denies  that  the  pulpit  as  an  instrumentality  is  inher- 
ently defective,  or  i.^  less  adapted  than  it  has  been  to  the  work  of 
propagating  the  Gospel.  But  he  is  "reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  decline"  if  the  question  is  put 
thus  :  "  Does  it  [the  pulpit]  exert  (he  power  for  good  that  it  once 
did,  or  has  there  been  a  decline  in  its  actual  efficiency?"  He 
presents  the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusion  (  Union 
Theological  Seminary  Magazine,  Richmond.  October)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  (i)  There  is  the  widely  felt  and  acknowledged  necessitv  of 
providing  other  attractions  than  those  of  the  preached  word  to 
draw  men  to  the  sanctuary.  In  not  a  few  churches  the  music  is 
the  chief  feature,  the  singer  and  his  selection  being  more  promi- 
nent than  the  preacher  and  his  message.  'An  attractive  pro- 
gram '  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  much  time  and  thought  is 
spent  in  providing  a  treat  for  those  who  come. 

"Church  advertising  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  ' fine  arts  '  of 
the  day,  and  not  only  the  daily  papers,  but  even  hand-bills  are 
brought  into  requisition.  Were  it  not  pitiful  and  painful,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  see  the  ingenious  devices  adopted  to  entice 
nun  to  the  house  of  God 

"  (2)  Consider  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  modern 
church,  and  see  how  small  a  part  is  played  by  the  preaching  of 
the  word.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  seminaries  will  have  to  give 
up  the  work  of  trying  to  train  men  as  preachers  and  teachers  and 
train  them  as  'business  managers  '  instead,  and  that  'aptness  to 
teach  '  will  have  to  give  way  to  executive  ability  as  a  prime 
qualification 

"(3)  The  loss  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit.  Time 
was  when  the  minister,  as  a  physician  of  souls,  determined  the 
matter  and  form  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  ;  but  how  few  now 
have  a  controlling  voice  in  such  matters  !  Certain  lines  of  truth 
are  tabooed,  and  he  is  as  straitly  bound  as  the  presidential  can- 
didate by  the  platform  upon  which  he  is  nominated 

"  (4)  The  change  of  attitude  toward  the  pulpit.  Reverence  is 
by  no  means  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  present  age,  and  the 
pulpit  perhaps  has  suffered  most  of  all  in  this  respect.  News- 
papers speak  of  'pulpit  performances  '  and  'pulpit  stars  '  just  as 
they  do  of  the  theater.  The  pew  talks  back  at  the  pulpit  as 
never  before,  and  the  tendency  to  criticize  and  challenge  its  ut- 
terances is  very  strong.  To  some  extent  it  is  a  healthy  change, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  beneficial  in  the  end,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  indicates  that  the  pulpit  has  provoked  it  by  its  own 
failure." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  consider  what  may  be  the  causes  for 
the  decline  of  power  which  these  alleged  facts  indicate.  He  finds 
that  the  "lack  of  spiritual  power"  is  one.  Intellectual  power,  he 
says,  is  exercised  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  energy.  Even  more 
apparent  causes  than  these,  in  his  judgment,  are: 

"  (2)    Lack    of    deep   conviction.     The   present    is   an   age  of 
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doubt,  and  skepticism  is  in  the  very  atmosphere,  pervading 
every  department  of  thought.  It  has  invaded  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  pulpit  has  not  escaped. 

"  We  do  not  now  refer  to  those  wholesale  and  shameless  defec- 
tions from  fundamental  truth  in  this  and  other  lands  which  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  of  late,  but  rather  to  that  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  ofttimes  unacknowledged  and  even  unconscious  un- 
certainty, as  to  matters  of  vital  moment — the  word  of  God — sin 
and  salvation — the  reality  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  etc. 
The  whole  moral  atmosphere  is  charged  with  it,  and  its  vicious 
influence  is  seen  on  every  side.  It  manifests  itself  ofttimes  in 
the  very  tone  of  the  pulpit,  and  its  silence  upon  certain  topics  is 
ominous 

"  (3)  Failure  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  Gospel  that  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  if  the  Gospel  be  not  set  forth, 
then  is  preaching  a  vain  and  impotent  thing.  As  well  load  a 
modern  gun  with  a  cabbage-head  instead  of  an  armor-piercing 
projectile  and  expect  therewith  to  penetrate  a  steel-clad  battle- 
ship, as  to  expect  to  overthrow  Satan's  kingdom  with  anything 
else  than  the  Gospel.  No  matter  how  talented,  cultivated,  and 
eloquent  the  ministry  ma)'  be,  this  defect  is  always  fatal.  Of 
this  defect  several  phases  may  be  noted: 

"  (a)  In  some  quarters  an  emasculated  Gospel  is  presented — 
'another  gospel  which  is  not  another.'  For  instance,  there  are 
those  who  preach  what  is  commonly  called  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  practically  denying  the  atonement  and  all  correlated  doc- 
trines  

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  is  dying,  not  by  inches,  but  by  great  leaps  and  bounds — 
dying  of  galloping  consumption.  The  panacea  prescribed  is  the 
revision,  or,  rather,  the  rejection  of  those  fundamental  doctrines 
of  grace  embodied  in  the  Presbyterian  standards,  whereas  the 
failure  to  preach  these  very  doctrines  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
trouble 

"  (b)  Others  again  convert  the  pulpit  into  a  lecture  platform 
and  the  church  into  an  entertainment  bureau,  where  politics, 
political  economy,  science,  sociology,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
so  forth,  arc  discussed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  sonic- 
quarters  churchgoers  are  as  destitute  of  the  Gospel  as  the  dwell- 
ers in  Central  Asia.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  North,  but 
measurably  so  of  the  South  as  well.  At  least  one  instance  could 
be  mentioned  of  a  pastor  in  Virginia  who  preaches  on  every 
novel  that  comes  out,  and  from  time  to  time  discusses  the  works 
of  Bulwer,  Scott,  etc 

"  (c)  Again,  there  are  numbers  of  pulpits  occupied  by  men  con- 
cerning whose  piety  and  orthodoxy  there  is  no  sort  of  question,  in 
which  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  grace — repentance,  the  new 
birth,  justification  by  faith,  eternal  judgment — these  do  not  form 
the  staple  of  the  preaching.  Politics,  literature,  science,  etc., 
are  eschewed  as  if  infected  with  the  plague,  and  the  Bible  still 
holds  the  place  of  honor  ;  but  it  is  the  Bible  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion rather  than  as  the  word  of  life-  that  is  presented.  It  is  a 
portfolio  of  charming  bits  of  history  and  poetry  ;  its  dramatic 
scenes  ate  unrivaled  ;  its  ethics  beyond  all  comparison.  It  is 
full  of  sacred  mountains,  and  sacred  valleys,  and  sacred  scenes, 
and  sacred  associations,  but  the  great  questions  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion are  in  the  background." 

Another  cause  assigned  by  this  writer  for  the  decline  he  sees 

in  the  pulpit  is  the  failure  of  the  church  to  secure  always  the 
best  talent  for  service  in  the  ministry.  The  church,  he  says, 
should  be  as  inexorable  in  its  demands  and  as  rigid  in  its  tests 
as  the  military  and  naval  academies  of  the  United  States  are. 
Failure  to  appreciate  "the  supreme  importance  of  the  pulpit"  is 
also  a  cause  of  the  deterioration  in  it,  we  are  told  . 

"Preaching  is  often  made  one  of  the  subordinate  duties  of  the 
ministry  instead  of  its  crowning  functions.  The  amount  of  ex- 
tra-pulpit work  required  of  the  modern  minister  is  both  phenome- 
nal and  appalling.  He  is  expected  to  be  the  leader  of  every  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  race,  and  not  even  from  the  church 
sociable  is  he  excused  from  attendance.  There  are  committees 
to  be  met,  societies  to  be  kept  in  running  order,  addresses  and 
lectures  to  be  delivered,  receptions  to  be  attended,  visits  of  cere- 
mony, and  so  on,  until  the  wonder  is  that  he  is  able  to  preach  at 
all.  .Much  of  this  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any 
•efficiency  in  the  pulpit,  there  must  be  time  for  preparation  for  it." 


The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that :  "'The  fact  of  preaching  is 
not  what's  the  matter;  it  may  be  the  kind  of  preaching.  And 
we  may  have  to  shrivel  our  kind  to  shreds  and  trample  it  under 
our  feet  and  cry  to  God  for  another  kind,  before  the  dead  come 
forth,  or  the  city's  stench  grows  sweet,  or  the  critics  join  in  in- 
telligent and  believing  acceptance  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice." 


WHO   IS  THE   SAVIOR  OF  SOULS? 

THIS  question  has  been  asked  and  discussed  since  the  first 
dawning  in  human  minds  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Madras  Brahmavddin  (August).  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Brahmin  propagandist,  Swami  Abhedananda,  who 
makes  the  statement,  and  he  resolves  the  question  into  three 
divisions  as  follows  ; 

"  First,  who  can  really  be  called  a  savior?  Second,  from  what, 
and  in  what  way,  is  a  soul  to  be  saved?  Third,  what  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  soul? 
These  thvee  points 
must  be  understood 
very  clearly  before 
we  are  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue  ;  that 
is,  who  is  the  savior 
Of  -mils  ? 

"  Three  great  spir- 
itual leaders  of  the 
world  are  worshiped 
to-day  as  the  saviors 
<>l  mankind  by  the 
peoples  of  different 
countries.  ( >ne  was 
of  Semitic  origin, 
and  the  other  two 
appeared  amongst 
the  ancient  Aryans 
who  inhabited  India. 
The  one  is  known 
as  Jesus  the  Christ  ; 
the  other  two  are 
Buddha  and  Krish- 
na. Each  of  these 
S  a  v  i  o  r  s  is  recog- 
nized by  his  followers  as  the  Incarnation  of  God  on  earth.  The 
followers  of  these  Saviors  worship  their  masters  as  God  Himself. 
The  general  belief  in  India  is  that,  like  Jesus  the  Christ,  Buddha 
and  Krishna  also  possessed  the  divine  powers  of  atoning  for 
sins  and  cf  leading  suffering  humanity  through  different  paths 
to  the  abode  of  eternal  happiness  and  everlasting  life. 

"As  the  followers  of  Jesus  the  Christ  hope  to  be  saved  from  sin 
and  eternal  suffering  through  their  sin-atoning  Master,  so  the 
followers  of  Buddha  and  Krishna  expect  to  reach  the  highest 
ideal  of  life,  the  ultimate  goal  of  religion,  through  the  paths  laid 
down  by  their  divine  Masters.  Altho  each  one  of  these  is  wor- 
shiped as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  still  the  idea  of  salvation,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  salvation,  and  the  methods  of  attaining 
to  it  are  understood  differently  by  the  followers  of  each  of  these 
three  great  Incarnations." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  Christian  belief 
in  Christ  as  the  Savior  : 

"The  whole  idea  of  Christ's  being  the  Savior  of  the  world  and 
of  individual  souls  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  theory 
that  each  individual  soul  is  born  in  sin  and  is  destined  to  suffer. 
Being  born  sinful,  it  has  no  power  to  save  itself  from  the  inev- 
itable results  of  sin  which  was  committed,  not  by  itself,  but  by 
the  first  man  ;  consequently  it  needs  the  help  of  the  innocent, 
holy  Son  of  God,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  rescue  sinful 
souls  by  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of  their  guilt  and  suffer- 
ing its  results  in  his  own  person.  It  is  often  said  that  before  one 
accepts  Jesus  the  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  souls  he  must  believe 
that  he  was  born  in  sin  ;  that  the  very  nature  of  his  soul   is  sin- 
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ful ;  that  he  can  not  redeem  himself;  that  he  has  no  power  to 
obtain  salvation  save  through  external  help;  and  he  must  have 
absolute  faith  in  the  theory  of  vicarious  atonement :  through 
that  faith  alone  he  will  go  to  heaven  and  be  free  from  all  sin  and 
suffering.  No  one  is  allowed  to  ask  any  question  regarding  any 
of  these  points  ;  he  must  accept  the  doctrine  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences.    There  is  no  other  alternative 

"As  long  as  we  believe  in  the  special  creation  of  man  at  some 
particular  time  by  some  extra-cosmic  being,  in  his  temptation 
and  fall,  in  the  transmission  and  inheritance  of  sin  as  that  of 
some  positive  thing  like  wealth  or  property  ;  so  long  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  individual  soul  is  born  in  sin,  that  it 
has  no  power  to  save  itself  from  punishment,  that  it  needs  help 
from  outside  ;  so  long  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  idea  of  vicari- 
ous atonement.  Modern  science  has  shown  that  this  world  was 
not  created  at  any  special  time.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
thrown  that  theory  into  the  background  ;  so  we  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  the  account  as  given  in  Genesis.  Modern  geology  has 
proved  that  man  appeared  as  early  as  the  tertiary  period,  more 
than  io.ooo  years  ago  ;  therefore  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
about  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  perhaps  4,000  years  later. 
Satan  is  already  entombed  in  the  grave  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, so  we  need  not  talk  about  the  inheritance  of  sin.  First  of 
all  we  are  not  bound  to  inherit  the  sins  of  our  parents;  conse- 
quently nothing  can  force  us  to  accept  the  theory  of  vicarious 
atonement.  Let  us  throw  aside  all  the  dogmas  and  superstitious 
beliefs  with  which  we  have  burdened  our  minds  from  childhood  ; 
let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are  born  in  sin  and  that  our 
nature  is  sinful.  All  such  ideas  do  not  bring  any  good  to  hu- 
manity ;  they  make  us  more  sinful ;  they  keep  us  on  the  plane  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  because  the  power  of  thought  is  tremendous. 
'What  thou  thinkest,  thou  shalt  become,'  is  the  saying  of  all 
sages.  If  we  constantly  think  of  ourselves  as  sinful,  as  born  in 
wickedness,  and  to  be  punished  eternally,  then  by  the  power  of 
thought  we  make  ourselves  sinful.  There  is  no  hope  for  us  to 
be  better  until  we  forget  these  things." 

It  is  the  "  Atman  " — the  Divine  Spirit  in  each  individual  soul 
— which  saves  mankind,  says  this  writer : 

"The  appearance  of  this  Atman  or  Divine  Spirit  as  the  limited 
ego  is  sometimes  described  as  the  fall  of  the  divine  spirit  within 
the  limitations  of  phenomenal  existence.  This  appearance  of  the 
absolute  as  relative  individual  ego  through  the  power  of  igno- 
rance is  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  crude  mythological 
way,  as  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  personified  pure  and  perfect  image 
of  God.  Ignorance  is  Satan.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
magic  power  of  ignorance  or  Avidyd,  or  nescience,  as  it  is  called 
in  Vedanta,  the  Eve  or  Buddhi  or  understanding  is  overcome. 
The  Adam,  or  Divine  nature,  or  Atman,  through  the  association 
of  Buddhi,  or  imperfect  understanding,  falls  from  Paradise,  i.e., 
appears  as  individual  ego,  losing  for  the  time  being  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  absolute  and  becoming  selfish  and  miserable. 
This,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Vedanta,  is  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  fall  of  man.  The  fallen  ego  will  recover  its  abso- 
lute state  through  the  help  of  the  Atman  which  is  described  as 
Christ.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  true  Christianity.  The  ego 
is  the  apparent,  or  selfish  man.  Buddha  called  this  Atman, 
Truth,  and  the  apparent  man,  Soul.  Who  can  save  the  apparent 
man  except  the  Real  man,  or  Atman,'  or  Truth?  There  is  no 
other  Savior  of  the  Soul  from  this  attachment  to  body  and 
senses,  from  the  bondages  of  ignorance  and  their  results  ;  and 
the  way  of  salvation  is  the  knowledge  of  Atman,  with  the  conse- 
quent surrender  of  the  limited  ego.  If  the  Soul,  realizing  its 
divine  nature,  tells  any  unawakened  soul :  '  Thou  art  spirit ;  thy 
true  nature  is  divine '  ;  then  that  true  soul  acts  as  the  greatest 
friend  and  he  is  called  the  savior  of  the  unawakened  soul.  As 
the  Incarnations  of  God,  like  Krishna,  Buddha,  Christ,  and  oth- 
ers, declared  this  truth  to  the  world  through  their  divine  person- 
ality and  power,  they  are  called  the  greatest  friends  of  mankind, 
the  Saviors  of  the  world.  Still  we  must  not  forget  through  the 
zeal  of  our  loyalty  to  and  reverence  for  those  great  souls,  that 
they  merely  point  out  the  right  paths  of  God-eonsciousness,  and 
that  the  true  Savior  of  the  apparent  ego  is  the  Atman.  Even  the 
great  souls  like  Jesus  the  Christ  could  not  bring  into  the  right 
path — to  God-consciousness — those  who  were  not  ready  for  such 
teaching." 


Swami  Abhedananda  brings  his  article  to  a  conclusion  in  these 
words : 

"There  is  no  Savior  in  the  world  except  the  Truth.  Have  con- 
fidence in  Truth,  altho  you  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it, 
altho  you  may  suppose  its  sweetness  to  be  bitter,  altho  you  may 
shrink  from  it  at  first.  'Trust  in  the  Truth.'  Where  is  that 
Truth  to  be  found?  Not  in  temples,  not  in  churches  or  mosques, 
not  in  books  or  creeds  or  sayings  of  this  or  that  prophet,  but  in 
the  depth  of  your  own  hearts.  Search  within.  It  is  the  Atman, 
the  Self,  the  Soul  of  souls.  Therefore  the  Vedanta  says  :  '  One 
should  save  himself  by  his  own  Self  or  Atman  ;  never  should  one 
let  himself  sink  in  the  ocean  of  birth  and  death.  For  Atman  or 
Divine  Self  is  the  greatest  friend  and  Savior  of  the  Soul.'  ' 


DOES  THE  CHURCH  "OWN"  SUNDAY? 

THE  reason  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  vari- 
ously found — in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  the 
nature  of  men,  111  the  reign  of  the  Sinaitic  law,  and  in  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  a  memorial  of  Jesus's  resurrection.  Rev. 
Herbert  D.  Cone,  writing  in  The  Presbyterian  (November  20), 
rests  his  demand  for  a  religious  observance  of  the  day  upon  all 
of  these  ;  but  he  puts  his  case  in  a  rather  unusual  way.  In  his 
view,  Sunday  belongs  to  the  church.  It  is  her  creation,  and  to- 
day she  is  defending  it  against  "  indifferent  use  and  the  grasp- 
ing enjoyments  of  an  irreligious  race."     He  says  : 

"It  is  a  good  thing  once  in  a  while  to  stop  and  consider  the 
claims  of  time-honored  institutions  and  the  attitude  toward  them. 
The  Sabbath  is  one  of  these  legacies  from  the  past.  The  day  of 
rest  is  a  possession  of  the  church.  She  gave  it  to  the  civilized 
West  and  keeps  it  in  existence.  As  her  peculiar  possession,  it  is 
taken  and  used  as  people  wish.  To  defend  this  day  of  rest,  the 
church  has  fought  and  still  must  fight  with  all  her  powers.  It 
may  come  as  part  of  her  rich  gift  of  redemption,  but  no  matter — 
it  is  her  property,  and  she  has  some  right  to  it. 

"Now,  to  take  it,  enjoy  its  privileges  and  use  it  for  selfish  pur- 
poses without  a  thought  of  the  church  and  her  rij  st  as 
honorable  as  to  stand  on  Bunker  Hill  and  insult  the  heroes  who 
won  the  American  independence 

"The  church  owns  Sunday.  She  gives  it  to  the  State  to  use, 
but  its  existence  depends  on  her  strength  and  defense.  As  a 
privilege  lent  to  the  age,  it  is  one  of  the  mean  sides  of  human 
practise  to  use  it  and  make  no  return.  It  is  a  shrewd  practise  of 
robbing  the  church  and  comes  under  the  denunciations  of  the 
law,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 

"Such  a  way  of  treating  the  problem  of  Sunday  may  be  un- 
usual, but  it  is  the  true  one.  The  church  has  some  rights  which 
men  must  recognize,  and  that,  too,  in  ways  to  appeal  to  persons 
wdio  do  not  dream  of  what  the  church  is  or  does  for  mankind. 
If  it  were  possible  to  restrict  the  rest  of  Sunday  to  the  people  and 
homes  within  the  limits  of  the  church  and  a  work-day  for  all 
others,  there  would  be  a  mad  rush  for  church  membership.  The 
restriction  is  removed,  but  the  principle  remains.  No  one  has 
any  valid  claim  on  the  privileges  of  Sunday  who  has  not  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  once  this  fact 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  belief  of  the  age.  it  would  prove  a 
revelation  to  the  masses  of  men  and  a  decided  stimulus  to  the 
power,  place,  and  blessing  of  the  church  in  the  life  of  the  world." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

According  to  Shin  Bukkyo,  a  leading-  Japanese  periodical,  more  than 
300  Buddhist  journals  and  reviews  are  published  in  that  country.  It  men- 
tions some  of  them  as  follows:  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Bukkyo 
Maishu  Shimbun  (Buddhist  Weekly)  which  has  for  its  program  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  old  and  the  new  Buddhism.  The  ChuO  Kcrcm.  ani 
widely  read  publication,  discusses  not  only  the  Buddhist  questions,  but 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  socialogy  and  political  economy.  The 
Myoshu  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  standard  literary  review  and  its 
editors  and  writers  are  men  of  high  standing  in  the  world  of  letters." 

The  Rev.  Algernon  Cropsey,  rector  of  a  Protestant  Kpiscopal  church  in 
Rochester,  X.  V.,  does  not.  according  to   the   Boston   Herald  (October 
believe  in  propagandism  of  the  tenets  of  his  church  in  the  Philippines.     He 
savs,  to  quote  The  Herald:  "The  people  of   I  and 

have  been  Christians  for  generations.     In  every  --a  Christian  con- 

gregation with  its  Christian  pastors,  and  Christian  bishops  have  oversight 
of  the  churches.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  entrance  into  that  field 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  an  infusion.     We  will  not  be  preaching  >pel 

to  the  heathen,  but  to  Christians,  which,  in   the  present   state  of  affair- 
both  useless  and  dangerous.     Mr.  t  ropsev  has  serious  doubts  if  we  can  bet- 
ter the  work   of  the   Roman   Catholic   Church  there,  and   he  doubts  if  the 
form  of  Christianity  we  introduce  will  be  welcomed.'* 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


WHAT   HAS   BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED    IN  CHINA? 

CONTINENTAL  journals  are  beginning  to  have  severe 
"heart  searchings  "  as  to  the  actual  benefit  of  the  combined 
European  operations  in  China.  The  Ostasiaiische  Lloyd  (Shang- 
hai) has  been  complaining  for  the  past  six  months  that  the 
prospects  for  German  trade  in  China  are  now  no  better  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  What  guarantee,  it  asks,  has  the  Occident 
■obtained  that  last  year's  outrages  will  not  be  repeated?  Com- 
menting on  the  attitude  of  this  Far  Eastern  organ,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Berlin  Koloniale  Zeitung,  lately  returned  from  the 
Far  East,  says : 

"  Every  one  seems  to  be  still  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  the  harvest  for  which  we  have  made  such  sacrifices.  The  few 
paragraphs  of  the  peace  protocol  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  future.  We  know  well  enough  that  Chinese 
promises  are  very  seldom  kept,  and  we  know  also  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  conduct  during  the  past  year,  the  Chinese  have 
learned  to  hate  the  Germans  more  than  any  other  foreigners. " 

Once,  the  same  correspondent  continues,  the  Celestials  thor- 
oughly respected  Germany  and  her  sons,  but  now  things  are 
different : 

"The  Chinese  know  that  a  German  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allies,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  German  ;  but, 
alas  !  they  also  know  that  with  this  powerful  machinery  we  ac- 
complished practically  nothing  in  a  purely  military  way.  Prob- 
ably the  Chinese  do  not  suspect  that  political  reasons  have  ham- 
pered our  freedom  of  action.  If  they  do  so  suspect,  they  see  in 
our  moderation  only  fear — fear  of  other  Powers.  So.  looking 
upon  the  matter  from  any  side,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  lost  much 
in  the  eyes  of  China." 

This  loss  of  respect  has  seriously  compromised  the  prospects  of 
German  merchants  in  the  Far  East,  we  are  told.  The  revolu- 
tionary elements  in  China  are  regaining  courage  : 

"Now  that  most  of  the  allies  have  gone,  the  scattered  Boxers 
and  other  banditti  are  gradually  reassembling.  The  bands  are 
yet  small  and  they  prudently  avoid  contact  with  us.  But  when 
the  time  is  ripe — probably  next  .May  or  June — we  shall  have  a 
repetition  of  last  year's  experience.  This  is  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  many  Europeans  in  China  who  are  already  beginning 
to  ask  what  will  be  the  outcome." 

The  French  press,  also,  is  apparently  beginning  to  ask  whether 
the  Chinese  game  has  been  worth  the  candle.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris)  publishes  a  letter  from  its  Peking  correspondent, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows  ; 

"Syndicates  are  buying  land,  erecting  buildings,  accumulating 
goods.  A  rumor  that  iron  has  been  discovered  in  some  distant 
province  is  quickly  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  prospecting 
company.  To-morrow  it  will  be  copper,  the  next  day  cobalt, 
next  week  tin,  antimony,  zinc,  silver.  .  .  .  We  can  already  fore- 
see the  time  when  our  technical  schools  will  not  lie  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  engineers.  But,  before  all  this  labor  and  outlay 
of  capital,  stands  a  big  interrogation  point.  Will  China  ever 
'open'  or  will  it  not?  Will  the  Chinese  adopt  our  methods  or 
cling  to  those  of  the  censor  Li  Seh,  who  in  250  B.C.  advised  far- 
mers to  'employ  the  poor  to  draw  their  plows  instead  of  using 
■oxen  '  ? " 

Europe,  this  writer  declares,  is  fast  awaking  to  her  mistake  : 

"Germany,  the  most  enthusiastic,  is  bewailing  her  lost  illu- 
sions. Her  Shan-tung,  which  she  pictured  glittering  with  pre- 
cious metals,  is  a  poor  country  with  more  chestnut-trees  than  gold 
nuggets.  The  indemnity  which  William  II.  will  receive  from 
Kwang  Su  will  barely  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  His  fleet 
I  army  will  have  cost  him  40  millions  [francs].  His  imports 
into  China  do  not  exceed  43  millions.  .  .  .  Ah  !  if  China  would 
'open'  to  beer  and  beet  sugar!  But  she  shows  no  signs  of 
■doing  so." 

Field-Marshal  von  Waldersee,  continues  this  writer,  congratu- 


lates-himself  on  the  moral  and  material  results  of  his  campaign. 
But  "he  has  convinced  no  one  but  himself,  if  he  has  even  done 
that.  His  expedition  satisfied  nobody, — neither  the  humanita- 
rians who  shuddered  at  the  abuse  of  the  sword,  nor  the  soldiers 
who  lamented  their  enforced  inactivity  after  the  sieges  of  Tien- 
tsin and  Peking." 

And  old  China,  concludes  the  correspondent,  after  having  been 
conquered  and  reduced  to  shameful  impotence,  is  on  her  feet 
again.  She  has  a  few  more  ruins,  that  is  all,  and  the  dust  of 
centuries  will  fall  on  them  ;  but  China  will  still  stand." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CANADIAN   AND    BRITISH    COMMENT  ON 
RECIPROCITY. 

THE  Canadian  and  British  press  has  been  indulging  in  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  what  Congress  will  have  to 
say  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The  journals  of  the 
Dominion  are  evidently  very  anxious  for  recipiocal  trade  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States.  The  Witness  (Montreal) 
refers  to  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Canada  which 
lasted  from  1S54  to  1866,  and  remarks: 

"Tables  compiled  and  published  by  the  Treasury  Department 
show  that  trade  with  Canada  was  doubled  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
went  into  operation.  One  would  think  this  evidence  enough  of 
the  beneficence  of  that  treaty  to  both  countries.  But  no  ;  the 
protectionist  mind  is  possessed  of  a  fixed  idea  that  all  trade  only 
going  one  way  is  profitable,  while  all  that  goes  the  other  way  is 
purely  a  source  of  loss,  and  so  the  statisticians  have  to  deduct  the 
one  from  the  other  before  they  know  whether  their  trade  with 
any  country  is  profitable  or  not.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  when 
they  send  to  a  country  more  than  the)'  get  from  it  that  they  think 
they  are  gaining,  and  when  they  get  from  it  more  than  they  sent 
it  that  they  think  they  are  losing." 

All  this  bother  over  reciprocity,  it  concludes,  in  a  nation  so 
strong  industrially  as  the  United  States,  appears  like  "the  anx- 
iety of  a  hen  when  she  sees  her  beloved  ducklings  following 
their  nature  and  taking  to  the  water  for  the  first  time." 

The  Toronto  World  does  not  have  much  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  permit  reciprocity  to  be  adopted.  As  for  the  American  sen- 
ators, it  says,  while  tariff  conditions  remain  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent they  will  do  nothing  at  all : 

"Canada  should  shape  its  trade  policy  on  the  supposition  that 
the  United  States  tariff  will  not  be  modified  in  our  favor,  for  it 
certainly  will  not  unless  we  adopt  an  aggressive  policy  which 
will  force  the  United  States  to  do  something  in  order  to  hold  its 
trade  with  this  country." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  arraigns  both  England  and 
the  United  States  for  not  adopting  reciprocity  treaties,  which,  it 
says,  are  the  policy  of  almost  all  the  civilized  world.  Says  this 
London  journal : 

"Quasi  free  trade  in  England  is  as  unfair  to  England  as  the 
impregnable  wall  of  American  tariffs  is  arrogant  and  against  the 
comity  of  nations.  Trade  between  nations  ought  not  to  be  a 
warfare  but  a  mutual  interchange  of  products  Which  shall  be  just 
to  all.  A  great  nation  can  not  allow  its  industries  to  be  ruined 
by  the  unprincipled  underselling  by  another  nation,  as  the  small 
shopkeeper  is  ruined  by  the  competition  of  an  unscrupulous  new 
arrival.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  America  was  carrying  on 
her  competition  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Naturally  the  rest 
of  the  world  resented  it  and  took  such  measures  against  it  as 
were  possible.  England  alone,  theory-ridden,  looked  on  help- 
lessly. At  the  moment  when  it  became  doubtful  whether  these  ' 
self-protective  measures  would  suffice,  or  whether  tariff  wars 
should  destroy  the  friendship  of  nations,  Mr.  McKinley  seems  to 
have  perceived  the  danger  to  his  own  country  and  the  world. 
There  is  no  babble  of  free  trade  anywhere  but  in  England.  Mr. 
McKinley  foresaw  the  era  of  reciprocity.  Will  England  produce 
a  statesman  of  equal  perspicacity  and   courage  to  declare  that 
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she  must  conserve  her  interests  as  other  nations  are  conserving 

theirs? 

"A  war  of  tariffs  is  several  generations  behind  the  times,  while 
free  trade  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  indefinite  number  of  genera- 
tions ahead  of  any  possibility.  Yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  recent 
remarkable  conversion  of  America,  or  at  least  the  American 
President,  whose  action  did  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  to 
make  a  tariff  war  probable,  we  might  suppose  that  the  era  of  this 
kind  of  warfare  had  opened  or  had  come  again." 

Until  the  struggle  of  "industry  against  agrarianism  "  is  fin- 
ished, says  The  Spectator  (London),  we  see  but  little  hope  for 
reciprocity  : 

"It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  reciprocity  from  which  the 
Americans  hope  so  much  will  prove  to  be  impracticable  unless 
the  whole  of  their  farming  population,  which  has  a  keen  desire 
to  extend  its  markets,  consents,  in  the  interest  of  the  industrials, 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold, — a  good  deal  to  ask  from  any  body  of 
voters  with  a  controlling  majority.  Agrarianism,  in  fact,  over 
half  the  world  is  blocking  the  way  to  reciprocity,  or  any  other 
device  for  the  freer  interchange  of  products,  whether  raw  or 
manufactured." 

What  exactly  Mr.  McKinley  meant  to  do  with  his  policy  of 
reciprocity  no  one  knows,  says  the  London  Review  of  Reviews : 

"It  is  left  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  read  into  the  dead  President's 
words  pretty  much  what  interpretation  he  pleases.  In  what  par- 
ticular way  it  may  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  barter 
reductions  in  its  own  tariff  against  similar  reductions  in  the  tar- 
iffs of  other  nations  is  not  quite  clear  ;  but  the  drift  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  meaning  is  obvious  enough.  The  long-anticipated 
slump  in  American  protection  is  at  hand.  President  Roosevelt, 
who  some  years  ago  was  an  avowed  free  trader,  will  apply  him- 
self con  amore  to  the  task  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  prede- 
cessor. There  is  a  curious  parallel  between  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Each  took  office  as  the  champion  of  protection, 
and  each  met  a  sudden  death  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
committed  himself  to  the  reversal  of  the  policy  with  which  he 
had  previously  been  associated." 


FINANCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

IN   JAPAN. 

THE  recent  visit  of  the  Japanese  statesman,  Marquis  Ito,  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  currently  reported, 
of  floating  a  loan  on  the  American  market,  has  called  attention 
anew  to  the  general  financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  island 
empire.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  news- 
paper discussion  of  an  assumed  financial  crisis  in  Japan.  Japan 
and  America,  the  new  journal  published  in  this  city  (in  both 
English  and  Japanese),  "in  the  interests  of  cordial  Japanese- 
American  relations, "  maintains  that  no  financial  crisis  has  ex- 
isted in  Japan.  The  financial  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
obligations  incurred  in  the  war  with  China  presented  new  prob- 
lems and  caused  some  confusion  ;  but  Japanese  statesmen  soon 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  readjusting  economic  con- 
ditions and  safeguarding  the  empire.  The  speculative  spirit  de- 
veloped by  the  war  with  China  is  also,  it  declares,  responsible 
for  the  unsettled  financial  conditions.  Commenting  on  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Mikado  (November  3) ,  Japan 
and  America  observes : 

"Most  of  the  work  of  the  transformation  of  Japan  has  been 
done  by  his  hand,  or  conceived  by  his  brain,  and  carried  out  by 
his  direction  and  energy.  It  will  always  be  remembered  that 
Mutsuhito  was  the  first  of  the  rulers  of  Asia  to  grant  to  his  peo- 
ple the  benefits  of  Western  civilization.  He  was  no  mere  imitator 
of  the  West,  ready  to  swallow  every  new  idea  that  came  from 
Europe  or  America.  But  he  realized,  with  the  sagacity  and 
foresight  of  a  true  statesman,  that  Japan  could  not  advance 
along  the  old  lines ;  that  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Western 
nations  she  must  adopt  their  methods.  The  spirit  of  Japan  was 
not,  however,  sunk  in  the  transformation.  It  was  wisely  pre- 
served, and  quickened  into  life  the  institutions  and  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  West." 


The  Herald  (Kobe),  published  in  English,  believes  that  Ja- 
pan's industrial  slowness  is  perfectly  natural.  Like  all  coun- 
tries new  to  the  modern  system  of  industrial  development,  she 
has  immense  resources  without  sufficient  capital  to  avail  herself 
of  their  benefits. "  The  Chronicle  (Kobe)  believes  that  foreign 
capital  has  feared  to  enter  Japan  principally  on  account  of  the 
"red  tape  of  the  real-estate  law  system."  The  language,  based 
as  it  is  upon  principles  so  widely  different  from  almost  all  other 
tongues,  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  Western  world.  In  an  article  on  this  neces- 
sity for  foreign  capital  in  Japan,  The  Register,  published  in 
Tokyo,  in  both  Japanese  and  English,  admits  that  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  empire  is  bad.  The  writer  attributes 
this  condition  mainly  to  overtrading  and  overspeculation.  He 
says  : 

"Because  of  these  the  life  is  being  squeezed  out  of  many  sound 
enterprises  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  accommodation  at 
reasonable  rates.  As  the  foreign  banks  and  foreign  capital  have 
no  place  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  the  commercial 
system  is  severed  from  that  of  other  countries,  and  whereas  the 
monetary  relations  of  Western  countries  is  such  as  to  maintain 
an  equipoise,  the  tendency  is  to  draw  away  the  gold  from  Japan 
to  satisfy  demands  abroad." 

This  writer  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  this  that  greater  freedom 
be  given  to  foreign  capitalists  to  invest  in  Japanese  banks,  rail- 
ways, and  other  industrial  enterprises.  Commenting  upon  this 
article,  The  Overland  China  Mail  (Hongkong)  declares  that, 
beyond  and  beneath  all  other  causes  operating  to  keep  foreign 
capital  out  of  Japan,  is  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  of  the  people. 
This,  says  The  Mail,  must  be  changed  before  Japan  can  expect 
any  financial  help  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  future  of 
Japan,  declares  the  native  journal,  the  Jimtnin  (Tokyo),  lies  in 
the  development  of  her  manufacturing  industries.  The  £cono- 
misle  Francais  (Paris)  and  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels) 
publish  analytical  studies  of  the  trades-union  question  in  the 
Mikado's  empire.  The  writer  of  the  Jiconomisle'  s  article,  M. 
Paul  Robiquet,  believes  that,  in  the  near  future,  Japan  will 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  world's  social  and  labor  leg- 
islation. The  Jiji  Shimpo  (Tokyo)  maintains  that  it  is  only 
Japan's  vital  interest  in  her  industrial  prosperity  that  keeps  her 
from  war  with  Russia.  It  compares  the  empire  to  a  man  of  prop- 
erty and  Russia  to  a  loafer.  Without  intending  any  discourtesy 
to  its  northern  neighbor,  this  journal  declares  that  the  compari- 
son is  a  very  apt  one,  when  one  considers  the  relative  positions 
the  two  states  would  occupy  in  event  of  war.  As  quoted  in  The 
Japan   Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama)  the  J/ji  continues  : 

"Russia  has  practically  nothing  to  lose.  Even  supposing  that 
she  were  defeated,  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  her  would  be 
to  lose  a  portion  of  Siberia,  which  is  a  semi-barren  region; 
whereas  Japan,  if  defeated,  might  lose  Kiushiu  or  Hokkaido  or 
Shikoku." 

It  is  the  Jiji ' s  opinion,  continues  The  Mail  editorially,  that 
the  vacuus  viator  among  nations  is  always  ready  to  fight, 
whereas  the  country  with  large  material  interests  is  careful  to 
avoid  a  quarrel.  "Russia  is  circumspect  enough  in  Europe 
where  her  interests  are  seriously  involved;  but  in  the  East  she 
occupies,  especially  toward  England  and  Japan,  a  position 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  loafer  vis-a-vis  the 
man  of  property." 

The  announcement  made  recently  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  at  last  completed  the  vast  network  of  railways  which 
gridiron  Siberia  and  bring  the  Pacific  within  a  comparatively 
few  days  of  St.  Petersburg,  leads  the  Politische  Correspondent 
(Vienna)  to  remark  that  it  was  Japan  and  not  China  which 
caused  Russia  to  hasten.     It  says  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  desire  to  postpone  indefinitely 
a  conflict  with  Japan  and  England  by  establishing  a  military 
equilibrium  between  Russia  and  these  Powers  in  the  Far  East 
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To  gain  this  end,  Russia  must  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  a 
large  military  force  at  Port  Arthur  with  a  rapidity  which,  with- 
out the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  would  be  out 
of  the  question.     Japan  is  always  in  the  way." 

The  Novoye  Vreviya  is  reported  by  the  St.  Petersburger 
Zeitung  as  practically  admitting  that  this  fear  of  Japan  has 
been  the  moving  cause  of  the  increased  speed  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  demanded  of  the  engineers  in  the  construction 
of  the  railway.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    AND    RUSSIAN    OPINION   OF  THE 
BRITISH    NAVY. 

THE  November  number  of  the  Marine  Rundschau  (Berlin), 
which  is  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  German  naval  au- 
thorities, contains  a  long  criticism  of  the  recent  British  naval 
maneuvers.  The  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reserve 
squadron,  as  now  organized,  "would  not  be  able  to  defend  the 
Channel  and  its  commerce  against  a  numerically  weaker,  but 
modern  hostile  fleet."  The  maneuvers  have  shown,  the  writer 
believes,  that  "good  reconnoitering  and  intelligence  service  have 
been  sadly  neglected  by  England  as  well  as  by  other  countries 
during  recent  years."  On  the  whole,  however,  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  "the  British  navy  possesses  in  every  respect  a  capa- 
ble personnel  and  adequate  material,  and  that  it  stands  as  a 
model  in  the  management  of  a  combined  fleet."  The  Ham- 
burger Nachrichlen  recently  contained  a  long  article  question- 
ing the  fighting  capacity  of  the  entire  British  navy.  The  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung,  the  semi-official  organ,  publishes  a  reply  to  this, 
in  which,  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  fighting  potentialities 
of  the  British  and  German  navies,  it  says  : 

"Nothing  would  be  more  perverse  or  shortsighted  on  our  part 
than,  by  disparagement  of  the  first  naval  power  of  the  world,  to 
reply  to  the  long  discarded  contempt  of  the  British  for  our  young 
navy.  Every  attempt  to  mislead  German  public  opinion  in  this 
questionable  direction  should  b'e  combated  and  confuted." 

A  Russian  opinion  of  England's  naval  power,  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  foregoing,  is  given  in  the  semi-official  Novoye 
Vreniya,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Commenting  on  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Egypt,  this  Russian  journal  says  : 

"If  the  British  were  ordered  to  put  an  end  to  their' temporary  ' 
occupation  of  Egypt,  they  would  be  obliged  to  yield  gracefully. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  maintaining,  however,  that,  while  their 
army  is  engaged  with  the  Boers,  their  fleet  still  dominates  the 
seas.  This  argument,  we  believe,  is  intended  as  a  consolation — ■ 
a  small  one  at  that— for  a  small  minority  of  British  statesmen. 
The  British  fleet  is  indeed  numerically  superior  to  any  other  for- 
eign fleet ;  but  it  becomes  inferior  when  it  faces  the  combination 
of  two  great  powers,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  British 
fleet  would  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  the  defense  of  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  country  would  not  be  able  to 
repel  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  once  landed.  Concerning  allies, 
England  would  find  none,  because  the  restitution  of  Egypt  to 
the  Sultan  and  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  so  impor- 
tant for  the  Powers,  that  they  would  act  against  their  interests 
in  contracting  an  alliance  with  England." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY    AND   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 
STILL   IN   OPPOSITION. 

rPHE  tone  of  confidence  of  the  German  ambassador  in  ad- 
*■  dressing  President  Roosevelt  to  the  effect  that  the  Kai- 
ser's Government  has  no  intention  whatever  of  acquiring  sov- 
ereignty in  any  part  of  South  America,  is  not  reflected  in  the 
European  press.  The  Berliner  Zeitung,  it  is  true,  as  well  as 
a  few  other  journals,  have  welcomed  the  declaration  ;  but  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  the  conservative  organ  of  the  capital,  has  de- 
clared again  and  again  that  no  faith  can  be  placed  in  mere  pro- 


testations. President  Roosevelt  and  the  German  ambassador 
are  mentioned  by  name  among  those  who  "protest  too  much." 
This  German  daily  continues: 

"The  circumstance  [assertion  of  official  friendship]  is  certainly 
very  gratifying  ;  but  exaggerated  hopes  must  not  be  based  upon 
it.  Exchanges  of  courtesies  are  always  to  be  valued,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  chief  factors  in  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween two  great  powers." 

Anticipations  of  the  President's  message,  and  of  its  effect  on 
Congress,  seem  to  have  once  again  drawn  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  South  America,  with  special 
reference  to  Germany. 

The  Journal  des  De'bats  (Paris)  doubts  Germany's  sincerity 
in  disclaiming  designs  upon  South  America,  and  observes  : 

"The  territorial  expansion  of  European  -countries  presents  it- 
self, as  is  well  known,  under  two  different  aspects.  Those  na- 
tions which  did  not  appear  upon  the  scene  too  late  to  share  in  the 
partition  of  the  earth,  and  which,  consequently,  possess  colonies, 
send  to  them  their  surplus  population.  England  is  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  such  a  country.  Those  powers  which, 
on  the  contrary,  have  only  weak  or  insignificant  colonies  and  yet 
have  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  send  their  emigrants  to 
lands  not  subject,  politically,  to  themselves.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Germany.  Until  recently  the  United  States  of  America 
chiefly  attracted  the  Germans.  Many,  however,  went  to  South 
America,  especially  to  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  Brazilian  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  became  so  strongly  Germanized  that  the  Germans 
there  could  almost  believe  themselves  at  home.  Such  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  phenomenon  which,  accentuating  itself  from  year  to 
year,  has  at  last  led  to  the  present  situation.  The  German  press 
to-day  accuses  the  North  Americans  of  artificially  stimulating 
alarm  among  the  South  Americans  in  order  to  win  them  over  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  New  World's  palladium  against  the 
Old.  It  is  certain  that  this  state  of  mind  in  the  Brazilians  with 
reference  to  the  Germans  is  dexterously  exploited  in  New  York, 
but  the  occasion  is  less  artificial  than  they  affect  to  believe  in 
Germany." 

The  London  Spectator  proposes  that  Great  Britain  give  formal 
adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  adding  that  the  United  States 
might  propose  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Powers  for  endorsement, 
which,  in  The  Spectator' s  Opinion,  they  could  hardly  refuse. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Tin:  Strike  in  France.— The  demands  of  the  miners,  according  to  Le 
Correspondent  (Paris)  can  not  be  conceded.  It  censures  the  Waldeck- 
kousseau  ministry  severely  for  its  demagogical  attitude  toward  a  move- 
ment which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Government.  "The  Gov- 
ei  nment  lias  given  much  ;  it  promised  more,  and  fulfilment  being  delayed, 
the  allies  showed  their  teeth.     Such  is  the  record  of  the  miners'  agitation." 

THE  ALFRED  Millenary.— This  celebration  suggests  to  the  London 
Standard  a  connection  between  the  work  of  the  great  king  and  the  traits 
of  the  American  people.  It  says:  "Alfred  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  to 
embod}  m  i  <>nerete  acts  the  thought  that  the  common  people  have  a  right 
i  onsulted  about  the  great  business  of  government.  When  foreign 
e  threatened  his  country  with  destruction,  when  lawlessness  threat- 
ened io  sweep  away  civilization,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  they  heard 
and  followed  him  gladly.  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  to  reduce  to  every- 
day practice  that  conception  of  liberty  regulated  by  law  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  so  conspicuously  and  successfully  applied  to  human  affairs, 
lie  saw  that  human  rights  were  greater  than  the  will  of  kings,  and  in  the 
light  of  that  truth  he  lived  and  acted." 

HINT  REGARDING  THE  Brigands.— Regret  at  the  delay  in  freeing  Miss 
Stone  is  expressed  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  which  suggests,  however,  that 
our  diplomatic  agent  in  Bulgaria  may  not  be  aware  of  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  brigands.  Therefore  it  quotes  approvingly  from  La  lie  lllus- 
tree  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Bulgarian  statesman  Stambuloff.  One  of  his 
agents  had  been  carried  off  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of  the  case  of  Miss 
Stone.  A  few  days  later  a  clerk  brought  to  Stambuloff  a  human  ear.  It 
had  just  come  by  mail.  "This  belongs  to  your  captured  agent,"  said  the 
clerk.  "It  is  sent  you  by  the  Greek  brigand  Dryas,  who  says  the  rest  of 
the  body  will  follow  piecemeal  unless  you  forward  two  hundred  pounds 
immediately."  Stambuloff  laughed.  "They  want  money?"  he  replied. 
"We  have  none  for  that  purpose.  But  lean  send  the  brigand  his  son's 
nose."  The  brigand's  son  had  been  placed  under  arrest  a  few  days  before. 
That  very  evening  the  nose  was  sent  off  by  mail.  Within  a  week  there  was 
a  peaceable  exchange  of  prisoners,  both  fortunately  still  alive,  one,  how- 
ever, minus  an  ear  and  the  other  minus  a  nose. 
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ROMANCE 

FAIRYLAND 

HAVE  YOU  READ 

The  Usurper? 

J2mo.               By  W.  J.  LOCKE              $1.50 

The  World  SayS  :     "  Imagination  still  lives  and  '  The  Usurper  '  is 
1  a  triumph  of  its  trained  strength." 

Round  the  World 
To  Wyrnpland 

By  EVELYN  SHARP             $1.25  net 
ILLUSTRATED   BY  ALICE  WOODWARD 

The  New  York  Journal  :    "  A  genuine  book  for  children  ;   an 
excellent  gift  book  for  the  Holidays." 

Severance 

By  Thomas  Cobb 

Author  of  the  ' '  Dissemblers, "  "  Mr. 
Passingham,"  "  Carpet  Court- 
ship,''''   etc. 

Price  $1.50 

The  Pall  Mall   Gazette:      "It  is 

almost   impossible  to   find    in  it  a  page 
which  could  have   been  omitted  with- 
out injury  to  the  story.      '  Severance  ' 
is,  indeed,  a  very  cleverly  constructed 
tale,  well  ordered,  well  balanced   and 
neatly  finished." 

Casting 
of  Nets 

By  Richard  Bagot 

J 

Price  $1.50 

Canon  Scott-Holland,  preaching  at 
St.    Paul's    Cathedral,   London:    "A, 
book    widely   read  of  late,  a  book  of 
singular  brilliancy. 

New    York   Times  :     "  '  Casting   of 
Nets  '  gives  conclusive  proof  that  its 
author    is    capable    of    unusually    fine 
work. " 

Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton 

The  Fairy 
Tales  of 
Hans  Christian 
Andersen 

With   upward  of  400    illustrations  by 
Helen  Stratton, 

And  an    introduction  by   Edward  E. 
Hale,  D.D. 

$3.00 

Illustrated  by  Laurence  Housman 

The  Field 
of  Clover  : 
Fairy  Tales 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

With    illustrations    by    the  author 
drawn  on  the  wood.      l2mo. 

$1.25  net. 

Note. — Mr.  Housman    is  the  un- 
doubted   author    of    "  The    English- 
woman's Love  Letters 

GERTRUDE  ATHERTON'S  NEW  BOOK 

The  Aristocrats 

By  the  author  of  "  Senator  North,"   "  Patience  Sparhaivk," 
11  The  Ca/ifornians,'''  etc.,  etc. 

$1.50                     Twelfth  Thousand.                     12mo. 

The  Boston  Times :   "  The  wittiest  woman  in  England  or  out  of  it." 

The  Bookman  :    "  One  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the  year." 

London  Times:   "  Clever  and  entertaining.    .    .    .    This  gay  volume  is  written 
1  by  some  one  with  a  pretty  wit,  an  eye   for  scenery,  and  a  quick   mind  to  grasp 
1  natural    as    well    as    individual    characteristics.      Her    investigations    into    the 
1  American  character  are  acute  as  well  as  amusing." 

The  World's 
Ne     Delight 

By  MARY  J.   H.  SKRINE 
Price,  $1.50 
The  London  "Athenaeum":    "...  The  author  knows 

the  child   intimately.    .    .    .    The  seriousness  of  children,  their  scorn   for  older 
people  who  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  '  'maginables  ' — these  and  other 
things  are  set  forth  with  rare  skill.    .    .    .    The  book  is  notable." 

1  JOHN  LANE,  67  FIFTH  AVENUE,    -    -    -   NEW  YORK 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Sons    of     the     Sword."— Margaret    L.    Woods. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Into  Heights  Heroic."— Gardner    S.  Eldridge. 

(Eaton  &  .Mains,  $0.50.) 

"Loiterings   in   Old  Fields.— James   B.    Kenyon. 
(Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.) 

"The  Times  and   Young   Men."— Josiah  Strong. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $0.75.) 

"Nature  and  Character  at  Granite  Bay."— Daniel 
A.  Goodsell.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1.50.) 

"What  Are  We  Here  For?"— F.  Dundas  Todd. 
(The  Photo-Beacon  Company,  $1.) 

"New     Canterbury   Tales."— Maurice    Hewlett. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"School,    College    and   Character."— Le    Baron 
Russell  Briggs.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"Ethics    of     the     Field."— George    H.    Palmer. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.10.) 


"Folly  ill  Fairyland." — Carolyn  Wells.  (Henry 
Altemus  Company,  $1.) 

"Hymns  Historically  Famous."  Nicolas  Smith. 
(Advance  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners."  —  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  C.  Haven.  (F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
§0.75.) 

"John  Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher. — Thomas  C. 
Hall.     (P.  H.  Revell  Company,  $1.50.1 

"China  in  Convulsion."— Arthur  H.  Smith.  (F. 
H.  Revell  Company,  2  vols.,  $5.) 

"Cod  Wills  it."-  William  S.  Davis.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $150.) 

"The  Real  World.*- Robert  Herrick.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $1.50.) 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." — 
James  K.  Ilosmer.  (Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$1.20.) 

"The  Crown  of  Thorns."- Edward  Biedermann. 
(Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  $0.-5.) 

"The  Man  Who  Knew  Better."— T.  Gallon.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 


Naught  daunted  by  the  rough  and  frozen  ground, 
Thou  takest  thy  way  around ; 
Grotesquely  waddling,  loudly  glorying, 
Descanting  on  the  spring. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


"American       Traits."   —   Hugo      Miinsterberg. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.60.) 

"The    Princess   Cynthia."— Marguerite    Bryant. 
(Funk  &  W agnails  Co.,  $1.20.1 

"The  Real   Latin   Quarter."— F.  Berke'.L 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  $1.20.1 

"Chinese   Boy   and  Girl"— J.   T.  Headland.     (F. 
H.  Revell  Company,  $1.) 

"Victorian    Prose     Masters."—  W.    C.    Brownell. 
(Charles  Seribner's  Sons.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
To  a  Crow. 

By  Evelyn  Phinnev. 

Thy  breast  triumphant  'gainst  the  wintry  blast 
Or  the  snow,  following  fast. 
Thou  cheerily  dost  sound  thy  trump  forlorn 
From  the  dead  field  of  corn. 
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Distinctly  sounds  thine  inventory  rude 
Of  certain,  future  food  : 

Predictions  where  will  rise  from  iron  plain 
The  aisled  and  murmuring  grain  ; 

Clamorous  forecasts  from  thy  prophet  beak, 
Of  plenteous  store  to  seek 

When  thy  smug,  sentinel  form  shall  follow,  black, 
The  patient  reapers'  track. 

What  solemn  conclave  of  thy  kind  shall  stand, 
That  day,  on  the  arable  land  ! 

Cocking  wise  eyes  where  once  the  scarecrow  stood 
Sentry  to  hardihood! 

What  comic  copies  of  thyself'shall  wait 
On  the  creaking  pasture  gate  ! 
What  a  watchful  eye,  alert  on  them  and  thee, 
Thy  mate  in  the  sycamore  tree  ! 

But  now  thou  standest,  only  of  thy  kind, 
In  the  rough  winter's  wind  : 
Proprietor  unchallenged  of  the  field, 
Lord  of  its  future  yield  ; 

Boaster  of  plenty,  harbinger  of  ease, 
'Mid  the  lorn,  shivering  trees  ; 
Boist'rously  jocular  and  well  content, 
Tho  naught  thy  nourishment. 

O  bird  indomitable,  of  raucous  note 

From  winter-hoarsened  throat  ! 

Teach  me  thy  courage,  thy  bold,  common  skill 

Against  all  threatening  ill. 

Help  me  to  meet,  to  bravely  conquer,  fate, 
Tho,  like  thee,  desolate  ; 
Find  in  the  wintry  midst  of  misery 
Joyance  of  days  to  be. 

Teach  me  thy  song  derided,  the  refrain 
Of  jollity  in  thy  strain  ; 
Teach  me  thy  note  insistent,  its  full  scope 
Of  quaint  and  strenuous  hope. 

Adieu,  brave  bird,  adieu  !  and  as  thy  flight 
Hastens  to  meet  the  night. 
So  may  our  hearts,  exultant,  spring  to  greet 
Fate's  dark,  swift-coming  feet. 

So  may  our  souls,  unfaltering,  rise  serene 
Where  doubt  and  death  have  been, 
Into  the  night  and  silence  ;  our  last  cry 
A  jubilant  song,  as  Life  goes  hurrying  by  ! 

—In  November  Atlantic. 

The  Valley  of  Silence. 

By  Fiona  M  \'  i.kod. 

In  the  secret  Valley  of  Silence 

No  breath  doth  fall ; 
No  wind  stirs  in  the  branches  ; 
No  bird  doth  call  : 
As  on  a  white  wall 

A  breathless  lizard  is  still, 
So  silence  lies  on  the  valley, 
Breathlessly  still. 
In  the  dusk-grown  heart  of  the  valley 

An  altar  rises  white  : 
No  rapt  priest  bends  in  awe 
Before  its  silent  light  : 
But  sometimes  a  flight 

Of  breathless  words  of  prayer 
White-wing'd  enclose  the  altar, 
Eddies  of  prayer. 

— In  Fortnightly  Review. 
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Who? 

By  William  Clkaver  Wilkinson. 
Pulpit  extravaganzist  uncontrolled, 

As  heady  as  a  wild  ass  racing  free 

And  snuffing  up  the  wind  !    So,  scorning  he 
Pathway  by  other  footsteps  beaten,  bold, 
Through  trackless  regions,  over  mountains  old, 

He  ranges  where  his  own  far  footsteps  flee 

All  following,  since  no  mortal  eye  can  see 
How  they  to  any  clear  direction  hold  ! 

But  there  at  least  he  thunders  on  in  tread 
As  masterful  as  wayward,  and  no  less 

Unweariable.     And,  strange  thing  to  be  said, 
This  wild-ass  ranger  of  the  wilderness 

From  each  excursion  brings  some  gospel  bread 
Wherewith  the  gaping,  hungering  soul  to  bless  ! 

— In  November  Critic. 


Sorcery. 

By  Guy  Wktmore  Carryl. 
uDieu  soil  lone,  je  suis  done  revenu."~T)E  T.Jusset. 

Dawn  !    As  the  loosened  curtain  swings  away, 

The  wide  familiar  wilderness  of  slate 
Spread  eastward  lies  monotonously  gray, 
Save  where,  reared  thin  and  straight, 
A  spire  of  smoke  climbs  up  against  the  light. 
Slowly  the  prying  fingers  of  the  morn 
Bring  bit  by  bit  to  view  a  world  new  born  — 
The  old  world  died  last  night ! 

How  long,  crouched  low  above  a  slender  tongue 

Of  fitful  fire,  I  watched  my  dream  grow  cold 
I  know  not.     At  the  twilight  I  was  young  ; 
The  morning  found  me  old! 
My   hopes   new  risen,   my  visions  turned  to 
tears, 
In  smoke  I  saw  them,  one  by  one,  depart, 
And,  as  the  clock  marked  hours,   upon  my 
heart 
Life  scored  as  many  years  ! 

The  perfume  of  the  roses  that  she  wore 

Upon  the  heavy  air  is  brooding  yet  : 
Ere  their  dropped  petals  withered  on  the  floor 
The  Fates  bade  me  forget  ! 
Ah,  pleasant  courts  of  Mammon,  thronged  and 
wide, 
Ah,    fair,   false   world,  so   kind,  so  cruel,  so 

gay! 
I  loved  you  3-esterday  too  well.     To-day, 
Crushed,  I  am  cast  aside. 

And  she— more  gay,  more  false,  more  fair  than 
all— 
Whose  doll  1  was,  a  puppet  in  whose  plan- 
Last  night  I  saw  her,  laughing,  at  the  ball 
Throw  down  this  broken  fan. 
I  hold  it  now  against  the  gaining  light, 
A  paltry  wreck  of  ivory  and  gauze, 
Useless  as  I  !     Brother,  good  cheer  '.  —  because 
The  old  world  died  last  night. 

The  gray  light  steals  across  my  study  wall. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  banked  in  stalwart  tiers, 
They  stand,  my  honest  volumes,  great  and  small, 
My  friends  of  other  years. 
The  glass  is  empty,  gone  the  little  gain, 
The  flowers  are  faded,  and  the  music  played, 
My  place  is  here,  not  there,  and,  unafraid, 
I  face  the  future — sane  ! 

I  will  fling  wide  the  window,  greet  the  sun, 

Plan  out  my  tasks,  take  up  the  broken  strand, 
And  at  the  task  this  lesson,  grimly  won, 
Shall  work  as  prentice  hand 
And  what  is  lost  retrieve  as  best  it  may. 
Dawn  !  —  with  the  day  I  will  amend,  forget ! 
The  old  world  died  last  night— and  yet— and 
yet  — 
Ah,  God,  hold  back  the  day  I 

—In  November  Munsey. 
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PERSONALS. 

"The  Fighting  Judge."— The  politics  of  New 
York  City  has  been  much  enlivened  of  late  by  the 
activities  of  Justice  William  Travers  Jerome, 
whose  "raids  "upon  the  gambling-houses  and  no- 
table record  on  the  "stump"  during  the  recent 
municipal  campaign  have  already  made  him 
famous.  Of  the  picturesque  personality  of  the 
incoming  district-attorney  of  New  York,  The 
World  (New  York)  says  : 

"Like  Roosevelt,  Jerome  has  brought  a  poor 
physique  up  to  the  point  where  it  works  like  a 
machine  of  iron.  Small,  slender,  but  wiry,  the 
district-attorney-elect  can  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day  and  thrive  on  it.  He  broke  all  records  as  a 
campaigner  with  a  total  of  eighty-five  speeches 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  six  each  evening.  Through 
it  all  his  face  never  lost  its  ruddy  color  and  his 
gray  eyes  blazed  behind  his  spectacles  as  steadily 
as  on  the  day  he  began. 

"The  morning  after  election  he  was  up  at  eight 
o'clock,  donning  a  white  sweater  and  starting  out 
for  a  five-mile  walk  at  his  country  place,  Lake- 
ville.  Conn. 

"Judge  Jerome  is  a  steady  reader,  especially  of 
books  on  sociological  topics.  He  belongs  to  a  few 
clubs,  but  is  not  seen  at  them  often. 

"For  recreation  he  works  as  an  amateur  in  a 
machine-shop  in  his  home  at  Washington  Heights 
or  at  Lakeville,  for  he  has  a  work-room  at  each 
place.  He  turns  golf  balls  as  neatly  as  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  often  volunteers  his  services  as  car- 
penter to  the  summer  colony. 

"  He  has  a  lathe  in  his  assortment  of  tools  which 
he  calls  a  souvenir  of  the  Jerome  raids. 

"While  the  raiding  of  pool-rooms  by  the  judge 
was  at  its  height  last  spring,  he  noticed  a  particu- 
larly fine  machine  in  a  little  shop  that  he  passed 
on  his  way  downtown. 

'"  What's  the  price  ?"  he  inquired. 

"The  proprietor  named  a  very  low  sum. 

"'  Well,  I  think  I  can  afford  to  buy  it  then,'  said 
the  delighted  judge.  '  How  does  it  happen  to  be 
so  cheap  ? ' 

"'  Er,  to  tell  the  truth,'  said  the  shopkeeper,  '  the 
owner  of  that  lathe  had  it  made  to  turn  roulette 
wheels  with.  But  since  this  Judge  Jerome  got 
busy  he  has  decided  not  to  make  any  more  for  a 
while."' 


The  Czar  and  the  Gamin.— The  recent  visit  of 
the  Czar  to  Paris  has  filled  the  Parisian  papers 
with  anecdotes.  Here  is  one  of  the  Czar's  former 
visit  : 

One  day  he  drove  incognito  to  the  house  of 
President  Loubet,  then  president  of  the  Senate 
and  while  his  companion  went  in  to  announce  the 
visit,  he  amused  himself  by  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  carriage  window  and  looking  at  the  people  who 
passed. 

In  spite  of  his  incognito  the  Czar  was  recognized 
by  a  whistling  urchin,  who,  seeing  him  sitting 
alone  and  at  leisure,  deemed  the  occasion  appro- 
priate for  a  friendly  chat.  So  he  approached,  took 
off  his  cap,  and  said  cheerfully  : 

"Good-day,  sir.     How  is  the  Empress?" 

The  Czar  was  naturally  much  astonished,  but  he 
replied  with  a  smile  : 

"  Thanks,  young  man.  The  Empress  is  quite 
well  and  has  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much." 

The  boy  seemed  glad  to  hear  it,  nodded  a  fare- 
well, and  went  whistling  on  his  way. 

The  Czar  in  narrating  the  incident  said  that  he 
was  much  more  embarrassed  than  the  gamin  ap- 
peared to  be. 


Roosevelt  as   a   Humorist.—  President   Roose- 
velt, remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  possesses  a  sense 


A  CHRISTMAS   PRESENT 

Which  Constantly  Increases  in  Valne. 

You  can't  (rive  a  young,  ambitious  man  a  better  or  more 
acceptable  gift  than  the  means  of  self  help.  If  it  is  a  young 
man  with  a  taste  for  mechanics,  a  young  man  who  is  mak- 
ing his  own  way  in  the  world,  you  cannot  offer  him  a  better 
>;ift  than  a  Scholarship  in  the  American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence at  Boston,  Mass.  Glance  over  the  Handbook 
that  will  be  sent  you  upon  request,  and  judge  whether  it  is 
not  a  present  worth  the  giving. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


"''  !iave  no  agents  or  branch  stores. 
A II  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 

YOU  are  now  in  the  mid- 
dle of  your  buying 
time,  but  the  clotn 
manufacturer's  selling  time 
is  over.  That's  why  he  will 
make  his  best  materials  for 
us  now  at  far  less  than  reg- 
ular prices — and  that's  why 
we  can  offer  you  suits  and 
cloaks,  of  bran-new  ma- 
terials, made  to  orderat 
one -third  less  than 
regular  prices 

Nearlyall  of  ourstylesand 
materials  share  in  this  Sale 

Note  these  reductions: 


former     price 
reduced       to 


reduced 
reduced 


Suits. 

!S10, 

I8>(>.<>7 
812    Suits 

88. 
815    Suits 

#10. 
Costumes  of   Cor- 
duroy,      former 
price  821.50,  re- 
ducted  to  *  14.31 
824  Costumes   re- 
duced to  »il<J. 
Skirts,  former  price  85,  reduced  to  83.34. 

>7  50  Skirts  reduced  to  S5. 
Long  Outer  Jackets,  former  price  *10,  re- 
duced to  8U.<>7.     815  Jackets  reduced  to 
8I11. 

Rainy-Day  Skirts,  former  price  86,  re- 
duced to  84.  87  50  Skirts  reduced  to  85. 
89  Skirts  reduced  to  8« 

Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-T>ay  Suits,  Rain- 
Proof  Coats  and  Skirts,  etc 
Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Reduced  Price  List  sent 
free  upon  request,  but  write  quickly-,  for  this  Sale 
will  last  a  few  weeks  only,  and  the  choicest  goods 
will  be  sold  first  If  what  you  get  does  not  please 
you,  send  it  back.     We  will  refund  yonr   money, 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK   CO., 
119  and   121    West   23d    Street,   New  York. 


R.egeJ 

Shoes,     3.50 

For  Men — For  Women 

BUY    LATEST    STYLES 

AT  HOHE 

Everyone  wants  to  wear 
shoes  that  are  of  the  latest 
style.  In  some  places  distant 
from  fashion  centers  such 
shoes  are  not  to  be  found.  In 
the  Regal  you  get  absolutely 
the  latest  styles.  Made  from 
the  best  materials  and  in 
shapes  that  will  insure  com- 
fort. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and 
examine  our  styles  (each  il- 
lustration made  direct  from 
^photograph  of  stock  shoe), 
■then  compare  our  styles  with 
those  shown  in  the  windows 
of  your  local  dealers. 

In  ordering  Regal  Shoes 
by  mall  you  take  no 
chances.  If,  when  received, 
shoes  are  not  satisfactory 
they  may  be  returned  for  ex- 
change or  your  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded. 
Catalogue  of  men's  and  wom- 
en's shoes  sent  postpaid  on 
request. 

L.  C.  BLISS  (&  CO. 
M.  O.  Box  205  Boston,  Mass. 


A  CHRISTMAS 


It  18  time  to  select.  These 
lamps  are  appropriate,  ser- 
viceable and  will  be  appre- 
ciated. I, mlit  brilliant  and 
soft.  No  smoke,  smell  or 
danger.  No  torch  ;  lighted 
Instantly  Mke  gas.  The 
orik'inali  '  One  Match"  gene- 
rator. 100  candle  power,  3 
cents  a  week  The  world  can't 
produce  their  equal.  Belter 
than  electricity:  cheaper  than 
oil.  Can  read  fine  print  46  feet. 
All  kinds  and  shapes.  Chan- 
deliers, pendants,  stand,  wall 
and  arc  lamps.  Overhead  and 
under  generators.  Highly  or- 
namental; will  last  for  years  ; 
fully  guaranteed.  Approved 
by  rnderwrltere. 

Ask  lor  catalogue 
CANTON    INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  CO.    1202  E   Fourth 
St  ,  Canton,  Ohio,  U    8    A. 


CANTON 

Incandescent' 

Gasoline 

Lamps.. 

Lighted  with 

ONEMAICH. 


"Turn  on  the  Ij&riL 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
MUSIC     BOXES. 

It  will  no  doubt  interest  Digest  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  and  manufacture  Of  music  i 
boxes.  The  first  of  these  charming  inst  rumenta  were 
made  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  consisted  of  a  brass  plate  on  which 
were  secured  the  mainspring  barrel,  a  cylinder  with 
project!  t)K  pins,  and  the  steel  comb  or  key  board,  which 
instead  of  being  of  one  or  two  sections  consisted  of 
a  number  of  small  sections  of  two  or  three  keys  or 
teeth  each  firmly  secured  to  a  small  brass  plate 
which  again  was  firmly  screwed  to  the  bed-plate. 
These  earlier  musical  boxes  were  made  iti  the  form 
of  snuff  boxes  with  a  tortoise-shell  or  metal  casing, 
and  the  music  was  started  by  pressing  a  button  in  the 
side  of  the  case.  These  small  music  boxes  are  still 
known  as  tabuticres  (snuff  boxes)  in  the    factories. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  manufacture  of  music 
boxes  has  become  an  important  industry,  and  there 
is  a  great  gulf  between  the  early  tabatiire  and  the 
splendid  Orchestra  Music  Box  with  Belis,  Drum, 
Castanets  and  Voix  Celeste,  besides  the  music  ren- 
dered by  the  steel  combs. 

As  Literary  Digkst  readers  know,  the  tone  of  a 
music  box  results  from  the  rapid  vibration  of  a  steel 
tongue  set  in  motion  by  a  steel  pin  on  a  revolving 
cylinder  ;  the  volume,  quality,  and  brilliancy,  being 
dependent  on  the  number  of  pins  acting  on  comb 
teeth  in  unison  and  also  on  the  tuning  and  <)  lality  of 
the  comb  or  combs,  the  longer  the  comb  and  cylinder 
the  greater  number  of  keys  or  teeth  it  contains. 
Music  Boxes  with  stationary  cylinders  play  from 
one  to  twelve  tunes.  The  one-tune  movements  are 
usually  found  in  toy  music  boxes  operated  by  turn- 
ing a  crank  in  the  top  of  the  box,  while  those  playing 
two  or  three  or  four  tunes  are  self-acting  and  are 
found  in  many  surprise  articles,  such  as  musical 
steins,  musical  decanters  which  play  when  raised 
from  the  table,  in  albums  and  workboxes  which  send 
forth  the  strains  of  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  " 
or  "The  Blue  Danube  Waltz"  when  opened;  in 
chairs,  fruit  dishes,  clocks,  etc.,  etc. 

These  small  instruments  for  many  years  were  made 
by  small  manufacturers,  who  bought  the  blanks  or 
mechanism  from  a  factory  making  a  speciality  of 
this  work,  and  finished  the  work  in  their  homes  ;  this 
work  consisting  of  marking  the  cylinder,  drilling  the 
holes  for  the  steel  pins,  putting  in  the  pins,  tuning 
the  combs,  adjusting  them,  etc.,  and  often  being  as 
sisted  by  members  of  their  families.  Tins  system  is 
Still  in  vogue  to  some  exient  to  this  day. 

The  smaller  music  boxes  are  manufactured  princi- 
pally in  St.  Croix  and  the  larger  both  in  Geneva  and 
St.  Croix.  The  latter  is  a  thriving  town  in  the  Juza 
Mountains,  connected  by  rail  with  Lausanne  and  a 
delightful  summer  resort  for  tourists. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Messrs.  Mermod  Freres,  a 
firm  established  in  St.  Croix  in  181(i  and  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  The  Jacot  Music  Box  Co., 
89  Union  Square,  New  York,  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  manufactures  decided  to  put  up  a 
plant  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  manufac- 
ture every  part  of  their  music  boxes  under  their 
own  supervision,  and  erected  several  large  buildings 
which  were  equipped  with  the  best  American  ma- 
chinery obtainable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  models 
then  in  use  were  greatly  improved,  new  styles  being 
introduced  giving  better  results  at  greatly  reduced 
cost.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Ideal  .Music  Boxes 
were  introduced.  Formerly  music  boxes  were  made 
with  six  to  twelve  tunes  on  a  cylinder,  and  some- 
times the  instrument  was  supplied  with  three,  four, 
or  even  six  of  these  cylinders;  but  additional  cylin- 
ders could  not  be  obtained  without  returning  the 
music  box  to  the  factory,  always  an  expensive  and 
sometimes  an  impossible  proposition.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ideal  Music  Boxes  this  drawback- 
disappeared.  The  construction  of  this  movement  Is 
such  that  new  cylinders  can  be  had  at  any  time  from 
the  warerooms  of  the  Company  or  can  be  ordered 
with  any  combination  of  tunes  desired  from  ihe 
factory.  All  "Ideal "  cylinders  play  six  tunes  each 
and  vary  in  length  from  '.I  inches  to  ~5  inches  and  in 
diameter  in  proportion.  The  mechanism  Is  so  simple 
and  durable  that  many  have  been   known  to  run  tor 

Sears  without  attention  except  an  occasional  oiling, 
[usieally  these  instruments  are  very  fine,  the  execu- 
tion being  remakably  sharp  and  clear  while  the  great 
length  of  cylinder  and  comb  permits  the  introduct  ion 
of  many  variations,  runs,  etc.,  which  are  rendered 
even  mora  distinct  by  the  use  of  the  harp  zd  her  at- 
tachment with  which  all  these  instruments  are  pro- 
vided, Besides  being  of  superior  quality  the  "Ideal" 
has  many  improvements,  such  as  coupled  main 
springs,  giving  a  playing  time  of  ;.'(>  to  60 minutes  w  ith 
one  winding;  a  tune  indicator,  a  tune  changer  to 
change  tunes  at  will,  a  safety  check,  and  a  speed 
regulator  to  regulate  the  tempo.  The  cases  are  of 
American  manufacture,  in  oak  or  mahogany,  and 
handsomely  finished. 

An  important  point  of  superiority  of  the  "Ideal" 
over  disc  music  boxes  Is  that  the  tunes  change  auto- 
matically or  can  be  made  to  repeat  at  will. 

Our  present  low  prices  and  extremely  liberal  terms 
will  permit  many  to  secure  one  of  these  Sue  instru- 
ments.   Send  in  coupon  at  once. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


For 
Only 


$2.00 


Down — To   Literary  Digest   Rea-ders 
-A    Beautiful    MUSIC    BOX    *y* 


Even  if  you  cannot  play  a  single  musical  instrument;  even  if  others  about  you 
cannot  play,  you  can  always,  at  any  time  that  suits  your  pleasure,  enjoy  an  un- 
limited variety  of  the  sweetest  music  from  this  wonderful   Music   Box  and 

AT  A  COST  OF  ONLY  25  CENTS  PER  DAY  TO  DIGEST  READERS. 

In  order  to  place  this  superb  instrument  within  easy  reach  of  LITERARY  DIGEST 
readers,  we  make  the  remarkable  offer  of  this  $198  Music  Box  for  only  $100, 
payable  $2  with  coupon  beiow,  and  the  balance  in  instalments  of  $8  per  month. 


V^P 


Ai\  Ideal 

Christmas 

Gift 


Vv 


ANTIQUE  OAK  CASE 

IdeaJ  Sublime  Ha.rmonie 


We  offer  to  Literary  Digest  readers  for  the  next  few  weeks 
a  limited  number  of  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  Interchangeable  cylinder 
music  boxes,  playing  24  tunes,  with  four  cylinders  with  six  tunes  each 
in  a  handsomely  finished  Oak  or  Mahogany  cabinet  30  inches  long  by 
1 5  wide  and  1 1  high,  with  drawer  to  hold  three  cylinders.  This  instru- 
ment is  self-acting,  being  operated  by  means  of  two  powerful  springs, 
giving  a  range  of  twenty  minutes  with  one  winding.  Each  cylinder 
plays  six  tunes  in  rotation,  and  each  tune  can  be  made  to  repeat  at  will ; 
the  tempo  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  lever.  Additional  cylinders 
of  six  tunes  each  can  be  had  at  any  time  from  our  regular  stock  lists, 
or  made  to  order  with  any  tunes  desired. 

The  Ideal  Music  Boxes  are  remarkably  fine,  being  the  best  and 
most  durable  made. 

The  tone  of  the  Ideal  Sublime  Harmonie  is  of  great  depth  and 
volume,  as  this  instrument  has  two  combs  or  keyboards,  while  the 
execution  of  the  music  is  remarkably  brilliant,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  pins  in  the  cylinders.  These  instruments  are  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  we  guarantee  them  for  one  year,  but  with  ordinary 
care  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  will  ship  this  Music  Sign  and  send  us  the  follovving  coupon 
Box  by  freight  or  express 
on  trial  for  ten  days ;  if 
not  satisfactory  or  as  rep- 
resented, it  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense.  De- 
liveredf.  0.  b.  New  York. 

JACOT  MUSIC 
BOX  COMPANY, 


39  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK. 


JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO.. 

39  Union  Square.  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  /  enclose  $£.00.  in  return  for 
which  please  send  me.  f  o.  b.  tVew  York,  an  Ideal 
Sublime  Harmonie  Music  Box  and  four  cylinders 
(24  tunes),  as  advertised  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  October  26th.  I  agree  to  pay  the  balance  ( SqS  00) 
in  monthly  installments  of  eight  dollars  (SS-OO)  each. 


Name, 


Address . 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OUR     MASTERPIECE     RAZORS 

Make  shaving  a  genuine  pleasure.     Mi  Jefrom  the  I  est  steel  that  money  can  buy,  they  are  better  and  sharper,  and  hold  the  edge  longer  than  any  razors  made. 

A     ROYAL     CHRISTMAS     Gl 

A  more  useful  pres- 
ent  could    not   be 
given    to    any   man 
that   shaves    himself 
than    a    pair    of  our 
Masterpiece  Razors,  which 
sell  for  so. 00,  or  a  single  razor  for 
Our  Masterpiece   Razors  are  in- 
ible  to  any  man  that  wishes  to  shave 
pleasure.    Are  inexpensive,  and  are 
izors  on  earth.    Unequalled  for  their 
uniform  excellence  and  sterling  quality.    They  stand  the 
test  on  any  beard,  no  matter  how  wiry.  Particularly  adapted 
for  a  tender    face,   and  leave  the  skin  like  velvet.     The  manu- 
facture of  razors  has  been  our  specialty  since  1819.  We  make  them, 
we  grind  them,   we  hone  them  and  put  them  in  order  ready  for  the  face. 
Every  man  in  our  employ  is  an  artist  in  his  line,  and  the  workmanship  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  make  it.     We  have  no  agents ; 
deliver  free.     We  sell  direct  to  consumer.     We  guarantee  our  Masterpiece  Razor 
to  be  precisely  what  we  say  it  is,  and  have  but  one  price. 

Our  Pamphlet,  "All  About  Good  Razors,"  Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address. 
C.    KLAIBERG  &  BROS.,  173  William   Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  Seven=Day  set  is  a  beauty.     It  consists  of  a  razor 
for  every  day  in  the  week,  incased  in  a  beau 
tiful  morocco  case,  and  costs 

$19.50 comp,ete 


t*'A 


The  Stone  Method. 

If  you  want— to  be  able  to  forget  that  you  hare  I 
any  internal  organs ;  a  skin  that  shows  in  its  every 
inch  that  you  have  a  perfect  circulation ;  a  step  that 
is  light  and  elastic  ;  an  eye  that  is  bright  and  spark- 
ling ;  lungs  that  are  large  and  expanflve  :  a  stomach 
that  is  strong  ;  a  superb,  erect,  muscular  bearing, 
write  us.    Our  correspondence  course  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  all  this'physical  wealth  in  the  most 
pleasant,    natural,  common-sense  way  possible.    It 
will  require  only  15  to  20  minutes  of  your  time  each  | 
day.  in  your  own  room,  just  before  retiring,  or  upon  I 
arising,  with  no  apparatus  whatever.    Not  one  l>it  of 
guesswork  about  it.    Your  individual  condition  will 
be  considered  and  instruction  given  as  your  partico- ' 
lar    requirements    demand.      Mr.    Frederick    \V . 
Stone,  our  Director  of  Phyxleal    Culture,  ha*  ] 
been  a  man  of*  murk  in  the  Athletic  world  for  31  I 
years,  and  bus  helped  to  put  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition every  type  of  man  and  woman  our  modern 
high  -Strang  civilization  has  developed.    Both  sexes, 
all  ages,  12  to  85. 

Illustrated  booklet,  testimonials  and 
measurement    blank    SKNT    KKEE. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture,  | 
1662  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Set  mda  Dec  number  of  Rev. of  Revs.,  Everybody's,  Success,  etc.  ] 


THE  GIFT  OF  GIFTS 

BECAUSE 

MOST  USEFUL.  LASTS  LONGEST, 

PLEASES  MOST. 

JOHN    HOLLAND 

'FOUNDED  IN   1841.  ' 

FOUNTAIN   PENS 

We  makeover  100  styles  and  sizes 
of  Fountain  Pens,  suited  for  every 
purpose.    We  guarantee  our  pens  to 

givi-  absolute  satisfaction   and    to 
wear  at  least  r>  years,  or  J  our  money 
back  on  demand.    Prices  very  mod- 
erate. 
If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you 
refuse  a  substitute,  and  get    the  Original 
JOHN    HOLLAND    bj    «ritihi_'  t.,  us  for 
free  descriptive  booklet  Ko.69A  and  price  ii-t 

The  JOHN     HOLLAND    COLD    PEN    CO. 

Makers  Perfect  uold  Pens  I  iverCO  Yeare 
18?  and  129  K.  4th  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


KLIP    BINDER 


Kl.Il'S  and  the  Co  •  r  form  the  KLIP 
BINDER.  You  can  covei  a  magazine  or 
hind  a  volume  In  ten  seconds.  Instantly 
removable^  Sample  dozen  Klip  ith  keys, 
malted  for75cenfa  Cover prlce-llat  free. 
H.  H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


of  humor  that  is  vigorous  and  sot-ietimes  almost 
grotesque.     It  gives  the  following  two  incidents  : 

"When  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  preparation  for  the  Spanish  War  the 
Government  was  buying  a  number  of  yachts  to  be 
converted  into  torpedo-boats,  despatch-boats, 
scouts,  etc.  Considerable  intimacy  existed  be- 
tween the  family  of  President  Roosevelt  and  that 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  wife  of  this  officer  got  a  fancy  she 
would  like  to  have  one  of  these  beautiful  little 
boats  bear  her  name.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  the 
navy  against  giving  a  woman's  name  to  a  war- ves- 
sel of  any  type.  It  is  believed  to  be  unlucky.  But 
the  officer,  who  found  it  easier  to  face  official  prej- 
udice than  to  resist  the  importunities  of  his  better 
half,  made  the  request  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  hesitated. 

"  '  It  won't  do,'  he  said.  '  I  would  like  to  gratify 
your  wife,  but  a  woman's  name  won't  do.' 

"Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  re- 
lented. '  I  will  fix  it,'  he  said.  'Tell  your  wife  it 
will  be  all  right.' 

"The  next  day  the  boat  was  named  : 

"'The  Vixen.' 

"'I  am  going  to  put  you  in  command  of  her,' 
said  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  announced  the  name. 

"Shortly  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White 
House  a  politician  called  upon  him  with  reference 
to  appointments.  After  the  preliminary  expres- 
sions of  high  esteem,  unbounded  admiration,  and 
eternal  loyalt}',  the  politician  began  to  disclose  his 
business. 

'  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Blank,  who 
holds  a  small  office  down  in  my  district ■' 

"The  politician  didn't  finish  his  sentence. 
'What!'    exclaimed     Roosevelt,    interrupting 
him.     '  Is  that  infernal  scoundrel  still  in  that  place? 
I  had   some  knowledge  of  him  when   I  was  Civil- 
Service  Commissioner.' 

"  The  politician  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Blank 
was  still  there  and  then  turned  the  subject." 


Henryk  Ilwen's  Manners.— The  serious  illness 
of  Ibsen,  which  it  is  feared  may  result  fatally, 
lends  interest  to  the  following  facts  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist,  taken 
from  an  article  by  W.  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago 
Record-  Herald : 

"Ibsen  is  so  regular  in  his  habits  that  the  people 
of  Christiania  can  set  their  watches  by  his  coming 
and  going.     He  leaves  his  house,  which  is  near  the 
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center  of  the  city,  every  morning  precisely  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  always  walks  down  the 
same  street  at  leisurely  pace,  with  great  dignity, 
but  an  air  of  abstraction.  At  n"45  he  reaches  the 
university  buildings,  and  never  fails  to  stop  and 
compare  his  watch  with  the  clock  in  the  tower. 
The  students  would  have  an  insurrection  from  cu- 
riosity if  he  should  fail  to  appear  at  the  stated  time 
every  morning.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  watch,  he  proceeds  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  he  enters  the  cafe,  takes  a  special 
seat  in  a  corner  which  is  scrupulously  reserved 
for  him,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  what  they  call  '  pjol- 
ter  '—a  sort  of  '  high  ball '  of  whisk}-  and  soda. 

"If  anybody  should  be  occupying  his  seat  the 
waiters  would  clear  it  for  him,  but  such  a  thing 
has  never  occurred.  Every  frequenter  of  the  place 
knows  the  old  man's  habits,  but  nobody  speaks  to 
him  and  he  seldom  speaks  to  any  one  while  there. 
He  sips  his  '  pjolter  '  and  reads  the  newspapers  for 
an  hour  exactly.  If  any  other  patron  happens  to 
be  reading  the  paper  he  wants,  the  waiter  de- 
mands it,  for  Heir  Ibsen  can  not  be  denied  any- 
thing. His  wishes  have  become  so  well  known  and 
his  habits  are  so  regular  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  give  any  orders.  He  wants  a  certain 
newspaper  when  he  takes  his  seat ;  when  he  has 
read  that  he  wants  a  certain  other  paper,  and  then 
a  third.  He  takes  the  Christiania  dailies  in  the 
same  order  every  morning,  and  if  he  has  any  time 
left  gazes  blandly  over  the  company  in  a  benevo- 
lent way,  as  if  to  say  :  '  I  am  here  to  be  looked  at, 
and  you  have  only  a  few  minutes  more  to  gratify 
your  curiosity.' 

"One  of  Ibsen's  peculiarities  is  his  dress.  He 
wears  a  very  long  black  broadcloth  coat  reaching 
nearly  to  his  heels,  with  a  silk  hat  carefully  pol- 
ished, a  broad,  white  muslin  tie,  and  trims  his  hair 
and  beard  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  late  Hor- 
ace Greeley.  He  is  said  to  be  very  particular 
about  his  person,  and  takes  an  hour  and  a  half 
every  morning  to  dress,  but  during  this  time  he 
does  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  makes  penciled 
notes  npon  a  tablet  of  paper  while  his  patient  and 
long-suffering  valet  stands  by  with  his  shirt  or 
collar  or  trousers  in  hand  awaiting  his  master's 
pleasure. 

"Ibsen  is  as  vain  as  a  man  can  be,  and,  altho  he 
never  notices  anybody  on  the  street,  loves  to  be 
stared  at,  and  is  especially  gratified  to  have  stran- 
gers call  at  his  house  and  ask  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing him.  At  the  same  time  his  manners  are  not 
gracious  or  attractive.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  nat- 
ural diffidence  and  reserve  which  he  can  not  over- 
come, and  seldom  appears  to  advantage  in  public 
or  among  strangers.  On  his  seventieth  birthday 
the  students  of  the  university  formed  a  procession, 
marched  to  his  house  with  torches,  and  presented 
him  with  an  address  of  congratulation.  Their  re- 
ception was  ungracious  and  awkward.  He  was 
provoked  because  he  had  received  no  notice  of 
their  visit  and  had  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  reply." 
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Matchmaking  Mr.  Wu  —Many  amusing  sto- 
ries have  been  told  of  the  inquisitiveness  of  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington. 
His  running  fire  of  interrogation,  tho  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing,  has  been  known  to  result 
happily  for  the  victim,  as  the  following  story,  told 
by  the  New  York  Tribune,  indicates  : 

"Mr.  Wu  was  a  guest  at  a  large  gathering,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  introduced  to 
one  of  the  debutantes  of  the  season,  a  modest  and 
charming  little  maiden  of  nineteen.  The  diplomat 
immediately  took  an  interest  in  her  past,  present, 
and  future,  and  after  inquiring  as  to  her  age 
asked,  'And  you're  not  yet  married  ?  Why  aren't 
you?    Wouldn't  you  like  to  be?' 

"The  girl  blushingly  replied  that  she  had  no  ob- 
jection to  wedded  life,  but  that  nobody  had  yet 
offered  himself  as  a  life  partner.  She  thought 
that  satisfied  Mr.  Wu,  who  hurried  away,  but  not 
so.  A  little  while  later  the  popular  minister  re- 
appeared, accompanied  by  a  young  naval  officer, 
lately  out  of  the  Academy,  whom  he  introduced 
something  after  this  fashion  : 

"Miss  Washington,  let   me  present  Mr.  Turret. 
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i  ^ive  it  —  but  perhaps  you  can't . 
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He's  not  married  either,  and  he  wants  to  be,  for 
he  just  told  me  so.  You'd  make  a  fine  young 
couple,  just  suited  to  each  other.  1  hope  you'll  be 
happy,'  and  with  that  the  representative  of  the 
Clestial  Empire  withdrew,  leaving  an  embryo  ad- 
miral and  possibly  a  future  society  leader  blush- 
ing crimson  and  speechless  with  embarrassment. 
"The  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  within  a  half 
year  Wu's  matchmaking  bore  fruit,  and  the  young 
people  were  married." 


Booker  Washington  and  Social   Equality.— 

The  discussion  recently  aroused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's dinner  to  Booker  T.  Washington  at  the 
White  House  recalls  an  incident  which  Mr.  Wash- 
ington relates  in  his  autobiography.     He  says  : 

"On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  making  a  trip  from 
Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta,  being  rather  tired  from 
much  travel,  I  rode  in  a  Pullman  sleeper.  When  I 
went  into  the  car,  I  found  there  two  ladies  from 
Boston  whom  I  knew  well.  These  good  ladies 
were  perfectly  ignorant,  it  seems,  of  the  customs 
of  the  South,  and  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts 
insisted  that  I  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  sec- 
tion. After  some  hesitation  I  consented.  I  had 
been  there  bttt  a  few  minutes  when  one'of  them, 
without  my  knowledge,  ordered  supper  to  be 
served  to  the  three  of  us.  This  embarrassed  me 
still  further.  The  car  was  full  of  Southern  white 
men,  most  of  whom  had  their  eyes  on  our  party. 
When  I  found  that  supper  had  been  ordered,  I 
tried  to  contrive  some  excuse  that  would  permit 
me  to  leave  the  section,  but  the  ladies  insisted  that 
I  must  eat  with  them.  I  finally  settled  back  in  my 
seat  with  a  sigh,  and  said  to  myself  :  'I  am  in  for 
it  now,  sure.'  To  add  further  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situation,  soon  after  the  supper  was 
placed  on  the  table  one  of  the  ladies  remembered 
that  she  had  in  her  satchel  a  special  kind  of  tea 
which  she  wished  served,  and,  as  she  said  she  felt 
quite  sure  the  porter  did  not  know  how  to  brew  it 
properly,  she  insisted  upon  getting  up  and  pre- 
paring and  serving  it  herself.  At  last  the  meal 
was  over  ;  and  it  seemed  the  longest  one  that  I  had 
ever  eaten.  When  we  were  through,  I  decided  to 
get  myself  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation  and 
go  into  the  smoking-room,  where  most  of  the  men 
were,  by  that  time,  to  see  how  the  land  lay.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  it  had  become  known,  in 
some  way,  throughout  the  car,  who  I  was.  When 
I  went  into  the  smoking-room  I  was  never  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  each  man,  nearly 
every  one  of  them  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  came  up 
and  introduced  himself  to  me  and  thanked  me 
earnestly  for  the  work  that  I  was  trying  to  do  for 
the  whole  South.  This  was  not  flattery,  because 
each  of  these  individuals  knew  that  he  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  trying  to  flatter  me." 
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When  you  woo  a  young  girl  be  advised  by  me 
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As  recognized  Art  Products  appealing  to 
the  most  cultured  musical  taste,  Everett 
Pianos  represent  all  that  is  best  in  piano 
construction  on  broadest  lines  and  most 
advanced  ideas. 

All  instruments  produced  by  our  fac- 
tory, The  Everett  Piano  Company, 
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— longer  than  the  average  of  human  life. 
Everett  Pianos  are  endorsed  by  pianists 
of  the  highest  rank  such  as  Gabrilo- 
:  witsch,  Burmeister,  Cottlovv,  Shonert, 
Hirschmann  and  many  others. 

Our  various  styles — each  of  which  is  up-to-date 
in  case  design  and  in  every  detail  of  construction — 
differ  only  in  size  and  pattern;  the  high  quality  is 
the  same  in  all.  They  are  supplied,  if  desired,  in 
the  French  or  dull  finish,  instead  of  the  customary 
high  polish,  without  extra  charge. 

Attractive  Terms. 

Where  no  dealer  is  representing  us  we  will  sell 

you  direct,  either  for  cash,  or  on  such  "fair 

basis"  terms  as  you  may  elect,  in  a  manner 

which  will  be  attractive  to  you;  we  agree  to 

pay  freight  to  your  shipping  point,  give  you 

ample  time  to  approve  your  selection,  and  if 

you  decide  not  to  take  the  piano  we  will  pay 

return  freight. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  promise 

of  prompt  and  efficient  service,   means   most  to 

those   who  have   known  us  longest.     For  FREE 

catalogue,   or  further  information,   address  Dep't 

G.,  at  either  store. 

13he  John  Church  Company. 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Company,  San  Francisco, 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL. 


HOLIDAY  ART  TOURS 

to  America's  Kastern  cities. 
Starts  December  26  and  27.    Write  for  details  at  once. 
Kuropean  itineraries  now  ready. 
BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Copyrighted  by  Will  La  Favor. 

BUST  OF  McKINLEY 

MADE  OF  CRUSHED  ALABASTER,  IMPORTED  i-ROM 
THE  ALABASTER  MINES  OF  ITALY.  HAS  THE  AP- 
PEARANCE OF  THE  CELEBRATED  CAR AR A  MARBLE. 

The  Florentine  Alabaster  reproductions  are  decidedly 
the  moat  beautiful  and  the  most  exquisitely  finished  of  any 
work  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen.  AIakik  I.KTITIA  Inoham, 
Secretary  National  Soeiety  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  character  bust  is  a  masterpiece.  Eleven 
inches  high. 

SEND    $2.00 
and  secure  this  Artistic  Ait  Piece  for  Home  or 
Office  Decoration. 

Carefully  packed,  guaranteed  against  breakage. 
Money  refunded  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  many  inexpensive  re- 
productions of  Classic  and  Modern  Works  of  Art,  Busts  of 
Poets,  Musicians  and  Statesmen.  Has  Reliefs  and  Mt- 
dalions  in  great  variety.  We  also  make  an  extensive  line 
of  Colored  Oriental  Statues.  Indian  Busts.  .Masks  and 
Nubian  Heads.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
FHHiKVIIIU:  AI.AHASTKIi.  WlllikS.  120S  Mirliijran  Ave.,  (hicagn. 


Fire  Proof 

An  Absolute  Protection  against  loss  by  fire  for  1  >eeds, 
Stocks.  Bonds.  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insurance 
Policies  and  other  valuable  papers. 


PRICE  $8.00.      Freight  prepaid  east  of  Fewer. 

Approximate  weight, 50  lbs.  hirst-class  lock. duplicate 
keys.  Inside  dimensions  10  in.  long,  6  in.  w  ide.  4  in. 
deep.    Space  for  holding  40  Deeds  or  Insurance  Policies. 

140-page  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO,  Dept.  25.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EXCEPTIONAL  $$.65 

BARCAIN="=      **■« 
A    full  size  handsome    luxurious 
upholstered  Morris  t  hair  at  less 
than  cost,  to  advertise  our  iurniture  de- 
partment.    Latest   stylo,  reversible 
seat  and  back  cushions,  reclining 
hack  which  can  be  adjust" 
,cdtoany  position  desired} 
back  ens! lion  is  28x20x1  in,  in  size, 
seat  is  22x20x4  in.  Thev  are  DEEP 
It  FTED  IN  FIGURED  VELVET  TEL. 
0UR,AKT  COLOR  DESIRED.  FRAEB 
ISGOLDBS  OAK  OR  HAHOQAHIZBD 

BIRCH.    Bend  us  81.00  as  evidence 

of  good  faith  and  wo  Will  ship 
the  Chair  by  freight.  After  ex- 
amination, if  satisfactory,  pay 
the  agent  toe  balance  and  charges 
and  it  is  yours.  As  the  amount 
isso  small  and  (lie  bargain  so  hie 
we  Buargest  you  send  the  full 
amount,  with  the  order  and  save 
the  C.O.D.  charges.    Only  WOO 

Send  In  your  order  tnilay.     Address 


STYLES 


Write  for 
rFREE 
'  US-page  Cat- 
alogue of  fur- 
niture and  household  Bne- 
r\   has.    WE  HILL  SAVE 

yODJMONEY. 

will  be  sold  at  this  uric* 


THEQUEENCABINETCO.  DEP' 

TilS  TO  880  FIFTH  AVK.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EPT.  C  22 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

One  Exception. — "Did  you  ever  see  a  Scotch 
collie  that  was  not  named  Laddie?"  "Yes,  we 
had  one  once."  "What  was  its  name!'"  "Lassie." 
— Smart  Set. 


Success  at  Last.— DR.  BROWN  :  "Well,  did  you 
keep  the  thermometer  in  the  room  at  seventy  de- 
grees, as  I  told  you?  " 

MRS.  MURPHY:  "Idid  indade,  doctor,  but  I  had 
a  hard  toime  to  do  it.  The  only  place  it  would 
stay  at  sivinty  was  forninst  the  chimney-piece." — 
Life.  

No  Bother.— THE  LAWYER  :  "I  really  hope  I 
don't  annoy  you  with  all  these  questions  .-" 

His  Fair  Client  :  "Not  at  all.  I'm  used  to  it. 
I  have  a  six-year-old  son."    Harlem  Life. 



Short  Rations.— OLD  BOARDER:  "What's  for 
breakfast  ?     Hope  not  ham  and  eggs  again." 

WAITRESS:  "No,  sir,  not  ham  and  eggs  this 
morning." 

Old  BO  vkdkr  :  "Thank  the  stars  !    What  is  it  ?" 

Waitress:  "Only  ham."—  Tit-Bits. 


His  Keason.— REFORM  MISSIONARY:  "My  poor 
fellow,  what  are  you  in  prison  for?" 

Prisoner  :  "For  not  havin'  enovgb  political  in- 
fluence to  git  me  out." — Life. 


A  Sick  Answer. — "Good  gracious!  I'm  afraid 
the  ship's  going  down!"  "'Twon't  matter. 
Nothing  stays  down  here."—  Life. 


The  Situation  in  the  South.  — Some  years  ago, 
when  Booker  T.  Washington  went  to  Alabama, 
the  colored  people  were  taking  considerable  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  they  were  very  anxious  that  he 
should  become  one  of  them  politically.  One  man, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  the  others 
to  look  after  Washington's  political  inclinations, 
came  to  him  on  several  occasions  and  said,  with  a 
good  deal  of  earnestness  : 

"We  want  you  to  be  sure  to  vote  jes'  like  we 
votes.  We  can't  read  de  newspapers  very  much, 
but  we  knows  how  to  vote,  an'  we  wants  you  to 
vote  jes'  like  v>  e  votes."    He  added  : 

"We  watches  de  white  man,  an'  we  keeps  watch- 
ing de  white  man  till  we  finds  out  which  way  de 
white  man's  gwine  to  vote  ;  an' when  we  Bnds  out 
which  way  de  white  man's  gwine  to  vote,  den  we 
votes  'xactly  de  other  way.  Den  we  knows  we's 
righ  t. " — Exchange. 


WE  ALL   E4JT 


Vital  Question. — HE:  "You  are  truly  the  first 
girl  I  ever  loved  " 

SHE:  "That  isn't  the  point.  Are  you  sure  I  will 
be  the  last?" — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Kxaot  Location.— Mamma  :  "Johnny  Jones, 
what  have  you  in  your  mouth  ?  " 

JOHNNY:  "Nothin'." 

Mamma:  "Johnny,  you  know  you  have  a  piece 
of  pie  in  your  mouth  !  " 

JOHNNY:  "No,  I  ain't ;  it's  in  me  stummick  !  "— 
The  Chicago  Daily  JVews. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes    use 


We  Do  Not  Ask  You  To  Buy 

our  mattress,  we  want  to  send  you  one,  express  paid. 
on  80,  40,  or  even  6J  nights  free  trial  that  you  may 
compare  it  with  any  other  mattress  made  of  hair, 
cotton,  felt  or  cotton-felt,  anil  we  will  leave  it  to 
your  judgement  what  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
period.  Kapok  comes  from  Java  and  is  the  ideal 
mattress  tiller,  and  you  will  never  regret  trying  the 

"EZYBED"  ££525  Mattress. 

Send  for  our  booklet.  "Ezybeds  of  Kapok.    It  is  free 

and  tells  all  about 
Kapok.  Luxurious 
Kapok  couch  pillow, 
SO  inches  square, 
Oriental  covering. 
ready  for  use.  sent 
prepaid  anywhere 
for  $1.00. 

The   BoKrvcrt- 

Brunsma.a 

Company, 

"cpl.li,  Cincinnati,". 


vf     M     W  Wt    ALL    tA.1 

WilEATLET 


EVERY  MORNI/XG 

DO  YOU?     ■- 


"But" 


^ 


some  will  say, 
"I  have  tried  so 
many  of  these 
grits  for  break- 
fast—" 

Have  You? 

Then  you    haven't  tried 
Wheatlet.       It  is  not  a 

grit —it's pleasure  by  the 
spoonful. 

All  grocers  sell  It. 

THE  FRANKLIN  KILLS  CO., 

L0CKPGR7,  M.  Y., 

Make  It. 

THERE    IS   NO  SUBSTITUTE. 

ACCEPT  NONE. 


For  the  Home.  Library,  Sick  Boom,  Mini  in.  Office,  School  I :  •  >•  <in 


Trade 


THESTANDORETTE 


An     i  t.  *  :i  1  hi  -    >i  utiil.    J.u-t  I,    I. :  •  ;i  .1  i  n g 

MttiiU,  !»•©!■  Ut*i.    Ufl«te  Mund,  <  ard 

Miiini.    Nf\\  nil;     Mund,    l>ru\t  lug 

Hoard,    all    In    one    liundnume 

piece    uf    i  ui  niiiir*-.       <  urn. 

pin-Uj    folded      "hipped 

In  box  2i  x  21  .\ 


Maik 


Thousands 

In    US"    LT1V- 

i  tg  the  best 

0  satisfac- 
tion,      shipped    on   no- 
proVftl,    freight   paid.     If 

not  as  represented,  money 
pel  unded.  AJ1  adjustments 
are  silt atie.     Made  of  steel  tubing:.    Fin- 

1  bed  oxidized,  nickel  pitted,  white  or  black 
c-n.itu.  I  ii      Hand  some  booklet  free. 

II.  D.ALLEN  &  CO.,  30  Main  St..  Miamisburg,  0. 


!    SQUARE  INCHES 
1     OF    BEAUTIFULLY       A 

STAMPED  LINENS 


To  indroduce  Botce's  Monthly  in  yoni 
home,  we  make  you  a  prrsent.  appreciated 
by  every  lady.  Boyce's  Monthly  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  In  colors  and  contains  the 
writings  of  popular  authors  as  well  as  other 
instructive  and  interesting  reading.  Send 
only  twenty-five  cents  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  Boyce's  Monthly  and  get  by 
r'turn  mail  the  I.nrce  Elegant  Center 
l'ieee  and  Four  Doilies,  containing  630 
square  inches  of  beautifully  Btamped  linen 
like  pictures,  ready  to  work.  The  doilies 
and  the  large  elegant  center  piece  are 
stamped  on  line  linen,  IS  inches  wide  by 
35  Inches  l"tii;. 

ABSOL.UETXY   FREE.    Address 

BOYCE'S    MONTHLY 


Dept. 


Chicago 


*$ 


*r 


\  Thompson's  Eye  Water  i 

Headers  or  1  be  Litkkary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  American  \ 
Shortcuts 

The  new  American 
Canal  will  be  a  Short- 
cut to  save  30  days' 
useless  travel 
"  around  the   Horn.  ' 

The  new  American 
Typ;  l:.tr  is  a  Short- 
Cm  from  key  to  type 
which  saves  1200  use- 
!e  s  ypewr  ter  parts 
and  $60.00  cash. 


ON  ONE  STEEL  BAR 


>Pg 


is  the  exclusive  patent  of  the  new 

American  §40  Typewriter 


You  can  see  at 
a  glance  why  this 
direct  acting.steeJ 
type-bar 
makes  the 
American  the 
str o  ngest 
and  most  dur- 
able typewriter 
made. 

Highest  speed 
and  manifolding  ca. 
pa  c  i  t  y  guaranteed. 
Handsome  catalogue, 
sample  of  work,  and 
full  details  regarding 
special  10  days'  trial  offer  if  you  mention  Literary 

D,GEST  The  American  Typewriter  Co., 

Hackett  Bldg.  bet.  Chambers  &  Warren,  N.  Y.  City 


40 

STANDARD 

TYPE- 

WRITING 

MACHINE 

having 

THE  BEST 
FEATURES 


of  mechanical  construction. 
A  universal  keyboard,  visible 
writing,  perfect  alignment, 
simplicity,  strength,  durabil- 
ity, quick,  responsive  action, 
lightness  of  touch  and  ease  of 
operation  will  be  found  in  the 

KEYSTONE 

Two  interchangeable  type- 
wheels  and  a  guarantee  with 
every  machine. 


A  Useful 
Christmas  Gift. 


Send  for  Catalogue  G. 
Keystone  Typewriter  Co., 

256  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SAFE  7°/0  INVESTMENT. 

With  Large  Additional  Profit. 

The  Shattnck  Adding-  Machine  Company  of 

Minneapolis,  with  fifteen  hundred  shares  of  Preferred  stock 
par  value  i$10O  each,  and  two  thousand  shares  of 
Common  stock  par  value  SlOO  each,  offers  a  limited 
amount  of  the  Preferred  stock  at  par  with  a  bonus  of  one 
share  of  full  paid  Common  stock  to  each  share  of  Preferred. 
The  Preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  preference 
dividends  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Com- 
mon stock  to  allprofits  after  paying  dividends  on  the  Pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  owns  all  of  the  United  States 
patents  on  the  Shattuck  Adding  and  Adding  and  Listing 
machines,  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  machines  of 
this  kind  in  the  world  and  for  which  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  demand. 

For  further  information  address 

SHATTUCK  ADDING  MACHINE  CO., 

765  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 

Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
f      in8 

homes 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

"ost  $2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO 

5  pirnaee  St..  Eechcttcr,  N.7. 


A  "NEW  THOUGHT  STORY" 

"  The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura."  By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley.  16mo,  cloth.  Frontispiece. 
60  cts.  net,  postage  3  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York. 


My  Caddie. — 

Who  is  it  sees  beneath  my  sham, 
And  reads  me  as  I  truly  am  ? 
Who  is  it  hears  my  duffer's  "Pshaw  "  ? 
My  caddie ! 

Who  is  the  zealous  chaperon 
That  hang's  about  with  heart  of  stone 
When  Nell  and  I  would  be  alone  ? 
My  caddie  ! 

Who  is  it  dogs  my  zigzag  way, 
And  says  which  club  I  ought  to  play — 
A  hint  I  fear  to  disobey  t 
My  caddie ! 

Who  is  it,  when  I  would  defy 
And  my  own  mode  of  playing  try, 
Oft  proves  he's  wiser,  far,  than  I? 
My  Caddie  ! 

Who  is  it,  when  I  call  out,  "Fore  ! " 
And  then  proceed  to  foozle  sore, 
But  smiles  as  I  "bad  luck  "  deplore? 
My  caddie ! 

Who  is  it,  when  I  make  a  shot 
Which  very  dearly  hits  the  spot, 
Lays  that  to  luck,  as  like  as  not} 
My  cadd'ie  ! 

Who  knows  I  can  not  putt  or  drive, 
Or  go  in  less  than  ninety-five, 
Except  with  Satan  I  connive? 
My  caddie  ! 

And  while  I  plow  around,  with  grit, 
And  exercise  my  strength  and  wit, 
Whom  doth  my  golf  most  benefit  ? 
My  caddie  ! 

—Edwin  L.   Sabin,  in  Puck. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

South  America. 

November  25.— A  detachment  of  marines  from 
the  United  States  battle-ship  Iowa  reestab- 
lish transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

November  26. — An  engagement  is  fought  be- 
tween Colombian  Liberals,  and  Conserva- 
tives on  the  way  from  Panama  to  Colon,  with 
heavy  loss  to  both  sides. 

November  29. — The  Colombian  Liberals  sur- 
render Colon  to  Captain  Perry  of  the  Iowa, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  hand  over 
the  city  to  the  Colombian  Government;  re- 
newed fighting  is  reported  at  Bohio. 

November  30. — General  Alban,  representing  the 
Colombian  Government,  enters  Colon,  with 
his  troops,  in  triumph. 

South  Africa. 
November  27.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  thirty-six  Boers  in  the  Transvaal. 

November  30. — The  Boers  attack  the  British  line 
of  blockhouses  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway 
in  force,  but  are  repulsed  ;  the  British  au- 
thorities in  South  Africa  announce  that  no 
one  will  be  permitted  to  land  in  South  Africa 
hereafter  without  a  permit. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  25. — The  new  temporary  tariff  on 
textiles,  drawn  up  by  the  American,  German, 
and  Japanese  importers  cooperating  with 
the  China  Association,  is  put  in  operation  at 
Shanghai. 

November  27. — In  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
the  Argentine  delegation  favors  compulsory 
arbitration  of  all  controversies,  pending  as 
well  as  in  the  future,  and  declares  that  the 


Enthusiastic  Converts 


There  are  Thousands  of  Them  Who  Believe 
as  this  Woman  Does. 

Mrs.  Ira  Knowlton,  of  Butte,  Montana,  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  convert  to  the  virtues  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  as  a  cure  for  obstinate  stomach  trou- 
ble.   She  says  :  "  I  had  poor  digestion  nearly  all  my 


life.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  for  years  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry,  to  have  a  good  natural 
appetite. 

"  I  was  troubled  with  gas  in  stomach  causing  pres- 
sure on  the  heart  with  palpitation  and  short  breath. 
Nearly  everything  I  ate  soured  on  my  stomach, 
sometimes  I  had  cramps  in  the  stomach  which  al- 
most resembled  spasms. 

"Doctors  told  me  I  had  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
but  their  medicines  would  not  reach  it,  and  I  would 
still  be  a  sufferer  had  I  not,  in  sheer  desperation,  de- 
cided to  try  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

"  I  knew  they  were  an  advertised  remedy  and  I 
didn't  believe  anything  I  read  about  them  as  I  had 
no  confidence  in  advertised  remedies,  but  my  sister 
living  in  Pittsburg  wrote  me  last  spring  telling  me 
how  Stuart's  Tablets  had  cured  her  little  daughters 
of  indigestion  and  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite  and  I 
hesitated  no  longer. 

"I  bought  a  fifty  cent  box  at  my  drug  store  and 
took  two  of  the  large  tablets  after  each  meal  and 
found  them  delightful  to  take,  being  as  pleasant  to 
the  taste  as  caramel  candy.  Whenever  during  the 
day  or  night  I  felt  any  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach  or  about  the  heart  I  took  one  of  the  small 
tablets,  and  in  three  weeks  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
had  never  known  what  stomach  trouble  was. 

"I  keep  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  the  house 
and  every  member  of  our  family  uses  them  occa- 
sionally after  a  hearty  meal  or  when  any  of  us  have  a 
pain  or  ache  in  the  digestive  organs." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  says:  "I  doc- 
tored five  years  for  dyspepsia,  but  in  two  months  I 
got  more  benefit  from  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
than  iD  five  years  of  the  doctor's  treatment." 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  as  well  as 
the  simplest  and  most  convenient  remedy  for  any 
form  of  indigestion,  catarrh  of  stomach,  biliousness, 
sour  stomach,  bloating  after  meals,  sympathetic 
heart  trouble. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  not  a  cheap  cathartic 
but  an  active  digestive  remedy  containing  the  pepsin 
atid  diastase  which  every  weak  stomach  lacks,  and 
they  cure  stomach  troubles  because  they  digest  the 
food  eaten  and  give  the  weak,  abused,  overworked 
stomach  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  in  every  drug 
store  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 


mC  ADD  JITUC    California,  Oregon,  Washington  Col- 

VIllL/Ar    UrtlCj   orado.     We   give   reduced    rates    on 

household  goods  oi  intending  settlers 

to  the  above  States.    Write  for  rates.   Map  of  California,  Free. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO. 
88  Market  Street,  Chicago,  and  40  West  28th  Street,  New  York 
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congress  will  fail  absolutely  unless  it  solves 
this  question. 
The  difficulties  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  in  process  of  adjustment, 
and  no  fighting  is  expected. 

November  29.— Efforts  to  release  Miss  Stone 
and  her  companion,  .Madam  Tsilka,  prove 
fruitless  ;  reports  of  her  death  are  dis- 
credited at  Constantinople. 

November  30.  — Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Southern  viceroys  and  the  death  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  negotiations  between  China  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  dropped  ;  preparations  are 
being  made  in  Peking  for  the  return  of  the 
imperial  court. 

December  1.  —  A  vast  crowd  attends  a  pro-  Buller 
demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy   with    the    general 


are  passed. 


Domestic. 


Domestic  News. 
November  25. — A  delegation   of  Cubans  call  on 
President   Roosevelt  and  urge  the  granting 
of  immediate  tariff  reductions  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  island. 

November  26— Secretary  Root,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  his  annual  report,  reviews  the  work 
of  the  army  and  discusses  relations  with 
Cuba,  urging  that  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
be  promptly  made. 
Twenty  men  are  killed  and  twenty-seven  in- 
jured by  a  boiler  explosion  in  Detroit. 
The  report  of  Postmaster-General  Smith,  re- 
viewing the  operations  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1901,  is  made  public. 

Stuart  R.  Young,  the  retiring  city  treasurer 
of  Louisville,  suspected  of  defalcation,  com- 
mits suicide. 

November  28.— The  Presbyterian  committee  on 
creed  revision  holds  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington. 
A  collision  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  near 
Seneca,  Mich.,  results  in  the  loss  of  eighty- 
four  lives. 

November  30.— The  President  appoints  Thomas 
B.  Ferguson  governor  of  Okhlahoma,  in 
place  of  William  M.  Jenkins. 
The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
is  delivered  to  Secretary  Hay  by  Admiral 
Walker. 

December  1.— Religious  exercises,  opening  the 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian 
Exposition,  are  held  at  Charleston. 

American  Dependencies. 

November  2$.— Philippines :  Lieut.  L.  G.  Van 
Schaick  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  distinguishes 
himself  by  bravery  in  a  Luzon  engagement. 

November  28.  -  Secretary  Root's  annual  report, 
dealing  with  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines, is  made  public. 

December  1. — The  financial  situation  in  the 
Philippines  causes  considerable  alarm,  and 
an  enforced  alteration  of  the  Government 
parity  is  expected. 


The  "Best"  Light 


Is  a  portable  ion  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
itBOwngas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
aeetvlene.  and  cheaper  tinui  kerosene,  ho 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  So  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
lighted  instantly  with  a  match.    Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
"BEST"    LIGHT. CO. 


THE 


LASTS  A 
LIFETIME 


ITS    INVENTION    SUPERSEDES    ALL   OTHER 
IMETHODS   OF    HOUSE-LIGHTING"--SCIENTIFJC    PRESS. 


84/«  OF 


16%   HYDRO  CARBON   GAS 


EVERY  LIGHT  IS  A 
COMPLETE  GAS 
PLANT  IN    ITSELF 

GENERATING  AND    BURNING 
ITS   OWN   CAS 


MORE    LIGHT   AT 
LESS   COST 

THAN  ANY  KNOWN  SYSTEM  OF 

THE  CLEVELAND  HYDRO-CARBON  LIGHT 

For  all  houses  wishing  economy  and  independence.  Gives  a  steady  white  light,  more  briliant  than  electricity 
and  softer.  Excels  any  town  gas  service  ;  gas  cannot  escape.  It  gives  ten  times  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  at 
half  the  cost,  with  no  smoke  and  no  odor.  No  complications  ;  nothing  to  get  outof  •  rder.  No  accidents  of  any 
kind  possible. 

A   REMARKABLE  OFFER 

YOU    CAN    TEST    BEFORE    PAYING! 

Knowing  that  if  you  give  one  of  our  lights  a  test  you  will  at  once  recognize  it  as  being  far  beyond  anything  in  the 
line  of  house  lighting,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  Model  80  Pendent  Lights  CO.  D  $4.00,  express  prepaid, 
with  mantel,  ehimney,  and  fluted  porcelain  shade,  ready  to  light  ;  test  it  three  nights  and  if  not  found  satisfactory 
and  the  most  brilliant  and  inexpensive  light  you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  express  agent,  whom  we  instruct  to  refund 
your  money  and  return  light  at  our  expense. 

Note:    1/  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  enclose  50  cents  for  expressage.    If west  of  Denver  ,$/  .00 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 
FOR  TERRITORY. 

You  will  want  it  at  once  when  you  understand  what  it  is.     Write  at  once  for  our  full  description 
and  instruction  on  the  new  system  of  Cleveland  Lights. 

THE  CLEVELAND  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.,   1804  E.   MADISON  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

References:     Colonial  National  Bunk  {Capital  Slock,  $2,000,000.00) ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

dggp'The  City  of  Cleveland  has  just  bought  5,000  of  our  Street  Lights  in  competition  with 

all  other  known  forms  of  lighting.    Write  for  particulars  of  our  street  lights. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS 


/ 


v< 


92  £.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


is  built  like  a trunk— with  two  entirely  sepa- 
rate compart  incuts.  The  things  you  Deed 
often  arc  accessible  in  the  top— clothing, 
linen,  etc.,  in  the  bottom. 

It  is  elastic,  like  a  telescope— grows  to 
the  size  you  require  it  by  loosening  the 
straps,  shrinks  like  a  turtle  in  its  shell 
when  you  tighten  them. 

So  handsome,  durable,  shape-retaining 
and  convenient,  it  proves  a  boon  compan- 
ion to  the  traveler  —  so  light  it  makes 
friends  with  the  porter. 

A  Splendid    Holiday  Gift 

Style  No. 4 — 18  inches  long,  smooth  brown 
leather,  brass  trimmed,  $12.00,  Express 
P 're  paid. 

Our  booklet  shows  styles— $2.25  to  $2!  00 
Sent  0.0  D.,  express  paid,  with  pri vile| 
examination.     Booklet  free. 

THE  GILBERT  HAND-BAG  COMPANY 

C00   Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


J3he  AMERICAN  BOY 

The  Biggest,  Brightest  and  Best 

Boys'  Paper  lo  the  World. 

Hezekiah   Butterworth  says  :   It  enter* 
into  their  life. 

Trial:  3  months  for  10c. 

Regular:    $1.00  a  year. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  Boy's  Christmas, 
Clean,  inspiring  stories.  Information, 
encouragement,  advice.  Games,  Sporta, 
Animals,  Stamps,  Printing,  Photography, 
Debating.  Science,  Puzzles.  How  to  make 
boats,  trajis,  etc.  How  to  make  and  save 
money.  How  to  succeed.  Friends  of  boyg 
pronounce  this  the  only  successful  at- 
tempt ever  made  to  lead  a  boy  in  right 
directions  and  at  the  same  time  chain  nil 
interest.  One  hundred  pictures  each 
month.  See  it  and  be  surprised  at  thai 
feast  of  good  things  for  that  boy. 

Address  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

239  Majestic  Building,     •     Detroit,  Mick. 


One 


Buttons 

You  get  a  new  one  without  cost 
m  case  of  damage  from  any  cause 

POSTAL  CARD  US  FOR  BOOftfe-ET. 

ftREMENTZ&C°  » 


Set  make,  an  elegant  and  lasting  Christum?  gilt. 
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CHESS. 

f  All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest/'] 

Problem  614. 

By  Th.  Breede. 
Prom  Deutsches  Wochenschach. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 

Q  i  s  5  ;  8;    ipPB4;    1P6;    7S;    4  k  B  P  i  ; 

1  S  5  p  ;  2  K  2  s  b  r. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  615. 

First  Prize,  Afto/tbladet  Tourney. 
Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

2  K  2  Q  2  ;  2j>  3P1;  4P3;ippikiSi;  2P4R1 
iPib3P;3biPPi;8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

A  Cute  3-er. 
By  s.  W.  Bampton. 

8;8;8;3P3Q;P2k4;6Bi;  1K6;  8. 

A  Pretty  2-er. 

By  W.  Clugstgn. 

2S3S1;    isipip2;5r2;    1  P  2   k   P  R  1  ; 

8BiPp2;s?2;iP6;sBiKiQi. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 

Sold  ali  over  the  world. 


A 

Pleasing  Holiday  Gift 

i~~^i              j&£ 

aGOERZ 

ggll 

I                  |  III 

■■vTT^ 

Tricdcr  Binocular 

for  Theatre  and  Field  will  sure- 
ly prove  an  acceptable  present. 
Slightly  higher  in  price  but  then 
you  know  you  have  the  Best. 

^dhm              P*-^"^ ■w^-— 

ypHgHH 

Compact.      Durable. 

^"^^ 

No.^20.  $46.00 

Light  in  weight,  finely  finished 
and  of  uniquedesign,  with  great 
magnification  and  field  power 
they  stand  unequalled. 

Made  in  FOUR  SIZES  and  sold  by  all  dealers.    Catalogue  free  from  your  Optician,  or 

C.  P.   GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS, 


Main  Factory:  Berlin-Friedenau,  Germany. 


52  E.  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


W.  O.  LOCKE'S 

Platirvvjm  Dog  Studies 

Photographed  from  life.  Perfect  in 
every  detail.  If  you  ever  owned,  cared 
for,  or  admired  u  dog  you  will  want  this 
prize  collection.  Copies  supplied  from 
original  negatives  on  heavy  platinum 
paper.  In!  Prize  Pan-American  Ex. 
fTDlTir  Handsome  catalogue  lllus- 
K  *»*>»■-•  traUng  win  subjects,  show- 
ing styles,  sizes  and  prices  from  35  ets. 
up.    Sent  free. 

W.  O.   LOCKE 
13SHMonli;iiiiiery  Av.  Cincliuiutl.O 


FREE 


OUR  1901-1902  CATALOGUE 
advertising  at  WIioIchhIc  Prfeei 

20,000  BOOKS 

sent  free  to  your  address.  Postage  5c.  All  hooks  carried 
in  stock.    One  price  toeverybody.    We  save  you  money. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
266-2CH  Wabash  Ave Chicago. 

Largest   Mail   Order  Booksellers  in  the  World. 


A  ROYAL 
ROAD  TO 
LEARNING 


THE  OTTO  KUBIN  PHONOGRAPHIC 
RECORD  SYSTEM.     Copyright  jqoi. 
UKKMAN:      Prof.     Max     Hatt,   Ph.D., 

University  of  Chicago. 
FRENCH:  Anette  E.  Crocker,  Inter- 
preter Lady  Managers  of  World's  Fair, 
( inicago. 
SPANISH:  Percy  B.  Burnett,  A.M., 
Prof,  of  Spanish  in  Chicago  High 
Schools,  and  special  instructor  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  ITALIAN:  Oscar  Durante,  Editor 
L'ltalia,  the  largest  Italian  newspaper  published  in  the 
C  s.,  former  correspondent  of  Chicago  Tribune  at  Home. 
Italy,  and  also  U.  8.  Consul. 

We  fully  guarantee  every  student  using  our  system  dili- 
gently to  learn  sufficient  within  three  months'  tun.  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  understood  in  either  of  the 
above  named  languages.  Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 
Phonographs  and  ItccordH  for  Sale.  'till*.  OTTO 
KUBIN    CO.,    I»3T1   Wabash   Ave,  CHICAGO. 


If  afflicted  with  I 
sore  eyes,  use  | 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


I  have  a  hook  to  hang  on  and  am  sold  in  a  yellow  box. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.  Bristles  in 
irregular  tufts  — cleans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to 
hold  it.  This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adults' 15c.  Youths' 25c.  Children's  25c.  I5y  mail  or  at  dealers'. 
Send  far  free  booklet  "Tooth  Truths? 
FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence, Mass. 
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Framed  Tiles 


Probably  nothing  else  is  at  once  so  at- 
tractive, artistic  and  inexpensive  as  these 
framed  Dutch  tiles.  They  are  of  Delft  blue, 
and  being  hand  painted,  no  two  are  alike. 
The  frame  is  black  (Dutch)  oak,  measuring 
outside  about  8  inches,  and  the  tile  measures 
5  inches.     Price,  delivered,  is  #i.oo. 

Somewhat  similar  style,  one  inch  larger, 
and  in  different  colors,  costs  #1.25. 

Our  booklet  shows  other  attractive  and 
useful  articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  door- 
knockers, etc.  Also  main  catalogues  show 
mantels,  grates,  screens,  andirons,  etc.  Let 
us  send  the  ones  that  interest  you. 

EDWIN   A.  JACKSON   &  BRO., 

50  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


SI 


00    Per  Section 

(Without  Doors) 

and  upward,  according  to  style  and] 
finish,  buys  the 


it. 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 


the  only  kind   having   ulinollll ,  I, 

NON-BINDING  and 

self-disappearing; 

DOORS   (PATENTED). 

Shipped  **On  Approval,"  sub- 
ject to  return    nt  our   expense  it  not( 
round  in  every  way  the  moat  perfect^ 
and  the  handsomest  sectional  hook- 
case  ever  offered.    A(*k  for  i  iii  n- 
loirue  No.  I*  1. 

TIlC  FRED   IIU'KY  CO.  Ltd.  Makers,* 
'  of  Hiirh  firade  Office  &  Library  Furniture,  Crrand  Kapldi.,  Mich.  t 
Branches:  New  York,  398-295    Broadwa.v  ;    Boston,  n  Federal  St. 
Philadelphia,  1418  Chestnut  St.;  Chioago,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Highest  award  at  the  Pan-American  v.\-( 

position.    But  oin»  in  twenty  exhibitors) 

'received  a  Gold  Medal.    Only  89  out  o£  over  15,000  exhibits 

) received  gold  or  silver  medals  lor  artistic  installation— the' 

j"Macey"  exhibit  was  one  of  the  39,  the  only  furniture) 

manufacturers  so  honored.  J 

.  Charleston  Exposition,  Exhibit  in  Palace  of  Commerce., 


Gold  Medal 


for  REAL  ESTATE 


^#  Cl  V  I        "°  ,,lal,t'r   where  it.   is.      .Send  de- 
scription and  cash  price  and  get  my 
•wonderfully  successful  plan.      W.   M.   OSTRAN- 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARMING  LYRICS  AND  BALLADS 

Poems  of  battle  and  sentiment  in  the  tasteful 
volume  ".For  Charlie's  Sake  "  An  ideal  pift  book. 
$1.00  net,  postage  7  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York. 


Q-K7 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  607. 

Key-move,  Kt— Q  B  3. 

No.  608. 

Q  x  Kt  P,  ch              Q  x  Q,  mate 
2.  —  3. 


Q-B  4  or  Q  5  Q-Q  4 
R— Kt6H 


Px  Kt 


Any 
Px  P 


Q-Kt4or 
Q  x  R  P,  mate 


Q  x  Kt  P,  mate 


B  Px  P 


Kt  Px  P 


Kt  any 


Q  x  Kt 
Rx  P 

Any 

Q  xPch 

KxQ 


Q  or  R  mates 


R— K  6,  mate 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs, 
New  Orleans;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  G.  Patterson, 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y .;  W. 
W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  O.  C.  Brett,  Hum- 
boldt, Kan.;  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.;  C.  B.  E., 
Voungstown,  O. 

607  (only):  WT.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the 
Rev.S.  .M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  Dr.  H.W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  W.  H.  Sexton,  Detroit ;  M. 
C.  Brown,  Brooklyn. 

Comments  (607):  "Original  in  setting,  and 
beautiful  throughout" — H.W.  B;  "Unique  and  in- 
teresting " — M.  M.  ;  "An  apt  illustration  of  a  now 
popular  theme" — G.  D.;  "Difficult  to  construct- 
easy  to  solve"— A  K.  ;  "A  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  King  "—J.  G.  L.;  "A  great  2-er  "— G.  P.;  "Divides 
honors  with  603" — J.  H.  S.;  "Easy,  but  redeemed 
by  its  variety  "— W.  R.  C;  "One  of  the  best.  The 
key  is  not  difficult,  but  the  number  of  mates  is 
unusually  large"— S.  M.  M. ;  "Fine  strategy"— H 
W.  F. ;  "Not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  looks.  Evidently 
constructed  to  show  the  value  of  the  first  move 
when  the  odds  are,  apparently,  against  you" — W. 
H.  S. 

608:  "This  quiet  coup,  followed  by  the  threat 
second-move,  seems  to  be  'cutting  ice'  in 
tourneys,  these  days"— H.  W.  B.;  "Mackenzie  is  a 
wonderful  composer.  This  is  a  3-er  that  any 
problematist  might  well  be  proud  of"— M.  M.; 
"Subtle  and  difficult  "— G.  D.;  "Hard  to  bend,  and 
harder  to  break.  It  worked  me  several  hours  " — 
A  K.;  "It  takes  a  good  pair  of  eyes  to  see  what 
the  blind  man  saw" — J.  G.  L.;  "A  difficult  prob- 
lem " — W.  W.  S.;  "Many  fine  points  in  this,  but 
not  quite  up  to  the  author's  best  " — J.  H.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  M.  C.  B.  got  602, 
605,  6°6  ;  W.  H.  S.,  603,  604,  605  ;  Dr.  H.  W.  F.,  605  ; 
W.  E.  Griffin,  Kansas  City,  603. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 


and 
other 


INVALIDS'  GOODS 
Itecltntng  <  hair-. 
oiiil'ort  for  AH. 
Catalogue  Free. 


Stevens' 
Chair  Co. 

202  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  QUEEN  HYGIENIC  t$9  En  hd 

KITCHEN  CdMNETS  from  OtsWU  W 


The  greatest  labor-saving  devicesevcr  invented.  They  are  worth  three 
closets.  Save  time,  trouble, space,  labor  and  money.  Have 
convenient  receptacles  for  all  baking  utensils,  cereal  products,  spices 
table  linen,  eto.  We  manufacture  -_'i)  styles  Id  \  uioua  sues,  ranging  In 
prices  from  $2.1 SO  upwards.  Write  for  our  complete  live  100-page  Catal- 
ogue.   We  will  save  you  money  on  Kitchen  Cabinets  and 

Household  Furniture.     But  direct  from  factory  anil  save  dealer's  profit. 


23  YEARS 

the   Standard    of 
Excellence 


ONLY  TRUE 
SANITAR  Y  UNDER  WEAR 


ALL  WEIGHTS  FOR  ALL  WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


NEW  YORK: 

BROOKLYN : 
BOSTON : 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: 


/  lOWest  23d  Street 
(155- 157  Broadway 
504  Pulton  Street 
830-232  Hovlston  Street 
924  Chestnut  Street 
82  ,-itate  Street         *> 


Agents  In  all  Principal  Cities 


pant  a  sorrr 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.   GREASE  PROOF. 

Looks   exactly   like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 

'imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 

,  contains  no    rubber, 

1  cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 
Elain    or 
gured. 

A   piece,  18  x  18   lnche«,  sufficient  to  cover  n  chair] 
Beat,  will  be  «ent   for  25  cent*. 

Sample  Free !  %*  "f^ZT&'Z , 

patuou ,  sent  for  2c.  stamp  'with  your  upholster  <•  >■  's  name ) 
"Received  the  highest  miard  at   the  Philadel- 
phia Export    Kvponltion  over  all  competitor* 
by  recommendation  of  committee  appointed 
by   Franklin   Institute." 
Caution  :  The  1  care  worthless  and  danperous  imitations- 
Genuine  (roods  have  "  I'antasote  "  stamped  on  the  edee. 
„„       THE    PANTASOTE    COMPANY 
S9Rroad«aj.  Rept.  I\  New  York  City. 


B  A  K  E  R'S 

Bedside  and 
Reading  Table* 

UUl  STAM  V  unge, 

1  lc     Kim-h  utem] 

!>.  can  be  rata  -  tilted 

either  wr»; .     B  tok  i 

•  A    by 

I".  S.  Government  1 


An 
Ideal 
Cift. 
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REDUCED  TO 

$3.50 

For  60  Days 


GENUINE  $6.00  QUAKER  CABINET  ONLY  $3.60. 

Send  only  SI  .OO  and  this  ad.  and  we  will  Rend 
you  this  genuine  $5.00  Quaker  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 
by  express  C.  0.  D.  subject  to  examination  for  only 
$3.50.  You  can  examine  it  at  your  Express  Office, 
and  if  you  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  cheapest 
good  Cabinet  you  ever  saw,  pay  the  Express  Agent 
8)2. 50  more  and  express  charges.  Half  million  of 
these  Cabinets  sold  at  $5.00  each.  It's  Latest  design. 
Beet  materials.  Rubber  lined,  steel  frame,  folds 
in  1  inch  space.  Not  a  cheap,  flimsy  affair  like 
others  offered.  Sent  complete  with  stove,  medicine 
and  vaporizing  pan,  full  directions  and  100-page 
$2.00  Book— Health  and  Beauty — tells  how  to  take 
Turkish,  Russian,  Hot  Air,  Steam  and  Vapor  Baths 
at  home  for  3c  each  and  treatment  for  each  disease. 
Could  not  be  better  if  you  paid  double  price  for  it. 
If  A  BAD  DATUC  benefit  everybody— a  big 
iHrUll  DM  I  rlO  luxury — now  inexpensive. 
Recommended  by  physicians,  proven  to  be  the  best 
cure  for  Rheumatism,  Kidney,  Skin  and  Blood  Bis- 
eases.  Purifies  the  Wood.  Prevent  and  cure  colds, 
fevers,  beautify  complexion,  make  clear  skin,  good 
nerves,  refreshing  6leep.  Excellent  for  children  and 
woman's  ailments.  $1.  Face  Steam.  Attch.  65c  extra. 

* IO.OO  Double  TValled  Quaker  Cabinet 
complete  only  SC.lo.    Other  Cabinets  $2.25  up. 

ftfinPR  AT  nilftF  or  write  for  free  catalogue  and 
WlUfcnHI    Ulimn,w«p,ri»lnffpr,      Address, 

WORLD  MFG.  CO.,    126  World  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  0- 
Bie  'Wages,   Jfew   Plana,  Prices,  etc*.,  to 

Agents— men     and     women.      Wonderful     seller. 
Plenty  territory.    Write  quick. 


-A  SURE  CURE  FOR 

Chapped  Hands, 
Rough  SKin. 


B 


Bv-tis/mPtEiae  SEELY  S  BALM  FACTORY. 

REGULAR  SIZE32«        DETROIT.  M ICH  . 


The  Emperor's  Prize-Winner. 

The  following  game,  not  in  "The  Memorial 
Book,"  was  played  in  the  Vienna  International 
Tournament  (1873)  and  won  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Emperor. 

Sicilian  Defense. 


STEIN1TZ.  HERAI.. 

White.  Black. 

25  PxKt         Kt  x  P  ch 

26  K-Kt  2      Kt-Q8ch 

27  K— R3(k)  R-B  8 


K  R— Q  B  sq 
R— R  8  ch 
P-R  4  ch 
R— Kt  8  ch 
R— R  sq  ch 
R  (R  sq)-Q 
Kt  sq 

34  B-B7ch(l)  K— R2 

35  B-B  2  (m)  Kt  x  B 

36  R  x  R         R  x  R 

37  B— K  6  (n)  K— Kt  3  (o) 
38P-Kt4       PxP 


28  B— B  4 

29  B  x  K  P 

30  K-Kt  4 

31  K-Kt  5 

32  K— R  6 

33  R-R  7 


39  PxP 

40  B  x  Kt 

41  P-B5ch 

42  R  x  P  ch 

43  P— B  6 

44  P-B  7 

45  B-R  5 


Kt  xP  (p) 
P-R  s 
K-Kt  4 
K— B  5 
K  x  P 
R-K  B  8 
R— B  7 


46R-Kt3(q)  K-K  3 

47  R— K  3  ch  Resigns  (r) 


THE  SANITARY   STILL 

on  your  kitcnen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle. 
Hon.  WM.  YOUNCiBLOOD, 
Auditor  for  the  Interior  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  writes*;  "We 
have  used  your  Sanitary  Still  in  our 
family,  and  tind  that  it  friyes  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  The  water 
is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Distillation  is  the  best  means  of 
purifying  water,  and  that  produced 
by  your  still  is  pure  and  pleasant 
and  is  certainly  healthful.  I  can 
w  rue  ior  hookict.  conscientiously  recommend  your 
Sanitary  Still."  The  Sanitary-  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSE.  Highest  award  at  Paris  Exposition.  DUR- 
ABILITY XTHEQUALED.  AVOID  CHEAP  AND  FUMS? 
STILLS.  CuprigraphCo.,  68  N.Green  St., Chicago 


STEM 

SSI 


STEINITZ.  HERAL. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— Q  B  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3  P-K  3 

3  Kt-B  3       Kt-Q  B  3 

4  P— Q  4         PxP 

5  Kt  x  P         Kt— B  3 

6  Kt  (Q  4)-  P-Q  R  3  (a) 

Kt5 

7  Kt-Q6ch  B  x  Kt  (b) 

8  Q  x  B  Q— K  2 

9  B— K  B  4    QxQ(c) 
10  B  x  Q  K— Q  sq 
n  Castles         Kt—  K  sq 
12  B— Kt3       K— K  2 
.3  P-K  5(d)  P-B  3 

14  P— B  4         P— B  4  (e) 

15  B-R4ch(f)  K-B2 

16  Kt-R  4  (g)  P-R  3  (h) 
i7Kt-Kt6     R-QKtsq 
18  Kt  x  B         Rx  Kt 
laRxPch      K-Kt  3 

20  RxQKtP  Kt— B  2 

21  P-KR3(i)  Kt-Q  4 

22  B—  Kt3       Kt(B3)-Kt5 

23  P-B  3         KtxRPch 

24  K— Ktsq     Kt(R7)xPch 

(a)  The  notion  which  once  prevailed,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  Black  to  make  this  move 
on  the  fifth  turn,  so  as  to  exclude  the  hostile  Kt 
from  Kt  5,  has  been  exploded  long  since.  At  the 
present  juncture,  however,  the  advance  of  the 
Q  RPis  worse  than  useless  ;  for  not  only  does  it 
drive  the  Kt  where  it  would  have  gone  anyhow, 

'  thus  clearly  losing  a  "tempo."  but,  furthermore,  it 

!  creates  an  additional  weakness  in  Black's  position 

at  Q  Kt  3,  a  "hole."  to  speak  with  Mr.  Steinitz, 

(b)  K— K  2  is  quite  superior. 

(c)  Part  of  a  plan  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
uncomfortable  position.  Upon  9..,  Castles;  10  Q 
x  Q,  Kt  x  Q  ;  ■  1  B-  Q  6,  R-  K  sq,  the  Q  P  would  re- 
main hopelessly  tied  up. 

(d)  Blocking  up  the  Q  P  forever. 

(e)  Black  has  only  to  choose  among  evils,  and 
he  elects  to  exclude  the  Kt  from  K  4. 

(f)  White  at  once  seizes  the  diagonal,  and  cuts 
1  off  the  adversary's  King  from  the  support  of  the 

QP. 

(g)  Compare  note  d. 

(h)  The  Q  P  is  past  rescue,  but  the  immediate 
loss  of  the  second  Pawn  is  by  no  means  compul- 
sory, and  might  have  been  avoided,  for  instance  by 
P-QKt  4. 

(1)  White  might  have  checked  the  onslaught  by 
21  B— K  sq,  followed  by  P— K  Kt  3  or  by  21  P— Q  R  3. 

(k)  Throughout  the  next  part  of  ihe  game, 
White  is  kept  on  the  mettle.  The  movements  of 
the  King  are  all  forced,  otherwise  Black  wins  the 
exchange  or  in  some  instances  the  B  at  Kt  3  . 

(1)  Very  important  for  his  plans,  as  will  be  seen 
anon. 

(m)  Black  has  pressed  the  assault  with  consider- 
able ingenuity,  but  this  temporary  counter-sacri- 
fice frees  White  from  all  trouble. 

(n)  P— K  6  gains  the  Kt  for  the  K  P,  for  instance  ; 
37  P— K  6,  Kt— K  4  ;  38  P—  K  7,  Kt— B  3.  The  actual 
course,  however,  is  by  far  superior,  for  it  wins  the 
Kt,  keeping  the  precious  Pawn. 

(o)  The  alternative  R — Kt  sq  leaves  White  with 
an  easy  win  after  38  B  x  P  ch  and  39  K  x  P. 

(p)  There  is  no  other  escape  from  the  mate. 

(q)  Stronger  than  R  — Kt  8.  although  the  latter 
would  be  good  enough  to  win  White  threatens 
R     K  B  3. 

(r)   ..,  K-Q  3;  48  B—  B3,  followed  by  P  Queens. 


ThU 
Elegant 

Watch  and  a  baml- 

some  chain  /or  $1.69.  *^a^a«  a^a*^-  ., 'AEX- 

Looks   a*  wt!l  an  1   k.ep*  ^  5t  i 

as  good  time  as  an  $1800  silver  watoh.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 
as  and  we  will  send  the  WATCH  AND  (MAIN  to  jou  by  eipress. 
Examine  them  at  jour  express  office  ami  if  as  represenlol  pay  express 
agent  our  special  sale  price  $1.69  and  express  charges  and  they 
are  yoors.         A    guarantee   for  6   years   with   every  watch.  Address 

K.  E.CHAL.1IEKS  A:  CO.  352.356  Denrborn  8t.  Chicago. 
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IMPROVED  BREATHING 

TUBE. 


*  Best  device  ever 
£  invented  to 

f  and 


I  mail. 


cure 

Consumption,  Asthma  ,all 

Tbrofl  ' lableto  public  | 

ind  singers  for  improving  voice, 
tamp  for  description  and  testimonials. 

HYGIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  afflicted  with   I 
.sore  eyes,  use   ( 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Lit-iiary 


American 
Incandescent  Lamp  Co 
sn  Park  Place,  IV.  V. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot  Fail.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  lty  people  of  refinement,  and  reroiumended  by 

all  who  hate  tested  Ha  merits 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely  sealed),   on   receipt   of    $1.00   per 

bottle.    Send  money  by  letter,  with   youi  full 

address  written  plainly.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.    29,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    Bottle    Guaranteed1 

jy  We  Offer  $1,000  for  t  allure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 
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The  "  Berlin  Defense." 

This  game  was  played  in  the  Paris  Tourney 
(1900).  The  World's  Champion,  Lasker,  speaks  of 
Schlechter's  play  as  "a  magnificent  example  of 
high-grade  Chess,  and  comes  about  as  near  per- 
fection as  any  game  of  modern  times." 


Ruy  Lopez. 


j  - 
7   R  x 


SCHLECHTER 
White. 

1  I'— K  4 

2  Kt—  K  B  3 
3B     Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-<->  4 
-K  2 

Kt 
t  P  x  P 
9  Kt-B  3 
I*  R— K  sq 
II  Q-B  4  (a) 
i2  Kt-K  Kt  5 

13  B  x  B 

14  Q  x  Kt 

15  9-Q  4 
i6Q-(,>  Kt4 

17  Kt— K  4 

18  Kt-B  5 

19  R— K  3 

20  Q-Q  4 
»i  P-Q  B  4 

22  P— Q  Kt  3 

23  R— Q  sq 


JANOWSKI. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt-Q  B3 
Kt— B  3 
Kt  x  P 
B-K  2 
Kt-Q  3 
RtPlB 
Kt— Kt  2 
Castles 
R— Ksq 
Kt-B  4 
B  x  Kt  (b) 
Q  x  B 
R     K  3 
B  -  Kt  2  (c) 
H— B  sq 
Q-K2 
R—  Kt3 

P-OR4 
R— Kt  sq 
P— R  3 
K— R  2 
Q-Kt4 


SCHLECHTER 

White. 

24  R-Kt  3 

25  R  x  R 

26  P     K  R  3 

27  P-Q  R  4 
28R-Q3 

29  K — R  2 

30  P-B  4 

31  P-K6 

32  Q-K  5  (e) 

33  P-K  Kt  4 

34  K-Kt  3 

35  P-R  4 

36  P— R  5 

37  Q  x  R  P 

38  Q-K  5 

39  P-Kt  5 

40  P-Kt  6  ch   K  x  P 

41  Q-Kt  s  ch  K— R  2 

42  Q  x  R  P  ch  K— Kt  sq 

43  Q— Kt  5      K— B  2 

44  R-K  8       Q— K  2 

45  Q-R5ch(f)  Resigns 


JANOWSKI. 

Black. 

P  x  R 
R— R  sq 
R— Ktsq 
Q-Kt  4 
Q-K  2 
Q— B  2  (d) 
Px  P 
Q-K  2 
R-KtS 
R-Kt  3 
Q-Bsq 
P  x  P 
R-Kt  sq 
R-Kt  3 
P-R  4 


Notes  by  Emil  Kemeny  in  The  North  American^ 
Philadelphia. 

(a)  The  proper  reply  to  Black's  R— K  sq.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  prevent  Black  from  advancing 
the  Q  P,  which  would  develop  his  game. 

(b)  He  had  no  better  play.  Kt— K  3  would  have 
been  answered  with  Kt  x  Kt,  and  Black  is  obliged 
to  reply  B  P  x  Kt,  which  would  leave  the  Queens' 
wing  undeveloped. 

(c)  R — Kt  3  would  have  been  answered  with  P — 
K  Kt  3.  The  text-move  does  not  improve  mat- 
ters. White  continues  Q—Q  Kt  4  and  Black  must 
retreat  the  Bishop,  for  if  R— Kt  sq  or  B— R  3  is 
played,  White  has  the  Kt — K  4  and  Kt — B  5  con- 
tinuation on  hand.  The  only  way  to  free  his  game 
would  have  been  P— Q  3  or  P — B  3,  followed  event- 
ually by  P-Q  3  ;  the  play,  however,  would  have 
caused  the  loss  of  at  least  one  Pawn. 

(d)  The  position  at  this  stage  was  a  pretty  diffi- 
cult one.  Black's  game  was  compromised,  yet 
hardly  in  immediate  danger.  Bishop  and  Rook 
were  practically  out  of  play,  but  White  had  to 
keep  his  forces  on  the  Queen's  wing  in  order  to 
maintain  the  position.  If  the  White  Rook  or 
Queen  leaves  the  Queen's  wing,  Black  can  relieve 
his  game  by  playing  P—  Q  3.  Black  therefore 
should  have  adopted  a  passive  defense,  like  R — Kt 
5  and  back  again,  until  he  gets  a  chance  to  advance 
the  Q  P.  Quite  likely  such  was  Black's  intention 
when  he  selected  the  text-move,  having  in  view 
Q— K  2  and  Q — B  2.  He,  however,  overlooked  the 
splendid  reply  White  had  on  hand. 

(e)  Black's  Rook  and  Bishop  are  now  hopelessly 
out  of  play.  White,  by  the  ingenious  sacrifice  of 
the  Pawn,  opened  the  Queen's  wing  for  his  Rook, 
and  he  now  can  use  the  Queen  to  enforce  his  at- 
tack on  the  King's  side. 

(f)  Causes  Black's  surrender;  he  can  not  move 
K— B  3  on  account  of  Kt— K  4  mate.  If  P— Kt  3  is 
played,  then  Q— R  7  ch,  Kt— K  4  ch,  and  Q  x  Q  wins. 

A  Blackburne  Brilliant. 

This  game  was  played  in  the  tourney  of  1881. 
Commenting  on  it,  Mr.  Steinitz  said  :  "The  de- 
sign of  Blackburne's  attack,  especially  from  the 
twenty-first  move  in  combination  with  the  bril- 
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THE  QUEEN  CABINET  CO., 
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BRITISH    MEDITERRANEAN    SERVICE 


»!• 


MINION  LINE 


BOSTON  TO 


GIBRALTAR,   NAPLES,   GENOA 
and  ALEXANDRIA,   EGYPT 


S.  S.  Commonwealth       S.  S.  Cambroman 

(New  twin-screw,  13,000  tonsl  '5,000  tons; 

Sailings  Jan.  15, 1902  (Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Naples),  Jan.  4,  Feb.  12,1902 
(Alexandria). 

The  steamers  in  the  Dominion  Line  service  are  splendid  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  and  offer  the 
choicest  accommodations.  Service  and  cuisine  perfect.  Large  staterooms,  fine  promenade  decks.  The 
Commonwealth  is  Twin-Screw,  600  feet  long,  and  the  largest  steamship  which  has  ever  entered  the 
Mediterranean. 

Send  for  "  The  Mediterranean  Illustrated,"  an  exquisite  booklet. 

For  sailings,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to 

RICHARDS    MILLS   &   CO. 

77-81  State  St.,  BOSTON  69  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

E.  H.  LOW,  X123  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
D.  TORRANCE  &  CO.,  T.  H.  LARKE,  A.F.WEBSTER,         J.  F.  BRADY  &  CO., 

Montreal,  Can.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Toronto,  Ont.  1013  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or  any  agency  of  THOS.  COOK  &  SON  and  HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 


Two    Grand    Winter   Cruises 


1 


TO    THE 


WEST   INDIES 

THE   SPANISH    MAIN    AND   TO    MEXICO 

By  the  Specially  Constructed,  Magnificent,  New,  Twin-Screw  Cruising  Yacht 

Prinzessin    Victoria.    Luise 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE, 

Leaving    New  York   J^n.   4th,   1902;    Feb.   8th,   1902. 

These  cruises  offer  unparalleled  opportunities  to  visit — under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices, and  upon  a  specially  designed  and  perfectly  equipped  steamship — the  new  possessions 
of  the  U.  S.  in  the  West  Indies,  the  neighboring  islands,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  Mexico. 

ITINERARY 

FIRST  CRUISE  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico);  St.  Thomas;  St.  Pierre  (Martinique); 
Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea  (Trinidad);  La  Guayra;  Puerto  Cahello  (Venezuela);  Curacao;  Kingston  (Ja- 
maica); Santiago  and  Havana  (Cuba);  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  return  to  New  York.  A  total  distance  of 
5,320  miles,  occupying  30  days.    WITH  SIDE  TRIPS  to  CARACAS  and  VALENCIA,  VENEZUELA. 

SECOND  CRUISE  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico);  Domingo  City  (Santo  Domingo);  Kings- 
ton (Jamaica);  Santiago  de  Cuba;  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico):  Havana  (Cubai;  Charleston,  S.  C.and  return 
to  New  York.    A  total  distance  of  5.5»°  miles,  occupying  28  days.    WITH  SIDE  TRIP  TO  MEXICO 

CITY.  ,  _  „     -    . 

For  further  information,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Dept.  18  of  the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN     LINE 

35-37  Broadway,  New  York  I50  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 

1229  Walnut  St,,  Philadelphia    70  State  St.,  Boston 


lo£  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 

4oi  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


'He  hajd  sma.ll  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  boughhe.  goose  bo  ride  onVBon't^ke 
?J|p&te      ordinary  so&ps 


TBE 


isSAPO  LI  O  «- 

Try  &  caJ\e  ofih&nd  be  convinced.' 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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liant  finish,  belongs  to  the  finest  efforts  of  Chess- 
genius  in  match-play." 

French  Defense. 


BLACKBURNE 

White. 

i  P-K  4 

2  P-Q  4 

3  Kt— q  b 

4  P  x  P 

5  Kt-B  3 
6B-Q3 
7  Castles 


SCHWARZ. 

Black. 
P-K  3 

P-Q4 
3  Kt-K.  B  3 
Px  P 
E-Q3 
P-B3 
Castles 


BLACKBURNE.      SCHWARZ. 


White. 
8  Kt— K  2 
o  Kt— Kt  3 

10  B— K  3 

11  Q— Q  2 

12  Q  R-K  sq 

13  Q-B  sq 

14  P  x  B 


Black. 
B— K  Kt  s 
Q— B  2 
Q  Kt— Q  2 
K  R-K  sq 
Kt-K  3 
B  x  Kt 
KtxKt 


Here   Schwarz  offered  a  Draw,  which   Blackburne  de- 
clined. 


15  R  P  x  Kt     B  x  P 

16  K  — Kt  2      B— Q  3 

17  R — R  sq       Kt— B  sq 

18  R— R  3        P— K  Kt  3 

19  Q  R— R  sq  Q  R— Q  sq 

20  B— K  Kt  5  R— Q  2 

21  P-Q  B4    PxP 


22  B  x  B  P 

23  R-R  4 

24  B— Kt  3 

25  B— B  6 

26  Q  x  Kt !  ! 

27  R  x  P 


P-K  R  4 
P-Q  Kt  4 
Kt-K  6 
Kt— B  5  ch 
B  x  Q 
P  x  R 


28  R  x  P  and  Black  can  not 
stop  the  mate  by  R — R  8. 


A  Brilliant  Ending. 

The  following  position  from  the  Schachzeitung 
occurred  in  a  game  between  Herren  Globus  and 
Gross  : 

r3K2r;pppbsppi;2S2q  ip;8; 
aBS4;BiQs;P4PPP;4RRKi. 

White,  Globus,  wound  it  up  in  a  Morphy-Pills- 
bury  style  in  this  way  : 

KtxKt!!  R  x  Kt  ch  R  x  P  ch  Kt-K7ch 
i.  -  -   3. 4 


OxQ 


K— B  sq 


K— Kt  sq      K-R  2 


B— Q  Kt  2  ! !        B— Q  3  ch        7  R  x  Kt  P  mate 

5. 6. 7.  

B— K  sq  Q  x  B 


A  Flash  of  Genius. 

Match  Game,  New  York,  1858. 


King's  Gambit  Declined. 


SCHULTEN. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  P— K  B  4 

3  P  x  Q  P 


MORPHY. 

Black. 

P— K  4 

P-Q  4 

P— K  5 


4  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt— K  B  3 


5P-Q3 
6  B— Q2 
7B1P 
8  B— Q  2 
9P1  B 


B-Q  Kt5 
P-K  6    ' 
Castles 
Bx  Kt 
R— K  sq  ch 


SCHULTEN. 

White. 

10  B— K  2 

11  P— B  4 

12  P  x  P 

13  K-B  sq 

14  Kt  x  .R 

15  Q-Kt  sq 

16  K— B  2 

17  K— Ktsq 


MORPHY. 

Black. 
B— Kt5 
P— B  3 
Kt  x  P 
Rx  B 
Kt-Q  S 
B  x  Kt  ch 
Kt— Kt  5  ch 


Black  forces  mate  in  seven  moves. 

CURRENT   POETRY. 
The  Red  Chief. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 

We  saw  his  fire  upon  the  hills  ; 

The  spruce  trees  knew  the  crawling  smoke. 

A  thousand  berries  of  the  wood 

Took  on  the  scarlet  of  his  cloak. 

The  far  trails  felt  his  moccasins 
Tread  soft  along  the  cedared  way. 
The  ancient  pines  beheld  the  flare 
Of  his  red  shield,  at  break  of  day. 

He  hailed  the  birches  down  the  stream, 
Gently  he  sang  with  his  soft  breath. 
His  face  was  brown  and  kind,  and  yet 
The  dreaming  alders  dreamed  of  death. 

The  gray  geese  heard  his  sure  approach 
And  left  the  blue  lake's  still  retreat. 
The  sunset  mocked  his  feathered  crest; 
The  partridge  berries  stained  his  feet. 

And  we,  who  saw  upon  the  hills 
The  curling  signals  of  his  fire, 
Knew  that  the  Scarlet  Chief  had  come 
To  woo  us  to  his  swift  desire. 

— In  November  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

8 1st  year.     Limited  Parties.     Unexcelled 
arrangements.    Terms  reasonable.     Organ- 
ized and  conducted  by 
N.  Y.  DR.  &  MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls. 


FRENCH— GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  Through  Our  Language 

'PHONE  METHOD 

and  Marvelous  Speaking  Records 

Any  person  can,  at  his  own  home,  Without  a  Teacher,  in 
spare  moments  acquire  perfect  conversational  fluency  in  French, 
German  or  Spanish. 


Special  Limited  Offer,  SJJ.ft  OO 

$5.00  with  order.    $5.00  a  month  ^^    J|V»VJVJ 


The   Rosenthal   Common-Sense 
Method  of  Practical  ILiuguisiry, 

which  we  use,  has  been  endorsed  by  876,- 
000  teachers  and  pupils  as  the  only  system 
by  which  a  practical  speaking  mastery  of 
foreign  tongues  can  be  acquired.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  years ;  is  used  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  though  often  imi- 
tated has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  expert 
and  remains  unequalled.  You  learn  to 
speak  from  the  very  first  lesson  in  prac- 
tical sentences  adapted  to  every-day 
necessities.  * 


REGOUB 
PRICE, 
$67.50 

10  per  cent,  allowed  to  those  making  full  cash  payment. 
Our  records  can  l<e  used  on  either  Phonograph  or  Graphophone. 

All  our  Records  are  Masters,  and 
are  made  by  a  New  and  Marvelous 
Process,  which  is  used  and  controlled 

solely  by  us,  and  enables  us  to  supply 
the  most  Perfect  and  Distinct  Records 
ever  put  on  the  market.  A  quality  simply 
impossible  to  produce  by  the  old  methods, 
and  heretofore  considered  impossible  to 
attain.  They  are  unexcelled  for  Purity 
of  Utterance  and  free  from  the  metallic 
harshness  characteristic  of  the  common 
phonograph.  Each  word  or  sentence  can 
be  repeated  on  the  'Phone  thousands 
of  times. 


Pronunciation 
must  be  heard  in 
order  to  be  imi- 
tated. 

This  problem 
we  have  solved. 


CUT  OUT  AND  SIGN  COUPON 


I 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  New  York 

/  herewith  enclose  $5.00  as  first  Payment ,  for  which  f  lease  send  me  the  complete  outfit  for  the   

Language,  consistivg  of '  Phone,  Listening  Device,  25  Records  and  srt  of  10  Text-Books.  I  agree  to  pay 
balance  of  $35.00  in  7  monthly  installments  of$j.oo  each.  Goods  to  remain  your  property  until payments 
a  re  completed. 

If  not  satisfactory  it  is  agreed  that  I  can  return  the  goods  prepaid  within  three  days  of  receipt,  and 
my  money  to  be  retur  ned provided  the  goods  are  received  in  perfect  condition  by  you. 

NAME 


L.  D. 


TOWN ST  A  TE. 


INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  -  18  Park  Row,  New  York 


Hamburg=American  Line  Cruises 


To 
the 


Orient 


By  the  Twin-Screw  Express  S.  S. 

Auguste  Victoria 

Leaving  New  York  January  22,  1902 

._     Days    in    Egypt,    Palestine,    Syria 

*  /  Total  duration  of  cruise  73  DAYS 

With   option   of  Hpentllne   •'•'■.■    or   l"-i';   dny»  In 

E*ry  pt.  enuhlliiB  visit!  to  Cairo,  the  Nile,  Pyra- 

ml'N.    M  eniphlM,    l.uxor,   Ahrouuii  anil  Thebea, 

Jerusalem,  llethlchem,  Jericho,  etc.,  Baalbek 

and  Damascus. 

No  more  delightful  and  instructive  outing  than  this  Winter 

Cruise  to  the  Orient  could  possibly  be  arranged.    The  Old 

World  withits  historic  ruins  and  its  mediaeval  romance, with 

its  brilliant  skies  and  its  balmy  air,  is  reached  by  the  traveller 

without  toil  or  trouble,  and  with  every  facility  provided  to 

enjoy  these  wonderful  scenes  in  comfortand  luxury.    The 

splendid  steamship  "  Aufyuste Victoria "isoneof  theModern 

Twin-screw  ships  ,of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  is 

magnificently  fitted  upand  specially  adapted  for  thisservice. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  THE  CRUISE:— New  York  to 
Funchal  (Madeira).  Gibraltar,  for  Granada  and  the  Al- 
hambra,  or  to  Tangiers  (Morocco).  Malaga,  Algiers, 
Genoa,  Viilefranche  (Nice  and  Monte  Carlo).  Malta, 
Alexandria  (Egypt),  for  (Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  also 
Luxor  and  Assouan),  Beyrouth  (Damascus.  Baalbek), 
Jaffa, for  (Jerusalem,  <tc.) Constantinople,  Bosphorus, 
Black  Sea.  Piraeus.  Athens  (Corinth.  Mycenae.  Argos, 
Tiryns),  Nauplia,  Syracuse,  Catania  (Taormina),  Mes- 
sina, Palermo,  Naples,  Genoa  and  New  York. 
Rates  from  $400  upwards 


To    the    MEDITERRANEAN    and    the 

Black  Sea 

The  Crimea  and  the  Caucacus 


*» 


By  the  Specially  Constructed 
Twin-Screw    Cruising    Yacht 

"  Prinzessin    Victoria    Luise 

Leaving  New  York  March  12,  1902 

A  most  delightful  and  interesting  cruise,  enabling  tourists 
to  visit  points  in  the  Black  Sea  KejglonaDd  the  Caucasus 
which  could  hitherto  only  be  visited  by  long  and  tedious  trips 
overland.  The  "  Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise  "  is,  in  every  de- 
tail, the  most  perfect  cruising  craft  afloat. 

ITINERARY:— From  New  York  to  Funchal  (Madeira); 
Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Viilefranche  (Nice,  Monte  Carlo) 
Palermo.  Constantinople,  Trebizond  (Asia  Minor), 
Batoum  (Tifis),  Sebastopol  (Balakalva)  (Battlefields 
of  the  Crimean  War).  Yalta  (Livadia  Orianda),  Aloupka, 
Odessa  (Russia),  Athens,  Naples  (Vesuvius,  Rome, 
Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri).  Algiers,  Lisbon  (Cintra, 
Cascaes),  Southampton  (London),  and  Hamburg; 
thence  by  any  of  the  Company's  Express  Steamers  to 
New  York. 

Total    Duration    65    Days 
Rates  from  $3oo  Upwards 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN     LINE 

DEPT.   18 
gg-87  Itroadway,  New  York      1229  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
15(1  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  iO  State  Street,  Boston 

106  I,  Broadway,  St,  Louis       401  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


MUSIC 

1 

Taught  by  Mail  at  Home 

Piano,  Organ 
Violin,  Guitar 
Mandolin,   Banjo 


No  matter  where  you  live 
we  can  teach  you.  Our  in- 
struction is  thorough  and 
practical.  Thousands  of  sat- 
isfied pupils.  Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils  taken.  $1 
and  $2  monthly.  Booklet  of 
information  and  testimonials 
free. 

U.  S.  Correspondence 
School  of  Music, 

21  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADDISON'S  With   an    introduc- 

SELECTED  ESSAYS     tion  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester,    limo.    Cloth,  7'5  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


VIOLIN  VALUE 

A  Violin  bought  by  our  Original 
and  unique  plan  becomes  simply 
an  investment.  It  is  always  worth 
exactly  what  you  paiii  fur  it.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate.  We 
carry  the  largest  line  of  line  and 
rare  Violins  in  America.  Good 
ones,  $5  up.  Kasy  payments,  if 
desired.  Large,  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalogue  EREEonrequeit. 

The  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

167  E.  Fourth  si.,         Cincinnati. 


T»E    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.   Win.  O.  Pratt,  l*I|rr. 


Readers  of  Tob  Literary     iGEst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  Our  Customers  Say: 


FOWLER  &  HcVITIE 

STEAMSHIP    AGENTS    AND    BROKERS, 

Galveston,  Texas,  Nov.  26th,  1901. 
Messrs.  Lopez-Grau  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  100  cigars  received  and  found  satisfactory. 
Enclosed  I  hand  you  my  check.  Kindly  express  to  my  address 
one  thousand  cigars,  same  quality  and  size  as  the  last  100.  Thank- 
ing you,  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  McVitie. 


The  Lopez-Grau  Co. 

New  York. 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  cigars  and  they  are  excellent.  Please  send  me  100 
foi  the  enclosed  #10.00.  Be  sure  to  give  me  all  "  Claro."  Send  to 
No.  104  Carroll  street.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Berdan. 
I  may  be  able  to  get  them  in  the  Hamilton  Club. 


¥ 


Valbntine 

Winters, 
Pres't  and  Gen. 
Manager. 
Cha5.  B.  Clbgg, 

Vice-Pres't. 
David  I!.  Cohwin, 

Secretary. 
J.  H.  Winteks, 

Assistant  Sec'y. 


THE  DAYTON 
&    WESTERN 
TRACTION 
COMPANY 

Offices, 

1010  to  1012 

Reibold  Building. 

Dayton,  O., 
Nov.  26,  1 901. 

The  Lopez- 
Grau  Co., 

Dear  Sirs: 

Cigars  are  ex- 
cellent. The  best 
I  have  smoked 
in  years.  En- 
closed find  check. 

Truly  yours, 

Valentine 
Winters. 


¥ 


We   Realize 


that  we  must  sell  a  better  cigar  than  it  is  possible  for  the  smoker  to 
buy  elsewhere  for  the  same  money,  or  anywhere  near  the  same  money, 
to  succeed  in  selling  cigars  our  way — "from  planter  to  smoker." 

Moreover  we  cannot  do  it  by  extravagantly  worded  advertisements. 
We  might  get  an  occassional  order  that  way,  but  the  men  to  whom 
we  are  appealing  know — know  a  good  cigar,  a  better  cigar,  and  a  best 
cigar  almost  before  they  smoke  it. 

Does  it  mean  anything  that  so  far  no  one  has  sent  back  ninety  of 
our  "  Flor  de  los  Manantiales"  cigars  and  demanded  the  return  of 
his  money ;  that  on  the  contrary  we  are  receiving  re-orders  and  orders 
from  our  customers'  friends  ? 

Every  particle  of  the  tobacco  is  clear,  clean,  selected  Havana 
grown  on  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba  and  made  into  cigars  in  our 
factory  in  New  York  by  Cuban  workmen,  the  most  skilled  cigar 
makers  in  the  world. 

Our  Plan  of  Selling:  Upon ..f*™5?  fof  *'° 

O  we  wl»l  send  to  any 
address  in  die  United  .States,  all  express  charges  prepaid  by  us, 
one  hundred  "  Flor  de  los  Manantiales  "  cigars,  Perfecto  size. 

Smoke  ten  of  them,  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
cigars,  you  may  return  the  other  ninety  and  we  will  without 
question  send  back  the  ten  dollars.  The  only  risk  you  run  is  an 
opportunity  to  smoke  ten  good  cigars  at  our  expense. 

You  cannot  buy  these  from  dealers,  but  you  can  get  them  at  your  club  at  a 
small  advance  over  the  box  price.  Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  book,  "From 
Planter  to  Smoker  ;  the  Story  of  a  Havana  Cigar." 


George  M.  Gillies, 
President. 


OUR   REFERENCES: 
Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York. 

LOPEZ-GRAU    CO., 


225   Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


9   i 


Ed.  H.  H  iWKE,  Jr. 
Jos.  A.  Flan.nekv. 


HAWKE  & 
FLANNERY 

Attorneys  and 

Counsellors 

at  Law, 

68  Broadway, 

New  York, 
Nov.  25,  1901. 

Messrs.  Lopez- 
Grau  Co., 

225  Pearl   Street, 

City. 
Gentle  nun  : 

I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  favor  of 
the  19th  inst, 
also  the  box  of 
cigars.  I  have 
tried  them  and 
find  them  excel- 
lent. They  are 
the  equal  of  any 
high-priced  im- 
ported cigar  on 
the  market. 

Truly  yours, 
Edward  H. 

Hawke,  Jr. 


¥ 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COHPANY 

MILL   OFFICE, 

/./.  Rebman,  Siipt.  Glassport,  Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1901. 

Lopez-Grau  Co.,  225  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  was  sent  to  our  city  (Pittsburgh)  office, 
and  came  into  my  hands  only  this  morning.  I  thank  you  for  confi- 
dence in  sending  bill  to  me  instead  of  C.  O.  D. 

The  cigars  were  considered  very  fine  by  my  Board  of  Directors, 
and  may  bring  you  some  business.  Please  inform  me  best  spot  cash 
price  in  five  (500)  lots,  Enclosed  find  money  order  for  bill  Nov. 
26th.     Kindly  receipt  and  return  to         Yours  truly. 

J.  J.  Rebman. 
Our  reply  was  one  hundred  dollars  per  thousand. 

Lopez-Grau  Co. 


Robert  Wilson,  President. 
D.  McCai. lay,  Vice-President. 


Chas.  H.  Barkblfw.  Secretary. 
E.  L.  McC ALLAY,  Treasurer. 


THE  WILSON  &  ricCALLAY  TOBACCO  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

MlDDLETOWN,  O.,  Nov.  22,    lO/JI. 

Lopez-Grau  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs :  Your  letter  with  the  sample  cigars  came  to  hand. 
I  have  smoked  several  and  find  them  very  nice.  You  may  send 
me  promptly  200  Flora-de-los  Manantaila.  In  the  selection  you 
might  put  in  two  or  three  boxes  of  a  lighter  wrapper.  Some  smok- 
ers think  a  dark  wrapper  means  a  very  heavy  cigar.  Will  remit 
New  York  draft  prompt  on  receipt  of  goods.     I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 
This  is  a  sample  order.  Capt.  E.  L.  McCallay. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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An  Unpublished  Poem   by  Robert  Burns. 

[The  following  verses  were  recently  found 
among  some  papers  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Berrington,  who  died  in  1885.  During  a  great 
part  of  her  life  Mrs.  Berrington  lived  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, at  no  great  distance  from  Itton  Court, 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Curre,  to  whom,  according  to 
the  indorsement  on  the  manuscript,  the  verses 
were  addressed  by  Burns.  Mrs.  Curre,  who  died 
in  1823,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bushby,  Esq.,  of 
Tinwald  Downs  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  copy  from 
which  the  verses  are  printed  is  in  the  early  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Miss  Eliza  Waddington,  whose 
family  also  lived  in  Monmouthshire.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  present  publication  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  manuscript.] 

Oh  look  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  softly  and  sweetly  ! 

Oh  smile  na,  young  Lassie,  sae  sweetly  on  me  ! 

Ther's  nought  waur  to  bear  than  the  mild  glance 
of  pity 

When  grief  swell  the  heart  and  the  tear  blins 
the  e'e. 

Just  such  was  the  glance  of  my  bonnie  lost  Nancy, 
Just  such  was  the  glance  that  once  brightened 
her  e'e  ; 

But  lost  is  the  smile  sae  impressed  on  my  fancy. 
And  cald  is  the  heart  that  sae  dear  was  to  me. 

Dka  wee  flow'ret  we  grieve  to  see  blighted, 
Cow'ring  and  with'ring  in  frost  nippet  plain  ; 

The   naist  turn  of   Spring    shall  awauken    their 
beauty, 
But  ne'er  can  Spring  wauken  my  Nancy  again. 

And  was  she  less  fair  than  the  flow'rs  of  the  gar- 
den 

Was  she  less  sweet  than  the  blossoms  of  May  ? 

Oh,  was  na  her  cheek  like  the  rose  and  the  lily, 

Like  the  Sun's  waving  glance  at  the  closing  o' 
day  ? 

And  oh  sic  a  heart,  sae  gude  and  sae  tender  ! 

Weel  was  it  fitted  for  beauty  sae  leal  ; 
'Twas  as  pure  as  the  drop  in  the  bell  o'  the  lily, 

A  wee  glinting  gem  wi'  nought  to  conceal. 

But  the   blush  and   the  smile  and  the  dark  e'es' 

mild  glances, 

.     I  prize  them  the  maist,  they  were  love's  kind  re- 
I  turn, 

Yet  far  less  the  loss  of  sic  beauty  lamented, 

'Twas  the  love  that  she  bore  me  that  gaes  me  to 

mourn.  — Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Angus  the  Lover. 
By  Ethna  Carbery. 

I  follow  the  silver  spears  flung  from  the  hands  of 
dawn  ; 

Through  silence,  through  singing  of  stars,  I  jour- 
ney on  and  on  ; 

The  scattered  fires  of  the  sun,  blown  wide  ere  the 
day  be  done, 

Scorch  me  hurrying  after  the  swift  white  feet  of 
my  fawn. 

I  am  Angus  the  Lover,  I  who  haste  in  the  track  of 

the  wind, 
The  tameless  tempest   before,  the  dusk  of  quiet 

behind  ; 
From  the  heart  of  a  blue  gulf  hurled,  I  rise  on  the 

waves  of  the  world, 
Seeking  the  love  that  allures,  woful  until  I  find. 

The   blossom  of  beauty  is  she,  glad,  bright  as  a 

shaft  of  flame, 
A    burning  arrow   of    life    winging  me   joy    and 

shame  ; 
The  hollow   deeps  of   the   sky  are  dumb  to  my 

searching  cry, 
Rending  the  peace  of  the  gods  with  the  melody  of 

her  name. 

My  quest  is  by  lonely  ways-in  the  cairns  of  the 
mighty  dead, 

On  the  high  lorn  peaks  of  snow— panting  to  hear 
her  tread, 

At  the  edge  of  the  rainbow  well  whose  whisper- 
ing waters  tell 

Of  a  face  bent  over  the  rim,  rose-pale,  and  as  roses 
red. 

Thus  she  ever  escapes  me — a  wisp  of  cloud  in  the 

air, 
A   streak   of    delicate  moonshine,  a   glory    from 

otherwhere  ; 
Yet  out  in  the  vibrant  space  I  shall  kiss  the  rose  in 

her  face, 
J  shall  bind  her  fast  to  my  side  with  a  strand  of  her 

flying  hair. 

— In  November  Harper's  Magazine. 


Shakespeare  as  ©^ 
Christmas  Present 


A 


SET  ot  Shakespeare's  Works,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  and  well  illustrated,  is 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  of  Christmas  presents.  Remember  that  when  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  your  annual  Christmas  present  problem  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
would  best  suit  your  boy  or  girl,  or  your  wife,  or  your  friend.  Everybody  wants  or  needs 
a  good  edition  of  Shakespeare,  for  no  matter  how  large  or  small  one's  collection  of  books 
may  be,  it  is  incomplete  without  a  set  of  Shakespeare's  Works — and  a  poor  edition  is  next 
to  useless. 

We  have  just  completed  a  new  edition  that  we  believe  to  be  the  best  Shakespeare  ever 
published.  In  the  extent  of  the  information  it  contains  concerning  Shakespeare  and  his 
works,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Shakespearean  encyclopaedia.  This  edition  makes  an  attractive 
Christmas  gift,  and  a  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  you  have  to  pay  only  $1.00  be- 
fore Christmas. 


i)  Handsome  Volumes — 7,000  pages  (si%e  8  x  5%  inches). 

The  New  International  Edition 

In  accuracy,  clearness,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  in  all  that  goes  to 
constitute  an  ideal  Shakespeare,  the  International  Edition  holds  first  place.  This  edition 
reproduces  the  famous  Cambridge  text,  which  has  been  for  forty  years  the  standard  text  ot 
Shakespeare.  To  this  text  have  been  added  Prefaces  giving  the  history  of  each  play  ; 
copious  Critical  Comments  on  the  plays  and  the  characters,  taken  from  the  works  of 
great  Shakespearean  scholars  ;  full  Glossaries  following  each  play  and  defining  every 
word  ;  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes,  which  make  clear  every  obscure  passage. 
(There  are  over  200  illustrations,  many  of  them  being  rare  woodcuts  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  ■>  There  are  also  numerous  full-page  chromatic  plates  in  colors  and  photogravures  on 
(Japan  vellum.  Included  with  the  set  is  a  complete  Life  of  Shakespeare  containing  the 
facts  actually  known  about  him,  by  Israel  Gollancz,  with  critical  estimates  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  by  Walter  Bagehot,  Leslie  Stephen  and  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes.  Shakespeare's 
Works — everything  he  wrote — are  given  complete,  including  the  Sonnets  and  Poems. 
The  sets  are  in  1 3  volumes  and  are  bound  in  half  leather  or  cloth. 

V  This  edition  rests  upon  a  greater  consensus  of  Shakespearean  knowledge  than  any  other 
edition  in  existence.  Every  Shakespearean  authority  of  note  is  represented  in  the  Critical 
Comments  and  Notes,  among  them  being  Furness,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Goethe,  Tennyson, 
Dowden,  White,  Victor  Hugo,  Johnson,  and  many  others.  A  set  of  this  edition  is  a 
complete  Shakespearean  Library. 

Half-Price  Introductory  Sale 

The  first  edition,  printed  from  new  plates,  has  just  been  completed.     In  order  to 
distribute  this  edition  rapidly  we  will  make  unusual  concessions  to  prompt  subscribers.       y 
The  first  edition  will  be  sold  for  $18.00  in  cloth  and  $22.00  in   halt  leather       / 
binding,  and  you  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  month.      This  is  about  half  the      / 
regular  subscription  price,  and  is  verv  little  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  printing     / 
and  binding.     We  send  the  books  to  you  without  cost  on  your  part,  and  you      /    Order 
do  not  buy  until  you  see  them.     If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  may     /     Coupon 
be  returned  at  our  expense.     We  advise  you  to  mail  us  the  coupon  at     /  The  Univer- 
once,  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  introductory  price.  /     Sjty  Society 

/        78  6th  Av., 
Ip'D     \C  \C   Each  subscriber  to  the  first  edition  will  receive    /  New  York 

*-    1X-J-/J-*  free  a  complete  Toniral    Index,    handsomelv      /      Gentlemen:  Please 

S       send  me  on  approval, 
/      prepaid,  a  set  of  the  New 
International       Shake- 
speare in    half  leather  with 
/      Index    and   Method  of  Study. 
/       If  satisfactory  I  agree  to  pay  $1 
/     within  5  days  and  fi  per  month 
/      thereafter  for  21  months  ;  if  not  sacis- 
/     factory  I  agree  to  return  them  within  5 
'     .days. 
Signed 

D.12-7      Address 

In  ordering  cloth,  change  21  to  17  months 


free  a  complete  Topical  Index,    handsomely 
bound,  also  a  Method  of  Study,  with  selected  Lists  of  questions 
on  each  play.    The  Index  is  practically  a  Shakespeare  Concor- 
dance, such  as  sells  for  $6.00  elsewhere. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   ISSUES    RAISED    IN   THE   PRESIDENT'S 

MESSAGE. 

IT  is  hard  to  tell  from  the  comments  of  the  newspapers  just 
what  sort  of  a  message  they  expected  from  President  Roose- 
velt, but  it  is  clear  that  some  of  them  expected  something  consid- 
erably different  from  the  one  that  was  written.  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "it  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
a  message  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's temperament,"  and  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  says  it  is 
"less  a  unique  document  than,  perhaps,  many  have  anticipated 
it  would  be."  It  is  "anything  but  a  sensational  document,"  ob- 
serves the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.).  The  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.)  thinks  it  a  notable  matter  that  "there  is  not  a  line  of 
bumptiousness  or  challenging  boastfulness  "  in  the  message,  and 
the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  says  that  "the  country  will  draw  a 
deep  breath  of  satisfaction  "  because  "there  are  no  fireworks  in 
it."  "The  'Rough  Rider  '  and  'the  Jingo,'  the  impetuous  youth 
of  a  year  ago,  has  disappeared,"  remarks  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  "and  instead  we  have  in  the  White  House  a 
President  who,  to  judge  from  his  first  communication  to  Congress, 
might  be  a  man  of  sixty,  trained  in  conservative  habits."  The 
message  as  a  whole  is  pretty  generally  commended  by  the  papers 
of  both  parties. 

The  salient  points  of  the  message  may  be  briefly  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

President  McKinley's  assassination  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "of  the  last  seven 
elected  Presidents,  he  is  the  third  who  has  been  murdered,  and 
the  bare  recital  of  this  fact,"  it  is  added,  "is  sufficient  to  justify 
grave  alarm  among  all  loyal  American  citizens."  Anarchy  is 
called  "a  crime  against  the  whole  human  race,"  and  it  is  urged 
that  this  crime  "should  be  made  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations,"  like  piracy  and  the  slave  trade. 

"Caution  in 'dealing  with  corporations  "  is  recommended;  yet 
it  is  recognized  that  "there  is  a  widespread  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  that  the  great  corporations  known 


as  trusts  are  in  certain  of  their  features  and  tendencies  hurtful 
to  the  general  welfare."  It  is  urged  that  "combination  and  con- 
centration should  be,  not  prohibited,  but  supervised  and  within 
reasonable  limits  controlled."  "In  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
Government  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
workings  of  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness. Publicity  is  the  only  sure  remedy  which  we  can  now  in- 
voke." 

"A  cabinet  officer,  to  be  known  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Industries,"  is  recommended. 

"The  competition  of  convict  contract  labor  in  the  open  labor 
market"  is  deprecated,  legislation  "to  render  the  enforcement 
of  the  eight-hour  law  easy  and  certain  "  is  urged,  and  it  is  ad- 
vised that  "in  all  industries  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  United  States  Government  women  and  children  should  be 
protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  from  night  work,  and 
from  work  under  unsanitary  conditions." 

The  Chinese  exclusion  law  should  be  reenacted  immediately, 
and  should  be  strengthened  wherever  necessary. 

As  to  the  tariff,  "nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  disturb 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  by  any  general  tariff  change 
at  this  time"  ;  but  there  should  be  combined  with  it  "a  supple- 
mentary system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation  with  other 
nations."  "Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of 
protection." 

A  shipping  subsidy  is  not  outspokenly  advocated,  but  it  is 
remarked  that  "at  present  American  shipping  is  under  certain 
great  disadvantages  when  put  in  competition  with  the  shipping 
of  foreign  countries,"  and  Congress  is  asked  to  "take  such  action 
as  will  remedy  these  inequalities." 

Action  that  "will  bring  the  revenues  more  nearly  within  the 
limit  of  our  actual  needs"  is  called  for,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
attention  is  called  to  "the  need  of  strict  economy  in  expendi- 
tures." 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  urged  as  "  an  imperative  busi- 
ness necessity,"  and  the  government  irrigation  of  arid  lands  is 
recommended. 

"  In  Cuba  such  progress  has  been  made  toward  putting  the  in- 
dependent government  of  the  island  upon  a  firm  footing  that 
before  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  closes,  this  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact."  "A  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties 
on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States"  is  termed  a  "vital 
need. " 

Our  Philippine  policy  is  justified  at  considerable  length,  and 
legislation  that  will  encourage  the  introduction  of  industrial  en- 
terprises is  called  for.  A  cable  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  is 
recommended. 

The  isthmian  canal  and  the  importance  of  constructing  it  are 
discussed. 

Many  recommendations  are  made  looking  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  navy.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  increase  the  army, 
"but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency." 
Promotions  will  be  made  for  merit  only  ;  political,  social,  or  per- 
sonal pressure  will  avail  nothing,  "and  if  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  pressure  is  exercised  at  the  instigation  of  the  offi- 
cer concerned,  it  will  be  held  to  militate  against  him." 

The  merit  system  is  declared  to  be  "in  its  essence  as  demo- 
cratic and  American  as  the  common-school  system  itself,"  and  it 
is  further  declared  that  "it  is  important  to  have  this  system  ob- 
tain at  home,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to  have  it  applied 
rigidly  in  our  insular  possessions." 

The  elimination  of  "  partisan  considerations  "  from  the  consular 
service  is  urged,  and  the  reformation  of  the  service  by  a  new 
law  advised. 

The  census  office  "should  be  made  a  permanent  government 
bureau." 

Anarchism.— There  is  pretty  general  agreement  with  the  Pres- 
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ident's  recommendation  that  anarchists  be  outlawed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  bills  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  into  Congress.  The 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  says  of  the  part  of  the  mes- 


WAITING   FOR   THE   BIG   SHOW   TO  OPEN. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

sage  dealing  vvitL  Miis  topic  that  "  no  more  apt  or  enlightening 
analyzation  of  anarchy  has  been  made  anywhere  in  so  few  words 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  words,  few  or  many."  The  Washing- 
ton Times  (Dem.)  declares  that  "the  United  States  is  no  dump- 
ing-ground for  men  who  are  murderers  by  conviction"  ;  and  it 
seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  "certainly  there  is 
need  of  world-wide  cooperation  against  this  mad  foe  to  civiliza- 
tion." "There  is  excellent  prospect,"  observes  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.),  "that  before  the  present  session 
ends  we  shall  have  agreement  upon  some  comprehensive  meas- 
ure, or  measures,  that  will  put  us  as  a  nation  in  line  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  President."  Some  papers  think, 
however,  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
anarchists  and  identifying  them  as  such,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reports  that  the  anarchists  in  New  York  are  not 
expecting  serious  trouble. 

The  "Trusts." — The  President's  recommendation  of  publicity 
as  a  remedy  for  trust  evils  is  widely  commended.  "His  deliver- 
ance upon  this  subject."  says  the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.), 
"seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  the  wisest  that  has  been  made  by 
any  public  man."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  calls  the  Presi- 
dent's program  "moderate  and  safe,"  and  thinks  that  "Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  should  be  able  to  join  hands  with  ease  to 
legislate  regarding  it."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  de- 
clares that  under  the  present  methods  of  trust  management  a 
few  men  "greatly  increase  their  opportunities  for  profit  by  em- 
ploying other  people's  money  without  feeling  obligation  to  give 
those  people  information  of  changes  in  the  business,  except  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  report,  issued  some  months  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year."  and  it  adds  that  "this  sounds  unfair  and  one- 
sided, but  it  is  pretty  near  what  happens."  The  masses  of  peo- 
ple will  like  this  part  of  the  message,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.),  because  "  they  are  determined  not  to  let  anything  grow 
up  in  this  country  which  they  can  not  handle  and  which,  un- 
handled,  might  become  stronger  than  themselves."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "the  trust  promoters 
:  be  wise  if  they  offer  no  resistance  to  the  steps  which  may  be 
taken  to  carry  out  the  President's  suggestion,"  for  "if  they  seek 
to  oppose  this  conservative  and  wholesome  recommendation,  they 
will  create  a  demand  for  something  more  drastic."  The  Post 
thinks,  however,  1  'iat  "Congress  is  certain  to  be  reluctant  about 
taking  action  in  this  direction,"  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  agrees  that  "if  precedents  count  for  anything,  a  Congress 
so  near  the  election  of  its  successor  is  likely  to  be  cautious  rather 
than  radical."  The  fear  is  expressed  by  the  Hartford  Courant 
(Rep  )  ttiat  federal  meddling  with  corporations  is  only  "another 
step  toward  the  centralization  that  those  profess  to  fear  who  are 
the  strongest  in  pushing  the  country  toward  it.     'Government 


control'  is  a  few  steps  ahead  of  government  ownership,  and  is  in 
the  same  path." 

Chinese  Exclusion. — On  this  question  it  seems  likely,  from 
the  newspaper  comment,  that,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says,  "all 
parties  will  be  a  unit  for  the  reenactment  of  the  exclusion  act." 
The  Hartford  Courant  says  :  "  There  is  a  mighty  strong  lesson  in 
inconsistency  in  a  nation  forcing  its  way  into  a  country  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  then  forbidding  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  coming  here.  But  on  its 
practical  side  his  declaration  unquestionably  voices  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  to  have 
to  compete  with  the  Chinese  in  diet  or  clothing  or  habits  of  life, 
and  they  will  have  to  when  the  Chinese  becomes  an  active  com- 
petitor with  them  in  work.  That's  the  inside  of  the  Chinese 
question.     It  is  not  taken   from  the  Golden   Rule,  but  is  essen- 


THEY    HAVE   A    POOR   OPINION  OF  THE   MESSAGE. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 

tially  selfish  and  human."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Fin.),  however,  thinks  that  "the  exclusion  of  the  small  number 
of  Chinese  who  might  come  here  is  not  necessary  to'preserve  the 
American  workman,  whose  products  are  everywhere  undersell- 
ing the  wares  of  men  who  earn  lower  wages, "  and  it  remarks  that 
"  Chinese  labor  in  this  country  has  been  found  to  be  efficient,  but 
not  particularly  cheap." 

The  Tariff  and  Reciprocity. — "  President  Roosevelt's  message 
has  knocked  in  the  head  the  free-trade  scheme  to  reduce  the 
Dingley  tariff  under  the  plea  of  making  friends  with  or  extend- 
ing charity  to  other  nations,'1  says  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
which  is  the  most  ardent  newspaper  champion  of  the  protective 
tariff  system  in  the  country  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  declare  that  the 
only  foes  of  the  system  "are  now,  as  heretofore,  in  the  battered 
old  Democracy.  There  dissatisfied  Republicans  can  take  their 
stand.  With  the  President's  position  definitely  and  finally 
known,  there  is  no  more  hope  for  sneaking  into  free  trade  by  the 
new  covered  route  of 'tariff  revision'  than  there  is  by  the  old 
abandoned  subway  of  'tariff  reform.''  The  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.),  however,  believes  that  the  President's  idea  that  business 
panics  are  created  by  tariff  revisions  is  a  fallacy,  and  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  President  "misinterprets  the 
evidence  as  to  public  opinion,  and  errs  as  to  the  real  requisite 
to  prosperity.  That,  we  are  convinced,  is,  not  to  continue  pro- 
tection as  it  exists,  but  gradually  and  prudently,  but  surely,  to 
check  and  moderate  it."  The  President's  words  on  reciprocity 
are  not  considered  as  strong  as  his  declaration  concerning  the 
tariff.  His  recommendation  that  reciprocity  should  be  treated 
as  the  handmaiden  of  protection"does  not  mean  much,"  remarks 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  ;  and  the  New  York  Journal 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  "the  President  seems  half-hearted"  in  this 
matter,  and  it  says  that  "  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  McKin- 
ley  had  lived  he  would  have  spoken  in  more  insistent  terms  on 
this  subject  that  lay  so  near  his  heart."  "The  protected  inter- 
ests," notes  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  "are  too  jealous  of  any 
move  in  the  direction  of  lowered  duties  to  give  their  countenance 
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to  anything  like  a  broad  reciprocity  policy  ;  and  the  President 
virtually  sanctions  their  position."  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  puts  its  conception  of  the  situation  in  a  sentence  by 
saying:  "We  shall  get  no  concessions  without  giving  some,  and 
what  not  a  single  American  will  object  to  no  foreigner  will 
value."  The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  indorses  the  reci- 
procity idea  heartily,  and  says:  "Certainly  a  policy  with  which 
the  names  of  Blaine,  McKinley,  and  Dingley  have  been  identified 
may  be  regarded  as  soundly  Republican,  and  the  execution  of  it 
as  not  a  '  new  departure  '  nor  an  attack  upon  the  established  order 
of  things." 

Shipping  Subsidies. — The  idea  of  a  shipping  subsidy,  like  the 
idea  of  reciprocity,  seems  to  be  considered  favorably  as  a  general 
plan,  but  opposed  when  it  becomes  clear  who  will  get  the  favors 
and  who  will  not.  The  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "the 
repeal  or  modification  of  our  antiquated  navigation  laws  would 
do  more  to  build  up  our  merchant  shipping  than  all  the  subsidies 
that  can  be  piled  up."  And  the  New  York  Journal  of  ( 'o/nmerce 
says : 

"It  is  not  our  merchant  marine  that  seems  so  small  ;  it  is  only 
the  portion  of  it  which'  is  employed  in  foreign  trade.  That  this 
is  smaller  than  that  of  England  is  no  more  discreditable  to  us 
than  it  is  discreditable  to  England  that  her  railroad  system  is 
smaller  than  ours.  A  maritime  nation  with  free  trade  has  built 
up  a  great  merchant  marine;  a  continental  nation  with  a  stiff 
protective  tariff  to  restrict  foreign  trade  has  developed  a  splendid 
railway  system,  and  is  selling  railway  material  to  the  British 
empire.  That  we  overtop  other  nations  in  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  capital  and  labor  have  been  em- 
ployed where  they  are  more  productive  than  on  the  sea,  and  if 
our  exports  have  been  carried  to  their  destinations  in  cheap  ves- 
sels it  has  been  to  the  profit  of  our  producers,  who  receive  the 
foreign  price  less  the  cost  of  transportation." 

Irrigation  of  Arid  Regions. — This  subject  is  considered  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  "the  most  important  of  all,"  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  notes  that  "it  is  absolutely  new  matter  in  any 


THE  Rough  RIDER  :  "Dance,  you  tenderfeet,  dance  !  " 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  .  imerican. 

Presidential  message,"  and  says:  "This  alone  would  make  the 
message  notable.  It  will  mark,  we  think,  the  especial  achieve- 
ment President  Roosevelt  means  to  stamp  on  his  Administra- 
tion.". "Surely  the  West  will  like  this  message,"  remarks  the 
Washington  Star  (Ind.),  "and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt can  induce  Congress  to  lay  the  foundation  for  reservoirs 
which  will  husband  for  the  great  empire  beyond  the  Mississippi 
the  water  necessary  to  add  the  desert  reaches  there  to  habitation 
and  productivity,  he  need  lose  no  sleep  about  the  enduring  qual- 
ity of  his  fame. "     The  Detroit  Tribune  (Ind.)  says: 

"He  knows  that,  by  the  very  presence  and  extent  of  these  arid 
lands,  the  States  that  contain  them  are  too  poor  to  undertake,  on 
an  adequate  scale,  the  projects  of  conservation  and  distribution 
of  water-supply  that  are  necessary.  He  realizes,  too,  that  the 
manufacturing  and  merchandizing  East  has  a  direct  interest  in 
the  development  and  settlement   >f  this  untenanted  country,  be- 


cause it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  opening  of  several  new 
States,  and  the  '  winning  of  the  West '  has,  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
been  the  making  of  the  East,  because  it  has  supplied  a  constantly 
widening  market  for  tiie  surplus  products  of  older  and  better  de- 
veloped sections  of  the  country." 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  question  the  Buffalo  E.\press  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says:  "The  Government  will  have  done  enough  if  it  regu- 
lates interstate  waters.  Let  the  settlers  pay  for  their  own  im- 
provements, as  all  other  settlers  have  done."  And  the  Baltimore 
Amerii  on  (Ind.)  saj  s  : 

"There  is  absolutely  no  analogy  between  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  the  irrigation  of  deserts.  The  one  creates 
facilities  for  a  commerce  and  trade  already  in  existence,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  benefit  to  the  whole  people  and  the  nation.  The 
other  undertakes  to  do  an  altogether  hypothetical  service  for 
future  generations — a  service  which  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  for  themselves  if  convinced  that  it  will  pay.  .  .  .  When  irri- 
gation will  pay,  private  enterprise  will  undertake  it,  and  it  has 
done  so  already  with  more  or  less  profit.  Of  the  lands  which  the 
Government  is  asked  to  irrigate,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them 
would  remain  non-productive  if  the  Amazon  were  emptied  over 
them." 

The  Merit  System. — The  President's  unequivocal  indorse- 
ment of  civil-service  reform  is  heartily  commended  by  the  news- 
papers, but  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  thinks  if  he  lives 
up  to  it,  "he  will  cause  consternation  among  his  party  associ- 
ates." The  Buffalo  Express,  too,  says  that  his  words  "will  make 
many  of  the  old  bureaucrats  quake,"  and  the  Hartford  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  remarks  that  "this  feature  of  the  message  can  not 
be  pleasing  to  the  politicians  who  found  Mr.  McKinley  so  com- 
plaisant, but  it  should  please  the  American  people  mightily." 
"By  carrying  out  this  principle,"  says  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "as  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  done  in  executing  the  civil-service  laws  heretofore,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  the  expansion  policy  will  be  averted." 

The  Philippines. — The  President's  justification  of  our  Philip- 
pine policy  on  the  ground  of  its  benefit  to  the  natives  brings  out 
the  same  kind  of  comment  brought  out  by  similar  declarations 
by  President  McKinley.  The  New  York  Press  declares  that 
"Senator  Hoar  himself  could  not  entertain  or  express  more 
humane  and  nationally  unselfish  sentiments  toward  the  Fili- 
pinos," while  the  .Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says:  "As  to 
future  policy  respecting  the  islands — no  word.  The  President 
speaks  of 'self-government '  as  the  ultimate  end,  but  just  what 
he  means  no  one  can  tell.  And  so  the  hell  of  mutually  murder- 
ous hate  we  have  created  there  is  to  continue  indefinitely.'  The 
recommendation  that  Congress  open  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  business  enterprises  into  the  islands  meets  the  opposition  of 
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the  Richmond  Dispatch  (Dem.) ,  which  thinks  it  would  merely  be 

"turning  loose  an  army  ot   reconstruction-looters  to  prey  upon 

the  natives."     Opportunely  the  Manila  American  arrives  simul- 
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taneously  with  the  message,  with  an  editorial   upon  this  very 
subject,  in  which  it  says: 

"It  will  be  the  industrial  army  that  redeems  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Churches  we  have,  and  to  spare  ;  schools  we  are  estab- 
lishing, but  these  in  themselves  will  be  powerless  to  uplift  the 
country.  What  these  islands  need  is  an  army  of  intelligent  and 
efficient  workmen  to  till  the  soil,  to  fell,  saw,  and  market  timber, 
to  exploit  mines,  to  build  railroads  and  canals  and  manufac- 
tories ;  in  short,  men  who  will  do  for  the  Philippines  what  Mis- 
souri did  for  itself — develop  the  latent  resources,  people  the 
country  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  prosperity. 

"There  are  now  enough  Americans  interested  in  these  islands, 
and  most  of  them  on  the  ground,  to  do  this  work,  just  so  soon  as 
Congress  will  give  them  the  signal  that  their  locations,  their  in- 
vestments, and  the  result  of  their  efforts  will  be  protected  as  well 
as  they  would  be  in  America." 


CUBA'S   PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN. 

CUBA  will  soon  be  in  the  throes  of  a  national  political  cam- 
paign, and  already  the  claims  of  contending  candidates  are 
being  vigorously  pushed  in  the  press  anil  on  the  platform.  The 
elections  will  begin  late  in  December  and  end  in  February.  The 
governors  of  provinces  will  first  be  balloted  for,  then  representa- 
tives to  the  Provin- 
cial Assemblies,  and 
then  deputies  to  the 
National  House. 
The  senatorial  elec- 
tion comes  next,  and 
the  Presidential  con- 
test last  of  all.  Gen. 
Emilio  Nunez,  civil 
governor  of  Hav- 
ana, in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Sun, 
reviewing  the  polit- 
ical situation  in 
Cuba,  declares : 

"The  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  leading 
policies  has  led  to 
the  formation  of 
three  parties  —  the 
National,  the  Re- 
publican, and  the 
Democratic.  T  h  e 
two  latter  names 
are  fresh  from  the 
United   States,  and 

mean  nothing  in  so  far  as  the  platforms  of  its  two  great  parties 
are  concerned. 

"The  Republican  party  comprises  a  fraction  of  the  patriots 
who  were  active  in  the  war  against  Spain  ;  the  Democrats  are 
the  survivors  of  the  old  Autonomist  party,  which  supported 
Spain  in  the  war  for  independence,  declaring  for  allegiance  to 
the  mother  country,  with  the  privilege  of  home  rule.  Spaniards 
and  the  old  Spanish  sympathizers  largely  compose  the  Demo- 
cratic organization. 

"The  National  party — by  far  the  strongest  numerically — is 
made  up  of  the  Cubans  who  demanded  absolute  independence. 
Their  platfoim  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Republi- 
cans ;   indeed,  the  two  parties  are  almost  one.    . 

"The  difference  is  this:  The  leaders,  and  not  the  policies 
have  been  opposed.  The  Assembly  which  followed  the  .Spanish 
evacuation  of  the  island  was  made  up  of  patriots  who,  while  they 
had  the  same  end  in  view,  favored  different  men. 

"The  National  party  organized  and  claimed  General  Gomez  as 
its  head.  The  Republicans  comprised  those  who  broke  away  on 
the  question  of  leadership.  General  Gomez  has  proved  his  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness,  and  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen.    To-day  he  is  by  far  the  most  popular  man  in  Cuba. 

"Several  times  he  has  refused  the  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
President.  Should  he  remain  firm  in  his  determination,  the 
choice  of  the  National  party  will  be  Senor  Tomas  Estrada  Palma. 


He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  General  Gomez,  and  is  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  the  island. 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  fusion  move- 
ment in  his  favor  on  foot  in  Havana.  It  was  to  comprise  the 
National  and  Republican  forces,  and  a  fraction  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

"But,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  there  has  been  an  under- 
standing between  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties 
that  they  shall  unite  in  the  support  of  Gen.  Bartolome  Masso. 
General  Masso  is  the  head  and  front  of  what  I  might  call  the 
anti-Platt  Cubans. 

"He  typifies  the  spirit  of  revision,  which  stirred  so  many  when 
the  Piatt  amendment  was  put  through.  Those  of  the  patriots 
who  could  brook  no  interference  in  the  island's  affairs  are  still 
Revisionists — and  anti-Platts. " 

General  Nunez  believes  that  Senor  Palma  will  be  elected,  and 
declares  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  Palma  would  "endeavor 
to  preserve  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  would 
seek  to  avoid  all  friction  and  to  place  on  a  sound  basis  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  affairs  of  the  island." 

La  Lucha  (Havana)  supports  the  candidacy  of  General  Masso 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  more  distinctively  Cuban  candidate, 

and    regards   Senor 
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Palma  as  being  too 
American  in  his 
sympathies.  It 
says : 

"The  popular  and 
intellectual  classes 
are  showing  their 
sympathy  for  a  can- 
didate who  has  spe- 
cifically asked  all 
the  elements  of  the 
country  for  their 
support,  and  they 
have  given  it  him  in 
spite  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the 
supporters  of  Don 
Tomas  [Senor  Pal- 
ma] that  the  latter 
was  the  only  man, 
that  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  was  an 
American  citizen 
and  understood  both 
the  Cuban  and 
American  aspect  of 
the  problem. 
"Senor  Masso,  in  appealing  directly  and  not  in  general  terms 
to  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  people,  showed  more  common 
sense  and  less  exclusivism  than  did  Don  Tomas,  tho  the  trouble 
and  division  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  wording  of  the  let- 
ter program  of  Don  Tomas  as  from  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
pampered  bureaucrats  of  the  intervention." 


GEN.    BAKIOLOMI     MASSO. 


Texas  Strikes  Another  Blow  at  Trusts.— State  at- 
tacks on  trusts,  which  were  greeted  with  trumpetings  of  news- 
paper acclaim  from  sea  to  sea  a  few  years  ago,  now  receive  very 
little  notice.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  of  the  latest  attempt  of 
this  sort : 

"The  authorities  in  Texas  have  broken  up  the  'beer  trust '  in 
that  State.  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  brewing  companies  which 
have  been  violating  the  antitrust  act  have  been  fined  $15,000 
apiece,  and  the  right  to  do  business  in  Texas  has  been  taken  away 
from  them.  These  two  companies  have  paid  their  fines,  and  the 
Milwaukee  one  is  going  to  sell  out  its  real-estate  holdings  in 
Texas,  and  will  send  no  agents  there  to  solicit  custom.  A  year 
ago  the  Texas  authorities  succeeded  in  depriving  of  the  right  to 
do  business  in  Texas  the  local  corporation  which  represented  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  has  now  defeated  a  brewers'  com- 
bine.    These  are  indeed  victories.     No  other  State  can  show  such 
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a  record.  This  is  not  so  much  that  Texas  has  a  rigid  anti-trust 
law  as  it  is  because  state  officials  think  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
enforced.  But  while  these  two  brewing  companies  can  not  do 
business  in  Texas,  the  Texans  who  like  their  beer  can  send  to 
St.  Louis  or  Milwaukee  for  it.  Its  shipment  to  them  can  not  be 
prevented.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  beer  will  be  an)'  cheaper  in 
Texas  because  of  the  expulsion  of  these  two  companies.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  difficult  to  see  what  Texas  will  have  gained  by 
this  '  famous  victory. '  Some  foreign  capital  which  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  State  will  be  withdrawn,  but  that  will  be  no  gain. 
Texas  needs  all  the  capital  it  can  get." 


NO   COLOR    LINE    IN     HAWAII. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Honolulu  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  color  line  is  something  that  in  Hawaii  is 
absolutely  unknown.  "Black  and  white  and  yellow  and  brown." 
he  says,  "are  on  a  social  equality."  The  news  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  dinner  incident  caused  no  stir  there,  where  "Amer- 
ican, Hawaiian,  and  negro  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese,  and  with  never  a  thought  of  the  proprieties." 
The  social  conditions,  continues  the  correspondent,  "are  proba- 
bly the  most  peculiar  of  anywhere  in  the  United  States,"  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Hawaiian  has,  it  is  true,  a  skin  of  somber  hue,  but  the 
darker  the  color  the  prouder  he  is  of  his  social  status.  There  are 
innumerable  wealthy  natives  here  who  move  in  the  best  society 
circles,  and  the  issuance  of  the  '  Blue  Book, '  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  days  ago,  disclosed  that  the 'four  hundred  '  of  the  city  was 
made  up  of  both  black  and  white  and  yellow  and  brown. 

"The  most  prominent  attorney  and  the  best  speaker  in  the 
islands  is  a  negro,  and  he  is  much  in  demand  upon  every  public 
occasion.  This  is  T.  McCants  Stewart,  who  is  also  prominent  in 
the  high  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  which  is  due  not  only 
to  his  own  undoubted  ability,  but  also  because  of  his  color,  which 
gives  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the  natives.  There  are  four 
score  at  least  of  Chinese  citizens,  merchants,  and  the  like,  who 
move  in  the  best  society,  and  who  are  rated  at  anywhere  from 
$100,000  to  $3,000,000  when  wealth  is  taken  as  a  factor.  The 
hospitality  of  the  famous  Ah  Fong  family  is  well  known,  particu- 
arly  among  army  and  navy  officers,  who  have  often  been  their 
guests. 

"The  Japanese  are  also  no  small  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
islands,  and  there  are  many  with  large  accumulations  of  wealth. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  social  distinction  made  upon  their  own 
account,  tho  they  very  rarely  entertain.  Among  the  Ilawaiians. 
however,  there  is  the  greatest  rivalry  for  social  distinction.     The 


Princess  Theresa,  who  is  the  wife  of  Delegate  to  Congress  Wil- 
cox, by  her  official  position,  claims  the  honors.  The  ex-Queen 
Liliuokolani  is  still  the  recognized  leader  among  her  own  people, 
and  .Mrs.  Wilcox's  claims  are  disputed  by  several  other  ladies. 
The  Princess  Theresa  is  tile  real  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party, 
which  is  dominant  in  local  politics,  and  is  said  to  far  exceed  her 
husband,  the  delegate  to  Congress,  in  her  ability  to  control  the 
party. 

"There  are  in  all  hardly  more  than  ten  thousand  whites  in  the 
city  of  Honolulu,  and  a  goodly  part  of  that  number  is  made  up  of 
transients,  who  can  not  be  called  citizens.  The  prominent  soci- 
ety people  are  among  the  descendants  of  the  old  missionaries, 
and  they  mingle  freely  with  the  other  nationalities  in  a  social 
way.  The  social  peculiarities  of  the  place  are  further  augmented 
by  the  unlimited  number  of  queer  marriage  mixtures.  A  man's 
color  here  is  no  index  to  his  nationality.  Hawaiian,  Chinese, 
American,  French,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  African 
blood  are  so  intermingled  that  an  attempt  to  accurately  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other  would  be  absolutely  impossible." 


MORE    REFLECTIONS   ON   THE    PHILIPPINE 

DECISION. 

'THE  Supreme-Court  decision  in  the  "fourteen  diamond  rings 
*■  case,"  which  was  considered  in  these  columns  last  week, 
is  accepted  by  the  newspapers  as  confirming  the  insular  decisions 
rendered  last  spring.  "The  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  last  batch  of  insular  cases,"  says  the  Burling- 
ton//rt7c£^'<?  (Rep.),  "  completes  the  vindication  Qf  the  McKinley 
policy  of  national  expansion.  The  question  of  constitutionality 
will  no  longer  be  up  for  consideration.  That  has  been  settled 
once  and  for  all,  and  settled  rightly."  The  series  of  decisions 
"proclaim  to  the  world, "  declares  the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.). 
"that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  American 
Government  may  rule  its  territorial  possessions  imperially  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed."  The  fact  that  Congress 
and  the  President,  not  the  President  alone,  will  rule  our  colonial 
possessions  is  the  subject  of  considerable  remark.  Thus  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  says:  "Whatever  disappoint- 
ment some  Americans  may  feel  at  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  against  the  'dependencies'  system,  let  none 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  encroachments  of  the  executive  branch, 
its  attempt  to  make  itself  autocratic  and  irresponsible,  have  been 
sternly  and  squarely  rebuked.  On  that  proposition  the  Supreme 
Court  stood  eight  to  one.     The  inhabitants  of  our '  appurtenances  ' 
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are  not  the  wards  of  the  President,  but  the  wards  of  the  people." 
And  the  Louisville  Post  (Dem.)  observes: 

"This  decision,  like  the  previous  ones,  is  a  check  to  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Our  natural  growth  has  made  the  Presi- 
dency an  infinitely  more  powerful  institution  than  the  founders 
of  the  Government  ever  dreamed  that  it  would  be.  Nearly  every 
change,  nearly  every  step  forward,  has  necessarily  increased  the 
weight  of  executive  influence  until  an  adroit  politician  at  the 
White  House,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  make  himself 
practically  supreme. 

"  Many  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  have  seen  in  our  recent 
expansion  the  possibility  of  even  a  greater  aggrandizement  of  the 
Presidency.  If  the  President  could,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
an  absolute  monarch  of  the  island  territory,  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  the  cry  of  imperialism.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  this  cannot  be.  The  power  to  govern  territory  lies  in 
Congress,  and  not  in  the  President.  The  direct  representatives 
of  the  people  must  make  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  islands.  Representatives  of  a  people  devoted  to  popular 
government  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  liberal,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  development  of  self-government  in  the  Philippines. 

"The  cause  of  national  growth  is  undoubtedly  strengthened  by 
these  decisions  that  establish  authority  in  the  legislative  rather 
than  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government." 

As  the  decision  sweeps  away  the  tariff  bars  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  States,  and  leaves  the  trade  tariff-free 
until  Congress  ordains  otherwise,  the  most  immediate  effect  of 
the  decision  is  to  throw  the  Philippine  tariff  question  into  Con- 
gress. Senator  Lodge  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate 
making  legal  for  the  Philippines  the  tariff  schedule  set  up  by  the 
Taft  Commission,  and  putting  the  Dingley  tariff  rates  in  force 
between  the  islands  and  the  States  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  a  sim- 
ilar bill  will  soon  be  introduced  into  the  House.  The  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  however,  thinks  that  the  plan  of 
having  one  tariff  for  one  colony  and  another  for  another  is  ques- 
tionable. It  says:  "Why  should  the  products  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  come  in  free  of  duty  and  those  of  the  Philippines  be 
saddled  with  duties,  be  they  more  or  less  than  the  Dingley 
schedule?  " 

Turning  to  the  "anti-imperialist"  comment  on  the  decision, 
the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"As  to  the  bearing  of  this  attitude  [of  the  Court]  upon  the 
broad  issues  involved  in  the  term  'imperialism,'  it  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that,  while  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  one  kind  of  imperialism  which  some  people  affected  to  be  very 
much  stirred  up  about,  it  interposes  absolutely  no  barrier  to  the 
other  kind — the  only  kind  concerning  which  there  was  any  justi- 
fication for  active  solicitude.  From  the  imperialism  of  the  'one- 
man  power  '  there  was  never  any  sign  that  we  had  much  ground 
to  anticipate  trouble  in  any  reasonable  future  ;  it  is  the  imperial- 
ism of  national  domination,  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  weaker 
and  less  advanced  peoples,  which  alone  has  loomed  up  as  a  new 
element  in  our  development,  and  one  calculated  to  undermine 
our  old  ideals  and  traditions.  If  this  be  a  national  danger,  it  is 
to  the  national  spirit  rather  than  to  any  action  by  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal that  we  should  have  looked  for  protection  against  it  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  such  protection  lias  not  been  furnished  in  any 
measure  whatever  by  the  decisions  actually  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  another  anti-imperialist 
paper,  says : 

"The  absolute  power  of  Congress,  which  our  highest  tribunal 
has  now  asserted,  may  be  used  in  a  beneficent  way  to  extricate 
us  from  our  Philippine  plight.  The  islands  are  ours,  heady  ex- 
pansionists have  said,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  held  that  they  are  but  as  other 
'property'  of  the  United  States,  to  be  alienated  if  Congress  so 
desires.  Our  hands  are  not  tied.  Congress  has  full  power  to 
heed  the  prayer  of  the  islanders,  at  the  same  time  that  it  consults 
our  own  highest  interests,  by  granting  Philippine  independence 
at  a:i  early  day.  The  President's  message  reflects  the  general 
.-ring  on   this  subject.      He   has  got   far  away  from   the   first 


glorying  of  Mr.  McKinley  in  our  acquisition  of  the 'gems  and 
glories  of  the  tropic  seas.'  To  Mr.  Roosevelt  they  are  frankly  'a 
great  burden.'  There  is  not  a  word  in  his  message  inconsistent 
with  our  ultimate  withdrawal — many  words,  indeed,  which  hint 
not  obscurely  that  such  may  be  our  final  goal.  With  this  falls 
in  the  latest  Filipino  appeal  for  a  promise  of  'the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  '  as  a  people.  The  time  is  auspicious,  there- 
fore, for  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  freed  from  the 
old  rancors  and  passions  ;  and  the  hope  may  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained that  the  American  Congress  and  people  will  yet  be  will- 
ing to  retrace  their  steps,  and  take  their  position  again  on  our 
traditional  and  noble  principle  that  no  government  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  a  people  without  its  consent." 


OPENING   OF  THE   CHARLESTON    EXPOSITION. 

WITH  imposing  ceremonies,  including  a  parade  of  federal 
and  state  troops  and  Confederate  veterans,  a  program 
of  exercises  graced  by  Senator  Depew  and  other  distinguished 
speakers,  and  with  words  of  greeting  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States',  the  South  Carolina.  Interstate  and  West  Indian 
Exposition  was  formally  opened  on  December  2.  The  occasion, 
declares  the  Charleston  News  ami  Courier,  marks  "the  most 
momentous  day  in  the  newer,  and  better,  and  broader  life  of 
Charleston,  and  the  State,  and  the  South."     It  continues: 

"There  was  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  in  the  city, 
and  the  whole  community  joined  in  the  most  remarkable  demon- 
stration in  the  varied  history  of  this  ancient  town.  More  than 
twenty  two  thousand  persons  passed  through  the  gates  of  the 
Exposition  grounds.  Many  of  the  visitors  marveled  where  they 
had  come  from — they  were  everywhere — and  they  were  all  filled 
with  rejoicing.  .  .  .  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  were 
heightened  only  by  the  delightful  temper  of  the  happy  thou- 
sands, the  'strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer  seas' 
which  filled  the  air,  and  the  unrivaled  eloquence  of  the  orator  of 
the  day.  The  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the  mayor  of 
Charleston  spake  as  they  were  never  moved  to  speak  before,  and 
to  an  audience  which  was  responsive  to  every  sentiment  of  patri- 
otic aspiration.  There  was  not  one  untoward  incident  to  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  great  occasion,  and  it  was  only  a  forerunner 
of  other  memorable  days  which  will  mark  the  splendid  progress 
of  the  Exposition  to  its  triumphant  close." 

The  Charleston  undertaking  is,  as  its  directors  state,  an  "ex- 
position with  an  idea,"  and  its  chief  object  is  to  promote  "more 
intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  seventy  principal  West 
Indian  Islands."  "The  fertility  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
West  Indies,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "are  as  yet  only 
faintly  beginning  to  be  understood.  Anything  which  directs  at- 
tention to  them  or  spreads  definite  knowledge  of  the  chances 
which  thejr  hold  out  must  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  islands 
but  to  this  country."     The  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

"The  Charleston  Exposition  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress has  at  last  penetrated  the  most  conservative  region  of  the 
South.  The  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  and  Nashville  Expositions 
were  evidences  that  the  States  and  regions  of  which  they  are  the 
commercial  capitals  had  started  on  a  new  career.  But  Charles- 
ton and  South  Carolina  remained  at  the  rear.  The  breath  of  the 
new  dispensation  had  not  touched  them.  But  this  could  not  last 
always.  The  new  era  was  hurried  by  the  Spanish-American 
war,  which  brought  the  West  Indian  Islands  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  developed  Charleston  as  one 
of  the  natural  ports  for  commerce  between  the  two.  The  other 
influence  which  made  the  change  complete  is  the  great  growth  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State,  a  growth  which  has 
placed  South  Carolina  second  in  the  list  of  States  having  the 
largest  number  of  spindles." 

'1  he  Exposition  site  occupies  about  160  acres  of  land  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ashley  River,  with  a  frontage  of  2,000  feet  on  the 
river  The  architecture  of  the  buildings  follows  closely  the  styles 
introduced  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  "There  are  many  pic- 
turesque features. "  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"and  the  mild  and  equable  climate  beckons  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
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North.  The  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  the  red  tiles,  the  skil- 
ful use  of  bright  colors,  and  the  sunken  gardens  with  flowers  and 
folliage  in  bloom,  make  the  'Ivory  City  '  a  pleasing  picture,  and 
the  Southern  people,  Southern  ways,  the  horse-races  on  the 
grounds,  the  barbecues,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  South- 
land Exposition  are  likely  to  give  it  a  peculiar  charm." 

The  general  features  of  the  Exposition  plan  are  thus  sketched 
in  the  press  despatches  : 

"There  are  eleven  great  departmental  buildings :  The  Cotton 
and  Commerce  Palace,  the  Hall  of  Agricultures,  Minerals,  and 
Forestry  Buildings  and  structures  devoted  to  woman,  art,  the 
negro,  transportation,  and  machinery. 

"The  Administration  Building  occupies  a  commanding  site. 
The  Cotton  Palace  covers  50,000  square  feet  of  ground  area,  the 
Commerce  Palace  contains  43,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  the  same  area,  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, 16,000  square  feet,  and  the  Transportation  and  Machinery 
Building  each  about  20,000  square  feet.  A  commodious  audi- 
torium seats  about  four  thousand  people. 

"The  United  States  Government,  in  spite  of  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  make  an  appropriation,  has  a  display  here,  the  Exposi- 
tion Company  having  provided  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  the  Government  exhibit  recently  seen  at  Buffalo. 

"The  Court  of  Palaces,  around  which  the  main  Exposition 
buildings  are  grouped,  is  1,200  feet  in  length  and  over  900  feet 
wide.  This  court  contains  1,650,000  square  feet,  and  one  of  its 
unique  features  is  a  sunken  garden  filled  with  tropical  plants 
grouped  around  an  electric  fountain." 


THE   NEW   CANAL  TREATY. 

1"HE  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  report  favorably  the  new  Hay-Pauneefote 
canal  treaty  is  taken  to  augur  a  speedy  ratification  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  early  adoption  of  measures  for  building  the  waterway. 
As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "A  canal  will  surely 
pierce  the  isthmus.  That  must  now  be  regarded  as  written  in 
the  book  of  fate.  Ways  and  means  only  remain  to  be  agreed 
upon."  "After  fifty  years,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
"thanks  to  the  wisdom,  the  friendliness,  and  the  candor  of  the 
British  Government,  the  two  English-speaking  nations  see  eye 
to  eye  on  this  momentous  issue.  England  has  the  Suez  canal. 
The  United  States  takes  the  isthmian  waterway.  These  are  the 
two  great  canals  the  world  over.  The  English-speaking  peoples 
take  both."  The  country  "is  in  no  humor  for  haggling  over 
technicalities"  in  the  debate  on  the  treaty,  declares  the  New 
York  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Times  says  that  "nothing  but 
a  base  and  hypocritical  hostility  to  any  and  all  canals  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  prompt  ratification." 

Article  I.  of  the  new  treaty  declares  that  it  "shall  supersede" 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  but  it  is  agreed  in  the  introduction 
that  "the  'general  principle'  of  neutralization  established  in 
Article  VIII.  of  that  convention  "  is  not  to  be  impaired.  Article 
II.  gives  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  build  the  canal,  and 
"the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal."  Article  III.  contains  the  rules  governing 
the  neutralization  of  the  waterway,  "substantially  as  embodied 
in  the  convention  of  Constantinople"  for  the  Suez  canal.  It  is 
provided  that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels 
of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on 
terms  of  entire  equality."  "There  shall  be  no  discrimination  " 
in  "charges  of  traffic"  or  other  conditions.  "The  canal  shall 
never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised,  nor 
any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it.  The  United  States, 
however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  military  police 
alongthe  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawless- 
ness and  disorder."  Article  IV.  provides  that  "  no  change  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  or  of  international  relations"  of  the  countries 
traversed  by  the  canal  "shall  affect  the  general  principle  of  neu- 
tralization or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under 
the  treaty."     Article  V.  provides  for  the  forms  of  ratification. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  not  given  the  right  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  canal  to  an  enemy's  war-ships,  but  several 


papers  remark  that  no  enemy  would  be  likely  to  try  to  send  his 
ships  through  our  canal,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  so  that  such  a  clause 
is  unnecessary.  The  despatches  from  Washington  say  that  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Senator 
Bacon  moved  the  revival  of  the  amendment  to  the  first  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  providing  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  should 
apply  to  "measures  which  the  L'nited  States  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,"  but.  the  de- 
spatches add,  "the  amendment  was  voted  down  viva  voce." 

Of  the  few  papers  that  object  to  the  treaty  the  most  strenuous 
is  the  New  York  Sun.  The  Sun  quotes  the  following  paragraph 
as  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  when  the  former  treaty  was 
up  for  ratification  : 

"I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  pending  treaty  concerning  the 
isthmian  canal  will  not  be  ratified  unless  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  canal  when  built  shall  be  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  alike  in  peace  and  war.  This  seems  to  me 
vital,  no  less  from  the  standpoint  of  our  sea  power  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Monroe  doctrine." 

"The  simple  fact  that  the  President  has  submitted  the  new 
treaty  to  the  Senate  "  might  be  taken  to  show,  thinks  The  Sun, 
that  he  believes  in  "the  adequacy  of  the  text  of  the  new  conven- 
tion to  define  the  sort  of  canal  he  described  less  than  two  years 
ago;  namely,  a  canal  which  when  built  shall  be  wholly  under 
the  control  of  this  nation  alike  in  peace  and  war."  But  there  are 
several  points  that  may  seem  to  conflict  with  this  view.  In  the 
first  place,  says  The  Sun,  "the  text  of  the  new  treaty  does  not 
clearly  recognize  our  inherent  right  to  fortif y  our  own  canal,  if 
we  see  fit  so  to  do."  Second,  if  the  Suez  neutrality  rules  are  to 
apply  to  the  canal,  as  the  treaty  provides,  "then  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  such  a  canal  "  as  the  Presi- 
dent describes  ;  and  third,  asks  The  Sun,  does  Article  IV.  mean 
"that  if  what  is  now  Nicaragua  and  what  is  now  Costa  Rica 
should  by  any  chance  come,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  we  should  be  obliged  then, 
and  for  all  future  time,  to  hold  open  a  waterway  through  our  own 
territory  for  the  battle-ships  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us?" 
And  it  declares:  "The  idea  is  incomprehensible.  No  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  agree  to  turn  its  own  property  and 
its  own  territory  into  means  and  a  channel  of  vantage  for  an  at- 
tacking enemy." 

In  view  of  the  newspaper  talk  about  the  opposition  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  canal  enterprise,  an  editorial  in  The  Railway  World 
(Philadelphia)  makes  interesting  reading.  This  journal  thinks 
that  the  canal  "is  one  of  those  projects  which  attract  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  masses  and  escape  the  scrutiny  of  many  usually 
reasonable  individual-;  on  account  of  their  spectacular  magni- 
tude," and  it  goes  on  to  view  the  enterprise  as  a  business  propo- 
sition. It  questions,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  will  pay,  and 
intimates  that  it  may  cost  more  than  is  now  calculated.  Then, 
too,  "whether  it  will  be  kept  open  after  construction  is  yet  an- 
other question,  and  its  answer  is  complicated  by  Nicaragua 
earthquakes,  Panama  pestilences,  and  American,  Mexican,  and 
isthmian  railway  competition."  If  it  is  the  success  that  it  is 
prophesied  it  will  be,  "the  principal  result  must  be  a  violent  re- 
adjustment of  domestic  industrial  conditions,"  and  "nothing  less 
than  widespread,  altlio  temporary,  depression  and  disaster  of 
this  kind  could  result  should  the  canal  attain  anything  like  the 
success  its  advocates  prophesy."  The  claims  of  the  canal  advo- 
cates, however,  are  "manifestly  extravagant,"  says  this  paper, 
and  "the  railways  may  not  lose  much  traffic  to  an  isthmian  canal 
which  at  the  best  must  involve  a  circuitous  route  and  a  tedious 
relative  delay  in  transit." 

The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  reviewed  as 
follows  by  the  New  York  Tim, 

"The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  appears  to  have  considered 
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with  impartial  candor  the  respective  advantages  of  the  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  routes,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  recom- 
mends the  selection  of  the  latter  are  sufficient  and  convincing. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  have  a  length  of  183.66  miles,  while 
the  Panama  route  is  only  49.09  miles.  The  Nicaragua  canal  re- 
quires locks,  while  the  other  is  at  sea-level ;  there  are  good  har- 
bors at  both  ends  of  the  Panama  route,  while  harbor  protection 
for  shipping  must  be  artificially  provided  upon  both  coasts  of 
Nicaragua  ;  the  time  of  passage  of  deep-draft  vessels  through  the 
Panama  canal  would  be  twelve  hours,  against  thirty-three  hours 
through  the  Nicaragua,  and  the  annual  cost  of  operating  the 
Nicaragua  will  be  $1,350,000  greater  than  for  the  Panama  canal. 

"The  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  however,  are  a  sa- 
ving of  from  one  to  two  days  for  all  Gulf  ports  and  Pacific  coast 
trade,  except  for  that  originating  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  ;  sailing-vessels  will  find  more  favorable  winds  in  ap- 
proaching the  Nicaragua  canal  ;  hygienic  conditions  are  better 
there  than  in  Colombia,  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  can  be  built  in 
six  years,  while  ten  would  be  required  for  the  Panama  under- 
taking. But  difference  in  cost  is  evidently  the  determining  con- 
sideration. The  estimate  of  the  commission  is  that  the  Nicaragua 
canal  can  be  built  for  $189,864,062.  The  Panama  Company  offers 
to  sell  its  rights  and  property  for  $109, 141,  500,  and  it  would  cost 
$144,233,358  to  complete  the  work,  making  a  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  $253,374,858,  a  difference  of  $63,510,796  in  favor 
of  the  Nicaragua  route. 

"The  facts  submitted  and  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
commission  will  probably  be  accepted  as  decisive  by  Congress. 
There  have  been  rumors  of  a  '  Panama  lobby, '  which  is  said  to 
have  sought  to  obstruct  Congressional  action  favorable  to  the 
Nicaraguan  route  in  the  interests  of  the  French  owners  of  the 
Panama  Company's  uncompleted  canal,  who  have  for  some  time 
been  trying  to  sell  out  to  the  United  States.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  our  Government  will  now  decline  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  Panama  project." 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

AS  a  boss,  Mr.  Piatt  is  said  to  be  getting  easier  and  easier.—  The  Washing- 
ton Star. 

Curious  that  the  isthmian  revolution  should  come  to  a  full  slop  at  Colon. 
—  The  New  York  World. 

The  isthmus  of  Panama  seems  to  be  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  hemi- 
sphere.—7'//<?  Chicago  .Yews. 

NEXT  year  Buffalo  will  be  quite  content  to  worry  along  with  her  little 
Erie  County  fair. —  The  Washington  Post. 

An  isthmus  these  days  is  a  small  strip  of  fight  connecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  trouble. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

ALL  that  remains  is  to  set  the  Colombian  revolution  to  music  and  pro- 
duce it  as  a  comic  opera. —  T/te  Baltimore  American. 


It's  quite  another  thing  when  China  respectfully  petitions  for  an  open 
door  to  the  United  States.—  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

MANUFACTURERS  are  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  automobiles.  The 
horseless  carriage  has  come  to  go.  —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

WE  don't  know  what  is  the  underlying  principle  of  Christian  Science, 
unless  it  be  that  microbes  are  liable  to  get  religion.— Puck. 

American  business  men  appear  to  be  conquering  South  Africa  rather 
more  rapidly  than  Kitchener  is.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Possibly,  the  best  way  to  suppress  Bullerism  in  England  would  be  to 
send  Sir  Redvers  back  to  the  front.  —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Captain  Mahax  finds  that  the  British  have  gained  prestige  by  the  Boer 
war.    Just  see  what  a  great  strategist  can  ascertain.—  The  Washington  Post. 

If  Secretary  Gage  is  wise  he  will  not  take  any  Congressmen  by  the  hands 
and  lead  them  over  to  the  treasury  to  see  the  surplus.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

A  Xew  York  negro  is  turning  white.  Evidently  he  is  trying  to  meet  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.—  The  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Making  Game  of  Devery.— The  selection  of  Partridge  for  New  York's 
police  commissioner  is  likely  to  make  Devery  quail.—  The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Queev  Wilhelmina's  consort  and  Abdul  Hamid  should  form  some  kind 
of  a  syndicate  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  bankruptcy  law.—  The  St.  Louis 
G lobe-  Democrat. 

RICHARD  Croker's  bulldog  has  taken  a  prize  in  Philadelphia.  This  deli- 
cate mark  of  sympathy  comes  in  time  to  adorn  a  brief  but  pointed  tale  of 
the  two  cities.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

Frank,  Anyway.— Have  you  been  shorn  good  and  plenty  in  that  fool's 
paradise,  Wall  Street?  Yes?  Then  why  not  give  horse-racing  a  chance? — 
From  a  racing  tipster's  advertisement  in  The  New  York  Sun. 

A  CHICAGO  COMMENT.  — Before  entering  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  the  Government  should  find  out  whether  St.  Louis  will  or 
will  not  waive  all  possible  damages  to  its  water  supply.—  The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

The  New  York  World  declares  that  the  demand  for  tarin"  revision  comes 
from  the  Republican  farmer.  But  the  World  neglects  to  publish  the 
farmer's  name,  possibly  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  family. —  The 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

An  American  syndicate  is  reported  to  have  bought  the  English  "Shell" 
line  of  steamers.  If  this  game  continues  much  longer  John  Bull  should  be 
able  to  put  his  finger  right  on  the  place  where  the  little  ball  is  hidden. — 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

All  ENTION  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  conscience  fund  is  being  swelled 
this  year  as  never  before.  The  explanation  undoubtedly  is  that  when 
times  are  good  the  awakened  conscience  doesn't  miss  the  cash  so  much. — 
The  Cleveland  Plain- Dealer. 

An  exchange  laments  that  Niagara,  one  of  nature's  great  spectacles,  a 
wonder  of  the  ages,  has  become  the  propeller  of  base  machinery  and  the 
exploiter  of  sensation  seekers.  It  has  been  noticed  for  some  time  that 
Niagara  was  going  down  hill.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  know  why  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
pendence  and  the  Constitution  are  not  read  in  the  schools  of  Manila,  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  whether  these  very  sound  political  docu- 
ments are  read  or  not  read  in  the  schools  ;  but  we  can  imagine  that  there 
might  be  times  when  it  would  be  mighty  awkward  for  a  teacher  to  read 
the  Declaration  before  a  class  of  thoughtful  and  logically  minded  boys  and 
girls  — The  Manila  American. 


THE  AWAKENING   OF    RIP   VAN    Bl   1.1. 
■"Oh  !  Oh  '.  Mine  back,  vat  is  the  matter  mit  me?    Hello,  vat  country  is 
dat?"  —The  Indianapolis  Journal. 


THE    NEW  SUBMARINE    BOAT    '«  FULTON  " 'HAS    BEEN     ORDliKED    TO    WASH- 
INGTON. 
Is  it  possible  that  Present  Roosevelt  expects  to  escape  the  office-seekers  ? 

—  The  Chicago  Record- Hero  Id. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


DO  WOMEN   WRITE  THE    BEST   NOVELS? 

A  RECENT  writer,  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  looking  over  the  rank 
and  file  of  achievements  in  recorded  history,  observes  that 
of  all  the  occupations  at  first  exclusively  followed  by  men,  that 
of  writing  has  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  be  invaded  success- 
fully by  women.  If  it  is  the  first,  Mr.  Norris  thinks,  that  must 
be  because  it  is  the  easiest.  At  any  rate,  he  says,  in  our  present 
day  and  time  it  should  be  easier  for  women  to  write  well  than 
for  men  ;  and  since  writing  to-day  means  the  writing  of  fiction, 
women  should  be  able  to  write  better  novels  than  men.  Ilegives 
the  reasons  for  his  conclusion  (Boston  Transciipt,  November  13) 
in  this  way  : 

"The  average  man,  who  must  work  for  a  living,  has  no  time  to 
write  novels,  much  less  to  get  into  that  frame  of  mind  or  to  as- 
sume that  mental  attitude  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to  see 
possibilities  for  fictitious  narrative  in  the  life  around  him.  But 
as  yet  few  women  (compared  with  the  armies  of  male  workers) 
have  to  work  for  a  living  and  it  is  an  unusual  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  average  woman  of  moderate  circumstances  could  not, 
if  she  would,  take  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  from  her  house- 
hold duties  to  devote  to  any  occupation  she  deemed  desirable. 

"Another  reason  is  found,  one  believes,  in  the  nature  of  wom- 
en's education.  From  almost  the  very  first  the  young  man  stud- 
ies with  an  eye  to  business,  or  to  a  profession.  In  many  state 
colleges  nowadays  all  literary  courses,  except  the  most  elemen-. 
tary  —  which  indeed  have  no  place  in  collegiate  curriculums — are 
optional.  But  what  girls'  seminary  does  not  prescribe  the  study 
of  literature  through  all  its  three  or  four  years,  making  of  this 
study  a  matter  of  all  importance?  and  while  the  courses  of  litera- 
ture do  not,  by  any  manner  of  means,  make  a  novelist,  they  fa- 
miliarize the  student  with  style  and  the  means  by  which  words 
are  put  together.     The  more  one  reads,  the  easier  one  writes. 

"Then,  too  (tho  this  reason  lies  not  so  much  in  modern  condi- 
tions as  in  basic  principles;,  there  is  the  matter  of  temperament. 
The  average  man  is  a  rectangular,  square-cut,  matter-of-fact, 
sober-minded  animal  who  does  not  receive  impressions  easily, 
who  is  not  troubled  with  emotions  and  has  no  overmastering  de- 
sire to  communicate  his  sensations  to  anybody.  But  the  average 
woman  is  just  the  reverse  of  all  these.  She  is  impressionable, 
emotional,  and  communicative.  And  impressionableness,  emo- 
tionality, and  communicativeness  are  three  very  important  qual- 
ities of  mind  that  make  for  novel-writing." 

The  deduction  which  might  reasonably  follow  is  by  no  means 
a  true  one,  says  Mr.  Norris.  He  asserts  with  positiveness  that 
the  modern  woman,  who,  in  a  greater  degree  than  her  contempo- 
raneous male,  has  the  leisure,  the  education,  and  the  tempera- 
ment for  novel-writing  and  should  be  able  therefore  to  write  bet- 
ter novels,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  do  so  : 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  conceded  fact  that  there  have  been  more 
great  men  novelists  than  women  novelists,  and  that  to-day  the 
producers  of  the  best  fiction  are  men  and  not  women.  There  are 
probably  more  women  trying  to  write  novels  than  there  are  men  ; 
but  for  all  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ranks  of  the 'ar- 
rived '  are  recruited  from  the  razor-using  contingent." 

Why  should  this  be  so?  asks  the  writer,  and  he  replies  "••  fol- 
lows : 

"Women  who  have  all  the  other  qualifications  of  good  novel- 
ists are,  because  of  the  nature  and  character  that  invariably  goes 
with  these  qualifications,  shut  away  from  the  study  of,  and  the 
association  with,  the  most  important  thing  of  all  for  them — real 
life.  Even  making  allowances  for  the  emancipation  of  the  new 
woman,  the  majority  of  women  still  lead,  in  comparison  with 
men,  secluded  lives.  The  woman  who  is  impressionable  is  by 
reason  of  this  very  thing  sensitive  (indeed,  sensitiveness  and 
impressionableness  mean  almost  the  same  thing) ,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivably hard  for  the  sensitive  woman  to  force  herself  into  the 
midst  of  that  great,  grim  complication  of  men's  doings  that  we 
call  life.  And  even  admitting  that  she  finds  in  herself  the 
courage  to  do  this,  she  lacks  the  knowledge  to  use  knowledge 


thus  gained.     The  faculty  of  selection  comes  even  to  men  only 
after  many  years  of  experience. 

"So  much  for  causes  exterior  to  herself,  and  it  is  well  to  admit 
at  once  that  the  exterior  causes  are  by  far  the  most  potent  and 
the  most  important  ;  but  there  are  perhaps  causes  to  be  found  in 
the  make-up  of  the  woman  herself  which  keep  her  from  success 
in  fiction.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  protracted  labor  of  the  mind  tells 
upon  a  woman  quicker  than  upon  a  man?  lie  it  understood  that 
no  disparagement,  no  invidious  comparison  is  int<  Indeed 

it  is  quite  possible  that  her  speedier  mental  fatigue  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  tin:  woman  possesses  the  more  highly  gan. 

"A  man  may  grind  on  steadily  for  an  almost  indefinite  peril 
when  a  woman  at  the  same  task  would  begin,  after  a  certain 
point,  to  '  feel  her  nerves, '  to  chafe,  to  fret,  to  try  to  do  too  much, 
to  polish  too  highly,  to  develop  more  perfectly.  Then  come  fa- 
tigue, harassing  doubts,  more  nerves,  a  touch  of  hysteria  occa- 
sionally, exhaustion,  and  in  the  end  complete  discouragement 
and  a  final  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  who  shall  say 
how  many  good,  even  great,  novels  have  remained  half-written, 
to  be  burned  in  the  end,  because  their  women  authors  mistook 
lack  of  physical  strength  for  lack  of  genuine  ability?  " 


AMERICAN   "ART   FAKIRS"    IN    PARIS. 

JULIAN  RALPH,  the  well-known  European  correspondent 
of  American  journals,  says  that  it  is  high  time  some  one 
ordered  a  halt  in  the  fashion  of  filling  Par,>  with  American  art 
students  who  are  hopelessly  wanting  in  talent.  He  speaks 
bluntly  of  such  as 
"art  fakirs,"  in  Col- 
lier's  Weekly  (No- 
vember 16), and  sets 
forth  there  "frank 
truths  concerning  a 
flourishing  evil." 
He  notices  some 
changed  conditions  : 

"Time  was,  and  it 
was  not  more  than 
forty  years  ago, 
when  there  was  not 
an  American  art  stu- 
dent in  the  Quartier 
Latin.  Afterward, 
from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  ago,  a 
few  gifted,  earnest 
y  o  u  n  g  Americans 
went  to  Paris  to  ob- 
tain the  magic  of 
the  few  masters 
whose  ateliers  were 
open  to  learners.  These  Americans  were  all  men  of  the  type  of 
Charles  Reinhardt,  Cox,  Weldon,  Metcalfe,  Mowbray,  Sargeant, 
Du  Maurier  of  England,  George  Boughton — with  widely  differ- 
ing degrees  of  talent  possessing  them,  yet  all  e:  -tic. 
earnest,  full  of  art,  promising  brilliant  futures.  These  men  were 
of  such  kinship  in  every  important  impulse,  so  earnest,  so  able, 
and  so  high-minded  that  they  all  came  together  in  intimate 
companionship.  There  were  no  drones  among  them,  no  block- 
heads, no  mere  faddists,  no  frauds,  and  no  hopeless  failures  in 
the  coterie. 

"Now  go  to  Paris  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  every  few  weeks, 
and  look  calmly  and  soberly  at  the  results  of  the  revolution  by 
which  every  town  of  the  size  of  Kankakee  and  every  so-called  art 
school  or  '  league  '  in  places  like  Madison,  Wis.,  is  sending  its 
annual  quota  of  foredoomed  failures  to  study  art  in  that  capital. 
The   result   is  sad,  almost  and  often   quite  tragi.  <ening, 

shameful." 

Mr.  Ralph's  description  of  the  process  by  which  he  says  most 
American  art  students  are  "sorted  oul  'iriee  upon  this  al- 

tar of  folly  "  is  amusing  : 

"Melonville,  Ind.,  has  a  population  of  fifteen   tho 
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It  has  two  daily  newspapers,  a  library  composed  of  '  boomed  ' 
novels,  a  set  calling  itself  'the  best  society'  which  hold  five- 
o'clock  teas,  dresses  and  poses  its  members  a  ia  Dana  Gibson's 
pictures,  and  takes  up  palm-reading,  theosophy,  bowling,  bridge 
whist,  and  so  on,  following  each  craze  until  the  next  one  knocks 
it  out.  Of  course,  Melonville,  after  years  of  contemplation  of  a 
lithograph  of  Millet's  '  Angelus, '  a  chromo  of  a  platitude  by  Mil- 
lais,  and  a 'sweet '  reprint  of  Rembrandt  by  himself,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the  library,  which 
tore  the  Baptist  Church  into  two  parties  and  led  to  the  building 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church — after  all  this,  it  must  have  an  art 
school.  It  has  one,  and  Mr.  Da  Vinci  Butt,  of  Terre  Haute,  who 
must  be  an  artist  because  he  attended  the  Art  Students'  League 
in  New  York  a  whole  winter,  is  salaried  to  preside  over  the  new 
fountain  of  progress  and  polish.  In  order  to  justify  his  existence, 
Da  Vinci  Butt  has  to  declare  the  presence  of  geniuses  in  his 
school,  and  finds  this  once  rare  gift  so  plentiful  that  he  advises 
four  of  his  young  lady  pupils  and  one  of  the  masculine  students 
to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  return  and  astonish  America.  Not  one 
of  the  five  boasts  an  ancestor  who  could  do  one  greater  stroke  of 
art  than  to  handle  a  scythe  or  drive  a  mower  and  reaper.  Not 
one  of  the  five  can  draw  a  soap-box  and  make  it  appear  to  stand 
solidly  on  the  floor.  Not  one  among  them  all  has  '  the  color 
sense.'  a  correct  eye,  a  trace  of  artistic  instinct.  Not  one  posses- 
ses the  originality  by  which  Gustave  Dore  made  the  most  force- 
ful pictures  without  being  able  to  draw,  or  the  earnestness  and 
patience  by  which  Burne-Jones,  artistic  but  a  weak  draughtsman, 
forced  his  hand  to  work  the  will  of  his  genius." 

The  life  in  Paris  of  these  "  misguided  people"  is  not  an  alluring 
picture  as  this  writer  paints  it.  He  says  :  "They  will  get  living 
down  to  an  egg  and  a  glass  of  milk  each  morning,  a  one-franc 
dinner  of  horse-meat,  or  tripe  and  park  sparrows  at  night,  and  a 
gluttonous  three-franc  feast  once  a  month  when  the  remittance 
comes  from  home."  They  work  hard  at  their  futile  tasks  in  "art 
factories  "  where  no  standard  of  merit  is  set,  and  where  "  whoever 
pays  the  price  is  encouraged — to  keep  on  paying  it."  Moreover, 
Paris,  for  the  inapt,  self-deceived  art  student,  is  a  dangerous 
place : 

"Paris,  to  an  artist,  to  an  enthusiast,  to  a  sincere  worker,  is  a 
synonym  for  Paradise.  Its  vices  do  not  harm  such  zealots,  its 
wickedness  takes  no  hold  upon  those  whose  minds  are  filled  with 
their  efforts  to  succeed.  But  Paris  to  the  fakir,  the  faddist,  and 
the  fictitious  artist  is  an  evil,  demoralizing,  cancerous  corner  of 
Hades.  Our  American  girls  who  go  there  seldom  go  wrong  ;  in- 
deed, I  know  of  no  instance  where  they  have  done  so.  But  they 
grow  accustomed  to  that  which  is  impure,  wise  in  what  it  can 
not  do  them— or  any  one — any  good  to  know.  They  are  far  from 
being  bettered  in  any  way  by  the  time  they  fool  away  in  deceiv- 
ing themselves  and  disappointing  their  people  at  home.  It  is 
time  that  some  one  told  the  plain  truth,  bluntly,  that  America 
stands  alone  in  sending  an  annual  regiment,  or  two  regiments, 
of  hopeless  incompetents  to  study  art  in  Paris." 

A  different  impression  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
American  art  students  in  Paris  and,  in  some  measure,  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  student  body  is  gained  by  reading  what  Mr.  John 
W.  Alexander,  the  artist,  has  recently  said  on  these  subjects. 
The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (November  14)  reports 
a  speech  of  his  before  the  National  Arts  Club  in  which  the  yearly 
expatriation  of  American  art  students  who  make  Paris  their  goal 
is  thus  explained  : 

"I  have  lived  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  but  there  is  a 
charm  about  Paris  which  surpasses  that  of  the  famed  Italian 
skies,  of  the  Devonshire  fields,  or  of  the  Rhenish  country.  It  is 
an  atmosphere  especially  adapted  to  the  artistic  temperament,  a 
place  where  to  be  an  artist  means  something,  where  a  palette  and 
brush  command  the  respect  which  titles  only  enjoy  here.  No 
matter  how  far  up  the  ladder  you  are,  no  matter  whether  you 
have  reached  the  top  or  whether  you  are  merely  groping  your 
way  to  the  first  round,  there  the  fact  that  you  are  striving  after 
something  for  art's  sake  will  win  you  the  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement of  your  colleagues  and  the  respect  of  the  general  pub- 
lic  

"The  American  art  student  who  goes  to  Paris  goes  there  also 


because  he  has  learned  that  the  magic  word  '  Paris  '  painted  above 
his  signature  will  increase  the  selling-price  of  his  painting  25  per 
cent,  at  least.  He  knows  that  the  tag  of  the  Salon  stuck  on  his 
canvas  will  increase  its  value  33^  per  cent.,  and,  therefore,  he 
works  tooth  and  nail  to  get  into  that  Salon.  Then,  again,  the 
art  schools  of  Paris  are  unsurpassed.  We  have  good  schools  in 
this  country  also,  but  the  atmosphere  is  lacking." 


POETS   OF  THE   YOUNGER   GENERATION. 

|\/[R.  EDGAR  FAWCETT  says  that  it  is  now  many  years 
■J-*  *■  since  England  has  welcomed  a  new  poet  with  ardor,  and 
he  finds  that  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  belief 
that  there  have  been  no  new  English  poets  of  late  worth  welcom- 
ing. As  to  the  unpopularity  of  new  verse,  he  says  in  The  Era 
(November)  :  "  Poetry  is  to-day  the  literal  bugbear  of  English 
publishers.  If  you  meet  a  new  book  of  poems  in  London,  the 
chances  are  one  out  of  five  hundred  that  its  expenses  of  issue 
have  been  wholly  paid  by  the  author.  If  its  sale  reaches  two 
hundred  copies,  this  author  is  in  rare  luck.  Forty  copies  are  by 
no  means  an  unusual  taking,  nor  are  twenty,  nor  even  ten." 
He  is  told  that  five  dollars  is  the  price  usually  paid  by  British 
weekly  journals  of  the  highest  rank  for  a  sonnet,  or  a  lyric  of, 
say,  seven  stanzas.  Very  frequently  these  same  sheets  take  it 
for  granted  that  their  poet  is  humble-minded  enough  to  expect 
no  payment  whatever. 

To  this  rule  of  unpopularity,  Mr.  Fawcett  finds  a  few  excep- 
tions. "  Herod,'  Stephen  Phillips's  metrical  play,  both  acted  as 
a  drama  and  circulated  as  a  book,  must  have  netted  the  author, 
by  now,  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  His  earlier  volume,  called 
simply  '  Poems,'  and  his  second  one,  'Paolo  and  Francesca,' 
have  been  in  great  demand." 

Mr.  Fawcett  thinks,  however,  that  both  Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Mr.  F.  B.  Money-Coutts  surpass  Mr.  Phillips  in  poetic  gift. 
"Mr.  Money-Coutts  has  written  one  poem,  entitled  'An  Essay  in 
a  Brief  Model,'  which  for  diction  and  thought  stands  almost  un- 
matched." Another  "truest  of  true  poets"  in  England  to-day  is 
A.  E.  Housman,  author  of  "A  Shropshire  Lad,"  "brimful  of 
melancholy,"  but  "brimful  of  genius  besides." 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  distinguished  English  critic,  has  writ- 
ten recently  a  book  in  which  are  collected  specimens  of  the 
verse  of  thirty-three  living  English  and  American  poets  born 
since  1850.  London  Literature  (October  19)  in  a  review  of  this 
book  says • 

"A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  complained — we  forget 
his  exact  words — that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  the  latest  new  ver- 
sifier acclaimed  as  a  new  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  It  is,  we  know, 
a  common  belief  that  this  kind  of  exaggeration  is  usual  among 
critics ;  but  in  the  case  of  poets,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  complaint  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  common  belief 
only,  and  not  on  a  real  experience.  As  far  as  our  observation 
has  gone,  certainly,  we  have  not  found  the  younger  poets  over- 
whelmed with  this  excessive  praise  ;  we  have  only  found  them 
ignored.  And  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  moment  a 
large  output  of  verse  which  is  sincere,  careful,  varied,  in  the 
main  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  wdiich,  if  a  judicious  selection 
be  made  from  it,  attains  a  really  high  standard  of  quality.  This 
augurs  well  both  for  the  culture  of  the  nation  and  for  the  future 
of  English  poetry,  and  it  is  good  that  attention  should  be  focussed 
to  this  feature  of  our  literary  life." 

The  select  few  whom,  as  Literature  puts  it, -"Mr.  Archer's 
searchlight  discovers  wandering  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus  "  are  : 
H.  C.  Beeching,  A.  C.  Benson,  Laurence  Binyon,  Alice  Brown, 
Bliss  Carman,  Madison  Cawein,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  F.  B. 
Money-Coutts,  John  Davidson,  Mrs.  Hinkson,  Nora  Hopper 
(Mrs.  Chesson),  A.  E.  Housman,  Laurence  Housman,  Rich- 
ard Ilovey,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell,  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Bland),  Henry  Newbolt,  Stephen  Phillips, 
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Mrs.  Radford,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  G.  Santayana,  Duncan  Camp- 
bell Scott,  Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Shorter),  Arthur  Symons.  J.  B. 
Tabb,  Francis  Thompson,  F.  H.  Trench,  Mrs.  Marriott  Watson, 
William  Watson,  Mrs.  Woods,  W.  15.  Yeats. 

How  many  of  these  thirty-three  names,  Literature  wonders, 
are  familiar  to  the  "average  reader,"  even  to  the  average  reader 
who  is  "fond  of  poetry"?  "And  yet  Mr.  Archer  in  the  extracts 
which  he  has  selected,  with  great  judgment,  from  their  writings 
is  able  to  show  that  every  one  of  them  possesses  real  poetical 
merit,  and  deserves  a  hearing." 


MR.    HENLEY'S   ESTIMATE   OF   "  R.    L.   S." 

THE  recently  published  "  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson," 
written  by  his  cousin  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  a  chorus  of  appreciative  comment  for  author  and  bi- 
ographer alike.  A  single  note  of  dissonance,  however,  struck  by 
Stevenson's  life-time  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  the  English  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  has  served  to  stir  up  discord  which  is  largely 
in  evidence  in  current  editorial  utterance.  Mr.  Henley's  pro- 
nouncement appears  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (December), 
and  we  quote  from  it  as  follows : 

"I  can  only  take  Mr.  Balfour's  book  as  a  solemn  and  serious  es- 
say in  that  kind  of  make-believe  in  which  the  biographee  (if  one 
may  use  so  flippant  a  neologism  in  so  august  a  connection)  did 
all  his  life  rejoice  and  was  exceeding  glad.  I  read  ;  and  as  I 
read  I  am  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  here  is  Lewis  .Steven- 
son very  much  as  he  may  well  have  wanted  to  be,  but  that  here 
is  not  Lewis  Stevenson  at  all.  At  any  rate,  here  is  not  the  Lew- 
is Stevenson  I  knew 

"  For  me  there  were  two  Steveusons  ;  the  Stevenson  who  went 
to  America  in  '87;  and  the  Stevenson  who  never  came  back. 
The  first  I  knew,  and  loved  ;  the  other  I  lost  touch  with,  and,  tho 
I  admired  him,  did  not  greatly  esteem.  My  relation  to  him  was 
that  of  a  man  with  a  grievance  ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps — 
that  reason  and  others — I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  all 
Mr.  Balfour  says  for  gospel,  nor  willing  to  forget,  on  the  show- 
ing of  what  is  after  all  an  official  statement,  the  knowledge 
gained  in  an  absolute  intimacy  of  give-and-take  which  lasted  for 
thirteen  years,  and  includes  so  many  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  thirteen  years  that,  as  I  believe,  none  living  now  can  pre- 
tend to  speak  of  them  with  any  such  authority  as  mine." 
1 

Of  Mr.  Balfour's  estimate  of  Stevenson  the  writer  says  :  "'Tis 

as  that  of  an  angel  clean  from  heaven,  and  I,  for  my  part,  flatly 
refuse  to  recognize  it."  He  goes  on  to  give  his  own  estimate  in 
this  way  : 

"Mr.  Balfour  does  me  the  honor  of  quoting  the  sonnet  into 
which  I  crammed  my  impressions  of  my  companion  and  friend  ; 
and,  since  he  has  done  so,  I  may  as  well  own  that  'the  Shorter 
Catechist '  of  the  last  verse  was  an  afterthought.  In  those  days 
he  was  in  abeyance,  to  say  the  least  ;  and  if,  even  then,  it  at  I  ait 
poindre  a  V horizon  (as  the  composition,  in  secret  and  as  if 
ashamed,  of  Lay  Morals  persuades  me  to  believe  he  did),  I,  at 
any  rate,  was  too  short-sighted  to  suspect  his  whereabouts. 
When  I  realized  it,  I  completed  my  sonnet;  but  this  was  not  till 
years  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  Shorter  Catechist,  already 
detested  by  more  than  one,  was  fully  revealed  to  me. 

"I  will  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  love  the  Shorter  Catechist,  in 
anybody,  and  that  I  loved  him  less  in  Stevenson  than  anywhere 
that  I  have  ever  found  him.  He  is  too  unselfish  and  too  self- 
righteous  a  beast  for  me.  He  makes  ideals  for  himself  with  a 
resolute  regard  for  his  own  salvation  ;  but  he  is  all  too  apt  to 
damn  the  rest  of  the  world  for  declining  to  live  up  to  them,  and 
he  is  all  too  ready  to  make  a  lapse  of  his  own  the  occasion  for 
a  rule  of  conduct  for  himself  and  the  lasting  pretext  for  a  highly 
moral  deliverance  to  such  backsliding  Erastians  as,  having  mem- 
ories and  a  certain  concern  for  facts,  would  like  him  to  wear  his 
rue  with  a  difference.  At  bottom  Stevenson  was  an  excellent  fel- 
low. But  he  was  of  his  essence  what  the  French  call  personnel. 
He  was,  that  is,  incessantly  and  passionately  interested  in  Ste- 
venson. He  could  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  mirror  but  he 
must  invite  its  confidences  every  time  he  passed  it ;  to  him  there 


was  nothing  obvious  in  time  and  eternity,  and  the  smallest  of  his 
discoveries,  his  most  trivial  apprehensions,  were  all  by  way  of 
being  revelations,  and  as  revelations  must  be  thrust  upon  the 
world  ;  he  was  never  so  much  in  earnest,  never  so  well  pleased 
(this  were  he  happy  or  wretched) ,  never  so  irresistible,  as  when 
he  wrote  about  himself.  Withal,  if  he  wanted  a  thing,  he  went 
after  it  with  an  entire  contempt  for  consequences.  For  these,  in- 
deed, the  Shorter  Catechist  was  ever  prepared  to  answer;  so 
that  whether  he  did  well  or  ill,  he  was  safe  to  come  out  unabashed 
and  cheerful." 

Mr.  Henley  half  promises  that  in  days  to  come  he  will  write 
"as  much  as  can  be  told  "  of  Stevenson,  the  man.  Till  then  he 
will  make  his  present  protest  suffice  ;  and  he  says  of  it : 

"If  it  convey  the  impression  that  I  take  a  view  of  Stevenson 
which  is  my  own,  and  which  declines  to  be  concerned  with  this 
Seraph  in  Chocolate,  this  barley-sugar  effigy  of  a  real  man  ;  that 
the  best  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  Stevenson's  life  will 
never  get  written — even  by  me  ;  and  that  the  Shorter  Catechist 
of  Vailima,  however  brilliant  and  distinguished  as  a  writer  of 
stories,  however  authorized  and  acceptable  a-  an  artist  in  morals, 
is  not  my  old,  riotous,  intrepid,  scornful  Stevenson  at  all— suffice 
it  will." 

Leaving  at  this  point  his  discussion  of  Stevenson's  personality, 
the  critic  proceeds  to  deal  with  his  one-time  literary  associate  in 
language  which  betrays  that  he  considers  the  debt  of  "  R.  L.  S." 
to  himself  by  no  means  slight  in  respect  of  play-writing  and  dra- 
matic criticism,  of  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  music, 
and  of  the  art  of  letters.     Of  the  last  named  he  says,  however: 

"To  tell  the  truth,  his  books  are  none  of  mine  :  I  mean,  that  if 
I  want  reading,  I  do  not  go  for  it  to  the  lid  in  burgh  Edition.  I 
am  not  interested  in  remarks  about  morals  ;  in  and  out  of  letters 
I  have  lived  a  full  and  varied  life,  and  my  opinions  are  my  own. 
So,  if  I  crave  the  enchantment  of  romance,  I  ask  it  of  bigger  men 
than  he,  and  of  bigger  books  than  his:  of  '  Esmond'  (say)  and 
'Great  Expectations, '  of  '  Redgauntlet '  and 'Old  Mortality, '  of 
'  La  Reine  Margot '  and'  Bragelonne, '  of  '  David  Copperfield  ' 
and  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  while,  if  good  writing  and  some 
other  things  be  in  m>\appetite,  are  there  not  always  Hazlitt  and 
Lamb— to. say  nothing  of  that  '  globe  of  miraculous  continents' 
which  is  known  to  us  as  Shakespeare?  There  is  his  style,  you 
will  say  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  rare,  and  in  the  last  times  bet- 
ter, because  much  simpler,  than  in  the  first.  But.  after  all,  his 
style  is  so  perfectly  achieved  that  the  achievement  gets  obvious; 
and  when  achievement  gets  obvious,  is  it  not  by  way  of  becom- 
ing uninteresting?  And  is  there  not  something  to  be  said  for 
the  person  who  wrote  that  Stevenson  always  reminded  him  of  a 
young  man  dressed  the  best  he  ever  saw  for  the  Burlington  Ar- 
cade? Stevenson's  work  in  letters  does  not  now  take  me  much, 
and  I  decline  to  enter  on  the  question  of  its  immortality  ;  since 
that,  despite  what  any  can  say,  will  get  itself  settled,  soon  or 
late,  for  all  time.  No  ;  when  I  care  to  think  of  Stevenson  it  is  not 
of  '  R.  L.  S.'  :  R.  L.  S.  'the  "renowned,  the  accomplished,  execu- 
ting his  difficult  solo':  but  of  the  'Lewis'  that  I  knew,  and 
and  wrought  for,  and  worked  with  for  so  long."' 

Mr.  Henley's  last  word  is  to  the  effect  that  he  can  not  subscribe 
to  the  sentiment  so  freely  expressed  that  Stevenson  "must  be 
praised  now  and  always,  because,  being  a  stricken  man,  he  would 
loved,  work  out  his  life  " 

"Do  we  not  all  do  that  [he  asks]  ?  And  why,  because  he  wrote 
better  than  any  one,  should  he  have  praise  and  fame  for  doing 
that  which  many  a  poor,  consumptive  sempstress  does:  cheer- 
fully, faithfully,  with  no  eloquent  appeals  to  God,  nor  so  much 
as  a  paragraph  in  the  evening  papers?  That  a  man  writes  well 
at  death's  door  is  surely  no  reason  for  making  him  a  hero  ;  for, 
after  all,  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  making  a  shirt,  or  finishing 
a  gross  of  match-boxes,  in  the  very  act  of  mortality,  as  there  is 
in  polishing  a  verse,  or  completing  a  chapter  in  a  novel.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  wonder  that  Stevenson  wrote  his  best  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Shade  ;  for  writing  his  best  was  very  life  to  him.  Why, 
then,  all  this  crawling  astonishment — this  voluble  admiration? 
If  it  meant  anything,  it  would  mean  that  we  have  forgotten  how 
to  live,  and  that  none  of  us  is  prepared  to  die  :  and  that  were  an 
outrage  on  the  innumerable  unstoried  martyrdoms  of  humanity. 
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Let  this  be  said  of  him,  once  for  all :  '  He  was  a  good  man,  good 
at  many  things,  and  now  this  also  he  has  attained  to,  to  be  at 
rest.'  That  covers  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  Marlborough 
and  Bonaparte.  Let  it  serve  for  Stevenson  ;  and,  for  ourselves, 
let  us  live  and  die  uninsulted,  as  we  lived  and  died  before  his 
books  began  to  sell  and  his  personality  was  a  marketable  thing." 

Several  English  periodicals  have  been  quick  to  resent  the  atti- 
tude which  Mr.  Henley  has  taken.  Others  have  published  com- 
munications from  friends  of  Mr.  Henley  who  have  rallied  to  his 
defense.  However,  not  one  view  entirely  coincident  with  his 
own  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them,  altho  their  editorial  utterance 
upon  the  matter  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  American  jour- 
nals. A  writer  in  the  London  Academy  (November  23)  fairly 
represent  the  prevailing  spirit  shown  in  England.     He  says  : 

"Mr.  Henley  has  done  his  worst  for  Stevenson.  What  is  the 
result?  What  do  we  learn  from  him?  That  '  Stevenson  was  in- 
cessantly and  passionately  interested  in  Stevenson  '  ;  that  '  no 
better  histrion  ever  lived'  ;  that  in  the  years  that  Mr.  Henley 
knew  him  Stevenson  did  not  always  practise  what  he  preached; 
that  he  did  not  originate  all  the  youthful  pranks  that  his  biogra- 
phers have  fathered  upon  him;  that  Mr.  Henley  spent  himself 
more  in  the  service  of  '  the  Lewis  that  I  knew  and  loved  '  than 
the  world  wots  of,  and  that  a  candid  friend,  with  a  grievance 
against  the  biographee,  does  not  make  a  convincing  biographer. 

"If  Mr.  Henley's  article  is  a  specimen  of  the  '  new  biography  ' 
from  the  pen  of  the  friend  who  knows,  then  give  us  the  official 
'  Life. '  We  have  already  said  what  we  thought  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
colorless  but  conscientious  '  Life  '  ;  but  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  '  Letters  '  and  Mr.  Colvin's  biographical  chapters,  gives,  we 
believe,  the  true  picture  of  the  man.  Mr.  Henley's  pages,  with 
their  trivial  accusations  of  frailty,  add  nothing,  prove  nothing. 

"Stevenson  is  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame.  He  was 
neither  whole  saint  nor  whole  sinner,  but,  like  most  of  us,  some- 
thing of  both.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  variety.  In  early  life 
his  many-sided  nature,  his  lively  fancy,  his  eagerness  for  expe- 
rience ran  him  hither  and  thither  ;  later  it  settled  into  a  broad, 
deep  stream.  He  could  always  be  kind,  and  just,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  estimate  of  others.  That,  his  paper  on  '  Burns' 
shows.  He  knew  how  little  we  understand  one  another,  how 
'greatly  dark'  a  man  we  have  known  even  for  thirteen  years 
may  be.     Hear  him  : 

'"  Alas  !  I  fear  every  man  and  woman  of  us  is  "greatly  dark  " 
to  all  their  neighbors,  from  the  day  of  birth  until  death  removes 
them,  in  their  greatest  virtues  as  well  as  in  their  saddest 
thoughts  ;  and  we,  who  have  been  trying  to  read  the  character 
of  Burns,  may  take  home  the  lesson  and  be  gentle  in  our 
thoughts. '" 

The  New  York  Tribune' s  London  correspondent  writes: 

"The  literary  controversy  excited  over  Mr.  Henley's  article  on 
Stevenson  is  increasing  in  bitterness.  Mr.  Henley's  numerous 
enemies  are  attacking  him  furiously  as  a  treacherous,  disloyal 
friend  and  jealous  and  malignant  slanderer.  Mr.  Henley's 
friends  are  rallying  to  his  defense  and  protesting  against  the  in- 
discriminating  glorification  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  progress  for  a 
long  time.  These  passages  at  arms  between  blind  enthusiasts 
and  over-candid  friends  can  not  be  described  as  among  the  amen- 
ities of  literature,  especially  as  there  is  an  unpleasant  speculation 
over  a  missing  epithet  of  three  letters  applied  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
by  those  who  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Henley  is  primarily  responsi- " 
blefor  the  noxious  controversy  over  the  Sarnoan  grave,  and  some 
of  his  warmest  admirers  condemn  the  article." 

In  its  editorial  reference  to  the  matter,  the  New  York  Times 
(November  25)  calls  the  "attack  "  by  Mr.  Henley  upon  .Stevenson 
"perhaps  the  most  contemptible  episode  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature."     The  comment  of  the  Detroit  Journal   (November 

251   is: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Henley  can  contend  that  he  is  doing  good  serv- 
ice to  his  friend's  memory  by  painting  him  as  Cromwell  wished 
to  be  painted,  'warts  and  all,'  but  the  world  will  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  jealous  of  a  dead  man.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, his  art,  his  culture,  his  ravishing  style,  died  in  the  South 
Sea  island.  Writer  after  writer  of  the  new  school  comes  forward 
and  confesses  his  debt  to  Stevenson,  the  man  who  first  taught 


him  to  put  his  house  in  order.  Everybody  now  confesses  to  his 
exquisite  use  of  words,  his  pic,turesqueness,  his  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  particularly  into  the  finer  shades  of  emotion,  his 
sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  and  the  beautiful  precision 
of  his  language  in  describing  them.  No  man  ever  touched  the 
English  language  to  finer  issues.  .  .  .  The  Stevenson  cult  is 
growing. 

"Tins  must  all  be  very  sour  grapes  for  Mr.  Henley,  who  in 
manner  and  diction  apes  his  dead  friend.  Like  Stevenson,  he  is 
a  pre't  ieuse  ;  like  Stevenson,  he  revels  in  fine  shades  and  deli- 
cate nuaines ;  like  Stevenson,  he  is  a  poet.  He  is  cast  in  almost 
the  same  mold  so  far  as  esthetic  taste  goes  ;  but,  as  a  man,  he 
has  not  the  same  heart,  the  same  universal  human  sympathy. 
Mr.  Henley  in  all  the  graces  of  styde  and  thought  and  language- 
is  fit  to  be  a  classic,  but  he  has  missed  being  great  because  he  is 
too  finical  to  be  entirely  human.  This  is  the  apple  of  discoid 
from  which  Mr.  Henley^  suffers.  He  envies  Stevenson  the  lau- 
rels of  posterity.  He  can  not  get  them.  He  puts  himself  on  a 
level  with  our  dear,  vain,  goo-goo-eyred  little  friend,  Hall  Caine, 
who  said  of  Stevenson  :  '  He  has  contributed  more  to  the  form 
than  to  the  thought  of  literature.'  Such  a  thing  from  the  mouth 
of  a  man  wlio  writes  with  his  feet  and  thinks  with  the  back  of  his 
neck  is  not  surprising.  But  from  an  exquisite  like  Mr.  Henley- 
it  is  execrable." 


THE  BOOK  BAROMETER. 

CHANGES  in  the  demands  upon  booksellers  and  libraries  for 
current  fiction  were  fewer  in  the  month  ending  November  1 
than  in  the  preceding  month  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  Novem- 
ber 16;.  The  World's  I Vork  (December)  prints  the  appended 
lists,  from  which  it  appears  that  save  for  Kipling's  "Kim,"  Weir 
Mitchell's  "Circumstance,"  and  Mrs.  Catherwood's  "Lazarre, " 
there  are  no  newcomers  among  the  first  ten  of  the  dealers'  list. 
That  furnished  by  the  librarians  contains  no  new  books  in  the 
first  ten,  altho  the  relative  positions  of  these  ten  novels  have- 
changed  somewhat  since  the  last  report : 


Book-Dealers 

1.  The  Right  of  Way— Parker. 

2.  D'ri  and  I — Bacheller. 

3.  The  Eternal  City  — Caine. 

4.  The  Crisis— Churchill. 

5.  Kim — Kipling. 

6.  Blennerhasset— Pidgin. 

7.  Cardigan     Chambers. 

8.  Circumstance-  Mitchell. 

9.  Lazarre — Catherwood. 

10.  Graustark — McCutcheon. 

11.  Tristram  of  Blent  -Hope. 

12.  The  Cavalier — Cable. 

13.  Captain  Ravenshaw     Stephens. 

14.  New  Canterbury  Tales— Hewlett 

15.  The  Making   of   a   Marchioness- 

Burnett. 

16.  The  Red  Chancellor— Magnay. 


30. 


Reports. 

The  Puppet  Crown— McGrath. 

The  Tory  Lover-Jewett. 

The  Ruling  Passion — Van  Dyke. 

Warwick  of  the  Knobs — Lloyd. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre — Runkle. 

Life  Everlasting— Fiske. 

The  Secret  Orchard  — Castle. 

F6ma  Gordyeef  -Gorki. 

The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Cal- 
mady— Malet. 

A  Friend  with  the  Countersign- 
Benson. 

Raffles-  Hornung 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle  — 
Gibbs. 

The  Octopus-Norris. 


Librarians'  Reports. 


1.  The  Crisis— Churchill. 

2.  D'ri  and  1  — Bacheller. 

3.  The  Eternal  City -Caine. 

4.  The  Right  of  Way— Parker. 
s.  Truth  Dexter— McCall. 

6.  The  Puppet  Crown —McGrath. 

7.  The  Helmet  of  Navarre— Runkle. 

8.  A  Sailoi  's  L"g—  Evans. 

9.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess  - 

Anon. 

10.  Blennerhasset— Pidgin. 

11.  The     Life    of     Phillips    Brooks- 

Allen. 

12.  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— Croly. 

13.  Graustark     McCutcheon. 

14.  Up  from  Slavery — Washington. 

15.  Alice  of  Old    Vincennes — Thomp- 

son. 

16.  Cardigan  — Chambers. 

The  order  of  demand  for  the  six  best-selling  novels  between 
October  1  and  November  1,  according  to  T/ie  Bookman  (Decem- 
ber) ,  is  as  follows  : 


17.  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth— Glyn. 

18.  The   Gentleman    from    Indiana — 

Tarkington. 

19.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower 

— Major. 

20.  Kim — Kipling. 

21.  The  Cavalier— Cable. 

12.  China  and  the  Allies— Landor. 

23.  Eben  Holden — Bacheller. 

24.  The  Individual  —  Shaler. 

25.  Penelope's      Irish     Experiences— 

Wiggiu. 

26.  F6ma  Gordyeef  —  Gorky. 

27.  Eleanor— Ward. 

28.  Like  Another  Helen- Horton. 

29.  The  Octopus— Norris. 

30.  The    Riddle    of    the    Universe— 

Haeckel. 


The  Right  of  Way  -Parker. 
The  Crisis— Churchill. 
The  Eternal  City— Caine. 


D'ri  and  I— Bacheller. 
Kim— Kipling. 
Lazarre— Catherwood. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SUN'S   HEAT;    WHENCE   AND    HOW 

GREAT? 

HOW  much  heat  does  the  earth  receive  from  the  sun?  How 
large  a  fraction  is  this  of  the  total  amount  given  off? 
What  is  the  sun's  temperature?  How  does  it  keep  up  its  heat- 
supply?  These  are  questions  that  have  occupied  students  of 
physical  astronomy  for  many  years,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that 
they  are  yet  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  The  lat- 
•est  state  of  scientific  belief  on  the  subject  is  set  forth  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert Battandier  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  16).  Says  Dr.  Bat- 
tandier : 

"One  day,  George  Stephenson,  seeing  a  train  drawn  by  one 
of  his  locomotives,  asked  of  a  friend:  'What  makes  that  train 
go?'     'The  engine,'  was  the  reply.     'But  what  moves  the  en- 


gine : 


The   steam.'     "And  what    makes   the   steam? 


The 


coal.'  '  But  what  has  produced  the  coal? '  His  friend  remained 
silent  for  a  moment  after  this  unforeseen  question,  and  Stephen- 
son replied  to  it  in  a  word — 'The  sun.' 

"And,  in  fact,  the  whole  earth  is  the  gift  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  Now 
we  can  ask  regarding  the  sun  a  fourfold  question.  What  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  it  sends  to  the  earth  ;  what  is  the  quantity 
that  it  sends  out  into  space ;  what  is  its  temperature,  that  ena- 
bles it  to  produce  such  enormous  effects  ;  and,  finally,  how  is  its 
heat  kept  up  and  preserved? 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  that  the  sun 
pours  on  the  earth.  Herschel  found,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  in  one  minute  a  vertical  sun  could  melt  a  layer  of  ice  o.  191 5 
millimeter  [about  y^g  inch]  thick.  Pouillet,  trying  the  same  ex- 
periment at  Paris,  obtained  the  figures  0.1786.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  but  it  is  easy  to  explain  it  by  the  differ- 
ence of  permeability  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  local  conditions. 
If  we  take  the  average, or  0.1850,  we  reach  the  result  that  in  one 
hour  the  sun's  heat  is  capable  of  melting  a  layer  of  ice  1.11  centi- 
meters [about  ]/2  inch]  thick. 

"But  this  value  is  much  below  the  truth.  We  measure  thus 
only  the  effect  produced  by  the  sun's  heat  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  now  to  reach  us  the  rays  must  traverse  the  atmosphere, 
which  abstracts  a  great  part  of  the  heat.  This  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments made  at  various  heights.  ...  If,  then,  we  could  do 
away  with  the  atmosphere,  the  earth  would  receive  on  its  surface 
almost  twice  as  much  heat  as  it  does  now.  If  we  could  distribute 
this  uniformly,  the  amount  received  in  one  year  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  liquefy  a  shell  of  ice  30  meters  [nearly  100  feet]  thick 
around  the  entire  globe." 

But  the  earth  is  not  alone  in  space,  and  it  receives  but  a  very 
tiny  part  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun — about  E.Tju.oW.innT- 
To  have,  therefore,  the  total  heat  dispensed  by  the  sun,  we  should 
multiply  the  amount  already  obtained  by  the  denominator  of  this 
fraction.  This  heat  would  be  equal  in  one  second  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  n,6oo,coo  billions  of  tons  of  coal, 
and  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  in  one  hour  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice  to  the  boiling-point  eight  times  the  volume  of 
water  contained  in  all  the  seas  of  the  globe.     To  quote  again  : 

"When  we  have  shown  the  almost  immeasurable  effects  of  the 
sun's  heat-radiation,  it  would  seem  that  to  argue  from  effect  to 
source  would  be  only  child's  play,  and  yet  this  is  the  point  where 
differences  of  opinion  begin.  What  is  the  sun's  temperature? 
This  simple  and  precise  question  throws  the  scientists  into  the 
greatest  embarrassment,  and  they  give  the  most  diverse  answers 
to  it.  Witness  the  following  examples,  where  the  numbers  are 
arranged  in  increasing  order  : 


Vicaire 1,396° 

Violle 1,500° 

Pouillet 1,461°  to  1,771° 

Fozeau 7,500° 

Ste-Claire  Deville 2,500°  to  2,Soo° 

Rosetti 20,000° 

Spover 27,000° 


Zolner 102,000° 

Newton 1,669,300° 

Ericsson 2,726,700° 

Secchi 2,000,000°  to  6,000,000° 

Soret 5,801,546° 

Waterston 9,000,000°  to  10,000,000° 


lead  to  such  different  results.  The  excellent  review  of  Mgr.  Pie- 
tro  Maffi,  in  Rivista  di  Fisica,  presents  a  study  of  the  most  re- 
cent investigations  along  this  line.  If  you  take  an  actinometer,  it 
says,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun.  its  temperature  will  gradually  rise 
until  it  becomes  stationary.  Then  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
will  be  losing  by  radiation  just  what  it  is  gaining  by  direct  irra- 
diation from  the  sun.  It  is  from  this  fact  as  a  starting-point  that 
different  investigators  have  sought  to  evaluate  the  sun's  tern; 
ature.  They  have  made  use  of  the  law  discovered  by  Newton 
that  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
temperature.  .  .  .  Now  Newton's  law  is  exact  for  temperatures 
from  0  to  100  but  not  above.  Dulong  and  Petit,  having  taken 
up  the  investigation,  made  calculations  for  temperatures  up  to 
300  ,  and  the  results,  confirmed  by  experiment,  gave  tor  the  tem- 
perature of  240  a  value  double  that  found  by  Newton.  Given 
this  double  basis  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusions  will  be  different 
as  the  authors  take  the  law  of  Newton  or  the  experiments  of  Du- 
long and  Petit." 

Dr.  Battandier  concludes  that  the  figures  of  Rosetti.  20,000°, 
are  the  most  reasonable.  The  lower  ones  are  inadmissible  be- 
cause the  spectroscope  shows  us  that  the  sun  contains  the  vapors 
of  substances  that  vaporize  only  at  higher  temperatures  than 
these.  The  higher  ones — those  that  run  up  into  the  millions — 
seem  unnecessarily  large,  as  it  is  certain  that  all  the  phenomena 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  sun  may  take  place  at  a  few  thousands 
of  degrees. 

This  is  a  fearful  heat ;  how  does  the  sun,  which  is  cooling  off 
all  the  time,  keep  it  up?  Combustion  is  out  of  the  question,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  would  sustain  it  only  for  a  very  brief  time. 

The  fall  of  meteors  into  the  sun  could,  and  probably  does,  help 
to  maintain  it.  But  the  author  accepts  Helmholtz's  view  that  the 
slow  condensation  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  tempera- 
ture. Of  course  this  must  one  day  come  to  an  end  and  the  sun 
will  ultimately  cool  oft  ;  but  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  this 
passes  human  imagination.  Ere  it  takes  place,  the  sun  may  col- 
lide with  some  other  great  celestial  body,  and  it  and  its  planets, 
instead  of  perishing  with  cold,  may  "melt  with  fervent  heat"  as 
the  Scriptures  tell  us  they  will  do. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"We  see  that  the  disagreement   could  scarcely  be  more  com- 
plete, and  we  may  well  ask  how  scientific  methods  can   possibly 


PRACTISE    IN    AN    AIR-SHIP. 

OF  the  two  types  of  air-ship,  the  dirigible  balloon  and  the 
aeroplane,  the  latter  has  been  the  favorite  of  scientific 
men,  but  purely  from  theoretical  considerations.  The  success  of 
such  inventors  as  Santos-Dumont  has  given  the  dirigible  balloon 
a  boom,  as  showing  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  with  it. 
Santos-Dumont  has  "flown  "  around  the  Eiffel  Tower,  whereas 
no  aeroplane  with  a  man  on  board  has  ever  flown  a  foot.  In  the 
Revue  Scientifique,  M.  Messier  points  out  that  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  as  long  as  systematic  trials  of  progressive  de- 
grees of  difficulty  are  not  made  of  these  machines.     Pie  says  : 

"The  complete  failure  of  the  attempts  of  Lilienthal.  Maxim, 
Roze,  and  all  others  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation  with  devices  heavier  than  the  air.  shows  how 
rash  it  is  to  seek  the  solution  of  such  a  difficult  question.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  even  when  an  eminent  inventor  succeeds  in  con- 
structing an  air-ship  powerful  enough  to  raise  itself  into  the  air 
with  its  motor,  he  will  not  know  how  to  maneuver  so  heavy  a 
machine,  and  so  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  catastrophe,  since 
he  will  have  no  opportunity  for  preliminary  practise?  Ordinary 
common  sense  will  enable  us  to  affirm  that  if  this  problem  is 
some  day  solved,  it  will  not  be  until  after  progressive  trials  with 
the  aid  of  small  captive  machines.  Thus  there  should  be  built 
successively  :  1.  Very  light  flying-machines  having  to  carry  only 
an  electric  motor,  the  generating  dynamo  resting  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  machinist  can  control  the  device  from  a  distance  like 
a  dirigible  torpedo  ;  2.  more  powerful  machines  capable  of  carry- 
ing not  only  the  motor  but  the  aeronaut,  the  generator  still  re- 
maining on  the  earth.  As  this  second  type  of  machine  is  per- 
fected, they  can   be  made  more  and  more  powerful  and  capable 
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of  raising  increasing  loads.  These  could  then  be  of  great  use, 
especially  in  the  defense  of  besieged  places. 

"When  we  shall  be  able,  by  successive  improvements,  to  steer 
and  control  properly  a  machine  that  is  able  to  lift  a  quantity  of 
ballast  at  least  equal  to  ihe  weight  of  a  primary  motor,  then  we 
may  dream  of  approaching  the  solution  of  the  complete  problem, 
that  is  to  say,  the  replacement  of  the  electric-motor  plus  the  bal- 
last by  a  primary  motor  and  the  setting  free  of  the  hitherto  cap- 
tive machine. 

"Hardy  inventors  might  perhaps  obtain  valuable  results  by 
embarking  at  once  on  their  machines  at  peril  of  their  lives  and 
starting  off  with  the  second  type  of  air-ship  instead  of  the  first ; 
but  those  who  try  to  start  off  at  once  with  their  primary  motors 
on  a  free  ship  will  certainly  be  killed  if  the  machine  is  strong 
enough  to  raise  itself,  for  they  will  be  unable  to  steer  it." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SUN'S    INFLUENCE    ON    THE   WEATHER. 

THIS  is  a  subject  about  which  there  has  been  no  end  of  dis- 
cussion during  the  past  fifty  years.  Some  astronomers, 
among  whom  is  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  have  persistently  asserted 
that  the  cycle  of  variation  in  the  sun's  activity,  made  evident  to 
the  eye  by  progressive  changes  in  the  number  of  sunspots,  corre- 
sponds to  various  terrestrial  cycles,  especially  in  the  weather. 
He  now  finds  additional  evidence  that  his  position  is  correct, 
and  he  has  just  presented  it  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  paper  on  "Solar  Activity  during  the  Period  1833- 
1900,"  in  which  the  records  of  the  number  and  area  of  sunspots 
are  analyzed  and  compared  during  the  last  two-thirds  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Says  Tke  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 
(November  23),  in  a  notice  of  Sir  Norman's  paper: 

"The  results  go  to  show  that  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variable  star,  its  luminous  radiation  undergoing  periodic  varia- 
tion within  a  small  range.  The  mean  time  separating  maximum 
or  minimum  of  sunspots  is  well  known  to  be  about  eleven  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  are  just  about  the  epoch  of  the  sun- 
spot  minimum.  Superposed  Upon  the  n-year  maximum-mini- 
mum period  there  is,  according  to  Lockyer' s  analysis,  a  further 
period  of  approximately  35  years.  The  course  of  magnetic  vari- 
ations continued  from  year  to  year  seems  to  indicate  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  the  influence  of  both  the  11-year  cycle  and  a 
35-year  cycle.  An  analysis  of  frequency  of  the  aurora  borealis 
is  stated  also  to  show  the  existence  of  a  35-year  cycle. 

"The  most  interesting  circumstance,  however,  to  which  atten- 
tion is  called,  is  the  agreement  of  this  35-year  period  of  terrestrial 
sunspot  variation  with  the  results  of  terrestrial  climatology,  as 
investigated  of  recent  years  by  Bruckner.  It  seems  that  Profes- 
sor Bruckner  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  meteorological 
records  during  the  past  200  years,  and  finds,  as  a  genera]  result, 
that  the-   is  a  small   periodical   variation   in   the  climates  over 


the  whole  earth,  the  mean  length  of  this  period  being  34.8  ±0.7 
years.  Moreover,  the  curve  of  variation  in  annual  rainfall 
shown,  as  taken  from  Bruckner's  work,  closely  follows  the  35-year 
sunspot  variation  curve,  indicating  a  general  slight  increase  in 
rainfall  during  the  years  of  maximum  sunspot  development,  or 
when  the  solar  radiation  is  at  its  minimum,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  reduced  annual  rainfall  when  the  sunspot  development  is  least 
in  the  35-year  cycles.  At  the  present  time  we  appear  to  be  in  the 
in  neighborhood  of  a  minimum  rainfall  on  this  cycle.  It  is  stated 
that  a  33-  or  34-year  cycle  period  has  been  independently  traced 
the  climatology  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  also  a  35-year  period 
in  the  movements  of  glaciers  by  Professor  Richter. 

"It  is,  of  course,  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  cyclic  changes 
in  the  sun's  activity  should  repeat  themselves  in  the  earth's  me- 
teorology, but  the  fact  that  the  changes  in  the  seasons  are  so 
slight  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation  from  decade  to  decade 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  small  is  the  range  of  variation  in  either. 
It  is  very  common  to  hear  people  speak  casually  about  variations 
in  climate  which  have  occurred  at  some  particular  locality  to 
their  own  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  their  lives,  but  in  every 
case  a  careful  examination  of  meteorological  records  made  during 
the  period  referred  to  fails  to  establish  any  such  supposed  varia- 
tion, and  the  mean  annual  temperature  or  rainfall  is  a  wonder- 
fully steady  quantity  in  the  long  run,  altho  so  manifestly  subject 
to  numerous  temporary  fluctuations.  The  predetermination  of 
weather  and  climate  is  necessarily  of  enormous  consequence  and 
value  to  a  community,  and  if  the  35-year  period  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  analysis,  it  must  prove  of 
great  interest,  even  if  the  range  of  variation  be  minute." 


SOME   AUTOMOBILE   RECORDS   SMASHED. 

THE  speeders  of  motor-cars  do  not  seem  to  heed  the  warnings 
that  their  insistence  on  the  racing  type  of  machine  will  in- 
terfere with  the  career  of  the  automobile  as  a  useful  vehicle. 
Possibly  they  recollect  that  horse-racing  has  not  killed  off  the  car- 
riage-horses and  the  dray-horses,  and  argue  that  machines  need 
not  be  all  of  one  type  any  more  than  draught-animals.  At  any 
rate  road-records  were  smashed  right  and  left  in  Brooklyn  on 
November  16,  in  what  The  Scientific  American  calls  "the  most 
sensational  automobile  one-mile  speed  tests  ever  made  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic."  The  tests,  which  were  made  on  a  section 
of  the  Ocean  Parkway,  were  witnessed  by  over  25,000  persons. 
Says  the  paper  just  quoted  (November  30)  : 

"A  mile  a  minute  on  the  highway  is  no  longer  an  automobile 
dream  ;  for  no  less  than  three  of  the  contestants  finished  within 
that  time.  Fournier,  the  winner  of  the  Paris-Berlin  race,  twice 
broke  the  world's  record,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Foxhall  P. 
Keene,  A.  C.  Bostwick,  and  A.  L.  Riker.  .  .  .  The  contestants 
went  over  the  course  singly,  their  times  being  taken  at  the  start 
and    at    the    finish    by    members    of    the    Second    Signal    Corps, 


electric  racing  automobile. 
Courtesy  of  Flrrtriciil  World  and  Engineer  (New  York). 
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U.  S.  A.  Over  a  mile  was  allowed  to  the  chauffeurs  to  get  under 
way,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  slow  up  after  passing  the 
finish  line.  The  race  was  a  contest  by  some  of  the  best  chauf- 
feurs in  the  world  for  the  one-mile  record. 

*'At  his  first  attempt  Fournier,  in  his  40-horse-power  Mors 
racer,  sped  over  the  mile  in  the  remarkable  time  of  52  seconds. 
Not  content  with  this  performance,  he  returned  to  the  start  for 
another  trial,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  record  made  but  a 
few  minutes  before  by  one-fifth  of  a  second.  Foxhall  P.  Keene, 
in  a  Mors  carriage  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Fournier,  covered  the 
mile  in  54  seconds.  American-built  vehicles  were  not  much  be- 
hindhand. A.  C.  Bostwick,  in  a  40-horsc-power  Winton  gasoline 
carriage,  made  the  mile  in  56;  seconds  at  the  first  trial,  and  in 
1  minute  {!  seconds  at  the  second  tried. 

"Good  as  the  road  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  not  altogether  free 
from  slight,  almost  unnoticeable  depressions  and  projections. 
At  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  or  even  thirty  miles  an  hour  an  auto- 
mobile will  ride  over  a  slight  elevation  with  no  appreciable  effect. 
But  at  the  enormous  velocity  of  nearly  seventy  miles  an  hour  the 
carriages  could  not  yield  to  the  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  hol- 
lows, and  at  times  every  wheel  would  be  clear  of  the  road.  And 
yet,  despite  this  peculiar  effect,  they  kept  their  course  with  re- 
markable precision  and  with  no  evident  oscillation 

"That  a  gasoline  carriage  would  make  the  best  record  was  in- 
evitable. But  no  one  foresaw  that  an  electric  car  would  also 
lower  the  previous  world's  record  of  1  minute  6?  seconds  made 
by  Winton.  The  carriage  in  question  was  designed  and  driven 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Riker,  and  was  a  distinctly  American  type  of  ma- 
chine. It  was  a  racing  machine  pure  and  simple,  an  electromo- 
bile  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  a  wheeled  frame  and  a  battery, 
with  seats  for  two  men  arranged  in  tandem.  .  .  .  With  a  start  of 
only  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  Mr.  Riker  covered  the  mile  in  1  min- 
ute and  3  seconds,  the  armatures  of  his  motors  making  about 
3,300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  exact  power  of  the  vehicle 
has  not  been  determined  ;  but  Mr.  Riker  informs  us  that  the 
horse-power  is  between  15  and  20.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  French  carriages  of  Fournier  and  Keene  were  equipped  with 
motors  rated  at  40  horse-power,  Mr.  Riker' s  performance  is  all 
the  more  remarkable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  the  other 
vehicles  to  state  that  while  they  were  all  capable  of  long-distance 
touring,  the  electric  machine  was  capable  of  maintaining  its 
maximum  effort  apparently  for  only  a  single  dash  over  the  mile 
course.  It  was  towed  to  the  course,  towed  back  to  the  starting- 
point  after  its  trial,  and  charged  its  batteries  immediately  before 
its  trial  run  from  an  adjoining  electric  car 

"These  are  the  most  remarkable  contests  ever  run  on  a  public 
highway.  They  have  shown  that  only  a  specially  built  locomo- 
tive engine  running  on  steel  rails  can  beat  a  modern  racing  au- 
tomobile." 


THE   VIOLET   CURE. 

THE  more  credulous  portion  of  the  British  public  has  been  in- 
terested in  recent  press  accounts  of  a  so-called  "violet- 
cure"  for  cancer.  According  to  the  papers  a  tumor  of  a  tonsil, 
the  diagnosis  of  which  was  "made  certain  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  a  small  portion  removed,"  was  "cured  "  by  applying  fo- 
mentations made  from  an  infusion  of  green  violet  leaves.  Within 
a  week  of  the  application  much  of  the  swelling  had  disappeared 
and  all  pain  had  ceased,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  "cancer  of  the 
tonsil  "  had  entirely  disappeared.  Says  T/ie  Lancet  (November 
23) ,  in  discussing  this  reported  cure  : 

"The  whole  importance  of  the  story  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis  of  epithelioma.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
clinical  signs  of  a  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  difficult  t<>  mistake  deep-seated  inflammation 
of  the  region  for  a  malignant  growth.  As  to  the  microscopic  ex- 
amination, the  arrangement  of  the  epithelium  of  a  normal  tonsil 
may  easily  resemble  the  epithelial  down-growths  of  an  epithelio- 
ma, and  the  resemblance  is  still  more  striking  when  chronic  in- 
flammation is  present.  The  history  of  the  case  points  to  a  very 
natural  error  of  diagnosis.  The  violet  leaf,  by  the  way.  figures 
not  infrequently  among  the  recipes  of  the  old  Anglo-Norman 
writers  whose  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  modern  pharmacopoeias  the  violet  is  noted  for  its  cathartic 


and  emetic  qualities,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Viola  tri- 
•  olor,  or  pansy,  possesses  these  useful  attributes.  The  dog  vio- 
let also  is  vaguely  recorded  in  an  old  edition  of  Balfour's  '  i 
any'  (1854)  to  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  prescribed  for 
'  skin  disease.'  In  the  age  of  the  Plantagenets  monkish  medical 
writers  treated  most  diseases  with  the  violet,  whether  dog,  pan- 
sy, or  sweet  March  they  do  not  state.  Intermingled  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  ingredients  the  modest  flower  was  used  to  treat 
a  streytness  of  the  hert,'  an  illness  akin,  we  may  suppose,  to 
dyspepsia.  It  was  said  to  be  good  also  for  the  stone,  and  if  a 
broken  fragment  of  bone  hail  to  be  expelled  from  the  flesh  the 
violet,  with  other  herbs,  was  considered  most  useful.  Into  these 
old  medical  mixtures  the  violet  was  always  introduced  in  '  a 
good  handful,'  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  its  pleasant 
perfume,  in  an  age  when  contrasts  were  much  insisted  on,  was 
supposed  to  work  wonders  against  noisome  suppurative  ailments. 
The  Anglo-Norman  writer  of  Manuscript  B  in  Henslow's  valua- 
ble account  of  early  English  recipes  gravely  mentions  that  a  de- 
coction of  violet  leaves,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  herbs, 
will  enable  a  sufferer  to  slay  the  worm  in  a  sore  after  its  presence 
has  been  duly  discovered  by  the  all-night  application  of  a  piece 
of  new  cheese.  The  violet  leaf,  according  to  the  same  forgotten 
scribe,  ...  is  useful  in  the  process  of  wound-healing,  but  the 
medieval  authorities  never  thought  of  'curing  canker  '  by  means 
of  violets.  Nor  do  we  think  that  such  a  method  of  therapy  will 
find  a  place  in  twentieth-century  pharmacology." 


THE    EBB   AND    FLOW   OF   LIFE. 

"T"  HAT  life  is  a  variable  phenomenon  we  ali  know  ;  both  plants 
-*■  and  animals  grow  and  change  constantly.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  a  recent  Swiss  investigator,  M.  J.  Gaule,  of  Zurich,  to 
show  that  its  changes  are  periodic — not  steady.  The  vital  func- 
tions ebb  and  flow  like  the  tide,  in  several  definite  periods,  some 
of  which  correspond  to  external  changes  like  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  but  others  to  internal  chemical  alterations  of 
whose  causes  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  believed  by  M.  Gaule,  how- 
ever, that  his  discoveries  render  inaccurate  and  misleading  the 
old  comparison  of  the  organism  with  a  machine  for  receiving. 
transforming,  and  giving  out  energy.  The  ebb  and  flow  whose 
existence  he  has  established  show,  he  thinks,  that  the  body  is 
more  than  mere  mechanism.  M.  Gaule's  investigations,  which 
were  described  at  length  by  their  author  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Physiology  at  Turin  in  September  last,  are  noticed 
in  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  9), 
by  M.  N.  Vaschide.     Says  this  writer  : 

"The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  governs  the 
mechanism  of  machines,  has  also  been  regarded  as  applicable  to 
organisms  ;  from  this  fact  we  should  have  an  additional  point  of 
view — and  a  fundamental  one — for  the  comparison  of  the  organ- 
ism and  the  machine.  The  author  does  not  wish  to  invalidate 
this  law,  neither  does  he  wish  to  introduce  a  vitalist  doctrine  into 
physiology  ;  but  he  believes  the  comparison  of  the  living  organ- 
ism to  a  machine  to  be  erroneous.  To  justify  his  doubts,  he  re- 
fers to  experimental  work  on  frogs,  which  ought  to  set  the  biolo- 
gists to  thinking. 

"The  invariability  of  the  organs  and  cells  is  not,  according  to 
Gaule,  categorically  demonstrated  ;  but  it  is  generally  asserted, 
and  it  is  usually  considered  that  organic  changes  take  place  only 
during  long  periods.      He  believes  that   these   periods  of  cba 
are  not  so  long,  after  all.      If  we  study  the  changes  in  tin. 
of  the  frog,  as  Gaule  has  done,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  thecells.  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  yearly 
periodicity.     He  has  also  shown  that  the  fat  in  certain  organs  of 
the  frog  diminishes  during  the  night  ami  increases  by  day  :  there 
is  thus  a  daily  periodicity  here.     In  the  third  place,  the  author 
maintained  at  the   Berne  congress,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the   hare  grow  for  fifteen  days,  then   dwindle  for  nfu 
and  so  on.     The  annual  and  daily  periods  appear  to  be  dm 
exterior  changes,  but  the  semi-monthly  period  can  be  related  only 
to  the  vital  processes." 

To  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  las;   period,  Ga  died  the 

total   number  of  blood  corpuscles  contained  in  the  frog,  and  the 
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result  was  the  confirmation  of  his  views  regarding  a  semi  monthly 
period.     M.  Vaschide  writes  further: 

"As  the  variations  are  enormous,  in  one  case  from  1,000,000  to 
35,000,000  to  each  grain's  weight  of  the  body,  we  must  conclude, 
with  the  author,  that  the  blood  is  in  a  continual  state  of  .transfor- 
mation, its  cells  being  modified  throughout  the  whole  year.  At 
least  twelve  times  a  year  is  this  transformation  completed.  The 
cells,  then,  are  not  fixed,  and  the  organism  does  not  behave  like 
a  machine  that  transmits  rigidly  the  forces  communicated  to  it. 
The  organism  transforms  itself  by  its  own  vital  processes. 

We  may  say  that  the  organism  is  a  chemical  laboratory  whose 
walls  are  built  up  by  the  reactions  that  take  place  within  it,  and 
as  these  reactions  change,  the  walls  are  in  continual  transforma- 
tion. In  other  words,  according  to  Gaule,  life  undergoes  periodic 
evolution,  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  point  toward  a  mechan- 
ical operation.  Chemical  modifications  enter  into  the  phenom- 
enon according  to  laws  that  are  not  yet  determined.  Biological 
life  must  be  the  theater  of  chemical  evolutions  and  revolutions, 
.  .  .  whose  periodicity  appears  in  various  ways,  and  which  per- 
haps some  day  will  clear  up  for  us  the  mystery  of  rhythm  which 
stands  out  in  each  manifestation  of  life — thought,  organic  struc- 
ture, and  functional  mechanism.  The 'circulation of  life,'  as  it  is 
understood  by  Gaule,  is  entering  a  new  scientific  phase.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  continual  and  infinite  transformation  of 
the  living  organism,  a  conception  that  corresponds  to  the  old 
comparison  with  a  machine  regulated  by  the  nervous  system,  but 
of  the  variation  of  organic  life  in  definite  periods,  regulated 
capriciously  according  to  organic  formulas  of  chemical  origin." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   NEW   CURE   FOR   ALCOHOLISM. 

THE  decided  and  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  on  the 
drink  question  have  been  more  than  once  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  temperance  reformers.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  quote  in  these  columns  his  contention  that  the  drink  habit,  by 
killing  off  those  who  can  not  survive  a  steady  alcoholic  diet,  is 
making  our  race  immune  to  its  effects  and  so  is  working  out  its 
own  cure.  This  position  he  takes  still  more  strongly,  supple- 
menting it  by  assertions  and  suggestions  along  the  same  line, 
in  a  book  just  published  entitled  "Alcoholism  :  a  Study  in  He- 
redity" (London,  1901),  in  which  he  departs  from  his  laissez- 
faire  policy  and  advocates  assisting  nature  in  her  effort  to  get 
rid  of  the  alcoholics.  This  he  would  do  by  punishing  every 
drunkard  who  shall  beget  a  child.  Mr.  Reid's  policy  has  been 
satirized  as  aiming  at  a  condition  in  which  civilized  man  will  be 
"pickled"  in  alcohol  without  injury;  but  his  idea  is  rather  that, 
when  we  have  assisted  nature  to  eliminate  the  alcoholic,  the 
remnant  will  have  no  craving  for  alcohol  and  will  constitute  a 
temperate,  if  not  a  total  abstaining,  race.  We  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  a  review  of  Dr.  Reid's  book  in  The  Hospital  (No- 
vember 23).      Says  the  reviewer: 

"This  book  is  a  veritable  trailing  of  the  coat  in  the  Don  11  y- 
brook  Fair  of  teetotal  controversy,  and  we  shall  be  considerably 
surprised  if  some  of  our  total  abstinence  friends  do  not  tread  on 
the  tail  of  it.  Its  object  appears  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  trace 
the  causes  of  intemperance  on  scientific  lines,  and  in  the  second 
to  indicate  what  its  author  calls  *a  practical  remedy.'  As  to  the 
first  point  he  draws  a  wide  distinction  between  drinking  and 
drunkenness.  Men  drink  alcoholic  solutions,  he  says,  for  three 
distinct  reasons:  to  satisfy  thirst,  to  gratify  taste,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  effect  upon  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  only  the  drinking 
which  is  done  for  the  latter  of  these  which  is  a  cause  of  drunken- 
ness. Sober  people  do  not  keep  sober  by  dint  of  self-control. 
Their  sobriety  is  no  particular  credit  to  them.  If  they  do  not 
drink  it  is  merely  that  they  are  not  tempted  so  to  do.  Self-con- 
trol is  then  a  subordinate  affair  in  the  causation  of  sobriety,  lack 
of  temptation  or  desire  being  the  principal  factor.  What,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  that  craving  for  alcohol  which  leads  to  drunken- 
ness? Here  we  come  into  the  midst  of  the  argument,  and  this  is 
the  leading  topic  of  the  book.  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  says  that  every 
drunkard  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  enjoying 


deep  indulgence,  whether  in  the  form  of  positive  pleasure  or  as 
a  means  of  relieving  physical  and  mental  discomfort  or  pain,  and 
this  faculty,  this  capacity  for  enjoying  drink,  'is  certainly  in- 
born.' Of  course  there  are  other  factors  in  the  case,  such  as  the 
man's  knowledge  of  alcohol,  his  '  recollection  of  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  former  acts  of  drunkenness  aroused  in  him,' 
and  the  fact  that  '  the  more  a  drinker  indulges  in  drink  the  more, 
within  limits,  does  he  crave  for  drink.'  For  all  that,  the  poten- 
tial drunkard  is  born,  not  made  ;  and  thus  there  are  two  meth- 
ods of  temperance  reform  open  to  us — what  may  be  called  na- 
ture's method  by  the  elimination  of  the  excessive  drinker,  and 
the  temperance  reformer's  method  by  the  elimination  of  the 
drink.  These  methods  are  plainly  antagonistic.  If  drink  be 
abolished,  the  potential  drunkard  is  preserved  ;  if  the  potential 
drunkard  is  to  be  eliminated,  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of 
the  evil  effects  of  drink  upon  him.  The  question  then  is,  which 
method  ought  we  to  adopt?  Which  is  the  more  practicable? 
Which  offers  the  more  certain  and  easy  success?  To  this  Dr. 
Reid  answers  without  hesitation,  nature's  method,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  potential  drunkard.  His  solution  of  the  problem  is, 
then,  that  drunkards  should  be  prevented  from  reproducing  their 
like.  '  If  drunkards  were  taken  before  magistrates,  sitting  in 
open  or  secret  session  as  the  accused  preferred,  and,  on  convic- 
tion, were  warned  that  the  procreation  of  children  would  subject 
them  to  this  or  that  penalty,  say  a  month's  imprisonment,  the 
birth-rate  of  drunkards  would  certainly  fall  immensely.'  This, 
then,  is  Dr.  Archdall  Reid's  great  scheme.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
he  says,  there  need  be  no  relaxation  of  temperance  effort,  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  saving  of  individual  drunkards,  provided  al- 
ways that  we  forbid  children  to  them.  But  we  must  not  abolish 
drink.  If  we  did,  we  could  not  discover  the  drunkard  !  This  is, 
of  course,  a  little  drawback,  but  as  'we  must  in  any  case  have 
drunkards  till  no  one  enjoys  being  drunk  '  the  drawback  is  not 
so  serious  as  one  might  suppose." 


WHAT   SHOULD   OLD    PEOPLE   EAT? 

AN  essay  on  "  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity  "  has  just 
been  published  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  British  au- 
thority on  foods  and  feeding.  From  this  The  Hospital  (Novem- 
ber 2)  condenses  the  following  advice  to  elderly  persons  regard- 
ing their  diet : 

"What  is  called  'indigestion'  as  a  rule  does  not  depend  upon 
any  fault  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  but  solely  upon  its  being 
called  upon  to  accomplish  work  which  is  beyond  its  powers  ;  so 
that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  gastric  juices  of  the 
pig,  or  in  the  ingestion  of  the  various  chemically  prej:>ared 
messes  advertised  as  being  digestible  or  as  being  demands  made 
upon  the  stomach  to  its  capacity  for  fulfilling  them.  He  [Sir 
Henry]  would  leave  the  pepsin  and  the  messes  to  be  applied, 
if  at  all,  by  skilled  physicians  in  cases  of  illness  which  may  pos- 
sibly require  them,  and  lays  down,  as  of  practically  universal  ap- 
plication, the  principle  that  the  elderly  person  neither  requires 
nor  can  digest  as  much  food  as  the  young  person,  and  that  this 
principle  should  govern  the  arrangements  of  his  life.  The  total 
amount  of  his  food  should  be  steadily  diminished  as  age  ad- 
vances, and  this  total  amount  should  be  divided  among  a  larger 
number  of  meals  than  were  sufficient  for  his  wants  in  former 
days.  In  other  words,  not  only  should  the  entire  daily  de- 
mand upon  the  digestion  be  diminished,  but  the  demand  made 
at  any  one  time  should  be  diminished  also.  It  is  commonly 
asserted,  and  is  by  many  believed,  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  has  been  increased  by  dentistry  ;  but  Sir  Henry  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  the  loss  or  failure  of  teeth  is  one  of 
nature's  kindly  warnings  that  the  use  of  them,  and  by  implica- 
tion the  use  of  foods  which  require  their  active  exercise,  should 
be  diminished  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  principle  which 
he  applies  to  food,  he  applies  also  to  all  the  forms  of  alcohol ;  and 
his  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  idea  that  'wine  is  the  milk  of 
old  age,'  reminds  us  of  Sir  James  Paget's  frequent  saying  that 
this  or  that  was  'as  false  as  a  proverb.'  Sir  Henry's  little  book 
should  win  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  approaching 
those  slopes  down  which  he  has  descended  so  gracefully  ;  and  it 
lias  the  rare  merit  that,  in  the  words  of  a  great  moralist,  the 
preacher  'is  the  example  of  his  own  sermon.'" 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE  JEW   WHO    IS   NOT   A   JEW. 

THE  condition  of  things  which  is  found  among  the  wealthy 
Jews  in  England  furnishes,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  thinks, an  in- 
teresting but  deplorable  paradox.  What  this  condition  is  he  de- 
scribes {National  Review,  November)  in  the  way  of  a  compari- 
son between  the  past  and  present  as  follows  : 

"The  poor  Jew  fasted  or  ate  dry  bread  when  lie  could  not  get 
meat  which  had  been  duly  killed  ;  the  rich  Jew  eats  meat  un- 
clean to  his  fathers  because  the  other  is  not  served  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  The  poor  Jew  bound  his  phylacteries  round  his  arm  in 
the  sight  of  the  heathen  ;  the  rich  Jew  is  ashamed  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  poor  Jew  suffered  persecution  even  unto  burn- 
ing rather  than  profess  belief  in  a  religion  he  despised  :  the  rich 
Jew  goes  to  a  Christian  church  because  it  looks  well  in  the  eyes 
of  indifferent  neighbors.  The  poor  Jew  gloried  in  his  race  when 
it  was  most  despised  and  rejected  ;  the  rich  Jew — now  that  no 
one  but  a  fool  in  this  country  despises  his  race — changes  his 
name  and  hopes  to  be  taken  for  a  Scotchman.  The  poor  Jew 
■clung  to  his  heritage  tho  the  world  battered  him  ;  the  rich  Jew 
.gives  it  up  to  win  a  contemptuous  smile.  The  poor  Jew  was  a 
strenuous  man,  worthy  in  the  main,  despite  his  faults,  of  a  glo- 
rious past ;  the  rich  Jew  is  a  sham,  barely  worthy  of  an  ignoble 
present." 

Mr.  Street  is  not  himself  a  Jew.  He  writes  as  "a  Gentile 
whose  imagination  lias  for  long  been  stirred  by  this  wonderful 
history,  who  has  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  best  racial 
qualities  of  the  Jew,  and  who  is  anxious  to  disclaim  both  igno- 
rant prejudice  and  ridiculous  patronage."  He  is  amazed  that 
any  Jew  can  wish,  as  "a  large  and  increasing  number  of  pros- 
perous English  Jews  seem  to  wish,"  to  forego  the  heritage  which 
has  descended  to  him  in  the  history  of  his  race.  He  writes  fur- 
ther : 

"How  can  he  remember  that  the  prayer  his  grandfather,  or 
even  his  father,  said  on  the  eve  of  every  Sabbath  was  said  before 
the  Captivity  and  said  ever  since,  and  then  wish  to  dissociate 
himself  from  it  all?  I  allow  for  the  advance  of  thought  and 
know  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  a  Jew  to  accept  the  creed  of 
his  fathers.  But,  after  all,  that  creed  in  its  essentials  is  simply 
a  broad  theism,  with  the  addendum  that  a  particular  race  was 
chosen  to  express  the  will  of  God  upon  earth,  and  remembering 
how  many  scholars  can  still  accept  the  far  more  complex  dogmas 
of  Christianity  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  stock- 
broker is  intellectually  convinced  that  Judaism  is  untrue.  True 
that  its  ceremonialism  is  involved  and  irksome,  but  still  that 
ceremonialism  is  intimate  and  kindly;  it  sanctifies  the  joys  as 
well  as  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  it  even  ordains  temperate  good  cheer 
as  on  occasion  a  duty.  I  should  feel  kindly  to  it  if  I  were  a  Jew. 
If  I  were  a  Jew  I  should  even  hesitate  to  abandon  my  kosher 
food,  seeing  that  the  sanitary  laws  of  my  people  have  kept  it  vi- 
tal in  every  extreme  of  want.  However,  I  can  understand  he 
may  give  all  that  up,  both  because  it  is  inconvenient  and  for  the 
better  reason  that  being  a  citizen  of  England  he  wishes  to  live  as 
an  Englishman.  Hut  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he  wishes  his 
race  to  be  forgotten — that  indeed  amazes  me.  And  it  takes  such 
a  wretched,  material,  middle-class  sort  of  prosperity  to  promote 
this  apostasy.  The  Spanish  Jews,  who  were  real  aristocrats, 
owning  broad  lands  and  holding  high  offices,  gloried  in  their 
race,  and  when  the  Inquisition  forced  some  of  them— many  pre- 
ferred to  be  burnt — to  profess  Christianity,  they  remained  secret 
Jews,  and  again  in  many  cases  after  generations  proclaimed  their 
Judaism  when  they  could.  It  is  said,  I  hope  truly,  that  Benja- 
min Disraeli  was  of  such  a  family.  He,  to  be  sure,  tho  the  ob- 
servance of  Protestantism  was  part  of  the  game  he  played,  was 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  race.  But  now  an  ordinary  stock- 
broking  English  Jew,  with  no  Inquisition  and  nothing  worth 
■calling  public  opinion  against  him,  will  change  his  name  and 
wish  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman." 

The  article  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  these  words  : 

"When  a  Jew  gives  up  all  his  customs,  changes  his  name,  and 
goes  to  Christian  churches,  tho  his  race  be  indestructible  in  him, 
he  has  consciously  given  up  the  fight,  and  struck  the  flag  his  fore- 


fathers carried  through  persecution  and  disdain,  selling  matches 
by  day  and  studying  the  Rabbis  at  night,  elbowed  and  mocked 
by  Christian  rowdies,  in  imagination  sitting  with  Abraham  their 
father  and  Moses  their  teacher  on  thrones  in  heaven.  And  their 
grandchildren  are  ashamed  of  them  !  It  is  a  pitiful  present  to 
follow  a  noble  past,  and  it  amazes  me — a  Gentile — beyond  words 
to  express  my  feeling.  Has  the  spirit  that  medieval  kings  could 
not  break  succumbed  to  the  modern  snob?  What  dirge  will  the 
daughters  of  Israel  sing  to  lament  this  captivity?  " 

In  editorial  reference  to  Mr.  Street's  article,  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Comment  (November  ii)  agrees  with  the  sentiments  it  ex- 
presses, and  says  that  they  apply  almost  as  aptly  to  the  Ameri- 
can as  to  the  English  Jew  : 

"One  of  the  most  patent  facts  in  the  march  of  Jewish  events 
during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  has  been  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  the  Jew  to  get  away  from  the  old  Jewish  integument 
and  to  make  a  point  of  approaching  the  non-Jew  in  every  phase 
of  life,  the  operating  reason  being  the  repudiation  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish isolation,  with  its  invidious  conspicuousness.  From  certain 
points  of  view  the  change  was  a  healthy  and  necessary  one,  for 
the  Jews  are  too  progressive  to  be  dominated  by  a  philosophy  of 
things  that  the  world  has  outgrown.  But  the  clean  sweep  that 
was  made  brushed  away  all  the  old  excellences  so  completely 
that  it  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  imagine  that  the  Jewish  life  of 
the  past  had  any  permanent  spiritual  quality,  any  quality  whose 
preservation  were  worth  while.  Jews  and  Christians  wonder 
why  it  was  that  the  Jew  kept  his  religion  when  he  could  not  keep 
it,  and  doesn't  when  he  can.  When  Schechter  was  in  America 
lie  expressed  surprise  at  what  he  then  considered  the  failure  of 
the  Russian  Jew  to  be  faithful  to  his  religion.  'I  thought,'  said 
he.  'that  the  people  who  fled  from  Russia  on  account  of  religious 
persecution  would  seize  the  opportunity  here  to  show  their  regard 
for  their  faith.'  The  American  Jew  displays,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  indifference  to  what  his  forefathers  regarded  as  relig- 
iously necessary." 


THE   CLAIM    OF    PAGANISM    UPON   CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

IX  a  series  of  articles  which  grew  out  of  his  recent  journey  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  New  York,  takes  a  view  in  perspective  of  the  people 
and  the  religions  of  India,  and  discusses  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  toward  them.  The  articles  appeared  in  The 
Churchman  (Prot.  Episc,  November  9,  16),  and  in  them  the 
writer  asks :  What  are  the  people  of  India  like?  What  do  they 
believe?  What  of  their  future?  What  does  religion,  with  them, 
stand  for,  and  how  far  do  we  of  the  West  understand  them  or 
their  beliefs,  and  do  justice  to  either?  The  bishop  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  as  follows  : 

"These  are  questions  which,  especially  as  they  relate  to  Chris- 
tian missions,  must  needs  interest  us.  Indeed,  what  more  fasci- 
nating vista  could  there  be  than  that  which  opens  before  him 
who,  to-day,  turns  his  feet,  on  whatever  errand,  to  those  lands 
and  races  which,  of  late,  in  such  wonderful  ways,  are  having  all 
their  doors  flung  open  to  the  world  !  Whatever  else  was  true  of 
the  men  who,  as  missionaries,  first  set  on  foot  that  mighty  inva- 
sion of  the  heathen  world  which  from  such  small  beginnings  has 
grown  to  such  noble  and  stately  proportions,  this  certainly  was 
not  true,  that  they  had  then  advanced  to  such  a  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  Cod  even  in  heathendom  as  led  them,  first  of  all, 
to  seek  for  sympathetic  contact  with  it.  We  can  not  read  the 
story  of  what  they  said,  and  of  how  they  wrought,  without  recog- 
nizing, in  all  early  missionary  enterprises,  in  modern  times,  a 
very  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  God  has  not  left 
Himself  anywhere  without  witness  among  men,  and  that  their 
little  systems  who  dwelt  or  have  dwelt  in  pagan  lands,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  while  but  broken  lights  that  were  des- 
tined to  have  only  their  brief  day— in  that  most  like  so  many  of 
our  own  ! — were,  after  all.  yet  broken  lights  of  God;  dim  glim- 
mers of  the  fuller  splendors  of  a  coming  day.  It  is  in  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  think  our  noblest  progress  has  been  made. 
The  comparative  study  of  religions  has  brought  to  light,  for 
every  student  who  has  pursued  it  with  thoroughness  and  candor. 
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at  least  two  clear  convictions — one  that  God  has  had,  in  all  hu- 
man history,  many  ways  of  revealing  Himself;  and  the  other 
that  there  is,  after  all,  no  wholly  right  method  of  missionary  en- 
deavor other  than  that  which  St.  Paul  pursued  on  Mars  Hill 
when,  as  he  passed  by,  he  saw  an  altar  to  the  unknown  Gcd. 
Not  ridicule,  nor  denunciation,  nor  contempt,  was  his  method  ; 
but  recognition — recognition  of  the  deep  want  of  man  and  of  the 
often  honest,  tho  often  blundering,  methods  of  men  who  sought 
to  find  an  answer  to  it !  " 

Bishop  Potter's  visit  in  the  East  has  removed  from  his  mind 
many  traditions  and  impressions  in  which  he  was  brought  up 
regarding  the  religious  beliefs  and  domestic  life  of  the  Orientals. 
He  says : 

"I  was  so  fortunate,  more  than  once,  as  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  native  East  Indians  of  distinguished  rank  and  varied 
culture.  More  than  once  they  introduced  me  to  their  families 
and  presented  me  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  In  all  such 
cases  they  were,  I  beg  to  say,  persons  who  retained  their  ancient 
religion,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  or  Parsee,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  who  had  no  keener  enthusiasm  than  that  which  cherished 
their  national,  racial,  and  religious  traditions.  They  answered 
questions  about  their  homes  and  children,  and  the  laws  that  gov- 
erned them,  and  they  gave  me  chapter  and  verse  in  their  sacred 
writings  for  what  they  told  me  in  regard  to  them.  Now,  then, 
let  us  look  at  some  of  these  testimonies  as  indicating— not  what 
may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  a  degraded  practise,  here 
and  there — for  if  we  were  judged  by  these  our  own  records  in  the 
courts  of  the  civilized  world  would  not  be  an  unsullied  one — but 
the  law  or  rule  of  life  set  for  many  millions  of  people  in  its 
authoritative  documents." 

Bishop  Potter  then  recites  some  of  the  laws  of  Manu — the  semi- 
divine  law-giver  of  the  East — which  define  the  place  of  woman 
in  the  economy  of  Hindu  life,  and  he  quotes  the  statements  of 
Swami  Abhedananda  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  October  19) 
regarding  Hindu  marriage  customs  and  the  practise  of  suttee,  or 
the  self-burning  of  widows.  He  asserts  that  these  Vedic  pre- 
cepts and  this  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar 
more  truly  represent  the  religious  spirit  of  India  and  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  its  people  than  does  the  ill-advised,  wholesale  de- 
nunciation which  this  alien  race  and  faith  often  receive.  There 
is  a  widespread  misapprehension  in  Christian  lands  regarding 
the  people  of  the  Far  East,  according  to  Bishop  Potter.  He  has 
this  to  say  regarding  it : 

"  It  has  had  a  threefold  cause  :  in  ignorance  ;  in  a  not  altogether 
unamiable  passion  for  exaggeration  ;  and  most  of  all,  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  a  constitutional  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
to  understand  the  processes  of  the  Eastern  mind. 

"Ignorance,  pure  and  simple,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  our 
misapprehensions  about  Oriental  foreigners.  Those  who  have 
lived  longest  among  them  will  tell  you  of  that  secretive,  if  not 
furtive,  habit  of  mind  and  of  speech  which  so  widely  prevails  in 
the  East  ;  by  which  we,  with  our  all  but  hopeless  Western  liter- 
alism, are  so  easily  misled,  and  which  offers,  I  may  add,  so 
strong  a  temptation  to  one  with  an  often  merely  playful  impulse 
to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  ol  another's  credulity 

"And  then,  next  to  ignorance  in  the  Western  observer  of  East- 
ern peoples,  lias  been  the  inevitable  tendency  to  exaggeration. 
The  huge  inductions  from  small  groupsof  facts,  the  hasty  gener- 
alizations upon  the  basis  of  a  chance  incident  ;  the  desire  for 
dramatic  effect  in  literature  or  in  missionary  addresses;  the 
cheerful  willingness  to  believe  the  worst  and  not  the  best  of  one 
whom  we  call  indeed  our  brother  or  our  sister,  but  whom  by  no 
possibility  we  could  be  induced  to  treat  as  such  ;  the  knowledge 
that  if  one  comes  back  from  a  foreign  land  without  a  traveler's 
tale,  painted  in  strong  colors  and  of  tragic  proportions,  he  is 
not  quite  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  home  public;  all  this, 
together  with  the  further  fact  that  books  and  discourses  about 
foreigners  are  not  criticized,  as  they  should  be,  by  foreigners,  has 
made  it  easy  for  the  modern  peripatetic  philosopher  to  create  a 
monster  in  literary  portraiture,  and  then  persuade  us  to  accept  it 
as  a  photograph  ! 

"And  then,  finally,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  West  from  the  East  which  is  the  product  of  that 


absolute  incapacity,  on  the  part  of  the  Western,  to  understand 
Eastern  mental  processes.  The  East  thinks  pictorially  ;  the 
West  literally  and  logically.  The  East  abhors  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  language  ;  the  West  lusts  after  it  with  a  strange  and  stupid 
opacity  as  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  language  which  it  inter- 
prets. The  East  continually  employs  indirections,  without  a 
thought  of  deliberate  untruthfulness.  The  West  forever  con- 
strues them  as  if  they  could  have  no  other  motive  than  to  de- 
ceive. Under  such  circumstances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
West  and  the  East  have  so  often  misunderstood  one  another, 
but  rather  that  they  have  understood  one  another  at  all.  .  .  . 
In  all  those  new  and  largely  untrodden  realms  whose  portals 
are  opening  to  us  to-day,  there  is  much  to  deplore,  but  much, 
let  us  not  forget  it,  to  respect.  Some  of  us  here  can  recall  the 
smile  of  mingled  mirth  and  derision  with  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  announced  that  the  Mohammedans  were  preparing 
to  send  missionaries  and  establish  a  Mohammedan  mission  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  We  were  so  superior  in  our  Occidental  virtue 
that  the  whole  thing  seemed  a  huge  joke.  And  yet,  thus  far, 
Christianity  has  utterly  failed  to  control  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
The  great  cities  of  this  land  are  dominated,  not  by  their  churches 
or  their  universities,  but  by  their  saloons.  .  .  .  But  Mohamme- 
danism in  Oriental  lands  does  control  it.  Said  Isaac  Taylor,  af- 
ter declaring  that  '  Mohammedanism  stands  in  fierce  opposition 
to  gambling  and  makes  a  gambler's  testimony  invalid  in  law,' 
'  Islam  is  the  most  powerful  total  abstinence  association  in  the 
world. ' 

"And  so,  I  repeat,  we  may  see  our  calling.  Goethe  declared 
long  ago  that  '  he  who  knows  but  one  language  knows  none  ' — I 
commend  the  maxim  to  those  zealous  gentlemen  who  are  kicking 
the  classics  out  of  our  colleges  and  substituting  for  them  courses 
of  botany  and  civil  engineering — and  Max  Miiller  applied  the 
same  maxim  to  religion.  Heirs  of  a  great  faith,  it  belongs  to 
us  to  learn  from  it  so  much  at  least  of  the  law  of  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity  as  shall  enable  us  to  treat  other  faiths,  other 
philosophies,  other  manners  than  our  own  with  courteous  consid- 
eration. And  then,  charged  with  great  treasures,  beckoned  for- 
ward by  great  examples,  humbled  and  instructed  by  past  blun- 
ders and  failures,  to  turn  to  the  new  and  larger  tasks  that  are 
before  us  with  a  high  hope  and  a  great  patience  ! " 


THE    RIGHT  TO    HERESY. 

IN  his  latest  book,  "The  Rights  of  Man  "  (reviewed  last  week 
in  The  Literary  Digest),  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  undertakes 
to  classify  human  rights  and  duties  by  principles  of  division  that 
may  be  considered  as  practical  rather  than  theoretical  and  ab- 
stract. He  discusses  rights  in  particular — political  rights,  in- 
dustrial rights,  educational  rights,  religious  rights,  etc. — rather 
than  rights  in  general — "natural"  and  "artificial." 

In  the  discussion  of  religious  rights,  he  takes  his  most  positive 
stand.  He  maintains  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  know  God  in  his  own  way,  apart  from  the  methods  for 
doing  so  laid  down  by  church,  or  creed,  or  even  in  the  Bible. 

lie  traces  historically  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  state 
and  church  combined  are  to  determine  religious  truth  and  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  religious  error.  Tho  Jesus  Christ  came 
preaching  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  and 
would  proceed  by  spiritual  forces,  the  same  absolute  loyalty  was 
required  by  Ilim  in  the  new  theocracy  that  had  been  required  by 
Jehovah  in  the  old  theocracy.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  this 
new  theocracy  had  become  a  hierarchical  organization,  teaching 
a  philosophy  of  religion,  and  requiring  the  same  loyalty  that  the 
old  Hebrew  commonwealth  had  demanded.  But  it  required  loy- 
alty, not  to  an  invisible  king,  but  to  a  visible  hierarchy  and  a 
visible  creed.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  church  in  the- 
ory never  inflicted  penalties  for  heresy,  leaving  it  to  the  state  to 
protect  the  community  from  false  doctrine,  it  did  determine  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false.  Such  was  the  growth  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  rests  upon  four  postulates:  (1)  That  the  fundamen- 
tal and  preeminent  need  of  humanity  is  the  need  of  religious 
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truth  ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  system  of  comprehensive  truth  which 
can  be  known,  and  every  man  ought  to  be  enabled  to  learn  it; 
(3)  that  if  every  individual  is  left  to  find  out  truth  for  himself, 
and  to  preach  truth  or  error  as  he  pleases,  the  foundations  of 
accuracy  and  certitude  in  the  whole  realm  of  religious  teaching 
are  destroyed  ;  (4)  that  if  the  state  has  the  power,  it  should 
punish  the  teacher  of  error.  If  not,  the  church  should  punish 
him  by  turning  him  out  of  its  membership.  Dr.  Abbott  then 
proceeds  explicitly  to  repudiate  this  doctrine  "  in  all  its  parts." 
He  writes  : 

"I  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  life.  I  deny  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  complete  or 
comprehensive  system  of  religious  truth.  I  deny  that  there  is  or 
can  be  any  organization  which  can  furnish  such  a  system  of  relig- 
ious truth.  And,  therefore,  of  course  I  deny  that  there  can  be 
any  right,  either  in  church  or  state,  to  punish,  by  either  physical 
or  moral  penalty,  the  man  who  dissents  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived religious  opinion." 

Nailing  these  theses  of  negation  to  the  door  of  the  modern 
church,  this  dissenter  from  established  theology  states  affirma- 
tively his  view  of  religion  : 

"  What  is  religion?  Max  Midler  defines  it  as  '  such  a  perception 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  Infinite  as  produces  a  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  and  character  of  man. '  The  perception  of 
the  Infinite  is  not  religion,  that  is  theology  ;  a  recognition  of  the 
moral  relation  of  man  with  his  fellow-man  is  not  religion,  that 
is  ethics  ;  but  such  a  perception  as  enlarges  and  enriches  the 
moral  life  and  conduct  of  man  is  religion." 

Dr.  Abbott  then,  in  the  language  of  modern  ethical  thought, 
discusses  the  theme  of  "  How  to  Know  God  " : 

"The  quest  of  humanity  is  after  this  perception  of  the  Infinite. 
It  is  a  quest,  not  after  truth  about  God,  but  after  God  Himself. 
.  .  .  Knowing  a  man  is  not  the  same  as  knowing  about  a  man. 
Knowing  God  is  not  the  same  as  knowing  about  God.  The  office 
of  religion  is  not  to  tell  men  about  God  ;  it  is  to  bring  them  into 
personal  acquaintance  with  God  ;  it  is  to  bring  them  into  a  per- 
ception of  the  Infinite  Himself.  Truth  about  God  is  some  one 
else's  perception  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  not  the  perception  of  a 
perception  that  is  religion  ;  it  is  the  perception  of  God.  It  is  not 
the  understanding  of  what  some  one  else  says  about  Him  ;  it  is 
acquaintance  with  Him." 

Dr.  Abbott  accordingly  declares  that  "the  Bible  can  not  take 
the  place  of  God.  Faith  in  the  Bible  is  not  religion  ;  faith  in 
God  is  religion."  So,  too,  he  maintains  that  "faith  in  the  church 
is  not  religion."  All  that  the  church  can  do  is  to  report  the  ex- 
perience of  men  wdio  have  had  religion.     We  quote  again  : 

"Acceptance  of  a  creed  is  not  religion.  The  creed  is  some- 
thing which  the  philosopher,  more  or  less  skilfully,  has  wrought 
out  of  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  perceived  the  Infinite. 
To  perceive  their  perception  is  not  religion 

"This  is  religion — the  personal  perception  of  the  Infinite. 
This  is  the  quest  of  humanity, — not  a  complete  knowledge,  not 
a  comprehensive  system,  but  God  himself, — nothing  less  than 
God  Himself." 

John  Henry  Newman  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  using  private  judgment  in  forming  or  choosing  a 
religion  is  that  "private  judgment  leads  different  minds  in  such 
different  directions."     Dr.  Abbott  rejoins: 

"This  is  the  glory  of  it — the  splendor  of  it  !  Send  ten  thousand 
men  in  different  directions,  each  to  look  with  his  own  eyes,  feel 
with  his  own  heart,  realize  in  his  own  experience  some  aspect  of 
the  divine  character,  and  they  will  bring  back  from  their  quest 
ten  thousand  manifestations  of  God,  each  that  manifestation 
which  he  is  capable  of  receiving." 

With  characteristic  catholicity,  Dr.  Abbott  thus  gathers  all  the 
"seekers  after  God  "  into  the  scope  of  his  broad  theology  : 

"All  creeds  have  some  truth  in  them  ;  no  creeds  have  all  truth 
in  them.     I  am  almost  prepared  to  say  that    it  would  be  safe  to 


believe  all  the  affirmations  of  all  the  creeds,  and  to  reject  all  their 
denials.  Whenever  a  body  of  devout  men  have  come  saying, 
'  We  have  found  this  in  the  Infinite, '  their  report  is  presumptively 
true.  Whenever  they  have  come  back  saying,  '  We  have  not 
found  this,'  it  does  not  in  the  least  indicate  that  what  they  have 
not  found  may  not  be  there." 


THE   STATUS   OF    RELIGION    IN    GERMANY. 

GERMAN  V.  the  land  of  the  Reformation  and  the  home  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  the  chief  center  of  historical  inves- 
tigation and  of  criticism  in  religious  matters,  is  of  necessity  a 
place  of  interest  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  discussion  of 
religious  problems.  It  is  said  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  of  the 
University  of  Jena,  in  the  December  Forum  that  the  last  three 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  witnessed  a  complete 
revolution  of  religious  sentiment  in  that  nation  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  change,  in  his  view,  has  been  clearly  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  church,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  for  the 
permanency  and  wider  recognition  of  religion.  He  prefaces  what 
he  has  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  transformation  by  sketching 
briefly  some  earlier  conditions  of  theological  thought  in  Germany. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  period  to  which 
belong  poets  like  Schiller  and  Goethe  and  savants  like  Kant  and 
Hegel — the  attitude  of  the  German  people  toward  the  religion  of 
the  time,  this  writer  says,  was  not  unfriendly  : 

"But  it  was  not  in  the  ecclesiastical,  or  even  in  the  specifically 
Christian,  religion  that  inward  conviction  then  found  expression. 
Perhaps  the  term  Pantheism,  first  employed  by  Krause,  best  ex- 
presses the  religious  attitude  of  our  classical  epoch.  Every  form 
of  creation  appeared  to  be  comprehended  in  one  being,  and  to  be 
founded  in  divine  wisdom — a  wisdom  operating  everywhere,  not 
from  without,  but  as  an  emanation  of  the  inmost  being  of  every 
form  of  creation  ;  and  this  wisdom  found  its  fullest  expression  in 
the  free  and  rational  human  organism,  i.e.,  in  man.  The  con- 
ception and  development  of  this  idea  everywhere  served  to  oper- 
ate as  an  invigorating  and  ennobling  factor.  In  the  midst  of 
our  temporal  existence  religion  disclosed  to  view  an  infinite  per- 
spective, and  brought  human  nature  into  relation  with  the  in- 
visible, but  endless,  chain  of  existence.  Such  a  religion  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  dogmas  and  ceremonies.  It  recognized 
no  differences  of  creed,  but  appealed  directly  to  man  as  such." 

This  religion  of  a  universal  humanity,  we  are  told,  despite  the 
breadth  of  ideas  and  refinement  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  it,  occu- 
pied no  place  in  the  public  life,  and  religion  was  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  ignorant  only.  But  there  came  shortly  a  powerful 
factor  of  change,  produced  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  fraught  with 
such  direct  calamity  to  Germany.  Amid  the  sufferings  and  sac- 
rifices they  entailed,  the  tone  of  the  nation  became  graver,  and 
hence  there  arose  a  greaier  susceptibility  to  religion  in  the  older 
sense — "religion  conceived  as  a  redemption  from  need  and  misery 
by  means  of  a  supernatural  agency. "  After  the  wars  of  liberation, 
there  came  another  change.  It  was  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  sup- 
port given  the  Protestant  Church  by  the  Government,  and  to  the 
latter's  policy  of  rejecting  all  innovations  in  religious  affairs 
which  concerned  the  former.  There  was.  says  Professor  Eucken, 
a  resulting  hostility  to  any  such  course,  from  the  German  people, 
who  had  "regained  not  only  their  political,  but  also,  to  a  large 
extent,  their  personal  independence."     He  continu 

"Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  support  thus  given  to  the 
church  was  not  likely  to  win  the  favorable  opinion  of  those  wlio 
had  participated  in  the  great  intellectual  and  political  move- 
ments of  the  time.  By  these,  not  only  the  church,  but  every 
form  of  religion,  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  realization  of  their  accepted  political  and  national  ideas.  .  .  . 
The  influence  of  religion  upon  public  life  waned,  and  an  increas- 
ing apathy,  if  not  an  actual  antipathy  to  all  religion,  gradually 
spread  within  the  educated  circles  of  the  nation.  Literature  also 
assumed  a  repellent  attitude,  if  not  toward  religion,  at  least  to- 
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ward  the  church ;    and  the  representation  of  religious  subjects 
■vanished  almost  entirely  from  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts." 

Here  Professor  Eucken  calls  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
conditions  in  religious  affairs  in  the  eras  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking  and  those  which  he  finds  existing  to-day: 

"The  growth  of  religious  sentiment  extends  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  church  ;  and  wherever  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  domination 
exists,  it  springs  not  so  much  from  antipathy  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  religion,  as  from  a  solicitude  for  them.  Philosophy,  for- 
merly inimical  to  theology,  is  now  jealously  endeavoring  to  treat 
religion  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  make  it  an  essential  part 
of  general  culture.  The  arts,  more  especially  painting,  seek  to 
•represent  the  noble  figures  of  tradition  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  spirit ;  and  literature  also  to-day  affords  far  more  space 
to  the  discussion  of  religious  problems.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  skep- 
ticism in  religious  matters  has  continued  to  permeate  the  masses  ; 
but  the  deeper  religious  movement,  nevertheless,  continues  un- 
impaired. The  spirit  of  denial,  once  directed  against  religion,  is 
to-day  rapidly  waning  in  Germany.  It  no  longer  dominates  the 
intellectual  life,  nor  does  it  constitute  the  characteristic  of  our 
age. " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  both  outward  and  inward 
causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  transformation  in  re- 
ligious thought  in  Germany.  In  the  first  place,  the  increased 
political  influence  of  the  masses  is  favorable  to  religion,  or  at 
least  to  the  domination  of  the  church.  The  constitution  of  the 
German  empire,  which  guaranteed  universal  suffrage,  caused  a 
shifting  of  the  political  center  of  gravity,  and  an  increase  of 
ecclesiastical  power  was  naturally  effected,  first  and  foremost  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  growth  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
would  not  have  been  possible,  however,  without  the  cooperation 
of  other  factors,  one  of  which  was  the  increased  activity  of  the 
church  in  the  sphere  of  practical  life.  Even  orthodoxy  came  to 
be  regarded  more  favorably  by  reason  of  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  which  it  displayed.  Another  factor  which  contributed  to 
strengthen  religion  was  the  radical  change  effected  in  convictions 
and  sentiments.     Of  this  Professor  Eucken  writes: 

"  During  the  struggle  for  national  unity  large  sections  of  the 
population  were  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  a  new  and  nobler 
life  would  begin  upon  the  formation  of  the  empire.  But  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  outward  successes  which  had  been 
achieved  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  spiritual  or  inner  life. 
Furthermore,  a  reaction  against  the  ideals  of  modern  culture  now 
manifests  itself  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  than  in  Germany.  The  new  culture,  as  developed 
more  particularly  during  the  nineteenth  century,  endeavored  to 
stimulate  the  powers  of  man  and  to  give  him  a  dominion  over 
the  forces  of  nature.  To  this  extent  it  exerted  an  incalculable  in- 
fluence, and  endowed  life  with  greater  variety,  freedom,  and 
mobility.  At  no  previous  period  of  history  have  the  labors'of 
man  been  exerted  so  successfully  and  upon  so  rich  a  field.  Yet 
this  has  not  always  conduced  to  our  inward  welfare  and  to  our 
happiness.  The  nineteenth  century  lias  frequently  employed 
man  as  a  mere  tool  of  labor — a  labor  the  ceaseless  onward  move- 
ment of  which  leaves  no  time  for  contemplation  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. Inward  culture,  also,  has  been  retarded  in  consequence 
■of  our  incessant  search  for  outward  successes.  As  soon  as  these 
defects  became  clearly  visible,  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  naturally 
arose:  and  it  is  well  known  how  widespread  this  spirit  has  be- 
come to-day  among  all  civilized  nations. 

"Now,  altho  pessimism  is  not  itself  a  phase  of  religion,  it 
tends  to  destroy  that  complacency  which  is  a  dangerous  foe  of 
religion,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the  latter. 
The  disappointments  which  the  development  of  modern  culture 
has  produced  have  been  instrumental  in  again  awakening  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  religious  influences.  The  great  and  complicated 
enterprises  of  our  time  also  frequently  reveal  a  painful  absence 
of  moral  ideals ;  and  herein  lies  still  another  reason  for  the 
greater  prominence  at  present  given  to  problems  of  morality.  In 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  a  great  change  of  convic- 
tion has  been  effected  in  this  respect." 

With  the  awakening  in  Germany  of  the  new  ideas  in  religion, 


questions  have  presented  themselves  which  the  writer  puts  as 
follows  : 

"Will  religion,  while  recognizing  a  progressive  development,  be 
able  to  preserve  its  eternal  nature,  and  succeed  in  warding  off  a 
destructive  relativism?  Will  historic  criticism  permit  to  re- 
main intact  those  fundamental  truths  without  which  a  religion  is 
inconceivable?  How  great  a  task  is  here  assigned  to  modern 
Christianity,  which  must  undertake  to  clarify,  to  confirm,  and  to 
deepen  new  truths  in  order  to  present  to  humanity  a  tangible 
creed  ! 

"The  relation  of  religion  to  the  natural  sciences  also  presents 
serious  difficulties.  The  infinitude  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
laws  which  operate  thoughout  nature,  the  natural  evolution  from 
organic  forms,  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  upon  the  corporeal 
existence— all  these  truths  are  rapidly  spreading ;  and  they  are 
nowhere  more  frequently  employed  as  controversial  arguments 
by  the  adversaries  of  religion  than  in  Germany.  The  faithful, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  these  changes  do  not  affect  the 
kernel  of  religion,  and  that,  by  presenting  a  larger  and  grander 
view  of  life,  they  will  in  fact  ultimately  conduce  to  its  prog- 
ress. Nevertheless,  the  problem  has  become  far  more  compli- 
cated ;  and  great  changes,  both  material  and  spiritual,  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  new  truths  may  be  scientifically  de- 
fensible and  may  carry  with  them  a  spiritual  power  of  conviction. 

"The  internal  condition  of  religion  is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
incompleteness  ;  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  speedy  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  involved.  But  an  earnest  desire  to  effect 
such  a  solution  is  unmistakable,  particularly  as  regards  the  theo- 
logians, who  are  conscientiously  striving  to  bring  about  a  com- 
promise between  the  demands  of  religion  and  the  essential 
truths  of  the  new  culture.  It  suffices  to  mention  such  names  as 
Rothe,  Hase,  Biedermann,  Lipsius,  Ritschl,  Pfleiderer,  and  Sul- 
zer — names  respected  in  America  also.  Among  philosophers, 
too,  there  is  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  conflict." 

Despite  these  conflicts  within  and  without  the  sphere  of  the 
church  in  Germany,  Professor  Eucken  cherishes  the  belief  that 
religion  to-day  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  German  life.  "  Owing 
to  the  low  estimate  placed  by  the  German  on  outward  forms,  the 
superficial  observer  may  well  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as  irrelig- 
ious ;  a  deeper  glance,  however,  reveals  great  earnestness  and 
zeal  in  religious  matters."    Professor  Eucken  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"  With  the  Germans  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  authority ; 
nor  does  it  constitute  a  separate  and  exclusive  domain,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  regarded  as  the  sole,  the  spiritual,  essence  of  all  life. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  German  places  so  much  value  upon 
freedom  in  religion,  and  wdiy  Germany  became  the  land  of  the 
Reformation.  But  Catholicism  also  is  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
in  Germany  than  among  the  Romanic  nations.  True,  the  desire 
for  freedom  is  undoubtedly  fraught  with  serious  dangers,  as  it 
may  easily  lead  to  unsubstantiality  and  schisms.  Yet  this  de- 
sire, after  all,  is  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  striving  for 
truth." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  choir  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  has 
just  been  opened  in  New  York  City.  The  school,  declares  the  New  York 
Outlook,  is  not  only  an  institution  for  the  training  of  cathedral  choristers, 
but  also  offers  to  its  pupils  a  free  general  education,  in  consideration  of 
their  singing.     Its  principal  is  the  Rev.  Ernest  Voorhis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Of  new  translations  of  the  Bible  there  seem  to  be  no  end.  The  latest  ver- 
sion, the  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is 
being  published  in  parts.  "No  such  wholesale  and  radical  upsetting  of  out- 
ward form  and  arrangement  has  ever  been  attempted,"  says  the  Minneap- 
olis Times,  which,  however,  concedes  to  the  new  translation  considerable 
power  and  impressiveness. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  Rerlin  was  made  notable  by  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  American  Church  by  Ambassador  White.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's recent  gift  of  40,000  marks  to  tire  Church  Fund  enabled  the  work  of 
building  the  new  structure  to  be  begun  at  once,  and  the  site  is  already  paid 
for.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  American  Church  in  Rerlin  has  been  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Dickie,  formerly  of  Detroit.  "No  mention 
of  the  commendable  enterprise,  however  brief,"  says  7/ir  Consrregationalist 
and  Christian  H 'orld  (New  York),  "should  omit  recording  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  by  the  former  pastor  of  the  church  and  his  wife,  Prof.  J. 
H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  now  resident  in  Cambridge,  Mass." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


GREEK  GOSPELS   AND   ATHENIAN    STUDENTS. 

THE  agitation  in  a  section  of  the  Greek  press  for  a  translation 
into  vernacular  modern  Greek  of  the  Gospel  narratives, 
after  precipitating  riot  and  bloodshed  in  Athens,  has  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  ministry.  The  bewilderment  of  the  European  news- 
papers at  the  progress  of  events  has  given  Tlic  Standard  (Lon- 
don) an  opportunity  to  enlighten  public  opinion  as  follows  : 

"There  seems  to  be  little  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  disor- 
ders. The  Greeks  have  been  threatened  with  an  unwelcome 
change  m  their  religious  ritual,  a  point  on  which  all  peoples  have- 
ever  been  sensitive.  Thepopulace  has  become  very  excited,  and 
there  has  been  no  want  of  agitators  to  profit  by  its  anger.  Stu- 
dents who  cherish  the  use  of  the  old  language  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  standing  proof  of  the  direct  connection  of  their  race 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  joined  by  members  of  the 
opposition  who  saw  a  chance  of  damaging  the  Government." 

After  stating  that  "the  Greek  Premier  and  his  colleagues  have 
taken  the  correct  course  "  in  resigning,  this  paper  resumes  : 

"A  cry  has  been  raised  that  the  new  authorized  version  which 
has  been  favored  by  Cjueen  Olga,  who  was  a  Russian  Grand 
Duchess,  is  part  of  a  scheme  to  discredit  the  Greek  Church  by 
depriving  it  of  the  cherished  privilege  of  using  the  Scriptures  in 
the  language  believed  to  have  been  actually  spoken  by  the  apos- 
tles. There  may  be  a  great  deal  which  is  overstrained  and  un- 
fair in  all  this.  Her  Majesty  is  probably  quite  innocent  of  any 
intrigue  of  this  description,  and  has  advocated  the  use  of  the 
modern  tongue  from  a  pure  desire  for  the  good  of  her  subjects. 
But,  tho  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case, 
we  fail  to  see  what  justification  there  can  be  for  ministers  who 
failed  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  such  an  innovation.  It  is  the 
business  of  men  who  govern  in  all  countries  to  know  what  their 
countrymen  cherish  and  believe.  M.  Theotokis  and  his  col- 
leagues have  manifestly  failed  to  show  the  needful  care  in  avoid- 
ing causes  of  offense.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  Greeks  would 
be  better  for  hearing  the  Testament  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life,  and  not  in  an  ancient  tongue  which  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  especially  educated.  They  detest  the  change, 
and  that  is  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted." 

Athenian  newspapers  which  have  urged  the  desirability  of  the 
objectionable  translations,  notably  the  Akropolis  and  the  Asty, 
do  not  abandon  their  position.  This  inspires  The  Pilot  (Lon- 
don) to  observe  of  the  modernized  Greek  Testament  that  "if  its 
language  is  that  of  the  modern  Greek  newspaper,  the  rioters 
have  some  excuse."  Le  Temps  (Paris)  comments  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  triumph  of  the  Athenian  students  : 

"They  have  not  only  secured  the  suspension  of  a  metropolitan 
who  did  not  excommunicate  quickly  enough  to  suit  them,  but 
they  have  upset  a  ministry  which  had  an  undoubted  majority  in 
the  Chamber." 

Of  the  new  Premier,  Thrasybulus  Zaimis,  the  same  authority 
speaks  in  favorable  terms,  altho  doubt  of  the  duration  of  his  min- 
istry is  apparent : 

"He  is  a  moderate  conservative,  whose  loyalty  to  the  dynasty 
is  beyond  question.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
and  also  the  financial  statute.  He  seems  to  be  depended  upon  in 
high  circles  to  end  an  unfortunate  crisis,  to  bestow  upon  Greece 
the  moral  credit  which  is  even  more  essential  to  her  than  the 
financial  credit  she  can  not  dispense  with,  and  finally  to  accom- 
plish for  his  country  a  work  of  consolidation,  progress,  and  up- 
lift." 

The  Gospel  agitation  has  suggested  to   The  Jewish  Exponent 

i    (Philadelphia)  a  comparison  of  an  interesting  kind  : 

"When  Mendelssohn  issued  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
into  German,  it  was  greeted  with  bitter  opposition,  which,  whilst 
:  it  did  not  lead  to  acts  of  physical  violence,  stirred  up  amongst 
the  Jews  of  Germany  a  fierce  ami  prolonged  conflict.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  student  body  of  the  Athens  of  to-day. 
presumably  representing  the  enlightened  elements  of  the  people, 


are  as  far  advanced  from  a  cultural  standpoint  as  were  the  Ger- 
man Jews  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old  World  no- 
tions die  slowly,  but  the  world  move,  and  the  attempt  to 
hide  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  which  they  want  to 
knew  is  bound  to  fail  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  place  where  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  modern  spirit  prevails. 

"It  may  be  that  some  of  the  nts  of  the  proposed  transla- 

tion are  actuated   by  a  desire   to   preserve  al   Greek  from 

virtual  extinction  in  the  land  which  was  its  home  and  in  which 
its  imperishable  literature  was  created.  The  object  is  a  laudable 
one,  but  there  are   other   and    better  ways   of   ac  'ing   it. 

The  Mendelssohnian  translation  did  not  lessen  the  knowledge 
of    Hebrew  amongst  the  Jew-  rmany.     That   came  as  a 

result  of  religious  indifference,  lack  of  historic  pride,  and  a  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  priceless  heritage." —  Translation 
made  for  Tin.  Literary  Digi  st. 


GERMANY'S    LATEST   DUELING   SENSATION. 

JOURNALS  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in  the  Kaiser's  empire 
find  in  the  Insterburg  duel  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  declaring  that  "the  more  one  learns 
of  the  affair  the  more  abhorrent  it  becomes,"  states  the  facts  o£ 
the  case  as  follows  . 

"Lieutenant  Blaskowitz,  shortly  before  the  time  fixed  for  his 
contemplated  marriage,  gives  his  comrades  a  parting  feast. 
Two  of  his  guests  take  him  to  his  door,  return  later  to  look  after 
him,  and  when  they  try  to  set  the  slumbering  man  upon  his  feet 
he,  without  realizing  what  is  taking  place,  hits  out  with  his  fists. 
The  day  following,  he  retains  no  idea  of  what  happened.  This 
is  the  whole  incident,  and  it  is  laid  by  the  two  officers,  without 
any  notice  to  their  comrade  and  host,  before  the  court  of  honor. 
The  latter  summons  Blaskowitz  back  to  Insterburg  on  the  eve  of 
his  wedding  day.  Blaskowitz  does  all  that  a  man  of  honor  can 
do.  He  was  willing  to  offer  an  ample  apology,  and  the  other 
two  should  have  been  satisfied.  But  the  court  of  honor  evidemly 
did  not  deem  this  adequate.  .  .  .  Yet  if  it  was  really  decided  in 
the  Insterburg  affair  that,  owing  to  an  insult  from  a  sleeping 
man — which  serious  people  can  scarcely  regard  as  an  insult  at 
all — a  duel  was  unavoidable,  then  a  heavy  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  decision." 

"The  thing  cries  to  heaven  !"  With  these  words  the  conserva- 
tive Vossisc/n-  Zeitung  (Berlin)  opens  its  editorial  treatment  of 
the  theme.     It  proceeds  ; 

"The  affair  must  move  every  man  of  principle  deeply.  .  .  . 
Was  it  called  for?  Did  this  promising,  highly  capable  officer, 
the  true  and  faithful  comrade,  really  have  to  go  untimely  to  his 
grave?  Was  the  unfortunate  father,  was  the  unhappy  bride, 
called  upon  to  undergo  this  ordeal?  Had  it  to  be?  If  the  an- 
swer be  'yes,'  then  every  father  must  tremble  when  his  son  be- 
comes an  officer.  For  what  happened  to  Kurt  Blaskowitz  may 
happen  to  any  other  officer." 

The  clerical  Germania  (Berlin)  refers  to  the  affair  as  "the  In- 
sterburg  duel    murder.''   and    the    agrarian     Deutsche    Tag 
Zeitung  (Berlin)    says  that  "if  the  circumstances  are  correctly 
reported,  the  decision  of  the  court  of  honor  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible." 

Other  German  papers  recall  with  expressions  of  approval  the 
fact  that,  some  sixty  years  ago.  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  brought  about  the  abolition  of  dueling  amongst 
English  officers.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  German  Empen 
cabinet  order  of  January  i.  1897,  in  which  courts  of  honor  are 
urged  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement  of  officers'  disputes  wher- 
ever possible.  There  is  much  complaint  to  the  effect  that  the 
court-martial  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  two  years'  arrest  upon 
Lieutenant  Hildebrand  (who  killed  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz)  did 
its  best  to  shield  all  concerned,  and  inflicted  the  light.  alty 

possible. 

Papers  outside  Germany  echo  the  general  condemnation.  The 
Daily  News  (London)  say 

"To  a  detached  observer,  dismissal  from  a  service  capable  of 
such  curiosities  of  barbarism   might    not  seem  an    unbearable 
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thing;  but  to  a  German  officer  it  is  unspeakable  degradation. 
•  There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  public  opinion 
may  be  roused  to  the  pitch  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  this 
matter.  But  there  are  strong  influences  arrayed  against  any  at- 
tack on  the  duel,  the  Kaiser  among  them  ;  and  the  Kaiser  has  a 
way  of  imposing  his  imperial  will  on  the  people,  and  particularly 
on  the  army.  There  comes  a  point,  however,  in  public  indigna- 
tion at  which  the  most  absolute  rulers  must  bow  to  the  storm, 
and  if  anything  can  bring  such  a  crisis  about  in  Germany  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz  should  do  it." 

In  France,  the  national  toleration  of  duels  does  not,  according 
to  leading  editorial  opinion,  extend  to  the  Insterburg  affair, 
which  Le  Temps  (Paris)  calls  "barbarous."     It  observes: 

"The  circumstances  were  so  exceptional  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  maintain  so  rigorous  a  decision.  .  .  .  One  of  Lieutenant 
Blaskowitz's  opponents  signified  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in 
a  peaceable  settlement.  The  other  was  similarly  disposed.  It 
was  at  this  stage  that  the  court  of  honor  again  interposed — de- 
termined, apparently,  to  play  the  part  of  the  Fate  of  antiquity. 
It  decided  purely  and  simply  that  a  duel  must  be  fought — unless 
indeed  one  or  other  of  the  parties  involved  withdrew  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  military  honor  and  its  peculiar  conceptions  by  re- 
signing. This  solution  was  not  inviting.  Yet  the  relatives  of 
Lieutenant  Blaskowitz  declared  in  favor  of  it — his  father,  who 
is  a  clergyman,  and  his  betrothed,  who  dreaded  the  destruction 
of  her  happiness.  Thus  put,  the  question  could  have  but  one 
answer.  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz,  at  the  order  of  his  chief,  stood 
up  with  one  of  the  two  officers  whom  he  had  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  having  offended.  The  shots  went  off  and  Lieutenant 
Blaskowitz  fell,  mortally  wounded.  It  was  impossible  that  so 
cruel  a  climax  should  fail  to  impress  the  popular  mind 

"The  question  suggests  itself  if  this  be  really  what  William 
II.  desires.  He,  too,  concerned  himself  with  the  dueling  mania 
a  few  years  ago.  While  refusing  to  suppress  an  institution  which 
seemed  to  him  calculated  to  stimulate  in  the  army  a  chivalrous 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  susceptibility  to  considerations  of 
honor,  he  felt  the  need  of  limiting  recourse  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  To  this  end,  he  widened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
honor,  made  them  tribunals  of  first  instance  with  reference  to 
duels,  and  tried  to  substitute  the  unvaryingly  impartial  decision 
of  a  body  sensible  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  occasionally  hom- 
icidal caprice  of  individuals.  The  results  have  scarcely  corre- 
sponded to  the  Emperor's  design.  There  has  been  established, 
in  connection  with  these  courts  of  honor,  a  Draconian  jurispru- 
dence which  seems  inspired  by  a  savage  desire  to  pour  forth  as 
much  blood  as  posslbe. " 

A  certain  section  of  the  German  press,  however,  takes  a  totally 
opposite  view.  The  organs  of  the  rural  nobility  and  some  defend- 
ers of  the  army  warmly  indorse  the  action  of  the  court  of  honor, 
and  assert  that  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz  had  only  himself  to  thank 
for  his  fate.     Thus  the  Hamburger  A'achrichlen  says : 

"An  officer  should  take  care  not  to  get  into  a  condition  that 
prompts  him  to  acts  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  were  he  sober. 
Every  one  ought  to  know  when  he  has  had  enough,  not  only  the 
officer,  but  the  civilian.  Drunkenness  should,  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment, be  an  aggravation  instead  of  a  palliation,  in  civil  law 
as  well  as  in  military,  at  least  so  far  as  the  cultivated  classes  are 
concerned.  Hence  it  is  unjustifiable,  because  of  this  affair,  to 
raise  new  objection  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  officers'  corps. 
We  can  not  see  why  officers,  in  their  sociable  gatherings,  in  the 
casino,  or  on  other  occasions,  should  not  cherish  drinking  cus- 
toms like  other  people,  if  they  feel  so  disposed.  .  .  .  It"  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  regretable  were  the  spirit  which  now 
animates  them  modified  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
who,  while  they  may  be  worthy  individuals,  have  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  the  things  that  are  involved.  This  is  again  made 
evident  by  the  Insterburg  affair.  Such  an  uproar  has  been  made 
over  it  that  one  would  suppose  the  world  had  been  thrown  out  of 
its  orbit.  But  what  happened?  Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  or 
that  could,  under  present  conditions,  be  avoided.  If  the  fallen 
officer  did,  in  his  intoxication,  commit  acts  of  violence — which, 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  honor,  we  can  not  doubt 
for  a  moment — then  matters  had  to  come  to  a  challenge  and  a 
duel.  In  this  respect  the  weeping  of  old  women  of  both  sexes 
over  this  affair  will  not  affect  it  a  particle.      Whoever  can  not 


bring  himseif  to  face  such  contingencies  must  not  become  an  offi- 
cer, for  he  knows  beforehand  what  is  in  store  for  him.  Let  him 
instead  seek  safety  from  sword  and  shot  behind  the  petticoats  of 
his  mother  and  his  aunts." — 'Translations  made  for  'Ywv^  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


SIGNING   OF  THE  CANAL  TREATY. 

THAT  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  newly  signed  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  foreign  press 
based  upon  the  assumed  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
States.  The  London  Times  is  fairly  representative  of  British 
journalistic  opinion  when  it  observes :  "So  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  the  arrangements  which  Lord  Pauncefote  has  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  are  not  likely  to  be  objected  to.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hay's  authority  will  be  regarded  as  equally 
binding  and  conclusive  by  his  countrymen."  From  the  naval 
and  military  point  of  view,  the  treaty  impresses  The  Times  as  a 
good  thing  for  the  United  States.  The  London  Daily  C/ironicle 
takes  the  sa*me  view.  It  says:  "The  United  States  probably 
stand  to  gain  nothing  commercially  by  the  new  canal.  The 
guaranty  of  neutrality  in  time  of  peace  insures  to  us  any  com- 
mercial advantages  which  the  canal  may  offer.  The  traffic  on 
the  interoceanic  canal  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
concern  a  paying  one.  But  strategically  the  undertaking  may  be 
of  great  consequence  to  the  United  States."  From  the  British 
standpoint,  however,  The  Chronicle  sees  no  particular  reason  for 
elation.     It  says : 

"It  may  be  objected  that,  if  we  had  held  out  for  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  the  negotiations,  we  should  have  been  acting  the  part  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  made 
certain  sacrifices  in  1850  to  obtain  the  concessions  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  which  we  now  sign  away  without  the  smallest 
equivalent,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  rather  a  cheap  dip- 
lomacy which  comes  to  an  agreement  by  '  surrendering  every 
disputed  point  without  any  compensation.'  Lord  Lansdowne 
can  not  be  made  subject  to  the  reproach  that  Canning  brought 
against  the  Dutch.  He  does  not  give  too  little,  but  all  that  is 
asked.  He  does  not  ask  too  much,  but  is  content  with  nothing. 
Without  being  deterred  by  the  dog-in-the-manger  theory,  we  are 


COLO     EL  JON  VI  HAH   J.    BULL  ; 

Or,  what  John  Bull  may  come  to. 


—Punch  (London.) 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  the  chief  principle  of  business  is  to 
gain  an  equivalent  for  what  one  does  not  want  oneself,  but  some 
one  else  does.  That  business  cabinet  sighed  for  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  seems  more  than  ever  needed." 

The  London  Daily  News  thinks  that  the  treaty  is  at  least  not 
hostile  or  injurious  to  British  interests.  Its  comment  is:  "This 
great  waterway,  if  it  is  ever  finished,  will  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  world's  trade,  and  will  be  conferred  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States.  They  will  enrich  themselves,  out  they  will 
also  enrich  others."  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  makes 
these  comments  upon  the  strategic  value  of  the  canal  : 

"Its  possible  use  in  time  of  war  is  a  matter  of  speculative 
rather  than   of   practical    interest.      An   admiral  who,  in   time  of 


ANGLO-AMEKICAN    RK.LA'l  IONS. 
The  two  cousins  tell  each  other  what  success  they  have  had  as  mountain 
climbers.     They  propose  to  keep  it  up.  — Kla4deradatsch  (Berlin). 

war,  risked  a  fleet  in  an  inland  canal  with  several  locks  in  it 
would  deserve  to  be  shot,  even  tho  he  could  produce  a  whole 
sheaf  of  treaties  establishing  his  right  to  do  it.  And,  whatever 
treaties  might  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the 
United  States  would,  if  it  were  threatened  with  hostilities,  either 
permit  an  enemy's  fleet  to  effect  a  junction  by  way  of  the  canal, 
or  itself  refrain  from  making  use  of  the  canal,  if  it  thought  it 
could  safely  do  so.  A  joint  guaranty  of  neutrality  on  our  part 
would  in  such  a  case  be  a  positive  disadvantage,  since  it  might 
easily  involve  us  in  any  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
a  third  party.  Whether  the  canal  is  used  or  not  used  in  time  of 
war  will  depend- not  on  any  guaranties  that  can  be  taken  before- 
hand, but  on  the  nature  of  the  canal  itself  and  on  the  naval 
forces  and  their  disposition  at  the  time  being." 

Continental  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  the  United  States  has 
scored  a  diplomatic  triumph.  This  is  put  as  follows  by  the 
Frankfurter  /.titling : 

"It  was  gradually  perceived  in  London  that  matters  had 
changed  so  much  in  favor  of  the  United  States  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  English  rights  was  no  longer  possible.  .  .  .  Hut  if  the 
new  treaty  betokens  a  complete  backdown  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, it  can  only  be  said  that  the  British  Government  did  the 
most  rational  thing  it  could  do  in  the  present  circumstances. 
The  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
the  Pacific  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  commercial  and  maritime 
nations,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  the  execution  of  the 
plan  may  no  longer  be  delayed  by  the  United  States  Senate." 


This  typical  German  view  of  the  matter  may  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  Le  Temps  (Parisj  no  less  characteristic  of  French 
opinion  : 

"It  is  a  conspicuous  demonstration  of  the  mutual  good  will  of 
two  Powers  long  animated  by  less  friendly  sentiments  for  each 
other,  and  it  reveals,  above  everything  else,  the  importance 
which  England  attaches  to  the  acquisition,  ever,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  important  interests,  of  the  good  graces  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  American  Senate,  which 
has  won  this  triumph,  should  participate  conspicuously  in  the 
general  delight.  Yet  the  question  arises  whether  it  will  ratify 
its  own  victory.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  if  the  redoubtable 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  lay  down  his  arms.  No  one  knows  that 
the  imperialists  will  declare  themselves  satisfied.  In  reality,  the 
thing  that  lurks  behind  these  jingo  pretensions  and  big  words  is 
the  influence — often  sordid  and  always  selfish — which  threatens 
the  interoceanic  canal,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  transcontinental 
railway  corporations  and  all  the  land  transportation  interests." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SECRETARY   CHAMBERLAIN   AND   THE   GER- 
MAN   PRESS. 

A  CHORUS  of  condemnation  proceeds  from  the  German  press 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  speech  in  which  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  referring  to  charges  of  brutality  made  against  the 
British  troops  in  their  struggle  with  the  Boers,  compared  the 
course  of  the  British  army  with  that  of  the  Russian  army  in  its 
dealing  with  the  Poles,  and  with  that  of  the  German  army  in 
1S70-71.  Die  Nation  (Berlin),  the  scholarly  organ  of  independent 
German  thought,  says: 

"Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  has  drawn  a  paral- 
lel between  the  South  African  campaign  of  the  English  and  our 
own  contests  in  France  during  the  years  1870  and  1871.  That 
we  fought  for  national  unity  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  and  that  the  English  are  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  conquest  of  the  liberties  of  freemen  by  letting  loose  the 
horrors  of  exterminating  carnage,  is  evident.  Hence  the  agita- 
tion over  the  comparison  felt  in  Germany  is  only  natural.  In  one 
public  meeting  after  another,  in  seminary  after  seminary,  pro- 
tests are  made  against  Chamberlain's  comparison,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  moral  indignation  felt  amongst  us  in  Germany  has 
also  its  political  significance.  New  antipathies  are  gathering 
against  England  and  we  have  already,  unfortunately,  far  too 
many  and  all  of  them,  alas  !  far  too  well  founded.  After  all, 
however,  it  is  most  momentous  that  amongst  ourselves  a  convic- 
tion of  the  incapacity  and  flippancy  of  English  statesmen  grows 
firmer.  For  it  can  only  be  from  ignorance  of  the  sentiments  pre- 
vailing on  the  Continent  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  hurls,  with  so 
light  a  hand,  a  new  firebrand  at  Germany.  That  he  really  in- 
tended this  provocation  seems  out  of  the  question.  Only  to  gain 
the  applause  of  an  hour  in  England  did  he  unthinkingly  stir  up 
the  German  people.  The  same  flippant  and  frivolous  politics 
which  plunged  England  into  the  South  African  war  does  not 
shrink  from  inciting,  by  provocations  here  and  there  throughout 
the  world,  passionate  feeling  against  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  ominous  sign — that  men  of  such  a  stamp 
must  lead  England  out  of  an  international  situation  beset  with 
peril.  When  incidents  of  this  character  are  constantly  being  re- 
peated, the  future  of  England  seems  seriously  menaced." 

The  conservative  and  semi-official  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
is  careful  to  combine  its  denunciation  of  Chamberlain  with  inti- 
mations that  the  German  Government  can  not  take  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  incident.     It  thus  comments: 

"Had  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  unhappy  defense  of  the  English 
campaign,  alluded  only  to  Russia's  military  methods  against 
the  Poles,  no  one  would  have  disputed  the  justice  ol  such  an  ut- 
terance. For  whether  the  subject  is  viewed  as  a  contest  between 
two  states  or  as  a  civil  war.  the  measures  adopted  by  the  '  hang- 
man of  Wilna  '  are  without  excuse  or  palliation.  The  procedure 
was  barbarous.  It  was  also  universally  condemned.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  foresighted  enough  to  refrain  from  making 
Russia  alone  an  object  of  comparison.     This  was  manifestly  to 
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avoid  displeasing  the  Czar's  Government,  which,  by  its  promise 
of  absolute  neutrality  and  discretion  has  greatly  eased  for  Eng- 
land this   struggle  with   the   Boers,   and  saved  her  the  fear  of 

developments  else- 
where. He  was,  how- 
ever, foolish  enough 
to  extend  his  com- 
parison to  other  na- 
tions too  far,  and  in- 
doing  so  recalled 
the  war  of  1870. 
Germany  is  above 
such  attacks.  .  .  . 
But  however  justi- 
fied be  the  repudi- 
ation of  such  calum- 
nies, they  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the 
fate  of  the  Boers. 
Neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the 
people's  representa- 
tives nor  the  Ger- 
man people  them- 
selves will  be  moved 

to     take      measures 
Ch  iin  up  this  Dog  of  War.  .  „        ,        - 

-Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna).       against  England,  or 

to   undertake    or, 
countenance  any  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  struggle." 

Regret  is  expressed  by  the  Hannoverschen  Kurier  at  the  Ger- 
man Government's  failure  to  publish,  in  its  official  organ  in  Ber- 
lin, a  formal  repudiation  of  the  insult.  It  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  "the  infamous  Edinburgh  speech  of  the  English  minister 
Chamberlain  has  not  gone  unanswered  by  German  public  opin- 
ion." The  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  approves  the  resolutions  of 
indignation  passed  by  students'  meetings  throughout  Germany, 
but  it  deprecates  any  calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  offi- 
cial notice  of  the  matter.  "It  is  enough  to  let  them  know  in 
England  that  the  German  nation  does  not  propose  to  be  vilified 
without  resenting  it. "  The  Brunswick  Landes-Zeitung  says  that 
some  measures  should  betaken  by  the  Government.  The  Berlin 
National-Zeitung  deprecates  the  violent  tone  of  some  of  the  res- 
olutions dealing  with  the  Chamberlain  speech.  The  Ham 
burger  Nachrichten  says  no  one  in  Germany  has  any  idea  of  a 
breach  with  England,  but  it  asserts  that  the  German  Government 
should  give  utterance  in  one  of  the  official  organs  to  its  displeas- 
ure at  Chamberlain's  speech.  The  Cologne  Zeitung,  in  voicing 
condemnation  of  Chamberlain,  says  that  German  excitement 
over  his  words  is  going  to  undignified  extremes.  The  Socialist 
Vorivarts  (Berlin)  stands  apart  to  its  denunciation  of  the  anti- 
Chamberlain  Germans  as  hypocrites,  and  points  out  that  Bis- 
marck objected  to  the  taking  of  prisoners  in  the  war  of  1870-71, 
preferring  to  have  the  French  shot  to  save  expense. — Transtu- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CRISIS   ON   THE    ISTHMUS. 

EVENTS  at  Colon,  related  as  they  are  to  the  Isthmian  canal 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  have  occasioned  criticism  in  the 
press  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but  the  situation  has  not  been  clear 
to  European  journals.  This  may  be  because  the  trouble  was 
originally  a  difference  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  where- 
as the  complications  in  which  United  States  forces  took  part 
grew  out  of  a  revolution  in  Colombia.  The  inability  to  separate 
the  threads  of  this  tangle  has  been  evident,  especially  in  the  Ger- 
man press.  The  French  papers  seem  better  informed.  London 
comment  is  generally  friendly.     Says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"The  course  of  events  in  Central  America  is  showing  how  in- 
evitable it  is  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  principal  per- 
former in  these  isthmian  games,  and  that  it  is  just  as  well  that 


their  Government  and  ours  should  have  settled  outstanding  dif- 
ferences and  be  working  amicably  together  for  the  preservation 
of  '  an  open  door. '  " 

The  Daily  Graphic  (London)  expresses  amusement  at  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  can,  as  suggested  in  the  German 
press,  be  fomenting  the  disturbances.  It  thinks  these  crises  in 
South  American  republics  might  be  averted  if  the  United  States 
would  take  them  in  hand  as  regards  their  foreign  relations. 

A  highly  original  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  events  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  isthmus  is  presented  by  The  St. 
/ames's  Gazette  (London)  in  these  words: 

"No  righting  has  taken  place  ;  no  soldiers  have  died  glorious 
and  terrible  deaths  ;  no  President's  brother  has  bitten  the  dust ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  certain  purposes — what  they  are  we  need  not  inquire  too  ex- 
actly here — it  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  correspondents 
of  certain  New  York  papers  that  there  should  be  a  war  between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia— and  there  you  are,  there  is  a  war. 
Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  still  possible,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  for' a  successful  attempt  to  be  made  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic of  two*  continents  as  to  the  somewhat  elementary  question 
whether  two  states  are  at  war  or  not  at  war.  Probably,  even  as 
things  now  are,  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  will  go  down  to 
their  graves  in  the  firm  belief  that  in  the  autumn  of  1901  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia  were  locked  in  a  bloody  conflict,  just  as  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  general  belief  exists  that  in 
the  tidal  wave  which  wrecked  Galveston  last  year,  the  whole  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  lifted  on  the  crest  of  the  billows 
and  deposited  high  and  dry  a  couple  of  miles  inland." 

The  figure  of  President  Roosevelt  is  what  most  powerfully  im- 
presses Le  Correspondant  (Paris)  in  the  Isthmian-Colombian- 
Venezuelan  crisis.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  according  to  this 
organ,  that  in  his  declaration  of  national  expansion  Mr.  Roose- 
velt should  have  made  mention,  with  unexpected  precision,  of 
the  trans-isthmian  canal,  which  will  almost  necessarily  be  a 
trans-Colombian  canal. 

In  the  Canadian  press  there  are  indications  that  the  Dominion 
is  not  pleased  at  its  measure  of  influence  in  American  interna- 
tional affairs  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Witness  (Montreal),  which  usually  finds  disagreeable  things  to 
say — disagreeable,  that  is,  from  the  United  States  point  of  view 
—observes : 

"Besides  the  railway  company  there  are  a  number  of  concerns 
and  individuals  in  the  United  States  whose  interests  in  the  Isth- 
mus are  considerable,  and  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the 
establishment  there  of  the  authority  of  their  own  Government. 
Once  troops  are  landed,  these  people  will  exert  their  great  politi- 
cal influence  to  keep  them  there,  and  Colombia's  invitation  may 
result  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  Panama  by  the  United 
States.  Ttig  Government  of  Colombia  can  not  be  unaware  of  this 
possibility,  nor  of  the  many  historical  precedents  which  go  to 
show  that  when  one  faction  in  a  country  invites  foreign  interfer- 
ence and  obtains  it,  the  result  is  loss  of  territory  or  of  independ- 
ence." 

The  Caracas  press  has  been  subject  to  a  rigid  censorship 
throughout  the  crisis,  which  may  explain  the  persistence  of  The 
Venezuelan  Herald  in  the  statement  that  "the  republic  is  in 
profound  peace  throughout  its  entire  territory."  The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  under  its  treaty  obligations  is  warmly  approved 
by  The  Star  ami  Herald  (Panama)  in  these  words: 

"Colombia,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1646,  has  had  pal- 
pable experience  of  the  generous  discharge  of  all  the  contracted 
obligations  without  any  lowering  of  her  national  dignity.  Can 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  if  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of 
Europe  occupied  the  position  toward  Colombia  that  the  United 
States  does,  the  like  cordial  relations  would  have  subsisted  and 
continue  to  subsist? 

"  One  of  our  local  contemporaries  some  days  ago  recounted  a 
number  of  instances  when  the  United  States,  under  its  treaty 
obligations,  furnished  protection  to  the  Isthmus  transit,  and  inci- 
dentally to  other  interests.  Whether  invoked,  or  under  special 
exigencies,  the  purpose  has  always  been  obviously  the  exercise 
of  a  conferred  right  and  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations. 
Colombia's  sovereignty  has  never  stood  in  danger  nor  thought 
to  be  by  either  of  the  two  political  parties  who  happened  to  be  in 
power.  No.  Our  European  contemporaries  can  not  engender 
distrust  of  American  influence  in  this  republic,  or  arouse  a  fear 
that  if  tis  country  stood  in  need  of  the  good  offices  of  her  powerful 
friend,  such  would  be  rendered  with  covert  motives." 
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A   CURIOUS   STORY   OF   OLD   STYRIA. 


Thk    GOD    SEEKER.       By    Peter   Rosegger.      Authorized 
Francis  Skinner.     121110,  cloth,  475  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     </.  P, 


Translation    by 
Putnam's  Sons. 


THIS  book,  which  conies  under  the  guise  of  an  historical  novel,  has 
the  atmosphere  of  a  fairy  tale  of  the  people,  full  of  mysticism 
and  wonder,  and  at  the  same  time  fantastically  real,  with  homely 
little  details  scattered  throughout  it,  and  shrewd  flashes  of  human 
•nature.  It  is  as  tho  some  one  had  really  found  an  old  record  of  the  do- 
ings in  the  valley  of  Trawies,  and  had  translated  it  into  modern  turns 
of  thought,  as  well  as  into  modern  phraseology.  The  principal  events 
of  the  story,  the  translator  tells  us,  are  founded  on  historical  fact.  But 
there  is  a  curious  and  elusive  glamour  about  the  book  that  adds  to  its 
charm,  while  it  robs  it  somewhat  of  historical  verisimilitude.  The 
author  is  at  no  great  pains  to  make  a  closely  connected  plot,  but  ram- 
bles from  one  end  of  the  Tarn  forest  to  the  other.  As  in  "  The  Forest 
Schoolmaster,"  there  is  a  singularly  true  feeling  for  nature  in  the  story. 
The  woods  and  hills  are  no  mere  drop  scene,  but  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  tale. 

"The  God  Seeker "  opens  with  the  celebration  of  the  midsummer's 
day  feast,  a  survival  of  an  old  pagan  custom,  which  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  had  not  become  extinct  in  this  remote  valley.  Part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  the  lighting  of  a  fire  from  a  spark  of  an  ancestral  fire  which 
had  never  been  permitted  to  go  out,  the  fire-keeper  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  village.  The  village  of  Trawies,  which  had 
always  lived  happily,  was  burdened  by  an  arrogant  priest,  who  op- 
pressed the  people  and  insulted  them  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  suppress 
the  midsummer's  feast,  and  to  this  end  fell  upon  the  merrymakers  with 
armed  men,  the  outraged  villagers  called  a  council  and  decided  to  kill 
him.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  Wahnfred  the  carpenter  was  chosen.  He 
slew  the  priest  with  an  ax  on  the  high  altar.     The  authorities  came  to 

Trawies  and  arrested  one  peasant 
after  another,  to  no  purpose.  At 
last  they  chose  by  lot  twelve  men 
to  expiate  the  murder  ;  these  they 
beheaded  in  the  church,  which  was 
then  closed.  The  parish  of  Trawies 
was  excommunicated  and  the  sa- 
cred Host  taken  from  them.  Left 
godless,  Trawies  became  the 
gathering-place  of  all  outlaws  ;  the 
people  neither  reaped  nor  sowed. 
There  remained  no  goodness  in  the 
valley,  except  in  the  families  of 
Bart-von-Tarn,  who  sheltered  the 
murderer's  wife  and  child,  the  fire- 
keeper,  and  Wahnfred  himself. 

Since  God  had  forsaken  the  vil- 
lage, Wahnfred,  who  had  been  cho- 
sen leader,  went  to  the  mountain 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  new 
god — the  God  of  Fire — and  the  out- 
lawed village  joined  with  him  in  fire-worship.  A  temple  was  built,  and 
on  midsummer's  day  feast  Wahnfred  the  high  priest  locked  the  entire 
village  in  the  temple  and  set  fire  to  it,  offering  himself  and  them  a 
burnt  offering  in  expiation  for  their  crimes. 

This  story,  so  wild  and  so  bloodthirsty  in  plot,  is  told  throughout  with 
a  gentle  naivete.  It  is  a  curious  tale,  a  breath  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
superstitious  and  devil-ridden.  It  differs  from  all  other  historical  nov- 
els in  the  utter  lack  of  a  resourceful  and  beautiful  heroine  and  an  un- 
vanquished  hero.  

A   STORY   OF   GREAT   SOULS. 

Dkboraii.     By  James  M.  Ludlow,  I). I),  L.II.D.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  406  pp.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

THIS  tale  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  the  hero  of  the  Apocrypha, 
Judas  Maccabeeus,  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  has  a  pecu- 
liar value  to  lovers  of  historical  fiction,  in  that  the  Maccabasan 
•era  is  comparatively  little  known.  The  story  opens  with  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  hired  soldiery,  mostly  Greek,  of  Antiochus.  The 
city  is  given  over  to  their  lawlessness,  but  Deborah,  the  daughter  of 
Elkiah,  the  last  living  member  of  the  Sanliednn,  is  protected  by  Dion, 
who  is  one  of  the  captains  of  Antiochus,  and  who  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Elkiah  is  seized  by  the  mob  and  dragged  to  the  Temple,  where  he  dies, 
and  Deborah  is  so  wrought  upon  by  the  tragedy  of  his  death  and  by  the 
scenes  of  horror  about  her  that  she  dedicates  herself  to  the  deliverance 
of  her  people.  She  escapes  to  the  mountains,  where  she  meets  with 
Judas  and  his  brothers,  who  are  already  planning  to  drive  out  the  le- 
gions of  Antiochus  from  the  Jewish  strongholds,  most  of  which  they 
have  seized.  To  the  titanic  personality  and  astute  generalship  of  Ju- 
das Deborah  adds  the  intrepidity  and  craftiness  born  of  her  new  spir- 
itual condition.     She  goes  as  a  spy  into  the  camp  of  the  Greek  general, 
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and  renders  other  services  which  enable  Judas  to  use  his  scanty  forces 
so  effectively  that  he  finally  rescues  the  country  from  the  grasp  of  the 
degenerate  Antiochus. 

But  it  is  the  presentation  of  character,  even  more  than  the  narrative 
of  stirring  events,  that  furnishes  the  charm  of  the  book.  Deborah, 
rather  than  Judas,  is  the  leading  <=ctor,  and  most  of  the  important  inci- 
dents develop  some  phase  of  her  indi- 
viduality. The  love  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive especially  does  so  ;  called  upon  to 
choose  between  love  and  ambition,  she 
thus  communes  with  herself  :  "Love  is 
the  abiding  thing.  .  .  .  Is  admiration,  or 
eve-B  reverence  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion— is  this  love?  Or  does  the  soul 
have  depths  as  well  as  heights;  and  does 
worshipful  regard  dwell  on  the  heights 
and  love  in  the  depths  ?"  Judas  Maeca- 
baeus,  called  from  his  gigantic  size  and 
rude  strength  the  "Hammer  of  Israel,'' 
is  a  s  >ul  that  "  dwells  on  the  heights." 
His  heart  is  on  fire  with  hatred  of  the 
despoilers  and  deiilers  of  h  s  country. 
Tho  implacable  in  war,  he  is  magnan- 
im  ms,  generous,  anl  solicitous  <>t 
others.  Gladly  sharing  his  triumphs 
with  his  compatriots,  in  suffering  and  defeat  he  seeks  solitude. 

Dion,  the  lover,  altho  a  fine  character,  seems  out  of  perspective  in 
this  otherwise  well-drawn  work.  By  education  and  temperament  a 
Greek,  the  necessities  of  the  story  demand  that  he  be  a  Jew.  To  per- 
form this  feat  requires  such  labored  effort  that  it  seems  as  if  literary 
license  ought  rather  to  step  in  and  brush  aside  the  Jewish  law  forbidding 
intermarriage  with  one  of  an  alien  race. 

The  Jews  are  treated  from  a  much  higher  standpoint  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Their  patriotism  and  spirituality  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  materialism  and  sensuality  of  the  Greeks. 
All  nature  contributes  to  the  mysticism  of  their  religion  ;  in  the  winds 
they  hear  a  voice,  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset  they  read  a  message.  The 
style,  while  not  that  of  a  romanticist  like  Sienkiewicz.  combines  the 
poetic  imagery  of  the  East  with  a  realism  which  carries  the  reader  back 
over  the  centuries,  and  sets  him  down  in  person,  as  it  were,  among  the 
people  and  events  portrayed. 


REV.   JAMES  M.   LUDLOW,  D.D. 


THE   "ENORMOUS    DIFFERENCE"    OF   A   DATE. 


8vo,   cloth,   426   pp. 


TRISTRAM  OF  Blk.NT.     By    Anthony    Hope    Hawkins 
Price,  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

MR.  ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS'S  last  novel  must  be  classed 
with  the  best  he  has  written.  This  is  praise  enough  for  the 
author  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues," 
"Rupert  of  Hentzau."  "Phroso,"  and  "The  Heart  of  the  Princess 
Osra."  "  Tristram  of  Blent,"  the  seventeenth  novel  from  his  exuberant 
pen,  is  in  as  romantic  a  vein  as  any,  the  characters  are  drawn  with  in- 
cisive vigor  and  convincingness,  despite  their  violent  idiosyncrasies, 
and  the  invention  is  bubblingly  amazing.  Best  of  all,  the  human  inter- 
est is  exceedingly  strong  and  of  the  most  wholesome  type,  in  the  main. 
(Poor  Addie  Tristram  !) 

It  is  really  another  feather  in  Anthony  Hope's  cap  that,  while  not  as 
utterly  disdainful  of  circutnseription  as  to  time  and  place  as  is  his  wont 
(the  whole  story  hinges  on  a  date),  by  a  creative  touch  in  characters 
he  invests  modern  life  and  a  quiet  background  of  English  country  with 
a  romantic  spell  equal  to  that  of  his 
most  unbridled  gallop  of  fancy.  The 
consequences  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Russian  calendar  1  old  style) 
and  the  German  and  English  reckon- 
ing supply  the  motif. 

Tristram  of  Blent  is  son  of  Addie 
Tristram.  The  "Tristram  way"  of 
living  life  was  a  unique  one  that  rec- 
ognized no  standards  but  its  own. 
Addie's  simple  method  was  to  get  all 
she  wanted  in  whatever  way  she 
could.  She  eloped  with  Sir  Robert 
Edge  and  lived  a  month  or  two  of 
married  life  with  him  in  Pans  before 
he  departed.  Then  she  affiliated  with 
an  English  captain,  whom  she  married 
when  the  news  of  Sir  Robert's  death 
in  Russia  reaches  her,  in  time,  as  was 
at  first  thought,  to  make  her  son's 
subsequent   birth    legitimate.      Then 

the  mistake  about  tile  death  is  learned.  Nevertheless  the  son  succeeds 
to  the  estate  and  title  of  the  Tristrams  of  Blent  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  tho  in  a  moment  of  repentance  she  confides  to  him  that  he  is 
entitled  to  this  only  by  blood,  not  by  law.  But  she  wants  him  to  have 
it,  and  he  wants  it  very  much  ;  for  he  loves  Blert  When  Addie  Tris- 
tram  died,  as  inconsequently   and   lightly  as   she  had  lived,  she  bade 
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Tristram  ask  her  cousin  to  the  funeral.  Cecily  Gainsborough,  daughter 
of  his  mother's  cousin,  is  the  rightful  claimant.  He  knows  it,  but  does 
not  mean  to  surrender.  When  he  first  sees  her,  down  by  the  Pool,  in 
the  gloaming,  she  is  so  like  his  dead  mother  that  he  thinks  it  is  Addie's 
ghost.  His  love  for  his  mother  and  instantly  aroused  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  girl  work  on  him,  and  he  deliberately,  tho  under  cumulative 
strain  of  emotion,  passes  the  whole  thing  over  to  heivand  steps  down 
and  out,  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere. 

Cecily  Gainsborough  is  as  much  of  a  Tristram  as  ever  lived,  and  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  She  is  in  despair  at  ousting  him.  Pushing  the 
"  Tristram  way  "  to  the  limit,  she  goes  to  his  room  in  London  and  sug- 
gests his  marrving  her  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  He  declines  her 
proposal  with  indignation,  and  the  flouted  lady  tells  him  "she  will  re- 
member this  if  the  occasion  ever  comes." 

It  comes,  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  either  could  have  appre- 
hended. Mr.  Hawkins  juggles  once  more  with  the  mercurial  Russian 
date,  and  Tristram  of  Blent  is  himself  again,  "unbeknownst  "  as  such  to 
Cecily.  He  marries  her,  still  ignorant  of  the  change,  and  tells  her  when 
they  return  to  Blent  on  the  evening  of  their  wedding-day.  There  is  a 
stormy  scene  when  he  confesses,  the  "Tristram  ways"  sharply  con- 
flicting. Lady  Tristram  finally  "comes  round,''  and  all  is  as  smooth  as 
whipped  cream.  There  is  an  entourage  of  other  interesting  persons 
contributory  to  the  movement.  Madame  Zabriska,  the  Imp,  is  a  dash 
of  Tobasco.  "  Tristram  of  Blent  "  is  a  subjugating  story,  brilliant,  ab- 
sorbingly interesting,  and  happily  ended. 


THE  CONVULSION  OF   A   GREAT   NATION. 

China  in  Convulsion.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith,  author  of  "Chinese  Charac- 
teristics'" and  "Village  Life  in  China.''  2  vols..  8vo.  With  illustrations 
and  maps     Price,  $5  net.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

IT  has  not  been  the  impulse  of  the  profanum  vulgus  of  globe-trotters, 
or  of  fireside  travelers  who  take  their  jauntings  gently  in  slippers 
by  the  fender,  to  greet  with  enthusiasm  a  "  mere  missionary  re- 
turning with  a  book."  He  is  apt,  they  say,  to  be  hampered  by  the  lim- 
itations of  his  calling  ;  the  shadow  of  the  inevitab  e  umbrella  contracts 
his  horizon;  it  is  only  the  "heathen  "' 
that  he  can  discover  afar  off. 

But  here  comes  a  missionary  dis- 
tinctly unconventional  and  "up-to- 
date  " — by  no  means  "a  mere  mis- 
sionary," but  scholar,  philosopher, 
chronicler,  ready  writer,  keen  ob- 
server, with  all  the  audacity  and  ubi- 
quity of  a  war  correspondent — now 
mounting  guard  at  the  North  Lega- 
tion Gate  in  the  siege  of  Peking,  and 
now  discussing,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
statesman,  the  Chinaman  as  a  soldier, 
a  trader,  a  farmer,  an  artisan,  a 
scholar  ;  and,  first  and  last,  as  a 
Chinaman. 

Our  composite  priest-sage-philo- 
sopher-journalist, with  the  mind  of  a 
publicist  and  the  ways  of  a  reporter, 
shows  us  that  it  is  never  safe  to  gen-  arthlr  h.  smith. 

eralizein  China;  thatit  is  proverbially 

impossible  to  ascertain  what  a  Chinaman  thinks  or  means  by  what  he 
says  ;  that  every  Chinaman  is  a  Talleyrand  with  a  tail.  The  Chinaman 
has  no  patience  with  the  mysteries  or  surprises  that  overtake  the  sim- 
ple barbarian  who  never  had  any  sages.  There  are  things,  he  says, 
which  could  never  be  imagined;  but  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
happen — this  astounding  "  Convulsion,"  for  example,  which,  while  it 
annoyed  and  "  upset  "  him  for  the  time  being,  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility surprise  him.  Even  now  he  regards  it  as  a  foolish  foreign  inci- 
dent that  must  come  out  "  allee  light "  in  the  end,  China  being  the 
same  old  China  to  this  day,  through  her  almost  geologic  ages  of  national 
history.  She  seems  to  be  aptly  represented  to  her  own  native  conceit 
by  one  of  those  funny  toys  the  people  make — a  fat,  complacent  man- 
darin, whose  natural  posture  is  inverted  ;  the  moment  you  let  him  go, 
he  stands  on  his  head  again. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  is  saturated  with  his  subject  ;  he  fairly  oozes  China 
at  every  pore.  In  a  style  that  is  as  virile  and  vigorous  as  it  is  lucid  and 
entertaining,  he  discusses  such  momentous  topics  as  the  anti-foreign 
propaganda,  the  commercial  intrusion  and  territorial  aggression,  the 
genesis  of  the  Boxer  movement,  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  the  relation 
of  the  Boxers  to  the  Government,  the  attack  on  the  legations,  the 
struggle  for  the  wall,  siege  life,  the  days  of  waiting,  the  relief,  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  siege,  and  the  outlook,  which  he  regards  hopefully. 


ANOTHER    PRINCESS   OF   THE    AIR. 

The    PRINCESS    Cynthia.      By    Marguerite   Bryant.      Cloth,    8vo,   404  pp. 
Price,  $1.20  net.     Funk  &  Vvagnalls  Company. 

TWO  prefatory  remarks  by  the  author  of  "  The  Princess  Cynthia  " 
afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  fairylike  tale  of  Royalty  and  of 
its  spoiled  children  which  she  has  written.     On   the  title-page  is 
a  quotation  from  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story  :  "  It  is  not  what 
men  are,  but  what  fair  women  make  of  them,  that  is  the  trouble,"  and 


the  book  is  dedicated  "  To  Gertrude  "  in  these  words  :  "  A  memory  of 
summer  days,  Woven  from  out  our  childish  plays,  A  fantasy  of  light 
and  shade,  Here  is  the  book  that  we  have  made.  Princess,  you  know 
the  history  best.  One  half  is  yours,  accept  the  rest  :  Lend  me  (beside 
the  help  you  gave)  Your  name  to  grace  the  book  we  made." 

Knowing  she  was  building  her  kingdom  and  its  denizens  out  of  the 
air,  the  author  wisely  draws  prodigally  on  that  inexhaustible  element 
for  this  summer-day  romance.  The  Princess  Cynthia,  en f ante  gate  if  un 
mont/e  qite lie  gala,  is  radiantly  beautiful,  sister  to  King  Constantine  of 
Romanza,  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  her  own  palace  of 
Brambria,  where  she  enjoys  herself  the  livelong  day  with  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  and  her  courtiers,  keeping  them  busy  in  paying  her  compli- 
ments, and  in  fetching  and  carrying  for  her. 

Near  Brambria  is  the  estate  of  the  Arrancourts,  between  which  no- 
blest family  and  the  Court  there  has  been  an  icy  chill  since  one  of  the 
Arrancourts  had  his  head  lopped  off  on  a  doubtful  charge  of  treason: 
five  years  before.  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  a  beau  chevalier 
of  a  boy,  Sir  Palemedes.  One  day,  the  Princess  strays  (in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  book)  into  the  terrain  of  the  Arrancourts  and  runs  across  this 
splendid  youth.  With  the  joyous  exuberance  which  the  author  insinu- 
ated would  be  her  note  in  the  prefatory  remarks  quoted,  she  says  of 
him  :  "  If  ever  the  purpose  of  heaven  was  inscribed  on  a  face  it  was 
written  here.  A  vision  of  noble  deeds  and  aspirations  to  come  was  fore- 
shadowed in  physical  beauty  and  strength.  It  was  the  personification, 
of  youth  from  which  all  might  be  hoped,  all  believed."  All,  yea,, 
verily — except  the  end  ! 

You  think  you  see  the  finish,  and  you  retain  that  complacent  conceit 
uutil  the  very  last  word.  Even  then,  you  glance  with  the  sullenness  of 
frustration  to  a  possible  sequel.  The  Princess  sees  that  Sir  Palemedes 
is  summoned  to  Court,  and  he  becomes  her  equerry,  to  attend  her  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  of  eventide.  And  he  does,  without  a  chaperon 
in  sight.  What  merry  jaunts  they  have,  what  rides,  what  saunterings 
in  the  Queen's  Pleasaunce,  what  lingerings  in  the  woodlands,  what 
sessions  by  the  brimming  stream.  Palemedes  falls  as  desperately  in 
love  as  the  reader  could  wish;  but  Cynthia  seems  to  hang  on  the  brink. 
She  is  so  accustomed  to  see  everything  of  the  male  persuasion  succumb 
to  her  charms!  And  then,  that  awful  blight  to  the  unfettered  joy  of 
Royalty,  a  state  alliance  for  reasons  of  polity,  is  her  lot. 

A  the  book  thins  to  its  last  leaves  you  wonder  how  the  author  will 
smooth  out  the  tangle.  You  will  see  by  reading  the  book  ;  and  it  is  far 
better  that  the  author  shoulder  the  full  responsibility  for  her — surprise  !' 
"  The  Princess  Cynthia  "  is  indeed  "  a  fantasy  of  light  and  shade,"  but 
the  latter  is  Stygian  at  the  finish. 


A   NOVEL   OF   NEWSPAPER    LIFE. 

The  Great  God  Success.    By  John  Graham.     i2tno,  cloth,  299  pp.     Price, 
$1.20.     Frederick  Stokes  &  Co. 

1"*  HE  Great  God  Success  "  is  a  book  interesting  both  because  of  its 
subject  and  because  of  the  treatment  of  it.  It  is  a  novel  that 
gives  an  adequate  picture  of  newspaper  life.  It  is  also  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  development  of  a  man's  character  as  affected  by  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  the  writer  of 
character  studies  to  make  heredity  the  dominant  force  ;  the  hero's  na- 
tive strength  is  so  great  that,  while  he  may  develop  along  certain  lines, 
he  subdues  his  environment,  however  unfavorable  it  may  be.  In  "  The 
Great  God  Success"  environment  is  the  dominant  force.  The  slow 
undermining  of  Howard's  character  under  the  influence  of  too  much 
success  is  a  piece  of  work  whose  like  one  rarely  finds  in  the  novel  of  the 
moment.  There  are  no  hysterics  ;  the  outward  surface  of  the  story 
moves  as  placidly  as  every-day  life,  and  yet  the  book  has  a  higher  de- 
gree of  dramatic  interest  than  most  of  the  books  whose  pages  are 
stuffed  with  adventure  of  every  kind. 

No  less  well  done  is  the  gradual  divergence  of  interest  in  the  lives  of 
Howard  and  his  wife.  When  they  married,  she  intended  that  his  work 
should  be  theirs,  and  how  it  came  about  that  it  was  not,  how  they 
drifted  apart  without  friction,  without  misunderstanding,  without  even, 
being  aware  of  how  fundamentally  indifferent  they  had  become  one  to 
the  other,  is  a  part  of  the  story  that  the  author  has  handled  with  won- 
derful restraint  and  delicacy. 

The  development  of  the  character  of  Howard  is  marked  by  three 
phases.  The  first,  where  he  learns  his  trade  and  works  hard  for  the 
sake  of  doing  his  work  well,  where  he  is  filled  with  all  the  noblest  am- 
bitions, where  he  has  a  dream  of  making  something  great  of  his  life  for 
the  service  of  men.  The  second  phase  is  where  he  works  for  Marian, 
first  to  secure  a  position  that  he  may  marry,  and  later  to  make  more 
money  for  the  habit  of  making  money  ;  his  ideals  have  unconsciously 
slipped  away  from  him,  in  his  struggle  to  make  the  paper  what  it  is. 
But  it  is  not  until  he  has  large  vested  interests  that  the  real  break  with 
his  former  self  comes,  when,  in  the  third  phase,  he  sells  himself  twice — 
once  for  money  and  once  for  position;  when  he  pays  the  price  for  fame 
which  as  a  young  man  so  revolted  him. 

The  pseudonym  John  Graham  is  said  to  hide  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man,  whose  first  novel  this  is.  As  the  scene  is  laid 
in  New  York,  various  people  have  of  course  been  identified  with  the 
characters  of  the  book. 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"That  C.irl  Montana."— Marah  Idlis  Ryan. 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

"Shorthand  Instructor." — Isaac  Pitman.  (Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  ) 

"Common  People."— Frank  O.  Hall.  (James  H. 
West  Company,  $i.) 

"While  Charlie  was  Away."— Mrs  Poultney 
Rigelow.     (1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0.75.) 

"The  Firebrand."— S.  K.  Crocket.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Minette."— George  F.  Gram.  (John  W.  Iliff  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Night  Side  of  Nature."  -Catherine  Crowe. 
(Henry  T.  Coates.) 

"The  Modern  American  Bible,  St.  John."  — Frank 
S.  Ballentine.     (Thomas  Whittaker,  $0.50.) 

"Leaves  from  a  Life-Book  of  To-Day."  Mrs. 
Jane  D.  Mills.  (Swedenborg  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, $0.50.) 

"The  Modern  American  Bible,  St.  Paul."  -Frank 
S.  Ballentine.     (Thomas  Whittaker,  $0.50.) 

"An  Introduction  to  English  Literature."— 
Maurice  V.  Egan.     (Marlier  &  Co.) 

"Animals  of  the  Past."— Frederick  A.  Lucas. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $2.) 

"Types  of  Naval  Officers."— A.  T.  Mahan.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

"Lincoln's  Plan  of  Construction."— Charles  H. 
McCarthy.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $3.) 

"How  to  Remember."— E.  H.  Miles.  (Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.) 

"On  the  Great  Highway."— James  Creelman. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  $1.20.) 

"Culture  and  Restraint."— Hugh  Black.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Tale  of  Two  Cities." — Charles  Dickens.  (Ox- 
ford University  Press.) 

"Boy's  Life  of  William  McKinley."— Edward 
Stratemeyer.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

"My  Angling  Friends."— Fred  Mather.  (Forest 
&  Stream  Publishing  Co.,  $2.) 

"A  Real  Queen's  Fairy  Tales."— Carmen  Sylva, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rumania.     (Davis  &  Co.) 

"Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost."— L.  B.  Hillis. 
(Isaac  H.  Blanchard  &  Co.) 

"Princess  of  the  Purple  Palace."— W.  M.  Gray- 
don.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"The  Simple  Life."— Charles  Wagner.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  L.  Hendee.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The  Fortune  of  Christina  M'Nab."— S.  Mac- 
naughton.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

"The  War  of  Civilizations.— George  Lynch. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $2.) 

"The  Gathas  of  Zarathrushtra."— Lawrence  H. 
Mills.     (Oxford  University  Press  ) 


The  Standard  of  Excellence — 58th  Year. 

GAZE'S 

ORIENTAL    TOURS 

76  DAYS,  $620  93  DAYS,  $740 

122  DAYS,  $975 
Leaving  on  North  German  Lloyd  Express 
Steamers,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  22,  flared  22,  190a. 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople.  Greece, 

and  Italy.  Itineraries  embracing  every  interesting 
and  historical  spot  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  < In- 
Orient. 

For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS 

113  Broad waii.  New  York 


WRITE  ONE 
PRINT  THE  REST 


Anything  that  you  can  typewrite  can  be  duplicated 
exactly  —  a  thousand  times  over  —  on  the 


EDISON 
OSCILLATING 
MIMEOGRAPH 


So  nearly  automatic  that  it  almost  operates  itself.  An 
office  boy  can  print  50  copies  per  minute.  No  errors,  no 
omissions;  each  copy  like  the-first.  Ten  times  better 
than  the  original  mimeograph.  If  you  have  to  duplicate 
anything  you  write,  you  need  one.      Write  for  our  book. 

Ji.  B.  Dick  Co.,  152-154  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

Branch,  47  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


YOUR  HOUSE  can  be  made  uniformly  comfortable  by  using  the 

POWERS  HEAT 
REGULATOR 

on  your  furnace.     It  fits  any  heater  and  is  a  great  saver  of  fuel.     Sent 
on  trial.     Highest  Award  at  Paris  Exposition.     Write  for  free  book. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.,     -     38  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


$25 


M 


/  Pay  The  Freight 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  any  station  in  the  United  States  for 

The  "WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

Has  (1  8-in.  lids,  oven  17x12x81,  15  jrallcn  reservoir,  large  warming  closet,  duplex 

grate,  burns  wood  or  coal,  weighs  -J1  o  lbs.,  lined  throughout  with  asbestos 

GUARANTEED  TO   BE  AS  REPRESENTED.     Write  for   free  descriptive 

circulars  and   testimonials  from   parties  in  your  section  who  are  usinp  one 

WM.  Q.  WILLARD,  Dept.  17,  619  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WAKE  MONEY  EVENINGS. 

Men  employed  during  the  day  can  make  money  even- 
ings giving  public  exhibitions  with  >la«ie  Lan- 
tern or  Stereopticon.    Little  capital  needed. 

Write  for  particulars.    MtVpaga  Catalogue  FRTE. 
McALLlSTEK,  M»ir.  Optician.  49  Nassau  6t.,N.  t\ 


Individual  Communion 

Oittfit^      Bend  for  free  catalogo* 
*JU11IU>.    udlatof  ■■•••, 
9AMTAKY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO., 

Box     L  Iwduiltr,  N,  Y. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 


Two  Poems. 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

I.— THE  SEA   BV   THE    WOOD. 

I  dwell  in  a  sea  that  is  wild  and  deep, 

And  afar  in  a  shadow  still, 
I  can  see  the  trees  that  gather  and  sleep 

In  the  wood  upon  the  hill. 

The  deeps  are  green  as  an  emerald's  face, 

The  caves  are  crystal  calm, 
But  I  wish  the  sea  were  a  little  trace 

Of  moisture  in  God's  palm. 

The  waves  are  weary  of  hiding  pearls. 

Are  aweary  of  smothering  gold, 
They  would  all  be  air  that  sweeps  and  swirls 

In  the  branches  manifold. 

They  are  weary  of  laving  the  seaman's  eyes 
With  their  passion-prayer  unsaid, 

They  are  weary  of  sobs  and  the  sudden  sighs 
And  movements  of  the  dead. 

All  the  sea  is  haunted  with  human  lips 

Ashen  and  sere  and  gray. 
You  can  hear  the  sails  of  the  sunken  ships 

Stir  and  shiver  and  sway, 

In  the  weary  solitude  ; 

If  mine  were  the  w  ill  of  God,  the  main 
Should  melt  away  in  the  rustling  wood 

Like  a  mist  that  follows  the  rain. 

But  I  dwell  in  the  sea  that  is  wild  and  deep, 

And  afar  in  the  shadow  still 
I  can  see  the  trees  that  gather  and  sleep 

In  the  wood  upon  the  hill. 

II  —THE   WOOD  BV   THE  SEA. 

I  dwell  in  the  wood  that  is  dark  and  kind, 

But  afar  off  tolls  the  main, 
Afar,  far  off  I  hear  the  wind, 

And  the  marching  of  the  rain. 

The  shade  is  dark  as  a  palmer's  hood. 

The  air  with  balm  is  bland  ; 
But  I  wish  the  trees  that  breathe  in  the  wood 

Were  ashes  in  God's  hand. 

The  pines  are  weary  of  holding  nest-., 

Are  aweary  of  casting  shade  ; 
Wearily  smoulder  the  resin  crests 

In  the  pungent  gloom  of  the  glade. 

Weary  are  all  the  birds  of  sleep. 

The  nests  are'  weary  of  wings, 
The  whole  wood  yearns  to  the  swaying  deep, 

The  mother  of  restful  things. 

The  wood  is  very  old  and  still, 

still  when  the  dead  cones  fall. 
Near  in  the  vale  or  away  on  the  hill, 
You  can  hear  them  one  and  all. 

And  their  falling  wearies  me  ; 

If  mine  were  the  will  of  God,  why  then 
The  wood  should  tramp  to  the  sounding  sea, 

Like  a  marching  army  of  men  ! 

But  I  dwell  in  the  wood  that  is  dark  and  kind, 

Afar  off  tolls  the  main  ; 
Afar,  far  off  I  hear  the  wind 

And  the  marching  of  the  rain. 

—  In  December  ( 'anadian  Magazine. 


Our  Dwelling-Place. 
By  s.  T.  Livingston. 

I  hold  to  the  invulnerable  creeds, 
And  what  is  writ  in  many  a  learned  tome 

Concerning  God  ;  but  for  my  simple  needs 
I  ask  no  more  than  this,     that  God  is  Home. 
-  In  Harper's  Magazine. 

A   SPLENDID    SELECTION    OF   GIFTS. 

In  the  announcement  of  a  rich  assortment  of  silverware, 
watches,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  jewelry  novelties  by  The 
MacDonald  Heyward  Company,  in  another  column  of 
The  Liter  pv  Digest,  will  be  found  a  large  and  most 
attractive  diversity  of  holiday  gifts.  There  is,  by  the  way, 
a  novelty  in  this  house  While  it  i-.  one  of  the  oldest  firms 
of  jewelers,  it  is  managed,  at  the  present  time,  by  some  of 
the  youngest   men   in  the  biisin  li    ,fst  readers  will 

find  in  the  choice  stock  of  this  firm  an  immense  variety  of 
first-class  articles  within  reach  of  ali  pocketbooks,  big 
and  little. 


Invest  Your  Money 


in  Life  Insurance,  for  it  gives  at  once 
a  security  much  larger  than  the 
amount  you  pay  in.  With  The 
Prudential  the  security  is  absolute  and 
the  dividends  exceedingly  liberal. 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Company 
of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


HOME  OFFICE, 
Newark.  N.J. 


Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 


Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Endowment  Policies. 


For$ 

Name 

Address  ■■■■ 
Occupation- 


Age. 


Dept.  R 


The "FESTUS" 

now  commands  attention.      It  is  the  latest 
style  and  made  in  three  heights: 

Festus ,  2%.  ins .  high 
Da  mien,  2\A  ins.  high 
Felix,        2l/i  i"S.  high 

Can  he  bought  of  all  good  dealers  for  15c; 
2  for  25  cents. 

"Little  Indian" 

Collars-Cuf  f  s-Shi  rts 


Present  this  advertisement  to  your  dealer  and  receive 

A  Full  Length  Picture  FREE 


See  that  this 
trade  mark  is  on 


all  the  linen-wear 
you  buy. 


of  the  •«  Little  Indian "  ready  to  frame, 
mounted  on  gray  mat,  and  without  advertis- 
ing on  it.      Size,  10  x  13  inches. 

Handsome  "  Book  of  Styles"  will  he  mailed  free.  If  your 
dealer  should  not  have  the  picture  on  hand,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  forward  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  431   River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 

The  8TALLMAN  DBE8SEH 

Tit  INK  is  constructed  on  new 
principles.  Dra  v.  i  Instead  of  trays. 
a  plac  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  The  bottom  as 
accessible  as  the  top.  Denes  the 
baggage-sinasheT.  Costs  niotnore 
than  1  (rood  i«>\  trunk  Sen) 
C.O.D.,  with  privilejjeol  examina- 
tion. Send  '>■<■■  stamp  lor  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

V     A.   ST  %  I.I. MAX, 

4  W.  Sprint;  Pt.   <  ••<<•  •••  <•"' -'*■ 


WE  CARPET  YOUR  FLOOR  FOR  $3.00 

to    mi  induce    our    new,    serviceable    and    healthful 

Brusellette   Art  Rugs 

Attractive  and  artistic  patterns,  woven 
on  both  sides  and  in  all  colors  and  sizes. 
Easily  kept  clean  and  warranted  to  out- 
Wflar  higher-priced  carpets.  Sent  pre- 
paid t"  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Money  refunded  if  unsatis- 
factory. Illustrated  catalogue  showing 
ruga  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 
SANITAHY  MFCi.  ( '( )  ,  52  Bourse  Bids.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
An   Ideal  Christmas  Gift. 
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Sea-Fog. 

There  is  a  ghost  that  walks  the  sea  to-night ! 
I  marked  him  in  the  twilight,  hovering 
Beyond  the  marshes;  a  gray,  misshaped  Thing 
To  chill  the  very  soul  with  nameless  fright. 
And  as  a  flock  of  startled  birds  takes  wing 
Before  the  fowler,  so,  in  sudden  flight, 
I  saw  the  fisher-boats  from  left  and  right 
Hurrying  to  harbor  ;  and  I  heard  the  ring 
Of  warning  bells,  and  then  the  beacon  hurled 
Its  javelin  of  fire  into  the  dark 
And  made  a  space  of  refuge  for  who  saw. 
Whereon,  my  own  being  safe,  the  outer  world 
Passed  from  my  thought.     Alas,  the  narrow  arc 
On    Life's    full    round    that    tightened    heart- 
strings draw  ! 

— In  December  Scribner's. 


The  Cry  of  the  Man. 

By  Post  Whkeler. 

The  cry  of  the  Man  — 
"God,  give  me  soul ! 
A  body  I  have ; 

Thy  life  I  inherit. 
Grant  now  unto  me 
An  immortal  Spirit ! 
I  reach— I  aspire 
The  evermore  higher 
Is  beyond  and  denied  me. 
Give  me  Soul,  God,  or  hide  me 
From  mountains  and  sea 
And  Thy  mighty  wind 

And  fear  that  they  nourish  ! 
Has  my  voice  angered  Thee  ? 
God,  have  I  sinned  ? 
And  shall  I  now  perish  ?  " 

And  God  gave  Man  Soul. 

***** 

The  cry  of  the  Man — 
"God,  give  me  Love  ! 
A  spirit  I  have, 

A  Soul  to  uphold  me. 
Grant  now  unto  me 
A  Love  to  enfold  me  ! 
I  long — I  am  lonely. 
Thy  wide  Content  only 
Is  forever  denied  me. 
Give  me  Love,  God,  or  hide  me 
From  nest-song  of  birds, 
And  dumb  forest  mating, 
And  whelps  the  brutes  cherish  ! 
Art  Thou  wroth  at  my  words 
To  view  me  with  hating  ? 
And  shall  I  now  perish  ?" 

And  God  gave  Man  Love. 

—In  "Love-in-a-Mist." 


The  Lost  Lamb. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 
My  heart,  you  happy  wandered 

Along  the  sunny  hill. 
All  day  a-singing,  singing. 

As  the  happy  shepherd  will. 

The  friendly  blue  of  heaven 
Looked  on  you  from  above  ; 

'Twas  joyance  all  for  the  shepherd 
And  the  little  lambs  of  love. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


Peace  of  mind  and  easy  feet 


go  together  here.     The  one  is  the  basis  of  "Daniel 

Green' "  street  shoes  ; — the  other  comes  from  knowing 

that  in  them   dry  and  warm  feet  are  assured  in  any 

weather. 

The  new  catalog  is  ready ! ! 

Address  the 

Deurviel   Green 


Felt  Shoe  Co..  119  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


No.  9074. 
Men's  Box  Calf 
Pure  Wool  Felt 

Innersole 
Weather-proof 
French  Flannel  lined 
Splendid  looking 


No.  10651 

Women's  Kid  Boot 

Weather-proof 

Double  Wool  Felt 

Innersole 

Pretty  and  Flexible 

Flannel  lined 


$5        $5 


Delivered 


Delivered 


Sold  all  over  the  work 


We  have  no  agents  or  branch  stores. 
A  11  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us. 

Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Cloaks. 

IF  you  act q uickly  you 
can  secure  a  splen- 
did  suit,  skirt,  or 

cloak,  made  to  order  0/ 

bran  -  new    materials, 

Suitable  for  Winter  or 

early   Spring  at  one- 
third less  than  regular 

prices.     Nearly  all  of 

our  styles  and  materials 

share  in  this  Sale.     It 

will  end,  however,  in  a 

few  weeks,  so  be  prompt 

if  you  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 
Note  these  reductions: 

Suits,  former  price 
81 0,  reduced  to 
■6.67. 

812  Suits  reduced 
to  88. 

815  Suits  reduced 
to  810. 

Skirts,  former 
price  85.  re- 
duced to  83  34. 

8<;  skirts  reduced 
to  84. 

87  50  Skirts  re- 
duced to  *5. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  former  price  810,  re- 
duoed  to  8<>.<17.  815  Jackets  reduced  to 
810. 

Kaiuy-I)ay  Skirts,  former    price    Mi,  re- 
duced to  84.     87  .">0  skirts  r«  duced  to  85. 
Si)  Skirls  reduced  to  S(> 
Reduced  Prices  on  Rainy-Day  Suits. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Samples,  and  Reduced 

Price  List;  you  will   get   them  /  ret  by  return   mail. 

If  the  garment  which  you  order  does  not  please  you, 

send  it  back,  and  we  will  refund  your  moms  . 


BEST* 


Pajamettes 

Flannelette,  fancy  stripes 
in  pink,  blue  and  two-tone 
effects,  2  to  8  years, 

75c. 

Appropriate  for  boy»  or  girls. 
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CLOAK 

Street,   New 


CO., 

York. 


Pajamas 

10  to  16  years, 

$1.00. 

By  Mall,  Postage  Paid,  II  Cents  Extra. 

Many  other  articles  of  moderate  cost, 
particularly  appropriate  for  Christinas 
Gifts,  ire  described  in  our  new  Catalogue 
of  Things  for  Children  containing 

OVER   ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Send  4  rmts  for  postage. 


We  have  no  asciits. 
Our  goods  sold  only  at  this  one  store. 


Address  Dept.  18  60-62  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Elastic  .Book- Case 

A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

An  ideal  holiday  pit-sent.  Fits 
any  library  and  expands  as 
the  library  grows.  Is  useful, 
ornamental,  encourages  a  lit- 
erary taste,  and  makes  home 
attractive.  Fitted  with  per- 
fection roller  -  bearing,  dust- 
proof  doors.  Dealers  in  prin- 
cipal cities  carrv  stock  and 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 
Ask  for   illustrated  catalogue 

101  =  K. 

^rjc  ^IclV-VcrmekcCo. 

CINCINNATI 

/NEWYOPK     CHICAGO     BO< 
LCVNDO/N 


Oh,  when  the  shadows  gathered, 
And  the  damp  upon  the  rock. 

Heart,  heart,  poor  silly  shepherd. 
Why  did  you  count  the  flock  ': 

—  In  December  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Ashes  of  Roses. 

By   Helen  Hay. 

I  All  my  dead  roses !    Now  I  lay  them  here 
Shrined  in  a  beryl  cup.     The  mysteries 
Of  their  sweet  hauntings  and  their  witcheries. 
Are  not  more  subtle  than  this  jewel  clear — 
Are  not  more  cold  and  dead.     The  winter's  spear 
Has  fallen  on  their  petals,  once  so  wise 
With  beauty  ;  yet  their  joyous  secret  lies 
Still  in  their  perfumed  heart,  supremely  dear. 

Roses  of  Love  !     Time  killed  you  one  by  one, 
And  mocked  my  pains  as  sad  I  gathered  up 

All  the  fair  petals  banished  from  the  sun, 

Yet  have  I  conquered  !     See  the  dead  loves  bless 
Life  from  my  heart,  which  is  their  beryl  cup, 

Warming  the  winter  of  my  loneliness. 

— In  December  Harper's  Magazine. 
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Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine' s  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 
Durable  —  most 
satisfactory  for 
Duplicate  Whist, 
are  easily  inserted 
flk   and    securely   held. 
■■^^**     Every-  detail  patented. 
Sold  by  dealers,  ..r  writ.      Infringements  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Dept  39,Cincinnali,U.S.A. 


\X/  A  Ninr  P  V\ Active,  educated  men  to  represent 

"'  rtl"  '  L<L'         us  in  Eastern,  Middle  and  South- 


PERSONALS. 

How  Stevenson  Wrote  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde.  "—A  most  intimate  glimpse  of  the  late  R.  L. 

Stevenson's  methods  of  work  is  presented  in  the 

I  following  vivid   passage  from   Graham    Balfour's 

"Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  "  : 

"A  subject  much  in  his  thoughts  was  the  duality 

of  man's  nature  and  the  alternation  of  good  and 
evil  ;  and  he  was  for  a  long  while  casting  about  for 
a  story  to  embody  this  central  idea.  Out  of  this 
frame  of  mind  had  come  the  somber  imagination 
of  "Markheim,'  but  that  was  not  what  he  required. 
The  true  story  still  delayed,  till  suddenly  one 
night  he  had  a  dream.  He  awoke,  and  fou 
self  in  possession  of  two,  or  rather  three 
scenes  in  '  The  Strange  Case  of  Di .  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.'1  Its  "waking  existence,  however,  was  by  m> 
means  without  incident .  He  dreamed  three  scenes 
in  considerable  detail,  including  the  circumstance 

of  the  transforming  powders,  and  so  vivid  was  the 
impression  that  he  wrote  the  story  off  at  a  red- 
heat,  just  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  him  in  his 
sleep.  'In  the  small  hours  of  one  morning,'  says 
Mis  Stevenson,  '1  was  awakened  by  cries  of  hor- 
roi  from  Louis.  Thinking  he  had  a  nightmare,  I 
awakened  him.  He  said  angrily:  "Why  did  you 
wake  me?  I  was  dreaming  a  fine  bogey  tale."  I 
had  awakened  him  at  the  first  transformation 
scene.' " 

"  1  don't  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  a  liter- 
'  at  v  feat  before  as  the  writing  of  Dr.  Jekyll,"  says 
Stevenson's  stepson,  Lloyd  Osboume.  "I  remem- 
ber the  first  reading  as  tho  it  were  yesterday. 
Louis  came  downstairs  in  a  fever;  read  nearly 
half  the  book  aloud  ;  and  then,  while  we  were  still 
gasping,  he  was  away  again  and  busy  writing.  I 
doubt  if  the  first  draft  took  so  long  as  three  days." 
Mr.  Balfour  continues  the  narrative  : 

"lie  had  lately  had  a  hemorrhage,  and  was 
strictly  forbidden  all  discussion  and  excitement. 
No  doubt  the  reading  aloud  was  contrary  to  the 
doctor's  orders  ;  at  any  rate, Mrs.  Stevenson,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  then  in  force,  wrote  her  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  story  as  it  then  stood,  point- 
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iiiK  out  her  chief  objection— that  it  was  really  an 
allegory,  whereas  he  had  treated  it  purely  as  if  it 
were  a  story.  In  the  first  draft,  Jekyll's  nature 
was  bad  all  through,  and  the  Hyde  change  was 
worked  only  for  the  sake  of  a  disguise.  She  gave 
the  paper  to  her  husband,  and  left  the  room.  After 
a  while  his  bell  rang  ;  on  her  return,  she  found  him 
sitting  up  in  bed  (the  clinical  thermometer  in  his 
mouth)-  pointing,  with  a. long,  denunciatory  finger, 
to  a  pile  of  ashes.  He  had  burned  the  entire  draft. 
Having  realized  that  he  had  taken  t  lie  wrong  point 
of  view,  that  the  tale  was  an  allegory  and  not  an- 
other '  Markheim,'  he  at  once  destroyed  his  manu- 
script, acting  not  out  of  pique,  bnt  from  a  fear  that 
he  might  be  tempted  to  make  too  much  use  of  it, 
and  not  rewrite  the  whole  from  a  new  standpoint 
It  was  written  again  in  three  days  ('  1  drive  on  with 
"Jekyll,"  bankruptcy  at  my  heels')  ;  but  the  fear 
of  losing  the  story  altogether  prevented  much 
further  criticism.  The  powder  was  condemned 
as  too  material  an  agency,  but  this  he  could  not 
eliminate,  because  in  the  dream  it  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  him.  Of  course  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  davs  represent 
all  the  time  that  Stevenson  spent  upon  the  story, 
for  after  this  he  was  working  hard  for  si  month  or 
six  weeks  in  bringing  it  into  its  present  form.' 


MORE  OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Longm-  Than  Ever  Before.— "Do  we  live 
longer?"  inquires  an  esteemed  contemporary. 
"We  are  almost  sure  of  it.  We  never  lived  so  long 
before  in  all  our  life. " —  77/i"  /Catisas  City  Journal. 

Waiter's  Arithmetic— "Waiter,  I  find  I  hava 
just  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  dinner,  but  \ 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  tip  for  yourself." 

"Let  me  add  up  the  bill  again,  sir.'" — Moonshine. 


The  Only  Way.  — EXCITED  YALE  SYMPA- 
THIZER :  "Can  you  imagine  what  Yale  would  do  if 
Harvard  should  win  ?" 

Calm  Senior:  "Lose,  probably." — Harvard 
Lampoon . 


A  Darwinian.  — Isobf.L  :  "How  perfectly  your 
frock  fits,  dear.  I  thought  you  college  girls 
soared  above  such  trifles." 

HYPATIA  :  "Oh,  no  !  We  believe  in  the  survival 
of  the  best  fitted."— Life. 


Sayings  of  English  Children.— Dr.  Macna- 
mara,  M.P.,  who  has  been  a  school-teacher,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Children's  Witticisms"  in  London  re- 
-cently  in  which  he  told  a  number  of  new  stories 
as  well  as  many  old  ones.  The  really  funny  say- 
ings are  usually  unconscious.  Some  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  first  impressions;  others 
from  taking  literally  what  was  intended  meta 
phorically.  The  question,  "What  is  Parliament  ?" 
obtained  the  answer,  "A  place  where  they  go  up. 
to  London  to  talk  about  Birmingham."  "What  is 
a  heretic?"  was  another  question.  "One  who 
would  never  believe  what  he  was  told,  but  only 
after  hearing  it  and  seeing  it  with  his  own  eyes." 
"Define  Court  of  Chancery,"  said  a  teacher.  "It 
is  called  this  because  they  take  care  of  property 
there  on  the  chance  of  the  owner  turning  up  "  "A 
vacuum,"  said   another  child,  "is  nothing  shut  up 
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in  a  box."  "An  optimist,"  according  to  another, 
"is  a  man  who  attends  to  your  head.  A  pessimist 
is  a  man  who  attends  to  yoiti  feet."  Among  musi- 
cal instruments  were  included  "funny  bones." 
Fort  and  fortress  had  no  difficulties  for  one  little 
fellow.  "Fort  is  a  place  for  soldiers  to  live  in. 
Fortress  is  where  they  put  their  wives." 

Questions  in  history  drew  forth  the  following 
information:  "The  fire  of  London,  altho  looked 
upon  at  first  as  a  calamity,  really  did  a  great  deal 
of  good.  It  purified  the  city  from  the  dregs  of  the 
plague,  and  burnt  down  eighty-nine  churches." 
"King  James  I.  was  very  unclean  in  his  habits. 
He  never  washed  his  hands,  and  married  Anne  of 
Denmark."  One  on  the  Salic  law  said:  "Edward 
III.  would  have  been  king  if  his  mother  had  been  a 
man."  .  .  .  "The  marriage  custom  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  this,  that  a  man  married  only  one 
wife,  which  was  called  monotony."  "Faith  is  that 
quality  which  enables  us  to  believe  what  we  know 
to  be  untrue."  Some  sayings  of  children  were 
very  suggestive,  as  for  example  :  "Grass  is  what 
you  have  got  to  keep  off." 

The  late  Bishop  of  London  gave  a  prize  entitled 
"Our  Feathered  Friends."  He  asked  who  our 
feathered  friends  were,  and  one  little  girl  replied, 
"Angels."  Nor  was  this  one  apocryphal.  A  small 
boy  being  told  of  Jacob  s  ladder,  asked  why  the 
angels  wanted  a  ladder  when  they  had  wings. 
The  teacher,  as  teachers  sometimes  did  when  they 
were  in  a  fix,  referring  the  question  to  the  other 
boys,  one  of  whom  replied,  "Because  they  was 
a-moultin',  sir."  Last  Christmas  Dr.  Macnamara 
was  at  a  meeting  of  school  children  at  Kenning- 
ton.  Before  going  away  he  said  to  them,  "Now 
boys,  mind  you  don't  get  into  mischief  or  trouble 
between  now  and  next  Christmas,"  to  which  the 
children  replied,  "Same  to  you,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Tiller,  headmaster  of  Boundary  Street 
school,  East  London,  communicated  a  paper  by  a 
boy  on  the  question  what  he  would  do  with  his 
Whitsuntide  holiday.  One  of  the  statements  in  it 
was  this  :  "I  shall  put  a  parcel  on  the  pavement, 
fastened  to  a  string  that  I  shall  hold,  and  when 
somebody  comes  to  pick  it  up  lo  !  it  has  vanished. 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

The  question,  "What  was  the  general  character 
of  Moses?"  drew  from  one  child  the  reply  :  "A 
gentleman."  Not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  answer  the  inspector  asked  why.  "Please,  sir, 
when  the  daughters  of  Jethro  went  to  the  well  to 
draw  water  the  shepherds  were  in  the  way,  but 
Moses  helped  them,  and  said  to  the  shepherds, 
'Ladies  first,  please.'" 

Just  before  Christinas  one  teacher  got  her  pu- 
pils to  write  letters  to  their  fathers  and  mothers 
which  they  might  take  home.  One  little  girl  of 
nine  concluded,  "And  please,  ma,  don't,  have  a 
baby  this  Christmas ;  I  do  so  want  to  have  a 
happy  time!"  Wesleyans  will  appreciate  the  re- 
mark of  the  child  who  when  writing  of  the  birds 
said  :  "Do  you  know  the  swallows  go  away  in  the 
winter,  but  the  sparrows  belong  to  this  circuit." 
Puritv  was  the  subject  which  occupied  the  pen  of 
the  child  who  ended  her  essay,  "Oh,  please,  may  I 
be  pure,  absolutely  pure— like  Epp's  cocoa."—  The 
New  York  Sun. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

December  2.— The  tariff  debate  begins  in  the 
Reichstag  with  a  statement  in  defense  of  the 
proposed  measure  by  Count  von  Billow. 

Edward  J.  Eyre,  ex-governor  of  Jamaica,  dies 
in  London. 

The  Chinese  government  troops  are  badly  de- 
feated in  North  Chi-Li  by  Boxers. 

December  3.— The  tone  of  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  London  is  favorable,  and 
the  views  in  regard  to  anarchists  are  espe- 
cially commended. 

December  5—  The  City  of  London  entertains  the 
Prince  and   Princess  of  Wales  at  a  luncheon  | 
at  the  Guildhall,  at  which  speeches  are  made  j 
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Gates'  Tours 

Mexico,  California, 

Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

NINTH  SEASON 


lot  Tfllir  I'eaves  New  York  and  Boston  Feb.  5, 
IM  lUul   Leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Feb. 


3d  Tour 


1902. 

6,  1902. 

OH  Tfllir  '-eavt;s  New  York  and  Boston  Feb.  iS,  1902. 
ZU     I  UUI   Leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Feb.  19,  1902. 

Leaves  New  York  and  Boston  Feb.  25,  1902. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Feb.  26,  1902. 

MFXVCO.- The  Egypt  of  the  New  World,  Land 
of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  novel,  romantic,  delightful, 
mysterious;  scenes  of  tropical  beauty  and  historic 
interest.  <  limate,  customs,  language  and  landscape 
wholly  unlike  our  own.  Beautiful  Lake  <  hapala  (5000 
feet  altitude;  and  unique  ruins  of  Teposteco. 

GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA.    On  the 

Santa  le  Most  wonderful  scenic  panorama  in  the 
world.  2.7  miles  long,  13  miles  wide,  more  than  a 
mile  deep.  The  only  scenery  in  America  that  comes 
up  to  its  brag.  Railroad  now  completed  to  the  rim. 
A  pleasant  winter  trip. 

CALIFORNIA.— Special  arrangements  for  visit- 
ing the  noted  California  resorts.  Tickets  good  to 
return  independently  on  any  train  within  nine  months. 

SPECIAL  TRAIN.— Equipped  with  compart- 
ment cars,  drawing-room  Pui'mans,  dining  car,  and 
observation  car.  Large  observation  parlor  for  ladies, 
and  smoking  parlor  for  gentlemen  In  service  for 
entire  railroad  portion  of  each  tour.  All  expenses  in- 
cluded. Number  of  passengers  limited.  Send  for 
itinerary  describing  these  ideal  winter  tours. 

CHAS.  H.  GATES, 
W.  H.  EAVES,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

New  England  Agent, 

201  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RAYMOND  <&  WHITCOMB'S 

TOURS 

Parties  of  limited  numbers  will  leave  New 
York  on  the  dates  named  below  for  a  series 
of    HIGH-CLASS    TOURS    through 

EUROPE 

AH  Traveling  Expenses  Included 

JanlIa  r,r  1  fif  U     Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  with 
arvviary  ioti\  vi5i-t's  to  Smvrna>  Ephesus, 

Constantinople,    Greece   and 
Italy. 

Ma.rch  29th  For  Austria,  Bavaria  The 
Tyrol,  the  Italian  Lakes, 
Paris,  France,  London,  etc. 

f~WK*»*>  Tntiro  Leaving  in  April,  June  and 
\_JII\er  lOViris  july  through  France  and 
the  British  Isles ;  also  Nor- 
way and  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Central  Europe, 
including  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  North- 
ern Italy,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Switzer- 
land and  its  Grandest  Alpine  Scenery,  including  the  Rhine 
country',  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  rural  England. 

Send  for  our  general  announcement  circular, 
containing  brief  outline  of  tours  throughout  the 
United  States,   Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  lines  to  all 
points,  as  explained  by  our  Travelers'  Condensed 
Guide. 

RAYMOND  ®  WHITCOMB  CO. 

25  Union  Sqviare,  New  York 
296  Washington  St.,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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by  the  Prince,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  others. 

The  capture  of  250  Boer  prisoners  is  reported 
from  South  Africa. 

The  surrender  of  the  Liberal  commander,  Gen. 
Domingo  Diaz,  to  General  Alban  is  reported 
from  Colon,  South  America  ;  the  trains 
crossing  the  Isthmus  are  no  longer  guarded. 

A  bill  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  the  customs 
duties  on  imports  of  grain,  coal,  oils,  and 
other  specified  materials  is  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  Chamber  at  Madrid,  and  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  arrived  at  to  exempt  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  articles  of  food,  and  extend- 
ing the  measure  to  luxuries. 

December  6. — Major  Van  Tets,  who  was  reported 
injured  in  a  duel  with  Prince  Henry,  of  Hol- 
land, the  result  of  the  latter's  alleged  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Queen,  dies  in  Amsterdam. 

The  estimates  for  revenue  and  expenditure 
provided  for  in  the  Budget  bill  submitted  to 
the  Reichstag  balance  at  2,349,742,456  marks. 

December  7. — General  Alban,  the  Colombian 
commander,  returns  to  Colon  from  Boca 
del  Toro,  having  reached  a  settlement  of  the 
British  grievances  with  the  commander  of 
the  British  cruiser  Tribune. 

British  trade  statistics  for  November  show  a 
marked  decrease  in  imports  and  exports. 

An  outbreak  of  Arabs,  near  Tripoli,  growing 
out  of  French  military  requirements  and 
taxes,  is  suppressed  by  troops,  a  number  of 
Arabs  being  killed. 
December  8.  — Under  the  new  industrial  arbi- 
tration law  of  Australia,  a  court  is  created 
having  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  even  to 
creating  a  standard  wage. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

December  2.— The  Fifty-seventh  Congress  holds 
its  first  session. 
Senate :  Four  new  members  are  sworn  in  and 

the  death  of  Senator  Kyle  is  announced. 
House :  The  House  is  organized  by  the  reelec- 
tion of  Speaker  Henderson  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  last  House. 

December  3.  — President  Roosevelt's  message  is 
read  in  both  houses. 

December  4. — Senate:  The  new  Hay-Pauncefote 
Canal  Treaty  is  received  from  the  President 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  a  Philippine  tariff  and  revenue 
bill  is  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  and  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  Presidents  by  Sena- 
tor Hoar. 

December  5.—  Senate :  A  bill  extending  the  life 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  is  passed  ;  Sen- 
ators McComas  of  Maryland  and  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts  discuss  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  anarchy. 

December  6. — House:  The  Republican  members 


5000    FACTS 
AND    FANCIES 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  P.  PHYFE, 
author  of  "  7000  Words  Often  Mispro- 
nounced "  (50,000  copies  sold),  etc.  A 
book  of  various  and  useful  information 
for  all  educated  persons.  l/z  leather. 
Large  8vo.  826  pages.  Net  $5.00. 
(By  Mail  $5.40.) 

J.  R.  Spiegel,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  School  Directors,  writes : 
"  There  has  not  come  to  my  notice  in  twenty 
years  a  book  that  has  enlisted  my  interest  so 
intensely  as  '  5000  Facts  and  Fancies.'  It  is 
the  best  book  in  its  line  published.  It  should 
be  in  every  private  library,  as  well  as  in  every 
school  library  in  our  State." 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 


new  size      Type  Same  Size  in  Both    /  /%^  0LD  S1ZE 

Which  Size  Yolume 
Appeals  to  You  ? 

Nelson's  India  Paper  is  used  in  the  "  new  size."  It  is  the 
thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  and  makes  possible  the 
beautiful  pocket  size  volumes  of  the 

New  Century  Library 

Book  users  in  England  and  America  are  greatly  attracted  by  this  edition  in  which 
are  published  the  works  of  the  great  ndvelists 

Dickens — Thackeray — Scott 

Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume,  size  4J  x  G\  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  magazine,  yet  contains  from  556  to  1000  pages. 

The  type  is  as  clear  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you  are  now  reading. 

These  volumes  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  convenient,  and  make  a  choice  library 
set.  Thackeray's  Works,  14  volumes;  Dickens'  Works,  17  volumes;  Scott's  Works, 
25  volumes. 

Handsomely  'bound  in  the  following  styles  :  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  a  volume  ;  Leather  Limp,  gilt  top, 
$  1. 25  a  volume  ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50  a  volume.  Also  sets  in  cases  in  special  bindings.  For 
sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers.      Descriptive  lists  on  application  to 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  Dept.  h,  37=41  E.  I8th  St.,  New  York 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES 

STEREOPTICONS  feW« 

the  Public.  Nothing  arturds  better  opportuni- 
ty! for  men  with 
suiall  capital.  Wo 
start  you,  furnishing 
complete  outfits  and 
explicit  instruction* 
at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost.  The  Meld  Is 
Large  comprUingthe 
regular  theater  and 
lecture  circuit,  also 
localfields  in  Church- 
el,  Public  Schools,  Lodges  and  General  Public  Gatherings.  Our 
Entertainment;  Supply  Catalogue  and  special  offer  fully  explains 
everything.  Sent  Free.  CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO., 
825  Dearborn  Street,         Dept.  157,         Chlcuro,  Ills. 


AIITUflPCI   il"  NY    Bureau  of  Rev  ision.  csfd  isso.  Unique 
MU  I  nUnO  i  in  position  and  success.     Revision  and  criticism 


$30^r 


.00  „  For 

Olher  standard  nun, 
lowest    prtoao.    strongest 

guarantee.  Many  mach- 
ines good  as  new,  at  half 
You  pav  no 
agent's  j>ro6t.  \\  rite  for 
catalog  E  and  will  tell  why  we  cu  sell  war- 
ranto*! niacin  '■■'.  Ifssthsn  factory. 
Thin  CM    00   3tl  -in-l°n£    Golden  Oak 

i>e*u$  1 4-^=30    in  with  Hish^- 

Top  drawer  tucks  other  threr.  Has  carved  pulls,  extension  slides,  caster*. 
When  closed  (he  lop  has  *  vni  surface.  Can  be  used  as  desk  *nd  locks  in 
niachiii-  sinult- a.  tion.      Accommodates  any  machine.      Very 

i ■:.-.    Sent  on  approval.     Ask  fttstag  Desks  No.  91. 
K.  II.SUtiTorrt  A  Rro.  18-4M  Van  Iliir.iiM.  Chloasro. 


!  Of  MSS.  Circular  D.    OK.  TITUS  M.COAN,  TO.  5th  Ave.  N.Y.  City 
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ARE    YOU    A    WIT? 

You  can  become  one  bv  quoting 

FOUR    HUNDRED   LAUCHS 

or  Fun  Without  Vulgarity.    Bound  in  sili  cloth,  75c. 
IKWIISmBiS  BOOK  MBNIY,  IH  Fifth  Ave..  Sew  York 
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Our  Masterpiece  Razors  Make  Shaving  A  Pleasure. 


A    MORE 


Made  from  the  best  Steel  that  money  can  buy,  are  better,  cheaper  and  hold 
the  edge  longer  than  any  razors  made.  OUR  SEVEN-DAY  SET  is  a  beauty 
Consists  of  a  MASTERPIECE  RAZOR  for  every  day  in  the  week,  in  a 
beautiful   morocco ^case,    as    illustrated.     $19. SO  complete. 


USEFUL 
PRESENT 


could  not  be  given  to  any 
:  man  that  shaves  himself  than  a  pair  of 
our  Masterpiece  Razors,  which  we  sell  for 
So. 00,  or  a  single  razor  for  $2.50.  Our  Masterpiece 
Razors  are  indispensable  to  any  man  that  wishes  to  suave 
himself  with  pleasure.  Are  inexpensive,  and  are  the  best  cutting  razors 
on  earth.  Unequalled  for  their  uniform  excellence  and  sterling  qual- 
ity. They  stand  the  test  on  any  beard,  no  matter  how  wiry.  Partic- 
ularly adapted  for  a  tender  face,  and  leave  the  skin  like  velvet.  The 
manufacture  of  razors  has  been  our  specialty  since  1S19.  We  make 
them,  we  grind  them,  we  hone  them  and  put  them  in  order  ready  for 
the  face.  Every  man  in  our  employ  is  an  artist  in  his  line,  and  the 
workmanship  is  as  near  perfection  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can 
make  it.  We  have  no  agents.  We  deliver  free.  We  sell  direct  to  con- 
sumer. We  guarantee  our  Masterpiece  Razor  to  be  precisely  what  we 
sav  it  is,  and  have  but  one  price. 
Our  Pamphlet.  "ALL  ASOUT  GOOD  RAZORS,"  Mailed  FREE  to  Any  Address. 

CKLAUBERG  &  BROS.,  173  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  "Practical"  Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 

Doubles  the  capacity  of  closet,  is  substantial  and 
elegant  and  keeps  the  trousers  "  Smooth 
Ironed.''  A.  set  or  6  Trousers  Hangers  and  :t  Closet 
Rods  sent  expre>-  paid  for  $5.00.  Single  Trousers 
Hangers,  T">,-.;  Single  Rods, 2Sc., postpaid.  For  One 
Dollar  we  will  send  one  trousers  hanger  and  one  red , 
andalterward  tbebalanceof  tb>  nr  Dollars. 

We  refund  your  money  any  time  within  60 
days  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  goods  being  re- 
turnable at  our  expense. 

Our  100-page  illustrated  booklet  Free  on  request. 

R4I  HI  II  I0TH.T1  CO.,  US  Walnut  St.,  .Iiiliul.lphia.  Pa. 


>«*5-' 


'--.►-iO 


ranged  1 


Did  You  Ever 
Enjoy  a  Meal 

IN  BED? 

Not    unless 
the  meal  was 

served    upon 
table  soar- 
to  extend 


over  the  bed  and  still 
[not   touch   it.     Host 
convenient  in  thi 
Iroom.  Kxcelleut  sew- 
•ing.cutting  and  read- 
ing table.  Various  kinds  of  wood.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Write  for  circulars/ 
and  testimonials.  Size  oft 
l*x36 inches.  NO   AGENTS. 

INVALIDS  TABLE  COMPANY, 
337   Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Catalog    OAAA    MAGAZINES  AND    Cnpc 
of  JUUU        NEWSPAPERS       rlY.dC 

OCR  PKICZa  AUK  SI  KK  TO  I.NTKREST  YOU. 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  are  pre- 
paring a  Philippine  tariff  bill  ;  a  bill  to  pen- 
sion Mrs.  McKiniey  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a 
year  is  introduced  by  Congressman  Tayler, 
of  Ohio. 

December  8.— Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  an- 
nounces his  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
new  canal  treaty,  which  he  characterizes  as 
a  one-sided  bargain  in  favor  ot"  Kngland. 

Bourke  Cockran  addresses  a  large  mass-meet- 
ing of  Boer  sympathizers  in  Chicago  ;  a  com- 
mittee is  named  to  convey  the  sentiments  of 
the  meeting  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Othek  P'  '\ii  s  1  k    News. 

December  2.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  the  last  two  insular  test  suits,  hold- 
ing, in  the  "fourteen  diamond  rings  case," 
that  duties  on  goods  coining  into  the  United 
: es  from  the  Philippines  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and,  in  the  "second  Dooley  case," 
that  duties  collected  in  Porto  Rico  on  goods 
from  the  United  States  were  legal. 

The  South  Carolina  Exposition  is  formally 
opened  at  Charleston. 

December  3. — A  shortage  of  $100,000  in  accounts 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ballston,  N. 
V..  results  in  the  closing  of  the  bank;  the 
teller  is  under  arrest,  accused  of  the  defalca- 
tion. 

December  4.  — Secretary  Gage's  annual  report  is 
made  public. 

Several  appointments  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  George  W.  Lieberth  is  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky.  Cornelius  Van  Cott  is 
reappointed  postmaster  at  New  York, 
Dwight  H.  Bruce  postmaster  at  Syracuse, 
and  W.  11.  Smyth  postmaster  at  Owego. 

December  5.— The  text  of  the  new  canal  treaty 
is  made  public. 

December  6.— The  Gathmaun  gun  is  condemned 
as  practically  valueless  by  the  board  which 
recently  conducted  tests  at  Sandy  Hook. 

American  Dependencii  - 
December  2.     Philippines  :  It  is  believed  that  de- 
serters from  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  colored,  are 
causing  the  trouble  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
tangas. 

December  3. — General  Luckban,  the  insurgent 
leader  in  Samar,  has  offered  to  surrender  to 
the  American  forces  if  satisfactory  terms 
can  be  made. 


December  5. — General  Chaffee  has  ordered   the 

closing  of  all   ports  in  the  Laguna  and  Ba- 

tangas  provinces  in  Luzon. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Don't 

Go  On 

Worrying 


with  inferior  or  needlessly  expensive 
illumination  in  your  home.     There  is 
absolutely  no  occasion  for  it.     Thou- 
sands of  housekeepers  throughout  the 
country  have  removed  this  annoying 
problem     entirely     by    acquainting 
themselves     with     the    ideal    light 
furnished   by  us.     It  is   in   all  re- 
spects  the  only  perfect   light  for 
the    home.     It   is  as   brilliant  as 
gas  or  electricity,  never   smokes, 
smells  or  gives    any   trouble,    is 
lighted  and  extinguished  as  easily 
as   gas  and    burns    but    18  cents 
worth  of  kerosene  oil  per  month. 
Our  catalogue  W.  shows  all  styles 
from    $1.80   up   and    is    sent  for 
the  asking. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  COMPANY] 
IB  Park  PI.,  New  York 


$4-5  Tolman  Range  $  ^%  •§ „  75 
The  Ideal  Present 

For  CHRISTMAS 

because  it  means  cheer  and  happiness  for  every  member 
<>f  the  family,  and  a  saving  of  fuel  all  the  year.  Worth 
•45.  Direct  from  foundry,  onIy*21.76.  With  reservoir  and 
high  closet  Great  Holiday  Sale.  We  ship  range  for 
examination  without  a  cent  in  advance.  If  you  like  it,  pay 
•21.75  and  freight  and  take  range  for  t 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If    not    satisfactory    we   agree    to 
refund  your  money. 

Tolman  Ranges  are  made 
of  best  wrought  steel.  Oven 
17^x21  in.  Six  8  in.  holes. 
Best  bakers  and  roasters 
on  earth.  Burn  anything. 
Asbestos  lined  flues. 

Guaranteed    5  years. 

Will  save  their  cost  in  fuel 
In  One  Year.     Write  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

JTJDSON  A.  TOLMAN  CO 

Dept.  KID.  mi  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


Big  Money 


Made  or  saved.  Flint  your 
own  cards,  <&c., with  aSA  I'nm 

Larger  size  fur  circular*, 
books,  newspapers,  $18.  Typ« 
setting  easy,  printed  rule*. 
semi  stump  for  samples,  cata- 
logue of  presses,  type,  juipar. 
<Sc,  to  factory. 

The  Press  Co.,   JhriuVn,  (feu. 
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The  best  lamp 
in  the  world  is  not 
best,  without  the 
chimney     I      make 

for  it.       ., 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Toilet  Paper 

A  Handsome  Book 
oh  it  Mailed 
Free 


We   want 

You  to  be  sure  and  send  first 

for  this  unique   book,  unless  you 

have  faith  enough  (money  back  if  you 

want  it)   to  accept  our  offer  to  send 

out  family  case  containing 

1  Year's  Supply 

for  the  average  family  on  receipt  of 

One  Dollar 

Delivered  free  at  any  express 
office   in  the   United   States. 

You  need  not  write  a  letter.  Your  calling  card 
with  address  will  suffice.  We  originated  toilet 
paper  in  rolls. 

A.P.W.  Paper  Co.,29  Colonie  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 

THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

nost  $2.00  and  up. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO1 

5  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.7, 


Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfac- 
tory.    Write 
for  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat- 
ing 
homea 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 


on  your  kiteiien  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
tritium  cost.  Simple  ;is  a  tea  kettle 
MRS.  JOHN  ADDISON  POR- 
TER, widow  of  the  late  Secretary 

to  the  President,  writes:  "I  have 
used  one  of  your  Sanitary  Stills  in 
my  home  j  the  water  distilled  by  it 
is  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome 
I  take  pleasure  In  recommending  it 
to  all  who  desire  pure  water.''  The 
Sanitary  Still  used  in  the  WHITE 
HOUSE.  Highest  award  at  Paris 
Exposition.  DURABILITY  UN- 
EQUALED.     AVOID  CHEAP  AND  FLIMSY  STILLS. 


Write  for  Booklet. 


Cuprlgreph  Co.,  68  N.  Oreen  St. .  Chicago 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literakv 

Digest."] 

Problem  616. 

By  A.   Si  EPANOW. 

From  Rigaer  Tageblatt. 

Black-    Six  pieces. 


■f 

i 


White— Six  Pieces. 

3B4;2ps;2piK3;8;  5  k  p  i  ;2  p  5  ;  2  P  3  p  1  ; 
1  Q  1  S  z  S  1. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  617. 

By   W.    VON  HOLZHAUSEN. 
From  Academisclte  Schachblatter. 
rk2K3;iPR5;8;iS2P3;8;8;3P4;  1  R  6. 
White  mates  in  two  mo/es. 

Problem  618. 

By  E.  Van  HEYCOPTEN  Ham. 

From  Wiener  Schachzettung  Tourney. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

7Q;p7;    2PiB3;  iPp4K;3Sk3;    sRP'l 
p  3  p  2  ;  j  b  2  .S  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution   of  Problems. 

No.  609. 
Key-move,  B— Kt  2. 
No.  610. 
Q-Kt  8  ch 


Q-R7 


Kt— K  7.  mate 


K  x  V 


A  Loaf  for 
a  King 


All  the  Wheat  that's 
Fit   to    Eat  Goes  Into 
FRANKLIN   MILLS 
FLOUR. 


There  is  a  part  of  the  wheat  wlik-h  is  not  fit  to 
eat  and  thi-.  part- th'- outer,  woody  covering  of 
tin-  berry— goes  into  most  so-called  "whole 
wheat"  Hours.  There  is  a  part  of  the  wheat,  how- 
ever, lying  between  the  outer  covering  and  the 
starchy  Interior  which  contain-  the  gluten— the 
nerve,  brain,  bone  and  muscle  nourishing  por- 
tions of  the  grain.  In  the  milling  of  white  flour 
this,  the  best  part  of  the  wheat.  Is  discarded  be- 
cause  it  is  of  a  brownish  color 


FLOUR 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE   ENTIRE  WHEAT 

except  the  woody,  indigestible  outer  covering  is 
CbeoDl)  entire  wheat  Hour  which  contain-  all  of 
the  nutriment  of  the  grain  without  the  flinty  hull. 
From  it  i-  made  golden  brown  bread  and 
pastry  oi  that  rich,  nuttv  flavor  imparted  bv  the 
glutinous  portion  of  the  wheat.  Leading  grocers 
every  where  sell  it  in  original  packages  contain- 
ing from  1;'  lbs.  to  full  barrels  of  196  lbs.  it  is 
manufactured  only  by 

THE  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO  ,       Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WRITE    FOR   FREE    BOOKLET. 


These  trade-mark  crl 

Glut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike    all 
For 
FARWELL&RHIN 


nes  on  every  package. 


its 


A5D 


STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
ertown,  N.  Y.f  U  J.A, 


*V*4! 


BEST  GROWN 


»ni 


BEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL 

Requires  only  TWO-THIRDS  the 
regular  quantity.  Always  packed 
in  i-lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 

Good  Coffees,  1'Jc.nntl  /.»<-. 

Good  Teas,     :u><:  a »<i  .{.-,<•. 

For  special  terms  address 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
81*33  Vesf)  Bt,  In  Wrk.  P.  0.  Box  i\9. 


^9-—, 


STOKBS 


A   (iOOD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

«lll  demonstrate 

Its  ad>anfae;es. 

Send  for  samples  of  writing,  with 
prices,  etc.      Largest    an.1    most 
complete    stock  of  second-hand  Typewriters  of  any  house  In  the  trade     Ma- 
chines shipped,  privilege  of  inspection.   Title  to  every  machine  ruaranteed 

S>.  Culvert  Street.     Itultlmnre,     »ld 
r.. mil.  1.1  Street.  Ho«lon.  si?    VV.andotte  Street.  K»».n.    City 

1','  I  LaSalle  St..  (  hi.  nun.  111.  SON  North    Ninth   street.    St.  l.ouU. 

182  Diamond  St..  IMttKburgh,  Pa.  586  California  St.,  San  I  run,  |.,,.,t  „l. 


/  Is  Barclay  Street.  »w  York 
K1BHT    iSH  u 
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I  0 


To  La.y 
Yo\ir  Hajids 

on  any  clipping  when  you  want  it, 
slip  it  in  the  pockets  of  the 

PERFECT 
SCRAP  BOOK 

NO   PASTE.    NO  MUSS 
SELF   INDEXING 

Indispensable  to  all  intellectual  people. 
For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  you  a  24-page 
(72  pockets)  Perfect  Scrap  Book  in  substan- 
tial half-linen  binding.  Library  edition,  204 
pockets,  half-morocco,  $3.00  ;  College  edi- 
tion, 120  pockets,  half-morocco,  $2.00.  A 
■  trial  size  portfolio,  18  pockets,  for  20  cents. 
All  carriage  prepaid.  Circulars  free  on  re- 
quest.   Leading  stationers. 

THE  PERFECT   SCRAP  BOOK  CO. 

Dept.  R,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

We've  a  wallet  size,  handy  for  the  pocket,  seat 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK11- 


AN  OLD  bookkeeper  is  discriminating. 

H.-tt^r  tak--  hifl  a-lvice  and  DM  Carter's. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "  Inklings"— Kkee. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co.,       •      -       Boston,  Maes. 


Men  Wanted 

THE  HOME  DELIVERY  LIBRARY 

$15,00  to  $30.00  per  week  and  Commission 

SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY 

We  can  use  only  men  of  highest  prude.  Position 
permanent,  our  Home  Delivery  Library  is  already 
thoroughly  established  all  over  O.  S.  Books  shipped 
weekly  from  centra]  Office  to  l<x*al  branchesand  Mana- 
iperintend  distribution  through  messengers  to 
homes  of  member**.  Special  features  of  oar  system  : 
1.  All  the  Hew  Books  Furnished  as  published.  2.  sub- 
scribers (?et  exactly  the  books  they  ask  for.  No  delay. 
3.  No  soiled  copies,  no  dues  nor  fines.  4.  Magazines 
furnished  at  one-fourth  usual  cost. 

S'-nd  letter  showing  ability  and  character. 
Also         THE  PARMELEE  LIBRARY, 
Boston,  Paid  u  1  Capital.  $75,000.00 

Portland,      1&H-43  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
New  York,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  DesMoines,  Denver 


CHARMING  LYRICS  AND  BALLADS 

Poems  of  battle  and  sentiment  in  the  tasteful 
volume  "For  Charlie's  Sake"  An  ideal  gift  book. 
$1.00  net.  postage  7  cts.  Funk  &  WagnallsCo..  New 
York. 


Q  x  Kt,  mate 


Bx  Kt 


Kt-Bs 
Kt— Kt  6 

Kt  x  R 


K  xR 


Q— B  7,  mate 


Q— R  sq,  mate 


Kt-B4 


Kt  x  R 


Other 
Q— B  7  ch 


Q  x  P,    mate 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


Kt  x  K  P,  mate 


K  x  Kt  (must) 

R— K  4  ch               Q— Q  7,  mate 
3- 


R  x  Kt  P  K  x  Kt  or— Cj  3 


Q— K  B  7,  mate 


Kx  P 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.:  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs, 
New  Orleans  ;  W.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg,  Va.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O.; 
Capt.  A.  H.  Gausser,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  I}r.  J.  H. 
C,  Chicago. 

609  (only):  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.;  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Law,  Walhalla.  S.  C;  W.  R.  C.  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  W.  H.  Sexton, 
Detroit ;  M.  C.  Brown.  Brooklyn  ;  O.  C.  Pitkin. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.; 
W.  J.  Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  G.  P.,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Conway,  N.  H.;  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Dame.  Baltimore. 

610  (only):  L.  R.,  Corning,  Ark. 

Comments  (609):  "A  problem  "to  marvel  at. 
More  difficult  than  some  3-ers.  The  avoidance  of 
duals  is  superbly  ingenious.  Key  no  drawback 
under  the  circumstances  "— H.  W.  B;  "Quitegood, 
with  several  clever  mates  ;  but  on  the  whole  be- 
low vour  standard  " — M .  M. ;  "The  key  offends; 
but  the  mates  are  interesting"— G.  D.;  "Plain"— 
C.  B.  E.;  "Unusually  obscure  key"-C.  H.  G.; 
"Remarkably  fine"— A  K.;  "Easy,  but  unusually 
interesting'—  S.  M.  M.;  "Key  not  hard  to  find"— 
J.  ti.  1..:  "Ingenious  in  the  manner  the  B  is  re- 
stricted to  one  square  on  the  diagonal" — W.  R.  C. 
"Fine,  but  not  difficult"— J.  H.  L.;  "The  position 
of  Black's  Rooks  is  a  study  in  utility  "— W.  H.  S. 

(610):  Good  key,  and  fairly  good  play.  The  near 
'try,'  R— Q  sq,  has  caught  several  expert  solvers" 
— H.  W.  B.;-u  Meritorious.  The  placing  of  ths  R 
on  R  6  is  quite  ingenious,  as  is  the  way  in  which 
the  tine  'try.'  R— Q  sq,  is  cooked  " — M.  M.;  "A 
great  problem  in  every  respect,  and  very  difficult 
on  account  of  the  numerous  fine  'tries'"— G.  D.; 
"Most  too  mean  and  difficult  to  be  ideal  Chess" — 
C.  B.  E. 

In  reference  to  610,  many  of  our  old  solvers  were 
caught  by  R— Q  sq.  And  it  is  not  to  be  marveled 
at,  as  it  requires  some  investigation  to  discover 
the  reply  to  this. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  Capt.  A.  H.  G. 
got  607  and  608  ;  Prof.  J.  A.JDewey,  Wanamie,  Pa., 
607. 

War  and  Chess. 

Lasker,  in  his  lecture  delivered  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Chess-Club,  said,  among  other  things  : 

"Chess  is  the  deepest  of  all  games;  it  is  con- 
structed to  carry  out  the  principle  of  a  battle,  and 
the  whole  theory  of  Chess  lies  in  that  form  of 
action." 

The  statement  by  the  Champion  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  writings  of  Franklin  K.  Young  of 
Boston,  who,  in  his  four  books  on  the  game,  claims 
to  have  adapted  military  art  and  science  to  the 
Chess-board.      Those  interested   in    the   subjects 


SENT   FREE  AND   PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Literary  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now,  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Right  Thing. 

A  New  Catarrh  Cure,  which  is  Rapidly 
Coming  to  the  Front. 

For  several  years,  Eucalyptol,  Guaiacol  and  Hy- 
drastin  have  been  recognized  as  standard  remedies 
for  catarrhal  troubles,  but  they  have  always  been 
given  separately  and  only  very  recently  an  ingenious 


chemist  succeeded  in  combining  them,  together  with 
other  antiseptics  into  a  pleasant,  effective  tablet. 

Druggists  sell  the  remedy  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  it  has  met  with  remark- 
able success  in  the  cure  of  nasal  catarrh,  bronchial 
and  throat  catarrh,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Benton,  whose  address  is  care  of  Clark 
House,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  says:  "When  I  run  up  against 
anything  that  is  good  I  like  to  tell  people  of  it.  I 
have  been  troubled  with  catarrh  more  or  less  for 
some  time.  Last  winter  more  than  ever.  Tried  sev- 
eral so-called  cures,  but  did  not  get  any  benefit  from 
them.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  bought  a50centbox 
of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
they  have  done  wonders  for  me  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  all  my  friends  know  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets are  the  right  thing.-' 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Casanova  of  hotel  Griffon,  West  9th 
street.  New  York  City,  writes:  "  I  have  commenced 
using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  already  they  have 
given  me  better  results  than  any  catarrh  cure  I  have 
ever  tried." 

A  leading  physician  of  Pittsburg  advises  the  use  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  in  preference  to  any  other 
treatment  for  catarrh  of  the  bead,  throat  or  stomach. 

He  claims  they  are  far  superior  to  inhalers,  salves, 

lotions  or  powder,  and  are  much  more  convenient 

and  pleasant  to  take  and  are  so  harmless  that  little 

children  take  them  with  benefit  as  they  contain  no 

opiate,  cocaine  or  any  poisonous  drugs. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  at  50 
cents  for  full  size  package  and  they  are  probably  the 
safest  and  most  reliable  cure  for  any  form  of  catarrh. 


I 


UN-SLIP-ABLE 

are  your  horse  s  hoofs  when  short  with 

'■ >H\K  AKRON  OPF.N  SIIOE8. 

They  insure  the  safety  of  horse  and  driver,  less- 
en concussion,  lower  the  temperature  of  the  hoof. 
Cure  and  prevent  all  hoof  troubles 

For  More  Healthful   and  Durable  than 
Other  Rubber  Horse  Shoes. 

Made  of  a  secret 'com  position  of  rubber  which 
Wears  as  long  as  the  steel  parts  of  the  shoe. 

Ask  your  horseshoer  for  them. 

Booklet  for  name  of  your  horseshoer. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Beaton  St,  Akron,  Ohio 


A  »  NEW  THOUGHT  STORY  " 

"The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura."  By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley.  16mo,  cloth.  Frontispiece. 
60  cts.  net,  postage  3  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.. 
Publishers,  New  York. 
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will  find  the  facts  presented  herewith  acceptable 
reading,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  indisputable 
testimony  to  the  analogy  between  war  and  Chess. 
An  article  by  F.  K.  Young  on  the  Boer-British 
war  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
December  26,  1899,  in  which  the  writer  said  : 

"From  the  standpoint  of  military  art  and  science 
this  position  of  the  British  armies  is  deplorable. 
.  .  .  With  the  single  exception  of  General  Buller's 
force,  the  situation  of  all  these  bodies  of  British 
troops,  thus  unfortunately  circumstanced,  is 
cause  for  the  greatest  anxiety.  .  .  .  That  most 
exposed  to  immediate  destruction  is  the  British 
column  of  the  left  under  Lord  Methuen.  Backed 
up  against  the  Modder  River,  it  is  caught  fast  in 
the  fifth  ambuscade,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  military  art,  this  army  is  lost. 

"Strong  indications  point  to  a  grand  offensive 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  Boers— an  operation 
worthy  of  Frederick,  Napoleon,  Washington,  and 
von  Moltke— with  the  object  of  terminating  the 
war  in  a  single  campaign  and  by  a  single  blow 
True,  this  movement  may  be  but  a  feint,  but,  if 
it  is  a  true  movement,  it  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  gravity  of  the  situation  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa.  For  if  this  movement  is  a 
true  military  movement,  it  shows  as  clearly  as  the 
sun  in  the  sky  to  those  who  know  military  art  and 
science  that  the  Boer  armies  are  in  transition  from 
the  defensive  to  an  offensive  plan  of  campaign, 
with  the  purpose  of  capturing  De  Aar  and  from 
thence  advancing  in  force  against  the  chief  British 
depot,  Cape  Town." 

In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Young's  outline  of  the 
situation  in  South  Africa  at  this  time  is  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  official  report  to  the  United 
States  War  Department,  made  June  14,  1901,  by 
Capt.  S.  L.  H.  Slocum,  United  States  military  at- 
tache with  the  British  army  in  South  Africa  : 

"The  situation  was  most  desperate  for  the 
British  in  December,  1899,  and  had  the  Boers  as- 
sumed offensive  operations,  which  they  invariably 
failed  to  do,  the  British  armies  would  have  been 
placed  in  great  jeopardy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  conclusions  of 
a  regular  army  officer,  personally  present  on  the 
ground,  and  those  of  a  Chess-player,  3,000  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action,  are  identical.—  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 


The  B.  C.  M.  tells  us  that  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baird's 
•collection  of  problems  will  soon  be  ready.  The 
problems,  printed  in  colors,  will  be  the  largest 
collection  brought  within  the  compass  of  "kiver 
to  kiver."  The  problems  number  700,  and  while 
the  problem-editor,  Mr.  B.  G.  Laws,  deprecates 
the  recording  in  permanent  form  of  so  many 
works,  many  ot  which  must  be  below  par  yet  he 
"wishes  success  to  the  venture  of  the  ablest  lady- 
composer,  who  so  well  upholds  England's  glory 
and  womens  right's  in  the  poetry  of  Chess." 


Pose  by  the  author 
'Breaking  a  Chain' 


How  to  Breathe  for 
Health  &   Massive  Muscles 
Read 

Lung  and  Muscle 
Culture 

the     must    instructive     book 

ever  published  on  this  vital 

subject. 

Correct    and     Incorrect 

Breathing    clearly    described 

by    illustrations    and     dia- 
grams. 

84  Chaptebs— Kew  Thoughts 

New   Teachings. 

Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10c, 
A  ddress 

P.  von  Boeckmann,  R.  S. 

1134  Hartford  Building 
Union  Square       Xtiv  YoBJC 
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i)mly)  MMz  clfomml* 


nu:n  1,  vv.  •»:«.;  s.-i,  1  -00. 


Bepublicuu    .Nomination*. 


FOR    PRESIDENT, 

Ail  AM     LINCOLN 

OF    ll.MXOIS, 

FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

1!AL     IIAMTJM 

N  K. 


A    Political  Earthquake.! 


HZ  PRAIRIES    ON   FIRE 

VOU  LINCOLN! 


1 1 

■      , 

I] 


v  Tin:  w'es 


Lincoln's  Character 


As  an  American,  you  should  be  interested  in  any  life  of  Lincoln.  The  work  we  wish  to 
present  is  not  only  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  but  also  contains  a  wealth  of  new  material  never 
before  published. 

We  now  wish  to  add  about  500  names  to  our  list  of  book-lovers,  to  whom  we  can  mail, 
free  of  cost,  our  eight-page  booklet,  printed  in  colors,  fully  describing  the  new  and  complete 

LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  IDA  JVL  TARBELL 

In  Pour  Volumes,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Containing  New  Material  Gathered  from  Original  Sources 

The  booklet  will  contain,  among  other  features,  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  LINCOLN",  a 
fac-simile  of  his  hand  writing,  a  hitherto  unpublished  portrait,  a  picture  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  all  taken  from  the  books. 

THE   BOOKLET  WILL  TELL  YOU 

Why  we  make  the  introductory  offer  to  first 
purchasers. 

Why  we  let  you  examine  a  set  in  your  home 
before  you  purchase,  and  pay  at  once,  or  in 
installments,  or  return  it,  as  you  choose. 


Why  Miss  Tarbell  wrote  a  new  life  of  Lincoln. 

Why  it  should  be  in  every  patriotic  American 
home. 

Why  it  is  of  value  to  you  and  to  your  chil- 
dren. 


IT  GIVES  YOU  CHARLES  A.   DANA'S  OPINION. 


It  tells  you  that  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana, 
who  was  an  intimate  associate  of  Lincoln 
as  his  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  who 
later  became  the  famous  Editor  of  the  NEW 
YORK  SUN,  selected  the  "  Early  Life  of 
Lincoln  "  (the    first   volume    of  the  present 


great  work)  as  one  often  books  indispensa- 
ble to  every  American,  and  it  also  gives  you 
the  names  of  the  other  nine.  IT  COSTS 
YOU  NOTHING  to  secure  this  handsome 
booklet.  But  you  must  promptly  mail  us 
the  little  coupon  below. 


LINCOLN  HISTORY  SOCIETY 
105  East  22d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Date 


AS    A    BOOKLOVER    I    WOULD    LIKE    YOU    TO    SEND    ME    THROUGH    THE 

MAIL,  FREE  OF  COST,  TOOK 
EIGHT-PAGE  BOOKLET  IN  COL- 
ORS, DESCRIBING  TARBELL'S  LIFE 
OK    LINCOLN. 

This  axe  is  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of  badge  largely  used  in  Lincoln's 
first  presidential  campaign. 

Name 


L.  D.,  Dec.  14. 


Address. 


LINCOLN  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


CLERICAL       TVF»ES 

By  the  Rev  HAMISH  MANX,  12mo,  Cloth, 
217  pp.    Price  $1.00,  post-free. 

Twenty  lively  sketches  of  as  many  different 
varieties  of  ministerial  types.  Tin-  intuition  dis- 
played in  these  character  etchings  is  marvel- 
ous, while  their  irresistible  humor  bubbles  up 
nearly  on  every  pape.  The  descriptions  are 
racy  and  the  criticisms  keen. 
Funk  &  Wajjnalls  f»M  Pubs.,   Xew  York. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  CHURCH    PROBLEMS 

MEN  DO  NOT      A.bold.vlggroua,  ami  fair- 
raTarHtiDrH  minded dJaonarion.  ByRer. 

UU  lUtnLKtn   Cortland  Myers.  Wmo.ficots. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  Pubs.,    NEW   YORK. 


WHY 


HPMQ  fir  .£.  «1  From  the  Sermons  and 
UCmo  UT  «»  J*  oti,,.r  Writings  of  Thos. 
LUSTRATION  Gutl.rie.  n.n.  Arranged 
IbLUOinnilUn  under  the  subjects  thev  il- 
lustrate, a  Bogg  sail  re  book  for'iainlsters.  Price  SL35. 
Funk    &   Wagnalls    Co.,    Pubs.,    New  York. 
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A  Maroczy  Masterpiece. 

From  The  Hungarian  National  Cliess-Masters' 
Congress. 


Giuoco 

Piano. 

MAROCZY. 

EXNER. 

MAROCZY.                 EXNERi 

White. 

Black. 

White.            Black. 

I  P— K  4 

P— K  4 

22  Kt  x  Kt  ch  Q  x  Kt 

2  Kt— K  B 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

*3  Q— B  4  ch  Q— B  2  (i) 

3B-B4 

B— B  4 

24  Q  x  Q  ch     K  x  Q 

4  Castles 

P-Q  3  (a) 

25  KR— Q  sq  P— B  3  ! 

5P-B3 

Kt-B  3  (b) 

(k) 

6P-Q4 

B-Kt  3 

26  K-Kt  2  (1)  K— K  3 

7  P  x  P  (c) 

Px  P 

27  K-B  3        K-K  4 

8  Q— K.  2(d)  Castles 

28  P— R  4        P— Q  R  3 

!  9  P-K  R  3 

Q-K  2  (e) 

29  P— K  Kt  5  P  x  P 

10  B  -K  Kt  5 

B— K3 

(m) 

11  Q  Kt-Q  2 

Bx  B 

30  P  x  P           P— R  3 

12  Kt  x  B 

Q-K  3 

31  Px  P           P  x  P 

13  P-Q  Kt  < 

Kt--Q2  (f) 

32  P-R  5  (n)  P-R  4 

14  Kt— R  4 

P-B3 

33  P-B  4  (0)  P-R  5 

15  B-K  3 

Kt-K  2  (g) 

J4  P— B  s         P— R  6 

16  P— Kt  4 

B  x  B 

35R-Q6(p)RxR(q) 

17  Kt  x  B 

K  R-Q  sq 

36  P  x  R          R— Q  sq  (r) 

18  Kt(R  4)- 

Kt— K  B  sq 

37  R-Q  B  sq  R— K  R  sq 

B5 

(s) 

19  P-K  R  4  ! 

Kt(B  sq)— 

38  P-Q  7        P-R  7  (u) 

Kt3 

39  R — K  R  sq  K — K  3 

20  Kt— Kt  2 

Kt-B  5  (h) 

40  R  x  P           Resigns. 

21  Kt(Kt  2)x 

P  x  Kt 

Kt 

(a)  More  usual  and  better  is  4. .,  Kt  to  B  3.  The 
second  player  presumably  desired  to  avoid  Max 
Lange's  Attack,  5  P — Q  4. 

(b)  Charousek  retired  at  once  the  B— Kt  3,  while 
Alapin  and  Marco  proceed  with  Q— K  2. 

(c)  The  seductive  P—Q  5  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous, as  Black  would  play  his  Q  Kt  over  to  the 
K  side.  If  7  B— K  Kt  5,  Black  simply  replies  P— 
K  R  3,  or  he  may  play  Q— K  2,  notwithstanding 
that  White  then  may  temporarily  crowd  in  his  op- 
ponent by  8  P—Q  5,  Kt— Kt  sq. 

(d)  No  tangible  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  exchange  of  Queens. 

(e)  Meeting  the  threatened  10  P—Q  Kt  4,  which 
now  can  be  answered  with  P—Q  R  4. 

(f)  Necessary  ;  otherwise  P— Kt  5  would  have 
followed. 

(g)  This  not  only  bars  out  the  Kt  from  B  5,  but 
prepares  for  P — K  B  4. 

(h)  Black  defends  himself  with  commendable 
pluck.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  on  account  of  the 
threatened  Q— K  3,  followed  by  P— R  5. 

(1)  Better  than  to  move  the  King. 

(k)  The  other  Rook  to  the  same  square  would 
have  been  superior. 

(1)  The  planned  continuation  R— Q  4  is  no  longer 
good,  for  Black  would  simply  exchange  Rooks 
followed  by  P—Q  K  4.  This  resource  would  not 
have  been  at  Black's  disposal  had  White  used  the 
Q  R  before. 

(m)  A  masterstroke  !  It  requires  excellent 
judgment  and  forethought  to  discern  that  29  R— 
Q  4  does  not  lead  to  a  win. 

(n)  The  game  requires  a  great  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  necessary  for  White's  future  plans  to 
block  the  Queen's  side. 

(o)  A  splendid  and  profound  combination.  R— 
Q  4  would  be  decidedly  inferior. 

(p)  The  winning  stroke.  White  wins  two  Pawns 
for  one. 

(q)  Any  reliance  on  the  K  R  P  would  be  undue, 
as  Black  is  in  danger  of  mate. 

(r)  Capturing  the  Pawn  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  even  a  better  fight,  tho  White  is 
bound  to  win  by  best  play. 

(s)  R— Q  Ktsq  is  stronger. 

(t)  Black's  best  plan  was  to  capture  the  Pawn 
with  the  Rook. 

(u)  K— K  3  is  of  so  avail,  because  of  30  Q— R  sq. 

Chess-Nuts. 

THK  great  Correspondence  Match  between  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  increased  to  250 
players  on  a  side. 

THE  score  in  the  match,  East  vs.  West,  is  :  West 
47,  East  42.  Twenty-six  games  remain  unfin- 
ished. 

Bishop  James  A.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  who,  by  the  way,  plays  a  very 
strong  game,  has  been  very  severely  criticized  by 
some  overly  sensitive  persons  of  his  denomination 
for  playing  Chess,  recently,  in  Pittsburg.  If  the 
report  is  correct,  the  criticism  came  from  ladies 
who  didn't  know  the  difference  between  Chess  and 
Poker,  and  were  more  than  shocked  to  know  that 
one  of  their  Bishops  should  engage  in  a  "gambling 
game."  The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D  D  ,  ex- 
presses himself  as  amazed  at  the  criticism  of  the 
Bishop's  actions,  and  says:  "He,  the  Bishop,  has 
committed  no  sin,  and  violated  no  rule.  Metho- 
dists do  not  object  to  Chess,  and  they  do  not  care 
whether  their  Bishops  play  the  game  or  not." 


BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  CLUBBING  RATES 


AND  SPECIAL  COMBINATIONS  FOR  1902 


$  7.50  Worth   New   Novels  $3.85 
$10. So  Fiction,  History,  etc.,  $3. So 

(Write  for  Lists) 


THE-  **•    KIM  ljftr'P!||" 

CRISIS?'""    ^AWjJSL, 

CnilRtMI'.l    PARKER     ?™*:    I  Uai2l  ||  r»«irn    II 


'p  J  Kipling    iA!«lifI 


THE 
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*. 
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«^  ^3  g-  g—±  1  yy  ■  To  increase  our  January  Clubs  for  the  New  and  Standard  Books  and  Mapa- 

■  >uai7tL»r'jk__aasZ  zinesand  bring  our  1902  Book  and  Mnnazine  Clubs  to  notice  of  Book-buyers 

JANUARY    llrrFR  wew'H.  during  January,  sendanj  Book  shown,  to  any  reader  of  Liteb- 

»**"****ll  l    VI  I  kll  ARYDiGESTonreceiptof  the  reduced  Clubbing  pricemarked  on  Book. 
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As   Chairman   of   Book   Committee 
of  Chicago  Woman's  Club.   I  have  for 
the  past  4  years  bought  all  their  Books 
through  the  Northwestern  Library  As- 
sociation at  a  discount  of  40  percent." 
Zella  A.    Dixson,  Libr'n  Univ.  of   Chi- 
cago. 
Book  Bills  are  cut  in  half  through  the  "  ClublilnK  System  "  organized  and  managed  by  us.    The  thou- 
sands of  individual  book  and  magazine  orders  placed  through  us,  enables  us  to  form  large  ••Clubs"  for  allnew 
and  standard  books  and  leading  magazines  and  secure  from  publishers  a  greatly  reduced  "Clubbing  Rate" 
for  Club  Members.    Write  for  "  Clubbing  Lists  for  1!)02  ;  "  sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  Literaky  Digest. 
Address,  Northwestern  Library  Association,  5  &  6  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 


"  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Northwestern  Library  Association  as  a 
reliable  institution,  and  very  beneficial 
in  supplying  its  members  books  at  whole- 
sale prices."  John  1.  D.  Hinds,  Dean 
Cumberland  Univ.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Sept.  16, 1899 


"  The  books  came  in  good  condition, 
and  far  surpassed  my  expectation  :  the 
quality,  binding,  print,  etc..  aremuch  su- 
perior to  any  1  have  ever  bought  for 
the  money." 

W.  N.  Tucker,  Prin.  Training  School. 
Nov.  10  1901.  Linden, Tenn. 


Light  your  store,  church,  home  and  streets  with  the 

Mm  &  Mm  Incandescent 
Gasoline  Gas  Lamp 

The  best  on  the  market ;  approved  by  Insurance 
Underwriters  ;  absolutely  safe  ;  cheaper  and  better 
than  electricity  or  ordinary  coal  gas.  No  dirt, 
smoke,  or  odor :  Portable.  Simple  ;  easily  taken 
care  of ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Every 
lamp  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted.  Territory 
protected.     Write  at  once.     Good  opportunity. 

ACORN  BRASS  COMPANY, 

18  Jefferson   St.,    Chicago* 


$10.30    for  thin 

STAFFORD 

own  make.  Sen1  any  w 
ON  APPROVAL 

50  in.  long,  30  in  w.de, 

?uart.r  sawed  oak 
ront,  golden  oak 
throughout,  letter 
tiles,  tilank  drawers, 
document  file,  pigeon 
hole  boxes,  extension 
slides,  letter  holders 
and    drops.       Large, 

omplete,  attractive 
and  convenient. 

Desks  $K  and  up. 

Can  furnish  yur  *  >f- 
fice  or  Home  throuKh- 
out  at  Send  for  Catalogues    Factory  Prices. 

FACTORY  PRICES  No,  91,  Office  Furniture. 

This  beautiful  massive  No  92,  House  Furniture. 

or  golden  quarter  oak.  E-  H.  STAFFORD  &  BRO. 
Foil  spring  seat  end  back,  best  1X-20  Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO. 
leather  rovgring,  any  rolnr,  extra  polish  finish,  latest  design,  stvlisli,  ele- 
gant. Price,  1(16.00.  Chair  to  match  50  eta.  less. 
This  High  Grade  Revolving  and  Tilting  Chair, 
iect  quarter  golden  oak,  i»-*t 
.listi  tinish,  very  bestleather 
rovering,  improved  adjusting 
device. 
Price,  J9.50. 


Our  students  sell  their 
-work  while  studying 

Ornamental  Design 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  new  free  circular,  Illustrated  by  students. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1202,  Scranton,  Pa. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 

Croup, 

Bronchitis. 

Coughs. 

Grip. 

Hay  Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fall  to  \isc  Crksolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An    interesting  descriptive  booklet    Is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DKCGGI8T8. 

VAI-O-l  iclsou  :\h  CO.,  ISO  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

Established  In  1892. 


Prepares  for  bar  in  any  State.  Combines 
theory  and  practice.  Text  books  used  are  same 
as  used  in  leading  resident  schools.  Teaches 
law  at  your  home.  Three  Courses — Regular 
College  Course,  Post  Graduate  and  Business 
Law  Courses.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Pull  particulars  free. 

Chicago    Correapondenee    Pehool  of 
Law,  Reaper  BlocL,  Chlcajro. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


TARIFF   HELP   FOR   CUBA. 

THE  news  that  distress  and  disorder  are  impending  in  Cuba, 
and  can  be  averted  only  by  tariff  concessions  that  will  al- 
low Cuba  to  sell  her  sugar  crop  in  the  United  States,  brings  out 
a  good  many  expressions  of  sympathy  in  the  American  press, 
and  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous  that  Cu- 
ban sugar  ought  to  be  admitted  at  half  the  regular  tariff  rates. 
President  Roosevelt  terms  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  Cuban 
imports  a  "vital  need,"  and  says  that  we  are  bound  to  such  a 
course  "by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency."  And 
General  Leonard  Wood,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  says  in  an 
article  in  The  Independent  that  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
and  tobacco  industries  will  bring  "ruin  and  disorder,"  and  "it 
might  produce  a  result  which  would  necessitate  another  inter- 
vention ;  but  it  would  destroy  Cuba's  confidence  in  us  as  a  peo- 
ple and  would  put  us  in  a  very  undesirable  light  before  the 
world."     Secretary  Root  declares  that  if  the  sugar  industry  fails, 

"we  may  expect  that  the  fields  will  again  become  waste,  the 
mills  will  again  be  dismantled,  the  great  body  of  laborers  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  that  poverty  and  starvation, 
disorder  and  anarchy  will  ensue ;  that  the  charities  and  the 
schools  which  we  have  been  building  up  will  find  no  money  for 
their  support  and  will  be  discontinued  ;  that  the  sanitary  precau- 
tions which  have  made  Cuba  no  longer  a  dreaded  source  of  pes- 
tilence, but  one  of  the  most  healthy  islands  in  the  world,  will  of 
necessity  be  abandoned,  and  our  Atlantic  seaboard  must  again 
suffer  from  the  injury  to  commerce  and  the  maintenance  of  quar- 
antines at  an  annual  cost  of  many  millions." 

These  pleas  are  opposed  by  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  ,a  paper 
that  stoutly  resists  any  infringement  on  the  protective  tariff,  and 
by  some  of  the  papers  published  in  the  cane  and  beet  sugar-fields 
of  Louisiana  and  California.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  de- 
clares that  "should  Cuban  sugar  be  allowed  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  domestic  sugar  product,  a  heavy  blow  will  be 
struck  at  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States, "  and  it  goes  on 
to  say : 

"If  that  vast  amount  of  sugar  is  to  be  precipitated  upon  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  paying  little  or  no  duty,  it  will  deal 


a  most  serious  blow  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  while  it  will 
play  enormously  into  the  hands  of  the  sugar  trust,  otherwise 
known  as  the  American  Sugar-Refining  Company.  That  pow 
erful  concern  will  then  have  absolute  control  of  the  sugar  market 
of  the  United  States,  while  now  it  is  restrained  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  sugar  production  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Lou- 
isiana has  lands  that  could  furnish  all  the  sugar  required  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  if  they  were  cultivated,  and,  under 
favorable  conditions,  in  no  distant  period  they  will  be.  But 
everything  depends  upon  the  influence  the  sugar  trust  will  be 
able  to  exert  in  Congress." 

The  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.)  takes  a  similar  view.     It  says 

"To  expose  a  few  of  our  industries  to  unrestricted  Cuban  com- 
petition while  leaving  other  industries  fully  protected  would  be 
to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  helping  Cuba  upon  the  exposed  in- 
dustries alone.  That  would  not  be  fair.  If  we  are  morally 
bound  to  help  Cuba,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  whole  people 
and  not  upon  a  few  industries.  The  help,  therefore,  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  and  not  in  the  form  of  free  trade 
for  her  principal  products. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  freed  the  Cubans,  and 
now  the  Cubans  should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
The  plea  made  in  their  behalf  is  invalid,  whether  made  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  or  as  a  sentimental  appeal.  Whatever  duty  we 
owe  to  Cuba,  our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people,  and  one  of  the 
cardinal  features  of  the  home  duty  is  that  of  protecting  the  indus- 
tries upon  which  our  workingmen  depend  for  a  livelihood.  As 
the  President  himself  has  said,  'that  is  the  prime  consideration 
of  our  entire  economic  legislation.'  " 

The  New  York  Press  says  : 

"If  the  American  people  on  sentimental  grounds  think  they 
ought  to  give  Cuba  $40,000,000  this  year  or  every  year,  let  them 
go  down  into  the  pockets  of  all  the  American  people  for  the  gift, 
and  not  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  interests  selected  for  proscrip- 
tion and  spoliation.  If  Governor  Wood  or  President  Roosevelt 
or  anybody  else  wants  Santa  Claus  to  stuff  that  forty  millions 
into  Cuba's  Christmas  stocking,  why  in  the  name  of  American 
industries  and  American  decency  should  the  forty  millions  be 
filched  from  two  or  three  stockings  in  the  fireplaces  of  American 
homes?     Why  not  from  all?  " 

Aside  from  the  papers  just  quoted,  however,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  press  are  as  unanimously  in  favor  of  tariff  con- 
cessions to  Cuba,  as  they  were  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico  when  that  matter  was  up  in  the  last  Congress.  The  sugar 
fields  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United  States  produce  only 
a  quarter  of  the  sugar  that  this  country  consumes,  and  the  pa- 
pers think  that  the  entire  Cuban  crop  would  not  greatly  affect 
the  sale  of  our  home-grown  sugars.  Even  if  it  should,  thinks  the 
New  York  Jou  ma  I  0/  Commerce,  "a  duty  so  plain  and  so  press- 
ing is  not  to  be  evaded  by  any  considerations  touching  the  profits 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  Northwest,  the  interests  of  the 
Louisiana  cane-growers,  or  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  sugar- 
planters  of  Hawaii.  If  these  are  to  be  adversely  affected  by  cut- 
ting in  two  a  protective  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  preserving." 

Sefior  Gonzales  de  Queseda,  special  commissioner  of  Cuba  to 
this  country,  says  in  a  newspaper  interview  : 

"Cuba  needs  help,  needs  it  at  once,  now.  to-day.  The  re- 
moval of  even  half  the  present  duty  on  sugar  would  place  her 
on  a  firm  base  ;  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be — well,  a  boon, 
a  godsend. 

"The  present  crop  of  sugar  will  be  ground,  yes,  but  what  will 
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happen  in  the  spring  when  it  is  time  to  plant  sugar?  Where  will 
planters  get  money  for  that?  You  see  what  a  crisis  impends. 
The  planter  is  at  the  end  of  his  resources  now  ;  that  is,  he  can 
have  his  present  crop  ground,  but  unless  something  is  done  for 
him,  for  Cuba,  he  has  no  hope  for  another  crop. 

"  Now  turn  to  this  view  of  the  case.  On  a  plantation  there  are, 
say,  a  thousand  employees.  That  means  that  fully  5,000  per- 
sons are  dependent  upon  the  plantation  for  their  living.  Stop 
work  on  the  plantation — and  whence  will  come  the  food  for  those 
5,000? 

"Are  the  men  going  to  starve  if  there  is  any  possible  way  in 
which  to  obtain  food?  There  are  communities  of  thousands  in 
Cuba  in  which  there  are  no  police  officers,  and  not  a  chicken  or  a 
cow  is  stolen  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Will  this  condi- 
tion continue  if  you  throw  the  people  out  of  employment?  No, 
both  the  cow  and  the  chicken  would  go  in  a  moment.  And  there 
you  have  brigandage.  President  Roosevelt  knows  how  much 
trouble  a  thousand  or  five  hundred  men  can  make  in  a  province 
if  they  set  out  stealing." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says: 

"Cuban  purchases  from  the  United  States  are  decreasing, 
while  Cuban  purchases  from  Europe,  especially  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  are  increasing.  That  is  the  salient  aud  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  situation.      In   1S99  we  sold  to  Cuba  $36,- 


A    l'OLITE   CROWD. 
EACH  TO  THE  Oi  sum  :  "You  first,  my  dear  friend,  you  fii  st  '  " 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal, 

773. 057  worth  of  goods,  and  in  1000  only  $32, 197,019  worth,  a  loss 
of  $4.  576.638  in  one  year.  This  year  the  loss  will  probably  be 
still  greater.  In  the  eight  months  ending  with  February,  1900, 
our  sales  to  Cuba  amounted  to  $24,415,649,  and  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1901,  they  amounted  to  only 
$19,050,457,  a  loss  of  $5,365,192  in  two-thirds  of  a  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $8,047,788  in  a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  British  and 
German  sales  to  Cuba  increased  from  $11,855,915  to  $13,446,104, 
a  gain  of  $1,  590, 189  in  eight  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2,385,283 
in  a  year.  In  1900  the  sales  of  those  two  countries  to  Cuba  were 
three  times  as  great  as  they  were  111  1S95. 

"That  is  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  theory,  which  confronts 
os  in  Cuba.  It  would  seem  to  be  high  time  for  the  farmers,  man- 
ufacturers, and  merchants  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
thing  to  do  that  wi'._  be  consistent  with  both  honor  and  interest. 
That  is  to  make  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Cuba  as  will 
assure  to  us  the  major  portion  of  her  trade.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  1S90,  under  the  direction  of  Harrison,  McKin- 
ley,  and  Blaine,  with  the  result  that  our  sales  to  Cuba  were  dou- 
bled in  two  years.  Republicans  should  not  be  afraid  to  restore 
the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Americans  should  not  re- 
fuse to  free  and  independent  Cuba  that  which  they  granted  to  a 
colony  of  Spain." 


MUST  SANTA   CLAUS   BE  ABOLISHED? 

'THE  severer  morals  of  our  day  menace  even  the  supremacy  of 
J-  Santa  Claus,  and  the  question  is  being  seriously  debated 
whether  parents  are  justified  in  deceiving  their  children  by  ma- 
king them  believe  that  the  Christmas  legend  is  a  true  story.  Says 
The  Sunday- School  Times  (Philadelphia)  : 

"A  child's  imagination  is  far  more  active  than  an  older  per- 
son's. And  a  child,  even  a  very  young  child,  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  fact  and  fancy,  between  dead  literalism  and  the 
use  of  the  imagination.  It  is  therefore  true  that  a  child  ought  to 
be  indulged  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  imagination  or  fancy  in 
connection  with  Christmas  and  its  enjoyments.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  a  child,  even  a  very  young  child,  knows  the  difference 
between  fancy  and  falsity,  between  '  making  believe, '  or  pretend- 
ing, and  telling  what  is  wholly  untrue  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
proper  to  overstep  the  line  between  fancy  and  falsity  in  dealing 
with  a  child,  so  that  the  child  shall  have  his  confidence  shaken 
in  the  one  whom  he  ought  to  trust  absolutely 

"  Christinas  is  the  day  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  hu 
man  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  It  is  fittingly  observed  by 
the  giving  of  gifts,  as  Jesus  was  the  Gift  of  gifts.  The  watching 
for  gifts,  at  this  season,  and  the  wondering  what  they  may  be, 
meets  the  pleasant  imaginings  of  the  children.  The  securing 
and  trimming  of  a  Christmas  tree,  and  keeping  the  sight  of  it 
from  the  children  until  Christmas  Day,  or  the  hanging  and  filling 
of  the  stockings  of  various  members  of  the  family  after  night 
has  shut  in  on  Christmas  Eve,  gives  added  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  little  folks.  Even  the  introduction  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
Santa  Claus,  as  a  message-bearer  and  a  gift-bringer,  with  words 
of  'make-believe'  like  those  concerning  'Jack  Frost'  on  the  win- 
dow-pane, may  be  accepted,  without  harm  to  any,  if  all  be  prop- 
erly said  by  parents  and  understood  by  children. 

"  But  if  the  children  be  previously  told  as  a  reality  that  St. 
Nicholas,  or  Santa  Claus,  comes  in  his  sleigh,  drawn  by  reindeer 
to  the  house-top,  and  then  comes  down  the  chimney  to  give  his 
gifts,  or  fill  the  stockings,  that  is  a  falsehood,  as  distinct  from  a 
fancy  as  to  an  imaginary  personality,  and  there  is  harm,  and 
only  harm,  in  the  deception." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  that  Santa's  gray  hairs,  if  noth- 
ing else,  should  protect  his  august  personality  from  the  hands  of 
the  vandals.  "  He  has  lived  to  see  automobiles  preferred  to  rein- 
deer as  a  means  of  locomotion,"  it  continues,  "and  to  have  his 
travels  through  chimneys  marred  by  the  odors  from  gas  logs,  yet 
he  has  persisted  in  his  benevolent  habits  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, and  it  seems  a  pity  to  add  anything  more  to  his  pack  of 
miseries."  The  Louisville  Posl  pretends  to  stand  aghast  at  any 
proposal  to  limit  Santa  Claus's  dominion.     It  says: 

"No  child  was  ever  the  worse  for  Santa  Claus.  Kindness  be- 
gets kindness;  generosity  begets  generosity.  Deceit  finds  no 
door  here.  As  well  speak  of  the  injury  done  by  ^Ssop's  fables 
or  the  Arabian  Nights.  If  Santa  Claus  is  to  be  abolished,  then 
abolish  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  and  King  Arthur,  and  all  the  legendary 
tales  of  loyalty  and  love,  truth  and  valor 

"What,  close  the  chimney  to  Santa  Claus?  What,  refuse  under 
orders  to  the  police  to  permit  the  reindeer  to  use  the  roofs  of  our 
houses  as  their  eternal  thoroughfare  ?  No  stockings  by  the  fireside  ! 
No  watching  for  the  first  light  of  a  Christmas  morning  !  No  fond 
delusions  as  to  gift  and  giver  !  No  tree  made  bright  with  stars  of 
silver  and  lighted  candles  !  No  hushed  awe  at  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant bells  drawing  nearer!  No  breathless  watching  of  door  or 
chimney  !  No  stranger,  yet  friend,  clothed  in  the  furs  of  the 
north,  his  beard  white  with  the  snows  of  many  Christmases,  but 
his  eyes  bright  with  love  eternal  !  None  of  these  !  No  whisper 
from  the  young,  '  I  am  glad  you  came  !  '  No  waiting  for  the 
dawn  of  truth  dispensing  truth's  twilight!  These  are  among 
the  dearest  memories  of  those  who  dare  remember.  These  are 
the  soberest,  sweetest,  truest  influences  that  mold  life  and  char- 
acter, under  whose  teachings  truths  'wake  to  perish  never.'" 


Mr.  Carnegie's  Christmas  lasts  all  the  year  round.—  The  New  York 
World. 

CUBA'S  letter  to  Santa  Claus  is  a  long  one.  Also,  Cuba's  Stockings  will 
be  found  over  the  fireplace  Christinas,  New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning.—  The  CMcago  News, 
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CHRISTMAS   REFLECTIONS   OF  AN   ANTI- 
IMPERIALIST. 

MR.  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY  thinks  that  the  angels  who 
sang  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men  "  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  made  a  "bad  break,"  and  that  it  is  no  won- 
der they  have  "never  shown  their  faces  since."  For,  he  ob- 
serves, "Christianity  .  .  .  has  been  one  long  record  of  war  and 
strife,  and  to-day  there  are  more  soldiers  under  arms  than  ever 


before,  and  far,  far  more  in  '  Christian'  countries  than  in  those 
that  know  not  Christianity."  Mr.  Crosby  is  not  only  an  anti- 
imperialist,  but  a  non-resistant  of  the  radical  Tolstoy  kind,  who 
fails  to  find  any  grounds  of  reconciliation  between  Christ  and 
.Mars.  Speaking  further  (in  The  Pilgrim^  December)  of  the 
angels'  song,  he  says  : 

"And  yet  it  was  a  beautiful  dream,  that  dream  of  peace  and 
good-will.     Men  have  always  been  dreaming  it  and  always  fail- 


THE  1901  SANTA  Claus  :  "What  do  I  care  whether  the  snow  stays  or 
not?"  —Tin- St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


IN   NINETEEN    HUNDRED  AND  ONE. 

—  The  St.  Letts  Kefublic. 


A   FEW   CHRISTMAS   CARTOONS. 
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ing  to  realize  it.  The  Bible  is  one  long  series  of  such  dreams, 
from  the  dream  of  Eden,  the  perfect  country,  at  the  beginning, 
to  the  dream  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  perfect  city,  at  the  end. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  forced  to  make  bricks  in  captivity  by  the 
Egpytians,  dreamed  of  a  Promised  Land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  where  there  should  be  plenty  for  all,  and  where  each  man 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  When  finally  under  Moses 
they  struck  against  their  tyrannical  employers  and  their  great 
strike  resulted  in  victory,  they  followed  this  dream  across  the 
desert,  and  that  great  law-giver  tried  his  best  to  make  it  a  real- 
ity, and  the  great  Sabbath  idea  which  he  wove  into  his  legisla- 
tion had  this  object  in  view.  In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  had  worked 
seven  days  in  the  week,  as  workmen  still  do  in  the  Delta.  The 
fourth  commandment  was  a  labor  statute,  establishing  a  six-day 
week,  just  as  we  pass  laws  fixing  an  eight-hour  day.  In  Illinois 
they  have  declared  an  eight-hour  factory  law  for  women  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  takes  away  their  inalienable  right  to  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  On  that  principle  they  would  have  to 
declare  the  fourth  commandment  unconstitutional,  too." 

Now,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  Sabbath  has  become  "a 
day  of  imprisonment  and  restraint,  "  with  no  suggestion  of  justice 
to  the  laborer.  The  Mosaic  jubilee  was  an  extension  of  the  Sab- 
bath idea;  yet  when  Queen  Victoria  wanted  a  jubilee  she  could 
think  of  no  better  way  to  celebrate  than  by  marching  troops 
through  the  streets  of  London  all  day  long  !  Nevertheless  the 
dreamers,  including  Christ,  have  continued  to  dream  of  a  king- 
dom of  heaven  that  is  to  come  upon  earth.  Mr.  Crosby  contin- 
ues: 

"And  the  Christmas  festival  has  kept  more  of  the  original  fla- 
vor of  that  gospel  than  any  other  institution  of  the  church.  It 
inspires  still  a  genuine  feeling  of  good-will  toward  men.  The 
gifts  to  children  and  to  friends,  the  good  dinners  in  asylums  and 
prisons,  the  gay  Christmas-trees  and  lighted  candles,  are  all 
symbols  of  a  happier  state  of  society  of  which  we  ought  to  go  on 
dreaming  until  it  is  established  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  for 
what  is  heaven  but  the  ideal  toward  which  we  should  be  strug- 
gling? Yes,  dreaming  is  the  duty,  perhaps  the  most  important 
duty  of  man.  The  man  who  dreams  right,  points  the  way  that 
the  world  will  travel.  If  we  ever  lose  that  vision  of  justice  and 
fellowship  which  has  ever  shown  itself  to  the  greatest  poets  and 
prophets  and  lovers  of  their  kind,  we  shall  become  as  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  cease  to  stand  for  humanity." 


PRINCELY    GIFTS  TO    EDUCATION. 

rPWO  gifts  that,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  "must  excite 
■*■  wonder  and  admiration  even  among  the  American  people," 
were  made  last  week  by  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  and  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mrs.  Stanford's  gift  of  $30,000,000  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  in  California  is  said  to  be  the  largest  gift  on 
record  to  the  cause  of  education,  and,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says,  it  makes  that  university  "the  richest  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world. "  It 
excites  less  comment  than  the  smaller  Carnegie  gift,  however, 
because  the  $30,000,000  has  long  been  intended  for  the  Stanford 
University,  and  because  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  $10,000,000 
founds  a  new  and  unique  institution.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  keeps  a  record  of  great  gifts  to  education,  says  that  "dur- 
ing the  present  year  149  institutions  of  learning  have  been  giv- 
en sums  ranging  from  $5,000  to  millions."  and  that  "the  total  to 
date  foots  up  to  $81,415,220!"  This  makes  the  year  1901  "the 
record-breaker"  in  this  regard,  it  says,  and  it  asks  what  other 
country  on  earth  can  equal  it. 

"The  University  of  the  United  States."  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
desires  to  found  at  Washington,  is  not  to  compete  with  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  is  to  be  a  post-graduate  institution, 
where  men  who  have  already  completed  the  courses  that  other 
colleges  have  to  offer  can  come  to  pursue  original  investigation. 
Says  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

"There  are  at  Washington  splendid  educational  resources,  and 


the  means  of  extending  them  ,  «it  they  are  unclassified,  unsort- 
ed,  and  unsystematized.  To  search  for  knowledge  there  is  like 
trying  to  find  pearls  in  a  junkshop.  It  may  be  there,  but  it  is 
not  accessible.  With  about  $8,000,000  annually  available  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  research,  there  is  evidently  an  uneco- 
nomical employment  of  the  money.  It  is  not  wasted.  Doubtles- 
the  best  use  possible,  under  present  conditions,  is  made  of  it. 
But  the  conditions  are  haphazard  and  clumsy.  The  situation 
may  be  likened  to  a  splendid  industrial  plant  all  ready  for  the 
wheels  to  be  set  running,  but  standing  silent  and  motionless  for 
lack  of  power.  Mr.'  Carnegie  now  comes  forward  and  proposes 
to  furnish  the  power." 

Whether  the  "power"  thus  furnished  is  sufficient,  however,  is 
questioned  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  says : 

"While  $10,000,000  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  yet  thos€ 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  educational  institutions  of  this 
country  do  not  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion on  a  basis  that  will  give  it  a  world-wide  standing.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  sum  of  money  is  equal  to  the  endowment  of 
Harvard  University,  for  instance.  While  that  is  true,  yet  Har- 
vard, it  is  said,  in  its  buildings  and  grounds,  has  property  worth 
probably  $20,000,000.  In  addition  to  that.  Harvard  University 
has  about  four  thousand  students,  and  each  of  these  students  is 
worth  $150  a  year  to  the  university.  This  gives  an  enormous 
income,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  $10,000,000  offered  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie for  this  purpose  would  have  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to 
make  the  great  university  to  be  founded  by  him  adequate  to  the 
educational  facilities  that  would  be  expected  from  it.  But  this 
fact  is  not  regarded  as  of  great  consequence  by  those  who  are 
friendly  to  the  suggestion,  as  there  is  a  firm  feeling  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  assistance  the  university  may  need  will  be  readily 
forthcoming  in  the  course  of  time." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  comments  on  the  Carnegie  gift  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Mr.  Carnegie  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  in  the  crowd- 
ed field  of  education  of  duplicating  nothing.  He  has  found  a 
want.  He  has  met  it.  Nothing  like  his  proposed  foundation 
exists  anywhere.  It  is  needed  everywhere.  Popular  institutions 
and  free  competition  have  produced  it.  Once  more  freedom  and 
a  free  chance  are  justified  of  their  children. 

"A  new  university  the  country  does  not  need,  tho  more  than 
one  old  one  needs  more  money.  A  mere  university  at  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  dubious  advantage  to  education.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  found  it  would  be  most  unwise. 

"A  research  university  the  country  needs.  It  is  needed  above 
all  else  in  the  field  of  education.  Clark  University  promised  to 
do  much  ;  but  its  endowment  is  inadequate,  and  other  conditions, 
into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  impose  a  narrowing  environ- 
ment. For  its  first  fifteen  years  Johns  Hopkins  was  primarilw 
for  research.  It  did  much.  None  ever  did  more.  But  as  its  en- 
dowment diminished  through  the  wreck  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio- 
Railroad,  and  the  claims  of  its  undergraduate  department  grew. 
its  resources  for  research  were  cut  at  both  ends. 

"To  the  measure  of  its  resources,  each  of  our  large  universi- 
ties does  something  for  pure  research — Harvard  probably  most 
of  all.  Columbia  in  this  field  ranks  close.  Chicago  is  steadilv 
productive.  Research  depends  almost  altogether  on  sheer 
ability.  No  university  can  stand  far  to  the  front  in  this  field 
without  conspicuous  figures  in  its  faculty  who  outclass  the  men 
in  their  calling.      Research  by  dull  men  is  but  a  dull  thing. 

"Able  men  a  research  university  can  secure.  Men  in  it  will 
not  be  dried  up  by  teaching.  They  will  be  free  from  the  ex- 
hausting pressure  of  classroom  work.  Their  time  will  be  enough 
at  command  for  long,  far-reaching  plans.  A  stimulating  atmos- 
phere of  fresh  discovery  will  pervade  such  an  institution.  The 
pick  of  the  land,  not  to  say  the  world,  can  be  secured  for  such  a 
university  as  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  to  found. 

"Research  is  not  much  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  little  en- 
dowed. But  there  is  no  science  to-day  in  which  there  are  not  a 
group  of  problems  waiting  for  the  long,  patient  work  of  men  with 
nothing  to  do  but  interrogate  nature.  If  the  government  of  the 
new  institution  is  properly  guarded,  if  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  guiding  other  universities,  the  new  research  university 
will   cap   and  crown    our  whole  system  of  education   with  one 
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supreme,  beneficent,  well-ordered  place,  where  knowledge  is 
sought  solely  for  its  own  sake,  independent  of  all  other  consider- 
ations. Such  a  university  will  raise  the  level  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  and  carry  one  step  farther  the  vital  organiza- 
tion of  its  resources.  Elsewhere  men  will  study,  teach,  and 
learn.  In  Carnegie  University  men  will  discover  and  the  world 
will  learn." 


PROVISIONS    OF    THE     NEW    SHIPPING 
SUBSIDY    BILL. 

THOSE  who  remember  the  resolute  fight  that  the  majority 
of  the  newspapers.  Republican  and  Democratic,  made 
against  the  Frye-Hanna-Payne  shipping  subsidy  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  new  bill,  introduced 
into  the  Senate  on  the  gth  by  Senator  Frye,  is  meeting  with  a 
very  cool  reception.  It  is  admitted  by  its  enemies  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  better  than  the  last  one,  but  such  financial  journals  as 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Evening  Post,  and 
such  Republican  papers  as  the  New  York  Press,  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger,  the  Chicago/;//^/-  Ocean,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  practically  all  the  Independent  and  Democratic  press,  score 
the  measure  mercilessly. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  new  measure  are  counted  the 
absence  of  the  provision  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sign  twenty-year  contracts  to  pay  the  subsidies  to  the  ship- 
owners ;  the  new  uniform  scale  granting  the  same  subsidy  rate  to 
all  vessels,  fast  or  slow  ;  the  provision  that  a  large  fraction  of 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  receiving  subsidy  shall  be  Americans  ;  and 
the  requirement  that  each  vessel  subsidized  shall  carry  one  boy 
for  each  1,000  tons  gross  register,  to  be  trained  in  seamanship  or 
engineering.  A  change  that  is  considered  to  be  for  the  worse  is 
the  omission  of  the  proviso  contained  in  the  last  bill  that  not 
more  than  $9,000,000  should  be  paid  for  subsidies  in  any  one 
year.  In  the  present  bill  no  limit  is  placed.  Other  changes  in 
the  new  bill  are  an  increased  rate  for  carrying  the  mails,  graded 
according  to  tonnage  and  speed  ;  an  extra  subsidy  during  the 
next  five  years  for  new  vessels,  and  an  annual  bounty  of  $2  a  ton 


for  deep-sea  fishing-vessels,  and  of  $1  a  month  for  American 
citizens  when  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  terms  the  measure  an  "unjustifia- 
ble grab,"  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.j  calls  it  "a 
brazen  attempt  to  loot  the  Government."  The  Baltimore 
American  (Ind.)  remarks:  "Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  offer 
the  farmer  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel  on  his  <  »r  has  it 

deemed  it  necessary  to  offer  to  the  wage-earner  a  ten-per-cent. 
increase  of  his  daily  wages.  This  would  be  positively  horrifying 
to  the  majority  of  Congressmen,  and  yet  in  principle  it  is  the 
same  as  giving  away  the  money  of  the  people  to  a  trust  for  build- 
ing ships."  "If  we  can  not  build  and  sail  ships  in  competition 
with  the  foreigner  except  at  a  loss, "  observes  the  Detroit  Jour~ 
u<i/  (Rep.),  "the  fact  of  loss  is  not  changed  by  forcing  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  run- 
ning a  foreign-built  ship  and  one  built  and  manned  at  home"; 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  commenting  on  the  same  point, 
says  that  "the  proposition  to  coax  Americans  by  subsidy  grants 
to  engage  in  a  losing  business  does  not  commend  itself  to  sensi- 
ble business-men,  who  do  not  like  to  see  capital  sunk  in  unprofit- 
able enterprises. "    The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  <Dem.)  says: 

"The  American  shipyards  are  full  of  work  and  can  not  take 
contracts  for  immediate  delivery.  Theownersof  American  ships 
are  prosperous.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  but,  on-  the  contrary,  more  ships  than  cargoes.  Freight 
rates  are  extremely  low,  grain  being  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
as  low  as  a  penny  a  bushel.  The  interest  of  exporters  does  not 
demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Its  object  is  simply  to  pay  cer- 
tain people  who  are  doing  a  remunerative  business  higher  profits. 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  particular  branch  of  business  should 
be  singled  out  for  this  sort  of  favoritism." 

Turning  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Ind.)  says: 

"There  is  no  argument  or  sophistry  of  the  enemies  of  a  ship 
subsidy  bill  that  can  make  it  plain  why  this  Government  should 
longer  submit  to  the  singular  anomaly  of  being  a  great  leader  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  and  yet  sufleronly  a  trifling 
and  insignificant  portion  of  its  great  commerce  to  be  carried  in 
ships  of  American  build  and  ownership.  Senator  Frye's  meas- 
ure is  a  hopeful  indication  that  Congress  will   seriously  address 
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itself  to  the  task  of  remedying  this  great  national  error  during 
the  present  session." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  says: 

We  hope  to  see  Senator  Frye's  bill  passed;  if  not  as  he  in- 
troduced it,  then  in  amended  form.  All  other  branches  of 
American  industry  are  at  their  greatest  activity  and  profit. 
They  were  put  in  that  condition  by  the  tariff.  Without  protec- 
tion, our  industries  would  be  as  dead  as  is  American  shipping. 
The  time  has  come  to  endow  that  with  new  life,  and  to  exemplity 
again  to  the  world  that  the  American  principle,  so  much  derided 
and  scorned  in  Europe  (but  followed  as  to  ships  and  in  many 
other  lines) ,  is  sufficient  to  revive  and  make  strong  American 
shipping,  even  as  it  has  overshadowed  the  world  with  American 
manufactures." 


AN    ISLAND    FOR  THE   ANARCHISTS. 

AMONG  the  various  suggestions  made  in  Congress  for  rid- 
ding the  country  of  Anarchists,  none  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  Senator  Hoar's  proposal  that  they  be  banished 
to  some  far-away  isle  of  the  sea,  where  they  can  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  ideas  without  harming  anybody  else.  Anarchist 
gatherings  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  which  the  name  of  Czolgosz  has  been  cheered,  have 
added  to  the  feeling  that  some  repressive  measures  should  be 
taken  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  general  agreement 
upon  a  remedy.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  thinks  that 
Senator  Hoar's  plan  "will  enlist  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
American  people,  but  of  all  peoples  whose  governments  have 
been  assailed  by  the  red  hand  of  Anarchy, "  and  adds  that  it  dem- 
onstrates once  more  that  he  is  "in  intellectual  insight  and  in 
moral  height,  equaled  by  few  members  of  the  higher  branch  of 
the  national   legislature."     On  the  other  hand,  the   New   York 
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Times  calls  it  a  "wild  proposition  "  that  is  "utterly  out  of  har- 
mony with  all  civilized  and  modern  ideas." 

The  scheme  is  indorsed  by  a  number  of  conservative  and  influ- 
ential journals.  The'  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  :  "This  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  and  original  suggestion,  and  if  this  freeand 
popular  Government  should,  after  full  discussion,  decide  to 
adopt  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Germany,  France  and  other- 
far  less  advanced — countries  would  gladly  cooperate."  "The 
experiment  is  well  worth  the  trial,"  declares  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal, "and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that  Senator  Hoar  will  reduce 
his  suggestion  to  the  form  of  a  bill  that  Congress  can  pass."  The 
Kansas  City  Journal  paints  in  vivid  colors  its  idea  of  what 
would  happen  on  Anarchy  island.     It  says : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Anarchist  community,  conducted  upon 
Anarchist  principles,  would  be  a  diminutive  hell.  Might  and 
greed  would  rule  supreme.  There  would  be  no  protection  of  life 
or  property  and  no  respect  for  any  human  rights.  Murder,  rape, 
plundering,  and  every  species  of  outrage  would  make  short  work 
of  the  settlement — if  the  wretched  group  of  castaways  should 
ever  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  settlement.  There  would  be  no 
industry,  no  production,  no  means  of  sustaining  livelihood,  for 
who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  laboring  when  there  was  no  secur- 
ity for  the  results  of  labor?  Starvation  would  speedily  claim  as 
victims  the  few  who  succeeded  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
their  desperate  fellows.  The  Anarchists  know  all  this.  They 
would  regard  as  appalling  any  effort  to  take  them  away  from  the 
protection  of  laws  and  government  they  hate.  They  don't  want 
to  be  deported.  They  don't  want  to  be  segregated  upon  any 
island  or  anywhere  else.  Already  in  New  York  they  are  search- 
ing for  legal  obstacles  to  save  them  from  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islation proposed  in  Congress. 

"  What  the  Anarchists  desire  is  the  privilege  of  remaining  un- 
der a  civilized  government  with  full  license  to  assault  its  rulers 
and  its  institutions.     Illogical  as  such  a  demand  is,  that  is  what 
they  insist  on  and  what  they  will  strenuously  contend  for.     But 
the  American  people  have  tolerated  that  con- 
dition of  things  as  long  as  they  are  going  to. 
The  evil  is  going  to  be  remedied,  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  remedied   speedily.     Congress  may 
or  may  not  adopt  Senator  Hoar's  plan,  but  it 
will  handle  Anarchy  with  a  strong  hand.    The 
disciples  of  Most  and   Goldman  have  assassi- 
nated one  President  too  many." 

Many  papers  agree  with  the  New  York 
Times,  quoted  above,  that  Senator  Hoar's 
scheme  is  ridiculous.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  declares  that  "it  is  hard  to  discuss 
the  matter  seriously,"  and  the  Springfield 
Republican  observes:  "Mr.  Hoar's  Anarchy 
island  would  teach  no  new  lesson — not  even 
to  the  Anarchist  of  any  intelligence.  Whether 
it  could  serve  any  other  useful  purpose  is 
decidedly  doubtful.  At  least  as  effective  in 
restraining  violent  Anarchy,  and  no  more  op- 
pressive, would  be  a  home  prison,  and  to  this 
conclusion  the  discussion  of  the  matter  will 
finally  circle  around."  Other  papers  woaxler 
how  the  officers  will  tell  an  Anarchist  when 
they  see  one.  "Anarchy  of  certain  sorts," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Record- Her  aid,  "boasts 
that  it  is  mild  and  gentle  and  that  it  would 
not  harm  a  fly,  much  less  a  human  being*. 
Anarchy  as  a  general  term  is  too  indefinite  to 
serve  for  a  criminal  definition."  And  the  New 
York  Sun  says:  "If  there  were  any  physical 
mark  by  which  the  Anarchist  and  the  potential 
assassin  or  incendiary  could  be  identified,  the 
idea  of  a  distant  penal  colony  might  be  a  prom- 
ising one.  As  it  is,  the  proper  subject  for  de- 
portation could  be  identified  in  most  cases 
only  by  his  own   confession,  or  by  a  process 
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based  on  information  and  belief.  How  many  would  confess? 
How  far  would  it  do  to  depend  upon  information  and  belief?" 
"Indeed,  in  the  whole  controversy  on  the  subject,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,"  declares  the  Detroit  News,  "there  has  not  been  more 
than  one  suggestion  of  the  slightest  preventive  value,  and  that 
is  that  we  take  better  care  of  our  Presidents  when  they  go 
abroad.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Presidents  themselves  to  look 
after,  rather  than  the  legislative  branch.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  the  absurd  and  vulgar  hand-shaking  levees, 
the  assassins  will  be  afforded  every  possible  opportunity  to  kill 
them."  

THE  VERDICT  IN  THE  SCHLEY  CASE. 

HAPPILY  for  both  sides  in  the  Schley  controversy,  each  is 
still  able  to  claim  a  partial  victory  in  the  verdict  rendered 
last  week  by  the  court  of  inquiry.  The  Schley  partisans  profess 
to  believe  that  Admiral  Dewey's  opinion  far  out  weighs  that  of 
his  two  colleagues,  while  the  anti-Schley  papers  claim  that  the 
majority  opinion  should  be  conclusive.  No  one  appears  to  have 
changed  his  opinion  as  a  result  of  the  verdict,  and  altho  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  is  now  bruited,  it  is  not  claimed  that  even  the 
result  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  accepted.  "No  further 
"  inquiry'  or  '  investigation,'"  declares  the  New  York  Herald, 
"can  effect  any  change  in  public  opinion  or  accomplish  any  other 
object  than  to  furnish  material  for  sarcastic  comment  from  un- 
friendly foreign  critics."  The  New  York  'I i Dies  says  that  the 
controversy  "never  can  be  settled,"  and  it  thinks  that  "it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if,  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  settle  it,  Con- 
gress should  order  a  further  investigation,  which  could  only  re- 
sult in  magnifying  the  scandal."  "We  do  not  believe,"  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  "that  any  good  result,  either  for  Admiral  Schley 
or  for  the  navy  of  our  country,  can  be  obtained  by  appealing  to 
any  other  tribunal."  Many  of  the  pro-Schley  papers,  however, 
are  demanding  that  Congress  take  up  the  matter,  and  more  may 
be  heard  about  this  phase  of  the  question  later. 

The  newspaper  opinion  of  the  court's  findings  (which  are  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article)  reflect  their  views  of  the  entire  contro- 
versy, and  afford  little  that  is  new.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  thinks  that  the  points  on  which  Admiral  Dewey  dissents 
from  his  colleagues  are  "entirely  minor, "  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press  says  that  "very  nearly  all  of  the  criticism  of  the  admiral's 
conduct  in  the  Santiago  campaign  is  justified  by  the  verdict  of 
the  court."  The  New  York  Sun,  the  most  bitter  of  Admiral 
Schley's  critics,  says : 

"Wiping  out  every  part  of  the  court's  judgment  which  is  tra- 
versed by  Dewey's  memorandum  of  his  individual  views,  there 
remains  the  most  crushing  verdict  ever  rendered  against  a  high 
naval  officer  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
court  to  which  he  himself  appealed,  a  court  made  up  of  his  broth- 
er officers  in  the  service,  the  highest  and  fairest  tribunal  to  which 
he  could  possibly  appeal. 

"We  have  only  these  remarks  to  make  at  present  concerning 
the  verdict  rendered  unanimously  by  the  court : 

"It  fixes  Schley's  place  in  history.  No  further  agitation  of  the 
case  by  his  foolish  friends  can  change  it. 

"It  would  drive  him  disgraced  from  the  service,  but  for  the 
merciful  interposition  of  time  and  the  lenity  that  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  inspired  by  the  ultimate  success  of  Sampson's  blockade 
of  Santiago. 

"It  removes  the  stain  that  rested  on  the  honor  of  the  American 
navy  so  long  as  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Hodgson  corre- 
spondence went  judicially  unrcbuked. 

"  Under  other  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  but  for  the  ama- 
zing fortune  which  averted  the  disastrous  consequences  directly 
invited  by  his  lapses  from  duty,  his  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
his  general  inefficiency  in  a  crisis  of  war — this  same  verdict 
would  have  marked  him  for  the  severest  penalty  that  martial 
justice  can  inflict." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Columbia  Stale  remarks  that  "it  will 
never  be  possible   to  induce  the  Schley  partizans    to  accept  the 


deliverance  of  two  virtually  unknown  naval  officers  when  Schley 
is  vindicated  by  the  declaration  of  Admiral  George  Dewey,  the 
most  famous  naval  officer  living."  The  Philadelphia  ledger, 
too,  thinks  that  Admiral  Dewey's  opinion  "will  doubtless  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  by  the  great  majority  of  America:, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  regards  his  finding  ctly 

obvious."  The  latter  paper  adds :  "The  glory  o/  the  victory  be- 
longs to  Schley,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  the  ranking  offi- 
cer, and  not  to  Sampson,  who  was  miles  away  at  the  time,  and 
who  did  not  reach  the  scene  until  the  battle  was  over.  This  has 
been  a  nasty  controversy,  on  account  of  the  passion  and  vindic- 
tiveness  with  which  it  has  been  discussed  by  a  few  newspapers 
on  each  side,  but  Dewey's  view  is  the  one  which  will  always  be 
held  by  the  bulk  of  the  American  people."  Says  the  Ne 
Journal:  "Theattempt  to  cheat  a  brave  and  horn 
gularly  generous  officer  of  his  honest  fame,  won  gloriously,  has 
failed,  conspicuously  and  miserably.  Admiral  Schley  is  vindi- 
cated and  his  tradueers  are  put  to  shame  before  the  world." 

Some  of  the  comments,  like  tiie  one  quoted  above  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  show  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  A  similar  one  on 
the  Schley  side  is  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  which  say~  : 

"The  naval  bureau  clique  bas  had  its  petty  vengeance.  Its 
three  long  years  of  open  conspiracy,  of  low  cunning,  of  contemp- 
tible scheming,  and  of  brazen  lying  have  ended  in  victory  for  it- 
self and  a  verdict  against  the  object  of  its  vindictive  hatred. 

"Admiral  Schley  has  been  censured  and  humiliated.  But  with 
him  must  suffer  two  members  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  who  are 
thus  reduced  from  popular  heroes  to  the  level  of  political  puppets, 
and  the  country  shamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations.  Never  have 
justice  and  honor  suffered  greater  outrage  than  this.  Never 
have  political  intrigue  and  the  prostitution  to  base  ends  of  author- 
ity and  power  won  a  greater  victory.  The  naval  bureau  clique 
may  well  gloat  over  its  triumph.  It  has  accomplished  the  seem- 
ingly impossible.  It  has  robbed  a  brave  man  of  his  laurels  ;  it 
has  smirched  a  life  story  which  was  above  reproach  ;  it  has  com- 
pelled two  men  of  clean  record  and  fair  name  to  forget  honor  and 
integrity  and  justice  and  to  remember  only  the  political  power  of 
the  men  who  bade  them  act,  and  it  has  written  into  American 
history  a  page  which  will  dim  the  glory  of  the  greatest  victory 
ever  won  upon  the  sea.  It  has  sent  to  the  world  this  message: 
That  an  American  officer  may  be  a  gentleman  and  a  brave  man 
and  a  successful  one,  but  he  must  bow  the  knee  to  the  clique  at 
Washington  or  he  must  bow  his  head  to  official  disgrace.  It  has 
left  to  the  American  generations  to  come  this  lesson  :  That  cour- 
age and  honor  and  achievement  under  the  flag  count  for  nothing 
without  political  influence.  It  has  taught  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States  that  it  is  folly  for  them  to  offer  their  lives  as 
sacrifices  for  their  country  unless  they  have  friends  at  court. 
And  it  has  shown  the  American  people,  whom  it  has  defied,  the 
utter  rottenness  of  conditions  at  the  national  capital." 

The  conclusions  of  the  court's  verdict,  signed  by  Admiral 
Dewey  as  president,  and  by  Judge  Advocate  Lemley,  are  as  fol- 
lows (Admiral  Dewey  is  considered  as  concurring  in  all  the 
points  except  those  in  which  he  expressly  dissents  in  his  individ- 
ual minority  report)  : 

"Commodore  Schley,  in  command  of  the  flying  squadron, 
should  have  proceeded  with  utmost  despatch  off  Cienfuegos  and 
should  have  maintained  a  close  blockade  of  that  port. 

"He  should  have  endeavored,  on  May  23,  at  Cienfuegos.  to 
tain  information  regarding  the  Spanish  squadron  by  communica- 
ting with  the  insurgents  at  the  place  designated  in  the  memo- 
dum  delivered  to  him  at  S  :  1  5  a.m.  of  that  date. 

"He  should  have  proceeded  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  with  all  despatch,  and  should  have  disposed  his  vessels  with 
a  view  of  intercepting  the  enemy  in  any  attempt  to  pass  the  liv- 
ing squadron. 

"He  should  not  have  delayed  the  squadron  for  the  / 

"  He  should  not  have  made  the  retrograde  turn  westward  with 
his  squadron. 

"He  should  have  promptly  obeyed  the  Navy  Department's 
order  of  May  25. 

"  He  should  have  endeavored  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish 
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vessels  at  anchor  near  the  entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor  on  May 
29  and  30. 

"He  did  not  do  his  utmost  with  the  force  under  his  command 
to  capture  or  destroy  the  Colon  and  other  vessels  of  the  enemy 
which  he  attacked  on  May  31. 

"By  commencing  the  engagement  of  July  3  with  the  port  bat- 
tery and  turning  the  Brooklyn  around  with  port  helm,  Commo- 
dore Schley  caused  her  to  lose  distance  and  position  with  the 
Spanish  vessels,  especially  with  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon. 

"  The  turn  of  the  Brooklyn  to  starboard  was  made  to  avoid  get- 
ting her  into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Spanish  vessels.  The 
turn  was  made  toward  the  Texas,  and  caused  that  vessel  to  stop 
and  to  back  her  engines  to  avoid  possible  collision. 

"Admiral  Schley  did  injustice  to  Lieutenant-Commander  A. 
C.  Hodgson  in  publishing  only  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them. 

"  Commodore  Schley's  conduct  in  connection  with  the  events  of 
the  Santiago  campaign  prior  to  June  1,  1898,  was  characterized 
by  vacillation,  dilatoriness,  and  lack  of  enterprise. 

"His  official  reports  regarding  the  coal  supply  and  the  coaling 
facilities  of  the  flying  squadron  were  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

"His  conduct  during  the  battle  of  July  3  was  self-possessed, 
and  he  encouraged,  in  his  own  person,  his  subordinate  officers 
and  men  to  fight  courageously." 

Admiral  Dewey's  dissenting  opinion  is  as   follows  : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  passage  from  Key 
West  to  Cienfuegos  was  made  by  the  flying  squadron  with  all 
possible  despatch,  Commodore  Schley  having  in  view  the  impor- 
tance of  arriving  off  Cienfuegos  with  as  much  coal  as  possible  in 
the  ships'  bunkers. 

"The  blockade  of  Cienfuegos  was  effective. 

"Commodore  Schley,  in  permitting  the  steamer  Adula  to  enter 
the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  expected  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  Spanish  squadron  from  her  when  she  came  out. 

"The  passage  from  Cienfuegos  to  a  point  about  twenty-two 
miles  south  of  Santiago  was  made  with  as  much  despatch  as  was 
possible  while  keeping  the  squadron  a  unit. 

"The  blockade  of  Santiago  was  effective. 

"Commodore  Schley  vvas  the  senior  officer  of  our  squadron  off 
Santiago  when  the  Spanish  squadron  attempted  to  escape  on  the 
morning  of  July  3,  1898.  He 'was  in  absolute  command,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  due  to  such  commanding  officer  for  the  glo- 
rious victory  which  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
ships." 

The  court  recommends  that,  in  view  of  the  time  that  lias 
elapsed  since  the  Santiago  campaign,  "no  further  proceedings 
be  had  in  the  premises." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

It  might  expedite  matters  considerably  if  the  various  powers  made  it  a 
practise  to  keep  their  cruisers  in  the  Dardanelles  all  the  time,  the  Sultan 
being  simply  invited  to  observe  their  presence  every  time  a  bill  falls  due 
—  The  Chicago  News. 


Nobody  has  intimated  that  Queen  Wilhelmina's  cooking  is  in  any  waj-  to 
blame. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Don't  worry.  There  have  been  fifty-six  other  Congresses,  and  the  coun- 
try still  lives. —  The  Sioux  City  Journal. 

In  fighting  the  Yankee  shoe  the  old-world  conservative  seems  to  have  put 
his  foot  in  it.—  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Charleston  Exposition  has  opened.  Shall  we  say  at  its  close,  "Fecit" 
or  "Deficit"? — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  COURT  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  court  of  inquiry  now  looms  up  as  a 
horrible  possibility  of  the  future.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Prince  Henry  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  out. 
There  are  Prince  Henry's  creditors. —  The  Sioux  City  Journal. 

When  a  workingman  has  a  job,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  an  honest 
man.  When  a  politician  has  one,  the  presumption  is  the  other  way. — The 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Evidently  Trouble.— France  to  Turkey  to  no  monchaku  wa,  Turkey 
ga  France  no  yokyu  wo  ireta  no  de  jiken  ga  buji  ni  osamatta.— Japan  and 
America,  New  York. 

Hall  Caine  has  joined  the  church,  and  iiis  publishers  announce  a  large 
increase  in  the  sales  of  his  books.  Other  authors  should  take  notice.  —  The 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  will  not  surprise  Aguinaldo,  who  has  had  a 
distinct  suspicion  that  the  Philippines  belonged  to  America  ever  since  he 
met  General  Funston. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Interviewing  Roosevelt  is  like  trying  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  pass- 
ing lightning-express  train.  The  interviewer  opens  his  mouth,  there  is  a 
whiz,  and  he  is  standing  alone. —  The  New  York  World. 

A  COLORED  minister  has  applied  to  Congress  for  a  reward  for  saving 
Baltimore  during  the  Civil  War.  As  a  proof  of  his  power  he  might  be  in- 
vited to  save  it  again. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

President  Castro  warns  Germany  that  "if  she  attempts  to  approach 
Caracas  her  troops  will  be  exterminated."  After  this  Germany  can  not 
expect  any  sympathy  if  she  gets  into  trouble.  —  The  Boston  Transcript. 

"TELL  me  not,"  the  Sultan  murmured, 
"That  these  biils  are  all  a  dream. 
That  the  tidy  sums  presented 
Are  less  awful  than  they  seem. 

"Life  is  real  and  life  is  earnest 
To  a  family  man  like  me 
With  three  hundred  wives  a-begging 
Money  for  the  Christmas  tree." — The  Chicago  News. 

Time  Limit  Called.— For  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  people  who  are  bur- 
dening the  mails  with  hilarious  things  about  the  Christmas  season,  we  beg 
to  mention  the  following  themes,  which  are  now  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  : 

"Thankful  that  I  am  not  the  turkey." 

"Got  nothing  in  my  stocking  until  I  put  it  on." 

"Poems  about  the  soldier  boy  so  far  away,  who  weeps  over  his  hardtack 
and  sees  visions  of  the  folks  at  home."  (Like  as  not  he  has  foraged  a  better 
dinner  than  he  ever  got.  at  home,  and  has  won  all  the  money  in  his  mess  at 
poker.) 

"Anything  and  everything  about  calling  the  doctor  on  the  day  after 
Christmas."  (This  joke  has  appeared  regularly  since  1774,  and  should  have 
been  superannuated  fifty  years  ago  ) 

"Hoarding-house  turkey.  Consists  of  neck  and  giblets."  (The  average 
boarding-house  turkey  also  has  wings  > 

"Turkey  appearing  in  hash  for  three  weeks."  (Turkeys  are  not  ele- 
phants.) 

"Kissing  old  maid  by  mistake  under  mistletoe."  (Nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  occurred.) 

"Any  combination  of  colored  man,  farmer's  dog,  and  hencoop."  (This 
idea  has  been  worked  over  until  it  is  old  enough  to  appear  in  London  Punch.') 

"All  allusions  to  the  Sultan,  to  the  partition  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  Greece  and  Turkey."  '  Let  the  poor  man  alone  in  his  troubles.) 
—  The  Baltimore  American. 


MAROONED— AND  NOT   A   REER  SALOON  IN'SIGH  I  . 

—  The  New  i  'ork  Tribune. 


The  Message  :  As  it  was  generally  expected,  and  as  it  really  appeared. 

-  The  Detroit  News. 


CURRENT   CARTOONS. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS  CHRISTMAS   LITERATURE    DISAPPEARING? 

A  CASUAL  perusal  of  publishers'  announcements  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
•Christmas  literature  is  much  more  plentiful  than  ever  before. 
Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  however,  declares  that  popular  im- 
pressions on  this  subject  are  superficial  and  are  based  on  " post- 
ers and  pictured  wreaths  and  holly  berries  and  other  kinds  of 
Christmas  symbolism."  "In  point  of  fact, "he  says,  "  there  are 
practically  no  more  Christmas  books  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word."     He  writes  further  (in  the  New  York  Journal)  : 

"Formerly  a  Christmas  book  was  one  whose  pages  were  in- 
spired with  something  of  the  traditional  Christmas  spirit — a  fla- 
vor, at  least,  of  joy- 
ousness  and  hospi- 
tality and  general 
good  will.  This  is 
the  feeling  which 
one  used  to  get 
from  the  Christmas 
stories  of  Dickens 
and  Trollope,  and  it 
was  genuine  and 
perfectly  spontane- 
ous. Nowadays  a 
Christmas  book  is 
simply  any  hand- 
somely bound  and 
beautifully  illustra- 
ted volume  on  any 
sort  of  subject,  the 
sole  requirement  be- 
ing its  suitability  as 
a  gift.  The  same 
sort  of  book  might 
just  as  well  be  pub- 
lished at  any  other 
season  of  the  year, 
and,  indeed,  it  often 
is.  Only  when  it  appears  in  the  late  autumn  does  it  suddenly 
become  to  the  mind  of  the  publisher  and  the  purchaser  'a  Christ- 
mas book.'" 

The  reason,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  Christmas  books  is  because  we  have  no  longer  any  real 
Christmas.     He  says: 

"This  most  beautiful  of  all  festivals  never  had  in  this  country 
quite  the  same  significance  which  it  had  and  still  has  elsewhere. 
This  is  partly  because  in  colonial  days  the  Puritan  influence  left 
a  very  large  and  influential  part  of  the  American  people  to  asso- 
ciate the  observance  of  Christmas  with  the  old  religion  which 
they  had  themselves  rejected  with  all  its  feasts  and  festivals  and 
merry-makings.  New  England  asceticism  hated  Old  England's 
mellowness  and  love  of  pleasure 

"The  Old-World  holiday  was  first  of  all  a  family  festival,  a 
children's  festival,  and  one  to  be  enjoyed  in  quiet  and  repose 
and  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  contentment.  We  have  converted  it 
into  a  sort  of  forced  and  frantic  feast,  in  which  everybody  is 
obliged  to  see  that  everybody  else  is  gorged  with  gifts.  There 
is  nothing  intimate  and  personal  and  friendly  about  it,  or  at  least 
that  is  not  the  side  of  it  which  is  most  apparent.  Its  celebration 
suggests  a  great  social  drag-net  in  which  you  are  caught  unwil- 
lingly and  from  which  you  would  be  very  thankful  to  escape. 
The  only  consolation  is  that  everybody  else  is  equally  entangled 
and  equally  unhappy.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Christmas 
symbols  are  not  significant  of  much.  They  are  stage  properties. 
They  are  the  correct  thing.  We  are  all  cheerful  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  all  look  pleasant  in  the  chair 
of  a  photographer.  When  we  have  got  rid  of  all  of  the  presents 
and  posted  all  the  packages,  and  given  all  the  tips,  and  listened 
to  the  carols,  and  hung  up  the  proper  amount  of  green  things,  and 
done  everything  else  that  we  have  read  about,  the  first  feeling 
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that  we  have  is  one  of  relief  in  knowing  that  it  is  all  over  for  at 
least  another  year. 

"It  is  because  of  this  transformed,  uneasy,  Americanized 
Christmas  tiiat  we  no  longer  have  any  Christmas  books  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  very  much  handsomer  books 
and  much  more  expensive  ones,  and  perhaps  sometimes  cleverer 
ones,  but  they  have  no  more  relation  to  Christmas  than  they 
have  to  Decoration  Day,  except  that  they  are  suitable  for  gifts. 
What  made  the  Old- World  Christmas  so  delightful  was  its  homeli- 
ness, its  hearthstone  quality,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  books 
which  it  inspired.  What  we  have  in  place  of  it  is  a  new,  smart, 
spick-and-span,  exciting,  showy  holiday,  which  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  future  will  outwear  popular  patience  and  be  given 
up  by  general  consent." 


KUBELIK,   THE    BOHEMIAN    VIOLINIST. 

THE  violinists  are  "having  their  innings  this  season,"  re- 
marks T/ie  Musical  Courier  (New  York),  "with  Kubelik, 
Florizel,  Leonora  Jackson,  Gregorowitsch,  William  Worth  Bai- 
ley, Kreisler,  and  others  to  add  to  the  array."  Of  all  those 
mentioned,  Jan  Kubelik,  the  much-heralded  young  Bohemian 
virtuoso,  has  undoubtedly  been  awaited  in  this  country  with 
most  interest,  and  now  that  he  has  played  the  critics  are  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  is  a  mountebank  or  a  genius.  Says  the  New 
York  Times  (in  criticism  of  his  first  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York)  : 

"Kubelik,  it  may  be  briefly  noted  at  this  time,  was  born  near 
Prague  on  July  5,  1880,  and  is  therefore  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  under  Sevcik,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  institution  in  1898.  He  had  some  success  in 
Vienna  and  was  engaged  by  Richter  for  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  demonstrations  such  as  had  previously  been 
reserved  for  Mr.  Paderewski.  Finally  he  was  ordered  to  perform 
before  the  King,  an  honor  conferred  also  upon  such  preeminent 
artists  as  Mr.  Dan  Leno,  Miss  Dorothy  Hoyle,  and  Mr.  Holbrook 
Blinn.  Care  has  also  been  taken  to  make  known  the  fact  that 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  overcome  by  Kubelik' s  playing  and 
that  London  society  had  gone  quite  wild  about  him. 

"A  great  deal  of  industry  and  money  have  been  expended  in 
getting  these  facts  before  the  public,  and  they  are  here  repeated 
simply  because  a  market  value  has  been  acquired  by  them. 
Meanwhile  their  industrious  and  somewhat  heated  circulation 
has  gone  far  toward  inspiring  the  musical  cognoscenti  with  a 
suspicion  that  Kubelik  was  a  mere  fiddle  trickster,  a  mountebank 
of  the  jumping  bow  and  the  sliding  finger.  It  transpired  last 
night  that  this  suspicion  was  not  far  wrong.  .  .  .  He  is  what 
some  German  critics  have  dubbed  a  '  finger  hero.'  His  bowing 
is  free  and  vigorous,  but  it  is  used  nearly  all  the  time  to  produce 
a  big  tone.  Of  the  more  intimate  witcheries  of  the  pliant  wrist 
and  of  the  finer  secrets  of  the  pressure  of  the  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand  Kubelik,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered  last  night,  has 
no  high  command  or  at  least  no  tender  love.  He  is  a  brilliant, 
dashing,  astonishing  performer,  a  Rosenthal  of  the  violin,  but 
not  a  Paderewski." 

The  Evening  Post  declares  that  Kubelik  is  a  master  in  the 
art  of  "circus  fiddling, "  and  that  he  "beats  all  living  rivals  in 
his  ability  to  turn  the  violin  into  a  pipe  or  a  banjo."  The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  on  the  other  hand,  has  formed  a  high  esti- 
mate of  Kubelik's  powers,  praising  his  "  wonderful  technique  and 
mellifluous  tone  "  and  prophesying  a  great  future  for  him.  And 
The  Tribune  acclaims  the  new  arrival  in  the  following  enthusias- 
tic terms : 

"There  were  proofs  incontrovertible  not  only  of  marvelous  tal- 
ent but  extraordinary  genius.  It  is  genius  that  is  as  yet  unelari- 
fied  and  unconscious  of  its  true  mission.  But  it  is  genius.  His 
playing  is  full  of  demoniac  daring  and  demoniac  skill.  He  rev- 
els in  vanquishing  technical  difficulties  as  if  he  were  at  play  ;  but 
he  seems  to  delight  in  them  largely  for  their  own  sake.  Largely 
— not  wholly,  for  he  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  that  repose  which 
comes  from  perfect  appreciation  of  symmetry  and  mastery  of  the 
formal  elements  which  produce  it.  He  is  imperturbable  in  his 
maintenance  of  tempo  and  command  of  rhythms.     His  double- 
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stopping  is  impeccable,  and  his  intonation  generally  so,  except 
when  he  seeks  to  bewilder  with  a  rush  into  the  highest  positions. 
Then  he  sometimes  seems  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  passage.  The  accord  between  his  bow  arm  and  his  left  hand 
is  perfect,  automatically  perfect ;  and  his  tone  is  a  miracle  in  its 
fulness  and  sonority  ;  also  in  its  purity  and  beauty  when  unforced. 
He  is  a  wonderful  youth,  a  reincarnation  of  Paganini  rather  than 
of  any  other  dead  master,  and  if  in  a  few  years  he  should  be  the 
greatest  violinist  that  the  century  has  produced,  it  would  not  sur- 
prise his  severest  judges  of  to-day." 

In  personal  appearance,  Kubelik  is  described  by  The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  as  being  "a  modest  and  unaffected  boy,  slight 
and  below  the  medium  height,  almost  femininely  shaped,  with  a 
short  body  set  on  legs  disproportionately  long ;  a  dark,  charac- 
teristically Slavic  face,  flatfish  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  deep- 
set  eyes,  crowned  with  the  true  virtuoso's  mop  of  black  hair; 
long,  slender  arms,  protuberant  wrists,  and  slim  hands  with 
what  seem  to  be  abnormally  long  fingers." 

It  is  said  that  Kubelik  has  contracted  to  play  for  American  and 
Mexican  audiences  one  hundred  nights  for  $i,oooa  night.  "This 
breaks  all  records  of  'paying  the  fiddler, '"  observes  The  World; 
"Paganini,  greatest  of  all  violinists,  never  dreamed  of  earning 
$100,000  in  one  season.  That  it  is  possible  for  an  American 
manager  to  make  such  a  contract  to-day,  with  the  probability 
of  clearing  a  large  profit  on  it,  is  a  symptomatic  twentieth- 
century  fact." 

BRIEUX'S    PROHIBITED   SOCIAL   PLAY   AND 
"THE   FREE  THEATER." 

SENSATIONAL  indeed  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
theatrical  season.  The  French  are  regarded  as  the  most  ar- 
tistic people  in  the  world,  and  a  new  play  is  a  greater  event  to 
them  than  the  fall  of  a  ministry  or  the  passage  of  an  important 
bill.  Several  new  plays,  some  of  conspicuous  merit,  have  al- 
ready been  produced,  and  two  have  been  forbidden  by  the  theat- 
rical censor.  The  second  of 'these  is  the  work  of  Brieux,  a  fa- 
mous playwright,  whose  "Les  Remplasantes  "  (The  Substitutes) 
was  a  great  success  during  the  last  season  and  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  new  play  is  entitled  "Les  A  varies"  (The 
Injured),  and  paints  the  evils  of  a  widespread,  transmissible  dis- 
ease. It  suggests  Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  but  is  more  concrete,  realis- 
tic, and  definite.  The  censor  declared  it  to  be  immoral,  while 
Brieux  and  his  friends  assert  that  it  is  eminently  moral,  whole- 
some, and  full  of  social  significance. 

The  play  has  been  published,  discussed  in  the  press,  and  read 
to  an  invited  audience  of  the  most  eminent  men — parliamenta- 
rians, editors,  critics,  artists,  authors,  and  lawyers,  at  the  Antahie 
Theater,  the  home  of  "advanced"  plays.  It  was  applauded,  ap- 
proved, and  declared  to  be  morally  and  artistically  admirable, 
and  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  has  been 
started  in  consequence.  A  "referendum"  on  the  question  is  be- 
ing informally  taken  in  Paris,  and  the  Government  is  to  be  called 
to  account  for  the  suppression  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Socialists  will  support  an  anti-censor  bill,  and  even  Rochefort  will 
join  the  movement  tho  it  is  led  by  his  bitter  political  enemies. 

Briefly  and  generally,  the  plot  may  be  condensed  as  follows  : 

"A  young  man  is  engaged  to  a  young  girl  he  ardently  loves. 
The  consent  of  the  parents  has  been  duly  obtained,  and  the 
financial  side  of  the  matter  arranged.  But  a  famous  specialist 
warns  the  young  man  that  he  must  not  marry  for  several  years, 
as  he  is  afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease  which  is  transmissible  as 
well  as  contagious.  He  regards  the  warning  as  far-fetched,  and 
ignores  it.     The  marriage  takes  place. 

"Some  two  years  later  the  consequences  dreaded  by  the  physi- 
cians appear  in  pronounced  form.  The  child  of  the  union  is  the 
innocent  victim  of  the  father's  malady,  and  the  young  wife  is 
not  sure  that  she  has  escaped  the  infection.  A  separation  is 
brought  about,  and  the  young  woman's  father  is  wrathful  and 
threatens  to  expose  his  son-in-law  and  secure  a  divorce  for  his 


daughter.  He  goes  to  consult  the  specialist,  who  refuses  to  give 
a  certificate  of  the  young  man's  malady.  He  pleads  first  profes- 
sional honor,  then  the  scandal,  humiliation,  and  shame  of  the 
wife,  and,  finally,  the  principle  of  justice  and  mere}-.  The  young 
man  was  reckless,  culpable,  but  was  he  worse  than  thousands  of 
other  young  men?  Was  the  father-in-law  justified  in  throwing 
a  stone  at  him?  Had  he  done  his  duty  by  his  daughter?  Had 
he  so  much  as  inquired  into  the  health,  morals,  and  worthiness- 
of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage? 
Money  matters  are  carefully  looked  after,  but  who  thinks  of  the. 
infinitely  more  important  question  of  the  life,  habits,  and  purity, 
or  the  reverse,  of  the  men  accepted  as  sons-in-law?  Should  not 
the  law  demand,  as  a  condition  of  granting  a  marriage  license, 
a  certificate  of  health?  Should  not  society  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  and  hold  marriage  more  sacred,  and  young 
girls'  lives  and  happiness  more  precious?  Should  it  not  safe- 
guard itself  from  vice,  disease,  and  their  effects,  and  think  of  the 
rights  of  the  unborn? 

"These  arguments  impress  the  father-in-law,  who  confesses 
that  he  had  been  remiss  and  that  his  own  life  has  not  been  blame- 
less. He  agrees  to  prevail  upon  his  daughter  to  forgive  her  err- 
ing husband  and  remain  a  devoted,  loyal  wife.  The  physician 
holds  out  the  hope  of  gradual  recovery  for  father  and  child,  and 
while  preaching  pit}'  and  charity  for  the  individual  sinner,  ad- 
vocates social  action  to  render  sin  and  vice  detestable  instead  of 
venial." 

Brieux  and  his  friends  protest  against  the  stigma  of  immoral- 
t 
ity  or  impropriety  upon  a  play  inculcating  such  lessons  of  purity, 

virtue,  and  the  realization  of  social  responsibility  for  physical 

decadence  due  to  the  prevalence  of  vice.     If  these  lessons  are 

moral  when  preached  in  sermons  and  articles,  says  Brieux  in  an 

interview,  why  are  they  not  equally  moral  when  more  effectively 

preached  from  the  stage? 

In  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  theatrical  censorship, 
the  Figaro  says  that,  while  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  the 
censor  is  generally  a  man  of  letters  who  appreciates  art  and  re- 
spects the  independence  and  honesty  of  the  playwrights.  Were 
there  no  censors,  unscrupulous  managers  would  abuse  their  free- 
dom and  necessitate  police  intervention.  The  theater,  says  the 
Figaro,  is  free  enough,  and  the  Chamber  should  not  allow  itself 
to  be  misled  into  radical  action  by  the  Brieux  episode. 

Another  Paris  theatrical  sensation  is  the  summary  abolition  of 
the  "artists"  reading  committee,  which  passed  the  plays  sub- 
mitted to  the  Theatre  Fraugais,  the  endowed  institution,  and  the 
vesting  of  the  power  to  accept  and  reject  plays  in  the  manager. 
The  artists  are  in  revolt  and  threaten  to  strike.  The  press  and 
public  approve  of  the  change,  as  the  old  plan  led  to  abuses  and 
blunders,  the  artists  thinking  more  of  their  respective  parts  than 
of  the  merits  of  the  plays  as  works  of  literature  and  dramaturgy. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


D'Annunzio's  New  Tragedy.— The  production  by  Duse 
of  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio's  new  tragedy,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
"came  off"  last  week  in  Rome,  amid  many  signs  of  popular  dis- 
favor, which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  directed  at  the  ac- 
tors rather  than  the  play.  The  comments  of  the  European  press 
on  the  performance  have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  the  Revista 
d' Italia  publishes  a  review  by  its  critic,  Signor  Marzocco,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  an  advance  reading  of  the  play, 
by  the  author,  in  his  villa  of  Capponcius,  near  Florence.  Signor 
Marzocco  speaks  as  follows  of  the  work  : 

"The  solid  structure  of  the  tragedy,  considered  from  a  purely 
theatrical  viewpoint,  impressed  us  with  its  indisputable  force. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  production  reminding  us  in  the  least  of 
the  historical  tradition,  of  bad  memory,  which  in  days  of  yore 
was  triumphant  on  the  Italian  stage.  Here  the  tragedy  puts 
aside  declamatory  rhetoric  and  classical  toggery,  formerly  adapt- 
ed in  a  uniform  way  to  heroes  most  dissimilar  in  time  and  place. 
It  takes  into  account  the  realistic  processes  of  the  modern  drama. 

"A  perfect,  astonishing  knowledge  of  personages,  of  facts,  of 
surroundings,  directed  by  extraordinary  tragical  sense,  creates 
a  scenic  resurrection  which,  altho  true  to  history,  loses  nothing 
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in  dramatic  intensity.  Unknown  documents,  forgotten  chroni- 
cles, obscure  traditions,  furnish  precious  material.  The  admir- 
able language  of  the  thirteenth  century  manifests  itself  in  all  its 
richness,  and,  without  the  smallest  effort  in  the  sweep  of  its  spon- 
taneous sentences,  this  language  conforms  itself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  dialog  which,  from  the  facetiousnessof  a  jeweler,  the  quib- 
bling of  a  Florentine  merchant,  the  prattling  of  frivolous  young 
women,  rises  to  highest  tones  of  passion,  expresses  the  most  sub- 
tle irony,  the  most  refined  cruelty,  the  most  ferocious  designs." 

Mr.  William  Archer,  in  an  account  of  the  performance,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  and  cabled  to  New  York 
papers,  describes  the  reception  as  "cruel"  and  brutal,"  but  says 
that  "many  of  the  scenes  and  phrases  are  of  extraordinary  dra- 
matic intensity." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dtoest. 


NEW   DRAMATIZATIONS  OF   NOVELS. 

TO  the  long  list  of  dramatized  novels  that  have  lately  marked 
so  prominent  a  tendency  in  the  dramatic  world  must  be 
added  three  more  plays,  "Beaucaire, "  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes," 
and  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre, "all  of  which  were  produced  in 
New  York  theaters 
a  few  days  ago.  Of 
the  three,  the  first- 
named,  with  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield 
in  the  title  role,  wins 
the  most  generous 
notices  from  the  crit- 
ics. "  Mr.  Mans- 
field," declares  The 
Evening  Post,  "  has 
prepared  a  very 
pleasant  surprise  for 
his  admirers,  by  re- 
turning to  that  field 
of  light  romantic 
comedy  in  which  he 
won  some  of  his  ear- 
liest and  most  en- 
during laurels." 
The  Tribune  says  : 

"Mr.  Mansfield, as 
Beaucaire,  has  fully 
possessed  himself  of 
a  character  in  which 
he  can  display,  to 
brilliant  advantage 
and  with  fine  effect, 
that  elaborate  ele- 
gance of  manner  for 
which, as  an  actor,  he 
is  remarkable,    and 

that  strangely  commingled  authority  of  demeanor,  sweetness  of 
sentiment,  and  incisive  irony  of  speech  which  are  his  conspicuous 
attributes.  In  all  the  social  passages  his  bearing  is  impressive 
with  dignity,  winning  with  the  reticence  of  good  taste,  and  ad- 
mirable for  repose.  In  the  climacteric  moments  of  action — such 
as  the  insult  and  the  defense — -he  exhibits  unwonted  celerity.  In 
Beaucaire's  attitude  toward  his  heroine  he  sustains,  with  in- 
variable ease  and  natural  continuity,  a  sweet  humbleness  of 
chivalric  feeling  that  is  very  beautiful.  And,  what  with  attire, 
conduct,  style,  personality,  broad,  free  gesture,  a  fluent  diversity 
of  finely  cadenced  Gallic  speech,  and  a  firmly  controlled  artistic 
method,  he  makes  the  impersonation  opulent  and  splendid — a 
glittering  image  of  earnest  sentiment  and  romantic  grace.  In- 
tellectual men  on  the  stage  have  seldom  carried  conviction  as  lov- 
ers. More  or  less  moonshine  in  the  temperament  seems  to  be 
essential  for  the  really  dominant  and  convincing  simulation  of 
love.  Edwin  Booth  as  Romeo  never  struck  fire  till  he  came  to 
the  killing  of  Tybalt.  Mr.  Mansfield  is,  peculiarly  and  essen- 
tially, a  man  of  intellect,  and  it  is  in  characters  of  mind  and  im- 


agination that  he  attains  to  his  greatest  height  and  accomplishes 
his  most  distinctive  achievements.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
part  of  Beaucaire,  as  built  up  and  embodied  by  him,  man;-  qual- 
ities besides  the  impassioned  fervor  of  sexual  infatuation  ;  and, 
while  his  management  even  of  this  attribute  is  remarkably  expert, 
his  interblending  of  the  others  (of  personal  distinction,  sarcastic 
humor,  intrepid  promptitude,  nimble  raillery,  repose  under  trial 
and  dasli  amid  peril)  is  potential  and  noble.  He  has  added  a 
bright  and  welcome  figure  to  the  stage,  and  he  has  gained  a  suc- 
cess as  valuable  to  the  public  as  it  is  to  himself." 

7 he  Times,  however,  takes  a  much  less  favorable  view  of  the 
play,  declaring  that  the  dramatization  is  disappointing,  that  the 
company  is  "quite  as  bad  as  any  that  has  been  seen  in  a  produc- 
tion of  first-class  importance  in  New  York  this  season,"  and 
that  Mr.  Mansfield's  rendition  "will  add  nothing  to  his  repu- 
tation, as,  indeed,  it  discloses  nothing  new  in  his  accomplish- 
ments." 

Bdward  E.  Rose's  dramatic  version  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  with  Virginia  Harned  in  the  leading  part,  elicits  con- 
siderable praise.  It  is  described  by  The  Tribune  as  "neat, 
clear,  entertaining,  and  sympathetic."  tho  not  an  impressive  or 

a  deeply  moving 
performance.  The 
Commercial  Adver- 
tiser says  : 

"The  best  thing 
in  the  performance 
of 'Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes, '  at  the  Gar- 
den Theater,  is  the 
acting  of  Virginia 
Harned,  which  is 
full  of  fun  and  en- 
thusiasm, with  sin- 
cerity both  in  the 
light  work,  which  is 
mainly  called  for, 
and  in  the  few  seri- 
ous passages.  The 
play  itself  is  better 
than  most  of  the 
things  which  Mr. 
Rose  has  cut  out  of 
popular  novels.  The 
last  act  is  the  only 
one  that  is  very 
weak ;  the  first  is 
fairly  slow,  but  the 
second  and  third,  for 
purely  theatrical 
machinery,  are  en- 
tertaining and  at 
times  exciting,  altho 
of  course  without 
significance.  Onl)- 
one  thread  of  the  novel  is  taken,  and  it  is  followed  with  order. 
The  play  is  much  more  in  the  comedy  vein  throughout  than  the 
story,  and  it  is  as  a  whole  successful  as  a  vehicle  for  the  real  tal- 
ents of  Miss  Harned  and  as  an  entertainment  for  those  who  go 
to  see  the  series  of  revolutionary  and  colonial  novel-plays  now 
flooding  the  market." 

"The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  dramatized  by  its  author,  Miss 
Bertha  Runkle,  in  collaboration  with  Laurence  Marston.  is  sev- 
verely  criticized.  The  Evening  Post  styles  it  "a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  attempt  to  convert  a 
readable  novel  into  an  intelligible  play  "  ;  and  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  says  of  the  first-night  performance  that  "the  veriest 
novice  in  stagecraft  must  have  realized  last  evening  that  it  made 
rather  a  sorry  play." 

Charles  Dalton's  rendition  of  Count  Etienne  de  Mar,  the  lead- 
ing character  of  the  play,  wins  commendation.     Says  The  Post : 

"Mr.  Charles  Ualton  is  an  actor  whom  it  would  be  interesting 
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to  see  in  a  really  good  romantic  drama.  His  features  are  cast  in 
rather  too  strong  and  rugged  a  mold  for  young  lovers,  but  in 
the  matter  of  thews  and  inches  he  is  splendidly  adapted  for  he- 
roic parts.  It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  his  histrionic  abilities 
from  his  present  performance,  but  he  is  evidently  a  useful,  possi- 
bly a  very  good,  actor  in  favorable  conditions.  He  bears  himself 
with  ease  and  confidence,  makes  love  without  awkwardnes's,  has 
a  pleasant  delivery,  does  not  rant,  and  moves  lightly  and  grace- 
fully. His  strong  point  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  frank,  joy- 
ous, loyal,  virile  spirit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  shine 
in  intellectual  parts,  requiring  delicate  and  subtile  interpreta- 
tion." 


ALL  biogra 
Mr.  Gra 


THE  ENDEARING  PERSONALITY  OF 
STEVENSON. 

iography  would  be  autobiography  if  it  could,"  and  in 
raham  Balfour's  story  of  the  life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  we  have  indeed  autobiography  by  proxy  ;  for  it  is 
Stevenson  himself  who  tells  the  story  of  his  own  winsome  child- 
hood, delightfully  interpreting  the  enthusiasms,  caprices,  and 
•eager  impulses  of  an  adolescence  that  he  never  outgrew  ;  and 
who  tells  us,  unwittingly,  of  the  genius  and  the  brave  service  of 
his  manhood  expressed  in  notable  achievement  and  eloquent  ex- 
ample. "I  am  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world,"  he  writes  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "who  do  not  forget  their  own  lives." 

The  reader  of  Balfour's  earlier  pages  will  find  a  keen  delight 
in  discerning  the  prophecy  of  Robert  Louis  in  the  almost  gro- 
tesque conflicts  between  the  serious  "principles,"  the  proverbial 
philosophy,  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  intellectual  vagabondries 
of  his  father.  Robert  Stevenson,  the  grandfather,  took  education 
and  success  at  school  for  a  thing  of  infinite  import.  To  Thomas, 
the  father,  that  was  all  vanity  and  vexation.  "He  would  not 
have  been  ashamed,"  writes  R.  L.  S.,  "to  figure  as  actual  Booby 
before  the  King  ;  and  with  rare  consistency  he  bravely  encour- 


ROBERT   LOUIS  STEVENSON,    AT   THE    AGE  OF  27. 
Courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

aged  me  to  neglect  my  lessons,  and  never  so  much  as  asked  me 
my  place  in  school."  But  Robert,  the  grandfather,  cuddled  to 
the  scholars,  and  would  at  no  time  have  disdained  authorship  for 
his  own  part.     His  "Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse"  is  a 


MRS.    ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,     AT   THE   AGE    OF  30. 
Courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


masterpiece  of  its  kind, — "a  romance  of  stone  and  lime,  the  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  of  engineering."  For  Thomas,  the  father,  and  the 
chums  of  his  school  days,  there  was  perennial  delight  in  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  queer  company  of  skippers,  lightkeep- 
ers,  masons,  fore- 
men of  all  sorts, 
whom  his  father, 
the  great  engineer, 
liked  to  have  about 
the  house.  Odd 
were  the  force  and 
picturesqueness  of 
the  lad  Thomas's 
freaks,  and  his 
"folks  "  loved  him 
for  the  very  odd- 
ness  of  him.  His 
son,  Robert  Louis, 
writes  : 

"  He  was  a  man 
of  a  somewhat  an- 
tique strain  ;  with 
a  blended  stern- 
ness and  softness 
that  was  wholly 
Scottish  and  at 
first  somewhat  be- 
wildering ;  with  a 
profound  essential 
melancholy  of  dis- 
position and  (what 
often  accompanies  it)  the  most  humorous  geniality  in  com- 
pany ;  shrewd  and  childish  ;  passionately  attached,  passionately 
prejudiced  ;  a  man  of  many  extremes,  many  faults  of  temper, 
and  no  very  stable  foothold  for  himself  among  life's  troubles. 
Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser;  many  men,  and  these  not  incon- 
siderable, took  counsel  with  him  habitually.  .  .  .  He  had  ex- 
cellent taste,  tho  whimsical  and  partial  .  .  .  took  a  lasting 
pleasure  in  prints  and  pictures  ;  .  .  .  and,  tho  he  read  little,  was 
constant  to  his  favorite  books.  .  .  .  He  was  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive, or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  himself,  a  Tory  ;  except  in  so  far 
as  his  views  were  modified  by  a  hot-headed  chivalrous  sentiment 
for  women.  He  was  actually  in  favor  of  a  marriage  law  under 
which  any  woman  might  have  a  divorce  for  the  asking,  and  no 
man  on  any  ground  whatever." 

His  diction  was  just  and  picturesque,  and  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  illness,  he  began  to  feel  the  failing  of  his  power,  it 
was  strangely  pitiful  to  hear  him  reject  one  word  after  another, 
and  at  length  desist  from  the  search,  and  leave  his  phrase  unfin- 
ished. Very  tender,  at  times,  was  the  romantic  side  of  him. 
Says  Mr.  Balfour : 

"Every  night  of  his  life  he  made  up  stories  by  which  he  put 
himself  to  sleep,  dealing  perpetually  '  with  ships,  roadside  inns, 
robbers,  old  sailors,  and  commercial  travelers  before  the  era  of 
steam.'  With  these  and  their  like  he  soothed  his  son's  troubled 
nights  in  childhood,  and  when  the  son  grew  up  and  made  stories 
of  his  own,  he  found  no  critic  more  unsparing  than  his  father." 

And  here  we  stop  and  turn  backward  in  the  page,  asking  our- 
selves, Is  this  the  old  man  or  the  boy,  Louis?  The  humor  and 
the  melancholy,  the  sternness  and  the  softness,  the  passionate 
attachments  and  the  prejudices,  the  chivalry,  the  generosity, 
the  Celtic  temperament  and  the  sensitive  conscience,  passed 
direct  from  father  to  son;  "and  to  some  who  knew  them  both 
well,  the  father  was  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two." 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  that  we  have  of  the  author  of  "Treasure 
Island, "  and  "  Kidnapped, "  and  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  "  and 
the  "Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  wrestling  with 
"the  toils  and  vigils  and  distresses  of  composition  "  at  the  tender 
age  of  six  years.  His  uncle,  David  Stevenson,  had  offered  to  the 
children  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  Moses.     Louis  was  per- 
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mitted  to  enter  for  competition  by  dictating  to  his  mother;  and 
to  this  exciting  enterprise  he  devoted  five  successive  Sunday 
evenings.  A  Bible  picture-book  was  awarded  to  him  as  an  extra 
prize  ;  "and  from  that  time  forward  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart 
to  be  an  author." 

The  natural  and  inevitable  sequence  to  this  first  glimpse  of  the 
glamour  of  intellectual  romance  was  a  great  longing,  with  thrills, 
to  see  a  ghost.  He  and  his  favorite  cousins  and  playmates, 
Henrietta  and  Willie  Traquair,  were  forever  hovering  at  evening 
around  the  kirkyard  wall : 

"This  it  was  that  supplied  our  Arcady  with  its  gods  ;  and  in 
place  of  classic  forms  and  the  split  hooves  of  satyrs,  we  were  full 
of  homely  Scottish  superstitions  of  grues  and  ghosts  and  goblins. 
.  .  .  I  remember  going  down  into  the  cellars  of  our  own  house  in 
town  in  company  with  another,  .  .  .  and  persuading  myself  that 
I  saw  a  face  looking  at  me  from  round  a  corner  ;  and  I  may  even 
confess,  since  the  laws  against  sorcery  have  been  for  some  time 
in  abeyance,  that  I  essayed  at  divers  times  to  bring  up  the  devil, 
founding  my  incantations  on  no  more  abstruse  a  guide  than 
Skelt's  'Juvenile  Drama  of  Der  Freischultz. '  " 

Turning  his  memory  inside  out,  he  shows  us  the  shocking 
contrasts  and  conflicts  of  his  childish  visions :  now  "the  august 
airs  of  the  castle  on  its  rock,  nocturnal  passages  of  lights  and 
trees,  the  sudden  song  of  the  blackbird  in  a  suburban  lane,  rosy 
and  dusty  winter  sunsets,  the  uninhabited  splendors  of  the  early 
dawn,"  the  building  up  of  the  city  on  a  misty  day,  house  above 
house,  spire  above  spire,  until  it  was  received  into  a  sky  of  softly 
glowing  clouds,  and  seemed  to  pass  on  and  upward,  by  fresh 
grades  and  rises,  "city  beyond  city,  a  New  Jerusalem  boldly 
scaling  heaven."     And  then — 

"Trite  street  corners,  commonplace,  well-to-do  houses,  shabby, 
suburban  tanfields,  rainy,  beggarly  slums,  taken  in  at  a  gulp 
nigh  forty  years  ago,  and  surviving  to-day,  complete  sensations, 
concrete,  poignant,  and  essential  to  the  genius  of  the  place. 
From  the  melancholy  of  these  remembrances  I  might  suppose 
them  to  belong  to  the  wild  and  bitterly  unhappy  days  of  my 
youth.  But  it  is  not  so;  they  date,  most  of  them,  from  early 
childhood ;  they  were  observed  as  I  walked  with  my  nurse, 
gaping  on  the  universe,  and  striving  vainly  to  piece  together  in 
words  my  inarticulate  but  profound  impressions.  I  seem  to 
have  been  born  with  a  sentiment  of  something  moving  in  things, 
of  an  infinite  attraction  and  horror  coupled." 

Of  his  boyhood,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  magnetism  of  the 
youngster's  personality,  the  spell  that  he  put  upon  the  people 
with  whom  he  foregathered  in  chance  acquaintance: 

"  At  hotels  he  used  to  go  to  the  table  a" /tote  alone,  if  necessary, 
and  made  friends  freely  with  strangers.  On  his  return  from 
Homburg  he  made  great  friends  on  the  steamer  with  a  Dutch- 
man, who  kept  saying  over  to  himself,  'I  loike  this  booy. '  His 
French  master  at  Mentone,  on  his  second  visit,  gave  him  no  reg- 
ular lessons,  but  merely  talked  to  him  in  French,  teaching  him 
piquet  and  card  tricks,  introducing  him  to  various  French  people 
and  taking  him  to  convents  and  other  places.  So  his  mother  re- 
marks of  his  other  masters  at  home,  '  I  think  they  found  it 
pleasanter  to  talk  to  him  than  to  teach  him.'  " 

One  of  his  first  serious  experiences  with  books  was  when  his 
mother  read  "Macbeth  "  to  him.  The  shock  was  not  agreeable  ; 
as  the  Scots  say,  he  "scunnered  "  : 

"I  far  preferred  the  ditch-water  stories  that  a  child  could  dip 
and  skip  and  doze  over,  stealing  at  times  material  for  play  ;  it 
was  something  new  and  shocking  to  be  thus  ravished  by  a  giant, 
and  I  shrank  under  the  brutal  grasp.  But  the  spot  in  memory 
is  still  sensitive  ;  nor  do  I  ever  read  that  tragedy,  but  I  hear  the 
gale  howling  up  the  valley  of  the  Leith." 

His  father's  library  was  a  spot  of  some  austerity,  only  in  holes 
and  corners  did  he  come  upon  anything  "legible,"  as  if  by  acci- 
dent : 

"'The  Parent's  Assistant,'  '  Rob  Roy,'  '  Waverley. '  and  'Guy 
Manncring,'  the'  Voyages  of  Captain  Woods  Rogers,"  Fuller's 
and  Bunyan's  '  Holv  Wars,'  'The  Reflections  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe,' 'The  Female  Bluebeard,'  G.  Sand's' Mare  au  Diable'  (how 


came  it  in  that  grave  assembly!),  Ainsworth's  '  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,' and  four  old  volumes  of  Punch — these  were  the  chief  excep- 
tions. In  these  latter,  which  made  for  years  the  chief  of  my  diet, 
I  very  early  fell  in  love  (almost  as  soon  as  I  could  spell)  with  the 
'Snob  Papers.'  I  knew  them  almost  by  heart,  particularly  the 
visit  to  the  Pontos  ;  and  I  remember  my  surprise  when  I  found, 
long  afterward,  that  they  were  famous,  and  signed  with  a  fa- 
mous name  ;  to  me,  as  I  read  and  admired  them,  they  were  the 
works  of  Mr.  Punch." 

In  the  beginning,  the  elan  Stevenson  would  have  spoiled  a 
strong  and  ready  writer  by  making  a  feeble  and  apathetic  engi- 
neer of  him  ;  but  the  wo  Id  of  letters  rejoices  in  their  happy  fail- 
ure. For  a  time,  mathematics  replaced  Gieek,  and  civil  engi- 
neering stepped  in  front  of  Latin.  But  in  all  this  there  was  no 
real  education  for  the  coming  man  of  Bournemouth  and  Vailima. 
Altho  he  remembered  that  the  spinning  of  a  top  is  a  case  of  ki- 
netic stability,  "  he  never  set  the  same  store  by  that  knowledge  as 
by  certain  other  odds  and  ends  he  came  by  in  the  open  street, 
while  he  was  playing  truant"  : 

"In  fact,  as  far  as  the  university  was  concerned,  he  'acted 
upon  an  extensive  and  highly  rational  system  of  truantry,  which 
cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  put  in  exercise  '  ;  and  '  no  one 
ever  played  the  truant  with  more  deliberate  care,  and  none  ever 
had  more  certificates  (of  attendance)  for  less  education.'" 

"It  is  good  for  boys  to  be  violent  and  unruly,"  he  wrote  before 
himself  had  yet  ceased  to  be  a  student,  "  for  it  is  of  such  that  good 
citizens  are  made."  And  accordingly,  in  1870,  in  the  character 
of  a  riotous  student,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police — a  mere 
snowballing  affair  between  Town  and  Gown.  It  was  not  by  rea- 
son of  ill  health  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  engineering,  but 
because  his  impulse  to  letters  was  overpowering.  He  was 
"young  in  youth,"  and  going  at  the  fiery  pace  of  his  age  and 
temperament ;  he  must  either  find  his  own  way  or  lose  it  alto- 
gether. 

He  began  by  floundering  in  a  bog  of  religious  and  social  per- 
plexities ,  and  thought  to  flounder  out  by  calling  himself  an 
atheist,  and  a  "red-hot  Socialist."  These  were  the  inevitable 
mumps  and  measles  that  come  with  the  first  high  hat.  He  dis- 
covered that  it  was  manly  to  revolt  against  his  "allowance," 
which,  tho  prudent,  was  liberal  enough  ;  and,  being  terribly 
democratic,  he  made  his  headquarters  in  a  tobacco-shop  and 
sought  admiring  audiences  in  "The  Green  Elephant,"  "The 
Twinkling  Eye,"  and  "The  Gay  Japanese" — those  happy  har- 
bors of  Free  Thought  in  the  Lothian  Road: 

"Hence  my  acquaintance  was  of  what  would  be  called  a  very 
low  order.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I  am  surprised  at  the  courage 
with  which  I  first  ventured  alone  into  the  societies  in  which  I 
moved  ;  I  was  the  companion  of  seamen,  chimney-sweeps,  and 
thieves  ;  my  circle  was  being  continually  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  police  magistrate.  I  see  now  the  little  sanded  kitchen 
where  Velvet  Coat  (for  such  was  the  name  I  went  by)  has  spent 
days  together,  generally  in  silence  and  making  sonnets  in  a  pen- 
ny version-book  ;  and,  rough  as  the  material  may  appear,  I  do 
not  believe  these  days  were  among  the  least  happy  I  have  spent. 
I  was  distinctly  petted  and  respected  ;  the  women  were  most 
gentle  and  kind  to  me  ;  I  might  have  left  all  my  money  for  a 
month,  and  they  would  have  returned  every  farthing  of  it. 
Such,  indeed,  was  my  celebrity  that  when  the  proprietor  and 
his  mistress  came  to  inspect  the  establishment,  I  was  invited  to 
tea  with  them  ;  and  it  is  still  a  grizzly  thought  to  me  that  I  have 
since  seen  that  mistress,  then  gorgeous  in  velvet  and  gold  chains, 
an  old,  toothless,  ragged  woman,  with  hardly  voice  enough  to 
welcome  me  by  my  old  name  of  Velvet  Coat." 

But  these  are  the  caprices  of  his  salad  days.  Presently  they 
pall,  and  he  "changes  foot,"  to  go  a-strolling  with  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  New  Testament;  and  then  with  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Walt  Whitman,  on  his  way  to  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan. 
Montaigne  and  Dumas. 

We  can  not  here  follow  where  the  inspired  boy  has  blazed  his 
trail  through  Bournemouth  and  California  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  on  to  Vailima — and  the  end. 

It  is  a  funeral,  a  royal  funeral,  we  have  to  attend.     As  we  ar- 
rive, an  old  Mataafa-chief,  one  of  the  builders  of  that  now  fan. 
"  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  " — one  who  is  very  poor  to-day.  and 
was  yesterday  a  prisoner — is    kissing  the  Master's    cold  hand, 
and  murmuring  brokenly: 

"We  were  in  prison,  and  he  cared  for  us.  We  were  sick  and 
he  made  us  well.  We  were  hungry,  and  he  fed  us.  The  day 
was  no  longer  than  his  kindness.  Who  among  you  is  so  great 
as  Tusitala?     What  is  your  love  to  his  love?" 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PICTURES   OF   THE    NEW    NEBULA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  nebula  surrounding  the  new  star  in 
the  constellation  Perseus  are  published  by  The  Sciei/tifc 
American.     They  were  sent  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey.  of  Yerkes 


NEBULOSITY  ABOUT  NOVA    PERSEI,   SEPTEMBER   20,    1901. 

Photographed  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Ritchey,  with  the  two-foot   reflecting   tele- 
scope of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.     Exposure,  3  hours  and  50  minutes. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 

Observatory,  to   Miss   Mary  Proctor,  who  writes  about  them   as 
follows  : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  .  .  .  photographs  of  Nova  Persei 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  very  faint  nebula  surrounding  the 
star.  Later  photographs  show  that  enormous  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  nebula,  confirming  a  theory  long  ago  advanced  by 
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NEBULOM  1  V    ABOUT    NOVA   PERSEI,   NOVEMBER   13,    1901, 

Photographed  by  Prof.  G.  W.    Ritchey  with  the  two-foot  telescope  of  the 

Yerkes  Observatory.    Exposure,  7  hours. 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  according  to  which  changes  take  place  in 
the  nebulae  in  the  course  of  time. 

"This  theory  has  not  been  generally  accepted,  but  now  it  may 
be  said  to  be  proved  by  these  photographs,  showing  actual 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  nebula  surrounding  Nova 
Persei  during  the  brief  period  of  seven  weeks.  Tin's  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  gaseous  matter  forming  nebulas  is  ever  un- 


dergoing a  process  of  change  and  formation,  and  that  from  this 
material — the  star-dust  scattered  throughout  the  depths  of  space 
— new  worlds  and  star-systems  are  being  evolved. 

"The  negative  for  September  20  was  made  with  an  exposure 
of  3  hours  50  minutes,  and  for  November  13  with  an  exposure  of 
7  hours.  The  enlargement  from  the  original  negatives  is  about 
five  diameters  in  each  case.  The  negative  of  November  13  shows 
the  outer  parts  of  the  nebula  to  have  grown  much  fainter  (thothe 
exposure  was  3  hours  10  minutes  longer) ,  while  the  strong  wisp 
near  the  central  star  (Nova  Persei)  is  much  stronger. 

"The  measurement  of  the  negative  indicates  that  the  nebula 
has  expanded  about  one  iiii'n ate  of  arc  in  all  directions  in  seven 
weeks,  also  that  it  has  rotated  about  the  Nova  (in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch)  through  an  angle  of  about 
3  or  4  degrees  in  that  time.  The  change  in  density  of  the  wisp 
near  the  star  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  positively 
whether  there  has  been  a  change  of  shape  or  position  in  it. 

"The  rate  of  motion  is  of  course  enormous — far  beyond  any- 
thing known  in  the  stellar  universe  before.  Indeed,  if  we  as- 
sume a  parallax  of  0.01  second  for  the  star,  the  motion  of  the 
strong  condensation  of  nebulosity  approximates  that  of  light. 
Professor  Chase,  of  Yale,  has  shown  that  the  parallax  is  ex- 
tremely small — probably  too  small  for  measurement. 

"  The  idea  is  suggested  that  the  enormous  changes  are  not  due  to 
motion  of  matter  at  all,  but  to  change  of  illumination,  electrical 
or  other.  But,  according  to  Professor  Ritchey,  the  change  is  like 
that  of  an  expanding  ring.  Many  of  the  condensations,  in  fact 
all  of  them,  are  easily  recognized  in  the  two  photographs,  despite 
this  change  of  position." 


TESTS   OF   THE   "FULTON." 

THE  remarkable  performance  of  the  submarine  torpedo-boat 
Fulton,  in  staying  under  water  for  fifteen  hours,  has  elic- 
ited widespread  comment ;  but  the  technical  journals  remind  us 
that  it  is  far  from  being  a  conclusive  test  of  her  powers.  Says 
The   West  era  Electrician  : 

"One  of  Mr.  Holland's  submarine  boats  has  successfully  with- 
stood a  total  submergence  test  of  fifteen  hours,  and  the  fact  is  of 
considerable  interest,  altho  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  emergency 
in  the  actual  use  of  submarine  boats  in  warfare  in  which  the 
ability  to  stay  under  water  for  so  long  a  time  would  be  useful. 
One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  the  submergible  craft  is 
their  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  about  under  water.  The 
submerged  boat  must  be  guided  on  the  surface  to  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  the  object  to  be  attacked,  then  sink- 
ing and  making  a  dash  for  it.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
ability  to  rest  under  six  feet  of  water  for  fifteen  hours,  with  oxygen 
enough  to  sustain  a  crew,  is  such  a  great  advantage  after  all. 
What  the  submarine  boat  really  needs  is  greater  speed  and  some 
means  of  finding  its  way  about  under  water.  Electrical  men 
have  a  kindly  interest  in  these  boats,  so  persistently  experiment- 
ed with,  as  electrical  power  is  relied  upon  for  the  under-water 
runs  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  goal  of  even  a  measurable 
degree  of  flexible  operation,  on  the  surface,  awash,  and  totally 
submerged,  is  still  to  be  reached." 

It  is  predicted  by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  that 
the  /■'//lion's  submergence  record  will  soon  be  surpassed,  either 
here  or  in  Europe.     It  says  : 

"Mr.  Loubet,  who  has  done  so  much  in  submarine  boats  in 
France,  has  just  been  awarded  a  prize  in  recognition  of  his  work, 
and  he  and  his  fellow  countrymen  are  hardly  likely  to  leave  Mr. 
Holland  in  undisturbed  peace.  It  will  be  interesting  to  get  the 
official  report  of  the  two  navy  officers  on  board,  and  learn  their 
views,  for  the  navy  has  been  very  conservative  as  to  this  subma- 
rine-boat development,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  English  navy. 
Such  a  test  as  this,  while  praiseworthy,  leaves  much  to  be  proved; 
That  clams  will  not  sing  has  never  been  urged  very  warmly  as 
an  argument  in  their  favor,  and  a  submarine  boat  that  simply 
lay  motionless  in  its  oozy  bed  would  be  of  little  use  to  anybody. 
The  next  tests,  therefore,  of  any  validity  must  be  those  bearing 
on  the  utility  of  such  craft  in  battle,  or  at  least  in  the  supreme 
qualities  of  activity,  agility,  dirigibility,  and  offense.  But  even 
as  they  are,  these  craft  would  cause  the  admiral  of  a  foreign 
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fleet  off  Sandy  Hook  some  little  anxiety  and  worry,  for  in  actual 
warfare  brave  Merrimac  crews  would  be  plentifully  forthcom- 
ing, ready  for  any  dash  or  forlorn  hope.  The  rest  of  the  demon- 
stration, that  of  the  'offensive'  kind,  is  now  in  order." 

The  daily  press  of  December  n  report  that  the  Fulton  sank  at 
her  dock  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some  employee  in  leaving 
a  hatch  open.  She  was  subsequently  raised  and  found  to  be  un- 
injured, but  this  accident,  which  could  scarcely  have  happened 
with  an  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  showed  that  special  care  is  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  the  new  class  of  war-craft. 


A   NEW    METHOD   OF   IDENTIFYING    HAND- 
WRITING. 

NO  one's  hand  is  steady  enough  to  draw  a  perfectly  even  line. 
When  a  pen  is  used,  the  resulting  line  not  only  has  irregu- 
Jarities  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  it  appears  under  the 
microscope  with  undulating  or  serrated  edges,  showing  that  the 
hand  that  produced  it  is  vibrating  as  it  moves,  besides  which  the 
pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  is  continually  varying.  In  an 
article  published  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (No- 
vember 23),    Dr.    Persifor  Frazer  asserts  that  the  character  of 


■•Photomicrograph  of  an  ink  line  made  by  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,     Magni- 
fied 120  diameters. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 

these  serrations  and  undulations  varies  from  person  to  person, 
•and  that  they  can  therefore  be  used  to  identify  handwriting. 
Says  Professor  Frazer : 

"While  studying  the  peculiarities  of  pen-marks  in  iSgS  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  under  high  magnification  the  unevennesses 
on  each  margin  of  a  pen-mark  preserved  a  similar  general  char- 
acter in  pen-strokes  of  a  given  writer,  and  that  the  number  of 
the  irregularities  usually  differed  on  the  two  sides  In  a  given 
space 

"The  similarity  of  the  magnified  pen-strokes  of  a  writer  is  like 
that  of  the  fractured  edges  of  two  specimens  of  the  same  mineral 


or  rock.  It  does  not  consist  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  indenta- 
tions at  corresponding  places  of  the  two  lines,  but  in  a  general 
effect  on  the  eye  which  enables  the  experienced  naturalist  in  the 
analogous  case  just 
mentioned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  frac- 
tures of  slate,  gran- 
ite, sandstone,  and 
limestone,  etc.,  from 
each  other. 

"The  phenomenon 
when  more  closely 
studied  in  hand- 
writing resolves 
itself  into  two.  The 
first  is  a  succession 
of  serrations  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  on  each 
edge  of  the  ink  line 
examined,  and  usu- 
ally preponderating 
on  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  second  is  an 
alternate  widening 
and  narrowing  of 
the  line  visible  in 
the  more  or  less  per- 
fect opposition  of 
two  of  the  larger 
serrations  at  succes- 
sive intervals.  That 
these  phenomena 
are  not  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  and 
to  the  invisible 
tremors  which  affect 
all  objects  on  the 
vibrating  surface  of 
the  eart  h.  is  ap- 
parent from  two 
facts  :  first,  because 
pen  lines  drawn  by 
a  machine  lack  alto- 
gether the  larger 
serrations    and    the 

rhythmic  widening  and  narrowing  of  the  line;  and.  second,  be- 
cause the  different  lines  of  a  given  writer  maintain  character- 
istics peculiar  to  him  despite  the  differences  in  outward  appear- 
ance which  result  from  changing  the  quality  of  the  pens«-»ink, 
and  paper. 

"Concisely  stated,  the  case  stands  thus:  In  any  ink  lines  of 
sufficient  length  made  by  the  human  hand  there  may  be  observed 
deviations  right  and  left  from  the  course  the  writer  intended  to 
follow,  inversely  proportionate  in  number  and  extent  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  writer  over  the  pen.  These  irregularities  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  connection  with  the  greater  or  less  cor- 
rectness of  the  designs  or  models  of  the  letters  on  which  they  are 


Photomicrograph  of  a  machine-drawn  ink  line 
made  with  an  ordinary  steel  pen.  the  nibs  press- 
ing equally  oil  the  paper  and  liein^  drawn  down- 
ward. The  scarcity  of  serrations  and  the 
absence  of  curvature  on  the  margins  are  notice- 
able.    Magnified  i£o  diameters. 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 
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Hypothetical  diagram  of  ink  column  at  varying  distances  of  the  pen  from 

the  paper. 
Courtesy  of   The  Scient  tu  Anuri 

observed,  give  to  the  observer  his  impression  of  the  expertness, 
feebleness,  illiteracy,  etc..  of  the  writer.  Visible  to  the  naked 
eye  they  are  also  greatly  affected  by  states  of  mind  and  body, 
the  influence  of  drugs,  etc. 

"But  if  a  high  magnifying  power  be  applied  to  ink  lines  made 
by  human  hands  there  will  be  found  much  finer  deviations  en- 
tirely invisible  to  the  naked  eve.     It  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
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the  states  of  mind  aforementioned  influence  these  much  subtler 
vibrations  of  the  writing  hand,  but  it  is  certain,  from  experi- 
ments made,  that  it  is  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  visible 
irregularities.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  crooked,  zigzag  charac- 
ters of  a  drunken  writer  when  highly  magnified  do  not  reveal  an 
increase  in  number  or  size  of  the  finer  serrations  proportionate  to 
the  change  of  the  visible  parts,  when  compared  with  the  normal 
writing  of  the  same  hand. 

"If  handwriting  be  magnified  to  about  thirty  diameters  (900 
times  the  actual  size),  the  sinuosities  of  the  longer  strokes  (in- 
tended to  be  straight),  the  gross  alterations  in  the  width  of  the 
line  due  to  measurable  variations  in  vertical  pressure,  and  the 
largest  of  the  serrations  due  to  unconscious 
lateral  movements  come  into  view." 

Dr.  Frazer  shows  by  several  examples  that 
these  peculiarities  are  sufficiently  character- 
istic to  be  utilized  in  the  identification  of 
handwriting.  He  ends  by  describing  how  the 
serrations  are  produced  : 

"In  the  last  figure,  1,  2,  and  3  illustrate 
roughly  the  varying  width  of  the  base  of  the 
ink  column  (for  which  the  term  '  unduloid' 
has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Goodspeed) 
connecting  the  pen  with  the  paper  where  these 
latter  are  separated  for  minute  distances  and 
fractions  of  time.  1  represents  the  pen  at  a 
maximum  distance  from  the  paper  where  the 
base  of  the  column  will  be  a  minimum  ;  2 
shows  the  pen  closer  to  the  paper  and  the  base 
of  the  column  broader ;  3  illustrates  the  base 
of  the  column  when  one  of  the  pen-nibs  is  in 
contact  with  the  paper.  In  this  position  an 
almost  infinitesimal  variation  in  pressure  will 
instantly  change  the  area  of  the  ink  column 
in  contact  with  the  paper.  These  sudden 
changes,  in  response  to  which  the  ink  column  shoots  out  and 
retracts,  are  perhaps  mainly  the  origin  of  these  swellings  and 
narrowings  of  the  line,  while  the  tiny  waves  produced  by  the 
lateral  tremors  of  the  pen  produce  the  finer  serrations.  The 
finest  of  all — those  which  are, neglected  in  the  effort  to  identify 
writing — may  be  largely  caused  by  the  accidental  vibrations 
from  which  no  object  on  the  earth's  surface  is  free." 

To  further  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  character  of  the  tremo- 
grams  is  due  to  irregularities  of  surface  of  the  substance  written 
upon,  Dr.  Frazer,  since  the  appearance  of  the  above  article,  so 
he  informs  us,  has  been  engaged  upon  the  study  of  various  wri- 
tings made  upon  a  fine  coating  deposited  upon  a  surface.  The 
results,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  show  as  complete  dif- 
ferences between  different  writers,  he  says,  and  as  constant  char- 
acteristics of  the  same  writer,  as  in  writings  of  ink  upon  paper. 
In  these  experiments,  however,  each  of  the  two  nibs  shows  its 
right  and  left  marginal  serrations  wich  a  bar  of  untouched  coat- 
ing in  the  middle,  which  proves,  among  other  things,  how  slight 
a  pressure  is  necessary  to  part  the  nibs  of  even  a  moderately  stiff 
pen. 

THE    FROG   AS  A    HYPNOTIC   SUBJECT. 

THAT  at  least  some  of  the  lower  animals  can  be  hypnotized 
was  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  anything  was  known 
about  the  subject ;  but  researches  along  this  line  have  been  few 
until  recent  years,  as  human  beings  have  seemed  vastly  more 
interesting  subjects.  Recent  experiments  on  frogs  are  described 
in  Nature  (Paris,  November  i6),byM.  N.  Vaschide,  chief  of 
the  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology  of  the  School  of  Higher 
Studies,  Paris.  He  asserts  that  he  has  definitely  established  the 
power  of  the  human  eye  to  act  as  a  true  anesthetic,  paralyzing 
brain  action  in  animals  as  well  as  man.  "  He  paralyzed  me  with 
his  glance."  "His  look  struck  me  dumb" — these  are  familiar 
phrases  and  the  assertion  that  one  can  cause  a  wild  beast  to 
quail  by  looking  it  steadily  in  the  eye  is  often  heard,  altho  proba- 
bly the  experiment  is  rarely  trier].     M.  Vaschide  asserts  that  this 


action  is  real  and  that  its  mechanism  is  hypnotic,  as  shown  by 
his  own  experiments  on  frogs.     Says  this  writer  : 

"Frogs  that  have  passed  the  winter  in  an  aquarium  furnish 
remarkable  material  for  the  study  of  hypnosis,  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  exhausted  by  prolonged  fasting ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
spring  and  summer.  When  turned  over  on  their  backs,  they 
fall  into  the  hypnotic  state  which  often  goes  nearly  as  far  as 
catalepsy.  In  the  state  of  profound  hypnosis,  the  sense-organs 
suspend  their  functions,  the  sense  of  touch  and  sensitiveness  to 
pain  being  much  deadened.  The  pupils  are  always  contracted, 
but  dilate  as  soon  as  the  creature  is  revived  ;  the  movements  of 


ATTITUDES  OF   HYPNOTIZED   FROGS. 

the  heart  are  slower;  and  respiration  is  often  nearly  impercepti- 
ble.    This  condition  may  persist  for  a  half-hour  or  even  longer. 

"This  deep  hypnotic  sleep  is  still  more  accentuated  with  frogs 
whose  bodies  have  lost  moisture  by  sojourn  in  a  dry  place. 
These  can  not  always  be  awakened  when  desired.  Frogs  newly 
caught  in  spring  can  be  hypnotized  in  the  same  conditions,  but 
they  resist  longer.  They  become  more  and  more  easily  hypno- 
tizable  as  their  fast  lasts  longer.  This  accords  with  the  obser- 
vation of  Gley  that  hypnosis  is  easily  produced  in  starving 
frogs 

"In  the  investigations  of  Mile.  Stefanowska,  frogs  in  a  deep 
and  prolonged  hypnotic  state  woke  at  once  on  being  enveloped  in 
the  vapors  of  ether,  chloroform,  or  alcohol.  Sudden  or  progres- 
sive elevation  of  temperature  always  interrupts  their  sleep,  but 
fall  of  temperature  does  not  wake  them,  and  seems  favorable  t» 
hypnosis." 

The  author  presents  the  accompanying  pictures  of  frogs  hyp- 
notized by  Mile.  Stefanowska,  and  remarks  that  the  attitudes  are 
characteristic,  reminding  us,  indeed,  of  those  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  hysteria.  He  himself  has  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments along  this  line,  especially  on  the  hypnotizing  of  frogs  by 
merely  looking  them  in  the  eye.     He  says: 

"It  is  extremely  hard  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  frog.  The  colora- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  hue  of  the  eye,  and  the  absence  of  any  char- 
acteristic expression  of  regard  make  this  very  difficult.  The 
experiment  must  be  tried  in  a  light  that  is  as  uniform  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  experimented  with  daylight  and  with  artificial  light. 
.  .  .  Some  frogs  go  to  sleep  easily  and  others  resist  for  a  long 
time  ;  I  have  held  frogs  in  my  hands  for  an  hour  without  being 
able  to  hypnotize  them,  while  others  go  off  when  simply  breathed 
upon  gently. 

"In  a  second  series  of  experiments  I  endeavored  to  hypnotize 
frogs  when  free  to  move  about,  and  in  two  different  conditions — 
placed  on  the  laboratory  table  or  swimming  in  a  glass  tank.  Hyp- 
nosis then  became  still  more  difficult  to  produce  ;  that  is,  it  took 
a  longer  time.  Frogs  at  rest  assume  an  attitude  favorable  for 
hypnosis;  the  gaze  is  directed  upward  and  the  head  has  an  atti- 
tude of  ecstasy  or  attention.  The  difficulty  still  is  to  fix  the  crea- 
ture's attention.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  putting  them  to  sleep 
wherever  they  were,   so  deeply  that  I  could  stick  needles  into 
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them  without  their  showing  the  least  sign.  The  hypnosis,  altho 
deep,  does  not  last  long  ;  it  is  short,  and  the  animal  often  awakes 
with  a  sudden  leap. 

"When  the  frogs  are  swimming  in  a  tank,  hypnosis  is  also  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  requires  time  and  an  amount  of  address  that  expe- 
rience only  can  give.  I  may  note  as  a  characteristic  fact,  that 
altho  I  have  hypnotized  many  frogs  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
making  them  plunge  into  the  water.  The  hypnosis  was  not  pro- 
found, and,  altho  sensibility  had  become  obtuse,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  animal  controlled  its  attitude  automatically.  .  .  .  In  the  most 
profound  sleep  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  I  could  plunge  the  frog 
lightly  into  the  water,  but  this  caused  gasping  and  was  generally 
followed  by  waking.  If  the  water  was  heated  gently,  the  sleep 
was  interrupted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  observed  also  by  Mile. 
Stefanowska  in  other  conditions,  when  the  temperature  was  pro- 
gressively lowered  it  seemed  that  the  frogs  ceased,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  have  control  of  their  positions  in  the  water. 

"These  facts  .  .  .  speak  decisively  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  hypnotizing  frogs,  and  again  demonstrate  the  anesthetic  pow- 
er, so  to  speak,  of  the  human  glance — this  complex  action  that 
seems  to  combine  our  whole  dynamic  cerebrality.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  human  eye  has  its  effect  not  only  on  men,  but 
also  on  frogs ;  here  we  have  a  hint  of  important  psycho-physio- 
logic relations  that  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  force 
that  issues  from  the  windows  of  our  psycho-organic  life  and  acts 
as  a  true  anesthetic— fixing  the  attitudes  of  animals  as  well  as 
men  and  paralyzing  all  cerebral  life." — Translation  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Morb  American  Bridges  FOR  Africa.— "A  contract  has  recently  been 
given  the  American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  construction  of 
twenty  steel  bridges  along  the  line  of  the  Uganda  railroad  in  East  Africa," 
says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review.  "The  amount  involved  is  about 
$1,000,000.  English  and  Continental  firms  competed  in  the  bidding,  but 
their  figures  were  higher,  and  they  could  not  guarantee  to  complete  the 
work  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  agreed  upon  by  the  American  company." 

CONSUL  Ravndal  reports  from  Beirut,  says  The  Scientific  American, 
"that  olive  oil  has  many  uses,  but  more  substitutes,  and  few  salads  are 
compounded  without  the  aid  of  one  of  them.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  a  favorite 
substitute,  but,  according  to  an  Egyptian  newspaper,  this  is  soon  to  find  a 
sturdy  rival  in  the  form  of  the  seed  of  the  sunflower.  Experiments  made 
by  German  chemists  have  convinced  them,  it  seems,  of  the  availability  of 
this  cheap  raw  material,  and  it  may  shortly  become  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  It  is  said  to  be  convertible  to  many  uses,  and,  besides  having 
ing  possibilities  as  a  lamp  oil,  may  be  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  will 
be  of  service  in  soap-making." 

"ENGINEERS  are  not  as  afraid  of  concretes  as  they  used  to  be,"  says  En- 
gineering News  (December  5).  "There  was  a  time— and  it  still  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  of  the  profession  -when  concrete  always  had  to 
be  covered  up  with  stone.  It  was  an  accepted  maxim  that  'concrete  must 
not  be  exposed  to  water  or  weather  or  wear.  Cut  stone- facing  was  the 
thing  for  such  places.  As  examples  of  how  ideas  have  changed,  we  may 
instance  the  St.  Croix  dam,  ...  in  which  the  stone  and  concrete  have  their 
places  reversed  from  the  usual  position,  the  stone  being  on  the  inside  and 
the  concrete  being  an  outside  facing.  This  was  done  because  a  very  soft 
stone  was  the  only  thing  available  for  the  dam."  Another  example  of  a  dam 
with  rubble-stone  heart  and  concrete  face  is  given  by  the  same  paper  ;  but 
the  concrete  facing  was  adopted  here  merely  to  save  the  expense  of  cutting 
the  face  stones  of  the  dam  to  make  a  smooth  overfall.  "Doubtless  many 
engineers  will  look  askance  at  such  a  construction  ;  yet  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  dam  is  in  a  region  where 
ice  will  never  trouble  it,  and  if  heavy  driftwood  going  over  during  high 
water  should  gouge  a  hole  or  two  in  the  concrete  facing,  it  would  not  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  dam  and  could  easily  be  made  good  as  new  at  low 
water." 

"With  some  refreshing  exceptions,  'popular  science'  continues  to  be 
more  popular  than  scientific,"  says  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  No- 
vember 30).  "For  instance,  here  is  a  late  bit  of  gossip  about  dynamo  de- 
sign :  'It  will  be  news  to  many  that  dynamos  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  smart  set  of  the  electrical  world  talk  now  of  gen- 
erators. Generators  that  is  to  say,  our  old  friends  the  dynamos— have 
ceased  to  be  specially  interesting  because,  like  the  fiddle,  they  have 
reached  perfection.  To  those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  matter 
this  may  sound  like  an  exaggeration,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
much  room  now  for  improvement  in  electrical  machinery.  Everything  is 
becoming  fixed  and  standardized— a  sure  sign  of  maturity.  Thelimitations 
and  conditions  are  well  understood,  and  only  a  few  more  revolutions  are 
possible,  and  none  probable.'  This  is  from  a  handsomely  illustrated  and 
printed  article  in  one  of  the  10-cent  monthlies.  One  can  detect  a  certain 
disguised  flavor  of  truth  in  this  glib  recital,  altho  the  statement  that  'onlv 
a  few  more  revolutions  are  possible,  and  none  probable,'  is  puzzling  ;  but, 
after  all,  how  misleading  the  whole  is!  Generators  have  hardly  reached 
perfection,  and  standardization  of  apparatus  does  not  mean  stagnation  by 
any  means." 


IS   FEAR   THE   FOUNDATION   OF    RELIGION? 

IN  his  recent  book,  "The  Field  of  Ethic.-,,''  George  Herbert 
Palmer,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Harvard,  courageously 
accepts  and  turns  to  theistic  conclusions  a  proposition  which  has 
long  been  advanced  by  skeptic  and  materialistic  philosophers. 
It  is  that  religion  is  founded  on  fear.     Says  Professor  Palmer: 

"Lucretius  defined  religion  in  words  which  have  deeply  influ- 
enced twenty  centuries:  'Prim  as  in  or  be  timor  fecit  deos.' 
What  brought  gods  before  us  first  was  fear.  Because  we  are 
born  to  trouble,  the  idea  of  God  has  visited  us.  At  first  the 
statement  may  shock,  and  make  us  disposed  to  deny  it.  But  my 
impression  is  that  the  more  we  reflect,  the  more  we  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  accept  it,  and  to  own  that  at  the  heart  of 
religion  lies  fear.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  a  matter  so  personal 
without  bias.  But  if  we  try  to  do  so,  we  shall  find,  I  believe. 
that  as  a  fact  our  thoughts  of  religion  have  hitherto  been  closely 
associated  with  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness." 

To  test  the  case,  Professor  Palmer  asks  under  what  circum- 
stances do  feelings  of  devoutness  come  most  easily.  Is  it  when 
we  are  strong  in  body,  masterful,  possessed  of  abundant  wealth, 
with  all  the  events  of  life  turning  out  for  us  fortunately  ?  On  the 
contrary,  when  sickness  threatens  and  we  feel  our  helplessness, 
then  it  is  that  we  incline  to  pray.  In  the  call  for  help  we  reach 
the  clear  consciousness  of  God.  An  old  English  poet  has  said 
that  we  turn  to  God  "when  griefs  make  us  tame." 

Professor  Palmer  quotes  also  from  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  : 

And  almost  every  one  when  age, 

Disease,  or  sorrows  strike  him, 
Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God, 

Or  something  very  like  Him. 

These  persons,  Professor  Palmer  says,  have  a  keen  sense  of 
God,  because  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  their  own  limitations. 
In  their  apprehension  of  restriction  comes  the  thought  of  God's 
greatness.  The  writer  infers  that  "this  sense  of  our  weakness 
in  connection  with  God's  power — just  the  conjunction  which 
is  the  essential  element  of  fear — is  fundamental  to  religion  every- 
where "  ;  yet  he  confesses  that  he  would  be  sorry  if  this  conclu- 
sion were  accepted  without  modification  : 

"  Even  if  my  presentation  has  been  com  incing,  and  fear  is  now 
confessed  to  be  deeply  imbedded  in  religion,  I  hope  it  will  be  felt 
that  the  account  is  incomplete,  and  that  religion  contains  ele- 
ments much  more  important  and  ennobling  than  fear.  The 
Psalmist  says  that  '  Fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  evidently 
meaning  by  wisdom  divine  wisdom,  reverence  for  God.  His 
thought  might  seem  the  same  as  that  of  Lucretius.  But  in  the 
Psalmist's  mind  fear  is  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  To  ar- 
gue that  it  is  the  end — a  substantial  portion  of  completed  relig- 
ion, as  I  appear  to  have  done — is  to  produce  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment." 

This  bewilderment,  the  writer  claims,  is  the  result  of  ambigu- 
ity in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "fear."  He  says  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  fear:  one  essential  to  religion,  one  abhorrent  to  the 
thought  when  connected  with  religion.  One  results  from  a  sense 
of  weakness  which  clings  and  aspires,  the  other  from  a  sense 
of  weakness  which  would  abolish  and  abase  itself.  We  quote 
again : 

"Such  are  the  two  contrasted  kinds  of  fear.  I  believe  they 
both  appear  in  religion.  In  fact.  I  suspect  that  we  might  divide 
the  religions  of  the  worjd  on  this  basis.  Some  of  them  we  call 
pagan,  others  universal  or  ethical ;  and  the  distinction  marks  the 
different  sorts  of  fear  which  they  contain.  The  pagan's  God  is 
alien  to  himself.  He  never  knows  what  that  God  of  his  is  going 
todo.  God  is  a  powerful  being,  but  irrational  and  arbitrary.  His 
worshipper  can  only  humble  himself  and  conciliate,  studying 
how  to  avoid  offense.  Between  God  and  himself  there  is  no 
friendly  trust.  What  he  would  like  best  would  be  to  get  away 
from  God,  to  hide  himself,  and  be  allowed  to  go  his  own  way. 
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This  being  impossible,  his  religion  is  largely  an  affair  of  self- 
abasement,  lie  will  sacrifice  what  he  prizes  most  in  order  to 
show  of  how  little  consequence  he  is.  Then  perhaps  God  will 
not  harm  him.  That  is  his  conception  of  religion,  a  religion  of 
cowardly  fear. 

"The  noble  religions,  on  the  other  hand, — and  there  are  many 
of  them, — recognize  the  inherent  likeness  of  .  God  and  man. 
Their  worshipers  look  upon  God  as  their  Father,  a  being  essen- 
tially akin  to  themselves.  In  His  image  they  are  made,  tho  they 
are  far  from  filling  out  that  image.  He  is  high  and  lifted  up,  the 
object  of  awful  admiration.  Yet  in  their  degrees  they  identify 
themselves  with  Him,  and  in  Him  alone  can  behold  themselves 
complete.  The  goal  of  their  ambition  is  union  with  Him,  and 
they  can  not  be  at  rest  except  in  His  presence.  Between  God 
and  man  there  is  no  other  separation  than  that  of  degree,  and 
to  become  more  completely  a  man  is  forever  to  approximate  god- 
hood.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  does  not  exclude  fear,  which 
we  have  seen  is  always  the  sense  of  smallness  in  the  presence  of 
greatness.  But  the  fear  is  of  the  noble  sort  which  adoringly 
contemplates  the  revealer  of  its  smallness,  finding  in  him  a  ref- 
uge and  the  means  of  its  own  enlargement.  Fear  is  thus  trans- 
muted into  love — which  in  all  its  higher  forms  retains  fear  of  the 
reverential  sort.  Fear  we  called  the  begiuning  of  wisdom. 
Love  is  its  conclusion.     Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  law." 


COMMERCIAL   VALUE   OF  THE    MISSIONARY. 

A  PLEA  for  the  support  of  missions  on  the  ground  that  they 
promote  commerce  can  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  something 

of  a  novelty  ;  but  it  is  made,  quite  seriously,  by  the  Hon.  Charles 

Denby ,  formerly 
United  States  Min- 
ister to  China,  in 
last  week's  Inde- 
pendent  (~Se\v  York). 
"It  may  seem  to 
some  fastidious  per- 
sons," he  says,"  that 
the  cause  of  religion 
would  be  weakened 
if  any  sentiment  of 
material  benefit 
were  to  enter  into 
i  t  s  consideration  ; 
but  as  the  mission- 
ary himself  makes 
use  of  all  the  tempo- 
ral means  that  are 
at  hand  for  promo- 
ting the  success  of 
his  religious  efforts, 
it   would  seem  that 

his  supporters  might  properly  use  the  same  means  to  secure  the 

'sinews  of  war.'"     He  continues: 

"It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  missionary  question  in  China, 
in  a  purely  civil  and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  one  of  great 
importance.  Let  it  be  openly  said  that  if  the  missionary  taught 
nothing  but  theology  he  would  fall  far  short  of  being  the  great 
benefactor  that  he  is.  In  fact  and  in  truth  he  becomes  a  teacher 
of  learning,  of  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  as  Martin,  a  for- 
mer missionary,  and  many  others  are.  He  establishes  a  college 
as  Mater,  Sheffield,  Allen,  and  others  have  done.  He  becomes 
the  master  and  preceptor  of  agriculture,  as  Nevius  did  at  Chefu, 
and  all  the  country  around  bloomed  an,d  blossomed  with  new 
seeds  and  fruits  and  flowers.  He  builds  a  university  as  Pilcher, 
Lowry,  Hobart,  Gamewell,  Harper,  Boone,  and  Potts  did,  whence 
every  year  educated  teachers  go  forth  to  spread  knowledge  and 
learning  among  the  people.  He  translates  into  Chinese  a  whole 
series  of  primers — as  Edkins,  an  old  missionary,  did — and  the 
Emperor  commences  to  study  and  to  learn  English.  He  erects 
out  of  his  own  means  a  hospital  and  stocks  it  with  medicines,  as 
Atterbury  did.     There  are  123  foreign  hospitals  in  China.     The 
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lady  missionary  takes  by  the  hand  the  ill-treated,  the  neglected, 
the  despised  girl,  and  transforms  her  into  a  modest,  well-be- 
haved, educated  woman.  And  the  woman  doctor  goes  forth 
among  her  sisters  and  is  their  ministering  angel.  The  mission- 
ary is  the  leader  in  charity.  He  gives  largely  out  of  his  scanty 
means  and  he  honestly  disburses  the  money  entrusted  to  him. 
He  is  the  pioneer  of  commerce.  From  his  modest  home  there 
radiates  the  light  of  modern  civilization.  He  alone  of  all  classes 
has  the  right  to  go  into  the  interior  and  reside.  He  precedes  the 
drummer,  who  follows  on  behind,  and  foreign  commerce  has  its 
birth." 

And  so  the  missionar}-  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more  widely  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  opening  up  of 
new  markets.     Mr.  Denby  says  : 

"In  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  peoples,  civilization,  instruc- 
tion, learning,  breed  new  wants  which  commerce  supplies.  Look 
at  the  electric  telegraph  in  every  province  in  China  !  Look  at 
the  steamships  which  ply  along  the  coast  from  Hongkong  to  New- 
Chwang  and  on  the  Yang-tse,  and  up  the  West  River!  Look 
at  the  foreign  cities  which  have  sprung  up  along  the  coast  and 
rivers,  Shanghai,  Tien-Tsin,  Hankow,  and  others — object-lessons 
to  the  Chinese  !  Look  at  the  enormous  trade  which  has  been 
created  between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  got  a  foothold  there  !  Look  at  the  railroads 
which  are  built  or  projected  !  There  are  thousands  of  missiona- 
ries in  China,  and  they  bore  their  part  with  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs,  the  diplomatists,  the  consuls,  and  the  merchants, 
in  all  this  progress.  They  were  agents  for  the  foreigner.  They 
were  his  interpreters— at  first  his  only  interpreters.  They  trans- 
lated Chinese  books  for  him.  They  wrote  books  for  the  Chinese 
and  for  the  foreigner  as  well.  They  explored  China  and  made 
the  interior  familiar  to  the  outer  world.  One  of  them,  Williams, 
was  the  author  of  the  Chinese  dictionary,  which  is  the  students' 
text-book.  Without  them  China  would  be  a  sealed  country  to- 
day. Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  missionaries  taught  the 
sciences  at  Peking.  France,  Germany,  and  England  have  al- 
ways recognized  their  obligations  and  duties  to  this  class. 
France  has  been  the  protector  of  the  Catholics  in  China  for  hun- 
dreds of  years — a  right  which  Germany  now  claims  to  share." 

"If  it  is  true  that  mission  work  tends  to  spread  and  benefit 
commerce,"  concludes  the  .writer,  "is  there  any  reason  why  the 
fact  should  not  be  proclaimed,  and  on  that  ground  appeals  should 
be  addressed  to  business  men  to  help  the  cause  of  missions  with 
their  influence  and  money?  " 


The  Church  and  the  Sunday  Saloon,  Again.— An 

elaborate  inquiry  into  the  attitude  of  clergymen  and  religious 
newspapers  toward  the  question  of  Sunday  saloon  opening  in 
New  York  has  been  made  by  Zion' s  Herald  (Meth.  Episc),  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  excise  law.  It 
finds  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic  papers,  all  the  Methodist  pa- 
pers, all  the  Episcopalian,  all  the  Baptist  but  one,  all  the  Congre- 
gational but  one,  and  all  the  other  Protestant  organs,  are  against 
the  proposition  for  any  form  of  the  Sunday  saloon.  In  fact,  The 
Independent  and  The  Outlook  are  practically  the  only  religious 
journals  of  national  reputation  that  are  inclined  to  favor  Sunday 
opening.  Among  Protestant  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Bishop  Potter, 
Bishop  Doane,  and  a  few  more  have  put  themselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  more  liberal  policy  ;  but  Zion' s  Herald  fails  to  find  a 
single  Baptist  or  Congregationalist  minister  or  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  same  mind.  "  We  speak  with  authority, "  it  declares, 
"in  saying  that  the  Methodist  ministry  as  a  unit  will  forever  op- 
pose the  Sunday  saloon."     The  same  paper  continues: 

"  No  movement  that  can  not  carry  the  Baptist, the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  can  succeed  with  the 
legislature  of  any  commonwealth  in  the  land.  And  when  these 
three  great  bodies  unite,  as  they  now  do,  against  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  Sunday  saloon,  it  is  doomed  in  advance.  While 
there  is  reason  for  alertness  and  earnest  agitation,  there  is  the 
best  reason,  also,  for  abiding  confidence.     The  Sunday  saloon, 
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with  its  advocates,  will  speedily  go  down  under  the  pressure 
of  these  great  religious  and  moral  forces  which  are  combined 
against  it." 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE   RELIGIOUS   SITUATION 
IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

THE  obstacles  that  lie  before  the  Philippine  commission  in  its 
work  of  adjusting  the  religious  affairs  of  the  islands  do  nol 
seem  to  grow  less  formidable  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  re- 
lations between  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  in  Manila  are 
reported  as  being  more  strained  than  ever.  The  dissatisfaction 
aroused  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  by  Judge  Taft's  attitude  to- 
ward the  friars  has  in  no  way  abated  since  the  publication  of  his 
report  several  months  ago,  and  the  current  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Quarterly  Re- 
view contains  a  most  hostile 
criticism  on  the  work  of  the 
commission,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bryan  J.  Clinch.  He 
says : 

"The  Taft  commission 
seems  engaged  on  a  task  in 
the  Philippines  like  that 
which  the  French  citizen  com- 
missioners tried  so  unsuccess- 
fully in  Milan  and  Naples. 
It  is  trying  to  mold  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  schooling, 
laws,  land  tenures,  methods 
of  taxation,  and  corporate  life 
of  a  people  of  eight  millions 
within  a  few  months.  It  is 
doing  all  this,  not  according 
to  the  wishes  or  wants  of 
that  people,  but  on  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  experience  of 
a  community  foreign  to  them  in  language,  race,  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  social  life.  The  commissioners  are  not  men  expe- 
rienced in  administration  or  acquainted  with  even  the  language, 
much  less  the  character  and  history,  of  the  millions  whose'desfi- 
nies  they  undertake  to  mold  so  confidently.  Two  of  them  are 
college  professors  and  three  lawyers.  Moreover,  their  task  is 
not  to  apply  the  principles  of  government  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  familiar,  but  to  devise  a  new  system  for  Philippine 
conditions  different  either  from  what  the  Filipinos  are  used  to  or 
Americans  use  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Clinch  declares  that  no  parallel  "in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations  "  can  be  found  to  Judge  Taft's  treatment  of •  the  friars, 
who  have  simply  asked  "to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office, 
as  secured  to  them  by  the  national  honor."     He  continues: 

"The  question  was  presented  to  him  whether  the  Spanish 
priests,  who  formed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  American  invasion  and  had  been  driven 
from  their  parishes  by  the  insurgent  leaders,  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  posts  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
their  people.  The  right  to  do  so  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  on 
the  public  faith  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  cession 
from  Spain.  Its  exercise  has  been  refused  since  by  the  will  of 
the  generals,  whose  absolute  authority  has  been  the  representa- 
tive of  American  government  in  the  Philippines 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  commission  is  most  anxious  to  deport  all 
the  friars,  if  it  possibly  can,  as  Captain  Leary  deported  the  Fran- 
ciscans from  Guam  a  few  months  ago.  The  Protestant  preju- 
dices of  the  commissioners,  which  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Worcester 
are  shown  sufficiently  in  his  book  and  in  Judge  Taft's  by  his 
report,  may  keep  them  from  seeing  the  consequences  involved, 
but  to  any  intelligent  Catholic  or  clear-sighted  impartial  man 
they  must  be  obvious.  Theexpidsionof  the  Spanish  friars  means 
that  five  millions  of  Filipino  Catholics  must  be  left  without 
priests,  sacraments,  or  religious  instruction  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion. There  are  less  than  seven  hundred  native  priests  for  seven 
millions  of  a  Catholic  population,  and  there  are  no  other  priests, 
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either  American  or  European,  familiar  with  Filipino  language  or 
customs  except  these  friars.  They  and  they  alone  have  given 
the  people  the  civilization  it  possesses." 

The  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  finds  an  unexpected  sup- 
porter in  a  Protestant-Episcopalian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Algernons.  Crapsey,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  who  has  written  an  open  letter  to  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Brent,  of  Boston,  the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  the  Philippines, 
protesting  against  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  diocese  in 
the  islands.     He  says  : 

"  We  Americans  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  virtue  of  our 
military  power.  The  people  do  not  want  us  there  ;  a  very  large 
number  of  our  own  people  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  there,  and 
the  occupation  and  government  of  the  islands  present  the  gravest 
problems  that  our  Government  has  ever  had  to  deal  with.  Now 
if  we  add  to  these  complications  religious  rivalry  and  bitterness  ; 
if  every  Protestant  denomination  rushes  in  there,  not  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  to  secure  denominational  advantage 
and  prestige,  then  we  make  a  bad  condition  worse  and  the  work 
of  pacification  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present.  Surely 
the  people  of  those  islands  have  suffered  enough  without  having 
forced  upon  them  all  the  evils  and  discords  of  sectarian  Protes- 
tantism. 

"It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  we  should  leave  the  schools  and 
other  agencies  of  our  civilization  free  to  do  their  work,  and  when 
that  work  is  done  leave  the  Philippine  Islands  to  develop  their 
religious  life  naturally  along  the  lines  of  their  history. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  any  new  form  of  Christianity  should  take 
root  in  that  soil.  Experience  teaches  that  the  seed  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  sterile  in  lands  long  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
race.  Our  missions  have  been  barren  in  Mexico  and  in  South 
America,  and  they  will  be  barren  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba, 
and  in  Porto  Rico." 

Just  how  far  apart  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  m  the  Philippines  was  recently  illustrated  in  a  disa- 
greeable manner  in  Manila,  as  is  related  by  a  correspondent  of 
The  Independent.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  President 
McKinley,  it  was  suggested  that  appropriate  religious  ceremonies 
should  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  in  some  one  of  the  large 
Roman- Catholic- churches  of  Manila,  preferably  the  cathedral. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  authorities,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  Martin  Alcocer,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
civil  government.  Instead,  he  issued  a  lengthy  "pastoral," 
which  expressed  abhorrence  of  the  assassin's  crime,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  deceased  President  had  died  outside  the 
Roman  Catholic  fold,  and  his  funeral  obsequies  could  therefore 
not  be  celebrated  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  finally  announced 
a  "special  service"  in  the  Cathedral,  not  to  do  honor  to  the  de- 
parted leader  of  the  nation  now  exercising  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  but  to  "make  atonement  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  offenses 
against  Him,"  and  to  "ask  Him  to  impart  to  the  authorities  of 
America  and  the  Philippines  the  necessary  skill  and  favor  that 
they  may  work  out  the  common  welfare  and  happiness." 

The  whole  incident,  remarks  the  writer  in  7 he  Independent t 
was  an  evidence  of  "the  spite  and  hatred  of  the  friars — still  in 
the  ecclesiastical  saddle  at  Manila — toward  the  present  govern- 
ing authorities  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  papal  bull  on  the  religious  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  may  do  something  toward  smoothing  over 
present  difficulties.  The  document  is  announced  as  a  lengthy 
one,  addressed  through  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  of  Manila,  who 
is  now  in  Rome,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  will  treat  at  some  length  the  historic  record  of  the 
church  in  the  Philippines,  its  disciplinary  needs  and  its  existing 
status.  Among  other  important  changes  contemplated  by  this 
pontifical  bull,  declares  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Freeman' s  Journal,  is  the  appointment  of  Archbishop 
Sbaretti  as  papal  delegate  to  the  Philippines,  in  place  of  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,   who  will  return  to  his  see  in    New  Orleans. 
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Archbishop  Nozaleda  has  also  resigned  his  charge,  continues  the 
same  writer,  and  he  will  be  replaced  by  "a  well-known  prelate 
of  Western  America." 


PROPOSED    REVIVAL  OF   HEATHENISM. 

MODERN  radical  religious  thought  has  probably  not  found 
a  more  decisive  expression  than  is  found  in  a  new  weekly 
journal,  edited  and  published  by  Martin  Hildebrandt,  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin,  called  Der  Heide  (The  Heathen) ,  with 
the  innocent-looking  sub-title  "  Blatter  fiir  religiose  Renaissance  " 
("A  Journal  for  a  Revival  of  Religion").  The  new  periodical 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  Christianity  and 
the  erection  of  a  revived  heathenism  on  its  ruins.  In  the  first 
issue,  the  leading  article  is  entitled  "Vestigia  Christi  "  ("Foot- 
prints of  Christ  ") ,  finding  these  footprints  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  in  the  burning  of  witches,  in  the 
evils  of  the  monastic  system,  the  destruction  of  the  civilization 
founded  by  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain,  and  in  similar  events. 
The  article,  which  is  substantially  an  attack  on  Christianity 
from  the  standpoint  of  history,  closes  with  these  questions,  which 
at  the  same  time  characterize  the  spirit  of  the  editor  and  his  jour- 
nal : 

"And  when,  O  terrible  delusion  [i.e.,  Christianity],  will  time 
demolish  thee?  When  will  thy  last  and  latest  evidences  be 
crushed  out  from  the  joyful  face  of  the  earth?  When  will  man- 
kind be  again  united  in  a  purer  and  higher  faith,  which  will 
benefit  the  earth  and  life,  not  affrighted  by  that  terrible  monster 
that  has  for  two  thousand  years  been  corrupting  the  truth,  defil- 
ing the  beautiful,  and  been  the  enemy  of  real  life?" 

In  its  literary  department  The  Heathen  recommends  the  works 
of  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  David  Strauss  (author  of  the  "Life  of 
Christ  ") ,  of  Carus  Sterne  (author  of  "  Werden  und  Vergehen  ") , 
of  Nietzsche,  and  of  Biichner  (author  of  "Kraft  und  Staff").  A 
special  appeal  is  published  calling  for  the  organization  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  to  work  for  the  reintroduction  of  heathenism,  altho 
no  special  form  is  recommended,  except  as  indirectly  indicated  by 
the  books  recommended.  In  the  department  of  Belles-Lettres  simi- 
lar tendencies  are  in  evidence.  The  leading  story,  entitled  "  The 
Two  Sisters,"  is  really  a  laudation  of  prostitution  and  of  "free 
love."  In  fact,  the  author  laments  that  the  age  of  "free  love  "  is 
passed.  In  another  article  on  "Morality  and  Christianity,"  it  is 
openly  claimed  that  the  ethics  of  the  Brahmans  and  of  the  Bud- 
dhists are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Christianity.  In  a  poem 
entitled  "Gottes  Grab"  ("The  Grave  of  God  ")  the  author  sees  a 
vision  of  the  last  church  of  Christianity  crumbling  into  ruins  and 
"the  Christians  seeking  refuge  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  caves, 
which  become  the  death-bed  of  their  faith  and  the  burial-place  of 
God." 

Naturally  the  publication  of  this  new  radical  venture  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  both  in  the  secular  and  the  religious  press 
of  Germany.  Both  are  agreed,  however,  in  considering  that 
the  editor  has  entirely  overshot  the  mark  and  that  his  underta- 
king is  harmless.  The  Reichsbote  (Berlin)  declares  that  the  new 
journal  does  not  rise  beyond  the  level  of  the  famous  catechism  of 
radical  anti-Christianity,  the  "Vest-Pocket  Bible"  ("  Westenhas- 
chenbibel  ") ,  published  by  the  Social-Democrat  Hofmann,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  hostile  popular  anti-Christian 
publication  of  modern  Germany,  but  has  not  been  particularly 
dangerous.  The  church  paper,  Unter  dem  Kreuz  (Celle) ,  con- 
siders the  new  paper  a  sign  of  the  times,  but  asks  if  the  extreme 
adulations  paid  to  the  emperors,  to  Bismarck,  and  to  other  mod- 
ern notables  in  recent  times,  are  not  partly,  at  least,  responsible 
for  such  extravagances.  It  claims  that  the  recent  movement 
among  the  German  students  for  the  erection  of  the  national  Bis- 
marck statue  had  all  the  form  of  an  old  German  heathenish  rite  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  new  journal  pleads  also 
for  a  revival  of  the  Woden  cultus.     The  Lutheran  Kirchenzei- 


tung  (Leipzig)  declares  that  the  new  periodical  has  no  signifi- 
cance from  the  standpoint  of  modern  civilization,  but  has  only 
"a  pathological  interest,"  "being  a  literary  curiosity  produced 
by  an  abnormal  brain." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


WHAT  WAS  THE   MEANING   OF  CHRIST'S 
DYING   WORDS? 

WHAT  were  the  last  words  uttered  by  Jesus  as  he  hung  on 
the  cross?  Were  they  spoken  in  Aramean  or  in  He- 
brew? M.  Paul  Argeles,  who  propounds  these  questions  in  the 
Intermediaire  des  Chercheurs  et  des  Curieux,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  famous  words  "Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani "  belong  to 
the  Aramean  language,  but  many  Hebrew  scholars  do  not  share 
this  view.  If  Christ  spoke  in  Aramean  (the  language  of  Aram, 
the  mountainous  country  of  Syria) ,  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  words  as  a  cry  of  despair  ("My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?-")  is  probably  correct.  But  if  he  spoke  in  pure  He- 
brew, the  words  may  have  been  merely  a  repetition  of  a  prayer, 
the  exact  text  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 
"We  know,"  says  M.  Argeles,  "that  the  Jews  after  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  spoke  only  in  Aramean,  and  that  the  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Books  read  to  them  in  Hebrew  in  the  synagogs 
were  immediately  translated  into  Aramean.  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  spoke  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in  Aramean.  The  last 
words  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross  are,  therefore,  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  in  Aramean  than  in  Hebrew."  The  Hebrew  schol- 
ar, M.  Bongon,  takes  a  different  view,  and  declares  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Nazareth  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  Christ  was  born  and  began  his 
preaching,  the  people  spoke  Aramean.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  Christ,  dying  on  the  cross,  uttered  some  words  from  the  Sa- 
cred Books  of  his  time,  and  that  his  'Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabac- 
thani,'  instead  of  being  a  cry  of  despair,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sort  of  prayer?  We  can  imagine  that  a  martyr,  dying  in  China, 
might  say  in  Latin  :  '  Domine,  quare  me  inquisti? '  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  time  of  Jesus  were  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  and 
there  is  a  Psalm  of  David  (Psalm  xlii.) ,  in  which  occurs  the  very 
phrase  :  '  Domine,  quare  me  repulisti? '  It  ought  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  find  out  whether  the  Hebrew  text  is  identical  with  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  thus  decide  whether  they  are  Aramean  or 
Hebrew." 

M.  Revillout,  another  Hebrew  student,  also  believes  that 
Christ's  words  were  in  the  pure  Hebrew  dialect.  They  do  not 
possess  the  characteristics  of  the  Aramean  language,  he  de- 
clares. On  the  contrary,  "  El  "  or  "  Eli, "  used  to  designate  God, 
is  a  distinctively  Hebrew  word.  M.  Alexandre  Weill  is  of  the 
same  opinion.     He  says: 

"The  few  Hebrew  words  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  are 
pure  Hebrew,  including  '  Talitha  cumi  '  ('  Damsel,  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise')  and  'Eli,  Eli,  lama  esabthani '  ('My  God,  My 
God,  why  hast  thou  abandoned  me?').  The  word  'esabthani' 
should  be  used  instead  of  '  sabachthani,'  and  the  sentence  is 
quoted  verbatim  from  a  Psalm  of  David." 

M.  Argeles,  however,  is  not  convinced  by  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, and  thinks  the  whole  question  is  still  an  open  one.  "If 
it  is  a  fact  that  Christ  spoke  in  the  Aramean  language,"  he 
asks,  "why  is  it  that  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life  he  spoke  in. 
another  language?  Would  he  be  likely  to  use  another  language 
in  uttering  a  cry  of  despair?  " — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


The  world  of  Biblical  scholarship  has  lost  a  notable  figure  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  late  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  school  His  name 
is  chiefly  associated  with  a  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament 
and  with  the  American  standard  edition  of  the  Revised  Bible.  "Probably 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,"  says  The  Watchman,  "  there  was  no- 
American  Scholar  in  the  New  Testament  whose  qualifications  were  more 
widely  recognized  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country." 
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CANADA   ON    MR.    ROOSEVELT'S   MESSAGE. 

FRIENDLINESS  is  evinced  in  nearly  all  Canadian  press 
criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  iirst  annual  message  to 
Congress.  The  Dominion  papers  naturally  refer  only  to  those 
portions  of  the  lengthy  document  in  which  they  feel  particular 
interest.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  the  navy,  reciprocity,  and  impe- 
rialism receive  most  attention.  The  Globe  (Toronto),  in  the 
course  of  an  able  editorial,  says  : 

"President  Roosevelt  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  but  his 
message  is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  republic  has  passed  its  youth. 

In  its  gravity  and 
conservatism  it  re- 
flects the  view  of  the 
American  business 
man,  bold  in  enter- 
prise along  business 
lines,  but  fearing 
disturbance.  The 
revolutionary  bias 
which  the  republic 
took  at  its  birth  is 
passing  away,  bear- 
ing with  it  some 
evil,  something, 
too,  which  ardent 
friends  of  liberty 
may  be  inclined  to 
regret.  We  shall 
probably  have  fewer 
exhibitions  of  '  tail- 
twisting,'  shouts  of 
defiance  to  the  older 
powers,  and  other 
outbreaks  of  youth- 
ful exuberance.  In 
spite  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  strenuous  life, 
Roosevelt  comes  out 
in  favor  of  peace ; 
but  it  is  a  Roman 
peace,  the  turbulent 
and  uncivilized  peo- 
ples held  in  awe  by  the  great  powers,  who  are  virtually  to  police 
the  world." 

In  the  same  vein  this  leading  Canadian  daily  takes  up  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  references  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  navy: 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  objection  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  stated  by  the  President.  He  declares  simply  that 
the  United  States  will  protect  the  independence  of  the  other 
American  countries  against  European  aggression,  and  that  it 
will  not  itself  practise  aggression.  If  the  United  States  adheres 
to  this  policy,  the  other  nations  of  the  continent  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  quarrel  with  it.  They  could  hardly  ask  for  anything  bet- 
ter than  protection  without  interference,  if  the  United  States  is 
able  and  willing  to  give  such  protection.  .  .  .  Whether,  with  in- 
creased strength,  the  temptation  may  come  to  transgress  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  message,  and  to  reach  out  for  more 
American  territory,  only  time  can  show.  A  nation  assuming  the 
r61e  of  continental  policeman  may  be  carried  pretty  far." 

Reciprocity  is  the  feature  of  the  message  which  has  most  im- 
pressed The  Evening  Telegram  (Montreal),  and  it  thinks  the 
President  has  tried  to  steer  his  course  between  the  expectations 
roused  by  his  predecessor  and  the  position  taken  by  the  extreme 
protectionists."  This  paper  makes  the  peculiar  blunder  of  refer- 
ring to  the  document  as  a  speech.  "On  the  whole,"  it  says,  "the 
speech  is  one  of  considerable  interest,"  and  it  adds  :  "  It  can  not 
be  called  a  great  speech."  The  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser ; 
after  remarking  that  "the  tragic  death  of  President  McKinley 
has  placed  a  strong  figure  before  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,"  says:  "As  Canadians  we  are  doubtless 
more  interested  in  the  President's  declaration  in  regard  to  the 


John  Charlton,  M.P.:  "Can't  ye  see  yer  gittin' 
too  fat?  Why,  the  Kanady  boy's  gittin'  thin  pour- 
in'  grub  into  yer  trough.  Do  try  a  few  doses  of  my 
Reciprocity  Health  Food." 

—  Telegram  (Toronto). 


tariff  and  reciprocity.  We  are  given  to  understand,  however, 
that  there  are  to  be  no  sweeping  changes. "  The  Toronto  Tele- 
gram  says  ;  "It  is  evident  that  President  Roosevelt  has  no  idea 
of  allowing  reciprocity  to  go  far."  The  Montreal  Herald  de- 
clares : 

"It  is  plain  now  that  anybody  who  looks  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
play  the  champion  like  Mr.  Cleveland  will  at  least  have  to  wait 
until  the  new  President  is  more  at  home  in  the  saddle.  The  first 
message  to  Congress  is  an  interesting  enough  document,  but 
there  is  very  little  of  the  Roosevelt  about  it  except  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  rest  of  the  message  indi- 
cates chiefly  that  Mr.  McKinley' s  successor  is  trying  hard  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Mr.  McKinley's  counsellors,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  he  is  trying  to  live  up  to  his  pledge  to 
pursue  Mr.  McKinley's  policy." 

With  reference  to  the  trusts,  tlie  consensus  of  Canadian  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
them,  or,  more  accurately,  they  are  too  strong  for  any  American 
President.  The  Monelary  Times  (Toronto)  is  representative  of 
this  type  of  opinion  when  it  says: 

"The  President's  attitude  toward  the  great  combines  is  evi- 
dently one  of  compromise.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  publicity 
through  government  inspection.  The  combines  would  probably 
like  nothing  better  than  official  inspection.  It  would  go  hard 
with  them  if  they  could  not  effect  ownership  of  the  inspector. 
Who,  in  the  past,  has  pleaded  so  much  for  whatever  the  inspected 
wanted,  as  the  federal  inspectors  ostensibly  set  over  them  as 
watchmen?  Nobody.  The  President's  suggestion  is  probably 
well  meant,  but  would  prove  of  no  avail  in  any  serious  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  great  trusts." 


CONCENTRATION    CAMPS   AND    BOER 
CHILDREN. 

I^HE  sufferings  of  women  and  the  deaths  of  children  in  con- 
centration camps  in  South  Africa  have  given  a  new  turn 
to  the  acrid  debate  on  the  Boer  war  with  which  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  English  newspapers  are  fi'led.  The  controversy  in  the 
press  was  only  embittered  when  the  Government  issued  an  offi- 
cial report  on  conditions  in  the  camps.  On  one  side,  the  Liberal 
Daily  News  (London)  maintains  that  the  revelations  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  English  name,  while,  on  the  other,  the  Conservative 
London  Times  defends  the  Government's  military  policy,  and 
attributes  the  disease  and  death  of  the  children  to  the  "filthy 
habits  "  of  their  mothers.  We  shall  let  The  A'eius  give  its  side 
first : 

"The  general  moral  of  this  appalling  disclosure  is  as  clear  as 
noonday.  That  is,  the  unutterable  criminality  of  the  policy  of 
concentration.  Let  us  at  once  acknowledge,  as,  indeed,  we  have 
throughout  assumed,  that  serious  and  ardent  efforts  were  made 
both  on  the  military  and  medical  side  to  mitigate  its  increasing 
and  continually  aggravated  mischief.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
sentences  in  this  report  which  are  not  pleasant  to  read,  and  are 
no  credit  to  the  medical  profession.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
doctor  who  makes  the  most  frequent  and  unpleasant  statements 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  inmates  of  the  camps,  and  especially  of 
the  Boer  mothers,  allows  himself  to  speak  of  his  patients  in  the 
following  terms:  'There  is,'  he  says,  'no  such  thing  as  gallantry 
among  these  creatures  unless  paid  for. '  But  such  speech  and 
such  a  tone  are  exceptional,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  professional  keenness  and  humane  feeling  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  relief.  Nor  does  any  honest  critic 
need  to  evade  the  fact  that  careless  or  unclean  habits  and  igno- 
rance of  medicine  have  done  something  to  swell  the  death-rates. 
Does  any  reasonable  person  imagine  that  precisely  the  same  fac- 
tors would  not  present  themselves  among  any  body  of  poor  peo- 
ple belonging  to  any  country  in  the  world,  dumped  down  in  a 
hastily  improvised  camp  settlement?  The  doctor  to  whom  we 
have  referred  talks  of  mothers  giving  paregoric  to  their  children. 
How  many  thousands  of  English  mothers  have  done  the  same 
thing?  And  wdiat  basis  of  civilized  or  decent  life  presents 
itself  Jn  the  hideous  shanties — overcrowded  tents,  mud  huts,  reed 
houses,  or  iron  sheds— in  which  our  officers  were  forced  to  herd 
the  motherhood  and  the  childhood  of  the  Boer  nation?     But.  in- 
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deed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  quote  the  summary  by 
Mr.  Becker,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  refuge  camp  at 
Bloemfontein,  of  wha  the  calls 'the  real  causes  of  disease  and 
death'  in  his  camp." 

"This  damning  summary,  "  as  The  News  calls  it,  of  the  causes 
of  infant  mortality  is  as  follows  : 

i.  The  indiscriminate  massing  together  of  people  of  all  sorts 
from  different  parts  of  this  colony  in  a  large  camp,  whereby,  no 
doubt,  contagion  is  bound  to  assert  itself. 

2.  Insufficient  hospital  accommodation  for  infectious  cases. 

3.  Insufficient  housing  and  covering,  absence  of  warmth.  The 
tents  are  thus  not  giving  sufficient  warmth  to  people  who  have 
been  suddenly  removed  from  houses.  Some  of  the  tents  are  use- 
less as  a  covering.  In  many  cases  also  the  supply  of  blankets  is 
insufficient 

4.  Overcrowding  in  many  tents. 

5.  Insufficient  latrine  accommodation. 

6.  Slops  thrown  about  the  tents. 

7.  Insufficient  supply  of  water  as  well  for  the  washing  of 
clothes  as  for  the  person. 

8.  Bad  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  ;  cold, 
want  of  room  and  breath- 
ing space. 


The  Liberal  organ  ex- 
presses great  indigna- 
tion, moreover,  at  a  pecu- 
liar distribution  of  ra- 
tions: 


"  We  have  now  in  black 
and  white  the  admission 
that  the  camp  prisoners 
were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  consist- 
ing of  people  who  are 
stated  to  have  voluntarily 
surrendered,  or  to  have 
come  into  the  camps  of 
protection  ;  the  other  con- 
sisting of  those  whose 
relatives  were  on  com- 
mando, and  had  been  col- 
lected for  military  or  other 
reasons.  The  first  of 
these  classes  was  given 
a  poor  ration  indeed,  but 
a  full  one  ;  the  other,  in- 
cluding the  women  and 
the  children  under  twelve 
years,  were  given  a  star- 
vation ration  as  a  means 
of  inflicting  on  their 
fathers  or  husbands  a 
degree  of  moral  torture  such  as  would  lead  to  their  surrender." 

This  state  of  things  did  not  last, or,  to  employ  the  Liberal  organ's 
phrase,  "the  policy  of  torturing  women  and  children  was  soon 
abandoned."  On  this  point,  however,  and  on  all  the  other 
points,  we  are  afforded  an  opposite  outlook  by  the  London 
Times.  This  authority  admits  that  "the  mortality  was  unques- 
tionably large  and  was  chiefly  among  children,"  due  primarily 
to  an  epidemic  of  measles,  altho  "the  mortality  in  childbirth  has 
been  very  high."  But  the  grand  difficulty  has  been  Boer  filthi- 
ness : 

"The  Boer  remedy  for  measles,  apparently,  is  a  tea  made  of 
goat's  dung,  which  is  administered  by  the  mothers  with  deplora- 
ble results.  Another  favorite  remedy  appears  to  be  an  absolute 
refusal  to  wash  the  children,  or  to  allow  any  attempt  at  cleanli- 
ness. Dr.  Spencer,  again,  describes  the  deplorable  ignorance 
and  lethargy  amongst  those  responsible  for  the  children  suffering 
from  measles.  The  more  enlightened  people  pinned  up  blankets 
inside  their  tents,  and  so  made  them  warm  at  night ;  they  also 
kept  them  ventilated  by  day,  and  thus  avoided  the  great  con- 
trast which  quickly  sets  in  at  sunset  between  the  cold  of  the 
night  and  a  stuffy  heat  by  day.     Amongst  the  majority,  how- 


POLITICALLY   BLIND  OR  (UN)IN TELLIGENT   (NON) ANTICIPATORS. 

{As  seen  by  Mr.  J-hn  M-rl-y.  and,  possibly,  by  others.) 

"They  drifted  along  to  the  edge  of  the  black  unfathomable  abyss  in  ignorance  of  where 
it  was  they  were  drifting  to.  .  .  .  It  is  true,  the  Government  say,  that  whenever  our 
foresight  and  our  knowledge  could  be  tested  we  have  shown  blindness,  short-sightedness 
at  all  events,  and  ignorance.  It  follows  from  this  that,  whenever  we  can  not  be  tested  in 
the  future,  you  are  bound  to  trust  us  implicitly  and  without  asking  questions."—  Mr.  J. 


Mortey  at  Arbroath. 


ever,  no  instructions  upon  these  important  details  have  had  the 
slightest  effect.  Medicines  and  nourishments  are  neglected,  and 
the  pernicious  use  of'  arnppels, '  containing  they  neither  know 
nor  care  what  (we  fear  we  must  plead  guilty  to  corresponding 
ignorance),  very  largely  obtained.  Children  are  carried  out  into 
the  town  even,  or  held  by  mothers  in  their  arms  during  cooking 
operations  in  the  open  air,  when  they  have  measles  upon  them. 
Another  report  by  Dr.  Franks  tells  us  that  a  recent  remedy 
among  the  Boers,  no  matter  what  the  complaint,  is  green  paint. 
Three  children  named  Smith  were  suffering  from  some  illness, 
the  nature  of  which  he  was  unable  to  ascertain.  They  were 
painted  all  over  with  green  paint,  with  the  exception  of  their 
faces.  Two  of  them,  a  boy  aged  four  and  a  girl  aged  seven, 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital ;  the  boy  died  the  same  day  and 
the  girl  the  following  day,  both  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning;  the 
third  child,  aged  four  months,  died  before  the  others  were 
brought  into  hospital." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  astonishing  revelation  upon  which  the 
great  London  daily  has  to  comment : 

"Another  instance  worth  quoting  is   that  of  a   baby  named 
Schutte,   aged  four  months,  who  was  suffering  from  bronchitis, 

and  was  ordered  by  the 
doctor  to  be  kept  entirely 
on  milk.  The  mother  re- 
fused to  give  it  milk,  and 
gave  sardines  instead. 
The  child  died  in  two 
days.  In  page  after  page 
of  the  report  the  same 
story  repeats  itself.  A 
girl  in  the  camp  at  Mid- 
delburg,  suffering  from 
renal  dropsy,  the  result  of 
a  chill  when  recovering 
from  enteric  fever,  was 
wrapped  up  by  her 
mother,  from  her  hips  to 
her  feet,  in  a  poultice  of 
horse-dung,  which  the 
mother  explained  was 
'  taking  the  swelling  down 
from  her  face.'  The 
goat's  dung,  mentioned 
by  Major-General  Max- 
well, is  in  constant  re- 
quisition. A  girl  in  the 
hospital  recovering  from 
enteric  was  nearly  killed 
by  some  dried  peaches 
given  to  her  by  her 
mother ;  and  another  pa- 
tient in  the  same  hospital 
was  visited  by  a  friend, 
who  brought  something 
under  her  apron.  The  Sister  asked  what  it  was,  and  the  woman 
produced  a  bottle  containing  a  brown-looking  fluid,  which  she 
said  was  very  good  to  relieve  thirst.  The  Sister  asked  for 
further  particulars,  and  the  woman,  without  any  hesitation,  re- 
plied that  it  was  horse-dung,  cooked  in  water  and  strained." 

Much  is  made,  also,  of  the  "almost  inconceivable  ignorance, 
obstinacy,  and  filthiness  of  the  Boers  "  in  other  matters  than 
medication.  The  Boer  husband  and  father  is  presented  by  The 
Ti»ies  in  this  unfavorable  light : 

"With  regard  to  the  general  order,  cleanliness,  and  scaveng- 
ing of  the  camps,  we  read  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  done, 
under  direction,  by  some  of  the  burghers  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
having  it  done  effectively  is  great.  Apart  from  payment  or 
compulsion,  the  idea  of  helping  the  helpless  does  not  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  stalwart  burgher.  Over  and  over  again  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  fighting,  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  has  to  sit  and 
nurse  her  children,  and  may  ask  in  vain  of  a  fine,  well-built, 
noble  'patriot '  that  he  will  chop  her  wood  or  fetch  her  rations  or 
her  medicine.  His  reply  is,  '  I  have  no  time,'  or  something  to 
that  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gallantry  among  them 
unless  paid  for,  when  another  term  may  be  applied  to  it." 


-Punch  (London). 
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The  entire  English  press,  medical,  religious,  and  lay, lias  been 
dragged  into  the  discussion,  which  has  brought  up  the  subject 
of  concentration  as  a  policy.  The  enormous  mortality  iii  the 
camps  is  denounced  as  wholly  unnecessary  by  The  British 
Medical  Journal,  which  calls  for  immediate  reform  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  camps  for  new  ones  on  dry  soil.  It 
adds  that  competent  officials  are  greatly  needed  in  the  camps, 
and  that  the  statistics  of  death  and  disease  in  them  fully  justify 
public  distrust  of  the  sanitary  measures  adopted.  The  Speaker 
(London)  also  puts  blame  on  the  physicians  : 

"The  one  thing  painfully  certain  is  that  the  British  doctors 
have  largely  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  patients.  Com- 
plaints are  frequent  of  the  disinclination  of  the  Boer  women  to 
make  use  of  the  hospitals,  and  when  we  find  one  doctor  speaking 
of  the  Boers  as  'these  creatures, '  while  another,  even  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  a  camp,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  such 
faults  are  not  matters  of  complaint  to  the  Boer,  one  wonders 
whether  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  win  the  confidence 
of  patients.  These  medical  men  do  not  appear  to  recognize  that 
their  failure  to  improve  their  patients  is  not  altogether  to  their 
credit." 

As  a  means  of  occupying  some  of  the  children,  classes  were 
formed  in  the  camps  and  some  schooling  imparted.  The  London 
News,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  leads  the  attack  on  the 
Government's  policy,  comments  thus  upon  this  feature  of  the 
camp  life  : 

"  We  are  sure  that  one  sentence  in  the  report  of  the  educational 
system  established  in  the  camps  will  strike  the^ coldest  heart: 
'  The  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  the  camps  has  led  to  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  seating  accommodation  in  the  schools, '  This  is  the 
writer's  way  of  announcing  that  desks  and  seats  have  been 
broken  up  to  make  coffins  for  the  scholars.  There  are.,  we  hope, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  would  have  given 
much  that  they  hold  dear  that  this  sentence  might  never  have 
been  written,  or  that  there  had  been  no  cause  for  writing  it." 

An  attempt  to  view  the  matter  from  an  impartial  point  of  view 
is  made  by  The  Pilot  (London)  to  this  effect: 

"To  express  a  doubt  whether  the  arrangements  in  the  camp 
were  perfect  or  the  death-rate  normal  was  to  be  set  down  at  once 
as  a  '  pro-Boer.'  To  hint  that  officials  can  but  take  the  best 
course  open  to  them,  and  that  the  proper  care  of  large  and  sud- 
den aggregations  of  human  beings  is  a  problem  of  enormous 
difficulty,  was  to  make  yourself  an  accessory  to  the  crime  of 
murder.  The  Blue  Book  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
authorities  worked  very  hard,  and  that  the  difficulties  against 
which  they  had  to  struggle  were  greatly  increased  by  the  habits 
of  the  refugees — habits  which  did  not  much  matter  in  isolated 
farms  in  the  pure  air  of  the  veldt,  but  which  bred  disease  with 
terrible  rapidity  in  the  close  neighborhood  and  strange  surround- 
ings of  a  camp.  But  it  shows  also  that  these  authorities  made 
many  mistakes  at  starting,  tho  real  pains  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  these  as  the  resulting  mischiefs  were  discovered — with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  '  half-rations  policy,'  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  given  up  until  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  of 
February  27,  provoked  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  question  of  the 
previous  day.  The  main  error — which  may  hereafter  be  shown 
to  have  been  unavoidable  in  the  first  instance — is  the  size  of  the 
camps  and  the  consequent  absence  of  classification." 

Meanwhile  the  Continental  press  has  almost  unanimously  de- 
nounced the  British  Government  for  its  adoption  of  the  concen- 
tration policy.  The  Hamburger- Nachrichlen  says  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  principles  of  warfare  and  of  humanity,  "so 
called,"  justified  the  establishment  of  the  camps.  Everything 
else  is  beside  the  point.  This  German  paper  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject by  quoting  the  French  proverb  which  says  that  whoever  ex- 
cuses himself  accuses  himself. 


THE    POLES    IN    PRUSSIA. 

THE  clash  between  Germans  and  Poles  in  Prussia,  empha- 
sized by  the  punishment  of  Polish  school-children  in 
Thorn  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  November  r6),  and  the  arrest 
of  parents  who  protested  against  the  punishment,  indicates  that 
Germany  is  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  Russia  in  a  direction 
where  danger  has  been  hitherto  little  feared.  The  Slav  element 
of  its  population,  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire, 
arouses  in  Germany  grave  apprehensions.  "The  real  frontier  of 
Germany  is  not  the  Rhine,  but  the  Elbe."  This  sentence  of  Prof. 
Adolphe  Wagner,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  says 
the  Figaro  (Paris),  has  provoked  a  storm  of  articles  from  the 
German  press.     The  Figaro  continues  as  follows  : 

"There  are,  in  Germany,  two  civilizations  that  live  side  by 
side  without  becoming  confounded.  One,  German,  extends  west 
of  the  Elbe  to  and  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  owes  its  character 
to  French  influence.  The  other,  east  of  the  Elbe,  less  advanced, 
or  more  retrograde,  is  permeated  with  the  Slav  element.  The 
old-time  conquered  people  have  not  disappeared  ;  they  still  live 
under  German  names  among  their  conquerors.  And  now  it  is 
seen  that  a  new,  unexpected,  and  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
against  which  all  Germany  has  struggled  in  vain,  has  taken* 
place  in  the  course  of  this  century.  These  Slavs,  crowded  back 
by  the  Teuton  knights,  these  Poles,  robbed  of  their  country,  with- 
out organization,  policy,  money,  army,  liberty,  are  in  the  act  of 
slowly  but  surely  reconquering  Eastern  Germany.  The  East  is 
expanding  toward  the  West  and  gradually  taking  its  place.  The 
Polish  question  again  claims  attention,  but  in  a  different  and 
more  important  way.  It  is  a  struggle  between  two  races,  and 
no  longer  a  quarrel  between  two  nations." 

The  Germans  have  many  grievances  against  the  Poles,  contin- 
ues the  Figaro.  Among  other  things,  they  reproach  them  with 
forming  in  large  German  centers  homogeneous  colonies  refrac- 
tory to  all  attempts  at  assimilation.  Finally,  and  above  all,  they 
reproach  them  with  turning  more  and  more  toward  Russia,  and 
of  nursing  the  dream  of  an  autonomous  province  under  the  direct 
domination  of  the  Czar. 

La  Tribuna  (Rome),  in  an  article  entitled  "the  Germanizing 
of  Prussian  Poland,"  speaks  of  the  "sad  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion which  the  Government  persists  in  Germanizing,  notwith- 
standing its  earnest  desire  to  preserve  intact  its  language  and 
-traditions."  It  cites  a  case  in  point  of  a  priest  who  wished  to 
impart  religious  instruction  in  the  Polish  language,  and  was 
refused  permission  to  do  so  by  the  Governor. —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  New  Grand  VIZIER. — Said  Pasha  will  not  "waste  his  energy  in  at- 
tempting reforms  as  they  are  understood  in  Europe,"  according  to  The 
Standard  (London).  It  observes  that  "the  whole  position  is  made  doubtful 
by  the  character  of  the  Sultan,  who  will  hardly  give  up  what  he  has  arro- 
gated to  himself." 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    SIBERIAN    RAILWAY. 

WITHIN  little  more  than  ten  years  from  the  day  on  which, 
during  his  visit  to  the  East,  Nicholas  II.,  then  Cesare- 
vitch,  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  great  Si- 
berian railway  at  Vladivostok,  the  gigantic  undertaking  has- 
been  completed  and  through  communication  has  been  established 
between  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire  and  its  remote  de- 
pendencies on  the  Pacific."  With  these  words  the  London  Times 
begins  its  impressive  comment  upon  what  it  terms- "one  of  the 
greatest  railway  undertakings  in  the  world."  The  great  English 
daily  adds : 

"It  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  ^hat  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  No  ruler  has  ever  held  sway  over  such  a  contin- 
uous expanse  of  territory  as  the  Russian  empire,  and  never  have 
the  shores  of  such  distant  seas  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific  been 
connected  by  an  iron  band  under  the  hand  of  the  same  master. 
That  besides  Vladivostok  the  Trans-Asian  railway  now  ]>os- 
sesses  an  alternative  terminus  in  the  Far  East  at  Port  Arthur 
shows  what  political  fruits  this  ambitious  scheme  has  already 
yielded  and  may  be  expected  to  mature  still  more  abundantly  in 
the  future." 

Altho  formal  announcement  of  the  railway's  completion  has 
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been  made  by  Finance  Minister  de  Witte  to  Czar  Nicholas,  it 
seems,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  that 

"the  large  bridges,  like  those  over  the  Sungari  and  Nonni,  are 
not  completed,  for  some  even  the  caissons  are  not  yet  down  ;  the 
three  tunnels  are  scarcely  commenced,  that  in  the  Khingan  has 
been  driven  180  yards  only  out  of  nearly  2,000  required,  and  in 
many  places  the  track  is  not  raised  to  the  required  level.  A  sub- 
sidiary track  has  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of  railway  mate- 
-rial ;  but  on  this  there  is  little  attempt  at  leveling,  and  the  met- 
als are  not  even  ballasted,  consequently  the  construction  trains 
leave  the  rails  frequently  ;  the  temporary  bridges  are  not  all  usa- 
<ble,  and  several  will  certainly  disappear  when  the  thaw  comes 
next  spring." 

Other  authorities  say  that  only  "  finishing  touches"  are  needed. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  great  line  is  in  operation,  at  any  rate. 
Says  the  London  Pilot:  "Traffic  is  at  present  carried  on  under 
difficulties,  and  much  of  the  line,  apparently,  will  have  to  be  re- 
laid  ;  but  still  through  trains  are  running,  and  communication 
is  open  not  only  with  Vladivostok  but  with  Manchuria."  To 
which  The  Spectator  (London)  adds  :  "This  does  not  mean  that 
permanent  regular  traffic  can  be  opened,  two  more  years  of  work 
being  required  for  that,  but  '  temporary  traffic  can  from  to-day 
(November  9)  be  carried  on  along  the  whole  system,'  that  is, 
from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok."  And  The  Mining  Journal 
(London)  says  the  line  "for  luxury,  cheapness,  and  general  de- 
sirability in  all  respects  except  speed,  may  challenge  compari- 
son even  with  the  great  trunk  lines  of  America. "  But  what  most 
impresses  the  English  press  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review,  "the  economic  foresight  of  Russia,"  the 
same  paper  calling  the  undertaking  "Russia's  reply  to  the  Can- 
adian-Pacific Railway."     It  proceeds: 

"The  Trans-Siberian-Manchurian  Railway  has  brought  within 

Russia's  grasp  what  she  has  so  long  desired — ice-free  ports  and 

an  open  sea.     It  gives  her  facilities  for  inland  trade  and  places 

a  rich  country  within  easy  reach  of  her  surplus  population.     It  is 

•estimated  that  freights  and  passenger  fares  will  yield  an  annual 

return   of    5,000,000  rubles;    the  transportation    of   criminals  to 

Sakhalien,  the  escorting  of  convicts,  and  the  abolition  of  postal 

-couriers,  3,000,000  rubles  ;  while  the  probable  supersession  of  the 

•old  caravan  trade  will  enable  Russia  tosavetlie  15,000,000  rubles 

she  annually  paid  to  China." 

The  newspapers  of  continental   Europe  are  not  a  whit  behind 
-those    of    England    in    their    appreciation.      Says    the     Temps 
(Paris)  . 

"The  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  strength  and  the  permanence  of  the  tendencies  which  draw 
the  empire  of  the  Czars  to  the  Far  East.     It  may  be  said  without 

•exaggeration  that  the  Russian  diplomatic  and  military  attitude 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  modified  by  the  silent  influence 

•of  this  great  undertaking.  If  Russia  thinks  she  can,  on  the  one 
hand,  incorporate  Manchuria  into  her  more  or  less  direct  hege- 
mony, and  if,  on  the  other,  she  thinks  she  can  allow  China  in  that 
province  a  few  purely  formal  rights,  without  affecting  her  own 
real  supremacy,  it  is  in  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  that  we 
must  seek  the  solution  of  the  enigma." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  much  greater  mileage  of  this 
-new  line  in  comparison  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Journal  des  Dibats  (Paris)  remarks: 

"The  political  position  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  is  made 
firmer  by  this  railway.  But  this  triumph  of  civil  genius  over 
vast  distance  is,  above  all,  a  peaceful  victory.  It  was  only  just 
that  M.  de  Witte  should  be  the  statesman  to  transmit  to  the  sov- 
ereign his  subject's  loyal  congratulations,  for  the  finance  minis- 
ter found  the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
public  work  without  in  any  way  embarrassing  the  imperial 
finances." 

Sentiments  of  a  similar  tenor  find  expression  in  such  Parisian 
papers  as  the  Gaulois,  the  Soleil,  and  the  Journal. 

German  press  opinion  is  a  unit  on  the  portentous  nature  of  the 
event.  But  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  while  admitting  the 
magnificence  of  the  railway,  thinks  its  possibilities  are  exagger- 


ated. "It  will  face  competition  from  the  sea  route,"  says  this 
German  daily,  "which  affords  cheaper  and  more  efficient  trans- 
portation, besides  (at  least  for  some  time  to  come)  equally  rapid 
transit. "  Other  German  papers  refer  to  the  great  future  for  Rus- 
sia opened  up  by  the  new  line.  The  Tribuna  (Rome)  alludes 
significantly  to  one  possibility  : 

"We  await  with  curiosity  the  effect  upon  Japan  of  an  an- 
nouncement which,  tho  long  looked  for,  can  not  have  failed  to 
move  her.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  opening  of  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  were  met  by  a 
greater  activity  of  Japan  in  Korea." — Translations  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   STRIKE   MENACE  TO  THE   FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

ADMIRATION  for  the  dexterity  with  which  the  French  pre- 
mier has  deferred  the  coal-mine  crisis  is  the  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  French  press.  The  ultra-radical  In- 
transigeant  (Paris),  edited  by  Henri  Rochefort,  rails,  it  is  true, 
at  the  ministry,  while 
a  few  Socialist  papers 
like  the  Lanterne 
(Paris)  insist  that  the 
crisis  was  "unreal  "  ; 
but,  speaking  gener- 
ally, it  seems  to  have 
been  the  impression 
that  the  republic  was 
in  danger.  The  Inde- 
pen dance  Be  I  g  e 
(Brussels)  rather  fa- 
vors the  idea  that  all 
the  republican  forces, 
including  even  the 
Socialists,  united  and 
saved  the  situation  ; 
but  early  in  January 
the  eight-hour  day 
and  the  old-age  pen- 
sion will  come  up 
and,  doubtless,  make 
trouble 


M.  WALDECK-ROUSSEAU,    1  HE   FRENCH   PREMIER. 

.Says  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  : 


"Tlie  best-informed  speakers  on  such  matters  told  the  workers 
that,  unless  a  deception  was  being  practised,  a  general  strike 
would  mean  '  the  Revolution.'  Precisely  what  these  violent  but 
confused  minds  understand  by  the  Revolution  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  surmise  that  they 
mean  resort  to  force  and  pillage.  Possession  by  the  workers  of 
the  means  of  production  is  evidently  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
mere  persuasion.  There  is.  no  hesitation  in  adopting  other 
means.  The  necessity  of  doing  so  is  even  proclaimed  and  urged. 
However,  the  general  strike  seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  affect 
only  the  mining  industry.  But  once  begun,  it  was  designed,  if 
the  occasion  appeared  favorable,  to  extend  it,  and  even  make  it 
all-embracing.  The  plans  of  the  workers,  or  rather  those  that 
are  formed  for  them  and  with  which  their  imaginations  are  ex- 
cited, have  this  particularly  dangerous  feature,  that  one  can  not 
tell  where  they  will  end.  The  theorists  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
acquainted  with  history.  They  are  ready  enough  to  point  out 
that  a  'revolution  '  always  begins  with  an  incident  of  which  no 
one,  not  even  those  who  provoked  it,  foresaw  the  consequences." 

This  alarmist  view  is  not  shared  by  the  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris),  which  says  that  a  strike  of  the  miners  must  certainly 
fail  either  now  or  next  spring.  It  says  further  that  when  the 
miners  took  a  vote  on  the  strike  proposition,  only  25,000,  in 
round  numbers,  voted  in  the  affirmative,  leaving  about  125,000 
who  either  did  not  vote  or  were  opposed  to  a  strike.  The  same 
argument  is  advanced  in  other  papers.  The  Temps  (Paris)  says 
the  partial  strikes  in  the  mining  districts  have  lost  their  impor- 
tance and  that  the  workers  are  "quiet." — Translations  madejor 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    BURDEN    OF    UNEARNED    RICHES. 

THE    USURPER.     By    William  J.   Locke,     umo,  cloth,  356  pp.     Price,  $1  50. 
John  Lane. 

''T^HE  London  Chronicle  thinks  it  remarkable  that  Mr.  Locke,  with 
1  all  his  great  talents  as  a  writer,  has  not  yet  found  the  key  to 
literary  success.  He  has  an  easy  style  without  affectation,  a  gift 
for  characterization  without  unnecessary  subtlety,  a  command  of  plot 
and  narrative  and  a  maturity  of  judgment  and  nicety  of  taste,  all  of 
which  qualities  are  rarely  found  in  combination  even  in  our  foremost 

novelists.  Yet  the  fertile  and  in- 
defatigable author  of  "Derelicts," 
"  Idols,"  "  The  Demagogue  and  Lady 
Phayre,"  et  a  I.  lib.,  has  not  yet  made 
a  genuine  "  hit." 

Perhaps  he  may  do  so  in  "The 
Usurper";  but  this  is  to  be  doubted. 
Its  themes  of  love  and  politics  are 
those  of  "  The  Demagogue  and  Lady 
Phayre,"  and  the  additional  study  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  while  the 
best  work  that  Mr.  Locke  has  yet 
done,  reveals  no  larger  grasp  by  the 
author  of  the  inner  essence  of  either 
art  or  life. 

Mr.  Locke's  novels  fail  of  greatness 
because  their  characters  lack  passion- 
ate conviction.     Passion  in  the  Greek 
sense,   an  all-absorbing  and   soul-in- 
w.  j.  LOCKE,  forming  desire  of  any  sort,  will  always 

touch  the  human  heart.  All  the  world 
loves  that  lover  who  reckons  all  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  Mr. 
Lecke's  lovers  hold  poetry  in  reserve,  just  as  his  statesmen  forsake 
philanthropy  at  the  last  extremity  for  some  individual  interest — noble 
in  itself  it  may  be,  but  selfish  in  comparison  with  humanity's  good. 

The  story  is  a  clever  variation  of  a  familiar  plot.  Jasper  Vellacot, 
the  "Usurper,"  has  acquired  great  and  ever-increasing  wealth  by 
assuming  the  name  and  mining  property  of  a  man  in  the  Australian 
bush  whom  he  supposed  to  be  dying.  He  comes  to  London,  and  seeks 
to  ease  his  conscience  of  its  burden  of  unearned  riches  by  spending 
them  in  charities. 

In  a  castaway  named  Burke,  who  is  sent  on  to  one  of  his  charitable 
institutions  in  London,  Vellacot  recognizes  the  rightful  owner  of  his 
wealth,  now  restored  to  health  but  with  an  apparently  impaired  mem. 
ory.  He  gives  Burke  nominal  employment  at  a  salary  so  large  as  to 
rouse  the  recipient's  suspicions  that  he  has  some  mysterious  claim  upon 
his  benefactor. 

Vellacot,  to  further  his  philanthropic  plans,  gets  himself  elected  to 
Parliament.  On  the  eve  of  a  reelection  he  is  denounced  as  an  impostor 
by  Burke  on  vague  suspicion.  Vellacot  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the 
unsupported  accusation,  but  Burke,  mobbed  by  Vellacot's  supporters, 
confesses  that  he  had  murdered  the  real  owner  of  the  stolen  title-deeds. 
Lady  Alicia  is  discovered  to  be  sole  heir  of  the  murdered  man,  and  as 
she  had  engaged  herself  to  Vellacot  in  the  hour  of  his  downfall,  the 
property  again  comes  under  his  trusteeship. 

More  striking  characters  than  the  reserved  Vellacot  and  the  waver- 
ing Alicia,  and  a  truer  love  than  was  their  mutual  admiration,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dependent  plot  of  the  novel — the  passion  of  Bonamy 
Tredgold,  the  poet,  for  Vittoria  Antonelli,  the  girl  of  the  Italian  cafe. 
If  this  had  been  exaited  to  the  position  of  main  story,  "The  Usurper," 
by  another  name,  might  have  established  its  author  in  the  forefront  of 
present  novelists. 


AN   AMERICAN   CRITIC   OF   DISTINCTION. 

Victorian    Prose:    Masters,     By  W.  C.  Brownell.     8vo,  cloth,  285  pp. 
Price,  $1.50  net.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

BY  his  critical  disquisitions  on  "  French  Traits  "  and  "  French  Art," 
and  by  his  occasional  papers  on  themes  of  literature  and  art  in 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Thi  Century,  The  Nation,  and  the  leading- 
art  journals,  we  have  been  led  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Brownell  a  writer 
who  has  drawn  to  himself  an  enlightened  and  judicious  audience,  whose 
very  presence  is  a  tribute  to  his  powers  and  a  witness  to  the  high  worth 
of  his  utterances.  The  attitude  lie  maintains  is  the  attitude  of  distinc- 
tion proper  to  one  who  holds  his  special  talent  dear,  and  would  exercise 
his  faculty  in  the  service  of  letters  with  dignity,  diligence,  and  con- 
science. It  has  been  said — and  very  justly,  we  think— of  Mr.  Brownell's 
work,  that  no  American  critic  of  our  time  imparts  so  sure  an  impression 
<>f  force  and  individuality  in  the  thought,  of  serenity  and  restraint  in  the 
•expression. 

Mr.  Brownell's  "  Victorian  Prose  Masters"  are  six  :  Thackeray,  Car- 
lyle,  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  George  Meredith.  And 
the  dishes  he  serves  to  us  in  his  six  courses  have  that  appetizing  quality 


and  flavor  which  tempt  one  to  try  anew  the  old  familiar  concoctions, 
spiced  now  with  his  piquant  condiment. 

Mr.  Brownell's  theory  of  criticism,  as  he  himself  has  propounded  it, 
is  positive  and  intrepid.  It  includes,  conspicuously,  "catholicity  of 
appreciation"  as  the  secret  of  critical  felicity.  "It  is  perhaps  better," 
he  says,  "  to  keep  balancing  counter  considerations  than  to  determine 
brutally  by  excluding  a  whole  set  of  them  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  them  their  true  weight.  In  this  way,  at  least,  one  preserves 
the  attitude  of  poise — and  poise  is  the  one  essential  element  of  criti- 
cism." 

On  every  page,  in  every  paragraph,  of  Mr.  Brownell's  work  we  find 
poise— writ  large  between  the  lines.  In  exploring  for  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  this  one  or  that  of  his  "Victorian  Prose  Masters,''  Mr 
Brownell  considers  his  vogue,  his  influence,  his  personality,  his  art,  his 
style,  his  philosophy,  his  moral  cogency. 

He  determines  that  it  is  Thackeray's  "sense  of  life"  that  rules  in 
"Esmond,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis,"  and  "The  Newcomes." 
The  tension  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  he  finds  almost  oppressive.  The  first 
fruits  of  Thackeray's  maturity,  its  substitution  of  truth  for  convention! 
"  had  something  almost  fierce  in  it  ;  any  one  could  see  that  a  new  power 
in  fiction  had  arisen."  In  "The  Newcomes,"  he  finds  an  epitome  of 
human  life  in  its  manifold  variety  of  social  and  individual  phases,  un- 
matched in  fiction.  "  It  stands  incontestably  at  the  head  of  the  novels 
of  manners."  The  framework  of  "  The  Newcomes"  would  include,  in 
his  judgment,  three  or  four  of  Balzac's  most  elaborate  works,  which, 
compared  with  this,  seem  like  studies  and  episodes,  "  lacking  the  large 
body  and  ample  current  of  the  Thackerayan  epic." 

In  Thackeray's  style,  Mr.  Brownell  finds  the  simplicity  of  both  birth 
and  breeding  ;  "he  writes  like  a  gentleman."  His  is  the  opposite  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  professional  style  ;  its  repetitions  are  not  man- 
nerisms. "  Its  ease  is  absolutely  effortless;  it  is  like  Raphael's  line." 
"  No  one  would  ever  have  wondered  of  him,  as  Jeffrey  did  of  Macaulay. 
where  he  '  picked  up  '  his  style.  Like  his  art,  ...  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  most  interesting  personality  perhaps  that  has  expressed  itself  in 
prose." 

It  is  with  no  prostrating  awe  that  this  critic  confronts  the  "  sovereign 
force  "  of  Carlyle.  Altho  he  finds  his  genius  incontestable  and  his  work 
penetrated  with  the  power  of  a  "  prodigious  personality,"  he  at  no  time 
ceases  to  be  aware  that  "  there  are  few,  even  of  the  greatest  men,  in 
whom  such  conspicuous  conceit  has  been  so  curiously  condoned." 
His  peculiar  style,  original  surely,  without  even  a  prototype,  was  not 
native  or  sincere,  says  Mr.  Brownell  ;  it  was  invented,  assumed.  The 
style  of  the  "  Sartor"  was  his  Byronic  collar.  "  Oddity  was  in  the  air 
in  those  days." 


IN    A   CRADLE   OF   THE   FINE   ARTS. 

The  Real  LATIN  QUARTER.      By   P.   Berkeley   Smith.     Illustrated  by  the 
author.    8vo,  cloth,  205  pp.    Price,  $1.20  net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

MR.  BERKELEY  SMITH,  who  is  a  son  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
the  well-known  artist  and  author,  was  for  several  years  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
portray  this  famous  section  of  Paris  and  to  correct  the  impression,  held 
by  many,  that  it  is  a  region  of  artistic  hoodlumism  and  unrestrained 
license.  This  idea  is  soon  dispelled, 
as  the  reader  is  shown,  instead,  a 
region  of  workers,  where  there  is  no 
room  for  dilettantes  or  snobs;  where 
there  is  no  aristocracy,  but  only  the 
great  democracy  of  art.  Whether 
his  chosen  field  be  painting,  model- 
ing, writing,  or  what  not.  every  artist 
is  a  hard  and  enthusiastic  worker. 

And  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  domain 
is  love  :  love  of  art,  love  of  life,  love 
of  friend. 

The  love  of  art  has  its  highest  ex- 
emplar in  the  celebrated  "  Bal  des 
Quat'z'  Arts."  The  author  says  of  it: 
"The  room  becomes  a  thing  of 
splendor,  for  it  is  as  gorgeous  a  spec- 
tacle as  the  cleverest  of  the  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  can  make  it. 
and  is  the  result    of  careful    study—  *"■   BERKELEY  SMITH. 

and  all  for  the  love  of  it  !" 

After  the  day's  work  is  done,  comes  the  joy  of  living.  The  springs 
of  youth  bubble  up  in  the  heart,  and  the  students  and  their  little  toiling 
feminine  comrades  throng  to  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  for  a  ramble 
among  the  trees  and  fountains,  thence  to  the  cafes  for  dinner,  and  later 
to  the  "  Bullier  "  for  a  dance. 

The  Quarter  is  notable  for  its  esprit  ..  An  insult  or  injury  to 

one  habitant  is  enough  to  fire  the  wrath  of  all.  A  -:■  ry  1  :'  ..  mtUeis 
related  which  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  the  students  will  go  for 
one  another.  In  this  the  Government  was  obliged  to  call  out  the  troops 
before  the  demonstration  could  be  quelled. 

But  mutual  protection  is  not  a  question  of  fighting  only  ;   if  a  com- 
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rade  has  not  been  able  to  sell  his  productions,  and  the  cupboard  is 
empty,  and  rent  is  clue,  esprit  dc  co?-ps  comes  to  the  rescue  and  he  does 
not  have  to  sit  alone  with  his  woes.  His  verses  or  sketches  are  seized 
and  sold  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  rent  is  paid,  and  the  happy  artist, 
with  a  good  balance  in  his  pocket,  is  taken  out  to  a  triumphal  fSte. 

The  Quarter  is  not  alone  the  cradle  of  French  art  ;  it  is  a  nursery  for 
the  budding  talent  of  all  countries,  from  America  to  Japan.  But  there 
is  no  recognition  of  race  or  creed  ;  the  only  religion  is  that  of  art  in  all 
its  complex  forms,  and,  for  the  rest,  all  are  brothers  alike. 

This  artist  world  has  also  strange  contrasts  of  social  conditions. 
Those  who  have  graduated  into  the  great  world  and  won  fame,  perhaps 
immortality,  love  to  return  to  their  old  home  for  a  dinner  and  a  stroll. 
And  here  they  meet  the  derelicts  and  waifs  of.  society  :  old  Pochard, 
once  the  "handsomest  man  in  Paris,"  now  an  absinthe  fiend  in  rags; 
and  Marguerite,  the  little  milliner,  who  says  :  "  One  day  one  eats,  and 
the  next  day  one  doesn't.     It  is  always  like  that,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?" 

Such,  then,  is  the  real  Latin  Quarter,  described  with  fidelity  and  in- 
genuousness by  the  author.  An  ideal  region,  ^here  the  devotees  of  art 
live  as  close  to  nature  as  they  may,  and  work  and  dance  and  dine,  with 
no  more  thought  than  a  child  among  flowers. 


THE   WORLD   AND   A   NEWSPAPER   MAN. 

On  the  Great  Highway.      By  James  Creelman.      Cloth,   8vo,    418  pp. 
Price  $1.20,  net.     Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

THERE  are  only  a  few  persons  in  the  world  who  could  write  a  book 
of  the  character  and  interest  which  the  New  York  journalist, 
James  Creelman,  has  put  into  this  chronicle  of  his  most  important 
"news  "  missions.  In  his  preface  the  writer  says  :  "These  pages  from 
the  experiences  of  a  busy  man  are  intended  to  give  the  public  some 
idea  of  the  processes  of  modern  journalism  which  are  gradually  assimi- 
lating the  human  race."  They  give  it.  He  adds:  "The  author  has 
attempted  to  give  the  original  color  and  atmosphere  of  some  of  the 
great  events  of  his  own  time  ";  and  no  one  can  read  him  without  feel- 
ing that  the  attempt  has  been  brilliantly  successful.  The  vivid  photo- 
graphic accuracy  and  minute  details  of  each  description  convince  the 
reader  that  the  one  who  writes  was  the  one  who  saw  them. 

"The  Special  Correspondent "  is  a  product  of  our  times.  Mr.  Creel- 
man has  proved  his  right  to  be  classed  with  the  best  of  them  by  his 

work  of  the  last  ten  years.  "The 
Special  Correspondent"  must  have 
an  eye  that  nothing  escapes,  energy 
that  nothing  can  daunt,  judgment, 
fertile  resource,  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  important  issues  of 
the  day.  Above  all,  he  must  blot 
out  of  his  dictionary  the  word  "im- 
possible." 

The  various  directions  in  which  he 
may  fare  are  indicated  pretty  well  by 
the  achievements  Mr.  Creelman  re- 
counts in  this  entertaining  volume. 
He  interviews  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII., 
"the  White  Shepherd  of  Rome";  the 
King  of  the  Hermit  Realm  of  Corea; 
Count  Tolstoy;  (ieneral  Weyler  ; 
jamks  creelman.  Kossuth ;    King    George    of    Greece; 

Sitting  Hull,  and  the  President  of 
Hayti,  Hypolite.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Ping  Yang  in  Corea,  the 
invasion  of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  battle  of  Port  Arthur; 
the  battle  of  El  Caney,  in  which  he  himself  led  a  crowd  up  the  hill, 
and,  wounded,  dictated  the  story  of  the  engagement  to  his  chief,  W..R. 
Hearst,  and  he  was  at  the  fighting  in  the  Philippines.  He  also  has  three 
"stories,"  dealing  not  with  important  events  in  the  world's  history, 
but  with  incidents  severally  exciting,  pathetic,  and  dangerous. 

The  account  of  El  Caney,  the  interview  with  Sitting  Bull,  a  Race 
with  a  Woman  for  the  Cable,  and  News-gathering  in  the  Clouds  are  the 
experiences  which  Mr.  Creelman  tells  with  most  literary  skill  and 
unflagging  vivacity.  Loyalty  to  his  paper  and  the  desire  to  get  a 
"beat"  are  the  truest  signs  of  the  journalist.  Mr.  Creelman's  full 
possession  of  these  two  qualities  comes  out  repeatedly  in  his  pages,  but 
especially  in  the  race  with  his  woman  rival  for  the  cable  office  in 
Manila.  In  the  charge  up  the  hill  at  El  Caney,  he  longed  to  get  into 
the  fort  at  the  top  to  grab  the  Spanish  flag  that  fluttered  there,  as  a 
trophy  for  the  New  V ork Journal. 

Mr.  Creelman  speaks  almost  eloquently  in  behalf  of  "  yellow  jour- 
nalism," and  espouses  warmly  a  newspaper's  taking  a  hand  in  the 
making  as  well  as  the  recording  of  events.  The  light  that  he  sheds  on 
some  points  in  this  regard  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  style  of  the  volume  is  variable;  and  very  much  better  in  some 
articles  than  in  others.  It  is  most  "  newspapery  "  in  the  account  of 
Gladstone's  burial  and  that  of  (Ieneral  Grant.  The  author  permits 
himself  in  these  pages  expression  of  personal  views  on  the  subject  he  is 
discussing,  something  tabooed  to   the  mere  "reporter"  on   a  paper. 


Every  now  and  again,  he  has  a  splash  of  florid  rhetoric  and  occasionally 
a  phrase  of  great  force  and  beauty,  as  when  in  speaking  of  the  Indian 
he  says:  "  Listening  for  the  sounds  of  approaching  conflict,  he  had  not 
heard  the  voices  of  the  unborn  wheat  ami  corn  that  were  yet  to  con- 
quer him  and  his  ways." 

One  of  the  author's  little  personal  touches  we  must  reproduce.  At 
a  little  Corean  port,  sickened  by  the  bloody  field  of  Ping  Yang,  he 
received  a  cablegram  from  Ohio.  Itcontained  two  words:  "Boy — well.'* 
It  was  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child.  Thirteen 
tissue  tags,  bearing  the  seals  of  thirteen  different  headquarters  of  the 
Japanese  army,  showed  that  the  news  had  been  carried  from  battlefield 
to  battlefield. 

That  night  he  found  Admiral  Ito  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tai-Tong 
River  after  his  defeat  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  The  Admiral  was  asleep; 
but  Creelman  routed  him  out  and  he  explained  with  maps  and  comment 
the  mighty  struggle  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  adding  at  the  end:  "  It  is  a  big 
piece  of  news  for  you."  "Yes,"  Creelman  answered,  "but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  still  greater  piece  of  news."  Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  cablegram.  The  Admiral  ordered  up  champagne,  and  he  and  his 
captains  clinked  their  glasses  together  and  drank  the  health  of  the  little 
son. 


THE   MANTLE   OF 


CHARLES 
HUNT. 


LAMB  AND    LEIGH 


With  Lead  and  Line  along  Varying  Shores.  A  Book  of  Poems.  By 
Charles  Henry  Webb  (John  Paul).  121110,  cloth,  1x1  pp.  Price,  $1.10  net, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

THOSE  who  "flatter  themselves  that  they  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it  will  find  a  seasonable  joy  these  Christmas  times  in 
commending  to  the  favor  and  affection  of  "all  good  fellows"  these 
tuneful  soundings  of  "John  Paul's"  soberly  playful  line — John  Paul  of 
the  New  York  Times  aforetime,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  and  the 
Californian  along  with  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,— John  Paul  of 
the  "  Vagrom  Verse,"  of  "Deacon  Brown"  and  "Alec  Dunham's 
Boat."  Those  who  go  a-questing  for 
him  among  the  merry-andrews  of 
American  humor  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  find  Touchstone  or  Autolycus 
carousing  with  Joe  Miller.  He  is  to 
be  looked  for  rather  in  the  slyly  quiet 
company  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles 
Lamb,  Thackeray,  and  the  later  Cal- 
verly,  when  Hunt  is  telling,  with  the 
delectable  conceit  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  how  "Jenny  Kissed  me 
When  We  Met": 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say    that  health   and    wealth    have 
missed  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  dull — but  add, 
Jenny  kissed  me  ! 


CHARLES  H.   WEBB. 


or  when  Lamb,  tenderly  stammering 
among  the  memories,  is  trying  to  re- 
call   "The  Old   Familiar  Faces";  or 

when  Thackeray  is  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  famous  chamber 
where  Fanny  once  sat  in  that  cane-bottomed  chair — 

Long,  long  through  the  hours,  and  the  night  and  the  chimes. 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books,  and  old  friends  and  old  limes  ; 
As  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  latakie 
This  chamber  is  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

or  when  some  fellow  calls  on  Calverly  for  a  song,  and  he  has  to  confess 
himself  unequal  to  the  melodious  task— 

I  used  to  roam  o'er  glen  and  glade, 
Buoyant  and  blithe  as  other  folk  ; 
Ami  not  unfrequently  I  made 

A  joke. 

1  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  now, 
It  is  not  that  I  deem  them  low  ; 
"J'is  that  I  can't  remember  how 
They  go. 

And  so,  not  in  the  madding  crowd  of  the  trolley  car  and  the  morning 
paper,  but  cronying  in  such  ripe  and  mellow  company  as  this,  all  good 
fellows  will  rejoice  to  find  John  Paul,  and  to  "  sit  up  "  with  him,  in  the 
wee  sma'  hours — taking  him  at  his  own  word,  thus  : 

Friends  I  have  had,  both  old  and  young, 
And  ale  we've  drunk,  and  songs  we've  sung  ; 
Enough  you  know  when  this  is  said— 
That,  one  and  all,  they  died  in  bed. 

In  bed  they  died,  and  I'll  not  go 
Where  all  my  friends  have  perished  so. 
Go  you.  who  fain  would  buried  be, 
But  not  to-night  a  bed  for  me  ! 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Henry  W.  Longfellow."— George  k.  Carpenter. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $0.75.) 

"The  Salt  Box  House."  Jane  DeForest  Shelton. 
(Baker,  Taylor  Company,  iji.so.) 

"Alexander      Hamilton,"  —  James      Schouler. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $0.7^.) 

"The  Great  White  Way."    Albert  B.  Paine.    (J. 

F.  Taylor  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"A  Candle  Light."— Louis  Smirnow.  (The 
Abbey  Press,  $1.) 

"The  Ordeal  of  Elizabeth."  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co., 
$1.50.) 

"The  Billy  Stories."— Eva  Lovett.  (J.  F.  Taylor 
&Co.,  $1.) 

"An  Indiana  Girl."  Fred.  S.  Lincoln.  N'eale 
Publishing  Company.) 

"Under  the  Skylights."— Henry  I',.  Fuller.  (I). 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"An  Age  Hence."— George  T.  Welch.  Peter 
Eckler,  $1.) 

"The  Backslider."—  Grant  Allen.  (Lewis,  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Derelict."— Cutcliffe  Hyne.  (Lewis,  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Songs  of  Nature."  Edited  by  John  Burroughs. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice."  Luther  S. 
Cushing.     (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.) 

"Turquoise  and.  Iron."— Lionel  Josaphare.  (A. 
M.  Robertson.) 

"Pearls  from  the  Wonder  Book."  -Rev.  Thomas 
A.  King.  (Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 
$0. 40. ) 

"The  Legends  of  Genesis."— Hermann  Gunkel. 
(Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  $1.) 

"The  Usurper."— W.  J.  Locke.  (John  Lane, 
$1.50.) 

"Mater  Coronata."— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"The  King's  Rubies."— Adelaide  F.  Bell.  (Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"Dear  Days."  —  Armour  Strong.  (Henrv  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"The  Best  Nonsense  Verses." — Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam.     (William  S.  Lord.) 

"The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament." 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $0.50.) 

"The  Colburn  Prize." — Gabi  ielle  E.  Jackson.  (J. 
F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $1.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

CHRISTMAS  VERSE. 
The  Tidings  to  Olaf. 

By  Bliss  Carman, 

This  is  a  question  arose  in  the  Morse  land  long  ago, 
About  tlie  time  of  Yule,  the  season  oj  joy  and  snow. 
To-morrow,   our   Christmas  Day,  can  you    answer 

straight  and  true, 
After  these  thousand  years,  ivhen  the  question  comes 

to  you  ? 

Olaf   sat  on   his   throne,   and  the   priest    of  Thor 

stood  by  ; 
And  the  King's  eyes  were  gray  as  the  December 

sky. 

"Whom   shall  we  serve,  O   King  — the  god  of    thy 

fathers,  Thor, 
Who  made  us  lords  of  the  sea,  and  gave  us  our 

land  in  war, 

"Who    follows  our    battle-flag    over    the    barren 

brine, 
Who  braces  the  bursting  heart  when  the  rowers 

bend  in  line, 

"Who  hath  made  us  the  fear  of  the  world  and  the 

envy  of  the  earth. 
Whose   splendor  sustains   us   in    death,  who   hath 

given  us  plenty  for  dearth— 

"Or     this  poor,  thought-ridden    Jew.    an  outcast 

whose  head  was  priced 
At  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  this  friendless  anarchist, 

Christ  ? 

"Is   not    thine  empire   spread   over  the   Western 

Isles? 
Are  not  thy  people  sown  wherever  the  sun-path 

smiles? 
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over  the  bed  and  still 
not  touch  it.  Most 
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room.  Kxcellent  sew- 
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Did  You  Ever 
Enjoy  a  Meal 

IN  BED? 

Not    unless 
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iii  table  so  ar- 
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WHEEL  CHAIRS  11L 

NVALIDS'  GOODS 
Itecluiing  Chairs. 
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Catalogue  Free. 


Stevens' 
Chair  Co, 

202  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  afflicted   with    I 
sore  ■ 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


"Do   there  not  come  to  thee   iron  and  gems  and 

corn  ? 
Does  not  thy  glory  blaze  wherever  our  trade  is 

borne  ? 

"Over  the  red  sea-rim  thy  galleys  go  down  with 
the  sun  ; 

Beyond  the  gate  of  the  storm  thy  written  man- 
dates run. 

***** 

"O  King,  do  I  speak  this  day  in  thy  name,  or  for 
evermore 

Let  perish  the  ancient  creed?  By  thy  grace,  is  it 
Christ  or  Thor?" 

Olaf  sat  on  his  throne.    And  the  Priest  of  Thor 

gave  place 
To  a  pale,  dark  monk.    All  eyes  were  bent  on  the 

stranger's  face. 

'O  King,  how  shall  I  speak  and  answer  this  wis- 
dom of  eld  ? 

Yet  new  trees  of  the  forest  spring  up  where  the 
old  are  felled. 

'"When  the  somber  and  ancient  firs  are  laid  in  the 

dust,  in  your  North, 
The  tender,  young  green  of  the  birch  and  the  deli- 
cate aspen  put  forth. 

***** 
"What   lifts  thy  name,  Olaf,  aloft  on  the  shout  of 

thy  folk  in  war  ? 
What  keeps  it  warm  by  the  hearth?    Is  it  the  fa- 
vor of  Thor  ? 

"No  !  'Tis  the  love  of  thy  people,  the  great  com- 
mon love  of  thy  kind, 

The  thing  that  is  old  as  the  sun  and  stronger  than 
the  wind. 

"And,  Olaf,  all   these   things,  these  goods   which 

thy  priest  proclaims, 
That  make  thee  a  lord  among  men,  and  give  thee 

a  name  above  names, 

"Are  gifts  of  the  spirit  of  love.  Take  away  love, 
and  thy  throne 

Melts  like  a  word  on  the  air,  thou  art  a  name  un- 
known. 

***** 

"Olaf,  'tis  Yule  in  the  world  ;  the  old  creeds  groan 
and  fall, 

The  ice  of  doubt  at  their  heart,  the  snows  of  fear 
over  all. 

"But  now,  even  now,  O  friends,  deep  down  in  the 

kindly  earth. 
Are  not  the  marvelous  seeds  awaiting  the  hour 

of  birth? 

"Even  now  in  the  sunlit  places,  do  not  the  saplings 
prepare 

To  unfold  their  new  growth  to  the  light,  un- 
sheathe their  rich  buds  on  the  air? 

"And  so,  from  the  dark,  sweet  mold  of  the  human 

heart  will  arise, 
To  enmorning  the  world  with  light  and  this  life 

e  in  paradise. 

"The  deathless,  young  glory  of  love.     And  valley 

and  hill  and  plain 
And  fields  and  cities  of  men,  they  shall  not  sorrow 

again. 

"For  there  shall  be  freedom  and  peace  and  beauty 

in  that  far  spring, 
And  folk  shall  go  forth  without  fear,  and  be  glad 

at  their  work  and  sing. 

"And  men  will  hallow  this  day  with  His  name  who 

died  on  the  tree, 
For  the    cause  of  eternal  love,  in   the  service  of 

liberty. 

"<)  King,  shall  the  feet  of  Truth  come  in  through 

thy  open  dooi  . 
Ol     lone  out  of  all   the  world  be  debarred?    Is  it 

Christ  or  Thor  ?" 

The  King  sat  on  his  throne,  and   the  two  priests 

stood  by  ; 
And  Olaf's  eye  grew  mild  as  a  blue  April  sky. 
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Thus  were  the  tidings  to  Olaf  brought  in  the  early 

days, 
To  be  a  lamp  in  his  house,  and  a  sign-post  in  live 

ways. 
And  you,  O  men  and  women,  does  it  concern  you  at 

all, 
That  7  ruth  still  cries  at  the  cross-roads,  and  you  do 

not  heed  his  call  ? 

— In  December  Xorth  American  Review. 


When     Mary     the     Mother     Kissed     the 

Child. 

By  Charles  G.  i>.  Rober  i-. 

When  Mary  the  Mother  kissed  the  Child 

And  night  on  the  wintry  lulls  grew  mild, 

And  the  strange  star  swnn^  from  the  courts  of  air 

To  serve  at  a  manger  witli  kings  in  prayer, 

Then  did  the  day  of  the  simple  kin 

And  the  unregarded  folk  begin. 

When  Mary  the  Mother  forgot  the  pain. 
In  the  stable  of  rock  began  love's  reign. 
When  that  new  light  on  their  grave  eyes  broke 
The  oxen  were  glad  and  forgot  their  yoke ; 
And  the  huddled  sheep  in  the  far  hill  fold 
Stirred  in  their  sleep  and  felt  no  cold. 

When  Mary  the  Mother  gave  of  her  breast 
To  the  poor  inn's  latest  and  lowliest  guest, — 
The  God  born  out  of  the  woman's  side, — 
The  Babe  of  Heaven  by  Earth  denied,— 
Then  did  the  hurt  ones  cease  to  moan. 
And  the  long-supplanted  came  to  their  own. 

When  Mary  the  Mother  felt  faint  hands 
Beat  at  her  bosom  with  life's  demands, 
And  nought  to  her  were  the  kneeling  kings, 
The  serving  star  and  the  half-seen  wings. 
Then  was  the  little  of  earth  made  great, 
And  the  man  came  back  to  the  God's  estate. 

—  The  New  York  Mail  ana  Express. 


Christmas-tide. 

By  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

"Because  there  was  no  room." 

The  blasts  of  winter  are  fierce  and  cold, 
The  snow  lies  deep  over  hill  and  wold, 
But  a  star  shines  bright  through  the  deepening 
gloom,— 
Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  room  ! 

Where  man's  distrust  and  his  greed  for  gain 
Have  fro/en  the  floods  of  tender  rain, 
Till  never  a  flower  of  hope  can  bloom, — 
Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  room  ! 

In  homes  that  deepest  griefs  have  borne, 
'Mid  silent  forms  of  those  that  mourn,  « 

In  the  shadows  that  gather  around  the  tomb, — 
Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  room  ! 

Where  nations  are  warring,  life  for  life, 
And  a  cry  rings  out  from  the  fearful  strife 
As  a  dying  people  sinks  to  its  doom. — 
Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  room  '. 

Room  for  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
Room  for  the  angels  who  sang  to  them, 
Room  for  the  Light,  in  the  wintry  gloom,— 
Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  room  ! 

—  In  December  Harper's  Magazine. 


Broadway  on  Christmas  Eve. 
By  HENRY  Tvrei.l. 

Tho  wintry  winds  blow  crisp  and  keen, 

And  snowflakes  in  the  air  are  flying, 
High  carnival  is  on  the  scene, 

With  throngs  at  revel,  selling,  buying. 
'Mid  holly  wreaths  and  lights  ablaze, 

We  gather  for  our  girls  and  boys 
To-morrow's  wonder  and  amaze — 

Their  Christmas  is  a  time  of  toys. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  matter 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FKKE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
DER,  North  American  llldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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At  eve,  on  our  Broad  Way  of  life, 

Whilst  sharp  and  bitter  blast  are  blowing, 
The  world  with  kindliness  is  rife, 

As  Heaven  gathers  for  bestowing 
On  us,  earth-children  that  we  are, 

Mysterious  gifts  and  sudden  joys  : 
And  under  Bethlehem's  guiding  star 

We  find,  next  morn,  God's  wondrous  toys. 
—In  Collier's  Weekly. 
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A  Plantation  Christmas. 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

We  knowed  we'd  heah  de  music  er  the  Chris'mus 

bells  a-ringin' 
By  de  col'  win's  en  de  snowballs  dat  de  angels  wuz 

a-flingin'  ; 
By  de  way  de  fire  talked  it  ter  de  chillun  high  en 

low, 
En  de  tracks  dat  Major  Rabbit  lef  behin'  'im  in  de 

snow. 

De  settlement  wus  buzzin'  lak  a  beehive,  up  en 

down— 
Sich    highfalutin'   fixin's— sich    a   mighty   stirrin' 

'roun'  ! 
Sich  bakin'  er  de  'possums,  paradin'  er  de  pies. 
Made  de  HT  pickaninnies  show  de  whitin'  er  dey 

eyes. 

We  had  de  Chris'mus  feelin',  en  we  'lowed  de  whole 

plantation 
Would   have  a  dinner   what   would   be   a   hongry 

man's  salvation  ! 
Dar  wuz  thinnin'  out  er  Turkeys  whar  you  use  ter 

see  dem  roam  ; 
De  Rabbit  quit  housekeepin'  en  de  'Possum  warn't 

at  home  ! 

De  table  wuz  de  louges'— stretchin' out  so  far  away 
It  made  you  think  er  sundown  shakin'  han's  wid 

break  er  day  ! 
Des  piled  up  wid  de  plenty — f'um  'possum  down 

ter  i  ie, 
En  ever'body  eatin'  lak  he'd  git  dar  by-en-by. 

En  all  de  time  de  fiddler  wuz  a-makin'  music  fine 
En  watchin'  er  de  dishes  ez  we  pass  'urn  down  de 

line  ; 
En   we  kep'  in  sich  a  fidget  ez  dat  fiddle-bow  he 

swing, 
We  up  en  lef  de  dinner  en  we  hop  inter  de  ring  ! 

Sister   Johnson   'peared   ter  lead  us  :  She   weigh 

three  hundred  poun', 
En  she  took  up  wid  de  notion  dat  she'd  swing  de 

deacons  'roun'  ; 
Enter  see  'nm  des  a-gwine!  .  .  .  Dey  sholy  'peared 

ter  fly, 
Lak  de  rlo'  wuz  made  er  rubber,  en  would  bounce 

'um  ter  de  sky  ! 

'Beared  lak  de  whole  plantation  wuz  scrougin'  in 

de  do', 
En  de  niggers  on  de  outside  lak  blackbirds  in  de 

snow  ; 
En  de  banjer  en  de  fiddle  beat  de  bes'  er  all  de 

ban's,  ' 

De  white  folks  des  a-laughin'  en  a-clappin'  er  dey 

han's  ! 

Sich  dancin' !  en  sich  eatin' !  .  .  .  de  country's  good 

ter  you 
When  you  full  er  halleluyer  en  de  pie  en  'possum, 

too  ; 
En  ef  it's  wid  some  ailment  I  got  ter  reach  de  sky, 
I  hopes  de  jury'll  lay  it  ter  Chris'mus  'Possum  Pie  ! 

—In  Collier's  Weekly. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

Incomprehensible. —JIMMY  :  "Ah!  there  ain't 
no  Santy  Claus  !  " 

Tommy  :  "Well,  if  there  ain't,  it's  funny  me 
father  never  found  it  out  !  " — Puck. 


A    Sure    Thing.— "They    tell   me,   Mariar,  that 
some  of   them   college  fellers  is  great  rakes.      I'll 
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operation  will  be  found  in  the 
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bet  a  punkin  I  can  do  more  rakin'  in  this  field  in  an 
hour  than  any  professor  they  got." — Chicago  News. 


Found.  — The  man  who  likes  his  work  has  found 
the  philosopher's  stone. — Life. 


Christmas  Nonsense. — By  Carolyn  Wki.i.s. 

They  went  to  sea  in  a  Christmas  Tree, 

And  merrily  sailed  away  ; 
One  was  a  Portable  Porcupine, 
And  one  was  a  Pig  with  a  Bottle  of  Wine, 

And  one  was  a  Popinjay. 
They  sailed  and  sailed  till  the  darkness  fell, 
And  the  Portable  Porcupine  said,  with  a  yell  : 

"The  darkness  falls, 

Get  your  Shetland  shawls, 
And  come  under  my  umberell." 
But  soon  the  sea  grew  black  as  ink, 
And  the  Popinjay  cried  :  "We're  going  to  sink  ! 

Our  heavy  freight 

Makes  too  much  weight, 
We're  settling  down,  I  think  !  " 

"Dear  Sir,"  said  the  Pig,  with  a  smiling  frown, 

"Cheer  up,  for  we  are  not  going  down  ! 

But  it  seems  to  me 

That  our  Christmas  Tree 

Is  heavier  than  it  ought  to  be  ; 
And  I've  a  plan 
By  which  we  can 

From  danger  be  set  free. 

Of  course,  we  can  easily  keep  afloat, 

If  we  find  some  way  to  lighten  our  boat, 

And  a  way  has  occurred  to  me." 

And  then  that  prompt  and  practical  Pig 
Ignited  the  tapers  on  branch  and  twig  ; 
"And  now,  you  see,"  said  the  proud  igniter, 
"Our  Christmas  Tree  Boat  is  very  much  lighter." 
'Twas  true,  indeed  ;  and  they  sailed  the  seas 
In  their  Christmas  Tree  Boat  as  gay  as  you  please, 
And  everyone  said  :  "Oh  !  don't  they  look  line, 
The  Popinjay  and  the  Porcupine, 
And  the  Pig  with  his  Bottle  of  Wine  !  " 

—Puck. 


Current  Events. 
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Winter  in 
California 

Sunshine,  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  outdoor  diversions  in  a 
semi-tropic  climate. 
Sumptuous  resort  hotels, 
with  all  luxuries  of  metro- 
politan life. 

The  California  Limited, 
every  day,  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Best  train  for  best  travelers. 

Santa  Fe 

Gen.  Pass.  Office,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R'y, 
Chicago. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence— 58th  Year. 

GAZE'S 

ORIENTAL   TOURS 

76  DAYS,  $620  93  DAYS,  $740 

122  DAYS,  $975 
Leaving  on  North  German  Lloyd  Express 
Steamers,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  22,  flarch  22,  1902, 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
and  Italy.    Itineraries  embracing  every  interesting 

ami  historical  spoton  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 

Orient. 

For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS 

113  Broadway,  New  York 


South  America. 

December  10.— The  gunboat  Machias  leaves  Colon 
for  Porto  Rico;  more  fighting  is  reported 
from  Colombia. 

December  13. — The  battle-ship  Iowa  sails  from 
Panama. 

December  14. — Chile's  answer  to  Argentina  is 
presented  to  the  Argentine  minister  at  San- 
tiago, and  offers  a  new  and  final  proposition 
for  settlement. 

South  Africa. 

December  11. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Boer  commando,  by  Gen.  Bruce 
Hamilton  ;  131  Boers  were  made  prisoners. 

December  14. — General  Bruce  Hamilton  sur- 
prises a  Boer  laager  in  the  Eastern  rrans- 
vaal,    killing    sixteen     Boers  and    capturing 

twenty-six. 

December  15. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  Commandant  Badenhoi  st  and  four- 
teen other  Boers  in  the  Transvaal. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  9. — Minister  Merry,  for  t he  United 
States,  and  Dr.  Sanchez,  Nicaraguan  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  sign  a  treaty  by  which 
Nicaragua  agrees  to  lease  perpetually  to  the 

United  States  a  section  of  Nicaraguan  terri- 
tory, six  miles  wide,  which  includes  the  route 
of  the  proposed  canal. 

A  fight  between  a  company  of  Punjab  infantry 
and  German  soldiers  at  Tien-Tsin  results  in 

several  soldiers  being  killed  on  both  sides. 

December  10. — The  official  date  of  the  corona  t  ion 
of  King  Edward  is  announced  by  proclama- 
tion in  London  as  June  2O,  1902. 

December  n, — A  death  from  bubonic  plague  is 
reported  from  Sidney,  New  .south  Wales. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

•i  I  si    year.      Limited   Parties.      Unexcelled 

arrangements.    Terms  reasonable.    Organ. 

i/.ed  and  conducted  by 

N.  V.   DK.  A:  MRS.  II.  S.  PAINE,  (ileus  Falls. 

Readers  of  The  literary 
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25 -day  cruise  with  stop- 
overs, including  berth  and 
meals,  $125.00, 
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December  12. — A  delegation  of  Russian  exporters 
of  food  products  arrives  in  London  to  study 

the  English  markets. 

December  14. — Signor  Marconi  at  St.  John's,  N. 
F.,  announces  that  he  has  received  wireless 
messages  from  his  station  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, solving  the  problem  of  signaling  across 
the  Atlantic  without  wires ;  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  message  was  about  1,700 
miles. 

Reports  to  Peking  state  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  is  failing  in  health. 

December  15. — The  directors  of  the  London  and 
Northeastern  Railway  give  an  order  for 
twenty  American  locomotives. 

Domestic. 
Congre^. 

December  9.—  Senate  •  Senator  Frye  introduces 
his  ship  subsidy  bill  in  a  modified  form  ;  the 
fight  between  the  South  Carolina  Senators  is 
renewed.  Senator  Tillman  challenging  Sena- 
tor McLaurin  to  resign,  and  Senator  Hoar 
questioning  the  right  of  either  of  them  to  his 
seat. 

December  10  —Senate :  Senator  Lodge  calls  up 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  canal  treaty,  and  makes 
an  argument  for  its  ratification  without 
amendment. 

House:  Congressman  Grow  speaks  on  the 
power  and  duty  of  Congress  in  legislating 
for  the  Philippines  ;  the  Republican  members 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  agree  on  a 
Philippine  tariff  bill. 

December  11. — Senate:  Senator  Cullom  speaks 
for,  and  Senator  Bacon  against,  ratification 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

December  12. — Senate:  Senator  Morgan  presents 
a  favorable  report  on  his  Nicaragua  Canal 
bill. 

December  13. — House:  The  Philippine  tariff  bill 
is  reported  from  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  9. — The  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  disappears  with  funds  estimated 
at  $100,000. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  votes  down  a  proposition  to  oppose 
the  use  of  machinery  in  cigar-making. 

December  10. — President  Roosevelt  announces  to 
the  Cabinet  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  Washington. 

Property  aggregating  to  about  $30,000000  is 
presented  as  a  gift  to  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  by  Mrs.  Stanford. 

December  n.  —  A  delegation  of  beet-sugar  men 
urge  President  Roosevelt  to  reverse  his  atti- 
tude on  the  question  of  reciprocity  with 
Cuba,  but  receives  no  encouragement. 

December  12. — Some  embarrassment  is  caused  in 
Washington  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  is  to  be  in  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

December  13.— The  findings  of  the  Schley  court 
of  inquiry  arc  made  public  by  Secretary 
Long  ;  the  majority  of  the  court  censure 
Admiral  Schley  on  all  points  under  inquiry, 
but  commend'  his  conduct  in  battle,  while 
Admiral  Dewey  sustains  Schley  on  most 
points,  and  gives  him  credit  for  the  Santiago 
victory. 

Senator  Frye  makes  a  statement  showing  the 
features  of  his  new  ship  subsidy  bill  and 
wherein  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  exist- 
ing measure. 

The  officers  of  the  Navy  Department  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  showing  male  on 
the  trial  trip  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Decatur. 

December  14.— Judge  Advocate  Lemley  holds 
that  Admiral  I  icwey  concurred  in  all  the 
findings  except  those  on  which  he  specific-all  v 
expressed  dissent. 

December  15.  —Eight  persons  are  killed  in  a  col- 
lision on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 
Much   damage   is  reported    in     Pennsylvania, 
caused    by    high     water     in    the    mountain 

region. 

American  Dependencies. 

December  n.—  Philippines :  The  Woman's  Peace 
League,  organized  by  a  Filipino  woman, 
sends  letters  to  the  insurgent  leaders  urging 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  ground  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  their  continu- 
ance. 

December  75.— Philippines  :  General  Bell's  troops 
are  pursuing  the  insurgents  in  Hatangas 
Province,  Luzon,  with  great  activitv  ;  Gen- 
eral Bell  has  given  notice  to  the  natives  that 
on  December  28  he  purposes  to  concentrate 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns; 
after  this  date  everything  outside  these 
limits  will  be  confiscated. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


Beacon   Lights  of 


History. 


Great  Characters  and 
Historic  Scenes 
in  Photogravure. 


An  irresistible  attraction  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  work  which  combines 
the  value  and  truth  of  solid  learning 
with  the  fascination  and  charm  of 
romance.  The  <  World's  Lif, 


WHY  UNRIVALLED  ? 

Write  for  answer. 
in  10  superb  volumes. 


FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT,  47  E.  10th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


FOUNDED   BY   E     LITTELL    IN    184.4 


THE  LIVING  AGE 

A   Weekly  Magazine  of  Contemporary  I^iterature  and  Thought. 


The  Living  Age  presents  the  cream  of  foreign  periodical  literature  and 
reprints  without  abridgment  the  most  noteworthy  essays,  travel  sketches,  fiction, 
social  and  political  papers,  and  discussions  of  literary,  artistic  and  scientific  subjects 
from  the  leading  quarterlies,  monthly  magazines,  and  reviews,  and  literary  and 
scientific  weekly  journals. 

SPECIAL  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR    1902 

i  To  all  New  Subscribers  to  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  the  year  1902  there  will  be 


FR  EE  '   sent  FREE'  untL1  the  edition  is  exhausted,  the  SEVENTEEN  WEEKLY  ISSUES 
'  ■  ■■"■»  -  for  the  four  months  September,  October,  November  and  December,  1901 

SEND  AT  ONCE  AND  SECURE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPLENDID  OFFER 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  SIX  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  SINGLE  NUMBER,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


THE  LIVING  AGE  COMPANY, 


Men  Wanted 

THE  HOME  DELIVERY  LIBRARY 

$15.00  to  $30.00  per  week  and  Commission 

SALARY  PAID  WEEKLY 

We  can  use  only  men  of  highest  grade.  Position 
permanent,  our  Home  Delivery  Library  is  already 
thorou(fhlj  established  all  over  t\  S.  Books  shipped 
weekly  from  central  office  to  local  branchesand  Mana- 
gers superintend  distribution  through  messengers  to 
homes  of  members,  special  features  of  our  system  : 
1.  All  the  New  n..,.ks  furnished  as  published.  -',  Sub- 
scribers get  exactly  the  booke  they  ask  for.  Nodelay. 
3.  No  soiled  copies,  no  dues  nor  tines.  4.  Magazines 
furnished  at  one-fourth  usual  cost. 

Send  letter  showing  ability  and  character. 
Also         THE  PARMEL.EE  LIBRARY, 
Boston,  Paid  up  Capital.  $75,000.00 

Portland,      1841-43  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
New  York,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  DesMoines,  Denver 


13V2  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 
P.  O.  BOX  5206 

Our  students  sell  their 
-work  while  studying 

Ornamental  Design 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  new  free  circular,  illustrated  by  student?. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  1202,  Scrnnton,  Pa. 
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VISITING 
CARDS 


35c 


Latest  and  correct  styles  and  sizes.  Order  filled  day  received. 
Satisfaction  iruaranteed.  Not  obtainable  elsewhere  at  twice 
the  price  Booklet  "CAIJI>  STYLE"  FKEE!  Agents 
wanted.  Also  hii-lnc.**,  and  profeuMloiinl  cards.  W  HO- 
PING INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  Etc 

E.  J.  SCHUSTER  PTfl.  ic  EHG.  CO.,  DErT.  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


\>  n.t. 
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ajid  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 
your  next-  house~cleejiing-S^^-~a 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE  TO 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOME 

Don't  buy   a  Rocker.  Couch,  Morris  Chair,  Extension  Table,    Plush   Cape 


buy 
or  W 
few  hours  work    takin 


rt  or  H  at*  h.  when  y<  u  ran  get  a  real      ood  absolutely    CDfFF 
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hburs  for  our  celebrated  Laundry  Soap  fur  the 

r  i  in-  Toilet  Soaps,  Soap  rowrierti,  IVrfuroes, 

Flavoring      Ex- 

IrarK,    Etc., 

all    of     our 

iwii  manu- 
facture and 
guaranteed 
strictly  pure 


We 
claim 
our  Plan, 

Goods  and 

Premiums 
are  the 
best. 


FREE  "^, 

wllh  $10  assortment 
I  By  our  new  plan  wo  m&ke  it  very 
easy  for  you.  Write  for  particulars 
FREE  WITH  A  $10  ASSORTMENT.        and  catalogue   of  these,  and  other 
*wlth$S  Miortmtnl       premiums  including  Ladies' Desk,  Clock,  Lamp,  Sideboard,  Dinner  Set,  Camera,   Mackintosh, 
Washing  Machine,  M  indolin,  Guitar,  Bicycle,  Etc.     Premium  and  good*  shlppe.l  on  3(1  DAY'S  FRKK  TBUI.  In  your  own  horn*. 
If  d.  sired,  we  will  send  a  1*20  asKortment  for  $10  or  a  $10  axHortmcnt  for  $5,  and  no  premium. 

D„a-iQ.i.,.         CROFTS  &  REED,       Oept.39-B,       842-800  Austin  Ave.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Enthusiastic  Converts 


There  are  Thousands  of  Them  Who  Believe 
as  this  Woman  Does. 

Mrs.  Ira  Knowlton,  of  Butte,  Montana,  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  convert  to  the  virtues  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  as  a  cure  for  obstinate  stomach  trou- 
ble.    She  says  :  "I  had  poor  digestion  nearly  all  my 


life.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  for  years  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry,  to  have  a  good  natural 
appetite. 

"I  was  troubled  with  gas  in  stomach  causing  pres- 
sure on  the  heart  with  palpitation  and  short  breath. 
Nearly  everything  I  ate  soured  on  my  stomach, 
sometimes  I  had  cramps  in  the  stomach  which  al- 
most resembled  spasms. 

"  Doctors  told  me  I  had  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
but  their  medicines  would  not  reach  it,  and  I  would 
still  be  a  sufferer  had  I  not,  in  sheer  desperation,  de- 
cided to  try  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

"  I  knew  they  were  an  advertised  remedy  and  I 
didn't  believe  anything  I  read  about  them  as  I  had 
no  confidence  in  advertised  remedies,  but  my  sister 
living  in  Pittsburg  wrote  me  last  spring  telling  me 
how  Stuart's  Tablets  had  cured  her  little  daughters 
of  indigestion  and  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite  and  I 
hesitated  no  longer. 

"I  bought  a  fifty  cent  box  at  my  drug  store  and 
took  two  of  the  large  tablets  after  each  meal  and 
found  them  delightful  to  take,  being  as  pleasant  to 
the  taste  as  caramel  candy.  Whenever  during  the 
day  or  night  I  felt  any  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach  or  about  the  heart  I  took  one  of  the  small 
tablets,  and  iu  three  weeks  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
had  never  known  what  stomach  trouble  was. 

"I  keep  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  the  house 
and  every  member  of  our  family  uses  them  occa- 
sionally after  a  hearty  meal  or  when  any  of  us  have  a 
pain  or  ache  in  the  digestive  organs." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Hampton,  Va..  says:  "I  doc- 
tored five  years  for  dyspepsia,  but  in  two  months  I 
got  more  benefit  from  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
than  in  five  years  of  the  doctor's  treatment." 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  safest  i\s  well  as 
the  simplest  and  most  convenient  remedy  for  any 
form  of  indigestion,  catarrh  of  stomach,  biliousness, 
sour  stomach,  bloating  after  meals,  sympathetic 
heart  trouble. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  not  a  cheap  cathartic 
but  an  act  ive  digestive  remedy  containing  the  pepsin 
and  diistase  which  every  weak  stomach  lacks,  and 
they  Cure  Stomach  troubles  because  they  digest  the 
food  eaten  and  give  the  weak,  abused,  overworked 
stomach  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  in  every  drug 
store  in  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 


MORPHINE 


Opium  habits  per 
manently  cured  at 
home.  No  loss  of 
time  from  business 
—no  relapses.  Free  sample  and  book  (in  plain  sealed 
envelope).  Describe  case.  l'K.  prilDY,  Room  ti, 
Binz  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  .  "Chess  Editor,  Liter arv 

Ihoest."] 

Problem  619. 

Composed  for  The  Li  i  i  rary  Digest 
By  Capt.  A.   H.  GANSS1  k.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White  -Nine  Pieces. 
3S4;    5P2;    p  Q  2  P  p  2  ;    sakiKi;    2R2P: 
S  s  5  p  ;  4  I'  2  P  ;  5  B  2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  620. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  The  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans. 

Black  -Six  Pieces. 
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It  contains  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  nourishment  of  Muscle,  Bone 
and  Brain. 

Most  easy  of  digestion,  most  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  of  all  breakfast  foods. 

Children  thrive  on 


It  does  not  irritate  tbe  most  delicate  stomach. 
Tell  your  grocer  that  it  is  Wbeatlet  you  want. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND 

ADDRESS  FOR  BOOKLET. 

The  Franklin  Mills  Co..     Lockport,  N.  Y- 


SHUSHINE 


A    PERFECT 
DRESSING 

It  can  be  carried  in  your  gnp,  trunk  or  pocket   you  can't 
spill  it.     Shushine  is  a  paste  put  up  in  tubes,  each  tube  in 


an  individual  carton.  It  makes  all  black  eathcr  look  like 
Patent  Leather.  Keeps  Patent  Leather,  Enamel  and 
Corona  Kid  looking  just  asgi:u>d  asneu  It  never  cracks 
or  forms  a  Crust.  Keep^  the  leather  soft  and  pliable: 
after  three  or  four  applications  occasional  rubbing  will 
keep  the  shoes  polished  for  weeks.  It  pleases  the  ladies  as 
it  does  not  smut  or  black  the  skirts. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price,  2;  cts 
OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO..  Brockton,  Mass. 


White  — Seven  Pieces. 
4  k  2  r  ;    4  p  1 .  r  1 ;    2  S  1  P  b  R  1 :    5S1S;   2R5; 
4  Q  3  ;  2  K  5  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  611. 
Key-move,  Kt     Q  3. 

No.  612. 
Key-move.  P— Kt  5. 

No.  613 
Key-move,  Kt  —  K  6. 

Solved  bv  M.  \Y  H.  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I."  W.  B..  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  C.  K  Oldham, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston:  M. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  I  )ohbs.  New 
Orleans;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  J.  K  Whar- 
ton, Sherman,  Tex.;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland. 
Fla.;  \Y.  W.  S.,  Randolph-Macon  System,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  w.  J. 
Leake,  Richmond,  Va.;  I.  R.,  Corning,  Ark.:  C. 
B    E.,  VToungstown,  O.:  J.  M.  M..  Philadelphia. 

611  fonlv"):  I.  H  Louden,  Bloominjrton,  Ind.;  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Morton.  D.D.,  Effingham,  111. 

611  and  612  :  C    V.  McMullan.  Madison,  Va. 

611  and  613:  The  Rev.  T-  G.  Law.  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
O.  C.  Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


SENT   FREE   AND    PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Literary  Dic.bst.  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


THE  SANITARY   STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  «ater  at 
tritlmir  cost.  Simple  a?  a  tea  kettle. 
MkS  GEN.  JAMES  LONO- 
STREET  writes:  "I  tike  pleas- 
ure in  reoonuneadins  your  Sani- 
tary still  to  an;  onewfio  wants  pare 
and  palatable  water  "  The  sanitary 
Still  used  in  the  WHITE  HOI  SE. 
Highest  award  at  Paril  Kxix>sition. 
DC  RA  Bl  I.TY  I  NEQU  A  LED. 
AYiUH  CHEAP  AND  FLIMSY 
STM.l.s 


Write  for  Booklet.      Cuprigraph  Co..  tt  I.  frees  St.CHoga. 


$VA£ 


BEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL 


c. 


BEST  GROWN 


°F& 


ReqnirfS  onl>  TWO-THIr  DS  the 
regular  quantity.  Always  packed 
in  1 -lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 

Good  (  tijjiis,  7Vc.  null  J.',r. 
Good   Tuts.      .{Or.  ami  .i.lr. 

For  special  terms  a<1 . 
The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31 A- :«  Ton  St..  Ira  York .  P.  0.  l!..\  :M- 


1877  FOR.  24  YEARS  1901 

We  Have  Successfully  Treated 

CANCER 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 

lias  no  rivals.     Describe  your  case,  and  we  will  send  pre- 
paid the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Cancer  and 
Tumors  ever  published,  and  will  refer  you  to  persons  whom 
we  have  successfully  treated  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 
DRS.   W.  E.   BROWN  <B.  SON.  No.  Adams.  Ma.s*. 
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w.  j. 

•.    M.; 


612  and  613:  J.  T.  Graves,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  I. 
Glover,  St.  Louis. 

612  (only):  "Try  Again, "  Kendallville,  Ind. 

613  (only):  G.  Middleton,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Comments  (on):    "Interesting  novelty,    with    a 

few  flaws  :  (i)  non-economy  ;<2)  dual  after  R  x  B" 
— M.  M.;  "Leading  variations  are  fine" — G.  D.; 
"Excellent"     A      K.;  "Charming"— J.    E.    W.; 

"Crowded  and  crude  ;  unworthv  of  the  talented 
autho:  "— W  R.  C;  "Fine"— W.  J.  L.;  "Magnifi- 
cent. As  difficult  and  as  intricate  as  a  problem 
can  be  made"— J.  H.  L. ;  "Rich  in  resources,  abun- 
dant in  situation,  and  just  hard  enough  to  be  in- 
teresting"—S  M.  M.;  "Good  for  the  Bostonian" — 
J.  G.  L. 

(612^:  "The  kevis  a  delightful!  v  clever  '  bluff  '  " 
— H.  \Y.  B.;  "Quite  deceptive"  -M.  M.;  "Very 
pleasing"— G.  D.;  "Rich,  rare,  racv,  recondite" — 
A  K.:  "No  great  shakes  "—J.  E.  W.;  "Good  and 
craftv  in  '  tries  '  " — W.  R.  C;  "Excellent "— \V 
L.;  "It  ought  to  hold  the  record "— C.  F 
"Fine  "—J.  T.  G.;  "A  modei  of  beauty  "— T  A. 

(613):  "Leading  variations  are  pvrotechnical 
and  difficult  "— H.  W.  B.;  "Well  deserves  the 
praise  and  prize"— AK:  "  Splendid  "—J.  E.  W. ; 
"Very  fine" — W.  J.  L.;  "  Incomparable  "—J.  G.  L. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  S.  Greer, 
Cleveland,  got  609. 

First  "Blood"  for  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  following  comments  and  game  : 

"Dr.  J.  T.  Wright,  of  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Countv, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  Chess-Club, 
is  the  first  Pennsylvanian  who  has  reported  that 
he  has  won  both  his  games  in  the  Inter  State  Cor- 
respondence Match  with  Xew  York.  The  Doctor's 
opponent  was  Gustave  Barth,  of  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 
Follow  ing  is  one  of  the  games  : 
Ruy  Lopez. 


WRIGHT. 

BARTH. 

White. 

Black. 

1P-K4 

P-K4 

2  Kt— K  B3 

Kt— Q  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

P-QR3 

4  B— R  4 

P-Q3 

5P-Q4 

B— 5  2 

6  P— B3 

B— K2 

7Q  Kt-Q2 

Kt-B  3 

8  Castles 

Castles 

9  R— K  sq 

K-R  sq 

10  Kt— B  sq 

Kt— Kt  sq 

n  B  x  Kt 

P  x  B 

12  Px  P 

P  x  P 

13  Kt  x  P 

B-Q  3 

"  Anderssen,  the  Chess-expert,  was  once  asked 
by  a  lady  how  far  ahead  he  could  see  in  a  game  of 
Chess,  and  he  replied  that  when  he  tried  very 
hard  he  could  see  one  move  ahead.  In  a  corre- 
spondence-game Dr.  Wright  can  see  as  much  as 
two  moves  ahead.  Before  Black's  last  move  there 
seemed  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  But  he  didn't  know 
the  Doctor. 

14  Kt  x  B  Resigns. 

"  If  Black  plays  Q  x  Kt,  White  pushes  the  King's 
Pawn  and  Black  can  not  take  it  or  move  away 
without  placing  his  Queen  in  take.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  continue  a  correspondence  game  a 
piece  behind,  and  so  capitulated." 

A  Study. 

ik6;  tpi  K4;    bP6;ip6;   ipi   S4;  8;   8;   8" 
White  mates  in  nine  moves. 


AN  association  of  Chess-Masters  has  been  or- 
ganized with  the  following  very  select  member- 
ship :  Lasker,  Pillsbury,  Janowski,  Maroczy, 
Marco.  Schlechter,  Burn,  Showalter,  Mieses.  Ber- 
ger,  and  Conn.  Others  eligible  to  membership  are 
Alapin,  Blackburne,  Gunsberg,  Lipke,  Marshall, 
Tarrasch,  Tschigorin,  Teichmann,  Weiss,  and 
Winawer. 
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vealed it. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MILITARY    VIEWS    OF    THE    SCHLEY   VERDICT. 

THE  President's  unusual  and  vigorous  action  in  censuring 
Lieutenant-General  Miles  for  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
verdict  of  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  President  wants  the  controversy  dropped,  and  he  has  taken 
this  severe  way,  it  is  thought,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  entire 
army  and  navy  to  the  military  regulation,  in  force  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, providing  that  "deliberations  or  discussions  among  mili- 
tary men,  conveying  praise  or  censure,  or  any  mark  of  approba- 
tion toward  others  in  the  milit^jv  service,  .  .  .  are  prohibited." 
One  thing  is  certain,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  "and  that  is  the  determination  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  conduct  of  Schley  in  the  Spanish-American  war."  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  says  simi- 
larly that  the  censure  "is  taken,  in  army  and  naval  circles,  as 
signifying  President  Roosevelt's  determination  to  end  the  Schley 
trouble,  right  now,  for  good  and  always."  Says  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger:  "The  Adminis- 
tration is  not  only  determined  to  end  that  unfortunate  contro- 
versy, but  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wrangling  and  backbiting  that  have 
been  so  long  prevalent  among  officers  of  the  navy  in  connection 
with  the  matter,  and  which  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  per- 
sonal enmities  and  bringing  demoralization  to  the  service.  In 
short,  the  President  is  determined  that  the  Schley-Sampson  con- 
troversy shall  be  a  closed  incident,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
counsel  for  either  of  those  officers  will  induce  the  President  to 
take  a  step  calculated  to  protract  the  controversy.'' 


General  Miles  was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  : 

"I  am  willing  to  take  the  judgment  of  Admiral  Dewey  in  the 
matter.  He  has  been  a  commander  of  a  lleet,  and  as  such  has 
known  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  which  rest  on  men  un- 
der these  circumstances.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  Spanish  fleet  and  knows  and  realizes  the  feelings  that 
encompass  an  officer  under  such  conditions. 

"I  think  Dewey  has  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner,  and  I  believe  his  conclusions  will  be  indorsed  by 
the  patriotic  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  honor  of  an  officer  under  such  circumstances." 

Secretary  Root's  letter  of  censure,  "by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent," contains  these  words: 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  on  whose  side  your  opinion  was  or 
what  it  was.  You  had  no  business  in  the  controversy  and  no 
right,  holding  the  office  which  you  did,  to  express  any  opinion. 
Your  conduct  was  in  violation  of  the  regulation  above  cited  and 
of  the  rules  of  official  propriety  ;  and  you  are  justly  liable  to  cen- 
sure, which  I  now  express." 

Secretary  Long's  approval  of  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the 
court  of  inquiry,  his  agreement  with  the  majority  on  the  points 
where  they  differ  with  Admiral  Dewey,  his  refusal  to  take  ac- 
tion upon  the  briefs  filed  by  counsel  for  Rear  Admirals  Schley 
and  Sampson,  and  his  request,  "directed  by  the  President,"  for 
the  resignaton  of  Historian  Maclay,  are  also  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  Administration  wants  the  naval  controversy  to  be  con- 
sidered ended. 

The  army  and  navy  papers,  like  the  daily  press,  and  like  the 
court  of  inquiry  itself,  do  not  seem  able  to  agree  exactly  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Schley  case.  The  Army  and  Navy  Register 
(Washington)  inclines  to  the  verdict  given  by  Rear-Admirals 
Ramsay  and  Benham,  while  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
(New  York)  inclines  to  Admiral  Dewey's  view  :  Says  The  Reg- 
ister : 

"Admiral  Dewey  appears  to  have  formed  and  expressed  opin- 
ions upon  that  part  of  the  protracted  controversy  wliich  was  not 
embraced  in  the  precept  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in 
reaching  which  opinions,  it  seems  to  us,  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary and  just  to  admit  much  of  the  testimony  systematically 
excluded  from  the  hearing.  The  testimony  might  or  might  not 
have  affected  the  final  expression,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that 
Dewey  was  led  to  present  his  views  upon  a  subject  not  submitted 
to  the  board's  consideration  and  not  permitted  by  itself  to  be 
introduced  in  the  form  of  witnesses'  evidence. 

"After  the  very  complete  report  of  the  Dewey  court  there  re- 
mains nothing  further  to  say.  The  president,  whose  minority 
view  has  been  erroneously  adopted  and  exploited  as  a  complete 
vindication  of  Admiral  Schley,  agreed  with  the  associates  on  the 
court  in  many  important  particulars,  and  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  the  service  must,  and  the  public  should,  accept  the  majority 
report  as  the  official  findings  in  the  case.  A  journal  devoted  to 
service  interests  and  to  a  discussion  without  fear  or  favor  of  serv- 
ice topics,  such  as  The  Register,  may  properly  refrain  from  a 
criticism  or  indorsement  of  the  board's  findings.  It  is  sufficient 
to  abide  by  the  conclusions  of  the  board,  selected  with  great  care 
by  the  Department  and  accepted  by  the  applicant  in  this  case." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  reviews  the  verdict  and  the 
points  on  which  Admiral  Dewey  differs  from  the  majority  (given 
in  our  last  week's  issue),  and  says  : 

"The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  therefore,  relieves  Com- 
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A   PIRATE'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

Capt.  Kidd:  "A-ha!    There's  my  chance  !  " 

THK  FLYING  DUTCHMAN:  "But   you  weren't  there;  you   were  dead  and 
buried  before  the  war  began." 
Capt.  Kidd  :  "That's  just  the  beauty  of  it."  —The^gitineapolis  Journal. 


DEWEY   DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY. 


-The  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


SOME    SANTIAGO    RESULTS. 


modore  Schley  of  the  imputation  of  personal  cowardice,  one 
which  no  fair-minded  man  ever  entertained,  but  leaves  him  sub- 
ject to  the  stigma  his  critics  have  endeavored  to  put  upon  him 
as  showing  a  lack  on  a  particular  occasion  of  the  energy  and  de- 
termination of  purpose  required  to  meet  the  critical  conditions  of 
war  where  everything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  A  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  military  and  naval  operations  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
more  recent  war  with  Spain,  satisfies  us,  however,  that  a  similar 
sifting  of  other  records  would  result  in  a  like  verdict  against 
more  than  one  officer  whose  name  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  precise  charge  made  by 
Secretary  Welles  against  Admiral  Du  Pont,  in  addition  to  the 
charge  communicated  to  Congress  that  he  had  disobeyed  orders 
on  three  specified  occasions. 

"The  findings  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  so  far  from  ending  this 
unhappy  controversy,  as  we  hoped  it  might,  promise  to  extend 
its  scope  and  to  add  to  it,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  new  viru- 
lence and  energy.  Bills  introduced  in  Congress  give  proof  of 
this,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  matter  will  be  brought  to 
the  determination  of  a  civil  court  by  a  suit  for  criminal  libel 
against  some  of  those  responsible  for  the  publication  of  odious 
criticisms  of  Admiral  Schley,  the  worst  of  which  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  conclusions  of  this  court  of  inquiry.  We  under- 
stand that  if  such  a  suit  is  brought  it  will  be  in  a  Baltimore 
court. 

"As  for  naval  opinion,  it  is  already  made  up  on  the  record  of 
testimony  and  it  will  be  little  influenced,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  the  opinion  of  either  the  majority  or  the  minority  of  the  court. 
Those  who  do  not  agree  with  Admiral  Dewey  in  his  conclusions 
will  be  apt  to  ascribe  to  him  undue  partiality  for  the  officer  whom 
he  so  affectionately  remembers  as  the  '  Winnie'  Schley  over 
whom  he  exercised  guardian  care  as  his  senior  at  the  Academy. 
They  should  remember,  however,  that  no  man  is  more  thorough- 
ly familiar  than  Admiral  Dewey  witli  the  mental,  moral,  and 
professional  characteristics  of  Admiral  Schley,  and  his  opinion 
concerning  him  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.   .   .  . 

"The  loose  talk  in  the  daily  papers  concerning  the  motives  of 
Admiral  Dewey  in  finding  that  the  real  commander  at  Santiago 
was  Commodore  Schley  will  have  no  influence  in  professional 
circles.  No  man  is  more  competent  to  decide  this  question  than 
the  admiral  of  the  navy,  and  he  had  the  facts  before  him  on 
which  to  make  a  decision.  Henceforth  the  issue  upon  the  ques- 
tion he  has  undertaken  to  decide  is  not  between  Admiral  Schley 
and  those  who  impeach  his  record,  but  between  them  and  the 
admiral  of  the  navy,  who  is  quite  competent  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition by  the  citation  of  the  record  should  the  proper  occasion  for 
doing  so  ever  offer." 


FAILURE   OF  THE   PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

CHILE  is  blamed  by  many  papers  in  this  country  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Pan-American  Congress  that  has  been  in  ses- 
sion in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  congress  split  on  the  subject  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  many  of  the  delegates,  it  is  reported, 
have  gone  home.  The  arbitration  measure  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Argentine  delegates,  seconded  by  those  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  and  it  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  The  United  States  maintained  a  neu- 
tral attitude,  not  wishing  to  interfere  in  the  South  American 
quarrels.  "It  was  manifestly  improper,"  remarks  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  "for  the  United  States  to  assent  to  compulsory 
arbitration  as  between  South  American  states.  Such  a  policy 
would  enable  the  larger  republics  to  wipe  the  smaller  ones  off  the 
map.  Neither  would  Chile  assent  to  placing  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
gentina an  agency  for  her  gradual  obliteration."  Chile  gave 
notice  months  ago  that  it  would  take  part  in  the  conference  only 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  present  quarrels  would  not 
be  included  in  any  arbitration  scheme  adopted.  The  reason  for 
Chile's  attitude  is  explained  as  follows  by  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger : 

"The  primary  cause  for  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  make 
headway  toward  arbitration  must  be  sought  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Chile  and  her  northern  neighbors,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  In 
1879  Chile  was  in  need  of  funds,  and  some  Chilean  Bismarck 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  striking  plan  of  simply  taking  the 
enormously  rich  nitrate  beds,  which  are  in  a  narrow  strip  of  coast- 
line territory,  then  a  part  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Upon  the  first 
pretext  war  was  declared,  and  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in 
1884,  Chile  was  completely  victorious.  By  the  treaty  of  Ancon, 
Chile  took  possession  of  the  rich  nitrate-bearing  Peruvian  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica,  with  the  stipulation  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  people  of  those  provinces  should  themselves  decide 
by  popular  vote  whether  they  wished  to  adhere  to  Peru  or  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  Chile.  The  Chilean  Government  has 
evaded  this  stipulation,  has  refused  to  permit  the  plebiscite,  and 
plainly  means  to  hold  permanently  the  provinces  in  dispute  as  a 
part  of  the  Chilean  domain.  The  strip  of  Bolivian  territory  ta- 
ken at  that  time  was  Bolivia's  only  approach  to  the  sea.  The 
treaty,  which  ended  hostilities  and  placed  Chile  in  possession  of 
Bolivia's  only  seaport,  was  an  '  indefinite  truce,'  which  should 
remain  in  force  'until  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of  celebra- 
ting a  definite  treaty  of  peace. '  Chile  now  regards  the  incident 
closed,  refuses  to  consider  the  question,  unless  Bolivia  wishes  to 
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confirm  Chile's  title  to  'the  province  of  Atacama  by  a  definite 
treaty,  and  therefore  declines  to  be  hampered  in  her  game  of 
conquest  by  arbitration. 

"The  Pan-American  Congress  has  been  supported  by  this  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  increasing  trade  with  South  America. 
Peace  means  prosperity,  and,  as  the  South  American  republics 
are  much  given  to  strife  over  trifling  disputes,  the  first  step  was 
naturally  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  plan  which  should  prevent 
the  interminable  conflicts  fatal  to  stability,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. In  the  present  instance  the  United  States  could  only  act 
the  part  of  friend  and  counselor.  Any  effort  to  force  our  opin- 
ions or  desires  upon  the  congress  would  inevitably  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  menace,  and  would  have  been  without  avail.  The 
fact  that  two  Pan-American  congresses  have  been  without  impor- 
tant results  should  not  discourage  our  efforts.  The  South  Ameri- 
cans are  flighty  and  contentious,  but  they  will  grasp  the  idea  be- 
fore long  that  the  conquests  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
made  with  the  factory  and  the  plow,  and  not  with  the  sword." 


A  WIRELESS  SIGNAL  ACROSS   THE  ATLANTIC. 

'  I  "HE  most  enthusiastic  comment  greets  Signor  Marconi's  an- 
*■  nouncement  that  he  has  succeeded  in  receiving  wireless 
signals  at  his  station  near  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  sent  from 
Cornwall,  England,  1,700  miles  distant.  The  signals  consisted 
of  the  letter  S  in  the  Morse  code  (three  dots)  and  they  were  re- 
ceived by  means  of  a  sensitive  telephone,  the  electric  radiation 
not  being  strong  enough  to  work  an  ordinary  recorder.  Scarcely 
any  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  signals  sent  from  England  were 
actually  received,  and  great  results  are  being  predicted  on  every 
hand.  The  Anglo-American  Cable  Company,  which  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  telegraph  privileges  in  Newfoundland,  has  served 
an  injunction  on  Signor  Marconi,  restraining  him  from  receiv- 
ing or  sending  any  more  signals  at  his  Newfoundland  station 
— an  act  that  the  experimenter  considers  the  strongest  kind  of 
testimony  to  his  success.  Mr.  Edison  says  in  a  signed  statement 
in  the  New  York  Herald:  "Since  Marconi  has  stated  over  his 
own  signature  that  he  has  received  the  signals  from  England,  I 
believe  him,  and  I  think  he  will  carry  it  to  a  commercial  success. 
It  is  a  great  achievement,  and  he  is  a  great  experimenter."  Mr. 
Marconi  says : 

"If  my  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  can  be  commercially  es- 
tablished between  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  have  not  the-  slightest  doubt,  it  would  bring  about  an 


enormous  cheapening  of  the  methods  of  communication  at  pres- 
ent existing.  The  system  of  submarine  cables  of  to-day  fulfils 
the  demands  of  communication  to  a  great  extent.  But  the  great 
cost  of  the  cables  themselves,  and  their  heavy  working  ex  pen: 
cause  the  existing  method  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  But 
could  this  n  e  w 
method  be  applied, 
I  believe  the  cost  of 
what  we  now  call 
cabling  to  England 
might  he  reduced 
at  least  twenty-fold. 
The  present  rates 
are  25  cents  a  word. 
I  do  not  see  why, 
eventually,  with  the 
wireless  system,  this 
cost  should  not  be 
reduced  to  1  cent  a 
word  or  less. " 

The  success  of  the 
system,  declares  the 
New  York  Times, 
"would  be  almost 
transforming  in  its 
effect  upon  the  so- 
cial life,  the  busi- 
ness and  political 
relations  of  the  peo- 
ples  of    the   earth." 

"In  our  time  we  may  be  chatting  from  continent  to  continent  like 
neighbors  over  garden  walls,"  thinks  the  New  York  Press ;  and 
the  Baltimore  American  believes  that  "it  is  scarcely  exaggera- 
tion to  predict  the  coming  of  a  time  when  everybody  will  be  his 
own  telegraphic  operator — when  messages  will  be  sent  from  house 
to  house  and  county  to  county,  just  as  they  are  now  spoken  in  a 
room  or  on  the  street." 

Not  all  the  papers,  however,  take  such  rosy  views  of  the  mat- 
ter. Wireless  communication  with  ships  at  sea,  some  of  them 
remark,  was  a  new  achievement,  but  wireless  communication 
with  Europe  is  only  a  new  way  of  doing  something  that  has  been 
done  for  years.  There  are  now  fourteen  cables  between  Europe 
and  America,  all  working  to  their  full  capacity,  and  Professor 
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Pupin  predicts  that  the  cables  will  soon  be  made  from  forty  to 
fifty  times  as  fast  as  they  are  now.  Whether  fourteen  "lines  "  of 
wireless  communication  across  the  Atlantic  could  be  made  to 
work  without  interference  is  considered  questionable.  An  official 
of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  think  that  foreign  currents  of  electricity  will  make  the  per- 
fection of  his  plan  wellnigh  impossible.  Frequently  in  sending 
messages  over  our  cables  we  are  greatly  troubled  by  these  strange 
currents.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  messages  are  sent  in  ci- 
pher. These  ciphers  sometimes  become  mangled  almost  beyond 
recognition  by  currents  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
If  we  have  difficulty  in  transmitting  through  regular  channels, 
or  pipes,  it  seems  to  me  Marconi  will  meet  insuperable  obstacles 
in  attempting  to  overcome  these  same  difficulties.  A  flash  of 
lightning  five  hundred  miles  away  will  affect  our  cables;  what 
would  the  same  flash  do  with  a  message  in  the  air?  I  appreciate 
that  Marconi's  system  is  only  in  the  embryonic  stage,  and  for 
that  reason  one  should  not  criticize  it  harshly." 

The  Buffalo  Express  suggests  that  the  projects  for  laying  a  ca- 
ble across  the  Pacific  be  delayed  until  it  is  learned  whether  wire- 
less stations  at  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines  would  not  answer  the  same  purpose  at  much  less 
cost. 


On  this  feature  of  the  project  it  is  probable  that  public  sentiment 
would  favor  the  Hepburn  bill  as  being  calculated  to  secure  quick- 
est results  and  to  insure  the  engineering  success  of  the  enter- 
prise." 


RATIFYING  THE  CANAL  TREATY,  AND 

AFTER. 

NOW  that  the  Senate  has  ratified  the  new  Hay-Pauncefote 
isthmian  canal  treaty  (December  16) ,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  given  in  these  columns  December  14,  the  other  pre- 
liminaries to  actual  work  are  following  fast.  The  Administra- 
tion has  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  for  a  six-mile  strip  across  its 
territory  where  the  canal  will  run,  and  Senator  Morgan  and  Rep- 
resentative Hepburn  have  introduced  measures  into  Congress 
providing  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  canal  across  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica.     The  New  York  Sun   says  of  these  two 

bills : 

• 
"The  Senate  and  House  bills  are  alike  in  assuming  that  the 

Nicaragua  route  is  to  be  used.  They  are  alike  in  authorizing  the 
President  to  conclude  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica.  They  agree  in  putting  the  maximum  of 
cost  for  which  contracts  can  be  made  at  $180,000,000.  The  Mor- 
gan bill  appropriates  $5,000,000  as  a  beginning,  while  the  Hep- 
burn bill  appropriates  $10,000,000;  but  this  is  unimportant. 

"The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  measures  is 
this:  Senator  Morgan's  bill  proposes  to  intrust  the  work  of  con- 
struction to  a  board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
eight  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  being  merely  the  president  of  the 
board  ;  while  *he  Hepburn  bill  simply  turns  over  the  work  to  the 
President  and  the  War  Department. 

"  The  main  objection  to  the  Morgan  bill  is  that  it  seeks  to  define 
too  closely  in  advance  the  Administrative  methods  under  which 
the  canal  is  to  be  constructed.  It  is  a  vast  undertaking,  and  it 
is  too  early  to  say  what  working  methods  will  be  most  efficient. 
The  Hepburn  plan  is  a  better  basis  for  discussion  and  legislation 
because  its  terms  are  broader,  simpler,  and  more  direct. 

"It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Hepburn  bill,  as  introduced 
on  December  6,  the  day  on  which  the  exact  text  of  the  treaty  was 
made  public,  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  safe  and 
commodious  harbors  at  the  termini  of  the  canal  with  '  such  provi- 
sions for  dejense  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  said  canal  and  harbor. '  " 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  says  similarly  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan's measure : 

"The  House  will  oppose  the  commission  idea  embodied  in  the 
Morgan  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impractical  and  ineffective 
in  an  engineering  project  of  that  kind  where  the  one-man  power 
principle  secures  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  also  urged  as  a 
reason  for  opposing  it  that  such  a  commission  would  be  certain 
to  be  composed  of  senators,  and  the  most  of  them  'dead  ducks,' 
who  would    handicap  the  Secretary  of  War  and  retard  the  work. 


MR.   LOW'S  APPOINTMENTS. 

THE  heads  of  the  various  city  departments  in  New  York  are 
considered,  collectively,  almost  as  important  as  the  mayor 
himself;  and  under  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  administration,  in  fact, 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  departments  have  come  in  for  more  criti- 
cism than  the  mayor,  and  under  Mayor  Strong  it  was  the  list  of 
appointments,  such  as  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Low,  that 
started  the  dissatisfaction  with  his  administration.  Mr.  Low's 
appointments  are  meeting  with  pretty  general  favor.  There 
seems  to  be  no  effort  in  them  to  play  the  politician  as  Mayor 
Strong  was  accused  of  trying  to  do,  and  the  Republican  organi- 
zation, dominated  by  Senator  Piatt,  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  treated  with  even  less  favor  than  its  efforts  during  the  cam- 
paign call  for."  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  however, 
which  has  sometimes  been  credited  with  being  Mr.  Piatt's  organ, 
declares  that  Mr.  Low  will  be  expected  to  give  the  city  a  good 
administration,  "no  matter  what  person  or  party  is  hurt,"  and 
says  that  the  result  of  the  election  "can  be  made  permanent  only 
by  keeping  down  all  considerations  of  party  or  individual  claims 
and  adhering  to  the  promise  of  non-partizanship  and  a  business 
administration."  One  important  innovation  will  be  the  lopping 
off  of  superfluous  employees  with  which  the  department  pay-rolls 
are  burdened,  an  innovation  that  is  expected  to  save  about 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  department  in  the  city  is  that  of 
the  police.  The  New  York  Times  says  of  the  man  who  will  have 
charge  of  that  department : 

"The  selection  of  Colonel  John  N.  Partridge  as  police  commis- 
sioner under  the  new  municipal  administration  is  one  that  ex- 
plains itself.  Colonel  Partridge  has  had  experience  quite  suffi- 
cient to  test  his  ability  in  the  duties  to  which  he  is  called,  and  in 
lines  of  analogous  duty.  He  made  an  admirable  police  commis- 
sioner in  Brooklyn  during  Mr.  Low's  second  term  there.  He 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  conduct  by  disci- 
pline that  was  firm  and  intelligent  but  not  harsh.  He  won  the 
respect  and  regard  of  the  honest  men  under  him  and  the  whole- 
some fear  of  those  that  were  not  honest.  He  is  a  man  of  delibe- 
rate and  careful  judgment,  fair  in  purpose  and  open-minded, 
singularly  free  from  personal  prejudice,  but  capable  of  energetic 
action  and  the  utmost  steadfastness  of  will  when  requisite.  We 
should  say  that  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  useful  quality 
of  Colonel  Partridge,  shown  in  the  police  department  of  Brook- 
lyn, in  his  relation  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  in  his  presi- 
dency of  a  city  railroad,  and  in  his  present  office,  is  the  unusual 
gift  he  possesses  of  inspiring  those  under  him  or  associated  with 
him  with  the  same  view  of  duty  and  opportunity  that  he  himself 
cherishes. 

"We  congratulate  Mr.  Low  on  his  selection  for  the  most  impor- 
tant office  that  he  has  to  fill,  with  confidence  that  he  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  record  to  be  made  in  the  next  two  years." 

As  more  than  one-half  the  population  of  Manhattan  live  in 
tenements,  the  head  of  the  new  tenement  department,  who  will 
have  the  administration  of  the  new  tenement-house  law,  will 
probably  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  police  commissioner. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  says : 

"An  ideal  appointment  is  the  right  way  to  characterize  the  se- 
lection by  Mr.  Low  of  Robert  W.  de  Forest  for  tenement-house 
commissioner.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  not  an- 
other man  in  New  York  City  so  admirably  qualified  for  the  place. 
Mr.  de  Forest  was  chairman  of  the  tenement-house  commission 
which  framed  the  reform  act  that  was  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture, and  he  thoroughly  understands  the  matters  with  which  he 
will  have  to  deal.  Moreover,  lie  has  for  many  years  been  study- 
ing the  still  broader  question  of  conditions  among  the  people  who 
live  in  tenement-houses,  and  he  has  thus  acquired  a  knowledge 
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COL.   JOHN   N.    PARTRIDGE, 
Commissioner  of  Police. 


HOMER   FOLKS, 
Commissioner  of  Charities. 


ROBERT  W.    DE  FOREST, 

Tenement- House  Commissioner. 


GEOUGR  L.   RIVES, 

Corporation  Counsel. 


J.   HAMPDEN   DOUGHERTY, 

Commissioner  of  Water,  Gas,  and 
Electricity. 


DR.    E.    J.   LEDEKLE, 

Commissioner  of  Health. 


Pholo.  by  Frederick,  New  Y"rk. 

GUSTAV    LINDENTHAL, 

Commissioner  of  Bridges. 


Photo,  by  Davis  A  Swfard,  Na  York. 

DR.   JOHN  MCGAW  WOODBLRY, 

Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning. 


EIGHT    MEMBERS     OF    MAYOR    LOW'S    CABINET. 


which  is  indispensable  to  the  sympathetic  enforcement  of  reform 
in  the  interest  of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  broad- 
minded  lawyer,  with  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  owners 
and  builders,  and  he,  like  Mr.  Low,  has  mastered  that  great 
principle,  which  the  impulsive  reformer  is  too  apt  to  forget,  that 
'  the  extreme  of  the  law  is  the  extreme  of  injustice. '  In  short,  be 
can  be  absolutely  trusted  to  carry  out  wisely  and  reasonably  that 
spirit  of  improving  the  conditions  of  tenement-house  life  which 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  new  department  in  the  city 
government." 

Dr.  John  McGaw  Woodbury,  the  new  street-cleaning  commis- 
sioner, is  "to  be  ranked  with  Colonel  Waring,"  says  The  Times. 
Dr.  Woodbury  refuses  to  discuss  his  plans.  He  said  to' one  re- 
porter: "It  would  not  do  for  me  to  make  a  great  splurge  now  and 
then  fizzle  out  in  a  few  months.  I  maybe  the  greatest  failure 
as  street-cleaning  commissioner  ever  heard  of."  The  reporter 
tried  to  draw  him  out  by  asking  if  he  intended  to  improve  exist- 
ing conditions  in  Xew  York  streets.  "You  would,  wouldn't  you, 
if  you  were  in  my  place?"  replied  Dr.  Woodbury.  The  doctor 
declined  to  give  The  Literary  Digest  his  photograph  for  the 
group  that  appears  herewith,  because,  as  he  said,  he  didn't  want 
to  advertise  himself.     "  Thomas  Sturgis,  Mr.  Low's  selection  for 


fire  commissioner, "  says  The  Tribune,  "held  that  office  for  a 
time  under  Mayor  Strong  and  made  an  excellent  record.  He  is 
a  business  man  of  large  experience  and  the  highest  reputation 
for  integrity.  He  can  be  implicitly  trusted  to  break  up  the  scan- 
dalous practises  which  under  Scannell  have  made  the  city  pay 
unreasonable  prices  for  supplies,  and  extorted  from  merchants 
as  commissions  for  favorites  their  fair  profit  on  sales  to  the  city.'' 
Homer  Folks,  the  new  commissioner  of  charities,  has  given 
years  of  study  and  labor  to  organized  charity,  and  understands 
the  situation  in  New  York  as  few  others  do.  He  has  long  been 
secretary  of  the  Xew  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and 
his  appointment  was  requested  by  many  religious  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  all  denominations.  Dr.  Lederle,  the  new 
health  commissioner,  is  an  eminent  chemist  of  whom  much  is 
expected.     J.  H.  Dougherty,  commissioner  of  wat.  v.  gas. 

and  electricity,  was  suggested  for  the  office  by  the  Merchants' 
Association.  "No  man  in  the  metropolis.''  says  the  Brooklyn 
limes,  "has  made  a  more  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  water- 
supply  than  Mr.  Dougherty,  or  is  better  equipped  for  the  duties 
of  his  new  position."  James  L.  Wells,  president  of  the  tax  de- 
partment, held  office  under  Mayor  Strong,  and  made  a  good  rec- 
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ord.  James  B.  Reynolds,  the  mayor's  private  secretary,  is  the 
head  worker  of  the  University  Settlement,  and  has  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  city's  social  problems  such  as  few  oth- 
ers possess. 


THE   NEW   CAPITAL-LABOR   ARBITRATION 
COMMISSION. 

A  CONSERVATIVE  tone  marks  the  newspaper  comment  on 
the  commission  that  was  formed  in  New  York  City  last 
week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  to 
arbitrate  disputes  between  capital  and  labor.  The  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  the  meeting  of  the  capital  and  labor  leaders 
and  their  indorsement  of  arbitration  is  in  itself  encouraging,  but 
that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  immediate  prac- 
tical result.  A  typical  comment  is  that  of  the  Indianapolis 
JVeics,  which  observes  :  "It  does  not  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  nor  the  era  of  peace  and  union  between  capital  and 
labor.  There  will 
be  outbreaks  of  all 
sorts  in  the  future, 
as  there  have  been 
in  the  past.  But  it 
does  mark,  we  be- 
lieve, progress  to- 
ward as  much  of  a 
millennium  as  is 
good  for  us  in  this 
world,  which  is  and 
must  forever  be  a 
place  of  discipline. 
One  thing  certainly 
will  come  from  it, 
and  that  is  better 
understanding, 
which  is  always  a 
first  step. " 

The  capital  ists 
were  represented  at 
the  conference  by 
such  men  as  Charles 

M.  Schwab,  Senator  Hanna,  Oscar  Strauss,  S.  R.  Callaway, 
and  H.  II.  Vreeland,  and  among  the  labor  leaders  present 
were  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  Frank  P.  Sargent,  and 
Theodore  J.  Shaffer.  It  is  reckoned  that  $1,000,000,000  in 
capital  and  1,000,000  workingmen  were  represented.  The 
main  result  of  the  conference  is  a  committee  of  thirty-six,  twelve 
capitalists,  twelve  labor  leaders,  and  twelve  prominent  citizens 
who  are  neither  employers  nor  employed.  The  most  prominent 
names  in  the  capitalist  and  labor  sections  of  the  committee  are 
the  ones  given  above  ;  among  the  citizen  members  are  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter,  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  The  chairman  is 
Senator  Hanna.  According  to  a  statement  given  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, its  scope  and  province  "shall  be  to  do  what  may  seem  best 
to  promote  industrial  peace  ;  to  be  helpful  in  establishing  right- 
ful relations  between  employers  and  workers  ;  by  its  good  offices 
to  endeavor  to  obviate  and  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  ;  to  aid 
in  renewing  industrial  relations  where  a  rupture  has  occurred." 
The  committee  declares  further  that  it  "will  not  consider  ab- 
stract industrial  problems,"  and  that  it  "assumes  no  powers  of 
arbitration  unless  such  powers  be  conferred  by  both  parties  to  a 
dispute,"  and  that,  "either  as  a  whole  or  a  subcommittee  by  it 
appointed,"  it  shall,  "when  requested,  act  as  a  forum  to  adjust 
and  decide  upon  questions  at  issue  between  workers  and  their 
employers,  provided,  in  its  opinion,  the  subject  is  one  of  suffi- 
cient importance."     Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 


SENA  I  OR  HANNA, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


Federation  of  Labor,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  this  committee  "is 
just  the  kind  of  thing  organized  labor  has  for  years  been  stri- 
ving to  attain,"  and  other  labor  leaders  are  quoted  as  expressing 
similarly  enthusiastic  sentiments. 

Senator  Hanna  is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  shall  call  the  present 
movement  a  mutual  disarmament  in  the  industrial  world.  To 
nothing  can  it  be  more  aptly  likened  than  the  disarmament  of 
Europe.  I  would  disarm  capital  of  its  antipathy  to  trades 
unions,  and  of  its  ruinous  policy  that  has  too  often  ruled  in  the 
past.  I  would  disarm  labor  of  its  distrust  of  capital  and  of  its 
desire  to  place  the  union  ahead  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  men 
who  work."  The  Senator's  prominence  in  this  conference  has 
aroused  some  comment.  The  St.  Louis  Repubtic  (Dem.)  re- 
marks that  "his  agility  in  stepping  to  the  breach  in  labor  trou- 
bles only  when  his  own  ends  may  be  served  is  too  well  known," 
and  it  regrets  that  such  a  conference  "should  be  made  the  tool 
of  apolitical  manager."  The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.),  how- 
ever, wishes  him  success  in  his  present  task,  and  observes  that 

"it  will  be  an  in- 
finitely more 
worth}'  triumph 
than  it  would  be  to 
secure  the  passage 
of  the  shipping 
bounty  grab  with 
which  his  name  is 
so  intimately  asso- 
ciated .  "  "The 
truth  is,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Standard- 
U  n  ion  (Rep.), 
"that  Mr.  Hanna 
has  always  been  a 
sincere  friend  of 
labor,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  took  yester- 
day was  no  new 
departure  for  him. 
A  very  large  em- 
ployer himself,  he 
has  never  had  a 
strike  among  his  thousands  of  employees,  but  has  helped  to 
settle  many  outside  disputes,  including  the  famous  miners' 
strike  several  years  ago." 


OSCAR   S.  STRAUS, 
Chairman  of  the  Convention. 


A  Socialist  View  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  Gift.— Outside 
of  the  general  tone  of  satisfaction  elicited  from  the  press  of  the 
country  over  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  to  establish  a  National  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  there  comes  from  The  Advance^  a  Social- 
ist journal  of  San  Francisco,  an  editorial  striking  an  entirely 
different  note.  It  compares  the  proposed  National  University 
to  the  Stanford  University,  quoting  the  case  of  Professor  Ross  as 
an  illustration.      The  Advance  says: 

"Carnegie's  National  University  would  be  a  second  edition  of 
the  Stanford  school.  This:  patriot  is  fully  imbued  with  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  present  system.  He  would  see  that  a  na- 
tional university  of  which  he,  to  a  great  extent,  would  be  the 
founder,  would  teach  love  and  reverence  for  the  present  social 
order.  With  him,  competition— between  workers — is  the  final 
word  of  our  civilization.  He  loves  the  poor  when  they  are  peace- 
ful and  contented,  and  when  they  are  not  he  hires  Pinkertons  to 
shoot  them  in  the  back.  The  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity by  Carnegie  is  only  another  method  of  turning  the  Pin- 
kertons loose  on  the  working  class.  The  mere  fact  that  books 
are  used  instead  of  bullets  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  Carne- 
gie's reformation.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the  possession  of 
Carnegie  that  was  not  produced  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  men 
who  to-day  are  bent  and  broken  with  overwork,  the  majority  liv- 
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ing  in  wretchedness,  one  remove  from  the  poor-house.     If  this 

builder  of  national  universities  is  honest,  let  liim  hunt  up  his  old 
workmen  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  return  them  the  full 
value  of  the  labor  power  they  expended  in  the  past  for  his  bene- 
fit. U  he  should  do  this,  he  would  escape  the  'disgrace  '  ol  dy- 
ing rich  and  at  the  same  time  write  himself  down  a  paragon  of 
sincerity." 


CHANGES   IN   THE    PRESIDENT'S  CABINET. 

THE  resignation  of  Postmaster-General  Smith;  the  report, 
pretty  generally  accepted,  that  Secretary  Gage  will  fol- 
low, and  the  rumor,  credited  by  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  Postmaster-General  Smith's  paper,  that  Secretary  Hitchcock 
will  also  retire,  arouse  much  comment,  but  little  surprise,  as 
Cabinet  changes  following  the  accession  of  a  Vice-President  have 
been  the  rule  in  the  past.  Mr.  Smith's  successor  is  to  be  Henry 
C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin.  The  New  York  Evening  Po st  (Ind.) 
says  of  him  : 

"Mr.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Smith, 

is  a  well-known  public  man,  who  has  never  before  held  any  office. 
He  has  been  the  member  of  the  national  Republican  committee 
from  his  .State  for  many  years,  and  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  thereof.  He  was  one  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  intimate  friends  and  trusted  advisers.  He  is  a  success- 
ful business  man  of  unblemished  record,  and  if  his  physical 
health  shall  prove  equal  to  the  opportunities  and  requirements  of 
his  new  position,  the  country  may  count  upon  a  first-rate  admin- 
istration of  the  office,  and  President  Roosevelt  will  find  in  him 
an  able,  progressive,  conscientious  adviser." 

Mr.  Payne's  prominence  in  politics  leads  the  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.)  to  suggest  that  President  Roosevelt  is  not  breaking  away 
from  the  politicians  as  much  as  has  been  thought ;  and  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  hints  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  Roosevelt  "machine."  Says  this  cor- 
respondent : 

"  It  is  set  down  for  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  be 
a  .candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1904,  and  that  his  campaign 
for  the  nomination  is  to  be  made  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Payne.  The  prediction  is  made  that  Mr.  Payne  will  replace  Mr. 
Hanna  as  a  political  leader.  It  is  said  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  person  to  serve  him  in  a  political  way.  Mr. 
Payne  is  rated  here  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  managers  in 
the  Republican  party,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  he  is  particularly 
strong  iimtthfi  West,    where  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  likely  to  look 


STAKING  OUl    HIS  CLAIM. 

(As  Some  Persons  View  the  Matter.) 

—The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

for  his  greatest  support  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  next  na- 
tional convention. 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"The  noteworthy  incidents  of  Postmaster-General  Smith's  ad- 
ministration have  been  the  practical  establishment  of  the  rural 


frei  ery  system  and  the  rigid  construction  of  the  rules 

plying  to  second-class  mail  matter  0  exclude  from  the  ben- 

efit of  the  cheap  rates  intended  foi  icalsmany  publicat 

which  had  long  been  accustomed  lothe  privilege.  The  rural  de- 
livery has  been  highly  successful  and  popular,  and  the  official 
under  whom  its  conveniences  were  brought  to  the  people  is  likely 
to  be  remembered.  The  restriction  of  second-class  matter  has 
ivoked  bitter  controversy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
post-office  revenues  will  gain  largely  by  the  new  rules." 

The  Xew  York  Journal  of  <  'ommerce  says  of  Mr.  Gage  : 

"Mr.  Gage's  administration  has  been  signalized  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  gold-standard  law  of  March  14,  190c  the  emi- 
nently successful 
financing  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and 
his  annual  report 
made  within  a  fort- 
night outlined  an 
admirable  plan  for 
carrying  still  farther 
the  reform  of  our 
monetary  system 
and  advancing  the 
country  toward  the 
goal  of  an  adequate 
and  elastic  banking 
currency  and  the  re- 
tirement of  the  gov- 
ernment notes.  It 
is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  will  not  re- 
main in  the  Cabinet 
to  promote  the  reali- 
zation of  this  plan. 
With  a  full  compre- 
hension of  what  the 
financial  system  of 
the  country  ought  to 
be,  he  has  combined 
a  frank  recognition  of  what  could  be  secured  from  Congress 
and  supported  by  public  sentiment.  He  obtained  much  by  not 
seeking  to  obtain  too  much,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that,  with  his  power  of  clear  and  convincing  statement  and 
the  moderation  of  his  manner  and  his  spirit  of  conciliation,  he 
would  succeed  at  this  session  of  Congress  or  the  next  in  getting 
upon  the  statute  book  such  a  currency  system  as  he  outlined  in 
his  report. 

"The  country  recognizes  its  obligations  to  him,  and  regrets 
that  he  feels  unable  to  serve  it  longer." 


HENRY  C.   PAYNE, 

of  Wisconsin. 
To  be  Postmaster-General. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

AN  American  eagle  in  the  New  York  Zoo  is  suffering  from  a  swelled 
head.     Ivxpansion,  eh  I— The  Puffaio  Express. 

Senator  PAIRBANKS'S  boom  is  built  like  a  bicycle.  If  he  doesn't  keep  it 
going,  it  Calls  down. — The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

THERE  is  good  feeling  going  on  between  Hanna  and  Koraker.  Bach  is 
feeling  for  the  underholt.— The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

1 1  begins  to  look  as  if  the  services  of  the  "handmaiden  of  protection" 
would  not  be  required  this  trip.—  The  Indian 

AS  yet,  Marconi's  fame  is  in  no  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  an  inventor 
who  will  give  us  wireless  politics.—  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

If  the  Kreulz-Zeitung swats  President  Roosevelt  hard  enor.  nds 

a  chance  of  adding  Mr.  Piatt  to  its  list  of  paid-up  subscribers.—  The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

A   PETRIFIED  woman   has  been  discovered   in  Xew  Jersey.     Possiblv  her 
husband  put  the  letter  she  gave  him  to  post  in  the  first  mail. — Tkt   I 
more  American. 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  that  Major  Van  Tets,  w    1   died  1    1  other  day  from 

wounds  indicted  by  Queen  Wilhelmina's  husband,  is  improving. — The  Pitts- 
bur  t;  c  hronicle  Telegraph. 

JUDGING   from  the  number  of  bills  already  introduced  in  Congress,  the 
anarchists  do  mighty  little  voting,  and  never  contribute  to  the  camp., 
fund. — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Maki  ONI  has  only  succeeded  in  cabling  an  "S"  across  the  ocean  bv  his 
wireless  method.  When  he  can  make  i:  an  "  X  "  or  "  V  "  impecunious  voung 
men  may  patronize  him.—  The  Chica& 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    PASSING    OF   THE    MADONNA    IN    ART. 

I"  S  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas  and  the  birth  of  Christ  losing 
*■  its  hold  on  men's  imaginations?  Do  the  Madonna  and  Child 
mean  less  to  the  artists  of  this  generation  than  to  those  of  the 
centuries  that  are  gone?  Whether  these  questions  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  or  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  to  use  the 
•words  of  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  "there  is  no  general  counterpart  for  the  tender  and 
lovely  Madonna  of  old  "  in  latter-day  American  art.  The  ancient 
masters  found  most  of  their  inspiration  in  the  New-Testament 
narrative,  and  their  art  was  the  language  in  which  they  embod- 
ied their  religious  devotion.  "Motherhood,  childhood,  the  Ma- 
donna," says  Mr.  Morris,  "were  at  once  mysteries  and  revela- 
tions, and  it  was  ordained  that  they,  masters  of  color  and  form, 
seers  of  beauty,  should  interpret  by  tenderness  and  loveliness 
the  subtle  meaning  of  the  relationship."  He  continues  (writing 
in  Scribner' s  Magazine  for  December)  : 

"Those  pious  old  worshipers  with  the  brush  created  once  and 
forever  a  Madonna  which  was  lifted  out  of  the  realities  by  its 
sacred  fervor.  It  was  a  mother  and  child,  to  be  sure,  but  subli- 
mated and  ennobled  by  the  intensity  of  devotion  which  produced 
it.  All  the  gifts  they  possessed,  all  the  sights  common  to  their 
daily  vision,  all  the  thoughts  of  their  exalted  moments,  and  the 
attentive  study  of  the  sacred  texts  were  concentrated  on  this 
spiritual  rendition  of  a  Mother  and  Child. 

"But  the  conception,  whence  came  it?  Surely  it  had  a  fireside 
or  wayside  origin.  One  of  those  devout  ancestors  of  art  walked 
abroad  some  morning  and  saw  a  mother  caressing  her  baby  un- 
der the  twinkling  sunlight  of  a  Florentine  garden.  Another, 
by  a  northerly  hearthside,  watched,  with  parental  emotion,  the 
little  child  he  loved  lie  sleeping  in  its  mother's  arms.  Botticelli 
painted  the  child  and  mother  of  Italy,  touched  with  a  charm 
which  had  come  to  him  as  guerdon' for  light-heartedness  and 
love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  Michelangelo  modeled  a  sere- 
ner  Madonna  whose  face  bespoke  the  profundity  of  his  own  in- 
sight. Raffael's  conception  was  angelic  in  its  spirituality.  He 
saw  far  into  the  heaven  of  his  faith,  and  lifted  his  type  up  to 
that  exalted  revelation.  Rubens  found  his  ideal  at  the  threshold, 
and  it  keeps  warm  that  homelier  association. 

"As  you  go  through  the  list  it  is  plain  that  each  master  discov- 
ered a  motive  among  his  own  surroundings,  and  those  divine 
types  of  the  Madonna  we  prize  as  the  heirlooms  of  a  world  are, 
after  all,  only  the  everlasting  childhood  interpreted  by  genius. 
The  wonder  is  that  such  devout  passion  ever  abated  ;  that  what 
was  so  universal  in  appeal  should  have  lost  its  power  to  stir  and 
inspire.  But  with  the  relaxing  grasp  of  the  simple  old  faith  in 
revelation  the  Madonna  was  effaced  from  among  the  painter's 
ideals." 

Yet,  after  all,  the  old  motive  has  not  disappeared  from  art  en- 
tirely. It  has  rather  been  translated  to  a  human  plane.  In  the 
recent  tendency  among  American  artists  to  paint  mother-and- 
claild  types — types  altogether  human — Mr.  Morris  sees  a  revival 
of  something  of  the  old-time  allegiance  to  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  "In  some  hopeful  directions,"  he  says,  "the  American 
painter  has  kept  open  his  receptive  eyes,  and  the  tender  respon- 
siveness between  mother  and  child  has  not  escaped  them." 
George  de  Forest  Brush,  for  example,  "has  dedicated  his  gifts  to 
portray  this  subject  again  and  again  in  differing  compositions, 
each  dwelling  on  some  intangible  attribute  differing  from  the 
others,  each  emphasizing  a  new  elusive  trait."  In  the  domestic 
loves  of  child  and  mother  painted  by  Mary  Cassatt,  too,  and  in 
the  household  infant  so  characteristically  portrayed  again  and 
again  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  "the  essence  of  the  hallowed  tie  which 
made  sweet  the  Madonnas  of  old  comes  to  us,  altered  in  nothing 
save  dress  and  race."  The  same  qualities  may  be  found  in  the 
work  of  John  S.  Sargent,  Sergeant  Kendall,  Charles  Hopkinson, 
and  many  more.  "I  can  not  escape  the  conviction,"  declares  Mr. 
ris,    "that    when  painters  turn   for  a  language  in  which  to 


utter  their  highest  aspirations  to  the  m3-stery  and  innocence  of 
childhood,  as  Brush  and  Thayer  and  Sergeant  Kendall  have 
done,  they  are  concerned  as  the  reverent  masters  were  with  the 
deeper  purpose  of  life,  and  their  choice  is  a  happy  augury  for 
their  future."     He  adds  : 

"It  is  on  the  common  ground  of  interest  in  youth,  infancy, 
babyhood,  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  art  thus  meet.  Na- 
ture and  human  nature  love  a  child  as  they  love  a  bud,  promises 
each  of  immortality.  In  them  life  moves  forward.  By  them  the 
pledges  of  existence  are  to  have  fulfilment.  Every  trait  is  mo- 
mentous, each  characteristic  is  vital  to  the  race.  How  the  child 
looks,  its  acts,  its  caressing  little  speech  musically  mispronounced, 
its  restless  waking,  its  dreamless  sleep,  its  imitative  play,  and, 
above  all,  its  expression,  by  every  attribute,  of  the  diminutive — 
that  weakness  of  doating  humanity — all  these  singly  and  collec- 
tively kindle  our  devotion  to  the  child.  The  sacred  Infant  gath- 
ers into  His  being  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  ;  the  mem- 
ories of  our  own  youth  are  the  fixed  stars  of  our  wayfaring  ;  the 
cradle  is  the  heart  of  the  family.  From  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 
to  the  encircling  arms  of  the  latest  mother  is  only  a  step  in  the 
pathway  of  time.  Is  it  therefore  strange  that  the  painter  who 
reveals  even  one  endearing  trait  of  childhood  touches  some  an- 
swering chord  in  the  universal  heart?  " 


THE   IRISH    LITERARY   THEATER. 

\  BOUT  five  years  ago  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  George  Moore, 
**■  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory,  and  others  interested 
in  the  development  of  Irish  art,  came  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  popular  interest  in  the  Irish  drama.  Their  proposal 
was  "to  take  a  theater  or  a  hall  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring  of 
every  year,  and  to  perform  plays  upon  Irish  subjects  which  could 
at  any  rate  aim  at  being  literature."  Difficulties  bristled  from 
the  outset.  The  Irish  law  forbade  dramatic  performances  for 
money  in  any  but  one  of  the  three  patent  theaters,  and  a  clause 
had  to  be  pushed  into  the  Local  Government  Bill  of  1898  author- 
izing the  licensing  of  charitable  and  literary  dramatic  perform- 
ances. The  next  step  was  to  create  a  guarantee  fund,  and  the 
list  of  the  guarantors,  published  in  the  beginning  of  1899,  in- 
cluded Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Dillon,  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Ardilaun, 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  Miss  Maud  Gonne, — "a  droll 
medley,"  as  described  by  one  writer.  In  May,  1899,  the  first 
two  plays,  "The  Countess  Cathleen,"  by  Mr.  Yeats,  and  "The 
Heatherfield,"  by  Mr.  Martyn,  were  staged,  the  performances 
being  given  in  "a  small  Dublin  concert-hall  among  rickety  sur- 
roundings, and  bn  a  stage  of  perilously  inadequate  dimensions." 
The  production,  while  it  won  the  approval  of  a  few  thoughtful 
people,  was  not  generally  popular,  and  was  severely  condemned 
in  many  quarters  for  its  alleged  misrepresentation  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Next  year  the  Gaiety  Theater  was  hired,  and  the 
principal  piece  presented  was  Mr.  Martyn 's  "  Maeve,"  an  allegory 
representing,  in  the  person  of  a  beautiful  Irish  girl,  Ireland's 
choice  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
offered  by  a  contented  union  with  England  and,  on  the  other, 
fidelity  to  a  half-visionary  past.  Much  disappointment  was 
caused  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  by  the  small  audiences 
attracted. 

In  October  last,  however,  the  failures  of  the  two  past  years 
were  converted  into  a  decided  success,  as  the  result  of  which  it 
is  possible  that  a  national  Irish  theater  may  be  created.  The 
plays  presented  were:  "Diarmuid  and  Grania,"  a  modernized 
version  of  an  old  Irish  legend,  by  W.  B.  Yeats  and  George 
Moore,  and  "The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,"  a  homely  comedy  of 
Minister  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  latter  play  being  written  in 
Irish  dialect  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  president  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  who  himself  appeared  in  the  leading  role  as  Tomas  Ua 
Hanrahan,  a  Connacht  poet.  Says  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynne  (in 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  December)  : 

"The  arrangements  for  this  year  differed  from  those  of  the  two 
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(preceding.  Hitherto  the  Irish  Literary  Theater  had  engaged 
such  professional  actors  as  they  could  get  together.  For  tgoi 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  [the  English  actor],  who  has  a  well-deserved 
popularity  in  Dublin,  undertook  to  mount  and  produce  '  Diarmuid 
and  Grania, '  the  tragedy  written  by  xMr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Moore— 
surely  the  strangest  pair  of  collaborators!  Dr.  Hyde's  one-act 
piece,  'The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  was  left  to  himself  and  such 
members  of  the  Gaelic  League  as  were  disposed  to  take  a  hand. 
This  relieved  the  Irish  Literary  Theater  of  any  financial  respon- 
sibility, a  service  the  greater  because,  in  the  previous  year,  Mr. 
Yeats,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Martyn  had  felt  impelled  to  express 
in  print  views  respecting  Queen  Victoria's  coming  to  Ireland 
which,  perhaps,  other  Nationalists  had  courteously  concealed; 
and  these  views  were  not  such  as  to  assure  to  their  productions 
any  support  from  Unionists.  Moreover,  'Diarmuid  and  Grania' 
could  not  be  mounted  without  a  good  deal  of  costly  stage  machi- 
nery, so  that,  taking  all  in  all,  Mr.  Benson  took  a  considerable 
risk,  and  conferred  a  service  on  the  people  in  Ireland  who  care 
for  literature  which  one  may  hope  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  do 
not  think  '  Diarmuid  and  Grania'  an  admirable  production.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  irreproachably  acted.  But  I  do  think  that  to 
have  had  it  acted  at  all  promoted  thai;  keen  quickening  of  intel- 
lectual interest  which  is  the  soul  of  education.  Archbishop 
Walsh,  at  all  events,  speaking  for  his  church,  adopted  this  point 
of  view  when  he  commended  the  work  of  the  Irish  Literary  The- 
ater as  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  and  vulgari- 
zing effect  of  the  theatrical  performances  which  England  exports 
to  Dublin." 

The  performances,  declares  Miss  Alice  Milligan,  writing  to 
The  Gael  (New  York),  were  "magnificently  staged"  in  the 
Gaiety  Theater,  Dublin,  and  were  attended  by  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audiences,  which  included  many  notable  people.  The 
same  writer  continues : 

"The  literary  theater  week  in  Dublin  brought  into  prominence 
the  literary  and  artistic  element  in  the  life  of  the  Irish  capital 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  language  movement.  The  Irish  mu- 
sical movement  alone  was  neglected,  for,  tho  the  play  of  '  Diar- 
muid and  Grania'  called  for  characteristic  ancient  music,  the 
orchestral  passages  and  chants  introduced  were  utterly  out  of 
keeping,  tho  very  high  class.  With  our  treasure  of  ancient  song 
and  a  Feis  Ceoil  committee  available  for  consultation,  the  authors 
or  their  interpreters  might  well  have  crowned  their  triumph  by 
introducing  music  in  the  appropriate  Gaelic  style.  The 'gods' 
in  the  top  gallery  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  and  drowned 
light  operatic  selections  between  the  acts  by  choruses  such  as 
'  Pais tin  Tionn,'  '  Fainne  Gael  an  Lae,'  and  'A  Nation  Once 
Again.'" 

The  critic  of  the  London  Weekly  Register  does  not  form  a 
very  high  estimate  of  the  dramatic  qualities  of  the  plays  pre- 
-sented,  tho  he  considers  the  shorter  piece  by  Dr.  Hyde  "healthy 
and  real"  and  "redolent  of  the  Irish  character."  The  more 
ambitious  play  he  declares  was  an   indifferent  success: 

"Mr.  Moore — I  seem  to  recognize  his  hand  in  this  rather  than 
that  of  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Yeats — has  treated  the  legend  in  a 
Wagnerian  spirit,  with  the  old  motif  of  a  dishonorable  and 
Tiiinous  but  irresistible  love-infatuation.  It  is  the  story  of  'An- 
tony and  Cleopatra, '  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde, '  of  '  Paolo  and  Fran- 
■cesca' ;  but  in  positive  qualities  it  falls  very  short  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Phillips's  play,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others.  The  splendid 
line  in  '  Paolo  and  Francesca' — '  His  kiss  was  on  her  lips  ere  she 
was  born' — is  more  than  once  almost  verbally  recalled,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  fatal,  overwhelming  passion  so  wonderfully  sug- 
gested in  the  former  piece,  the  intense  poetry  of  it,  are  wholly 
wanting.  One  everywhere  sees  plainly  what  the  authors  meant, 
Amt  they  rarely  succeed  in  realizing  the  effects  they  intended. 
There  is  grace,  nay,  at  times  majesty  of  language,  and  occasional 
■flashes  of  weird  poetry  which  I  should  attribute  to  Mr.  Yeats. 
But  Mr.  Yeats's  genius  is  essentially  lyric  and  undramatic. 
while  neither  the  stage  nor  poetry  comes  within  Mr.  Moore's 
scope  at  all,  great  as  his  talents  in  their  own  sphere  certainly 
are." 

"Shamus,"  a  writer  in  the  London  Clarion,  says: 

"Tho  the  Irish  Literary  Theater  has  not  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  any  work  of  transcendent  genius,  and  becomes  non  est 


this  year  in  accordance  witli  the  promoters'  original  plan,  it  has 
done  much  to  stir  up  public  opinion  and  would  deserve  the  thanks 
of  everyone  if  it  had  achieved  nothing  else  than  the  performance 
of  an  Irish  play  by  Irish  players  in  the  Irish  language  on  the 
regular  commercial  stage.  The  effect  of  this  achievement  is  in- 
calculable, for  with  the  discovery  of  a  long-neglected — or  rather 
new-found— outlet  for  an  unsophisticated  and  idealizing  national 
feeling  there  will  come  into  the  drama  universal  anew,  vigorous, 
energizing  influence  which  will  make  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  memorable  as  the  years  when  Keats  and 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  proclaimed  the  poetical 
salvation  of  England  from  the  dull  damnation  of  the  Pope 
school." 


"THE   BOOK    BOOSTER:   A    PERIODICAL  OF 

PUFF." 

A  VACANT  niche  in  contemporary  periodical  literature  is 
■^*-  filled  by  a  magazine  that  has  recently  come  to  our  desk 
bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  edited  by  "Mr.  Criticus  Flub- 
Dubbe  "  and  published  by  "Josh,  Gosh  &  Company"  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.  Its  purpose,  as  it  is  careful  to  inform  the  reader  on 
its  first  page,  is  to 
"boost  books  —  our 
own  and  others," 
with  the  distinction 
that  "  the  books  pub- 
lished by  Josh,  Gosh 
&  Co.  will  be  boosted 
without  reference 
to  the  number  of 
pounds  sold,  while 
the  publications  of 
other  houses  will  be 
boosted  only  when 
they  have  passed 
the  dead  line,  which 
is  50,000  pounds." 

The  book  boosted 
in  this  particular  is- 
sue is  "  Faggots  of 
Empire,"  by  Miss 
Bertha  Bosh.  "Miss 
Bosh,"    we  are   told  BER1  LESTON   ,AV1"K' 

r  .  <         ..  t-.  t  •         .  Editor  of  The  Book  Booster. 

from   the      Editor  s 

Rocking  Chair,"  "is  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  is  extremely 
bright  for  her  age.  She  is  a  Chicago  girl,  and  has  never  trav- 
eled farther  than  Oconomowoc,  which  makes  her  literary  feat 
all  the  more  remarKable.  For  '  Faggots  of  Empire  '  is  a  story  of 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  author  betrays  a  singular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  local  color  of  those  times."  Indeed,  her  nar- 
rative "contains  more  facts  than  the  histories."     Moreover : 

"The  cloth  used  in  binding  the  first  edition  would,  if  stretched 
end  to  end,  reach  from  Chicago  to  Evanston.  Placed  side  by 
side  the  pages  would  reach  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis. 
Smeared  thinly,  the  ink  used  would  cover  four  townships.  Ten 
million  cockroaches  could  subsist  for  six  months  on  the  binder's 
paste  employed.  Set  up  side  by  side,  the  individual  letters  in 
the  text  would  reach  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. And  the  hot  air  employed  in  boosting  the  book  would 
float  10,000  balloons." 

Another  interesting  literary  announcement  is  made  to  the  effect 
that  "Josh,  Gosh  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  Western  selling 
agents  for  the  forthcoming  book  of  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
(formerly  Seton-Thompson) ,  which  is  to  be  titled  'Cheap 
Thompsons  I  Have  Known." 

The  Book  Booster  is  replete  with  touching  poems  and  thrilling 
serials,  and  "The  Stovepipe  of  Navarre,"  a  blood-curdling  "Ro- 
mance of  Sword  and  Cloak,"  by  Miss  Poeta  Pants,  quite  puts  in 
the  shade  all  current  literary  efforts  along  the  same  line.     From 
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"Alice  in  Bookland, "  a  version  of  the  famous  children's  classic 
that  is  "up-to-date  "  enough  to  make  Lewis  Carroll  turn  in  his 
grave,  we  reproduce  Chapter  V.  on  "The  Jabberwock  "  : 

"Alice  followed  the  Rabbit  down  another  long  street.  lie 
whisked  around  the  first  corner,  and  that  was  the  last  she  saw  of 
him  for  some  little  time.  As  she  turned  the  corner,  she  ran  plump 
into  the  Little  Man  with  the  large  green  eyes  and  equatorial 
grin. 

"'Hello!  What's  your  rush?'  said  he.  'Are  you  getting  out 
a  book,  too? ' 

"'I  was  running  after  a  Rabbit,'  said  Alice. 

'"O,  Cotton-Tayle, '  said  the  Little  Man  carelessly,  'he  just 
went  by. ' 

"'Something  grates  on  his  nerves,'  said  Alice. 

"'Yes;  it's  his  name,'  said  the  Little  Man.  'He  wants  to 
change  it  to  Tayle-Cotton. ' 

'"  How  ridiculous  !  '  exclaimed  Alice. 

"'Let's  get  out  of  this!'  the  Little  Man  suddenly  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.     '  Here  comes  the  Jabberwock  !  ' 

"Alarmed,  Alice  glanced  down  the  street,  but  saw  only  a 
pleasant-faced  young  woman  tripping  toward  them  and  singing 
as  she  came.  The  Little  Man  started  off,  dragging  Alice  with 
him. 

'"I  don't  see  any  Jabberwock,'  said  Alice,  holding  back. 

'"She's  right  behind  us  ! '   said  the  Little  Man. 

'"  What,  that  pretty  lady?  '  said  Alice  incredulously. 

"'She  kills  people  by  the  wholesale!'  said  the  Little  Man, 
whose  whisper  was  growing  hoarser.     '  Twenty  duels  in  her  last ; 

not  to  soeak  of  poi- 


sonings,  assassina- 
tion by  ambuscade, 
and  pitched  battles. 
Somebody  killed  in 
every  chapter.  It's 
awful,  awful  ! '  he 
groaned. 

"'  Oh,  that's  only 
in  a  novel,'  said 
Alice,  much  re- 
lieved. But  the  Lit- 
tle* Man  dropped  her 
arm,  and  ran  down 
the  avenue  as  fast 
as .  his  short  legs 
would  carry  him. 

"  'Alice  waited 
bra  vel  y  the  approach 
of  the  Jabberwock, 
and  was  about  to 
speak  to  her  when 
the    J  a  b  b  e  r  w  o  c  k 


T11K   HERO  OF    A    ROMANTIC   NOVEL 

—From  The  Book  Booster. 


gave  a  little  shriek  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground." 

Of  "Booster"  poetry  we  present  the  following  sample,  which 
appears  under  the  title  "  Flubdubaiyat  "  : 

Each  Morn  another  Rubaiyat  doth  bring. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  Thing  ; 

But  every  Rimester  in  the  land  must  give 
Khayyam's  (Quatrains  another  rendering. 

Ah,  Omar  K.,  could  you  and  I  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry,  sloppy  Stuff  entire- 
Save  Fitz's  Version— wouldn't  we  remold 
It  into  Kindlers  for  the  Kitchen  Fire? 

The  editor  of  The  Booster  in  his  literary  researches  recently 
made  a  brilliant  discovery.  The  most  successful  authors,  he 
says,  cultivate  the  dream  habit.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  work 
out  in  their  sleep  the  plots  for  their  next  stories,  and  to  give  the 
whole  of  their  day  to  straightaway  writing,  without  pause  for 
invention.  "When  an  author  has  a  romance  in  hand  that  must 
be  done  in,  say,  three  days,"  continues  the  writer,  "he  stimu- 
lates his  or  her  imagination  with  a  midnight  lobster,  or  mince- 
pie,  and  can  thus  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  still  get  in 
his  regular  quota  of  sleep."  In  case  this  recipe  fails,  the  editor 
offers  the  following  "  Rules  for  Succeeding  in  Literature  "  : 


"Rule  I. — Practise  dictating  to  a  typewritist  every  day  ;  then 
to  two  typewritists.  Pen-pushers  are  in  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

"Rule  II.  —  Read  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  colonial  history  of  this  country. 

"Rule  III. — Hire  an  office  in  an  office  building,  and  cultivate 
business  habits. 

"Rule  IV. — Never  delay  the  action  of  your  story  by  trying  to 
analyze  character. 

"Rule  V. — Never  permit  character  to  develop,  no  matter  how 
many  years  are  sup- 
posed to  elapse  be- 
tween the  first  and 
last  chapters.  De- 
velopingcharacter  is  • 
old-fashioned  novel- 
writing.  It  forms 
no  part  of  historical 
romancing. 

"Rule  VI.— Have 
something  doing  in 
every  chapter. 

"Rule  VII.— Nev- 
er attempt  to  describe  any  kind  of  life  with  which  you  are  famil- 
iar.    You'll  run  out  of  action  before  you  reach  page  39. 

"  Rule  VIII.— Endeavor  to  be  dramatic,  and,  whenever  possi- 
ble, melodramatic. 

"Rule  IX. — Acquire  an  original  and  striking  style.  Some- 
readers  prefer  action,  some  prefer  style. 

"Rule  X. — Get  Julia  Marlowe  or  Richard  Mansfield  to  play  a 
stage  version  of  your  novel.  Have  a  clause  in  the  contract  per- 
mitting you  to  make  a  speech  before  the  first-night  curtain. 

"Rule  XI. — At  the  outset  get  some  one  to  introduce  you  to  the 
purchasing  agent  of  a  big  book-mill. 

"Rule  XII. — If  possible,  live  in  Indiana. 

"Rule  XIII. — When  you  make  a  hit,  swell  up  and  tell  every- 
body that  you've  '  arrived.'     They'll  believe  it." 


"a  literary  hack." 

—From  The  Book  Booster. 


San  Francisco  as  a  Musical  Center.— In  many  cities 
the  production  of  "grand  opera"  has  proved  to  be  a  decidedly 
risky  experiment,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  and  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  during  recent  years  has  shown  itself  only 
second  to  New  York  in  its  appreciation  of  this  form  of  musical 
art  is  worthy  of  note.  "Ever  since  the  days  of  Parepa  Rosa," 
declares  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "through  the  experience  of 
all  the  great  artists  from  Patti  down,  San  Francisco  has  been  a 
musical  city."     It  continues: 

"To  comprehend  what  the  enthusiastic  record  of  the  present 
Grau  season  of  grand  opera  means,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  all  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  there  is  not  a  city 
except   London   where   such  a    tremendous  organization   would 
find  patronage  enough  for  more  than  a  few  nights.     In  London 
itself  a  regular  grand-opera    season   is  given   for  two  or  three- 
months  at  the  most  every  year,  and  then  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  grand 'opera  never  pays.     In  every  city  in   Germany  and 
Austria  they  have  opera-houses,    and  what  we  call  stock  com- 
panies, who  sing  regularly  ;  but  in  every  case  such  places  and 
organizations  are  subsidized  by  the  Government  or  the  poten- 
tate who  rules,  and  the  tax  on  the   public  is  very  light.     In  our 
own  country  Grau  gives  every  season  eighty  to  a  hundred  perform- 
ances in   New  York.     The  subscriptions  of  the  boxholders  reach 
some  $250,000.      With  that  guarantee,    even,    there  have   been 
many  seasons  in  which  the  impresario  has  lost   money;  but  the 
expenses  are  enormous,  and  if  the  public  do  not  sustain  the  op- 
era a  fortune  may  easily  melt  away.     Outside  of  New  York  there- 
is  a  profit  in  many  cities,  but  only  with  a  limited  number  of  per- 
formances.    In   Buffalo,  for  instance,  which  is  about  the  size  of" 
San  Francisco,  Grau  never  gives  more  than  five  representations. 
Chicago  last  year  was  allowed  only  one  week.     Boston  is  a  more- 
profitable  city  for  opera  ;  but  the  engagements  made  by  Grau  for- 
tius season,  like  those   he  made  for  last,  show  that  San    Fran- 
cisco, without  any  question,  stands  next  to  New  York.    The  pres- 
ent experience  is  proving  that,  proportionately,  the  patronage- 
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here  is  greater  than  the  patronage  in  the  metropolis.  This  year 
New  York  is  to  have  a  season  of  eleven  weeks  ;  San  Francisco, 
with  one-tenth  of  the  population  to  draw  from,  lias  a  season  of 
/our  weeks,  with  houses  that  will  average  as  much  money.'' 


VERESTCHAGIN'S   ADVENTUROUS   LIFE. 

VASSILI  VERESTCHAGIN,  who  entered  upon  his  sixtieth 
year  a  few  clays  ago,  is  called  the  greatest  painter  of  war 
pictures  in  the  world  by  a  writer  in  St.  James' s  Gazette  (Lon- 
don, October  26).  "It  is  not  the  business  of  an  artist,"  Verest- 
chagin is  quoted  as  saying,  "to  paint  just  what  pleases  you.  It 
is  his  business  to  paint  things  as  they  are  ;  not  to  gloss  them 
■over  with  the  brightest  colors  in  his  box  of  paints."  In  pursuit 
■of  this  ideal,  we  are  told,  he  has  climbed  high  mountains  whose 
summits  have  seldom  been  reached,  has  fought  his  country's 
battles  and  received  one  of  the  highest  military  distinctions  in 
Russia,  and  has  distinguished  himself  hardly  less  as  a  traveler 
•than  as  a  painter. 

The  writer  in  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  thus  describes  the  ar- 
tist's life : 

"When,  a  generation  ago,  war  broke  out  for  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  General  Kauffmann  invited  Verestchagin  to  accompany 
the  army  as  an  artist.  It  was  exactly  what  Verestchagin  wanted. 
It  brought  him  into  touch  with  men  in  their  wildest  state,  with 
passions  let  loose  and  men  flying  at  each  others'  throat's  like 
beasts.  It  was  with  General  Kauffmann  that  the  artist  tasted 
battle  as  a  soldier.  Once  or  twice  during  the  war  he  laid  down 
his  pencil  and  took  up  his  gun,  and  at  Samarcand  he  was  one  of 
a  brave  little  band  which  kept  an  army  of  savages  at  bay  for  a 
week,  a  feat  for  which  the  Czar  rewarded  him  with  the  Cross  of 
St.  George.  Years  after  Verestchagin  went  through  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  again  as  an  artist,  but  here  again  he  came  in  close 
contact  with  the  foe,  being  wounded  while  helping  to  fire  a  Turk- 
ish gunboat  from  a  torpedo.  Verestchagin,  too,  was  present  at 
the  storming  of  Plevna,  and  witnessed  the  final  rush  on  Con- 
stantinople. 

"If  he  were  asked  to  say  what  experience  of  his  life  interested 
him  most,  M.  Verestchagin  would  probably  say  his  life  among 
savages.  It  was  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus  that  he  be- 
gan his  work  as  an  artist,  and  a  savage  rite  he  witnessed  in  the 
•Caucasus  was  one  of  the  first  spectacles  that  greatly  impressed 
him.  The  Tartars  would  form  a  procession  with  a  Scar-bearer 
as  the  central  figure.  The  duty  of  this  man  was  to  gash  himself 
freely  with  a  great  saber,  while  the  people  stuck  charms  into  his 
body  and  a  small  boy  followed  behind  to  duplicate  every  gash. 
They  were  the  best  models  Verestchagin  ever  had,  and  scores  of 
them  have  adorned  his  canvases.  'They  would  sit  as  long  as  I 
wanted  them,'  said  the  artist  when  I  saw  him  last,  'and  would 
jump  about  and  express  their  delight  in  a  hundred  ways.  Long 
before  I  rose  in  the  morning  they  would  be  beneath  my  window, 
waiting  for  me  ;  and  I  have  known  them  throw  down  their  greasy 
cards  to  sit  for  me — a  greater  honor  than  you  can  imagine,  for 
these  strange  folk  play  cards  the  whole  day.'  " 

But  the  realist,  in  art  as  in  literature,  is  apt  to  find  his  way  a 
thorny  one,  and  Verestchagin  has  had  his  share  of  opposition  : 

"The  artist's  pictures  have  more  than  once  been  destroyed  by 
the  mob,  condemned  by  the  military,  or  forbidden  by  the  church  ; 
but  such  things  had  no  effect  on  the  man  who  paints  them.  He 
defied  tradition  and  convention  when,  after  an  exhaustive  tour 
in  Palestine,  he  painted  Christ  climbing  out  of  his  tomb  as,  ac- 
cording to  Verestchagin,  he  must  have  done,  and  the  picture 
was  destroyed  as  it  hung  in  the  gallery.  When,  again,  he 
painted  Christ  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  Verestchagin 
again  passed  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  the  archbishops 
on  the  Continent  forbade  the  people  to  attend  his  exhibitions. 
Von  Moltke,  too,  prohibited  his  troops  from  going  to  see  Verest- 
chagin's  vivid  pictures  of  war  as  it  is,  alt  ho  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam spent  some  time  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  artist's  studio, 
and,  after  gazing  silently  on  'The  Retreat  from  Moscow.'  said  to 
Verestchagin  :  'And  yet  there  will  be  men  who  will  want  to  rule 
the  world."  " 


HERVIEU    AND    CLEMENCEAU    IN    SOCIAL 

PLAYS. 

SEVERAL  notable  successes  have  already  marked  the  present 
theatrical  season  in  Paris.  The  critics  agree  that  Paul 
Hervieu's  "  Enigma,"  produced  at  the  best  theater,  is  artistically 
and  dramatically  the  most  remarkable  play  of  recent  yea:-.  It 
is  praised  for  its  power,  intensity,  poignancy,  breathless  inter- 
est, and  admirable  portrayal  of  character.  The  critic  of  the  li- 
garo  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  somber  and  tragic  character  of  the 
drama,  there  was  joy  among  the  audience — joy  at  the  triumph  of 
real  art.  The  public  was  made  to  feel  profoundly  and  to  experi- 
ence the  "sad  delight"  which  pure  tragedy,  antique  or  Shake- 
spearian, yields.  Catulle  Mendes,  in  the  Journal,  calls  the  play 
a  masterpiece  alike  for  its  subject  and  the  manner  of  its  deve 
ment. 

The  "  Enigma"  consists  in  determining  which  of  two  young 
wives,  married  to  two  brothers  of  austere  views,  violent  tern: 
anient,  and  great 
pride,  has  commit- 
ted the  crime  of 
adultery  proved 
by  circumstances 
against  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  In 
the  final  scene,  the 
guilty  wife  con- 
fesses, but  the  in- 
junction, "Thou 
s  h  a  1 1  not  kill," 
is  impressively 
bi  ought  home  to  the 
wrathful  husband, 
and  the  sentiment 
of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness prevails 
over  the  emotion  of 
revenge  and  wound- 
ed honor.  "  Kill  her" 
was  the  formula  of  georges  clkmehceao. 

the  Dumas-son  plays,  and  the  critics  regard  Hervieu  as  the 
sounder  and  more  enlightened  and  Christian  moralist,  who,  ab- 
horring adultery  and  depicting  its  consequences  with  remorse- 
less fidelity  to  the  law  of  nature  and  conscience,  dares  to  preach 
charity  and  to  condemn  private,  illegal  punishment  in  the  name 
of  honor. 

Georges  Clemenceau's  play  is  a  satirical  comedy.  The  old 
radical  political  orator,  journalist,  and  novelist  has  tried  his 
hand  at  the  drama,  and  has  produced  what  the  critics  describe 
as  a  mordant,  ironical,  pessimistic  comedy  of  contemporary  mor- 
als and  manners.  The  play  is  in  one  long  act,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  Antoine's  "free  theater."  It  is  entitled  "  Le  Voile  du 
Bonheur"  (The  Veil  of  Happiness),  and  shows  that  the  blind 
alone  can  be  happy,  and  that  to  see  things  as  they  are  is  to  be 
condemned  to  misery  and  despair.  The  plot  is  summarized  in 
the  Jou mat  as  follows  : 

The  action  takes  place  in  China  at  the  present  time.  A  great 
and  influential  mandarin,  Chang  Hi,  has  been  blind  for  ten 
years,  but  has  lived  nevertheless  in  the  serenest  peace  and  hap- 
piness. His  wife  is  as  devoted  and  faithful  as  she  is  beautiful 
and  charming;  his  son  is  bright,  dutiful,  fond  of  study,  and  with 
a  fine  future  before  him  ;  a  loyal,  noble,  stanch  friend  is  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  everything  around  him  is  lovely  and  good 
and  pure.  Moreover,  the  empire  he  is  patriotically  attached  to 
is  prosperous  and  mighty. 

True,  there  is  war  here  and  there,  national  misfortune,  povc 
but  an  edict  from  the  Son  of  Heaven  se;s  everything  right.    The 
white  barbarians  from  Europe  have  attempted  invasion  and  as- 
sault upon  the  integrity  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  they  were 
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taught  a  sharp  lesson.  It  was  necessary  to  kill  some  of  them, 
which  the  noble  mandarin  sincerely  regrets  ;  but  thousands  of 
the  barbarians  have  come  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  em- 
peror and  acknowledge  his  greatness  and  wisdom. 

The  mandarin,  however,  would  fain  recover  his  sight,  and  in 
this,  too,  fortune  smiles  on  him.  A  barbarian  skilled  in  medi- 
cine has  given  him  a  liquid,  of  which  he  must  put  into  his  eyes 
ten  drops  a  day — more  would  be  fatal.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
treatment  is  certain  to  be  successful. 

One  day,  after  a  series  of  special  blessings  and  triumphs,  in- 
cluding flattering  recognition  from  the  Emperor,  the  mandarin 
finds  the  veil  gone.  He  can  see  again.  But  before  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  tell  his  family  and  household  of  his  exceeding 
joy,  he  sees  his  friend,  son,  servants  and  even  his  wife  in  a  new 
light.  Those  he  has  cherished,  loved,  trusted,  betray  and  mock 
him.  The  wife  is  faithless  ;  the  friend  base  ;  the  son  lazy,  un- 
grateful, and  dull ;  the  servants  steal,  and  the  whole  environ- 
ment is  founded  on  lies  and  dishonor. 

The  mandarin  can  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes. 
It  can  not  be.  The  barbarian  physician  must  have  deceived 
him.  A  friend  had,  indeed,  warned  him  against  using  the  drops; 
they  would  distort  things  and  present  everything  in  a  shocking, 
horrible  way.  He  pours  the  rest  of  the  liquid  into  his  eyes  and 
loses  his  sight  again.  Then  everything  is  as  before.  All  is 
beautiful  and  serene.  The  friend,  the  son,  the  wife,  are  re- 
gained.    The  veil  of  happiness  is  over  his  eyes. 

The  critics  say  that  the  satire  is  rather  too  palpable  and  ob- 
vious, lacking  in  delicacy  ;  but  the  succession  of  scenes,  first  of 
illusion  and  then  of  disenchantment,  is  admitted  to  be  extremely 
effective.  —  Trans/a/ions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOME 


CHARACTERISTICS     OF     CHINESE 
LITERATURE. 


'"PHE  literature  of  China  has  special  claims  to  distinction,  not 
A  only  by  reason  of  antiquity,  which  overshadows  that  oJ  all 
competitors,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  literary  industry  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  nothing  less  than  astounding,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  literature  exerts  upon  national  life.  Prof.  H.  A. 
Giles  has  lately  had  published  in  London  a  volume  on  "Chinese 
Literature,"  in  the  "Literature  of  the  World  "  series.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Saturday  Review  comments  upon  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Mongolian  letters  which  Professor  Giles  brings 
forward  in  his  book.  As  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.  we  are 
told  the  Chinese  were  in  possession  of  a  written  language  fully 
adequate  to  the  most  varied  expression  of  human  thought,  while 
Feng  Tao's  invention  of  block-printing  early  in  the  tenth  century 
a.d.,  tho  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  Gutenberg's  press,  antedated 
the  latter  by  over  500  years. 

Of  the  astonishing  literary  industry  of  the  Chinese,  The  Sat- 
urday Ri  ,  iew  writer  speaks  as  follows: 

"One  encyclopedia  alone,  the  famous  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien,  cov- 
ered over  half  a  million  pages.  This  gigantic  work,  compiled  by 
the  orders  of  the  third  Ming  Emperor  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  never  printed,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  block-cutting. 
It  is  a  more  than  national  disaster  that  the  only  three  copies 
made  should  all  have  been  burned,  two  at  the  fall  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  and  the  third  as  late  as  last  year  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  Foreign 
Legations  at  Peking.  Two  other  encyclopedias  published  under 
the  Sungs  (a.d.  goo  to  12001  possess  respectively  400  pages  and 
280  pages  of  index  alone.  The  famous  Emperor  Kang  Hsi  pub- 
lished two  encyclopedias,  the  second  an  illustrated  trifle  of  1,628 
volumes  containing  200  pages  apiece.  The  great  work,  however, 
with  which  Kang  Hsi's  name  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his 
title)  will  always  be  associated,  is  his  Dictionary,  which,  pro- 
duced about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remains  to  this 
day  the  standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language.  Nothing 
will  give  the  European  reader  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  almost  rev- 
erential interest  with  which  the  Chinese  regard  their  literature 
as  the  immense  amount  of  study  and  toil  which  have  been  lav- 
ished on  the  preparation  of  these  and  many  other  encyclopedias, 


concordances,  dictionaries,  and  the  like.  The  same  reverence 
shows  itself  in  the  caie  taken  of  books:  the  great  library  at 
Hangchau  (an  imperial  foundation,  if  we  remember  rightly)  re- 
mains in  our  mind  as  one  of  the  very  few  public  buildings  which 
seemed  really  clean  and  cared  for." 

Concerning  the  effect  which  the  written  language  has  had  on 
the  literature  of  China,  this  writer  observes  that  the  facts  in 
Professor  Giles's  book  show  that  "the  symbolic  language  has- 
shut  out  the  people  from  mental  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men."     He  argues  that  certain  results  have  followed  naturally  • 

"  Isolated  and  self-absorbed,  Chinese  literature  developed  rap- 
idly for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  purism  and  slow  decay 
inevitable  under  such  conditions  set  in,  leading  with  almost 
equal  certainty  to  the  present  state,  which,  as  the  author  ac- 
knowledges in  his  closing  pages,  is  one  of  exhaustion,  if  not 
paralysis.  If  any  regeneration  of  Chinese  literature  is  to  take 
place,  and  all  readers  of  Professor  Giles's  book  will  certainly 
hope  for  this,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  first  step  must  be  for 
the  language  to  submit  to  an  alphabet.  Favorable  precedents, 
which  count  for  so  much  in  China,  exist.  Kublai  Khan,  the  pro- 
fessor tells  us,  actually  ordered  the  construction  of  an  alphabet 
for  the  Mongol  language,  and  more  than  one  of  the  great  Chinese 
dictionaries  show  signs  of  having  got  within  a  tantalizing  dis- 
tance of  the  great  reform." 

The  reviewer  goes  on  to  present  some  peculiarities  of  Chinese 
poems  and  novels  which  the  book  brings  to  light. 

'"A  Chinese  poem,'  says  the  professor,  'is  at  best  a  hard  nut 
to  crack,  expressed,  as  it  usually  is,  in  lines  of  five  or  seven 
monosyllabic  root-ideas,  without  inflection,  agglutination,  or 
grammatical  indication  of  any  kind.'  After  this  appalling  de- 
scription, our  readers  will  probably  desire  to  hear  no  more  of 
Chinese  poetry.  Yet  there  are  some  fine  pieces  and  many  worth 
reading  in  the  very  liberal  number  of  specimens  which  Professor 
Giles  has  given  us.  By  the  way,  the  poets  of  old  describe  them- 
selves, almost  to  a  man,  as  drunkards  of  the  first  order.  This  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  poetic  license :  at  all  events  nowa- 
days it  is  an  extremely  rare  thing  to  see  a  drunken  native  in 
China. 

"Life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  appreciation  of  the  Chinese 
novel.  By  almost  hydraulic  compression,  aided,  we  fancy,  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  bowdlerization,  the  professor  gives  us  a 
very  readable  abstract  of  the  famous  '  Hung  Lou  Meng  '  :  but  in 
its  unregenerate  state  it  runs  to  4,000  pages  and  deals  with  400 
characters!  In  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  representative  novels 
which  recommends  itself  to  us  is  the  'Strange  Stories'  of  'Pu 
Sung-lin.  Their  '  incomparable  style  '  has  won  for  these  stories 
a  place  in  the  domain  of  true  literature,  an  honor  which  is  other- 
wise denied  to  novels  and  dramas  in  China.  But  the  '  Liao 
Chai  '  have  other,  and,  to  European  minds,  far  stronger,  claims 
on  admiration.  Reading  through  the  very  interesting  extracts 
given  in  this  book,  we  are  strongly  reminded  now  of  Hans  An- 
dersen, again  of  the  'Arabian  Nigiits, '  and  yet  again,  as  the 
professor  points  out,  both  of 'Alice  through  the  Looking  Glass  ' 
and  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  '  Sweethearts,'  surely  good  enough  com- 
pany for  any  writer  of  fiction,  Chinese  or  European,  to  keep.  If 
the  bulk  of  'Pu  Sung -lin's  work  at  all  equals  the  samples  here 
given  us,  we  can  only  hope  that  one  of  these  days  Professor 
Giles  will  give  us  an  English  version  of  the  'Strange  Sto- 
ries.'    

"One  word  more :  the  reader  will  search  vainly  through  this 
book  for  a  Chinese  equivalent  of 'Scots  wha  hae, '  or  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise, '  or  Napier's  stirring  account  of  Albuera.  Patriotic  lit- 
erature in  short  does  not  exist :  it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
r"  iple  ;  and  we  see  the  result." 


THE  manuscript  of  the  first  Tagalog  Grammar  for  Americans  and  a  com- 
plete English-Tagalog  and  Tagalog- English  dictionary  combined  in  one 
volume  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  author,  Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Stempel,  of 
New  York  City,  has  lived  in  Manila  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
through  his  friendship  with  Tagals  and  the  Visayans,  which  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  native  tribes,  he  acquired  their  dialects.  Tagalog,  like  all 
other  dialects  of  the  Malayo- Polynesian  family  of  languages,  is  represented 
by  a  so-called  particle  language,  i.e.,  the  majority  of  its  roots  are  bisylla- 
bic,  which  by  the  addition  of  particles  in  the  form  of  prefixes,  infixes  and 
suffixes  are  changed  into  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  so  forth,  represent- 
ing in  these  latter  forms  about  the  grammatical  equivalents  of  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  Western  languages. 
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REFORM    IN   TIME-INDICATION   AT   NIGHT. 

THE  reformers  have  never  been  quite  content  with  our  meth- 
ods of  indicating  time.  Tlicy  regard  our  clock-dials  as  rel- 
ics of  medievalism  and  are  ready  to  substitute  something  else  as 
soon  as  the  public  desires.  The  public,  however,  appears  to  be 
satisfied  with   its   medieval   clocks  and  watches  and   the  status 

quo  remains  at  pres- 
ent untouched.  A 
F  re  n  c  h  reformer, 
M.  Jean  Vezy,  is 
not  quite  so  radical 
as  those  who  desire 
to  do  away  with 
the  clock-dial  alto- 
gether, lie  objects, 
however,  and  with 
much  reason,  to  the 
difficulty  of  telling 
time  at  night,  and 
he  has  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  offer, 
in  X at ure  (Novera- 

ILLUMINATED    DIAL  ON    THE   QUAY    D'OKSAY   BTA-  ber  30)  ,  toward  3  re- 

TION,   PARIS.  J    ' 

form  of  our  present 
methods  of  indicating  the  hour  after  dark.  The  dials  of  the 
best  public  clocks  says  M.  Vezy,  are  illuminated  at  night. 
From  afar  off  they  look  like  the  moon  ;  from  a  little  nearer 
one  may  distinguish  a  dark  blur  on  the  edges  of  the  disk  and 
a  confused  something  in  the  center  from  which  radiate  shadowy 
lines  toward  one  or  two  badly  determined  points  on  the 
circumference  Nearer  still,  and  we  finally  see  the  figures  and 
the  hands  ;  but  now  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  head  and  con- 
template the  mysterious  dial  with  twisted  neck,  and  poor  eyes 
are  often  deceived.  In  the  first  place,  asks  the  writer,  why 
place  the  dial  in  a  vertical  plane?  It  can  not  be  seen  well  except 
from  an  infinite  distance,  and  who  wants  to  look  at  it  from  an 
infinite  distance?  Why  not.  then,  incline  the  plane  of  the  dial 
toward  those  who 
wish  to  consult  it? 
He  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Now  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  to 
indicate  the  hour  to 
the  eye  at  night.  At 
present  the  clocks 
on  railway-stations, 
public  buildings, 
etc.,  show  at  night 
a  1  u  m  inous  dial, 
lighted  from  behind, 
on  whose  surface 
the  figures  and  the 
hands  ought  theo- 
retically to  stand  out 
clearly.  Now  the 
sources    of     light 

placed  thus  behind  the  dial  cast  on  ic  the  shadow  of  the  axle  on 
which  the  hands  move.  The  dial,  receiving  an  unequal  amount  of 
light  in  different  parts,  presents  some  bright  and  some  dark  sec- 
tors. In  great  clocks  which  are  mounted  like  the  rose-windows  of 
churches,  the  radii  and  the  circular  parts  of  the  mounting  show 
in  black  on  the  dial.  There  is  thus  such  confusion  that  at  a 
small  distance  (150  yards)  the  hour  can  scarcely  he  told.  .  .  . 
Take  the  case  of  a  railroad-station.  What  prevents  us  from 
throwing  the  hour  in  luminous  figures  on  the  facade,  like  an  elec- 
tric advertisement?     The  unit  minute  figure  could  change  every 
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minute,  the  ten-minute  figure  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  hour 
figure  every  sixty  minutes.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  regulating  this  mechanically.  But  if  there  is  some  esthetic  or 
other  reason  for  not  wishing  to  employ  this  method,  which  m 
appear  somewhat  childish,  another  may  be  adopted,  based  011 
the  following  observations : 

"  1.  White  on  black  is  seen  better  than  black  on  white.  ...  2. 
Red  and  green  light  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  are  less 
diffuse  than  white  light,  and  can  be  clearly  distinguished. 
Everybody  can  tell  an  omnibus  or  street-car  light  at  a  distance. 
.  .  .  Red  and  green  are  therefore  used  for  railway  signals.  3. 
When  we  look  at  a  clock  we  wish  to  know  first,  what  is  tiie  last 
hour  that  has  struck,  and,  second,  how  many  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  that  event.  Now  the  hour  hand  is  practically  mo- 
tionless on  the  screen.  We  do  not  tell  the  time  by  its  means.  It 
gives  an  indication  that  is  practically  the  same  for  sixty  minutes, 
and  tells  us  merely  what  is  the  last  hour  that  has  struck. 

"Taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  we  easily  arrive  at  the 
following  system  : 

"Make  the  dial  dark.  Keep  only  the  minute  hand  and  illumi- 
nate it  brightly  in  white  or  green.  Illuminate  a  narrow  ring  on 
the  edge  of  the  dial.  Show  the  last  hour  that  has  struck  by  a 
red  luminous  dot  placed  against  the  dial,  on  the  outside,  touch- 
ing the  hour-number,  which  is  not  visible,  but  whose  place  on 
the  circle  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  appreciated  without 
error  at  any  distance. 

"The  dial  will  then  look  like  Fig.  2.  At  a  distance  the  hour 
will  be  shown  in  the  way  noted  above.  The  minutes  will  be  read 
within  about  2%,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  position  of  the  figures  on  the  dial.  On  drawing 
near,  we  shall  see,  as  at  present,  the  divisions  of  the  illuminated 
ring,  which  are  made  as  usual,  and  can  be  read  to  within  one 
minute.  Observation  will  be  facilitated  by  crossing  the  illumi- 
nated ring  with  bars,  also  illuminated,  at  right  angles.  This 
arrangement  can  be  applied  to  existing  clocks,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  indication  of  the  hour." — Translation  made  fur 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Paraffin  as  a  Restorer  of  Beauty.— It  is  well  known 
that  disfigurement  caused  by  burns,  wounds,  and  like  accidents 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  redressed  by  transplanting  skin 
from  another  part  of  the  patient's  own  body,  or  from  that  of  an- 
other person.  With  a  certain  degree  of  success,  even  such  grave 
blemishes  as  hare-lips  and  broken  noses  have  been  corrected.  In 
the  case  of  a  broken  nose  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  suitable  nasal 
skeleton,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  osseous  shavings  gener- 
ally from  the  patient's  own  frontal  bone.  More  recently  a  frame- 
work of  aluminum  has  been  used.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
result  is  not  always  a  plastic  success,  interest  attaches  to  an  ac- 
count given  by  the  Revue  (Paris,  November,  1901)  of  a  method 
for  the  correction  of  this  and  similar  blemishes  by  M.  de  Ger- 
suny.  Beneath  a  collapsed  nose,  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  he  introduces  two  or  three  cubic  centimeters  of  melted 
paraffin.  The  injected  mass  raises  and  stretches  the  skin  of  the 
nose,  and  as  paraffin  becomes  solid  at  a  temperature  of  37  C. 
[980  F.] — that  is,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body — it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  mold  it  into  the  desired  shape  before  it  cools.  The 
results  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Experiments  made  upon 
animals  tend  to  prove  that  the  paraffin  is  not  absorbed,  but  that 
it  remains  in  place,  and  that  in  every  direction  around  and 
across  it  is  developed  a  web  of  conjunctive  tissue.  When  the 
animal  experimented  upon  is  killed  or  dies,  there  is  thus  found 
at  the  place  where  the  injection  was  made  a  sort  of  conjunct 
network,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  the  para: 
The  formation  of  so  characteristic  a  tissue  permits  the  hope  that 
the  results  of  the  Gersuny  method  may  be  durable,  and  .1-  .. 
matter  of  fact,  in  cases  where  operations  were  performed  so  1. 
ago  as  two  years,  there  has  been  no  reappearance  of  the  disfigure- 
ment. 

According  to  the  Revue,  the  method  has  been  applied  success- 
fully in  various  operations  performed  with  a  view  to  a  plastic 
suit  — for  example,  to  the  building  up  of  a  complete  lower  jaw — 
and  even  to  that  of  a  sphincter  muscle.  An  interesting  instance 
cited  is  the  operation  performed  upon  a  little  girl  suffering  from 
a  congenital  fissure  of  the  soft  palate.  As  a  result  the  uvula  was 
too  short  to  reach  the  pharynx,  and  she  could  not  pronounce  the 
sound  "gu."     An  injection  of  paraffin  in  the  soft  palate  brought 
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the  uvula  forward  ;  a  second  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  rendered  this  convex,  and  the  defect  in  pronunciation 
was  cured. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


1 


IS   MENTAL   ABILITY    INHERITED? 

T  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  objectors  to  the  modern  theory 
of  heredity  thai  it  can  not,  at  any  rate,  apply  to  intellectual 
ability,  for  sons  of  great  geniuses  have  rarely  equaled  their 
fathers.  In  a  letter  to  .Xature  (London,  November  28),  Dr. 
Francis  Galton  maintains  that  this  does  not  disprove  the  action 
of  heredity  in  such  a  case,  for  it  is  only  one  of  the  factors  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.     He  says: 

'"The  objectors  fail  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  drop  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  highly 
exceptional  father  down  to  the  level  of  his  genetic  focus  (as  I 
have  called  it),  that  is,  to  the  point  from  which  his  offspring  de- 
viate, some  upward,  some  downward.  They  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  only  those  sons  whose  upward  deviation  exceeds 
the  downward  drop  can  attain  to  or  surpass  the  paternal  level  of 
intelligence,  and  how  rare  those  wide  deviations  must  be. 

"The  exceptional  quality  of  the  father  is  only  one  of  four  ele- 
ments that  contribute  in  apparently  equal  shares  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  genetic  focus.  The  other  three  are  (1)  the 
quality  of  the  mother,  (2)  that  of  the  paternal  ancestry,  (3)  that 
of  the  maternal  ancestry.  In  the  case  we  are  supposing,  the 
mother  may  occupy  a  high,  tho  almost  necessarily  a  lower  posi- 
tion on  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  the  father.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, could  an  intellectual  giant  like  Napoleon  find  an  equal 
mate?  The  average  ancestry,  whether  of  the  father  or  of  the 
mother,  are  always  more  or  less  mediocre,  some  ancestors  being 
above  and  others  below  the  general  level  of  intelligence.  Conse- 
quently the  exceptional  quality  of  the  father,  considered  apart 
from,  his  ancestry,  is  not  like  to  raise  the  position  of  the  joint  ge- 
netic focus  of  himself  and  the  mother  by  more  than  a  quarter  of 
its  amount.  Let  us  consider  the  far  from  overstrained  case  of  a 
father  whose  intelligence  exceeds  mediocrity  by  an  amount  that 
lies  between  seven  and  eight  times  that  of  the  '  probable  error  ' 
of  the  distribution  of  racial  intelligence." 

Denoting  successive  grades  of  intellect  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  Professor  Galton  indicates  the  grade  of  this  supposed 
father  by  Y,  and  he  supposes  that  his  wife  is  of  the  class  V . 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  class  of  the  mid-parent  would  be  half-way  between  Y 
and  U,  or  W.  Regression  which  is  due  to  the  joint  ancestral  in- 
fluences would  degrade  W  by  at  least  two  classes,  that  is  from 
W  to  U,  which  makes  a  total  drop  of  four  classes  from  the  Y 
from  which  we  started.  Only  those  children  who  deviate  up- 
ward to  that  large  extent  can  equal  their  father.  But  the  condi- 
tions are  still  harder  than  they  appear,  because  of  the  closeness 
with  which  the  sons  arc  clustered  round  the  common  filial  (or 
genetic)  center.  Their  modulus  of  deviation  is  less  than  that 
of  racial  deviation,  so  that  it  would  need  fully  five  steps  of  filial 
deviation  to  reach  the  required  level,  and  hardly  one  in  300  devi- 
ates do  that.  He  might  have  many  more  or  less  distinguished, 
sons  classifiable  as  W,  X.  or  V,  as  experience  shows  to  be  the 
case,  but  the  probability  of  a  Y  father  having  a  Y  son  is  remote. 
All  the  same,  a  Y  father  is  more  likely  than  any  one  man  of  a 
lower  class  than  his  own  to  have  such  offspring,  but  as  the  latter 
are  very  numerous  the  supply  of  Y  men  comes  chiefly  from  them." 


Fighting  by  Machinery.— "Some  day."  says   The  Engi- 
neering Magazine  (December),  in  discussing Engineer-in-Chief 

Melville's  recent  report,  "some  one  of  the  great  naval  Powers  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  fighting  by  machinery  means  also  fight- 
ing altogether  with  engineers,  and  by  engineering  methods  alone, 
and  will  sweep  the  whole  medieval  system  overboard,  and  equip 
a  fleet  with  a  grim  lot  of  men  in  overalls,  who  will  run  a  war-ship 
as  if  it  were  a  machine-shop.  There  will  be  no  frills  about  uni- 
form or  rank  or  precedence,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  or- 
ganization and  management ;  no  disputing  about  credit  or  glory 
or  any  other  ancient  fiction.  A  war-ship  will  bean  ugly  piece  of 
machinery  built  to  kill  men  and  smash  things,  and  the  men  who 


do  the  work  will  do  it  for  the  wages  they  get  just  like  any  other 
workmen.  The  whole  miserable  business  of  warfare  will  appear 
in  all  its  ugliness,  divested  of  all  its  glamour,  asa  horrible  neces- 
sity, to  be  deplored  if  you  like,  but  to  be  done  mechanically  and 
unimpassionately,  just  as  Homestead  rolls  its  rails  and  beams, 
and  as  Duquesne  feeds  its  blast-furnaces  with  ore  and  coke. 
The  nation  which  first  attacks  the  war  problem  as  a  mechanical 
business,  and  turns  it  over,  not  to  its  Miles  and  Corbins  and 
Sampsons  and  Schleys,  but  to  its  Carnegies,  its  Morgans,  its 
Fricks  for  managers,  and  to  men  like  Corliss,  Fritz,  Baldwin, 
Jones,  Hunt,  Waring,  Sweet, — engineers  who  know  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it— that  nation  will  have  revolutionized  warfare  in 
the  true  sense,  and  made  the  great  stride  toward  its  abolition. 
So  long  as  fighting  is  considered  a  thing  to  be  admired,  to  be  as- 
sociated with  glory,  popularity,  social  distinction,  and  personal 
adornment  with  uniforms  and  decorations,  so  long  will  it  persist 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  an  honorable  profession,  to  be  the 
aim  of  many  and  the  admiration  of  more.  When,  however,  it  is 
made  entirely  a  mechanical  performance,  when  the  personality 
is  taken  out  of  it  as  wholly  as  in  the  case  of  modern  automatic 
tools,  when  the  identity  of  the  performers  in  a  conflict  is  as  thor- 
oughly concealed  as  it  is  now  in  every  ordinary  manufacturing 
operation,  tnere  will  be  fewer  candidates  for  the  training-schools 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  fewer  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  art 
itself." 


T 


FROST   ON   THE    PANE   AND   ELSEWHERE. 

HE  work  of  "Jack  Frost,"  which  is  abundant  and  beautiful 


at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  discussed  in  Cosmos  (Novem- 
ber 23)  by  M.  C.  Marsillon,  who  gives  briefly  some  of  the  theories 
of  its  formation.  Altho  every  one  has  seen  the  mysterious 
growths  that  cover  the  window-panes  on  cold  winter  mornings, 
how  many,  he  asks,  have  inquired  how  such  a  variation  in  ap- 
pearance comes  to  exist.  What  is  the  force  that  has  controlled 
this  incomprehensible  phenomenon?     The  writer  says: 

"The  least  arrangements  of  these  tiny  interlacing  ice-crystals 
furnish  decorative  designs  of  incontestable  originality  and  of  un- 
equaled  delicacy.  The  observer  asks,  not  without  surprise, 
how  in  these  marvelous  formations  of  ice  one  and  the  same  de- 
sign is  often  rigorously  and  mathematically  reproduced  in  a  cer- 
tain space,  while  its  character  differs  totally  only  a  few  inches 
away.  There  is  in  this  fact  alone  a  real  mystery  that  no  one  can 
explain  plausibly,  at  least  at  present. 

"In  one  place  appear  very  distinctly  almost  recognizable 
plants  with  long,  thick  leaves.  Palms  and  ferns  abound,  forming 
mimic  forests.  By  their  side  stretch  out  fine  fringes  bordering 
the  angles  of  fantastic  sheets.  Further  away  seem  to  rise  the 
serried  trunks  of  a  lofty  grove  in  the  midst  of  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure. 

"Then  the  scene  changes  completely.  On  all  sides  appear  the 
light  feathers  and  plumes  of  birds 

"What  are  the  physical  phenomena  that  control  the  formation 
of  these  tree-like  frost  pictures,  so  remarkable  and  so  varied? 
Most  of  our  scientists  answer  these  questions  by  hypotheses, 
more  or  less  valuable.  Almost  all  give  abundant  explanations 
of  the  deposition  of  frost  along  the  branches  of  trees.  As  to  the 
causes  that  determine  the  appearance  of  such  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful ornaments  of  this  same  frost  on  the  panes  of  our  windows, 
most  of  them  remain  silent. 

"They  tell  us  that  the  most  probable  method  of  frost-formation 
is  as  follows :  Every  tiny  droplet  of  water,  if  it  is  produced  by 
condensation  of  vapor  below  the  freezing-point,  is  necessarily  in 
a  state  of  '  superfusion. '  In  this  condition,  when  it  meets  a 
rough  surface  it  is  deposited  thereon  as  a  microscopic  crystal  of 
ice  impregnated  or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  water  at 
the  freezing-point. 

"This  latter,  being  in  continual  contact  with  air  that  is  colder 
than  itself,  must  finally  freeze.  As  the  motion  of  the  air  brings 
up  new  masses,  the  thickness  of  the  frost  increases.'* 

Other  physicists,  we  are  told,  give  a  somewhat  different  ex- 
planation. According  to  them,  when  the  vapor  of  water  in  the 
air  is  deposited  as  ice,  without  passing  through  the  liquid  state 
at  all,  it  constitutes  frost.     That  the  vapor  does  not  really  pass 
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through  the  liquid  state  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
frost  has  not  the  structure  of  frozen  dew.  It  presents,  on  the 
contrary,  a  layer  of  spongy,  opaque  ice  in  which  we  can  detect 
the  prismatic  crystals  lying  side  by  side.  There  are  still  Other 
scientific  men  who  explain  the  feathery  frost 
formations  on  the  branches  o£  trees  by  the 
■congelation  of  a  thick  mist  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  body  of  lower  temperature  than  the 
freezing-point  or  by  the  solidification  of  a  fog 
in  superfusion,  determined  by  contact  with  a 
solid  body.     M.  Marsillon  says  further: 

"We  will  leave  the  reader  to  take  his  choice 
■of  these  opinions.  So  far  as  the  deposit  of 
frost  on  our  window-panes  is  concerned,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  infinite  variety  of  de- 
sign presented  by  the  crystals  is  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  glass.  This  substance  is,  in  fact, 
a  very  bad  and  very  irregular  conductor  of  heat ; 
it  alsooffers  a  certain  resistance  to  the  physical  action  of  crystalli- 
zation. These  causes  are  sufficient,  when  vapor  is  congealed  on 
the  surface,  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  these  designs,  which 
are  as  varied  as  they  are  remarkable." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


But  the  iron  holder  of  this  pen  is  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet, which  in  turn  is  in  connection  with  the  sidereal  clock. 
So  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  the  electric  cir- 
cuit is  momentarily  broken,  at  which  moment  a  spring  draws  the 
fountain-pen  sharply  to  one  side  and  instantly  releases  it.     Ac- 


TELLING  TIME   BY   THE   STARS. 


AN  account  of  the  method  of  correcting  a  standard  clock  by 
observation  of  the  transit  of  a  star  is  contributed  by  E.  M. 
Sweet  to  T  he  Americati  Illustrated  Methodist  Magazine  (No- 
vember). Mr.  Sweet  takes  us  in  imagination  to  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  where  the  star  to  be  observed  is  just 
about  to  cross  the  meridian.  After  describing  how  the  telescope 
is  pointed  directly  toward  the  meridian,  and  the  observer  takes 
his  place  at  the  eyepiece,  holding  in  one  hand  a  portable  tele- 
graph-key, the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"As  yet  he  sees  nothing  but  the  thirteen  lines  of  the  reticle, 
which  appear  to  be  wires  stretched  across  the  object-glass,  but 

are  in  reality  strands  of  spider- 
silk  just  inside  the  eyepiece. 
Eleven  of  these  lines  are  per- 
pendicular, and  are  placed  at 
unequal  distances  apart,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  observer  from 
unconsciously  trying  to  mark 
time  as  the  star  passes  between 
them.  Two  are  horizontal. 
Presently  there  appears  be- 
tween the  horizontal  lines  the 
horned  face  of  the  little  Taurus, 
wdio  unhesitatingly  proceeds  on 
his  journey  across  the  field  ap- 
parently about  as  fast  as  a  down 
feather  falls  from  the  ceiling 
toward  the  floor.  As  he  passes 
behind  a  vertical  line,  the 
•observer  presses  the  electric  key ;  meanwhile  a  neighboring 
■chronograph  has  recorded  precisely  the  moment  at  which  the  key 
was  pressed,  and  so  on  till  the  eleven  wires  are  crossed.  The 
middle  spider-line  marks  the  exact  meridian,  but  the  relative 
positions  of  the  others  are  accurately  known,  and  the  eleven 
records  are  made  in  order  to  decrease  possible  error  by  aver- 
aging." 

The  business  of  the  chronograph,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  re- 
cord time.     Mr.  Sweet  thus  describes  it: 

"A  cylinder  ...  is  made  by  clockwork  to  rotate  on  its  axis  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  one  revolution  in  just  sixty  seconds.  Around 
this  cylinder  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of  paper,  resting  lightly  against 
which  is  the  point  of  an  ink-bulb,  or  fountain-pen.  During  each 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  a  screw-motion  carries  this  pen  for- 
ward about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  so  that,  if  it  were  not  dis- 
turbed, it  would  mark  a  perfect  spiral  line  round  and  round  the 
cylinder. 
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cordingly,  as  the  pendulum  beats  its  successive  seconds,  a  line 
is  drawn  around  the  cylinder,  showing  saw-tooth  indentions 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  apart.     This  distance  is  the  written 

measure  of  a  second  of  time 

"Now  the  telegraph-key  in  the  hand  of  the  observer  also 
breaks  the  electric  circuit.  So  that  every  time  this  key  is  pressed 
an  extra  saw-tooth  is  written  between  two  of  the  regular  teeth 
made  by  the  clock.  These  extra  teeth  are  the  important  ones. 
They  show  at  just  what  part  of  what  second  the  star  passed  each 
spider-line,  according  to  the  sidereal  clock  ;  and  since  the  true 
time  of  the  star's  passage  is  already  known,  it  is  now  soon  seen 
just  how  far  wrong  the  clock  is." 


A  CHRONOGRAPH. 


We  are  apt  to  think  that  when  a  simple  occurrence  happens 
right  before  a  man's  eyes,  he  sees  it  just  as  it  is.  But  astronomy, 
we  are  told,  has  learned  that  this  is  not  so.  When  men  watch  so 
plain  a  thing  as  a  star  passing  behind  a  wire,  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  exact  moment  when  it  passed,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  mathematical  allowance  for  their  personal  peculiar- 
ities. One  observer  will  wait  to  push  the  button  until  he  sees 
the  line  fully  bisecting  the  spark,  while  another  will  try  to  an- 
ticipate the  event.  The  same  observer,  however,  will  not  press 
too  late  one  time  and  too  early  the  next ;  he  docs  one  or  the  other 
with  approximate  uniformity.  It  is  a  part  of  his  personal  tem- 
perament, and  the  time  by  which  he  is  too  early  or  too  late  is 
known  as  his  "personal  equation."     To  quote  again  : 

"Astronomy  does  not  care  whether  an  observer  be  exactly  cor- 
rect, or  slow,  or  fast  ;  it  only  wishes  to  know  which,  and  how 
much.  To  determine  this,  a  simple  mechanism  causes  an  artifi- 
cial star  to  pass  before  a  small  transit  instrument,  each  passage 
automatically  registering  itself  on  the  chronograph.  The  ob- 
server also  records  these  transits  ;  and  the  average  time  between 
the  key-pressures  thus  made  by  him  and  the  automatic  records 
of  the  artificial  star  constitutes  his  personal  equation.  If  he  be 
found  to  press  the  key  too  late,  that  much  is  subtracted  from  the 
readings  of  the  chronograph  whenever  he  makes  observations; 
if  he  press  too  early,  it  is  added. 

"Nor  will  the  punctilious  star-gazer  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
exact  moment  when  Gamma  Tauri  crossed  the  meridian  until 
another  factor  of  possible  error  has  been  accounted  for.  Atmos- 
pheric changes  or  the  imperceptible  heavings  of  the  earth  may 
have  slightly  altered  the  level  of  the  transit  instrument 

"Accordingly,  after  the  star  passages  have  been  recorded,  the 
observer  turns  the  instrument  large  end  downward  and  mounts 
a  step-ladder.  He  is  now  looking  through  the  telescope  into  a 
basin  of  quicksilver — a  perfect  mirror,  provided  mother  earth  is 
not  for  some  reason  restless  to-night,  and  provided  the  electric 
cars,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  are  not  running  too  recklessly 
down  the  hill  !  Looking  closely,  he  sees  eleven  perpendicular 
spider-lines — he  sees  more  than  that  ;  should  lie  count  them,  he 
would  find  just  twenty-two.  Half  the  number  lie  close  each  to 
another,  and  are  less  distinct.  They  are  the  images  of  the  real 
lines  reflected  from  the  mercury  mirror,  and  prove  that  the  in- 
strument is  a  little  out  of  plumb  :  for,  when  it  is  perfectly  level, 
the  images  are  reflected  back  directly  against  the  lines  them- 
selves, and  therefore  can  not  be  seen  at  all.     The  little  distance 
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between  the  lines  and  their  respective  images  is  now  measured 
with  a  micrometer,  and  the  observations  are  corrected  so  as  to 
rectify  the  error  arising  from  this  disturbance. 

"At  some  convenient  interval  between  the  first  and  the  last 
star  observations,  each  of  the  two  other  astronomical  clocks  at 
the  Observatory,  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the  sidereal  to  keep 
time  during  long  spells  of  cloudy  weather,  is  switched  into  the 
chronograph  with  the  sidereal  clock.  The  chronograph  is  now 
making  two  saw-teeth  to  the  second,  one  for  each  clock.  So  that 
when  the  error  of  the  sidereal  clock  has  been  ascertained,  these 
joint  chronograph  records  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  er- 
rors of  the  other  clocks  also." 

These  clocks  are  seldom  actually  corrected  by  resetting ;  the 
standard  transmitting  clock,  however,  is  corrected  daily.  More- 
over, the  ticks  that  are  ticked  over  the  telegraph  wires  through- 
out the  continent  are  also  ticked  on  the  chronograph,  and  be- 
come part  of  the  official  records  of  the  Government. 


representing  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  while  the  upper  one  has 
radial  slits  of  equal  dimensions.     To  quote  further : 

"To  reproduce  a  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  on  the  movable 
plate  three  slits,  separated  by  a  full  interval,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
group  of  three  vibrations.  To  reconstitute  e  and  o,  the  open  slits 
of  the  movable  disk  should  be  in  groups  of  twos,  very  large  for 
o,  very  narrow  for  e.  To  reproduce  i  and  ou  the  slits  should  be' 
equidistant,  large  and  triangular  for  ou,  smaller  and  long  for  i. 

"This  gives  the  synthesis  of  the  vowels,  but  does  not  give  the 
tone,  the  accent,  the  life,  in  other  words  the  characteristics  of' 
the  human  voice.  With  the  assistance  of  M.  Roussel,  Dr.  Ma- 
rage  has  constructed  a  complete  mold  of  the  buccal  cavity  as  well 
as  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  according  to  the  measurements 
of  the  anatomist  Sarpy.  These  molds,  added  to  the  siren,  com- 
plete the  vocal  apparatus  and  enable  it  to  pronounce  the  vowels- 
almost  as  perfectly  as  the  human  voice. 

"Furthermore,  these  molds  have  enabled  him  to  determine  the 
vocable  or  note  accompanying  each  vowel.  As  near  as  could  be 
ascertained  there  ...  is  about  an  octave  between  the  sounds  of- 
ou  and  i  [French].  Many  people  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
they  sing  while  they  speak." — 'Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A   NEW  TALKING-MACHINE. 

THE  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Marage  on  the  synthesis 
of  speech,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  this  de- 
partment, are  more  fully  described  in  the  following  article  which 
we  translate  from  the  Magazin  Pittoresque  (Paris) .  The  French 
investigator  believes  that  the  results  he  has  attained  will  be 
valuable  in  assisting  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  also  in  the  construc- 
tion of  huge  steam  sirens  that  will  give  vocal  signals  intelli- 
gible at  great  distances.     Says  the  writer : 

"In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Institut  de  France,  Dr.  Ma- 
rage gave  a  report  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  him  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  a  siren 
that  reproduces  the  five  fundamental  vowels.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  able  through  a  similar  process  to  obtain,  for  in- 
stance, the  synthesis  of  the  simple  syllables  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bit, 
and  later  to  reproduce  mechanically  more  complicated  forms, 
and,  finally,  any  series  of  words. 

"To  understand  thoroughly  the  theory  of  the  formationof  vow- 
els expounded  by  Dr.  Marage,,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  First  there  is  the  larynx, 
formed  by  the  upper  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  conduit  traversed  by  a  current  of  air  under  varying 
pressure.  During  phonation  this  current  is  interrupted  more  or 
less  by  the  vocal  chords.  .  .  .  Below  the  vocal  chords  are  the 
ventricles  of  Morgagni,  especially  studied  by  Dr.  Marage,  which 
seem  to  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  tone  of  voice  peculiar  to 
eacli  individual.  Finally,  the  apparatus  of  phonation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  pharynx,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  which  act  as 
resonators. 

"  We  may  add  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  according  to  the 
shape  given  to  it,  may  produce  all  the  notes  inciuded  in  about 
six  octaves.  We  can  judge  from  this  of  the  immensity  of  Dr. 
Marage's  field  of  investigation. 

"Abandoning  the  older  methods  of  Helmholtz,  Koenig,  Her- 
mann, Auerbach,  and  Bourseul,  and  perfecting  the  more  recent 
ones  of  Schneebeli  and  Samojloff,  the  doctor  constructed  an 
apparatus  permitting  him  to  photograph  the  vibrations  produced 
in  a  given  time  by  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  vowels.  In 
this  manner  he  discovered  that  the  [French]  vowels  i,  u,  ou, 
were  graphically  represented  by  a  single  vibration  ;  e,  eu,  o,  by 
a  group  of  two  vibrations  ;  and  a  by  a  group  of  three  vibrations. 
Analyzing  the  vowels  as  spoken  and  sung,  and  then  determining 
the  notes  corresponding  to  each,  Dr.  Marage  next  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  producing  these  vowels  by  combining  their  ele- 
ments." 

Dr.  Marage's  apparatus  is  based  on  the  siren,  which  is  a  device 
that  enables  the  operator  to  produce  at  will  sounds  having  any 
desired  number  of  vibrations  to  the  second,  by  means  of  the  ro- 
tation of  one  perforated  disk  upon  another,  which  allows  air  to 
escape  in  a  rapid  series  of  puffs  from  beneath  as  the  perforations 
of  one  set  pass  those  of  the  other. 

A  dynamo  of  no  volts  furnishes  the  motive  power  of  this  ap- 
paratus.    The  lower  plate  was  provided  with  a  triangular  slit 


FLV    KUNGUS   FORMING  SPORES; 


A  Vegetable  Enemy  to  Flies.— In  the  autumn,  says- 
Edwin  T.  Brewster  (in  Popular  Science  News,  December),  one 
often  notices  dead  flies  with  abdomens  swollen  to  nearly  twice 
the  usual  size,  and  colored  with  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
white.  A  white  substance,  apparently  not  unlike  that  which 
forms  the  bands,  is  often  found  on  the  fly's  body  and  on  surfaces 
near  by,  where,  in- 
deed, it  occasionally 
forms  a  complete 
ring  around  the  ani- 
mal. Mr.  Brewster 
continues : 

"  If  we  look  care- 
fully at  this  white 
substance  with  a 
pocket  microscope, 
we  shall  rind  it  not 
unlike  the  mold  so 
often  seen  on  bread. 
It  is  indeed  a  minute 
plant,  a  sort  of  mold, 
and  consists  of  a 
tangled  mass  of  long,  white,  thread-like  tubes.  These  grow  all 
through  the  fly's  body,  and  gradually  consume  the  flesh  until 
the  fly  dies.  When,  however,  the  plant  has  nearly  absorbed 
thej  flesh  of  one  fly,  the  ends  of  the  threads  push  through  the 
thinner  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  body,  and,  projecting  from 
it,  form  the  white  substance  found  on  the  dead  fly.  If  we  look 
at  these  projecting  threads  with  a  compound  microscope,  we 
shall  see  that  the  ends  are  swollen  as  seen  in  the  picture.  As 
time  goes  on,  each  thread,  now  swollen  at  one  end  to  a  club- 
shaped  mass,  forms  on  its  tip  a  minute  ball.  These  tiny 
spheres,  small  as  particles  of  dust,  are  the  spores  which  take  the 
place  of  the  seeds  of  higher  plants.  When  these  spores  are  ripe, 
the  narrow  neck  just  below  them  suddenly  snaps.  Then  the  fluid 
inside  squirts  out  like  the  stream  from  a  rubber  bulb  when  it  is 
squeezed,  and  shoots  the  spore  one  or  two  inches  away.  Some 
of  these  spores  form  the  white  ring  on  the  surfaces  near  the  fly  ; 
other  spores  float  about  in  the  air,  and  fall  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  flies,  sprouting  rapidly,  and  become  a  new  mass  of  white 
threads  like  the  parent  plant.  These  in  turn  consume  the 
body  of  another  fly. " 

How  Starch  is  Formed.— A  discovery  relating  to  the 
formation  of  starch  in  the  wheat-grain  has  just  been  announced 
in  France  by  Messrs.  Deherain  and  Dupont.  "The  grain," 
says  Nature  (November  16) ,  is  essentially  formed  of  starch 
and  gluten.  The  elaboration  of  nitrogenous  matter  takes  place 
during  the  whole  early  part  of  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  and  may 
be  followed  ;  the  principles  that  collect  in  the  grain  to  form  the 
gluten  move  slowly  from  the  leaves  to  the  stems  and  thence  to 
the  grain.  Until  now,  however,  we  have  not  known  where  and 
how  the  starch  is  formed.  The  authors  show  that  the  st;dke 
which  remain  green,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  dried 
up,  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  form 
carbohydrates  that  accumulate  in  the  grain  as  starch.  This  late 
production  of  starch  is  abundant  only  if  t he  stalks  do  not  dry  up 
prematurely."  Messrs.  Deherain  and  Dupont  show  that  a  large 
yield  of  wheat  thus  depends  greatly  on  a  moist  season  that  keeps 
the  stalks  green.  A  drought  may  delay  the  necessary  production' 
of  starch  or  prevent  it  altogether.—  Translation  made  for  The< 
Literary  Digest. 
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IS    CHRISTIANITY     THE     "ABSOLUTE" 
RELIGION? 

THE  traditional  answer  to  this  question  lias  all  along  been  an 
emphatic  affirmative  ;  but  the  new  school  of  theologians, 
who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  teachings  of  the  new  "Science  of 
Religion,"  the  comparative  study  of  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  does  not  hesitate  to  answer  this  in  the 
negative.  A  special  conference  to  discuss  this  one  question 
was  recently  held  in  Muhlocker,  and  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent university  professors  and  other  theologians  were  in  atten- 
dance from  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  leading  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  the  head  of  this  new  school,  Professor  Troeltsch.  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  who  formulated  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples substantially  as  follows : 

i.  The  term  "Absoluteness  of  Christianity"  is  a  formula  for 
the  expression  of  one  of  the  leading  problems  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  modern  conception  of  historical  development  as  applied  to 
Christianity. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  problem  is  to  determine  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world  and 
its  importance  in  the  world's  religious  development. 

3.  Christianity  is  a  purely  historical  phenomenon,  and  as  such 
is  to  be  studied  and  judged  by  the  general  laws  of  development 
that  obtain  in  history. 

4.  In  trying  to  determine  the  exact  valuation  of  Christianity  to 
the  other  religions  of  the  world,  the  investigator  is  controlled  by 
his  own  personal  feelings  and  convictions,  which  can  not  indeed 
be  logically  forced  upon  anybody  else,  but  which  for  himself  are 
binding  and  conclusive. 

5.  These  feelings  and  convictions  naturally  seek  to  find  their 
warrant  in  the  demonstration  that  there  are  gradations  between 
the  great  religious  forces.  The  theory  that  results  from  this 
knowledge  is  that  of  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  revelation  of  the 
transcendental  force  behind  all  history,  which  comes  to  view  in 
the  various  personalities  and  phenomena  of  history,  and  in  these 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  transcendental  absolute. 

6.  Christianity,  judged  from  this  point  of  view,  shows  itself 
the  highest  stage  of  religious  development  and  in  principle  supe- 
rior to  all  other  forms  of  religion;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon subject  to  the  historical  laws  of  growth. 

7.  All  other  beliefs  as  to  Christianity,  such  as  the  conviction 
that  Christianity  will  be  invincible,  are  purely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal faith  and  not  the  subject  of  scientific  certainty. 

8.  In  this  whole  conception  of  Christianity,  religion  is  viewed 
not  as  an  illusion,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  divine. 

What  is  given  above  in  somewhat  heavy  theological  phraseol- 
ogy is  more  clearly  expressed  and  applied  by  another  speaker  at 
this  conference,  Dr.  Max  Christlieb,  who  discussed  mission  work 
as  affected  by  this  denial  of  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity. 
His  leading  propositions  were  these  : 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  non-Christian  religions  has  become  much 
greater  in  recent  decades  than  it  was  before.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  growth  in  knowledge  is  the  general  conviction  that  the 
absoluteness  of  Christianity  can  no  longer  be  claimed.  This  new 
knowledge  must  influence  mission  problems  and  methods  of 
work. 

2.  The  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  a  religion  are  to  be  judged 
by  its  fruits.  This  principle  must  obtain  also  in  the  judgment 
of  Christianity. 

3.  The  proposition  that  "everything  in  heathendom  is  false  " 
can  no  longer  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  sys- 
tems contain  so  much  that  agrees  with  Christianity. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  the  good  elements  in 
the  heathen  religions  may  result  in  a  dangerous  practical  syn- 
cretism. 

5.  The  proposition  that  "everything  in  Christianity  is  true" 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  tact  that  certain  leading  doc- 
trines of  older  Christian  creeds,  such  as  the  eternal  condemna- 
tion of  the  unbaptized,  the  historical  character  of  the  story  of 


creation,  the  personality  and  activity  of  the  devil,  have  been- 
generally  discarded  by  Christian  thinkers  themselves,  has  al- 
ready led  to  a  different  attitude  in  principle  toward  the  heathen 
races. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  has  been 
generally  discarded  has  led  to  the  following  changes  in  the  mis- 
sion field  :  (a)  The  missionary  has  lost  the  support  of  absolute 
authority,  (b)  Liberal  theology  must  be  taught  in  mission  in- 
stitutions, (c)  All  problems  of  modern  religious  life  receive  a 
different  importance. 

(7)  Since  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity  can  not  be  demon- 
strated, but  only  the  fact  that  it  is  relatively  the  highest  of  relig- 
ions, we  need,  and  those  engaged  in  mission  work  also  need,  a 
greater  faith  than  ever  before. —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


REDEMPTION    OF    PALESTINE    BY   THE   JEWS. 

ON  the  eve  of  the  fifth  Zionist  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Basle.  Switzerland,  the  Zionist  movement  is  showing 
more  vitality  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill  is  espe- 
cially active,  with 
both  voice  and  pen, 
in  hi:,  advocac)r  of 
the  new  movement, 
and  Hall  C  a  i  n  e 
is  also  making 
speeches  in  the  same 
cause.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Les- 
lie's  Monthly,  .Mr. 
Zangwill  writes  at 
some  length,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in 
very  practical  vein, 
on  the  prospects  of 
the  plans  that  are 
on  foot  to  colonize 
Palestine  with  the 
Jews.  "The  task  is 
difficult, "  he  admits, 
"more  difficult,  per- 
haps, than  any  in  hu- 
man history,  beset 
with  more  theological  and  political  man-traps — unique  in  its  prob- 
lem of  migration.  But  the  very  greatness  of  the  task  should  stim- 
ulate the  most  maligned  of  races  to  break  the  desolate  monotony  of 
this  brutal  modern  world  by  the  splendor  of  an  antique  idealism." 
After  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the  "political  genius"  of  Dr. 
Herzl,  the  founder  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Zangwill  continues: 

"In  a  brief  five  years  he  has  piloted  his  scheme  through  storms 
of  abuse  and  hostility  from  every  class  of  Jews,  till  the  vaporings 
of  a  visionary  have  become  a  political  possibility,  discussed  at 
four  great  international  congresses,  approved  by  the  German 
Emperor,  not  disapproved  by  the  Czar,  favorably  considered  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  ruler  of  Palestine,  worked  for  by  so- 
cieties throughout  Europe  and  America  and  South  Africa,  capi- 
talized by  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  shareholders,  and  con- 
stituting the  greatest  Jewish  movement  since  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  The  Federation  of  American  Zionists  embraces 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  societies,  including  one  in  Manila, 
and  sent  twenty-four  delegates,  two  of  them  ladies,  to  the  last 
congress,  which  boldly  invaded  London  ;  while  the  notorious 
American  formula,  'America  is  our  Palestine,  Washington  is  our 
Zion,'  begins  to  lose  its  gloss.  The  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise  is 
starting  a  new  American  magazine  to  destroy  it  utterly.  Pro- 
fessor Gottheil,  of  Columbia  College,  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Zionists,  Mr.  Clarence  I.  De  Sola  of  the  Canadian  sociel 
The  president  of  the  French  Federation  is  Dr.  Alexander  Mar- 
morek,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  the  discoverer  of  the  anti-strep- 
tococcic    serum,    the  stock    remedy   ia    severe    erysipelas    and 
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puerperal  fever.  The  famous  oculist,  Mandelstamm,  is  the 
leader  for  Russia.  In  England  the  best-known  workers  are  Dr. 
Gaster  and  Sir  Francis  Montefiore.  But  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful personality  in  the  Zionist  party,  after  Herzl,  is  Max  Nonlan. 
who  has  become  the  great  orator  of  the  movement.  Yet  that  it 
remains,  after  all,  a  poor  man's  movement,  despised  and  feared 
by  the  prosperous,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  [Jewish  Colo- 
nial] Trust  is  only  now  able  to  contemplate  becoming  an  effective 
legal  instrument.  Famines  and  crises  in  Russia  and  the  war  in 
South  Africa  have  retarded  the  already  slow  accumulation  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  necessary.  Very  romantic  beneath 
all  the  prose  with  which  anti-Zionists  charge  Zionism — for  anti- 
Zionists  find  it  in  the  same  breath  too  prosaic  and  too  poetic — is 
the  office  in  the  shadow  of  the  Mansion  House,  where  the '  shekels' 
arrive  with  communications  in  every  language  under  the  sun. 
^The  biggest  company  on  earth,'  the  Trust  has  been  styled  by 
Mr.  J.  de  Haas,  a  talented  young  Zionist  of  apostolic  fervor,  and 
indeed  its  documents  will  necessitate  a  room  in  Somerset  House 
all  to  themselves.  But  the  Trust  will  not  start  operations  in 
Palestine  till  it  obtains  a  charter  giving  it  at  least  the  status 
with  which  the  Chartered  Companies  of  India,  Hudson's  Bay, 
or  South  Africa  have  started." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  Jews  should  return  to  their 
mother-land,  declares  Mr.  Zangwill.  The  problem  is  "simply 
to  set  up  a  center  of  Jewish  life  and  concentrate  all  one's  labors 
on  it."  Gradually  it  would  become  the  magnet  of  the  race. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Palestine  is  a  country  without  a  people,  the  Jews  are  a  people 
without  a  country.  The  regeneration  of  the  soil  would  bring  the 
regeneration  of  the  people.  It  is  marvelous  that  the  country 
should  have  remained  comparatively  empty  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  but  it  can  not  remain  unexploited  much  longer.  The  age 
of  electricity  is  upon  us,  and  the  problem  of  Asia.  Now  or  never 
is  Israel's  opportunity.  Another  generation  and  Palestine  will 
be  populated  by  Uitlanders  and  dominated  by  German)-.  An- 
other generation  and  the  Western  Jew  will  have  lost  the  warmth 
of  Jewish  sentiment.  In  the  Jew  as  in  Palestine  there  have  been 
more  changes  during  the  lasi  generation  than  during  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Neither  the  Jew  nor  Palestine  can 
wait  longer.  The  Red  Sea  was  divided  for  Israel's  first  exodus  ; 
it  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  second.  The  Suez  Ca- 
nal has  brought  the  world  to  the  door-step  of  Palestine.  And 
Palestine  is  the  center  of  the  world  " 

But  Palestine,  in  order  to  become  a  land  of  any  promise  at  all, 
must  be  developed  by  works  of  irrigation  and  by  the  creation  of 
railroads,  telegraphs,  roads,  harbors,  and  national  and  industrial 
enterprises.  Already  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  jn  this  di- 
rection. A  Jaffa-Jerusalem  railway  and  a  Beyrout-Damascus 
line  are  now  in  existence,  and  extensions  are  being  planned.  Of 
industrial  conditions  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Zangwill  says: 

"A  brief  review  of  the  present  position  of  Palestine  will  show 
that  there  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  scheme  of  making  her 
habitable  by  the  Jews.  On  every  hand  there  are  signs  that  she 
is  shaking  off  the  slumber  of  ages.  The  exports  for  1900  were  of 
the  value  of  ,£264,950,  the  wine  figuring  at  ^21,840,  the  imports 
cost  ,£382,405.  Besides  wine,  Palestine  exports  maize,  olive-oil, 
sesame,  soap,  wool,  oranges,  colocynth,  beans,  lupines,  bones, 
watermelons,  etc.  The  official  statistics  neglect  the  objects,  lit- 
erally 'of  bigotry  and  virtue.'  the  flowers  pressed  cruciform,  the 
carven  mother-o'-pearl  shells,  the  rosaries,  the  pictorial  paper- 
cutters,  taken  away  by  the  3,000  tourists  and  the  4,500  pious  pil- 
grims whose  entertainment  must  form  a  considerable  source  of 
profit,  and  together  with  the  inflowing  streams  of  charity  account 
for  the  difference  between  imports  and  exports.  Salt-farming 
could  be  carried  on  at  the  Dead  Sea.  Good  hotels  and  tea-gar- 
dens for  Americans  may  make  Palestine  as  popular  a  resort  as 
Egypt.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  Jews  live  in  towns  in  Jerusalem,  in 
Tiberias,  in  Safed,  and  for  these  Jews  urban  industries  must  be 
created— olive-wood  carving,  embroidery,  ready-made  clothes, 
straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  soap  and  glass  manufacture, 
jam-making — all  were  suggested  at  a  recent  conference  of  colo- 
nization societies,  now  at  last  awake  to  the  actualities  of  the 
problem.  The  lea  has  set  up  a  weaving-room  in  Jerusalem,  the 
wool  and  silk  of  which  are  placed  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  A 
dyeing-factory  and  a  lace-factory  are  in  preparation.  ' 


Mr.  Zangwill  sees,  therefore,  no  reason  why  Palestine  with  its 
11,000  square  miles  could  not  support,  if  necessary,  all  the  eleven 
million  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  he  thinks  that 
"the  dullest  imagination  must  feel  what  a  world  of  romance  and 
spiritual  hope,  what  a  ferment  of  religious  revival  and  literary 
and  artistic  activity,  must  attend  the  home-coming  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew." 

In  the  Jewish  press,  Mr.  Zangwill's  glowing  plans  are  not 
greeted  with  any  enthusiasm.  The  American  Israelite  (Cincin- 
nati) declares  that  Mr.  Zangwill,  having  "exploited  the  'Ghetto' 
Jew  ad  nauseam,"  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  new  methods  to 
keep  himself  before  the  public.  "His  hold  on  facts  is  of  the 
slightest,"  it  adds,  "and  his  logic  is — well,  Zionite."  The  Jew- 
ish Chronicle  (London)  sees  innumerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  Zionist  ideals.  "If  we  are  wise  and  practi- 
cal men,"  it  says,  "we  will  not  seek  to  complicate  the  Jewish 
problem  with  questions  of  a  Jewish  polity.  Let  us  encourage 
and  strengthen  such  optimism  as  its  long  tragedy  has  left  to  the 
race  ;  and  Jet  us  keep  alive  its  idealism.  But  let  us  recognize 
that  Dr.  Herzl  and  his  professorial  and  financial  associates  can 
not  accomplish  more  than  the  astute  Baron  Hirsch  achieved  with 
many  times  their  capital.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  measure 
their  power,  understand  their  limitations,  and  adapt  their  means 
to  their  ends  in  a  practical  spirit." 


BISHOP    POTTER    AND    EASTERN    RELIGIONS. 

BISHOP  POTTER'S  recent  articles  on  "India:  Its  People 
and  Its  Religions,"  which  grew  out  of  his  journey  to  the 
Far  East  two  years  ago,  and  from  which  we  quoted  in  our  issue 
of  December  14,  have  aroused  a  good  deal  of  hostile  criticism  in 
missionary  circles.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  Eishop  in  those 
articles  was  to  the  general  effect  that  Eastern  religions  have 
been  much  misrepresented  and  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  greater  tolerance.  The  customs  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Indian  domestic  life,  such,  for  instance,  to  use  his  own  words, 
as  "the  custom  of  child-marriage  ;  the  hideous  usage  of  burning 
widows  known  as  suttee;  the  studied  maintenance  of  conditions 
in  which  women  lived  in  rigid  seclusion,  in  profound  ignorance, 
and  under  a  masculine  rule  at  once  without  shame  and  without 
pity,"  he  describes  as  "traditions,"  of  which  "it  is  enough  to  say 
of  them,  one  and  all,  that  our  popular  impressions  of  them  are 
often  grotesque  distortions  or  exaggeration  of  the  facts." 

Against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bishop's  articles,  protests  are 
entered  by  Mr.  John  \V.  Wood,  editor  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions 
(New  York),  and  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  "If  these  articles  had  been 
written  by  some  avowed  opponent  of  Christian  missions,"  declares 
the  former,  "or  by  one  less  closely  identified  with  the  missionary 
enterprise,  they  might  have  passed  unchallenged.  But  Bishop 
Potter's  opinions  and  his  statements  deservedly  carry  great 
weight  with  thoughtful  people,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  many 
are  convinced  by  the  articles  that  missions  to  India — and  if  to 
India,  why  not  to  China  and  Japan? — are  quite  unnecessary." 
Anent  the  Bishop's  treatment  of  the  condition  of  Indian  women, 
Mr.  Wood  says  (writing  in  his  own  paper)  : 

"  Certainly  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  nine  extracts  quoted 
by  Bishop  Potter  from  the  laws  of  Mann,  on  the  authority  of  his 
Indian  friends.  But.  unhappily  for  Indian  womanhood,  these 
particular  injunctions  can  not  be  accurately  described  in  the 
Bishop's  words,  as  'those  laws  which  define  the  place  of  woman 
in  the  economy  of  East  Indian  life.'  They  are  exceptional  pas- 
sages in  a  code  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  containing  in 
its  more  than  500  printed  pages  much  '  unutterable  filth  and  in- 
tolerable drivel.'  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  code  as  it  has  been 
translated  in  Prof.  Max  Midler's  'The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,' 
to  be  convinced  of  this  and  to  learn  what  the  religious  teachers 
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and  law-givers o£  India  have  taught  concerning  the  nature,  posi- 
tion, and  duties  of  woman.  .Many  of  the  passages  are  too  offen- 
sive for  quotation.  .  .  .  The  general  tendency  of  the  code  is  to 
degrade  woman  as  the  inferior  and  subordinate  of  man,  and  to 
assign  to  her  a  naturally  wicked  nature  (ii.,  213-215  ;  ix.,  17-20). 
She  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  marital  property'  (ix.,  51)  of  man,  and 
is  classed  with 'cows,  mares,  female  camels,  slave-girls,  buffalo 
cows,  she-goats,  and  ewes  '   (ix.,  48)." 

The  census  returns,  says  ,Mr.  Wood,  show  that  millions  of 
child-marriages  are  still  being  consummated  every  year  111  In- 
dia. Infanticide  and  enforced  widowhood  are  common,  and  sys- 
tems of  prostitution  are  sanctioned  by  religion  itself.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"If  I  have  ventured  to  question  the  entire  accuracy  of  Bishop 
Potter's  portrayal  of  the  condition  of  Indian  womanhood,  it  has 

been  only  under  the 
spur  of  deep  convic- 
tion. It  is  the  truth 
we  all  desire — the 
Bishop  of  New  York 
foremost  amongst 
us  —  in  these  mat- 
ters. N  a  t  u  r  a  1 1  y 
charmed  by  the  hos- 
pitable reception  of 
his  distinguished 
East  Indian  hosts, 
it  would  seem  that 
he  had  been  misled 
into  picturing  the 
life  of  Indian  woman 
in  brighter  colors 
than  the  facts  justi- 
fy. I  should  rejoice 
to  find  myself  in 
error  in  believing  in 
the  existence  and 
prevalence  of  mon- 
strous wrongs,  en- 
trenched behind  re- 
ligious custom  and 
sanction.  But  un- 
happily the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  allow  no  other  con- 
clusion. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  homes  in 
India,  thousands,  it  may  be,  where  a  noble  ideal  of  womanhood 
sanctifies  family  life.  Bishop  Potter  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
the  inside  of  some  of  them.  My  contention  is  that  such  homes 
are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule  ;  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  Hinduism,  and  exist  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  religious  systems  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  writing  in  similar  vein  in  The  Church- 
man under  the  title,-  "Truth  or  Tolerance,"  says: 

"Truly  every  religion  should  be  judged  by  its  best  as  well  as 
its  worst.  But  the  worst  of  Hinduism  is  sanctified  and  sanc- 
tioned in  its  sacred  books.  Its  vilest  practises  are  in  the  name 
and  under  the  formal  approval  of  religion.  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
yan  once  testified  before  a  parliamentary  committee  that  when, 
with  some  others,  he  joined  to  form  a  society  to  put  down  cruel 
native  practises,  and  they  went  into  the  subject,  they  found 'that 
all  these  practises  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  Hindu  religious 
system,  and  grew  so  directly  out  of  it,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity  would  effect  any  real 
moral  change.'  Here  our  religion  sanctions  no  moral  evil  or 
wrong.  The  worst  of  India  is  its  religion.  The  best  of  America 
is  its  religion.  To  compare  the  two,  as  is  done  in  the  articles  un- 
der review,  is  misleading  and  unjust.  The  view  which  these 
articles  present  is  not  a  true  view.  And  truth  is  the  supreme 
thing.  Whether  it  is  fatal  to  Christian  missions  on  one  side,  ot- 
to an  easy-going  and  unstudying  tolerance  on  the  other,  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence.  What  is  the  truth?  I  regret  to  say  that  in  his 
goodness  of  heart  toward  what  he  thinks  has  been  misjudged, 
and  in  his  own  superficial  judgment  of  'India,  its  People  and  its 
Religions, '  Bishop  Potter  has  unwittingly  missed  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  truth,  and  equally  unwittingly  has  ministered  to 
error." 


MR.    ROBKRT   E.    SPEER, 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 

Missions. 


HYMNS   AND    LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

SOME  interesting  comment,  both  in  the  religious  and  secular 
press,  has  been   evoked  by  the  sessions    of   the    Methodist 
hymnal  revision  committee  in  Cincinnati,  following  upon  th< 
cent  Utterance  of  Professor  Triggs,  of  Chicago  University,  which 
has  aiready  been  given  space  in  our  columns.     Professor  Trig] 
it  will  be  recalled,  insisted  that  a  good   many  of  the  hymns  in 
current  use  are  doggerel.     Mr.  Frederic  L.  Knowles,  writing  in 
The  Methodist  Review  (November-December),  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  charge  is  partly  true,  but  he  contends  that  there 
is  a  justification  for  hymns,  regarded  as  literature,  to  which  other 
forms  of   verse  are  not  entitled.      Hence  he  would  have  appl 
to  hymns  a   standard  of   literary  criticism   different   from   that 
which  is  set  for  poetry  in  general.      His  argument  is  n  fol- 

lows : 

"  It  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  hymns- 
is  different  from  that  of  those  forms  of  verse  which  are  primarily 
designed  to  be  read.  The  aim  of  music  and  the  aim  of  poetry  is. 
in  each  case  to  arouse  emotion,  but  verse  which  is  not  meant  to  be 
sung  has  an  obviously  harder  task  in  accomplishing  this  aim  than 
verse  which  is  written  for  music.  Music,  which  is  the  most 
purely  emotional  of  the  arts,  furnishes  a  powerful  accessory  to- 
words,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  words  which  in. 
themselves  are  commonplace  can  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
heart  when  wedded  to  a  noble  and  moving  tune." 

This  writer  mentions,  as  examples  of  the  foregoing  proposition, 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  the  verse — 

Here  I'll  raise  mine  Ebenezer  ; 

Hither  by  thy  help  I'm  come  ; 
And  I  hope,  by  thy  good  pleasure, 

Safely  to  arrive  at  home. 

He  also  quotes, 

My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble,  free. 

Thy  name  1  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

and  says  that,  altho  such  stanzas,  "  weighed  in  the  scale  of  liter- 
ature, are  like  the  fine  dust  of  the  balance,"  nevertheless  they 
are  most  admirable  hymns  and  do  accomplish  a  worthy  purpose. 
The  writer's  further  argument  is  : 

"It  will,  moreover,  be  seen  that  the  words  of  hymns  not  only 
do  uot  need  to  be  as  self-sufficient  as  those  of  other  poems,  but 
also  that  the  very  bareness  and  simplicity  of  hymns,  so  long  as 
the  latter  escape  actual  commonplace,  are  an  advantage.  A 
poem  which  is  involved  or  heavy  with  thought  may  make  agree- 
able reading  for  the  student,  but  it  will  make  a  poor  hymn.  Not 
only  that,  poems  which  are  elaborate,  rich  with  rhetorical  orna- 
ment and  the  charms  of  conscious  phrase,  will  delight  the  esthet- 
ically  trained,  but  are  unfitted  to  be  sung.  Few,  if  any.  of 
Browning's  poems  on  the  one  hand  or  Tennyson's  on  the  other 
would  therefore  serve  as  models  for  hymns,  whereas  not  a  few 
of  Whittier's  poems,  tho  their  author  was  not  nearly  as  great  a 
poet  as  either  of  his  English  contemporaries,  are  genuine  addi- 
tions to  hymnology.  The  Quaker  poet  had  a  sort  of  unborrowed 
simplicity  which  amounted  to  originality.  Some  of  his  writings 
drop  into  commonplace,  but  his  poems  of  religious  devotion 
never  do.  Their  sincerity  and  intensity  of  feeling  save  them, 
despite  their  obviousness  and  almost  childlike  artlessness,  from 
mediocrity." 

Mr.  Knowles  says  it  is  uot  difficult  to  understand  why  a  profes- 
sional critic  is  led  to  undervalue  hymns  so  easily : 

"  He  is  induced  by  his  very  training  to  hate  the  commonplace  or 
any  approach  to  it.  With  Emerson  he  loves  the  unexpected, 
and  would 

mount  to  Paradise 
By  the  stairway  of  surprise. 

"But  when  singing  a  hymn  we  are  left  no  time  to  interpret  the 
unusual  or  the  unexpected  ;  half  our  attention  is  diverted  to,  it 
not  distracted  by,  the  musical  tune,  and  we  must  catch  the  mean- 
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ing  on  the  instant.  Simplicity  is  imperative.  One  handicap  un- 
der which  the  hymn-writer  works  is  the  monotonous  uniformity 
of  rhythmical  structure  which  is  forced  upon  him  by  the  tune. 
A  poet  is  given  the  widest  liberty  to  substitute  one  kind  of  metri- 
cal foot  for  another,  to  add  light,  rapid  syllables  in  the  unit  of 
rhythm  in  place  of  fewer  and  slower  ones,  and  to  introduce  rests 
or  silences  in  the  place  of  syllables.  These  elements  of  variety 
in  rhythm  greatly  increase  the  charm  of  versification,  and  they 
are  constantly  employed  by  the  masters  of  English  poetry.  For 
instance,  the  opening  line  of  the  first  stanza  in  one  of  Tennyson's 
familiar  lyrics  is '  Break,  break,  break, '  and  the  corresponding  line 
of  the  second  stanza  is  'O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy.'  Now 
the  movement  in  the  two  lines,  each  of  which  has  three  beats  or 
.accents,  is  not  inharmonious  ;  indeed  the  variety  caused  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  syllables,  which  would  be  indicated  in 
music  by  a  'rest,'  is  an  added  charm.  But  both  lines  could  not 
readily  be  sung  to  the  same  notes.  Neither  could  the  opening 
lines  of  two  stanzas  in  '  Crossing  the  Bar  '  :  '  Sunset  and  evening 
:Star, '  and  'But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep.'  Many  of 
the  devices  employed  in  verse  to  obviate  sameness  are  unavaila- 
ble in  hymns,  and  their  absence  detracts  from  the  popularity  of 
this  literary  form  among  those  who  approach  it  in  the  spirit  of 
•criticism." 

The  writer  concedes  that  there  is  ground  for  the  existing  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  present  songs  of  worship,  not  only  because 
of  their  literary  imperfections,  but  also  because  many  of  them  are 
insincere,  or  because  they  set  forth  religious  views  which  the 
best  thought  (even  the  best  conservative  thought)  of  our  time  has 
•distinctly  passed  by.  He  says  of  Wesley's  "Arise,  my  Soul, 
Arise  "  : 

"A  noble  and  impassioned  hymn  it  is,  but  viewed  as  literature 
it  is  in  a  lower  class  than  either  of  the  other  two  ["Rock  of 
Ages"  and  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross"],  since  it  is 
the  instrument  for  propagating  an  individual  opinion  rather  than 
a  universal  truth.  The  thought  of  one  part  of  the  Godhead  ar- 
guing with  another  part,  and  finally  persuading  the  reluctant 
.and  all  but  implacable  Deity  to  an  act  of  clemency,  is  repugnant 
to  the  intellectual  temper  of  our  day,  and  the  hymnody  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  false  or  narrow  conceptions  of  our  Father  in  heaven 
•can  not  prove  an  addition  to  literature." 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  most  hymns,  when  read 
•critically,  and  apart  from  the  tunes  that  best  go  with  chem,  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  student  of  pure  literature.  But  he  insists 
■that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  judge.     He  says : 

"  When  the  deep  moments  of  the  Spirit  are  holding  us,  and  the 
-soul  reaches  out  for  strength  and  guidance,  it  is  not  to  the  poets 
•of  loveliness  and  external  nature  that  one  turns,  it  is  to  the  poets 
■of  religion.  The  greatest  literature  reaches  down  into  the  spiri- 
tual soil.  Sermonizing  we  do  not  want,  but  we  do  want  a  view  of 
life  which  shall  not  leave  out  of  account  its  largest  and  most  im- 
portant hearings.  Art  does  not  exist,  as  some  have  maintained, 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  pleasure  ;  and  the 
■greatest  art  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  highest  and  most  perma- 
nent sources  of  pleasure.  The  purpose  of  science  is  to  appeal  to 
the  intelligence — to  impart  fact.  Art  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
-moving  the  emotions.  But  the  emotions  excited  by  Tennyson's 
'  In  Memoriam'  are  certainly  of  a  higher  order  than  those  aroused 
by  his  'Airy  Fairy  Lilian.'  If,  then,  the  highest  art  contributes 
to  the  highest  pleasures,  it  must  be  related  to  the  deeper  emotions 
and  the  conscience — to  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  And  herein  lies  the 
justification  of  hymns  regarded  as  literature.  In  the  past  their 
utility  has  been  very  generally  recognized  by  the  church  ;  in  the 
future  their  charm  as  well  as  serviceability  is  certain  to  become 
increasingly  evident.  One  of  the  highest  forms  of  the  literature 
of  to-morrow  will  be  the  hymn,  and  it  will  make  its  appeal  not 
alone  to  the  ecclesiastical  zealot,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  stu- 
dent and  lover  of  poetry." 


certain  age,  are  apt  to  be  "laid  on  the  shelf."     The    Watchman 
(Baptist)  says  on  this  subject : 

"Most  of  the  speakers  and  writers  who  discuss  the  so-called 
'dead  line'  in  the  ministry  observe  that  there  is  no  such  line  for 
men  who  keep  alert  and  up-to-date,  constantly  acquiring  and 
growing.  We  do  not  know  about  that.  Most  of  the  pulpit  com- 
mittees that  ask  us  to  recommend  possible  pastors  practically 
say  :  '  We  do  not  want  a  man  over  forty.  There  is  no  use  of  our 
presenting  the  name  of  a  man  over  forty. '  Now  that  is  a  condi- 
tion, and  not  a  theory.  No  matter  what  the  theorists  may  say, 
there  is  a  real  and  growing  discrimination  against  men  on  ac- 
count of  their  age,  irrespective  of  their  ability  or  effectiveness. 
The  man  of  fifty  does  not  get  a  chance.  Too  many  pulpit  com- 
mittees will  not  even  consider  him.  He  is  ruled  out  as  soon  as 
his  age  is  mentioned.  To  cite  the  call  of  Dr.  Lorimer  to  New 
York  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  is  not  to  the  porht.  There  are  very 
few  Lorimers ;  and,  if  the  majority  of  our  ministers  above  fifty 
have  got  to  be  Lorimers  in  order  to  get  a  pastorate,  their  outlook 
for  a  place  in  which  to  work  is  very  slim." 

This  prompts  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Register  (Unitar.) 
to  say  : 

"The  Baptist  ministry  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  For  a  long 
time  the  length  of  pastorates  in  the  Baptist  Church  has  been 
much  below  the  Unitarian  average,  which,  we  believe,  is  still 
above  that  of  any  other  denomination  in  New  England.  One 
thing  is  certain.  Any  church  which  draws  a  dead  line  for  its 
ministers  and  discards  them  at  the  age  of  forty  has  a  dead  line 
of  its  own,  and  that  not  very  far  ahead." 


Tolstoy  on  Religious  Fundamentals.— Tolstoy  was 

recently  asked  by  a  correspondent  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
birth  and  person  of  Christ,  the  problem  of  immortality,  and  the 
church  communion.  His  reply,  as  quoted  in  the  Revue  Bleue 
(Paris),  was  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  Christ  was  a  man  like  ourselves  ;  to  look  upon 
him  as  God  would  seem  to  me  the  greatest  of  sacrileges  and  an 
evidence  of  paganism.  To  recognize  Christ  as  God  is  to  deny 
God. 

"I  believe  that  Christ  was  a  man,  but  I  believe  his  doctrine 
divine,  as  expressing  divine  truths.  I  know  of  no  doctrine  supe- 
rior to  it ;  it  has  given  me  life  and  I  strive  to  follow  it  as  far  as  I 
am  able. 

"Of  the  birth  of  Christ  I  know  and  need  to  know  nothing.  As 
to  life  beyond  the  grave,  we  know  that  it  exists,  that  death  is 
not  the  end  of  life  ;  what  that  other  life  will  be,  we  do  not  know, 
because  we  do  not  need  to  know. 

"By  pharisees  I  understand  in  general  the  clergy  ;  by  doctors, 
learned  men  who  do  not  believe  in  God.  As  to  eating  the  body 
and  drinking  the  blood,  I  think  this  passage  one  of  the  most  un- 
important in  the  Gospels,  and  that  it  signifies  either  the  adop- 
tion or  the  recollection  of  the  doctrine.  In  either  case  it  is  of  no 
importance  and  has  not  the  meaning  church  fanatics  have  at- 
tached to  it." 


The  "Dead  Line"  in  the  Ministry.— Apropos  of  the 
recent  discussion  in  religious  circles  regarding  the  lack  of  eligi- 
ble men  for  the  ministry,  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the 
deterring  influences  is  the  fact  that  ministers,  after  reaching  a 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  appointed  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  in  session 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  month.  Its  sessions  have  been  secret,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  made  public  for  the 
present.  The  immediate  work  before  the  committee  is  the  drawing  up  of 
a  brief  doctrinal  statement  of  Presbyterian  faith  that  shall  be  expressed  in 
phraseology  so  simple  and  untechnical  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
popular  mind.  This  statement,  it  is  declared,  is  not  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  Westminster  Confession,  nor  is  the  revision  expected  to  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Confession  as  to  doctrine. 

THE  convention  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  ago, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  federating  the  Roman  Catholic  societies  of  the 
country,  was  a  gathering  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Five  hun- 
dred delegates  attended,  representing  an  aggregate  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  members  of  the  cooperating  societies,  and  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  were  Bishops  McFaul  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Messmer,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Federation  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  national  body  formed,  under  the  name  "The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Societies."  Some  of  the  Catholic  papers  are  predicting 
that  the  Federation  will  have  over  a  million  members  in  its  affiliating  or- 
ganization before  the  next  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


LOOT   AND   THE    LADIES. 

A  JOURNALISTIC  warfare  lias  been  precipitated  in  Paris  by 
the  publication  in  La  Petite  Rdpublique,  a  paper  opposing 

the  ministry,  of  charges  that  some  "ladies"  participated  in  the 
looting  at  Peking.  These  ladies  were  alleged  to  be  connected 
with  the  Legations.  Certain  missionaries  were  mentioned  by 
the  Matin  (Paris)  as  being  implicated.  The  matter  reached  the 
public  through  the  unauthorized  publication  of  certain  portions  of 
General  Voyron's  report  to  the  French  Government.  Says  The 
Times  (London)  : 

"The  Government  can  not  and  does  not  wish  to  publish  the 
whole  report.  As  will  be  seen,  it  incriminates  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  indulged  in  the  most  reckless  pillage,  luring  on 
French  soldiers  to  do  their  work  for  them.  But  the  report  says 
■other  things  to  which  the  Government  does  not  wish  to  give  pub- 
licity. It  recounts  certain  facts  that  were  already  being  mysteri- 
ously noised  abroad,  both  here  and,  no  doubt,  elsewhere.  It 
■says  that  no  sooner  had  the  Legations  been  relieved  by  the  allied 
forces,  while  the  Chinese  in  the  richest  quarters  of  Peking  were 
panic-stricken,  than  the  ladies  of  the  Legations  ran  off  to  the  best 
shops,  which  were  well  known  to  them,  and  pillaged  them  of 
their  valuable  contents,  returning  with  positively  crushing  loads 
©f  the  most  precious  articles,  silks,  laces,  jewelry,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  ivory  work,  which  they  hid  and  heaped  up  in  their  re- 
spective Legations,  thus  making  ruthless  pillage  their  normal 
and  regular  occupation." 

In  commenting  upon  the  affair,  the  Matin  says  the  French 
Government  suppresses  the  report  in  order  to  shield  the  ladies, 
"wives  of  ministers  and  consuls."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Radi- 
cals and  Socialists  in  the  French  Chamber  want  the  report  pub- 
lished, according  to  the  Figaro  (Paris),  because  it  involves  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  scandal.  In  order 
to  clear  the  matter,  the  Temps  (Paris)  interviewed  M.  Pichon, 
who  was  French  minister  at  Peking  during  the  siege.  That  gen- 
tleman denied  that  any  lady  "connected  with  any  member  of  the 
Legations "  was  implicated.  But  the  Temps  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  eminent  diplomatist,  that  two  "ladies"  did 
loot.  They  were  not,  however,  "connected  with  any  member  of 
the  Legations."  The  Matin  published  the  account  of  an  eye- 
witness, or  what  purported  to  be  such.  According  to  this,  "the 
ladies" — who  were  positively  stated  to  have  been  three  in  num- 
ber and  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Legations — "were  the 
first  to  set  an  example  of  rapine."  A  certain  English  major 
named  Scott  is  named  by  the  Matin  in  confirmation  of  these 
particulars.  Journalistic  opinion  in  France  is,  however,  inclined 
to  reject  all  the  accusations  against  the  Legation  ladies. 

The  charges  against  the  French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  been  somewhat  discredited  by  the  fact  that  they  grew  out 
of  a  political  struggle  in  the  French  Chamber  over  the  Chinese 
loan.  The  Weekly  Register  (London),  a  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
per, observes : 

"One  cannot  accept  on  such  authority  particular  statements 
containing  charges  against  Catholic  missionaries  and  certain 
ladies  connected  with  the  different  Legations.  Already  the 
charges  against  these  latter  have  been  promptly  repudiated  by  a 
statement  made  on  Wednesday  to  the  Temps  by  M.  Pichon,  ex- 
Minister  of  France  in  Peking,  who  describes  the  stories  as  pure 
inventions.  A  similar  dementi,  we  confidently  anticipate,  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries,  who  stand  charged 
with  wholesale  pillage,  looting,  and  nameless  license,  and  with 
utilizing  the  naval  and  military  forces,  whose  services  they  re- 
munerated with  substantial  checks,  to  assist  them  to  carry  out 
their  nefarious  ends.  Even  the  respected  name  of  Monsignor 
Favier  is  included  in  the  indiotment,  as  having  given  a  check 
for  5,000  francs  for  the  same  object.  Until  more  authentic  infor- 
mation is  forthcoming,  we  must  decline  to  regard  the  charges  as 
other  than  gross  exaggerations." 


This  view  of  the  matter  is  amply  confirmed  by  Parisian  press 
opinion,  the  Cautois  declaring  on  high  authority  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  blameless  throughout.  —  'Translations  made  /or 
Tin   Li  1  erarv  Digest. 


WHIPPING    "GERMAN     RELIGION"    INTO 
POLISH    CHILDREN. 

r~T>HE  Hogging  of  the  children  at  Wreschen  for  their  refusal,  in 
■1  accordance  with  the  admonition  of  their  parents,  to  an- 
swer their  religious  instructor  in  German,  continues  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  German  and  Polish  press.  A  dis- 
tinctively Prussian  view  is  thus  voiced  by  the  I'ossische  Z*i- 
tung  (Berlin)  : 

"The  Wreschen  disturbances  have  been  atoned  for  at  last. 
The  guilty  have  received  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  As  is  the 
case  in  many  other  towns  in  the  province  of  Posen,  religious  in- 
struction in  the  higher  classes  of  the  common  schools  is  imparted 
in  German.  The  Poles  everywhere  protested  against  this  ar- 
rangement, but  physical  resistance  was  offered  only  in  Wres- 
chen. It  seemed  as  if  some  magic  spell  had  seized  the  Wreschen 
school-children.  The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  would  not  answer 
the  questions  put  to  them  in  German.  Mild  measures  were  in- 
efficacious in  overcoming  this  silent  obstinacy,  and  the  school 
authorities  could  appeal  only  to  that  final  argument,  the  stick. 
Fourteen  girls  and  boys  were  flogged  by  order  of  the  school 
inspector,  whereupon  the  people  rose  up  and  the  storm  broke. 
The  school-house  was  carried  by  assault,  and  only  through  the 
prudence  of  Counsellor  von  Massenbach  was  a  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  impotent  police  and  the  raging  mob  avoided.  In 
France  it  is  usual  to  ask,  at  such  sensational  events,  '  Where  is 
the  woman?'  But  in  territory  formerly  Polish  the  question 
should  be,  'Where  is  the  priest's  cassock?'  In  the  Wreschen 
proceedings,  the  hem  of  the  priestly  robe  showed  itself.  .  .  . 
The  priest  Laskowski  was  accused  by  the  school  inspector  of  hav- 
ing incited  the  children  to  their  passive  resistance.  This  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  did  not  do,  but  he  testified  under  oath  that  he 
had  merely  told  them  to  request  their  teacher  to  instruct  them  in 
Polish.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his  abode  vindicated,  while 
the  intellectually  immature  were  afforded  leisure  to  reflect,  be- 
hind prison  walls,  upon  the  consequences  of  rebellion  in  a  mod- 
ern state." 

This  Prussian  organ  next  refers,  in  the  following  terms,  to  the 
religious  attitude  of  the  Poles  : 

"There  are  many  Polish  peasants  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
believe  that  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome  is  a  Pole.  We  thought 
once  that  we  knew  the  Polish  people.  Now  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  only  fragmentary.  The  lower 
orders  of  the  Polish  people  believe  not  only  that  the  Pope  speaks 
Polish,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  God  spoke  Polish 
too.  It  is  due  to  this  odd  circumstance,  furthermore,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  also  the  Polish  religion.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  Polish  and  Catholic  are  one  and  the  same  to  the  East 
of  us.  Now  it  has  been  shown  in  court  that  the  Poles  regard 
Polish  Catholicism  as  the  only  true  and  genuine  Catholicism. 
Hence  it  is  possible  to  understand  why  one  mother  cried:  "I'd 
rather  see  my  boy  dead  than  have  him  answer  you  in  German  ! '  " 

The  frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  the  severity  of  the  authori- 
ties will  defeat  its  object.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  says 
the  real  culprits  are  the  Polish  clergy,  and  recommends  that  Ger- 
man be  required  as  the  educational  basis  of  the  theological  semi- 
nar}7 course. 

The  Polish  side  is  maintained  by  the  Ccas,  an  influential  Aus- 
tro-Polish  paper,  which  denounces  the  Prussian  authorities,  and 
prints  the  indignant  protest  of  Heuryk  Sienkiewicz,  author  of 
"Quo  Vadis,"  against  the  Germans.  The  Dziennik  Polski 
(Lemberg)  says  the  Polish  spirit  will  not  be  crushed.  The  Pol- 
it  ik  (Prague),  organ  of  the  Czechs,  thinks  the  affair  may  yet 
cause  the  Polish  party  to  oppose  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  \o:ca  Reforma  (Cracow)  says 

"The  blood  chills  in  the  veins  of  every  upright  man  when  he 
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peruses  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Prussian  court  in  Gnesen 
against  the  participants  of  the  occurrences  on  the  streets  of  Wres- 
clien,  which  were  provoked  by  the  Prussian 'pedagogs.'  Who- 
ever observes  the  course  of  the  affair  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  then  examines  closely  the  cynically  cruel  sentence  must, 
regardless  of  the  fact  whether  he  be  a  Pole,  a  Frenchman,  a 
Swede,  a  Russian,  or  even  a  non-Hakatist  German, — if  he  only 
have  not  ceased  to  be  a  man,  — hiss  with  set  teeth  :  '  Scoundrels  ! ' 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  feeling  of  shame  has  not  been 
aroused  even  amongst  Germans  at  the  sight  of  that  which  hap- 
pened in  Wreschen  and  which  had  its  epilog  in  Gnesen.  In 
what  colors  does  the  Prussian  culture  appear  on  the  background 
of  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century !  With  what  shade 
does  their  descent  from  the  Prussian  Knights  of  the  Cross  cover 
the  Germans  !  Whither  would  mankind  come  if  Prussian  culture 
were  to  light  the  way  for  it?  With  disgust  and  contempt  for  the 
oppressors,  do  we  read  to-day  of  the  Polish  martyrology  under 
the  Prussian  knout.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Pole  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  analyze  coolly  the  events  being  enacted  before  his 
eyes, — to  his  lips  there  crowds  but  one  word  :  'Scoundrels  !  '  " 

Polish  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  voice  the  na- 
tional indignation  in  unsparing  terms.  The  following  is  from 
the  Zgoda  (Chicago)  : 

"Since  practise  has  shown  that  the  Poles  can  not  be  made  loy- 
al Prussian  subjects  by  any  policy  ;  since  the  Polish  question  is 
an  international  question  which  comes  up  at  every  great  politi- 
cal complication  in  Europe ;  since  the  restoration  of  Poland 
must  come  in  one  way  or  another  ;  since,  as  Bismarck  said  in 
1863,  the  loss  of  the  Polish  provinces  would  be  the  death-sentence 
for  Prussia — therefore,  before  the  Polish  question  comes  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  Poles  in  the  Polish 
provinces  under  Prussian  rule  when  the  moment  comes  for  the 
restoration  of  Poland.  The  historical  rights  of  Poland  to  those 
lands  can  not  be  destroyed,  but  the  rights  alone,  without  a  Po- 
lish population  cognizant  of  those  rights  and  claiming  them,  will 
not  amount  to  much." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


EUROPE    ON    THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  first  message  to  Congress 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  cabled  to  Europe  in  full. 
Elaborate  summaries  of  certain  portions  and  verbatim  extracts 
from  others  were,  however,  transmitted,  the  London  Times, 
which  compressed  the  document  into  two  closely  printed  columns, 
giving  it  most  space.  The  English  papers  generally  printed 
enough  of  the  message  to  fill  a  column.  French  papers  printed 
less.  In  Germany  the  leading  dailies  averaged  nearly  a  column 
in  the  space  allotted  to  it.  But  of  editorial  comment  there  was  a 
plethora,  every  noted  British,  French,  and  German  daily  ma- 
king it  the  subject  of  a  "leader."  Some  of  the  newspapers  ran 
two  or  three  of  these  leading  editorials  on  successive  days.  In 
the  main,  British  comment  was  most  friendly,  while  the  conti- 
nental verdict  was  adverse. 

The  norm  of  British  opinion  is  afforded  in  this  extract  from  The 
Times  (London)  : 

"The  message  which  President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  Congress 
.  .  .  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  character  that  his  own  country- 
men, as  well  as  intelligent  observers  in  other  countries,  have 
already  learned  to  recognize  in  him.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
clearness,  firmness,  and  reserved  strength  which  do  not  require 
the  adventitious  aid  of  rhetorical  pyrotechnics  or  popular  plati- 
tudes. There  are  some  points  in  the  message  with  which  we  are 
not  able  to  find  ourselves  in  agreement,  but  these  deal  with  ques- 
tions that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  exclusively  the 
right  to  decide  upon.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recommen- 
dations to  the  legislature  appear  to  be  sound,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  fault  to  find  with  his  language  toward  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, or,  indeed,  with  his  foreign  policy  generally." 

And  in  the  following  words  we  have  this  English  daily's  most 
characteristic  comment  on  a  point  of  detail : 

"The  immense  increase  of  industrial  and  commercial  wealth 


under  the  protective  system  has  enabled  the  Union  to  assume 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  has  made  inevitable  a  large  expenditure  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  powerful  navy  as  well  as  on  the  revival  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  On  both  these  points  Mr.  Roosevelt  lays  great 
stress,  connecting  them  not  only  with  the  new  imperialism,  but 
with  the  insistence  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  he  holds  to 
be  necessary  to  repel  the  possible  establishment  or  interference 
of  any  old-world  military  power— the  phrase  is  highly  significant 
—on  the  American  continent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  United  States  do  not  guaranty  other  American  republics 
against  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  tho  the  punishment, 
they  maintain,  must  not  take  the  form  of  acquisition  by  a  Euro- 
pean Power. " 

After  styling  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  "bold  reformer,"  but  "also  a 
practical  man  of  affairs  at  the  head  of  a  business  community," 
The  Standard  (London)  says  : 

"On  the  subject  of  trusts,  the  language  of  the  message  is  mod- 
erate and  reasonable.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declined  the  invitation 
to  plunge  into  an  anti-capitalist  crusade.  So  far  from  indiscrim- 
inately denouncing  trade  'combinations,'  he,  in  fact,  finds  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  their  defense.  He  points  out  that  the  crea- 
tion of  great  corporate  businesses  is  not  due  to  governmental  ac- 
tion, but  to  natural  causes  operating  in  all  industrial  communi- 
ties. The  vast  scale  of  modern  enterprise  has  made  capitalist 
cooperation  necessary  and  useful.  The  process  has  roused  much 
antagonism,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  is  quite  unwarranted.  If 
the  corporations  have  sometimes  made  fortunes  for  their  promo- 
ters, they  have  also  in  many  cases  vindicated  their  existence  by 
the  services  they  have  performed  for  the  nation.  The  United 
States,  it  is  urged,  owes  a  deep  debt  to  those  'captains  of  indus- 
try,' the  great  financiers,  amalgamators,  and  undertakers,  who 
have  given  the  country  its  present  advantageous  position  in  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  commerce.  Without  them  the  ma- 
terial development  in  which  Americans  are  now  exulting  would 
hardly  have  taken  place.  There  must,  therefore,  be  no  proscrip- 
tion of  joint-stock  or  combined  enterprise.  But  the  President 
admits  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  control  and  supervise  the 
trusts,  to  look  closely  into  their  affairs,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
honestly  conducted." 

"A  bold  man  struggling  with  the  devil-fish  of  party  intrigue" 
is  revealed  in  the  message,  according  to  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don),  which  proceeds : 

"Nor  is  President  Roosevelt  content  to  walk  blindfold,  like  our 
own  Government,  on  the  narrow  plank  of  imperial  rule.  He  an- 
nounces that  the  independence  of  Cuba,  so  solemnly  promised  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Even  in  the  Philippines  he  clearly  intimates  that  he  has  in  mind 
a  future  quite  distinct,  from  that  which  we  follow  in  British  In- 
dia. For  the  first  time,  says  President  Roosevelt,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  teach  an  Asiatic  people  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  certainly  going  a  curious  way  to  arrive  at  this, 
end,  and  the  utterance  might  provoke  a  smile  in  a  hostile  critic. 
The  President  seems  to  forget  the  case  of  Japan,  which  seems  to. 
show  that  some  Asiatic  races  require  no  outside  assistance  in  the- 
matter  of  government.  But  the  President  evidently  means  well, 
and  the  message  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  spread-eagle- 
ism of  an  earlier  period  of  American  jingoism." 

The  recommendations  concerning  the  Anarchists  are  endorsed 
by  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  which  says  "it  is  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  statesmen  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  are  not  afraid  to  make  proposals  which  on  the  surface  are 
open  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  subversive  of  personal  liberty 
in  the  matter  of  opinion.  There  is  no  surer  token  of  true  states- 
manship than  the  insight  which  realizes  when  a  good  theory  be- 
comes mischievous  in  practise."  According  to  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London),  "the  spirited  declaration  for  Monroeism  will: 
cause  a  flutter  in  Europe,"  and  "the  American  doctrine,  backed 
by  the  American  surplus,  means  that  many  European  ambitions- 
in  South  America  are  foredoomed  to  failure." 

The  leading  weeklies  of  the  British  metropolis  are  not  so  unani- 
mously friendly.      The  Speaker  remarks  that  "President  Roose- 
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velt's  message  displays  none  of  that  quality  of  bold,  almost  fero- 
cious, independence  with  which  he  has  been  accredited, "  adding  : 

"  His  account  of  the  origin  of  '  great  corporate  fortunes'  as  '  not 
due  to  tariff,  nor  to  other  governmental  action,  but  to  natural 
causes  in  the  business  of  the  world  operating  in  other  countries 
as  they  operate  in  ours,'  is  notoriously  false.  The  steel  and 
sugar,  to  name  two  out  of  many  of  these  '  trusts,'  were  in  their 
origin  materially  assisted  by  protective  tariffs,  and  almost  all 
the  manufacturing  trusts  have  been  similarly  helped.  The  most 
formidable  monopoly  in  the  country,  the  railway  power,  under 
which  competition  is  officially  proved  to  have  disappeared,  is 
of  governmental  origin,  and  the  huge  gifts  of  valuable  lands 
assigned  to  railways  were  obtained  by  skilful  use  of  politics. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  successful  trusts  and  combinations  rest 
exclusively  upon  what  may  provisionally  be  termed  a  'natural  ' 
basis,  i.e.,  to  superior  economic  efficiency  of  able  management 
and  large  capital ;  nearly  all  repose  upon  a  joint  foundation, 
entirely 'artificial,'  of  land  monopoly,  tariff,  bounty,  illegal  dis- 
crimination, or  other  privilege.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  with 
the  vast  and  protean  business  which  the  great  Republican  mag- 
nates, Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Schwab,  etc.,  control." 

Quite  friendly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  The  Spectator  (London), 
which  nearly  always  favors  the  United  States.  The  Saturday 
Review  is  carpingly  critical,  as  usual,  when  it  discusses  Ameri- 
can affairs.  The  Outlook  calls  the  reciprocity  policy  "  frankly 
selfish. "     The  Pilot  thinks 

"but  one  idea  underlies  it  all.  The  United  States  has  ceased  to 
be  a  'new  country.'  It  has  become  an  imperial  power  with  defi- 
nite traditions,  with  an  established  commercial  policy  to  main- 
tain and  develop,  with  regular  standards  of  citizenship  and  life, 
with  embryo  states  in  tutelage,  and  a  continental  hegemony  to 
secure  and  uphold.  Formerly  she  had  room  for  all  who  could 
work,  and  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  converting  the  over- 
flow from  the  most  backward  nations  of  Europe  into  the  mate- 
rial of  good  American  citizenship.  That  stage  has  definitely 
passed  away." 

French  newspaper  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  the  message 
reveals  an  unscrupulous  materialism.  Says  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  (Paris)  : 

"Given  the  exceptional  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  union  ;  given,  more- 
over, the  fact  that  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  seemed 
almost  certainly  to  exclude  him  from  the  Presidency,  many  were 
the  comments  upon  what  his  unexpected  accession  to  the  first  rank 
portended  for  the  United  States.  Hence  there  was  good  reason 
to  await  with  special  interest  the  first  message  of  a  chief  of  state 
who  was  almost  an  enigma  to  his  countrymen.  Altho  the  new 
President  had  declared,  upon  his  assumption  of  office,  that  he 
would  pursue  the  same  policy  as  Mr.  McKinley,  there  were  many 
who  looked  for  a  message  out  of  the  ordinary,  not  only  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  outlined  in  it,  but  also  as  to  the  method  of  carrying 
it  out.  Now,  these  lovers  of  things  sensational  have  undoubted- 
ly been  somewhat  disappointed.  If  some  paragraphs  of  the 
message  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  nerve  and  energy,  who 
'dares'  where  others  would  be  content  to 'wish'  more  or  less 
timidly,  the  document  as  a  whole  might  almost  have  been  signed 
by  Mr.  McKinley." 

The  same  paper  doubts  the  ultimate  practicability  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  suggestions  regarding  the  Anarchists.  Then  it  pro- 
ceeds : 

"In  proposing  trust  legislation,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  evidence 
of  the  same  boldness  of  initiative  that  he  displayed  when  asking 
for  measures  against  the  Anarchists.  The  boldness  is  even 
greater,  for  the  American  trusts  constitute  an  adversary  that  is 
formidable  in  a  way  quite  different  from  the  Anarchists  or  their 
philosophical  friends.  But  he  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  against 
this  adversary,  declaring  that  '  the  nation  should  assume  the 
power  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  any  corporation  doing 
inter-state  business.'  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  severity  in 
such  a  course,  and  as  the  banks  are  subject  to  such  supervision, 
it  might  just  as  well  be  extended  to  the  great  industrial  combina- 
tions. If  Congress  thinks  it  lacks  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  a  law  of  this  description,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 


should  confer  it.  Thus,  in  a  way,  is  war  declared  between  the 
new  President  and  the  trusts.  Considering  that  the  influence  of 
the  latter  extends  to  the  very  citadel  of  Congress,  the  votes  of 
which  they  dispose  of  on  occasion,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  is 
doubtful.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  it,  in 
view  of  the  two  champions  who  are  face  to  face." 

The  message  is  not  only  an  official  but  a  personal  document, 
according  to  the  Temps  (Paris),  which,  unlike  the  authority  last 
quoted,  says  the  President's  words  will  reassure  the  trusts: 

"The  trusts  draw  a  breath  of  relief.  They  have  escaped  the 
peril  of  a  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had 
manifested  concern  at  the  possible  subjection  of  a  democracy 
styling  itself  free  to  the  great  monopolies.  It  is  a  precious  res- 
pite, and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  very  able  representatives 
of  these  interests  will  profit  by  it  to  organize  their  defense,  and 
to  erect  bastions  and  fortresses  in  Congress  and  in  the  state  leg- 
islatures." 

As  for  reciprocity,  this  paper  thinks  the  Senate  can  not  be 
brought  round  to  it  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  less  adroit  manager  than 
Mr.  McKinley.  It  is  not  unfair,  probably,  to  say  that  the  Soleil, 
the  Gaulois,  the  Figaro,  and  French  papers  generally  oscillate 
between  the  extremes  of  opinion  reflected  above. 

But  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  Roosevelt  message  inspired  the 
most  agitated  criticism.  Organs  of  every  shade  of  opinion  have 
appraised  at  length  its  deliverances  on  reciprocity,  trusts,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  conservative  sheet,  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  begins  its  elaborate  series  of  articles  on  the 
message  with  an  account  of  McKinley's  reciprocity  speech  at 
Buffalo,  on  the  day  before  he  was  shot.  Reciprocity  was  a  be- 
quest to  the  republic.  Everybody  knew  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  say  in  his  message,  at  least  as  regards  home  policy. 
The  question  was,  how  he  would  say  it.  He  has  said  everything 
with  pointed  personal  emphasis,  a  trait  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  scarcely  ever  yet  revealed  in  his  communications.  Per- 
haps Germany,  now  engaged  in  changing  its  tariff  laws,  is  des- 
tined "  to  set  matters  going  "  in  the  United  States.  As  to  foreign 
policy  the  paper  says : 

"The  fair  words  to  England  on  the  Isthmian  canal  question, 
and  the  pacific  exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  mislead  no 
one  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  feel  satisfied  with  the 
path  of  imperialism  in  which  they  are  walking  and  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  abandoning  it.  Tho  they  repudiate  the  insinua- 
tion of  territorial  ambition  in  America,  they  feel  called  upon, 
nevertheless,  to  watch  over  the  entire  continent  and,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  intervene  actively  in  the  affairs  of  any  Ameri- 
can state,  as  they  did  recently  in  Colombia,  preserving,  never- 
theless, an  appearance  of  neutrality.  The  words  which  relate  to 
the  Philippines  have  a  strange  and  yet  familiar  ring.  We  have 
heard  quite  recently  from  another  quarter  that  a  people  fighting 
for  their  freedom  and  independence  should  be  regarded  as  a  band 
of  brigands  and  marauders.  But  that  the  free,  democratic 
North  American  republic  should  repudiate  its  traditions  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  should  make  this  language  its  own  and  apply 
it  even  to  the  Philippines,  demonstrates  most  palpably  how  far 
public  opinion  throughout  the  Union  has  drifted  from  the  states- 
manship and  policy  of  a  Washington." 

Most  papers  in  Berlin  seem  to  misunderstand  the  deliverance 
regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is  doubtless  because  they 
comment  only  upon  a  cabled  summary  of  the  message  instead  of 
its  full  text.  Their  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration might  allow  a  European  power  to  go  pretty  far  in  get- 
ting "satisfaction  "  from  a  South  American  country.  What  is 
perhaps  a  middle  view  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Hannoverschen 
Courier : 

"Roosevelt's  utterances  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  relieve  the 
world  of  a  fear  that  his  conception  of  it  might  afford  him  moral 
justification  for  a  policy  of  territorial  expansion  in  Central  and 
South  America.  He  does  not  —  at  least  not  yet  —  look  upon 
'America  for  the  Americans'  as  a  warrant  for  the  Union's 
expansionist  desires,  but  as  a  protection  against  territorial  acqui- 
sition by  a  non-European  power.     He  admits  the   right  to  pun- 
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ish  ill-conduct  in  a  sister  republic,  a  thing  distasteful  to  the 
extremists,  but  very  interesting  at  this  juncture  in  view  of  Ger- 
many's contest  with  Venezuela.  This  is  all  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  However  dubious  the 
significance  we  can  attach  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  generally,  we 
must  admit  that  in  his  program  the  President  has  made  himself 
the  spokesman  of  the  moderate  party." 

Tariff  orators  in  Germany  are  perpetually  talking  about  "the 
American  peril,"  declares  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  President 
Roosevelt's  message  comes  at  a  very  timely  moment  for  them, 
and  as  the  document  announces  no  change  of  American  policy, 
they  are  making  adroit  use  of  the  fact.  "This  tune  of  'the 
American  peril '  will  be  played  to  us  a  good  many  times  yet. 
The  National  Liberals  seem  determined  to  keep  it  in  the  fore- 
ground of  debate,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  that  a  whole 
series  of  increases  in  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  will  be 
aimed  against  America."  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  presses 
the  matter  home  when  it  says  : 

"It  by  no  means  appears  clearly  enough  for  us  Germans  what 
Roosevelt  and  his  Administration  understand  by  the  fondly  re- 
peated word  reciprocity.  On  the  termination  of  our  tariff  debate 
it  will  require  long  negotiation  and  some  concession  on  particular 
points  before  we  can  arrive  at  that  understanding  with  North 
America  which  we  desire." 

The  tone  of  the  message  is  distinctly  offensive,  according  to 
the  Kreuc-Zeitutig  (Berlin) ,  the  organ  of  the  ultra-Conserva- 
tives. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  the  lie  to  every  prediction  that 
he  would  speak  for  progress.  He  has  set  forth  an  imperialist 
program.  The  same  paper  is  also  displeased  at  the  idea  of 
strengthening  the  navy  in  order  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Austrian  opinion  is  less  censorious  than  that  of  German)-,  altho 
It  finds  things  to  criticize.  Thus  the  Tageblatt  (Vienna)  is 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
report  his  country  prosperous  and  with  a  surplus,  whereas  in 
Europe  speeches  from  the  throne  tell  of  distress  and  deficits. 
The  Morgen-Zeilung  (Vienna)  says  the  message  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  democracy  adopts  imperialism  as  its  standard.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is,  however,  the  President  for  the  workingman. 
The  Fremdenblaft  (Vienna)  says  the  President  need  not  worry 
himself  about  American  territorial  acquisitions  by  European 
Powers : 

"Nor  does  any  European  Government  long  even  for  American 
islands.  It  would  make  no  difference  if  the  republic  refrained 
from  any  increase  of  its  navy.  It  could  rest  in  perfect  security 
on  this  point.  As  long  as  the  doctrine  is  not  turned  over  to  the 
jingos  no  one  will  frown  at  it.  But  there  are  people  in  the 
United  States  who  would  amplify  the  doctrine  as  Dido  did  the 
bull's  hide,  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  enclosing  all  America 
with  it." 

Elsewhere  throughout  continental  Europe  the  message  comes 
in  for  criticism.  The  A  Igemeene  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  dis- 
likes the  reference  to  the  Filipinos,  "who  are,"  it  says,  "fighting 
for  freedom  against  a  foreign  invader  just  as  are  the  Boers." 
The  Tribuna  (Rome)  avers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  propositions 
regarding  the  Anarchists,  altho  "contrary  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  shrinks  from  all  restraint  upon  person- 
al liberty,"  meet,  nevertheless,  "a  moral  obligation." —  Trans- 
lations made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE   "NAPLES  TAMMANY  HALL." 

THE  check  administered  to  the  Neapolitan  municipal  ring- 
styled  the  "  Camorra  "  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
press  of  the  world,  which  compares  the  event  to  the  recent  defeat 
of  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York.  The  Tribuna  (Rome)  declares 
that  the  result  of  the  city  election  was  in  no  sense  a  political  party 
triumph,  but  a  revolt  against  corruption.     It  proceeds  : 

"The  Camorra — let  us  be  clearly  understood — does  not,  in  cer- 
tain Southern  districts,  confine  itself  to  the  more  degraded  ac- 
tions of  evil-doers,  to  ordering  homicides  and  protecting  assas- 
sins ;  it  does  not  stop  at  shooting  oil   revolvers  in  the  streets  or — 


when  so  inclined — at  fighting  with  stilettoes  in  the  tramcars,  con- 
fidently relying  upon  the  immunity  it  enjoys  owing  to  a  perver- 
sion of  the  public  conscience.  The  Camorra  is,  instead,  an 
elaborate,  many-sided,  complex  institution,  a  power  which 
thrusts  itself  forward  as  a  substitute  for  all  legitimate  individual 
and  collective  initiative.  It  assumes  to  regulate  everything  at 
its  pleasure,  from  the  tax  which  the  humblest  citizen  must  pay 
to  the  most  far-reaching  public  undertakings,  from  the  bestowaJ 
of  a  place  as  watchman  or  street-cleaner  to  negotiating  confiden. 
tially,  often  authoritatively,  with  ministers  of  state  and  the  par- 
liamentary majority.  The  Camorra  is  the  perversion,  the  infec- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  nation  that  would  be  free.  It  has  been 
enabled  to  acquire  extraordinary  strength  in  young  countries,  as, 
for  instance,  in  North  America.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
acquire  a  terrible  intensification  of  vigor  where,  as  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy,  it  found  preexisting  traditions  growing  out  of  po- 
litical, social,  and  moral  conditions  that  have  long  been  tolerated. 
Naples  has  now  had  the  strength  to  rend  this  power,  this  evil, 
these  formidable,  infected  organisms  which  constituted,  within 
her,  a  corrupting  and  criminal  influence." 

The  London  press  makes  detailed  comparisons  between  the 
Neapolitan  Camorra  and  the  New  York  Tammany  Hall.  Thus 
The  Pilot  (London)  : 

"The  forces  of  Tammany  Hall  have  been  routed  in  New  York; 
the  Tammany  of  Naples  has  met  with  sufficient,  if  less  conspicu- 
ous, defeat.  For  a  considerable  time  the  scandals  in  the  city 
government  have  been  under  investigation  by  a  special  commis- 
sioner, Signor  Saredo,  and  his  report,  in  two  volumes,  consisting 
of  1,767  quarto  pages  and  comprising  1,300  depositions,  was 
published  some  weeks  ago.  Briefly,  it  proves  that  the  munici- 
pality was  corrupt  all  through,  from  the  highest  officials — who 
sold  places  in  the  city  service  as  a  matter  of  course — down  to  the 
very  keepers  of  the  cemeteries,  who  sold  the  tombstones  and  dec- 
orations they  were  supposed  to  guard." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  says  Italy  needs  a  strong  uplifting 
political  movement  to  sweep  corruption  from  her  public  life.  Of 
the  election  in  Naples  it  observes  : 

"The  Neapolitan  Camorra  has  sustained  a  defeat  almost  as 
heavy  as  the  New  York  Tammany  Hall.  All  who  love  the  city 
of  the  beautiful  bay  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  is  at  last  re- 
lieved from  the  domination  of  the  ugly  secret  society  which  has 
defied  it  so  long.  The  inquiry  into  their  doings  instituted  by  the 
Italian  cabinet  seems  to  have  had  the  same  result  as  the  Lexow 
commission  has  had  on  Tammany.  The  defeat  of  the  Camorra 
by  a  majority  of  6,430  to  1,000  is,  indeed,  even  more  striking  and 
dramatic  than  anything  which  has  occurred  in  New  York.  All 
the  Socialist  candidates  have  been  returned,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  is  a  final  blow  to  an  organization  which  has  long  been 
the  despot  of  Naples." 

Gratification  at  the  result  of  the  election  is  also  expressed  by 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  urges  that  the  good  work 
begun  by  Senator  Saredo  go  on  without  interruption.  The  Temps 
(Paris)  remarks : 

"After  New  York,  Naples.  Tammany  got  a  deadly  blow. 
The  Neapolitan  Camorra  has  just  been  put  in  bad  shape.  In 
both  cases  there  was,  up  to  the  last  moment,  no  certainty  of  suc- 
cess for  the  enemies  of  municipal  corruption.  It  seemed  vain  for 
the  forces  of  good  to  combine  against  the  shameless  exploitation 
of  democratic  self-government.  Great  cities  contain  so  many 
doubtful  elements  that  the  enterprise  of  cleaning  the  municipal 
Augean  stables  appeared  as  desperate  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  as  it  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson." 

"The  Neapolitan  press  comes  forth  from  the  Saredo  inquiry 
strangely  sullied,"  says  the  Journal  des  Ddbats,  which  adds: 

"Two  newspapers  only — with  the  Socialist  press — escape  being 
compromised.  All  the  others  are  buried  under  the  heap  of  mud 
raised  by  the  inquiry.  But  they  do  not  fall  unheard.  To  read 
their  articles  it  would  seem  to  be  Signor  Saredo  instead  of  them- 
selves who  is  on  the  anxious  seat.  One  of  these,  //  Mattino, 
owned  and  edited  by  Edoardo  Scarfoglio,  one  of  the  ablest  jour- 
nalists of  Italy,  known  to  Americans  as  the  husband  of  Matilde 
Serao,  published  a  violent  invective  directed  against  the  author 
of  the  inquiry,  come  to  soil  his  native  city  ;  '  but, '  adds  the  editor, 
'I  alone  constitute  a  living  force  that  nothing  can  bend,  and  that 
fears  no  one.'  He  waxes  wroth  at  the  sight  of  the  examiner 
'covering  with  filth,  in  the  person  of  Matilde  Serao— Signora 
Scarfoglio — one  of  those  rare  Italian  products  still  loved  and 
honored  by  the  world.'  " 

.  Ipropos  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  the  fournal  des  Debats 
lias  this  to  say:  "As  for  Mme.  Matilde  Serao,  who  is  among 
those  the  least  implicated  by  the  facts  revealed  in  the  report,  her 
defense  is  simply  confined  to  recalling,  in  her  magnificent  prose, 
the  beautiful  literary  works  that  she  lias  produced." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Intense  iNf erest  in  the  EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 

ajtg|  is  justified  by 

/#»!*?  /i  its  Derfer tinn 


MODERN    TIMES    HAVE 

NOT     PRODUCED     ITS 

EQUAL  FOR  AMUSEMENT 

AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Nine  Styles  from  $10.00  to  $100.00. 

Catalogues  at  all  dealers. 
NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

New  York  Office  :  i:t5  Kifth  Avenue. 

Chicago  Office  :  144  Wabash  Avenue. 

Foreign  Department :  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Professional  People. 

Attorneys.  Physicians  and  Clergymen  are  re- 
lieved of  the  many  details  connected  with  their 
profession  and  business  by  using 

The  Locke  Adder. 

It  Is  particularly  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  busy  business  man  >. 

The  Locke  Adder  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
handiest,  most  practical  and  durable  low  priced 
calculating  machine. 

No  business  or  professional  office  complete 
withoutit.    Adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides. 
Easily  learned— lasts    a  lifetime.    "  It's   more 
rapid  than  you  and  always  accurate." 
Quickly  Pays  for  Itself. 

Ensures  accuracy  .releases  from  mental  strain. 
Adds  all  columns  simultaneously.  Capacity 
UUD/JSS.SKfJ.    An  unsolicited  letter  : 

"When  one  cannot  afford  to  pay  several  hundred 
:  dollars  for  an  adding   machine,  the  Locke  Adder  is 

most  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  busy  accountant,  and  as 
this  useful  machine  can  be  had  for  only  85.00  one 
I  should  be  in  every  business  office." 
Very  respectfully, 
JOE  LEE  JAMESON,  State  Hev.  Agent,  Austin, Tex. 

Price  $6.00  prepaid.    Descriptive  booklet  FREE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  CO..        8  Walnut  St..  Kensett,  la. 
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Free 


I  daily  memo.pad  calen-1 
Idar  for  1902,toanyonel 
I  in  business  or  in  anl 
■office,  for  two  2-centl 
Istamps  (just  the  postrl 
lage).  To  anyone  e)se| 
Ifor  five  2-cent  stamp! 
iQive  nanieof  con'  <  i  nl 
land  business.  Addivssl 
l"I*ad  Calendar  «i  "I 
|Box984,Rochesler,NY  f 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you   ponnesa  ■  fair  edUOatlOIl,  why   not  ulilizt'  il   nt   ■  gentcd 
and  uncrowded  proftaftion  paying  Sij  to  $:t5  weekly?    Blluadona 
alwarn  obtainable.     We  lire  the  original  Inetruotora  t\v  maw. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digesi  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books ■ 

"Eugene  Field."    Slason  Thompson. 
Scribner's  Sons,  2  vols.,  $3.00.) 


(Penn  Publish- 
J.      Weyman. 

I'llb- 

)^hing 
(The 


"Nursing:."— S.  Virginia  L< 

ing  Company,  |o  50.  j 

"Count        Hannibal."—  Stanley 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  (i 

"Love  Letters."— Isabelle  Ingram. 
lishing  Company,  $0.25.) 

"Magic."-    Ellis    Stanyon.        (Penn 
Company,  $0.50.) 

"The    Garden   of   a   Commuter's    Wile. 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"TheGreen  Door."—  Margaret  Compton.    (Penn 

Publishing  Company,  $1.00.) 

"Making  His  Mark."  Horatio  Alger.  (Penn 
Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"Marietta."— F.  Marion  Crawford.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  $1.50.) 

"Young  Barbarians."— Ian  Maclaren.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"A  Cape  Cod  Boy."— Sophie  Sweet.  (Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company,  $1,250 

"Dreamland."— Julie  M.  Lippman.  (Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company,  $1.00.) 

"Lester's  Luck."— Horatio  Alger.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.) 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Lion."— W.  O.  Stoddard. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"Her  Father's  Legacy."  —  Helen  S.  Griffith. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"A  Life's  Labyrinth. "-Mary  E.  Mannix.  (The 
Ave  Maria,  $1.25.) 

"The  Lost  Galleon."— W.  Bert  Foster.  (Penn 
Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"Uncle  Tom  the  Burglar."— Mabel  E.  Wotton. 
(Penn  Publishing  Company,  $1.00.) 

"Jane  Austen,  Her  Home  and  Her  Friends."— 
Constance  Hill.     (John  Lane,  $600.) 

"A  Yankee  Girl  in  Old  California."-  Evelyn 
Raymond.     (Penn  Publishing  Company,  §1  25.) 

"Scotland."— Maria  Horner  Lansdale.  (Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $5.00.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Scullion-Maid. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

//  ?vas  the  little  scullion-maid 

Whose  'willing  hands  served  them, 
fVho  served  the  noble  guests  and  fine 
II  ilh  store  of  meat  and  poured  out  witie, 
In  the  inn  at  Bethlehem. 

The  night  was  full  of  stinging  rain, 

The  mad  wind  drove  in  hate  ; 
It  was  the  little  scullion-maid 
Who  leaned  into  the  dark  and  said, 
"One  cryeth  at  the  gate  ! 

"Behold,  there  are  two  travelers, 

And  wearied  they  and  sore  !  " 
And  quoth  the  landlord  at  his  wine, 
"I  trow  they  are  no  guests  of  mine— 

My  inn  will  hold  no  more. 

"Now,  for  a  king  small  room  might  be, 

But  none  for  such  as  they. 
Let  them  be  gone,  or,  for  a  jest, 
Bid  them  among  my  kine  to  rest 

Until  the  break  of  day." 

It  was  the  little  scullion-maid 

Who  slipped  into  the  night 
To  bring  the  stabled  travelers 
The  bread  and  bedding  that  were  hers, 

And  oil  to  give  them  light. 

It  was  the  little  scullion-maid 
Who  braved  the  wind  and  sleet 

As  through  the  winter  night  she  crept  ; 

Sudden  a  great  star  flamed  and  leapt 
And  led  her  puzzled  feet. 

It  was  the  little  scullion-maid 
Who,  at  the  stable  door. 


MacDonald'Heyward  Co., 

Successor  to  \VM.  MOIR 

26   West   23d   Street,    New   York   City 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS    IX 

DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,   Etc. 
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Elastic  .Book- Case 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

An  ideal  holiday  present.  Fits 
any  library  and  expands  as 
the  library  grows.  Is  useful, 
ornamental,  encourages  a  lit- 
erary taste,  and  makes  home 
attractive.  Fitted  with  per- 
fection roller  -  bearing,  dust- 
proof  doors.  Dealers  in  prin- 
cipal cities  carry  stock  and 
"G-W"  pays  the  freight. 
Ask  for   illustrated  catalogue 

101  -K. 
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IDLE  MONEY 

We  handle  yearly  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  the  highest  grade  Bonds.  As  a 
special  inducement  for  your  patronage, 
we  offer  a  choice  issue  of 

MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  PAUL 

five  per  cent  Gold  Bonds.  Over  twenty 
banks  in  these  cities  and  elsewhere  h.ive 
either  purchased  or  are  loaning  ou  them. 
These  Bonds  are  in  denominations  o; 
$.)00and  {1000.  We  offer  them  for  theprest  nt 
at  a  price  much  less  than  we  believe  they 
will  command  six  months  hence. 

The  Metropolitan  National  Bank.  Ameri- 
can Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  any  other 
Chicago  bank  or  the  commercial  agencies 
will  tell  you  we  aie  large  and  reliable  bond 
dealers.  An  orderfora  single  bond  receives 
the  same  careful  attention  given  to  large 
orders.     Write  today  for  full  information. 

TROWBRIDGE  &  MVER  CO. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

60  State  Street,  Boston. 
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™.c  Goodyear 
Winged  Foot 
.  .SHOE.  . 

It  Is  the  latest  nnd  best 
development  In  rubber 
horse  shoe    pads. 

An  air  cushion  pad  has 
long  l,been  recognized  as 
the  most  desirable,  but 
until  now  such  a  pad  has 
never  been  placed  on  the 
market  in  so  practical  a 
form. 

The  Winged  Foot  Shoe 
is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  otters  a 
perieet  air  cushion  lor 
the  hoof. 

Its  cost  is  no  greater 
than  other  pads.  One  of 
the  new  features  of  the  Winged  Footis  that 
i  t  turns  up  at  the  heel  and  hugs  into  a  space 
whichis  usually  filled  with. leather.  It  ismade 
of  a  secret  composition  of  rubber,  that  wears 
better  than  steel,  and  canvas— no  leather  to 
stretch,  crack,  cut,  wrinkle  or  shrink. 

The  Winged  Foot  Shoe  Is  particularly 
desirable  for  winter  wear.  It  cannot  ball 
or  slip. 

'  t  is  made  to  be  used  with  a  toe  calk. 

Descriptive  book- 
let about  the  care 
of  your  horse  sent 
for  the  name  of 
your  horse  shoer. 

130  Seventh  Street. 
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The  "Festus" 

now     commands     atten- 
tion.    It  is  the  latest 
style  and  is  made  in 
three  heights : 

Festus,  s^i  ins.  high 
Damien,  S%  ins.  high 
Felix,       2\£  ins.  high 

At  all  good  deal- 
ers for  15  cents; 
2  for  25  cents. 


"Little  Indian" 

Collars— Cuffs— Shirts 

Present  this  advertisement  to  your  dealer 
and  he  will  give  you,  mounted  on  gray  mat,  a 

Full-Length  Picture  FREE 

of  the  "  Little  Indian  "  ready  to  frame  and 
without  advertising  on  it.     Size  iox  13  ins. 

Handsome  "Book  of  Styles"  will  be  mailed  free. 
If  your  dealer  should  not  have  the  picture  on  hand, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  forward  the  name  of  a 
dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

H.  C.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  431  River  St.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


A  New  Idea  in  Trunks 
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Heard,  with  a  sudden  awe  beguiled, 
The  sharp  cry  of  a  little  child 
Where  ne'er  was  child  before. 

And  it  was  Joseph  took  her  gifts 

With  thankful  words  and  meet ; 
And  low  the  little  scullion-maid 
Hath  knelt  at  Mary's  side  and  laid 
Soft  linen  on  her  feet. 

And  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 

The  new  born  Child  ;  spake  He, 
"My  Mother,  by  thy  throne  in  Heaven 
Shall  stand  those  saints  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  minister  to  thee  ; 

"Ursula— Agnes — Magdalen  — 

Whose  names  are  loved  of  men, 
But  ever  at  thy  own  right  hand 
Behold,  this  little  maid  shall  stand, 

Thy  chosen  handmaiden  !  " 

//  was  /he  little  scullion-maid 

IV hose  ivilling  hands  served  them, 
Who  served  t  lie  noble  guests  and  fine 
With  store  of  meat  and  poured  out  wine, 
In  the  inn  at  Bethlehem. 

— In  December  Lippincott. 


A  Carol  of  the  Sea. 
By  Frank  s  a  vile. 

The  surges  moan  beneath  the  keel ; 

Their  cadences,  now  soft,  now  loud, 
Throb  out  in  murmurous  appeal 

The  antiphon  of  sheet  and  shroud  ; 
Faint  chords,  O  Lord,  that  lift  to  Thee 
The  voice  of  Thine  eternal  Sea. 

For  we  are  far  from  choir  and  fane 
Who  serve  the  temple  of  Thy  sky. 

Yet  we  have  heard  the  hurricane 
Declare  Thine  awful  majesty, 

And  learnt  the  Trade  Wind  lilt  that  sighs 

In  i  uncords  won  from  Paradise. 

Tho  we  have  met  Thy  mercies  mute 

(Hark  !  where  the  tolling  fog-bell  swings) 

Yet  we  nave  marked  Thy  reed  and  lute 
In  falling  wave  and  wind-pluckt  strings. 

Take  then,  O  Lord,  from  this  Thy  sea 

1  )ur  hymn  to  Thy  Nativity. 

— In  December  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

King  Edward  as  a  Club  Man. — King  Edward 
has  always  been  partial  to  club  life,  and  has  be- 
longed at  various  times  to  about  twenty  clubs. 
Says  the  London  Mail: 

"The  majority  of  the  institutions  whose  mem- 
bership lists  are  honored  by  the  inclusion  of  his 
name  therein  are  of  a  military  description,  but 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  several  established  for  purely  social  pur- 
poses. Among  the  best-known  clubs  once  patron- 
ized, or  still  patronized,  by  the  king  may  be 
mentioned  the  United  Service,  Junior  United  Serv- 
ice, Armv  and  Navy,  Marlborough  and  Royal 
yacht;  but  his  majesty's  connection  with  club- 
land now,  of  course,  is  almost  purely  honorary. 

The  handsomest  service  club  of  which  his  maj- 
esty is  patron,  is  the  Armv  and  Navy.  This, 
which  stands  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Square 
and  Tall  Mall,  was  erected  in  1851  at  a  total  cost  of 
,£116,000,  of  which  £10,000  was  expended  on  furni- 
ture.  One  of  its  first  members  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  1850  it  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  eight  years  later  by  Lord  Wolse- 
\-  junior  officer  in  the  British  army. 
The  number  "f  members  is  about  2.400,  all  of 
whom  pav  an  entrance  fee  of  £40  and  an  annual 
subs.  of  10  guineas. 

The  famous  theatrical  club,  known  as  the  Gar- 
rick,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  the  king 
for  ils  honorary  president.  Conspicuous  among 
tjie  'lui.'s  habitues  are  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Sir 
Hem  f  Irvine,  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  A.  W  Pinero. 
Royal  Yacht  Club,  with  its  headquarters  at 
s,  which   his   majesty  favored  by  continuing 
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The  Stone  Method. 

If  you  want— to  be  able  to  forget  that  you  have 
any  internal  organs ;  a  skin  that  shows  ir.  its  every  1 
inch  that  you  have  a  perfect  circulation  ;  a  step  that 
is  ligh.'.  and  elastic ;  an  eye  that  is  bright  and  spark- 
ling  ;  lungs  that  are  large  and  expansive  ;  a  stomach 
that  is  strong  ;  a  superb,  erect,  muscular  bearing, 
write  us.  Our  correspondence  course  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  all  this'physieal  wealth  in  the  most 
pleasant,  natural,  common-sense  way  possible.  It 
will  require  only  15  to  20  minutes  of  your  time  each 
day.  in  your  own  room,  just  before  retiring,  or  upon 
arising,  with  no  apparatus  whatever.  Not  one  bit  of 
guesswork  about  it.  Your  individual  condition  will 
be  considered  and  instruction  given  a3  your  particu- 
lar requirements  demand.  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Stone,  our  Director  of  Physical  Culture,  has 
been  a  man  of  murk' in  the  Athletic  world  for  31 
years,  and  has  helped  to  put  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition every  type  of  man  and  woman  our  modern  | 
high-str.mg  civilization  has  developed.  Both  sexes, 
all  ages,  12  to  85. 

Illustrated  booklet,  testimonials  and 
measurement    blank    SENT    FREE. 

The  Stone  School  of  Scientific  Physical  Culture,  J 
1662  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Be*  ads  Dec.  number  of  Rev. of  Revs.,  Everybody's,  Success,  etc 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 

Croup, 

Bronchitis, 

Coughs, 

Grip, 

Hay  Fever, 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An    interesting  descriptive  booklet    Is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO-CRKSOLENE  CO.,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water  at 
trilling  cost.  Simple  as  a  tea  kettle 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN  writes: 
"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  have  used  the  Sanitary  Still 
and  tlnd  that  it  does  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  by  its  promoters,  re- 
moving all  impurities  from  water, 
rendering  it  clear  and  healthful." 
The  Sanitary  Still  used  in  the 
WHITE  HOUSE.  Highest  award 
at  Paris  Exposition.  DURABILITY 
UNEQUAI.E1)  AVOID  CHEAP 
AND  FLIMSY  PTITXS. 

68  N.   Oreen   St.,  Chicago 


KLIPS 
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for  price  H-t 

Pittsfield   "»iass. 


/  Pay  The  Freights      $25 

Will  thin  C.    O    TV  tn  anv  station  in  the  United  States  lor     ^r    ^m 
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Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  to  any  station  in  the  United  States  for 

The  "WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

HasGS-in.  lids,  oven  17x12x21,  15  gallon  reservoir,  large  warming  closet,  duplex 

grate,   liiinis   wood  or  coal,  weighs  400  lbs.,  lined  throughout  with  asbestos. 

GUARANTEED  TO   BE  AH  REPRESENTEE".     Write  for  free  descriptive 

circulars  and   testimonials   from    parties  in  your  section  who  are  using  one. 

WM,  Q.  WILLARD,  Dept.  17,  619  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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to  show  his  interest  in  it  by  retaining  his  connec- 
tion after  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  founded  in 
1812." 


Hall  Caine  in  Parliament.— The  following 
account  of  Hall  Caine's  entry  into  Manx  politics 
is  taken  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser : 

"Both  branches  of  the  Manx  legislature  met  re- 
cently in  the  House  of  Keys  at  Douglas,  and  Hall 
Caine  was  introduced  to  the  speaker,  took  his  scat 
for  the  first  time,  and  made  his  maiden  speech. 
When  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of 
Keys  met  there  was  a  long  debate  on  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Douglas  Corporation  for  the  consent 
of  Tinwald  to  the  purchase  by  the  corporal .1011  of 
the  Douglas  tramways  in  liquidation.  Some  op- 
position having  been  offered,  Hall  Caine,  in  a 
nervously  delivered  speech,  advocated  consent. 
He  believed,  he  said,  that  the  whole  system  of 
tramways  in  the  island  should  be  acquired  by  the 
insular  government,  but  he  preferred  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Douglas  should  take  over  the  Douglas 
tramways  rather  than  that  they  should  pass  into 
the  possession  of  a  private  company.  The  cor- 
poration, he  said,  should  never  have  allowed  a 
company  to  lay  tramways  in  the  streets." 

Mr.  Caine  in  an  address  to  the  electors  after  his 
election  showed  himself  very  much  in  earnest  and 
thorough  in  his  belief  in   his  Socialistic  program. 

"We  may  not  do  much  for  a  couple  of  years,"  he 
said,  "but  then  comes  the  general  election,  and 
we  shall  educate  the  electors  before  then  to  turn 
out  the  older  men  and  replace  them  with  the 
young  bloods  filled  with  modern  ideas."  Good- 
natured  chaff  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  ideas  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  election.  "If  the  fish  won't 
come  into  the  bay,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  the  govern- 
ment will  make  them,"  said  one  elector.  "And 
when  they  are  there  my  firm  will  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply railing  to  keep  them  there,"  another  replied. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Just  So, — "Pa,  what  are  prejudices?" 
"Other  people's  opinions,  my  son."—  Puck. 


Fares.— Little  Boy  (to  conductor):  "Pleathe, 
thir,  charge  it  to  A.  Thee  Hawley.  I've  thwal- 
lowed  my  money ."— Life. 


Not  to  be  Disturbed— "Now,  Harold,  put 
away  those  toys  that  lie  there  in  a  heap." 

"Shs-s,  grandmamma,  don't  speak  so  loud— I 
think  my  foot's  asleep  !  "—Harper's  Magazine. 


An  Early  Start.— DENTIST  :  "When  did  your 
teeth  first  begin  to  trouble  you,  sir  ? " 

The  Victim  :  "When  I  was  about  one  year  old." 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Status.— "I  jes'  want  a  ticket  to  Coonville." 
"Single  ticket?" 

"No,  man  !  I'se  been  married  fo'  de  las'  nine 
yeahs  !  "—Puck. 


REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


THE  POWERS 

Heat  Regulator 

SSURES  AN  EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 
No  coal  wasted. 

FITS  ANY  FURNACE 

OLD  OR  NEW. 
HOT  AIR.  STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER. 

EASILY  ATTACHED. 
REGULATES  ITSELF. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  SENT  FREE 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.. 

30  Dearborn  Str»et.  CHICAGO 
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Kin=Hee  Coffee-and  Health. 

The  only  coffee  that  never  disagrees  with  anvone  is  Kin-Hee. 
This  rich,  aromatic  and  healthful  beverage  irmgoral 
gives  that  self-satisfied  feeling  after  breakfast.    It  drivi 
Malaria.    It  makes  the  epicure's  dinner  perfect.    In  it  strength 

is  combined  with  finest  flavor.  Packed  whole,  ground  or  pul- 
verized ;  always  sold  in  Mb.  air-tight  cans,  never  in  bulk.  If 
label  is  unbroken  it  is  genuine. 

Kin-Hee  Quick  Coffee  Pot 

Physicians  say,  is  the  most  sanitary  food  utensil  ever 
invented.  Only  the  Fluid  Extract  of Coffee  is  server!. 
The  coffee  grounds,  which  contain  tannin,  are  kept 
apart  from  the  liquor.    We  refer  to  your  doctor, 
with  pulverized  Kin-Hee  Coffee,  requires  one- 
third  less  coffee  and  made  in  Sixty  seconds.  With 
it  11  careless  cook  can  not  spoil  the  coffee,  as  a 
child  can  make  just  as  good  coffee  as  an  expert. 
Just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  Gift. 
Grocers  sell  our  Coffee  and  Coffee  Pot.    If 
yours  hasn't  them   .semi  his    address  and 
yours  and  we  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied. 

"Coffee  and  Cakes,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer, 

contains  many  choice  recipes;  sent 

free    for     your     grocer's    address. 
Jas.  Heekin  &  Co.  5  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati. 

Solo  owners  rtU'l  manufacturer],  fur  Dominion  of  Cicada. 

The  Eby,  Blain  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Joke  Artistic— "That's  one  of  Mr.  Flayke 
White's  pictures  — the  man  paying  a  bill." 
"But  why  does  he  call  it  'The  Conflagration '?" 
"He  says  he  feels  that  paying  bills  is  just  like 
burning  money." — Moonshine. 


Willing  to  Omit. — "A  wandering  minstrel,  sirs, 
who  seeks  your  aid  and  would  gladly  sing  you  a 
roundelay." 

"Marry,  perchance  we  might  compromise  by 
cutting  out  the  roundelay  !" — Puck. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


South  America. 

December  16. — The  Argentine  Government 
sends  reply  to  the  Chilian  note;  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  reply  will  be  accepted. 

December  20.— A  warlike  demonstration  is  made 
in  Bnenos  Ayres  in  front  of  the  President's 
palace  ;  in  Chile,  steamers  have  suspended 
their  voyages  in  order  to  be  ready  for  trans- 
port duty. 

December  21. — A  serious  revolution  has  broken 
out  in  Venezuela,  led  by  General  Mendoza 
and  two  former  war  ministers  in  ex-Presi- 
dent Andrade's  cabinet. 

South  Akrica. 

December  17.— Lord  Kitchener  announces  the 
capture  of  Commandant  Kritzinger,  who  was 
wounded  in  trying  to  break  through  General 
French's  blockade. 

December  20. — A  steamer  reaches  Bermuda  from 
Cape  Town  with  300  more  Boer  prisoners. 

December  21. — General  DeWet,  in  command  of 
800  men.  engages  Generals  Dartnell  and 
Campbell,  and  after  a  four  hours'  fight  re- 
treats with  a  loss  of  four  killed. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  16. — Papers  are  served  on  Signor  Mar- 
coni at  St.  John's,  N".  F.,  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  which  claims 
a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  business  in  the 
island,  and  demands  that  he  cease  his  experi- 
ments and  take  away  his  apparatus,  failing 
which  an  appeal  for  "an  injunction  will  be 
made  to  the  courts. 
Lord  Roseberv  addresses  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Chesterfield,  England,  on  the 
current  issues  of  British  politics. 

There  is  a  general   strike  of  iron    workers  of 
Barcelona  ;  nine  thousand    men  are  affected. 

A  modified  state  of  siege  has  been   proclaimed 
in  a    score   of    towns   scattered    throughout 
Russia;    strikes  and   students'  riots  are    re 
sponsible  for  the  action  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties 
December   17.     The  ratification  of  the  Isthmian 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo-Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
Grove's  signature  is  on  each  box.     86c, 


for  average  use.  We  make 
both  "Over-" and  "  Cnder- 
Generator "  Lamps ;  Chandeliers,  Pendants, 
Wall  Brackets,  Side  and  Table  Lamps, 

From  $3.50  Upward 

Arc,   Street  and  Pressure  Lamps  of  handsome 
designs,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting . 

Our  "  ONE  MATCH  "  LAMP  beats  them 
all;  no  torch,  no  alcohol,  lights  like  gas  :  the  most 
important  discovery  in  gasoline  lighting  appa- 
ratus yet  made.    Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE    CANTON    INCANDESCENT    LIGHT    CO. 
1202E.  Fourth  St.,  Canton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  '/2  YOUR  FUEL 


THE 

ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 

will  do  It. 

"iost  S2.00  and  up 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR,, 
5  Fnrsico  C:..  Bochtttti,  N.T. 


Money   refunded 
if  Dot  satisfac- 
tory.     Write 
fur  booklet 
on  econ- 
omy in 
heat-* 
■C 
aomes 


^\J4/fe 
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BEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL 

Requires  only  TWO-THIRDS  die 

regular  quantity.  Always  packed 
in  i-lb.  trade-mark  red  bags. 

Good  <<>i),<s.  fjr.aud  J.»r. 

Good  Teas,     SOcandSBc 

For  special  ten: 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
U*SSTtMT8t.,I«wY«rk.  I'.",  la  B9, 
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Our  students  sell  their 
•work  while  studying 

Ornamental  Design 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write  for  new  free  circular,  illustrated  by  students. 
Internntinnnl  Correspondence  Schools, 
Hon  I'^O'i,  Srrnntou.  Pn. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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RAYMOND  ®  WHITCOMB'S 

TOUHS 

Parries  of  limited  numbers  will  leave  New 
York  on  the  dates  named  below  for  a  series 
•of    HIGH-CLASS    TOURS    through 

EUROPE 

AH  Traveling  Expenses  Included 

January  18th  ^Sr^S^^K 

Constantinople,    Greece   and 

Matrch  29th 


Other   Tours 


Italy. 

For  Austria,  Bavaria,  The 
Tyrol,  the  Italian  Lakes, 
Paris,  France,  London,  etc. 

Leaving  in  April,  June  and 
July,  through  France  and 
the  British  Isles ;  also  Nor- 
way and  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Central  Europe, 
including  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria.  Hungary,  North- 
ern Italy,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Switzer- 
land and  its  Grandest  Alpine  Scenery,  including  the  Rhine 
country,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  rural  England. 

Send  for  our  general  announcement  circular, 
containing  brief  outline  of  tours  throughout  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Railroad  and  steamship  tickets  by  all  lines  to  all 
points,  as  explained  by  our  Travelers'  Condensed 
Guide. 

RAYMOND  <&  WHITCOMB  CO. 

25  Vrviorv  Square.  New  York 
296  Washingtorv  St.,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


WINTER  VACATION  TRIPS 


to  the  WEST  INDIES.  SOUTH 
and  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
JAMAICA.  HAITI.  COLOM- 
BIA. NICARAGUA  and  COS- 
TA  RICA. 

25 -day  cruise  with  stop- 
overs, including  berth  and 
meals,  $125.00. 

5.  ATLAS  LINE  SERVICE 


Of 

TBI 


Hamburg  -  American  Line. 

35-37  B'way,  N.  Y.;  159  Randolph  St., 
Chicago;  1229  Walnut  St.,  Phlla.;  106  N. 
B'way,  St.  Louis;   70  State  8t., Boston; 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Address  Dept.  j 
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"Sunset  Limited" 

(PALATIAL  HOTEL  ON  WHEELS) 

To   California 

All  Pacific  Coast  Points 
and  the  Orient 

Superb  EVqviipment  Fa.st  Time 

Leave  New  York  Tuesdays. Thursdays,  Saturdays 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO., 


349  Broadw&y  or  1  Baatery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


canal  treaty  gives  general  satisfaction  in 
England  ;  hope  is  expressed  that  the  canal 
will  be  pushed  to  speedy  completion. 

The  German  cruiser  Vineta  sails  from  New 
York  for  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies, 
where  she  is  expected  to  join  a  German 
squadron. 

December  18.— Mr.  Lloyd-George  attempts  to 
address  a  pro- Boer  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
England,  and  a  hostile  demonstration  fol- 
lows. 

December  22  — President  Loubet  of  France  un- 
veils in  Paris  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Deputy  Charles  Baudin,  who  was  killed  by 
soldiers  on  December  3,  1851  ;  a  Nationalist 
demonstration  follows  the  unveiling,  which 
is  suppressed  by  the  police. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

December  16. — Senate:  The  Hay  -  Pauncefote 
treaty  is  ratified  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  ;  the 
nomination  of  Attorney-General  Knox  is 
confirmed. 

December  17. — Senate:  Senator  Hale  introduces 
a  bill  authorizing  the  enrolment  and  organi- 
zation of  a  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 
House:  Debate  on  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  is 
opened  by  Congressman  Payne.  _ 

December  18. — Senate:   Several  hundred   army 
promotions  and  several    promotions  in  the 
navy  are  confirmed. 
House:  The  Philippine  tariff  bill  is  passed  by 
a  vote  of  163  to  128. 

December  19. — Both  branches  adjourn  for  the 
holiday  recess  until  January  6. 

Othek  Domestic  News. 

December  16. — Secretary  Hay  consents  to  de- 
liver the  oration  at  the  services  in  memory 
of  Mr.  McKinley  to  be  held  by  Congress. 

Gov.  William  Gregory,  of  Rhode  Island,  dies 
suddenly. 

December  17.— Charles  Emory  Smith  resigns  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  Henry  C. 
Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  is  announced  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

It  is  announced  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  gives 
$1,250,000  more  to  Chicago  University,  and 
that  other  friends  of  the  institution  have 
subscribed  $375,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  floods  in  Pennsylvania 
destroyed  nine  lives  and  about  $3,000,000  in 
property. 

Pres.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  the  Civic  Federation-is 
cpnference  of  labor  disputes,  names  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty-six  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  labor 
troubles. 

December  18. — Admiral  Schley's  counsel  pre- 
sents to  Secretary  Long  a  bill  of  exceptions 
to  the  findings  of  the  court  of  inquiry. 

Senator  Hanna  is  elected  chairman  of  the 
Civic  Federation  conference  to  promote  in- 
dustrial peace. 

December  19. — Nine  men  are  killed  and  several 
injured  in  an  explosion  of  a  big  gas-furnace 
in  Pittsburg. 

The  report  of  the  Taft  commission,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  civil  government  in  the 
Philippines,  is  made  public  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Charles  P.  Chipp,  formerly*  a  bookkeeper  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  as- 
sessments and  arrears,  a  branch  to  the  con- 
troller's office  of  New  York  City,  is  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  larceny  ;  his  peculations 
amount  to  about  $30,000. 

December  20. — Appraiser  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman, 
of  the  pmt  of  New  York,  is  removed  from 
office  bv  President  Roosevelt,  and  Col. 
George  W.  Whitehead  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

December  21. — The  President,  through  Secre- 
tary Root,  reprimands  Lieutenant-General 
Miles  for  commenting  on  the  findings  of  the 
Schley  court  of  inquiry  ;  Secretary  Long 
ends  the  Schley  controversy,  so  far  as  the 
Naval  Department  is  concerned,  by  approv- 
ing the  verdict  and  dissolving  the  court ;  he 
also  demands  the  resignation  of  Edgar  S. 
Maclay. 

American  Dependencies. 

December  19.  —  Porto  Rico:  The  Chamber  of 
Commerceof  Porto  Rico  asks  Governor  Hunt 
to  request  Congress  to  protect  the  island's 
interests  againsts  concessions  to  Cuban  sugar 
and  to  grant  a  bounty  on  Porto  Rican  coffee. 
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Queen  d  Crescent  Route 

and  Southern  Bailway,  the  Chicago  & 
Florida,  Special.  Magnificent  train, din- 
ing cars,  composite  and  observation 
cars.  Through  compartment  and  open 
standard  sleepers  from  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo,  Pittsburg,  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  to  St.  Augustine 
without  change.  Double  daily  service 
Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  and  Florida. 

Twenty-four  hour  schedules. 
W.    J.    MURPHY,  W.   C.   RINEARSON, 

GEN'l   MANAGER,  GEN'L  PASS'GR  AQT., 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence— 58th  Year. 

GAZE'S 

OMENTAL   TOURS 

76  DAYS,  $620  93  DAYS,  $740 

122  DAYS,  $975 
Leaving  on  North  German  Lloyd  Express 

Steamers,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  22,  flare h  22,  1902. 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Itineraries  embracing  every  interesting 
and  historical  spot  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Orient. 

For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS 

1 13  Broadway,  New  York 


Stops  the  Cough 
and  works  oft'  the  Cold. 


Sold  by  dealers,  or  write 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Dept 
Readers  or  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Laxative  Bromo-Quinine  Tablets  cure  a  cold  in  one 
day.    No  Cure,  No  Pay.     Price  25  cents. 


FLORIDA 
TAMPA    BAY    HOTEL 

TAMPA,  FLA.        A.  E.  DICK,  Manager. 

Season  Opens  Jan.  10,  1902. 

Fine  Golf  Course  with  Turf,  Putting  Greens  and  Tees. 

Hunting,  fishing,  boating  and  driving. 

HOTEL  BELLEVIEW 

BELLEAIR.  FLA.      HARVEY  <&  WOOD.  Lessees. 

Open  Jan.  15,  1902. 

Finest  Golf  Course  in  the  South.  Hunting,  driving  and 
sailing.     Through  Pullman  fast  train  service. 

Information,  etc.,  at  3  Park  Place,  and  Plant  System, 
290  Broadway,  New  York. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

SI st  year.     Limited  Parties.     Unexcelled 
arrangements.     Terms  reasonable.     Organ- 
ized and  conducted  by 
DR.  &  MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Whist  Lessons  Free. 

A  $20.00  series  of  Whist  Lessons  by  mail, 
free,  with  each  set  of  Paine's  Whist  Trays 
bought  from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for 
particulars.  Our  booklet,  "Simple  Whist," 
teaches  principles  of  the  game  in  an  even- 
ing.     Mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays. 

Neat,  Compact, 

Durable  —  most 

satisfactory  for 

playing  Duplicate  Whist. 

Cards  are  easily  inserted 

and   securely  held. 

Every  detail  patented. 

Infringements  prosecuted. 


9,  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A. 
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Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  ioo  years. 


Earning 
Pin-Money 

One  woman  made  $1485 
last  year  doing  easy  work 
for  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  She 
did  not  have  to  work  nearly 
so  hard  as  some  women  do 
to  earn  half  that. 

There  is  no  chance  about 
it.  You  are  sure  of  what 
you  earn  ;  and  you  can  get 
a  money  prize  besides. 

The  Curtis 

Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia 


CTIinV  LEADING  LAW    SCHOOL 

O  I  VU  I  IN       CORRESPONDENCE 

■   IUI  INSTRUCTION. 
LAW  Established  in  1892. 

Prepares  for  bar  In  any  State.  Combines 
theory  and  practice.  Text  books  used  are  same 
as  used  in  leading  resident  schools.  Teaches 
law  at  your  home.  Three  Courses— Regular 
College  Course,  Postgraduate  and  Business 
Law  Courses.  Approved  by  the  bench  and  bar. 
Full  particulars  free. 

OhlcHgo    Correspondence    Sehool  of 
Luw,  Reuper  Block,  Chicago. 


SOME  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  demand  for  this  work  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Eleventh  Edition  (145th  thousand)  has  just  been  issued, 
much  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  Contains  167 
pages  of  inspiring  and  helpful  reading  suitable  for 
anyone  desiring  to  rise  in  the  world.    Price  only  50c. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  Those  wbo  have  read  the  book 
pronounce  it  the  most  inspiring  and  intensely  interest- 
ing book  they  had  ever  read.  Circular  sent  upon  re- 
quest. L.  H.  ANDEHSON,  Pub.,  Dept.  L.D.  12,  Masonic 
Ternplo,  Chicago,  111. 


Big  Money 


Made  or  saved.  Print  youi 
own  cards,  <fce.  ,wit  h  a  $5  I  Trees 
Larger  size  for  circulars, 
books,  newspapers,  $18.  Type 
setting  easy,  printed  rules. 
Send  stamp  for  samples,  cata- 
logue of  presses,  type,  paper, 
Ac,  to  factory. 

The  Press  Co..  lelMen,  foun. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

For  CHURCHES  and  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

f  tnest  llaair  Lanterns,  Stcreopt  icon* A  viewij; 
all  prices.  Full  particulars  in  260  page  illus.  book  \frta. 
McALLlSTEU,  Mfg.  Optician,  IS  Dhuo  St.,  New  York. 

AIITUnpO  I  The  N.Y.Bureau  of  Revision,  est 'd  1880.  Dntone 
ny  I  IIUHO  ■  in  position  and  success.    Revision  and  criticism 

of  MSS.  Circular  D.  DR.  T1TUSM.  COAN.  70,6th  Ave.,  N.Y.I  !itj 

Readers  of  The  Litkra 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITER ARV 

Digest. "] 

Problem  621. 

By  E.   E.   WESTBURY. 

Best  Two-er.  Footb  i/t  and  Field. 
Black    Eight  Pieces. 


i 


mm 


t 


m     mm. 


■ 


Ws. 

1"1 J 

HH 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

8;  3QS2S;  4P3;  2p2p2;2l'ili3;    1  B  2  p  2  S  ; 
p  5  K  t;  B  b 6. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  622. 

By  George  J.  Slater. 

Best  Three-er,  Football  and  Field. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

Q7;    8;    4P3!    3S1SP1;     ipzkPsi;    4P3; 
2  P  3  K  1  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  614. 
Key-move,  Q— R  5. 

No.  615. 
Key-move,  R— B  4. 

Bampton's  : 
Key-move,  Q— K  2. 

Clugston's  : 

Key-move,  Kt-Q6. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Barry, 
Boston;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  M. 
Marble.  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  (i.  Dobbs.  New 
Orleans;  A  Knight,  Hillsboro,  Tex.;  W.  W.  S„ 
Randolph-Macon  System,  Lvnchburg,  Va.:  Dr. 
W.  A.  Phillips,  Cleveland;  "\V.  f.  Leake,  Rich 
mond,  Va . ;  o.  c  .  Pitkin,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  G.  Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg,  Can.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Tex.;  A  Rook,  Philadelphia;  J.  T.  Graves, 
Chicago. 

614  and  615:  R.  H.  R..  and   W.  C.  W.   R.,  Univer- 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash- 
ing. No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

I    AWTOM   8c  CO       sOVsssyBt..  NewTcrk. 

L/AVV  HJ1>   CC  V^U.,  D9r*»rbcrn8tr».t,CMc*«c 

ry  Diqest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  CHESS 

BY   EMANUEL   LASKER 

Containing  all  the  diagrams.    Green  silk  cloth,  net  75c. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  COMPANY, 
154  5th  Avenue.  New  York 


Ben  Franklin's 


Wit. 


He  silenced  his  critics  by 
pointing  a  moral 
regarding  flour. 

An  Incident  showing  the  remarkable  keenness 
of  Benjamlu  Franklin's  wit  happened  about  iTiso, 
while   publishing    the     Pennsylvania    Gazette. 

Some  ot  bis  ri  1  patrons  had  taken  offense  at  the 
policy  of  bispaper,  and  so  Franklin  invited  them 
Eo  sup  with  him  and  talk  the  matter  er.  Ihe 
repast  c  nsisted  of  a  pitcher  of  water  and  two 
puddings  made  of  flour  of  the  entire  wheat— 
r'sawdu8t,'  as  it  was  called  In  those  day-.  I1  - 
fastidious  friends  did  not  seem  t  relish  this  fare, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  to  point  hi-  moral. 
"My  friends,"  a  Id  he,  "anyone  who  can  subsist, 
as  (  do.  on  sawdust  pudding  and  water,  needs  no 
man's  patronage." 

The  story  applies  equally  well  to  the  flour 
named  alter  Ben  1  raukliu— the 


FLOUR 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

mane  by  The  Franklin  Mills  Co., Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Those  who  eat  it.  like  Franklin,  need  no  man's 
patronage,  and.  in  addition,  arc  not  likely  to 
need  any  man's  pills  or  medicines  either,  he- 
cause  it' is  a  food  which  brings  health  with  It. 
Franklin  Mills  Flour  "contains  all  the  wheat 
that's  tit  to  eat:"  in  fact,  is  all  nutrimeDt  and 
nothing  hut  nutriment. 


Toilet  Paper 

for  all  the  family   $|   00 

for  one  year 


EXPRESS 

CHARGES 
PAID 


The  first  year  of  this 
offer    is    now    com- 
pleted and  duplicate  orders  are 
coming  in  and  prompt  deliveries 
made  through  local  dealers. 

We  will  send  (charges  free  to 
any  express  office  in  the  country) 

Our  Family  Case 

CONTAINING 

One  Year's  Supply 

for  the  average  United  States  family  on  receipt 
of  only  one  dollar.  Money  instantly  refunded 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  bargain. 

Sample  sheets  and  unique 
booklet    scot   on    request. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 

29  Colonic  St..  Albany,  NT. 


Learn  a  Language 
by  Phonograph  HoSe 

We  furnish  a  $20.00  Edison  Phonograph  with  re- 
cords of  the  professor's  voice,  giving  correct  accent. 
Recitation  by  phonograph.  Specially  written  I.  ('.  S. 
Instruction  Papers  simplify  reading  and  writing. 
French,  (irrman  and  Spanish  courses.  Circular 
ft*6-  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  l'^O'i,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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sityof  Virginia  ;    C.  B.  E.,  Voungstown,  O.;  O.  C. 
Brett,  Humboldt,  Kan  ;    Dr.  J.  L.  W.,  St.  Louis. 

614  (only):  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  the 
Rev.  G.  Dame,  Baltimore  ;  R.  S.  Smythe,  Pitts- 
burg. 

614,  Bampton's,  and  Clugston's:  The  Rev.  S.  M. 
Morton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  111.. 

Comments  (614):  "Very  good" — G.  D.;  "Easy, 
but  a  gem"— A  K.;  "Very  simple  and  obvious"- 
G.  P.;  "Very  .pretty  [example  of  Q-sacrifice" — S. 
M.M. 

(615):  "Rather  slow  for  a  first-prizer  "— G.  D.; 
"First  key  tried  " — G.  P.;  "A  grand  piece  of  work. 
Even  the  dual  is  pretty:  Black  P—Kt  3"— A  K.; 
"Very  interesting" — J.  T.  G. 

(Bampton's):  "A  robber-key  "— G.  D.,  "A  little 
puzzle" — W.  J.  L. 

(Clugston's):  "Very  neat "— G.  D.;  "Pretty"— 
W.  J.  L.;  "A  little  gem"— S.  M.  M. 

Mrs.  M.  de  H.  Hyslop,  7429  Boyer  Street,  Ger- 
manlown,  Pa.,  desires  to  play  by  correspondence. 

Inter-Collegiate  Chess. 

The  annual  match  between  the  representatives 
of  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  will 
be  played  in  New  York  City  on  December  26  27, 
and  28.  Harvard  sends  Rice,  Arensburg,  Catch- 
ings,  'Hyde,  with  Bridgmas  as  first  substitute. 
The  Yale  team  is  Sawin,  Adams,  Roberts,  H.  C. 
Russ,  with  Owen  and  C.  C.  Russ  as  substitutes. 
Princeton  depends  on  Hunt,  Ely,  Hawkinson,  and 
Dodd.  The  Columbia  team  is  composed  of  Sewall, 
Keeler,  Von  Sholly,  Tucker,  with  Schroeder  and 
Ellis  substitutes. 

For  the  third  time  Brown,  Cornell,  and  Penn- 
sylvania will  battle  for  the  tri-collegiate  cham- 
pionship and  the  Rice  Trophy.  This  match  begins 
on  December  30. 


A  Chess-club  has  been  organized  in  Prague  for 
students  and  bank-officials.  Its  name  is  Weisses 
Rossi. 


Who      wrote 

Macbeth?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some  lamp 
trouble  or  other. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Corns  Cured  Free 

Allen's  Antiseptic  Corn  Plaster 
cures  corns.  To  prove  it  I  will  mail  free 
plaster  to    any  one.     Send   name   and 

address  —  no  money. 

GEORGE  II.  DOBUfCE,  Ml  lultnn  St.,  Dept.  II.,  \c»  i«rk. 


COLLAR  ^ 
BUTTON  ^ 


goes   with   our  one-piece  col- 
lar button. 


insurance  1  Krementz  &  Co.A::< 


Ni'uark,  N.J. 


Every  Man  that  Shaves  Z 


owi-8  it  to  himself  to  be  fully 
nformed  about  the  excellence 
of  on^ Masterpiece  razor*  which  we  sell  in  pairs,  ready  for 
use  for  $6.00.  Our  pamphlet,  "  All  about  Good  Razors"  mailed 
free.    C".  kluuberg,  173  William  St..  New  York. 


\X/  A  NIT  C  PJ Active,  educated  men  to  represent 

TT  •r»i^  *  *—VJ  us  in  F.astern,  Middle  and  South- 
ern States.  Weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  ex- 
perience and  references,  Dodd,  Mead  k  Company,  Sew  York  lity. 


The  Manhattan  Chess-Club  Tourney. 

In  the  Championship  Tourney  of  the  Manhattan 
Chess-club,  New  York  City,  recently  finished, 
the  contestants  were  Marshall,  Finn,  Hodges,  Si- 
monson,  Roething,  Koehler,  Delmar,  Halpern, 
Schmidt,  Hanham,  and  Raubitschek.  The  score 
made  by  Frank  Marshall  gives  him  first  prize  in 
the  tournament  and  the  championship.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall lost  only  one  game,  to  Simonson,  and  drew 
one  with  Roething.  A  great  deal  of  interest  cen- 
tered in  his  game  with  Julius  Finn,  Champion  of 
New  York  State.  Had  Marshall  lost  this  game 
he  and  Finn  would  have  tied  for  first  honors.  It 
was  supposed  that  Finn,  however,  was  beaten 
out  of  second  place  by  Simonson.  Kut  Marshall 
did  not  lose.  Here  is  the  game,  in  his  character- 
istic style  : 

Petroff  Defense. 

MARSHALL. 
Black. 
R  x  R  ch 
P— K  Kt  4 
P—Kt  5 
P— K  R4 
Q-Kt3 

B-Q  3 
Px  B 
Q— Kt  4  ch 
Q-Kt3 
K— Kt2 
Q— Kt  4  ch 
Q-Kt3 
Kx  Q 
K— Kt  4 

P-R5 
P—Kt  6 
Px  P 
P—Kt  7 
K-B  S 
K— K6 


Notes. 
(13)  By  winning  the  exchange,  White  gets  a  bad 
game.    His  King-side  is  broken,  and  Black's  P  on  B 
6  is  very  strong. 

(17)  "Miron,"  in  The  Clipper  calls  this  a  "Greek 
gift,  which  White  wisely  declined  in  view  of  the 
impending  mate." 

(19)  If  B  x  R,  Q  x  B  ch  ;  mates  next  move. 
(26)    Notice    how   these   Ps  swoop  down  on  the 
unprotected  files. 

(35)  The  exchange  of  Qs,  that  Marshall  has  been 
trying  to  force,  gives  him  a  won  game. 

The  Hamppe  Allgaier. 

Tschigorin,  while  in  Moscow,  recently,  was 
offered  a  prize  to  defend  a  Hamppe  Allgaier 
against  three  amateurs  in  consultation  : 


FINN. 

MARSHALL. 

FINN. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1  P— K'4 

P—  K4 

23  R— K  sq 

2  Kt— K  B 

j  Kt— K  B  3 

24  l:  x  R 

3  Kt-B  3 

B—  Kt  s 

25  B— Q  2 

4  KtxP 

Castles 

26  K— B  2 

5  K — K  2 

R-Ksq 

27  R— R  sq 

6  Kt— B  3 

Kt  x  P 

28  B— B  4 

7  Kt  x  Kt 

Rx  Kt 

29  B  x  B 

8  Castles 

P-Q4 

30  K— Q  2- 

9  P-Q  4 

Kt-B  3 

31  Q-K.  3 

10  P— B  -x 

B-Q  3 

32  K— B  sq 

.1  B-Q  3 

B-K  Kt  5 

33  Q-K  4 

12  P— K  R3 

B— R4 

14  K— Q  sq 

13  B  x  R 

P  x  B 

35  Q  x  Q  ch 

14  P— K  Kt 

(P  x  Kt 

36  K— K  sq 

15PXB 

Q-E3 

37  K-Q  2 

16  Q-Q  3 

R— K  sq 

38  R— K  sq 

17  B— Q  2 

R— K  4 

39PXP 

18  K  R-K  sq 

R— Kt  4  ch 

40  R—  K  8 

19  K — B  sq 

R  x  P 

41  R-Kt  8  ch 

20  R—  K  8ch  B— Bsq 

42  K — K  sq 

21  K-K  sq 

R  x  P 

Resigns. 

22  K— Q  sq 

R— R  8  oh 

ALLIES,           TSCHIGORIN. 

ALLIES. 

TSCHIGORIN. 

White.            Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— K  4 

17  R-K  B  sq 

B— B  4 

2  J^-tP  B  3  £t_£  B  3 

3  P— B  4        P  x  P 

ch 

18  P— K  6ch 

K-Kt  sq 

4  Kt-B  3      P— K  Kt  4 

19  R  x  B  !  ! 

Kt  x  R 

S  P-K  R4    P—Kt  5 

2oQ-Kt  6ch 

Kt-Kt  2 

6  Kt-K  Kt  5  P— K  R  3 

21  B-Q  3 

B-B  3 

7  Kt  x  P         K  x  Kt 

22  Kt-K  2 

Kt  x  P 

8  P-Q  4         Kt-B  3 

23  Kt-B  4 

Kt  x  K  P  ! 

9-P-K.s         P-Q  4 

24  Kt  x  Kt 

Q-K  2 

10  B  x  P           Kt-K  R  4 

25  B-B  5 

26  Kt  y.  B 

B-Q  5  ch 

11  B— K  2       K— Kt2 

Q— K  8  ch 

12  Q-Q  2        B— K  2 

27  K  —  R  2 

Q-R  5  ch 

13  Castles         B  x  P 

28  K— Kt  sq 

R— K  so 

14  B  x  R  P  ch  R  x  B 

29  B— Q  3 

Q— K  8  ch 

15  R-K  7  ch  K  x  R 

30  K— R  2 

Q— K  4  ch 

16  Q  x  R          Kt— Kt  2 

Resigns. 

One  of  the  Sh 

ortest  Games. 

Played 

IN    1867. 

Ruy  I 

/opez. 

ZUKERTORT.     ANUERSSEN. 

ZUKERTORT. 

ANDERSSEN. 

White.            Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1  P-K  4         P— K  4 

7  Kt-Kt  5 

P-K  R3 

2  Kt-K  B  3  Kt-Q  B  3 

8  Kt x  B  P! 

K  x  Kt 

3  B— Kt  5       K  Kt— K  2 

9  B-B4ch 

K— K  2 

4P-B3         P-Q 3 

.0  Q-R  5 

Q-K  sq 

5  P-Q  4        B— Q 2 

n  ()-Kt5ch! 

P  x  Q 

6  Castles         Kt-Kt  3 

12  B  x  P,  mate 

SENT  FREE  AND   PREPAID 

To  any  reader  of  Literary  Digest,  a  bottle  of  Vernal 
Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine.  Only  one  dose  a  day  perfectly 
cures  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Prostate  to  stay  cured.  Write  now  to  Vernal  Remedy 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Right  Thing. 

A  New  Catarrh  Cure,  which  is  Rapidly 
Coming  to  the  Front. 

For  several  years,  Eucalyptol,  Guaiaeol  and  Hy- 
drastin  have  been  recognized  as  standard  remedies 
for  catarrhal  troubles,  but  they  have  always  been 
given  separately  and  only  very  recently  an  ingenious 


chemist  succeeded  in  combining  them,  together  with 
other  antiseptics  into  a  pleasant,  effective  tablet. 

Druggists  sell  the  remedy  under  the  name  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  it  has  met  with  remark- 
able success  iu  the  cure  of  nasal  catarrh,  bronchial 
and  throat  catarrh,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Benton,  whose  address  is  care  of  Clark 
House,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "When  I  run  up  against 
anything  that  is  good  I  like  to  tell  people  of  it.  I 
have  been  troubled  with  catarrh  more  or  less  for 
some  time.  Last  winter  more  than  ever.  Tried  sev- 
eral so-called  cures,  but  did  not  get  any  benefit  from 
them.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  50  cent  box 
of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
they  have  done  wonders  for  me  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  all  my  friends  know  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets are  the  right  thing." 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Casanova  of  hotel  Griffon,  West  9th 
street.  New  York  City,  writes:  " I  have  commenced 
using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  and  already  they  have 
given  me  better  results  than  any  catarrh  cure  I  have 
ever  tried." 

A  leading  physician  of  Pittsburg  advises  the  use  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  in  preference  to  any  other 
treatment  for  catarrh  of  the  head,  throat  or  stomach. 

He  claims  they  are  far  superior  to  inhalers,  salves, 
lotions  or  powder,  and  are  much  more  convenient 
and  pleasant  to  take  and  are  so  harmless  that  little 
children  take  them  with  benefit  as  they  contain  no 
opiate,  cocaine  or  any  poisonous  drugs. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  at  50 
cents  for  full  size  package  and  they  are  probably  the 
safest  and  most  reliable  cure  for  any  form  of  catarrh. 
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ANTI-BUNION  PLASTERS  CURE  BUNIONS. 

Nothing  else  will.  For  10c  we  mail  a  sample  plasterand  a 
handsome  lfip.  illustrated  booklet  on  "How  to  Have  Easy, 
Healthy, Shapely  Feet."  It  treats  of  the  hygiene  of  the  feet, 
the  cure  of  bunions,  the  prevention  and  removal  of  coins. 
Ingrowing  toe  nails,  etc.  Address 
FOOT  REMEDY  CO.,        42  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 


OurSOO-page  book  "The  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Stammering' 
sent  Free  to  any  address.  Enclose  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 
Lewis  Stiumibiko  School,   96   Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Christian  Cleanliness 

Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  communion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home?  Would  you  like  to  know  where  Individual  Communion  Cups  are 
used?     Send for  our  free  book  —  it  tells  all  about  it.     A  trial  outfit  sent  free. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTPIT  COMPANY,  Box  L  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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